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PLATE  2. 


COSTUMES— 16th  Century. 


1.  Man  in  doublet  with  deep  waistcoat  and  short  mantle.  2.  Woman  with  hood,  gown  (embroidered  bodice)  and  apron.  3.  Man  in  slit  costimie  wftl 
mantle,  hat  and  sandals.  4.  Womian  with  cape  and  turban.  5.  Woman  with  farthingale  and  mill-stone  (Elizabethan)  i:uff.  6.  Man  with  cuirass,  short  msintk 
and  mill-stone  (Elizabethan)  ruff.    7.  Man  in  dowblet,  puffed  breeches  and  short  mantle.    8.  Woman  with  overgarment,  hat  and  calotte. 


PLATE  2. 


COSTUMES— 17th  and  18th  Century. 


FIG.  2. 


I .  (3oitumes  in  the  times  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  waistcoat,  lace  collar,  jackboots  and  spur-straps.    2.  Woman  with  skirt  bodice  with  sleeves,  hat 
-''*h  feathers  and  ruff.    3.  Man  in  short-sleeved  Jacket,  skirt,  trousers  and  mantle.    4.  Woman  in  short-sleeved  robe  and  underfjarment.    5,  6.  Costumes  in  the 
'  Louis  XV.    7,  8.  Costumes  toward  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  and  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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CUCHY,  or  Clicht  la.  Qaxessne,  a  village  or  town- 
ship of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  ramparts  of  Paris,  of  which  it  may  almoet  be  said  to 
be  part  It  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  extensive  industrial 
SBtablishments,  engaged  in  the  manufieusture  of  steam  en- 
gines, chemical  stufl^  and  glass.  The  village  is  of  high 
andjuity,  and  was  the  residence  of  some  of  the  early  kings 
of  france.  Its  church  was  built  in  the  17th  century  under 
the  direction  of  the  famous  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul^  who  at 
that  time  had  charge  of  the  cure.  Population  in  1872, 
14,699. 

CLIFTON,  a  watering  place  and  fiuhionable  resort  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucestershire,  forming  piao- 
ticuly  a  part  of  the  city  of  Bristol.  It  is  situated  on  the 
esstem  heights  above  the  gorge  of  the  lower  Avon,  whidi 
divides  it  m>m  the  county  of  Somerset, — partly  occupying 
a  spacious  table-land  about  250  feet  above  the  sea,  ana 
partly  an  abrupt  declivity  which  sinks  down  to  the  once 
nshionable  district  of  the  Hotwell&  on  the  same  level  as 
Bristol.  Three  ancient  British  eartnworks  bear  witness  to 
an  early  settlement  on  the  spot,  and  a  church  was  in 
existence  as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when  it 
WIS  bestowed  by  William  de  Clyfton  on  the  abbot  of  the 
Austin  canons  in  Bristol :  but,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
sf  Mardyke  House,  in  Hotwells,  there  are  no  longer  any 
architectural  vestiges  of  an  earlier  date  tlian  the  18th 
century.  Of  the  churches  the  most  important  are  St 
Andrew's  parish  church,  an  ungainly  structure  rebuilt  in 
1819;  All  Saints,  erected  in  1863  at  a  cost  of  £82,000, 
after  the  designs  of  G.  K  Street,  and  remarkable  for  the 
width  of  its  nave  and  the  narrowness  of  its  aisles ;  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  pro-cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
with  a  convent  and  schools  attached.  Among  the  other , 
boiidings  of  note  may  be  mentioned  the  Victoria  Booms, 
which  are  used  for  concerts  and  other  public  assemblies, 
the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  dating  from  1857,  and  GUfton 
College,  a  well  designed  cluster  of  buildings  in  the  Gothic 
Btjle,  founded  in  1862  by  a  limited  liability  company,  and 
ciying  education  to  650  boys.  The  famous  suspension 
kidge  across  the  Avon,  designed  by  Brunei  and  commenced 
in  1832.  was  completed  in  1864.  It  has  a  span  of  702 
feet, and  the  roadway  is  245  feet' above  high  water;  the 
total  weight  of  the  structure  is  1500  tons,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  stand  a  burden  of  9  tons  per  sauare  inch«  Since 
it  was  opened  a  village  called  New  Gliiton  has  grown  up 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  once  famous  hot  springs  of 
Clifton,  to  which,  in  fact,  the  town  was  indebted  for  its 
rise,  are  no  longer  frequented.  They  issue  from  an  aper- 
tore  at  the  foot  of  St.  Vincent's  Bock,  and  the  water  has 
a  temperature  of  about  76^  Fahr.  The  population  of 
Clifum  in  1712,  the  date  of  the  second  edition  of  Sir 
Thomas  AUeyne's  work  on  Gloucester,  was  only  450 ;  in 
1841  it  amounted  to  14,177;  in  1857  to  17,634;  in  1861 
to  21,375 ;  and  in  1871  to  26,364.  In  the  lastrmentioned 
7ear  there  were  10,319  males  and  16,045  females.  The 
average  annual  mortality  is  about  14  per  1000. 

CLIMATE.  The  word  Climate,  or  is^fia,  being  derived 
from  the  verb  idiveiv,  to  incline,  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  signify  that  obliquity  of  the  sphere  with  respect  to  the 
boriion  from  which  results  the  inequality  of  day  and 


night  The  great  astronomer  and  geographer  Ptolemy 
divided  the  surface  of  the  globe,  from  the  equator  to  thie 
arctic  circle,  into  climates  or  parallel  zones,  corresponding 
to  the  successive  increase  of  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
length  of  midsummer-day.  Witnin  the  tropics  Uiese  aones 
are  nearly  of  equal  breadth ;  but,  in  the  higher  latitudes^ 
thev  contract  so  much  that  it  was  deemed  enough  to 
reckon  them  bv  their  doubles,  answering  consequently  ta 
intervals  of  half  an  hour  in  tne  extension  of  the  lonsest 
day.  To  compute  them  is  an  easy  problem  in  spherioal 
trigonometry.  As  the  sine  of  the  excess  of  the  semidiurnal 
arc  above  a  quadrant  is  to  unity,  so  is  the  tangent  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  23®  28^,  to  the  cotangent 
of  the  latitude.  The  semidiurnal  arcs  are  assumed  to  be 
91®  52J^  93®  45^,  95®  37 J^  97®  30^  Ac,  and  the  foUowing 
table,  extracted  from  Ptolemy's  great  work,  wUl  give  soma 
general  idea  of  his  distribution  of  seasons  over  the  sur&oe 
of  the  globe.  The  numbers  are  calculated  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was  23®  51^  20^,  to 
which,  aocordinff  to  the  theory  of  Laplace,  it  must  have 
actually  approached  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  They  seem 
to  be  anected  by  some  small  errors,  especially  in  the  paral- 
lels beyond  the  seventeenth,  as  the  irregular  breadth  of 
the  sone  abundantly  shows ;  but  they  are,  on  the  wholes 
more  accurate  than  those  given  by  Varenius. 
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Climate  in  its  modem  acceptation  signifies  that  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  r^ard  to  heat  and  moisture 
which  prevails  in  any  given  place,  together  with  its 
meteoroloncal  conditions  flrenerally  in  so  far  as  they  ex- 
ert an  influence  on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  in- 
finitelv  diversified  character  which  climate  displays  may 
be  referred  to  the  combined  operation  of  dlfierent  causes, 
which  are  chiefly  reducible  to  these  four — distance  from 
the  equator,  height  above  the  sea,  distance  fr^m  the  sea, 
and  prevailing  winds,  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  great  bases  of  the  law  of  climate. 

Of  these  causes  which  determine  climate  incomparably 
the  most  potent  is  distance  from  the  equator.  The  came 
sunbeam  which,  falling  vertically,  acts  on  a  sur&ce  equal 
to  its  own  sectional  area,  is,  when  falling  obliqudy  on  A^^ 
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earth,  spread  over  a  surface  which  becomes  larger  io  in- 
▼ene  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  obliquity.  Conse- 
quently less  and  less  heat  continues  to  be  received  from 
tne  sun  by  the  same  extent  of  surface  in  proceeding  from 
the  equator  toward  the  poles;  and  this  diminution  of 
heat  with  the  increase  of  oblic[uity^of  incidence  of  the 
solar  rajrs  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sun's 
heat,  being  partially  absorbed  in  its  passage  throuffh  the 
atmosphere,  the  absorption  is  greatest  where  the  obliquity 
IB  greatest,  because  there  the  mass  of  air  to  be  penetrated 
Is  greatest.  Hence  arise  the  broad  features  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  temperature  over  the  globe,  fh>m  the  great  heat  of 
eauatorial  regions,  falling  by  easy  ffradfttions  with  increase 
oilatitude,  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  poles.  If  the  earth's 
■urfoce  were  uniform,  and  its  atmosphere  motionless,  these 
ipradations  would  run  everywhere  parallel  with  the  lati- 
tudes, and  Ptolemy*8  classification  of  the  climates  of  the 
earth  would  accord  with  fact  But  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  over  the  earth's  surface  and  the  prevailing  winds 
bring  about  the  subversion  of  what  Humboldt  has  termed 
the  solar  climate  of  the  earth,  and  present  us  with  one  of 
the  most  di£Gicult,  as  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
j>ortant  problems  of  physical  science,  viz.,  the  determina- 
tion of  tne  real  climates  of  its  separate  regions  and  locali- 
ties, and  the  causes  on  which  they  depend. 

The  decrease  of  temperature  with  neight  is  perceptibly 
felt  in  ascending  mountains,  and  is  still  more  evident  in 
the  snow-dad  mountains,  which  may  be  seen  even  in  the 
tropics.  The  snow-line  marks  the  height  below  which  all 
the  snow  that  falls  annually  melts  during  summer.  The 
height  of  this  line  above  the  sea  is  chiefly  determined  by 
the  following  causes — ^by  distance  from  the  equator ;  by  the 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  of  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and 
hence,  in  northern  latitudes,  it  is  higher  on  the  south  than 
on  the  north  slopes  of  mountains,  other  things  being  equal ; 
by  situation  with  reference  to  the  rain-bringing  winds ;  by 
the  steepness  of  the  slope ;  and  by  the  dryness  or  wetness 
of  the  districL  Sinc&  then,  no  ^neral  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  height  of  the  snow-line,  it  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  observation.  Speaking  generally  it  sinks  little 
from  the  equator  to  20*'  Is.  and  8.  Tat ;  from  20^  to  TO""  it 
continues  to  fall  equably,  but  from  7(r  it  fidls  rapidly  to 
78^  where  it  is  at  sea-level. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  the 
exceptions.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayas  it  is  about 
4000  feet  higher  than  on  the  south  side,  owing  to  the  greater 
depth  of  snow  falling  on  the  south  side  and  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  climate  of  Tibet,  resulting  in  a  more  active 
evaporation  from  the  snows  and  stronger  sun-heat  on  the 
north  side,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  comparative  want 
of  vegetation  on  the  north  side,  thus  favoring  a  more  ra^id 
mdting  of  the  snows.  The  snow-line  is  higher  in  the  in- 
terior of  continents  than  near  their  coasts,  the  rainfall  there 
being  less  and  the  heat  of  summer  greater :  and  similarl  v, 
owing  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  westerly  over  easterly 
winds  in  many  regions  of  the  globe,  it  is  higher  on  the 
east  than  on  the  west  sides  of  continents.  In  South  America 
the  snow-line  rises  very  considerably  from  the  equator  to 
18^  S.  lat  and  more  so.  markedly,  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras^  because  of  the  smaller  amount 
of  precipitation  of  the  west  side  of  this  mountain  range.  It 
is  as  high  in  33"^  as  in  18''  S.  lat,  but  south  of  83''  it  rapidly 
sinks  owinff  to  the  heavy  rains  brought  by  the  westerly 
winds  which  begin  to  prevail  there.  In  the  south  of  Chili 
it  is  6000  feet  lower  than  among  the  Bocky  Mountains  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  and  3000  feet  lower 
than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  snow-line  as 
one  of  the  factors  of  climate  in  its  relations  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Glaisher,  in  his  balloon  ascents,  made  observations  of 
temperature  at  different  heights,  the  results  of  which  may 
be  tnus  summarized.  Within  the  first  1000  feet  the  average 
•pace  passed  through  for  1^  was  223  feet  with  a  cloudy  sky 
and  lo2  feet  with  a  clear  sky;  at  10,000  feet  the  space 
passed  through  for  1**  was  455  feet  for  the  former  and  417 
&t  for  the  latter;  and  above  20,000  feet  the  space  with 
both  states  of  the  sky  was  1000  feet  nearly  for  a  decline 
of  1^.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  rates  of 
decrease  refer  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at 
different  heights  above  the  ground,  which  are  in  all  proba- 
bility altogether  different  from  the  rates  of  decrease  for 

'^es  on  (Ae  eaaih*8  gurface  at  these  heights  above  the  level 


of  the  sea — the  problem  with  which  climatologists  hare  lo 
deaL 

Observation  shows,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  falls  with  the  height  is 
a  very  variable  (quantity, — varying  with  latitude,  situation, 
the  state  of  the  air  as  regards  moisture  or  drvness,  and  calm 
or  windy  weather,  and  particularly  with  the  hour  of  the 
day  and  the  season  of  the  vear;  In  reducing  temperature 
observations  for  height,  1^  for  every  300  feet  is  generally 
adopted.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  this  or 
any  other  estimation  is  at  best  no  more  than  a  rough  ap-> 
proximation,  since  the  law  of  decrease  through  its  varia- 
tions requires  yet  to  be  stated,  being  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  intricate  and  difiicult  problems  of  climatology  await- 
ing investi^tion  at  the  hands  of  meteorologists.  Among 
the  most  important  climatic  results  to  be  determined  in 
working  out  this  problem  are  the  heights  at  which  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  the  following  critical  mean  temperatures, 
which  have  important  relations  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  are  met  with  in  ascending  from  low-lying  plains  in 
different  regions  of  the  world,  vis.,  80^  75*.  70*,  65**,  63*, 
60*,  58*,  55*,  50*,  45*,  89*  (the  maximum  density  of  fresh 
water),  32*  (its  freezing  point),  and  20*. 

These  results,  which  only  affect  the  mean  daily  tem- 
perature in  different  seasons,  and  which  are  due  exclusively 
to  differences  of  absolute  height,  though  of  the  greatest 
possible  practical  importance,  yet  leave  untouched  a  whole 
field  of  ciimatologicat  research — afield  embracing  the  mean 
temperature  of  different  hours  of  the  day  at  different 
heights,  for  an  explanation  of  which  we  must  look  to  the 
physicflil  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface  and  to  the 
nature  of  that  surface,  whether  rock,  sand,  black  soil,  ot 
covered  with  vegetation. 

Under  Uiis  head  b^  hr  the  most  important  class  of«  con- 
ditions are  those  which  result  in  extraordinary  modifica- 
tions, amounting  frequently  to  subversions,  of  the  law  of 
the  aecrease  of  temperature  with  the  height  This  will 
perhaps  be  best  explained  by  supposing  an  extent  of 
country  diversified  by  plains,  valley,  hills,  and  table-lands 
to  be  under  atmospheric  conditions  favorable  to  rapid 
cooling  by  nocturnal  radiation.  Each  part  being  under 
the  same  meteorological  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  terres- 
trial radiation  will  proceed  over  all  at  the  same  rate,  but 
the  effects  of  radiation  will  be  felt  in  different  degrees  and 
intensities  in  different  places.  As  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  declivities  of  hills  and  rising  grounds  becomea  cooled 
by  contact  with  the  cooled  surraoe,  it  acquires  greater 
density,  and  consequently  flows  down  the  slopes  and 
accumulates  on  the  low-lying  ground  at  their  base.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  places  on  rising  ground  are  never 
exposed  to  the  full  intensity  of  frosts  at  night ;  and  the 
higher  they  are  situated  relatively  to  the  immediately 
surrounding  district  the  less  are  they  exposed,  since  their 
relative  elevation  provides  a  readj  escape  downwards  for 
the  cold  air  almost  as  speedilv  as  it  is  produced.  On  the 
other  hand  vallevs  surrounded  hy  hills  and  high  grounds 
not  only  retain  their  own  cold  of  radiation,  but  also  serve 
as  reservoirs  for  the  cold  heavy  air  which  pours  down 
upon  them  from  the  neighboring  heights.  Hence  mist  is 
frequently  formed  in  low  situations  whilst  adjoining  em- 
inences are  clear.  Along  low-lyine  situations  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Tweed  and  other  rivers  of  Great  Britain  laurels, 
araucarias,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  Were  destroyed  during 
the  great  frost  of  Christmas  1860,  whereas  the  same  species 
growing  on  relatively  higher  grounds  escaped,  thus  show- 
ing by  incontestable  proof  the  great  and  rapid  increase  of 
temperature  with  height  at  places  rising  above  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valleys. 

This  highly  interesting  subject  has  been  admirabljr  elu- 
cidated bv  the  numerous  meteorological  stations  of  Switser- 
land.  It  IS  there  observed  in  calm  weather  in  winter,  when 
the  ground  becomes  colder  than  the  air  above  it,  that  sys- 
tems of  descending  currents  of  air  set  in  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  country.  The  direction  and  force  of  these  descend- 
ing currents  follow  the  irregularities  of  the  surfaocj  and  like 
currents  of  water  they  tend  to  converge  and  unite  in  the 
valleys  and  gorges,  down  which  they  flow  like  rivers  in  their 
beds.  Since  the  place  of  these  air-currents  must  be  taken 
bv  others,  it  follows  that  on  such  occasions  the  temperature 
or  the  tops  of  mountains  and  high  grounds  is  relatively 
high  because  the  counter-currents  come  from  a  great  heieht 
and  are  therefore  warmer.  Swiss  villages  are  generally 
built  on  eminences  rising  out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountaini 
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mlh  iBTincs  on  both  tides.  Thpj  are  that  admirably  pro- 
tected from  the  extremes  of  cold  in  winter,  because  the 
descending  cold  air-currents  are  diverted  aside  into  the 
ravines^  and  the  connter-corrents  are  constantly  supplying 
varmer  air  from  the  hicher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Though  the  space  filled  by  the  down-flowing  current  of 
sold  air  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  is  of  greater  extent  than 
the  bed  of  a  river,  it  is  yet  only  a  difference  of  decree,  the 
fpsoe  being  in  all  cases  limited  and  well  defined^  so  that 
in  rising  above  it  in  ascending  the  slope  the  increased 
warmth  is  readil^r  felt,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  extreme 
frosts  the  destruction  to  trees  and  shrubs  is  seen  rapidly  to 
diminish.  The  gradual  narrowing  of  a  valley  tends  to  a 
more  rapid  lowering  of  the  temperature  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  valley  thereby  resembles  a  basin  almost 
doaed,  being  thus  a  receptacle  for  the  cold  air-currents 
which  descend  from  all  sides.  The  bitterly  cold  furious 
^ts  of  wind  which  are  often  encountered  in  mountainous 
rq^ions  during  night  are  simply  the  outprush  of  cold  air 
from  such  basins. 

The  two  chief  causes  which  tend  to  counteract  these 
effects  of  terrestrial  radiation  are  forests  and  sheets  of 
water.  If  a  deep  lake  fills  the  basin,  the  cold  air  which 
is  poured  down  on  its  surface,  having  cooled  the  surface 
water,  the  cooled  water  sinks  to  a  greater  depth,  and  thus 
the  air  resting  over  the  lakes  is  little  if  at  all  lowered  in 
temperature.  Hence  deep  lakes  ma^  be  regarded  as  sources 
of  beat  during  winter,  and  places  situated  near  their  outlet 
are  little  exposed  to  cold  gusts  of  wind,  while  places  on 
then-  shores  are  free  from  Uie  severe  frosts  which  are 
peculiar  to  other  low-lying  situations.  The  frosts  of  winter 
are  most  severelv  felt  in  those  localities  where  the  slopes 
iboye  them  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  consist  only  of 
bare  rock  and  soil,  or  of  snow.  I^  however,  the  slopes  be 
covered  with  trees,  ^e  temperature  is  warmer  at  the  base 
sod  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain, — the  beneficial  influence 
of  forests  consbting  in  the  obstacle  they  offer  to  the  de- 
scending currents  of  cold  air  and  in  distributing  the  cold 
product  by  terrestrial  radiation  tlirough  a  stratum  of  the 
atmosphere  equalling  in  thickness  the  height  of  the  trees. 

Hence  as  regards  strictly  local  climates,  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  great  practical  value,  it  follows 
that  the  best  security  against  the  severity  of  cold  in 
winter  is  afforded  where  the  dwellings  are  situated  on  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  above  the  plain  or  valley  from 
which  it  rises  with  an  exposure  to  the  south,  and  where 
the  c^und  above  is  planted  with  trees.  When  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  in  temperate  climates,  such  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  the  minority  of  the  deaths  which  occur  in  the 
winter  months  are  occasioned  or  at  least  hastened  by  low 
temperatures,  it  will  be  recognized  as  of  the  most  vital  im- 
prtance,  es^ially  to  invalids,  to  know  what  are  the  local 
litaations  which  afford  the  best  protection  a^nst  great 
cold.  In  truth,  mere  local  situations  ma^  during  periods 
cf  intense  cold  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  a  tempera- 
tore  many  degrees  above  that  which  prevails  dose  at  band 
—a  difference  which  must  mitigate  suffering  and  not  un- 
ftequentl^  prolong  life. 

in  addition  to  mere  elevation  and  rdative  configuration 
4kf  snrfiuie,  the  land  of  the  globe  brings  about  important 
modifications  of  climate  in  the  degree  in  which  its  surface 
is  co'rered  with  vegetation  or  is  a  desert  waste.  Of  all 
sorfisees  that  the  eairth  presents  to  the  influences  of  solar 
and  terrestrial  radiation  an  extent  of  sand  is  accompanied 
with  the  most  extreme  fluctuations  of  climate,  as  these  are 
dependent  on  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  extensive  forests  tend  to  mitigate 
the  extremes  of  temperature  and  distribute  its  daily  changes 
more  equably  over  the  twen^-four  hours. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  air,  attention  is  to  be  given  almost  exdnsively 
to  the  temperature  of  the  extreme  upper  surface  of  the 
sarth  heated  by  the  sun  with  whicn  the  air  is  in 
immediate  contact  Badly  conducting  surfaces,  such  as 
sand,  will  evidently  have  we  greatest  influence  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
heat  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  being  conveyed  downwards 
into  the  soil  with  extreme  slowness  must  necessarily  remain 
longer  on  the  sur&oe,  in  other  words,  remain  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Similarly  at  night,  the 
cooling  effects  of  terrestrial  radiation  being  greatest  on 
sandy  surfaces,  the  climate  of  sandy  deserts  is  cLaracter- 
tMd  by  nights  of  comparatively  great  cold.    These  daily 


alternations  of  heat  and  cold  are  still  fiirther  intendfied  hr 
the  great  dryness  of  the  air  over  extensive  tracts  of  sand. 
In  warm  countries  the  sur&ce  temperature  of  sandy  deserts 
often  rises  to  I20^  140^,  or  even  to  200^  and  the  shade 
temperature  has  been  observed  as  high  as  125^.  It  is  this 
hot  air.  loaded  with  partides  of  sand  still  hotter,  and  driven 
onwards  by  furious  whirlwinds,  which  forms  the  dreaded 
simoon  of  the  desert ;  and  the  irritating  and  enervating 
drocoo  of  the  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
Ajmbia,  Perda,  and  the  Punjab  that  the  highest  temperar 
ture  on  the  globe  occurs,  the  mean  summer  temperature  of 
these  regions  risine  to  and  exceeding  95^.  The  extreme 
surface  of  loam  ana  day  soils  is  not  heated  during  day  nor 
cooled  during  night  in  so  high  a  d^^ree  as  that  of  sandy 
soils,  because,  the  former  being  better  conductors,  the  heat 
or  the  cold  is  more  quickly  conveyed  downward,  and  there- 
fore not  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  sur&ce. 

When  the  sround  is  covered  with  vegetation  the  whole 
of  the  sun's  heat  falb  on  the  vegetable  covering,  and  as 
none  of  it  £dls  directly  on  the  soil  its  temperature  does  not 
rise  so  high  as  that  of  land  with  no  vegetable  covering. 
The  temperature  of  plants  exposed  to  the  sun  does,  not  rise 
so  high  as  that  of  soil,  because  a  portion  of  the  sun's  heal 
is  lost  in  evaporation,  and  the  heat  cannot  aocomulate  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  as  it  does  on  the  soil.  Hence  the 
essential  difference  between  the  dimates  of  two  countries^ 
the  one  well  covered  with  vegetation,  the  other  not,  lies  in 
this,  that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  twenty-four  hours  in  the  former  case,  and  there- 
fore less  intense  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 

But  the  effect  of  vegetation  on  the  distribution  of  the 
temperature  during  the  day  is  most  markedly  shown  in  the 
case  of  forests.  Trees,  like  other  bodies,  are  heated  and 
cooled  by  radiation,  but  owing  to  their  dow  conducting 
power  the  times  or  the  daily  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  do  not  occur  till  some  hours  after  the  same 
phases  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  A^in,  the  effects 
of  radiation  are  in  the  case  of  trees  not  chieflv  confined  to 
a  surface  stratum  of  air  a  very  few  feet  in  thickness,  but 
as  already  remarked,  are  to  a  very  large  extent  diffused 
through  a  stratum  of  air  equalling,  in  thickness  at  least, 
the  height  of  the  trees.  Hence  the  conserving  influence 
of  forests  on  climate,  making  the  nights  warmer  and  the 
days  cooler,  imparting,  in  snort,  to  the  dimates  of  die- 
tricts  clad  with  trees  something  of  the  character  of  insular 
climates.  Evaporation  proceeds  slowljr  from  the  damp 
soil  usually  found  beneath  trees,  since  it  is  more  or  less 
screened  from  the  sun.  Since,  however,  the  air  under  the 
trees  is  little  agitated  or  put  in  drculation  by  the  wind, 
the  vapor  aridng  from  the  soil  is  mostly  left  to  aocumo- 
late  among  the  trees,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  forests 
diminish  the  evaporation,  but  increase  the  humidity,  of 
dimates  within  their  influence.  The  humidity  of  forests 
is  farther  increased  b^  the  drcumstance  that  when  rain 
falls  less  of  it  passes  immediately  along  the  surface  into 
streams  and  rivers ;  a  considerable  portion  is  at  once  taken 
up  by  the  leaves  «f  the  trees  and  percolates  the  soil,  owing 
to  its  greater  friability  in  woods,  to  the  roots  of  the  trees^ 
whence  it  is  drawn  up  to  the  leaves  and  there  evaporated, 
thus  adding  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Much  has  been  done  by  "Dr.  Marsh  ana  others  in  dud-> 
dation  of  the  influence  on  dimate  of  forests  and  the  deniH 
dation  of  trees,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  b^r  the  varyine 
depths  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  other  non-instrumentu 
observations.  Little  comparatively  has  been  done  any- 
where in  the  examination  of  the  great  practical  question 
of  the  influence  of  forests  on  dimate,  by  means  of  care- 
fully devised  and  conducted  observations  made  with  theiw 
mometers,  the  evaporating  dish,  or  the  rain  gauge.  The 
most  extensive  inquiry  on  the  subject  yet  set  on  foot  hat 
been  for  some  years  conducted  in  the  forests  of  Bavaria 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ebermever,  and  a  like 
inquiry  was  begun  in  Germany  in  1875, — the  more  import- 
ant results  bdng  that  during  the  day.  particularly  in  the 
warm  months,  tne  temperature  in  the  rarest  is  considerably 
lower  than  outdde  in  tne  open  countir,  there  being  at  the 
same  time  a  slow  but  steady  outflow  of  air  from  the  forest ; 
and  that  daring  the  night  the  temperature  in  the  forest  is 
higher,  while  there  is  an  inflow  of  air  from  the  open  country 
into  the  forest.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  forest  ^ 
increases  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees  (where  it  is  observed  to  approximate  to  what  is  ob- 
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■cryed  in  the  open  oonntiy),  a  resolt  eyidentl/  doe  to  the 
fiicilit/  of  descent  to  the  ramoe  of  the  cold  air  prodnced 
hy  terrestrial  radiation,  and  to  the  obstruction  onered  bj 
the  trees  to  the  solar  influence  at  the  suriiace.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  woodland  soil  from  the  surface 
to  a  depth  of  4  feet  is  from  2®  to  3*^  lower  than  that  of  the 
open  country.  A  series  of  observations  was  begun  at  Cam- 
wath,  Lanarkshire,  In  1873,  at  two  stations,  one  outside  a 
wood,  and  the  other  inside  the  wood  in  a  small  ffraas  plot 
of  about  60  feet  diameter  dear  of  trees.  From  these  yalu- 
able  results  have  been  obtained  relative  to  the  differences 
in  the  daily  march  of  temperature  and  the  different  rates 
of  humidity,  the  most  important  being  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  two  places. 
The  establishment  of  a  station,  with  underground  ther- 
mometers, which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  close  to  the  station  in  the  cleared  space,  will 
furnish  data  which  will  not  only  throw  new  light  on  the 
questions  raised  in  this  inquiry,  but  also  on  the  movements 
and  viscosity  of  the  air  and  solar  and  terrestrial  ladiation. 

When  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  water  they  are  not  as  in  the 
case  of  land  arrested  at  the  surface,  but  penetrate  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  which,  judnng  from  observations  made 
by  Sir  £obert  Ghristison  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  from  those 
made  on  board  the  "  Challenger,"  is  probably  in  clear  water 
about  600  feet.  Cf  all  known  substances  water  has  the 
greatest  specific  heat,  this  beiuff,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Uie  soil  and  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  4  to  1.  Hence  water  is  heated  much  more 
slowly  by  the  sun's  rays  and  cooled  more  slowly  by  noctur- 
nal radiation  than  the  land.  It  is  owing  to  these  two  essen- 
tial differences  between  land  and  water  with  respect  to  heat 
that  climates  come  to  be  grouped  into  the  three  great  classes 
of  oceanic,  insular,  and  continental  climates. 

The  maximum  doisities  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  which 
are  respectively  39^'l  and  26^*2  (when  the  sea-water  is  the 
average  degree  of  saltness),  mara  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  effects  of  sheets  of  fresh  and  salt  water  on  cli- 
mate. The  surface  temperature  of  sea-water  faUs  very 
slowly  from  39*^*1  to  28^*4,  its  freesdng  point,  because  as 
it  fails  the  temperature  of  the  whole  water  through  its 
depths  must  fall ;  whilst  from  39^*1  to  32^  the  surface  tem- 
perature of  fresh  water  falls  rapidlv  because  it  is  only  the 
portion  floating  on  the  surface  whicn  requires  to  be  cooled. 
If  the  bottom  temperature  of  fresh  water  exceed  39^*1  the 
oooling  takes  place  also  very  slowly,  since  in  this  case  the 
water  through  all  its  depth  must  be  cooled  down  to  39^*1 
as  well  as  that  of  the  surface. 

The  temperature  at  the  greatest  depths  of  Loch  Lomond, 
which  is  practically  constant  at  all  seasons,  is  not  47^'8, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that  part  of  Scotland, 
hat  42**.  which  happens  to  be  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  cola  half  of  the  ^ear,  or  that  half  of  the  year  when 
teorrcstrial  radiation  is  the  ruling  element  of  the  temper- 
ature. Thus,  then,  there  is  an  immense  volume  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  this  lake  at  a  constant  temperature  5^*8 
below  that  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  locality. 
From  this  follow  two  important  consequences,  viz. — (1^ 
daring  each  winter  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tlie  cola 
produced  by  terrestrial  radiation  is  conveyed  away  from 
the  sur&ce  to  the  depths  of  the  lake,  where  it  therefore  no 
longer  exercises  any  influence  whatever  on  the  atmosphere 
or  on  the  climate  of  the  district  in  lowering  the  tempera- 
tare  :  and  (2)  this  annual  accession  of  cold  at  these  depths 
Is  wnoUv  counteracted  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 
In  corroboration  of  this  view  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
A9  water  of  the  Bhone  as  it  issues  from  Lake  Geneva  is 
3^7  higher  than  that  of  the  air  at  Geneva.  Thus,  the 
influence  of  lakes  which  do  not  freeze  over  is  to  mitigate 
in  some  degree  the  cold  of  winter  over  the  district  where 
they  are  situated.  This  is  well  illustrated  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  winter  temperature  of  the  lake  region  of  North 
America.  The  influence  of  the  sea  is  exactlv  akin  to  that 
of  lakes.  Over  the  surface  of  the  ground  slanting  to  the 
•ea-shore  the  cold  currents  generated  by  radiation  flow 
down  to  the  sea,  and  the  surfaM-water  being  thereby  cooled 
sinks  to  lower  depths.  In  the  same  manner  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  cold  produced  by  radiation  in  all 
latitades  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  land  adjoining 
is  conveyed  from  the  surface  to  neater  depths.  The  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  this  transference  goes  on  is  evinced 
by  the  great  physical  fact  disclosed  to  us  in  recent  years 
by  deep  sea  oliservations  of  temoeratai*ea  fm.  tluit  the 


whole  of  the  dej^ths  of  the  sea  is  fllled  with  water  at  et 
closely  approaching  to  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water, 
which  in  the  tropical  regions  is  from  40^  to  fiO^  lower 
than  the  temnerature  of  the  surfiu^e.  The  withdrawal 
from  the  earth's  surfieuse  in  hish  latitudes  of  such  an  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  ice-cold  water  to  the  depths  of  the 
sea  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  rendered  possible 
bv  the  present  disposition  of  land  and  water  over  the 
globe,  doubtless  results  in  an  amelioration  to  sone  extent 
of  the  climate  of  the  whole  globe,  so  &r  as  that  may  be 
brought  about  bjr  a  higher  surface  temperature  in  polar 
and  temperate  regions. 

Oceanic  climates  are  the  most  equable  of  all  climat«B, 
showing  for  the  same  latitudes  the  least  differences  between 
the  mean  temperatures  of  the  different  hours  of  the  day 
and  the  different  months  of  the  year,  and  being  at  all  timet 
the  least  subject  to  violent  changes  of  temperature.  So  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  oceanic  dimates  are  only  to  be  met 
with  on  board  ship.  The  hygienic  value  of  these  climates 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  chest  and  other 
complaints  is  ver^  grea^  and  doubtless  when  better 
understood  in  their  curative  effects  they  will  be  mors 
largely  taken  advantage  of.  It  is,  for  instance,  believed 
bv  many  weU  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  that  they  afford 
absolute,  or  ail  but  absolute,  immunity  from  colde^  which 
are  so  often  the  precursors  of  serious  complicated  dis- 
orders. 

The  nearest  approach  to  such  climates  on  land  is  on 
very  small  islands  such  as  Monach.  which  is  situated  tboot 
seven  miles  to  westward  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  full  sireep 
of  the  westerly  winds  of  the  Atlantic  which  there  prevail 
The  mean  January  temperature  of  this  island,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Inverness,  is  43^*4,  being  1^8 
higher  than  the  mean  of  January  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  0^*8  higher  than  that  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and 
almost  as  hish  as  that  of  Truro.  Again,  Stomoway,  being 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Lewis  on  the  Minch,  an  in- 
land arm  of  the  Atlantic,  has  thus  a  less  truly  Insnlsr 
position  than  Monach.  Its  climate  is  therefore  much 
less  insular,  and  accordingly  its  mean  temperatore  in 
January  is  38^*7,  or  4^*7  lower  than  that  df  Monach. 
From  Its  position  near  the  Moray  Firth,  on  the  east  of 
Scotland,  Culloden  occupies  a  position  still  less  insular: 
hence  its  January  temperature  is  only  87^*1,  beins  l^'o 
less  than  that  of  Stomoway,  and  6^*3  less  than  that  of 
Monach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  temperature  of  July  is 
56^-0  at  Monach,  67^*8  at  Culloden,  Sl'^'O  at  Guernsey, 
and  62^*6  at  Ventnor.  Thus  the  conditions  of  temperature 
at  these  stations  are  completely  reversed  in  summer,  for 
while  in  January  Monach  is  1^'8  warmer  than  Ventnor,  in 
summer  it  is  7^*6  colder.  Since  the  prevailing  winds  in 
the  British  Isles  are  westerly,  places  on  Uie  east  coast  are 
less  truly  insular  than  are  places  similarly  situated  on  the 
west,  whence  it  follows  that  the  winter  and  summer  cli- 
mates of  the  east  coast  approach  more  nearly  the  character 
of  inland  climateR  than  do  those  of  the  west 

The  facts  of  the  temperature  at  such  places  as  Monach 
in  Scotland  and  Valentia  in  Ireland  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  an  all  but  purely  oceanic  climate  along  the  coista 
particularly  of  the  west,  so  distinct  and  decided,  and 
extending  inland  so  short  a  distance,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  represent  it  on  any  map  of  land  isothemala 
of  ordinary  size.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
graphically  represented  is  by  drawing  on  the  same  map 
the  isothermals  of  the  sea  for  the  same  months,  as 
Petermann  has  done  on  his  chart  of  the  North  At- 
lantic and  cpntinents  adjoining.  Such  maps  best  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  our  seaside 
climates. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  climatolofj^ 
ical  importance  of  seaside  climates,  as  evinced  by  their 
curative  effects  on  man,  and  their  extraordinary  influence 
on  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  are  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  a 
rational  inquiry  into  their  true  character.  Undoubtedly 
the  first  step  in  this  large  inquiry  is  the  establishing  of 
a  strinff  of  about  six  stations  at  various  distances  from  a 
point  dose  to  high-water  mark  to  about  two  miles  inland 
at  which  observations  at  different  hours  of  the  day  would 
be  made,  particularly  at  9  AM,  and  3  and  9  pok.,  of  the 
pressor^  temperature,  humidity,  movwfnt^,^p^  chemistry 
of  the  air.  Digitized  by  VjV 
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Our  large  towns  have  climates  of  a  peoaliar  character, 
which  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  certain  disturbances 
in  the  diurnal  and  seasonal  distribution  of  the  temperature, 
an  excess  of  carbonic  add,  a  deficiency  of  ozone,  and  the 
presence  of  noxious  impurities.  Systematic  inquiries 
into  the  condition  and  composition  of  the  air  of  our  large 
towns  have  been  instituted  this  year  (1876^  in  Paris  and 
Glasgow,  in  which  the  ozone,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and 
serms  present  in  different  districts  of  these  cities  are  regu- 
larly observed.  There  yet  remain  to  be  devised  some  means 
of  making  truly  comparable  thermometric  and  hygrometric 
observations  in  different  localities,  including  the  more 
densely-peopled  districts,  for  the  investigation  of  what  we 
may^  call  the  artificial  climates  j>eculiar  to  each  district 
While  such  an  inquiry,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  must 
neoessarily  be  regarded  as  a  purely  scientific  one,  it  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  lead  sooner  or  later  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  causes  which  determine  the  course  of  many  epi- 
demics— why,  for  Instance,  diphtheria  is  more  frequent 
and  more  (atal  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  why  in  some  parts  of  Leicester  diarrhoea  is 
unknown  as  a  fatal  disease,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
town  it  rages  every  summer  as  a  terrible  pestilence  among 
in£uits — and  ultimatelv  suggest  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  stamped  out  when  they  make  their  appearance. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (see  Atm06FHsbe)  that 

KBvailinff  winds  are  the  simple  result  of  the  relative  distri- 
tion  of  atmospheric  pressure,  their  direction  and  force 
being  the  flow  of  the  air  from  a  region  of  higher  towards  a 
region  of  lower  pressure,  or  from  where  there  is  a  surplus 
to  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  air.  Since  climate  is  practi- 
cally determined  by  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  since  these  are  dependent  on  the  prevailing  winds  whidi 
come  charged  with  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
legions  they  have  traversea,  it  b  evident  that  isobaric 
charts,  showing  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
Ibrm  the  key  to  the  climates  of  the  different  regions  of 
the  globe,  particularly  those  different  climates  which  are 
found  to  prevail  in  different  regions  having  practicallv  the 
same  latitude  and  elevation.  This  principle  is  all  the 
more  important  when  it  is  considered  that  the  prevailing 
winds  determine  in  a  very  great  degree  the  currents  of  the 
ocean  which  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  climate. 

Since  winds  bring  with  them  the  temperature  of  the 
regions  they  have  traversed,  southerly  currents  of  air  are 
warm  winds,  and  northerly  currents  cold  winds.  Also 
since  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  land^  winds  coming  from  the  ocean  do  not 
cause  such  variations  of  temperature  as  winds  from  a  con- 
tinent. As  air  loaded  with  vapor  obstructs  both  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation,  when  clear  as  well  as  when  clouded, 
moist  ocean  winds  are  accompanied  bv  a  mild  temperature 
in  winter  and  a  cool  temperature  m  summer,  and  dry 
winds  coming  from  continents  by  cold  winters  and  hot 
summers.  Lastly,  equatorial  currents  of  air,  losing  heat 
as  the^  proceed  in  their  course,  are  thereby  brought  nearer 
the  point  of  saturation,  and  consequently  become  moister 
winds  j  whereas  northerly  currents  acquiring  greater  heat 
in  their  progress  become  drier  winds. 

It  follows  from  these  relations  of  the  wind  to  temperar 
ture  and  moisture  that  the  S.W.  wind  in  the  British  Isles 
18  a  very  moist  wind,  being  both  an  oceanic  and  equatorial 
current ;  whereas  the  N.E.  wind,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
peculiarljT  dry  and  parching,  because  it  is  both  a  northerly 
and  continental  current  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
atmospheric  pressure  diminishing  from  the  south  of  Europe 
northwards  to  Iceland,  it  follows  that  S.W.  winds  are  the 
most  prevalent  in  Great  Britain ;  and  since  this  diminution 
of  pressure  reaches  its  maximum  amount  and  persistency 
during  the  winter  months,  S.W.  winds  are  in  the  greatest 
preponderance  at  this  season ;  hence  the  abnormally  high 
winter  temperature  of  these  islands  above  what  is  due  to 
mere  latitude.  The  mean  winter  temperature  of  Lerwick, 
Shetland,  in  respect  of  latitude  alpne  would  be  3°,  and  of 
London  17^,  but  owing  to  the  heat  convened  from  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Atlantic  across  these  islands  by  the 
winds,  the  temperature  of  Shetland  is  39°  and  of  London 
88*^.  In  Iceland  and  Norwav  the  abnormal  increase  of 
temperatnre  in  winter  is  still  greater.  This  influence  of 
the  Atlantic  through  the  agency  of  the  winds  is  so  pre- 
ponderating that  the  winter  isotnermals  of  Great  Britain 
lie  north  and  south,  instead  of  the  normal  east  and  west 
directioD. 


This  peculiar  distribution  of  the  winter  temperatcre  of 
the  British  Isles  has  important  bearin|;8  on  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  Since  the  temperature  of  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  Great  Britain  is  the  same,  it  is  clear  tliat 
to  those  for  whom  a  milder  winter  climate  is  required  a 
journey  southward  is  attended  with  no  practical  advantage^ 
unless  directed  to  the  west  coast  As  the  temperature  on 
the  west  is  uniform  from  Shetland  to  Wales,  Scotland  is  as 
favorable  to  weak  constitutions  during  winter  as  any  part 
of  England,  except  the  south-west,  the  highest  winter 
temperatures  being  found  from  the  Isle  of  Wiffht  westward 
round  the  Cornish  peninsula  to  the  British  CSiannel ;  and 
from  Camsore  Point  in  Ireland  to  Galway  Bay  the  tem- 
perature IB  also  high. 

The  heieht  and  direction  of  mountain  ranges  form  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  climatic  characteristics 
of  prevailing  winds.  If  the  range  be  perpendicular  to  the 
winds,  the  effect  is  to  drain  the  winds  which  cross  them  of 
their  moisture,  thus  rendering  the  winters  colder  and  the 
summers  hotter  at  all  places  to  leeward,  as  compared  with 
places  to  windward,  by  partially  removing  the  protecting 
screen  of  vapor  and  thus  exposing  them  more  effectually 
to  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.  To  this  cause  much  of 
the  observed  difference  between  the  west  and  east  climates 
of  Great  Britain  is  due.  In  Ireland,  on  the  oUier  hand« 
where  the  mountains  are  not  grouped  in  ranges  running 
north  and  south,  but  in  isolated  masses,  the  difference 
between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  is  very  much 
less.  In  the  east  of  the  United  States  the  prevailing 
winds  in  summer  are  S.W.,  and  as  the  All^hanies  lie  in 
the  same  direction  the  temperature  is  little  affected  by 
these  mountains,  and  the  rainfall  is  pretty  evenly  distrih- 
uted  on  both  sides  of  the  ran^e. 

In  its  climatological  relations  the  distribution  of  rain 
over  the  globe  presents  us  with  a  body  of  facts  which  lead, 
when  intelliffently  interpreted,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
regulating  the  distribution  of  plants  more  quickly  and 
certainly  than  do  the  facts  of  temperature.  It  is  to  the 
prevailing  winds  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
rainfall,  the  broad  principles  of  the  connection  bein^ 
these : — 1,  The  rainfall  is  moderately  lai^  when  the  wind 
has  traversed  a  considerable  extent  of  ocean:  2,  if  the 
winds  advance  into  colder  regions  the  rainfall  is  largelv 
increased,  and  if  a  range  of  mountains  lie  across  their  patn 
the  amount  precipitated  on  the  side  facing  the  winds  is 
greatly  augmented,  but  diminished  over  regions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  range ;  3,  if  the  winds,  though  coming 
from  the  ocean,  have  not  traversed  a  considerable  extent 
of  it,  the  rainfall  is  not  lai^ge ;  and  4,  if  the  winds,  even 
though  having  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  ocean, 
yet  on  arriving  on  the  land  proceed  into  lower  latitudes, 
or  regions  markedly  warmer,  the  rainfall  is  small  or  nil. 
It  is  this  last  consideration  which  accounts  for  the  rainless 
character  of  the  summer  climates  of  California,  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  of  Northern  Africa. 

The  region  extending  from  Alaska  to  Lower  California 
presents  more  sudden  transitions  of  climate,  and  climates 
more  sharply  contrasted  with  each  other,  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe,  this  arising  from  the  contour  of  its 
surface  and  the  prevailing  winds.  A  direct  contrast  to  this 
is  offered  b^  the  United  States  to  tho  east  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  a  region  characterized  by  a  remarkable  uniformity 
in  the  distribution  of  its  rainfall  in  all  seasons,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  its  temperature,  affords  climatio 
conditions  admirably  ada'()ted  for  a  vigorous  growth  of 
trees  and  for  the  great  staple  products  of  agriculture. 
India  and  the  region  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Caucasus 
Mountains  also  present  extraordinary  contrasts  of  climate 
in  all  seasons,  due  to  the  prevailing  winds,  upper  as  well 
as  lower  winds,  the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
and  the  physical  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  land. 

In  the  above  remarks  the  only .  question  dealt  with 
has  been  the  average  climate  of  localities  and  regions. 
There  are,  however,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  vital 
elements  of  climate  of  which  such  a  discussion  can  take  no 
cognizance.  These  are  the  deviations  which  occur  from 
the  seasonal  averages  of  climate,  such  as  periods  of  ex- 
treme cold  and  heat,  or  of  extreme  humidity  and  dryness  of 
air,  liability  to  storms  of  wind,  thunderstorms,  fogs,  and 
extraordinary  downfalls  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  An  il- 
lustration will  show  the  climatic  difference  here  insisted 
on.  The  mean  winter  temperature  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Lower  Egypt, 
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Lower  Egypt  ia  singalarly  fre«  from  yiolent  altemationB 
of  temperature  as  well  as  iroBt,  whereas  these  are  marked 
features  of  the  winter  climate  of  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Robert  Buasell,  in  his  CUmaU  0/ 
Amerioa,  gives  an  instance  of  the  temperature  felling  in 
Southern  Texas  with  a  norther  from  81^  to  18^  in  41 
hours,  the  norther  blowing  at  the  same  time  with  great 
▼iolenoe.  A  temperature  of  18^  accompanying  a  violent 
wind  may  be  regarded  as  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  to  the  GTclone  and  anticyclone  (see  Atmobfhebe) 
we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  these  violent  weather 
Ganges.  Climatically,  the  significance  of  the  anticyclone 
or  area  of  hi^h  pressure  consists  in  the  space  covered  for 
the  time  bv  it  being  on  account  of  its  dryness  and  clear- 
ness more  fully  under  the  influence  of  solar  and  terrestrial 
radiation,  and  consequently  exposed  to  great  cold  in  winter 
mnd  great  heat  in  summer ;  and  of  the  cyclone  or  area  of 
low  pressure,  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere  oocupving  its 
front  and  southern  half,  and  a  cold  dry  atmosphere  its 
rear  and  northern  half. 

The  low  areas  of  the  American  cyclones,  as  they  proceed 
eastward  along  the  north  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are 
often  immediately  followed  to  west  and  north-westward  by 
areas  of  very  high  pressure,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
which  is  the  setting  in  of  a  violent  norther  over  the 
Southern  States.  Since  similar  barometric  conditions  do 
not  occur  in  the  r^on  of  Lower  Egypt,  its  climate  is  free 
from  these  sudden  changes  which  are  so  injurious  to  the 
health  even  of  the  robust.  Since  many  of  the  centres 
of  the  (^clones  of  North  America  follow  the  track  of  the 
lakes  and  advance  on  the  Atlantic  by  the  New  England 
States  and  Newfoundland,  these  States  and  a  large  portion 
of  Canada  frequently  experience  cold  raw  easterly  and 
northerly  winds.  The  ^reat  minority  of  European  storms 
travel  eastward  with  their  centres  to  northward  of  Far5,  and 
lience  the  general  mildness  of  the  winter  climate  of  the 
British  Isles.  When  it  happens,  however,  that  (^clonic 
centres  pass  eastwards  along  the  English  Channel  or 
through  Belffium  and  North  C&rmany,  while  high  pressure 
prevails  in  ue  north,  the  winter  is  characterized  by  frosts 
and  snows.  The  wont  summer  weather  in  Great  Britain 
JB  when  low  pressures  |»revail  over  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  hottest  and  most  brilliant  weather  when  anticyclones 
lie  over  Great  Britain  and  extend  away  to  south  and  east- 
ward. 

Low  pressures  in  the  Mediterranean,  along  with  high 
pressures  to  northward,  are  the  conditions  of  the  worst 
winter  weather  in  the  south  of  Europe.  A  cyclone  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons  or  of  Gkuoa.  and  an  anticyclone  over  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  have  tne  mistral  as  their  unfailing 
attendant,  blowing  with  terrible  force  and  drvness  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and  North  Italy, 
being  alike  in  its  origin  and  in  its  climatic  qualities  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Uie  norther  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

3t  follows  from  the  courses  *  taken  by  the  c^^dones  of 
be  Mediterranean,  and  the  anticyclones  which  attend 
on  them,  that  also  Algeria,  Malta,  and  Greece  are  liable 
to  violent  alternations  of  temperature  during  the  cold 
months. 

The  investiffation  of  this  phase  of  climate,  which  can 
only  be  carriea  out  by  the  examination  of  many^  thousands 
of  dailv  weather  charts,  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult, 
aince  till  it  be  done  the  advantages  and  hazards  offered  by 
different  sanataria  cannot  be  cosapared  and  valued.  It  may 
in  the  meantime  be  enough  to  say  that  no  place  anywhere 
in  Europe  or  even  in  Algeria  offers  an  immunity  from  the 
risks  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  cold  weather  in  win- 
ter at  all  comparable  to  that  afforded  by  the  climates  of 
Egypt  and  Madeira.  See  Atmosphere,  Meteoboloot, 
and  Physical  Geography.  (a.  b.) 

CLINTON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Clinton 
County,  Iowa,  about  42  miles  higher  up  than  I>avenport, 
on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  crossed  at  this  point  bv  an 
iron  drawbridge  upwards  of  4000  feet  long.  It  is  a  thriv- 
ing place,  with  workshops  for  the  Chicago  and  North- 
\l^em  BaUway,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  timber. 
Several  newspapers  are  publbhed  weekly.  Population  in 
1870, 6129.  _ 

CLINTON,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  m  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Nashua  Biver,  about  32 
miles  west  of  Boston,  at  the  junction  of  several  railway 
Imes.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufacturing  activity, 
diiefly  expended  in  the  production  of  cott<m  cloths,  woollen 


carpets,  boots  and  shoes,  combs,  and  machinenr.  The  Lan- 
caster mills  rank  as  perhaps  the  best  in  the  United  Statei^ 
and  the  wire  cloth  company  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  weave  wire  by  the  power-loom.  Population  in 
1870  6429. 

CLINTON,  De  Witt  (1769-1828),  an  American  states- 
man, bom  at  Little  Britain,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  English  extraction  who  served  as 
brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  of  a  ladj 
belonging  to  the  famous  Dutch  &mily  of  De  Wrtti.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College;  and  in  1788  ke  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at  once  joined  the  republican 
party,  among  the  leaders  of  which  was  his  uncle,  George 
Clinton,  governor  of  New  York,  whose  secretary  he  became. 
At  the  same  time  he  held  the  office  of  secretarjr  to  the 
board  of  rebuts  of  the  university,  and  to  the  commissionen 
of  fortifications.  In  1797  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Assembly,  in  1798  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  in  1801  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  For  twelve  vears,  with  two  short  breaks, 
which  amounted  onlv  to  three  years,  he  occupied  the 
position  of  mayor  of  New  York.  He  was  also  again 
member  of  the  Senate  of  New  York  from  1803  to  IBU, 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  from  1811  to  1S13. 
In  1812  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  but  he 
was  defeated  by  Madison,  and  lost  even  his  lieutenant- 
governorship.  Throughout  his  whole  career  Clinton  had 
been  distinguished  by  his  intelligent  sup^rt  of  all  scliexaea 
of  improvement,  and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  carrying 
out  the  proposal  for  the  construction  of  canals  from  Lakes 
Erie  and  Champlain  to  the  Biver  Hudson.  The  Federal 
Government  refused  to  undertake  the  work ;  but  some  lime 
after,  in  1815,  the  year  in  which  he  finally  lost  the  mayor- 
alty, he  presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  i9^ew  York,  and  the  Legislature  appointed  a  con- 
mission,  of  which  he  was  made  a  member,  to  make  sur- 
veys and  draw  up  estimates.  Having  thus  recovered  his 
popularity,  in  1816  Clinton  was  once  more  chosen  gover- 
nor of  the  State;  in  1819  he  was  re-elected,  and  again  in 
1824  and  1826.  In  1826  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed; 
and  he  afterwards  saw  the  work  which  owed  so  much  to 
him  carried  on  by  the  construction  of  important  branch 
canals. 

Do  Witt  Clinton  pablishod  a  Memoir  on  the  AntiquiU—  nf 
Wft»nk  yew  York  (1818),  Letters  on  the  Natural  Sietory  md 
Internal  Beeoureee  of  New  York  (1823),  and  SpeecKee  to  tko 
Legielature  (1823).  His  lifo  was  written  by  Hosaok  (1829)  and 
Renwiok  (1840) ;  and  in  1849  appeared  Campbell's  Life  and 
Writinge  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 

CLINTON,  Hbhby  Ftoes  (1781-1862),  an  English 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Gamston,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
He  was  descended  from  the  second  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  for 
some  ffenerations  the  name  of  his  family  was  Fynes,  but 
his  father  resumed  the  older  family  name  of  Clinton. 
Educated  at  Southwell  school  in  his  native  county,  at 
Westukinster  school,  and  at  Christ  Chureh  CoUc^  Oxford, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  minute  and  almost  uninterruoted 
study  of  classical  literature  and  history.  From  I8O0  to 
1826  he  was  M.  P.  for  Aldborough. 

His  ohief  worka  are — Faeti  Hellenici,  a  Civil  and  Literary 
Chronology  of  Greece,  which   also   contains  dissertations  on 

?oints  of  Oreoian  history  and  Scriptural  chronology  (4  toIs., 
824,  1827,  1830,  1834),-  and  Faeti  Romani,  a  Civil  and  Liter- 
ary Chronology  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  from  the  Death  of 
Auguetne  to  the  Death  of  Heracline  (2  vols.,  1845  and  1851). 
In  1851  he  published  an  epitome  of  the  former,  and  an  epitome 
of  the  latter  appeared  in  1853.  The  Literary  Remains  of  H* 
F.  Clinton  was  published  by  C.  J.  F.  CUnton  in  1854. 

CLITHEROE,  a  manufacturing  town  and  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Lancashire,  situated  not  far  from  the  Kibble,  at  the  foot 
of  Pendle  Hills,  about  28  miles  by  railway  north  of 
Manchester.  It  has  several  suburbs,  known  as  Waterloo, 
Salford,  and  Bawd  lands,  and  at  the  side  of  the  river  is  the 
little  village  of  Low  Moor.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
parish  chureh  of  St.  Michael's,  a  grammar  school  founded 
in  1554,  the  moothall,  and  the  county  court  erected  in 
1864;  and  its  industrial  establishments  comprise  cotton- 
mills,  extensive  print-works,  paper-mills,  foundries,  and 
bride  and  lime  works.  The  cotton  manufacture  alone 
employed  upwards  of  2000  people  in  1871.  Clitheroe 
was  a  Dorough  by  prescription  as  early  as  the  11th  centuo^ 
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and  in  1138  it  is  ipentioned  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  English.  Its  castle,  probably  built 
not  long  after,  was  a  fortress  of  the  Lacy  family,  and  con- 
tinued a  defensible  position  till  1649,  when  it  was  dismantled 
by  the  Parliamentaij  forces.  The  Honor  of  Clitheroe,  for 
a  long  time  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  bestowed 
by  Charles  IL  on  General  Monk,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Buccleuch  family.  Population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1871,  8208;  of  the  parliamentary,  11,786. 

CLITOMACHUS,  a  leader  of  the  New  Academy,  was 
•  Carthasinian  originally  named  Hasdrubal,  who  came  to 
Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  b.c.  He  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  Stoical  and  Peripatetic  phil- 
osophy ;  but  he  principally  studied  under  Cameadefl,  whose 
▼lews  he  adopted,  ana  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief  repre- 
flentative  of  the  New  Academy  in  129  b.c.  His  works 
were  some  400  in  number;  but  we  possess  scarcely  any- 
thing but  a  few  titles,  among  whicu  are  De  tuitinendis 
4ffennonibuSy  vtpi  kitoxfj^  (on  suspension  of  judgment),  and 
Ktfyl  oiptaeuv  (an  account  of  various  philosophical  sects). 
In  146  he  wrote  a  philosophical  treatise  to  console  his 
countrymen  after  the  ruin  of  their  city.  One  of  his  works 
was  dedicated  to  the  Latin  poet  Lucilius,  another  to  L. 
Ceosorinus,  who  was  consul  in  149  B.c. 

CLITOB,  a  town  of  ancient  Qreece,  in  that  part  of 
Arcadia  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  eparchy  of 
Kalavryta.  It  stood  m  a  fertile  plain  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Chelmos,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Aroanian  Moun- 
tains, and  not  far  from  a  stream  of  its  own  name,  which 
joined  the  Aroanius,  or  Eatsana.  In  the  neighborhood 
was  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  said  to  deprive 
those  who  drunk  them  of  the  taste  for  wine.  The  town 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  Arcadia,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  love  of  liberty.  It  extended 
its  territory  over  several  neighboring  towns,  and  in  the 
Theban  war  fought  a^nst  Orchomenos.  As  a  member  of 
the  Achaean  league  it  suffered  siege  at  the  hands  of  the 
.£tolians,  and  was  on  several  occasions  the  seat  of  the 
federal  assemblies.  The  ruins,  which  bear  the  common 
name  of  Paleopoli,  or  Old  City,  are  still  to  be  seen  about 
three  miles  from  a  village  that  preserves  the  ancient 
designation.  The  greater  part  of  the  walls  and  several  of 
the  circular  towers  with  which  they  were  strengthened  can 
be  clearly  made  out ;  and  there  are  also  remains  of  a  small 
Doric  temple,  the  columns  of  which  were  adorned  with 
atrange  capitals. 

CLIVE,  Egbert  (1725-1774),  Baron  Clive  of  Plassy,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland,  was  the  statesman  and  general  who 
founded  the  empire  of  British  India  before  he  was  forty 
Tears  of  age.  He  is  now  represented  bv  the  Powis  family. 
Lis  son  having  been  made  earl  of  Powis  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Clive  was  bom  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1725,  at  Styche,  the  family  estate  in  the  parish 
of  Moreton-Sajr,  Market-Dray  ton,  Shropshire.  We  learn 
from  himself,  m  his  second  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1773,  that  as  the  estate  yielded  only  £500  a  year, 
his  father  followed  the  profession  of  the  law  also.  The 
Olives,  or  Clyves,  formed  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
county  of  Shropshire,  having  held  the  manor  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  One  Clive  was  Irish  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  Henry  VIII.;  another  was  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament;, Robert's  father  sat  for 
many  years  for  Montgomeryshire.  His  mother,  to  whom 
throughout  life  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  who  had  a 

EoweH'ul  influence  on  his  career,  was  a  daughter,  and  with 
er  sister  Lady  Sempill  co-heir,  of  Nathaniel  Gaskell  of 
Manchester.  Robert  was  their  eldest  son.  With  his  five 
aisters,  all  of  whom  were  married  in  due  time,  he  ever 
maintained  the  most  affectionate  relations.  His  only 
brother  survived  to  1825.  Youne  Clive  was  the  despair 
of  his  teachers.  Sent  from  school  to  school,  and  for  only 
a  short  time  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  which  had 
then  a  high  reputation,  he  neglected  his  books  for  boyish 
adventures,  often  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  But  he 
was  not  so  ignorant  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  his  biographers 
to  represent.  He  could  translate  Horace  in  after  life,  at 
the  openinff  of  the  book;  and  he  must  have  laid  in  his 
youth  the  foundation  of  that  clear  and  vigorous  Enfflish 
^le  which  marked  all  his  despatches,  and  made  Lord 
Chatham  declare  of  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  the  most  eloauent  he  had  ever  heard. 
From  his  earliest  years,  however,  his  ambition  was  to  lead 
hit  fellows;  but  he  never  sacrificed  honor,  as  the  woxd  was 


then  understood,  even  to  the  fear  of  death.  At  eighteen 
he  was  sent  out  to  Madras  as  a  ''factor"  or  ''writer"  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  deten- 
tion of  the  ship  at  Brazil  for  nine  montlis  enabled  him  to 
acquire  the  Portuguese  language,  which,  at  a  time  when  few 
or  none  of  the  Company's  servants  learned  the  veraaculan 
of  India,  he  often  found  of  use  during  his  service  therew 
For  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  he  was  miserable. 
He  felt  keenly  the  separation  from  home ;  he  was  alwayi 
breaking  through  the  restraints  imposed  on  young  "  writers  {* 
and  he  was  rarely  out  of  trouble  with  his  fellows,  with  one 
of  whom  he  fou^bt  a  duel.  Thus  early,  too,  the  effect  of 
the  climate  on  his  health  began  to  show  itself  in  those  fits 
of  depression  during  one  of  which  he  afterwards  prema- 
turely ended  his  life.  The  story  is  told  of  him  by  his 
companions,  though  he  himself  never  spoke  of  it,  that  he 
twice  snapped  a  pistol  at  his  head  in  vain.  His  one  solaoe 
was  found  in  the  Governor's  library,  where  he  sought  to 
make  up  for  past  carelessness,  not  only  by  much  reading, 
but  bv  a  course  of  studv.  He  was  just  of  age,  when  in 
1746  Madras  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  LaTOurdonnais, 
during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The  breach 
of  that  capitulation  by  Dupleiz,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
French  settlements  in  India,  led  Clive,  with  others,  to 
escape  from  the  town  to  the  subordinate  Fort  St.  David, 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  south.  There,  disffusted  with 
the  state  of  afiairs  and  the  purely  commercial  duties  of  an 
East  Indian  civilian,  as  they  then  were,  Clive  obtained  an 
ensign's  commission. 

At  this  time  India  was  ready  to  become  the  prize  of  the 
first  conqueror  who  to  the  dash  of  the  soldier  added  the 
skill  of  the  administrator.  For  the  forty  years  since  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  the  power  of  the  Great 
Mogul  had  gradually  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  provincial 
viceroys  or  soubadars.  The  three  greatest  of  these  were 
the  nawab  of  the  Deccan,  or  South  and  Central  India,  who 
ruled  from  Hyderabad,  the  nawab  of  Bengal,  whose 
capital  was  Moorshedabad,  and  the  nawab  or  vizier  of 
Oudh.  The  prize  lay  between  Dupleix,  who  had  the 
genius  of  an  administrator,  or  rather  intriffuer.  but  was  no 
soldier,  and  Clive,  the  first  of  a  century's  hrilliant  succes- 
sion of  those  "soldier-politicals,^  as  they  are  called  in  the 
East,  to  whom,  ending  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Great 
Britain  owes  the  conquest  and  consolidation  of  its  greatest 
dependency.  Clive  successivel;^  established  British  ascend- 
encv  against  French  influence  in  the  three  great  provinces 
under  these  nawabs.  But  his  merit  lies  especiaU^  in  Uie 
ability  and  foresight  with  which  he  secured  for  his  coun- 
try, and  for  the  good  of  the  natives,  the  richest  of  the 
thi^  Bengal.  First,  as  to  Madras  and  the  Deccan,  Clive 
had  hardly  been  able  to  commend  himself  to  Migor  Strin- 
ger Lawrence,  the  commander  of  the  British  troops,  by  his 
courage  and  skill  in  several  small  engagements,  when  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  forced  him  to  return  to  his  civil 
duties  in  a  short  time.  An  attack  of  the  malady  which 
so  severely  affected  his  spirLts  led  him  to  visit  Bengal, 
where  he  was  soon  to  distinguish  himself.  On  his  return 
he  found  a  contest  going  on  between  two  sets  of  rival 
claimants  for  the  position  of  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  and  for 
that  of  nawab  of  the  Camatic,  the  greatest  of  the  subor- 
dinate states  under  the  Deccan.  Dupleiz,  who  took  tlie 
part  of  the  pretenders  to  power  in  both  places,  was  carry- 
ing all  before  him.  The  British  had  been  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  force  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  and 
by  the  return  home,  on  leave,  of  Major  Lawrence.  But 
that  officer  had  appointed  Clive  commissary  for  the  supply 
of  the  troops  witn  provisions,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
More  than  one  disaster  had  taken  place  on  a  small  scale, 
when  Clive  drew  up  a  plan  for  dividing  the  enemy's  forces, 
and  offered  to  carry  it  out  himself.  The  pretender,  Chunda 
Sahib,  had  been  made  nawab  of  the  Camatic  with  Dupleix's 
assistance,  while  the  British  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
more  legitimate  successor,  Mahomed  Ah.  Chunda  Sahib 
had  left  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  to  reduce 
Trichinopolv,  then  held  by  a  weak  English  battalion. 
Clive  offered  to  attack  Arcot  that  he  might  force  Chunda 
Sahib  to  raise  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly.  But  Madras  and 
Fort  St.  David  could  supply  him  with  only  200  Europeans 
and  300  sepoys.  Of  the  eight  officers  who  led  them,  four 
were  civilians  like  Clive  himself,  and  six  had  never  beoi 
in  action.  His  force  had  but  three  field>pieces.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  Clive,  at  the  head  of  this  handful,  had  been 
seen  marching  during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
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led  the  enemy  to  evacaate  the  fort,  which  the  British  at 
onoe  began  to  strengthen  against  a  siege.  Clive  treated 
the  great  population  of  the  city  with  so  much  consider- 
ation that  they  helped  him^  not  only  to  fortify  his  position, 
but  to  make  successful  sallies  against  the  enemy.  As  the 
days  passed  on,  Chunda  Sahib  sent  a  large  army  under  his 
son  and  his  French  supporters,  who  entered  Aroot  and 
closely  besieged  Clive  in  the  citadel.  An  attempt  to  relieve 
him  from  Madras  was  defeated.  Meanwhile  the  news  of 
the  marvellous  defence  of  the  English  reached  the  Mahrat- 
ta  allies  of  Mahomed  Ali,  who  advanced  to  dive's  rescue. 
This  led  the  enemy  to  redouble  their  exertions,  but  in  vain. 
After  for  fifty  days  besieging  the  fort,  and  offering  larse 
sums  to  Clive  to  capitulate,  they  retired  from  Arcot.  The 
brave  garrison  had  been  so  reduced  by  the  gradual  failure 
of  provisions  that  the  sepoys  offered  to  be  content  with  the 
thin  gruel  which  resulted  from  the  boiling  of  the  rice, 
leaving  the  grain  to  their  European  comrades.  Of  the  200 
Europeans  45  had  been  killed,  and  of  the  300  sepoys  30 
had  fallen,  while  few  of  the  survivors  had  escaped  wounds. 
In  India^  we  miffht  say  in  all  history,  there  is  no  parallel  to 
this  exploit  of  1761  till  we  come  to  the  siege  of  Lucknow 
in  1857.  Clive,  now  reinforced,  followed  up  his  advan- 
tage, and  Major  Lawrence  returned  in  time  to  carry  the  war 
to  a  sucoessful  issue.  In  1754  the  first  of  our  Carnatic 
treaUes  was  made  provisionally,  between  Mr.  T.  Saunders, 
the  Company's  resident  at  Madras,  and  M.  Godeheu,  the 
French  commander,  in  which  the  English  prot^g^,  Ma- 
homed Ali,  was  virtually  recognized  as  nawab,  and  both  na- 
tions agreed  to  eoualize  their  possessions.  When  war  again 
broke  out  in  1756,  and  the  French,  during  dive's  absence 
in  Bengal,  obtained  successes  in  the  northern  districts,  his 
efforts  helped  to  drive  them  from  their  settlements.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  formally  confirmed  Mahomed  Ali 
in  the  position  which  Clive  had  won  for  him.  Two  years 
after,  the  Madras  work  of  dive  was  completed  by  a  fir- 
maun  from  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  recognizing  the  British 
possessions  in  Southern  India. 

The  siege  of  Arcot  at  once  gave  Clive  a  European  reputa- 
tion. Pitt  pronounced  the  youth  of  twenty-seven  who  had 
done  such  deeds  a  "  heaven-bom  general,"  thus  endorsing 
the  generous  appreciation  of  his  early  commander,  Mi\)or 
Lawrence.  When  the  Court  of  Directors  voted  him  a 
sword  worth  £700,  he  refused  to  receive  it  nnless  Lawrence 
was  similarly  honored.  He  left  Madras  for  home,  after 
ten  years'  abisence,  early  in  1753,  but  not  before  marrying 
Miss  Margaret  Maskelvne,  the  sister  of  a  friend,  and  of 
one  who  was  afterward  well  known  as  astronomer  royal. 
All  his  correspondence  proves  him  to  have  been  a  good 
husband  and  father,  at  a  time  when  society  was  far  from 
pure,  and  scandal  made  havoc  of  the  highest  reputations. 
In  after  days,  when  dive's  uprightness  and  stem  reform  of 
the  Compan^r's  civil  and  military  services  made  him  many 
enemies,  a  biography  of  him  api)eared  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Charles  (Mrraciolif  Gent,  All  the  evidence  is 
aeainst  the  probability  of  its  scandalous  stories  being  true, 
olive's  early  life  seetns  occasionally  to  have  led  him  to 
yield  to  one  of  the  vices  of  his  time^  loose  or  free  talk 
amonff  intimate  friends,  but  beyond  this  nothing  has  been 
proved  to  his  detriment.  After  he  had  been  two  years  at 
Dome  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  made  the  directors  anx- 
ious for  his  return.  He  was  sent  out,  in  1756,  as  governor 
of  Fort  St  David,  with  the  reversion  of  the  government  of 
Madras,  and  he  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  king's  army.  He  took  Bombay  on  his  way, 
and  there  oommanded  the  land  force  which  captured  Ghe- 
riah,  the  stronghold  of  the  Mahratta  pirate,  Angria.  In 
the  distribution  of  prize  money  which  followed  this  expe- 
dition he  showed  no  little  self  denial.  He  took  his  seat  as 
governor  of  Fort  St.  David  on  the  day  on  which  the  nawab 
of  Bengal  captured  Calcutta.  Thither  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment at  once  sent  him,  along  with  Admiral  Watson.  He 
entered  on  the  second  period  of  his  career. 

Since,  in  August,  1690,  Job  Chamock  had  landed  at  the 
village  of  Chuttanutti  with  a  gaaid  of  one  officer  and  30 
men,  the  infant  capital  of  Calcutta  had  become  a  rich  centre 
of  trade.  The  successive  nawabs  or  viceroys  of  Bengal 
had  been  friendly  to  it,  till,  in  1756,  8n/aj-ud-Dowlah 
succeeded  his  uncle  at  Moorshedabad.  His  predecessor's 
financial  minister  had  fied  to  Calcutta  to  escape  the  extor- 
tion of  the  new  nawab.  and  the  English  governor  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  refiigee.  Enraged  at  tiiis,  Suny-ud- 
Dowlah  captured  the  old  fort  of  Calcutta  on  the  6th 


Auffust,  and  plundered  it  of  more  than  two  miliums 
steriing.  Many  of  the  English  fled  to  the  ships  and 
dropp^  down  the  river.  The  146  who  remained  were 
forced  into  ''the  Black  Hole"  in  the  stifling  heat  of  the 
sultriest  period  of  the  year.  Only  23  came  out  alive.  The 
fleet  was  as  strone,  for  those  days,  as  the  land  foree  was 
weak.  Disembarking  his  troops  some  miles  below  the 
city,  Clive  marched  through  the  jungles,  where  he  lost  his 
way  owin^  to  the  treachery  of  his  guides,  but  soon  invested 
Fort  William,  while  the  fire  of  the  ships  reduced  it,  on  the 
2d  January,  1757.  On  the  4th  Febraary  he  defeated  the 
whole  army  of  the  nawab,  which  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  just  beyond  what  is  now  the  most  northerly 
suburb  of  Calcutta.  The  nawab  hastened  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  under  which  favorable  terms  were  conceded  to  the 
Company's  trade,  the  factories  and  plundered  property 
were  restored,  and  an  English  mint  was  established.  In 
the  accompanying  agreement,  offensive  and  defensive,  Clive 
appears  under  the  name  by  which  he  was  always  known  to 
the  natives  of  India,  Sabut  Jun^,  or  the  daring  in  war. 
The  hero  of  Arcot  had,  at  Angria's  stronghold,  and  now 
again  under  the  walls  of  Calcutta^  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  tlie  first  captain  of  the  time.  With  600  British 
soldiers,  800  sepoys,  7  field-pieces  and  500  sailors  to  draw 
them,  he  had  routed  a  force  of  34,000  men  with  40  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon,  50  elephants,  and  a  camp  that  extended 
upwards  of  four  miles  in  length.  His  own  account,  in  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gives  a  modest  but 
vivid  description  of  tne  battle,  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  overshadowed  by  Plaasy.  In  spite  of  his  double 
defeat  and  the  treaty  which  followed  it,  the  madness  of  the 
nawab  burst  forth  a^^n.  As  England  and  France  wera 
once  more  at  war,  Clive  sent  the  fieet  up  the  river  against 
Chandemagore,  while  he  besieged  it  by  land.  After  con- 
senting to  the  siege,  the  nawab  sought  to  assist  the  Fr^ich^ 
but  in  vain.  The  capture  of  their  principal  settlement  in 
India,  next  to  Pondicherry,  which  had  fallen  in  the  pre- 
vious war,  gave  the  combined  forces  prize  to  the  value  of 
£130,000.  The  mle^of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  became  as  intol- 
erable to  his  own  people  as  to  the  English.  Thev  formed 
a  oonfederoev  to  aepKiee  him,  at  Uie  head  of  which  was 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  his  commander-in-chief.  Associating 
with  himself  Admiral  Watson,  Governor  Drake,  and  Mr. 
Watts,  Clive  made  a  treaty  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  ^ve 
the  office  of  souba,  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  OnsBa, 
to  Jaffier,  who  was  to  pav  a  million  sterling  to  the  Com- 
pany for  its  losses  in  Calcutta  and  the  cost  of  its  troops, 
half  a  million  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
£200,000  to  the  native  inhabitants,  and  £70,000  to  its 
Armenian  merchants.  Up  to  this  point  all  is  clear.  Suny- 
ud-Dowlah  was  hopeless  as  a  ruler.  His  relations  alike 
to  his  master,  the  merely  titular  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  to 
the  people  left  the  province  open  to  the  strongest.  After 
''the  Black  Hole,"  the  baUle  of  Calcutta,  and  the  treach- 
ery at  Chandemagore  in  spite  of  the  treatv  which  followed 
that  battle,  the  E^t  India  Company  could  treat  the  nawab 
only  as  an  enemy.  Clive,  it  is  true^  might  have  disregard- 
ed all  native  intrigue,  marched  on  Moorshedabad.  and  at 
once  held  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  in  the  Company's  name. 
But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  this,  and  the  conseq^uences, 
with -so  small  a  force,  might  have  been  fatal.  The  idea  of 
acting  directly  as  mlers,  or  save  under  native  charters  and 
names,  was  not  developed  by  events  for  half  a  century. 
The  political  morality  of  the  time  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  Company  in  India,  led  Clive 
not  only  to  meet  the  dishonesty  of  his  native  associate  by 
e€[ual  dishonesty,  but  to  justify  his  conduct  by  the  declara- 
tion, years  after,  in  Parliament,  that  he  would  do  the  same 
again.  It  became  necessary  to  employ  the  richest  Benga- 
lee trader,  Omichund,  as  an  agent  between  Jaffier  Ali  and 
the  English  officials.  Master  of  the  secret  of  the  confeder- 
acy against  Sur^j-ud-Dowlah,  the  Bengalee  threatened  to 
betray  it  unless  he  was  guaranteed,  in  the  treaty  itself, 
£300,000.  To  dupe  the  villain,  who  was  really  paid  by 
both  sides,  a  second,  or  fictitious  treaty,  was  shown  him 
with  a  clause  to  this  effect.  This  Admiral  Watson  refused 
to  sign ;  "  but,"  Clive  deponed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  to  the  beet  of  his  remembrance,  he  gave  the  gentleman 
who  carried  it  leave  to  sign  his  name  upon  it;  his  lordship 
never  made  any  secret  of  it ;  he  thinks  it  warrantable  in 
such  a  case,  and  would  do  it  again  a  hundred  times;,  he 
had  no  interested  motive  in  doing  it,  and  did  it  with  a 
I  design  of  disappointing  the  expectations  of  a  rapacioot 
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Such  18  GliTe^B  own  defence  of  the  one  act  which, 
in  a  long  career  of  abounding  temptations,  stains  his  pub- 
lic Hfik 

The  whole  hot  season  of  1767  was  spent  in  these  neco- 
liatioos,  till  the  middle  of  Jane,  when  Olive  began  his 
narch  from  Chandemagore,  the  British  in  boats,  and  the 
iqnjB  along  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Hooghly.  That  river, 
above  Oalcutta,  is,  daring  the  rainy  season,  fed  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  Qanges  to  the  north  throueh  three  streams, 
which  in  the  hot  months  are  nearly  ary.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhagaratti,  the  most  westerly  of  these,  100 
miles  above  Chandemagore,  stands  Moorshedabad,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Mognl  viceroys  of  Bengal,  and  then  so  vast  that 
dive  compared  it  to  the  London  of  his  day.  Some  miles 
fitfther  down  is  the  field  of  PIssbv,  then  an  extensive  ^ve 
of  mango  trees,  of  which  enough  yet  remains,  in  spjite  of 
Ihe  hanging  cooree  of  the  stream,  to  enable  tne  visitor  to 
realiie  the  scene.  On  the  21st  June  Glive  arrived  on  the 
bank  oppoaite  Plassjy,  in  the  midst  of  that  outbuist  of 
xaiA  which  ushers  m  the  south-west  monsoon  of  India. 
ffia  whole  arm^  amounted  to  1100  Europeans  and  2100 
native  iroon^  with  10  field-pieces.  The  nawab  had  drawn 
op  18,000  norse,  50,000  foot,  and  53  pieces  of  heav^  ord- 
nance^ served  by  French  artillerymen.  For  once  m  his 
career  Glive  hesitated,  and  called  a  council  of  sixteen 
otBoen  to  decide^  as  he  put  it^  **  whether  in  our  present 
fltnatioin,  without  assistance,  and  on  our  own  bottom,  it 
woold  be  prudent  to  attadc  the  nawab,  or  whether  we 
aiioald  wait  till  ioined  by  some  country  power?"  Olive 
himself  headed  the  nine  who  voted  for  d^y ;  M^or  (after- 
wards Sir)  Eyre  Goote,  led  the  seven  who  counselled  im- 
mediate attack.  But,  either  because  his  daring  asserted 
ilsel^  or  because,  also,  of  a  letter  that  he  received  from 
Jaffier  Ali,  as  has  been  said,  Glive  was  the  first  to  diange 
his  mind  and  to  communicate  with  Mi^or  Eyre  Goote. 
One  tradition,  followed  bv  Macaulay,  represents  him  as 
Spalding  an  hour  in  thought  under  the  shade  of  some  trses^ 
While  he  resolved  the  issues  of  what  was  to  prove  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Another,  turned  into 
vem  by  an  Anglo-Indian  poet,  pictures  his  resolution  as 
tiie  resmt  of  a  (&eam.  However  that  may  be^  he  did  well 
as  a  soldier  to  trust  to  the  dash  and  even  rashness  that  had 
gained  Aroot  and  triumphed  at  Galcutta,  and  as  a  states- 
man, since  retreat,  or  even  delay,  would  have  put  back  the 
civilisation  of  India  for  years.  When,  after  the  heavy 
ndn,  the  son  rose  brightly  on  the  22d,  the  3200  men  and 
the  ten  guns  crossed  Uie  river  and  took  possession  of  the 
flfove  and  its  tanks  of  water,  while  Glive  established  his 
headquarters  in  a  hunting  loage.  On  the  23d  the  engage- 
ment took  place  and  lastea  the  whole  day.  Except  the  40 
Frenchmen  and  the  suns  which  they  worked^  the  enemy 
did  little  to  reply  to  the  British  cannonade  which,  with  the 
39th  Begiment,  scattered  the  host,  inflicting  on  it  a  loss  of 
500  men.  Glive  restrained  the  ardor  of  Major  Kirkpat- 
rick,  for  he  trusted  to  Jaffier  All's  abstinenoe,  if  not  deser- 
tion to  his  ranksy  and  knew  the  importance  of  sparinff  his 
own  small  force.  He  lost  hardly  a  white  soldier ;  in  all  22 
sepoys  were  killed  and  50  wounded.  His  own  account 
writt^i  a  month  after  the  battle  to  the  secret  committee  of 
die  court  of  directors,  is  not  less  nnaflbcted  than  that  in 
which  he  had  annonnoed  the  defeat  of  the  nawab  at  Gal- 
cutta. 8uny-ad-Dowlah  fled  from  the  field  on  a  camel, 
secured  what  wealth  he  could,  and  came  to  an  untimely 
end.  Glive  entered  Moonhedabad,  and  established  Jaffier 
Ali  in  the  position  which  his  descendants  have  ever  since 
enjoyed,  as  pensioners,  but  have  not  unfrequently  abused. 
When  taken  through  the  treasury,  amid  a  million  and  a 
half  sterlinffs*  worth  of  rupees,  gold  and  silver  plate,  jew- 
el^ and  ricn  goods,  and  besought  to  ask  what  he  would, 
Clive  was  content  with  £160,000,  while  half  a  million  was 
disdnboted  among  the  armv  and  navy,  both  in  addition 
to  gifts  of  £24,(XK)  to  each  member  of  the  Gompan^s 
committee,  and  besides  the  public  compensation  stip- 
ulated for  in  the  treaty.  It  was  to  this  occasion  that  he 
referred  in  his  defence  before  the  House  of  Gommons, 
when  he  declared  that  he  marvelled  at  his  moderation.  He 
sooght  rather  to  increase  the  shares  of  the  fleet  and  the 
ln>^  at  his  own  expense^  as  he  had  done  at  Gheiiak  and 
iid  more  than  once  afterwards,  with  prize  of  war.  What 
•he  did  take  from  the  grateful  nawab  for  himself  was  less 
than  the  drcomstances  justified  from  an  Oriental  point  of 
view,  was  far  less  than  was  pressed  upon  him,  not  onlv  by 
JaflwB  Ally  but  by  the  hundieds  of  the  native  nobles  whose 


S'fts  Glive  steadilv  refused,  and  was  openly  acknowledged 
om  the  first  He  followed  a  usage  fully  recognised  by 
the  Gompany,  although  the  fruitful  source  of  fdture  eviu 
which  he  himself  was  again  sent  out  to  correct  The 
Gompany  itself  acquired  a  revenue  of  £100,000  a  year, 
and  a  contribution  towards  its  losses  and  military  expendi- 
ture of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Such  was  Jaffier 
All's  gratitude  to  plive  that  he  afterwards  presented  him 
with  the  quit-rent  of  the  Gompan/s  lands  in  and  around 
Galcutta,  amounting  to  an  annuity  of  £27,000  for  life,  and 
left  him  by  will  the  sum  of  £70,000,  which  Glive  devoted 
to  the  army. 

While  busy  with  the  civil  administration,  the  conqueror 
of  Plass^  continued  to  follow  up  his  military  success.  He 
sent  Mi^r  Goote  in  pursuit  of  the  French  simost  as  fiir  as 
Benares.  He  despatched  Golonel  Forde  to  Visagapatam 
and  the  northern  districts  of  Madras,  where  that  officer 
gained  the  battle  of  Gondore,  pronounced  by  Broome  "  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  actions  on  militarjr  record."  He  came 
into  direct  contact,  for  the  first  tima  with  the  Great  Mogul 
himself  an  event  which  resulted  in  the  most  important 
consequences  during  the  third  period  of  his  career.  Shah 
Aalum.  when  Shahsada,  or  heir»apparenty  quarrelled  with 
his  father  Aalum  Qeer  II.,  the  emperor,  and  united  with 
the  viceroys  of  Oudh  and  Allaliabad  for  the  conquest  of 
Bengal.  He  advanced  as  fer  as  Patna,  which  he  besieged 
with  40,000  mou  Jaffier  All,  in  terror,  soit  his  son  to  its 
relief,  and  implored  the  aid  of  Glive.  Miyor  Gaillaod 
defeated  the  prince's  army  at  the  battle  of  Sirpore^  and  die- 
persed  it  Finally,  at  this  period,  Glive  rcqpelled  the 
aggression  of  the  Dutch^  and  avenged  the  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  on  that  occasion  when  he  wrote  his  fiunons 
letter.  ''Dear  Forde^  fi^ht  them  immediately:  I  will  send 
you  the  order  of  council  to-morrow."  Meanwnile  he  never 
ceased  to  improve  the  oiganiaation  and  drill  of  the  sepoy 
army,  after  a  European  model,  and  enlisted  into  it  many 
Mahometans  of  fine  physioue  from  Upper  India.  He  r»> 
fortified  Galcutta.  In  1760,  after  four  years  of  labor  so 
incessant  and  results  so  fflorious,  his  health  gave  way  and 
he  returned  to  Englana.  "It  appeared,"  wrote  a  con- 
temporary on  the  spot,  "as  if  the  soul  was  departing  from 
the  government  of  Bengal.**  He  had  been  formally  made 
governor  of  Bengal  by  the  court  of  directore  at  a  time 
when  his  nominal  superiore  in  Madras  sousht  to  recall  him 
to  their  help  there.  But  he  had  discerned  the  importance 
of  the  provinoe  even  during  his  first  visit  to  its  rich  delta, 
mighty  rivers,  and  teeming  population.  It  should  bo 
noticed,  also,  that  he  had  the  kingly  gift  of  selecting  the 
ablest  subordinates,  for  even  thus  early  he  had  discovered 
the  ability  of  yoang  Warren  Hastings,  destined  to  be  his 
peat  successor,  and,  a  year  after  Plassy,  made  him  "  res- 
ident" at  the  nawab^s  court 

In  1700,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Glive  returned  to 
England  with  a  fortune  of"^  at  least  £300,000  and  the  quit- 
rent  of  £27,000  a  year,  after  earinff  for  the  comfort  of  his 
parents  and  sbters,  and  giving  Miyor  Lawrence,  his  old 
commanding  officer,  who  had  early  encouraged  his  military 
genius,  £500  a  year.  The  money  had  been  honorably  and 
publicly  acquired,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gompany.  The 
amount  might  have  been  four  times  what  it  was^  had  Glive 
been  either  greedy  after  wealth  or  ungmierous  to  the  col- 
leagues and  the  troops  whom  he  led  to  victoij.  In  the  five 
years  of  his  conquests  and  administration  m  Bengal  the 
young  man  had  crowded  together  a  succession  of  ex- 
ploits which  led  Lord  Macaulay,  in  what  that  historian 
termed  his  "  fiashy ''  essay  on  the  subject^  to  compare  him 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  there  was  this  difierence  in 
Olive's  favor,  due  not  more  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  than  to  the  object  of  his  policy — he  gave  peaccL 
security,  prosperity,  and  such  liberty  as  the  case  allowed 
of  to  a  people  now  reckoned  at  240  millions,  who  had  for 
centuries  been  the  prev  of  oppression,  while  Napoleon 
warred  only  for  personal  ambitioiL  and  the  absolutism  he 
established  has  left  not  a  wreck  benind.  During  the  three 
years  that  Glive  remained  in  England  he  sousht  a  political 
position,  chiefly  that  he  might  influence  ue  course  of 
events  in  India,  which  he  had  left  full  of  promise.  He 
had  been  well  received  at  courts  had  been  made  Baron 
Glive  of  Plassy,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  had  bought 
estates,  and  hsid  got  not  only  himself  but  his  friends  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Gommons  after  the  feshion  of  the 
time.  Then  it  was  that  he  set  himself  to  reform  the  home 
^tem  of  the  East  India  Gompany,  and  commenced  t 
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bitter  warfare  with  Mr.  Snlivan,  chairman  of  the  oonrt  of 
directoiB,  whom  finally  he  defeated.  In  this  he  was  aided 
by  the  news  of  reverses  in  Bengal.  Vansittart,  his  suooessor, 
haying  no  great  influence  over  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  had  pat 
KoMim  Ali  Khan,  the  son-in-law.  in  his  place  in  oonsiaer- 
ation  of  certain  payments  to  the  English  officials.  After  a 
brief  tenure  Koesim  Ali  had  fled,  had  ordered  Summers, 
or  Bumroo,  a  Swiss  mercenary  of  liia,  to  batcher  the  garri- 
son of  150  English  at  Patna,  and  had  disappeared  under 
the  protection  of  his  brother  yiceroj  of  Ondn.  The  whole 
Company's  seryioe,  dvil  and  military,  had  become  demor- 
idicea  by  such  gii^,  and  by  the  monopoly  of  the  inland  as 
well  as  export  tradeu  to  such  an  extent  that  the  natives 
were  pauperized,  ana  the  Com^nv  was  plundered  of  the 
revenues  which  Glive  had  acquired  for  them.  The  court 
of  propiietorsy  accordingly,  who  elected  the  directors, 
forced  them,  in  spite  of  Sulivan,  to  hurry  out  Lord  Clive 
to  Bengal  with  the  double  powers  of  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

What  he  had  d<me  for  Madras,  what  he  had  accomplished 
for  Bengal  proper,  and  what  he  had  efiected  in  reforming 
the  GompMiy  itself,  he  was  now  to  complete  in  less  than 
two  years,  in  this  the  third  period  of  his  career,  by  puttinp^ 
hia  country  ^litically  in  the  place  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 
and  preventinff  for  ever  the  possibility  of  the  corruption 
to  which  the  iSiglish  in  India  had  been  driven  by  an  evil 
system.  On  the  Sd  May,  1765,  he  landed  at  Calcutta 
to  learn  that  Jaffier  Ah  Khan  had  died,  leaving  him 
personally  £70,000,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
though  not  before  the  Government  had  be^  further 
demoralised  by  taking  £100,000,  as  a  gift  from  the  new 
nawab ;  while  Koesim  Ali  had  induced  not  only  the  vice- 
roy of  Oudh,  but  the  emperor  of  I>elhi  himself,  to  invade 
Behar.  After  the  first  mutinv  in  the  Bengal  army,  which 
was  suppressed  by  blowing  the  sepov  ringleader  from  the 

Sns,  Major  Munro^ "  the  Kapier  of  those  times,''  scattered 
B  united  armies  on  the  hard-fought  field  of  Buxar.  The 
emperor,  Shah  Aalum,  detached  himself  from  the  league, 
while  the  Oudh  viceroy  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  Clive  had  now  an  opportunity  of  repeating  in 
Hindustan,  or  Upper  India^  what  he  had  accomplished  for 
the  good  of  Benffsl.  He  might  have  secured  what  are  now 
callM  the  North-Western  Frovinces  and  Oudh,  and  have 
rendered  unnecessary  the  campaigns  of  Wellesley  and 
Lake.  But  he  had  other  work  in  the  consolidation  of  rich 
Bensal  itself,  making  it  abase  from  which  the  mighty  fabric 
of  Aitish  India  could  afterwards  steadily  and  proportion- 
lally  grow.  Hence  he  returned  to  the  Oudh  vicerov  all  his 
'territory  save  the  provinces  of  Allahabad  and  Corah,  which 
he  made  over  to  the  weak  emperor.  But  from  that  emperor 
•he  secured  the  most  important  document  in  the  whole  of 
oar  Indian  history  up  to  that  time,  which  appears  in  the 
records  as  "  firmaund  from  the  King  Shah  Aalum,  grant- 
ing the  dewany  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  to  the  Com- 
ny,  1765."  The  date  was  the  12th  August,  the  place 
^  ^^iMu«&  the  throne  an  English  dining-table  covered  with 
embroidered  cloth  and  surmounted  hj  a  chair  in  dive's 
tent.  It  is  all  pictured  by  a  Mahometan  contemporary, 
who  indignantly  exclaims  that  so  great  a  ''transaction  was 
done  and  finished  in  leas  time  than  would  have  been  taken 
up  in  the  sale  of  a  jackass."  By  this  deed  the  Company 
became  the  real  sovereign  rulers  of  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple^ yielding  a  revenue  of  four  millions  sterling.  All  this 
naa  been  accomplished  by  Clive  in  the  few  orief  years 
since  he  had  avenged  **  the  Black  Hole  "  of  Calcutta.  This 
would  be  a  small  matter,  or  might  even  be  a  cause  of  re- 
proach, were  it  not  that  the  Company's,  now  the  Queen's, 
■ndisputed  sovereignty  proved,  after  a  sore  period  of  tran- 
Bition,  the  salvation  of  these  millions.  The  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  Bengal,  with  some  additions  since  dive's 
time,  now  contains  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  yields  an 
annual  revenue  of  twelve  millions  sterling,  of  which  eight 
goes  every  year  to  assist  in  the  good  government  of  the 
rest  of  India.  But  dive,  though  thus  moderate  and  even 
generous  to  an  extent  which  called  forth  the  astonishment 
of  the  natives,  had  all  a  statesman's  foresight  On  the 
same  date,  he  obtained  not  only  an  imperial  charter  for 
the  Company's  possessions  in  the  Camatic  also,  thus  com- 
pleting the  work  he  began  at  Aroot,  but  a  third  firmann 
for  the  highest  of  all  the  lieutenancies  or  sonbaships  of  the 
empireL  that  of  the  Deccan  itself.  The  fact  has  only  re- 
cently oeen  discovered,  by  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter 
tnxuk  the  secret  committee  of  the  court  of  directors  to  the 


Madras  Government,  dated  27th  April,  1768.  Still  so  dis- 
proportionate seemed  the  British  force,  not  only  to  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  princes  and  people  of  Indist 
but  to  the  claims  and  ambition  of  French,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  rivals,  that  dive's  last  advice  to  the  directors,  as 
he  finally  left  India  in  1777,  was  this,  given  in  a  remark- 
able state  paper  but  little  known :  "  We  are  sensible  that» 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  dewany,  the  power  formerly 
belonging  to  the  soubah  of  those  provinces  is  totally,  in 
fact,  vested  in  the  East  India  Company.  Nothing  remains 
to  him  but  the  name  and  shadow  of  authority.  This  name^ 
however,  this  shadow,  it  is  indispensably  neoeesary  we 
should  seem  to  venerate."  On  a  wider  arena,  even  that 
of  the  Great  Mogul  himself,  the  shadow  was  kept  up  till 
it  obliterated  itself  in  the  massacre  of  English  people  in 
the  Delhi  palace  in  1857 ;  and  the  Queen  was  proclaimed^ 
first,  direct  ruler  on  the  Ist  November,  1858,  and  then  em 
press  of  India  on  the  let  Januai^,  1877. 

Having  thus  founded  the  empire  of  British  India,  divers 
painftil  duty  was  to  create  a  pure  and  strong  administra- 
tion, such  as  alone  would  justify  its  possession  bjr  foreign- 
ers. The  civil  service  was  de-orientalised  by  raising  th» 
miserable  salaries  which  had  tempted  its  members  to  be 
corrupt,  by  forbidding  the  aooeptance  of  gifts  from  natives^ 
and  by  exacting  covenants  under  which  participation  in 
the  inland  trade  was  stopped.  Not  less  important  wera 
his  military  reforms.  Witn  his  usual  tact  and  nerve  he 
put  down  a  mutiny  of  the  English  officers,  who  chose  to 
resent  the  veto  against  receiving  presents  and  the  reduo» 
tion  of  batta  at  a  time  when  two  Mahratta  armies  wers 
marching  on  Bengal.  His  reorsanisation  of  the  army,  oa 
the  lines  of  that  which  he  had  begun  after  Plasey,  and 
which  was  neglected  during  his  second  vitdt  to  England, 
has  since  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  ablest  Indian 
officers.  He  divided  the  whole  into  three  brigades,  so  as 
to  make  each  a  complete  force,  in  itself  equal  to  any  single 
native  army  that  could  be  broug^ht  against  it  His  one  fault 
was  that  of  his  age  and  his  position,  with  so  small  a  number 
of  men.  He  lacked  a  sumcient  number  of  British  artil« 
lerymen,  and  would  not  commit  the  mistake  of  his  suc- 
cessors, who  trained  natives  to  work  the  guns,  which  were 
turned  against  us  with  such  e£^  in  1857.  It  is  sufficient 
to  sa^F  that  Government  has  returned  to  his  policy,  for  noi 
a  native  gunner  is  now  to  be  found  save  in  a  few  unhealthy 
and  isolated  fttrntier  posts. 

dive's  final  return  to  England,  a  poorer  man  than  he 
went  out,  in  spite  of  still  more  tremendous  temptations^ 
was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  his  personal  memiei^ 
exceeded  only  by  that  which  the  malice  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  afterwards  excited  against  Warren  Hastings.  Ev- 
erv  civilian  whose  illicit  g^ins  he  had  cut  off,  every  officer 
whose  conspiracy  he  had  foiled,  every  proprietor  or  director^ 
like  Sulivan,  whose  selfish  schemes  he  had  thwarted,  now 
sought  their  opportunity.  He  had,  with  consistent  gen- 
erositv,  at  once  made  over  the  legacy  of  £70,000  from  the 
gratdol  Jaffier  Ali,  as  the  capital  of  what  has  since  been 
known  as  '*  the  Clive  Fund,"  for  the  support  of  invalided 
European  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  and  their  widows^ 
and  tne  Company  had  allowed  8  per  cent  on  the  sum  for 
an  object  which  it  was  otherwise  bound  to  meet    Bur- 

S^yne,  of  Saratoga  memory,  did  his  best  to  induce  th» 
ouse  of  Commons,  in  which  Lord  Clive  was  now  menK 
ber  for  Shrewsbury,  to  impeach  the  man  who. gave  his 
country  an  empire,  ancl  the  people  of  that  empire  peace 
and  justice,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  without  blot  on  the 
gift,  save  in  the  matter  of  Omichuna.  The  result,  after 
the  brilliant  and  honorable  defences  of  his  career  which 
will  be  found  in  Almon's  JMaies  for  1773,  was  a  comprcK 
mise  that  saved  England  this  time  from  the  dishonor 
which,  when  Warren  Hastinip  had  to  run  the  gauntlet^ 
put  it  in  the  same  category  with  France  in  the  treatment 
of  its  public  benefactors  abroad.  On  a  division  the  House^ 
by  155  to  95,  carried  the  motion  that  Lord  Clive  **  did  ob- 
tain and  poasesB  himself"  of  £234,000  during  his  first  ad« 
ministration  of  Bengal ;  but,  refusing  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  tact,  it  passed  unanimously  the  second  motion,  at 
five  in  the  morning,  "  that  Bobert,  Lord  Clive,  did  at  the 
same  time  render  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country."  The  one  moral  question,  the  one  stain  of  ali 
that  brilliant  and  tempted  life — the  Omichund  treaty — was- 
not  touched. 

Only  one  who  can  personally  understand  what  divers 
power  and  services  were  will  rightly  realize  the  effect  oa 
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bim,  thoaeh  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  the  diBcnsBions  through 
which  he  iiad  been  dragged.  We  have  referred  to  Warren 
Hastings's  impeachment,  but  there  is  a  more  recent  parallel. 
The  marquis  of  Dalhousle  did  almost  as  much  to  complete 
the  territorial  area  and  civilized  administration  of  British 
hkdifL  in  his  eight  years'  term  of  office  as  Lord  Glive  to 
Jband  die  empire  in  a  similar  period.  As  Olive's  accusers 
songhta  new  weapon  in  the  ^reat  famine  of  1770,  for  which 
he  was  in  no  sense  responsible,  so  there  were  critics  who 
aocosed  Dalhousie  of  having  caused  that  mutiny  which,  in 
troth,  he  would  have  prevented  had  the  British  Govern- 
ment listened  to  his  counsel  not  to  reduce  the  small  English 
army  in  the  country.  Glive  tells  us  his  own  feelings  in  a 
paasage  of  first  importance  when  we  seek  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  fatal  act  by  which  he  ended  his  life.  In  the  greatest 
of  his  speeches,  in  reply  to  Lord  North,  he  said, — "My  sit- 
uation, sir,  has  not  been  an  easy  one  for  these  twelve  months 
oast,  and  though  my  conscience  could  never  accuse  me,  yet 
I  felt  for  my  friends  who  were  involved  in  the  same  cen- 
mre  as  myself.  ...  I  have  been  examined  by  the  select 
oommittee  more  like  a  sheep-stealer  than  a  member  of  this 
House."  FuUv  accepting  that  statement^  and  believinff 
him  to  have  been  purer  than  his  accnsers  in  spite  of 
temptations  unknown  to  them,  we  see  in  Give's  end  the 
result  merely  of  physical  suffering,  of  chronic  disease 
which  opium  foiled  to  abate^  while  Uie  worrv  and  chagrin 
caused  by  his  enemies  gave  it  full  scope.  This  sreat  man, 
who  fell  short  only  of  Uie  highest  form  of  moral  greatness 
on  one  supreme  occasion,  but  who  did  more  for  his  country 
than  any  soldier  till  Wellingtoii,  and  more  for  the  people 
and  i>rinces  of  India  than  any  statesman  in  history,  ceased 
to  exist  on  the  22d  November,  1774,  in  his  fiftieth  vear. 

The  portrait  of  Olive,  by  Dance,  in  the  Oouncil  Ohamber 
of  Government  House,  Calcutta,  faithfullv  represents  him. 
He  was  slightly  above  middle^ise,  with  a  countenance 
rendered  heavy  and  almost  sad  by  a  natural  fulness  above 
the  eyes.  Reserved  to  the  many,  he  was  beloved  by  hb 
own  mmily  and  friends.  His  encouragement  of  scientific 
undertakings  like  Miyor  Rennell's  surveys,  and  of  philo- 
logical resoLrches  like  Mr.  Gladwin's,  was  marked  by  the 
two  honorary  distinctions  of  F.B.S.  and  LL.D. 

The  best  authorities  for  bis  life,  which  has  yet  to  bo  worthily 
written,  are—article  "  Olive,"  in  tho  second  or  Eippis's  edition 
ef  the  Bioffrapkia  Briianniea,  from  materials  supplied  by  his 
brother.  Archdeacon  Clive,  by  Henry  Beaufoy,  M.P. ;  Broome's 
MiHory  of  the  Bengal  Army ;  Aitehison's  Treatiee,  second  edi- 
tion, 1876 ;  Ormo's  Hietoty  ;  and  Malcolm's  Life.       (o.  SM.) 

CLOCKS.  The  ori^n  of  clock  work  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  by  many 
writers  that  docks,  horologiaf  were  in  use  so  early  as  the 
9th  century,  and  that  thev  were  then  invented  by  an  arch- 
deacon  of  Verona,  named  Pacificus,  there  appears  to  be  no 
olear  evidence  that  they  were  machines  at  all  resembling 
those  which  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  five  or  six 
oeDtnries.  But  it  mav  be  inferred  from  various  allusions 
to  kordogiOf  and  to  their  striking  spontaneously,  in  the 
12th  century,  that  genuine  docks  existed  then,  though 
there  is  no  surviving  description  of  any  one  until  the  13th 
oentory,  when  it  appears  that  a  horologium  was  sent  by  the 
sultan  of  Egypt  in  1232  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  '*  It 
resembled  a  celestial  f^lobe,  in  which  the  sun.  moon,  and 
planets  moved,  being  impelled  by  weights  ana  wheels,  so 
Uiai  they  pointed  out  thd  hour,  day,  and  night  with  cer- 
taioty."  A  dock  was  put  up  in  a  former  dock  tower  at, 
WeBtminster  with  some  great  bells  in  1288,  out  of  a  fine' 
imposed  on  a  corrupt  chief-justice,  and  the  motto  Diseite 
juaHHam,  moniti,  inscribed  upon  it.  The  bells  were  sold 
or  rather,  it  is  said,  eambled  away,  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
1292  one  is  mentioned  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  as  costing 
£30.  And  another  at  St.  Albans,  by  B.  Wallingford  the 
abbot  in  1326,  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  there  was  not 
in  all  Europe,  showing  various  astronomical  phenomena. 
A  description  of  one  in  Dover  Castle  with  the  date  1348  on 
it  was  published  bv  the  late  Admiral  Smvth,  P.B.A.S., 
in  1851,  and  the  clock  itself  was  exhibited  goin^,  in  the 
8dentific  Exhibition  of  1876.  In  the  early  editions  of 
this  EncudcpoDdia  there  was  a  picture  of  a  very  similar 
one,  made  by  I>e  Vick  for  the  French  king  Charles  V. 
aboat  the  same  time,  much  like  our  common  docks  of  the 
last  century,  except  that  it  had  a  vibrating  balance,  but 
DO  spring,  instoid  of  a  pendulum,  for  peoduiums  were  not 
invented  till  three  centuries  after  that. 


The  general  construction  of  the  going  part  of  all  clocks^ 
except  large  or  turret  docks,  which  we  shall  treat  sep« 
arateiy.  is  substantially  the  same,  and  fig.  1  is  a  section  of 
an^  ordinary  house  clock.  B  is  the  baml  with  the  rope 
coiled  round  it,  generally  16  times  for  the  8  days;  the  barrel 
is  fixed  to  its  arbor  K,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  winding 
square  coming  up  to  the  face  or  dial  of  the  dodc ;  the 
dial  is  here  shown  as  fixed  either  by  small  screws  z,  or  by  a 
socket  and  pin  s,  to  the  prolonged  pillars  p,  p,  which  (4  or 
6  in  number)  connect  the  plates  or  frame  of  the  clock 
together,  though  the  dial  is  commonly,  but  for  no  good 
reason,  set  on  to  the  front  plate  by  another  set  of  pillars  of 
its  own.  The  great  wheel  G  rides  on  the  arbor,  and  is . 
connected  with  the  barrel  by  the  ratchet  B,  the  action  of 
which  is  shown  more  fully  in  fig.  14.  The  intermediate 
wheel  r  in  this  drawing  is  for  a  purpose  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter,  and  for  the  present  it  may  be  considered 
a0  omitted,  and  the  click  of  the  ratchet  B  as  fixed  to  the 
great  whed.    The  great  whed  drives  the  pinion  e  whicli 


Fie.  1. — Section  of  House  Clock. 

is  called  the  centre  pinion,  on  the  arbor  of  the  eeiUre  \ 
C,  which  goes  through  to  the  dial,  and  carries  the  long,  oi 
minute-hand;  this  wheel  always  turns  in  an  hour,  and 
the  great  wheel  generally  in  12  hours,  by  having  12  times  aa 
many  teeth  as  the  centre  pinion.  The  centre  wheel  drives 
the  "second  wheel"  D  hy  its  pinion  d,  and  that  again 
drives  the  scape-whed  E  by  its  pinion  e.  If  the  pinions  d 
and  e  have  each  8  teeth  or  leaves  (as  the  teeth  of  pinions 
&re  usually  called),  0  will  have  64  teeth  and  D  60,  in  a 
dock  of  which  the  scape-wheel  turns  in  a  minute,  so  that 
the  seconds  hand  may  be  set  on  its  arbor  prolonged  to  the 
dial.  A  represents  the  pallets  of  the  escapement,  whick 
will  be  described  presently,  and  thdr  arbor  a  goes  through 
a  large  hole  in  the  back  plate  near  F,  and  its  back  pivot 
turns  in  a  cock  OFQ  screwed  on  to  the  back  plate.  From 
the  pallet  arbor  at  F  descends  the  eruUh  Ff,  ending  in 
the  fork  /,  which  embraces  the  pendulum  P,  so  that  as  the 
pendulum  vibrates,  the  crutch  and  the  pallets  necessarily 
vibrate  with  it.  The  pendulum  is  hung  by  a  thin  spring 
S  from  the  cock  Q,  so  that  the  bending  point  of  the  sprinf( 
may  be  just  oppodte  the  end  of  the  pallet  arbor,  and  the 
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edge  of  the  spring  as  dose  to  the  end  of  that  arhor  as 
possible— -ft  point  too  frequently  ncfflected. 

We  may  now  eo  to  the  front  (or  left  hand)  of  the  dock, 
and  describe  the  dial  or  "  motion-work."  The  minute-hana 
fits  on  to  a  SQuared  end  of  a  brass  socket,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  whed  M,  and  fits  dose,  but  not  tight,  on  the  jjro- 
longed  arbor  of  the  centre  wheel.  Behind  this  whed  is  a 
bent  spring  which  is  (or  ought  to  be)  set  on  the  same  arbor 
with  a  sijttare  hole  (not  a  round  one  as  it  sometimes  is) 
in  the  middle,  so  that  it  mnst  turn  with  the  arbor;  the 
wheel  is  pressed  up  against  this  sprint,  and  kept  there  by  a 
cap  and  a  small  pin  through  the  end  of  the  arbor.  The 
oonsequence  is,  that  there  is  friction  enough  between  the 
spring  and  the  wheel  to  carry  the  hand  round,  but  not 
enough  to  resist  a  moderate  push  with  the  finger  for  the 
purpose  ofaltering  the  time  inoicated.  This  wheel  M,  which 
18  sometimes  called  the  minute-wheel,  but  is  better  called 
flie  hovr^heel  as  it  turns  in  an  hour,  arives  another  whed 
N,  of  the  same  number  of  teeth,  whicn  has  a  pinion  attached 
to  it;  and  that  pinion  drives  the  twelve-hour  whed  H, 
which  is  also  attached  to  a  large  socket  or  pipe  carrying  the 
hour  hand,  and  riding  on  the  former  socket,  or  rather  (in 
order  to  relieve  the  centre  arbor  of  that  extra  weight)  on  an 
intermediate  socket  fixed  to  the  hridffe  L,  which  is  screwed 
to  the  front  plate  over  the  hour-wheel  M.  The  wdght  W, 
which  drives  the  train  and  gives  the  impulse  to  the  pendu- 
lum through  the  escapement,  is  generally  hung  by  a  catgut 
line  passing  through  a  i>ulle^  attached  to  the  weight,  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  being  tied  to  some  convenient  place 
in  the  dock  frame  or  eeai-boardf  to  which  it  la  fixed  by 
screws  through  the  lower  pillars.  It  has  usually  been  the 
practice  to  make  the  case  of  house  clocks  and  astronomical 
clocks  not  less  than  6  feet  high ;  but  that  is  a  very  un- 
necessary waste  of  space  and  materials;  for  by  dther 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  barrd,  or  the  number  of  its 
turns,  b^  increasing  the  size  of  the  ^eat  wheel  by  one-half, 
or  hanf^ing  the  weights  by  a  treble  instead  of  a  double  line, 
a  case  just  long  enough  ibr  the  pendulum  will  also  be  Ions 
enough  for  the  &11  of  the  wdghts  in  7^  or  8  days.  Of 
course  the  wdffhts  have  to  be  increased  m  the  same  ratio, 
and  indeed  rawer  more,  to  overcome  the  increased  friction ; 
bat  that  is  of  no  consequence. 

Pehdvluh. 
The  claim  to  the  invontion  of  the  pendalmii,  like  the  olaim  to 
BOtt  inrentioDB,  is  dliputed ;  and  we  hare  no  intention  of  try- 
ing  to  settle  it.  It  was,  like  many  other  disooveries  and  inven- 
tions, probably  made  by  rarions  persons  independently,  and 
almost  simdlanooasly,  when  the  state  of  soienoe  had  become 
ripe  for  iL  The  disoovery  of  that  peculiarly  valuable  property 
of  the  pendulum  called  iaoehranism,  or  the  disposition  to  Tiorate 
diiferent  arcs  in  very  nearly  the  same  time  (provided  the  arcs 
are  none  of  them  largej,  is  commonly  attributed  to  Galileo,  in 
the  well-known  story  or  his  being  struck  with  the  isoohronism 
of  a  chandelier  hung  by  a  long  chain  from  the  roof  of  the  church 
at  Florence.  And  Gdileo's  son  appears  as  a  rival  of  Avioenna, 
Huyghens,  Dr.  Hooke,  and  a  London  dockmaker  named  Har- 
ris, for  the  honor  of  having  first  applied  the  pendulum  to  reg- 
ulate the  motion  of  a  dpck  train,  ail  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
Huyghens  was  the  first  who  mathematically  investigated,  and 
therefore  really  knew,  the  true  nature  of  those  properties  of  the 
penddum  which  may  now  be  found  explained  in  any  math- 
ematical book  on  mechanics.  He  discovered  that  if  a  nrnpU 
penddum  (•'.«.,  a  weight  or  hob  consisting  of  a  single  point,  and 
hung  by  a  rod  or  string  of  no  weisht)  can  be  made  to  describe, 
not  a  circle,  but  a  cycloid  of  which  the  string  would  be  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature  at  the  lowest  point,  all  its  vibrations,  however 
large,  will  be  performed  in  the  same  time.  For  a  little  distance 
near  the  bottom,  the  circle  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  cy- 
doid;  and  hence  it  is  that,  for  small  arcs,  a  pendulum  vibrat- 
ing as  usual  in  a  cirde  is  nearly  enough  isochronous  for  the 
gurposes  of  horology;  more  especially  when  contrivances  are 
itroduced  either  to  compensate  for  the  variations  of  the  arc, 
or,  better  still,  to  destroy  them  dtogether,  by  making  the  force 
en  the  penddum  so  constant  that  its  aro  may  never  sensibly 

The  difference  between  the  time  of  any  tmall  aro  of  the  circle 
and  anjf  aro  of  the  cycloid  varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the 
eiroular  aro;  and  agdn,  the  difference  between  tne  times  of 
any  two  small  and  nearly  equal  drcdar  arcs  of  the  same  pen- 
ddum, varies  nearly  as  the  are  itself.  If  a,  the  arc,  is  in- 
ereased  by  a  small  amount  da,  the  pendulum  will  lose  lOSOOada 
seconds  a  day,  which  is  rather  more  than  1  second,  if  a  is  2^ 
(from  sero)  and  da  is  10',  since  the  numerical  value  of  2®  is 
*086.  If  the  increase  of  arc  is  considerable.  It  will  not  do  to 
reekoB  thus  by  differentials,  but  we  must  take  the  difference  of 


time  for  the  day  as  5400  (a^*— a>),  which  will  be  just  8  seconds 
if  a  -•  2^  and  a,  mm  3^.  For  many  years  it  was  thought  of  great 
importance  to  obtdn  cycloidd  vibrations  of  clock  pendulums^ 
and  it  was  done  by  making  the  suspension  string  or  spring 
vibrate  between  cycioitUU  eA««ikt,  as  they  were  called.  But  it 
was  in  time  discovered  that  all  this  is  a  delusion, — ^first,  because 
there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  in  reality  as  a  simple  pendu- 
lum, and  cyeloidal  cheeks  will  ody  make  a  simple  pendulum 
vibrate  isoohronously ;  secondly,  because  a  very  slight  error  in 
the  form  of  the  cheeks  (as  Huyghens  himself  discovered) 
would  do  more  harm  than  the  eirea^or  error  uncorrected,  even 
for  an  aro  of  10**,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  common  pen- 
dulum arc ;  thirdly,  because  there  was  always  some  friction  or 
adhesion  between  the  cheeks  and  the  string;  and  fourthly  (a 
reason  which  applies  equdly  to  dl  the  isochronous  oontrivaneea 
since  invented),  oeoause  a  common  dock  escapement  itsdf  gen- 
erally tends  to  produce  an  error  exactly  oppodte  to  the  oiroular 
error,  or  to  make  the  penddum  vibrate  quicker  the  farther  it 
swings ;  and  therefore  the  circular  error  is  actually  usefd  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  eounteract  the  error  due  to  the  es- 
capement, and  the  clock  goes  better  than  it  wodd  with  a  simple 
pendulum,  describing  the  most  perfect  cycloid.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Uiin  spring  oy  which  pendulums  are  always  suspended, 
except  in  some  French  clocks  where  a  silk  string  is  used  (a  very 
inferior  plan),  causes  the  pendulum  to  deviate  a  little  fhim  el^ 
cular  and  to  approximate  to  cyok>idal  motion,  because  the  benA 
does  not  take  place  at  one  point,  but  is  spread  over  some  length 
of  the  spring. 

The  accurate  performance  of  a  dock  depends  so  essentidly 
on  the  penddum,  that  we  shall  go  somewhat  into  detail  respect- 
ing it.  First  then,  the  time  of  vibration  depends  entirefy  on 
the  length  of  the  pendulum,  the  effect  of  the  spring  being  too 
small  for  consideration  until  we  come  to  differences  of  a  higher 
order.  But  the  time  does  not  vary  as  the  length,  but  only  as 
the  square  root  of  the  length ;  i.e.,  a  penddum  to  vibrate  twe 
mds 


must  be  four  times  as  long  as  a  seconds  pendulum. 
The  rdation  between  the  time  of  vibration  and  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  is  expressed  thus : — 

t  —  vV>,  where  «  is  the  time  in  seconds,  w  the  well-known 

symbol  for  8*14150,  the  ratio  of  the  cironmferenoo  of  a  ciiele  to 
its  diameter,  I  the  length  of  the  penddum,  and  g  the  force  of 
gravity  at  the  latitude  where  it  is  intended  to  vibrate.  Thia 
letter  g,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  the  symbol  for  82*2  feet, 
that  being  the  velocity  (or  number  of  feet  per  second)  at  which 
a  body  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  moving  at  the  end  of  the 
first  second  of  its  fall,  being  necessarily  equal  to  twice  the 
actual  number  of  feet  it  has  fdlen  in  that  second.  Conse- 
quently, the  length  of  a  pendulum  to  beat  seconds  in  London 
is  89*14  inches.  But  the  same  pendulum  carried  to  the  equator 
where  the  force  of  gravity  is  less,  would  lose  2^  minutes  a  day 

The  seconds  we  are  here  speaking  of  are  the  seconds  of  n 
common  clock  indicating  mean  aolar  time.  But  as  clocks  aro 
also  required  for  sidereal  time,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
the  proportions  between  a  mean  and  a  sidereal  penddum.  A 
sidereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  transits  over 
the  meridian  of  a  plaoe  by  that  imaginary  point  in  the  heavens 
called  Y,  the  first  point  of  Aries,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
equator  and  the  ediptic;  and  there  is  one  mors  sidereal  day 
than  there  are  solar  days  in  a  year,  since  the  earth  has  to  turn 
more  than  once  round  in  spaoe  before  the  sun  can  come  a  second 
time  to  the  meridian,  on  aooount  of  the  earth's  own  motion  in 
its  orbit  during  the  day.  A  sidereal  day  or  hour  is  shorter 
than  a  mean  solar  one  in  the  ratio  of  *09727,  and  consequently 
a  sidereal  pendulum  must  be  shorter  than  a  mean  time  pendu- 
lum in  the  square  of  that  ratio,  or  in  the  latitude  of  London 
the  sidereal  seconds  pendulum  is  88*87  inches.  As  we  have 
mentioned  what  is  0  or  24  o'dock  by  sidereal  time,  we  may  as 
well  add,  that  the  mean  day  is  also  reckoned  in  astronomy  by 
24  hours,  and  not  from  midnight  as  in  civil  reckoning,  bat 
from  the  following  noon ;  thus,  what  we  call  11  a.m.  May  1  in 
common  life  is  28  h.  April  30  with  astronomers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pendulums  whose  lengths 
we  have  been  speaking  of  are  simple  pendulums ;  and  as  that 
is  a  thing  which  can  only  exist  in  theory,  the  reader  may  ask 
how  the  length  of  a  real  penddum  to  vibrate  in  any  required 
time  is  ascertained.  In  every  pendulum,  that  is  to  say,  in 
every  body  hung  so  as  to  be  capable  of  vibrating  tnelj,  there 
is  a  certdn  point,  always  somewhere  below  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  possesses  these  remarkable  properties — that  if  we  pen- 
dulum were  turned  upside  down,  and  set  vibrating  about  this 
point,  it  would  vibrate  in  the  same  time  as  before^  and  more- 
over, that  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion is  exactly  the  length  of  that  imaginary  smiple  pendulum 
which  would  vibrate  in  the  same  time.  This  point  is  therefore 
called  the  centre  of  oeciUation,  The  rules  for  finding  it  by 
calculation  are  too  complicated  for  ordinary  use,  except  in 
bodies  of  certain  simple  and  regdar  forms ;  but  they  are  for- 
tunately not  requisite  in  practice,  because  in  all  dock  pendulums 
the  centre  of  oscillation  is  only  a  short  distance  below  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  whcle  penddum,  aad  generally  so  near  to 
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lh«  MBtM  of  mrlty  of  the  bob-4n  foot  ft  Uttla  •b0T«  it— that 
tlMTB  Is  BO  dimonlty  In  making  n  pendulmn  for  nny  girw  time 
of  Tibrfttion  new  enough  to  the  proper  length  %t  onee^  nnd 
IkiB  n4|vitfng  it  by  tcrewing  the  bob  up  or  down  vntil  it  is 
found  to  Tibnte  in  the  proper  time. 

Bemthing  or  Qmieal  Pmduhim. 

Thns  far  we  hnre  been  ipeaking  of  ribrating  pendnlomsi 
but  the  notioe  of  pendulums  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
nllnsioiB  to  rerolTing  or  9omieai  pendulums,  as  they  are  oaUed, 
beeanse  they  deserUM  aoone  in  reyolrlng.  Snob  pendulums 
an  used  where  a  oontinuous  instead  of  an  intermittent  motion 
of  the  oloek  train  is  reqnired,  as  in  the  clocks  for  keeping  an 
equatorial  telescope  directed  to  a  star,  by  driving  it  the  opposite 
way  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  to  whose  axis  the  axis  on  which 
the  tolesoope  turns  is  made  paralleL  .Clocks  with  such  pendn- 
Inms  may  also  be  used  in  bedrooms  by  persons  who  cannot  bear 
the  Ueking  of  a  common  clock.  The  pendulum,  instead  of 
being  hung  by  a  flat  spring,  Is  hung  by  a  thin  piece  of  piano- 
forte wire;  and  it  should  be  understood  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  twist  on  its  own  axis,  and  so  to  twist  off  the  wire,  as  may  be 
apprehended ;  in  fact,  it  would  require  some  extra  force  to  make 
it  twiat,  if  it  were  wanted  to  do  so.  The  time  of  revolution  of 
soeh  a  pendulum  may  be  easily  ascertained  as  follows :— Let  I 
be  its  length ;  a  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  Tertical  axis 
of  the  cone  which  it  describes;  m  the  angular  Telocity;  then 
the  oeotrifogal  force  — '^  I  sin.  a/  and  as  this  is  the  force 
which  keeps  the  pendulum  away  from  the  Tertical,  it  must 
balanee  the  force  which  draws  it  to  the  Tertical,  irLioh  is^  tan. 

i  ^     ^      » the  angular  Telocity,  or  the  angle 


m  :  and  therefore « 


described  in  a  second  of  time;  and  the  time  of  complete  rOTO- 

httioD  through  the  angle  8«0»  or  3«  is  —  —  2»  ^   ^''  **;  that 

Is  to  say,  the  time  of  rOTolution  of  a  pendulum  of  any  giTcn 
length  is  less  than  the  time  of  a  double  oscillation  of  the  same 
pendalnm,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  it 
■dikea  with  the  axis  of  rcTolntion  to  unity. 

A  rotary  pendulum  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  train  of  the 
sloek  ending  in  a  horisontai  wheel  with  a  Tertical  axis,  from 
whieh  projects  an  arm  pressing  against  a  spike  at  the  bottom 
•f  the  pendulum ;  and  it  has  this  disadTantage  that  any  in- 
eqoaUty  in  the  force  of  the  train,  arising  from  Tariations  of 
motion  or  any  oUier  cause,  is  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
peadiiliun;  whereas  it  will  be  seen  that  in  seyeral  kinds  of 
eseapaments  which  can  be  applied  to  a  Tibrating  pendulum, 
the  Tmriations  of  force  can  be  rendered  nearly  or  quite  insen- 
siU«.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  self- 
aorraetlng  power  in  a  conical  pendulum  analogous  to  that  of 
the  gcrremor  of  a  steam-engine;  for  that  apparatus,  though  it 
la  sk  oonple  of  conical  pendunms,  has  also  a  communication  by 
a  wywitmn  of  lerers  with  the  tsIto  which  supplies  the  steam. 
Tha  goToraor  apparatus  has  itself  been  applied  to  telescope- 
diirlng  docks,  with  a  IcTer  ending  in  a  spring  which  acts  by 
IHetioB  OB  some  lOTolTing  plate  in  the  clock,  increasing  the 
frietloii,  and  so  diminishing  the  force  as  the  balls  of  the  goT- 
snior  fly  out  farther  under  any  increase  in  the  foroe.  And 
with  the  addition  of  some  connection  with  the  hand  of  the 
cbaanrer,  by  which  the  action  can  be  farther  moderated,  the 
BMftion  oan  be  made  sufficiently  nnlform  for  that  pnipose. 

TBrions  other  contrlTances  haTc  been  iuTented  for  producing 
a  oontinnons  clock-motion.  The  great  equatorial  telescope  at 
Oraemwieh  is  kept  In  motion  by  a  kind  of  water  dock  called  in 


MiU,  in  which  two  horisonUI 
pipaa  brandling  out  from  a  Tertical  tubular  axis  haTc  each  a 
BOM  near  their  ends  on  opposite  sides,  from  whieh  water  flows, 
being  poured  constantly  into  the  tubular  axis,  which  rcTolTcs 
OB  B  piTot.  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  water  issuing  from 
the  holes  drlTcs  the  mill  round,  and  there  are  means  of  regulat- 
ing it.  Another  plan  is  to  connect  a  dock  train  haTing  a  Tibrat- 
ing pendulum  with  aaother  dock  hsTing  a  conical  pendulum  by 
one  of  the  lower  wheds  in  the  train,  with  aspring  connection ;  the 
tdaaeope  Is  dxiven  by  the  rerolTing  clock  train,  and  the  other 
paBdttlum  keeps  it  sufficiently  in  order,  though  allowing  it  to 
SBpBtiate  enoBgh  for  each  beat  of  the  pendulum.  The  more 
eoBBpHeated  plan  of  Wagner  of  Paris  described  in  Sir  B. 
Boeketf  s  B^wumtarff  TrtatiM  on  CSocib  and  WatehsB  and 
Bells  does  not  appear  to  haTo  OTcr  come  into  use,  and  there- 
foia  it  Is  now  omitted. 

Pendulum  Siupenman. 

The  suspension  of  the  pendulum  on  what  are  called  kni/B- 
ed§m,  Uko  those  of  a  scale-beam,  has  often  been  adTocated. 
BbI  thoagh  it  may  do  wdl  enough  for  short  experiments,  in 
wUeh  the  effeets  of  the  daetldty  of  the. spring  are  wanted  to 
ba  *«**t«^^j  it  foils  dtogether  in  use,  eren  if  the  knife-edges 
and  the  plates  which  carry  them  are  made  of  the  hardest  stones. 
The  SBspendon  which  is  now  used  uniTcrsally,  in  all  but  some 
r  foreign  docks,  which  hare  strings  instead,  is  a  thin  and 


short  spring  with  one  end  let  into  the  top  of  the  pendulum,  and 
the  other  screwed  between  two  ehop§  of  metal  with  a  pin  through 
them,  which  rests  firmly  in  a  nick  in  the  cock  which  carries  the 
pendulum  as  shown  in  fig.  3  a  little  farther  on ;  and  the  stead- 
mess  of  this  eock,  and  its  firm  fixing  to  a  wall,  are  essential  to 
the  accurate  performance  of  the  dock.  The  thinner  the  spring 
the  better;  proTided,  of  course,  it  is  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
pendulum  without  being  bent  b^ond  its  dastidty,  or  bent  short ; 
not  that  there  is  much  risk  of  that  in  practice.  Pendulum  springs 
are  much  oftener  too  thick  than  too  thin ;  and  it  is  worth  notice 
that,  independently  of  their  greater  effect  on  the  natural  time 
of  Tibration  of  the  pendulum,  thick  and  narrow  springs  are  more 
liable  to  break  than  thin  and  broad  ones  of  the  same  strong^.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  spring  should  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness &roughout  its  breadth ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  chops  which 
carry  It  diould  be  exactly  horisontai ;  otherwise  the  pendulum 
will  swing  with  a  twist,  as  they  may  be  often  seen  to  do  in  ill- 
made  docks.  If  the  bottom  of  the  chops  Is  left  sharp,  where 
they  clip  the  spring,  it  is  Tsry  likely  to  break  there;  and  there- 
fore the  sharp  edges  should  be  taken  off. 

The  bob  of  the  pendulum  used  to  be  generally  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  lens,  with  a  Tiew  to  its  pasdng  through  the  air  with 
the  least  resistance.  But  after  the  importance  of  making  the 
bob  heaTy  was  discoTcred,  It  became  almost  necessary  to  adopt 
a  form  of  more  solid  content  In  proportion  to  its  surface.  A 
sphere  has  been  occasionally  used,  but  It  is  not  a  good  shape, 
because  a  slight  error  in  the  place  of  the  hole  for  the  rod  may 
make  a  serious  difference  in  the  amount  of  weight  on  eaeh  side, 
and  glTC  the  pendulum  a  tendency  to  twist  in  motion.  The 
meronrial  jar  pendulum  suggested  the  cylindrical  form,  which 
is  now  generally  adopted  for  astronomical  docks,  and4n  the 
best  turret  clocks,  witn  a  round  top  to  preTcnt  any  bits  of  mor- 
tar or  dirt  fdling  and  resting  upon  it,  which  would  alter  the  time ; 
it  also  looks  better  than  a  flat-topped  cylinder.  There  is  no  rule 
to  be  siTcn  for  the  weight  of  pendulums.  It  will  be  shown  here- 
after uiat,  whatcTcr  escapement  may  be  used,  the  errors  due  to 
any  Tariation  of  force  are  expressed  in  fraetlons  which  inTa- 
riably  haTC  the  weight  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the 
denominator,  though  some  kind  of  escapements  require  a  heaTy 
pendulum  to  correct  their  errors  much  less  than  others.  And  as 
a  heavy  pendulum  requires  Tcry  little  more  force  to  keep  it  in 
motion  than  a  light  one^  being  less  affected  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  we  may  almost  say  that  the  heaTier  and  longer  a  pen- 
dulum oan  be  made  the  better ;  at  any  rate,  the  only  limit  is  one 
of  couTenience;  for  Instance,  it  would  obTiously  be  incouTe- 
nient  to  put  a  large  pendulum  of  100  lb  weight  in  the  ease  of  an 
astronomical  or  common  house  dock.  It  may  perhaps  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  no  astronomical  clock  or  regulator  (as  they 
are  also  called)  will  go  as  well  as  is  now  expected  of  such  docks 
with  a  pendulum  of  less  than  28  lb  weight,  and  no  turret  clock 
with  less  than  1  cwt.  Long  pendulums  are  generally  made  with 
heaTier  bobs  than  short  ones ;  and  such  a  clock  as  that  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  two-seconds  pendulum  of  6  cwt., 
ought  to  go  44  times  as  well  as  a  small  turret  dock  with  a  one- 
second  penddum  of  60  lb.  Pendulums  longer  than  14  feet  (S 
seconds)  are  inconTcnient,  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  wind,  and 
cxpendTc  to  compensate,  and  they  are  now  quite  disused,  and 
most  or  all  of  the  old  ones  remoTcd,  with  thdr  eloeks,  for  bet- 
ter ones. 

Pendvkun  Begulatum. 

The  regulation  of  pendulums,  or  thdr  exact  adjustment  to  the 
proper  length,  is  primarily  effected  by  a  nut  on  the  end  of  the 
rod,  by  which  the  oob  can  be  screwed  up  or  down.  In  the  best 
docks  the  rim  of  this  nut  Is  dlTided,  with  an  Index  OTcr  it ;  so 
the  exact  quantity  of  rise  or  fall,  or  the  exact  acceleration  or 
retardation,  may  be  known,  the  amount  due  to  one  turn  of  the 
nut  being  prcTiously  ascertained.  By  the  calculation  used  be- 
low for  compensation  of  pendulums,  it  may  be  seen  that  if  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  rod  is  I,  and  the  breadth  of  one  thread 
of  the  screw  is  called  dl,  then  one  turn  of  the  nut  will  dter  the 

dl 
rate  of  the  dock  by  48300  —  seoonds  a  day ;  which  would  be 

just  80  seconds.  If  the  penddum  rod  is  46  inches  long,  and  the 
screw  has  82  threads  in  the  inch.  To  accelerate  the  dock  the 
nut  has  dways  to  be  turned  to  the  right,  as  It  is  cdled,  and  vtee 
vena.  But  in  astronomical  and  in  large  turret  clocks,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  aToid  stopping,  or  in  any  way  disturbing  the  pendu- 
lum ;  and  for  the  finer  i^ustments  other  methods  of  regulation 
are  adopted.  The  best  is  that  fixing  a  collar,  as  shown  m  fig.  2, 
capable  of  haTing  Tery  smdl  weights  Isid  upon  it,  half-way 
down  the  pendulum,  this  being  the  place  where  the  addition  of 
any  small  weight  produces  the  greatest  effect,  and  where,  it  may 
be  added,  any  moTing  of  that  wdght  up  or  down  on  the  rod  pro- 
duces the  least  effect.  If  M  Is  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  and 
I  its  length  (down  to  the  centre  of  oscillation),  and  si  a  smaD 
weiffht  added  at  the  distance  d  below  the  centre  of  suspension 
or  aboTc  the  c.o.  (since  they  are  redprocd),  I  the  time  ot  Tibra* 
tion,  and  —  di  the  aocderation  due  to  adding  si/  then 
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from  wUeh  itii  eTidoi .  Ihftt  if  el  >-  ^,  then  —  rf  T  the  daily  ao- 

oeleration  -  ^^^^^,  or  if  m  i>  the  10800th  of  the  weight  of 

the  pendainm  it  will  aeeelerate  the  cloek  %  second  day,  or  10 

Kdns  will  do  that  on  a  pendnlam  of  15  lb.  weight  (7000  gr. 
ng  «  1  lb.)f  or  an  oanoe  on  a  pendulum  of  6  cwt.    In  l&e 

manner  if  <{  —  r*  from  either  top  or  bottom,  m  must  -•  r^  to 

aooelerate  the  cloek  a  Mcond  a  day.  The  higher  np  the  collar  is 
the  less  risk  there  if  of  diBtnrbinc  the  pendulum  in  putting  on 
or  taking  off  the  regulating  wei^te.  The  weights  should  be 
made  in  a  series,  and  marked  i,  i,  1,  2,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  a  day  by  which  Uiey  will  accelerate;  and  the 
pendulum  a<yusted  at  first  to  lose  a  little,  perhaps  a  second  a 
day,  when  there  are  no  wights  on  the  collar,  so  that  it  may 
always  hare  some  weight  on,  which  can  be  diminished  or  in- 
ereasod  from  time  to  time  with  certainty,  as  the  rate  may  rary. 

CbmpmuaHon  of  Pendukma. 

Soon  after  pendulums  began  to  be  generally  used  in  clocks,  it 
was  discovers  that  they  contained  within  themselres  a  source 
of  error  independent  of  the  action  of  the  clock  upon  them,  and 
that  they  lost  time  in  the  hot  weather  and  gained  in  cold,  in 
consequence  of  all  the  substances  of  which  they  could  be  made 
•xpahding  as  the  temperature  increases.  If  Ms  the  length  of 
a  pendulum,  and  dl  the  small  increase  of  it  from  increased  heat, 
f  time  of  the  pendulum  I,  and  t  +  dt  that  of  the  pendulum  l-^dl; 
then 

t-^di     »Jl  +  dl  dl 

(dl\*  tdl 

-Yl  >B*7  ^  neglected  as  very  small;  or  <if «  —;  and 

Ifae  daUy  loss  of  the  clock  wiU  be  48200  y  seconds.    The  fol- 

dl 
lowing  is  a  table  of  the  values  of  —  for  1000<»  Fahr.  of  heat  in 

different  substances,  and  also  the  wcdght  of  a  cubic  inch  of  each : 

lb 

White  deal ^ -0024  -088 

FUnt  glass '0048  -118 

Steel  rod -0084  -28 

Iron  rod '007  *28 

Brass -010  -80 

Lead -018  -41 

Zinc -017  -26 

Mercury  (in  bulk,  not  in  length) -100  -49 

Thus  a  common  pendulum  with  an  iron  wire  rod  would  loso 
48200  X  -00007  -  8  seconds  a  day  for  10«  of  heat;  and  if  a<yusted 
for  the  winter  temperature  it  would  lose  about  a  minute  a  week 
In  summer,  unless  something  in  the  clock  happened  to  produce 
a  counteracting  effect,  as  we  shall  see  may  be  the  case  when  we 
come  to  escapements.  We  want  therefore  some  contrivance  which 
will  always  seep  that  point  of  the  pendulum  on  which  Its  time 
depends,  tIi^  the  esalrf  o/o§eiUaHon,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  point  of  suspension.  A  vast  number  of  such  contriranoes 
hare  been  made,  out  there  are  only  three  which  can  be  said  to  be 
at  all  in  common  use :  and  the  old  gridirom  p^ndulumt  made  of  9 
alternate  bars  of  brass  and  steel  is  not  one  of  them,  having  been 
superseded  by  one  of  sine  and  iron,  exactly  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, but  requiring  much  fewer  bars  on  account  of  the  greater 
expansion  of  sine  than  brass.  The  centre  of  oscillation  so  nearly 
coincides  in  most  clock  pendulums  with  the  centre  of  the  boh 
that  we  may  praotioally  say  that  the  object  of  compensation  is 
to  keep  the  bob  always  at  the  same  heighL  For  this  purpose 
we  must  hang  Uie  bob  from  the  top  of  a  column  of  some  metal 
which  has  so  much  more  expansion  than  the  rod  that  its  expan- 
sion upwards  will  neutralise  that  of  the  rod,  and  of  the  wires  or 
tube  by  which  Uie  bob  is  hung,  downwards.  The  complete  oal- 
eulation,  takins  Into  account  the  weight  of  all  rods  and  tubes, 
is  too  long  and  complicated  to  be  worth  going  through,  espe- 
eially  as  it  must  always  be  finally  a<yusted  by  trial  either  of 
that  very  pendulum  or  of  one  exactly  similar.  For  practical 
purposes  it  is  found  suflicient  to  treat  the  expansion  ox  sine  as 
being  -018  to  steel  '0084,  instead  of  -017  as  it  is  reaUy ;  and  for 
large  pendulums  with  very  heavy  tubes  even  the  *018  Is  a  little 
too  much.  Moreover  the  c.o.  is  higher  above  the  eg.  of  the  bob 
in  such  large  pendulums  than  in  small  ones  with  light  rods  and 
tubes. 

But  neglecting  these  minutlss  for  the  first  approximation,  and 
supposing  the  bob  either  to  be  of  Iron,  in  which  case  it  mi^  be 
sonsidered  fixed  anywhere  to  the  Iron  tube  which  hangs  from 
the  top  of  the  sine  tube,  or  a  lead  bob  attached  at  its  own  centre, 
which  obviates  the  slowness  of  the  transmission  of  a  change 
of  temperature  through  it,  the  following  calculation  will  hold. 
L«*  r  be  the  length  of  the  steel  rod  and  spring,  s  that  of  the 
line  tnH  ^  batf  the  height  of  the  bob;  the  length  of  the  iron 


tube  down  the  centre  of  the  bob  is  s  —  6.    If  the  Iron  tube  !■ 
of  steel  for  simplicity  of  calculation,  we  must  evident^  hart 

•084  (r  +  s  -  6) « 18s. .%  t^\  (r^  h).    It  is  practicaUy  fonnd 
9 

that  for  a  seconds  pendulum  with  a  lead  cylindrical  bob  9  la* 
X  8  hung  by  its  middle  r  has  to  be  about  44  inches,  and  m 
nearly  27.  At  any  rate  it  is  safest  to  make  It  27  at  fint,  es- 
pecially If  the  second  tube  is  iron,  which  expands  a  little  mora 
than  steel:  and  the  tube  can  be  shortened  after  trial  but  not 
lengthened.  The  rod  of  the  standard  sidereal  pendulum  at 
Greenwich  (down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bob^ 
whieh  is  such  as  has  been  described  and 
weighs  281b),  is  48|  and  s  Is  28  inches,  the 
descending  wires  being  steeL  A  solar  tinM 
pendulum  is  about  I  mch  longer,  as  stated 
above.  If  the  bob  were  fixed  at  Its  bottov 
to  the  steel  tube  the  sine  would  have  to  b# 
4*88  longer.  Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  the  greal 
Westminster  pendulum.  The  Iron  rod  wnloh 
runs  from  top  to  bottom  ends  In  a  scr«w, 
with  a  nut  N,  for  ac^usting  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  after  it  was  made  by  calculation  94 
near  the  right  length  as  possible.  On  this 
nut  rests  a  collar  M,  which  can  slide  up  the 
rod  a  little,  but  is  prevented  from  turning 
by  a  pin  through  the  rod.  On  a  groove  ar 
annular  channel  in  the  top  of  this  collar 
stands  a  sine  tube  10  feet  8  aches  long,  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  made  of  three 
tubes  all  drawn  together,  so  as  to  beooaa 
like  one  (for  it  should  be  observed  that  oati 
sine  cannot  be  depended  on;  It  must  bo 
drawn).  On  the  top  of  this  tube  or  hdlow 
column  fits  another  collar  with  an  annular 
groove  much  like  the  bottom  one  M.  Tha 
object  of  these  grooves  Is  to  keep  the  sine 
column  In  its  place,  not  touching  tlie  rod 
within  it,  as  contact  might  produce  friotioBy 
which  would  interfere  witn  thcdr  relatlT« 
motion  under  expansion  and  oontraetioa. 
Round  the  collar  C  Is  screwed  a  large  iron 
tube,  also  not  touching  the  sUio,  and  Its 
lower  end  fits  loosely  on  the  collar  M ;  and 
round  its  outside  it  has  another  collar  D  of 
its  own  fixed  to  it,  on  whieh  the  bob  rests. 
The  iron  tube  has  a  number  of  large  holas 
In  it  down  each  side,  to  let  the  air  get  to  th« 
sine  tube ;  before  that  was  done.  It  was  found 
that  the  compensation  lagged  a  day  or  tws 
bdhind  the  changes  of  temperature.  In  eon- 
sequenoe  of  the  iron  rod  and  tube  being  ex- 
posed, while  the  sine  tube  was  enclosed  with- 
out touching  the  Iron.  The  bottom  of  tha 
bob  Is  14  feet  11  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
A,  and  the  bob  itself  Is  18  Inehes 


Fia.2.— Section  of  hiffh,  with  a  dome-shaped  top,  and  twelva 

Great  Westmin-  inches  in  diameter.    As  it  is  a  2-seconds 

ster  pendulum,   pendulum,  its  centre  of  oscillation   Is   18 

feet  from  the  top  A,  which  is  higher  than 

usual  above  the  centre  of  gravity  ot  the  bob,  on  account  of  the 

great  weight  of  the  compensation  tubes.      The  whole  weighs 

very  nearly  7001b,  and  is  probably  the  heaviest  pendulum  in 

the  world. 

The  second  kind  of  compensation  pendulum  In  use  is  still 
more  simple,  but  not  so  effective  or  oertain  In  Its  action ;  and 
that  Is  merely  a  wooden  rod  with  a  long  lead  bob  resting  on  a 
nut  at  the  bottom.  Aocordinff  to  the  above  table,  it  would 
appear  that  this  bob  ought  to  be  14  inches  high  in  a  1-seooad 
pendulum;  but  the  expansion  of  wood  is  so  uncertain  that  this 
proportion  is  not  found  capable  of  being  depended  on,  and  a 
somewhat  shorter  bob  is  said  to  be  generally  more  oorreot  la 
point  of  compensation.  All  persons  who  have  tried  wooden 
pendulums  severely  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  they 
are  capricious  In  their  action,  and  consequently  unfit  for  tho 
highest  class  of  clocks. 

The  best  of  all  the  compensations  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
mercurial,  whieh  was  invented  by  Graham,  a  London  dock- 
maker,  above  a  century  ago,  who  also  invented  the  well-known 
dead  escapement  for  docks,  which  will  be  hereafter  explained^ 
and  the  horlsontal  or  cylinder  escapement  for  watches.  And 
the  best  form  of  the  mercurial  pendulum  is  that  which  was  ln<- 
trodueed  by  the  late  B.  J.  Dent,  In  which  the  mercury  is  en- 
closed In  a  cast  iron  jar  or  cylinder,  into  the  top  of  which  the 
steel  rod  is  screwed,  with  its  end  plunged  Into  the  mereury 
Itself.  For  by  this  means  the  mercury,  the  rod,  and  the  jar  aU 
aoqnire  the  new  temperature  at  any  change  more  simultaneously 
thui  when  the  mercury  is  in  a  glass  jar  hung  by  a  ttimtf  (as 
it  Is  called)  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod ;  and  moreover  the  penda- 
lum  is  safe  to  carry  about,  and  the  jar  can  be  made  perfbot^ 
oylindrioal  by  turning,  and  also  air-tight,  so  as  to  protect  tks 
msroory  from  oxidation;  and,  if  necessary,  it  can  be  heated  la 
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the  Jtf  80  M  to  drire  off  any  moiitnro,  without  the  risk  of 
broaking.  The  height  of  meroury  required  in  a  out-iron  Jar^ 
1  inohes  in  diameter,  ia  about  0*8  inches ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  ealeuiating  the  rise  of  the  merenry,  that  the  Jar  itself 
•zpands  laterally,  and  that  expansion  has  to  be  deducted  from 
that  of  the  mercury  in  bulk. 

The  sueeess  of  the  Westminster  eloek  pendulum,  howerer,  and 
of  smaller  sine  and  steel  pendulums  at  Greenwich  and  elsewhere, 
bas  established  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a  heavy  mercurial  pendulum,  which  has  become 
more  serious  from  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  mercury  and 
the  admitted  necessity  for  much  hearier  bobs  than  were  onoe 
thought  sufficient  for  astronomical  clocks.  The  complete  calcula- 
tion for  a  oompensated  pendulum  in  which  the  rods  and  tubes 
form  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  weight,  as  they 
must  in  s;  sine  pendulum,  is  too  complicated  to  be  worth  under- 
taking generally,  espeeially  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  adjust 
them  finally  by  triat,  and  for  that  purpose  the  tubes  should  be 
made  at  first  a  little  longer  than  they  ought  to  be  by  calcula- 
tion, except  where  one  is  exactly  copying  pendulums  previously 
tried. 

Baboxetbical  £rbob. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  pendulums  are  affected  by  vari- 
ations of  density  of  the  air  as  well  as  of  temperature,  though 
In  a  mueh  less  degree,— In  fact,  so  little  as  to  be  immaterial,^ex- 
eept  in  the  best  elocks,  where  all  the  other  errors  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  An  increase  of  density  of  the  air  is  equivalent 
to  a  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pendulum,  and 
that  is  equivalent  to  diminution  of  the  force  or  gravity  while 
the  inertia  remains  the  same.  And  as  the  velocity  of  the  pen- 
dulum varies  directly  as  the  force  of  gravity  and  inversely  as 
the  inertia,  an  increase  of  density  must  diminish  the  velocity 
•r  increase  the  time.  The  late  Francis  Baily,  P.R.A.S.,  also 
found  from  some  elaborate  experiments  (see  PhiL  Tratu,  of 
1832)  that  swinging  pendulums  carry  so  much  air  with  them  as 
to  affect  their  specific  gravity  much  beyond  that  due  to  the  mere 
difference  of  stationary  weight,  and  Uiat  this  also  varies  with 
their  shape,««  rod  with  a  flat  elliptical  section  dragging  more 
m^  with  it  than  a  thieker  round  one  (which  is  not  what  one 
would  expect),  though  a  lens-shaped  bob  was  less  affected  than 
a  spherical  one  of  the  same  diameter,  which  of  course  is  much 
heavier.  The  frietional  effect  of  the  air  is  necessarily  greater 
with  its  increased  density,  and  that  diminishes  the  arc.  In  the 
^.A,S.  Memoif  of  1853  Mr.  Bloxam  remarked  also  that  the 
current  produced  in  the  descent  of  the  pendulum  goes  along 
with  it  in  ascending^  and  therefore  does  not  retard  the  ascent 
as  much  as  it  did  the  descent,  and  therefore  the  two  effects  do 
not  counteract  each  other,  as  Baily  assumed  that  they  did.  He 
also  found  the  circular  error  always  less  than  its  theoretical 
▼alue^  and  oonsidcred  that  this  was  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  The  oondurions  which  were  arrived  at  by  several  eminent 
«loekmakers  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pendulum  spring  on  the  cir- 
cular error  about  40  years  ago  were  evidently  erroneous,  and 
the  effeet  due  to  other  causes. 

It  appears  from  further  investigation  of  the  subject  in  sev- 
eral papers  in  the  R.A,S,  Notice  of  1872  and  1873,  that  the 
barometrical  error  also  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  escapement, 
and  (as  Baily  had  before  concluded  frx>m  calculation)  with  the 
are  of  the  pendulum,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  determined  for 
any  particular  clock  a  priori,  except  by  inference  from  a  sim- 
ilar one.  The  barometrical  error  of  an  ordinary  astronomical 
eloek  with  a  dead  escapement  was  said  to  be  a  loss  of  nearly  a 
•eoond  a  day  for  an  inch  rise  of  barometer,  but  with  a  gravity 
eecapement  and  a  very  heavy  pendulum  not  more  than  '8  second. 
Dr.  Aobinson  of  Armagh  (see  B,A,S,  Mem.,  vol.  v.)  suggested 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  barometer  tubes  to  the  sides  of  the 
pandulum,  with  a  bulb  at  the  bottom,  and  such  a  diameter  of 
tube  as  would  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  trans- 
posed to  the  top  by  the  expansion  under  heat,  to  balance  the 
direot  effeet  of  the  heat  upon  the  pendulum.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
eetsaiy  to  have  two  tubes.  In  a  paper  in  the  R,A.S.  Notieee  of 
January,  1873,  Mr.  Benison  (now  blr  B.  Beckett)  gave  the  cal- 
eulations  requisite  for  the  barometrical  compensation  of  pendu- 
lums of  various  lengths  and  weights,  the  principle  of  which  is 
Just  the  same  as  that  above  given  for  regulating  a  pendulum  by 
adding  small  weights  near  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  form- 
ula is  also  given  at  p.  89  of  the  sixth  edition  of  his  BtUKmrni- 
ary  Treatise  on  Cloete,  A  barometrical  correction  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  has  been  applied  to  the  standard  dock  at  Greenwich. 
An  independent  barometer  is  made  to  raise  or  lower  a  magnet 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  more  or  less  action  on  the  pendulum  and 
so  to  accelerate  or  retard  it.  But  we  do  not  see  why  that  should 
be  better  than  the  barometer  tube  attached  to  the  pendulum. 
The  necessity  for  this  correction  seems  to  be  obviated  al- 
together by  giving  the  pendulum  a  sufficient  arc  of  vibration. 
Baily  calculated  that  if  the  arc  (reckoned  from  0)  is  about  2** 
4y  &e  barometrical  error  will  be  self-corrected.  And  it  is  re- 
maAable  that  the  Westminster  clock  pendulum,  to  which  that 
large  are  was  given  for  other  reasons,  appears  to  be  free  from 
any  barometric  error,  after  trying  the  results  of  the  daily  rate 
as  automatioally  reoorded  at  Greenwich  for  the  whole  of  the 
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escapement  is  that  part  of  the  clock  in  which  the  rotary 
I  of  (he  wheels  is  converted  into  the  vibratory  motion  of 


year  1872.  We  shaU  see  presently  that  aU  t^e  escapement  er- 
rors of  dooks  are  represented  by  fractions  which  have  the 
square  or  the  cube  of  the  arc  in  the  denominator,  and  therefore 
if  the  arc  can  be  increased  and  kept  constant  without  any  ob- 
jectionable increase  of  force  and  friction,  this  is  an  additional 
reason  for  preferring  a  large  arc  to  a  small  one,  though  that  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  astronomical  clocks. 

EsOAPBlfENTS. 

The  esoap 

motion  <  ^ 

the  balance  or  pendulum,  which  by  some  contrivance  or  other 
is  made  to  let  one  tooth  of  the  quickest  wheel  in  the  train  ea- 
cape  at  each  vibration;  and  hence  that  wheel  is  called  the 
"scape-wheel."  Fig.  3  shows  the  form  of  the  earliest  olook 
escapement,  if  it  is  held  sideways,  so  that  the  arms  on  which 
the  two  balls  are  set  may  vibrate  on  a  horisontal  plane.  In 
that  ease  the  arms  and  weights  form  a  balance,  and  the  farther 
out  the  weights  are  set,  the  slower  would  be  the  vibrations.    If 

we  now  turn  it  as  it  stands 
here,  and  consider  the  upper 
wdght  left  out,  it  becomes 
the  earliest  form  of  Uie  pen- 
dulum dock,  with  the  eroton- 
wheel  or  vertieal  escapement. 
OA  and  CB  are  two  flat 
pieces  of  steel,  called  paUeit, 
projecting  from  the  axis  about 
at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
one  at  them  over  the  front  of 
the  wheel  as  it  stands,  and 
the  other  over  the  back.  The 
tooth  X>  is  just  escaping  fkom 
the  front  pallet  CA,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  tooth  at 
the  back  of  the  wheel  falls 
on  the  other  pallet  CB,  a  lit- 
tle above  its  edge.  But  the 
gendulum  which  is  now  mov- 
ig  to  the  right  does  not  stop 
immediately,  but  swings  a 
little  farther  (otherwise  the 
least  failure  in  the  force  of 
the  train  would  stop  the 
clock,  as  the  escape  would  not 
take  place),  and  in  so  doing 
it  is  evident  that  the  pallet 
B  will  drive  the  whed  back  a  little,  and  produce  what  is  called 
the  recoil;  which  is  visible  enough  in  any  common  clock  with 
a  seconds-hand,  either  with  this  escapement  or  the  one  which 
will  be  next  described. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  looking  at  flgnre  3,  that  the  pallet  B  must 
turn  through  a  oonsiderable  angle  before  the  tooth  can  escape; 


Fio.  8.— Recoil  Bseapement. 


Vie.  4.— Anchor  Escapement. 

in  other  words,  the  crown-wheel  escapement  requires  a  long  vi- 
bration of  the  pendulum.  This  is  objectionable  on  several  ae- 
counts,~flrst,  because  it  requires  a  great  force  in  the  clock 
train,  and  a  great  pressure,  and  therefore  friction,  on  the  pal- 
leU ;  and  besides  tnat,  any  variation  in  a  large  arc,  as  was  ex^ 
plained  before^  produces  a  much  greater  variation  of  time  due 
to  the  circular  error  than  an  equal  variation  of  a  small  are. 
The  crown-wheel  escapement  may  indeed  be  made  so  as  to  al- 
low a  more  modemte  arc  of  the  pendulum,  though  not  so  small 
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M  the  2*  aanalhr  adopted  in  the  beet  olooki,  bypntting  the  pal- 
let arbor  a  good  deal  nigher  above  the  eoape-wneel,  aod  giving 
a  small  number  of  teeth  to  the  wheel ;  and  that  also  diminishes 
the  length  of  the  run  of  the  teeth,  and  eonseauently  the  fric- 
tion, on  the  pallets,  though  it  malces  the  reooil  very  great  and 
fudden ;  but,  oddly  enough,  it  never  appears  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  until  Ions  after  the  esoapement  had  beoome  super- 
seded by  the  "anonor"  escapement,  whioh  we  shall  now  de- 
scribe, and  which  appears  to  have  been  invented  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Hoolce  as  early  as  the  year  1656,  very  soon  after  the 
invention  of  pendulums. 

In  fig.  4  a  tooth  of  the  scape-wheel  is  just  escaping  firom  the 
left  pallet,  and  another  tooth  at  the  same  time  &lls  upon  the 
right  hand  pallet  at  some  distance  from  its  point.  As  the  pen- 
dulum moves  on  in  the  same  direction,  the  tooth  slides  farther 
up  the  pallet,  thus  producing  a  reooil,  as  in  the  crown-wheel 
escapement  The  acting  faces  of  the  pallets  should  be  con- 
vex, and  not  flat,  as  they  are  generally  made,  much  less  con- 
cave, as  they  have  sometimes  been  made,  with  a  view  of  cheek- 
ing the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  which  is  more  likely  to  iigure 
the  rate  of  the  clock  than  to  improve  it.  But  when  they  are 
flat,  and  of  course  still  more  when  they  are  concave,  the  points 
of  the  teeth  always  wear  a  bole  in  the  pallets  at  the  extremity 
of  their  usual  swing,  and  the  moUon  is  obviously  easier  and 
therefore  better  when  the  pallets  are  made  convex ;  in  fact  they 
then  approach  more  nearly  to  the  "dead"  escapement,  whidb 
will  be  described  presently.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
•ffect  of  some  escapements  in  not  only  counteracting  the  circu- 
lar error,  or  the  natural  increase  of  Uie  time  of  a  pendulum  as 
the  are  increases,  but  overbalancing  it  by  an  error  of  the  con- 
trary kind.  The  recoil  escapement  does  so ;  for  it  is  almost  in- 
variably found  that  whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  these  pal- 
lets, the  dock  loses  as  the  arc  of  the  pendulum  falls  off,  and 
vice  vtr$a.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  so  to  arrange  the 
pallets  that  the  circular  error  may  be  thus  exactly  neutralised, 
because  the  escapement  error  depends,  in  a  manner  reducible 
to  no  law,  upon  variations  in  friction  of  the  pallets  themselves 
and  of  the  clock  train,  which  produce  different  effects ;  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  very  accurate  time-keep- 
ing from  any  clock  of  this  construction. 

But  before  we  pass  on  to  the  dead  esoapement,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  an  escapement  of  the  recoiling  class,  which 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  doing  without  oil,  by  the  famous 
Harrison,  who  was  at  first  a  carpenter  in  Lincolnshire,  but 
afterwards  obtained  the  first  Government  reward  for  the  im- 
provement of  chronometers.  We  shall  not  however  stop  to  de- 
scribe it,  since  it  never  came  into  general  use,  and  it  is  said 
that  nobody  but  Harrison  himself  could  make  it  go  at  all.  It 
was  also  objectionable  on  account  of  its  beine  directly  affected 
by  all  variations  in  the  force  of  the  dock.  It  had  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  very  nearly  silent,  though  the  recoil  was  very 
great.  Those  who  are  ourious  about  such  things  will  And  it 
described  in  the  seventh  edition  of  this  Eneyelopmdia,  The 
recorded  performance  of  one  of  these  docks,  which  is  given  in 
some  accounts  of  it,  is  evidently  fabulou*. 

Dead  Etcapements, 
The  esoapement  which  has  now  for  a  century  and  a  half  been 
9onsideied  the  best  practical  dock  escapement  (though  there 


Fra.  5.— Dead  Esoapement. 

hftve  bMD  eonstant  attempts  to  invent  one  firee  from  the  defeets 
whieh  it  must  be  admitted  to  possess)  is  the  clead  tteapemeni, 
or,  aft  tlw  French  call  it  with  egnal  expressiveness,  I'Sehapp^ment 


a  rspotf,— because  instead  of  the  reooil  of  the  tooth  upjn  the 
pallet,  which  took  place  in  the  previous  escapements,  it  falls 
dead  upon  the  pallet,  and  reposes  there  until  tne  pendulum  re- 
turns and  lets  it  off  again.  It  is  represented  in  fig.  5.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel  have  their  points 
set  the  opposite  way  to  those  of  the  reooil  eaoapement  in  fig.  i, 
the  wheels  themselves  both  turning  the  same  way ;  or  (as  our 
engraver  has  represented  it),  vice  veraa.  The  tooth  B  is  here 
also  represented  in  the  act  of  dropping  on  to  the  right  hand  pal- 
let as  tne  tooth  A  escapes  Arom  the  left  pallet.  But  instead  of^the 
pallet  having  a  continuous  face  as  in  the  reooil  esoapement,  it 
is  divided  into  two,  of  which  BE  on  the  right  pallet,  and  VA 
on  the  left,  are  called  the  impulse  faces,  and  BD,  FG,  the  dead 
faces.  The  dead  faces  are  portions  of  circles  (not  necessarily 
of  the  same  oirde),  having  the  axis  of  the  pallets  C  for  their 
centre;  and  the  consequence  evidently  is,  that  aj  the  pendulum 
goes  on,  carrying  the  pallet  still  nearer  to  the  wheel  than  the 
position  in  which  a  tooth  falls  on  to  the  oomer  A  or  B  of  the 
impulse  and  the  dead  faoes,  the  tooth  still  rests  on  the  dead 
faces  without  any  recoil,  until  the  pendulum  returns  and  lets 
the  tooth  slide  down  the  impulse  face,  giving  the  impulse  to  the 
pendulum  as  it  goes. 

The  great  merit  of  this  escapement  Is  that  a  moderate  vari- 
ation in  the  force  of  the  dock  train  produces  a  very  slight  effect 
in  the  time  of  the  pendulum.  This  may  be  shown  in  a  general 
wa^  without  resorting  to  mathematics,  thus : — Sinee  the  tooth 
B  drops  on  to  the  comer  of  the  pallet  (or  ought  to  do  so)  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  tooth  A  has  escaped,  and  since  the  impulse 
will  begin  at  B  when  the  pendulum  returns  to  the  same  point  at 
which  the  impulse  ceased  on  A,  it  follows  that  the  impulse  re- 
ceived by  the  pendulum  before  and  after  its  vertical  position  is 
very  nearly  the  same.  Now  that  part  of  the  impulse  whioh 
takes  place  before  lero,  or  while  the  pendulum  is  desoending, 
tends  to  augment  the  natural  force  of  gravity  on  the  pendulum, 
or  to  make  it  move  faster ;  but  in  the  descending  arc  tne  impulse 
on  the  pallets  acts  against  the  gravity  of  the  pendulum,  and 
prevents  it  f^om  being  stopped  so  soon ;  and  so  the  two  parts 
of  the  impulse  tend  to  neutralise  each  other's  disturbing  effects 
on  the  times  of  the  pendulum,  though  they  both  concur  in  in- 
creasing the  arc,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  maintaining  it 
against  the  loss  from  friction  and  resistance  of  the  air.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  impulse  is  to  retard  the 
pendulum  a  little,  because  the  tooth  must  fall,  not  exactly  on 
the  comer  of  the  pallet,  but  (for  safety),  a  little  above  it;  and 
the  next  impulse  does  not  begin  until  that  same  comer  of  the 
pallet  has  come  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  tooth ;  in  other  worda, 
the  retarding  part  of  the  impulse,  or  that  which  takes  place 
after  lero,  acts  rather  longer  tnan  the  accelerating  part  Wore 
sero.  Again,  the  friction  on  the  dead  part  of  the  pallets  tends 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  time ;  the  arc  of  course  it  tends 
to  diminish.  For  in  the  descent  of  the  pendulum  the  friction 
acts  against  gravity,  but  in  the  ascent  with  gravity,  and  so 
shortens  the  time;  and  there  is  rather  less  action  on  the  dead 
part  of  the  pallets  in  the  ascent  than  in  the  descent.  For  these 
reasons  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  driven  by  a  dead 
esoapement  is  a  little  greater  than  of  the  same  pendulum  vibrat- 
ing the  same  arc  freely ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  next  differ- 
ence, the  variation  of  time  of  the  same  pendulum  with  the  dead 
escapement,  under  a  moderate  variation  in  the  force,  is  very 
smaU  indeed,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  reooil  escapement,  for 
there  the  impulse  begins  at  each  end  of  the  aro,  and  there  is 
much  more  of  it  during  the  descent  of  the  pendulum  than  dur- 
ing the  ascent  from  aero  to  the  are  at  which  the  escape  takes 
place  and  the  recoil  begins  on  the  opposite  tooth ;  and  then  the 
reooil  itself  acts  on  the  pendulum  in  its  ascent  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  gravity,  and  so  shortens  the  time.  And  hence  it  is 
that  an  increase  of  the  aro  of  the  pendulum  with  a  reooil  es- 
capement is  always  accompanied  with  a  decrease  of  the  time. 
Something  more  than  this  general  reasoning  is  requisite  in  order 
to  compare  the  real  value  of  the  dead  escapement  with  others 
of  equal  or  higher  pretensions,  or  of  the  several  contrivances 
that  have  been  suggested  for  remedying  its  defects.  But  we 
must  refer  to  the  Budimentary  Trtaiit  on  Clock*  for  details  of 
the  mathematical  ealculations  by  which  the  numerical  results  are 
obtained,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  escspe- 
ments  determined. 

It  cannot  be  determined  o  priori  whether  cleaning  and  oiling 
a  dead  escapement  clock  will  accelerate  or  retard  it,  for  reasons 
explained  in  those  calculations ;  but  it  may  be  said  conclusively 
that  the  larger  the  aro  Is  for  any  given  weight  X  the  fall  per 
day,  the  better  the  clock  will  be ;  and  in  order  to  diminish  the 
friction  and  the  necessity  for  using  oil  as  far  as  possible,  the 
best  clocks  are  made  with  Jewels  (sapphires  are  the  best  fbr  the 
purpose)  let  into  the  pallets. 

Tne  pallets  are  generally  made  to  embraoe  about  one-third 
of  the  eiroumference  of  the  wheel,  and  it  is  not  at  all  desirable 
that  they  should  embraoe  more;  for  the  longer  they  are,  the 
longer  Is  the  ran  of  the  teeth  upon  them,  and  the  greater  the 
friction.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  practice,  of 
dockmakers  as  to  the  length  of  the  impulse,  or  the  amount  of 
the  angle  y  +  ^  if  the  impulse  begins  at  p  before  lero  and  at  y 
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•fUr  nro.  8ometim«f  yon  >ee  dooka  in  which  the  seconds  hand 
movei  T«r7  slowly  and  rests  »  yery  short  time,  showing  that 
y  -I-  ^  is  Uurge  in  proportion  to  2« ;  »nd  in  others  the  oontraiy. 
The  Ute  Mr.  Bent  wu  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  short 
inpnlse  was  the  hest,  prohahly  heoaose  there  is  less  of  the  force 
ef  the  impolse  wasted  in  friction  then.  It  is  not  to  he  forgot- 
Isn  that  tne  scape-wheel  tooth  does  not  OTcrtake  the  face  of  the 
paUet  immediately,  on  account  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
vhecL    The  wheds  of  astronomical  clocks,  and  indeed  of  all 


Q 


Fig.  6.— Pin-Wheel  Escapement. 

BagHsh  honee-clooks,  are  generally  made  too  heary,  esi>eciaily 
the  seape-wheel,  which,  hy  increasing  the  moment  of  inertia, 
rsqnires  a  larger  force,  and  conseqaently  has  more  friction.  We 
•hall  see  preeently,  from  another  escapement,  how  mach  of  the 
force  is  really  wasted  in  friction  in  the  dead  esca^ment 

Bat  before  proceeding  to  other  escapements,  it  is  proper  to 
notice  a  Tcry  useful  form  of  the  dead  escapement,  which  is 
adopted  in  many  of  the  best  turret  clocks,  called  the  pin-whttl 
t§eap€menL  Fig.  6  will  sufficiently  explain  its  action  and  con- 
struction. Ita  ^Tantages  are — ^that  it  does 
not  require  so  much  accuracy  as  the  other; 
if  a  pm  gets  broken  it  is  easily  replaced, 
whereas  in  tha  other  the  wheel  is  ruined  if 
the  point  of  a  tooth  is  injured ;  a  wheel  of 
given  sise  will  work  with  more  pins  than 
teeUi,  and  therefore  a  train  of  less  Telocity 
will  do,  and  that  sometimes  amounts  to  a 
•aring  of  one  wheel  in  the  train,  and  a  good 
deal  of  friction ;  and  the  blow  on  both  pal- 
lets being  downwards,  instead  of  one  up 
and  the  other  down,  the  action  is  more 
steady ;  all  which  things  are  of  more  con- 
sequence in  the  heavy  and  rough  work  of  a 
turret  dock  than  in  an  astronomical  one. 
The  details  of  the  construction  are  giyen 
in  the  Bmdtmentary  Treatite,  It  has  been 
found  expedient  to  make  the  dead  faces  not 
quite  dead,  but  with  a  Tcry  slight  recoil, 
which  rather  tends  to  check  the  Tariations 
of  arc,  and  alao  the  general  disposition  to 
lose  time  if  the  arc  is  increased;  when  so 
made  the  escapement  is  generally  called 
«ha]f-dead." 

Passing  by  the  Tarious  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  dead  escapement  which  hare 
been  suggested  and  tried  with  little  or  no 
siecess,  we  proceed  to  describe  one  of  an  en- 
tirely diiferent  form,  which  was  patented  in 
IS&l  by  Mr.  C.  Macdowall,  though  it  ap- 
peared afterwards  that  one  very  similar  had 
lieen  tried  before,  but  failed  from  the  propor- 
tions being  badly  arranged.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  7.  The  scape-wheel  if  only 
a  small  <Use  with  a  single  pin  in  it,  made 
of  ruby,  parallel  and  very  near  to  the  arbor. 
The  disc  turns  half  round  at  erery  beat  of 
the  pendulum,  and  the  pin  fires  the  im- 
pulse on  the  Tcrtical  fiMCS  of  the  pallets,  and  the  dead  friction 
takes  place  on  the  horitontal  faces.  Its  advantages  are— that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  impulse  is  given  directly  across  the 
Hne  of  eentres,  and  consequently  with  very  little  friction ;  and 
therefore  also,  the  friction  on  the  dead  faces  is  leas  than  usual, 
and  scarcely  any  oil  is  required ;  moreover,  it  is  very  easy  to 
Bake.  Bat  there  must  be  two  more  wheels  in  the  train,  oon- 
nming  a  good  deal  of  the  force  of  the  dock-weight  by  their 
friction,  which  rather  more  than  makes  up  for  the  friction 
■avert  im  the  cscapenHOt.    It  was  applied  successfully  to  watches. 


Fia.  7. 

Maodowall's  I 

capement. 


but  the  expense  of  the  additional  wheels  prevented  their  adop* 
tion.  In  order  to  make  the  angle  of  escape  not  more  than  1^, 
the  distance  of  the  pin  from  the  centre  of  the  disc  must  not  be 
more  than  j^th  of  the  distance  of  centres  of  the  disc  and  pallets. 
With  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  one  of  these  extra  wheels  la 
the  train,  and  that  part  of  the  impulse  which  is  least  eifective 
and  most  oblique,  Mr.  Benison  shortly  afterwards  invented  the 
ikrf4§ggtd  dead  MoapemmU;  which,  though  afterwards  super^ 
ceded  by  his  three-legged  gravity  eeeapement,  is  still  worth  notice 

on  account  of  the  exceed- 
ingly small  force  which  it 
requires,  thereby  giving  a 
practical  proof  of  the  large 
proportion  of  the  force 
which  is  wasted  in  friction 
in  all  the  other  impulse  es- 
capements. 

in  fig.  8,  the  three  long 
teeth  of  the  scape-whee^ 
are  only  used  for  locking 
on  the  dead  pallets  B  and 
E,  which  are  set  on  the  front 
of  the  pallet  plate ;  A  and  B 
are  impulse  pallets,  being 
hard  bits  of  sted  or  Jewels 
set  in  the  pallet  plate,  and 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the 
three  sharp-edged  pins 
which  are  set  in  the  scape- 
wheel  and  point  back- 
Fia.  8.— Benison's  Three-Legged  wards.  As  soon  as  the 
Escapement.  pendulum^  moves  a  little 

further  to  the  left  than  is 
here  shown,  the  long  tooth  will  slip  past  the  dead  pallet  or  stop 
B,  and  the  pin  at  B  will  run  alter  and  catch  the  comer  of  that 
impulse  paUet  and  drive  it  until  the  wheel  has  turned  through 
60°,  and  then  it  will  escape ;  and  by  that  time  the  uppermost  tooth 
will  arrire  at  the  stop  E,  and  will  slide  along  it  as  in  the  com- 
mon dead  escapement,  but  with  a  pressure  as  much  less  than  that 
which  gives  the  impulse  as  the  points  of  the  teeth  are  farther  from 
the  centre  of  the  whed  than  the  impulse  pins  are.  But  the  impulso 
is  here  given  with  so  little  friction,  that  even  where  the  point* 
of  the  teeth  were  made  identical  with  the  pins,  the  clock-weight 
required  to  keep  the  same  pendulum  with  the  same  train  (a. 
common  turret-clock  movement)  swinging  to  2°,  was  only  one- 
fifth  of  what  had  been  reauired  with  the  pin-wheel  escapement; 
and  the  scape-wheel  which  kept  the  ficwt.  pendulum  of  the 
Westminster  clock  going  for  half-a-year,  unul  superseded  by 
the  gravity  escapement,  weighed  only  a  sixth  of  an  ounce.  It 
appears  also  that  it  would  be  possible  so  to  adjust  the  recoil  of 
the  half-dead  pallets  that  the  time  would  not  be  aifected  by 
any  small  variation  of  the  force  and  the  arc;  since  it  was  found 
that,  when  a  certain  amount  of  recoil  was  given,  the  clock 
gained  instead  of  losing,  under  an  increase  of  arc  due  to  an 
increase  of  clock-weight.  And  if  the  force  were  kept  constant 
by  a  train  remontoire,  such  as  will  be  described  hereafter,  there 
would  in  fact  be  nothing  capable  of  altering  the  arc  or  the  time. 
But  on  account  of  the  small  depth  of  intersection  of  the  circles 
of  the  pins  and  the  pallets,  on  which  its  action  depends,  this  es- 
capement requires  very  careful  atyustment  of  the  pallets,  except 
where  they  are  on  a  large  scale;  and  considering  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  corresponding  gravity  escapement,  it  is  not 
ukely  to  be  used,  except  perhaps  in  clocks  required  to  go  a 
long  time,  in  which  economy  of  force  is  a  matter  of  consequence. 
The  pallets  should  be  connected  with  the  pendulum  by  a  spring 
fork  (which  indeed  is  advisable  in  the  common  dead  escape- 
ment with  a  heavy  pendulum,  especially  the  pin-wheel  escape- 
ment), to  prevent  the  risk  of  their  driving  backwards  against 
the  scape- wheel  when  it  is  not  in  motion,  as  it  will  not  clear 
itself.  The  distance  of  the  centres  should  be  not  less  than  26 
times  the  radius  of  the  cirde  of  the  edges  of  tiie  impulse  pins. 

Detached  E$capemenU. 
In  ail  the  escapements  hitherto  described  the  pallets  are  never 
out  of  movin{^  contact  with  the  scape- wheel,  and  there  have  been 
several  contrivances  for  keeping  them  detached  except  during 
the  impulse  and  at  the  moment  of  passing  a  click  which  is  to 
release  the  wheel  to  give'  the  impulse.  This  is  an  imitation  of 
the  chronometer  escapement  in  watches  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  "detached."  There  are  only  two  of  such  contrivances 
which  appear  worth  special  notice.  One  was  proposed  by  Sir 
G.  Airy  in  vol.  ii.  of  tne  Cambridge  Tratuaetiotu,  but  not  ex- 
ecuted (so  fiar  as  we  know^  till  a  few  years  ago  in  the  standard 
sidereal  dock  at  Greenwich,  which  is  reportmi  to  go  extremely 
welL  Suppose  a  dead  escapement  consisting  of  a  single  pallet 
only,  say  the  right  hand  one  of  the  pin-wheel  escapement  (fig. 
0),  for  the  Greenwich  clock  has  a  pin  escapement,  and  that  tho 
wheel  is  locked  generally  by  a  spring  detent  hooking  into  any 
one  of  its  teeth,  and  capable  of  oeing  lifted  or  pushed  aside  by 
the  pendulum,  t.«.,  by  a  pin  somewhere  on  the  single  pallet  aa 
it  passes  to  the  right,  but  also  capable  of  being 
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being  lifted  u  the  pendulam  goes  to  the  left.  We  >hall  fee 
afterward!  how  this  Is  done,  in  the  artiole  Watcbm.  Then  as 
the  pendulum  goes  to  the  right,  it  first  lifts  the  detent  at  about 
1^  before  lero,  and  then  a  tooth  or  a  pin  drops  on  to  the  pallet 
and  gires  the  impulsey  exactly  as  in  the  dead  pin-#heel  escape- 
ment, and  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  motion^  substitut- 
ing only  for  the  dead  friction  the  resistance  and  friotion  of  pass- 
ing the  detent  one  way  and  lifting  it  the  other. 

A  different  escapement  on  the  same  principle  but  invoMng  less 
friction  was  adopted  by  Sir  E.  Beckett  in  a  clock  described  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  book  as  having  gone  for  above  ten  years  rery 
•atisfaotorily,  except  that,  like  all  direct  impulse  escapements, 
including  Sir  G.  Airy's,  it  must  vary  with 
.the  force  of  Uie  clock  train,  due  to  different  ^-. 

states  of  the  oil.    The  scane-wheel  (fig.  9)  (o) 

isfiTC-legged,  and  has  five  sharp -edged  pins 
which  give  the  impulse  to  the  hard  steel  pallet 
P  whenever  it  passes  to  the  right,  provided 
the  wheel  is  then  free  to  move.  It  is  stopped 
by  the  detent  DBF,  which  turns  on  a  pivot 
F,  not  in  the  pendulum  crutch,  as  it  looks 
in  the  drawing,  but  on  the  dock-frame. 
When  the  pendulum  going  to  the  right  ar- 
rives at  the  position  here  drawn,  the  click 
OB  on  the  crutch  pushes  the  detent  aside 
and  so  unlocks  the  wheel,  which  then  gives 
the  impulse,  moving  through  72^  until  an- 
other tooth  arrives  at  the  detent  and  is 
•topped,  the  dick  having  then  got  far  be- 
yond it.  When  the  pendulum  returns  the 
•lick  lightly  trips  over  the  top  of  the  detent. 
Here  there  is  practically  no  mction  in  giv- 
ing the  impulse,  as  it  is  directly  across  the 
line  of  centres,  as  in  the  three-legged  dead 
escapement,  and  the  fHotion  of  passing  and 
unlocking  is  as  little  as  possible,  for  the  pres- 
sure on  the  looking  teeth  is  less  than  naif 
of  that  of  the  impulse  pins. 

In  practice  the  pallet  P  is  a  separate  bit  I>j 
of  steel,  screwed  on,  and  therefore  ao^ust- 
able.  The  locking  teeth  are  about  t  inches 
long  from  the  centre,  and  the  impulse  pin- 
edges  i  in.  Arom  the  centre,  which  is  7  in. 
below  the  top  of  the  pendulum  and  crutch, 
so  that  the  impulse  oegins  1^  before  sero 
and  ends  1^  after,  corresponding  each  to 
M^  turn  of  the  scape-wheel.  If  r  is  the 
distance  of  the  pins  from  the  centre  and  p  Fi<i.  9. 

the  length  of  the  crutch  down  to  the  centre, 
rein.  86^  must  ^p  sin.  1^,  if  you  want  an  impulse  of  1^  on  each 
side  of  0 ;  which  makes  p  »  88.7r.  BB  are  eccentric  beat  pins  for 
a4|asting  the  beat  to  whatever  position  of  the  pendulum  you 
please,  «.e.,  yon  can  make  it  less  than  1^  before  or  after  sero  as 
yon  please.    In  some  respects  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 


FtO.  10.— Mudge's  Gravity  Eseapement 

enttehi  but  it  would  be  very  dilBonlt  to  make  the  acynttments. 
This  escapement  should  evidently  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  olock- 
(hune  instead  of  the  top,  as  in  the  gravity  escapements  which 
will  be  described  presently.  The  back  part  of  the  scape-wheel 
is  oarried  by  a  long  oook  or  bridge  within  which  the  orutdi  also 
moves. 


BtmoifUoire  or  OramUf  E»oapeme$ii». 

A  remontoire  escapement  is  one  in  which  the  pendnlom  doac 
not  receive  its  impulse  from  the  scape-wheel,  but  from  some 
small  weight  or  spring  which  is  lifted  or  wound  up  by  the 
scape-wheel  at  every  beat,  and  the  pendulum  has  nothing  to  do 
witn  the  scape-wheel  except  unlocking  it.  When  this  impulse 
is  received  from  a  weight  the  escapement  is  also  called  a  graviijf 
eteapement ;  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  remontoire  clock  escape- 
ments that  are  worth  notice  have  been  gravity  escapements,  we 
may  use  that  term  for  them  at  onoe.  The  importance  of  getting 
the  impulse  given  to  the  pendulum  in  this  way  was  recogniaed 
long  before  all  the  properUes  of  the  dead  escapement,  as  above 
investigated,  were  Known.  For  it  was  soon  discovered  that» 
however  superior  to  the  old  recoil  escapement,  it  was  far  from 
perfect,  ana  that  its  success  depended  on  reducing  the  friction 
of  the  train  and  the  pallets  as  far  as  possible,  which  involves 
the  necessity  of  high-numbered  pinions  and  wheels,  small  pivote, 
jewelled  pallets,  and  a  generally  expensive  style  of  workman- 
ship. Accordingly  the  Invention  of  an  escapement  which  will 
give  a  oonstant  impulse  to  the  pendulum,  and  be  nearly  free 
from  friction,  has  been  for  a  century  the  great  problem  of  dock- 
making.  We  can  do  no  more  than  shortly  notice  a  very  few  of 
the  attempts  whieh  have  been  made  to  solve  it.  The  moat 
simple  form  of  gravity  escapement,  and  the  one  which  will 
serve  the  best  for  investigating  their  mathematical  properties 
(though  it  fails  in  some  essential  mechanical  conditions),  is 
that  invented  by  Mudge.  The  tooth  A  of  the  scape-wheel  in 
fig.  10  is  resting  against  the  stop  or  detent  a  at  the  end  of  the 
pallet  OA,  from  the  axis  or  arbor  of  which  descends  the  half 
fork  OP  to  touch  the  pendulum.  From  the  other  pallet  OB  de- 
scends the  other  half  fork  00.  The  two  arbors  are  set  as  nesir 
the  point  of  suspension,  or  top  of  the  pendulum  spring,  as  pos- 
sible. The  penaulum,  as  here  represented,  must  ne  moving  to 
the  right,  and  Just  leaving  contact  with  the  left  pallet  and  going 
to  take  up  the  right  one ;  as  soon  as  it  has  raised  that  pallet  m 
little  it  will  evidently  unlock  the  whed  and  let  it  turn,  and  then 
the  tooth  B  will  raise  the  left  pallet  nntil  it  is  caught  by  the 
stop  6  on  that  pallet,  and  then  it  will  stay  until  the  pendulum 
returns  and  rdeases  it  by  raising  that  pallet  still  higher.  Baoh 
pallet  therefore  descends  with  uie  pendulum  to  a  lower  point 
than  that  where  it  is  taken  up,  and  the  difference  between  them 
is  supplied  by  the  lifting  of  each  pallet  by  the  dock,  which  does 
not  act  on  the  pendulum  at  all;  so  that  the  pendulum  is  in- 
dependent of  all  variations  of  foroe  and  friction  in  the  train. 

Again  referring  to  the  Budimeniary  TVeattM  on  Oloeht  for  the 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  errors  of  this  class  of  escape- 
ments, or  to  a  paper  by  the  late  J.  M.  Bloxam,  in  the  BJL.S. 
Memoirt  of  1853,  we  may  say  it  is  proved  that  though  Che  time 
of  a  gravity  escapement  pendulum  differs  from  that  of  a  tnm 
pendulum  more  tnan  from  that  of  a  dead  escapement,  yet  the 
variations  of  that  difference  f  which  are  the  real  variations  of 
the  clock)  may  be  made  much  less  than  in  any  kind  of  dead 
escapement. 

Tne  difliculty  which  long  prevented  the  success  of  gravity 
escapements  was  their  liability  to  what  is  called  tripping.  Re- 
ferring again  to  fig.  10,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  the  seape- 
whed  should  happen  to  move  too  fast  when  it  is  rdeased,  the 
left  pallet  will  not  be  raised  gradually  by  the  tooth  B,  but  be 
thrown  up  with  a  jerk,  perhaps  so  high  that  the  tooth  dips  past 
the  hook ;  and  then  not  only  will  &at  tooth  slip,  but  several 
more,  and  at  last  when  the  whed  is  stopped  it  will  be  running 
fast,  and  the  points  of  some  of  the  teetn  will  probably  be  bent 
or  broken  by  catching  against  the  pallets.  And  even  if  the 
pallet  is  not  raised  high  enough  for  the  tooth  to  get  past  or 
completely  trip,  it  may  still  be  raised  so  high  that  the  point  ef 
the  tooth  does  not  rest  on  the  hook  exactly  where  the  slope  of 
the  pallet  ends,  but  lower,  and  the  friotion  between  them  is  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  pallet  there;  and  consequently  the  pendulum 
does  not  begin  to  lift  it  at  the  proper  angle  y,  but  at  some  larger 
angle ;  and  as  the  pallet  always  aescends  with  the  pendulum  to 
the  same  point,  the  duration  of  the  impulse  is  increased,  and 
the  pendulum  made  to  swing  farther.  Sir  E.  Beckett  called  this 
approxtmaU  tripping,  and  though  not  so  injurious  to  the  dock 
as  actual  tripping,  it  is  obviously  fatal  to  its  accurate  perform- 
ance, though  it  appears  never  to  have  been  noticed  before  he 
pointed  it  out  in  1851.  Various  oontrivances  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  preventing  tripping.  But  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  required  in  all  of  tnem,  and  other  objections,  none 
of  them  ever  came  into  use  until  the  invention  of  the  three- 
legged  and  four-legged  escapements  to  be  mentioned  presently. 
The  only  one  which  approached  near  enough  to  satisfying  all 
the  requisite  conditions  to  be  worth  description  is  Mr.  Bloxam's^ 
and  we  accordingly  give  a  sketch  of  it  in  fig.  11,  which  is  copied 
(with  a  little  alteration  for  distinctness)  from  his  own  description 
of  it,  communicated  in  1853  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  some 
years  after  he  had  had  it  in  action  in  a  clock  of  his  own.  This 
drawing  will  enable  any  one  conversant  with  these  matters  to 
understand  its  action.  He  made  the  pallet  arbors  cranked,  to 
embrace  the  pendulum-spring,  so  that  thdr  centres  of  motten 
might  coincide  with  that  of  the  pendulum  as  nearly  as  possl- 
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ble, — ^perhaps  an  mmeeessary  reftnement;  at  least  the  three- 

legcea  and  four-legged  gnritj  escapements  answer  very  well 

wi1^  the  pitUet  arbors  set  on  eaoh  side  of  the  top  of  the 

spring.     The   slse  of  the 

wheel  determines  the  length 

of  the  pallets,  as  they  must 

be  at  such  an  angle  to  each 

other  that  the  radii  of  the 

wheel  when  in  contact  with 

•aoh  stop  may  be  at  right 

angles  to  the  pallet  arm; 

and  therefore,  lor  a  wheel 

of  this  sise,  the  depth  of 

looking  ean  only  he  very 

•mall.    The  pinion  in  Mr. 

Blozam's  dock  only  raises 

the  paUet  through  40'  at 

each  beat;  t.  «.,  the  angle 

which  we  oalled  y  is  only 

30';    and    probably,   if    it 

wore  inorea«ed  to  anything 

like  -— ,    the    escapement 

would  trip  immediately. 
Tbe  two  broad  pins  marked 
By  F,  are  the  fork-pins. 
The  clock  which  Mr.  Bloxam 
hsui  went  very  well ;  but  it 
had  an  extremely  fine  train, 
with  pinions  of  18 ;  and  no- 
body else  appears  to  have 
b««n  able  to  make  one  to 
answer.  In  short  Blozam's 
was  not  a  practical  solution 
of  the  gravity  escapement 
problem,  any  more  than  those  of  Captain  Kater,  or  Hardy,  or 
rarious  other  inventors.  A  few  clocks  of  Hardy's  alone  still 
ozist. 

The  only  gravity  escapement  or  escapements  that  really  have 
oome  into  common  use  are  the  ''four-legged "  and  the  "  double 
three-legged"  escapements  of  Sir  E.  Beckett.  Xhey  passed 
through  various  phases  before  settling  into  the  present  form, 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  now  than  that  the  first 
was  the  single  three-legs  described  in  the  last  edition  of  this 
Mnej/doprndioy  which  was  suggested  by  his  three-legged  dead 
ooeapement.  A  five-legged  one  was  also  tried ;  but  Uiough  it 
had  some  slight  advantages  they  are  quite  overbalanced  by  dis- 
advantages, and  it  requires  much  more  delicacy  of  construction 
than  either  the  double  three-legs  or  the  four-legs  which  we  shall 
now  describe,  remarking  that  the  latter  is  the  best  for  **  reg- 
alators,"  and  the  former  in  large  docks.  Fig.  12  is  a  back  view 
of  the  escapement  part  of  an  astronomical  clock  with  the  four- 
legged  wheel;  seen  from  the  ftront  the  wheel  would  turn  the 
other  way.  The  long  locking  teeth  are  made  about  2  inches 
long  from  the  centre,  and  the  lifting  pini»  of  which  there  are 
four  pointing  forwards,  and  the  other  rour  intermediate  point- 
ing backwards,  are  at  not  more 
than  one-80th  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  £0,  of  the  wheel 
and  pallets;  or  rather  C  is  the  top 
of  the  pendulum  spring  to  which  the 

Cets  OS,  CS'  converge,  though 
r  actuid  action  is  a  little  below 
C.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  crank 
Uiem  as  Mr.  Blozam  did,  in  order 
to  make  them  coincide  ezaotly 
with  the  top  of  the  pendulum,  as 
the  frieUon  of  the  beat  pins  on  the 
pendulum  at  P  is  insignificant,  and 
even  than  would  not  be  quite  de- 
stroyed. The  pallets  are  not  in  the 
•ame  plane,  but  one  is  behind  and 
the  otner  in  front  of  the  wheel,  with 
one  stop  pointing  backwards  and  the 
other  forwards  to  receive  the  teeth 
alternately, — ^it  does  not  matter 
which;  in  this  figure  the  stop  8  is 
behind  and  the  stop  8'  forward.  The 
pendulum  is  now  going  to  the  right, 
and  just  beginning  to  lift  the  right 
pallet  and  free  the  stop  8' ;  then  the 
wheel  will  begin  to  turn  and  lift  the 
other  pallet  by  one  of  the  pins  which 
is  now  lowest,  and  which  moves 
through  45^  across  the  line  of  centres, 
and  therefore  lifts  with  very  little 
friction.  It  goes  on  till  the  tooth 
now  below  8  reaches  S  and  is  stopped 
there.  Meanwhile  the  pallet  CS'  goes  on  with  the  pendulum  as 
far  as  it  may  go,  to  the  end  of  the  arc  which  we  have  throughout 
called  «,  starting  from  ji  but  it  falls  with  the  pendulum  again, 
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not  only  to  y  but  to  —  y  on  the  other  side  of  0,  so  that  the  Im- 
pulse is  due  to  the  weight  of  each  pallet  alternately  falling 
through  2y ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  impulse  also  depends 
on  the  obliqueness  of  the  pallet  on  the  whole,  t.e.,  on  the  dis- 
tanoe  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertical  through  0..  The 
defect  of  thp  original  three-legged  escapement  was  that  the 
pallets  were  too  nearly  vertical. 

Another  most  material  element  of  these  escapements  with 
very  few  teeth  is  that  they  admit  of  a  fly  KK  on  the  scape- 
wheel  arbor  to  moderate  its  velocity,  which  both  obviates  all 
risk  of  tripping,  jrholiy  or  partially,  and  also  prevents  the  bang 
which  goes  all  through  the  clock  where  there  is  no  fly.  The  fly 
is  set  on  with  a  friction  spring  like  the  common  striking-part 
fly,  and  should  be  as  long  as  there  is  room  for,  length  being 
much  more  effective  than  width.  For  this  purpose  the  second 
wheel  arbor  is  shortened  and  set  in  a  cock  fized  on  the  front 

filate  of  the  clock,  which  leaves  room  for  a  fiy  with  vanes  2 
nches  long.  The  back  pivot  of  the  scape-wheel  is  carried  by 
a  long  cock  behind  the  back  plate,  so  that  the  escapement  is 
entirely  behind  it,  close  to  the  pendulum.  The  pallet  arbors 
are  short,  as  they  come  just  behind  the  centre  wheel,  which  is 
here  also  necessarily  above  the  escapement,  and  the  great  wheel 
arbor  on  a  level  with  it,  and  at  the  left  hand  (from  the  front) 
or  the  string  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  fly.  No  beat  screws 
are  required,as  the  pallets  end  in  mere  wires  which  are  easily 
bent.  It  is  found  better  to  make  the  tails  of  the  pallets  long, 
rather  than  short  as  Mr.  Blozam  did.  It  is  essential  too,  that 
the  angle  C8E  formed  by  the  tooth  and  the  pallet  which  is 
struck  upwards  should  not  the  least  fall  short  ot  a  right  angle, 
nor  the  other  angle  CB'E  be  the  least  obtuse,  or  the  escapement 
may  very  likely  trip.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is  safer  to  let 
C8E  be  just  greater  than  90^  and  CS'B  a  little  less,  so  that 
there  may  not  be  the  least  tendency  in  the  blow  on  the  stops  to 
drive  the  pallets  outwards.  For  the  purpose  of  calculation, 
however,  we  must  make  them  both  90^,  and  then  it  follows  that, 
calling  the  length  of  the  teeth  **,  and  the  distance  of  centres  d, 
and  the  length  of  the  pallets  from  0  down  to  the  stops  p,  r 
must «  d  sin.  22^^  and p^d  cos. 2%i^.  Therefore  if  r  is  made 
2  inches  CE  or  d  will  be  5*22,  say  5^  inches,  and  p  *  4*82.  The 
distance  of  the  lifting  pins  fVom  the  centre  will  be  |  of  an  inch 
to  make  the  angle  y  «  1^.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  make 
it  more,  and  even  that  requires  such  light  pallets  for  a  pendu- 
lum of  30  or  40  lb,  that  i  inch  distance  from  the  centre  is  more 
convenient  as  giving  the  smaller  lift,  assuming  the  scape-wheel 
to  be  f^m  2  to  2i  inches  in  diameter. 

Gravity  escapements  require  more  weight  than  a  direct  im- 
pulse escapement  with  an  equally  fine  train ;  and  they  try  the 
accuracy  of  the  wheelcutting  more  severely.    If  there  is  a  weak 

{>lace  in  the  train  of  a  common  clock  the  scape-wheel  only  fol- 
ows  the  pendulum  more  weakly ;  but  in  a  gravity  eseapement 
it  always  has  to  raise  the  pallets,  and  ought  to  r^se  them 
quickly,  and  especially  in  clocks  for  astronomical  purposes 
where  you  take  its  ezact.time  from  the  sound  of  the  beats,  and 
so  the  lifting  must  not  lag  and  sound  uneven.  Therefore  al« 
though  a  fine  tr^n  of  high  numbers  is  not  requisite  it  must  be 
perfectly  well  cut.  And  as  the  force  of  the  weight  does  not 
reach  the  pendulum  its  increase  is  of  no  consequence,  within  rea- 
sonable limits.  It  is  worth  while  to  put  large  friction  wheels 
under  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel  in  all  astronomical  clocks,  and 
it  makes  a  material  dUference  in  the  friction  on  account  of  the 
necessary  thickness  of  the  winding  arbor.  A  variation  of  are 
in  dead  escapement  clocks  is  sometimes  visible  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  week  according  as  the  string  is 
nearest  to  the  thick  or  the  thin  end 
of  the  great  arbor,  when  there  are  no 
friction  wheels. 

The  other  form  of  the  gravity  es- 
capement, which  is  now  adopted  for 
large  clocks  by  all  the  best  makers, 
having  been  first  used  in  the  great 
Westminster  dock,  is  the  double 
three-legged  which  is  shown  in  fig.  13. 
The  principle  of  it  is  the  same  as  of  the 
four-legs ;  but  instead  of  the  pallets 
being  one  behind  and  the  otner  in 
front  of  the  wheel,  with  two  sets  of 
lifting  pins,  there  are  two  wheels 
ABC,  abc,  with  the  three  lifting  pins 
and  the  two  pallets  between  them 
like  a  lantern  pinion.  One  stop  B 
points  forward  and  the  other  A  back* 
ward.  The  two  wheels  have  theii 
teeth  set  intermediately  or  60^  apart, 
though  that  is  not  essential,  and  the 
angle  of  120°  may  be  divided  between 
them  in  any  other  proportions,  as  70° 
and  50°,  and  in  that  way  the  pallets 
may  be  still  more  oblique  than  30° 
from  the  vertical,  which  however  is 
found  enough  to  prevent  tripping 
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more  likely  to  happen  from  eurelesf  neu  in  laige  oloeks  than  in 
Mtronomioal  ones.  The  Westminster  one  was  onoe  found  to 
have  been  left  with  the  spring  loose  for  several  days,  and 
it  had  not  gained  a  second,  and  therefore  had  never  tripped. 
The  two  wheels  must  be  both  sauared  on  the  arbor,  or  on  a 
ooUar  common  to  them  both,  ana  must  not  depend  upon  the 
three  pins  or  they  will  shake  loose.  If  the  wheels  are  set  with 
the  teeth  equidistant,  their  centre  is  evidently  twice  the  length 
of  the  teeth  below  G,  the  theoretical  centre  of  the  pallets.  The 
pins  should  not  be  farther  from  the  centre  than  ODe-24th  of  the 
radius  of  the  wheel ;  and  they  should  be  so  placed  that  the  one 
which  is  going  to  lift  next  may  be  vertically  over  the  one  which 
has  just  lifted,  and  is  then  holding  up  the  other  pallet.  The 
third  will  then  be  level  with  the  centre ;  i.e.,  they  will  stand  on 
the  radii  which  form  the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth  of  one  of  the 
wheels,  and  half  way  between  those  of  the  other. 

Of  course  the  fly  for  those  escapements  in  large  docks,  with 
weights  heavy  enough  to  drive  the  hands  in  all  weather,  must 
bo  muoh  larger  than  in  small  ones.  For  average  church  docks 
with  li  see.  pendulum  the  legs  of  the  scape-wheels  are  generally 
made  4  inches  long  and  the  fly  from  6  to  7  inches  long  in  each 
vane  by  1^  or  1^  wide.  For  1^  sec.  pendulums  the  soape-wheels 
are  generally  made  4^  radius.  At  Westminster  they  are  6 
inches. 

Sir  E.  Beckett  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  escape- 
ments act  better,  especially  in  regulators,  if  the  pallets  do  not 
fall  quite  on  the  lifting  pins,  but  on  a  banking,  or  stops  at  any 
convenient  place,  so  as  to  leave  the  wheel  free  at  the  moment 
of  starting ;  just  as  the  striking  of  a  common  house  dock  will 
sometimes  fail  to  start  unless  the  wheel  with  the  pins  has  a  little 
run  before  a  pin  begins  to  lift  the  hammer.  The  best  way  to 
manage  the  banking  is  to  make  the  beat-pins  long  enough  to 
reach  a  little  way  behind  the  pendulum,  and  let  the  banking  be 
a  thin  plate  of  any  metal  screwed  adjustably  to  the  back  of  the 
ease.  This  plate  cannot  well  be  shown  in  the  drawings  together 
with  the  pendulum,  which,  it  may  be  added,  should  take  up  one 
pallet  just  when  it  leaves  the  other. 

It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  these  two  escapements  are  far 
the  best  of  aU  for  large  clocks,  the  three-legs  for  very  large 
ones,  while  the  four-legs  does  very  well  for  smaller  turret  clocks. 
And  they  cest  no  more  to  make,  though  rather  more  is  charged 
for  them  by  some  makers  under  the  pretence  that  they  do.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  large  clock  exposed  to  the  vari- 
ations of  weather  and  dust  to  keep  as  good  time  as  an  ordinary 
good  house  clock  unless  it  has  either  a  gravity  escapement,  or 
a  train  remontoire,  which  last  is  much  more  expensive,  to  inter- 
cept the  variations  of  force  before  they  reach  the  pendulum. 
And  though  a  detached  escapement  dock  while  kept  dean  and 
the  oil  in  good  condition  is  as  good  as  a  gravity  one  and  per- 
haps better,  the  gravity  one  is  less  affected  by  vMiations  of  the 
oil,  and  its  rate  is  altogether  more  constant.  They  seem  also  to 
have  a  smaller  barometric  error. 


Gomo  B. 

A  clock  which  is  capable  of  going  accuratdy  must  have  some 
oontrivanee  to  keep  it  going  while  you  are  winding  it  up.    In 
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the  old-fashioned  house  docks,  which  were  wound  up  by  merely 
Dulling  one  of  the  strings,  and  in  which  one  such  winding  served 
ror  boUi  the  going  and  striking  parts,  this  was  done  by  what  is 
ealled  the  endless  chain  of  Huyghens,  which  consists  of  a  string 
or  chain  with  the  ends  joined  together,  and  passing  over  two 
pulleys  on  the  arbors  of  the  g^eat  wheels,  with  deep  grooves  and 
spikes  in  them,  to  prevent  the  chain  from  dipping.  In  one  of 
tne  two  loops  or  festoons  which  hang  from  the  upper  pulleys  is 


a  loose  pulley  without  spikes,  carrying  the  dock-weight,  asd 
in  the  other  a  small  weight  only  heavy  enough  to  keep  tha 
chain  dose  to  the  upper  pulleys.  Now,  suppose  one  of  thoM 
pulleys  to  be  on  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel  of  the  striking 
party  with  a  ratchet  and  dick,  and  Uie  other  pulley  fixed  to  the 
arbor  of  the  great  wheel  of  the  going  part ;  tnen  (whenever  tha 
dock  is  not  striking)  you  may  pull  up  the  weight  by  pulling 
down  that  part  of  the  string  which  hangs  from  the  other  side 
of  the  striking  part;  and  yet  the  weight  will  be  acting  on  the 
going  part  all  the  time.  And  it  would  be  just  the  same  if  yon 
wound  up  the  striking  part  and  its  pulley  with  a  key,  instead 
of  pulling  the  string,  and  also  the  same,  if  there  were  no  strik* 
ing  part  at  all,  but  the  second  pulley  were  put  on  a  blank  arbor, 
except  that  in  that  case  the  weight  would  take  twice  as  long  to 
run  down,  supposing  that  the  striking  part  generally  requires 
the  same  weight  x  ft^ll  as  the  going  part. 

This  kind  of  going  barrel,  however,  is  evidently  not  suited  to 
the  delicacy  of  an  astronomical  clock;  and  Harrison's  going 
ratchet  is  now  universally  adopted  in  such  docks,  and  also  in 
chronometers  and  watches  for  keeping  the  action  of  the  train 
on  the  escapement  during  the  winoing.  Fig.  14  (in  which  tha 
same  letters  are  used  as  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  fig.  1) 
shows  its  construction.  The  dick  of  the  barrel-ratchet  R  is  set 
upon  another  larger  ratchet-wheel,  with  its  teeth  pointing  the 
opposite  way,  and  its  click  rT  is  set  in  the  dock-frame.  Tha.t 
ratchet  is  connected  with  the  great  wheel  by  a  spring  ««'  press- 
ioff  against  the  two  pins  »  in  the  ratchet  and  •'  in  the  wheeL 
When  you  wind  up  toe  weight  (which  is  equivalent  to  taking 
it  off),  the  click  Tr  prevents  that  ratchet  from  turning  back  or 
to  the  right;  and  as  the  spring  m'  is  kept  by  the  weight  in  a 
state  of  tension  equivalent  to  the  weight  itself,  it  will  drive  the 
wheel  to  the  left  for  a  short  distance,  when  its  end  «  is  held  tut, 
with  the  same  force  as  if  that  end  was  pulled  forward  by  the 
weight ;  and  as  the  great  wheel  has  to  move  very  little  during 
the  short  time  the  dock  is  winding,  the  spring  will  keep  the 
clock  going  long  enough. 

In  we  commoner  kind  of  turret  elocks  a  more  simple  appsk- 
ratus  is  used,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  boU  and  •hntter, 
because  it  consists  of  a  weighted  lever  with  a  broad  end,  which 
shuts  up  the  winding-hole  until  you  lift  it,  and  then  a  spring- 
bolt  attached  to  the  lever,  or  its  arbor,  runs  into  the  teeth  of  one 
of  the  wheels,  and  the  weight  of  the  lever  keeps  the  train  going 
until  the  bolt  has  run  itself  out  of  gear.  In  the  common  con- 
struction of  this  apparatus  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  its  being 
raised  high  enough  to  keep  in  gear  the  whole  time  of  winding, 
if  the  man  loiters  over  it.  For  this  purpose  Sir  B.  Beckett  has 
the  arbor  of  the  bolt  and  shutter  made  to  pump  in  and  out  of 
gear ;  and,  instead  of  the  shutter  covering  the  winding-hole,  it 
ends  in  a  circular  arc  advanced  just  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
key  or  winder  from  being  put  on,  by  obstructing  a  ring  set  on 
the  end  of  the  pipe.  In  order  to  get  the  winder  on,  you  muat 
raise  the  lever  hign  enough  for  the  arc  to  dear  the  ring.  During 
the  two  or  three  minutes  which  the  dock  may  take  to  wind,  the 
arc  will  be  descending  again  behind  the  ring,  so  that  now  you 
cannot  get  the  winder  off  again  without  also  pulling  the  main- 
taining power  out  of  gear;  so  that  even  if  it  is  constructed  to 
keep  in  action  ten  minutes,  if  required,  still  it  will  never  remain 
in  action  longer  than  the  actual  time  of  winding.  The  circular 
arc  must  be  Uiick  enough,  or  have  a  projecting  flange  added  to 
it  deep  enough,  to  prevent  the  winder  being  put  on  by  merdy 
pushing  back  Uie  maintaining  power  lever  witnout  lifting  it. 

In  large  docks  with  a  train  remontoire,  or  even  with  a  grav- 
ity escapement,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  use  a  spring  going  barrel, 
because  it  is  very  likely  to  be  exhausted  too  much  to  wind  up 
the  remontoire,  or  raise  the  gravity  pallets,  before  the  winding 
is  flnlshed,  if  it  tsJces  more  than  two  or  three  minutes ;  whereas, 
with  the  oommon  esci^ement,  the  wheel  has  only  to  escape,  as 
the  pendulum  will  keep  itsdf  going  for  some  time  without  any 
impulse. 

Equatiok  Clocks. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  the  various  con- 
trivances for  making  clocks  snow  the  variations  of  solar  oom- 
pared  with  mean  time  (called  equation  clocks),  th»  days  of  the 
month,  periods  of  the  moon,  and  other  phenomena.  The  old 
day  of  the  month  clocks  required  setting  at  the  end  of  every 
month  which  has  not  31  days,  and  have  long  been  obsoletCb 
Clocks  are  now  made  even  to  provide  for  leap  year.  But  we 
doubt  whether  practically  anybody  ever  takes  his  day  of  the 
month  from  a  clock  face,  especially  as  the  figures  are  too  small 
to  be  seen  except  quite  near.  Several  persons  have  taken  pat- 
ents for  methods  of  exhibiting  the  time  by  figures  appearing 
through  a  hole  in  the  dial,  on  the  principle  of  the  "numbering 
machine."  But  they  do  not  reflect  that  no  such  figures,  on  any 
practicable  scale,  are  as  conspicuous  as  a  pair  of  hands ;  and 
that  nobody  really  reads  the  figures  on  a  dial,  but  judges  of  the 
time  in  a  moment  from  the  position  of  the  hands;  for  which 
reason  the  minute  hand  should  be  straight  and  plain,  while  the 
hour  hand  has  a  "heart"  near  the  end;  12  large  marks  and  48 
small  ones  make  a  more  distinguishable  dial  than  one  w«th  fig- 
ures; and  the  smaller  the  figures  are  the  better,  as  they  only 
tend  to  obscure  the  hands. 
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SntjBiNa  Clocks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  strikinff  work  ased  in  docks. 
The  older  of  them,  which  is  still  nied  in  most  foreign 
docks,  and  in  turret  docks  in  Ensland  also,  will  not  allow 
the  striking  of  any  hoar  to  be  either  omitted  or  repeated, 
without  muLing  the  next  hour  strike  wrons ;  whereas,  in 
that  which  is  used  in  all  Enelish  house  docks,  the  number 
of  blows  to  be  struck  depend  merely  on  the  position  of  a 
wheel  attached  to  the  going  part :  and  therefore  the  strik- 
ing of  any  hour  may  be  omitted  or  repeated  without  de- 
ranging the  following  ones.  In  turret  clocks  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  repeating  movement ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  the  other,  which  is  called  the  heking-plaU 
movement,  we  mar  as  well  refer  to  fig.  22,  which  is  the 
front  view  of  a  large  clock,  striking  both  hours  and 
quarters  on  this  plan.  In  the  hour  part  (on  the  left),  von 
observe  a  bent  lever  BAH,  called  tne  *' lifting-piece,''  of 
which  the  end  H  has  just  been  left  off  by  the  snail  on  the 
honr-whed  40  of  the  going  part ;  and  at  the  other  end 
there  are  two  stops  on  the  nack  side  of  the  lever,  one 
behind,  and  rather  below  the  other ;  and  against  the  upper 
oae  a  pin  in  the  end  of  a  short  lever  9  fi,  which  is  fixed  to 
Che  arbor  of  the  fly,  is  now  resting,  and  thereby  the  train 
ia  stopped  from  running,  and  the  clock  from  striking  any 
more.  The  stops  are  shown  on  the  quarter  lifting-piece  in 
the  figure  (27)  of  the  Westminster  dock.  We  omit  the 
description  of  the  action  of  the  wheels,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent enouffh.  At  D  ma^r  be  seen  a  piece  projecting  from 
the  lever  AB,  and  dropping  into  a  notch  in  the  wheel  78. 
That  whed  is  the  locking-wheel  or  locking-plate ;  and  it 
has  in  reality  notches  such  as  D  all  round  i^  at  distances 
2,  3,  up  to  12,  from  any  given  point  in  the  circumference, 
which  may  be  consider^  as  marked  off  into  78  spaces, 
that  bdng  the  number  of  blows  struck  in  12  hours.  These 
notches  are  shown  in  the  locking-plate  of  the  quarter  part 
in  fig.  22,  but  not  in  the  hour  part,  for  want  of  sise  to  show 
them  distinctly. 

When  the  arm  AB  of  the  lifling-pieoe  is  raised  by  the 
mail  depressing  the  other  end  H.  a  few  minutes  before  the 
hoar,  the  fly-pin  dips  past  the  first  of  the  stops  at  B,  but 
is  stopped  by  the  second  and  lower  one,  until  the  lever  is 
dropped  aoain  exactly  at  the  hour.  Thus  the  pin  can  pass, 
■na  would  so  once  round,  allowing  the  train  to  go  on  a 
little;  bat  Before  it  has  got  once  round,  AB  has  been 
lifted  again  high  enough  to  carry  both  stops  out  of  the 
way  of  the  fly-piDt  by  means  of  the  cylinder  with  two 
dices  taken  off  it,  which  is  set  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel 
90,  and  on  which  the  end  of  the  lifting-piece  rests,  with 
a  small  roller  to  diminish  the  friction.  If  the  dock  has 
only  to  strike  one,  the  lifting-piece  will  then  drop  again, 
ana  the  fly-pin  will  be  cauffht  by  tlie  first  stop,  having 
made  (aooordins  to  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  given  in  fig. 
22)  6  turns.  But  if  it  has  to  strike  more,  the  locking- 
whed  comes  into  action.  That  wheel  turns  with  the  train, 
being  dther  driven  by  pinion  20  on  the  arbor  of  the 
great  wheel,  or  by  a  pthering  pdlet  on  the  arbor  of  the 
second  wheel,  like  G  in  fig.  15 ;  and  when  once  the  Ufling- 
piece  is  lifted  out  of  a  notch  in  the  locking-plate,  it  cannot 
bill  again  until  another  notch  has  come  under  the  bit  D ; 
and  as  the  distance  of  the  notches  is  proportioned  to  the 
hours,  the  locking-plate  thus  determines  the  number  of 
Mows  struck.  It  may  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  cvlin- 
der  10  and  roller  are  not  really  wanted,  and  that  the  lock- 
ing-plate would  do  as  wdl  without ;  and  sometimes  docks 
are  so  made,  but  it  is  not  safe,  for  the  motion  of  the  lock- 
ing-plate is  so  dow,  that  unless  everything  is  very  care- 
fiiOy  adjusted  and  no  thake  left,  the  comer  of  the  notch 
may  not  have  sot  fiiirly  under  the  bit  D  before  the  fly  has 
ffot  once  round,  and  then  the  lifUng-piece  will  drop  before 
uie  dock  can  strike  at  dl ;  or  it  may  hold  on  too  long  and 
strike  13,  as  St.  Paul's  clock  did  once  at  midnight,  when 
it  was  heard  at  Windsor  by  a  sentind. 

Smdl  French  clocks,  which  generally  have  the  strikins 
part  made  in  this  way,  very  commonly  strike  the  hdf 
hours  also,  by  having  a  wide  slit,  like  that  for  one  o'dock, 
in  the  locking-plate  at  every  hour.  But  such  clocks  are 
unfit  for  any  place  except  a  room,  as  they  strike  one  three 
times  between  12  and  2,  snd  accordinely  turret  clocks,  or 
even  hurge  house  clocks  are  never  made  so.  Sir  K  Beck- 
ett has  latdy  introduced  the  plan  of  making  turret  docks 
strike  one  at  dl  the  hdf  hours  except  12}  and  1},  so  that 
any  strikuig  of  one  thiit  is  heard  between  11^  and  2}  must 
&e«ds  be  one  o'dodc.    This  is  done  by  having  a  12-hour 


whed  driven  bv  the  going  part,  either  continuoasly  or  by 
a  gathering  pdlet  moving  that  wheel  onlv  once  an  hpur, 
and  it  has  two  high  steps  which  come  unaer  another  piece 
like  D  in  the  lifting  detent  a  little  before  12}  and  1|  so  as 
to  prevent  it  falling  when  let  off  by  the  snail.  In  the 
Enfflish  or  rack  striking  movement,  to  be  presentlv  de- 
scribed, the  same  thing  may  be  done  by  a  kind  ot  star 
wheel  with  flat  ends  to  the  ravs,  attached  to  the  12-hour 
sndl,  which  will  let  the  rack  fall  enough  to  strike  one  at 
every  hdf  hour,  but  with  two  longer  rays  to  prevent  it 
idling  at  all  at  12}  and  1};  or  it  would  be  better  to  let 
those  ra^s,  by  means  of  an  intervening  lever,  prevent  the 
lifting  piece  from  fdling,  as  that  would  involve  less  fric- 
tion o^  the  tdl  of  the  rack. 

In  dl  cases  the  locking-plate  must  be  conddered  as 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  the  number  of  blows  to  be 
struck  in  12  hours,  i.  «.,  78,  90,  or  88,  according  as  half 
hours  are  or  are  not  struck ;  and  it  must  have  the  samt, 
number  of  teetli,  driven  by  a  pinion  on  the  strikinff  whed 
arbor  of  as  many  teeth  as  the  striking  cams,  or  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Fig.  15  is  a  front  view  of  a  common  English  house  clock 
with  the  face  taken  o£(  showing  the  reoeating  or  rack 
striking  movement  Here,  as  in  hg,  1.  M  is  the  hour- 
wheel,  on  the  pine  of  whicn  the  minute  nand  is  set,  N  the 
reversed  hour-whed,  and  n  its  pinion,  driving  the  12-hour 
wheel  H,  on  whose  socket  is  fixed  what  is  called  the  snail 
Y,  which  bdongs  to  the  striking  work  excludvely.  The 
hammer  is  raised  by  the  eight  pins  in  the  rim  of  the 
second  whed  in  the  striking  trdn,  in  the  manner  which 
is  obvious. 

The  hammer  does  not  quite  touch  the  bell,  as  it  would 
par  in  striking  if  it  did,  and  prevent  the  full  sound ;  and 
if  you  observe  the  form  of  the  hammer-shank  at  the  arbor 
where  the  spring  S  acts  upon  it,  you  will  see  that  the 
sprinff  both  drives  the  hammer  a^nst  the  bell  when  the 
tdl  T  is  raised,  and  also  checks  it  just  before  it  reaches 
the  bell,  and  so  the  blow  on  the  bell  is  given  by  the 
hammer  having  acquired  momentum  enough  to  go  a  little 
farther  than  its  place  of  rest.  Sometimes  two  springs  are 
used,  one  for  impelling  the  hammer,  and  the  other  for 
checkinff  it  A  piece  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  tied 
round  the  pillar  just  where  the  hammer-shank  nearly 
touches  it,  forms  as  good  a  check  spring  as  anything. 
But  nothing  will  check  the  chattering  of  a  heavy  hammer, 
except  malang  it  lean  forward  so  as  to  act,  partidly  at 
least,  by  its  wdght.  The  pinion  of  the  striking-wned 
generally  has  dght  leaves,  tne  smne  number  as  the  pins ; 
and  as  a  dock  strikes  78  blows  in  12  hours,  the  great 
wheel  will  turn  in  that  time  if  it  has  78  teeth  instead  of 
96,  which  the  ^reat  wheel  of  the  going  part  has  for  a  cen- 
tre pinion  of  eight  The  striking-wheel  drives  the  whed 
above  it  once  round  for  each  blow,  and  that  wheel  drives  a 
fourth  (in  which  you  observe  a  single  pin  P),  six,  or  any 
other  integral  number  of  turns,  for  one  turn  of  its  own,  and 
that  drives  a  fan-fly  to  moderate  the  velodtv  of  the  trdn 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  an  expedient  at  least  as  old  as 
De  Vick's  dock  in  1370. 

The  whed  N  is  so  adjusted  that,  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  hour,  the  pin  in  it  raises  the  lifivng-fAeee^  LONF  so 
far  that  that  piece  lifts  the  click  0  out  of  the  teeth  of  the 
rae£,  BEBV,  which  immediately  fdls  back  (helped  by  a 
sprinff  near  the  bottom)  as  far  as  its  tail  V  can  fp  by  rea- 
son of  the  snail  Y,  against  which  it  falls ;  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  number  of  teeth  which  pass  the  dick  is 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  the  sndl ;  and  as  there  is 
one  step  in  the  sndl  for  each  hour,  and  it  goes  round  with 
the  hour-hand,  the  rack  always  drops  just  as  many  teeth 
as  the  number  of  the  hour  to  be  struck.  This  drop  makes 
the  noise  of  *'  giving  warning."  But  the  dock  is  not  vet 
ready  to  strike  till  the  lifting-piece  has  fallen  a^n ;  for. 
as  soon  as  the  rack  was  let  off,  the  tdl  of  the  thing  callea 
the  gathering  paliei  Q,  on  the  proloneed  arbor  of  the  third 
wheel,  was  enabled  to  pass  the  pin  K  of  the  rack  on  which 
it  was  pressing  before,  and  the  striking  train  began  to 
move;  but  before  the  fourth  wheel  had  got  half  round, 
its  pin  P  was  caught  by  the  end  of  the  lifting-piece,  which 
is  bent  back  and  goes  through  a  hole  in  the  plate,  and 
when  raised  stands  in  the  way  of  the  pin  P,  so  that  the 
trdn  cannot  go  on  till  the  lifUn|;*piece  d'ops,  which  it 
does  exactlv  at  the  hour,  by  the  pin  N  then  slipping  past 
it  Then  the  trdn  is  free;  the  striking  wheel  oegins  to 
lift  the  hammer,  and  the  gathering  pallet  gathers  up  the 
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fifik,  a  tooth  for  eioh  blow,  until  it  has  retnrned  to  the 
place  at  which  the  pallet  is  Btop|>ed  hy  the  pin  K  coming 
under  it  In  this  figure  the  limng^pieoe  is  prolonged  to 
F.  where  there  i«  a  string  hung  to  it,  as  this  is  the  proper 
place  for  such  a  string  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  hour  in  the  daric,  and  not  (ss  it  is  genendlj 
put)  on  the  dick  G;  for  if  it  is  put  there  and  you  hold  the 
string  a  little  too  long,  the  clock  will  strike  too  many ;  and 
if  the  strins  accidentally  sticks  in  the  esse,  it  will  go  on 
striking  till  it  is  run  down ;  neither  of  which  things  can 
hapjpen  when  the  string  is  put  on  the  lifting-piece. 

Tne  snail  is  sometimes  set  on  a  separate  stud  with  the 
apparatus  called  a  tim^wlud  and  jumper;  but  as  this  only 


Via.  15.— Front  tIsw  of  Oommoa  BngUf h  Houm  Clook* 

Increases  the  cost  without  any  advantaffe  that  we  can  see. 
we  omit  any  further  reference  to  it  On  the  left  side  ot 
the  frame  we  have  placed  a  lever  s,  with  the  letters  •< 
below  it^  and  si  above.  If  it  is  pushed  up  to  si^  the  other 
end  will  come  against  a  pin  in  the  rack,  and  prevent  it 
from  fidling,  and  will  thus  make  the  dock  silent;  and  this 
is  much  more  simple  than  the  old-fashioned  **  strike  and 
silent"  apparatus,  which  we  shall  therefore  not  describe^ 
espedally  as  it  is  seldom  used  now. 

If  the  clock  is  rcMquired  to  strike  quarters,  a  third  "part" 
or  train  of  wheels  is  added  on  the  nght  hand  of  the  going 
part  ^  and  its  general  construction  is  the  same  tat  the  hour- 
striking  part;  only  there  are  two  more  bdls,  and  two  ham- 
mers so  placed  that  one  is  raised  a  little  after  tlie  other. 
If  there  are  more  quarter-bells  than  two,  the  hammers  are 
f^erally  raised  by  a  chime-barrel,  which  is  merely  a  cyl- 
inder set  on  the  arbor  of  the  striking-wheel  (in  that  case 
generally  the  third  in  the  train),  with  short'  pins  stuck  into 
It  in  the  proper  places  to  raise  the  hammers  in  the  order 
required  for  the  tune  of  the  chimes.  The  quarters  are 
usually  made  to  let  off  the  hour,  and  this  connection  may 
be  mside  in  two  ways.  If  the  chimes  are  different  in  tune 
for  each  quarter,  and  not  merely  the  same  tune  repeated 
two,  three,  and  four  times,  the  repetition  movement  must 
not  be  used  for  them,  as  it  would  throw  the  tunes  into  con- 
fusion, but  the  old  locking-plate  movement,  as  in  turret 
docks ;  and  therefore,  if  we  conceive  the  hour  lifting-piece 
connected  with  the  quarter  locking-plate,  as  it  is  with  the 
wheel  N,  in  fi^.  15,  it  is  evident  that  the  pin  will  dincharge 
the  hour  strikug  part  as  the  fourth  quarter  finishes. 


But  where  the  repetition  movement  Is  reouired  for  the 
quarters,  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simjj^e.  The  prindple 
of  it  may  shortiy  be  described  thus.  The  quarters  them- 
selves have  a  rack  and  snail,  etc.,  just  like  the  hours,  ex- 
cept that  the  snail  is  fixed  on  one  of  the  hour-wheels  M  or 
N,  instead  of  on  the  twelve-hour  wheel,  and  has  only  four 
steps  in  it  Now  suppose  the  quarter-rack  to  be  so  placed 
that  when  it  falls  for  the  fourth  quarter  (its  greatest  drop), 
it  falls  against  the  hour  lifting-piece  somewhere  between 
O  and  N,  so  as  to  raise  it  and  the  dick  G.  Then  the  pin 
Q  will  be  caught  bjr  the  dick  Q,q,  and  so  the  lifting-piece 
will  remain  up  until  all  the  teeth  of  the  ouarter-radE  are 
gathered  up ;  and  as  that  is  done,  it  mav  be  made  to  dis- 
engage the  click  Qg,  and  so  complete  the  letting  off  the 
hour  striking  part  This  click  Qjq  has  no  existence  except 
where  there  are  quarters. 

These  quarter  docks  are  sometimes  made  so  as  only  to 
strike  the  quarters  at  the  time  when  a  string  is  pulled^ 
as  by  a  person  in  bed,  just  like  repeating  watches,  which 
are  rarely  made  now,  on  account  of  the^  aifficulty  of  keep- 
ing in  order  such  a  complicated  machine  fn  such  a  small 
space.  In  this  case,  the  act  of  pulling  the  string  to  make 
the  clock  strike  winds  up  the  quarter-barrel,  which  is  that 
of  a  spring  dock  (not  yet  described),  as  £ur  as  it  is  allowed 
to  be  wound  up  by  the  position  of  a  snail  on  the  hooiw 
wheel  against  which  a  lever  is  pulled,  just  as  the  tail  of 
the  common  striking-rack  fJEdls  against  the  snail  on  the 
twdve-hour  whed ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  number 
of  blows  struck  by  the  two  quarter  hammers  may  thus  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  spring  that 
drives  the  train  is  wound  up ;  and  it  may  even  be  made  to 
indicate  half-quarters ;  for  instance,  if  the  snail  has  dght 
steps  in  it,  the  seventh  of  them  may  be  just  deep  enough 
to  let  the  two  hammers  strike  three  times,  and  Uie  first  of 
them  once  more^  which  would  indicate  7f  minutes  to  the 
hour.  It  is  generally  so  arransed  that  the  hoar  is  struck 
first,  and  the  quarters  afterwarcu. 

AiarumB, 

In  connection  with  these  bedroom  docks 'we  ought  to 
mention  aUarum$»  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  striking  an  alarum  is  to  refer  to  dther  of  the  re- 
coil escapements  (figs.  3  end  4).  If  you  snppose  a  short 
hammer  instead  of  a  long  pendulum  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  pallets,  and  the  whed  to  be  driven  with  suffident 
force,  it  will  evidentiy  swing  the  hammer  rapidly  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  and  the  position  and  length  of  the 
hammer  head  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  strike  a  bell  insid^ 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Then  as  to  the 
mode  of  letting  off  the  alarum  at  the  time  required ;  iP  it 
was  always  to  be  let  off  at  the  same  time,  you  would  only 
have  to  set  a  pin  in  the  twdve-hour  whed  at  the  proper 
place  to  raise  the  lifting-piece  which  lets  off  the  alarum  at 
that  time.  But  aft  you  want  it  to  be  capable  of  alteration^ 
this  discharffin^;  pin  must  be  set  in  another  whed  (without 
teeth),  whida  ndes  with  a  friction-spring  on  the  socket  of 
the  twdve-hour  whed,  with  a  small  movable  dial  attached 
to  it,  having  figures  so  arranged  with  reference  to  the  pin 
that  whatever  figure  is  made  to  come  to  a  small  pointer.set 
as  a  tail  to  the  hour  hand,  the  alarum  shall  be  let  off  at 
that  hour.  The  letting  off  does  not  require  the  same  ap- 
paratus as  a  common  striking  part,  because  an  alarum  has 
not  to  strike  a  definite  number  of  blows,  but  to  go  on  till  it 
is  run  down ;  and  therefore  the  liftin^piece  is  nothing  but 
a  lever  with  a  stop  or  hook  upon  it,  which,  when  it  is 
dropped,  takes  hola  of  one  of  the  alarum  wheels,  and  lets 
them  go  while  it  is  raised  hieh  enough  to  disengage  it 
You  must  of  course  not  wind  up  an  alarum  till  within 
twelve  hours  of  the  time  when  it  is  wanted  to  go  off. 

The  wUehman^t  or  teU'Ude  clock  may  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  prisons,  and 
some  other  places  where  thev  want  to  make  sure  of  a  watchn 
man  bdng  on  the  spot  ana  awake  all  the  night;  it  is  a 
dock  with  a  set  of  spikes,  generally  48  or  96,  stiddng  out 
all  round  the  dial,  and  a  handle  somewhere  in  the  case,  by 
pulling  which  you  can  press  in  that  one  of  the  spikes  which 
IS  opposite  to  it,  or  to  some  lever  Connected  with  it,  for  a  few 
minutes ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  wheel  of  spikes 
is  carried  round  with  the  hour-hand,  which  in  these  clocks 
is  generally  a  twenty-four  hour  one.  It  is  evident  that 
every  spike  which  is  seen  still  sticking  out  in  the  morning 
indicates  that  at  the  particular  time  to  which  that  spike 
bdongs  the  watchman  was  not  there  to.  pu^k/in—or  at 
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aay  nta^  tliaft  he  did  not;  and  Hence  ite  name.  At  lome 
otaer  ntft  of  their  arcnit^  the  inner  ends  of  the  pins  are 
oairiea  over  a  roller  or  an  indlned  ^ane  whioh  pushes 
them  out  again  read j  for  boBiness  the  next  night 

Sfbihg  Clocks. 

Hitherto  we  haye  fu|>pc8ed  all  docks  to  be  kept  gomg 
hj  a  weight  Bat,  as  is  well  known,  manj  of  them  are 
dnren  by  a  spring  coiled  np  in  a  barrel  In  this  respect 
ihej  difier  nothing  from  watches^  and  therefore  for  con- 
sideration of  the  constmction  of  parts  belonging  to  the 
spring  reference  is  made  to  the  article  Watohes.  It  ma^, 
howeyer,  be  mentioned  here  that  the  earliest  form  in 
which  a  spring  seems  to  haye  been  used  was  not  that  of  a 
spiral  ribbon  of  steel  rolled  np,  but  a  straight  stiff  spring 
held  &st  to  the  clock  frame  at  one  end,  and  a  string  from 
the  other  end  going  round  the  barrel,  which  was  woond 
ap;  but  such  a  spring  would  haye  a  yery  small  range. 
^ring  clocks  are  generally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  length ;  for  as  docks  are  generally  made  in  England, 
it  is  impmsible  to  make  a  weight-dock  capable  of  going 
a  week,  without  dther  a  cara  nearly  4  feet  high,  or  else  the 
weights  so  heayj  as  to  produce  a  great  pressure  and  fric^ 
tion  on  the  arbor  of  the  great  whed.  But  this  arises  from 
nothing  but  the  neayinem  of  the  wheels  and  the  badness 
of  the  pinions  used  in  most  English  docks,  as  is  amply 
proyed  Dj  Uie  &ct  that  the  American  and  Austrian  docks 
go  a  week  with  smaller  weights  and  much  less  Ml  for 
them  than  the  English  ones,  and  the  American  ones  with 
no  assistance  from  fine  workmanship  for  the  purpose  of 
diminiBbing  friction,  as  they  are  remarkable  for  thdr 
want  of  what  is  called  "finish"  in  the  machinery,  on 
which  so  much  time  and  money  ia  wasted  in  English 
clock-work. 

All  the  ornamental  French  clocks,  and  all  the  short 
**  dials,"  as  those  docks  are  called  which  look  no  larger 
than  the  dial,  or  yery  little,  and  many  of  the  American 
docks,  are  made  with  firings.  Indeed  we  might  omit  the 
word  "French"  after  "ornamental"  for  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  docks  has  practically  ceased  in  England, 
and  we  are  losing  more  of  all  branches  of  the  horological 
trade  yearly,  as  we  are  unable,  «.  «.,  our  workmen  do  not 
choose^  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  Con- 
tinent, or  with  the  much  more  systematic  manufacture  of 
clocks  and  watches  by  machinery  in  America  than  ezists 
here,  though  labor  there  is  much  dearer.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  American  docks  are  yery  bad,  indeed  no 
better  than  the  old-&8hioned  Dutch  docks  (really  German) 
made  most  ingeniously  of  wood  and  wire,  besides  the 
wheels.  But  some  better  American  ones  are  also. made 
now.  and  they  will  no  doubt  improye  as  thdr  machine- 
mane  watches  have  done.  Thou^  this  has  been  going  on 
BOW  for  30  years  and  more,  no  steps  appear  to  haye  been 
taken  to  establish  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 
except  that  watch  "  moyements,"  which  means  only  Uie 
wheels  set  in  the  frame,  are  to  a  certain  extent  maae  by 
machinery  in  Lancashire  and  Coyentry  for  the  trade,  who 
finish  them  in  London  and  elsewhere.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  adyertisements  of  "machine-made 
watches"  here. 

The  French  docks  haye  also  been  greatly  improyed 
within  the  same  time,  and  are  now,  at  least  some  of  them, 

anite  different  both  in  construction  and  execution  from 
lie  old-iashioned  French  drawing-room  clock  which  gen- 
cjally  goes  worse  than  the  cheapest  "  Dutchman,"  and  is 
rly    ■ 


»iy  always  striking  wrong,  because  they  haye  the  lock- 
"-plate  striking  work,  whidi  if  once  let  to  strike  wrong, 
either  b^  altering  the  hands  or  letting  it  run  down,  cannot 
be  set  right  again  except  by  striking  the  hours  all  round, 
which  few  people  know  how  to  do,  eyen  if  they  can  get 
their  fingers  in  behind  the  dock  to  do  it  The  Americans 
haye  a  slight  wire  hangine  down  a  little  bdow  the  dial 
which  you  can  push  up  and  so  make  the  clock  strike.  All 
locking-plate  clocks  ought  to  haye  a  similar  proyinon. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  haying  clocks  to  go  more  than 
a  little  oyer  dght  days  (to  allow  the  possible  forgetting  of 
a  day),  as  a  week  is  the  easiest  period  to  remember.  The 
Frendi  sprins^locks  generally  go  a  fortnight,  but  most 
people  wind  them  up  weekly.  0«»sionally  English  dodu 
are  made  to  go  a  month  by  adding  another  wheel ;  and  eyen 
a  year  by  adding  two.  liot  in  the  latter  case  it  is  better  to 
haye  two  barrels  and  great  wheels  acting  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  yeiy  strong  pinion  between  them,  as  it  both  reduces 


the  strain  on  the  teeth  and  the  friction  of  thepiyot  of  that 
pinion.  Such  docks  sometimes  haye  a  6  feet  or  1^  sec. 
pendulum,  ss  the  case  must  be  a  tall  one.  The  great  thing 
Is  to  make  the  scape-wheel  light,  and  eyen  then  you  can 
neyer  get  more  than  a  small  arc  of  yibration,  which  is  un« 
dedrable  for  the  reason  giyen  aboye,  and  such  a  long  train 
is  peculiarly  sensitiye  to  friction. 

in  the  American  docks  the  pinions  are  all  of  the  kind 
called  lanfem  pinionB,  which  haye  their  leayes  made  only  of 
bits  of  wire  set  round  the  axis  in  two  collars;  and,  oddly 
enough,  they  are  the  oldest  form  of  pinion,  as  well  as  the 
best,  acting  with  the  least  friction,  and  requiring  the  least 
accuracy  in  the  wheels,  but  now  uniyersally  disused  in  all 
English  and  French  house  docks.  The  American  docks 
proye  that  they  are  not  too  expensive  to  be  used  with 
adyantage  when  properly  made;  although,  so  long  as  there 
are  no  manufadorieB  of  docks  here  ss  there  are  in  America. 
it  may  be  cheaper  to  make  pinions  in  the  sloyenly  way  of 
cutting  off  all  the  ribs  of  a  piece  of  pinion  wire,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  a  pinion  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  an 
arbor  2  or  3  inches  long.  On  the  wholc^  the  common 
EngUBh  house  docks,  so  mr  from  haying  improved  with 
the  general  progress  or  machinery,  are  worse  than  they  were 
&iij  years  agCK  and  at  the  same  time  are  of  such  a  price 
that  they  are  odng  frst  driyen  out  of  the  market  by  the 
American  plain  docks  and  by  the  French  and  Grerman 
ornamental  ones. 

Clocks  haye  been  contriyed  to  wind  themsdyes  up  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  mercury  and  other 
fluids  under  yariations  of  temperature.  Wind-mill  clocks 
mi^ht  be  made  still  more  easily,  Uie  wind  winding  up  a 
weight  occasionally.  Water-docks  haye  also  been  made, — 
not  on  the  depsydra  prindple,  where  the  flow  of  the  water 
determined  the  time  yery  inaccurately;  but  the  water  is 
merdy  the  weight,  flowine  from  a  tap  into  a  hollow  hor- 
isontal  axis,  and  thence  by  branches  into  buckets,  which 
empty  themsdyes  as  they  psss  the  lowest  point  of  the  dide 
in  which  they  move,  or  nowiug  directly  into  buckets,  so 
emptying  themsdyes.  But  the  dopping  of  the  water,  and 
the  rusting  of  any  parts  made  of  iron,  and  Uie  cost  of  the 
water  itself  always  running,  destroy  all  chance  of  such 
things  coming  into  use. 

Elbctbical  Clocks. 

It  should  be  understood  that  under  this  term  two,  or  we 

may  say  three,  yery  different  things  are  comprehended. 

The  first  is  a  mere  dock  moyement — t.e.,  the  works  of  a 

dock  without  dther  weight  or  pendulum — which  is  kept 

foiog  by  electrical  connection  with  some  other  dock  of  any 
ind  (these  ought  to  be  called  eledrieal  diak,  not  docks) ; 
the  second  is  a  dock  with  a  weight,  but  with  the  escape- 
ment worked  by  electrical  connection  with  another  clock 
instead  of  by  a  pendulum ;  and  the  third  alone  are  truly 
eleetrieal  doeksj  the  motive  power  being  electridty  instead 
of  gravity ;  for  although  they  have  a  pendulum,  which  of 
course  swings  by  the  action  of  gravity,  yet  the  requisite 
impulse  for  maintaining  its  vibrations  against  friction  and 
resistance  of  the  air  is  supplied  by  a  galyanic  battery, 
instead  of  by  the  winding  up  of  a  weight 

If  you  take  the  weight  off  a  common  recoil  escapement 
dock,  and  work  the  pallets  backward  and  forwards  by 
hand,  you  will  drive  the  hands  round  only  the  wrong  way ; 
consen^uently,  if  the  escapement  is  reyersed,  and  the  pallets 
are  dnven  by  magnets  altematiyely  made  and  unmade,  by 
the  well-known  method  of  sending  an  electrical  current 
through  a  wire  coil  set  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  contact 
being  made  at  every  beat  of  the  pendulum  of  a  standard 
clock,  the  dock  without  the  weight  will  evidently  keep 
exact  time  with  the  standard  clock;  and  the  only  question 
is  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  the  contact,  whicui  is  not 
so  easy  a  matter  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  though  yarioos 
plans  apparently  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  were  mechan- 
ically perfect,  not  one  has  succeeded  permanently — ue,,  the 
contact  sometimes  £uls  to  produce  the  current  of  suffident 
strength  to  lifi  the  wdffht  or  spring  on  which  the  driving 
of  the  subordinate  clock  depends.  It  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  description  of  the  various  contriyancea 
for  this  purpose  by  Wheatstone  and  others. 

The  first  person  who  succeeded  in  making  one  clock  regu- 
late or  goyem  others  by  electridty,  Mr.  K  L.  Jones,  accord- 
ingly abEuidoned  the  idea  of  electrical  driving  of  one  clock 
bjr  another;  and  instead  of  making  the  electrical  connection 
with  a  standard  dock  (whether  itself  an  electrical  one  or 
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not)  drive  the  others,  he  makes  it  simply  let  the  pallets 
or  the  pendulum  of  the  subordinate  clock,  driven  by  a 
weiffht  or  spring,  be  influenced  by  attraction  at  every  beat 
of  the  stanaard  clock ;  and,  by  way  of  helping  it,  the  pal- 
lets are  made  what  we  called  half-dead  in  describing  the 
dead  escapement,  except  that  they  have  no  impulse  taceiL 
but  the  dead  faces  have  just  so  much  slope  that  they  would 
overcome  their  own  friction,  and  escape  of  themselves 
under  the  pressure  of  the  clock  train,  except  while  they 
are  held  by  the  magnet,  which  is  formed  at  every  beat  of 
the  standanl  ciock,  or  at  every  half-minute  contact,  if  it  is 
intended  to  work  the  dial  by  half-minute  jumps.  This 
plan  has  been  extensively  used  for  regelating  distant  clocks 
from  Greenwich  Observatory. 

The  first  electrical  docks,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
were  invented  by  Mr.  Bain  in  1840,  who  availed  himself 
of  the  discovery  of  Oersted  that  a  coil  of  insulated  wire 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  attracted  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  by  a  permanent  ma^et  within  the 
coil,  not  touching  it,  when  the  ends  of  the  coil  are  connected 
with  the  poles  of  a  battery;  and  if  the  connection  is 
reversed,  or  the  poles  changed,  so  that  the  current  at  one 
time  goes  one  way  through  the  coil  from  the  —  or  copper 
plate  to  the  +  or  sine  plate,  and  at  other  times  the  other 
way,  the  direction  of  the  attraction  is  reversed.  Mr.  Bain 
made  the  bob  of  his  pendulum  of  such  a  coil  enclosed  in  a 
brass  case  so  that  it  looked  like  a  hollow  brass  cylinder 
lying  horizontal  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  own 


Fia.  16. — Bain's  Pendnhim. 

axis,  and  in  that  axis  stood  the  ends  of  two  permanent  mag- 
nets with  the  north  poles  pointed  at  each  other  and  near^ 
touching,  as  in  the  right  hand  part  of  fig.  16.  The  pendulum 
pushed  a  small  sliding  bar  backwards  and  forwards  so  as 
to  reverse  the  current  through  the  coil  as  the  pendulum 
passed  the  middle  of  the  arc,  and  so  caused  each  magnet 
in  torn  to  attract  the  bob.  But  this  also  failed  practically, 
and  especially  in  time-keeping,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  friction  and  varying  resistance  of  the  bar 
to  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  and  in  the  attractions. 

Mr.  Bitchie  of  Edinbui^h,  however,  has  combined  the 
principle  of  Bain's  and  Jones's  clocks  in  a  manner  which 
IS  testified  to  be  completely  successful  in  enabling  one 
standard  clock  to  control  and  keep  going  anj  number  of 
subordinate  ones,  which  do  not  require  winding  up  as 
Jones's  do,  but  are  driven  entirely  oy  their  pendulums. 
This  differs  from  Wheatstone's  plan  in  this,  that  his  subor- 
dinate clocks  had  no  pendulum  swinging  naturally  and 
only  wanting  its  vibrations  helping  a  little,  but  the  pallets 
had  to  be  made  to  vibrate  solely  by  the  electrical  force. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  Mr.  Bitchie's  paper  read  before 
the  Boyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  in  1873.  The  con- 
trolled pendulum  P  is  that  just  now  described  as  Bain's 
(seen  in  fig.  17  the  other  way,  across  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion) ;  the  rod  and  spring  are  double,  ana  the  wire  ed  is 
connected  with  one  spring  and  rod  (say  the  front  one)  and 
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the  wire  d^e  with  the  other ;  so  that  the  current  has-to  pass 
down  one  spring  and  one  rod  and  through  the  coil  in  the 
bob  and  up  the  other  spring.    The  other  pendulum  O  of 

the    normal   or   standard 
clock  is  a  common  one^ 
except  that  it  touches  two 
slight  contact  springs  a,  b 
alternately,  and  so  closes 
the  circuit  on  one  side  and 
leaves    it    broken  on  the 
other.     When    that   pen- 
dulum touches  a  the  B  bat- 
tery does  nothing,  and  the 
—  current  from  the  battery 
A  passes  b v  a  to  c  and  d 
and  down  the  d  spring  and 
rod  and  up  through  d^  toe 
and  back  again  to  +  of  A. 
But   when    the    standard 
pendulum  O  touches  b  the 
A   battery    does    nothing, 
and  the  current    from  — 
to  +  of  the  B  battery  goes 
the    other    way,    through 
the   controlled    pendulum 
and    its   coil.      The   two 
fixed  magnets  SN,  NS  con- 
sequently attract  the  coil 
and  bob    each   way  alter- 
nately.   And  even  if  the 
current      is     occasionally 
weak,  the  natural  swing  of 
the  pendulum  will'  keep  it 
going  for  a  short  time  with  force  enough  to  drive  its  clock 
through  a  reversed  escapement ;  and  further,  if  that  pen- 
dulum is  naturally  a  Uttle  too  fast  or  too  slow  the  at- 
traction   from    the   standaid 
pendulums  will  retard  or  ao- 
celerate  it.    In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  better  not  to 
make  the  contact  by  springs, 
which,  however  light,  distnrb 
the  pendulum  a  little,  but  by 
a  wheel  in  the  train  making 
and     breaking     contact    at 
every  beat ;  and  if  the  dock 
has    a    gravity    escapement 
there   is  no  danger  of  Uus 
friction  affecting  the  pendu- 
lum at  all. 

In  order  to  get  the  machi- 
nery into  a  smaller  compass 
than  a  39  inches  pendulum 
requires,  Mr.  Bitchie  uses  a 
short  and  slow  pendulum  with 
two  bobs,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  suspension, 
as  shown  in  fig.  17.  Such  a 
pendulum,  like  a  common 
scale-beam,  may  be  made  to 
vibrate  as  slow  as  you  like 
by  bringing  the  suspension 
nearer,  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
Pia.  18.— Ritchie's  BlUpttoal  of  the  whole  mass.  But  they 
Esoapement.  are  quite  unfit  for  independent 

clock  pendulums,  having  very 
little  regulating  power,  or  what  we  may  call  force  of  vi- 
bration. He  applies  magnets  to  both  the  bobs,  so  as  to 
double  the  electrical  force.  Fig.  17  is  the  section  acrosB 
the  plane  of  vibration. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  kind  of  reversed  escapement,  or  "  pro- 
pel ment,"  used  with  these  short  and  slow  pendulums.  The 
pendulum  here  is  returning  from  the  extreme  right,  and 
has  just  deposited  the  right  hand  pallet  BCD  with  its  end 
D  pressing  on  a  tooth  of  the  scape-wheel,  but  unable  to 
turn  it  because  anodier  tooth  is  held  by  the  stop  G  on  the 
left  pallet  As  soon  as  the  pendulum  lifts  that  pallet  the 
weignt  of  the  other  pallet  turns  the  wheel,  until  a  tooth 
falls  against  the  stop  C.  When  the  pendulum  returns 
from  the  left  the  left  pallet  presses  on  a  tooth  at  £  bat 
cannot  turn  the  wheel  because  it  is  yet  held  by  G,  until 
that  is  released.    In  order  to  prevent  the  hands  being 
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driYMk  back  by  wind  where  they  are  exposed  to  it,  a  click 
b  added  to  the  teeth.  The  wind  cannot  drive  the  hands 
forward  hj  reason  of  the  stops  0,  G. 

Chukch  Ain>  TuBBET  Clooks. 

Seeing  that  a  clock---at  least  the  going  part  of  it— is  a 
machine  in  which  the  only  work  to  be  done  is  the  over- 
coming of  its  own  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  the  friction  and  resistance  are  mach 
increased,  it  may  become  necessary  to  resort  to  expedients 
for  neutralizing  their  effects  which  are  not  required  in  a 
smaller  machine  with  less  friction.  In  a  turret  clock  the 
friction  is  enormously  increased  by  the  great  weight  of  all 
Che  parts ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  wind,  and  sometimes 
snow,  to  the  motion  of  the  hands,  further  aggravates  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  constant  force  on  the  pendulum ; 
mnd  besides  that,  there  is  the  exposure  of  the  clock  to  the 
dirt  and  dust  which  are  alwavs  found  in  towers,  and  of 
the  oil  to  a  temperature  whicn  nearly  or  ^uite  freezes  it 
all  through  the  usual  cold  of  winter.  This  last  circum- 
stance alone  will  generally  make  the  arc  of  the  pendulum 
at  least  half  a  degree  more  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  time  is  materially  affected  by  the  force 
which  arrives  at  the  pendulum,  as  well  as  the  friction  on 
the  pallets  when  it  does  arrive  there,  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible for  anv  turret  'lock  of  the  ordinary  construction, 
especially  with  laige  dials,  to  keep  any  constant  rate 
through  the  various  changes  of  temperature,  weather,  and 
dirt,  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Within  the  last  twentv  years  all  the  best  clock-makers 
have  accordingly  adopted  the  four-legged  or  three-legged 
gravity  escapement  for  turret  clocks  above  the  smallest 
size ;  though  inferior  ones  still  persist  ^n  using  the  dead 
escapement,  which  is  incapable  of  maintaininff  a  constant 
rate  under  a  variable  state  of  friction,  as  has  oeen  shown 
before.  When  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  1844  laid  down 
the  condition  for  the  Westminster  clock  that  it  was  not  to 
rary  more  than  a  second  a  day,^  the  London  Company  of 
Clockmakers  pronounced  it  impossible,  nd  the  late  Mr. 
Vulliamy,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  best  maker  of 
Urge  clocks,  refused  to  tender  for  it  at  those  terms.  The 
introduction  of  the  gravity  escapement  enabled  the  largest 
and  coarsest  looking  clocks  with  cast-iron  wheels  and 
pinions  to  go  for  long  periods  with  a  variation  much 
nearer  a  second  a  week  than  a  second  a  day.  And  the 
consequence  was  that  the  price  for  large  clocks  was  re- 
duced to  about  one-third  of  what  it  wed  to  be  for  an 
article  inferior  in  performance  though  more  showy  in 
appearance. 

Another  great  alteration,  made  by  the  French  clockmakers 
before  ours,  was  in  the  shape  and  construction  of  the  frame. 
The  old  form  of  turret  clock-frame  was  that  of  a  large  iron 


Fio.  19. — Oloek  at  Meanwood  Ghuroh,  Leeds. 

cage,  of  which  some  of  the  vertical  bars  take  off,  and  are 
fitted  with  brass  bushes  for  the  pivots  of  the  wheels  to  run 
in^  and  the  wheels  of  each  train,  i.  e^  the  striking,  the 
goings  and  the  quarter  trains,  have  their  pivots  all  in  the 
Tertical  bar  belonging  to  that  part  Occasionally  they 
advanced  so  far  as  to  make  the  bushes  movable,  i.  «.,  fixed 
with  screws  instead  of  rivetted  in,  so  that  one  wheel  may 
be  taken  out  without  the  others.  This  cage  generally 
stood  upon  a  wooden  stool  on  the  floor  of  the  clock  room. 
The  French  clockmakers  long  ago  saw  the  objections  to 
this  kind  of  arrangement,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  hor- 


izontal frame  or  bed,  cast  all  in  one  piece,  and  with  such 
smaller  frames  or  cocks  set  upon  it  as  might  be  required 
for  such  of  the  wheels  as  could  not  be  conveniently  got  on 
the  same  level.  The  accompanying  sketeh  (fig.  19)  of  the 
clock  of  Meanwood  church,  near  I^eds,  one  of  the  first  on 
that  plan,  will  sufficiently  explain  it  All  the  wheels  of  the 
going  part,  except  the  great  wheel,  are  set  in  a  separate 
&ame  called  the  movement  frame,  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  light  enough  to  take  off  and  carry  away  entire, 


Fig.  20.— Gravity  Tram  Remoatoire. 

so  that  any  cleaning  or  repairs  re<|uired  in  the  most  del- 
icate part  of  the  work  can  be  done  in  the  clock  fiictory,  and 
the  great  wheel,  barrel,  and  rope  need  never  be  disturbed 
at  all.  Even  this  movement  frame  is  now  dispensed  with ; 
but  we  will  reserve  the  description  of  the  still  more  simple 
kind  of  frame  in  which  all  the  wheels  lie  on  or  under  die 
great  horizontal  bed,  until  we  have  described  train  re- 
montoires. 

2Vatn  lUmofUoires, 

Although  the  importanoe  of  these  is  lessened  by  the  inven- 
tion of  an  effective  gravity  eBoapement,  they  are  atill  occasion* 
ally  used,  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  clock- 
making.  It  was  long  ago  perceived  that  all  the  variations  of 
force,  except  friction  of  the  pallets,  might  be  cat  off  by  making 
the  force  or  the  scape- wheel  depend  on  a  small  weight  or  spring 
wound  up  at  short  intervals  by  the  great  dock  weight  and  the 
train  of  wheels. 

This  also  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  sadden  and  visible 
motion  to  the  minute  hand  at  those  intervals,  say  of  half  a 
minute,  when  the  remontoire  work  is  let  off,  so  that  time  may 
be  taken  from  the  minute  hand  of  a  large  public  clock  as 
exactly  as  from  the  seconds  hand  of  an  astronomical  clock; 
and  besides  that,  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained  in  the  lei- 
ting  off  the  striking  part.  We  believe  the  first  maker  of  a  large 
clock  with  a  train  remontoire  was  Mr.  Thomas  Reid  of 
Edinburgh,  who  wrote  the  article  on  clocks  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  Bneyelopmdia,  which  was  afterwards  expanded 
into  a  well-known  book,  in  which  his  remontoire  was  de- 
scribed. The  scape-wheel  was  driven  by  a  small  weight 
hung  by  a  Huyghens's  endless  chain,  of  which  one  of  the 
pulleys  was  fixed  to  the  arbor,  and  the  other  rode  upon  the 
arbor,  with  the  pinion  attached  to  it,  and  the  pinion  was 
driven  and  the  weight  wound  up  by  the  wheel  below  (which 
we  will  can  the  third  wheel),  as  follows.  Assuming  the 
scape-wheel  to  turn  in  a  minute,  ite  arbor  has  a  noteh  out 
half  through  it  on  opposite  sides  in  two  places  near  to 
each  other;  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel,  which  turns  in  ton 
minutes,  suppose,  there  is  another  wheel  with  20  spikes 
sticking  out  of  its  rim,  but  alternately  in  two  different 
planes,  so  that  one  let  of  spikes  can  only  pass  through 
one  of  the  notehes  in  the  scape- wheel  arbor,  and  the  other 
set  only  through  the  other.  Whenever,  then,  the  scape- 
whoel  completes  a  half  turn,  one  spike  is  let  go,  and  ths 
third  wheel  is  able  to  move,  and  with  it  the  whole  dock- 
train  and  the  hands,  until  the  next  spike  of  the  other  set 
is  stepped  by  the  scape- wheel  arbor;  at  the  same  time 
the  pinion  on  that  arbor  is  turned  half  round,  winding  up  the 
remontoire  weight,  but  without  taking  its  pressure  off  the  sci^>e- 
wheel.  Reid  says  that,  so  long  as  this  apparatus  was  kept  in 
good  order,  the  dock  went  better  than  it  did  after  it  was  ra- 
moved  in  consequence  of  its  getting  out  of  order  from  the  oon- 
stant  banging  of  the  spikes  against  the  arbor. 

The  Royal  Exchange  dock  was  at  first  made  in  1844  on  the 
same  principle,  except  that,  instead  of  the  endless  chain,  an  in- 
ternal wheel  was  used,  with  the  spikes  set  on  it  externally,  which 
is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  an  occasional  secondary  motion 
may  be  given  to  a  wheel  without  disturbing  its  primary  and 
regular  motion.    A  drawing  of  the  original  Exchange  dock  re- 
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moDtolN  if  giren  In  the  Rudimentary  Treatiwe  on  Cloekt ;  but 
for  the  reaiont  whieh  will  appear  preteatly,  it  need  not  be  re- 
peated here,  especially  as  the  following  is  a  more  simple  arrange- 
ment of  a  grarity  train  remontoire,  mnoh  more  Areqaentlj  nsed 
In  principle.  Let  E  in  fig.  20  be  the  scape-wheel  turning  in  a 
minute,  and  «  its  pinion,  which  is  driven  oj  the  wheel  B  having 
a  pinion  d  driven  by  the  wheel  C,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
turn  in  an  hour.  The  arbors  of  the  scape-whe^  ana  hour- 
wheel  are  distinct,  their  pivots  meeting  in  a  bush  fixed  some- 
where between  the  wheels.  The  pivots  of  the  wheel  D  are  set 
in  the  frame  AP,  which  rides  on  the  arbors  of  the  hour-wheel 
and  scape-wheel,  or  on  another  short  arbor  between  them.  The 
hour-wheel  also  drives  another  wheel  G,  which  again  drives  the 
pinion /on  the  arbor  which  carries  the  two  arms/Ay/B;  and 
on  the  same  arbor  is  set  a  fly  with  a  ratchet,  like  a  oommon 
striking  fly,  and  the  numbers  of  the  teeth  are  so  arranged  that 
the  fly  wiU  turn  once  for  each  turn  of  the  scape-wheel.  The 
ends  of  the  remontoire  arms/ A,/ B  are  capable  of  alternately 
passing  the  notches  cut  half  through  the  arbor  of  the  scape- 
wheel,  as  those  notches  successively  come  into  the  proper  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  every  half  minute ;  as  soon  as  tnat  happens 
the  hour-wheel  raises  the  movable  wheel  D  and  its  frame  through 
a  small  angle ;  but  nevertheless,  that  wbeel  keeps  pressing  on 
the  scape-wheel  as  if  it  were  not  moving,  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  wheel  G  and  the  pinion  d  being  tbe  fulcrum  or  centre  of 
motion  of  the  lever  A.  dr.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  remon- 
toire arms  /  A,  /  B  have  springs  set  on  them  to  diminish  the 
blow  on  the  scape- wheel  arbor,  as  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  the 
fly  so  large  as  to  make  the  motion  of  the  train,  and  consequently 
of  the  hands,  too  slow  to  be  distinct.  For  the  same  reason  it 
is  not  desirible  to  drive  the  fly  by  an  endless  screw,  as  was 
done  in  most  of  the  French  clocks  on  this  principle  in  the  1851 
Exhibition.  There  is  also  an  enormous  loss  of  force  by  friction 
in  driving  an  endless  screw,  and  consequently  considerable  risk 
of  the  dock  stopping  cither  from  cold  or  from  wasting  of  the  oil. 

Another  kind  of  remontoire  is  on  the  principle  of  one  bev- 
elled wheel  lying  between  two  others  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
ilrst  of  the  bevelled  wheels  is  driven  by  the  train,  and  the  third 
is  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the  scape-wheel;  and  the  intermediate 
bevelled  wheel,  of  any  sise,  rides  on  its  arbor  at  right  angles 
to  the  other  two  arbors  which  are  in  the  same  line.  The  scape- 
wheel  will  evidently  turn  with  the  same  average  velocity  as  the 
first  bevelled  wheel,  though  the  intermediate  one  may  move  up 
and  down  at  intervals.  The  transverse  arbor  which  carries  it  is 
let  off  and  lifted  a  little  at  half-minute  intervals,  as  in  the  nmon- 
toire  Just  now  described;  and  it  gradually  works  down  as  the 
scape-wheel  tnms  under  its  pressure,  until  it  is  f^eed  again  and 
lifted  by  the  clock  tr^n. 

,  In  all  these  gravity  remontoires,  however,  it  must  have  been 
observed  that  we  only  get  rid  of  the  friction  of  the  heavv  parts 
of  the  train  and  the  dial-work,  and  that  the  scape-wneel  is 
•till  subject  to  the  friction  of  the  remontoire  wheels,  whieh, 
though  much  less  than  the  other,  is  still  something  considerable. 

1  made  to  drive  the 

b  watch. 

I  Encyelo- 

pmdia;  and  Sir  G.  Airy,  a  few  years  ago,  invented  another  on 
the  same  principle,  of  which  two  or  three  specimens  were  made. 
But  it  was  found,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen, 
that  these  contrivances  were  all  defective  in  the  mode  of  at- 
taching the  spring,  by  making  another  wheel  or  pinion  ride  on 
the  arbor  of  the  scape- wheel,  which  produced  a  very  mischiev- 
ous friction,  and  so  only  increased  the  expense  of  the  clock 
without  any  corresponding  advantage;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  spring  remontoiAs,  and  remontoires  in  general,  had 
oome  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  delusion.  It  has  however  now 
been  fully  proved  that  they  are  not  so ;  for,  by  a  very  simple 
alteration  of  the  previous  plans,  a  spiral  spring  remontoire 
may  be  made  to  act  with  absolutely  no  friction,  except  that  of 
the  scape- wheel  pivots,  and  the  letting-off  springs  A,  B,  in  the 
last  drawing.  The  Mean  wood  clock  (fig.  17)  was  the  first  of 
this  kind ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  separate  view  of 
the  remontoire  work. 

In  the  next  figure  (21),  A,  B,  D,  E,  0,/are  the  same  things 
at  in  fig.  20.  But  «,  the  scape- wheel  pinion,  is  no  longer  fixed 
to  the  arbor,  nor  does  it  ride  on  the  arbor,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  all  the  previous  spring  remontoires,  thereby  producing  prob- 
ably more  friction  than  was  saved  in  other  respects;  but  it 
rides  on  a  stud  k,  which  is  set  in  the  clock-frame.  On  the  face 
of  the  pinion  is  a  plate,  of  which  the  only  use  is  to  carry  a  pin 
A  (and  consequently  its  shape  is  immaterial),  and  in  front  of 
the  plate  is  sot  a  bush  6,  with  a  hole  through  it,  of  which  half 
is  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  stud  k  to  which  the  bush  is  fixed 
by  a  small  pin,  and  the  other  half  is  the  pivot-hole  for  the 
scape-wheel  arbor.  On  the  arbor  is  set  the  remontoire  spring  « 
(a  moderate-sised  musical-box  spring  is  generally  nsed)  of 
which  the  outer  end  is  bent  into  a  loop  to  take  hold  of  the  pin 
k.  In  fact,  there  are  two  pins  at  A,  one  a  little  behind  the 
other,  to  keep  the  coils  of  the  spring  from  touching  each  other. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  spring  may  be  wound  up  half  or  a 
quarter  of  a  turn  at  the  proper  intervals  without  taking  the 


uiouga  muoa  lew  uian  uie  oiner,  is  suii  some^oing  oonsiaer 
And  aooordingly,  attempts  have  fi^equently  been  made  to  driv 
•cape-wheel  by  a  spiral  spring,  like  the  mainspring  of  a  wi 
One  of  these  was  described  in  the  7th  edition  of  this  Bnc 


force  off  the  scape-wheel,  and  also  without  affecting  it  by  any 
friction  whatever.  When  the  scape-wheel  turns  in  a  minute^ 
the  letting-off  would  be  done  as  Wore  described,  by  a  coupk 
of  notches  in  the  scape-wheel  arbor,  through  which  the  spikes 
A,  B,  as  in  fig.  20,  would  pass  alternately.  Bat  in  clocks  with 
only  three  wheels  in  the  train  it  is  best  to  make  the  scape-wheel 
turn  in  two  minutes,  and  consequently  yon  would  want  four 
notches  and  four  remontoire  arms,  and  the  fiy  would  only  make 
a  quarter  of  a  turn.  And  therefore  Sir  B.  Beokett,  who  in- 
vented this  remontoire,  made  the  following  provision  for  dimin- 
ishing the  friction  of  the  letting-off  work.  The  fly  pinion/ 
has  only  half  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel  pinion, 
being  a  lantern  pinion  of  7  or  8,  while  the  other  is  a  leaved 
pinion  of  14  or  10,  and  therefore  the  same  wheel  D  will  prop- 
erly drive  both,  as  will  be  seep  hereafter.  The  scape-wheel 
arbor  ends  in  a  cylinder  about  f  inch  in  diameter,  with  two 
notches  at  right  angles  cut  in  its  face,  one  of  them  narrow  and 
deep,  and  the  other  broad  and  shallow,  so  that  a  long  and  thin 
pin  B  can  pass  only  through  one,  and  a  broad  and  short  pin  A 
through  the  other.  Consequently,  at  each  quarter  of  a  tun  of 
the  scape-wheel,  the  remontoire  fiy,  on  which  the  pins  A,  B  ars 
set  on  springs,  as  in  fig.  20,  can  turn  half  round.     It  is  set  on 
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its  arbor/ by  a  square  ratchet  and  click,  which  enables  you  to 
adjust  the  spring  to  the  requisite  tension  to  obtain  the  proper 
vibration  of^  the  pendulum.  A  better  construction,  afterwards 
introduced,  is  to  make  the  fly  separate  from  the  letting-off  armi, 
whereby  the  blow  on  the  cylinder  is  diminished,  the  fly  being 
allowed  to  go  on  as  in  the  gravity  escapement.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
S-avity  remontoires,  that  Mr.  Dent  altered  that  of  the  Boyal 
xohange  to  a  spring  one  in  1864,  which  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  dock-weight  by  one-third,  besides  improving  the 
rate  of  going.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  even  a 
spring  remontoire  requires  a  larger  weight  than  the  same  clock 
without  one ;  but  as  none  of  that  additional  force  reaches  the 
pendulum,  that  is  of  no  consequence.  The  variation  of  force 
of  the  remontoire  spring  from  temperature,  as  it  only  affects 
the  pendulum  through  the  medium  of  the  dead  escapement,  is 
far  too  small  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect;  and  it  is  found 
that  docks  of  this  kind,  with  a  compensated  pendulum  8  feet 
Ions,  and  of  about  2  cwt.,  will  not  vary  above  a  second  a  month, 
if  the  pallets  are  kept  dean  and  well  oiled.  No  turret  dock 
without  either  a  train  remontoire  or  a  gravity  escapement  will 
approach  that  decree  of  accuracy.  The  King's  Cross  dock, 
wnich  was  the  first  of  this  kind,  went  with  a  variation  of  about 
a  second  in  three  weeks  in  the  1851  Exhibition,  and  has  some- 
times gone  for  two  months  without  any  discoverable  errori 
though  it  wants  the  jewelled  pallets  which  the  Exchange  dock 
has.  But  these  clocks  require  more  care  than  gravity  escape- 
ment ones,  and  are  certain  to  be  spoilt  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
ignorant  or  careless  hands ;  and  consequently  the  gravity  ones 
have  superseded  them. 

The  introduction  of  this  remontoire  led  to  another  very  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  construction  of  large  clocks.  Hitherto 
it  had  always  been  considered  neoessury.  wkhramew^  dimin- 
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ith  ike  iiMLon  ai  fkr  ma  poniblc^  to  mske  the  wheels  of  brasi 
or  fna-metal,  with  the  teeth  oat  In  an  engine.  The  Frenoh 
•lodaMkera  had  begun  to  use  oMt-iron  etriking  parta,  and  oast- 
fioo  wheela  had  been  oooasionally  nsed  in  the  going  part  of  in- 


•teior  oloekf  for  the  sake  of  oheapneis;  bnt  they  had  never 
and  in  any  olook  making  pretensions  to  aoonraoy  before  the 
sue  Jvst  mentioned.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  sneoess  of  that,  it 
vas  determined  by  the  astronomer  royal  and  Mr.  Denison,  who 
owe  Jointly  oonsolted  by  the  Board  of  Works  abont  the  great 
Westminster  eloek  in  1852,  to  alter  the  original  requisition  for 
gan-metal  wheels  there  to  oast-iron.  Some  persons  expressed 
Uieir  apprehenaion  of  iron  wheels  msUng ;  but  nothing  oan  be 
more  onioanded,  fbr  the  non-aoting  surfaces  are  always  painted, 
end  the  aeting  snrfaees  oiled.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  folly 
ef  the  eloekmaken'  dennnoiations  of  the  east-iron  wheels  was 
sferded  at  the  Boyai  Bxehange  the  next  year.  In  oonseqaenoe 
ef  the  bad  rentllation  of  the  oloek-room,  together  with  tne  ef- 
ibets  of  the  London  atmosphere,  some  thin  parts  of  the  brass 
work  had  beeome  so  mnoh  oorroded  that  they  had  to  be  renewed, 
and  some  af  it  was  replaoed  with  iron ;  for  all  the  polished  iron 
and  brass  work  had  beeome  as  rough  as  if  it  had  never  been 
Dolished  at  all ;  the  only  parts  of  the  olook  whioh  had  not  snf- 
lioed  from  the  damp  and  the  bad  air  were  the  painted  iron  work. 
The  room  waa  also  yentilated,  with  a  draugnt  through  it,  and 
all  the  iron  work,  except  acting  surfaces,  painted.  Even  in  the 
■est  &Torable  positions  brass  or  gun-metal  loses  its  surface 
long  before  east-iron  wants  repainting. 

There  is,  howoTor,  a  curious  point  to  be  attended  to  in  using 
east-iron  wheels.    They  must  anve  oast-iiDn  pinions,  for  they 


will  wear  out  steeL  The  smaller  wheels  of  the  going  part  may 
be  of  brass  driving  steel  pinions ;  but  the  whole  of  the  striking 
wheels  and  pinions  may  be  of  iron.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense 
is  talked  about  gun-metal,  as  if  it  was  necessarily  superior  to 
brass.  The  best  cun-metal  may  be,  and  is,  for  wheels  which 
are  too  thick  to  hammer;  but  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
quality  of  gun-metal  |  it  is  often  unsound,  and  has  hard  and 
soft  places ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  no  advantage  over  good 
brass,  when  not  too  thick  to  be  hammered.  In  docks  made 
under  the  pressure  of  competing  tenders,  if  the  brass  is  likely 
not  to  be  hammered,  the  gun-metal  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  the  worst  possible,  like  everything  else  which  is 
always  speoifled  to  be  "  best,"  as  the  clookmakers  know  very 
well  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  anybody  sees  their  work  th»* 
can  tell  the  difference  between  the  bMt  and  the  worst. 

Turret  OhekB  wUh  Oraniif  EkeapemeiU. 
Fig.  82  ia  a  fh>nt  view  of  a  large  quarter  clock  of  Sir  B. 
Beoketf  s  design,  with  all  the  wheels  on  the  great  horisontal 
bed,  a  gravity  esoapement,  and  a  oompensated  pendulum.  They 
are  made  in  two  sises,  one  with  the  great  striking  wheels  18 
inohes  wide,  and  the  other  14.  The  striking  is  done  by  cams 
cast  on  the  mat  wheels,  about  li  inch  broad  in  the  large-sised 
clocks,  which  are  strong  enough  for  an  hour  bell  of  thirty  cwt, 
and  corresponding  quarters.  Wire  ropes  are  used,  not  only  be- 
cause they  last  longer,  if  kept  greased,  but  because  a  sufficient 
number  of  coils  wiU  go  on  a  bMrel  of  less  than  half  the  length 
that  would  be  required  for  hemp  ropes  of  the  same  strength, 
without  overlapping,  whioh  it  is  as  well  to  avoid,  if  possible. 


Fxo.  22. — Front  view  of  Turret  Quarter  Clock. 


tboogh  St  la  not  so  i^urioua  to  wire  ropea  aa  it  ia  to  hemp  onea. 
By  tola  meana  alao  the  atriking  cams  can  be  put  on  the  great 
wheel,  instead  of  the  second  wheel,  whioh  saves  more  in  fric- 
tion than  oould  be  imagined  by  any  one  who  had  not  tried  both. 
In  docks  of  the  common  construction  two-thirds  of  the  power  is 
often  waited  in  IHotion  and  in  the  bad  arrangement  of  tne  ham- 
sur  work,  and  the  olook  is  wearing  itself  out  in  doing  nothing. 

The  same  number  of  cams  are  given  here  to  the  ouarter  as  to 
the  hoar-atriUng  wheel,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
the  expedieney  of  omitting  the  4th  quarter,  as  has  been  done  in 
many  docks  made  from  this  derig^.  It  is  of  no  use  to  strike 
img-dong  quarters  at  the  hour,  and  it  nearly  doubles  the  work 
to  be  done;  and  if  it  is  omitted  it  allows  the  bells  to  be  larger, 
sad  therefore  louder,  because  the  1st  quarter  bell  ought  to  be 
an  octave  above  the  hour  beU,  if  they  are  struck  at  the  hour; 
whereas,  if  they  are  not  heard  together  the  quartera  may  be  on  the 
4ih  and  7th  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  Moreover,  the  repetition  of 
the  four  dwff-dUmtn  can  give  no  musical  pleasure  to  any  one. 

The  eaae  is  different  with  the  Oambridge  and  Westminster 
quarter  chimes  on  4  bells,  and  the  chime  at  the  hour  is  the  most 
complete  and  pleasing  of  all.  It  is  singular  that  those  beauti- 
fal  chimes  (wnich  are  partly  attributed  to  Handel)  had  been 
heard  by  thousands  of  men  scattered  all  over  England  for  70 
yean  before  any  one  thought  of  copying  them,  but  ainoe  they 
were  introduced  by  Sir  B.  Beckett  in  the  great  Weatminster 
elock,  on  a  mnoh  larger  aoale  and  with  a  alight  difference  in  the 
iatervala,  they  have  been  copied  very  extendvdy,  and  are  al- 
ready almoft  aa  nvmerous  in  new  olocka  aa  the  old-&ahioned 


ding-dong  quartera.  Properly,  aa  at  Cambridge  and  Weatmin- 
ater,  the  hour  bell  ahould  be  an  octave  below  the  third  (or 
largeat  but  one)  quarter  bell;  but  aa  the  interval  between  the 

auartera  and  hour  la  alwaya  considerable,  it  is  praotioally  found 
hat  the  ear  is  not  offended  by  a  less  interval  At  Woroester 
oathedral  the  great  4^  ton  hour  bdl  is  only  1^  notes  bdow  the 
50  owt  tenor  bell  of  the  peal,  which  is  made  the  fourth  quarter 
bell;  and  at  some  other  places  the  quarters  are  the  2d,  Sd,  4th, 
and  7th  of  a  peal  of  8,  and  the  hour  beU  the  8th.  Thereby 
you  get  more  powerful  and  altogether  better  sounding  quarters. 
The  quarter  bella  are  the  1st,  2d,  Sd,  and  6th  of  a  peai  of  0— 
independent  of  the  hour  bell;  and  the  following  is  their  ar* 
rangement}— 


The  interval  between  eaoh  successive  chime  of  four  should  ha 
two  or  at  most  two  and  a  half  times  that  between  the  successive 
blows.  At  Cambridge  it  is  three  timesr-deoidedly  too  slow; 
at  Westminster  twice,  which  is  rather  too  fast;  at  Woroester 
cathedral  and  most  of  the  later  large  clocks  2^  times,  which 
sounds  the  best 

At  Cambridge  the  ohimes  are  set  on  a  barrel  which  tarns 
twice  in  the  houi^  as  this  table  indicates,  and  which  is  driven 
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by  thA  grukt  wheel  with  »  great  waste  of  power;  the  clock  is 
wound  up  erery  day.  An  eight-day  dock  would  require  a  very 
heavy  weight,  and  a  very  much  greater  strain  on  the  wheels, 
and  they  are  altogether  inexpedient  for  these  quarters  on  any 
lam  scale  of  bells. 

fiideed  there  is  some  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  modem 
introduction  of  eight-day  clocks  is  an  improvement,  where  they 
have  to  strike  at  all  on  large  bells.  Such  elooks  hardly  ever  bring 
the  full  sound  out  of  the  bells;  because,  in  order  to  do  so,  the 
weights  would  have  to  be  so  heavy,  and  the  clock  so  large,  as  to  in- 
erease  the  price  considerably.  A  good  bell,  even  of  the  ordinary 
thickness,  which  is  less  than  in  the  Westminster  bells,  requires 
a  hammer  of  not  less  than  ^th  of  its  weight,  rising  8  or  9 
inohes  from  the  bell,  to  bring  out  the  full  sound;  and  therefore, 
allowing  for  the  loss  by  friction,  a  bell  of  80  cwt.,  which  is  not 
an  uncommon  tenor  for  a  large  peal,  would  require  a  clock 
weight  of  16  ewt.,  with  a  clear  fall  of  40  feet;  and  either  the 
Cambridge  quarters  on  a  peal  of  ten,  or  the  Doncaster  ones  on 
the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  7th  bells  of  a  peal  of  eight,  would  require 
above  a  ton,  according  to  the  ususJ  scale  of  belle  in  a  ringing 
Deal  (which  is  thinner  than  the  Westminster  clock  bells).  Very 
few  olocke  are  adapted  for  such  weights  as  these;  and  without 
abundance  of  strength  and  great  sise  in  all  the  parts,  i'  would 
be  unsafe  to  use  them.  But  if  the  striking  parts  are  made  to 
wind  up  every  day,  of  course  ^th  of  these  weights  will  do ;  and 
you  may  have  a  more  powerful  dock  in  effect,  and  a  safer  one 
to  manage,  in  half  the  compass,  and  for  much  less  cost. 
Churches  with  such  belle  as  these  have  always  a  sexton  or  some 
other  person  belonging  to  them,  and  in  attendance  every  day, 
who  can  wind  up  the  clock  just  as  well  as  a  clockmaker's  man. 
The  going  part  always  requires  a  much  lighter  weight,  and  may 
as  well  go  a  week,  and  be  in  the  charge  of  a  olockmaker,  where 
it  is  possible. 

There  should  be  some  provision  for  holding  the  hammers  off 
the  bells  while  ringing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  friction-spring 
or  weight  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  fly  arbor,  to  com- 
pensate  for  the  removal  of  the  weight  of  the  hammers ;  other- 
wise there  is  a  risk  of  the  train  running  too  fast  and'  being 
broken  when  it  is  stopped. 

No  particular  number  of  cams  is  required  in  the  striking 
wheel ;  any  number  from  10  to  20  will  do ;  but  when  four  quar- 
ters on  two  bells  are  used,  the  quarter-striking  wheel  should 
have  half  as  many  cams  again  as  the  hour- wheel ;  for,  if  not, 
the  rope  will  go  a  second  time  over  half  of  the  barrel,  as  there 
are  120  blows  on  each  quarter  bell  in  the  12  hours  to  78  of  the 
hours,  while  with  the  three  quarters  there  are  only  72.  If  the 
two  quarter  levers  are  on  the  same  arbor,  there  must  be  two  sets 
of  cams,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel ;  but  one  set  will  do, 
and  the  same  wheel  as  the  hour-wheel,  if  they  are  placed  as  in 
fig.  33.  The  hour-striking  lever,  it  will  be  seen,  is  differently 
shaped,  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  its  arbor  by  making 
it  only  the  difference,  instead  of  the  sum,  of  the  pressures  at 
the  two  points  of  action.  This  can  be  done  with  the  two  quar- 
ter levers,  as  shown  in  the  Budimentary  TrtatxM;  but  the  ar- 
rangement involves  a  good  deal  of  extra  work,  and  as  the 
Suarter  hammers  are  always  lighter  than  the  hour  one,  it  is 
ardly  worth  while  to  resort  to  \U  The  shape  of  the  cams  is  a 
matter  reauiring  some  attention,  but  it  will  be  more  properly 
oonsiderea  when  we  come  to  Uie  iMth  of  wheels.  The  4th 
quarter  bell  in  the  Cambridge  and  Westminster  quarters  should 
have  two  hammers  and  sets  of  cams  longer  than  the  others,  act- 
ing alternately,  on  account  of  the  quick  repetition  of  the  blows. 

The  fly  ratchets  should  not  be  made  of  cast-iron,  as  they 
sometimes  are  by  dockmakers  who  will  not  use  cast-iron  wheels 
on  any  account,  because  the  teeth  get  broken  off  by  the  click. 
This  breaking  may  perhaps  be  avoided  by  making  the  teeth 
rectangular,  like  a  number  of  inverted  Y's  set  round  a  circle, 
and  the  click  only  reaching  so  far  that  the  face  of  the  tooth 
which  it  touches  is  at  right  angles  to  the  click ;  but,  as  before 
observed,  oast-iron  and  steel  do  not  work  well  together. 

The  hammer  of  a  large  dock  ought  to  be  left  "on  the  lift," 
when  the  dock  has  done  striking,  if  the  first  blow  is  to  be  struck 
exactly  at  the  hour,  as  there  are  always  a  good  many  seconds 
lost  in  the  train  getting  into  action  and  raising  the  hammer. 
Moreover,  when  it  stops  on  the  lift,  the  pressure  on  the  stops, 
and  on  all  the  pinions  above  the  great  wheel,  is  only  that  due 
to  the  excess  of  the  power  of  the  dock  over  the  weight  of  the 
hammer,  and  not  the  full  force  of  the  weight,  and  it  is  there- 
fore easier  for  the  going  part  to  discharge,  and  less  likdy  to 
break  the  stops. 

In  fig.  22  tne  wheel  marked  60  in  each  of  the  striking  parts 
is  a  winding  wheel  on  the  front  end  of  the  barrel,  and  the  wind- 
ing pinion  is  numbered  10;  a  larger  pinion  will  do  where  the 
hammer  does  not  exoeed  40  lb ;  and  in  small  docks  no  auxiliary 
winding  wheel  is  needed.  But  in  that  case  the  locking-plate 
must  be  driven  by  a  gathering  pallet,  or  pinion  with  two  teeth, 
on  the  arbor  of  iht  second  wheel,  with  a  spring  dick  to  keep 
it  steady.  In  all  oases  the  hammer  shanks  and  tails  should  not 
be  less  than  two  feet  long,  if  possible ;  for  the  shorter  they  are, 
the  more  is  lost  by  the  onange  of  inclination  for  any  given  rise 
from  the  belL    In  some  docks  with  fixed  (not  swinging)  bells. 


the  hammer-head  is  set  on  a  double  shank  embracing  the  beS, 
with  the  pivots,  not  above  it  in  the  French  way,  whioh  nakts 
the  hammer  strike  at  a  wrong  angle,  but  on  each  side  of  the 
bell,  a  little  below  the  top.  On  this  pUn  less  of  the  rise  is  lost 
than  in  the  common  mode  of  fixing.  The  Westminster  eloek 
hammers  are  all  fixed  in  this  way. 

The  first  thing  to  remark  in  the  going  part  of  fig.  22  is  thsl 
the  hour-wheel  which  carries  the  snails  for  letting  off  the  qusr- 
ters  and  striking  is  not  part  of  the  train  leading  up  to  the  sespe* 
wheel,  but  independent,  so  that  the  train  from  the  great  wheal 
to  the  scape-whed  is  one  of  three  wheels  only.  U  it  were  a 
dead  escapement,  instead  of  a  gravity  escapement  eloek,  the 
wheel  numbered  00  would  be  the  scape-wheel  |  and  as  it  tuni 
in  90  seconds,  it  would  require  36  teeth  or  pins  for  a  1^  tec 
pendulum  which  most  of  these  gravity-escapement  docks  have; 
It  is  about  6  feet  long  to  the  bottom  of  the  bob,  which,  if  suk 
just  bdow  the  floor,  brings  the  dock-frame  to  a  very  convenient 
height  The  hour-whed  rides  loose  on  its  arbor,  or  rather  the 
arbor  can  turn  within  it,  carrying  the  snails  and  the  regulatii^ 
hand  and  tne  bevelled  wheel  which  drives  all  the  dials,  and  it 
is  fixed  to  the  hour-wheel  by  means  of  clamping  screws  on  the 
edge  of  a  round  plate  on  the  arbor  just  behind  it,  which  tun 
by  han4.  In  a  gravity  escapement  dock  this  adjusting  work  is 
not  really  necessary ;  because  you  can  set  the  dock  by  merely 
lifting  the  pallets  off  the  scape-wheel,  and  letting  the  train  ran 
till  the  hands  point  right.  The  regulating  hand,  you  observe^ 
in  fig.  22  turns  the  wrong  way ;  because,  where  the  dial  is  op- 
posite to  the  back  of  the  clock,  no  bevelled  wheels  are  wanted, 
and  the  arbor  leads  straight  off  to  the  diaL  It  used  to  be  the 
fashion  to  put  docks  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  so  that  ths 
leading-off  rod  might  go  straight  up  to  the  horisontal  bevelled 
wheel  in  the  middle,  which  drove  all  the  dials.  But  the  clock 
can  be  set  much  more  firmly  on  stone  corbels,  or  on  cast-iron 
brackets  built  into  the  wall;  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
the  leading-off  rod  to  be  vertical.  Provided  it  is  only  in  a  wvt- 
tical  plane  parallel  to  the  wall,  or  the  teeth  of  the  bevelled 
wheels  adapted  to  the  inclination,  the  rod  may  stand  as  ob- 
liquely as  you  please ;  and  when  it  does,  it  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  made,  as  it  generally  is,  with  universal  joints,  but  the 
pivots  should  go  into  obliaue  pivot-holes  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  joints  increase  tne  motion  considerably,  and  are  of 
no  use  whatever,  except  where  the  rod  is  too  long  to  keep  itself 
straight  Where  the  rod  does  happen  to  be  in  the  miadle  of 
the  room,  and  there  are  three  or  four  dials,  the  two  horisontal 
bevelled  wheels  at  each  end  of  it  must  be  a  little  larger  than 
all  the  others — both  the  one  in  the  clock  and  those  of  the  dial- 
work;  for  otherwise  the  three  or  four  wheels  in  the  middle  wUl 
meet  each  other  and  stick  fast 

When  the  pendulum  is  very  long  and  heavy,  it  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  unless  the  dock-frame  has  some  strong 
support  near  the  middle ;  but  a  six-feet  pendulum,  of  not  more 
than  two  cwt,  may  be  suspended  from  the  dock-frame,  pro- 
vided it  is  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be  for  the  general  constme- 
tion  of  the  clock,  and  supported  on  corbels  or  iron  beams.  It 
has  generally  been  the  practice  to  hang  the  pendulum  behind 
the  clock-frame;  but  inasmuch  as  the  rope  of  the  going  part 
may  always  be  thinner  than  that  of  the  striking  pai^  aiKl  that 
part  requires  less  depth  in  other  respects,  a  different  and  more 
compact  plan  is  adopted  in  the  clocks  we  are  describing.  The 
back  pivots  of  the  going  wheels  run  in  bushes  in  an  interme- 
diate nar,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  back  of  the  frame,  join- 
ing the  two  cross  l>ars,  of  whioh  the  ends  are  dotted  in  the 
drawing.  The  pendulum  cock  is  set  on  the  back  frame,  and 
the  pendulum  hangs  within  it  And  in  the  gravity  escapement 
clocks  there  is  yet  another  thin  bar — about  half  way  between 
the  back  frame  and  the  bar  on  whioh  the  bushes  of  the  wheels 
are  set — ^the  only  use  of  which  is  to  carry  the  bash  of  the  scape- 
whed,  which  is  set  behind  the  fly ;  the  wheel,  the  fly,  and  the 
pallets,  or  gravity -arms,  stand  between  these  two  intermediate 
bars ;  and  the  pallet-arbors  are  set  in  a  brass  cock  screwed  to 
the  top  of  the  pendulum-cock.  The  beat-pins  should  be  of 
brass,  not  steel,  and  no  oil  put  to  them,  or  they  are  sure  to 
stick.  The  escapement  in  fig.  22  is  not  drawn  rightly  for  the 
present  form  of  them,  which  is  given  in  fig.  18. 

The  same  general  arrangement  will  serve  for  a  dead  esoapa- 
ment  clock  with  or  without  a  train  remontoire ;  only  the  pen- 
dulum will  not  stand  so  high,  and  the  front  end  of  the  palld 
arbor  must  be  set  in  a  cock  like  those  of  the  striking  flies,  on 
the  front  bar  of  the  frame.  And  for  a  dead  escapement,  if  there 
are  large  dials  and  no  remontoire,  the  pendulum  should  be  longer 
and  heavier  than  that  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  gravi^  es- 
capement The  rod  of  a  wooden  pendnliun  shoflld  be  as  thin  as 
it  can  conveniently  be  made,  and  varnished,  to  prevent  itft 
absorbing  moisture. 

DiaU  and  Hands, 
The  old  established  form  of  dial  for  turret  docks  is  a  sheet 
of  copper  made  convex,  to  preserve  its  shape ;  and  this  is  just 
the  worst  form  whioh  could  have  been  contrived  for  it  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  minute-hand,  being  necessarily  outside  of 
the  hour-hand,  is  thrown  still  farther  off  the  minutes  to  which 
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K  hu  to  point,  by  the  eonyezitj  of  the  dial ;  and  eonfleqnently, 
when  it  u  in  any  position  except  nearly  Tertieal,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  aeonrately  where  it  is  pointing ;  and  if  it  is  bent 
eaoagh  to  sToid  this  effeot  of  parallax,  it  looks  Tory  ilL  Seoondly, 
aeonrez  dial  at  a  considerable  height  from  the.  ground  looks 
tren  more  oonTez  than  it  really  is,  because  the  lines  of  sight 
from  the  middle  and  the  top  of  the  dial  make  a  smaller  angle 
vith  the  eye  than  the  lines  nom  the  middle  and  the  bottom,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  oouTezity.  The  obTious  remedy  for 
these  defects,  is  simply  to  make  the  dial  concave  instead  of  con- 
fer. As  conyex  dials  look  more  cnnred  than  they  are,  concave 
ones  look  less  oorred  than  they  are,  and  in  fact  might  easily  be 
taken  for  flat  ones,  though  the  curvature  is  exactly  the  same  as 
ssoaL  Old  convex  dials  are  easily  altered  to  concave,  and  the 
improvement  is  very  striking  where  it  has  been  done.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  form  should  not  be  adopted  in  stone, 
eement,  ilate,  or  oast- iron,  of  whioh  materials  dials  are  some- 
times and  properly  enough  made,  with  the  middle  part  counter- 
rank  for  the  hour  hand,  so  that  the  minute-hand  may  go  doso 
to  the  figures  and  avoid  parallax.  When  dials  are  large,  copper, 
•r  even  iron  or  slate,  is  ouite  a  useless  expense,  if  the  stone- 
vork  is  moderately  smootn,  as  most  kinds  of  stone  take  and 
retain  paint  rerj  well,  and  the  gilding  will  stand  upon  it  better 
than  it  often  does  on  copper  or  iron. 

The  figures  are  generally  made  much  too  large.  People  have  a 
pattern  dial  painted;  and  if  the  figures  are  not  as  long  as  one- 
third  of  the  radius,  and  therefore  occupying,  with  tho  minutes, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  the  dial,  they  fancy  they 
sze  not  large  enough  to  be  read  at  a  distance;  whereas  the  fact 
is,  the  more  the  dial  is  occupied  by  the  figures,  the  less  distinct 
they  are^  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  dutinguish  the  position 
of  the  hands,  which  is  what  people  really  want  to  see,  and  not 
to  read  the  figures,  which  may  very  well  be  replaced  by  twelve 
large  spots.  The  figures  after  all,  do  not  mean  what  they  say, 
u  yon  read  ''twenty  minutes  to"  something,  when  the  minute- 
hand  points  to  Yiii.  The  rule  which  has  been  adopted,  after 
various  experiments,  as  the  best  for  the  proportions  of  the  dial, 
is  this.  Divide  the  radius  into  three,  and  leave  the  inner  two- 
thirds  clear  and  flat,  and  of  some  color  forming  a  strong  oon- 
trsst  to  the  color  of  the  hands,  black  or  dark  blue  if  they  are 
gilt,  and  white  if  they  are  black.  The  flgures,  if  there  are  any, 
should  occupy  the  next  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  third,  and 
the  minutes*  be  set  in  the  remainder,  near  the  edge,  and  with 
every  flflh  minute  more  strongly  marked  than  the  rest;  and 
there  should  not  be  a  rim  round  the  dial  of  the  same  color  or 
gilding  as  the  figures.  The  worst  kind  of  dial  of  all  are  the 
things  eaUed  skeleton-dials,  whioh  either  have  no  middle  except 
the  stone-work,  forming  no  contrast  to  the  hands,  or  else  taking 
speoial  tronbla  to  perplex  the  spectator  by  filling  up  the  middle 
with  radiating  bars.  Where  a  dial  cannot  be  put  without  in- 
terfering with  the  architecture,  it  is  much  better  to  have  none, 
as  is  tM  case  in  many  cathecbrals,  and  large  churches,  leaving 
the  information  to  be  given  by  the  striking  of  the  hours  and 
^naiiers.  This  also  will  save  something,  peihaps  a  good  deal, 
m  the  size  and  cost  of  the  clock,  and  if  it  is  one  without  a  train 
remontoire  or  gravity  escapement,  will  enable  it  to  go  better. 
The  siae  of  public  dials  is  often  very  inadeauate  to  their  height 
and  the  distance  at  which  they  are  intended  to  be  seen.  They 
ought  to  be  at  least  1  foot  in  diameter  for  every  10  feet  of  height 
above  the  ground,  and  more  whenever  the  died  will  be  seen  tu 
•ff;  and  this  rule  ought  to  be  enforced  on  architects,  as  they  are 
often  not  aware  of  it;  and  indeed  they  seldom  make  proper 

£  revisions  for  the  dock  or  the  weights  in  building  a  tower,  or, 
I  shorty  know  anything  about  tho  matter. 
The  art  of  illuminating  dials  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  satis- 
fbetory  state.  Where  there  happens  to  be,  as  there  seldom  is, 
a  projecting  roof  at  some  little  distance  below  the  dial,  it  may 
be  illuminated  by  reflection,  like  that  at  the  Horse  Quards — 
about  the  only  merit  which  that  superstitiously  venerated  and 
bad  dock  has ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  done  in  some  places 
by  movable  lamp  reflectors,  like  those  put  before  shop  windows 
at  night,  to  be  turned  back  against  the  wall  during  the  day.  It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  sink  the  dial  within  the  wall,  and 
illuminate  it  by  jets  of  gas  pointing  inwards  from  a  kind  of  pro- 
jeoting  rim,  like  what  is  called  in  church  windows  a  "  hood- 
moalding,"  oarried  all  round.  But  it  is  a  great  objection  to  sunk 
dials,  even  of  less  depth  than  would  be  required  here,  that  they 
do  not  receive  light  enough  by  day,  and  ao  not  get  their  faces 
washed  by  the  rain.  The  common  mode  of  illumination  is  by 
making  Uie  dials^  either  entirely,  or  all  except  the  figures  and 
mtnutei  and  a  ring  to  carry  them,  of  glass,  either  ground  or 
lined  in  the  inside  with  linen  (paint  loses  its  color  from  the  gas). 
The  gas  is  kept  always  alight,  but  the  clock  is  made  to  turn  it 
nearly  ofT  and  full  on  at  the  proper  times  by  a  24-hour  wheel, 
with  pins  set  in  it  by  hand  as  the  length  of  the  day  varies. 
Self-acting  apparatus  has  been  applied,  but  it  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated, and  an  unneoessary  expense.  But  these  dials  sJways 
look  very  ill  by  day;  and  it  seems  often  to  be  forgotten  that 
dials  are  wanted  much  more  by  day  than  by  night;  and  also, 
Chat  the  annual  expense  of  lighting  3  or  4  dials  {bt  exceeds  the 
interest  of  the  entire  cost  of  any  ordinary  dock.    Sometimes  it 


exceeds  the  whole  cost  of  the  clock  annually.  The  use  of  white 
opaque  glass  with  black  flgures  is  very  superior  to  the  common 
method.  It  is  used  in  the  great  Westminster  clock  dials.  It  is 
somewhat  of  an  objection  to  illuminating  large  dials  firom  the  in- 
side, that  it  makes  it  impossible  to  counterpoise  the  hands  outside, 
except  with  very  short,  and  therefore  very  heavy,  counterpoises. 
And  if  hands  are  only  counterpoised  inside,  there  is  no  coun- 
terpoise at  all  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  is  then  constantly 
tending  to  loosen  them  on  the  arbor,  and  that  tendency  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  hand  itself  pressing  on  the  arbor  one  way  as  it 
ascends,  and  the  other  way  as  it  descends;  and  if  a  large  hand 
once  gets  in  the  smallest  degree  loose,  it  becomes  rapidly  worse  by 
the  constant  shaking.  It  is  mentioned  in  Reid's  book  that  the 
minute-hand  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which  is  above  8  feet  long, 
used  to  fall  over  above  a  minute  as  it  passed  from  the  left  to  the 
right  side  of  xii,  before  it  was  counterpoised  outside.  In  the  con- 
ditions to  be  followed  in  the  Westminster  clock  it  was  expressly 
reanired  that  **  the  hands  be  counterpoised  externally,  for  wind  as 
weU  as  weight"  The  long  hand  should  be  straight  and  plain, 
to  distinguish  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  hour  hand,  which 
should  end  in  a  "  heart "  or  swell.  Many  dockmakers  and  arohi- 
teots,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  aim  at  making  the  hands  as  like 
each  other  as  they  can ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  even  the 
counterpoises  gilt,  probably  with  the  same  object  of  producing  ap- 
parent symmetry  and  the  same  result  of  producing  real  confusion. 
The  old  fashion  of  having  chimes  or  tunes  played  by  machinery 
on  church  bells  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  has  greatly  revived 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has  extended  to  town  halls,  as  also 
that  of  having  very  large  dock  bells,  which  had  almost  become 
extinct  until  the  making  of  the  Westminster  dock.  The  old 
kind  of  chimb  machinery  consisted  merely  of  a  large  wooden 
barrd  about  2  feet  in  diameter  with  pins  stuck  in  it  like 
those  of  a  musical  box,  which  pulled  down  levers  that  lifted 
hammers  on  the  bells.  Generally  there  were  several  tunes 
"pricked"  on  the  barrel,  whioh  had  an  endway  motion  acting 
automatioally,  so  as  to  make  a  shift  after  each  tune,  and  with  a 
special  ac^uBtment  by  hand  to  make  it  play  a  psalm  tune  on 
Sundays.  But  though  these  tunes  were  very  pleasing  and  pop- 
ular in  the  places  where  such  chimes  existed  they  were  gener- 
ally feeble  and  irregular,  because  the  pins  and  levers  were  not 
strong  enough  to  lift  hammers  of  sufficient  weight  for  the  large 
bells,  and  there  were  no  means  of  regulating  the  time  of  drop- 
ping off  the  levers.  Probably  the  last  large  chime  work  of  this 
kind  was  that  put  up'by  Dent  to  play  on  16  bells  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  1845,  witn  the  improvement  of  a  cast-iron  barrel  and 
stronger  pins  than  in  the  old  wooden  barrels. 

'A  much  improved  chime  machine  has  been  introduced  since, 
at  first  by  an  inventor  named  Imhoff,  who  sold  hispatent,  or  the 
right  to  use  it,  to  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland  of  Croydon,  and 
also  to  Messrs.  Lund  and  Bleckley  of  Pall  Mall,  who  have  both 
added  further  improvements  of  their  own.  The  principle  of  it 
is  this :  instead  of  the  hammers  being  lifted  by  the  pins  which 
let  them  off,  they  are  lifted  whenever  they  are  down  by  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  cam  wheels  of  ample  strength ;  and  all  that  the 
pins  on  the  barrel  have  to  do  is  to  trip  them  up  by  a  set  of  com- 
paratively light  levers  or  detents.  Consequently  the  pins  are  as 
small  as  those  of  a  barrel  organ,  and  many  more  tunes  can  be 
set  on  the  same  barrel  than  in  the  old  plan,  and  besides  that, 
any  number  of  barrels  can  be  kept,  and  put  in  from  time  to 
time  as  yon  please ;  so  that  you  may  have  as  many  tunes  as 
the  peal  of  bells  will  admit.  There  are  various  provisions  for 
regulating  and  adjusting  the  time,  and  the  machinery  is  alto- 
gether of  a  very  perfect  kind  for  its  purpose,  but  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood. 

It  is  always  necessary  in  chimes  to  have  at  least  two  hammers 
to  each  bell  to  enable  a  note  to  be  repeated  auickly.  Some  am- 
bitious musicians  determined  to  try  "  chords "  or  double  notes 
struck  at  once,  in  spite  of  warning  that  they  could  not  be  made 
to  strike  quite  simultaneously,  and  so  it  turned  out,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  them.  The  largest  peals  and  chimes  yet  made 
have  been  at  Worcester  cathedral,  and  the  town  halls  of  Brad- 
ford and  Rochdale,  and  a  still  larger  one  is  now  making  for 
Manchester,  all  by  Gillett  and  Bland.  The  clock  at  Worcester, 
which  as  yet  ranks  next  to  Westminster,  was  made  by  Mr.  Joyce 
of  Whitchurch ;  the  others  are  by  Gillett  and  Bland.  At  Bos- 
ton church  they  have  chimes  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  foreign 
ones  on  above  40  small  bells,  which  were  added  for  that  purpose 
to  the  eight  of  the  peal ;  but  they  are  not  successful,  and  it  is 
stated  in  Sir  E.  Beckett's  book  on  docks  and  bells,  that  he  warned 
them  that  the  large  and  small  bells  would  not  harmonise,  though 
either  might  be  used  separately.  Other  persons  have  attempted 
chimes  on  hemispherical  bells,  like  those  of  house  docks;  but 
they  also  are  a  failure  for  external  bells  to  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. This  however  belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  bells;  and 
we  must  refer  to  that  book  for  all  practical  information  about 
them. 

Teeth  of  Wheei^b. 

Before  explaining  the  construction  of  the  largest  dock  in  the 
world  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  shape  of  wheel  teeth  suit- 
able for  different  purposes,  and  also  of  the  cams  requisite  to 
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niise  heavy  hammen,  whioh  had  been  too  maoh  neglected  by 
elookmakerf  prerionsly.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  going  to 
write  a  treatiie  on  all  the  branohea  of  the  important  subject. of 
wheel-cttttingi  bnt,  aunming  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  it)  to  apply  them  to  the  points  chiefly  involTcdin  clock- 
making.  The  most  eomprehensiTC  mathematical  Tiew  of  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  foond  in  a  paper  by  the  astronomer  royal  in  the 
Oambrtdgm  Tran9aeh'otu  many  years  ago,  which  is  further  ex- 
panded in  Professor  Willis's  FtindpUa  of  Meekanitm,  Respect- 
ing tbe  latter  book,  however,  we  should  advise  the  reader  to  be 
eontent  with  the  mathsmcUieal  rules  there  given,  whioh  are  very 
simple,  without  attending  much  to  those  of  the  odontographf 
which  seem  to  give  not  less  but  more  trouble  than  the  math- 
ematical, and  are  only  approximate  after  all,  and  also  do  not 
explain  themselves,  or  convey  any  knowledge  of  the  principle 
to  those  who  use  them. 

For  aU  wheels  that  are  to  work  together,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
flx  the  geom€trieal,  or />runt«i««,  or  pUeh  eirelf  of  the  two  wheels, 
M;  the  two  circles  which,  if  they  rolled  perfectly  together,  would 
give  the  velocity-ratio  you  want.  Draw  a  straight  line  joining 
the  two  centres;  then  the  action  which  takes  place  between  any 
two  teeth  as  they  are  approaching  that  line  is  said  to  be  before 
the  line  of  centres;  ana  the  action  while  they  are  separating  is 
said  to  be  after  the  line  of  centres.  Now,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
the  fricUon,  it  is  essential  to  have  as  little  action  before  the  line 
of  centres  as  you  can ;  for  if  you  make  any  rude  sketch,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  a  pair  of  wheels  acting  together,  and  •€rraU  the 
%digiu  of  the  teetn  (which  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  roughness 
whidk  produces  friction),  you  will  see  that  the  further  the  con- 
tact begins  before  the  line  of  centres,  the  more  the  serration  will 
Interfere  with  the  motion,  and  that  at  a  certain  distance  no  force 
whatever  could  drive  the  wheels,  but  would  only  Jam  the  teeth 
faster;  and  you  will  see  also  that  this  cannot  happen  after  the 
line  of  centres.  But  with  pinions  of  the  numbers  generally 
nsed  in  docks  yon  cannot  always  get  rid  of  aetion  More  the 
line  of  centres;  for  it  may  be  proved  (but  the  proof  is  too  long 
to  give  here),  that  if  a  pinion  nas  less  than  11  leaves,  no  wheel 
of  any  number  of  teeth  can  drive  it  without  some  action  before 
tbe  line  of  centres.  And  generally  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  teeth  the  less  fHction  there  wiU  be,  as 
indeed  Is  evident  enough  from  considering  that  if  the  teeth  were 
infinite  in  number,  and  infinitesimal  in  sise,  there  would  be  no 
friction  at  all,  but  simple  rolling  of  one  pitch  circle  on  the  other. 
And  since  in  clock-work  the  wheels  always  drive  the  pinions, 
•xcept  the  hour  pinion  in  the  dial  work,  and  the  winding  pin- 
ions in  large  clocks,  it  has  long  been  recognised  as  important  to 
have  high  numbered  pinions,  except  where  there  is  a  train  re- 
montoin,  or  a  gravity  escapement,  to  obviate  that  necessity. 

And  with  regard  to  this  matter,  the  art  of  dock-making  has 
in  one  sense  retrograded ;  for  the  pinions  which  are  now  idmost 
nniversaliy  used  in  Bnglish  and  French  docks  are  of  a  worse 
form  than  those  of  several  centuries  ago,  to  which  we  have  sev- 
eral times  alluded  under  the  name  of  lanUm  pinions,  so  csUed 
from  their  resembling  a  lantern  with  upright  nbs.  A  sketch  of 
one,  with  a  cross  section  on  a  large  scale,  is  given  at  fig.  24. 
Now  it  is  a  property  of  these  pinions,  that  when  they  are  driven, 
the  action  begins  just  when  tne  centre  of  the  pin  is  on  the  line 
of  centres,  however  few  the  pins  may  be;  ana  thus  the  acUon 
of  a  lantMn  pinion  of  6  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  leaved  pin- 
ion of  10 ;  and  indeed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  appears  in 
practice  to  be  even  better,  possibly  firom  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
not  requiring  to  be  out  so  accurately,  and  ttom.  the  pinion  never 
getting  clogged  with  dirt.  Certainly  the  running  of  the  Amer- 
ican docks,  which  all  have  these  pinions,  is  remarkably  smooth, 
and  they  require  a  much  smaller  going  weight  than  English 
docks;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  common  "  Dutch,"  i.«., 
German  docks.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  as  the 
aetion  upon  these  pinions  is  all  after  the  line  of  centres  when  they 
are  driven,  it  will  be  all  before  the  line  of  centres  if  they  drive, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  suitable  for  that  purpose.  In,  some 
of  the  French  docks  in  the  1851  Exhibition  they  were  wrongly 
used,  not  only  for  the  train,  but  for  winding  pinions ;  and  some 
of  them  also  had  the  pins  not  fixed  in  the  lantern,  but  rolling, — 
a  very  useless  refinement,  and  conriderably  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  pinion.  For  it  is  one  of  the  advanta^  of 
lantern  pinions  with  fixed  pins,  that  they  are  very  strong,  and 
there  is  no  risk  of  their  being  broken  in  hardening,  as  there  is 
with  common  pinions. 

The  fundamental  rule  for  the  tracing  of  teeth,  though  very 
simple,  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  we 
will  give  it,  premising  that  so  much  of  a  tooth  as  lies  within 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel  is  called  its  root  or  ftanhf  and  the 
part  beyond  the  pitch  circle  Is  called  the  pointy  or  the  eurvt^  or 
the  addendum;  and  moreover,  that  before  the  line  of  centres 
the  action  is  always  between  the  flanks  of  the  driver  and  the 
points  of  the  driven  wheel  or  twmmt  (as  it  may  be  called,  more 
appropriately  than  the  usual  term/oUot0«r);  and  after  the  line 
of  centres,  the  action  is  always  between  the  points  of  the  driver 
and  the  flanks  of  the  runner.  Consequently,  if  there  is  no 
action  before  the  line  of  centres,  no  points  are  required  for  the 
teeth  of  the  runner. 
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In  fig.  23,  lei  AQX  be  the  pitch  circle  of  the  runner,  and  ABY 
that  of  the  driver;  and  let  GAP  be  any  curve  whatever  of 
smaller  curvature  than  AQX  (of 
course  a  circle  Is  always  the  kind 
of  curve  nsed) ;  and  QP  the  owe 
which  is  traced  out  by  any  point  P 
in  the  generating  drde  GAP,  as  it 
rolls  in  the  pitch  drde  AQX ;  and 
again  let  RP  be  the  curve  treoed 
by  the  point  P,  as  the  generating 
circle  GAP  is  rolled  on  the  pitoh 
circle  ART;  then  RPwill  be  the 
form  of  thepoint  of  a  tooth  on  the 
driver  ART;  whioh  will  drive  with 
uniform  and  proper  motion  the 
flank  QP  of  tne  runner;  thongh 
not  without  some  fHction,  beeaose 
that  can  only  be  done  with  invohtU 
teeth,  which  are  traced  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  are  subject  te 
other  conditions,  rendering  them  practically  useless  for  ma- 
chinery, as  may  be  seen  in  Professor  Willis's  book.  If  tbe 
motion  is  reversed,  so  that  the  runner  becomes  the  driver,  then 
the  fiank  QP  is  of  the  proper  form  to  drive  the  point  RP,  if 
any  action  has  to  take  place  before  the  line  of  centres. 

And  again,  any  generating  curve,  not  even  necessarily  the 
same  as  before,  may  be  used  to  trace  the  flanks  of  the  driver 
and  the  points  of  the  runner,  by  being  rolled  within  the  drsls 
ART,  and  on  the  drde  AQX. 

Now  then,  to  apply  this  rule  to  particular  cases.  Suppose  the 
generating  drde  is  the  same  as  the  pitch  drde  of  the  driven 
pinion  itself,  it  evidently  cannot  roll  at  all;  and  the  tooth  of 
the  pinion  is  represented  by  the  mere  point  P  on  the  droam- 
ference  of  the  pitch  circle;  and  the  tooth  to  drive  it  will  be 
simply  an  opieyoloid  traced  by  rolling  the  pitoh  drde  of  the 
pinion  on  that  of  the  wheel.  And  we  know  that  in  that  cess 
there  is  no  aetion  before  the  line  of  centres,  and  no  necessity  fiw 
any  flanks  on  the  teeth  of  the  driver.  But  inasmuch  as  the  phis 
of  a  lantern  pinion  must  have  some  thiokness,  and  oannot  be 
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mere  littM,  h  further  process  is  necessary  to  get  the  exact  fbm 
of  the  teeth ;  thus  if  RP,  fig.  24,  is  the  tooth  that  would  drive  a 
pinion  with  pins  of  no  sensible  thickness,  the  tooth  to  drive  a 
pin  of  the  thiokness  2  Pp  must  have  the  width  Pp  or  Rr  gauged 
off  it  all  round.  This,  in  fisct,  brings  it  very  neariv  to  a  smallor 
tooth  traced  with  the  same  generating  drde;  and  therefore  hi 
practice  this  mode  of  construction  is  not  much  adhered  to,  end 
the  teeth  are  made  of  the  same  shape,  only  thinner,  as  if  the 
pins  of  the  pinion  had  no  thickness.  Of  course  they  should  hs 
thin  enough  to  aUow  a  little  shake,  or  '*  back-lash,"  but  in 
do^-work  the  backs  of  the  teeth  never  eome  in  contact  at  dL 
Next  suppose  the  generating  circle  to  be  half  the  sise  of  the 
pitch  drde  of  the  pinion.  The  curve,  or  hypoejfoloid,  traoed  by 
rolling  this  within  tbe  pinion,  is  no  other  than  the  diameter  of 
the  pinion:  and  oonsMuently  the  flanks  of  the  pinion  teeth 
will  be  merdy  radii  of^it,  and  such  teeth  or  leaves  are  calM 
radial  teeth;  and  they  are  far  the  most  common;  indeed,  no 
others  are  ever  made  (except  lanterns)  for  clock-work.  The 
corresponding  epicydoidal  points  of  the  teeth  of  the  driver  si« 
more  curved,  or  a  less  pointed  an,  than  those  required  for  • 
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laatOTa  pinion  of  the  same  sise  and  number.  The  teeth  in  flg. 
2S  are  made  of  »  different  form  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
line  of  eentrss  OA,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  between 
dririag  and  driTen  or  running  teeth,  where  the  Dumber  of  the 
pinion  h^pent  to  be  as  mueh  as  12,  so  that  no  points  are  re- 
fund to  its  teeth  when  driven,  since  with  that  number  all  the 
aeCion  may  be  after  the  line  of  centres.  The  great  Westminster 
dock  affords  a  Tory  good  illustration,  of  this.  In  both  the 
striking  pnrts  the  great  wheel  of  the  train  and  the  great  wind* 
ing-wheei  on  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  are  about  the  same 
sise;  bot  in  the  train  the  wheel  drlTes,  and  in  winding  the 
piiiOB  driTes.     And  therefore  in   the  train  the  pinion-teeth 
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hare  their  points  out  off,  and  wheel-teeth  hare  their  points  on, 
u  on  the  right  side  of  fig.  26,  and  in  the  winding-wheels  the 
eonrerae;  and  thus  in  both  oases  the  action  is  made  to  take 
pbee  in  the  way  in  which  there  is  the  least  friction.  Willis 
gires  the  following  table,  "deriTed  organically"  (t.  «.,  by 
■etaal  trial  with  la^  models),  of  the  least  numbers  which  will 
work  together  without  any  action  before  the  line  of  oentres,  pro- 
Tided  there  are  no  points  to  tbe  teeth  of  the  runner,  assuming 
them  to  be  radial  teeth,  as  usual : 

Drirer 54  30  24  20  17  15  14  13  12  11  10   9    8    T     6 

Banner 11  12  13  14  15  10  17  18  19  21  23  27  35  82  178 

In  praotioe  it  is  hardly  safe  to  leare  the  driven  teeth  without 
points,  unless  the  numbers  slightly  exceed  these ;  because,  if 
there  is  any  irregularity  in  them,  the  square  edges  of  those 
teeth  would  not  work  smoothly  with  the  teeth  of  the  driver. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  same  wheel  has  to  drive  two 
pinions  of  different  numbers.  It  is  evident  that,  if  both  are 
knterns,  or  both  pinions  with  radial  teeth,  they  cannot  prop- 
erly be  driven  by  the  same  wheel,  beeause  they  would  require 
teeth  of  a  different  shape.  It  is  true  that  on  account  of  the 
greater  indiiference  of  lantern  ninions  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
teeth  which  are  to  drive  them,  tne  same  wheel  will  drive  two 
pinions  of  that  kind,  differing  in  the  numbers  in  the  ratio  of 
even  2  to  1,  with  hardly  any  sensible  shake;  but  that  would 
not  be  so  with  radial  pinions,  and  of  course  it  is  not  correct. 
Aooordingly,  in  clocks  with  the  spring  remontoire,  as  in  fig.  21, 
where  the  scape- wheel  or  remontoire  pinion  is  double  the  sise 
of  the  fiy  pinion,  the  larger  one  is  made  with  radial  teeth  and 
the  smaller  a  lantern,  which  makes  the  same  wheel  teeth  ex- 
actly right  for  both.  In  docks  of  the  same  construction  as 
fig.  22,  and  in  the  Westminster  clock,  there  is  a  case  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  which  cannot  be  so  accommodated;  for  there  the 
great  wheel  has  to  drive  both  the  second  wheel's  pinion  of  10 
or  12,  snd  the  hour- wheel  of  40  or  48 ;  the  teeth  of  the  great 
wheel  were  therefore  made  to  suit  the  lantern  pinion,  and  those 
of  the  hour- wheel  (t.  e.,  their  flanks)  then  depend  on  those  of 
the  great  wheel,  and  they  were  accordingly  traced  by  rolling  a 
fDoerating  circle  of  the  size  of  the  lantern  pinion  on  the  inside 
of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  hour-wheel ;  the  result  is  a  tooth 
thioker  at  the  bottom  than  usual.  These  are  by  no  means  un- 
neeessary  refinements ;  for  if  the  teeth  of  a  set  of  wheels  are 
not  properly  shaped  so  as  to  work  smoothly  and  regularly  into 
saeh  otner,  it  increases  their  tendency  to  wear  out  in  proportion 
to  their  inaccuracy,  besides  increasing  the  inequalities  of  force 
in  the  train.  Sometimes  turret  clocks  are  worn  out  in  a  few 
yean  from  the  defects  in  their  teeth,  especially  when  they  are 
Bade  of  brass  or  soft  gun-metal. 

In  the  construction  of  clocks  which  have  to  raise  heavy 
hammers  it  is  important  to  obtain  the  best  form  for  the  cams, 
SI  pins  are  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  conditions  which 
sre  most  important  are— that  the  action  should  begin  at 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  lever, 
that  when  it  ceases  the  face  of  the  lever  should  be  a  tangent  to 
the  cam  at  both  their  points,  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  motion 
dioald  the  end  of  the  lever  scrape  on  the  cam.  In  the  common 
flonstruction  of  clocks  the  first  condition  is  deviated  from  as  far 
M  possible,  by  the  striking  pins  beginning  to  act  at  some  dis- 
tuioe  firom  the  end  of  the  lever;  and  oonsequently,  at  the  time 
when  the  most  foroo  is  required  to  lift  the  hammer  there  is  the 
hMt  given,  and  a  great  deal  is  wasted  afterwards. 
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The  construction  of  curve  for  the  cams,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  mathematically,  is  that  which  is  described  in  math- 
ematical books  under  the  name  of  the  tractrix.  But  there  are 
such  practical  difficulties  in  describing  it  that  it  is  of  no  use. 
It  should  be  observed  that,  in  a  well-known  book  with  an  ap- 
propriate name  {Gamut  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels),  a  rule  for 
drawing  cams  has  been  inserted  by  some  translator,  which  is 
quite  wrong.  It  may  be  proved  that  epioydoidal  cams  de- 
scribed as  follows  are  so  nearly  of  the  proper  mathematical 
form  that  they  may  be  used  without  any  sensible  error.  Let  r 
be  the  radius  of  the  circle  or  barrel  on  which  the  cams  are  to  be 
set  theoretically,  %.  e.,  allowing  nothing  for  the  clearance  which 
must  be  cut  out  afterwards,  for  fear  the  lever  'should  scrape  the 
back  of  the  cams  in  falling ;  in  other  words,  r  is  the  radius  of 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  cams.  Call  the  length  of  the  lever  I. 
Then  the  epioydoidal  cams  may  be  traced  by  rolling  on  the 

{►itch  circle  a  smaller  one  whose  diameter  is  -i/r^  +  P—r.  Thus, 
f  Hs  4  inches  and  r  8  inches  (which  is  about  the  proper  sise 
for  an  18-inch  striking  wheel  with  20  cams)  the  radius  of  the 
tracing  circle  from  tbe  cams  will  be  0*0  inch.  The  advantage 
of  cams  of  this  kind  is  that  they  waste  as  little  force  as  possi- 
ble in  the  lift,  and  keep  the  lever  acting  upon  them  as  a  tangent 
at  its  point  the  whole  way ;  and  the  cams  themselves  may  be  of 
any  length  according  to  the  angle  through  which  you  want  tho 
lever  to  move. 

Most  people,  however,  prefer  dealing  with  oircles,  when  they 
can,  insteaa  of  epicycloids ;  and  drawing  by  compasses  is  safer 
than  calculating  in  most  hands.  We  therefore  give  another 
rule,  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lawrence,  a  member  of  the  hor- 
ological  jury  in  the  1851  Exhibition,  which  is  easier  to  work,  and 
satisfies  tbe  principal  conditions  stated  just  now,  thongh  it 
wastes  rather  more  in  lift  than  the  epicycloidal  curve ;  and  the 
cams  must  not  have  their  points  cut  off,  as  epicycloidal  ones 
may,  to  make  the  lever  drop  off  sooner ;  because  a  short  cam 
has  to  be  drawn  with  a  different  radius  from  a  long  one,  to  work 
a  lever  of  any  given  length.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
curve  for  the  cams  will  suit  a  lever  of  any  length,  whereas  with 
epioydoidal  cams  you  must  take  care  to  put  tbe  centre  or  axis 
of  the  lever  at  the  exact  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
for  which  the  curve  was  calculated — ^an  easy  enough  thing  to  do, 
of  course,  but  for  the  usual  disposition  of  workmen  to  deviate 
from  your  plans,  apparently  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing 
wrong.  It  is  astonishing  how,  by  continually  making  one 
machine  after  another,  with  a  little  deviation  each  time,  the 
thing  gradually  assumes  a  form  in  which  you  can  hardly 
recognise  your  original  design  at  all.  The  prevention  of  this 
kind  of  blundering  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  making 
machines  by  machinery,  for  which  no  machine  offers  more 
facilities  than  clocks,  and  yet  there  is  none  to  which  it  is  less 
applied. 

In  fig.  20  let  GA  be  a  radius  of  the  wheel,  L  in  the  same 
straight  line  the  centre  of  the  lever,  and  AB  the  space  of  one 
cam  on  the  pitch  circle  of  the  cams,  A  being  a  little  below  the 
line  of  centres;  AP  is  the  arc  of  the  lever.  Draw  a  tangent  to 
the  two  oircles  at  A,  and  a  tangent  to  the  cam  circle  at  B ;  then 
T,  their  point  of  intersection,  will  be  the  centre  of  the  oirolo 
which  is  the  face  of  the  cam  BP ;  and  TB  also  -•  TA,  which  is 
a  convenient  test  of  the  tangents  being  rightly  drawn.  The 
action  begins  at  the  point  of  the  lever,  and  advances  a  little 
way  up,  but  recedes  again  to  the  point,  and  ends  with  the  lever 
as  a  tangent  to  the  cam  at  P.  The  backs  of  the  cams  must  be 
cut  out  rather  deeper  than  the  circle  AP,  but  retaining  the  point 
P,  to  allow  enough  for  clearance  of  the  lever,  which  should  fall 
against  some  fixed  stop  or  banking^  on  the  clock-frame,  before 
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the  next  cam  reaches  it.  The  point  of  the  lever  must  not  be  left 
quite  sharp,  for  if  it  is,  it  will  in  time  cut  off  the  points  of  the 
cast-iron  cams. 

Oil  for  Clockb. 
We  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  oil  for  elocks. 
Olive-oil  is  most  commonly  used,  sometimes  purified  in  various 
ways,  and  sometimes  not  purified  at  all.  We  believe,  however, 
that  purified  animal  oil  is  oetter  than  any  of  the  vegetable  oils, 
as  some  of  them  are  too  thin,  while  others  soon  get  thick  and 
viscid.  For  turret  docks  and  common  house  clocks,  good  sperm 
oil  is  fine  enough,  and  is  probably  the  best.  For  finer  work  the 
oil  requires  some  purification.    Even  common  neat's  foot  oil  may 
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W  made  fine  and  clear  by  the  following  method.  Mix  it  with 
about  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  shake  it  in  a  large  bottle, 
not  fall,  until  it  becomes  like  a  white  soup  ,*  then  let  it  stand 
till  fine  oil  appears  at  the  top,  which  may  be  skimmed  off;  it 
will  take  sereral  months  before  it  has  all  separated — into  water 
at  the  bottom,  dirt  in  the  middle,  and  fine  oil  at  the  top.  And 
it  should  be  done  in  cold  weather,  because  heat  makes  some 
oil  oome  out  as  fine,  whioh  in  oold  would  remain  among  the  dirty 
•il  in  the  middle,  and  in  cold  weather  that  fine  oil  of  hot  weather 
will  become  muddy.  There  are  various  vegetable  oils  sold  at 
tool-ihops  as  oil  for  watches,  including  some  for  which  a  prize 
medal  was  awarded  in  the  Exhibition,  but  not  by  any  of  the 
mechanioal  juries ;  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  test  which 
wai  applied  to  it,  and  none  but  actual  use  for  a  considerable 
time  would  be  of  much  value. 

Th«  W&9TMniSTSR  Clock. 
It  is  nnneoessary  to  repeat  the  aooount  of  the  long  dispute 
between  the  Government,  the  architect  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
■MDt,  the  aitroBomer  royal,  Sir  B.  Beckett,  and  some  of  the 
LoimIoii  eloek-makers,  which  ended  in  the  employment  of  the 
lat*  B.  J.  Bent  and  his  sueoessor  F.  Dent  fVom  the  designs  and 
andar  ttM  suparintOTidenoe  of  Sir  B.  Beckett,  as  the  inscription 
on  it  reoorda.  The  fulleit  aoeount  of  these  wai  given  in  the  4th 
Md  fttk  editioDS  of  the  Treatise  on  Chek;  and  we  shall  now  only 
describe  its  construction.  Fig.  27  is  a  front  elevation  or  section 
lengthwise  of  the  eleck.  The  frame  is  18  feet  long  and  5^  wide, 
and  it  retti  on  two  iron  plates  lying  on  the  top  of  the  walls  of 
the  shaft  Dwr  the  middle  of  the  tower,  down  which  the  weights 
desoend.  That  wall  reaches  up  to  the  bell  chamber,  and  those 
iron  fUmUm  are  built  right  through  it,  and  ao  is  the  great  oook 


which  carries  the  pendulum.  The  olook>room  is  28  feet  x  19, 
the  remaining  9  of  the  square  being  occupied  by  the  staircase 
and  an  air-shaft  for  ventilating  the  whole  ouilding. 

The  going  part  of  the  oloek,  however,  not  requiring  such  a 
long  barrel  as  the  striking  parts,  which  have  steel  wire  ropes 
*55  inch  thick,  is  shorter  than  they  are,  and  is  carried  by  an 
iutermediato  bar  or  frame  bolted  to  the  cross  bars  of  the  prin- 
cipal frame.  The  back  of  them  is  about  2^  feet  from  the  wall, 
to  leave  room  for  a  man  behind,  and  the  pendulum  clock  is  so 
made  as  to  let  his  head  come  within  it  in  order  to  look  square  st 
the  escapement.  The  escapement  is  the  double  three  legs  (fig. 
13),  and  the  length  of  the  teeth  or  legs  is  6  inches.  The  draw 
ing  renresents  the  wheels  (except  the  bevelled  wheels  leading 
off  to  the  dials)  as  mere  circles  to  prevent  confusion.  The  num- 
bers of  teeth  and  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  principal  ones 
are  inserted  and  require  no  further  notice.  Their  sise  can  be 
taken  from  the  scale;  the  great  wheels  of  the  striking  parts 
are  2}  and  of  the  going  part  2  inches  thick,  and  all  the  wheels 
are  of  cast-iron  except  the  smaller  ones  of  the  esoapement, 
which  are  brass,  but  are  painted  like  the  iron  ones. 

The  maintaining  power  for  keeping  the  clock  going  while 
winding  is  peculiar  and  probably  uniqne.  None  of  those  al- 
ready described  could  have  kept  in  gear  long  enough,  maintsin- 
ing  sufficient  foree  all  the  time,  as  that  part  takes  10  minutes 
to  wind,  even  if  the  maa  does  not  loiter  over  it.  This  is  man- 
aged without  a  single  extra  wheel  beyond  the  ordinary  winding 
pinion  of  large  clocks.  The  winding  wheel  on  the  end  of  the 
Darrel  is  close  to  the  great  wheel,  and  you  see  the  pinion  with 
the  winding  arbor  in  the  oblique  piece  of  the  front  frame  of 
the  clock.  Consequently  that  arbor  is  about  0  feet  long,  and  a 
little  movement  of  its  back  and  makes  no  material  obliquity  in 
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tka  two  bnshei;  L  #.,  it  may  go  a  little  out  of  parallel  with  all 
the  other  arbors  in  the  clock  without  any  impediment  to  its 
action.  Its  back  pivot  is  carried,  not  in  a  fixed  bush,  but  in 
the  lower  end  of  a  bar  a  little  longer  than  the  great  wheel's 
radius,  hanging  from  the  back  of  the  great  arbor ;  and  that 
bar  has  a  spring  click  upon  it  which  takes  into  ratchet  teeth 
cast  on  the  back  of  the  great  wheel.  When  the  great  wheel  is 
turning,  and  you  are  not  winding,  the  ratchets  pass  the  click 
as  usual,  but  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  wind  the  back  end  of  the 
winding  arbor  would  rise  but  for  the  click  catching  those  teeth, 
and  so  the  great  wheel  itself  becomes  the  fulcrum  for  winding 
for  the  time.  After  the  winding  has  gone  a  few  minutes  a  long 
tooth  projecting  from  the  back  of  the  arbor  catches  against  a 
sto{^  beeanse  that  end  of  the  hanging  bar  and  pinion  have  all 
risen  a  little  with  the  motion  of  the  great  wheel.  Then  the 
man  is  obliged  to  turn  the  handle  back  a  little,  which  lets  down 
the  pinion,  Ac,  and  the  click  takes  up  some  lower  teeth ;  and 
so  ifbe  chooses  to  loiter  an  hour  over  tne  winding  he  can  do  no 
harm.  The  winding  pinion  "pumps"  into  gear  and  out  again 
as  usual.     The  going  part  will  go  8^  days,  to  provide  for  the 

fossible  forgetting  oi  a  day  in  winding.  The  weight  is  about 
fiOtt) ;  but  only  one-14th  of  the  whole  force  of  that  weight  is 
requisite  to  drive  the  pendulum,  as  was  found  by  trial ;  the  rest 
goes  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  all  the  machinery,  including 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  hands  and  counterpoises,  and  in  providing 
force  enough  to  drive  them  through  all  weathers,  except  heavy 
snows,  whioh  ocoasionally  accumulate  thick  enough  on  several 
minute  hands  at  once,  on  the  left  side  of  the  dials,  to  stop  the 
•look,  those  hands  being  1 1  feet  long.  For  the  dials  are  23}  feet 
in  diameter,  or  contain  400  square  feet  each,  and  there  are  very 
Ibw  rooms  where  such  a  dial  could  be  painted  on  the  floor.  They 
are  made  of  iron  framing  filled  in  with  opal  glass.  Bach  min- 
Bta  is  14  inohes  wide.    The  only  larger  dial  in  the  world  is  in 


Mechlin  chnroh,  which  is  40  feet  wide ;  but  it  has  no  minute 
hand,  which  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  the  foroe  required 
in  the  clock.  They  are  completely  walled  off  from  the  clock- 
room  by  a  passage  all  round,  and  there  ara  a  multitude  of  gas 
lights  behind  them,  which  are  lighted  by  hand,  though  prorision 
was  originally  made  in  the  clock  for  doing  it  automaticuly.  The 
hour  hands  go  so  slow  that  their  weight  is  immaterial,  and  were 
left  as  they  were  made  of  gun  metal  under  the  architect's  direc- 
tion ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  have  minute  hands  of  that  con- 
struction and  weight  without  injury  to  the  clock,  and  so  they 
were  removed  by  Sir  E.  Beckett,  and  others  made  of  copper  tubea 
with  a  section  composed  of  two  circular  arcs  put  together,  and 
are  consequently  very  stiff,  while  weighing  only  28Ib.  The  great 
weight  is  in  the  wheels,  tubes,  and  counterpoises.  The  minute 
hands  are  partly  counterpoised  outside,  making  their  total  length 
14  feet,  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  their  arbors.  They  all  run  on 
friction  wheels  imbedded  in  the  larger  tubes  H  inches  wide,  which 
carry  the  hour  hands,  which  themselves  run  on  fixed  firietioD 
wheels. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  quarter  striking  part  except 
its  size,  and  perhaps  in  the  barrel  turning  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  t.  '«.,  in  three  repetitions  of  the  five  chimes  already  de- 
scribed. The  cams  are  of  wrought  iron  with  hard  steel  f^oes 
Each  bell  has  two  hammers,  which  enables  the  «ams  to  be 
longer  and  the  pressure  on  them  less.  The  hour-striking  wheel 
has  ten  cams  2i  in.  wide  cast  on  it;  but  those  cams  have  solid 
steel  faces  screwed  on  them.  All  this  work  was  made  for  a 
hammer  of  7  cwt.,  lifted  IS  inches  fh)m  the  bell,  f .  e.,  about  9 
inches  of  vertical  lift.  The  hammer  was  reduced  to  4  ewt  after 
the  partial  cracking  of  the  bell.  The  rod  fh)m  tlie  lever  to  the 
hammer  is  made  of  the  same  wire  rope  as  the  weight  ropes, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  is  no  noise  in  the  room  while  the 
dock  is  striking.    The  lever  is  5  feet  4  inches  long,  and  strikes 
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■gaioft  the  bafhr  ipring  f hown  in  the  drawing,  to  prtr^nt  oon- 
•UBoa  on  Iha  elock-ftvinf^  of  which  yon  oaonoi  feel  th«  leMt. 
Hw  qawttr  hmuntr  loftn  hmr%  imAller  ipring^  for  ih«  Mtm« 
pupoie,  and  th«  ttam  of  the  itriking  put  aio  aIso  set  on 
fpnsf*  inatond  of  rigid  m  naiial.  The  iliei^  for  whioh  there 
wag  Boi  room  in  the  drawing,  are  near  the  top  of  the  room 
and  are  eaeh  2  feet  4  inehei  aquare.  They  make  a  oontiderable 
wind  in  the  room  when  roTolring.  The  only  noise  made  in 
iCrlking  is  their  mnning  on  orer  their  ratchets  when  the  strlk- 
hir  stops.  Baeb  striking-weight  is  a  ton  and  a  half— or  was 
befors  the  gieai  hammer  was  redused.  They  take  6  honre  to 
wind  vp,  and  it  has  to  be  done  twiee  a  week,  whioh  was  thonght 
'  r  than  making  tiie  parts  larger  and  the  teeth  more  nnmer- 
ad  the  weights  twioa  as  muoh,  to  go  a  week,  and  of  eonrso 


the  winding  most  hare  taken  twioe  as  long,  as  it  was  adapted 
t»  what  a  man  can  do  oontinuously  for  some  hours.  Conse- 
qoently  it  was  necessary  to  contrive  something  to  stop  the  man 
winding  Jost  before  each  time  of  stHking.  And  that  is  done 
by  a  lerer  being  tipped  orer  by  the  snail  at  that  time,  whioh  at 
once  stop«  the  winding.  When  the  striking  is  done  the  man 
can  pat  the  lever  np  again  and  go  on.  The  loose  winding 
wheeie  are  not  pumped  in  and  out  of  gear  as  usual,  being  too 
hearf,  but  one  end  of  the  arbor  is  pushed  into  gear  by  an  ee- 
eaatrio  bush  tamed  hj  the  oblique  nandle  or  lever  which  yon 
sse  near  the  vpper  comer  of  each  striking  part,  and  they  oan 
be  toned  in  a  moment.  They  are  held  in  their  place  for  gear 
t»y  a  spring  catch  to  prevent  any  risk  of  slipping  out.  More- 
over the  ropes  tiiemselves  stop  the  winding  when  the  weights 
come  to  the  top,  pretty  much  as  they  do  in  a  spring  clock  or  a 
watch,  though  not  exactly.' 

The  mode  of  letting  off  the  hour  striking  is  peculiar,  with  a 
view  to  the  first  blow  of  the  hour  being  exactly  at  the  0Oth^  sec- 
ond of  the  60th  minute.  It  was  found  that  this  oould  not  be 
depended  ob  to  a  single  beat  of  the  pendulum,  and  probably  it 
never  can  in  any  clock,  by  a  mere  snail  tnming  in  an  hour,  un- 
less it  was  of  a  very  inoonvenient  site.  Therefore  the  oommon 
Mail  oniiy  lete  it  off  nactiaJly,  and  the  strikiog  stop  still  rests 
against  a  lorer  whico  is  not  diropped  but  tipped  up  with  a 
sbght  blow  hj  another  weiglUed  lever  resting  on  a  snail  on  the 
U-minnte  wheel,  whioh  moves  more  exactly  with  the  escape- 
ment than  the  common  snail  lower  in  the  train.  The  hammer 
is  left  on  tha  Hit,  ready  to  foil,  and  it  always  does  foil  within 
half  a  second  after  the  last  beat  of  the  pendulum  at  the  hour. 
This  is  shown  in  flg.  18,  where  BB  is  the  spring  stop  noticed 
above,  and  P  the  ordinary  first  stop  on  the  long  lifting  lever 
PQ  (wUoh  goea  <m  for  beyond  the  reaeh  of  this  figure  to  the 
hour  snail).  The  second  or  warning  stop  ia  OB,  and  BAfl  is  the 
extra  lever  with  its  heavy  end  at  S  on  the  15-minute  snail. 
Whsn  that  Calls  the  end  B  tipa  up  CD  with  certainty  by  the 
blew,  and  tben  the  striking  is  free.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  quartera  begin  at  the  proper  times;  but  the  fourth  quar- 
ter dumea  begin  about  10  seconds  before  the  hour. 

The  clock  reports  its  own  rate  to  Oreenwich  Observatory  by 
Calvanio  notion  twice  a  day, «.  t .,  an  eleotrio  circuit  is  made 
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and  broken  hj  the  preasiag  together  of  certain  springs  at  two 
given  hours.  And  in  this  way  the  rate  of  the  cloek  is  asoer- 
laiaed  and  recorded,  and  the  general  results  published  by  the 
astronomer  royal  in  his  annual  report.  This  has  been  for  some 
years  so  remarkably  uniform,  that  the  error  has  only  reached 
S  aeeends  cm  3  per  cent,  of  the  days  in  the  year,  and  ia  gener- 
ally under  two.  Ho  haa  also  reported  that  "  the  rate  of  the 
sleek  ia  eertain  to  much  leaa  than  a  second  a  week  " — subject  to 
abnormal  diaturbaaeea  by  thunder  storms  which  sometimes 
amount  to  seven  or  eight  seconds,  and  other  casualties,  which 
aie  eaaily  diatinguiahable  from  the  spontaneous  variations. 
The  erigteal  stipulation  in  1846  was  that  the  rate  should  not 
vaiy  more  than  a  seoond  a  dayw^not  a  week;  and  this  was  pro- 
Bounced  impossible  by  Mr.  Vulliamy  and  the  London  Company 
of  Clockmakors,  and  it  ia  true  that  ixp  to  that  time  no  such  rate 
had  ever  been  atiained  by  any  large  clock.  In  X851  it  was  by 
the  above-mentioned  dock,  now  at  King's  Cross  Station,  by 
Buana  of  the  train  remontoire,  which  waa  tten  intended  to  be 


The  great  hour  bell,  of  the  note  B,  weighs  13^  tons  and  is  9 
feet  diameter  and  9  inches  thick.  The  quarter  bells  weigh  re- 
spectively 78,  83i,  26,  and  21  owt.;  with  diameters  0  feet,  4^,  4, 
and  3  feet  9  inches,  and  notes  B,  E,  F  sh.  and  G  sh.  The  ham- 
mers are  on  double  levers  embracing  the  bells,  and  turning  on 
pivots  projecting  ft*om  the  Iron  collars  which  carry  the  mush- 
room-shaped tops  of  the  liells.  The  bells,  including  £760  for 
recasting  the  first  great  bell,  cost  nearly  £0000,  and  the  olook 
£4060.  The  bell  feame,  which  is  of  wrought  iron  platea,  and 
the  dials  and  hands,  all  provided  by  the  arahiteot,  oost  £11,034 
^-«  curious  case  of  the  acoeasories  costing  more  than  the  prin- 
cipals, (s.  B.) 

CLOISTER  (Latin,  danutntm;  French,  doUre;  Italian, 
ekioBtro;  Spanish,  daiutro;  German,  UoBter).  The  word 
*' cloister,'^  thongh  now  restricted  to  the  fonr^ided  en- 
doBure,  surrounded  with  covered  ambalatories,  UHually 
attached  to  conventual  and  cathedral  churehes,  and  some- 
times to  collies,  or  hj  a  still  further  limitation  to  the 
ambulatories  themselves,  originally  signified  the  entire 
monastery.  In  this  sense  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
our  earlier  literature  (e.^.,  Shakespeare,  ifeot.  for  Meat.  L 
3,  **  This  day  mj  sister  sliould  tlie  cloister  enter"),  and  la 
still  employed  in  poetry.  The  Latin  etous^rtiifiy  as  its 
derivation  implies,  primarily  denoted  no  more  than  tti« 
enclosing  wall  of  a  religious  house,  and  then  came  to  be 
used  for  the  whole  buildmg  enclosed  within  the  wall.  To 
this  sense  the  German  **  kloster"  is  still  limited,  the  cov- 
ered walks,  or  cloister  in  the  modem  sense,  being  called 
"kloeter-gang,"  or  "  krcur-gang."  In  French,  as,  with  qb, 
the  word  eloUre  retains  the  double  sense. 

In  the  special  sense  now  most  common,  the  word  "  clois- 
ter'' denotes  the  quadrilateral  area  in  a  monastery  or 
college  of  canons,  round  which  the  principal  bniidinss  are 
ranged,  and  which  is  usually  provided  with  a  covered  way 
or  ambulatory  running  all  round,  and  afibrdiuff  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  various  centxvs  of  the  eccle- 
siastical life,  witliout  exposure  to  the  weather.    According 
to  the  Benedictine  arrangement,  which  from  its  suitabiUtv  to 
the  requirements  of  monastic  life  was  generally  adoptea  io 
the  West,  one  side  of  the  cloister  was  formed  by  the  chnrdi, 
the  refectory  oocunying  the  side  oppofdte  to  it,  that  Uie 
worshippers  might  nave  the  least  annoyance  firom  the  noise 
or  smell  of  the  repasts.    On  the  eastern  side  die  chapter- 
house was  placed,  with  other  apartments  belonging  to  the 
common   life  of  the  brethren  adjacent  to  it,  and,  as  a 
common  rule,  the  dormitory  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
upper  story.    On  the  opposite  or  western  side  were  generally 
the  cellarer's  lodgings,  with  the  cellars  and  store-houses,  in 
which  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
confraternity  were  housed.    In  Cistercian  monasteries  the 
western  side  was  usually  occupied  by  the  "  domus  con- 
^  versorum,"  or  lodgings  of  the  lay  brethren,  with  their  day- 
^  rooms  and  workshops  below,  and  dormitory  above.    The 
cloister,  with  its  surrounding  buildings,  generally  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  to  secure  as  muoh  sunshine 
as  possible.    A  very  early  example  of  this  disposition  ia 
'^    seen  in  the  nlan  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  (Abbbt, 
vol.  i.  p.  18).    Local  requirements,  in  some  instances^ 
caused  tne  cloister  to  be  placed  to  the  north  of  the  church. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  English  cathedrals,  formerly  Ben- 
edictine abbeys,  of  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  and  Chester,  ai 
well  as  in  that  of  Lincoln.    Other  examples  of  the  norai- 
ward  situation  are  at  Tintem,  Buildwas,  and  Sherbonni 
Although  thecovered  ambulatories  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  a  monastic  cloister,  a  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  enable  the  inmates  to  pass  from  one  part  of 
the  monastery  to  another  without  inconvenience  from  rain, 
wind,  or  sun,  it  appears  that  they  were  sometimes  wanting. 
The  cloister  at  St.  Alban's  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
ambulatories  till  the  abbacv  of  Robert  of  Gorham,  1151- 
1166,  when  the  eastern  walk  was  erected.    This,  as  waa 
often  the  case  with  the  earliest  ambulatories,  was  of  wood 
covered   with  a  pentice  roof.    We  learn  from  Osbem's 
account  of  the  conflagration  of  the  monastenr  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  1067,  that  a  cloister  with  covered 
ways  existed  at  tliat  time,  affording  communication  be- 
tween the  cliurch,  the  dormitoir,  and  the  refectory.    We 
learn  from  an  early  drawing  of  the  monastery  of  Ganter- 
burv  that  this  cloister  was  formed  by  an  arcade  of  Norman 
arches  supported  on  shafts,  and  covered  by  a  shed  ioo£ 
A  frament  of  an  arcaded  cloister  of  this  pattern  is  still  ^ 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  infirmary-cloister  of  the  ' 
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Mme  foundation.  This  earlier  form  of  cloister  has  been 
generally  superseded  with  us  by  a  range  of  windows,  usual- 
ly unslased,  but  sometimes,  as  al  Gloucester,  provided  with 
gims.  lighting  a  vaulted  ambulatory,  of  which  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Salisbury,  and  Norwich  are  typical 
examples.  The  older  design  was  preserved  in  the  South, 
where  "  the  cloister  is  never  a  window,  or  anything  in  the 
least  approaching  to  it  in  design,  but  a  range  of  small 
elegant  pillars,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  coupled,  and 
supporting  arches  of  a  light  ana  elesant  design,  all  the 
features  beiuff  of  a  character  suited  to  the  place  where  thev 
are  used,  and  to  that  only"  (Fergusson,  Mist,  of  Arch.f  i. 
p.  610).  As  examples  of  this  description  of  cloister,  we 
may  refer  to  the  exquisite  cloisters  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
and  St.  Paul's  without  the  walls,  at  Borne,  where  the 
coupled  sliafls  and  arches  are  richly  ornamented  with  rib- 
bons of  mosaic,  and  those  of  the  convent  of  St.  Scholastica 
at  Subiaco,  all  of  the  13th  century,  and  to  the  beautiful 
cloisters  at  Aries,  in  southern  France,  ''than  which  no 
building  in  this  style,  perhaps,  has  been  so  often  drawn  or 
so  much  admired"  (Fergusson) ;  and  those  of  Aix,  Fonti- 
froide,  Elne,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  type ;  as  also  the  Ko- 
manesque  cloisters  at  Zurich,  where  the  design  suffers 
from  the  deep  abacus  having  only  a  single  slender  shaft  to 
support  it,  and  at  Laach,  where  the  quadrangle  occupies 
the  place  of  the  ''atrium"  of  the  early  basilicas  at  the 
west  end,  as  at  St.  Clement's  at  Bome,  and  St.  Ambrose  at 
Milan.  Spain  also  presents  some  magnificent  cloisters  of 
botli  types,  of  which  that  of  the  royal  convent  of  Huelgas, 
near  fiurgos.  of  the  arcaded  form,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Fergusson,  ''unrivalled  for  beauty  both  of  detail  and  de- 
sign, and  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  its  age 
and  style  in  any  part  of  Europe."  Few  cloisters  are  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  Monreale  and  Cefalu  in  Sicily, 
where  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  of  slender  columns  m 
pairs  with  capitals  of  elaborate  foliage  supporting  pointed 
arches  of  great  elegance  of  form. 

All  other  cloisters  are  surpassed  in  dimensions  and  in 
sumptuousness  of  decoration  by  the  "Campo  Santo,"  at 
Pisa.  This  magnificent  cloister  consists  of  four  ambu- 
latories as  wide  and  lofty  as  the  nave  of  a  church  erected 
in  1278  by  Giovanni  Pisano  round  a  cemetery  composed 
of  soil  brought  from  Palestine  by  Archbishop  Lanfranchi 
in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  window  openings 
are  semicircular,  filled  with  elaborate  tracery  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  15th  century.  The  inner  walls  are  covered 
with  frescoes  invaluable  in  the  history  of  art  by  Orgagna, 
Si  mono  Memmi,  Buffalmacco,  Benozzo  Gozzoll,  and  other 
early  painters  of  the  Florentine  school.  The  ambulatories 
now  serve  as  a  museum  of  sculpture.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions are  415  feet  6  inches  in  length,  137  feet  10  inches 
in  breadth,  while  each  ambulatory  is  34  feet  6  inches 
wide  by  46  feet  high. 

The  cloister  of  a  religious  house  was  the  scene  of  a  large 
part  of  the  life  of  the  inmates  of  a  monastery.  When  not 
in  church,  refectory,  or  dormitory,  or  engaged  in  manual 
labor,  the  monks  were  usually  to  be  found  here.  The 
north  walk  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Gall  appears  to  have  served 
as  the  chapter^house.  The  cloister  was  the  place  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  younger  members,  and  of  study  for  the 
elders.  A  canon  of  the  Boman  council  held  under  Eu- 
genius  II.,  in  826,  enjoins  the  erection  of  a  cloister  as  an 
essential  portion  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the 
better  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  clerks.  Peter  of 
Blois  (Serm,  25)  describes  schools  for  the  novices  as  being 
in  the  west  walk,  and  moral  lectures  delivered  in  that  next 
the  church.  At  Canterbury  the  monks'  school  was  in  the 
western  ambulatory,  and  it  was  in  the  same  walk  that  the 
novices  were  taught  at  Durham  (Willis,  Monagtic  Buildings 
of  Canterbury,  p.  44 ;  Bites  of  Durhamf  p.  71).  The  other 
alleys,  especially  that  next  the  church,  were  devoted  to  the 
studies  of  the  elder  monks.  The  constitutions  of  Hildemar 
and  Dunstan  enact  that  between  the  services  of  the  church 
the  brethren  should  sit  in  the  cloister  and  read  theology. 
For  this  purpose  small  studies,  known  as  earrols,  from  their 
B4^uare  soap^  were  often  found  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows.  Of  this  arrangement  we  have  examples  at 
Gloucester,  Chester  (recentiv  restored),  and  elsewhere. 
The  use  of  these  stuoies  is  thus  described  in  the  Bites  of 
Durham: — "In  every  wyndowe"  in  the  north  alley  "  were 
iii  pewes  or  carrells,  where  every  one  of  the  olde  monkes 
haa  his  carrell  severally  by  himselfe,  that  when  they 
bad  dyned  they  dyd  resorte  to  that  place  of  cloister,  and 


there  studyed  upon  their  books,  every  ope  in  his  carreD 
all  the  afiemonne  unto  evensong  tyme.  This  was  thers 
exercise  every  dale."  On  the  opposite  wall  were  cupboards 
full  of  books  for  the  use  of  ine  students  in  the  carrols. 
The  cloister  arraneements  at  Canterbury  were  dmiUr  to 
those  just  described.  New  studies  were  made  by  Prior  De 
Estria  in  1317,  and  Prior  Selling  (147^94)  glazed  the  south 
alley  for  the  use  of  the  studious  brethren,  and  conslmcted 
"the  new  framed  contrivances,  of  late  styled  carrol" 
(Willis,  Man,  Buildings,  p.  45).  The  cloisters  were  used 
not  for  study  only  but  also  for  recreation.  The  oonstita- 
tions  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  sect  3,  permitted  the  breth- 
ren to  converse  together  there  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
To  maintain  necessary  discipline  a  special  officer  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  title  of  jnior  elaustri.  The  cloister  was 
always  furnished  with  a  stone  bench  running  alons  the  side. 
It  was  abo  provided  with  a  lavatory,  usually  adjacent  to 
the  refectory,  but  sometimes  standing  in  the  central  area, 
termed  the  cloister-gartli,  as  at  Durham.  The  cloister* 
garth  was  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  the  sor^ 
rounding  alleys.  The  cloister  was  in  some  few  instances  of 
two  stones,  as  at  Old  St.  Paul's  and  St  Stephen's  ChapeL 
Westminster,  and  occasionally,  as  at  Wells,  Chichester,  ana 
Hereford,  had  only  three  alleys,  there  being  no  ambulatory 
under  the  church  wall. 

The  larger  monastic  establishments  had  more  than  one 
cloister ;  there  was  usually  a  second  connected  witli  the 
infirmary,  of  which  we  have  examples  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  at  Canterbury ;  and  sometimes  one  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  kitchen  and  other  domestic  offices. 

The  cloister  was  not  an  appendase  of  monastic  houses 
exclusively.  We  find  it  also  attached  to  colleges  of  secular 
canons,  as  at  the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Welk 
Hereford,  and  Chichester,  and  formerly  at  St  Paul's  ana 
Exeter.  It  is,  however,  absent  at  York,  Lichfield,  Beverley, 
Bipon,  Southwell,  and  Wimbome.  A  clobter  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  collies  of  Eton  and  of  St  Mary's, 
Winchester,  and  New  ancT  Magdalen  at  Oxford,  and  was 
designed  by  Wolsey  at  Christ  Church.  These  were  used 
for  religious  processions  and  lectures,  for  ambulatories  for 
the  studious  at  all  times,  and  for  places  of  exercise  for  the 
inmates  generally  in  wet  weather,  as  well  as  in  some  in- 
stances for  sepulture. 

For  the  arrangements  of  the  Carthusian  cloisters,  as  well 
as  for  some  account  of  those  appended  to  the  monasteries 
of  the  East,  see  the  article  Abbey.  (e.  y.) 

CLONMEL,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  partly  in  the  sooth 
riding  of  Tipperary  and  partly  in  Waterford  County,  104 
miles  south-west  from  Dublin.  It  is  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  Suir,  and  also  occupies  Moore  and  Long  Islands, 
which  are  connected  with  the  mainland  by  three  bridges. 
The  principal  buildines  are  the  parish  church,  two  Boman 
Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan  friary,  two  convents,  an 
endowed  school  dating  from  1685,  a  model  school  under  the 
national  board,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  court-house  and 
prison,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  two  lunatio  aspr- 
lums,  a  market-house,  a  workhouse,  and  barracks.  Till 
tlie  Union  the  woollen  manufacture  established  in  1667 
was  extensivelv  carried  on.  The  town  contains  a  brewe^]^ 
flour^mills,  and  tanneries,  publishes  two  newspapers,  and 
has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  ffrain,  cattle,  butter,  and 
provisions.  The  river  is  navigable  for  bai]ges  of  50  tons 
to  Waterford.  Clonmel  is  a  station  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Bail  way.  and  the  centre  of  a  system,  esUiblished 
by  Mr.  Bianconi,  lor  the  conveyance  of  travellers  on  light 
cars,  extending  over  a  great  part  of  Leinster^  Munster,  and 
Connaught  It  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  consisting 
of  a  mayor,  free  burrases,  and  a  commonalty,  and  returns 
one  member  to  parliament  Population  in  1851, 15,203; 
in  1871, 10,112. 

Clonmel,  or  Cluain  mtalla,  the  Vale  of  Honey,  is  a  place  or 
nndoubted  antiquity.  In  1269  it  was  chosen  as  the  Mat  of  a 
Franoisoan  friary  by  Otho  de  Grandlson,  the  first  English  pos- 
sessor of  the  district;  and  it  frequently  oomes  into  notice  in  the 
following  oenturios.  In  1641  it  declared  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic party,  and  in  1650  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Hugh 
O'Neal  against  the  English  under  Cromwell.  Compelled  at  last 
to  c&pitulate,  it  was  completely  dismantled,  and  has  never  again 
been  fortified.    Sterne  was  bom  in  the  town  in  1713. 

CLOOTZ.  Jeah  Baptistb,  Babon  (1755-1794),  betttf 
known  as  Anacharsis  Clooti,  was  bom  near  Cleves.  A 
baron  by  d«oent,  »n^^^J^  ^yf^^&gl^  *"  ■** 
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•ft  cleren  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education.  There  he 
imbibed  the  theories  of  his  QDcle,  Cornelius  de  Pauw,  and 
of  the  great  anarchists  of  the  epoch.  He  r^ected  his  title 
and  bis  baptismal  names,  adopted  the  pseudonym  of  Ana- 
chards  firom  the  famous  philosophical  romance  of  Abb^ 
Barth^emT,  and  trayersed  jBurop^  preaching  the  new  ideas 
as  an  aposUe,  and  spending  his  monej  as  a  man  of  pleasure. 
On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Bevomtion  he  returned  in 
1789  to  Fftris.  In  the  exercise  of  the  function  he  assumed 
of  "Orator  of  the  Human  Bace/'  he  demanded  at  the  bar 
of  the  National  Assembly  a  share  in  the  federation  for  all 
nadon^  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  petition  against  the 
despots  of  the  world.  In  1792  he  placed  12,000  livres 
at  ue  disposal  of  the  Bepublic — *'for  the  arming  of  forty 
or  fifty  fighters  in  the  sacred  c^use  of  man  against  tyrant." 
The  10th  of  August  impelled  him  to  a  still  higher  flight; 
be  declared  himself  the  personal  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
abjured  all  reTealed  religions,  and  commenced  preaching 
materialism.  In  the  same  month  he  had  the  rights  of 
dtiienship  conferred  on  him;  and  having  in  September 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  voted  the 
king's  death  in  the  name  of  the  human  race.  Excluded 
at  the  instance  of  Robespierre  from  the  Jacobin  Club,  he 
was  soon  afterwards  implicated  in  an  accusation  levelled 
against  Hubert  and  others.  His  innocence  was  manifest, 
bot  he  was  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

Clootz  left  several  works  m  which  his  extravagances  are 
developed  with  much  solemnity.  The  principal  of  these 
are  La  Certitude  dee  Preuves  du  MahanUtisme,  JJ  Oroleur  du 
Genre  HvmatT^,  and  La  Bepubliqtie  UnivereeUe, 

CLOT,  Antodie  (1796-1868).  was  bom  in  the  nei^h- 
boriiood  of  Marseilles,  and  was  Drought  up  at  the  charity 
school  of  that  town.  After  stud^ine  at  Montpellier  he 
commenced  to  practice  as  surgeon  in  his  native  place;  but 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  vicerov  of  Egypt.  At  Abuzabel,  near  Cairo, 
he  founded  a  hospital  and  scliools  for  all  branches  of  med- 
ial instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  tlie  French  lan- 
soage;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  serious  religious 
di&olties,  he  prevailed  on  some  of  the  Arabs  to  stud^ 
anatomy  by  means  of  dissection.  In  1832  Mehemet  Ali 
^ve  him  the  dignity  of  bey  without  requiring  him  to  ab- 
jure his  religion;  and  in  1836  he  received  the  rank  of 
genera!,  and  was  appointed  head  of  the  medical  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  In  1849  he  returned  to  Marseilles. 
Clot  published — Relation  dee  tjndhniee  de  choUra  qui  oni 
rfyni  d  l^Heggiae,  d  Suee^  et  en  Egypte  (1832) ;  De  la  peJite 
^beenfe en  EgypU  (1^0);  Aper^gen£ralturPJEmipU(iB40); 
Ofup  <Fcnl  ma-  la  peeie  et  lee  qwxrcaUaxnee  (1851) ;  De  Voph' 
ikoimie  (1864). 

CLOTILDA,  Sadtt  (47&-545),  was  the  daughter  of 
Chilperic,  king  of  Bui^gundy,  and  the  wife  of  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks.  Her  father,  mother,  and  brothers  were  put 
to  death  by  Gundebald,  her  uncle,  but  Clotilda  was  spared 
and  educated.  Gundebald  opposed  her  marriage  with 
Govis,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  she  escaped  to  the 
Prankish  court  (493),  was  married,  and,  having  adhered 
ail  along  to  the  pure  Catholic  faith  of  her  mothel^  effected 
the  conversion  of  Clovis  to  Christianity  (496).  He  lost  no 
thne  in  avenging  the  murder  of  his  wife's  parents ;  Gunde- 
tiald  was  defeated,  and  became  his  tributary.  After  her 
husband's  death  Clotilda  persuaded  her  three  sons — Clo- 
domir,  Childebert,  and  Clotaire — to  renew  the  auarrel,  and 
to  visit  on  8igbmnnd,  Gundebald's  son,  his  fatlier's  crime. 
The  war  which  followed  resulted  in  the  union  of  Burgundy 
to  the  Frank  empire.  Clotilda  retired  to  Tours,  and  prac- 
tised there  the  austerities  of  a  devout  life  till  her  death. 
8he  was  buried  in  the  Parisian  church  o^  St.  Genevieve, 
which  Clovis  had  built,  and  was  canonized  a  few  vears 
afterwards  by  Pelagios  1.  Her  remains,  preserved  till  the 
Bevolution,  were  burned  at  that  period  by  the  devout  Abb^ 
Rouselet,  who  dreaded  their  desecration;  the  ashes  are 
now  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Leu.  A  statue  of  her  adorns 
the  Luxembourg,  and  a  splendid  church  has  recently  been 
erected  in  her  honor  in  Paris,  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
her  bones  rested  during  so  many  centuries.    See  France. 

CLOUGH,  Arthur  Hugh  (1819-1861),  a  minor  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  bom  at  Liverpoo][  in  1819,  and  belonged  to  a 
&mily  of  old  Welsh  descent.  His  father,  a  cotton  merchant, 
having  removed  to  the  United  States  about  1823,  Arthur 
spent  a  number  of  years  at  home  in  Charleston ;  but  in 
1828  he  was  brought  bade  to  England  and  sent  to  school. 
From  Rugby,  where  he  was  a  fiavorito  pupil  of  Dr.  Ar- 


nold's, he  passed  in  1836  to  Oxford ;  and  there^  in  spite  of 
ui  almost  unaccountable  failure  in  some  of  his  examina* 
tions,  he  attained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  ability, 
and  character.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  in  1843  appointed  tutor  in  the  same  colle^ ;  but  he 
soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  and  ultimately  de- 
cided that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  ^reat  religious  fermentation  which  had  been  going 
on  during  his  university  career,  he  had  become  deeply 
skeptical  in  his  habits  of  thought;  and  all  connection 
seemed  impossible  with  a  s^tem  that  interfered  with  the 
liberty  of  speculative  investi^tion.  After  his  resignation 
in  1848  he  was  for  some  time  principal  of  University 
Hall,  London.  In  1852  he  visited  America,  where  he 
enjoved  the  friendship  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  called  home  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  examiner  in  tho  Education  Office  of  the 
Privy  Council.  During  the  succeeding  jrears  he  was  fre- 
quently abroad;  and  it  was  on  a  tour  in  Italy  in  1861 
tnat  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  fever  at  Florence. 
Clough  was  a  man  of  siuj^lar  purity  and  integrity  of 
character,  with  great  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  and  fine  sub-  • 
tlety  of  thought,  at  once  reserved  and  retiring  and  full  of 
a  genial  humanity  of  disposition,  with  much  humor  and 
mirthfulnesfl,  and  yet  capable  of  a  riditeous  indignation 
that  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  find  fuel  in  so 
kindly  a  breast.  A  disciple  of  the  great  master  of  Bugby. 
in  the  midst  of  hb  most  relentless  skepticism  he  maintainecl 
a  spirit  of  reverence  and  worship;  and  hb  most  daring 
attacks  on  the  popular  creed  are  modified  by  an  under- 
current of  toleration  and  diffidence.  His  poems  are  hb 
principal  works,  and  of  these  the  best  known  is  the  JBothie 
<^  Tooer-na-Vuolieh,  It  was  written  and  published  in 
1848,  after  hb  removal  from  Oxford ;  and  while  warmly 

E raised  by  such  men  as  Canon  Elingsley  it  was  condemned 
y  others  as  immoral  and  communistic.  The  interest  of 
the  poem  depends  on  its  graphic  description  of  Scottish 
scenery  and  the  fine  analysis  of  contrasted  characters. 
Under  the  infiuence  partly  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
which  had  been  published  in  1847,  and  partly  of  his  own 
attachment  to  the  old  classical  forms,  he  employed  the  so- 
called  hexameter;  but  it  b  seldom  that  he  attains  the 
tuneful  cadence  of  the  American  poet,  and  much  of  the 
versification  is  rugged  and  broken  in  the  extreme.  Of 
greater  power  than  the  Bothie,  at  least  in  individual  pas- 
sages, b  the  strange  irr^ular  tragedy  of  Dij)sychu8.  which 
shines  at  times  with  jagged  fragments  of  satire  and  irony. 
Amours  de  Voyage,  a  rhymed  epistolary  novelette,  and 
Mori  MagnOf  a  small  collection  of  tales  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Waynde  Inn,  along  with  various  minor  poems,  have 
been  repuolished  in  the  second  volume  of  2^  Poems  and 
Prose  liemains  of  Arthur  H,  CUmphy  edited  by  his  wife,  and 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 
1869.  These  will  probably  do  less  to  keep  green  the  poet's 
name  than  the  noble  poem  of  TAyrffts,  which  Matthew 
Arnold  dedicated  to  hb  memory.  One  work  of  import- 
ance remains  to  be  mentioned, — a  careful  and  scholarly 
rehabilitation  of  Dryden's  Translation  of  Plutarch,  pub- 
Ibhed  in  1859. 

CLOVES  are  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Caryopla^ 
lus  arovnatieuSf  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Myr- 
taceoR.  They  are  so  named  from  the  French  word  clou,  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  a  nail.  The  clove  tree  b 
a  beautiful  everg^en  which  grows  to  a  height  of  from  30 
to  40  feet,  having  large  oblong  leaves  and  crimson  flowers 
in  numerous  groups  of  terminal  cymes.  The  flower-buds 
are  at  first  of  a  pale  color  and  gradually  become  green, 
after  which  they  aevelop  into  a  bright  red,  when  they  are 
ready  for  collecting.  Cloves  are  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  consist  of  a  long  cvlindrical  calyx: 
terminating  in  four  spreading  sepab,  and  four  unopened 
petals  which  form  a  small  bail  in  the  centre.  The  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago called  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands;  but  it  was 
long  cultivated  by  the  Duteh  in  Amboyna  and  two  or 
three  small  neighboring  blands.  Cloves  were  one  of  the 
principal  Oriental  spices  which  early  excited  the  cupidity 
of  Western  commercial  communities,  having  been  the 
basis  of  a  rich  and  lucrative  trade  from  an  early  part  of 
the  Chrbtian  era.  The  Portuguese,  by  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  obtained  possession  of  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  dove  trade,  which  they  continued  to  hold  for 
nearly  a  century,  when,  in  1605,  they  were  expelled  ^^^^p 
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iror  txcirted  great 
and  ialMirtMn  em>rte  to  obtain  a  tonpleto  nonopoij  or  i)» 
trade,  aUetnjp44n|f  to  extirpate  all  the  elove  trees  growing 
in  their  native  isiavids,  and  to  ooaoentrate  the  whole  pro- 
duction  in  the  Amboyna  Islands.  With  great  difficulty 
the  French  sncoeeded  ia  introdaetng  the  clove  tree  into 
Mantilius  in  the  year  1770 ;  subsequently  the  cultivation 
was  introduoed  into  Guiana,  and  at  the  eod  of  the  eestary 
the  trees  were  planted  at  Zauzibar.  The  chief  comiDerGial 
sources  of  sapply  are  now  Zanaibar  and  its  neighboring 
island  Pemba  on  tlie  East  African  coast,  and  Amboyna. 
Cloves  are  also  grown  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Reunion,  Guiana, 
and  the  West  India  Islands. 

Cloves  as  they  oome  into  the  market  have  a  de^  brown 
color,  a  powerfully  fragrant  odor,  and  a  taste  too  hot  and 
acrid  to  be  pleasant.  When  pressed  with  the  nail  they 
ezode  a  volatile  wl  with  whidi  they  are  charged  to  tfaie 
nmisQai  proportion  of  about  18  per  oenL  The  oil  is 
obtained  as  a  cooitnerciai  product  by  submitting  the  doves 
with  water  to  repeated  distillation.  It  is,  when  new  and 
properly  prepared,  a  pale  yellow  or  almost  oolorless  fluid, 
oeooming  after  some  time  of  a  brown  color ;  and  it  pos- 
seeses  the  odor  and  taste  peculiar  to  cloves.  The  essential 
oil  of  cloves  is  a  mixture  of  two  oils — one  a  hydrocarbon 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  other  an  oxygen* 
ated  oil.  eagenol  or  engeaic  acid,  which  possesses  the 
taste  and  odor  of  doves.  Clo>ves  are  employed  prindpaUy 
as  a  condiment  in  culinary  operations,  in  confeetiooery, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  In  mecHdne  they  are 
tonie  and  carminative,  but  they  are  little  used  except  as 
adjuQOls  to  other  snbstences  on  account  of  their  flavor,  or 
with  purgatives  to  prevent  nausea  and  griping.  The 
essetttMil  oil  forms  a  convenient  medium  for  using  doves 
for  flavoring/>r  medidnal  purposes,  and  it  also  is  fr^uently 
emplcyed  to  relieve  toothache. 

CLOVIO,  GiULio  (1498-1578),  by  birth  a  Croat  and 
by  nrofession  a  priest,  is  said  to  have  learned  the  elemeala 
of  design  in  his  own  ceuniiy,  and  to  haive  studied  aftev^ 
wards  witli  intense  diligence  at  Bome  Boder  Giulio  £o* 
mano.  and  at  Verona  under  Giroiamo  de*  Lifari.  He 
ezcelied  in  historical  pieces  and  portraits^  ]^ntiBg  as  for 
microscopical  examination,  and  yet  oontnviosg  to  handle 
his  subjects  with  great  force  and  precision.  In  the  Vatiean 
libraiy  is  preserved  a  MS.  life  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Ur* 
bine,  superbly  illustrated  by  Clovio^  who  is  faule  prinegfm 
aoKMig  Italian  miniaturisti. 

CLOV16,  king  of  the  Pranks.    See  Fkajtcs. 

CLOYNE  (in  Irish  Cluain-Uamha,  or  the  Meadow  of 
the  Oive),  a  market  town  and  formerlv  an  episcopal  see 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  ana  about  four  miles 
from  the  east  side  of  Cork  harbor.  It  is  now  a  small 
place  of  1200  inhabitants,  but  it  still  gives  its  name  to 
a  Boman  Catholic  diocese.  The  cathedral,  which  was 
founded  in  the  6th  century  by  Colman,  a  disdple  of  Fin- 
Bane  of  Cork,  is  still  in  existence.  It  contains  a  few 
handsome  monuments  to  its  former  bishops,  but,  singular 
to  say,  nothing  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  illustrions 
Dr.  6eorge  Berkeley,  who  filled  the  see  from  1734  to  1763. 
Opposite  the  cathedral  is  a  ver^  fine  round  tower  still  9<6 
feet  in  height,  though  the  conical  roof  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1748.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a 
spadous  building  with  a  highly  decorated  front.  The 
town  was  several  times  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the  9ch 
century;  it  was  laid  waste  by  Dermot  O'Brien  in  1071, 
and  was  burned  in  1137.  In  1430  the  bishopric  was 
united  to  that  of  Corkj  in  1686  it  again  became  inde- 
pendent and  in  1660  if  was  again  united  to  Cork  and 
Boss.  In  1678  it  was  once  more  declared  independent, 
and  so  continued  till  1835,  wlien  it  was  again  joined  to 
Cork  and  Ross.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  Cloyae,  compiled  bv 
Bishop  Swaffliara  in  1364,  is  a  very  remarkable  record, 
embracing  a  full  account  of  the  feudal  tenures  of  tlie  see^ 
the  nature  of  the  impositions,  and  the  duties  the  purt 
homines  Saneti  Odmcmi  were  bound  to  perform  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  roll  is  now  in  the  Record  Office, 
Dublin.    It  was  edited  by  Richard  Caul  field  in  1859. 

CLUB.  The  records  of  all  nations  agree  in  attributing 
the  institution  of  clubs  and  private  companies  to  the  earliest, 
or  one  of  the  earliest,  rulers  or  legislators  of  whom  they 
have  retained  any  memory.  Indeed  such  assodations  seem, 
as  Addison  has  said,  "  to  be  a  natural  and  necessary  ofishooC 
of  men's  gregarious  ami  social  nature."  In  the  infancy  of 
national  existences,  they  are  almost  essential  for  purposes 


ol  n»«taal  suffxart  and  protectioQ,  and  to  supply  the  fhoi^ 
comings  of  a  weak  Ooveroment.  But  over  and  above  these 
fellowships  whidi  spring  from  the  inalienable  rishtof  setf- 
prceervatioa,  and  wnidi  are  founded  dther  in  Uie  ties  o( 
kindred  or  eoaamunity  of  material  intereets»  there  are 
commeoly  found,  even  in  Baatored  aad  well-oiganised  statea 
a  ninnber  of  seoondary  or  accidental  societies,  establishea 
ibr  the  promotion  of  soi»e  conuuon  object;  and  a  wise  and 
strong  Govenuneot  usually  proteets  and  encourages  them 
as  a  most  important  condition  of  human  progress.  Tim 
may  be  rooglidy  divided  into  four  different  daoMs,  aeooiti- 
ing  tx>  their  several  objects ;  they  mav  be  eLlher  ieUgiei]% 
political,  commeidal,  or  merely  social ;  and  an  attempt  hss 
oeen  sometimes  made  to  assign  theae  to  difierent  periods  of 
national  developnent.  Such  a  distinction,  however,  oaooet 
be  successfully  maintained,  since  the  various  elementi  were 
often  mosir  dosely  united  in  the  same  dubs,  aLmMit  (oc 
^uite)  from  their  verv  foundation^  Thus,  the  corporaliciM 
in  Rome  whose  founaation  was  attributed  to  Numa  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  been  merely  for  convenience  of 
trade.  But  we  are  told  that  they  had  also  a  sodal  or  polit- 
ical purpose,  via.,  to  break  down  the  barciem  whidi  sepa- 
ratea  Romadss  from  Sabines  in  the  infant  state.  Moreovec^ 
Plttt»ch  introduces  a  rdigious  element  into  tliem  aiso^ 
saying  thai  Nuom  ''fixed  certain  times  of  meeting  Ibr 
these  companies,  and  certain  honors  to  the  0ods,  assigning 
to  each  what  was  siutable  for  them.''  So  again  in  Greece 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  that  naemberB  of  tb« 
same  tribe  or  borough  used  to  dub  together,  men  following 
the  same  occupations,  as  soldiers  or  sailors^  and  oUien 
again  for  mere  social  amusement;  yet  he  immediately 
adds — ''  these  meet  together  for  the  sake  of  one  another'f 
company,  and  to  ofier  sacrifices:  when  they  meet  ^ef 
bodi  pay  certain  hoAors  to  the  goas^  and  at  the  same  time 
take  pleasurable  reUxation  amons  themselves."  It  ii 
dear,  then,  that  whatever  may  have  li»een  the  predse  object 
with  whidi  each  private  dub  or  association  was  originally 
farmed  in  pagan  times,  these  distinctive  marks  were  very 
soon  blurred,  and  finally,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  aitogelhcr 
obliterated. 

We  need  not  say  anything  of  the  religious  sodalitisi 
wUch  were  ttppotntad  in  a  regular  way  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome  for  the  womhip  of  the  goda  recognized  by  the  state. 
It  ia  the  hietoey  of  secret  confraternities  for  the  ezerdse  of 
foveigtt  rdigious  rkes  ujsknown  to  the  state  and  strictly 
fbsbidden  that  is  more  curious  and  attractive.  In  Athens 
the  penal^  of  death  stood  enacted  in  the  statute  book 
against  those  who  should  intixxhioe  the  worship  of  strange 
gods;  but  it  is  only  oa  verjr  rare  and  scandalous  oocasions 
thai  we  hear  of  this  statute  in  real  life.  There  was  a  great 
invasion  of  fordgn  gods  into  Attica  aAer  the  Persian  war 
and  they  were  not  so  easily  driven  out  as  were  the  hosts  ot 
Xerxes  who  had  imported  them.  Moreover,  independently 
of  foreign  armies,  the  mere  eommerdal  activity  of  Athens 
herself  did  much  to  promote  the  same  evil.  Her  sailon 
and  soldiers,  eolocusts  and  merchants,  had  explored  the 
coasts  of  the  JBgean  Sea,  and  Iwul  brought  home  from 
Thrace,  from  Phrygia,  from  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  a  whole 
host  of  deities,  not  more  false  indeed,  but  certainly  man 
dangerous,  than  those  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  wonbip 
at  home.  These  gods  and  goddesses  soon  found  little  knots 
of  devotees,  who  were  led  to  form  a  kind  of  confraternity 
among  themsdves,  for  tiie  support  of  the  forbidden  worship. 
Fragments  both  of  tragic  and  comic  poets  have  preserved 
to  us  some  notice  of  the  kind  of  worship  tliat  was  ofi*ered, 
and  it  was  obviously  in  every  way  less  respectable  than  the 
worship  sanctioned  by  the  state.  In  the  state  torn  pies  the 
priests  and  other  (^oers  were  obliged  to  be  freemen,  cit- 
izens, and  the  eons  of  citisens ;  any  taiajt  of  servile  or  for- 
eign blood  was  a  fatal  disqualification.  Bat  iiere  slaves, 
fordgners,  and  women  were  anlmitted  indiscriminately. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  monuments  that  have  re- 
cently oome  to  Ught,  these  secret  confraternities  found  their 
principal  support  among  these  dasses.  At  Rhodes  there 
was  one  consisting  exclusively  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves, 
— the  public  slaves  of  tlie  town ;  at  Salamis^  one  exclusively 
of  women ;  in  that  of  Cnidus  deven  members  out  of  twelve 
were  foreigners.  All  tliese  monuments  come  from  islands; 
and  of  course  it  was  there,  and  in  the  seaport  towns  of  the 
peniasiUa,  that  such  illidt  corporations  were  likely  to  be 
first  introduced  and  to  take  dee|Mist  root.  By  and  by  it 
became  necessary  even  to  give  an  offidal  recognition  1o 
some  of  them,  €,g^  in  the  Pirssu%  for^exconyenience  of 
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foreigpcn  who  were  either  detained  tfaera  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  businees,  or  perlui|is  hfld  OTen  taken  tip  tbeir 
peimanent  abode  dicre.  Excavatxotw  made  within  the  last 
twenty  yeara  m  the  Pineus,  and  still  BMre  recently  in  the 
■eifhborhood  of  the  silTer  Mines  of  Laariam,  enable  vs 
to  aaeiBt  at  the  birth  and  early  growth  of  some  of  them 
illicit  dubs,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  specially 
inviting.  In  Bone  the  general  policy  of  the  state  towardiB 
foreira  religioas  was  mere  tolerant  tnan  in  Oraece.  Nev- 
erthelesB  here  also  the  practice  of  oertain  reUeions  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  prohibition  naturally  proouced  oertain 
secret  societies  amongst  those  wiio  w^e  attached  to  them. 
The  law  indeed  forbade  the  worshin  of  any  deity  that  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  senate,  out  then  the  senate  was 
by  no  neans  illiberal  in  granting  its  diploma  ot  approbsr 
taon,  and  as  often  as  a  new  deity  was  introdnoed,  or  eT«ea 
a  new  tempk  boilt  to  an  old  deity,  a  new  sodalitr  seems 
to  ba^ie  spnm^  up,  or  to  have  been  offixnally  appointed,  to 
look  alter  its  intereeta  It  is  dispnted  whether  the  firohii- 
bitioB  of  the  woiship  of  ookBown,  nnsecpgaixed  gods  tap- 
plied  only  to  ads  of  public  wofship^  or  ezteoded  eren  to 
the  innermost  seosecy  ci  private  lifo.  Cicero  may  be  quoted 
in  defonee  of  the  latter  view,  livy  of  the  former.  Prob- 
aUy  the  letter  of  the  law  faTored  tlie  stricter  side  and  spoke 
aniveiaafiy,  bnt  traditional  practice  mled  diffeivntily.  Cer- 
talnlv  the  Bomans  had  a  scrapie  about  inteHniog  with 
anything  which  eren  pretended  to  lay  daim  to  a  peligioos 
cfaancter.  £vcii  whoi  they  repfessed  with  sodi  severity 
the  secret  meetings  of  the  Baochanaiians^  this  was  done 
not  so  mnch  in  tJw  Intocst  of  the  other  gods,  as  of  public 
Older  and  morality  eosd  the  security  of  the  state.  They 
even  oontmoed  to  tolerate  sooh  foul  associations  as  these^ 
only  tbey  ioAposed  the  oonditioD  thnt  not  uoie  than  five 
wcnhippers  should  meet  together  at  once ;  and  ssider  cover 
of  this  penaission  the  nnnber  of  tkUtd  was  much  multi- 
plied in  the  citj^  and  these  eseidsed  a  powerful  attraction 
over  women  by  the  promise  which  they  made  ef  eating 
a  real  pnrifiaation  of  the  sonl.  At  a  fauier  period,  when 
Angastw  destroyed  all  the  ternnles  of  Serapis  which  had 
been  erected  in  Bome  during  lus  absence,  lie  was  careful 
to  assign  a  pditieal  motive  for  tlus  tamsual  haterfereaoe 
with  religiaOB  liberty. 

If  we  torn  from  thesr  religions  associations  to  consider 
the  csaA-pikfein  ancient  Bome,  tte  first  thing  that  strikes 
OS  is  tlien:  eoitnuntitMD-y  number.  In  tlie  days  of  Nnma 
we  are  told  tlMt  there  were  only  eight;  bnt  as  time  went 
on  they  so  multiplied  that  in  the  imperial  period  we 
ooont  mora  than  foonoore  of  them,  including  almost  every 
profession  and  handicsaift  one  can  think  o^  from  bankers 
and  doeton  down  to  donkcy'^riveES  and  muleteers.  Nor 
docs  the  mere  enaraenctien  of  the  difierent  trades  and 
professionB  gave  ns  at  all  an  ade<|oa(ie  idea  of  their 
mimher:  for  when  a  ohib  becerme  very  large,  it  was  irst 
anbdivicted  into  centaries>  and  tlien  these  again  broke 
oA'  into  separate  dohs.  Again,  there  was  one  club  or 
company  of  the  watermen  who  plied  their  trade  on  the 
fiaone,  and  another  of  the  watermen  ou  the  Rhone^  thoogh 
both  these  companies  had  their  headquartefs  at  Lyons. 
The  otber  navigable  rivera,  too»  each  had  On  own  company. 
Thus,  the  moat  andent  notice  we  have  of  Paris  is  derived 
from  a  monument  which  has  con»e  down  to  ns  of  the  waters 
men  on  the  Seine.  We  ftnd  mention,  also,  of  more  craftr 
gnilds  than  one  even  in  a  dngle  street  of  Bome ;  nay,  further 
sdil,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  hponse,  e.^.,  of  tlie  impe- 
rial palace,  and  probably  of  other  princelv  establishments, 
wkich  counted  their  kindnreds  of  thousands  of  dependants. 
Each  class  of  slaves  engaged  in  difibrent  domestic  oecopa- 
tions  bad  Ihdr  own  dubs.  Tims  tbe  eh^  d€  cm$ine  (magia- 
Ur  etqturvm)  of  Augustas  beqweaithed  a  sum  of  money  to 
theeolieginsa,  er  clab,  of  cooks,  in  his  imperial  majest^s 
hoosehold,  and  there  is  evidence  thsjt  there  were  five  or  six 
other  clubs  in  tlie  palace  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not 
know  how  laree  each  dub  may  have  been ;  an  oki  insGri|)- 
tion  tells  us  of  forty  seats  reserved  for  a  particnlar  clab  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Ntmes,  but  these  bdonged  probably  to 
the  ottoers  of  the  clnby  not  to  the  onHnafy  membevs  inclis- 
criminately.  SometioMs  the  number  of  members  was 
limkcd,  either  by  the  original  oonstitnlion  of  the  body,  or 
by  conditions  snbseqipently  imposed  by  benelhctors  who  did 
not  wisk  their  donations  to  be  frittered  away  and  rendered 
nsdem  by  too  nmiuta  subdivisions.  As  to  the  fnteraral  or- 
ganixntion  ef  tke  dubs,  the  general  laws  and  principles 
which  goTemed  their  eonstitation,  both  in  Athens  and  in 


Bome,  they  wera  moulded,  as  was  only  natural,  very  much 
after  the  pattern  of  tbe  civil  institntions  o(  vhe  ooonstry 
They  were  ivpabliean  therefore  in  spbit,  the  admndstra- 
tioa  of  afihirs  being  wholly  in  die  hands  of  the  members 
themsdves,  all  of  whom  had  equal  rigitts ;  their  waldiAil 
control  was  incessant,  and  their  aoihority  absolote;  flhdf 
officevs  were  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  sometimes  by 
acclamation ;  they  were  eailed  by  the  same  names  as  Were 
borne  by  the  magistrates  of  the  state,  apxavre^,  qMoUni^t, 
ma^ri  quinfueiwutUsy  eura/ores,  <&c;  they  were  elected 
aniwally,  and  on  entering  into  office  they  took  an  oath  that 
they  would  observe  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  oor- 
porodon ;  and  on  retiring  from  office  they  oave  an  account 
of  tbeir  stewardship  to  the  assembled  memben^  who  ejser- 
dsed  a  right  of  Judgment  over  tJheni.  This  jodgSMint  seems 
to  have  been  almost  vniformly  fovorable ;  a  commendatory 
decree  Was  voted  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  our  own  public  meetings. 
In  G4>eeoe  this  vote  was  accompanied  by  the  offering  of  a 
crown  of  leaves,  of  olive,  ivy,  or  poplar,  according  to  the 
supposed  dioice  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  dub 
was  dedicated.  In  the  &stj  €.^.,  Bithynia,  we  find  crowns 
of  ribands  and  flowers ;  in  Bhooes,  Delos,  and  tbe  ac^acont 
islands,  it  was  not  moonmonly  of  gold,-M)f  very  little 
intrinsic  worth,  however,  and  provided  by  special  contri- 
bntions  at  eacli  monthly  meetnojg.  Bnt  the  most  valued 
part  of  the  reward  to  these  retiring  ofloers  (in  Greece) 
seems  to  have  been  the  proetamation  of  the  honor  obtained, 
which  prodanuutien  took  place  dther  after  the  ceremonies 
of  the  cliief  aimual  iestival,  or  sometimes  on  every  occasion 
of  meeting.  It  was  also  engraved  on  a  eolomn  which  was 
set  up  in  some  conspicuous  spot  in  ctr  near  their  place  -cf 
meeting.  When  any  special  services  seemied  to  call  for 
special  reeognitdecL  tiie  taitle  of  benefoctor  or  benefhetresa 
was  awardei^  and  tnis,  too,  was  of  course  added  to  the  in- 
sorip|tion.  A  still  kigber  and  rarer  honor  was  to  ofier  the 
retiring  officer  a  sCstoe  or  portrait  of  himself,  either  full 
length  or  half  figure  only  or  sometimes  both  together,  and 
even  more  than  one  of  each.  Bnt  only  onee  among  Greek 
inacriptions  belonging  to  these  clnbs  do  we  find  any  mention 
of  a  salary  awarded  to  the  secretary,  in  consideration  of 
tbe  leal  and  justice  with  whoch  he  had  attended  to  tke 
general  iatercets  ef  the  community,  the  exactness  with 
whieh  he  had  rendered  his  own  reports  and  accounts,  aa 
well  as  aadited  those  of  others  who  from  time  to  time  liad 
been  specialty  depnted  to  do  amytbing  for  tbe  club,  and 
his  cotistoat  devotion  to  the  interests  of  all  the  wembcm 
both  colleoQvdy  and  individually.  Even  in  this  inetaaoe, 
however,  the  sealous  ttatA  distntorested  secretary  or  treasurer 
declined  the  proffered  salary,  wherenpon  the  dub  voted 
him  a  golden  crown,  which  again  be  gave  up  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  temple  in  wiiich  they  aaet^  And  this,  indeed, 
was  die  usaal  fate  of  these  comnlimeDtary  offersngs.  Tbe 
officers  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  post  gratuitomdy,  and 
often  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  jest  as  the  dvil  mag^ 
istrates  were  obliged  to  do ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
generally  understood,  that  any  extraordinary  compliments, 
sudi  as  the  offer  of  a  statue  or  portrait,  sliould,  if  aeca[>ted, 
be  carried  out  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  donor,  but  of  the 
receiver.  In  Bome,  also,  whenever  an  inscription  states 
that  the  members  of  a  eeUe^um  decree  that  a  statue  shall 
be  erected  in  honor  of  some  patron  or  benefactor,  it  is 
generally  added  that  he  undertook  to  ^y  for  the  statne 
liimsdf  (honore  eonUrUu*,  mffe/uam  remtgU).  Besides  the 
acting  officials  of  these  clubsy  there  were  also  oertain 
iKmorary  patrons,  whose  connection  with  them  was  pn>b- 
ably  much  the  same  as  that  of  most  patrons  of  benevolent 
societies  in  our  own  day.  It  was  a  compliment  to  invito 
them  to  become  natrons,  and  they  were  expected  to  eon- 
tribute  to  tlie  tancia  in  return. 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  about 
the  merely  social  clubs  of  pagan  times,— those  clubs  which 
had  no  other  bond  of  anion,  either  commercial,  political, 
or  religious,  hot  which  aimed  only  at  the  amusement  or 
private  advantage  of  their  id  embers.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  functions  of  these  dubs  to  obtain  for  them  a  place 
in  the  page  of  liistory.  The  evidence,  therefore,  of  their 
existence  and  constitution  is  bnt  scanty.  Monumental  in- 
scriptions, however,  toll  us  of  dubs  of  Roman  citizens  in 
some  of  the  dties  of  Spain,  of  a  club  of  strangert  from 
Asia  resident  in  Malaga,  of  Phoenician  residents  at  Poi- 
zttoH,  and  of  other  strangers  elsewhere.  These  alt  were 
probably  devised  as  reosedics  against  that  sense  of  eimiU 
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and  isolaticii  which  is  apt  to  oome  over  a  number  of 
foreigners  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  native  country. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling  may  have  led  to  the 
toleration  of  a  club  consisting  of  old  soldiers  who  had  been 
in  the  armies  of  Augustus  j  Uiese  were  allowed  to  meet  and 
fight  their  battles  over  agam,  spite  of  the  legal  prohibition 
of'  military  clubs.  Another  military  club  of  a  different 
kind  existed  among  the  officers  of  a  regiment  engaged  in 
foreign  service  in  Africa.  Its  existence  can  have  b^n  no 
secret,  for  its  rules  were  engraved  on  pillars  which  were  set 
up  near  the  headquarters  of  the  general,  where  they  have 
lately  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  camp.  The  contribu- 
tion of  each  member  on  admission  scaroelv  fell  short  of 
£26,  and  two-thirds  of  this  sum  were  to  be  paid  to  his 
heir  or  representative  on  the  occasion  of  his  deatli,  or  he 
miffht  himself  recover  this  proportion  of  his  original  sub- 
Bcnption  on  retirement  from  military  service.  The  pe- 
culiarity, however,  of  this  aristocratic  eoUegium  was  this, 
that  it  provided  tuat  a  portion  of  the  funds  might  also  be 
spent  for  other  useful  purposes,  e.g.,  for  foreign  travellii^g. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  member  who  had  availed  nim- 
self  of  this  privilege  thereby  forfeited  all  claim  to  be 
buried  at  the  expense  of  his  club. 

Clube  were  by  no  means  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
male  sex  in  ancient  days.  Women  also  were  united  in 
similar  associations.  Their  religious  sodalities,  indeed, 
were  not  generally  edifying ;  but  they  combined  together 
also  for  social  and  political  purposes.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  the  great  assembly  of  matrons,  called  at  one 
time,  in  a  mock-heroic  way,  "the  minor  senate.''  This 
ladies'  club  received  its  title  from  imperial  authority,  which 
also  legislated  as  to  the  needful  oualifications  of  its 
members,  the  times  of  its  meeting,  and  the  subjects  of  its 
debates.  These  concerned  the  gravest  questions  of  etiquette, 
such  as  what  dress  ladies  should  wear  according  to  their 
social  rank ;  who  was  to  take  precedence  one  of  another 
on  public  occasions  of  state,  in  processions,  or  other 
ceremonies ;  who  might  ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses ; 
who  must  be  content  to  sit  behind  mules;  whose  sedan- 
chair  might  have  fittings  of  ivory,  whose  of  silver,  Ac, 
Not  all  ladies  could  attain  to  a  seat  in  this  little  senate, 
which  dealt  with  such  delicate  questions  of  etiquette ;  but 
we  find  them  forming  other  clubs  of  their  own  which  oc- 
casionalljr  meddled  with  Questions  of  municipal,  if  not  of 
general,  interest.  They  deliberated  on  the  rewards  to  be 
given  to  this  or  that  magistrate,  and  voted  funds  for  mon- 
uments and  statues  in  honor  of  those  who  had  earned  their 
approbation.  The  names  of  women  are  not  unfrequently 
set  down  as  patronesses  of  certain  craft-guilds,  of  which  they 
can  hardly  nave  been  ordinary  members ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  in  Africa,  and  in  another  in  Majorca,  in- 
scriptions dbtinctly  mention  that  certain  ladies  had  filled 
all  Uie  official  posts  in  a  eoUeffium,  ( J.  8.  N.^ 

Modem  Clubt. — ^The  word  e/u6,  denoting  the  promotion 
of  intercommunity  and  good  fellowship,  is  not  very  old. 
and  only  became  common  in  tlie  time  of  the  Taller  ana 
Spectator;  it  claims  a  descent,  however,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  being  derived  from  deojan^  to  divide,  because  the 
expenses  are  divided  into  shares.  Thomas  Occleve  {temp, 
Henry  IV.)  mentions  a  club  designated  La  Ocmrt  de  Bone 
OompaigtUe  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Aubrey  (1659) 
speaks  thus  of  the  word :  "  We  now  use  the  word  elvbbe 
for  a  sodality  in  a  taveme."  He  also  mentions  the  ballot 
box,  that  potential  instrument  too  often  used  in  modem 
days  for  (he  indulgence  of  secret  spleen :  ''  Here  we  had 
(very  formally)  a  IniUoiing  box^  and  balloted  how  things 
should  be  carried."  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell, 
defines  a  club  to  be  an  "  assembly  of  good  fellows  meeting 
under  certain  conditions."  And  to  the  same  authority 
may  be  traced  the  words  "dubable"  and  "  unclubable." 

The  numerous  London  clubs  which  sprang  into  exist- 
ence in  the  last  and  previous  century  had  their  place  and 
origin  almost  entirely  in  the  cofiee-houses  and  taverns  then 
so  much  in  vogue.  Of  these  the  earliest  known  was  the 
Bread  Street  or  Friday  Street  Club  originated  by  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  meeting  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  Fletcher, Selden,  Donne,  and  others  were 
members  of  this  club.  Other  clubs  were  subsequently 
formed,  such  as  that  meeting  at  the  Devil  Tavern  near 
Temple  Bar,  of  which  Ben  Jonson  was  supposed  to  be 
the  founder ;  and  later  on  (in  1764)  we  find  tlie  Literary 
Club  was  established  chiefiy  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Joshua 
Revnolds,  which  soon  acquired  a  renown  no  more  than 


proportionate  to  its  merits— a  i^isnown  maintained  and 
brouffht  down  to  the  present  day. 

Aodison,  in  the  SpeetatoTf  has  a  paper  on  the  dubs  of 
his  day  (No.  9,  vol.  i.  1710).  Of  the  description  of  clob 
there  sketched  many  exist  at  the  present  time,  having  no 
object  but  that  of  good  fellowship  and  dining.  In  thia 
category  mav  be  included  the  Boyal  Society  CI«6,  the  his 
tory  of  which  has  been  written  by  the  late  Admiral  Wm. 
Henry  Smyth,  F.B.S.,  in  the  privately  printed  Skeiek  of 
the  lUee  aaid  Frogreea  of  the  Uoyal  Society  Ctub,  publi^ed 
in  1860. 

Of  the  more  notable  of  the  clubs  of  the  past  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  but  few  resemble  the 
club  of  the  Victorian  era.  Of  those  which  survive  may 
be  mentioned  WhiUfe^  ori^nally  esUblished  in  1698.  This 
club  was  formerly  of  a  high  Tory  character,  and  though 
no  longer  political  is  still  somewhat  conservative  and  un- 
doubtedly aristocratic.  Brooke  %  club,  similar  to  WhU/i^ 
in  the  character  of  its  members,  and  nearly  coeval  in  date, 
has  continued  to  maintain  a  political  aspect,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  identified  witli  Whig  principles.  BoodUt^ 
of  later  date,  has  always  been  deemed  the  resort  of  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  especially  of  masters  of  fbx-hounda 
Arthur's^  ia  some  respects  an  ofishoot  of  TTAtle's,  was  es- 
tablished fully  a  century  ago,  and  continues  to  this  dav  a 
club  of  gentlemen  associated  for  no  special  purpose,  rat 
united  only  by  congeniality  of  tastes  and  ideas. 

The  number  of  regularly  established  clubs  in  London  is 
upwards  of  fifty,  divided  into  political,  literary  and  scien- 
tific, university,  naval  and  military,  and  general  dnbs. 
Of  the  political  clubs  the  principal  are  the  CbHEton,  the 
Qmtervaiiiie.  the  Junior  OaHUmj  and  the  SL  Stq^ie»%  the 
B^orm,  and  Uie  Devonshire  (a  kind  of  junior  Be/orm  dub), 
the  conditions  of  admission  into  whicn  are  of  a  political 
nature.  Of  the  literary  and  scientific,  the  Athenitan  was 
"instituted  for  the  assodation  of  individuals  known  for 
their  sdentific  or  literary  attainments,  artists  of  eminence 
in  any  class  of  the  fine  arts,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
distinguished  as  liberal  patrons  of  science^  literature,  or 
the  arts,"  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  rende^ 
ing  admission  to  its  ranks  both  tedious  as  regards  the 
length  of  time  a  candidate  has  to  wait  before  being  put  up 
for  oallot,  and  difficult  when  he  is  subjected  to  that  crudal 
test  Of  university  dubs  the  United  Univeraity  is  the 
oldest,  tlie  others  being  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Nem 
Unitfereity,  and  others,  the  qualification  for  membership  of 
which  would  be  that  of  connection  witli  the  chief  univer- 
sities. The  naval  and  military  dubs  include  the  United 
Sernce,  the  Junior  United  Service,  the  Army  and  ^aoy,  with 
numerous  others  intended  for  military  and  naval  omoeiiL 
and  in  some  instances  for  officers  of  militia.  The  ffeneral 
clubs  include  the  TravdLer^,  to  be  deemed  eligible  for 
whidi  a  candidate  must  have  '*  travelled  out  of  the  British 
Islands  to  a  distance  of  at  least  6<X)  miles  from  London  in 
a  direct  line  "  (not  a  very  onerous  condition  in  the  present 
day,  but  one  of  some  weight  in  1816  when  tlie  club  unu 
founded),  and  the  Oriental  and  East  India  United  Sermee 
clubs,  intended  more  espedall^  for  members  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Indian  services  both  civil  and  military.  Besides 
tliese  there  are  numerous  clubs  of  a  spedal  character,  such 
as  the  Windiiam,  whose  object  is  stated  to  be  "  to  secure  a 
convenient  and  agreeable  place  of  meeting  for  a  sodety  of 

gentlemen  all  connected  with  each  otlier  by  a  common 
ond  of  literary  or  personal  acquaintance ;"  'the  Nalionel 
club,  consisting  of  "  members  who  hold  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Reformed  faith,  as  revealed  in  Hdy 
Scripture,  asserted  at  the  Reformation,  and  senerally  em- 
bodied in  the  articles  of  the' Church  of  £ngTandf'  or  the 
Oarriekf  which  was  instituted  in  1831  for  "  the  general 
patronage  of  the  drama,  for  bringing  together  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  drama,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  theatrinl 
library  with  works  on  costume." 

This  list  might  be  extended,  but  the  general  aims  of  the 
modem  style  of  club  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  this  refer- 
ence to  the  salient  features  of  the  clubs  named. 

The  architectural  elevations  of  the  London  dub-houses 
are  such  as  have  lent  dignity  and  character  to  the  parts  of 
London  in  which  they  are  situated.  Pall  Mall  notably  is 
thus  now  a  street  of  palaces.  Nor  should  tlie  contents  of 
these  handsome  and  convenient  mansions  pass  unnoticed. 
The  AthenoBwn  has  probably  the  choicest  library^  of  its 
kind,  consisting  mainly  of  books  of  reference,  and  includ- 
ing 45,000  volumes.  The  Oarriek  dub  has  an  wifMingU 
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faloftbleooilectioD  of  oil  and  water-color  paintings,  chiefly, 
M  might  be  expected,  relating  to  dramatic  episodes.    The 

UmlM  Senriee,  the  Befotm^  the  OrieiUal,  and  some  other 
dobs  have  an  ai«embla^  of  portraits  of  members  who 
fatTe  woo  iame,  or  ot  paintings  of  celebrated  battles  and 
pablie  events.  The  fnmltare  and  arrangements  of  the  dif- 
ftrent  apartments  correspond  to  the  exteriors,  every  con- 
Tcoience  and  luxury  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
memb^B. 

The  mode  of  election  of  members  varies.  In  some  clubs 
the  committee  alone  have  the  power  of  choosing  new 
fliembefs.  In  others  the  election  is  by  ballot  of  the  whole 
clob^  one  black  ball  in  ten  ordinarily  excluding.  In  the 
AAmEHm,  whilst  the  principle  of  election  by  ballot  of  the 
vhole  dub  obtains,  the  duty  is  also  cast  upon  the  commit- 
tee of  annually  selecting  nine  members  who  are  to  be  ''of 
disdngiiished  eminence  in  science,  literature,  or  the  arts, 
or  for  public  services/'  and  the  rule  makes  stringent  pro- 
fision  ibr  the  conduct  of  these  elections.  On  the  commit- 
tee of  the  same  club  is  likewise  conferred  power  to  elect 
without  ballot  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  Cabinet  minis- 
ten,  bishops,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  judges,  etc 

The  g«ieral  concerns  of  clubs  are  managed  by  commit- 
tees constituted  of  the  trustees,  who  are  usually  permanent 
nembers  thereof,  and  of  ordinarily  twenty-four  other  mem- 
ben,  chosen  by  the  club  at  large,  one-third  of  whom  go 
oot  of  office  annually.  These  committees  have  plenary 
povers  to  deal  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  club  committed  to 
their  charge,  assembling  weekly  to  transact  current  busi- 
Dees  and  audit  the  accounts.  Once  a  year  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  club  is  held,  before  which  a  report  is  laid,  and  any 
action  taken  thereupon  which  may  be  necessary. 

The  entrance  fee  varies  from  £40  at  the  VmUd  Service 
ind  Army  and  Navy  dubs  to  20  guineas  at  the  OarUon  club. 
Hie  annual  subscription  in  like  manner  ranges  from  10 
goioeas  in  the  OarUon^  Be/ormy  and  several  others,  to  7 
coineas  in  the  UmUd  Service  club.  The  largest  income 
derived  from  these  and  all  other  sources  may  be  stated  to 
be  that  of  the  Amty  and  Navy  club,  which  in  the  year 
1S75  amounted  to  £30,813,  of  which  £19,383  was  raised 
by  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  alone.  The  expendi- 
tore  is,  however,  most  commonly  of  nearly  equal  amount, 
and  of  few  of  the  clubs  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  entirely 
free  from  debt.  The  number  of  members  included  in  a 
London  club  varies  from  2200  in  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
475  in  the  ^  Jamet^s  club. 

Nnmeroos  provincial  clubs  are  established  throughout 
the  country.  In  both  Edinbuigh  and  Dublin  are  clubs 
fully  coming  up  to  the  metropolitan  societies.  Nor  is  this 
l^reat  public  convenience  lacking  in  the  cities  and  towns 
ii  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  colonies. 

Of  a  different  nature  and  with  widely  different  objects 
are  the  learned  bodies  designated  publishing  clubs,  of 
which  the  Ahbotrfordy  the  Banna^fnej  the  BoSmrghe,  and 
otiieis  are  examples.  These  societies  devote  themselves 
aolely  to  the  editing  of  unpublished  MSS.,  or  the  reprint- 
ing of  rare  and  valuable  works.  (j.  o.  w.) 

Arnold  (Walter),  Life  and  Death  of  the  Sublime  Society  of 
BttftUakM,  1871;  Aubrej  (John),  LeUert  of  Eminent  PertouBf 
1  TOls.;  Marsh  (G.)>  Clube  of  London,  with  Anecdotes  of  their 
Mewtbera,  Sketckea  of  Character  and  Convcraation,  1832,  2  vols. ; 
JTofat  and  Queriee,  3d  series,  vols.  1,  9,  and  10 ;  Pyne  (W.  H.), 
Wine  and  Walnuta,  1823,  2  vols.;  Smvth  (Admiral),  Sketch 
•f  theRieeand  Progreae  of  the  Royal  Society  Club,  1860;  Timbs 
(iohn),  Club  Life  of  London,  with  Aneedotea  of  Cluba,  Coffee- 
Souaea,  and  Tavema,  1866,  2  vols.,  and  Hiatory  of  Cluba  and 
(7«6  Life,  1872 ;  Walker  (Th.),  The  Original,  fifth  edition,  by 
W.  A.  Guy,  1875;  The  Secret  Hiatory  of  Cluba  of  all  Deacrip- 
lioM  [by  Ned  Ward],  1709;  Complete  and  Bumoroua  Account 
af  all  the  Remarkable  Cluba  and  Societiea  in  the  Citiea  of  Lon- 
don and  Weatminater  [by  Ned  Ward],  seventh  edition,  1756 ; 
The  London  Cluba  :  their  Aneedotea,  Hiatory,  Private  Rulea,  and 
Bagmlatuma,  1853,  12oio;  Hame  (Bev.  A.),  Learned  Soeietiea 
and  Printing  Cluba,  1847. 

CLUB-FOOT  (roZipes).  The  pathology  and  treatment 
of  the  various  deformities  of  the  foot,  which  are  included 
onder  the  above  general  title,  come  strictly  under  ortho- 
ptBdic  surgery.  Several  forms  of  club-foot  have  been  recog- 
nised by  surgeons.  There  are  four  primary  forms: — (1) 
JhUpee  eovinue,  in  which  the  heel  does  not  touch  the  ground, 
(he  chila  resting  on  the  toes;  (2)  Talipes  vartUf  in  which  the 
foot  is  tnmed  inwards  and  shortened,  the  inner  edge  raised, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  only  touching  the  ground ;  (3) 
2Utpei  eaicaneuB,  a  rare  form,  in  which  the  heel  only  touches 


the  ground,  the  toes  being  raised ;  (4)  TaUpee  valgus,  in  whioh 
the  foot  is  turned  outwards.  The  third  and  fourth  varietiei 
are  so  rare  that  thev  are  of  no  practical  interest,  and  need 
not  be  further  alluded  to.  It  is  possible  to  confound  trac 
talipes  valgus  with  flat-foot,  a  deformity  which  is  the  result 
of  undue  stretching,  from  weakness,  of  the  fascial  and  lig* 
amentous  structures  which  maintain  the  arched  form  of 
the  foot.  In  flat-foot  the  arch  is  lost,  the  patient  is  splay  or 
flat-footed,  and  as  a  secondary  deformitv  the  foot  is  tamed 
outwards,  resembling  and  often  confounded  with  true  talipes 
valgus. 

The  two  common  primary  forms  of  club-foot  are  iaUpee 
equimue  and  talipee  varus.  These  two  varieties  are  fre- 
quently combined;  the  deformity  is  then  termed  talipeB 
emdno-varue,  A  shortening  or  cont,raction  of  one  group,  or 
of  allied  groups,  of  muscles  is  alwa^  to  be  observed ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  taUpee  e^inue,  to  which  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  are  contractea,  or  m  talipes  varus,  in  which  the  group 
of  muscles  which  turn  the  foot  inwards  are  contracted,  or 
in  talipes  eguino-vonis,  in  which  both  sets  are  at  fault. 
This  contraction  is  due  either  to  excessive  primary  irrita- 
tion of  the  muscular  group  implicated,  or  is  secondary  to 
and  the  result  of  paralvsis  of  an  opposing  group  of  mus- 
cles. In  certain  cases  the  paralysis  afiects  more  or  less  all 
the  muscles  of  the  limb ;  tne  result  of  this  is  a  deformity 
in  the  direction  of  the  most  powerful  group.  The  primary 
cause  of  these  diseased  conditions  is  some  irritation  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  central  nervous  system,  either  occurring  be- 
fore birth,  and  termed  congenital,  or  appearing  after  birth, 
generally  during  the  perimi  of  first  dentition,  and  termed 
non-congenital.  As  a  rule  well-marked  cases  are  congenital* 
Such  deformities  are  frequently  hereditary.  Both  feet  may 
or  may  not  be  afiected.  Kecognition  of  club-foot  is  of  im- 
portance, because  if  not  treat^  early  a  change  takes  place 
m  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  which  renders  treat- 
ment much  more  difSicult,  and  in  some  neglected  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  restore  the  foot  to  its  normal  shape. 

It  IS  to  Stromeyer  in  Germany  (1837),  and  to  Little  and 
Adams  in  England,  that  we  owe  a  true  understanding  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  these  affections. 

The  following  broad  principles,  which  govern  the  treat- 
ment, are  now  universally  understood  and  adopted  by  sur- 
geons :-^(l)  A  subcutaneous  division,  by  the  operation  of 
tenotomy,  of  the  contracted  tendons;  and  (2)  A  stretchins 
of  the  newly-formed  embryonic  tissue  which  is  deposited 
between  the  cut  extremities  of  the  tendons  in  the  inters 
space,  the  result  of  their  retraction  after  division.  This  is 
managed  by  means  of  a  mechanical  appliance  termed  a 
club-foot  boot.  Various  forms  of  boot  have  been  used  by 
surffeons ;  in  all  the  essential  feature  is  that  the  foot  is  fixed 
to  the  boot  by  sticking-plaster  or  by  straps,  and  the  stretch- 
ins  is  gradually  accomplished  by  the  elasticity  of  India- 
rubber  bands,  or  by  steel  springs,  or  by  screws.  In  this 
way  the  foot  gradually  assumes  a  normal  appearance. 

As  a  general  rule,  after  it  is  evident  that  the  deformity 
is  a  ipersistent  one,  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed 
the  better.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  interference 
be  delayed  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  life.  If  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  bones,  or  if  the  child  is  allowed 
to  walk  before  treatment  of  the  deformity,  the  cure  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  and  more  tedious.  In  many  cases  when 
the  child  is  young  the  cutting  operation  will  not  be  neces- 
sary; the  foot  can  be  restored  to  its  normal  position  by 
mechanical  appliances  alone. 

Various  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  the  proper 
performance  of  tenotomy.  The  simple  rule  to  begin  with 
the  most  tense  tendon,  and  to  divide  it  where  it  is  most 
tense,  is  of  universal  application.  In  talipes  equinus  the 
iendo  achiUis,  in  tcUipes  varus  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
tibialis  arUiais  require  division.  In  the  common  form, 
talipes  equino'varus,  both  groups  must  be  operated  on. 
Very  frequently  the  plantar  fascia  is  shortened,  and  has 
also  to  be  divided.  After  the  operation,  which  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  administration  of  chloroform,  the  foot  is 
kept  at  rest  with  a  bandage  for  three  or  four  days  until 
the  small  punctures  are  healed.  The  boot  is  then  carefully 
applied,  and  gradually  the  foot  is  restored  to  its  normal 
shape  withotU  eavjting  pdin^  which  interferes  with  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  namely,  a  moulding  (by  stretching)  of  the 
newly-formed  tissues  between  the  divided  en&  of  the 
tendons.  If  there  is  distinct  paralysis  the  appropriate 
remedies — friction,  passive  exercise,  and  the  electric  bat- 
tery— may  be  indicated.    The  boot  should  be  worn  for 
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CLUinr-^LyDE. 


BOPM  tjm«  ailAr  th«  fbot  has  ti^gained  Ua  nornwi  appear- 
anee»  becaiiee  there  i&  always  a  teodanoy  for  a  oonsidGenvble 
period  t9  lihe  uetorn  of  the  deforuitj.  (j.  c.) 

GLUNY,  or  C1.UOHJ,  a  town  of  Fraooe^  in  the  depavt^ 
meat  of  Sadne^etr-Lioire,  about  twelve  miles  by  rail  north- 
west of  Macoo,  00  the  l^  bank  of  the  GMne^  a  tributary 
of  Uie  8a6ne,  oroased  there  by  two  bridges.  It  is  a  ^lace 
ef  upwards  of  4000  inh4^)itaats,  and  carries  oa  a  conaidoir- 
able  agriouUural  trade,  and  the  maovifaotiire  of  pottecy, 
pa|)er,  and  vinegar.  The  ocMin  interest  in  tiie  town  is  dne 
to  its  specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture,  which  ioolude^ 
besides  its  celebrated  abbey,  the  obureh  of  Notre  Dame, 
datang  from  the  13th  oeatury ;  the  ohuroh  of  Saint  Maroel 
wiih  a  beautiful  spire ;  the  ruins  of  Saint  Mayeul ;  por* 
tions  of  the  ancient  foriifioations ;  and  a  number  of  pic- 
aresque houses  belonging  to  various  periods  froai  the  I2th 
oentury  downwards,  classed  amoug  the  historic  mon- 
amaots  of  Fnanee.  A  mere  village  hL  the  time  mhen  Wil* 
liam  the  Pious  sxid  Bemon^  abbot  of  Gigny  and  Baiime, 
laid  the  foundations  of  what  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  monasteries  of  £urope,  it  gradually  iooveased 
with  the  development  of  the  religious  fraternity,  and  was 
mised  to  the  rank  of  a  town^  Before  the  erection  of  St 
Peter's  a6  Borne,  the  abbey  church,  which  was  consecrated 
by  ^nooent  II.,  was  reoogniaed  as  the  largest  building  of 
its  bind  in  Europe,  its  length  being  no  less  than  65d  feet 
and  its  breadtii  130*  During  the  wan  of  the  16th  oentory 
the  abbatial  buildings  w<ere  greatly  damaged ;  and  in  the 
involution  of  1789  a  great  part  of  them  were  completely 
demolished.  Bestorations  have  since  been  efiected  at  vaxioiu 
times,  and  different  portions  of  the  enormous  pile  are  ap* 
propriated  to  civic  purposea  The  abbot's  palaoe  oontains 
amuaeam  and  a  library;  the  cloisters  are  occupied  by  a 
eohool ;  and  the  site  of  the  abbey  ohuroh  afibrds  room  for 
a  Governmant  stud.  The  12th  century  was  the  period  at 
whioh  the  monks  of  Cluny  reached  the  height  of  their 

{>ro8perity;  and  about  that  time  no  fewer  than  2000  re* 
ifflciia  establishments  throughout  £urope  acknowledged 
aliep^anoe.  Shortly  after  they  began  to  decline  from  the 
ancient  rigidity  of  ^eir  rule ;  and  their  inftnenoe  gave 
way  before  the  rising  power  of  the  Cistercians.  Among 
the  great  men  whom  they  have  prmluoed  are  €kregory 
VII.,  Urban  II.,  and  Pascal  II.  The  town  residence 
arected  in  Paris  by  the  abbots  of  Gluny  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  is  still  extant,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Hdtel  de  Cluny,  ia  oconpied  by  the  Sommerard  arch»- 
ological  collection ;  but  the  Ccill^  de  Cluny,  which  was 
fouiKkd  in  1269  by  Ives  de  Veigy,  has  disappeared. 

CLUSIUM.    SeeCHiuai. 

CLUVER,  Philip  (1580-1628),  a  Gennan  geopapher 
still  regarded  as  an  authority,  was  born  at  Danzig  in  1580. 
After  travelling  in  Poland  and  Germany,  he  commenoed 
the  study  of  law  at  Leyden ;  but  he  soon  turned  his  at- 
tention to  geography,  wliich  wae  then  taught  there  by 
Joseph  Scaliger.  Displeased  with  his  desertion  of  the 
law,  his  father  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  was  foreed 
to  »iter  the  army,  with  whioh  he  served  for  two  years  in 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  Af^er  leaving  the  army  he  under- 
took to  get  printed  in  If  olland  an  apology  for  Baron  Popel, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  emperor;  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  himself  thrown  into  prison.  On  his  re- 
lease he  visited  England,  where  he  married^  and  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Holland  and  Dr.  Prideaux.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Scotland  and  France,  lie  returned 
to  Holland;  and  in  1611  he  oomraenoed  to  publish  hi» 
works,  being,  after  lOlA,  supported  by  a  pension  from  the 
Acadeiny  of  Leyden.  His  principal  works  are> — Grtrmania 
Antiqua  (1610),  SicUia  AntUmm  libri  dita,  Sardinia  ei  Cor^ 
siod  AfUiqua  (1619),  Italia  AnHqua  (1624),  Intnductio  in 
Unhenam  O^ogrwj^iam  (1629). 

CLYDE,  the  most  important  river  of  Scotland,  and  the 
third  in  point  of  magnitude,  has  its  origin  from  numerous 
amall  streams  rising  at  a  height  of  about  1400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  mountains  which  Heparale 
Luaarkshire  from  the  counties  of  Peebles  and  DumfHes. 
It  flofps  first  in  a  northeHy  direction,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion eastwurd  as  far  ae  Biggar,  where,  in  time  of  floods,  a 
junction  is  sometimes  established  with  the  system  of  the 
Tweed  by  means  of  the  Biggar  Water.  After  uniting  with 
the  Doufftas-  near  Hiarp«rlield,  it  takes  a  n€»-th>west  course, 
passing  Lanark,  Hamihon,  and  Glasgow,  and  merges  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  below  Dnmbarton.  From  its  souree  to 
Ihiinbartov  it  is  about  7d  miles  in  length,  the  direct  distance 


being  about  52.  Its  principal  tribntariea  are  the  Doiiglai, 
the  Nethaa,  the  Avon,  and  the  Csxt  from  the  left,  and  the 
Medwyn,  the  Moose,  the  Calder,  the  Kelvin,  and  the  Leven 
from  the  right.  Of  tlie  celebrated  Falfs  of  Clyde,  tkm 
are  above  and  one  below  Lanark ;  the  uppermost  is  Boa- 
nington  Linn,  the  hdight  of  which  is  about  80  feet;  ths 
second  is  Corra  Lion,  where  the  water  daithes  ever  the 
sook  in  three  distinct  lea^ps,  and  resumes  iu  oouas  sli 
level  84  feet  lower.  Dundaff  Linn  ia  a  small  W  ef  10 
feet;  and  at  Stooebyres  there  aire  three  sncaeasive  &lls, 
together  measuring  76  feet  in  height.  At  high  water  the 
Clyde  is  navigable  to  Glasgow  for  the  laigjest  clssi  of 
BMrohant  veasels.    See  Glasoow. 

CLYDE,  LoBJD  (179^1363),  better  known  as  Bm 
CoLUV  CAMFBiaj4,  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  the  Ifith  of 
October,  1792.  He  received  hia  education  at  the  high 
school  of  that  city,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  a|^ 
obtained  an  ensi^ocy  in  tiie  9th  foot,  thrmigh  the  influemn 
of  Colonel  Campbell,  his  maternal  uncle.  The  yoath&l 
officer  had  an  early  opportunity  of  engaging  in  aetin 
service.  He  fought  under  Sir  Arthur  WelloBley  at  Vunieta, 
took  part  in  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  waspreicst 
at  the  battle  of  Coruftau  He  shared  in  all  the  fighting  of 
the  next  Peninsular  campaign,  and  was  severely  wounded 
while  leading  a  storming-party  at  the  attack  on  8sa 
Sebastian.  He  wae  again  wounded  at  the  passage  of  tkt 
Bidassoa,  and  compelled  to  return  to  England,  when  \m 
oonsptooom  ^^allantry  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  «f 
captain  and  lieutenant,  without  purchase.  Campbell  held 
a  command  in  the  American  expedition  of  1814^  sad 
after  the  peace  of  the  following  yetur  he  devoted  hiiraelf 
to  studying  the  theoretical  branches  of  his  profeanon.  Is 
1S2S  he  quelled  the  negro  infuirection  in  Deraerara,  and 
two  years  later  obtained  his  mi^oritv  by  purohaiew  h 
1832  he  became  lientenant-coionel  of  the  98th  foot  and 
with  that  regiment  rendered  distinguished  service  in  tht 
Chinese  war  of  1842.  Colonel  Campbell  was  neat  voe 
ployed  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1948-49,  under  Lord  Gough. 
At  Chillianwalla,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  at  tht 
deeisive  victory  of  Goojerat,  his  skill  and  valor  laigelj 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  British  arms;  and  bn 
"  steady  eoolnesa  and  miUtary  precision "  were  highly 
praiMG  in  official  despatehea  He  was  created  a  iL  GL  8.  ia 
1849,  and  specially  named  in  the  thanks  of  Faritamsat 
After  rendering  important  services  in  India^  Sir  Oolii 
Campbell  returned  home  in  1853.  Next  year  die  Crioieaa 
war  broke  out,  and  he  aooepted  the  command  of  the  High- 
land brigade,  which  foiwied  the  left  wing  of  the  duke  of 
Cambridge's  division.  The  sueeesa  of  the  British  at  dM 
Alma  was  mainly  due  to  his  intrspidity ;  and  with  hit 
"thin  red  line"  of  Highlanders  he  repulsed  theRosiiao 
attack  on  BaliOclava.  At  tlie  dose  of  the  war  Sir  Colin 
was  promoted  to  be  Knight  Gflind  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
elected  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  His  military  servioci^ 
however,  had  as  yet  met  with  tardy  recognition;^  ba^ 
when  the  crisis  came^  his  true  worth  was  appreciated. 
Tlie  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  called  for  a  genenl 
of  tried  experience;  and  on  July  11,  1857,  the  command 
was  oflered  to  him  by  Lord  Palmerston.  On  being  asked 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  set  out,  the  veteran  replied, 
''  Within  twenty-four  hours."  He  was  as  good  ae  bis  word; 
he  left  England  the  next  evening,  and  reached  Calcutta  oa 
August  13.  The  position  was  one  of  tmusual  difficnlty, 
but  his  energy  and  resource  did  not  fail  for  a  moment 
Having  formed  an  army  as  hastily  as  possiUe,  he  marched 
with  6000  men  and  SiS  guns  to  the  relief  of  Luckno*. 
The  odds  against  him  were  great,  and  nothing  save  coa- 
summate  dexterity  of  mantenvring  could  have  achieved 
success.  When  the  British  guns  were  silenced  by  the  fin 
of  the  rebels^  Sir  Colin  himself  headed  the  final  aBBasll> 
carried  the  fort,  and  saved  the  besieged.  He  i^erwar^ 
by  his  skilful  tactics,  tlioroughly  delated  the  enemy,  sad 
captured  their  strongholds, — thus  crushing  the  mutiny  and 
preserving  the  British  iuh»  in  India.  For  these  ssrvices 
be  was  raised  to  the  peerwe  in  1858,  by  the  title  of  Loid 
Clyde;  and  returning  to  England  in  the  next  year  he  rs^ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  «• 
joyed  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year  until  his  death,  wfadeh 
eecnrred  on  the  14th  of  Augmt,  1863. 

Lord  Clyde  possessed  in  abendant  nKOBon  att  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  sucocesfnl  general.  He  oesi- 
bined  the  daring  oi  the  subaltern  with  the  cnlm  pradeaoe 
of  the  veteran  commander.    The  aoldieia,  whoai  he  ^ 
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mn  ^voted!/  nttached  to  him;  fnd  hn  coarteom  cle- 
inanor  and  msnly  independence  of  character  mm  him 
vnrnying'  remct.  Though  adequate  recopiition  of  his 
ORritB  eame  slowly,  he  neffer  allowed  any  feeling  of  piofoe 
to  interfere  with  doty;  and  he  deserres  to  be  re|[arded 
IB  one  of  the  Bost  distingniahed  generab  that  Britam  has 
pTotfoced. 

CLYTiEMKEBTRA,  the  danriiter  of  Tfndarens  and 
Ma,  and  wHe  of  Agamemnon.    Bee  AoAvisntKOK. 

CNIDU8,  now  Tekih,  an  ancient  city  of  Oaria,  in  A«ia 
MxBor,  fiitnated  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsnla  thiU; 
forms  the  son  them  aide  of  the  Bhiua  Oeramicus,  or  Onlf 
of  Co&  It  was  hoilt  partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  on 
the  Island  of  Triopion,  or  Cape  Krio,  which  anciently  com- 
nmnieated  with  the  continent  hy  a  canaeway  and  bridge, 
aod  is  now  permanentlr  connected  by  a  narrow  sandy  isth- 
mus. By  meane  of  the  causeway  the  channel  between 
isUad  and  mainland  was  formed  itito  two  harbors,  of  which 
the  lax^er,  or  aonthem,  now  known  as  Port  Fresno,  was 
forther  encloaed  by  two  strongly^bnilt  moles  that  are  still 
IB  ffood  part  entire.  The  exirenie  length  of  the  city  w« 
fittle  less  t!nm  a  mile,  and  the  whole  IntKEmnral  area  is  still 
tiiickly  strewn  with  architectoral  remains.  The  walls,  both 
nsnlar  and  cofrtinental,  can  be  traced  throughout  their 
whole  circuit ;  and  in  many  places,  especially  round  the 
acropolis,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city,  they  are  re- 
taanubly  perfieot.  Our  knowledge  of  tbe  site  is  largely  due 
to  the  misBion  of  tbe  Dilettanti  Society  in  1812,  and  the 
excavations  executed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  in  1857-8. 
The  agora,  the  theatre,  an  odeum,  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  a 
iem^e  of  the  Muses,  a  tempie  of  Vefmis,  and  a  great  cum- 
ber of  minor  buildings  hare  been  identified,  and  the  gen- 
end  plan  of  the  city  has  been  very  cleatrly  made  out.  In 
a  lesaple-enelosure  Mr.  Newton  aiscoyered  a  fine  seated 
statue  of  Demeter,  which  now  adorns  the  British  Museum; 
and  about  three  miles  south-east  of  the  city  he  came  upon 
tlie  ruins  of  a  splendid  tomb,  and  a  colossal  figure  of  a  lion 
oaryed  out  of  one  block  crif  Pentelic  marble,  10  feet  in  length 
aad  6  in  height,  which  has  been  supfMised  to  oommemorate 
the  great  naval  yidory  of  Conon  o*ver  the  Lacedsemoniaiis 
inm  B.G.  (see  AjBCBiTEcmrRE,  vei,  ii.  p.  361).  Among 
tbe  minor  antiqinties  obtained  freio  the  oiCy  itself,  or  the 
gfsat  necropolis  to  thfe  east,  perhaps  the  most  interestiag 
are  the  leaaen  Karddeofwiy  or  imprecationary  tablets,  found 
in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  and  copied  in  facsimile  in  the 
a^midix  to  the  second  vohime  of  iCewton's  work. 

uudus  was  a  dty  of  high  antiquity  and  probably  of 
Lacedtemonian  colonization.  Along  wnth  Halicarnassus 
and  Cos,  and  the  Rhodian  cities  of  Lindue,  Camirus,  and 
lalysus,  it  formed  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which  held  its 
confederate  assemblies  on  the  Triopian  headland,  and  there 
cdebmted  games  in  honor  of  Apolk>,  Poseidon,  and  l^e 
nymphs.  The  city  was  at  first  eovemed  by  an  oligarchic 
senate^  conposed  of  sixty  naemlbera,  known  as  afwfjfuvt^^ 
and  presided  over  by  a  magistrate  called  an  hpearfjp ;  but, 
Iboi^  it  is  piwved  by  Jmscnptions  that  the  old  nanKs  an- 
tMRiM  to  a  very  lale  period,  the  oonstitiition  underwent  a 

Spniar  tnmafonnatiion.  Tiie  situatMn  of  tlie  dty  was 
rorabie  iit  eoounerae,  and  the  Oaldiaas  ac^pured  con* 
aderable  vealth,  and  were  able  to  ookmise  the  island  of 
lapara  and  iocRMied  the  city  of  Coseyca  Kigna  in  the  Adri- 
aiic.  Tbey  «ltim«tely  mbmitted  to  Gyms,  aod  from  the 
htftle  of  Eurymedon  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  they  were  svbyeot  to  Athens.  The  Romans  easily  ob* 
taned  Ihieir  allegiaaoc,  and  rewarded  tbem  by  knuringthem 
the  tfnBcdom  of  their  city.  During  the  Byzantine  iMriod 
there  nuat  itfil  have  been  a  considerable  popolatioa ;  fer 
die  niins  oontaiii  a  latrge  nomher  of  buUdings  belonging  to 
the  Byauitine  atyie,  a«d  Christian  sepiikihDes  ans  oommon 
k  the  neiglAviiioed.  BMbona,  «be  aniseoomer,  Cteuas, 
the  writer  on  I^eniaoa  hislwy,  somI  SoBtraaus,  the  boalder 
«f  the  oaiebcrated  Pharos  at  AkaEandpa,  are  the  mart  n* 
auolBabW  of  the  CnsdiaDa  mtntioned  in  hisuwy. 

8m  Bcaafort's  Jwniau  Antiquities  ISll,  and  Jtarasiaiiia,  181 8 ; 
Hamilloii'a  jRstearche^f  1842 ;  Newton's  Travelt  and  DiMcoveri^t 
m  A*  Ltwant,  1865;  tatd  Waddlogton  in  the  Jievue  JSFumimnat- 
4s«,1851. 

CK09S08,  or  OKcnSTTS.  the  most  impmtatft  city  of 
Crete,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oeratos,  a  oaaall  stream 
^Aadk  M\iB  into  tfie  sea  «n  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
The  eley  was  silnated  al  a  dSetance  of  about  3  mHes  from 
Ihs  ceast,  and,  aeoordisg  to  the  old  tntdttioM,  was  fouded 


by  Mhros,  the  mythical  king  of  Crete.  The  locality  was 
aesochited  with  a  nvmber  of  the  most  fnterestitig  lecends 
of  Grecian  mythology,  particularly  with  those  whidi  re- 
lated to  Jupiter,  who  was  said  to  hare  been  bom,  to  nav« 
been*  mamed,  and  to  haye  been  buried  in  the  Tisinity. 
Cnossus  is  also  assigned  as  the  site  of  the  fabled  labyrinth 
in  which  the  Minotaur  was  eonined,  and  a  physical  basis 
for  the  legend  may  perhaps  hare  been  found  ra  the  caverns 
and  excaTations  of  the  district.  As  the  dty  was  originally 
peopled  by  Dorians,  the  manuers,  customs,  and  political 
institutions  of  its  inhabitants  were  all  Dorian.  Along 
with  Gortyna  and  Cydonia,  it  held  fbr  many  years  the 
supremacy  oyer  the  whole  of  Crete ;  and  \X  always  took  a 

Srominent  part  in  the  ciril  wars  whieu  from  time  to  time 
esolated  the  island.  When  the  rest  of  Crete  fell  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  Cnossus  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
became  a  Roman  colony,  ^nesidenius,  the  skeptic  phil- 
osopher, and  Cliersiphron,  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  were  natires  of  Cnossus. 

COAL.  In  its  most  general  sense  the  term  coal  includes 
all  varieties  of  carbonaceous  minerals  used  as  fuel,  but  it 
is  now  usual  in  England  to  restrict  it  to  the  particular 
vaHreties  of  mich  mmerals  oocumng  in  the  older  Carbon- 
iferous formations.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  ens* 
(omary  to  coustder  coal  as  diyisible  into  two  great  classes, 
depending  upon  difierences  of  color,  namely,  hrovjn  coal. 
corresponding  to  the  term  ''lignite"  used  in  England  and 
France,  and  hUuk  or  sUme  coal,  which  is  equiyalent  to  coal 
as  understood  in  England.  Stone  coal  is  also  a  local 
English  term,  but  with  a  signification  restricted  to  the 
stthotance  known  by  ndiMralogists  as  anthracite.  In  old 
English  writings  the  terms  pit-coai  and  sea-coal  are  com- 
monly used.  These  haye  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  mineral  is  obtained,  and  tbe  mwmer  in  which  it  is 
transported  to  market. 

Tlie  root  kol  is  common  to  ail  the  Teutonic  nations, 
while  in  French  and  other  RooMunoe  languages  deriyatives 
of  tlie  Latin  carho  are  used,  «.(/.,  charbcn  de  terre.  In 
France  and  Belgium,  l^oweyer,  a  peeuUar  word,  houiUCf 
is  generally  used  to  signify  mineral  coal.  This  word  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Walloon  Aoie,  correspond- 
ing to  the  medieval  Latin  huUoB.  litAr^  su^eata  that  it 
may  be  related  to  the  Gothic  heuujay  coal.  Antkraoite  is 
from  the  Greek  ivBpa^^  and  the  term  lUharUhraz,  stone 
coal,  still  suryiyes,  with  the  same  meaning,  in  the  Italian 
litarMtrace, 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  signification  now 
attached  to  the  word  coal  is  diSerent  from  that  which 
formerly  obtained  when  wood  was  the  only  fuel  in  general 
use.  Cioal  till  en  meant  the  carbonaceous  residue  obtained 
in  the  destructiye  distillation  of  wood,  or  what  is  known 
as  charooal,  and  the  name  collier  was  applied  indifferently 
to  both  coal-miners  and  charcoal-burners. 

The  spelling  **  oule''  was  generally  used  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  modiem  form  "coal.''  The  plural, ooals,  ssems  to  hare 
been  need  from  a  yery  early  period  to  signify  the  broken 
franckents  of  the  minoral  as  prepared  for  use. 

Coal  is  am  amorphous  subatanee  of  rariable 
composition,  and  thereibre  cannot  be  as  Mridtly  pHl^Sfeg. 
defined  as  aerystailiaed  or  definite  mineral  can. 
It  variee  in  color  from  a  light  brown  in  the  newieRtiiigniitas 
to  a  pure  btack,  oflen  with  a  bluish  or  yellowieh  tint  in 
the  more  eonpaet  anthracite  ef  the  older  fotmationa.  It 
is  opaque,  except  in  exceedingly  thin  slices,  such  as  made 
for  mfccroseopic  investigaition,  which  ane  imperfectly  tnana* 
parent,  and  of  a  dark  brown  oo^lor  by  tranamitted  light. 
The  streak  is  Mack  in  anthracite,  but  more  or  less  brown 
in  the  softer  varieties.  Tbe  anaxim^nim  hardmess  is  freaa 
2*5  to  3  in  anthracite  and  hard  bitnm&nous  coals,  but  con- 
siderably  less  in  lignites,  whieli  am  nearly  as  soft  as  vetten 
w^sod.  A  greater  haidness  is  <hie  Vo  tbe  presence  of  eai«hr 
impurities.  The  densest  anthraeste  is  often  of  a  semi^ 
metallic  lustre,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  graphite. 
Bright,  glanee,  or  piteh  ooal  is  another  brilliant  variety, 
brittle^  and  breaking  into  regoiar  fragments  of  a  black 
color  and  pitchy  instse.  Lignite  and  cannel  are  usually 
dull  and  earthy,  and  of  an  irrevular  fractere,  the  latter 
being  mwoh  toucher  than  the  blaok  coal.  Som*  lignites 
are,  however,  stymie  as  brilliant  as  anthracite;  cannel  and 
jet  may  be  turned  in  tbe  lathe,  and  ana  susocpttible  of 
talkinw  a  briiUant  polish.  The  speoific  gravlfty  is  highest 
in  aauonoiito  and  lowtst  in  lignite,  hitaminoos  ceids  ^ivhjK 
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intermediate  values  (see  Table  L).  As  a  rule  the  densitj 
increases  with  the  amount  of  carbon,  but  in  some  instances 
a  very  hish  specific  gravity  is  due  to  intermixed  earthy 
matters,  which  may  be  separated  bv  mechanical  treatment 
Coal  is  perfectly  amorphous,  the  nearest  approach  to 
anything  bke  crystalline  structure  being  a  compound 
fibrous  grouping  resembling  that  of  gypsum  or  arragonite. 
which  occurs  in  some  of  the  steam  (^»als  of  S.  Wales,  and 
is  locally  known  as  "  cone  in  cone,"  but  no  definite  forin 
or  arrangement  can  be  made  out  of  the  fibres.  The  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  woody  fibre,  and  other  vegetable  re- 
mains are  to  be  considered  as  peeudomorphs  in  coaly 
matter  of  the  original  plant  structures,  and  do  not  actually 
represent  the  structure  of  the  coal  itself.  There  is  gener- 
ally a  tendency  in  coals  towards  cleaving  into  cubical  or 
prismatic  blocks,  but  sometimes  the  cohesion  between  the 
particles  is  so  feeble  that  the  mass  breaks  up  into  dust 
when  struck.  These  peculiarities  of  structure  may  vary 
very  considerably  within  small  areas ;  and  the  position  of 
the  divisional  planes  or  cleats  with  reference  to  the  mass, 
and  the  proportion  of  small  coal  or  slack  to  the  larger 
fingments  when  the  coal  is  broken  up  by  cutting-tools,  are 
points  of  great  importance  in  the  working  of  coal  on  a 
large  scale. 


The  divisional  planes  often  contain  small  films  of  other 
minerals,  the  commonest  being  caldtCj  gypaum,  and  iron 
pyrites,  but  in  some  cases  ceolitic  mmerkls  and  galena 
have  been  observed.  Salt,  in  the  form  of  brine,  is  Bome* 
times  present  in  coal.  Some  years  ago  a  weak  brine  oo- 
curring  in  this  way  was  utilizea  at  a  bathinc  establishmeut 
at  Asboy-de-la-Zouche.  Hydrocarbons,  such  as  petroleom, 
bitumen,  parafiin.  Ac,  are  also  fonnd  occasionally  in  coal, 
but  more  eeneraliy  in  the  associated  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones of  tne  Carboniferous  formation.  Gases,  consistiog 
principally  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas, 
are  often  present  in  considerable  quantitv  in  coal,  in  t 
dissolved  or  occluded^  state,  and  the  evolution  of  these 
upon  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  when  a  sadden  dimion- 
tion  of  atmospheric  pressure  takes  place,  conatitutes  one 
of  the  most  formidable  dangers  that  the  coal  miner  has  to 
encounter. 

The  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
coal  may  be  considered  from  various  points  of  Ji^^ 
view,  such  as  their  chemical  composition,  their 
behavior  when  subjected  to  heat  or  when  burnt,  and  their 
geological  position  and  origin.  The^  all  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxvgen,  and  nitrosen,  forming  the  carbonaceoas 
or  combustible  portion,  ana  some  quantity  of  mineral 
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Compoeltion  caleulated  ex- 
clusive of  Water.  Sul- 
phur, and  Ash. 

Localities. 

Specific 
GntTitx. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Oxjgen. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Sulphur. 

Afh. 

Water. 

Cerbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

0.sadN. 

Anthraeiie. 

1.  South  Wales 

2.  P<mnsylTania •«.• 

1'892 
1*482 

1-278 

1*278 
118 
1*100 

00-30 
00*45 
82*70 

76-49 
88-80 
78*86 
78*67 
78-90 

8007 
8310 

82*87 

79-34 

83*29 
86-31 
60-72 

3*28 
2*43 
1*41 

4-78 
4-26 
4*86 
6*29 
4-86 

6*63 
8*91 
9*14 

10-41 

4-98 
6-83 
6*34 

2*98 
2-46 

0*83 

0-91 
10*36 

1*21 
0*83 
0-66 
0-39 
0-20 

1*60 
0*98 

6*82 

••* 

2*88 
0*90 

1-81 
4*87 
8*76 

10*87 
4-40 
2*49 
1-08 
1*88 

2*70 
19*78 

8-49 
2-88 
7-88 

2-00 
0*94 

1-12 
0-88 

1-18 
0*91 

93*64 
94-89 
97-34 

88-78 
92-24 
80-87 
79-70 
81-46 

86-48 
79*81 
82*87 

88*80 

88-97 
89-68 
66-11 

S-89 
2-64 
1-88 

5-43 
4-61 
4-78 
6-37 
4-92 

6-90 

11-24 

9-14 

10-W 

6-27 
6-M 
6-80 

3*82 
2*67 
1*00 

7*79 
8*26 
14*6 
14-9 
13-83 

8-82 
9-16 
8*19 

6-21 

r-ro 

24-67 
3909 

3.  Peru A 

Bituminout  Steam  and  Coking 
Coal. 

0*86 
8-78 

6.  Aberdare,   Do 

8.  Hartley,  Northumberland.. 

7.  Dudley,  Staffordehire. 

8.  Struiitun.  Stvria 

8* 
18- 
12-88 
12-76 

8*08 

08 

38 
1-84 
0-84 

2*12 

Canntl  or  Oaa  CoaL 
9.  Wiiran.  Lanoashire 

10.  Boirhead.  Scotland............ 

7*- 
8* 

4-1 

28- 
22-88 
83*18 

26 
LO 

n 

24 
0-67 
2*80 

11.  Albertite,  Nova  Bootia. 

12.  Tasmanite,     Van     Die-) 

man's  Land........ J 

Lignit€  and  Brown  Coal. 

13.  Cologne 

14.  Bovey,  DeTonshire 

16.  Trifail,  Styria 

matter,  which  remains  after  combustion  as  a  residue  or 
**  ash."  As  the  amount  of  ash  varies  very  considerably 
in  different  coals,  and  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  proper^ 
tion  of  the  other  constituents,  it  is  necessary  in  forming  a 
diemical  classification  to  compute  the  results  of  analysis 
aiier  deduction  of  the  ash  and  hygroscopic  water.  Ex- 
amples of  analyses  treated  in  this  manner  are  furnished  in 
the  last  column  of  Table  I.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
Anthracite.   ^^^  ^^®  nearest  approach  to  pure  carbon  is  fur^ 

nished  by  anthracite,  which  contains  above  90 
per  cent  This  class  of  coal  bums  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  flame,  producing  intense  local  heat  and  no 
smoke.  It  is  especially  used  for  drying  hops  and  malt, 
and  in  air  or  blast  furnaces  where  a  high  temperature  is 
required,  but  is  not  suited  for  reverberatory  furnaces. 
The  American  anthracite  is  largely  used  in  iron  smelting, 
as  is  also  that  of  South  Wales,  but  to  a  less  extent,  the 
latter  having  the  disadvantageous  property  of  decrepitating 
when  first  heated. 

The  most  important  class  of  ooals  is  that  gen- 
oos'^Li!      ©rally  known  as  bituminous,  from  their  property 

of  softening  or  undergoing  an  apparent  fusion 
when  heat^  to  a  temperature  far  below  that  at  which 
actual  combustion  takes  place.  This  term  is  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  occurrence,  since, 
although  the  softening  takes  place  at  a  low  temperature, 
■till  it  marks  the  point  at  wnich  destructive  distillation 
commences,  and  hydrocarbons  both  of  a  solid  and  gaseous 


character  are  formed.  That  nothing  analogous  to  bitumen 
exists  in  ooals  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ordinsJT  sol- 
vents for  bituminous  sulistances,  such  as  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  benzole,  have  no  effect  upon  them,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  they  contained  bitumen  soluble  in  these 
re-agents.  The  tprm  is,  however,  a  convenient  one,  and 
one  whose  use  is  almost  a  necessity,  from  its  having  an 
almost  universal  curr^cy  among  coal  miners.  The  pro- 
portion of  carbon  in  bituminous  coals  may  vary  from  80  to 
90  per  cent. — the  amount  being  highest  as  they  approach 
the  diaracter  of  anthracite,  and  least  in  those  which  are 
nearest  to  lignites.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  is  firom  4} 
to  6  per  cent,  while  the  oxygen  may  vary  within  much 
wider  limits,  or  from  about  8  to  14  per  cent  These  varia- 
tions in  composition  are^  attended  with  corresponding  dif- 
ferences in  qualities,  which  are  distinguishea  bv  spf^*^ 
names.  Thus  the  semi-anthracitic  coals  of  South  Wales 
are  known  as  *'dry''  or  "steam  coaly'  being  especially 
valuable  for  use  in  marine  steam-boilers,  as  they  ban 
more  readily  than  anthracite  and  with  a  laiger  amount  of 
flame,  while  giving  out  a  great  amount  of  heat,  and  prac- 
tically without  producing  smoke.  Coals  richer  in  hydro- 
gen, on  the  other  hand,  are  more  useful  for  burning  in 
open  fires — smiths'  forges  and  furnaces — ^where  a  long 
flame  is  required. 

The  excess  of  hydro^  in  a  coal,  above  the  amount 
necessary  to  combine  with  its  oxygen  to  form  water,  ii 
known  as  "disposable"  hydrogen,  and  is  a  measure  of  the 
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fitnesB  of  the  coal  for  use  in  gas^making.  This 
exoees  is  greatest  in  what  we  know  as  cannel 
coaL  the  Lancashire  kennel  or  candle  ooal,  so  named  from 
tkebright  light  it  giyes  out  when  burning.  This,  although 
of  vefysmallTalue  as  fuel^  commands  a  specially  hiffh  price 
for|ia>making.  Cannel  is  more  compact  and  duller  than 
ordmaxy  coal,  and  can  be  wrought  in  the  lathe  and  pol- 
iced. These  properties  are  most  highly  developed  in  the 
sabstanoe  known  as  jet,  which  is  a  variety  of  cannel  found 
in  the  lower  oolitic  strata  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely used  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  whole  quantity 
produced  near  Whitby,  together  with  a  further  supply 
from  Spain,  being  manufactured  into  articles  of  jewelry  at 
thattown* 

When  coal  is  heated  to  redness  out  of  oon- 
22b^^  tact  with  the  air,  the  more  volatile  constituents, 
water,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro^^en,  are  ex- 
pelled, a  portion  of  the  carbon  being  also  volatilized  in  the 
form  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbonic  oxide, — the  greater  part, 
however,  remaining  behind,  together  with  all  the  mineral 
matter  or  ash,  in  the  form  of  coke,  or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
*' fixed  carbon."  The  proportion  of  thb  residue  is  greatest 
b  the  more  anthracitic  or  drier  coals,  but  a  more  valuable 
product  is  yielded  by  those  richer  in  hydrogen.  Very  im- 
portant diranctions — ^those  of  caking  or  non-caking--are 
founded  on  the  behavior  of  coals  when  subjected  to  the 
prooen  of  coking.  The  former  class  undergo  an  incipient 
rosion  or  softening  when  heated,  so  that  the  &agments  coal- 
esce and  ^eld  a  com]iact  coke,  while  the  latter  (also  called 
free-burning)  preserve  their  form,  producing  a  coke  which 
18  only  serviceable  when  made  from  large  pieces  of  coal, 
the  smaller  j^ieces  being  incoherent  and  of  no  value.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is  not  clearly  made  out,  as  non- 
ciking  coals  are  often  of  very  similar  ultimate  chemical 
composition  as  those  in  which  the  caking  property  is  very 
highly  developed.  As  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found 
that  cakins  coals  lose  that  property  when  exposed  to  the 
tction  of  tne  air  for  a  lengthened  period,  or  by  heating  to 
abont  SOO**  C,  and  that  the  dust  or  slack  of  non-caking  coal 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  converted  into  a  coherent  cake 
by  exposing  it  suddenly  to  a  very  high  temperature. 
]j_jl^  Lignite  or  brown  coal  includes  all  varieties 

^^^  which  are  intermediate  in  properties  between 
wood  and  coals  of  the  older  formations.  A  coal  of  this  kind 
is  generallj  to  be  dbtinguished  by  its  brown  color,  either  in 
nun  or  in  the  blacker  varieties  in  the  streak.  The  propor- 
tion of  carbon  is  comparatively  low,  usually  not  exceeding 
70  per  cent.,  while  the  oxygen  and  hygroscopic  water  are 
much  higher  than  in  true  coahi.  The  property  of  caking  or 
yielding  a  coherent  cake  is  usually  absent,  and  the  ash  is  often 
very  high.  The  specific  gravity  is  low  when  not  brought 
up  by  an  excessive  amount  of  earthy  matter.  Sometimes 
it  is  almoet  pasty,  and  crumbles  to  powder  when  dried  so 
88  to  be  susceptible  of  use  as  a  pigment,  forming  the  color 
known  as  Cologne  earth,  which  resembles  umber  or  sepia. 
In  Nassan  and  Bavaria  woody  structure  is  very  common, 
ind  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  term  lignite  is 
derived.  The  best  varieties  are  black  and  pitchy  in  lustre, 
or  even  bright  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  true 
ooala.  These  kinds  are  most  common  in  Eastern  Europe. 
IJgnites,  as  a  rule,  are  generally  found  in  strata  of  a  newer 
eeological  age,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  perfect  coals 
Being  found  in  such  strata. 

By  the  term  "  ash  "  is  understood  the  mineral 
^^^'         matter  remaining  unconsumed  after  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  carbonaceous  portion 
of  a  ooaL    This  represents  part  of  the  mineral  matter 
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present  in  the  plants  from  which. the  coal  w»9  originally 
mrmed,  with  such  further  addition  by  infiltration  and  me- 
flhaaical  admixture  as  may  have  arisen  during  consolida- 


tion and  subsequent  changes.  The  composition  of  the 
ashes  of  different  coals  is  suoject  to  considerable  variation, 
as  will  be  seen  b^  the  foregoing  list  of  analyses. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  true  coal  ap-  o^,  ,^ 
nroximates  to  that  of  a  fire-day,  allowance  J^ilC  ' 
oeing  made  for  lime,  which  may  be  present 
either  as  carbonate  or  sulphate,  and  for  sulphuric  acid. 
The  latter  is  derived  mainly  from  iron  pyrites,  which 
yields  sulphate  by  combustion.  An  indication  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ash  of  a  coal  is  afforded  bv  its  color,  white  ash 
coals  being  generally  freer  from  sulphur  than  those  con- 
taining iron  pyrites,  which  yield  a  red  ash.  There  are, 
however,  several  striking  exceptions,  as  for  instance  in  the 
anthracite  from  Peru,  given  in  Table  I.j  which  contains 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  yields  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  a  white  ash.  In  this  coal,  as  well  as 
in  the  lignite  of  Tasmania,  known  as  white^  coal  or  Tas- 
manite,  tne  sulphur  occurs  in  organic  combination,  but  is 
so  firmly  held  that  it  can  only  be  very  partially  expelled, 
even  by  exposure  to  a  very  high  ana  continued  heating 
out  of  contact  with  the  air.  An  anthracite  occurring  in 
connection  with  the  old  volcanic  rocks  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
Edinburgh,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphur  in 
proportion  to  the  ash,  has  been  found  to  behave  in  a  similar 
manner.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  from  (  to  }  of  the 
whole  amount  of  sulphur  in  a  coal  is  volatilized  during 
combustion,  the  remaining  }  to  j^  being  found  in  the  ash. 

The  amount  of  water  present  in  freshly  raised 
coals  varies  veiry  considerably.    It  is  generally   JoJf*' 
largest  in  lignites,  which  may  sometimes  con- 
tain 30  per  cent,  or  even  more,  while  in  the  coals  of  the 
coal  measures  it  does  not  usually  exceed  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.    The  loss  of  weight  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
from  drying  may  be  from  }  to  f  of  the  total  amount  of 
water  contained. 

Coal  is  undoubtedlv  the  result  of  the  trans-   ^  ,  .    ^ 
formation  of  v^table  matter,  mainly  woody   ^laL  ** 
fibre,  by  the  partial  elimination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrog[en  giving  rise  to  a  substance  richer  in  carbon  than 
the  original  wood, — the  mineral  matter  beinff  modified 
simultaneously  by  the  almost  entire  removal  of  uie  alkalies 
and  lime,  and  the  addition  of  materials  analogous  in  com- 
position to  clay,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  analyses 
m  Table  U.    The  following  table,  given  by  Percy,  shows 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  aifferent  components  of 
mineral  fuels. 

Tabus  IJI.—ChmponUon  ofFueU  (auuming  Carbon  =  100). 


Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Oxy- 
gen. 

Diepoe- 
8ble^- 
drogen. 

Wood • 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

12-18 
9-85 
8-37 
6-12 
6-01 
4-75 
2-84 

83-07 
6567 
42-42 
21-23 
18-32 
5-28 
1-74 

1-80 
2-89 
307 
8-47 
8-62 
409 
2-63 

p«at , , 

Lignite 

Thick  Goal,  8.  SUfford8hire. 
Hartley  Steam  Coal 

South  Wales  Coals 

American  Anthracite 

Mohr  has  computed  that  the  transformation  of  wood  into 
coal  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  about  75  per  cent,  in  weight ; 
and,  having  regard  to  the  difference  in  density  of  the  two 
substances,  the  volume  of  the  coal  can  only  be  from  iV  ^^  i 
of  the  woody  fibre  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  nature  of  the  change  is  essentially  a  slow  oxidation 
under  water  or  any  covering  sufficient  to  protect  the  dead 
wood  from  the  direct  action  of  atmospheric  air,  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  v^etable  mould  or  humus  would  be  pro- 
duced. The  products  of  such  decomposition  vary  with  the 
length  of  time  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  acted  on,  and 
in  the  case  of  anthracite  the  change  is  so  ereat  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  original  plant  structure  can  oe  recognizea,  at 
the  same  time  the  density  and  conductivity  for  heat  and 
electricity  are  increased.  This,  however,  is  a  case  of  met- 
amorphosis analogous  to  the  transformation  of  sedimentary 
into  crystalline  rocks,  the  extreme  term  of  such  metamor^ 
phoeis  being  the  production  of  graphite  or  plumbago. 
Daubr^e  has  shown  that  wood  may  be  convertcMl  into  an 
thracite  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  superheated  water  at 
a  temperature  of  400®  C. 

The  plants  concerned  in  the  production  of  J^"'***' 
coal  vary  very  considerably  in  different  geolog-   pSSJf 
leal  periods.    In  the  coal  measnrus  proper,  aero- 
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g«iu,  ferns,  equisetums,  and  similar  allied  forms  are 
most  abundant  It  is  stated  by  some  obserrere  that  en- 
tire beds  of  ooal  are  sometimes  made  np  of  the  spores  of 
ferns.  This,  howeyer,  appears  to  depend  upon  the  inspeo- 
tion  of  microsoopic  sections,  and  may  not  be  capable  of  rig- 
orous quantitative  demonstration.  In  the  coals  of  newer 
date  exogenous  wood  and  leaves  are  more  common  than  in 
those  of  the  ooal  measures ;  the  fiurmer  also  contains  resins, 
sometimes  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  number  of  species  oi  land  plants  in  the  British  sed- 
imentary formations,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  comparative  prevalence  of  coal  in  the  different  series, 
is  as  follows  :-^ 

DeTonian  strata 9  speoies. 

Carbonlferoos  do .820       *' 

Permian  do 20       " 

Triasiiodo 9       " 

Lias  and  Oolitic  do 160       " 

Purbeok  and  Wealden  do 38       " 

Cretaoeoni  do 19       " 

Tertiary  do 224      " 

The  most  generally  received  opinion  is  that  much  if  not 
all  ooal  results  from  the  transformation  of  plants  upon  the 
site  of  their  ^wth.  The  principal  evidence  in  favor  of 
such  a  supposition  is  afibrdea  by  the  common  occurrence  of 
a  bed  of  clay,  the  so-called  **  under-claj^%''  containing  the 
roots  of  plant^  representing  the  old  soil,  immediately  below 
every  coal  seam — a  fact  that  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
late  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  in  South  Wales.  In  Yorkshire  the 
same  ihin^  is  observed  in  tiie  siliceous  rock  called  ganister 
occurring  in  similar  positions,  showing  that  the  cosd  plants 
grew  there  upon  sandy  soils. 

The  action  of  water  in  bringing  down  drift  wood  may 
have  also  contributed  some  material,  but  much  less  than 
the  local  growth.  This  may  probably  have  been  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  very  thick  masses  of  coal  of  small 
extent  found  in  some  coal-fields  in  Southern  Europe. 

Another  theory,  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Mohr,  deserves 
notice,  namely,  that  coal  may  be  of  marine  origin,  and 
derived  from  the  carbonization  of  sea  weeds,  such  as  the 
^reat  kelp  plant  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  This  has  been  very 
ingeniously  elaborated  bjr  the  author,  and  much  apparently 
ffood  evidence  adduced  in  support  (see  his  Qesehichte  der 
Srde,  Bonn,  1875).  But  the  positive  evidence  afforded  bv 
roots  found  in  the  under-clays  is  sufficient  to  render  such 
an  hypothesb  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  although  cellulose 
or  wood  fibre  is  most  probablv  the  chief  material  concerned 
in  the  production  of  coal,  this  substance  is  readily  con- 
vertible into  dextrine  by  the  action  of  protein  or  analogous 
fermentescible  matters  containing  nitrogen,  a  change  that 
is  attended  with  the  loss  of  structure,  the  fibre  being  con- 
verted into  a  ffummy  mass.  Some  forms  of  cellulose,  such 
as  that  in  the  lichens  known  as  Iceland  moss,  are  soluole  in 
water,  and  are  without  fibre.  The  preservation  of  recog- 
nixabie  woody  tissue  therefore  in  coals  can  only  be  regard^ 
as  accidental,  and  any  aivument  founded  upon  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  recognizable  vegetable  structures  in  micro- 
soopic sections  is  likely  to  be  unsound,  unless  the  relative 
durability  of  the  different  portions  of  the  plants  be  taken 
into  account  Thus  the  bark  of  trees  is,  as  a  rule,  less  per- 
iahable  than  the  solid  wood,  while  tissues  impregnated  with 
resinous  matters  are  almost  indestructible  bv  atmospheric 
agency.  Instances  of  this  are  afforded  by  the  fossil  trees 
found  in  the  coal  measures,  which  are  often  entirely  con- 
verted into  siliceous  masses,  the  bulk  of  the  wood  having 
decayed  and  been  replaced  by  silica,  while  the  bark  is  rep- 
resented by  an  external  layer  of  bright  coal.  Fossil  resins, 
euch  as  amber,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  ooals,  espe- 
cially those  of  secondary  or  tertiary  age. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  coking  properties  of  the  Saar- 
brucken  ooals  by  Schondorff*,  it  was  found  that  they  could 
he  sejpanted  into  three  different  materials,  which  ne  dis- 
tingnished  as  glance  or  bright  coal^  dull  or  striped  coal, 
and  fibrous  coal.  The  last,  which  is  known  in  Cnglana 
as  "  mother  of  coal,"  resembles  a  soft,  dull,  black  charcoal, 
containing  abundant  traces  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  yielding 
a  high  proportion  of  non-coherent  coke,  behavins,  in  fact, 
like  charcoal.  The  bright  or  glance  coal  is  wiuout  any 
apparent  structure,  cleaving  into  cubical  masses,  contains 
but  little  mineral  matter,  and  yields  a  strong  coke.  The 
striped  ooal  consists  mainly  of  a  dull  substance,  with  fine 
altexnations  of  bright  matter,  and  is  essentially  a  gas  coal 


yielding  only  an  inferior  ooke.^  These  di£ferences  are  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  original  differences  in  the  substances 
from  which  the  coals  have  been  derived.  Thus  the  fibrous 
coal  may  resalt  from  unaltered  cellulose,  the  glance  coal 
from  the  insoluble  mucilage  derived  from  the  maceration 
of  the  plants  in  water,  and  the  dull  coal  from  the  soluble 
parts,  such  as  gum  and  dextrine,  either  original  or  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  cellulose  and  starch.  That 
something  analogous  to  a  pulping  process  has  gone  on  in 
the  production  of  ooal  is  evident  from  the  intimate  inter- 
mixture of  the  mineral  matter  constituting  the  ash,  which 
is  quite  unrecognizable  before  burning  in  the  majority  of 
instances. 

F.  Muck  (Cffiemische  Aphorismen  uber  SleinkohUart,  Bo- 
chum,  1873)  has  recorded  some  interesting  experiments 
on  the  behavior  of  the  three  isomeric  carbohydrates,— • 
cellulose^  starch,  and  gum  arable, — which  are  all  of  th 
same  ultimate  composition,  namely.  C^iqO^.  When  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  coking^  cellulose,  in  the  form  of 
Swedish  filter  paper,  gave  a  residue  of  6'74  per  cent  of  a 
perfectly  non«coherent  coke,  starch  11*30  per  cent,  of  a 
brifht  vesicular  coke  like  that. from  strongly  coking  coal, 
and  eum  arable  20*42  per  cent,  of  a  hara  dull  coke  re- 
sembling that  produced  from  imperfectly  c<Jring  gas  coals. 
The  volume  of  gas  given  off*  by  cellulose  and  starch  is 
much  larger  and  of  a  higher  illuminating  power  than  that 
produced  from  gum  under  the  same  oondilions. 

The  conditions  &vorable  to  the  production  of  ooal 
seem  therefore  to  have  been — forest  growth  in  swampy 
ground  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  rapid  oscillation 
of  level,  the  coal  produced  during  suosidenoe  being  covered 
up  by  the  sediment  brou|;ht  down  bv  the  river  forming 
beds  of  sand  or  clay,  which,  on  re-elevation,  formed  the 
soil  for  fresh  growths,  the  alteration  being  occasionally 
broken  by  the  deposit  of  purely  marine  be<u.  We  mi|hl 
therefore  expect  to  find  coal  wherever  strata^  of  estuanne 
origin  are  developed  in  great  mass ;  and  this  is  actually 
the  case, — the  Carboniferous,  Cretaceous,  and  Oolitic  series 
being  all  coal  bearing  horizons,  though  in  unequal  degrees, 
— the  first  being  known  as  the  coal  measures  oroper,  while 
the  others  are  of  small  economic  value  in  Great  Britain, 
though  more  productive  in  workable  coals  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  coal  measures  which  form  part  of 
the  Palseozoic  or  oldest  of  the  three  great  geolQcical  di- 
visions are  mainly  confined  to  the  countries  norm  of  the 
Equator,  Hesozoic  coak  beinir  more  abundant  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  while  Tertiary  coals  seem  to  be 
tolerably  uniformly  distributed  irrespective  of  latitude. 

The  nature  of  the  coal  measures  will  be  best  gequeaee 
understood  by  considering  in  detail  the  areas  of  carbon- 
wit  hin  which  they  occur  in  Britain,  together  Wowm 
with  the  rocks  with  which  tliey  are  most  in-  ■^'•'•• 
timately  associated.  The  general  succession  of  these  rodcB 
is  given  in  fig.  1  (cok.  1  to  4),  which  is  taken  fh>m  the 
index  of  strata  issued  bv  the  Geological  Survey.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  carboniferous  period  is  marked  by  a 
mass  of  limestones  known  as  the  Carboniferons  or  moun- 
tain limestone,  which  contains  a  large  aasemblage  of  ma- 
rine fossils,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  in  8.W.  England 
and  Wales  of  about  2000  feet.  The  upper  portion  of  this 
croup  consbts  of  shales  and  sandstones  known  as  the  Yore 
dale  Kocks,  which  are  highly  developed  in  the  moorland 
region  between  Lancashire  and  the  north  side  of  York' 
shire.  These  are  also  called  the  upper  Hmestone  shale,  a 
similar  group  being  found  in  places  below  the  limestone^ 
and  called  the  lower  limestone  shale,  or,  in  Uie  North  ot 
England,  the  Tuedian  group.  Going  northward  the  beds 
of  limestone  diminish  in  thickness,  with  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  intercalated  sandstones  and  shales,  until  in 
Scotland  they  are  entirely  subordinate  to  a  mass  of  coal- 
bearing  strata,  which  forms  the  most  productive  membeit 
of  the  Scotch  coal  fields.  The  next  member  of  the  series 
is  a  mass  of  coarse  sandstones,  witli  some  slates  and  a  feir 
thin  coals,  known  as  the  Millstone  Grit,  which  is  about 
equally  developed  in  England  and  in  bootland.  In  the 
southern  coal-helds  it  is  usually  known  bv  the  miner's 
name  of  Farewell  Bock,  from  its  marking  the  lower  limit 
of  possible  coal  working  The  Coal  Measures,  forming;  the 
tiiird  great  member  of  the  carboniferous  series^  consist  of 
adternaiions  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  coal  and 
nodular  ironstones,  which  together  make  up  a  thickness  of 
many  thousands  of  feet--from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  when 
at  the  maximam  of  derelopment.   They  are  divisible  inte 
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three  paito^  the  lower  cool  meagard,  the  middle  or  Pen* 
•tat,  a  mav  of  aandatone  Qonteining  acme  coalay  and  the 
uppar  cod  mceaorea^  aJao  containing^  workable  coaL    TIm 


Fki.  L— SueoMtioiK  of  Carbonifer»ita  Strata* 

latter  member  is  marked  by  a  thin  limestone  band  near 
the  top,  containing  Spirorbis  carbcnariui,  a  small  marine 
nniyalTe. 


hfi.  2,  nepreauitiBg  a  nam  of  ooal  ib,  worked  towarda  m,  inter- 
nipttd  oj  £mi1u  or  bitcbea.  The  fault  at  AC  ia  o&lled  an  op- 
throw,  that  at  BD  a  dowotbrow. 

The  nppennoat  portion  of  the  coal  measares  consists  of 
red  saiMWtone  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Pennian 
groiip,  which  are  next  in  geological  sequence^  that  it  is 


often  difficnlt  to  decide  npon  the  true  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  formations.     These  are  not,  however, 
always  found  together,  the  ooal  measures  being  often  cov- 
ered by  strata  belonging  to  the  Triaa  or  upper  New  Bed 
Sandstone  series* 

The  areas  containing  nrodactiTe  ooal  measores  urn 
usually  known  as  coal  nelds  or  basins,  within  which 
ooal  oGcurs  in  more  or  less  regular  beds,  also  called 
seame  or  veins,  which  can  often  be  followea  over  a  oosk^ 
siderable  length  of  country  without  change  of  cbaraoier^ 
although,  lilro  all  stratified  rocks,  their  continuity  ma^* 
be  interrupted  by  faults  or  dislocationsi  also  known  aa 
slips,  hitches,  heaves,  or  troubles  (fig.  2). 

The  thickness  of  ooal  seems  varies  in  this  countn 
from  a  mere  film  to  35  or  40  feet;  but  in  the  soutn 
of  France  and  in  India  masses  of  ooal  are  known  up 
to  200  feet  in  thickness.  These  very  thick  seams  are^ 
however,  rarely  conatant  in  character  for  any  ^pieat  dis- 
tance, beinff  found  commonly  to  deg^nemte  into  car« 
bonaceous  cJiaies,  or  to  split  up  into  thinner  beds  by^  tho 
inteicalation  of  shale  bands  or  partingBL  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this  is  afibrdted  by  the  thick 
%i^  or  ten-yard  seam  of  South  Stafibrdahire^  which  is  from 
4a  30  to  45  feet  thick  in  one  oonnected  mass  in  the  neigh-^ 
'-'"  borhood  of  Dudley,  but  splits  up  into  eisht  seami^ 
which,  with  the  intermediate  shales  and  aan(»tosDei^  are 
of  a  total  thickness  of  400  feet  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  coal-field  in  Cannockr  Chase.  Seams  of  a  mediunk 
thickness  of  3  to  7  feet  are  usually  the  most  rsgnlar 
and  continuous  in  diaracter.  Cannel  coals  are  geneih 
ally  variable  in  quality,  being  liable  to  <^snge  inta 
shales  or  black-band  ironstones  within  very  short  hois 
ifiontal  limits.  In  some  instances  the  coal  seams  may  be 
changed  as  a  whole,  as  for  instaaee  in  South  Wales^ 
where  the  coking  ooals  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  basia 
pass  through  the  state  of  dry  steam  coal  in  the  oentrsi 
and  become  anthracite  in  the  western  side. 

BritUh  Oxd-fielda. 
There  ars  about  twenty  principal  coaI*fields  of  QreaA 
Britain,  besides  several  smaller  ones,  whose  position  is 
8lK>wn  in  Plate  L,  which  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads:— 1.  Those  forming  complete  bastos,  entirely  di^ 
cumscribed  by  the  lower  members  of  the  carboniferous 
series;  2.  Those  in  which  one  limb  of  the  basin  only  is 
visible,  the  opposite  one  being  obscured  hy^  Pennian  or 
other  strata  of  newer  date :  and  3.  Thoae  in  which  the 
boundaries  are  formed  by  laults,  which  bring  down  the 
upper  overlyinff  strata  into  contact  with  the  ooal  measures.. 
The  South  Wales  and  Dean  Forest  basins  axe  examples  of 
the  first  of  the  above  classes,  the  North  of  England  and 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  fields  of  the  second,  and  the 
South  Stafibrdshire  of  the  third.  The  last  two  classeif 
are  of  the  greatest  geological  interest,  as  giving^  rise  to  the 
important  problem  of  their  probable  extension  within 
workable  limit  beneath  the  overlying  strata.  Examples 
of  the  three  different  cases  are  given  in  Plate  IL/^-^c 
first  being  represented  by  the  section  across  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  fig.  1 ;  the  second  by  that  of  the  Lancashire 
coal-fields,  fig.  2;  and  the  third  by  the  North  Stafford- 
shire section,  fig.  3. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
British  coalrfields  is  that  of  South  Wales,  South 
which  extends  from  Pontypool  in  Mon-  JjJKldWL 
mouthshire  on  the  east,  to  Kidwelly  In 
Pembrokeshire,  a  length  of  about  50  miles,  and  from 
Tredegar  on  the  north  to  Llantrissant  on  the  souths 
a  breadth  of  about  18  miles,  in  addition  to  which 
a  further  narrow  slip  of  about  20  miles  long,  £.  and 
W.,  extends  across  Pembrokeshire.  Excluding  tlie  latp 
ter  portion,  it  forma  a  complete  basin  of  an  approx- 
imately dliptical  shape,  surrounded  by  older  rocks,  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  and  Devonian  shale  dipping 
generallv  towards  the  centre.  The  basin-shaped  struo* 
ture  is,  however,  modified  by  a  central  anticlinal  axi% 
which  brings  the  lower  bed  within  reach  of  the  surface. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  is  estimated  al 
about  U,000  feet  on  the  south,  and  7000  feet  on  the  north 
side  in  the  western  district.  In  the  central  |>ortaon  between 
Britton  Ferry  and  the  River  Taff,  it  diminishes  to  4800 
feet  on  the  north  side,  and  is  still  further  reduced  in  Mon* 
mouthshire-and  on  the  east  side  generally  to  about  2500  feet 
The  coal-bearing  portions  are  divisible  into  three  gronps' 
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1.  Upper  Pennant  aerief . 

2.  Lower  Pennant  series. 

3.  White  Ash  series. 

The  Upper  Pennant  series  attains  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  about  3000  feet  on  the  south  rise  of  the  measures 
near  Swansea ;  at  Neath  the  thickness  is  reduced  to  about 
1200  feety  and  in  Monmouthshire  to  between  500  and  700 
feet.  It  contains  all  the  free  burning  and  bituminous 
coals  of  the  Swansea  and  Neath  districts,  and  the  house- 
coals  of  Monmouthshire  and  the  eastern  districts,  which 
latter  contain  26  seams  above  12  inches  thick,  making  a 
total  of  about  100  feet  of  coal,  an  amount  that  increases 
westward  to  82  seams  and  182  feet.  The  Lower  Pennant 
series  averages  from  1100  to  1500  feet  between  the  TafT 
Vale  and  Llanellv,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  anticlinal 
thickens  to  3000  feet.  The  average  total  of  workable  coal 
in  seams  which  do  not  exceed  3  feet  is  25  feet,  among 
which  are  some  fair  steam  coals,  associated  in  places  with 
black-band  ironstone  and  good  manufacturing  and  house- 
hold coals,  yielding  slack  suitable  for  coking, — the  most 
valuable  among  them  being  those  of  the  Bhondda  valley. 
The  lowest  or  White  Ash  series  contains  the  bulk  of  the 
valuable  steam  and  iron  making  coals  which  have  given  the 
coal  field  its  great  reputation.  It  is  about  500  leet  thick 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  about  1000  feet  in  the  centre  of 
the  basin.  The  coals  and  accompanying  ironstone  are 
generally  thicker  and  more  abundant  on  the  south  than  on 
the  north  coast.  The  workable  coals  in  this  division 
amount  to  about  50  feet,  in  seams  varjring  from  3  to  9  feet 
in  thickness.  The  western  extension  into  Pembrokeshire 
belongs  to  this  part  of  the  series;  it  covers  about  70 
square  miles,  extending  in  a  narrow  east  and  west  belt, 
varyine  from  2  to  6  miles  in  breadth  from  Tenby  to 
St.  bride's  Bay.  The  measures  are  very  much  disturbed, 
but  are  probably  about  1500  feet,  containing  in  the  upper 
1000  feet  8  seams  of  anthracite  of  about  18  feet  total  thick- 
ness. 

The  to^il  area  of  the  coal-field  is  about  1000  square 
miles,  of  which  amount  about  153  square  miles  lie  beneath 
the  sea  in  Swansea  and  Carmarthen  Bays.  Only  one  square 
mile  is  covered  by  newer  formations. 

According  to  the  quantity  of  the  coal  produced,  the  area 
is  divided  as  follows : — 

BituminoQS  ooal  district 410  square  miles. 

Anthracite  "  410  " 

Intermediate,  or  Semi-Anthracite...  180  " 

The  most  valuable  class  of  South  Wales  coals  is  the 
semi-anthracite  or  smokeless  steam  coal  of  the  lower 
measures,  which  is  in  constant  demand  for  the  use  of 
ocean  steamers  all  over  the  world.  It  is  principally  ex- 
ported from  Cardiff,  Neath,  and  Swansea. 

The  configuration  of  the  sround,  owing  to  the  deep  north 
and  south  valleys  of  the  Usk,  Ebbw,  Taff,  Rhondda,  and 
Neath  Rivers,  and  the  longitudinal  anticlinal  axis,  renders 
the  ooal  of  comparatively  easv  access.  The  surface  rises  to 
a  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  the 
valleys  a  greater  vertical  range  is  brought  within  working 
limits  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  coal-field  of  similar 
thickness. 

The  Forest  of  Dean  basin  is  an  outlying  por- 
DeancoBl-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Wales,  from  which,  as  is 
field.  shown  by  Ramsay,  it  has  been  separated  by  de- 

nudation. It  is  of  triangular  form,  occupying 
an  area  of  34  sK^uare  miles,  between  the  Wye  and  the  Sev- 
ern estuary,  with  a  total  thickness  of  2765  feet  and  31 
seams,  together  42  feet  thick,  only  9  of  which  are  above  2 
feet  in  thickness.  The  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin,  in  the  centre,  is  about  2500  feet  The 
lower  beds  of  sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  limestone 
oontaio  considerable  quantities  of  brown  hematite,  in  ir- 
regular deposits,  which  is  smelted  in  part  on  the  spot  and 
partly  exported  to  other  districts.  Owing  to  the  symmet- 
rical basin-shaped  form  of  the  measures  (Plate  II.,  fig.  1), 
the  coals  have  been  worked  from  the  surface  downwaros 
along  the  outcrops  of  the  seams,  leaving  large  hollows  for 
the  accumulation  of  water,  which  render  the  working  of 
the  lower  ground  difficult,  on  account  of  the  great  pump- 
ing-power  required  to  keep  down  the  water  flowing  in  from 
the  old  shallow  mines. 

North  of  the  Malvern  Hills  a  straggling 

Beyem  patch  of  coal  measures  extends  about  35  miles 

J^^^lf^     N.  and  S.,  from  near  Worcester  to  Newport  in 

Shropshire.    This  is  divisible  into  two  nearly 


equal  areas  of  triangular  form.  The  southern  part  ii 
known  as  Forest  of  Wyre,  and  the  northern  as  Cole- 
brookdale.  The  former  is  unimportant,  having  a  gi«at 
thickness  of  measures  which  rest  directly  on  the  Devonisa 
rocks,  but  scarcely  any  workable  coaf  seams.  The  Ck)le- 
brookdale  measures  rest  upon  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks, 
are  about  800  feet  thick,  with  about  50  feet  of  coal  in  18 
seams,  and  many  beds  of  nodular  ironstone,  which  has 
given  the  district  a  celebrity  in  the  production  of  iron- 
work, especially  high-class  castings.  The  eastern  boundary 
is  concealed  by  overlying  Permian  strata,  and  it  was  for- 
merly sunposed  that  the  productive  measures  had  beeo 
removed  by  denudation  on  this  side;  but  tliere  is  littit 
doubt  of  their  continuity  towards  So.uth  Staffordshire. 

To  the  westward  of  Colebrookdale  are  the  two  small 
fields  of  Leebotwood  and  Shrewsbury.  These  lie  on  the 
Silurian  rocks.  The  exposed  area  of  the  former  extendi 
to  12  square  miles ;  that  of  the  latter  (which  stretches  in 
a  crescent  shape  to  the  south  and  west  of  Shrewsbury)  to 
18.    Both  are  partly  hidden  by  Permian  strata. 

The  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  extends 
about  22  miles  N.  and  S.,  from  Rugeley  to  ^Sttfflwd- 
Halesowen,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  about  10  jjjjf  ^"^ 
miles  from  Wolverhampton  to  Oldbury.  It  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  New  Red  Sandstone  rocks,  ithick 
in  some  places  are  faulted  against  the  ooal  measures,  ren- 
dering it  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  chances  of  a  profitable 
extension  beneath  the  visible  boundaries.  The  coal  mea- 
sures rest  upon  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  exposed 
at  several  points  withm  the  area,  especially  at  Dudley  and 
the  Wren's  Nest  This  district  is  remarkable  as  containing 
the  thickest  known  coal  seam  in  England,  the  Thick  or 
Ten  Yard  Seam,  which  varies  from  30  to  45  feet  in  thick- 
ness in  the  neighborhood  of  Dudley,  but  splits  up  north- 
wards into  several  thinner  seams  in  the  northern  or  Can- 
nock Chase  district.  There  are  6  principal  seams,  with  a 
total  of  from  57  to  70  feet  in  1300  feet  of  measures.  The 
field  was  formerly  very  productive  of  clay  ironstone,  bot 
the  supply  has  now  considerably  diminished.  The  coals 
are  also  subject  to  curious  alterations  in  places,  from  the 
intrusion  of  igneous  rock,  especially  in  the  Rowley  HiUa, 
near  Dudley. 

The  Warwickshire  or  Tamworth  coal-field  is  ^. 

a  narrow  strip  of  measures,  with  a  maximum  ^^S^S^ 
thickness  of  3000  feet,  extending  about  12  miles 
in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  line  from  Coventry  to  Tamworth.  It 
contains  5  seams,  which  are  mainly  worked  for  house  coal 
and  steam  purposes.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  New  Bed 
Sandstone  strata,  except  for  a  short  distance  near  Ather- 
stone,  where  it  is  seen  to  rest  upon  the  millstone  grit^  which 
is  altered  into  quartzite  by  intrusive  igcneous  rocks. 

The  Leicestershire  or  Ashby  coal-field  is  an 
irregular  patch  of  30  square  miles,  on  the  east   ^^^'Jjjr 
side  of  Charnwood  Forest,  about  midway  be-   £jSl**^ 
tween  Leicester  and  Burton-on-Trent    It  has 
7  principal  seams,  and  probably  rests  upon  the  mountain 
limestone,  except  at  the  eastern  end,  where  it  may  lie  upon 
the  old  siatv  rocks  of  Charnwood  ForesL    Southwara  it 
extends  under  the  New  Red  marl  towards  Leicester.    In 
the  centre  is  a  patch  of  barren  measures  upon  which  the 
town  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche  stands,  after  which  the  coal- 
field is  often  named.    The  eastern  side,  which  contaios 
the  mines  of  Whitwick,  Snibston,  and  Cole-Orton,  con- 
tains some  igneous  rocks  apparently  connected  with  those 
of  Charnwood  Forest,  which  are  not  seen  on  the  western  or 
Moira  side,  which  contains  the  more  important  workings. 
None  of  the  seams  occurring  in  either  division  can  be  iden- 
tified with  certainty  in  the  other,  although  only  a  few  miles 
distant    The  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  is  about 
2500  feet,  the  principal  seams  occurring  about  the  middle, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  Warwickshire. 

North  of  the  Trent  the  carboniferous  strata  present  a 
more  complete  and  regular  development  than  is  seen  in  the 
central  coal-fields.  The  Carboniferous  limestone  and  mill- 
stone grit  formations  form  a  central  ridge  of  high  moor- 
lands and  hills,  the  so-called  Pennine  chain,  in  a  gently 
sloping  anticlinal,  running  nearly  north  and  south  from  the 
north  of  Derbyshire  to  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The  coal 
measures  occur  on  both  flanks  of  this  ridge,  the 
largest  connected  mass  being  that  of  the  Der- 
bysliire  and  Yorkshire  coal-field,  which  extends 
north  and  south  for  about  60  miles  from  Brad- 
ford to  within  a  few  miles  from  Derby,  where  it 
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ii  eorered  by  (he  New  Bed  Sandstone  formation.  The  ex- 
pGsed  breadth  variee  from  9  miles  at  the  south  end  to  22 
miles  at  the  north.  The  measures  dip  regularly  at  a  low, 
sogle  to  the  eastward,  and  pass  under  the  Permian  or  macr- 
nesian  limestone  formation,  which  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
try  Gontinuoosly  from  Nottingham  through  Worksop  and 
DoDcaster  to  Wakefield.  The  total  thickness  of  measures 
is  about  4000  feet  (with  about  20  seams),  belonging  to  the 
niddle  and  lower  ganister  series,  the  upper  series  being 
alwent.  A  generalized  section  of  the  strata  in  this  coal* 
6eld  is  given  in  the  fifth  column  of  fig.  1.  The  principal 
seanis  are  the  Black  shale,  or  Silkstone,  from  5  to  7  feet 
thick,  which  is  extensively  worked  as  a  house  coal,  and  the 
Top  hard,  or  Bamsley  coal,  which  is  much  used  for  steam 
purposes.  At  the  north  end  of  the  field,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  two  thin  seams,  known  as  the 
Low  Moor  black  bed  and  better  bed,  remarkable  for  their 
eiceptional  purity,  are  used  for  iron-making  purposes  at 
Bowling  and  Low  Moor.  Iron  ores  are  also  found  in  con- 
liderable  quantity  on  the  Derbyshire  side  of  the  field,  which 
are  smelted  at  Butterly  and  other  works  near  Chesterfield. 
The  area  covered  by  the  magnesian  limestone  formation 
has  hetsa  proved  by  several  borings  and  sinkings,  the  first 
winning  having  been  opened  at  Shireoak  near  Worksop, 
where  the  Top  hard  coal  was  reached  at  1548  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  area  of  this  field  is  to  be  looked  for  within  the  con- 
sealed  part. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Pennine  axis,  and  between  the 
itme  parallels  as  the  Derbvshire  and  Yorkshire  coal-fields, 
are  those  of  North  Stafibrdshire  and  Lancashire,  which  ex- 
tend from  Longton  on  the  south  to  Colne  on  the  north,  the 
continuity  beins,  however,  broken  b^  a  small  fold  of  the 
(Wboniferous  Bmestone  shales,  which  is  brought  to  the 
surface  between  Macclesfield  and  Congleton. 
Parallel  to  this  group,  however,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  is  situated  the  small  but  im- 
portant coal-field  of  North  Stafibrdshire,  also 
known  as  the  Pottery  coal-field.  It  has  an 
exposed  area  of  about  94  square  miles,  which  is  very 
irregular  in  form,  beine  17  miles  in  greatest  breadth  JS. 
to  W.,  and  about  13  miles  from  N.  to  8.  The  south-east- 
em  portion,  which  is  nearly  detached,  is  known  as  the 
bann  of  Cheadle,  or  Froghall,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  band  of  calcareous  iron  ore  formerly  exported  to 
Stafibrdshire,  but  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  main  or 
wcrtem  portion  consists  of  a  mass  of  strata  about  6000 
fcet  thick,  with  37  seams  of  coal,  out  of  which  22,  measur- 
ing together  97  feet,  are  over  2  feet  in  thickness^  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  many  valuable  beds  of  ironstone, 
both  argillaceous  and  black-band.  The  strata,  which  are 
leas  regularly  arranged  than  those  of  S.  Lancashire,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  transverse  sections,  figs.  2  and  3  in  Plate  II., 
bemg  bent  in  contrasted  curves,  and  much  broken  by  faults, 
form  the  eastern  limb  of  a  basin  having  a  general  westerly 
dip.  which  carries  them  in  a  short  distance  below  the  New 
Bed  marl  plain  of  Cheshire. 

-^^  The  Lancashire  coal-field  is  of  an  irregular 

iJI^Jl^  four-sided  form.  The  greatest  breadth,  from 
Oldham  on  the  east  to  Saint  Helen's  on  the 
west,  is  about  52  miles,  and  the  length,  from  Burnley  on 
the  north  to  Ashton-under-Lyne,  about  19  miles.  Within 
the  area  are,  however,  two  large  islands  of  the  millstone 

S\  which  divide  the  northern  or  Burnley  district  from 
)  main  coal-field  of  Wigan  and  Manchester.  This  bar- 
ren area  is  about  compensated  by  a  tongue  of  coal  measure, 
which  extends  southward  from  Stockport  to  Macclesfield. 
The  thickness  of  the  measure  is  verv  great,  and  as  the 
ground  is  much  broken  by  faults,  ana  the  beds  dip  at  a 
■igh  angle,  the  workings  nave  extended  a  greater  deptli 
than  in  any  other  district,  the  deepest  workings  being  at 
Boss  Bridge  pits  near  Wigan,  which  have  been  sunk  to 
815  yards,  and  at  Dukintield,  east  of  Manchester,  where 
the  Astley  pit  is  672  yards  deep,  and  the  coals  have  been 
wrought  to  a  total  depth  of  772  yards  by  inclines.  The 
Kreatest  thickness  is  oMerved  in  the  Manchester  district, 
where  the  total  section  is  as  follows,  according  to  Hull. 


Vpper  Coal  Measures 
2013  feet. 

Middle  Coal  Measures 
4247  feet. 


Limestone  series 800  feet. 

To  Oppenvbaw  Ceal 600    '* 

To  Yard  Coal 486    " 

Barren  Measures 1878    " 

Unknown  Strata 

Sod  Mine  to  Black  Mine. 2000    " 


Vol.  yL^238 


Lower  Coal  Measures  J  Black  Mine  to  Royley  Mine.    807  feeL 
Oanister,  1370  feet.  \  Royley  Mine  to  Rough  Rock.  1370    ** 

Millstone  Grit 2000    " 

Limestone  Shale,  about 2000   " 

There  is  a  total  of  100  feet  of  coal  in  workable  seams 
f exceeding  2  feet),  which  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  3000 
feet  forming  the  bottom  of  the  middle  and  top  of  the 
lower  coal  measures.  In  the  Wigan  district  there  are  18 
workable  seams,  about  05  feet  in  all,  the  total  section 
being : — 

Upper  Measures,  barren .«•.  1500  feet. 

Miadle  Measures,  mass  seams 2550    " 

Oanister  Measures 1800    <' 

The  Wigan  district  is  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
a  large  quantity  of  cannel  coal. 

In  the  Burnley  district  the  lower  and  middle  coal  mea* 
sures  together  are  from  2500  to  3000  feet  in  thickness,  the 
upper  measures  being  unrepresented. 

The  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham  lies  north  of  that  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  east  beriand™' 
side  of  the  Pennine  axis.  In  the  intermediate  and  Dui^ 
ground  between  Leeds  and  Darlington,  about  ^*m^^^' 
55  miles,  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
directly  overlain  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  pre- 
serves the  north  and  south  course  observed  further  south 
until  it  reaches  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The 
coal-field  extends  north  and  south  from  Darlington  through 
Durham  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  about  65  miles,  with 
a  greatest  breadth  of  about  22  miles  in  Durham.  From 
the  Tyne  to  the  Coquet  the  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  sea,  while  in  the  remaining  area,  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Tees,  which  is  included  in  Durham,  the  coal  measures  dip 
beneath  the  magnesian  limestone.  The  measures  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  regular,  their  dip  being  lower  than  that  observed 
in  other  districts.  The  total  thickness  is  about  2000  feet, 
with  16  seams  of  coal,  together  about  47  feet  thick.  The 
millstone  grit  is  continuously  exposed  below  the  coal  mea- 
sures alonff  the  eastern  ed^  as  far  as  the  Tees,  where  it  is 
overlappea  by  the  ma^esian  limestone  and  Triassic  rocks, 
so  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  coal-field  hidden  beyond 
the  exposed  southern  boundary,  but  the  extent  is  proMbly 
not  large.  The  seaward  extension  has  been  proved  in 
several  deep  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sunderland 
more  especially  at  Rvhope  and  Monkwearmouth,  which 
are  worked  at  a  depth  or  about  1850  feet  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  At  these  points  the  coals  are  nearlv 
flat,  but  at  Harton,  near  Shields,  thev  rise  to  the  eastward, 

? roving  that  the  centre  of  the  basin  has  there  been  passed, 
'he  best  estimate  gives  11  feet  of  coal,  and  about  16  square 
miles  of  area,  as  the  probable  extent  of  this  submarine 
portion  of  the  coal  measures.  The  character  of  the  coal 
produced  varies  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  basin.  The 
southern  and  western  districts  adioinin^  Bishop  Auckland 
and  Ferryhill  produce  a  strongly  caking  coal,  which  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pure  and  dense 
coke  for  use  in  the  Cleveland  and  Cumberland  iron  works, 
a  considerable  amount  bein^  also  exported  for  foundry  use. 
The  central  district,  adjoining  Newcastle  and  Sunderland, 
produces  the  best  class  of  house  coal,  known  in  London 
under  the  name  of  Wallsend,  from  the  pits  on  the  Tyne 
where  it  was  originally  mined,  which  were  close  to  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  wall  built  by  the  Bomans  to 
protect  the  country  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Sol  way 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts.  These  collieries  have 
been  long  since  abandoned,  but  the  name  is  still  given 
in  the  London  market  to  the  best  Durham  house  coals, 
and  even  to  much  that  has  been  produced  in  other  places, 
as  indicating  a  coal  of  superlative  excellence.  The  great 
merit  of  Wallsend  coal  is  in  its  small  proportion  of  ash, 
which  also,  bein^  dark-colored,  is  not  so  obtrusive  on  the 
hearth  as  the  white  ash  generally  characteristic  of  the 
Midland  coals.  The  strongly  caking  property,  and  the 
large  amount  of  gas  given  out  in  burning,  tend  to  produce 
a  bright  and  enduring  fire.  In  the  district  north  of  the 
Tyne  the  produce  is  principally  steam  coal,  which  ia 
known  as  Hartley  coal,  being  named  afler  one  of  the 
principal  collieries.  It  is  largely  used  for  sea-goinar 
steamers,  and  was  lately  in  use  m  the  Royal  Navy  mixed 
with  South  Wales  coal,  a  combination  which  was  supposed 
to  give  a  higher  evaporating  value  in  raising  steam  than 
when  either  class  was  burnt  alone.  Although  of  a  lower 
calorific  power,  and  making  more  smoke  than  South  Wales 
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omI,  (be  north  country  coaI  deteriorates  len  mpidlj  than 
the  former  when  stored  in  hot  climates.  There  are  two 
small  coal-fields  in  the  mountain  limestone  district  of  the 
Tyne  near  Hexham,  and  another  on  the  Solwaj  at  Can- 
Dobifl ;  these  are,  howeTer,  of  small  importance. 

The  Camberiand  field  extends  along  the 
Camber-  cotat  of  the  South  Irish  Channel  from  Saint 
j^dcoal.  3^^  northward  for  15  miles  to  Maryport, 
where  it  turns  eastward  for  about  17  milea 
and  is  exposed  with  constantly  diminishing  breadth  until 
it  disappears  under  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  Vale  of 
Eden.  The  sp-eatest  breadth  is  about  5  miles  at  White- 
haven and  Workington,  but,  as  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  the  beds  dip  and  the  coals  have  been  worked 
below  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  1}  miles  from  the  shore  or 
2i  miles  from  the  pit.  The  total  thickness  of  the  mea* 
eures  is  1500  feet,  with  three  workable  seams.  The  {n-o- 
doce  is  largely  consumed  within  the  district,  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  export  being  to  Bel£ut  and  other  Irish 
porta. 

Deabiirh-  '^^^  ^^^  measures  of  North  Stafibrdahire 

Bbir^EDd  and  Lancasliire  reappear  on  the  western  side 
Flinuhire  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire  in  the  ooal-^elds  of 
coal-fields.  i>enbigti8hire  and  Flintshire,  which  form  a 
nearly  continuous  tract  from  the  neighborhood  of  Oswes- 
try through  Kuabon  and  Wrexham  to  the  month  of  the 
Dee,  and  along  the  Welsh  coast  near  Mostyn.  The  sep* 
aration  between  them  is  formed  by  a  slight  roll  in  the 
mountain  limestone  near  Gresford,  corresponding  to  that 
dividing  the  two  coai-fields  on  the  eastern  out-crop.  The 
Denbighshire  field  is  about  18  miles  long,  having  7  seams, 
together  from  26  to  30  feet  in  thickness.  The  principal 
workings  are  near  Buabon,  where  there  are  several  large 
collieries  producing  a  much  esteemed  house  coal.  The 
Flintshire  field  is  about  15  miles  long.  The  greatest 
breadth  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mold,  whence  it  nar* 
rows  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  being  covered  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Deei  At  Mostyn  coal  has  been  extensively  worked 
tinder  the  river,  but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  the  mines  dear  of  water.  The  details  of  the 
measnres  in  this  district  have  not  been  friliy  workod  out, 
but  the  southern  portion  is  the  most  valuable*  The  higher 
measures  contain  six  seams,  including  some  valuable  beds 
of  cannel,  the  total  being  about  28  feet.  In  the  northern 
district  bordering  the  Dee  the  beds  are  much  disturbed  by 
faults,  but  the  de^er  coals  are  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Goal-field  The  basin  formed  by  the  North  Wales,  Lan« 

below  tkie  cashire,  and  North  Stafibrdshire  coal-field  is 
plsia  of  probably  tlie  moat  extensive  tract  of  coal  mea- 
CUeamre.  goji^s  in  the  country,  as  it  may  be  assumed  to 
extend  under  the  overlving  Triassic  strata  under  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey  to  South  Lancashire  and  acres.**  the  plain 
of  Cheshire^  an  area  of  800  to  1000  square  miles.  Much 
of  this,  however,  is  far  beyond  workable  limits,  the  depth 
to  the  top  of  the  coal  measures  being  estimated  at  10,000 
feet  below  the  sur&ce  at  the  point  of  greatest  depression. 
The  area  within  the  limits  of  4000  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  has  been  assumed  as  a  possible  maximum  working 
depth,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Plate  I. 

There  is  a  small  coal-field  in  the  Island  of 
'^''*""®*'  Anglesea,  which  is  interesting  for  its  geological 
peculiarities,  but  it  is  of  very  small  economic  value. 

The  Somersetshire  coal-field  appears  at  the 
Seneraet-  BUrface  in  the  form  of  several  disconnected 
fteldL  "  P^tehes,  the  largest  of  which  extends  northward 
of  Bristol  for  about  12  miles,  while  the  re- 
mainder stretches  southward  for  about  the  sanra  distance 
to  tibe  Mendip  hills*  The  Carboniferous  limestone  is  seen 
at  many  places  along  the  western  flank,  but  the  connection 
is  generally  hidden  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  New 
B^  Sandstone  known  as  the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate, 
which  overlaps  both  formations  indifierently.  Towards 
the  east  the  measnres  are  further  obsciured  by  the  overlap 
of  the  lias  and  oolitic  rooks,  this  being  the  only  field  in 
which  such  an  overlap  takes  place  in  England.  The  ex- 
posed area  of  the  coal  measures  is  only  about  14  square 
milesy  but  it  is  estimated  that  they  extend  over  238  square 
miles,  the  remainder  being  concealed  by  overiying  strata. 
The  diaraoter  of  tlie  measures  is  similar  to  those  of  South 
Wales  and  Dean  Forest,  namely  an  upper  and  lower  pro- 
ductive series  separated  by  a  nearly  barren  mass  of  Pen- 
•nant  sandstones.  The  sections^  whidi  vary  very  consider^ 
■oly,  are  summarised  bv  P^estwich  9a  follows: 


UppOTNrl«i MDOfnlthU,«lttllMMW»ta|alfe«»ft.lSla.ttl* 

Peaaantmiiditona.....  SOOtoSOOO         «      4     ••  ••         SO* 

LowM-Mftoi 1M0   " '*         ••_«••  "MS" 

T<««llltr TSOOIoMOt  40  00        4 

The  disturbance  of  the  strata  by  fituits  is  much  greato 
than  in  any  other  British  coal-field.  The  whole  series  is 
squeezed  into  a  comparatively  narrow  trough,  which 
throws  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  about  8000  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  coals  are  in  some  instances  tilted  up 
vertically,  or  even  turned  over,  a  kind  of  disturbanos 
which  is  usually  attended  with  considerable  shattering  of 
the  strata.  In  one  instance  the  upper  series  of  messnret 
have  been  shifted  horizontally  by  an  Inclined  or  slide 
&ult  for  a  distance  of  about  200  feet  above  the  lower 
series.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  these  disturb- 
ances, coal  seams  of  only  a  foot  in  thickness  are  reguUriy 
worked  in  Somersetshire,  which  is  far  below  the  limite 
coufadered  to  be  profitable  in  otiier  districts. 

The  coal-bearing  strata  of  Scotland*  are  con-  a^^^^ 
fined  to  the  Carboniferous  formation,  the  only  ^BSta 
exceptions  being  the  little  patch  of  Oolitic  coal 
at  Brora  in  Sutberiand  and  certain  thin  seams  which  ooew 
intercalated  among  the  Miocene  volcanic  roeka  of  the 
Western  Islands.  The  ScoUish  Carboniferous  Formatioii 
is  divisible  into  four  series^  viz., — 1.  Coal  Measures;  S 
Millstone  Grit;  3.  Carboniferous  Limestone  series;  4 
Calciferous  Sandstone  series.  Coal  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  first  and  third  of  these  groups,  but  in  West  Lothiaa 
and  Mid-Lothian  the  lowest  (calciferous  sandstones)  yields 
some  coals,  one  of  whidi  has  been  worked  (Houston  ooal, 
6  feet  thick).  These  coals  are  associated  with  thewell* 
known  ''oil-shales,"  forming  a  peeuliar  development  of 
the  upper  jiortion  of  the  calciferous  sandstone  series  which 
is  not  repeated  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  The  millstone  grit 
contains  no  workable  coals.  The  ooal-bearing  strata  of  the 
ooal  measures  and  limestone  series  are  irregularly  distrib- 
uted over  the  central  or  lowland  district  of  the  constiT 
between  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Andrews  to  Ardrosaan,  ana 
a  second  line  traced  parallel  to  the  first  from  Dunbar  to 
Girvan.  Throughout  this  region  the  strata  are  disposed  in 
a  series  of  bsnins,  of  whicli  tliere  are  properly  speaking 
only  three^  namely, — (1)  The  basin  of  Mid-Lothian  and 
Fifeshire,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  calciferoui 
sandstone  series  and  some  okler  strata,  forming  the  FmU 
land  hills,  Arthur's  Seat,  the  rolling  ground  that  extends 
west  of  Edinburgh  into  Linlithgowshire,  and  the  heogbti 
behind  Burntisland  in  Fifeshire,  and  in  tlie  esst  by  the 
barren  sandstones  and  igneous  rocks  of  the  ealciferoas 
sandstone  series  in  tlie  east  of  Haddingtonshire  and  Fife* 
slrire ;  (2)  The  basin  of  Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  which  begins  in  tlie  south  at  Wilson* 
town,  and  runs  north  by  Bathgate  and  Borrowatounness  to 
the  holders  of  Clackmannan,  extends  west  to  the  foot  of 
the  Campsie  and  Kilbarchan  Hills,  and  is  separated  by  the 
Paisley  and  Dunlop  Hills  from  (3)  the  basin  of  Ayrshire 
the  main  mass  of  which  is  bounded  in  the  south  and  eart 
by  the  valley  of  the  Doon,  the  Silurian  uplands  behind 
Dalmelllngton  and  New  Cumnock,  and  the  ealciferoas 
sandstone  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  heighto  which  overlook 
the  heads  of  the  Ayr  and  Irvine  valleys.  Two  small  out- 
lying coal-fields  lie  beyond  these  boundary  lines,  viz.,  the 
Girvan  and  Sanouhar  (Dumfriesshire)  coal-fields,  but  both 
belong  geologically  to  the  Ayrshire  basin.  Although  theft 
are  thus  only  three  great  basins,  it  is  usual,  nevertheless 
to  ^eak  of  five  principal  coal-fields^  eacli  of  whicli  is 
named  after  the  county  in  which  it  is  most  abundantly 
developed.  Thus  we  have  the  coal-fields  of  Ayishii^ 
Lanarkshire,  Stirlingshire,  Fifeshire,  and  Mid-Lothian. 

Ayrshire    Ooal-fields.—The   Ayrshire   basin,  ^^ 

owing  to  undulations  and  faul tings  of  the  ^^^ 
strata,  comprises  a  number  of  subsidiary  coal-fieldi^  such 
as  those  of  Girvan,  Sanquhar  (Dumfriesshire),  Dalmellin^ 
ton.  New  Cumnock,  Lugar  and  Muirkirk,  KUmarDOck, 
Kilwinning,  Dairy,  &a  The  ooal  measures  of  this  basin 
are  of  variable  thickness :  they  contain  from  5  to  8  and  11 
principal  coal-seams,  yielding  a  united  thickness  of  from 
13  ft  to  40  ft.  The  Carboniferous  limestone  series  of  A^jr^ 
shire  sometimes  contains  no  workable  seams  of  ooal,  whilt 
occasionally  its  seams  equal  or  surpass  in  number  and  thick- 
ness those  of  the  coal  measures.  Thus  in  tlie  Girvan  field 
there  are  7  coals  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  50  feet 
while  at  Muirkirk  the  same  number  yield  a  thickness  of 

1  For  the  folk) wing  Mxoant  of  tfaaooal-fields  of  SootUad  the  wiitSK 
ia  Indehted  to  Mr.  J.  Geiki^  F.  B.& 
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40  feet  of  wovkable  coal.  The  Ayrshire  opals  oonaist 
chie^  of  oommoQ  ooala,  indudiiig  "hard''  or  '^ splint" 
md  ''^■oft"  Taristies.  In  soioe  districts  the  intrumon  of 
igoeom  rocks  has  eonverted  certain  seams  into  ''blind 
coal,"  a  kind  of  anthxacitey  mach  used  for  steam  parposea. 
Gas  or  parrot  ooal  (so  called  from  its  decrepitating  or 
cbalCeriogwk^B  heated)  is  met  with  here  and  there,  <^ieflj 
mar  New  Camnodc  Parrot  coal  often  occurs  in  thin 
lines  or  bands,  which,  when  intercalated  and  alternating 
with  dark  carbonaceous  ironstone  and  coaly  matter^  form 
muoB  of  what  is  called  black-band  ironstone.  The  Ayr- 
'bire  Uack-bands  occur  chiefly  at  Dairy,  Lngar,  and  Dal- 
•ellington. 

ItONMrMirs  GM/-jSe&&L— These  are  the  most 
extensive  in  Scotland,  covering  an  area  of  not 
less  than  150  square  miles.  The  coal  measures, 
which  attain  a  thickness  of  upward  of  2000  feet,  contain 
aboat  18  workable  coals:  but  all  these  are  not  con- 
tinooiis  thronghoDt  the  whole  coal-field,  while  some  are 
too  thin  in  places  to  pay  the  cost  of  working.  At  their 
best  thfl^  yield  an  agstcgate  thickness  of  70  feat  or  there- 
about, but  in  many  plaoes  they  do  not  average  more  than 
40  or  80  feet,  or  even  less.  The  limestone  series  is  well- 
developed  in  the  Lanarkshire  coal-fields,  but  it  is  a  very 
THiJafale  group,  as  indeed  is  the  case  throughout  Scotland. 
It  consists  ot  npper,  middle,  and  lower  groups,  the  coals 
jeing  confined  chiefly  to  the  middle  group,  only  one  or 
two  seams  oocnrring  in  the  lower,  while  in  the  upper  only 
one  seam  oocaaiomdly  attains  a  workable  thickness.  The 
principal  coals  of  the  limestone  series  vair  in  number 
m>m  1  to  9,  their  aggregate  thickness  seldom  reaching 
more  than  15  lieet.  The  Lanarkshire  coals  oonsist  chiefly 
of  varieties  of  common  coal,  namely,  hard  or  splint,  soft, 
dnw,  Ac  But  here  and  there  excellent  gas  coal  is  worked, 
as  at  Auchenheath,  Wilsontown,  &c.,  the  former  being 
considered  the  finest  of  all  the  Scotch  gas  coals.  Another 
well-known  parrot  coal  is  that  of  Boghead  near  Bathgate, 
the  subject  of  much  litigation.  Parrot  or  gas  coal  ire- 
qoentlj  occats  forming  a  part  of  mussel-band  and  black- 
band  ironstones,  which  seams,  when  traced  along  their 
crop,  are  often  seen  to  pass  into  gas  coal.  The  best  known 
black-bands  toe  those  wrought  at  Palacecraig,  Airdrie,  and 
Quarter,  Bellside,  Calderbraes,  Bowhousebay  and  Braco, 
Goodockhill  and  Crofthead,  Eamockmuir,  Possil,  Garscad- 
den,  and  Johnstone. 

At  Quarrelton,  Renfrewshire,  an  abnormal  development 
of  coal  seams  occurs  below  the  horizon  of  the  main  or 
Horlet  limestone,  which  is  usually  the  lowest  important 
bed  in  the  limestone  series.  The  strata  upderlying  that 
limestone  contain  here  and  there  irregular  lenticular 
patches  of  coal,  never  of  any  value.  At  Quarrelton,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  these  seams  come  together,  and  form  a 
mass  of  ooal  more  than  30  feet  tliick. 
„^. ,.  SUHrngthirs  OocU'fidda, — These  embrace  the 

^^  coal-fields  of  Falkirk,  Oarron,  and  Gitmge- 
mouth,  Slamannan,  Clackmannan,  and  Borrow- 
stoonness.  In  the  Falkirk,  Carron,  and  Grangemouth 
fields,  the  coal  measures  are  about  fiOO  feet  thick,  and  con- 
tain 9  woricable  seams  of  ooal,  yielding  an  aggregate  thick- 
ocBB  of  30  or  31  feet ;  the  thickest  seam  is  only  4  feet.  In 
the  Slamannan  field,  the  coal  measures  are  some  720  feet 
tliick,  and  show  6  workable  coals,  yielding  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  15  or  16  feet,  the  thickest  seam  being  4}  feet. 
A  small  outlier  of  coal  measures  at  Coneypark,  however, 
gives  a  depth  of  1140  ieet  of  strata,  containing  12  workable 
coals  (two  of  which  are  7  feet  thick  respectively),  which 
yield  an  aggregate  thickness  of  44  feet.  The  coal  measures 
of  the  Clackmannan  district  attain  a  thickness  of  9p0  feet, 
sad  yield  10  workable  seams  of  ooal  (thickest  seam  9  feet) 
with  a  united  thickness  of  41  feet.  The  limestone  measures 
of  the  Stirlingshire  basins  contain,  as  a  rule^  few  ooal  seams. 
Where  these  are  best  developed,  they  vary  in  number  from 
5  (Bannockbum)  to  11  seams  (Oakley) ;  and  their  aggre- 
gate thickness  ranges  from  11}  feet  to  37  feet.  The  coals 
embrsoe  the  variety  usually  met  with  in  Scotland,  vis., 
hard  (or  splint)  and  soft  coals,  some  of  the  seams  bein^ 
good  caking  coals.  Good  gas  coal  was  formerly  obtained 
at  Oakley ;  and  other  coarse  parrot  coals  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  fields.  Oil  shale  and  black-band  ironstone 
are  also  met  with.  The  coal-field  of  Borrowstonnness  is 
nmarkable  for  containing  thick  sheets  of  basalt  rocks, 
which  are  of  contemporaneous  origini  and  do  not  alter  the 
bads  that  rest  upon  them. 


Mid-Lotkian  cmd  F^mkire  Oo^da— The 
Mid-Lothian  otwl-field  is  disposed  in  what  are  l^^^qi. 
for  Scotland  nnosualiy  symmetrical  and  nnbro- 
ken  lines.  The  basins  lie  with  their  principal  synclinal 
axes  from  north  to  south.  In  the  devest  basin  the  coal 
measures  lie  in  a  trough  2^  miles  broad  and  9  miles  in 
length,  stretching  from  the  sea  at  Musselburgh  throogh 
Dalkeith  to  Carrington.  The  trough  is  onderlaid  by  &e 
millstone  grit  (Koslin  Sandstone  or  Moor  Bock),  whose 
outcrop  surrounds  that  of  the  ooal  measures  in  a  band 
rarely  more  tlian  half  a  mile  broad.  The  Carboniferous 
limestone  series  rises  from  beneath  the  basin  at  millstone 
grit  and  coal  measures  on  its  west  side,  and  crosses  at  a 
high  angle,  in  a  band  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  throi^rfa 
Portobello^  Gilmerton,  and  Penicuik.  South  of  Penicuik 
the  miUstonegrit  forms  another  basin  at  Auehenooarse  Mosil 
bat  the  trough  is  not  deep  enough  to  bring  in  the  <»fd 
measures.  West  of  Dalkeith  the  limestone  series  forass  a 
shallow  undulating  basin  with  an  otttcroi>  of  about  7  miles 
broad,  extending  from  the  sea  at  Cockenzie  by  Tranent  and 
Pathhead.  The  Dalkeith  basin  of  the  coal  measures  has 
a  total  thickness  of  1180  feet.  There  are  14  coal  seams  of 
a  workable  thicknesB,  with  an  aggregate  of  43  ft.  4  in.  The 
limestone  series  of  Mid-Lothian  contains  nnmerous  coal 
seams.  The  total  thickness  of  the  series  is  1582  feet,  with 
23  workable  ooal  seams,  aggregating  68  ft.  3  m.  The  ''great 
seam  "  aTeraees  between  8  and  11  feet,  and  in  one  place  is 
12  ft  6  in.  thick.  The  coab  of  the  Mid-Lothian  basins  are 
of  the  usual  varieties  met  with  in  Scotland,  llie  basins 
of  the  Mid-Lothian  coal-fields  reappear  on  the  pffQgUre. 
southern  coast  of  Fife,  and  are  undoubtedly 
continuous  (though  somewhat  denuded)  beneath  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  A  segment  of  the  western  half  of  the  coal 
measures  trough  (the  prolongation  of  that  of  I>alkeith) 
extends  from  Dysart  b;f  Markinch,  Kennoway,  and  Largo 
Bay.  On  the  north  this  trough  is  bounded  ij  fiiults,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  it  is  covered  by  the  sea.  Measured 
from  Coaltown  to  Methil  (at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
strike)  the  thickness  of  the  coal  messure  strata  exposed  to 
view  mar  be  roughly  estimated  at  4000  feet ;  but  as  the 
centre  of  the  basin  is  not  reached  at  the  coast,  the  total 
thickness  of  strata  is  not  seen.  There  are  about  11  work- 
able seams,  with  an  aggregate  of  61  feet.  The  Dysart  Main 
coal  is  16  feet  thick.  Another  liitle  basin,  com  prising  the 
lower  seams  of  the  coal  measures,  occurs  at  Kinglassie. 
The  Dysart  or  Leven  cbal  measure  basin  occupies  about 
18  square  miles,  and  that  of  Kinglassie  from  3  to  4.  The 
limestone  series  of  Fife  lies  in  several  much  broken  basins 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ochils  and  Lomond  Hills  from 
Alloa  to  Earlsferry.  The  principal  coal  fields  in  this  series 
are  those  of  Dunfermline,  Halbeath,  Lochselly,  and  Kelty  ; 
but  coals  have  been  worked  in  manv  other  places^  as  at 
Ceres,  Rademie,  Largo  Ward,  Markinch,  Ac.  The  coaJ- 
bearing  strata  vary  in  thickness,  but  do  not  exceed  600  feet. 
In  the  Dunfermline  coal-field  there  are  10  seams,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  41  feet.  Halbeath  ooal-field  yields 
8  seams,  with  an  agpegate  thickness  of  29}  feet ;  Loch- 
gelly  coal-field  contains  some  14  seams,  with  an  a^egate 
thickness  of  about  65  feet;  in  the  Kelty  and  Beath  coal- 
field there  are  12  seams,  yielding  an  aggregate  of  43}  feet. 
The  workable  seams  in  these  separate  fieldb  range  in  thick- 
ness from  about  2  feet  up  to  10  and  14  feet.  The  14  feet 
ooal  of  Lochgelly  is  divided  by  thin  ribs  of  stone  which 
thicken  out  eventually  so  as  to  divide  the  coal  into  5  sep- 
arate workable  seams,  which,  with  the  intervening  strata, 
yield  a  thickness  of  10  fathoms  of  strata.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  in  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Fifeshire,  two 
coals  are  worked  at  Balcarmo  and  elsewhere.  As  a  rule, 
this  series  in  Scotland  is  barren. 

The  carboniferous  strata  of  Ireland  consist  ip^ignd. 
chiefly  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  which 
covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  in  one  connected 
mass.  The  coal  measures  have  probably  been  at  one  time 
nearly  as  extensive,  but  they  have  been  almost  entirely  re* 
moved  by  denudation,  the  lareest  remaining  basins  being 
that  of  Castlecomer,  near  Kilkenny,  and  another  in  the 
west,  between  Tralee,  Mallow,  and  Killamey.  In  the  north 
the  small  basin  of  Coal  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Neagh,  is  partlv  covered  by  New  Bed  Sandstone  strata, 
and  trials  have  been  made  to  discover  a  possible  extension 
of  the  coal  measures  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  between 
Belfast  and  Lisbam. 

The  two  coal-fields  of  South  Wales  and  Somersetshire 
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differ  from  those  of  the  central  and,  northern 
oountiee  in  their  strike  or  direction,  their  longer 
RE^f'^  axes  being  placed  east  and  wes^  instead  of 
Qsgland.  <>orth  and  south,  which  is  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  latter, — the  strata  in  the  Somerset- 
shire area  being  sharply  bent  and  broken  on  a  north  and 
south  line  in  a  manner  which  is  not  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
country,  but  is  reproduced  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the 
north  of  Franc^  and  Belgium.  The  most  easterly  point  in 
England  at  which  the  coal  measures  have  been  worked  is 
near  Bath,  where  the  overlying  Liassic  and  New  Red  Sand- 
stone strata  are  about  360  feet  thick,  beneath  which  the 
ooal  has  been  followed  for  some  5  or  6  miles  from  the  out- 
crop. From  this  point  nothing  certain  is  known  of  their 
extension  until  we  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Valencien- 
nes, where  a  coal-field,  known  as  that  of  Hainault  and 
Valenciennes,  extends  with  a  general  east  and  west  strike 
as  far  as  Namur,  a  distance  of  65  miles.  At  Namur  the 
width  is  about  2  miles,  near  Gharleroi  from  7  to  8,  and 
through  the  north  of  France  from  6  to  7.  On^  the  eastern 
half,  between  Gharleroi  and  Namur,  comes  to  the  surface, 
the  western  portion  being  covered  bv  Tertiary  and  Creta- 
ceous strata.  Within  30  miles  of  Calais  the  coal  measures 
end,  the  shales  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  having  been 
pierced  in  a  boring  of  1113  feet  deep  at  the  latter  place. 
East  of  Namur  the  coal  measures  come  in  again  at  Li^ge, 
continuing  for  about  45  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  3  to  8 
miles  to  beyond  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  they  are  divided 
by  a  ridge  of  Carboniferous  limestone  into  two  parallel 
basins,  covered  by  Cretaceous  and  newer  deposits,  till  they 
appear  again  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bnhr,  in  the  great  Westphalian  basin,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  in  Elurope. 

The  same  general  structure  is  apparent  along  the  whole 
of  this  line,  which,  from  the  western  end  of  the  South 
Wales  basin  to  From^  and  from  the  N.  of  France  to  the 
Buhr,  is  about  470  miles  long.  The  measures  generally 
dip  r^^larly  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  northern  line  of  out- 
crop where  it  is  known,  but  on  the  southern  side  they  are 
bent  into  sharp  folds  by  the  elevation  force  which  has  up- 
lifted the  underlying  Carboniferous  limestone  and  Devonian 
strata  along  an  east  and  west  line,  extending  from  the  old 
slaty  rock  of  the  Ardennes  to  the  Mendip  Hills  and  the 
western  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  The  known  coal  fields  ex- 
tend for  about  350  miles  out  of  the  above  amount  of  470, 
and  firom  the  similarity  of  their  position  and  structure  many 
geologists  are  of  opinion  that  other  basins  similarly  placed 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  exist  in  the  intermediate 

Cund  between  Somersetshire  and  Belgium.  This  subject 
been  treated  in  great  detail  by  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  and 
Prot  Prestwich  in  tne  Reports  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
upon  Coal.  The  probable  direction  of  this  axis  is  shown 
on  thtf  map,  Plate  I.  The  only  actual  determinations 
of  the  rocKS  made  within  this  area  have  been  in  two 
borings  at  Kentish  Town  and  Harwich.  In  the  former, 
sandstones,  supposed  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  were  reachea 
below  the  Cretaceous  strata  at  1113  feet^  and  in  the 
latter  the  Carboniferous  limestone  shale  at  1025  feet  The 
most  likely  positions  for  the  coal  measure  trough  are  con- 
sidered by  Frestwich  to'  be  in  Essex  and  Hertfordshire, 
while  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  places  them  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  or  under  the  Nortn  Downs.  The  latter  seems  to 
be  the  more  probable  than  the  line  further  north.  The 
point,  however,  is  purely  speculative  in  the  absence  of 
any  trial  borings  as  guides ;  and  a  great  number  of  these 
would  certainlv  be  reouired  before  any  generalization  as  to 
the  position  of  workable  coal  measures  even  within  a  wide 
range  could  be  accepted.  The  deep  boring  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  Wealden  area,  near  Hastings,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  have  thrown  a  considerable  amount  of  light  on 
this  matter,  has  hitherto  been  without  other  result  than 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  totally  unexpected  and 
exceedingly  great  thickness  of  the  upper  Oolitic  clays, 
similar  to  what  is  known  on  the  French  coast,  near  Bou- 
logne. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Mendip  axis  a  very  large  area 
in  Devonshire  is  occupied  by  the  lowest  coal  measures  or 
calm  series,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  clay  slate& 
with  a  few  oeds  of  anthracite  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  district,  near  Barnstaple  and  Bideford.  These  are  only 
worked  to  a  small  extent,  their  principal  use  being,  not  for 
fuel,  but  as  a  pigment  for  covering  iron-work,  which  is 
known  as  Bideford  black. 


^  The  ooal-bearing  areas  of  Secondary  and  Ter- 
tiary ase  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  very  |[J|^ 
small  importance.     In  Devonshire  a  lignite-  ^SStSS 
bearing  series  of  strata  of  Miocene  age  occurs  kj  o«di. 
in  the  flank  of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  at 
Bovey  Traoey,  near  Newton  Abbot    This  is  prindpallj 
remarkable  for  its  associated  clays,  which  are  derived  from 
the  waste  of  the  granite,  and  contain  numerous  impreniou 
of  dicotyledonous  leaves  and  other  plant  remains.    The 
coal  is  a  lignite  resembling  a  mere  heap  of  tree  stems 
drifted  together  and  partially  decomposed.    It  is  not  now 
worked,  the  original  excavations  being  filled  with  water; 
and  as  the  demand  is  restricted  to  supplying  the  winti 
of  the  local  potteries,  there  is  no  opening  for  profitabls 
mining. 

In  the  great  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  some  thin  seams  of  coil 
or  lignite  were  formerly  worked  at  numerous  points  QpoD 
the  moors  between  the  Cleveland  Hills  and  the  Vale  of 
Pickering.  The  most  important,  product  of  this  district, 
however,  is  the  jet  which  is  obtained  from  the  wsste  of  coal- 
bearing  strata  of  the  same  a^  along  the  diffi  near  Whitbj, 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  ornaments.  The  larfpA 
Oolitic  coal  deposit  in  this  country  is  that  of  Brora,  in 
Sutherland,  where  a  seam  of  about  3}  feet  in  thickness  W 
been  worked  at  intervals  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
never  to  anv  considerable  extent  except  during  the  prev- 
alence of  high  prices  in  the  coal  trade. 

Another  area  in  which  coal  is  found  in  strata 
of  Secondary  age  is  that  of  Scania,  near  Hel-  2*21^*5*^ 
sineborg.  in  south-western  Sweden,  in  the  three  JJySSJ" 
cofll-fielas  of  Hogauas,  Stabbarp,  and  B6ddinge. 
These  are  situated  in  the  uppermost  Triassic  or  Rhstio 
series.  At  the  first,  which  is  the  most  important  localitj, 
the  strata  vary  from  100  to  800  feet  in  thickness,  with  two 
seams  of  coal  respectively  1  and  4}  feet  in  thickness. 
There  is  a  good  fire-clay  associated  with  the  lower  seam, 
which  is  extensively  worked  for  fire  bricks  and  pottery,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ooal  being  used  on  the  spot  In 
the  Dimisn  Island  of  Bomholm  similar  coal-bearing  strata, 
probably  of  Liassic  age,  form  a  narraw  belt  along  the 
south  and  south-west  coast,  which  it  is  supposed  may  con- 
tinue under  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Baltic  into  Pom- 
erania. 

Tke  CoaJirfiddB  o/  the  Omiimeni  qf  Bunpt. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  more 
scattered  and  disturbed  than  those  of  England,  may  be 
similarly  divided  into  two  ^oupe  according:  to  their  geolog- 
ical structure,  the  first  being  those  in  which  the  series  is 
complete,  the  coal  measures  oeing  symmetrically  arranged 
upon  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  Devonian  strata. 
]£xamples  of  this  structure  are  afforded  by  the  long  line 
of  coal-fields  extending  through  the  north  of  France  and 
Belgium  to  the  Bhine  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  those  of  the  more  easterly  district  of  Silesia 
and  of  the  north  of  Spain.  The  remaining  and  far  more 
numerous  European  coal-fields  are  either  contained  in 
hollows  in  crystalline  scbistS)  or  rest  on  the  older  Palsosoic 
rocks,  e.g.y  the  central  and  southern  French  basins,  and 
those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Further  east,  in  central 
and  southern  Bussia,  the  order  observed  in  Scotland  is 
reproduced,  there  being  a  large  development  of  coal  in 
Carboniferous  limestone  strata,  and  something  of  the  same 
kind  seems  to  be  probably  the  case  in  China. 

The  best  developed  portions  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  coal-field  are  seen  within  the  territory  ^T*!^ 
of  Belgium,  the  westerly  extension  into  France  ^jffj^ 
being  entirely  covered  by  a  great  thickness  of 
newer  strata.  Commencing  at  the  eastern  side,  the  fiitt 
field  or  basin  is  that  of  Li^e,  which  extends  from  the 
Prussian  frontier  near  Verviers  in  a  S.W.  direction  ibr 
about  45  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  bein^  about  9  miles 
near  Li^ge.  The  principal  working  points  are  concen- 
trated on  the  western  edge,  where  the  lower  beds  rest  on  the 
Carboniferous  limestone,  the  eastern  portion  being  partly 
covered  by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  The  number 
of  coal  seams  is  83,  the  upper  series  of  31  beinff  so-called 
fat  coals,  suitable  for  coking  and  smiths'  fires;  uie  middle 
series  of  21  seams  are  semi-dry  or  flaming  coals ;  and  the 
remainder  or  lower  series  of  31  are  dry,  lean,  or  semi-an- 
thradtic  coals.  The  upper  series,  which  are  the  most  val- 
ued, are  found  only  in  a  small  area  near  the  centre  of  the 
basin  at  Ougr^  near  Li^e.  The  seama  vaxy  from  6  indtei 
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to  5}  feet  in  thicknew,  the  average  being  barely  3  feet.  This 
Older  of  sucoeeeion  b  observed  m  the  whole  of  the  districts 
along  this  axis.  The  same  general  structure  also  prevails 
thiottgfaoDt  the  strata  which  have  a  comparatively  small 
slope  on  the  northern  crop,  and  are  very  snarply  oodtorted, 
faulted,  or  broken  along  on  the  south  side  of  the  basins. 
The  lecal  terms  platteurs  and  dressamU  are  used  to  distin- 
guish the  flat  and  steep  portions  of  the  coals  respectively. 

The  next  basin,  that  of  the  Sambre,  extends  for  about 
80  miles  from  Kamur  to  Charleroi,  the  greatest  exposed 
breadth  being  about  9}  miles.  The  western  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  northern  side  are  coyered  by  Tertiary  strata, 
which  are  very  heavily  watered.  At  Montceau,  near 
Charleroi,  there  are  73  seams,  which  pass  through  the 
various  conditions  of  fat.  flaming,  ana  dry  coals,  from 
above  downwards,  according  to  me  order  already  de- 
•cribed. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  coal  measures 
m  Belgium  i»  m  the  basin  of  Mons,  which  extends  from 
Hons  to  Thulin,  a  length  of  about  14  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  7  or  8  miles,  a  large  portion  of  the  area  being 
covered  by  newer  strata.  The  number  of  known  coal 
seams  is  157,  out  of  which  number  from  117  to  122  are 
considered  to  be  workable,  their  thickness  varying  gen- 
erally between  10  and  28  inches,  only  a  very  few  exceed- 
ing 3  feet.  These  are  classified,  according  to  position, 
into  the  following  groups,  which  are  taken  as  a  standard 
for  the  whole  of  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium : — 

1.  Upper  series  {eharbon  fienu)  47  seams.  These, 
which  occur  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons, 
are  venr  rich  bituminous  coals,  especially  adapted  for 
gasmakinff. 

2.  Hard  ooal  series  (e^r6on  dur),  21  seams.  These 
are,  in  spite  of  their  name,  isoft  caking  coals,  less  rich  in 
volatile  matter  than  the  flenu,  but  excellent  for  coking 
purposes. 

3.  Forge  coal  series,  29  seams.  These  are  chiefly  used 
for  smithy  purposes  and  iron  works,  but  the  lower  mem- 
bers approximate  to  dry  steam  coals. 

4.  Dry  or  lean  coals,  20  to  25  seams,  forming  the  bottom 
series.  They  are  of  small  value,  being  chiefly  used  for 
brick  or  lime  burning. 

The  amount  of  compression  to  which  the  strata  have 
been  subjected  in  these  coal-fields,  has  caused  them  to  be 
ahaiply  contorted  into  zigrzag  folds.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mons  a  single  seam  may  be  passed  through  six 
times  in  a  pit  of  850  yards  vertical  depth,  and  the  strata, 
which  if  flat  would  be  9  miles  broad,  are  squeezed  into  a 
space  7  miles  across  and  about  8200  feet  deep  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin.  At  Charleroi  the  compression  is  still 
greater,  a  breadth  of  8}  miles  of  flat  strata  hein^  narrowed 
to  rather  less  than  half  that  quantity  by  contortion  into  22 
Bg^zag  folds. 

The  thickness  of  the  overlying  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
strata  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons  is  from  500  to  900  feet ; 
towards  the  French  frontier  the  thickness  is  between  200 
and  400  feet,  and  at  Valenciennes  about  250  feet  At  A  niche 
these  overlying  measures,  or  terraina  morUy  are  400  feet 
thick,  below  which  the  coal  measures  are  found  to  contain 
23  feet  of  ooal  in  12  seams.  At  Anzin,  near  Denain,  there 
are  18  seams,  together  ^9  feet,  which  is  about  the  maximum 
development  in  the  north  of  France.  This  coal-field,  which 
was  unknown  before  1734,  has  reached  a  very  high  state 
of  production  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  interposed  by  the 
water-bearing  strata  covering  the  coal  measures.  It  extends 
lor  lUwut  45  miles,  diminishing  in  extent  and  value  to  the 
westward.  The  structure  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Bel- 
gian, one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  being  the  in- 
clined fault  called  the  cran  de  retcvr^  which  brinfips  the  lower 
or  dry  coal  series  of  the  north  side  against  the  higher  cok- 
ing coals  of  the  south  side,  as  shown  in  the  section,  Plate 
U.fig.4. 

At  Hardinghen,  near  Boulogne,  a  small  patch  of  db- 
torbed  coal  strata  was  formerly  worked.  These  are  now 
supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone. 

The  coal-fields  of  central  and  southern  France  are  mostly 
small  in  area  and  irregular  in  structure,  with  at  times  re- 
markable single  accumulations  of  coal  of  enormous  thick- 
neHy  which  do  not,  however,  extend  for  any  distance.  The 
most  important  basin  is  that  of  Saint  Elienne  and  Rive  de 
Qier,  south  of  Lyons,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It 
is  of  triangular  form;  about  28  miles  long,  with  a  base  of  8 
miles.    The  thickness  of  the  three  principal  seams  at  the 


latter  place  is  about  33  feet»  but  at  Saint  Etienne  there  are 
from  15  to  18  seams,  making  together  about  112  feet  in  a 
total  depth  of  measures  of  about  2500  feet. 

The  basin  of  the  Sa6ne  et  Loire,  near  Chalons  and  Au- 
tun,  is  about  25  miles  long  in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  line.  At 
Creusot,  on  the  north  crop,  the  coals,  which  are  in  places 
extremely  thick  (the  mam  seam  averaging  40  feet,  but 
occasionally  swelling  out  to  130  feet),  dip  at  a  high  angle 
below  a  covering  of  New  Red  Sandstone  strata,  and  appear 
in  a  modified  form,  both  as  regards  thickness  and  position, 
on  the  south  side  at  Blanzy.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prove  the  continuity  of  the  series  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  by  a  deep  boring,  which  was,  however,  abandoned  at 
a  depth  of  over  3000  feet  without  passing  through  the  over- 
lying strata.  At  Montchanin  a  remarkable  seam  or  mass 
of  coal  was  found  extending  for  about  650  yards,  with  a 
thickness  varying  from  60  to  200  feet  at  the  surface,  which, 
however,  dimmished  to  one  half  60  yards  down,  and  wedsed 
out  at  140  yards  deep.  Another  coal-field  of  considerable 
importance  is  that  of  Alais  and  Grand  Combe,  near  Ntmes. 
which  is  partly  covered  by  Liassic  strata,  and  has  a  total 
maximum  thickness  of  80  feet  of  coal. 

In  addition  to  these  must  be  mentioned  the  anthracitic 
series  of  the  Alps,  which  extend  alon^  the  flanks  of  that 
chain  from  Savoy  and  the  Tarentaise  into  Styria  and 
Carinthia.    They  are  of  small  economic  importance. 

The  Secondarv  and  Tertiary  coals  of  France  are  of  com- 
paratively small  importance.  Lignite  is  worked,  amonff 
other  places,  near  Dax  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  at  Trets  and 
Fuveau  near  Marseilles. 

The  coal-fields  of  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Q^nnany. 
extension  of  the  Franco-Belgian  axis,  are  the 
two  small  basins  of  the  Inde  and  Worm,  east  of  Adelnaiu, 
near  Stolberg  and  Eschweiler,  which  are  included  in  single 
sharply  sloped  folds  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the 
great  Westphalian  basin  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ruhr.  The  latter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Europe,  extends  for  about  30  miles  east  and 
west  from  Essen  to  Dortmund.  The  breadth  is  unknown ; 
the  beds  are  exposed  for  about  15  miles  at  the  broadest 
partL  but  the  actual  boundaries  to  the  north  and  north-east 
are  hidden  by  Cretaceous  rodcs.  The  greatest  depth  from 
tlie  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  probably  about 
5000  feet.  It  is  divided  len^ways  by  transverse  axes 
of  elevation  into  four  principal  basins,  besides  several 
smaller  ones.  The  total  thicKness  of  measures  already 
proved  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet,  with  about  130  seams  of 
coal,  together  about  300  feet  thick.  These  are  divided  into 
three  series  by  two  bands  of  barren  measures.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  individual  coal  seams  varies  from  8  inches  to  7 
feet.  Seventy-six  are  considered  to  he  workable,  having  a 
combined  thickness  of  205  feet,  and  54  are  unworkable, 
containing  42  feet  of  coal.  The  proportion  of  workable 
coal  to  the  whole  thickness  of  strata  is  as  1  to  33.  The 
order  of  succession  as  regards  quality  is  similar  to  that 
observed  in  Belgium,  the  most  highly  valued  gas  and  cok- 
ing coals  being  at  the  top  of  the  series,  and  the  dry  semi- 
anthracitic  seams  at  the  bottom.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
axisof  the  Rhenish  Devonian  strata,  which  is  the  high  ground 
known  as  the  Eifel  and  Hunsruck,  carboniferous  strata  re- 
appear in  what  is  known  as  the  Pfalz-Saarbriicken  basin, 
occupying  a  rectangular  area  between  Bingen,  Donnersberg: 
Saaroruden,  and  Mettlach,  about  60  miles  long  and  20 
miles  broad,  the  productive  coal  measures  being  restricted 
to  a  triangular  space  of  about  175  square  miles  in  the  S.W. 
comer.  The  Carboniferous  limestone  is  absent,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  measures  is  "vetj  great,  the  upper  or 
Ottweiler  series  measuring  from  6500  to  11,700  feet,  with 
about  20  feet  of  coal  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  district,  and 
the  lower  or  Saarbrticken  series  from  9000  to  5200  feet» 
with  82  workable  and  142  unworkable  coal  seams,  making 
a  total  of  about  350  to  400  feet  of  coal.  The  greatest 
thickness  of  the  upper  strata  is  found  in  those  localities 
where  the  lower  are  thinnest,  but  the  total  thickness  is 
computed  to  be  about  20,000  feet  in  the  thickest  known 
section.  The  coals  of  the  lower  division  are  divided^  into 
groups  bv  certain  well-marked  horizons,  usually  prominent 
seams,  which  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  best  cokinff 
and  gas  coals  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  series,  and 
the  drier  ones  at  the  top,  thus  reversing  the  order  observed 
in  the  basins  on  the  northern  slope.  The  amount  of  hy- 
groscopic water  in  the  coal  is  also  found  to  diminish  down- 
wards. 
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Ib  tibe  dutarict  botveen  tiie  Ems  mnA  the  Weser,  are 
■itnated  tbe  small  coal-fiekb  of  Ibbenbiireny  on  the  easlerl; 
ezteusion  of  the  Wcsl^halian  basiD,  and  the  Pieeberg,  near 
Osnabrnck,  whdch  are  of  tme  Carboniferous  age.  Besides 
these,  tliere  is  a  enrions  development  of  ooal  in  the  Weal- 
den  strata  whicfa  extend  in  a  narrow  disoontiQuous  band 
£.  and  W.  for  abont  160  miles.  Tbe  coals  are  or  have  been 
worked  at  Tedclenbuiig;  and  Borgloh  in  tbe  Teutoborger 
Wald,  at  Buckebnrg  in  Schaumburg,  and  in  the  Osterwald 
BODtb  of  Hanover.  The  ooal  seams  are  small  and  of  infe- 
rior ^uaUty,  bat  are  interesting  as  slewing  how  nearly  the 
conditions  prerailing  at  the  time  of  the  older  coal  measures 
were  repeated  over  a  part  of  the  same  era  in  Cretaceous 
times.  Tfaeare  are  traces  of  thin  discontifiuous  coal-beds  in 
the  Weaiden  strata  of  Sussex,  but  nowhere  approaching  to 
the  exitent  of  those  in  tbe  Weaiden  strata  of  K.  Germany. 

in  the  low  ground  north  of  Halle,  small  and  irregular 
patehes  of  coal  mcasores  are  found  at  Wefitin,  Lol^jun, 
and  Plots.  These  sire  probably  the  remains  of  a  single 
coal-field  which  has  been  dSstorbed  and  broken  up  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption  of  a  great  mass  of  igneous  rocks 
which  is  found  in  a  nearly  oeotral  position  bet>ween  them. 
The  ooal  messnres  are  abio  found  in  the  Thiiringer  Wald, 
the  Sohwarswald,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Harz,  and  in 
Ibc  fisrvarian  Oberpfalz^  but  none  of  these  localities  are  im- 
portant as  centres  of  prodaction.  la  Saxony  there  are  two 
principal  coal-fields,  the  first  being  tliat  of  the  Plan* 
ens*cfae  Grund,  near  Dreoden,  which  is  chiefly  int^esting  for 
tbe  very  disturbed  condition  of  the  measures,  and  tiie  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  working ;  and  the  other  that  of  Zwickao, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe.  It  forms 
an  elliptical  basin,  about  20  miles  long,  between  Zwickau 
and  Chemmtz,  and  from  6  to  7  miles  in  maximum  breadth, 
the  greater  portion  being  covered  by  New  Ked  Sandstone 
strata.  The  eoal  measures,  which  rest  upon  old  argiUace- 
ods  schists,  are  abont  1700  feetahick  at  a  maximum,  con- 
taining 12  principal  seams  of  coal,  besides  several  smaller 
ones.  The  most  important  is  the  so-called  soot  ooal  (Buss- 
hohle),  which  at  times  attains  to  a  thickness  of  25  feet. 
The  series  is  divided  by  Geinitz  into  groups,  according  to 
the  prevailing  eharacter  of  the  associated  iossil  plants,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Zone  of  Ferns,  corresponding  to  tihe  up{)er  group. 

2.  Zone  of  Annularia  and  Calamites,  or  middle  group. 

3.  Zone  of  Sigiliaria,  or  lower  group, 

A  fourth  or  Sagenaria  sone,  found  in  Silesia,  correspond- 
ing to  the  culm  measures  of  Devonshire,  completes  this 
clas»fication. 

Tbe  most  important  coal-^elda  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
those  of  Silesia.  The  Carboniferous  limestone  series  and 
the  lowest  ooal  measmres  or  culm  strata  reappear  in  tliese 
basins,  and  are  associated  witii  numerous  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  mainly  of  zinc  and  lead  ore.  The  coal-field  of 
Ixywer  Silesia  and  Bohemia  forms  a  basin  between  Glais, 
Waldenborg,  Laoidshut^  and  Scbatalar,  about  38  miles 
long  and  22  miles  broad.  The  nmnber  of  seams  from  3^ 
to  5  feet  thick  is  very  considerable  (from  35  to  50) ;  but  it 
is  diffiosit  to  trace  any  one  oontinuonsly  for  any  great  dia- 
tance,  as  they  are  liable  to  change  suddenly  in  character. 
The  lower  seams  usually  lie  at  a  higher  angle  tlmn  those 
above  them.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  relation  be- 
tween the  coking  power  of  tlic  ooals  and  their  geological 
position,  and  the  same  sea^  often  varies  in  quality  in 
neoghboring  mines. 

The  upper  Silesias  ooal  distriot  extends  in  several  die- 
oenneeted  masses  from  MiiibrischOatrau  in  Moravia,  in  a 
K.W.  dtreoiion,  by  Rvbiiik  and  Glciwits  in  Prussia,  and 
Myslowitzin  Poland,  being  Iteld  partly  by  Austria,  Prussia, 
amd  Russia,  the  Prussian  portion  between  Zrabze  and  My- 
•slowitz  being  the  most  important,  extending  over  20  miles 
in  length,  b^  nearly  15  im  breadth.  The  greatest  thick- 
ness of  cotA  in  wockable  seams  (from  2^  to  60  feet  thick) 
is  estimated  at  a  total  of  383  feet^  the  thickness  of  the 
measores  being  about  10,000  feet.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  ooal-field  is  hidden  by  New  Bed  and  Cretace- 
•<ms  strata. 

The  Tertiary  coaib  or  lignites  of  Germany  are  of  oon- 
•iderable  importance,  being  distributed  over  lat^  areas, 
the  seams  often  attadning  a  great  thkkiieaay  althou^  rarely 
cootinuous  for  any  great  distance.  The  principal  deposits 
aie  situated  im  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  valleys  of  the  Bihine 
and  tbe  Elbe,  in  Naasau,  and  in  the  high  mund  of  the 
Bhon  in  Bavaria.    The  lignite  district  of  the  Bhine  esE- 


tends  fron^  near  Bonn  down  to  Deutz  and  Bensberg  below 
Cologne.  Tbe  pi^ent  known  as  Cologne  earth  is  a  senia- 
colored  lignite,  which  can  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder  when' 
dried.  In  Nassau  the  so-ealleid  bituminous  wood,  a  variety 
of  lignite  containing  flattened  masses  of  wood  of  a  ligbik 
brown  color,  is  very  oommon.  The  produoe  of  these  dis- 
tricts is  mainly  consumed  for  house  fuel  and  steam  boilen^ 
some  small  ^antity  having  been  used  for  the  produGtk)n 
of  paraffine  and  photogen  oil. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  emmre  of  Austria- 
Hungary  aare  of  ver^  considerable  interest,  from  ^^'"'"^ 
the  great  diveraity  m  their  geological  portion.  Coals  of 
Carboniferous  age  are  mainly  confin^  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  Bohemia.  Moravia,  and  Silesia ;  but  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  Alpine  lands,  especially  In  Styria,  coals  of 
Tertiary  age  are  found,  which  approach  very  closely  ki 
composition  and  quality  to  those  of  the  coal  measures. 

First  in  importance  among  the  former  class,  is  the  barin 
of  Pilsen  in  Boliemia,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  300 
square  miles.  It  rests  upon  Silurian  shale,  and  is  covered 
unoonformably  by  Permian  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 
The  coals  vary  considerably  in  difierent  localities;  tbe 
total  thickness  of  the  workable  seams,  from  3  to  5  in  num- 
ber, does  not  exceed  20  feet  There  is  a  remarkable  bed 
of  slaty  canael  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  which  con- 
tains animal  remains  of  Permian  types  assooiated  with  the 
ordinary  coal  flora.  Another  important  baain,  that  of 
Schlan-Kladno,  £.  of  Prague,  appears  along  the  north 
edge  of  the  Silurian  strata,  extending  for  about  35  miles 
E.  and  W.  At  Kladno,  where  it  is  best  develoj^ed,  it  con- 
tains two  principal  seams,  of  whicii  the  upper  is  from  10 
to  20  feet,  and  the  lower  or  main  seam  from  19  to  40  feet 
thidE. 

At  Rossitz,  near  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  a  belt  of  coal 
measure,  pasting  upon  crystalline  rocks,  has  been  consider- 
ably worked.  There  are  three  seams,  together  from  27  to 
30  feet  thick.  These  beds  are  said  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  upper  seams  of  Pilsen  and  Kladno. 

In  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Poland  the  coal  measures  are 
associated  with  the  mountain  limestone,  which  in  Central 
Germany,  east  of  Westphalia,  is  generally  absent  The 
upper  Silesian  coal-field  is  situated  in  Prussia,  Austria, 
Silesia,  and  Bossian  Poland,  the  largest  jportion  being  in 
tlie  first  country.  The  area  of  this  basin  is  about  1700 
square  miles,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  hidden  by 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata.  In  the  Austrian  portion 
at  Ostrau  in  Moravia  tiiere  are  370  seams,  of  which  117 
are  workable,  witli  a  thickness  of  about  350  feet  of  ooaL 
The  largest  seams  are  situated  in  tbe  upper  series,  the 
principal  one  being  about  13  feet  thick.  Tlie  coals  oi  (be 
neighborliood  of  QsLrau  are  very  full  of  gas,  which  occa- 
sionally finds  its  way  into  the  cellars  of  the  bouses  in  the 
town,  besides  giving  off  large  quantities  of  fire  damp  in 
the  workings.  A  bore  hole  put  down  150  feet  to  a  seam 
of  coal  in  1852,  gave  ofi*a  stream  of  gas  which  was  ignited 
at  the  surface,  and  has  continued  to  burn,  with  a  flame 
many  feet  in  length,  to  the  present  time.  The  same  coal- 
field extends  into  the  district  of  Cracow,  wliere  it  contains 
numerous  seams  of  great  thickness,  which,  however,  have 
been  but  partially  explored.  In  the  Austrian  Alps  an- 
thradtic  coals  occur  at  various  points  along  tbe  northern 
slopes,  in  strata  of  the  age  of  the  culm  measures,  but  no- 
wliere  in  any  great  quantity.  In  the  Carpathian  oonntries 
true  coal  measures  are  not  largely  developed,  the  prindpal 
locality  being  near  Beschitza  in  tbe  Banat,  where  4  seams, 
from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  are  worked  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

At  Steyerdorf,  xiear  Oravicza  on  the  Danube,  a  remark- 
able ooal-field  is  found  in  tlie  Lias.  There  are  5  seams, 
from  3  to  7  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  beat  into  an  anti- 
olinal,  besides  being  disturbed  by  numerous  faults.  Ihe 
coal  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  yielding  a  coke  suitable  for 
iron<«melting.  The  annual  production  is  about  260,000 
tons.  Similar  coals  occur  in  tbe  Lias  at  Drenkowa,  and 
near  Fiinfkirchen,  where  tliere  are  25  workable  seama^ 
togetlier  about  80  feet  tnick,  also  of  a  good  coking  quality, 
but  very  tender  in  working,  making  a  great  deal  of  slack. 

Secondary  coals  occur  in  tlie  Tnas  and  Oolitic  strata  at 
various  points  in  the  Alps,  but  are  only  of  local  interest 

In  the  Gosau  strata  belonging  to  tbe  chalk,  coal  is  worked 

at  various  points  in  the  Alpine  lauds,  the  average  annual 

production  being  about  25,000  tons.    Eocene  coails  occar 

in  Dalmatia,  ana  Miocene  lignite  in  the  Vienna  basin  in 
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Bondiern  MoraTia,  one  Mam,  about  10  feet  thick,  covering 
an  area  of  about  120  square  miles.  In  the  Styria-Hunga* 
riaa  Tertiary  basin,  Tertiary  ooals  are  developed  on  a  very 
great  scale,  especially  in  Styria,  at  Salgo  Tarian  in  N.  Hun- 
gaty,  and  in  the  depreesion  between  the  Matra  and  the 
ciystaUine  rocks  of  Upper  Hungary.  These  localities  rep- 
resent only  those  best  known  by  workings,  many  mors 
being  undeveloped.  The  lignite  beds  are  oilen  of  great 
thickness,  «.^.,  70  feet  at  Hrastnigg,  and  130  feet  at  Tnfail. 
The  production  of  Tertiary  coal  In  Styrla  is  about  500,000 
tons  annuaUy.  At  Leoben  and  Fohnsdorf,  lignites  are 
worked  of  a  quality  closely  approaching  to  that  of  Carfoon- 
iierous  coal,  aiKi  are  largefy  consumed  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel,  having  almost  entirely  replaced  charcoal  in 
IIm  local  forges*  In  ftohemia,  Miocene  brown  coal  strata 
oov«r  a  very  large  area,  the  principal  basins  being  those 
ef  Egen,  Carlebaa,  and  Teplita,  togetlier  about  600  square 
■Biles,  t&e  main  seam  occasionally  attuining  a  thickness  of 
over  100  feet  Tho  trade  in  this  coal  is  very  considerable 
akMig  the  entire  valley  of  the  Elbe. 
^^^^  The  ooai-fiekls  of  Russia  have  been  but  im- 

*■"■■••  perfectly  known  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  when  the  demand  for  (bel  caused  by  thecextension 
of  nuHrays  and  the  increase  of  manufacturing  industries 
has  stimulated  explorations,  which  have  resultca  in  the  dis- 
eovery  of  coal-bearizis  strata  of  considerable  magnitude 
and  extent.  These  bcSong  to  the  period  of  the  Carbonifer- 
6QB  limeslone,  like  the  lower  coals  of  Scotland. 

In  Central  Russia  tiie  coal-bearing  area  belongiiig  to  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  is  said  to  cover  about  13,000  square 
miles,  tha  oentre  of  the  basin  being  at  Tula,  S.  of  Moseow. 
There  are  two  principal  seams,  3  ft.  6  in.  and  7  feet  thick. 
in  the  bottom  of  th«  series  near  the  top  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  Tlie  ooal  is  of  inferior  qnai ity,  containing  about 
12  to  16  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  sni- 
phnr. 

I«  Southern  Russia,  between  th«  river  Donets  and  the 
head  of  the  sea  of  Aaoff,  a  more  ii|iportant  coal-field  occun, 
also  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  covering  an  area  of 
11,000  square  milea.  There  are  six^  seams  of  coal,  fovty^ 
f&Bkr  heinf  workable,  with  a  total  thickness  of  114  feet. 
The  best  is  a  dry  or  semt-anthracitic  coal,  resembling  that 
of  SoQtii  Wales.  At  Lugan  and  Llssitchia  Balka,  a  thick- 
■QBS  of  30  feet  of  coal  is  found  in  900  feet  of  strata. 

In  the  Ural,  coal  is  fenad  in  sandstono,  ixitentratxfied  in 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  in  the  district  north  of  Pterm, 
between  the  parallels  of  57''  and  OO^"  N.  ktitude.  Hie 
amca  dip  at  a  high  angle  to  the  west,  under  the  Permian 
strata.  The  thi^est  omIs  are  at  Lithwinsk  at  the  north - 
em  end,  where  there  are  three  seams  worked,  measuring 
firom  30  to  40  feet  each ;  farther  south  they  become  thimier. 
The  ooals  amiear  to  be  similar  in  qiulity  to  those  of  the 
central  ooal-neld. 

in  Poland,  about  Bendzin  and  Lagorae,  N.  of  Myslo- 
witi,  an  extension  of  the  Upper  Silesian  coal-field  covers 
an  area  of  about  80  square  mUes,  being  partly  covered  by 
Permian  strata.  Nine  seams  of  coal  are  known,  varying 
from  3  to  20  feet  in  thickness ;  but  they  do  not  occur  to- 
getbei^  except  in  a  small  part  of  the  centre  of  tlie  basin. 
The  aggr^te  thickness  of  coal  is  aboat  00  feet.  This  is 
•^  only  oislrict  in  which  tme  eoal  measure  strata  are 
found  in  European  Russia. 

^ ^^  Among  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  the 

■'■■"  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  coal-fields  of 

8pasn,  but  even  these  are  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
when  measumd  by  a  northern  standard,  consisting  of  a  few 
small  and  scattered  basins,  in  which  both  Carboniferoos  and 
Secondary  coals  are  represented.  The  Carboniferous  lime- 
atone  acquires  a  considerable  development  in  the  Cantabrian 
chain  along  the  north  coast^  and  is  amodated  with  overlying 
eoal  measures  near  O  viedo  and  Leon.  In  the  former  area  the 
coals  are  often  considerably  disturbecl,  becoming  anthradtic 
mt  the  sane  time.  The  best  seams  are  from  5  to  8  feet 
Cbick.  In  the  Satero  vaUey  near  Solailo,  N.E.  of  Leon,  a 
seam  called  £1  Carmen,  averaging  00  feet^  is  sometimes  100 
feet  thick,  and  ifrsud  to  be  in  plaees  associated  with  anodier 
which  is  occasionally  160  feet  thrck.  Another  basin  of 
importance  is  that  of  Belmes  and  Espiel,  occupying  a  nar- 
row valley  in  older  Palaeozoic  strata,  about  20  miles  north 
fl^  Cordova,  which  has  reoendy  been  travereed  by  a  rail- 
way eonnecdng  it  with  (he  main  lioes  from  Lisbon  and 
Cbdiz.  This  produces  coking  and  gas  ooals  of  good  quality, 
which  are  in  considerable  demand  fer  smeltias  in  the  kad 


and  other  mineral  districts  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ether 
principal  localities  are  at  Villanenva  del  Rio  near  Seville, 
and  San  Juan  de  la  Abaderas  in  Catalonia.  Coals  of  Neo- 
oomian  age  are  found  at  Montalban,  in  the  province  af 
Teruel,  and  lignites  of  Miocene  age,  among  other  plaoe^ 
at  Alcoy  in  Valencia,  and  Calas  in  Catalonia. 

In  Portugal  a  small  tract  of  lower  CarBouif- 
erons  strata,  containing  anthracite,  occurs  at   ^^'^"^S^' 
San  Pedro  de  Cova,  near  Coimbra,  but  the  produce  is  very 
small. 

In  Italy  there  is'  very  little  Carboniferous 
coal,  what  does  occur  bein^  mainly  of  an  an-  "^7» 
thracitic  character  in  very  duiturbed  strata  in  the  Piedmon- 
tese  Alps.  Tertiary  lignites  are  worked  at  several  places 
in  Tuscany  and  in  Naples,  but  the  total  output  is  incon- 
siderable whea  measured  by  the  standards  of  more  northern 
countries.^ 

EMtrOf-JSktrapeim  Chal^Ms. 

In  Turkey,  Carboniferous  coal  is  found  at 
Heraclea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  has  been  worked   ^^'■•S^- 
from  time  to  time^  but  hitherto  witliout  muoh  influence 
upon  the  coid  produce  of  Europe.    Lignites  are  known  to 
occur  near  Smyrna,  and  in  the  Lebanon  and  various  other 
points  in  Syria. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anjr Carboniferous  ooal  . -,^ 
exists  in  Africa.  Coal-bearing  strata,  probably  -*'""'• 
of  the  age  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  the  so-called  Karoo 
beds,  cover  a  considerable  area»  both  in  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  but  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  ooal- 
beds  beyond  statements  of  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of 
the  coals.  Lignite  occurs  in  the  high  lands  of  Ab^ssmisi 
an'd  probably  at  numerous  pther  points  in  the  interior. 

The  coal-bearing  strata  of  India  occur  in  nu- 
merous detached  basins,  which  are  widely  dls-  ^•*^ 
tributed  over  the  whole  peninsula,  their  aggregate  area,  how- 
ever, being  but  small.  The  principal  development  is  in  the 
valley  of  Uie  Damodar  river,  one  of  the  southern  tributaries 
of  the  Hiigli,  the  largest  coal  field  being  that  of  Raniganj, 
on  the  line  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  about  140  miles 
W.  of  Calcutta,  which  covets  an  area  of  500  square  miles. 
It  is  a  basin  resting  upon  crystalline  schists,  and  partly 
covered  by  Triassic  sandstones  in  the  centre,  and  by  jimgle 
and  alluvium  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  real  area  is  not 
yet  known.  Tlie  strata  are  aivisible  into  three  series  as 
follows : — 

Upper  or  Banigai^j  series — coal-bearing. 
MuLdle  or  Ironstone  series — no  ceoJs. 
Lower  or  Baxrakur  series— coal-bearing. 

The  total  thickness  may  be  from  9000  to  4000  fest;  (he 
ironstone  series  is  a  groan  of  shales  oontaiaing  aodnJar 
ironstone  about  1500  feet  thkk,  but  diminishing  westward. 
Numerous  ooal  seams  are  worked  at  different  points,  but 
they  cannot  be  traced  continuously  for  more  than  a  short 
distance  without  ehaage.  In  the  upper  series  an  averaf[e 
of  11  seams,  together  about  120  feel  tJudk,  adre  known  m 
the  eastern  or  Kaniganj  dbtrict,  and  18  seams,  together 
100  feet,  on  the  western  side.  Occasionally  single  seams 
acquire  a  great  thickness  (from  20  to  80  feet),  but  the 
average  of  those  worked  locally  is  from  12  to  18  feet  In 
the  lower  series,  4  senms,  together  69  leaf,  are  known.  The 
coals  are  generally  of  inferior  quality,  containing  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  ash,  and  are  non-coking  in  cfaaraotor. 
The  coals  of  the  lower  series  are  better,  yielding  fairly 
good  coking  and  gas  coal  at  Sanktoria,  near  the  Barrakur 
Biver. 

A  small  coal-field  at  Eurhurbali,  near  Lnokeeserai,  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  has  recently  been  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  locomotive  purposes.  It  coven 
about  11  square  miles,  with  an  aggregate  of  3  seams,  vary- 
ing iVom  9  to  33  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  of  better 
quality  than  those  of  any  other  Indian  coal-field  at  present 
known,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the  railway,  which  is  now 
supplied  with  fuel  at  a  lower  rato  than  probably  any  other 
railway  company  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  other  coal-fields  in  Bengal,  especially 
that  at  Jherria,  near  the  sacred  mountain  of  Psfisaath, 
those  Booth  of  Haoaribagh,  and  those  on  the  Sone  Biver, 
but  none  are  as  yet  developed  to  any  extent,  being  away 
from  the  great  lines  of  oommunication.  On  the  western 
side  of  India  the  principal  workings  are  at  Mopani,  on  the 
Nerbudda,  on  t^e  line  of  the  Great  Indmn  Peninsular  Bail- 
i  way,  the  ooal  being  used  by  the  railway.    It  is  of  inferior 
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qoalitjr,  and  the  Btrata  are  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle, 
rendering  the  working  difficnlt. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  a  new  coal-field  of  considerable 
extent  has  been  recently  discovered,  almost  entirely  bj 
boring,  on  the  Wardha  and  Chanda  districts,  on  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Godaveri,  a  considerable  portion  being 
within  the  Nizam's  province  of  Berar.  It  is  probable  that 
this  may  become  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  coal 
supply  for  Central  and  Western  India,  but  no  great  amount 
of  work  has  es  yet  been  done  upon  it. 

B^des  the  abov^  there  are  several  other  known  coal- 
fields, fui  details  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Greolosical  Society  of  India. 

The  age  of  the  Indian  coals  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Permian,  ihe  only  fossils  that  have  been  found  in  them 
being  plants  which  are  referred  to  Permian  types  in  Eu- 
rope. If,  however,  the  overlying  sandstones,  containing 
reptilian  fossils,  generally  reput^  to  be  of  Triassic  age, 
should,  as  seems  likely,  prove  to  be  Permian,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  coaUoearing  strata  may  actuallv  be- 
long to  the  period  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  and  the 
In<uan  coal-nelds  would  then  be  strictly  analogous  to  the 
deep  irregular  basins  of  Southern  France  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, with  which  they  have  many  structural  points  in  com- 
mon. No  marine  strata,  or  anything  approximating  to  the 
character  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  are  known  any- 
where on  the  plains  of  India,  although  they  are  found  in 
the  salt  range  of  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Himalayas. 

The  coal-fields  of  China  are  known,  from  the 
^*"**  researches  of  Baron  von  Bichthofen,  Prof.  Pum- 

pelly,  and  other  travellers,  to  cover  a  very  large  area,  com- 
parable only  with  those  of  North  America ;  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  no  very  detailed  information  has  as  yet  been 
obtained  concerning  them.  According  to  the  first-named 
authority,  there  are  no  newer  formations  than  the  Trias  in 
China  otner  than  alluvial  deposits  of  enormous  thickness, 
but  Palaeozoic  strata,  from  the  Silurian  upwards,  are  devel- 
oped on  a  very  large  scale.  Coal  of  Carboniferous  age 
exbts  in  Manchuria,  mostly  in  inaccessible  mountain  val-. 
leys,  and  further  west  all  alon^r  Uie  Great  Wall.  Near 
Peking  there  are  beds  95  feet  thick,  which  supply  the  city 
with  fuel.  The  most  extensive  development  is  to  the  west 
and  north-west,  on  the  south  of  the  great  mountain  range 
which  stretches  across  Western  China,  where  there  is  an 
area  of  Carboniferous  strata  of  100,000  square  miles.  The 
great  plain  of  China  is  bounded  by  a  limestone  escarpment 
from  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  which  is  capped  by  a  plateau 
covered  by  30,000  square  miles  of  coal  measures,  in  which 
the  coal  seams,  30  feet  thick,  lie  perfectly  horizontal  for 
200  miles,  and  are  reported  to  extend  beyond  the  frontier 
into  Mongolia.  Most  of  the  localities  are,  however,  far  in 
the  interior.  The  coal  of  Shantung,  though  not  near  good 
harbors,  is  the  most  accessible  of  all  Chinese  coal  from  the 
sea.  It  also  occurs  in  the  other  maritime  provinces,  but  in 
districts  ofiering  fewer  facilities  for  export.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  enormous  dimensions  given  to  these  coal-fields, 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  anything  like  a  modei^ 
ately  accurate  estimate  of  their  value  can  be  obtained. 

In  Japan  coal  is  worked  at  several  points,  but 
Japan.  ^^  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  its  occur- 

rence has  been  published.  At  the  island  of  Takasima, 
near  Nagasaki,  a  colliery  is  worked  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment for  the  supply  of  their  steamers  on  a  tolerably 
huge  scale. 

In  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  and  South  Pacific 
Oceans,  coal-bearing  strata  are  known  at  man^  difierent 
points ;  but  in  the  absence  of  systematic  investigation,  no 
general  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  position,  extent,  or 
vidue.  In  the  Dutch  settlements,  coal  has  been  found  in 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  best  known  deposit 
Borneo.  beinff  that  of  Pengaron,  on  the  south-east  of 
the  latter  island,  where  a  mine  has  been  worked  by  the 
Dutch  authorities  for  several  years.  The  section  of  the 
Btrata,  as  proved  by  a  level,  shows  a  series  of  15  seams 
above  1  foot  in  thickness,  together  about  36  feet,  in  about 
520  feet  of  measures,  6  of  these  having  been  worked.  The 
best  appear  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  steam  coal  of 
the  North  of  England.  In  the  British  settlement  of  La- 
buan,  ofi*  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  5  workable 
^""•^  seams,  together  about  27  feet  thick,  are  esti- 
mated to  cover  the  wliole  island.  This  is  probably  of  Ter- 
tiary age,  but  approximates  in  composition  to  many  of  the 
non-coking  coals  of  the  coal  measures.    The  Labuan  coal 


is  also  remarkable  for  containing  large  masses  of  foaiil 
resin. 

The  most  important  southern  coal  deposits,  tMiia- 
however,  are  those  of  Australia,  which  extend,  ^  '^'"■"•"'• 
with  short  intervals,  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  Bass's 
Straits.  In  the  northern  districts,  the  distribution  appean 
to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  in  South  America,  Seo- 
ondary  and  Tertiarv  basins  occupving  the  ground  near  the 
sea,  while  true  Carboniferous  coal  is  found  further  inland : 
but  in  New  South  Wales,  where  their  development  is 
greatest,  older  coal-bearing  strata  extend  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  continent,  between  the  parallels  of  29  and  85 
degrees  S.  latitude,  covering  a  verv  large  area  in  several 
detached  portions,  the  largest  probably  exceeding  12,000 
miles,  and  come  down  to  the  sea.  The  principal  workings 
are  situated  near  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter 
River,  at  WoUongong,  60  miles  south  of  Sydney,  and  at 
Hartley,  about  90  miles  inland.  The  coal  seams  vary  from 
3  to  30  feet  in  thickness  in  the  Newcastle  district,  16  seams 
above  three  feet  thick  being  known.  The  coals  are  mainly 
of  a  free-burning  class,  but  some  are  bituminous,  giving  a 
good  coke.  In  the  uppermost  part  of  tlie  series  oil  shales 
and  cannel  are  found.  The  age  of  the  Australian  coal 
I  measures  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
Formerlv  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  Oolitic,  from  the 
supposed  affinities  of  the  fossil  plants ;  but  it  has  since  been 
shown  that  the  coal-bearing  portions  of  the  series  are  inter- 
stratified  with  marine  straUt,  containing  fossils  of  Carbon- 
iferous and  Devonian  types.  The  same  association  is 
observed  in  the  coal  series  of  Bowen  River  in  Queensland, 
and  on  those  of  the  Mersey  River  in  Tasmania,  showinff 
the  extension  of  4he  Carboniferous  strata  in  a  chain  of 
detached  basins  from  Uie  20t]i  to  the  40th  parallel  of  S. 
lat.,  or  about  1400  miles.  In  Queensland  tne  strata  are 
estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  24,000  square  miles,  without 
taking  into  account  possible  extension  under  the  Creta- 
ceous strata  of  the  interior.  Up  to  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, ver^  little  has  been  done  towards  their  development, 
the  districts  in  which  they  occur  bein^  too  far  from  the 
settled  portions  of  the  country.  The  principal  mines  now 
open  are  on  newer  strata  of  Cretaceous  age  nearer  the  sea. 
at  Ipswich,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brisbane.  Some  or 
these  coals  are  remarkably  like  those  of  South  Durham,  and 
yield  a  good  hard  coke,  suitable  for  blaat-fumace  purposes. 

True  coal  measures  are  not  known  to  exist  _ 

in  New  Zealand,  but  coal-bearing  strata  of  two  2SJ^*" 
different  periods  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
Hector,  Dr.  Haast,  Captain  Hutton,  and  other  geologists. 
The  newer  series  yield  a  ligfnite,  which  is  described  in  the 
reports  as  hydrous  ooal ;  while  the  older,  which  is  probably 
of  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic  age,  yields  a  superior  class  of 
combustible,  known  as  anhydrous  coal.  These  minerals 
occur  at  many  different  points  in  the  two  larger  islands, 
and  although  no  systematic  detailed  account  of  them  is  as 
yet  available,  a  considerable  amount  of  information  on 
this  subject  is  contained  in  the  various  geological  reports 
published  by  the  New  Zealand  surveyors. 

In  North  America,  the  Carboniferous  strata 
are  divided  by  geologists  into  two  principal   ^mi^ea. 
groups, — the  lower  or  sub-Carboniferous,  which 
correspond  to  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Europe,  and 
the  Carboniferous,  which  includes  the  millstone  grit  and 
coal  measures. 

The  first  of  these  is  about  5000  feet  thick  in  Penns^rl- 
vania,  consisting  mainly  of  shales  and  sandstones ;  but  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  a 
considerable  thickness  of  limestone  is  developed  in  this 
part  of  the  series.  In  the  former  region  some  thin  coal 
seams  are  found,  the  relation  between  the  two  areas  being 
in  this  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone in  England  to  the  coal-bearing  formations  of  simiUr 
age  in  Scotland. 

The  millstone  grit  forms  a  mass  of  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates from  1200  to  1400  feet  thick  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, but  thins  rapidly  to  the  westward,  being  only 
from  100  to  250  feet  thick  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  In 
Arkansas,  the  compact  siliceous  rock  known  as  novacolite, 
or  A  rkansas  hone  stone,  occurs  in  this  member  of  the  Car- 
boniferous series. 

The  coal  measures  proper  cover  a  ver^  large  area,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  First  in  importance 
is  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  covering  about  60,000  square 
miles,  extending  through  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ofaio, 
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Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  TennesMe,  and  Alabama. 
The  mazimam  thickness  of  strata  is  from  2500  to  3000 
feet;  that  of  incladed  coal  is  120  feet  near  Pottsville,  62 
feet  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  about  25  feet  at  Pittsburg,  show- 
ing a  gradual  diminution  to  the  westward.  The  most  per- 
sistent coal  is  the  Pittsburg  seam,  which  is  known  over  an 
area  measoring  225  miles  by  100  miles,  but  with  a  thick- 
ness varying  from  2  to  14  feet. 

The  anthracite  district  of  central  Pennsrlyania  occupies 
an  area  of  about  650  miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  The  strata  between  Pottsville  and  Wyo- 
ming, whidi  belong  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  coal 
measures,  are  probably  about  3000  feet  thick,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate,  owing  to  the 
numerous  folds  and  contortions.  There  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  seams  above  3  feet  in  thickness ;  the  principal  one, 
known  as  the  Mammoth  or  Baltimore  vem,  is  29}  feet 
thick  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  in  places  even  exceeds  60  feet. 

The  Illinois  and  Missouri  basin  covers  a  considerable 
put  of  these  States,  as  well  as  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
60,000  square  miles,  the  thickness  varying  from  600  feet 
in  Missouri  to  3000  feet  in  western  Keiituckv.  The  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  coal  is  about  70  feet  A  eood  furnace 
coal  is  obtained  in  Indiana,  the  so-called  block  coal  of 
Brazil  near  Indianopolis,  which,  like  the  splint  coals  of 
Scotland  and  those  of  Staffordshire,  can  be  used  in  the 
blast  furnace  without  coking. 

In  Michigan  a  nearly  circular  area  of  coal  measures,  of 
about  5000  square  miles,  occurs  in  the  lower  peninsula 
between  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  thickness  is  only 
120  feet,  and  the  coals  unimportant. 

Other  coal-bearing  areas  of  less  value  are  known  in 
Texas  and  Bhode  Island. 

The  Carboniferous  strata  are  largely  developed  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  notably  in 
l^ew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  lower  Carbonifer- 
ous group  here  consists  of  about  6000  feet  of  red  sand- 
stones and  green  marls,  with  thick  beds  of  fossiliferous 
limestones,  accompanied  by  gypsum.  The  limestones  in- 
crease in  thickness  southwara.  In  this  series  occurs  the 
peooliar  pitch-like  or  asphaltic  coal  of  the  Albert  mine  in 
JSeir  Brunswick,  of  whicn  an  analysis  is  given  in  Table  I., 
•Mpra.  The  overlying  coal  measures,  including  the  mill- 
atone  grit,  occupy  an  area  tttiraated  at  18,000  square 
miles.  The  whole  thickness  of  this  group  at  South  Jog- 
gins  is  about  14,750  feet,  with  76  included  coal  seams, 
toffether  45  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  contained  in.  the 
middle  division  of  the  series.  At  Pictou  there  are  six 
aeams,  together  measuring  80  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal 
measures  in  this  area  approach  more  nearly  to  the  great 
coal-fields  of  Europe  in  thickness  than  those  of  the  other 
American  Carboniferous  districts.   Bocks  of  Carboniferous 

2^  occur  in  various  places  on  both  flanks  of  the  Bocky 
oantains,  and  in  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  but  have  not 
jet  been  explored. 

Lignite-bearing  strata  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  age 
occupy  a  very  considerable  area  in  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  North  America,  especiallv  in  the  upper  Mis- 
aonri  and  Saskatchewan  valleys,  in  Utah  and  Texas,  and 
in  California,  Oregon,  and  Vancouver  Island.  ^  In  the 
last  locality  coal  has  been  extensively  mined  near  Nanaimo, 
on  the  east  coast,  for  several  years  past,  in  strata  of  Creta- 
oeons  age.  Tertiary  lignites  are  worked  in  Bellingham 
Bay,  at X)oose  Bay  in  Oregon,  and  at  Monte  Diabolo,  near 
Bmn  Francisco.  The  lignitic  formations  of  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  which  are  considered  by 
Hayden  to  occupy  a  position  between  the  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  Tertiary 'strata,  occupy  an  area  estimated  at  about 
50,000  square  miles  within  tne  United  States,  and  extend 
both  norUiward  into  Canada  and  southward  into  Mexico. 
In  South  America  coal,  probably  of  Carbon- 
iferous age.  is  found  in  the  Brazilian  provinces 
of  Sao  Poaro,  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Santa 
Catharina,  and  in  the  neigbborins  state  of  Uruguav.  The 
lai^est  area  is  that  known  as  the  Uandiota  coal-field^  whicli 
is  exposed  for  about  50  miles  in  the  valley  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  The  sections  exposed  show  5  seams  from 
9  to  25  feet  each,  or  together  about  65  feet  of  coal.  Other 
basins  are  known  at  S.  8ep4  and  8.  Jeronimo,  on  the  Jaca^ 
bahay  Biver.  The  latter  is  the  only  point  at  which  mines 
are  worked,  as  the  coals,  though  thinner  than  those  of  the 
other  loodities  mentioned,  are  situated  within  the  reach 
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of  navigable  waters,  having  only  to  bear  a  land  carriage 
of  8  miles  to  the  river. 

On  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  Cretaceous  coals  are 
worked  at  Lota,  in  Chili,  and  at  Sandy  Point,  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  In  Peru  both  Secondary  and  Carboniferous 
coals  are  known  at  various  points  in  the  interior,  the  former 
occupying  a  position  on  the  first  rise  of  tlie  table  land  of 
the  Andes,  wnile  the  latter  occur  in  higher  ground,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  coast.  Qood  coal  is  also  found 
at  manv  points  in  the  Santa  Valley. 

Much  of  the  Peruvian  coal  has  undeigone  considerable 
disturbance  and  metamorphism  subsequent  to  its  deposition. 
At  Porton,  45  miles  east  of  Truxillo,  a  ridge  of  coal-bearing 
sandstones  has  been  changed  into  a  hard  quartcite,  with  an 
interstratified  seam  of  anthracite  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion. The  coal  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur  (see  analysis  Table  I.^.  The  hitherto  inacces- 
sible position  of  these  places,  which  are  usually  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  has  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  coal-mining  in  Peru ;  but  the  extension  of  railways 
into  the  mountains  will  probably  bring  them  into  import- 
ance, by  stimulating  a  local  demand  for  fuel. 

EaUerU  of  eritting  Workable  Ooal. 
The  following  summary  of  the  amount  of  coal  estimated 
as  workable  remaining  in  the  different  districts,  which  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  coal,  and 
founded  upon  investigations  made  in  the  years  1866-71, 
furnishes  an  approximate  measure  of  the  comparative  value, 
present  and  prospective,  of  the  different  coal-fields  of  the 
United  Kin^om.  The  quantities  represent  the  probable 
aggregate  yield  of  all  seams  above  1  foot  thick. 

Ooal  remainmg  in  exposed  OoaUfielda, 
Coal-FieldB.  Within  4000  feet.    Below  4000  feet 

South  Wales 82,456,208,913 

Forest  of  Dean 265,000,000 

Somersetshire 4,218,970,762 

South  Stafibrdshiro ^ 


Tons. 
4,109,987,004 

1,885,340,220 


1,006,119,768 


1,000,785,488 
234,728,010 

90,000,000 


Shropshire 

Forest  of  Wyre 

Clee  Hills 

Leioestershire .'..  836,798,734 

Warwickshire 458,652,714 

North  Wales 2,005,000,000 

Anglesea 5,000,000 

North  Staffordshire 3,825,488,105 

Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 18,172,071,433 

Yorkshire  (Oolitic,  Ac.) 70,000,000 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 5,546,000,000 

Northumberland  and  Durham..  10,036,660,236 

Cumberland 409,203,792 

Scotland 9,839,965,930 

"       (Oolitic) 3,600,000 

Ireland 155,600,000 

90,206,240,387     7,320,840,722 

The  quantity  estimated  as  lying  above  the  workable  limit 
of  4000  feet  under  the  Permian  and  other  formations,  in  the 
central  and  northern  counties  of  £ngland,  is  56,248,000,000 
tons,  covering  an  area  of  2044  square  miles,  in  addition  to 
wbicli,  in  the  flat  ground  between  the  Mersey,  Denbighshire, 
the  North  Staffordshire  hills,  Cannock  Chase,  and  Cole- 
brookdale,  a  further  area  of  843  square  miles  at  inaccessible 
depths  is  computed  to  contain — 

Between  4000  and  6000  feet 29,341,649,067  tons. 

«        6000    **  10000    " 15,802,741,333    " 

44,644,390,400    " 
Adding  to  this  the  amount 
below  4000  feet  from  the  previous  Uble...      7,320,840,722    " 

Total  unavailable  ooal 61,965,231,122    '^ 

As  compared  with 146,454,240,387    " 

the  quantity  of  workable  coal,  as  made  up  of  the  two 
amounts,  90,206,240,387  and  56,248,000,000  tons,  given 
above.    From  this  it  follows  that,  out  of  the  probable  total 

auantity  of  coal  in  the  British  coal  measures,  rather  more 
lan  three-fourihs  may  become  available  for  consumption^ 
or  about  1170  times  the  amount  of  the  present  annual  out- 
put of  125  million  tons. 

Similar  estimates  have  been  formed  for  the  coal-fields  of 
other  countries,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  bnt  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  necessary  structural  details  are  suf 
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fideally  well  known  to  admit  of  more  than  a  tolerably 
roagh  gaew  being  made. 

COAIrMIKINO. 

rrcHmtmir  '^^^  opening  and  laying  out,  or,  as  it  is  gen- 
Tj  trial  of  erally  called,  *'  winning/'  of  new  coHieries  in 
eoal-work-  rarely  ondertaken  without  a  preliminary  ex- 
^^  amination  of  the  oliaracter  of  tlie  strata  by 

means  of  borings,  either  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  number  ana  nature  of  the  coal-fseams  in  new  ground, 
or  the  position  of  the  particular  seam  or  seams  which  it 
is  proposed  to  work  in  extensions  of  known  coal-fields. 


No.  1.      No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


Fra.  ft. 

The  principle  of  jarovinff  a  mineral  field  by  boring  is 
iHustrated  by  figure  3,  which  represents  a  line  direct  from 
the  dip  to  the  rise  of  the  field,  the  inclination  of  the 
strata  beinff  one  in  eighL  No.  1  bore  is  commenced  at 
the  dip,  and  reaches  a  seam  of  coal  A,  at  40  fathoms ;  at 
this  depth  it  is  considered  proper  to  remove  nearer  to 
the  outcrop,  so  that  lower  strata  may  be  bored  into  at  a  less 
depth,  ana  a  second  bore  is  commenced.  To  find  the 
positioQ  of  No.  2,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  section,  it  is 
necessary  to  reckon  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  which  is 
1  in  8 :  and  as  bore  No.  1  was  40  fathoms  in  depth,  we 
mnltiply  the  depth  by  the  rate  of  inclination,  40  x  8  —  320 
fathoms,  which  gives  the  point  at  which  the  coal  seam  A 
should  reach  the  surface.  But  there  is  generally  a  certain 
depth  of  alluvial  cover  which  requires  to  be  deducted, 
and  which  we  call  3  fothoms,  then  (40  -  3  -  37)  x  8  *-  296 
fiithoms;  or  say  286  fetlioms  is  the  distance  thai  the 
second  bore  should  be  placed  to  the  rise  of  the  first,  so  as 
to  have  for  certain  the  seam  of  coal  A  in  clear  connection 
with  the  seam  of  coal  B.  In  bore  No.  3,  where  the  seam 
B,  according  to  the  same  system  of  arrangement,  should 
have  been  found  at  or  near  the  surface,  another  seam  C  is 
proved  at  a  considerable  depth,  difieringin  character  and 
thickness  from  either  of  the  preceding.  Tliis  derangement 
being  carefully  noted,  another  bore  to  the  outcrop  on  the 
same  principle  is  pot  down  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
seam  C ;  the  natore  of  the  strata  at  first  is  found  to  agree 
with  the  latter  part  of  that  bored  through  in  No.  3,  but 
immediately  on  crossing  the  dislocation  seen  in  the  figure 
it  is  changed,  and  the  deeper  seam  D  is  found. 

The  evidence  therefore  of  these  bores  (3  and  4)  indicates 
some  material  derangement,  which  is  then  proved  by  other 
bores,  either  towards  the  dip  or  the  outcrop,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  borer,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  best  posi- 
tion for  sinking  pits. 

The  methods  of  boring  are  similar  to  those  — 
boriD«r  adopted  for  deep  wel  Ih,  or  i  n  other  departments 
of  mining.  For  shallow  bores,  the  boring  is 
generally  with  wrought  iron  rods  screwed  together  in 
lengths,  armed  with  a  cuttins  chisel,  and  working  by  per- 
c^jseion,  the  tool  being  liftea  by  hand  and  alloweil  to  fall 
with  its  full  weight  upon  the  rock.  The  pounded  material 
JS  removed  at  intervals,  by  substituting  a  shell  pump  or 
tube  with  valves  at  the  bottom,  whose  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  foot  valves  of  an  ordinary  lifting  pump.  The 
sludge  brought  to  the  surface  indicates  ihe  nature  of  the 

ground  passed  through.  In  very  deep  borings,  however, 
le  use  of  rigid  rods  and  fixed  tools  is  found  to  present  two 
serious  evils,  namely,  the  excessive  weight  on  the  tool 
caused  bv  the  increased  length  of  the  rod  a,  and  the  great 
length  or  time  required  to  withdraw  the  tool  and  remove 
the  detritus.  The  Orst  of  these  difiiculties  has  been  over- 
come by  the  use  of  the  free  falling  cutters,  where  the  tool, 
instead  of  being  attached  rigidly  to  the  rod,  moves  in  a 
ffoide-block  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  lifted  with  the  rods, 
nlluuc  freely  when  the  top  of  the  stroke  is  reached.    The 


rods,  when  lowered,  piok  np  the  tool  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  in  readiness  lor  the  next  lifl.  By  this  means  the 
momentum  of  the  tool  is  kept  constant  whatever  may  be 
tlie  weight  of  rods  employed. 

The  use  of  a  wire  rope  winding  on  a  dmm,  uostead  of 
rods  for  suspending  the  boring  tool,  allows  tlie  latter  to  be 
withdrawn  and  replaced  with  mucii  greater  rapidity  than 
can  be  done  with  rods.    This  method  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  Messrs.  Mather  &  PlaU  of  SUford. 
But  perhaps  the  best  methods  of  expeditious  boring  are 
those  (Fauvelle's)  whereby  the  detritus  is  removed  as  it 
forms  by  continuously  flushing  out  the  hole  with  water, 
hollow  rods  being  used  down  which  the  water  flows 
while  it  rises  through  the  annular  space  between  the 
rod  and  the  lining  tube  of  the  bor^  hole.    This  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  a  clear  sorfaoe  for  the  tod 
to  cut  on,  instead  of  its  having  to  work  through  its 
own  sludge,  as  is  tlie  case  when  the  shell  pomp  is  only 
used  at  intervals.    Of  Ute  years  the  vahie  of  boring 
for  exploratory  purposes  hais  been  much  increased  by 
the  adoption  of  tubular  or  crown  borers,  which  cut  out 
an  annular  groove,  leaving  a  core  of  unbroken  rock 
in  the  centre,  whioh  is  tlien  brought  out  by  a  graniel 
in  a  solid  piece.    One  of  the  most  successful  of  toess 
methods  is  that  due  to  Leschot  of  Geneva,  where  a  ro- 
tating cutter,  armed  with  amorphous  black  diamond, 
the  hardest  known  substance,  is  used,  the  detritus  being 
continuously  removed  by  water  on  Fauvelle's  plan.    Tm 
machinery  adopted  for  this  purpose,  as  modified  by  Meaan. 
Beaumont  &  Appleby,  has  been  employed  with  great  suo* 
cess  to  bore  holes  exceeding  2000  feet  in  depth. 

The  working  of  coal  may  be  conducted  either  ^.^^  . 
by  means  of  levels  or  galleries  driven  from  the  SSS 
outcrop  in  a  valley,  or  by  shafts  or  pits  sunk 
from  tlie  surface.  In  the  early  days  of  coal  mining,  open 
working,  or  quarrying  from  the  outcrop  of  the  seam^ 
was  practised  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  there  are 
now  few  if  any  places  in  England  where  this  can  be 
done.  In  1873  there  could  be  seen,  in  the  thick  coal 
seams  of  Bengal,  near  Raniganj,  a  seam  about  50  feet 
thick  laid  bare,  over  an  area  of  several  acres,  by  strip* 
ping  oflf  a  superficial  covering  varying  from  10  to  30  fe^ 
in  order  to  remove  the  whole  ox  the  coal  without  loss 
by  pillars.^  Such  a  case,  however,  is  quite  exoepUonsL 
The  operations  by  which  the  coal  is  reached  and  laid  oat 
for  removal  are  known  as  ''  winning,^  the  actual  woridng 
or  extraction  of  the  coal  being  termed  "getting.'*  In 
the  accompanying  figure.  No.  4,  A  B  is  a  cross  cut-level, by 
which  the  seams  of  coal  I  and  2  are  won,  and  C  D  a  ver^ 
tical  shaft  by  which  tlie  seams  1,  2,  and  3  are  won.  When 
the  field  is  won  by  the  former  method,  the  coal  lying  above 
the  level  b  said  to  be  "level-free."    The  mode  of  winning 


Fig.  4. 

by  level  is  of  less  general  api)lication  than  that  by  shafls, 
as  the  capacity  for  production  is  less,  owing  to  the  smaller 
size  of  roadways  by  which  the  coal  must  be  brought  to  the 
surface,  levels  of  large  section  being  expensive  and  difficult 
to  keep  open  when  the  mine  has  been  for  some  time  at 
work.  Shafts,  on  the  other  hand,  mav  be  made  of  almost 
any  capacity,  owing  to  the  high  speecl  in  drawing  which  if 
attainable  with  proper  mechanism,  and  allow  of  the  use  oi 
more  perfect  arrangements  at  the  surface  than  can  usually 
be  adopted  at  the  mouth  of  a  level  on  a  hill  side.  A  more 
cogent  reason,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  chs 
principal  coal-fields  are  in  flat  countries,  and  where  the  coal 
can  only  be  reached  by  vertical  sinking. 

The  methods  adopted  in  driving  levels  for  g^^j^^ 
collieries  are  generally  similar  to  those  adopted  JJSSl 
in  other  mines.    The  ground  is  secured  Ja^^^im^  ■  r> 
Digitized  by  OOCWlC 
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btiiag,  or  more  uaaaUy  by  anching  ia  muaorf  or  hnak- 
irock.  L0¥«]a  lijk«  tbat  in  % .  4,  whidk  aro  driven  wsrom 
tJbuB  stiabtificaiioB,  or  genenHy  anjwhere  not  w  ooal,  aro 
known  as  ''stone  drifts."  Tii!e  tinkio^  of  «oUiery  shafts, 
however,  dLBEeisoonsiderably  from  that  of  other  aiiM8,.owing 
to  their  genxrallj  laxge  size  and  tlie  diffieoltlss  that  are  often 
enoonntered  from  water  during  the  sioking.  The  actual 
coal  measuie  strata,  coneistiog  mainly  of  shales  and  days, 
ara  genemllv  imfiervious  to  water,  but  whea  strata  of  a 
permeable  character  are  sank  through,  such  as  the  mag- 
nesiaa  limestone  of  the  north  of  E^fland,  the  Permian 
sandstones  of  the  central  counties,  or  the  chalk  and  green- 
sand  in  the  north  of  France  and  Westphalia,  special  methods 
ai«  required  in  order  to  pass  the  watee-beariog  beds,  and  to 
protACt  the  shaft  and  workings  from  the  influx  of  water 
■ahaequeotly.  Of  these  methods  one  of  the  ehief  is  the 
,^^^  plan  of  tubbing,  or  lifiiog  the  excavation  with 
^'^'"'^*  an  iu^meable  casing  of  wood  or  iron,  genei^ 
aUy  the  kdter^  which  is  built  up  iu  segments  forming  rings, 
tb«t  are  piled  upon  each  odier  throughout  the  whole  depth 
of  the  water-bearifig  strata.  This  method  neoessitaiei  the 
oee  of  very  considerable  pumping  power  during  the  sinking, 
as  the  water  has  to  be  kept  down  in  order  to  allow  the  sink- 
en  to  reach  a  waleiMight  stratum  npon  which  the  foundsr 
tion  of  tlie  tubbing  can  be  placed.  This  consists  in  a  hettvy 
caat-iron  ring,  known  as  a  wedging  crib,  or  curb,  also  fitted 
together  in  segments,'  which  is  lodged  in  a  square-edged 
groove  cat  for  its  reception,  tightly  caulked  with  moss,  and 
wedged  into  position.  Upon  this  the  tubbing  is  built  up 
in  augments,  usually  from  10  to  12  being  required  for  the 
entue  circumfiBrence,  the  edges  being  made  perfectly  true. 
The  thidmess  varies  aooordingto  the  pressure  expected,  but 
may  be  taken  at  from  f  to  if  inches.    The  inner  face  is 


booth,  but  the  back  is  stren^ened  with  angle  brackets 
the  eonien.  A  small  hole  is  left  in  the  oentre  of  eaeh 
segment,  which  is  kept  open  during  the  fitting  to  prevent 
umlne  pressure  upon  any  one,  but  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
dvde  is  completed.  ^  In  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium 
wooden  tubbings,  built  of  polygonal  rings,  were  at  one  time 
In  general  use.  The  polygons  adopted  were  of  20  or  more 
aides  approximating  to  a  circular  form. 

The  second  principal  method  of  stoking 
SS^TSr  titfough  water-bearinff  |^und  is  that  which  was 
first  adopted  by  M.  Tnger,  in  France,  and  has 
nbo  been  osed  by  ctvil  engineem  in  patting  down  deep 
foundations  for  brid^  piers,  namelv,  by  oompreased  air. 
The  shaft  is  Kned  with  a  cylinder  or  wrought  iron,  within 
whi<^  a  tubular  chamber,  provided  with  doors  above  and 
Wlow,  known  as  an  air-lock,  is  fitted  by  a  telescopic  joint, 
vhich  is  tightly  packed  so  as  to  close  the  top  of  the  shaft 
air-tight  Air  is  then  forced  into  the  inclosed  s^ace  W 
asenna  of  a  compressing  engine,  until  the  pressure  is  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  the  flow  of  water  into  the  excavation,  and 
to  driY9  out  any  that  may  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the 
abaft  through  a  pipe  which  is  carried  through  the  air- 
aluice  to  the  surface.  The  miners  work  in  the  bottom  in 
the  same  manner  as  divers  in  an  ordinary  diving-bell. 
Aooesi  to  the  surface  is  obtained  through  the  double  doom 
of  the  air-sluice,  the  pressure  bein^  reduced  to  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere  when  it  is  desired  to  open  the  upper 
door,  and  increased  to  that  of  tlie  working  space  below 
when  it  is  intended  to  communicate  with  the  sinkers,  or  to 
raise  the  stufi*  broken  in  the  bottom.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  in  various  unkings  on  the  Continent.  At 
Bracquenie,  near  Mons,  the  miners  worked  in  an  atmo- 
sphere up  to  45  fl>  pressure  on  the  square  inch,  without 
experiencing  any  great  difficulty,  but  they  were  found  to 
be  more  susceptible  to  pulmonary  disorder  upon  changes 
of  weather  than  those  who  worked  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  pressure. 

The  third  method  of  sinkine  through  water- 
bearing strata  is  that  of  bonng,  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Kind  A  Chaudron  in  Belgium  and 
Germany.  For  this  purpose  a  horizontal  bar  armed  with 
Tertical  cutting  chisels  is  used,  which  cuts  out  the  vrhole 
section  of  the  shaft  simultaneously.  In  the  first  instance, 
n  enaller  cutting  frame  is  used,  boring  a  hole  fVom  3  to  5 
ftet  in  disaneter,  which  is  kept  some  50  or  60  f^et  in  ad- 
Tsnee,  so  as  to  receive  the  detritus,  which  is  removed  by 
n  shell  pump  of  large  size.  The  large  trepan  or  cutter 
weighs  about  16  tons,  and  cuts  a  hole  of  fh)m  9  to  16 
feet  in  diameter.  The  water-tight  lining  may  be  either  a 
wtought'imn  tube,  which  is  pressed  down  by  jack  screws 
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as  the  bore  hole  advancH,  er  casfe-iron  tubbins  pot  to- 
gether in  short  complete  idngi,  in  oontradistinotion  to  the 
old  plan  of  building  thea  up  of  segments.  The  tubbing, 
which  is  oottsiderahTy  lees  in  diameter  than  the  bore  hole, 
is  suspended  by  rods  from  the  surface  until  a  bed  suitable 
for  a  foundation  is  reached,  upon  which  a  sliding  leneth 
of  tube,  known  as  the  moss  box,  bearing  a  shoulder,  which 
is  filled  with  dried  moss^  Lb  plaoed.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  tubbing  is  made  to  bear  on  the  moss,  which  squeezes 
outwards,  forming  a  completely  water-tight  joint.  The 
interval  between  the  back  of  the  tubbing  and  the  sides  of 
the  bore  hole  is  then  fiUed  up  with  concrete,  whidi  on 
setting  fixes  the  tubbing  firmly  in  position. 

The  introduction  of  these  special  methods  has  consider- 
ably simplified  the  problem  of  sinking  through  water-bear- 
ing strata.  Some  of  the  earlier  sinkings  of  this  kind,  when 
pumps  had  to  be  depended  on  for  keeping  down  the  water, 
were  conducted  at  great  cost,  as,  for  instance,  at  South 
HeCton,  and  more  recently  Kyhope,  near  Sunderland, 
through  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Durham. 

The  size  and  form  of  colliery  shafts  varies  in  different 
districts,  but  the  tendency  is  now  generally  to  make  them 
round,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  Midland 
counties,  from  7  to  9  feet  is  a  rery  common  siee,  but  larger 
dimensions  are  adopted  where  a  large  production  is  re- 
aoired.  At  Bagillt,  on  the  Dee,  a  shaft  of  22  feet  in 
diameter  was  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  but  was  redueed 
in  diameter  a  short  distance  down.  Since  the  accident  at 
Hartley  colliery — caosed  by  the  breaking  of  the  pumping 
engine  beam,  which  fell  into  the  shaft  and  blooked  it  up, 
whereby  the  whole  company  of  men  in  tiie  mine  were 
sterved  to  death — it  has  been  made  eompulseiy  upon 
mine  owners  to  have  two  pits  for  each  working,  in  plaoe 
of  the  single  one  divided  by  walls  or  brattioes  which  was 
formerly  tnought  sufficient.  The  use  of  two  independent 
oonnections — ^whether  separate  pits  orseetioas  of  the  same 
pit,  between  the  surface  and  tne  woFkin|:s — is  necessary 
for  the  serrice  of  the  ventilntion,— fresh  air  from  the  sur- 
face being  carried  down  one,  known  as  the  "downcast," 
while  the  foul  or  return  air  of  the  mine  rises  through  the 
other  or  '^npcasf  pit  back  to  the  sur&oe.  Whfre  tlie 
mine  is  heariSy  watered,  it  is  often  necessair  to  estaUSsh 
a  special  engine  pit,  with  pumps  permanently  fixed,  or  a 
divisieo  of  one  of  tJie  pits  may  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  use  of  direct>acting  high-pressure  pumping 
engines  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  has  become  com- 
mon during  the  last  ten  vears.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  doing  away  with  the  heavy  reciprocating  rod  from  tne 
engine  at  the  surfiice,  and  may  be  worked  either  by  steam 

gipes  carried  down  the  pit,  or,  what  is  now  more  common, 
y  boilers  underground,  which  supply  also  steam  for  the 
underground  hauling  engines.  Where  the  water  does  not 
accumulate  very  rapidly  it  ia  a  very  common  practice  to 
allow  it  to  collect  in  a  pit  or  sump  below  the  working 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  to  draw  it  off  in  a  water-tub  or 
bucket  by  the  main  engine,  when  the  latter  is  not  em- 
ploved  in  raising  coal. 

The  laying  out  of  a  colliery,  after  the  coal  y  _,_  __* 
has  been  won,  by  sinkings  or  levelt^  may  be  woSSnek 
accomplished  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  coal,  its  thickness  and  dip,  and  the  extent 
of  ground  to  be  worked.  In  the  South  Staffordshira  and 
other  Midland  coal-fields,  where  only  shallow  pits  are 
required,  and  the  coals  are  thick,  a  pair  of  pits  may  be 
sunk  for  a  very  few  acres,  while  in  the  North  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  sinking  is  expensive,  an  area  of 
some  thousands  of  acres  may  be  commanded  from  the 
same  number  of  pits.  In  the  latter  cane,  which  represents 
the  most  approved  practice,  the  sinking  is  usually  placed 
about  the  centre  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  workings  may 
radiate  in  every  direction  from  the  pit  bottom,  with  the 
view  of  employing  the  greatest  number  of  hands  to  ad* 
vantage.  Where  a  large  area  cannot  be  commanded,  it  is 
best  to  sink  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  field  for  the  con« 
venience  of  drawing  the  coal  and  water  which  become 
level-free  in  regard  to  the  pit.  Where  properties  are 
much  divided,  it  is  always  necessary  to  maintain  a  thick 
barrier  of  un wrought  coal  between  the  boundary  of  the 
mine  and  the  neighboring  workings,  especlallv  if  the 
latter  are  to  the  dip.  If  a  prominent  line  of  fault  crosses 
the  area,  it  may  usually  be  a  convenient  division  of  the 
field  into  sections  or  diRtricts.  The  first  process  in  laying 
out  the  workings  consists  i»t^l?^t!V*5y^®  ^* 
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along  the  oonrse  of  the  ooftl  Beam,  which  ii  knoim  aa  a 
"  dip  head  level/'  and  a  lower  parallel  one,  in  which  the 
water  collects,  known  as  a  "lodgment  level."  Galleries 
driven  at  right  angles  to  these  are  known  as  "dip"  or 


Fio.  5. — Pit  eje,  Gambois  Colliery — Vertioal  Section. 

"rise  headings,"  according  to  their  position  above  or 
below  the  pit  bottom.  In  Staffordshire  the  main  levels 
are  also  known  as  "  gate  roads."  To  secure  the  per()en- 
dicularity  of  the  shaft,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  large  mass 
or  pillar  of  the  seam  untouched  around  the  pit  bottom. 
This  pillar  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the"  pit  bottom  stoop." 
The  junction  of  the  levels  with  the  nit  is  known  as  the 
"  pit  eye ;"  it  is  usually  of  an  enlarged  section,  and  lined 
with  masonry  or  brickwork,  so  as  to  afford  room  for 
handling  the  wagons  or  trams  of  coal  brought  from  the 
working  faces.  In  this  portion  of  the  pit  are  generally 
placed  the  furnaces  for  ventilation,  and  the  boilers  re- 

anired  for  working  steam  engines  underground,  as  well  as 
le  stables  and  lamp  cabin. 

Fies.  5  and  6  represent  the  pit  bottom  arrangements  at 
Cambois  colliery  in  Northumberland,  which  are  of  an  ez- 
tremelv  commodious  character.  There  are  four  large 
Cornish  boilers,  supplying  steam  to  the  engines  drawing 
coals  from  the  workings,  as  well  as  to  a  direct-acting  pump- 
ing engine,  the  flame  and  smoke  being  discharged  by 
drifts  into  the  upcast  pit.  For  the  purpose  of  handling 
large  pieces  of  machinery  and  boilers,   the  level  at  the 


falling  down  the  shaft,  and  prevent  them  falling  into  the 
workings.  This  is  an  unusually  laree  example,  bat  if 
taken  from  a  pit  in  the  highest  state  of  development,  \dA 
making  a  very  large  daily  outturn. 

The   removal  of  the  coal  after  the  roads 
have  been  driven  may  be  effected  in  many  dif-   Method  of 
feren  t  ways,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  die-   Ju  coSE 
trict.    These  may.  however,  all  be  considered 
as  modifications  or  two  systems,  viz.,  pillar  work  and  long- 
wall   work.     In   the  former,   whicli  is  also 
known  as  "port  and  stall"  or  "bord  and   "oiSot 
pillar"  in  the  north  of  England,  "  pillar  and 
stall "  in  South  Wales,  and  "  stoop  and  room  "  in  Scotland, 
the  field  is  divided  into  strips  by  numerous  openingi 
driven  parallel  to  the  main  rise  heading  called  ''bords'' 
or  "bord  gates,"  which  are  again  divided  by  cutting 
through  them  at  intervals,  so  as  to  leave  a  series  of  pil- 
lars arranged  chequer-wise  over  the  entire  area.    These 
pillars  are  left  for  the  support  of  the  roof  as  the  work- 
ings advance,  so  as  to  keep  the  mine  open  and  free  from 
waste.     Fig.  1,  Plate  III.  represents  the  oldest  form  of 
this  class  of   working  as  practised  in  Scotland,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  size  of  the  pillar  is  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  stall  or  excavation,  about  }  of  the 
whole  seam  will  be  removed,  the  remainder  being  left  in 
the  pillars.    A  portion  of  this  may  be  got  by  the  prooeai 


Fig.  7.— "Creeps"  in  Coal-Mines. 

known  as  robbing  the  pillars,  but  the  coal  so  obtained  b 
liable  to  be  very  much  crushed  from  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  strata.  This  crushing  may  take  place 
either  from  above  or  below,  producing  what  are  known  ii 
"creeps"  or  "sits." 

A  coal  seam  with  a  soft  pavement  and  a  hard  roof 
is  the  most  subject  to  a  "  creep."  The  first  indication 
is  a  dull  hollow  sound  heard  when  treading  on  the 
pavement  or  floor,  probably  occasioned  by  some  of  the 
individual  layers  parting  from  each  other  as  shown  at 
a  fig.  7;  the  succeeding  stages  of  creep  are  shown  at 
6,  e,  d,  ff  and  g,  in  the  same  figure ;  the  last  being  the 
final  stage,  when  the  coal  begins  to  sustain  the  pressure 
•  from  the  overlying  strata,  in  common  with  the  dis- 
turbed pavement. 

"  Sits"  are  the  reverse  of  creeps :  in  the  one  case 
the  pavement  is  forced  up,  and  in  the  other  the  roof 
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Fig.  6. — Pit  bottom  arrangements,  Cambois  Colliery. 

bottom  is  increased  to  a  chamber  18  feet  high,  and  roofed 
with  rolled  iron  girders  of  a  double  T  section.  To  protect 
the  fillers  working  at  the  bottom,  strong  diagonal  guard 
timbers  are  placed  at  S  in  order  to  deflect  any  materials 


is  forced  or  falls  down,  for  want  of  proper  support  or 
tenacity  in  itself.  This  accident  generallv  arises  from 
an  improper  size  of  pillars;  some  roofii,  however,  are 
so  difficult  to  support  that  sits  take  place  where  the 
half  of  the  coal  is  left  in  pillars. 
•  Fig.  8  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  sits, — k,  m,  n  showing  different  stages. 

The  modem  method  of  pillar  working  is  shown  in 
Plate  IV.  In  the  Northumberland  steam-coal  district, 
where  it  is  carried  out  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
boards  are  6  to  6  yards  in  width,  while  the  pillars  are  22 yards 
broad  and  30  yards  long,  which  are  subsequently  got  out  oo 
cominff  back.  In  the  same  figure  is  also  snown  the  method 
of  woridng  whole  coal  and  pillars  ^t  the^Mnm^ime,  a  bar 
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rier  of  two  or  three  ranges  of  pillars  or  a  rib  of  solid  coal 
being  left  between  the  working  in  the  solid  and  those  in 
the  pillars.  The  space  from  which  the  entire  quantity  of 
ooal  has  been  remored  is  known  in  diflerent  districts  as 
the  "  goaf,"  "  gob,"  or  **  waste." 

Fig.  9  represents  the  Lancashire  STStem  of  pillar  work- 
ing.   The  area  is  laid  out  by  two  pairs  of  level  drifts, 


Fio.  9. — Lancashire  method  of  working  Coal. 

parallel  to  each  other,  about  150  yards  apart,  which 
are  carried  to  the  boundary.  About  100  yards  back  from 
the  boundary  a  communication  is  made  between  these  lev- 
els, from  which  other  levels  are  driven  forward,  dividing 
the  ooal  into  ribs  of  about  25  or  30  ^ards  wide,  which  are 
then  cut  back  by  taking  off  the  coal  in  slices  from  the  level 
towards  the  rise  in  breadths  of  about  six  yards.  By  this 
uiethod  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  got  backwards,  the  main 
roads  being  kept  in  solid  coal ;  the  intermediate  levels  not 
being  driven  till  they  are  wanted,  a  greater  amount  of  sup- 
port is  given,  and  the  pillars  are  less  crushed  than  is 
osnal  in  pillar  working. 

In  the  South  Wales  system  of  working,  cross  headings 
are  driven  from  the  main  roads  obliquely  across  the  rise  to 
get  a  sufficiently  easy  gradient  for  horse  roads,  and  from 
these  the  stalls  are  opened  out  with  a  narrow  entrance,  in 
order  to  leave  support  on  either  side  of  the  road,  but  after- 
wards widening  to  as  great  a  breadth  as  Uie  seam  will 
allow,  leaving  pillars  of  a  minimum  thickness.  The  cha- 
racter of  such  workings  is  very  irregular  in  plan,  and  as 
the  ventilation  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  it 
is  now  becoming  generally  superseded  by  more  improved 
methods. 

The  second  great  principle  of  workine  is 
that  known  as  long-wall  or  long-work,  in  which 
tiie  coal  is  taken  away  either  in  broad  faces 
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Fig.  10. — Long- wall  method  of  working  Coal  in  Derbyshire. 

from  roads  about  40  or  50  yards  apart  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  or  along  curved  faces  between  roads  radiat- 
ing from  the  pit  bottom — the  essential  feature  in  both 
esses  being  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  at  once, 
wMioat   mi  sub-dividing  it  into  pillars,  to  be  taken 


away  at  a  second  working.  The  roof  is  temporarily 
supported  by  wooden  props  or  pack  wallinff  of  stone  for 
a  sufficient  breadth  alone  the  face  to  protect  the  workmen, 
and  allow  them  to  work  together  behind.  The  general 
character  of  a  long-wall  working  is  shown  in  fig.  10,  which 
represents  an  area  of  about  500  acres  of  the  bottom  hard 
steam  coal  at  Shiplev  in  Derbvshire.  The  principal  road 
extends  from  the  shafts  southward  ;  and  on  both  sides  of 
it  the  coal  has  been  removed  from  the  lieht^haded  areaby 
cutting  it  back  perpendicularlv  towards  the  boundaries, 
along  faces  about  50  yards  in  length,  those  nearest  to  the 
shaft  being  kept  in  advance  of  those  farther  away,  pro- 
ducing a  step-shaped  outline  to  the  face  of  the  whole  coal. 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  method  the  whole  of  the  seam, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pillars  left  to  protect  the  main 
roadways,  is  removed.  The  roads  for  drawing  the  coal 
from  the  working  faces  to  the  shaft  are  kept  open  by  wall* 
ing  through  the  waste  or  goaf  produced  by  the  fall  of  the 
unsupported  roof.  The  straight  roads  are  the  air-ways  for 
carrying  pure  air  from  the  down-cast  shaft  to  the  working 
faces,  while  the  return  air  passes  along  the  faces  and  back 
to  the  up-cast  by  the  curved  road.  The  ab«ve  is  the  method 
of  working  long-wall  forward,  t.e.,  taking  the  coal  in  ad- 
vance from  the  pit  towards  the  boundary,  with  roads  kept 
open  through  the  gob.  Another  method  consists  in  driving 
towards  the  boundary,  and  taking  the  coal  backward  to- 
wards theshafts,  or  working  homeward,  allowing.the  waste 
to  close  up  without  roads  having  to  be  kept  open  through 
"^^  it.  This  is  of  course  preferable,  but  is  only  applicable 
j\  where  the  owner  of  the  mine  can  afford  to  expend  the 
capital  required  to  reach  the  limit  of  the  field  in  excess 
of  that  necessary  when  the  raising  of  coal  proceeds  part 
passu  with  the  extension  of  the  main  roads.  Fig.  9  is 
substantiallv  a  modification  of  this  kind  of  long-wall  work. 
Plate  III.  fig.  2,  represents  a  method  of  working  practised 
in  the  South  Yorkshire  district,  known  as  bords 
and  banks.  The  field  is  divided  by  levels  and  Yorlwhire 
headings  into  rectangular  banks,  while  from  the  method, 
main  levels  bords  or  wickets  about  30  yards 
wide,  separated  from  each  other  by  banks  of  about  the 
same  width,  are  carried  forward  in  long-wall  work,  as 
shown  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  the  waste  being  care- 
fully packed  behind  so  as  to  secure  the  ventilation.  When 
these  have  been  worked  up  to  the  extremity,  as  shown  on 
the  right  side,  the  intermeaiate  bank  is  removed  by  work- 
ing backwara  towards  the  level.  This  svstem,  therefore, 
combines  both  methods  of  long-wall  working,  but  b  not 
ffenerallv  applicable,  owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  ventilation, 
due  to  the  great  length  of  air-way  that  has  to  be  kept  open 
around  the  waste  on  each  bank. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods  may  be 
ffenerally  stated  as  follows.    Long-wall  work  is  best  suited 
for  thin  coals,  and  those  having  a  good  roof,  %,€,,  one  that 
gives  way  gradually  and  fills  up  the  excavation  made  by 
removing  tne  coal  without  scaling  off  suddenly  and  falling 
into  the  working  faces,  when  practically  the  whole  of  the 
coal  may  be  removed.    Against  these  advantages  must  be 
placed  the  difficulties  attending  the  maintenance  of  roads 
through  the  goaves,  and  in  some  cases  the  large  pro- 
portion of  slack  to  round  or  large  coal  obtained.  Pillar 
working,  in  the  whole  coal,  is  generally  reputed  to  give 
a  more  advantageous  proportion  of  round  coal  to  slack, 
the  latter  being  more  abundantly  pro<luced  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  pillars,  but  as  these  form  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  seam,  the  general  vield  is  more 
advantageous  than  in  the  former  method.    The  venti-  • 
r-^  lation  of  pillar  working  is  often  attended  with  difficulty, 
^     and  the  coal  is  longer  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
air,  a  point  of  importance  in  some  coals,  which  de- 
teriorate in  quality  when  exposed  to  a  hot  damp  at- 
mosphere.   The  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pil- 
lars in  the  best  modem  collieries  worked  upon  thin 
principle  has,  however,  done  much  to  approximate  the 
two  systems  to  an  equality  in  other  respects. 
The  working  of  very  thick  seams  pre- 
sents  certain  special  peculiarities,  owing  to   Jhfck 
the  difficulties  of  supporting  the  roof  in  the   seams, 
excavated  portions,  and  supplying  fresh  air 
to  the  workings.    The  most  typical  example  of  this  kind'of 
working  in  England  is  afforded  by  the  thick  coal  of  South 
Staffor£hire,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  closely  associated 
coal  seams,  varying  from  8  to  12  or  13,  divided  from  each 

other  by  their  partings,  but  making  togethe '  ^^^ 
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of  from  25  to  40  feet  or  more  in  thkknen.  The  partiiigB 
together  do  not  amomit  to  more  than  2  or  3  feet.  The 
method  of  workingwhich  has  been  long  in  use  is  repre- 
sented in  As.  13.  The  main  lerel  or  gate  road  is  driven 
in  the  bendies  ooal,  or  lower  part  of  the  seam,  while  a 
smaller  drill  for  rentilation,  called  an  air  heading,  is  ear- 
ned above  it  in  one  of  the  upper  beds  called  the  slipper 


Fie.  11.— South  Staffordahire  method  of  working  Thick  Coal. 

Ooal.  From  the  gate  road  a  heading  called  a  boltrhole  is 
opened,  and  extended  into  a  large  rectangular  chamber, 
known  as  a  ^  side  of  work,"  large  pillars  heing  left  at  reg- 
ular istervals,  besides  smaller  ones  or  cogs.  The  order  m 
which  the  coal  is  cut  is  sliown  in  the  dotted  and  nnmbered 

Squares  in  the  figure.  The  coid  is  first  cat  to  the  top  of  the 
ipper  coal  from  below,  after  which  the  npp^  portion  is 
either  broken  down  by  wedgin^^  or  falls  of  itself.  The 
wokrking  of  these  upj^er  portions  is  ezceedinglj  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  ereat  height  of  the  excavations,  and  fatal  acci- 
dents from  falls  of  roof  are  in  consequence  more  common 
in  8outh  Stafibrdshire  than  in  any  other  coal-field  in  this 
country.  The  air  from  the  down-cast  shaft  enters  from  the 
pile  road,  and  passes  to  the  up-cast  through  the  air  head- 
ing above.  Alx>nt  one-half  of  the  total  coal  (or  less)  is 
omained  in  the  first  working;  the  roof  is  then  allowed  to 
fall,  and  when  the  gob  is  sufficiently  consolidated,  fresh 
roads  are  driven  through  it  to  obtain  the  ribs  and  pillars 
left  behind  by  a  second  or  even,  in  some  cases,  a  third 
working.  The  loss  of  coal  by  this  method  is  very  consid- 
erahle,  hesides  great  risk  to  life  and  danger  from  fire.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  to  some  extent  superseded  by  the  long- 
wall  method,  the  opx)er  half  being'^taKen  at  the  first  work- 
ing, and  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  working  back- 
wards from  the  boundaries  to  the  shaft.  The  lower  half 
b  then  taken  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  fallen  roof  has 
become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  allow  the  mine  to  be  re- 
oi>ened. 

In  the  working  of  thick  seams  inclined  at  a  high  angle, 
soch  as  those  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  lignite 
mines  of  Styria  and  Bohemia,  the  method  of  working  in 
horizontal  slices,  about  12  or  15  feet  thick,  and  filling  up 
the  excavation  with  broken  rock  and  earth  from  the  sur- 
face, is  now  generally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  systems 
formerly  used.  At  Monceaux  les  Mines,  in  France,  a  seam 
40  feet  thick,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  is 
worked  in  the  following  manner.  A  level  is  driven  in  a 
sandstone  forming  the  floor,  along  the  course  of  the  coal, 
into  which  communications  are  made  by  cross  cuts  at 
intervals  of  16  yards,  which  are  driven  across  to  the  roof, 
dividing  up  the  area  to  be  worked  into  panels.  These  are 
worked  backwards,  the  coal  being  taken  to  a  height  of 
20  feet,  the  opening  being  packed  up  with  stone  sent  down 
from  the  surface.  As  each  stage  is  worked  out,  the  floor 
level  is  connected  with  th»t  next  below  it  by  means  of  an 
incline,  which  facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  packing 
material.  Stuff  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  clay 
is  found  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  filling,  as 
it  consolidates  readily  under  pressure. 

The  actual  cutting  of  the  coal  is  chiefly  performed  by 


maiuxal  labor,  the  tool  employed  being  a 
sharp-pointed  double-armed  pick^  which  is  ^  ^^^^ 
nearly  straight,  except  when  required  ftn'  use  eoaL^ 
in  hard  rock,  when  the  arms  are  made  with 
an  inclination  or  "anchored."  The  terms  pike,  pick, 
Dumdril,  and  slitter  are  applied  to  tht  colliers  pick  ui 
itiffivent  districts,  the  men  being  known  at  pikemen  or 
hewers.  In  driving  levels  it  is  necessary  to  cut  g^rooves 
vertically  parallel  to  the  walls,  a  process  known  as 
shearing;  but  the  most  important  operatioo  is  that 
known  as  holing  or-kirving,  which  consists  in  catting  a 
notch  or  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  seam  to  a  depth  of 
about  S  feet,  measured  back  from  the  face,  so  as  to  leave 
the  overhanging  part  onsapported,  whidi  then  either 
fiills  of  its  own  accord  within  a  few  hours,  or  is  bron^t 
down  eitlier  by  drivinff  wedges  along  the  top.  or  by 
blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  process  of  houng  in 
ooal  is  one  of  tlie  severest  kinds  of  human  labor.  It 
has  to  be  performed  in  a  constrained  position^  and  the 
miner  lying  on  his  side  has  to  cut  to  a  much  greater 
height,  in  order  to  get  room  to  carry  the  groove  in  to 
a  sufficient  depth,  than  is  required  to  brinff  the  eoal 
down,  giving  rise  to  a  great  waste  in  slack  as  com- 
pared with  machine  work.  This  is  sometimes  ob- 
viated by  holing  in  the  beds  below  the  ooal,  or  in  any 
portion  of  a  seam  of  inferior  quidity  that  may  not  tie 
worth  working.  This  loss  is  proportionately  greater 
in  thin  than  in  thick  seams,  the  sime  quantity  bebg 
cot  to  wasto  in  either  case.  The  method  of  catttng 
ooal  on  the  long- wall  system  is  seen  in  fi^.  12,  repre- 
senting the  working  at  the  Shipley  colliery.  The 
coal  is  40  inches  thick,  with  a  seam  of  fire-clay  and  a 
roof  of  black  shale ;  about  6  inches  of  the  upper  part, 
known  as  the  roof  coal,  not  being  worth  workine,  is  left 
behind.  A  groove  of  triangular  section  of  30  in<£es  bise 
and  9  inches  high  is  cut  along  the  fiice,  inclined  timbsr 
proiM  being  placed  at  intervals  to  support  the  overfaaagiag 
portion  until  the  required  length  is  cot.  Theee  are  then 
removed,  and  the  coal  is  allowed  to  fall,  wedges  or  T 


Fio.  12. — Long-wall  working-face— Plan  and  Section.  ^ 

being  employed  when  necessary.  The  roof  of  the  exca- 
vation is  supported  as  the  ooal  is  removed,  by  packing  op 
the  waste  material,  and  by  a  double  row  of  props,  two  fiMt 
from  each  other,  placed  temporarily  along  the  face.  Thsie 
are  placed  5  feet  apart,  the  props  of  the  back  row  alteraal- 
ing  with  those  in  front.    The  props  used  are  preferably  of 
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small  oak  or  English  larch,  but  large  quantities  of  fir  props, 
oit  to  the  right  length,  are  also  imported  from  the  north  oi 
Europe.  As  the  work  proceeds  onwards,  the  props  are  with- 
drawn and  replaced  in  advance^  except  those  toat  ma^  be 
ertishfid  bj  the  pressure  or  buried  by  sudden  falls  of  the 
iDol 

In  Yorkshire  hollow  square  pillars,  formed  by  pilinff  up 
diort  blocks  of  wood  or  chocks,  are  often  used  instead  of 
props  formed  of  a  single  stem.  Iron  pit  props  hare  been 
proposed  at  different  times,  but  their  use  has  not  become 
general.  When  the  coal  has  been  under-cut  for  a  sufficient 
length,  the  struts  are  withdrawn,  and  the  overhanging  mass 
is  allowed  to  fall  during  the  time  that  the  workmen  are  out 
of  the  pit,  or  it  may  be  brought  down  by  driving  wedges, 
or  if  it  foe  of  a  compact  character  a  blast  of  gunpowder  in 
a  bore  hole  near  the  roof  may  be  required.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  it  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  vertical  grooves 
In  the  fiu»  to  determine  the  limit  of  the  £di11,  such  limits 
being  osnaliy  dependent  upon  the  deet  or  divisional  phiaes 
fe  the  coal,  especially  when  the  work  is  carried  perpen- 
dicular to  them  or  on  the  end. 

g^^  ^  The  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  kbor 

^!^g  in  cutting^  coal  has  long  been  a  favorite  prob- 
~   "'  lem  with  inventors,  the  earliest  plan  being  that 

of  Menzies,  in  1761,  who  proposed  to  work  « 


heavy  pick  underground  by  power  tranmoitted  from  ao 
engine  at  the  surface,  through  the  agencies  of  speai^rods 
and  chains  passing  over  pulleys;  but  none  of  the  methods 
suggested  proved  to  be  practically  successful  until  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  compressed  air  into  mines  furnished 
a  convenient  motive  power,  susceptible  of  being  carried  to 
considerable  distances  without  any  great  loss  of  pressure. 
This  agent  has  of  late  years  been  applied  in  various  wa^s, 
in  madfcines  which  either  imitate  the  action  of  the  oollier 
by  cutting  with  a  pick  or  make  a  groove  by  rotating  cut- 
ters attached  to  an  endless  chain  or  a  revolving  disc  or 
wheel.  The  most  successful  of  the  first  class,  or  pick  ma- 
chines, is  that  of  Mr.  William  Firth  of  Sheffield,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  13.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  horisontal 
piston  and  cylinder  engine  fixed  upon  a  platform  carried 
upon  four  wheels,  which  are  coupled  together  by  side  rods, 
so  that  on  motion  being  communicated  by  means  of  a  mitre 
wheel  in  the  hind  axle,  it  can  be  moved  forward  by  hand. 
On  the  forward  end  of  the  frame  are  two  bosses  forming  tlie 
centres  for  a  pair  of  bell  cranks  or  bent  levers  placed  close 
to  the  ground,  and  lacing  in  opposite  directions,  either  one 
of  which  can  be  connected  with  the  piston  rod.    The  < 


arm  of  each  lever  carries  a  square  socket,  into  which  is  fixed 
the  pick,  which  has  two  cutting  heads,  one  placed  a  little 
in  front  of  the  other  m  as  to  cut  to  the  whole  depth  at  one 


JfiQ.  13.— Firth's  Coal-ootting  Maohlna. 


opentioD.  In  the  older  forms  picks  of  different  length  were 
Dsed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  over  the  work  a  second  or 
third  time,  in  order  to  hole  to  the  full  depth.  The  cutting 
points  are  loose,  being  secured  by  cotters  to  the  pick  hea£ 
so  that  broken  or  blunted  ones  can  be  readily  replacea 
without  removing^he  pick  arm.  The  power  used  is  air, 
at  about  40  to  GOib  above  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  con- 
ducted from  the  reservoir  connected  with  a  compressing 
enrine  at  the  surface,  through  iron  pipes  fixed  in  the  pit, 
ana  along  th«  main  roads  to  the  working  face,  where  thick 
vulcanisra  india-rubber  pipes  are  used,  sufficient  length 
of  pipe  lying  loose  on  the  eround  to  allow  the  engine  to 
move  freely,  the  connection  oeing  made  by  a  screwcS  joint 
at  the  back  of  the  slide-valve  chest.  The  valve  is  worked 
by  tappets  on  the  oiston-rod,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  self-actinff 
when  properlv  adjusted ;  it  can  also  be  moved  by  hand. 
The  pick  holden  face  in  opposite  directions,  in  order  that 
the  madiine  may  be  worked  from  either  side.  The  size 
of  the  machine  as  ordinarily  made  is  about  4  feet  in  length. 
2  feet  2  inches  high,  and  from  18  to  24  inches  gauge  oi 
railB.  The  weight  is  about  15  cwt  The  working  speed  is 
from  60  to  90  strokes  per  minute,  corresponding  to  a  length 
of  from  10  to  20  yaros,  cut  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  per  hour. 
At  the  former  rate,  or  60  yards  per  shift  of  6  hours,  the 
work  done  corresponds  to  that  of  12  average  men.  The 
width  of  the  |^roove  is  from  2  to  8  inches  at  tlie  face,  dimin- 
ishing to  1}  inches  at  the  back,  the  proportion  of  waste  be- 
ing very  considerably  diminished  as  compared  with  the  sys- 
tem of  holing  by  hand.  The  use  of  this  macliine  has  allowed 
a  thin  seam  of  cannel,  from  10  to  14  inches  in  thickness,  to 
be  worked  to  profit,  which  had  formerly  been  abandoned 
as  too  hard  to  be  worked  by  hand-labor. 
An  earlier  form  of  the  second  class  of  machine,  in  which 


the  cutters  have  a  oontinuocB  motion  like  those  of  a  slot- 
ting  machine,  is  that  invented  bv  Mr.  William  Peace  in 
theWigan  district,  which  is  reproduced  from  the  last  edition 
as  illustrating  the  principle  which  has  since  been  carried 
out  by  other  inventors  in  a  more  convenient  and  simplified 
form.  It  is  represented  in  Plate  V.,  figs.  1, 2,  and  8.  AAA 
is  the  frame,  upon  which  are  fixed  one  or  more  cylinders 
B,  arranged  so  as  to  turn  a  crank  shaft  C^  fixed  to  the  frame, 
as  is  also  another  shaft  D.  This  latter  is  capable  of  being 
turned  by  the  former,  by  means  of  mitre  or  bevel  wheels 
E££ ;  upon  the  lower  ^d  of  the  latter  shaft  D  is  placed 
a  wheel  termed  the  driving  wheel,  having  upon  its  pieriph- 
ery  a  groove  with  suitaUe  projections  for  working  into  and 
propelling  a  chain  or  band.  Beneath  or  to  the  side  of  the 
frame  (or  both)  is  fixed  temporarily  or  otherwise  a  lever, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  constructed  to  carry  a  wheel 
called  the  terminal  wheel,  marked  HH ;  a  chain  or  band 
is  made  to  pass  round  the  driving  and  terminal  wheels, 
and  by  means  of  the  driving  wheel  FF  it  is  made  to  re- 
volve. Into  the  chain  are  nxed  cutters  of  difiTerent  forms 
(see  the  parts  marked,  figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7),  which,  when 
the  machine  is  in  action,  revolve  with  it,  and  upon  being 
pressed  or  drawn  against  the  coal,  erode  and  excavate  the 
same.  The  distance  of  the  excavation  from  the  face  of  the 
coal  is  governed  by  the  dimensions  of  the  machine,  and 
by  the  length  of  the  lever  and  Uie  distance  between  the 
driving  and  terminal  wheels.  The  arrangements  of  the 
lever  sdlow  it  to  revolve,  and  to  excavate  any  given  range ; 
see  dotted  lines  fig.  1. 

If  found  necessary,  two  or  even  three  levers  may  be  in 
operation  at  the  same  time,  and  arranged  to  cut  in  any 
direction.  Other  parts  of  the  machine  not  particularly 
described  are  capable  of  eUvating  and  depresBing^tb 
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Mrt  of  the  machine,  marked  V,  T,  U,  W :  and  iboee  marked 
X,  Y,  Z,  and  K  are  capable  of  propelling  the  machine 
whilst  at  work,  by  acting  against  the  prop. 

The  Gartsherrie  machine  of  Messn.  Baird  is  of  the  same 
diaracter,  bat  the  chain  of  cotters  works  round  a  fixed  frame 
or  jib  projecting  at  right  angles  from  tlie  engine  carriaj^e, 
instead  of  traversing  upon  a  centre,  an  arrangement  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  cut  from  the  end  of  the  block  of  coal 
to  the  foil  depth,  instead  of  holing  into  it  from  the  &ce. 
The  forward  feed  is  given  by  a  chain  winding  upon  a  dram, 
which  hauls  upon  a  pulley  fixed  to  a  prop  about  30  yards 
in  advance.  Thb  is  one  of  the  most  compact  form  of  ma- 
chines, the  smaller  size  being  only  20  inches  high.  With 
an  air  pressure  of  from  35  to  40  lb  per  square  inch,  a  length 
of  from  300  to  350  feet  of  coal  is  holed,  2  ft.  9  in.  deep,  in 
the  shift  of  from  8  to  10  hours. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  coal-cutting  machines  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Winstonly  &  Barker  (fig.  14),  which  is 
driven  by  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  placed  on  a  frame 
running  on  rails  in  the  usual  way.  The  crank  shaft  car- 
ries a  pinion  which  gears  into  a  toothed  wheel  of  a  coarse 
pitch,  carrying  cutters  at  the  ends  of  the  teeth.  This  wheel 
18  mounted  on  a  carrier  which,  beine  movable  about  its 
centre  by  a  screw  ^ring  work^  by  hand,  ^ives  a  radial 
sweep  to  the  cutting  edges,  as  in  the  machine  figured  in 
Plate  V.  "When  at  work  it  is  slowly  turned  until  the  car- 
rier is  at  right  angles  to  the  frame,  when  the  cut  has  at- 


Fio.  14.^Wiiistanly  A  Barker's  Coal-cutUng  Maehine— Plan. 

tmlned  the  full  depth.  The  forward  motion  is  given  by  a 
chain  winding  upon  a  crab  placed  in  front,  which  is  worked 
by  a  boy  who  bauls^  it  slowly  forward.  With  25  lb  pres- 
sure it  will  hole  3  feet  deep,  at  the  rate  of  30  yards  |)cr 
hour,  the  cut  being  onlpr  2}  m.  high,  but  it  will  only  work 
on  one  side  of  the  carnage. 

Another  kind  of  application  of  machinery  to 
Goad  coal  mining  is  that  of  Messrs.  Bidder  A  Jones, 

nacmnes.  ^hicli  is  intended  to  replace  the  use  of  blasting 
with  gunpowder  for  bringing  down  the  coal^  a 
practice  which  m  fiery  collieries  is  often  attended  with 
considerable  danger  from  the  flash  of  the  explosion  firing 
the  gas  ffiven  ofi*  the  coal.  It  consists  of  a  small  hydraulic 
press,  which  forces  a  set  of  expanding  bits  or  wedges  into 
a  bore-hole  previously  bored  by  a  long  screw  auger  or  drill, 
worked  by  hand,  the  action  of  the  press  being  continued 
until  a  sufficient  strain  is  obtained  to  bring  down  the  coal. 
The  arrangement  i&  in  fact,  a  modification  of  the  plug  and 
feather  system  used  in  stone  quarrying  for  obtaining  large 
blocks,  but  with  the  substitution  of  the  powerful  rending 
force  of  the  hydraulic  press  for  hand-power  in  driving  up 
the  wedges.  This  apparatus  has  been  used  at  Harecastle 
in  North  StafiTordshire^  and  found  to  work  well,  but  with  the 
disadvantage  of  bringing  down  the  coal  in  unmanageably 
large  masses.  The  use  of  gunpowder  in  very  fiery  mines 
is  always  attended  with  danger,  and  a  method  of  wedging 
down  coal  sufficiently  perfected  to  be  of  general  application 
would  add  greatly  to  tne  security  of  the  colliers  in  working 
such  nines. 

Under*  ^®  removal  of  the  coal  when  broken  from 

groond  the  working  faces  to  the  pit  bottom  or  to  the 
ooBvef-  main  levels  is  efiected  mainly  by  hand  labor 
•ne^  when  the  mine  is  small,  and  the  distances  to  be 


traversed  inconsiderable,  and  in  mines  of  greater  extent  by 
horse  or  steam  traction.    The  simplest  method  is  that  of 
l(Mtdine  the  broken  coal  on  to  a  sledge,  which  b  dragged 
along  3ie  floor  to  the  level,  but  now  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing railways  to  the  face  is  almost  universal.    The  old  form 
of  flat  rail  or  tram  is  still  largely  used,  the  wagons  havins 
sharp-edged  disc  wheels,  but  probably  edge  rails  and  flanRsd 
wheels  are  now  more  general.    The  class  of  rail  used  is 
generally  a  flat-bottom^  or  bridge  section,  weighing  from 
15  to  26  u>  per  yard,  laid  upon  cross  sleepers,  which,  in  roads 
that  are  intended  to  bo  kept  open  for  some  time,  are  fixed 
down  firmly,  but  are  laid  m  a  temporary  manner  along  the 
working  faces,  and  in  similar  positions  where  it  is  neoesMtir 
to  be  continually  shifting  them,  as,  for  instance,  where  coal- 
cutting  machines  are  used.    The  arrangement  of  the  draw- 
ing roads  at  the  face  of  a  long-wall  colliery  is  seen  in  the 
plan  fig.  12,  where  the  rails  are  brought  to  the  face  upon 
a  smooth  iron  plate,  upon  which  the  trams  can  be  easily 
handled  by  turning  on  the  flanges  of  the  wheels.    The 
names  applied  to  the  vehicles  in  which  the  coal  is  carried 
vary  considerably,  as  do  also  their  size  and  capacity.   The 
won!  "  corf"  or  "  corve,"  representing  the  old  basket sle<i^ 
is  one  of  the  most  generally  used,  as  are  "tram,'*  signifying 
a  tram  wagon,  and  "  tub,"  of  the  same  signification  as  the 
last,  but  a  representative  of  the  old  method  of  drawing  in 
wooden  buckets.  In  South  Stafibrdshire  and  other  Midland 
districts,  a  contrivance  called  a  "  skip  "  is  the  representatiTe 
method  of  conveyance;  thb  consists  of  a  platform 
with  tram  wheels,  upon  which  the  coal  b  built  up  to 
a  considerable  height,  the  larse  pieces   round  the 
sides  being  kept  together  by  loose  rings  of  sheet 
iron,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  pack^  full  with 
small  coal, — the  whole  arrangement  representinff  a 
kind  of  cask.    This,  however, Tike  most  of  the  similar 
primitive  methods,  is  giving  way  to  the  more  improved 
system  of  tubs  or  trams.    These  are  small  railway 
trucks,  generally  with  flanged  wheeb  and  square- 
sided  bodies,  either  of  wood  or  wrought  iron,  varying 
in  capacity  from  4  cwt  in  thin  seams  to  10  or  12  cwt 
in  fhidcer  seams. 

In  the  removal  of  the  coal  from  the  workings  the 
first  portion  of  the  journey  b  generally  performed  by 
hand-power,  boys  being  employed  to  push  the  trams 
before  them  to  the  main  roads.    In  tlie  thin  seams  of 
South  Yorkshire  and  other  places,  considerable  jour- 
neys are  oflen  performed  in  thb  way,  the  boys  known 
as  "hurriers"  or  "putters"  being  obliged  to  crawl 
at  full  length,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  excava- 
tion.   As  a  general  rule  boys  are  not  allowed  to  work 
in  collieries  when  below  12  years  of  age,  but  in  these 
thin    mines    special    exemptions    are   granted,    permit- 
ting the  use  of  younger  boys  as  putters  when  required. 
Where  the  leveb  are  large,  horse  traction  b  in  common 
use  I  the  trams  are  formed  up  into  trains,  and  from  6  to  16 
vehicles  are  drawn  by  one  horse.    A  considerable  number 
of  ponies  are  imported  into  the  northern  ports  of  this 
country  from  Norway  and  Iceland  for  thb  purpose  every 
year.    The  supply  of  horses  b,  however,  becoming  scarcer, 
and  the  price  nighe#,  so  that  the  use  of  underground  en- 

g'ncs  is  generally  adopted  where  the  output  b  sufficiently 
rge  to  justify  the  expenditure.  This  b  done  by  hauling 
or,  as  it  b  called  in  the  North  of  England,  leading  the 
trains  of  tubs  by  rope  traction.  In  a  large  colliery  where 
the  shafts  are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  the 
workings  extend  on  all  sides,  both  to  the  dip  and  rise^  the 
drawing  roads  for  the  coal  may  be  of  three  difllerent  kmdi, 
— (1)  leveb  driven  at  right  aneles  to  the  dip,  suitable  for 
horse  roads,  (2),  rise  ways,  known  as  jinny  roads,  jig- 
brows,  or  up-brows,  which,  when  of  sufficient  slopes  may 
be  used  as  self-acting  planes,  i.e.,  the  loaded  wa^ns  may 
be  made  to  pull  back  the  empty  ones  to  the  working  faces, 
and  (3)  dip  or  down-brows,  requiring  engine  power.  A 
road  may  be  used  as  a  self-acting  or  gravitating  incline 
when  the  gradient  b  1  in  30  or  steeper,  in  which  case  the 
train  b  lowered  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  or  brake 
drum  at  the  upper  end,  the  return  empty  train  being  at- 
tached to  the  opposite  end  of  the  rope  and  hauled  up  by 
the  descending  load.  The  arrangements  for  thb  purpose 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  with 
one  nxing  of  the  machinery ;  where  it  b  likely  to  be  used 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  drum  and  brake  are  solidly 
constructed,  and  the  ropes  of  steel  or  iron  wire  carefully 
guided  over  friction  roller^  ^^f^P^  atiatpyab  between  iht 
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nils  to  prevent  them  from  chafing  and  wearing  out  on  the 
groand.  Where  the  load  has  to  be  hauled  up  a  rising 
gradient,  underground  engines,  driven  by  steam  or  com- 
prened  air,  are  now  generally  used.  In  some  cases  steam 
generated  in  boilers  at  the  surface  is  carried  in  pipes  to  the 
engines  below,  but  this  can  be  done  with  less  loss  of  power 
by  sending  down  compressed  air  in  the  same  way.  The 
use  of  underground  boilers  placed  near  the  upcast  pit,  as 
b  fie.  6,  so  Uiat  the  smoke  and  gases  help  the  ventilat- 
ing lumaoe,  is  most  convenient  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
miter-preaBure  engines,  driven  by  a  column  of  water  equal 
to  the  aepth  of  the  pit,  have  also  been  employed  for  haul- 
ing. These  can,  however,  only  be  used  advantageously 
where  there  are  fixed  pumps,  the  fall  of  water  generating 
the  power  resulting  in  a  load  to  be  removed  by  the  expend- 
iture of  an  equivalent  amount  of  power  in  the  pumping 
engine  above  that  necessary  for  keeping  down  tne  mine 
water. 

There  are  four  principal  methods  in  which  steam  power 
can  be  applied  to  underground  traction.  These,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the  Beport  of 
the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for 
1867-68,  are  as  follows :~ 

1.  Tail  rope  system. 

2.  Endless  chain  system. 

3.  Endless  rope  system  on  the  ground. 

4.  Endless  rope  system  overheful.- 

The  three  last  may  be  considered  as  modifications  of 
tiie  same  principle.  In  the  first,  which  is  that  generallv 
used  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  a  single  line  of  rails. 
is  used,  the  loaded  tube  being  drawn  **out  bye,"  t.e.,  towards 
the  shaft,  and  the  empty  ones  returned  "in bye,"  or  towards 
the  working  faces,  by  reversing  the  engine ;  while  in  the 
other  sjTstems,  double  lines,  with  the  rope  travelling  contin- 
oously  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  rule.  On  the  tail 
rope  plan  the  engine  has  two  drums  worked  by  spur  gear- 
ing, which  can  be  connected  with,  or  cast  loose  from,  tlie 
dnving  shaft  at  pleasure.  The  main  rope,  which  draws 
out  the  loaded  tubs,  coils  upon  one  drum,  and  passes  near 
the  floor  over  guide  sheaves  placed  about  20  feet  apart 
The  tail  rope,  which  is  of  lighter  section  than  the  main 
one,  is  coilea  on  the  second  drum,  passes  over  similar  guide 
sheaves  placed  near  the  roof  or  siae  of  the  gallery  round  a 
palley  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  and  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  train  or  set  of  tubs.  When  the  IcKui  is  being  drawn 
out,  the  engine  pulls  directly  on  the  main  rope,  coiling  it 
on  to  its  own  drum,  while  the  tail  drum  runs  loose  pay- 
ing out  its  rope,  a  slight  brake  pressure  being  used  to  pre- 
vent its  running  out  too  fast.  When  the  set  arrives  out 
bye,  the  main  rope  will  be  wound  up,  and  the  tail  rope 
pass  out  from  the  drum  to  the  end  ana  back,  t.«.,  twice  the 
length  of  the  way ;  the  set  is  returned  in  bye,  by  reversing 
the  engine  casting  loose  the  main,  and  coupling  up  the  taU 
drum,  so  that  the  tail  rope  is  wound  up,  and  the  main  rope 
paid  out  This  method,  which  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
m  use  for  twentv-five  years  or  more  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, is  best  adapted  for  ways  that  are  nearlv  level,  or 
when  many  branches  are  intended  to  be  workea  from  one 
engine,  and  can  be  carried  round  curves  of  small  radius 
without  deranging  the  trains ;  but  as  it  is  intermittent  in 
action,  considerable  engine-power  is  required  in  order  to 
set  up  Uie  required  sp^,  which  is  from  8  to  10  miles  per 
nour.  From  8  to  10  tube  are  usually  drawn  in  a  set,  the 
ways  beinff  often  from  2000  to  3000  yards  long.  In  dip 
workings  Uie  tail  rope  is  often  made  to  work  a  pump  con- 
nected with  the  bottom  pulley,  which  forces  the  water  back 
to  the  cistern  of  the  main  pumping  engine  in  the  pit 

For  the  endless  chain  s]rstem,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
Wigan  district,  a  double  line  of  way  is  necessarv,  one  line 
ibr  full  and  the  other  for  empty  tubs.  The  chain  passes 
over  a  pulley  driven  by  the  engine,  placed  at  such  a  height 
as  to  allow  it  to  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  tubs,  and  round 
a  similar  pulley  at  the  far  end  of  the  plane.  The  forward 
edge  of  the  tub  carries  a  proiecting  pin  or  horn,  with  a 
notch  into  which  the  chain  falls  which  drags  the  tub  for- 
ward. The  road  at  the  outer  end  is  made  of  a  less  slope 
than  the  chain,  so  that  on  arrival  the  tub  is  lowered,  clears 
the  pin,  and  so  becomes  detached  from  the  chain.  The 
tabs  are  placed  on  at  intervals  of  about  20  vards,  the  chain 
movingoontinuously  at  a  speed  of  from  2}  to  4  miles  per 
hour.  This  system  presents  the  greatest  advantages  in  point 
of  economy  of  driving  power,  especially  where  the  gra- 
dients are  variable,  but  is  expensive  in  fiist  cost,  and  is  not 
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well  suited  for  curves,  and  branch  roads  cannot  be  worked 
continuously,  as  a  fresh  set  of  pulleys  worked  by  bevel 
gearing  is  required  for  each  branch. 

The  endless  rope  system  may  be  used  vrith  either  a  single 
or  double  line  of  way,  but  the  latter  is  more  generally  ad- 
vantageous. The  rope,  which  is  guided  upon  sheaves  be- 
tween the  rails,  is  taken  twice  round  the  h^  pulley ;  or  a 
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Fig.  15. 

Fowler's  clip  pullev  may  be  used.  It  is  also  customary  to 
use  a  stretching  pulle^r  to  keep  the  rope  strained  when  the 
pull  of  the  load  diminishes.  This  is  done  bjr  passing  » 
loop  at  the  upper  end  round  a  pulley  mounted  in  a  travel- 
ling frame,  to  which  is  attached  a  weight  of  about  16  cwt 
hanging  by  a  cliain.  This  weight  pulls  directly  against 
the  rope ;  so  if  the  latter  slacks,  the  weight  pulls  out  the 
pulley  frame  and  tightens  it  up  again.  The  tube  are  usu- 
ally formed  into  sets  of  from  2  to  12,  the  front  one  being 
coupled  up  by  a  short  length  of  chain  to  a  clamping  hook 
formed  of  two  jaws  moulded  to  the  curve  of  the  rope  which 
are  attached  b^  the  "  run  rider,"  as  the  driver  accompany- 
ing the  train  is  called.  This  system  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles the  tail  rope,  but  has  the  advantage  of  working 
with  one-third  less  length  of  rope  for  the  same  length  of 
way. 

The  endless  rope  system  overhead  is  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  the  endless  chain.  The  wagons  are  attached  at  in- 
tervals by  short  lengths  of  cliains  lapped  twice  round  the 
rope  and  hooked  into  one  of  the  links,  or  in  sonae  cases 
the  chains  are  hooked  into  hempen  loops  on  the  main  rope. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  col-         ^^ 
liery  work  is  the  management  of  the  ventila-  tJJ^/*" 
tion,  involving  as  it  does  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  the  men  working  in  the  pit,  as  well  as  the  removal 
of  inflammable  gases  that  may  be  given  off*  by  the  coal. 
This  is  effected  bv  carrying  through  the  workings  a  laige 
volume  of  air  which  is  kept  continually  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  descending  from  the  surface  by  one  or 
more  pits  known  as  intake  or  downcast  pits,  and  leaving 
the  mine  by  a  return  or  upcast  pit    Such  a  circulation  of 
air  can  only  be  effected  by  mechanical  means  when  the 


Fig.  16. 

workings  are  of  any  extent,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  considerations : — 

If  the  shafts  A  and  B,  fig.  15,  were  of  equal  depth  from 
the  horizontal  plane,  and  connected  by  the  mine  C,  the  air 
would  fill  l^e  openings  and  remain  quiescent  If  the  one 
were  to  the  dip  of  the  other,  but  communicating  with  the 
surface  at  a  higher  level,  as  by  fig.  16,  it  would  sometimes 
happen,  in  summer,  that  D  would  be  the  downcast,  and  £ 
the  upcast,  and  in  winter,  E  the  downcast,  and  D  the  up- 
cast   These  conditions  are  in<^M^^b;^^y«^tg^5^j^ 
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the  earth  at  a  certain  depth  being  nearly  constant,  while 
the  atmosphere  is  changeable, — the  column  of  air  in  D  d 
being  at  a  lower  temperature  in  summer  than  the  column 
of  air  E  c,  and  the  reverse  in  winter. 

The  methods  actually  adopted  are — (1)  The  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  the  upcast  pit  by  a  furnace  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom; and  (2)  Exhaustion  by  machinery  at  the  surface. 


Furnace. 


Fio.  17.— Guibal's  Fan. 

The  former  plan,  although  hitherto  most  generally  used, 
is  in  many  places  becoming  replaced  by  some  form  or 
machine. 

The  usual  form  of  yentilating  furnace  is  a  plain 
firegrate  placed  under  an  arch,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  upcast  shaft  by  an  inclined  drift.  It  is  separated 
from  the  coal  by  a  narrow  passage  walled  and  arched  in 
brick-work  on  both  sides.  The  size  of  the  grate  varies  with 
the  requirements  of  the  ventilation,  but  U'om  6  to  10  feet 
broad  and  from  6  to  8  feet  long  are  usual  dimensions. 
At  Sliireoaks  Colliery,  in  Nottingnamshire,  a  furnace  con- 
suming 6  tons  of  slack  j)er  24  hours  upon  a  grate  surface 
of  72  square  feet  maintains  a  circulation  of  about  120,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  At  Hetton  Colliery,  Durham,  the. 
grate  is  a  long,  narrow  rectangle,  25  feet  by  5  feet,  with 
numerous  furnace-doors  on  the  long  side,  so  arranged  that 
the  surface  fired  may  be  varied  according  to  the  amount  of 
draught  required.  There  are  two  bunker-holes  for  coals, 
and  a  stoking  passage,  7  feet  wide,  in  front  of  the  furnace. 
The  fire  should  be  kept  as  thin  and  bright  as  possible,  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  smoke  in  the  upcast.  When  the 
mine  is  free  from  gas,  the  furnace  may  be  worked  by  the 
return  air,  but  it  is  better  to  take  fresh  air  directly  from 
the  downcast  by  a  scale,  or  split^  from  the  main  current. 
The  return  air  from  fiery  workings  is  never  allowed  to 


Fio.  18.— Waddle's  Fan. 

approach  the  furnace,  but  is  carried  into  the  upcast  by  a 
special  channel,  called  a  dumb  drift,  some  distance  above 


tne  furnace  drift,  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
products  of  combustion  until  they  have  been  cooled  below 
the  igniting  point  of  fire-damp.  Where  the  upcast  pit  is 
used  for  drawing  coal,  it  is  usual  to  discharge  the  smoke 
and  gases  througn  a  short  lateral  drift  near  the  surface  into 
a  tall  chimney,  so  as  to  keep  the  pit^top  as  clear  as  possible 
for  working.  Otherwise  the  chimney  is  built  directly  over 
(he  mouth  of  the  piU 


Various  kinds  of  machines  for  ventilation,        w-ig^ 
both  by  direct  exhaustion  and  centrifugal  dis-  JentiliSS 
placement,  have  been  tried  both  in  England 
and  in  Belgium.    Of  the  former  class  are  the  great  bell 
machines,  resembline  gasometers,  .12  feet  to  22  feet  in  di 
ameter,  and  9  feet  high,  moving  in  a  water  tank  with 
balanced  flap  valves  for  alternately  admitting  and  exhaust- 
ing  the  air.    These  were  used  at  Marihay e,  near  Li^ 
and  at  Cwm  Avon  in  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Struv^  Per- 
haps the  largest  of  the  class  of  piston  machines  is  that 
at  I^ixon's  Navigation  Pit,  near  Aberdare,  which  has 
rectangular  pistons,  30  feet  by  22  feet,  moving  ho^ 
izon tally  through  a  stroke  of  7  feet,  the  lower  edge 
being  supported  by  rollers  running  on  rails.    The 
great  weient  of  the  moving  parts  in  this  class  of  ma- 
chine mfikes  them  incapable  of  acting  at  any  very 
high   speed,    and    consequently^  expensive   for  the 
amount  of  work  done.    This  is  in  some  d^ee  obvi- 
ated in  the  rotary  piston  machines  of  Fabry  and 
Lemielle,  the  former  resembling  in  principle  Koot's 
blower,  now  so  much  used  in  blowing  foundry  and 
smiths'  fires,  but  on  a  larger  scale.    iCemielle's  ven- 
tilator   is  a  vertical   drum    revolving   eccentrically 
within  a  cylindrical  casing.    The  drum  carries  three 
pointed  blades,  which  are  drawn  in  or  out  by  radios 
oars  as  it  revolves,  so  as  to  enclose  and  sweep  out  at 
each  revolution  the  bod^  of  air  included  between 
the  two  cylinders.    This  is  one  of  the  best  madiines 
of  its  class,  producing  a  comparatively  high  effect  for  the 
power  expended.    An  American  machine  of  this  kind  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bellows,  vol.  iii.  p. 
476,  fig.  5. 

Of  late  years  various  kinds  of  centrifugal  machines,  or 
fans,  have  come  into  use  instead  of  ventilating  furnaces. 
One  of  the  roost  successful  of  these  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Guibal  of  Li^e,  represented  in  fig.  17.  The  fan  has  eight 
arms,  framed  together  of  wrought-iron  bars,  with  diagonal 
struts,  so  as  to  obtain  rigidity  with  comparative  lightness, 
carrying  flat  close-boarded  blades  at  their  extremities.  It 
revolves  with  the  smallest  possible  clearance  in  a  chamber 
of  masonry,  one  of  the  side  walls  being  perforated  bv  a  lar{[e 
round  hole,  through  which  the  air  from  the  mine  is  admit- 
ted to  the  centre  of  the  fan.  The  lower  quadrant  of  the  cas- 
ing is  enlarged  spirally,  so  as  leave  a  narrow  rectangular 
opening  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  air  is  discharged 
into  a  chimney  of  gradually  increasing  section  carried  to  a 
height  of  about  25  feet  The  size  of  the  discharge  aperture 
can  be  varied  by  means  of  a  flexible  wooden  shutter  sliding 
in  a  groove  in  a  cast-iron  plate,  curved  to  the  slope  of  the 
casing.  By  the  use  of  the  spiral  guide  casing  and  the  chim- 
ney, the  velocity  of  the  effluent  air  is  gradually  reduced 
up  to  the  point  of  final  discharge  into  the  atmosphere, 
wnereby  a  greater  useful  efiect  is  realized  than  is  the  case 
when  the  air  streams  freely  from  the  circumference 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  rotating  fan.  The 
power  i^  applied  by  steam  acting  directly  on  a  crank 
at  one  end  of  the  axle.  In  most  of  tlie  newer  ex- 
amples, which  are  generally  of  large  size,  the  power 
is  divided,  an  engine  beine  placed  on  each  sida  At 
Washington  Colliery,  Durham,  a  machine  of  86  feet 
diameter,  12  feet  br^th  of  face,  and  13  feet  diameter 
of  intake  passage,  draws  120,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute,  when  making  88  revolutions.  Another  at  Us- 
worth,  48  feet  diameter  and  12  feet  breadth  of  &ce^ 
driven  b^  two  high-pressure  eneines,  with  cylinders  3 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  stroke,  equal  to  about  280 
horse-power,  exhausts  200,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  useful  efiect  realized  under  the  most  fiivorahle 
conditions  is  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
steam  power  employed. 

Waddle's  fan,  represented  in  fig.  18,  is  an  example 
of  another  class  of  centrifugal  ventilator,  in  which  a 
close  casing  is  not  used,  the  air  exhausted  being  dis- 
charged from  the  circumference  directly  into  the  atmosphera 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  sheet-iron  drum  formed  by  two  oonoi- 
dal  tubes,  united  together  by  numerous  guide  blades,  divid- 
ing it  up  into  a  series  of  rectangular  tubes  of  diminishing 
section,  attached  to  a  horizontal  axle  by  cast-iron  bosses  and 
wrought-iron  arms.    The  tubes  at  their  smallest  part  are 
connected  to  a  castriron  ring,  10  feet  in  diameter,  but  at 
their  outer  circumference  they  are  only  2  feet  apart    The 
extreme  diameter  is  25  feet    A  fan  of  these  oimensioDS 
at  Brownhills  in  Stafiurdshire,  in 
Digitized  by' 
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per  mlniite^  drcolateB  47,000  cubic  feet  of  air  through  the 
workingB.  It  has  also  been  in  use  for  some  years  in  South 
Walsii  and  is  foand  to  work  well;  it  is  lefls  expensive 
in  first  cost  than  Guibal's,  although  proportionallj  less 
eooDomleal  from  the  smaller  effect  realized  for  the  power 
expended. 

Another  method  of  coUierY  yentilation  is  that 
▼ev^^oo  by  jets  of  steam  blowing  off  at  a  high  yelocitj 
iitL"^  into  the  upcast  shaft,  and  producing  a  drau||fht 
similar  to  that  of  the  exhaust  blast  in  the  chim- 
ney of  a  locomotive.  This  plan  found  several  advocates 
some  years  since,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous  compar- 
ative trials  against  the  ventilating  furnace  in  the  North  of 
England,  bnt  the  results  were  un&vorable.  the  amount  of 
air  circulation  produced  being  exceedingly  small  for  the 
fbel  expended.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  this  want 
of  snccees  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  defective  character 
of  the  apparatus  applied,  and  that,  with  properly-constructed 
aspiratora  and  discharge  passages,  the  steam  jet  may  prove 
to  oe  a  very  efficient  means  of  ventilation. 

The  comparative  merits  of  furnace  and  machine  ventila^ 
tion  have  long  been  discussed  witliout  any  definite  result 
The  former  was  at  one  time  regarded  in  l&i^land  as  prac- 
tically superior  in  every  respect,  but  this  opinion  has  been 
modified  since  the  introduction  of  the  improved  forms  of 
fum  which  have  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
Fiance  and  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  machine  ventilation 
has  been  more  generally  in  favor.  For  a  deep  and  exten-. 
live  mine  where  the  coal  is  not  fiery,  the  furnace  is 
ondonbtedly  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious  method  of 
producing  a  large  circulation  of  air;  but  for  moderate 
depths,  especially  with  fiery  return  air,  a  ventilating  ma- 
chine at  the  surmce  is  in  many  cases  to  be  preferred.  There 
Is  also  an  important  advantage  procured  by  the  latter, 
namely,  that  of  reserve  power,  so  that  a  large  circulation 
may  be  obtained  immeaiately  in  case  of  need,  0.  g,,  when 
the  barometer  falls  suddenly,  by  merely  increasing  the 
speed  of  rotation,  which  cannot  so  readily  be  done  wiUi  the 
fonace,  which  has  a  tendency  to  slacken  at  the  time  when 
the  increased  work  is  wanted. 

The  quantity  of  air  required  for  a  large  col- 
JJJ«**:  liery  depends  upon  the  number  of  men  employed, 
sDdei^  *B  '^'  actual  respiration  from  100  to  200  cubic 
iwand.  ieet  per  minute  should  be  allowed.  In  fiery 
mines,  however,  a  very  much  larger  amount 
must  be  provided  in  order  to  dilute  the  gas  to  the  point  of 
safety.  £ven  with  the  best  arrangements  a  dangerous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  gas  is  not  unfrequent  from  the 
sodden  release  of  stored  up  masses  in  the  coal,  which, 
overpowering  the  ventilation,  produce  magazines  of  explo- 
nye  material  ready  for  ignition  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  the  blast  of  a  shot  The  man- 
a^ment  of  such  places,  therefore,  requires  the  most  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  especially  in  the 
examination  of  the  working  places  that  have  been  standing 
empty  during  the  night,  in  which  gas  may  have  accumu- 
lated, to  see  that  they  are  properly  clearea  before  the  new 
■hilt  commences. 

The  actual  conveyance  or  coursing  of  the  air  from  the 
intake  to  the  working  faces  is  effected  by  splitting  or 
dividing  the  current  at  different  points  in  its  course,  so  as 
to  carry  it  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  places  where  it  is 
required.  In  laying  out  the  mine,  it  is  customary  to  drive 
the  levels  or  roads  in  pairs,  communication  being  made  be- 
tween them  at  intervals  by  cutting  through  the  intermediate 
pillar,  the  air  then  passes  along  one,  and  returns  by  the 
other.  As  the  roaos  advance  other  pillars  are  driven 
throuffh  in  the  same  manner,  the  passages  first  made  being 
closed  by  stoppings  of  broken  rock,  or  ouilt  up  with  brick 
and  mortar  walls^  or  both.  When  it  is  desired  to  preserve 
a  way  from  one  road  or  similar  class  of  working  to  another, 
doable  doora  placed  at  sufficient  intervals  apart  to  take  in 
one  or  more  trams  between  them  when  closed  are  used, 
fomung  a  kind  of  lock  or  sluice.  These  are  made  to  shut 
iir-tight  against  their  frames,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  from 
taking  a  short  cut  back  to  the  upcast,  while  preserving  free 
Kcess  between  the  different  districts  without  following  the 
whole  round  of  the  airways.  The  ventilation  of  ends  is 
effected  bv  means  of  brattices  or  temporary  partitions  of 
thin  boarcls  placed  midway  in  the  drift,  ana  extending  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  iace.  The  air  passes  along  one 
nde  of  the  brattice^  courses  round  the  free  end,  and  returns 
M  the  other  side.    In  many  cases  a  light  but  air-proof 


cloth,  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  is  used  instead  of 
wood  for  brattices,  as  being  more  handy  and  more  easily 
removed.  In  lar^  mines  where  the  air- ways  are  numerous 
and  complicated,  it  often  happens  that  currents  travelling 
in  opposite  directions  are  brought  together  at  one  point. 
In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  cross  them  in 
the  manner  shown  in  &g.  2,  Plate  III.  The  Croesing^ 
return  air  is  usually  made  to  pass  over  the  intake  by  a 
curved  drift  carried  some  distance  above  in  the  solid  mea- 
sures, both  wa^s  being  arched  in  brickwork,  or  even  in  some 
cases  lined  with  sheet  iron  so  as  to  ensure  a  separation  not 
likely  to  be  destroyed  in  case,  of  an  explosion.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  ventilation  to  the  workings  under  the  different 
systems  is  indicated  on  the  several  plates  by  arrows  and 
other  signs,  from  which  the  general  character  of  the 
arrangements  adopted  can  be  made  out  without  further 
description. 

The  lighting  of  underground  workings  in 
collieries  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  ^8"*™«- 
of  ventilation.  In  man^  of  the  smaller  pits  m  the  Midlaild 
districts,  and  generally  in  South  Staffordshire,  the  coals  are 
sufficiently  free  from  gas,  or  rather  the  ^ases  are  not  liable 
to  become  explosive  when  mixed  with  air,  to  allow  the  use 
of  naked  lights,  candles  being  generally  used.  Oil  lamps 
are  employed  in  many  of  the  Scotch  collieries,  and  are 
almost  universally  used  in  Belgium  and  other  Continental 
countries.  The  buildings  near  the  pit  bottom,  such  as  the 
stables  and  lamp  cabin,  and  even  the  main  roads  for  some 
distance,  are  often  in  large  collieries  lighted  with  gas 
brought  from  the  surface,  or  in  some  cases  the  gas  given 
off  by  the  coal  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Where  the 
gases  are  fiery,  the  use  of  protected  lights  or  safety  lamps 
becomes  a  necessity. 

The  nature  of  the  gases  evolved  by  coal  when 
freshly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  has  been  in-   Oompoai- 
vestigated  by  several  chemists,  more  particularly   ^Jj^yed^ 
by  Playfair  and  Meyer.    The  latter  observer  ooaL 
found  the  gases  given  off  by  coal  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Newcastle  and  Durham  to  contain  carbonic  acid 
(anhydride),  marsh  gas  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (the 


amp  of  the  miner),  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  A  newer 
investigation,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  the  gases  dissolved 
or  occluded  in  coals  from  South  Wales  basin  shows  them  to 
vary  considerably  with  the  class  of  coal.  The  results  given 
below,  which  are  selected  from  a  much  larger  series  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  were  obtained 
by  heatinff  samples  of  the  different  coals  in  vacuo  for  several 
hours  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
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In  one  instance,  about  1  per  cent  of  hydride  of  ethyl  was 
found  in  the  gas  from  a  blower  in  a  pit  in  the  Bhondda  dis- 
trict, which  was  collected  in  a  tube  and  brought  to  the  surface 
to  be  used  in  liehting  the  engine-room  and  pit-bank.  The 
gases  from  the  oituminous  house  coals  of  South  Wales  are 
comparatively  free  from  marsh  gas,  as  compared  with  those 
from  the  steam  coal  and  anthracite  pits.  The  latter  dass 
of  coal  contains  the  largest  proporUon  of  this  dangerous 
gas,  but  holds  it  more  tenaciously  than  do  the  steam  coals, 
thus  rendering  the  workings  comparatively  safer.  It  was 
found  that,  of  the  entire  volume  of  occluded  gas  in  an  an- 
thracite, only  one-third  could  be  expelled  at  the  temper- 
ature of  boilinff  water,  and  that  the  whole  Quantity,  amount^ 
inff  to  650  cubic  feet  per  ton,  was  on\j  to  be  driven  out  by 
a  heat  of  800°  G.  Steam  coals  being  softer  and  more 
porous  give  off  enormous  volumes  of  gas  from  the  work- 
ing face  in  most  of  the  deep  pits,  many  of  which  have  been 
the  scene  of  disastrous  explosions. 

The  gases  evolved  from  the  sudden  outbursts  or  blowers, 
in  coal,  which  are  often  given  off  at  a  considerable  tension, 
are  the  most  dangerous  enemy  that  the  collier  hjtm  to  con* 
tend  with.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  marsh  saa,  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  usually  under  1  per 
cent.,  and  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Fire-damp  when  mixed  with  from  four  to  twelve  tiines 
its  volume  of  atmospheric  air  is  exi  *    ' 
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nroportioii  is  above  or  below  these  limits,  it  is  inflamma- 
Dle,  burnini^  quietlj  with  a  pale  blae  flame.  When  a  light- 
ed candle  is  exposed  in  a  non-explosive  mixture  of  this 
ffas,  the  flame  gradually  elongates,  forming  a  conical  cap, 
floating  above  the  wick,  which  maj  be  extinguished  by 
cautious  withdrawal  without  communicating  the  fire  to  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  This  method  of  testing  for  gas 
in  the  working  places  and  wastes,  whidi  is  obviously  only 
to  be  trusted  in  skilled  hands,  used  to  be  commonly  prac- 
tised, but  since  the  introduction  of  safety-lamps  it  has  udlen 
into  disuse. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  constniction  of 
iI^Sm!  safetv-lamns  consists  in  surrounding  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  by  a  protecting  metal  case,  perforated 
with  numerous  small  holes,  through  which  the  air  for  feed- 
ing the  flame  may  freely  enter,  and  the  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  out,  while  the  paasa^  of  flame,  or  gases  suf- 
fideDtlv  heated  to  cause  the  ignition  of  the  external  air 
when  laden  with  explosive  gases,  is  prevented.  In  1816 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  uie  great  discovery  that  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  tubes  reduced  to  a  mere 
section,  such  as  the  apertures  in  wire  g^auze,  when  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wire  is  rightly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  Uie 
aperture.  The  standard  adopted  as  the  limit  for  safety  at 
that  time  was  a  gauze  of  28  iron  wires  to  the  linear  inch, 
having  784  apertures  per  square  inch,  which  has  been  used 
ever  since.  The  common  safety  or  Davy  lamp  consists  of 
a  small  cylindrical  oil  lamp,  covered  with  a  cylinder  of 
wire  gauze  about  six  inches  long  and  H  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  flat  gauze  top.  The  upper  part  of  the  gauze  is 
doubled  to  prevent  its  beins  worn  into  holes  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion^  and  ue  air  for  feeding  the  flame 
enters  round  the  wick.  The  gauze  is  mount^  in  a  cage, 
consisting  of  three  upright  wires,  screwed  into  a  flat  brass 
rin^  at  each  end.  A  handle  is  attached  to  the  upi>er  ring, 
while  the  lower  one  screws  on  to  a  collar  on  the  oil-vessel 
of  the  lamp.  When  the  two  parts  are  screwed  together 
the^  lamp  is  locked  by  a  bolt  passing  through  both  parts, 
which  is  screwed  down  flush  with  or  below  the  surface  of 
the  outer  rins,  so  that  the  gauze  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out the  use  of  a  key. 

In  Stephenson's  safety-lamg  generally  known  as  the 
**  Geordiel"  from  the  inventor  George  Stephenson,  tlie  light 
is  covered  by  a  glass  chimney,  surrounded  b^  an  outer 
casing  and  top  of  wire  sauze.  Th^  feed  air  is  admitted 
through  numerous  small  holes  in  a  copper  rinff  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  wick.  This  is  one  of  the  safest 
forms  of  lamp,  but  requires  considerable  care  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  keeping  the  small  feed  holes  clear  from  dust  and 
oil ;  the  glass  protects  the  gauze  from  becoming  overheated, 
and  when  the  air  is  dangerously  charged  with  gas  the 
U^t  is  extinguished. 

various  forms  of  safety-lamps  have  been  introduced  at 
different  times,  for  the  purpose  of  increasinff  the  amount 
of  light  by  substituting  &  efaas  cylinder  for  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  wire  gauze.  The  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  Dr. 
Clann^,  contemporary  with  those  of  Davy  and  Stephenson. 
The  air  for  supplying  the  flamcL  entering  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gauze,  ana  passing  down  the  inner  side  of  the  glass, 

Srotects  the  latter  to  some  extent  from  becoming  over- 
eated,  but  a  larse  amount  of  light  is  lost  by  absorption 
in  the  glass,  so  mat  there  is  no  great  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  Davy  lamp  to  compensate  for  Uie  extra  weight 
and  cost,  especially  as  the  safety  property  of  the  lamp 
depends  upon  the  glass  cylinder,  wliich  may  be  readily 
broken  when  subjected  to  the  ordinary  accidents  of  work- 
ing. A  more  perfect  form  of  lamp  of  the  same  character 
is  that  of  Museler,  which  is  extensivelv  used  in  Belgium. 
It  diflers  from  Glann/s  lamp  by  the  addition  of  a  conical 
chimney  above  the  flame,  which  produces  a  rapid  draught, 
and  consequently  a  more  perfect  cooling  of  the  glass  cylin- 
der by  the  down-draught  of  feed  air  for  the  flame. 

Bot/s  lamp,  which  was  recommended  b^  a  commission 
of  the  BelgiaA  Government  as  being  safe  in  use,  is  essen- 
tially that  of  Dr.  Clanny  with  Stephenson's  perforated 
riuff  for  admitting  air  at  the  level  of  the  wick.  Another 
Belgian  variety  is  that  of  Eloin,  in  which  the  glass  is 
shaped  to  the  surfiuse  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a 
parabolic  arc,  so  as  to  disperse  the  light  in  parallel  lines, 
xhe  air  is  admitted  by  a  Stephenson  ring,  combined  with 
an  Aigand  cap,  the  glass  l^ing  surrounded  by  a  brass 
chimnev  with  a  eauze  top.  In  another  form  of  the  same 
lamp  MuseJer^B  chimuey  is  added. 


The  locking  of  safety  lamps,  so  as  to  render  them  In- 
capable of  being  opened  by  the  miners  when  at  work,  is  t 
g>int  that  has  given  play  to  a  large  amount  of  ingeniiity. 
ne  of  the  most  favorite  devices  is  a  combination  of  the 
wick-holder  with  the  locking-bolt,  so  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  withdrawn  without  lowering  the  wick  and  extinguiBh- 
ing  the  flame.  Another  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
lead  rivet,  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  lamp,  imprened 
with  a  seal,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  defiunng 
the  device.  All  this  class  of  contrivances  have  the  defect 
of  only  being  efficacious  when  the  miners  are  not  provided 
with  matches,  or  other  means  of  obtaining  a  light  A 
more  physicallv  perfect  method  is  that  adopted  by  Bidder, 
where  the  locking-bolt  is  magnetized  and  held  in  place  by 
a  force  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  application  of 
a  battery  of  heavy  and  powerful  steel  magnets.  These 
are  kept  in  the  lamp  cabin  at  the  pit  bottom,  where  the 
lamps  are  cleaned  and  served  out  lighted  to  the  miners  it 
the  commencement  of  the  shift,  and  are  collected  before 
they  return  to  the  surface. 

When  a  Davy  lamp  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining less  than  8  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas,  the  flame 
lengthens  and  becomes  smoky;  when  that  amount  is 
reached  the  flame  returns  to  its  usual  size,  but  a  column 
of  blue  flame  rises  to  the  top  of  the  gauze.  With  10  per 
cent,  the  flame  of  the  wick  is  extinguished,  the  whole  of 
the  space  within  the  gauze  being  filled  with  a  blue  flame 
of  burning  gas.  If  the  lamp  is  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  a  fiery  atmosphere  it  becomes  dangerous,  as  the 
gauze  being  heated  to  redness  may  fire  Uie  gas.  The 
safety  of  the  lamp  is  also  endangered  by  an  exposure  to  si 
current  of  gas  moving  at  the  rate  of  more  than  6  or  8  feet 
per  second,  as  the  flame  can  then  be  readily  driven  through 
the  gauze.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  protect  the  flame  by  a 
sliding  shield  of  tin  plate,  horn,  or  mica  from  the  direct 
action  of  any  sudden  outburst  of  gas  in  the  workings. 
Lamps  with  glass  cylinders  are  generally  very  safe,  exoe^ 
from  the  risk  of  accidental  breakage,  which,  however,  is 
less  frequent  than  might  be  imagined,  and  those  taking 
air  through  a  feed  ring,  such  as  Stephenson's,  are  readily 
extinguished  in  a  foul  atmosphere. 

The  danger  arising  from  gas  in  the  workines  may  be 
considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of  coal  dust  in  the 
air.  This  point  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
Galloway,  who  found  that  an  explosion  may  be  produced 
by  igniting  particles  of  coal  dust  through  the  agency  of  a 
safety-lamp  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be 
perfectly  trustworthy.  At  Blanzy,  in  France,  several  fiUal 
explosions  have  been  traced  to  the  firing  of  coal  dust  from 
the  flame  of  a  shot,  even  in  cases  where  no  flre-damp  was 
present  in  the  workines. 

An  electric  lamp,  where  the  light  is  obtained    ,g^^ 
from  the  discharge  in  a  Geissler  vacuum  tube,   SSpT^ 
has  been  proposed  by  Benoit-Dumas,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  safety-lamps,  or  for  use  in  exploring  after  ex- 
plosions or  in  bad  air- ways.  This  consists  of  a  box  contain- 
ing  a  galvanic  battery,  consisting  of  two  Bunsen  cells,  and 
a  small  induction  coil,  with  connecting  wires  whidi  convey 
the  current  to  the  lamp.    The  Bunsen  cells  may  be  con- 
veniently replaced  by  a  single  bottle-shaped  bichromate 
battery.    The  cost  and  complication  of   this  apparatoi 
must  necessarily  limit  its  use. 

Apparatus,  originadnff  in  France,  known  as 
aSropIiores,  which  enable  the  miner  to  carry  ^^^^ 
sufficient  fresh  air  for  his  own  respiration,  and 
to  keep  a  lamp  alight  for  a  short  time  in  a  totally  irre- 
spirable  atmosphere,  have  of  late  years  come  into  use  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  life  after  explosions,  and  repairins 
shafts  and  pit-work  under  water.  There  are  two  principal 
patterns,  those  of  Galibert  and  Denayrouze.  The  former, 
which  is  the  simplest,  consists  of  an  air-tight  bag  of  about 
12  cubic  feet  capacity,  containing  air  at  a  little  above 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  is  carried  on  the  miner's 
back  like  a  knapsack.  The  air,  after  being  used,  is  re- 
turned with  the  products  of  respiration  into  the  bag,  and 
can  be  used  over  asain  until  it  becomes  too  impure  for 
further  use.  It  is  oovious,  therefore,  that  such  an  appa- 
ratus must  be  of  very  limited  application,  but  its  sun- 
pliciiy  and  cheapness  are  points  in  its  favor  for  use  in 
sudden  emergencies.  The  Denayrouze  apparatus  consibti 
of  a  series  of  sheet  metal  cvlinders,  containing  air  com- 
pressed to  300  or  350  lb  to  the  square  inch,  which  can  be 
cvried  on  the  back,  and  served  ^cgtiQljC^  pressure  vfli7 
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■lightly  aboTe  that  of  the  atmosphere  bjr  means  of  a  re- 
ducing TaWe,  whoRO  construction  is  essentially  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  of  the  ordinary  pressure  regulator  used  in 
gas-works,  i.  e^  a  conical  plug  closed  against  its  seat  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ur  in  the  reservoir,  which  is  constantly 
opposed  by  an  external  force  tending  to  open  it.  This  force 
is  supplied  by  a  disc  of  yulcanised  india-rubber,  which 
opens  the  yalve  at  each  inspiration,  and  allows  a  fresh 
supply  of  air  to  escape  into  the  chamber  of  the  regulator 
through  the  small  aperture  of  the  valve.  Of  course,  all 
communication  with  the  external  air  must  be  cut  off,  so 
that  respiration  can  only  take  place  through  the  mouth, 
the  air-tube  being  attached  by  an  india-rubber  mask  called 
a  mooth-doeer,  and  the  nostrils  closed  by  a  spring  clip. 
A  similar  regulator  valve,  so  constructea  as  to  keep  the 
india-rubber  spring  under  a  slight  excess  pressure  in  order 
to  maintain  a  flow  of  air,  is  in  connection  with  the  lamp. 
This  18  of  the  ordinary  Museler  construction,  with  the 
addition  of  a  chamber  outside  the  ^uze  to  receive  the 
products  of  combustion,  which  are  discharged  through  a 
conical  valve  at  the  top,  a  reflux  of  the  exterior  gases 
bein^  prevented  bv  ^e  pressure  of  a  counter  spring.  The 
air  IS  carried  to  the  lamp  by  an  india-rubber  tube,  which 
is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  a  certain  freedom  of  motion. 
The  distance  iJbat  an  explorer  can  penetrate  with  thb  ap- 
paratus is  obviously  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  air- 
cylinders.  These  have  been  made  laree  enough  to  supply 
air  to  a  man  with  a  lamp  for  an  hour,  out  this  is  an  incon- 
venient siae,  being  too  large  to  be  carried  on  the  back. 

Underground  fires  are  not  uncommon  acci* 
dents  in  coal-mines.  In  the  thick  coal  work- 
ings in  South  Staffordshire  the  slack  left  behind 
in  the  sides  of  work  is  especially  liable  to  fire  from  so- 
called  spontaneous  combustion,  due  to  the  rapid  oxidiza- 
tion that  is  set  up,  when  finely-divided  coal  is  brought  in 
contact  with  air.  The  best  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to 
prevent  the  air  from  gaining  access  to  the  coal  by  building 
a  wall  round  the  burning  portion,  which  can  in  this  way 
be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  working,  and  the 
fire  prevented  from  spreading,  even  if  it  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. When  the  coal  is  fired  by  the  blast  of  an  explo- 
sion it  IS  often  necessary  to  completely  isolate  the  mine  by 
stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  pits  with  earth,  or  in  ex- 
treme cases  it  must  be  flooded  with  water  or  carbonic  acid 
before  the  fire  can  be  brought  under.  There  have  been 
several  instances  of  this  being  done  in  the  fiery  pits  in  the 
Bamsley  dbtrict,  notably  at  the  great  explosion  at  the 
Oaks  colliery  in  1866,  when  360  lives  were  lost 

The  drawing  or  winding  of  the  coal  from  the 
i^^Sig.  P^^  bottom  to  the  surface  is  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  coal  mining,  and  prob- 
ably the  department  in  which  mechanical  appliances  nave 
been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  development.  In  the 
simplest  case  where  the  mine  is  worked  by  levels,  the 
trains  of  coal  may  be  drawn  from  the  working  laces 
directly,  to  the  level  month  by  hotse  power,  or  in  some 
exceptional  cases  locomotives  worked  by  compressed  air 
are  used.  In  South  Wales  the  power  for  lifting  the  load 
in  the  shaft  is  still  in  some  small  workings  furnished  by  a 
m*ater  balance^  that  is,  a  box  which  is  filled  with  water  at 
a  high  level,  and  in  descending  raises  the  loaded  trucks 
by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  surface.  This 
method  is  only  available  when  were  is  a  fr«e  drainage 
level  for  the  water  to  run  off  when  the  box  reaches  the 
lowest  point  Other  hydraulic  motors,  such  as  wheels, 
preflsnre  engines,  Ac.,  are  used  in  different  localities  as 
well  88  animal  power,  where  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
drawn  is  small,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  necessary  to 
hare  recourse  to  steam  power  to  maintain  an  adequate 
output  The  old  custom  of  drawing  the  coals  in  tubs  or 
hutches  (tuffai  of  the  French  miner),  swinging  freely  from 
the  end  of  the  drawing  rope,  is  now  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  adoption  of  cages  sliding  between  fixea  guides, 
irhich  allow  the  load  to  move  freely  up  and  down  while 
checking  lateral  oscillation.  This  improvement,  which  is 
doe  to  Mr.  John  Curr  of  ShefiSeld,  was  originaJly  intro- 
duced in  1798,  but  made  surprisingly  little  progress  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  first  brought  into  general 
use  in  the  North  of  England,  but  in  many  of  the  smaller 
piti  of  the  Midland  counties  the  older  custom  prevailed 
until  recently. 

Qf^  The  different  elements  making  up  the  diaw- 

ing  arrangements  of  a  colliery  are — (1)  the 


cage,  (2)  the  shaft  or  pit  fittings,  (3)  the  drawing-rope,  (4) 
the  engine,  and  ^5)  the  surface  arrangements.  The  cage^ 
as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  one  or  more  platforms  con- 
nected by  an  open  framework  of  vertical  bars  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel,  with  a  top  bar  to  which  the  drawing-rope  is 
attached.  It  is  customary  to  have  a  curved  sheet-iron 
roof  or  bonnet  when  the  cage  is  used  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  miners,  to  prevent  them  from  injury  by  falling 
materials.  The  number  of  platforms  or  decks  varies  con- 
siderably ;  in  small  mines  only  a  single  one  may  be  used, 
but  in  the  larger  modem  pits  two,  three,  or  even  four- 
decked  cages  are  used.  The  use  of  several  decks  is  neces- 
sary in  old  pits  of  small  section,  where  only  a  single  tram 
can  be  carried  on  each.  In  the  large  shafts  of  the  North- 
em  and  Wigan  districts  the  cages  are  made  about  8  feet 
long  and  3}  feet  broad,  being  suflicient  to  carry  two  large 
trams  on  one  deck.  These  are  received  upon  a  railway 
made  of  two  strips  of  angle  iron  of  the  proper  gauge  for 
the  wheels,  and  are  locked  fast  by  a  latch  fallmg  over 
their  ends. 

The  guides  or  conductors  in  the  pit  may  be  Qui^ea. 
constracted  of  wood,  in  which  case  rectangular 
fir  beams,  about  8  by  4  inches,  are  used,  attached  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  feet  to  buntons  or  cross-beams,  built  into  the 
lining  of  the  pit  Two  guides  are  required  for  each  cage ; 
they  may  be  placed  opposite  each  other,  either  on  the  long 
or  short  sides — the  latter  being  preferable.  The  cage  b 
guided  by  shoes  of  wrought  iron,  a  few  inches  long  and 
bell-mouthed  at  the  ends,  attached  to  the  horizontal  bars 
of  the  framing,  which  pass  loosely  over  the  guides  on 
three  sides.  In  some  of  the  lai^e  collieries  in  Northum- 
berland wrought  iron  guides  have  been  adopted  with 
advantage.  They  are  applied  on  one  side  of  the  cage 
only,  forming  a  complete  vertical  railway, — light  flange 
rails  such  as  are  used  for  the  roadways  unaerground  being 
used  instead  of  wooden  rods  and  iron  cross  sleepers,  with 
proper  seats  for  the  rails  instead  of  wooden  buntons ;  the 
cage  is  guided  by  curved  shoes  of  a  proper  section  to  cover 
the  heads  of  the  rails.  Bigid  guides  connected  with  the 
walling  of  the  pit  are  probably  the  best  and  safest,  but 
they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  distortion, 
in  case  of  the  pit  altering  its  form,  owing  to  irregular 
movements  of  the  ground,  or  other  causes.  Wooden  ^ides 
being  of  considerable  size,  block  up  a  certain  portion  of 
the  area  of  the  pit,  and  thus  offer  an  impediment  to  the 
ventilation,  especially  in  upcast  shafts,  where  the  high 
temperature,  when  niroace  ventilation  is  used,  is  also 
against  their  use.  In  the  Wigan  district,  wire-rope  guides 
have  been  introduced  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  with 
a  view  of  meeting  the  above  objections.  These  are  simply 
wire-ropes,  from  )  to  1}  inches  in  diameter,  ban^ng  from 
a  cross-bar  connected  with  the  pit-head  framing  at  Uie 
surface,  and  attached  to  a  similar  oar  at  the  bottom,  which 
are  kept  straight  by  a  stretching  weight  of  from  80  cwt  to 
4  tons  attache  to  the  lower  bar.  In  some  cases  four  guides 
are  used — two  to  each  of  the  long  sides  of  the  cage ;  but  a 
naore  general  arrangement  is  to  have  three— two  on  one 
side,  and  the  third  in  an  intermediate  position  on  the 
opposite  side.  Many  colliery  managers,  however,  prefer 
to  have  only  two  opposite  guides,  as  being  safer,  llie 
caffe  is  connected  b^r  tubular  clips,  made  in  two  pieces  and 
bolted  together,  which  slide  over  the  ropes.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  extra  system  of  fixed 
guides  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  cage  steady  during  the  operations  of  load- 
ing and  landing,  there  being  a  much  greater  amount  of 
oscillation  during  the  passage  of  the  cage  than  with  fixed 
guides.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  con- 
siderable clearance  between  the  two  lines  of  guides,  which 
are  kept  from  16  to  18  inches  apart,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  two  cages  striking  each  other  in  passing. 
With  proper  precautions,  however,  wire  guides  are  per^ 
fectlv  safe  for  use  at  the  hip^hest  travelling  speed. 

The  cage  is  connected  with  the  drawing-rope 
by  short  lengths  of  chain  from  the  comers   SSSni 
known  as  tackling  chains,  gathered  into  a  cen- 
tral ring,  to  which  the  rope  is  attached.    Bound  steel 
wire-ropes,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  now  commonly 
used ;  but  in  very  deep  pits  the^  are  sometimes  tapered  in 
section  to  reduce  the  dead  weight  lifted.    Flat  ropes  of 
steel  or  iron  wire  were  and  are  still  used  to  a  great  extent^ 
but  round  ones  are  now  generally  preferred.    In  Belgium 
flat  ropes  of  aloe  fibre  are  in  high  repute,  being  considered 
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preferable  bj  manj  oollierr  managers  to  wire,  in  spite  of 
their  great  weight  In  South  Staffordshire,  flat  link  chains 
made  with  three  or  more  parallel  links,  with  a  stud  of 
wood  filling  up  the  hollow,  are  or  were  in  general  nse  in 
the  numerous  shallow  pits  working  the  thick  ooal  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dudley,  &t. 

The  best  modem  engines  for  drawing  in  col- 
^JJ~f  lieries  are  usuallpr  direct-acting,  with  either 
horizontal  or  vertical  cylinders.  In  the  north 
of  England  a  single  engine  with  a  heavj  fly-wheel  is  often 
used,  but  the  more  general  arrangement  is  to  have  two  en- 
gines coupled  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  winding  drum- 
shaift  In  almost  all  cases  steam  is  used  at  high  pressure 
without  condensation. 

The  drum,  when  round  ropes  are  used,  is  a  plain  broad 
cylinder,  with  flanged  rims,  and  cased  with  soft  wood  pack- 
inff,  upon  which  the  rope  is  coiled ;  the  breadth  is  made 
sufficient  to  take  the  whole  length  of  the  rope  at  two  laps. 
One  drum  is  usually  fixed  to  the  shaft,  while  the  other  is 
looie,  with  a  screw  link  or  other  means  of  coupling,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  two  ropes  to  exactly  the  same 
length,  so  that  one  cage  may  be  at  the  surface  when  the 
other  is  at  the  bottom,  witliout  having  to  pay  out  or  take 
op  any  slack  rope  by  the  engine. 

For  flat  ropes,  the  drum  or  bobbin  consists  of  a  solid 
disc,  of  the  widtn  of  the  rope  fixed  upon  the  shaft,  with 
numerous  parallel  pairs  of  arms  or  horns,  arranged  radially 
on  both  sides,  the  space  between  being  just  sufficient  to 
allow  the  rope  to  enter  and  coil  regularly  upon  the  preced- 
ing lap.  Tnis  method  has  the  advantage  of  equalizing 
the  work  of  the  engine  throughout  the  journey,  for  when 
the  load  is  greatest,  with  the  full  cage  at  the  bottom  and 
the  whole  length  of  rope  out,  the  duty  required  in  the  first 
revolution  of  the  engine  is  measured  by  the  leneth  of  the 
smallest  ciroumference ;  while  the  assistance  derived  from 
gravitating  action  of  the  descending  cage  in  the  same 
period  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  falling  mass  through  a 
lieight  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  largest  lap^  and 
B9  on,  the  speed  being  increased  as  the  weight  diminishes, 
and  vice  vena. 

The  same  thin^  can  be  effected  in  a  more  perfect  manner 
by  the  use  of  spiral  or  scroll  drums,  in  which  the  rope  is 
made  to  coil  in  a  spiral  groove  upon  the  surface  of  the 
drum,  which  is  formed  by  the  frusta  of  two  obtuse  cones 
placed  with  their  smaller  diameters  outwards.  This  plan, 
though  mechanically  a  very  good  one,  has  certain  defects, 
espeoally  in  the  possibility  of  danger  resulting  from  the 
rope  slipping  sidewa3rs,  if  the  grooves  in  the  bed  are  not 
perfectly  true.  The  great  size  and  weight  of  such  drums 
are  also  disadvantages,  as  giving  rather  unmanageable  di- 
mensions in  a  very  deep  pit 

The  use  of  a  counterbalance  chain  for  the  winding  en- 
gines is  common  in  the  collieries  of  the  Midland  districts 
of  England.  In  this  method  a  third  drum  is  used  to  re- 
ceive a  heavy  fiat  link  chain,  shorter  than  the  main  draw- 
ing* ropes,  the  end  of  which  hanss  down  a  special  or  balance 
pit  At  starting,  when  the  full  load  is  to  be  lifted,  the 
balance  chain  uncoils,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  de- 
sired equilibrium  between  the  working  loads  is  attained, 
when  it  is  coiled  up  again  in  the  reverse  direction,  to  be 
again  given  out  on  tne  return  trip. 

The  surface  arrangements  of  a  modem  col- 
liery  are  often  of  considerable  extent  and  com- 
plexity, the  most  important  feature  being  the 
pit-frame  carrying  the  guide-pulleys  or  rope- 
rolls  which  lead  the  drawing-ropes  from  the  vertical  line 
of  the  pit  to  the  engine-dram.  This  consists  essentially 
of  an  upright  framework,  carefully  braced  together,  and 
stratted  by  diagonal  beams  against  the  wall  of  the  engine- 
house,  or  other  solid  abutment  It  is  generally  necessary 
to  have  a  clear  head-room,  10  or  20  feet  or  more,  for  the 
working  arrangements  at  the  surface  above  the  level  of  the 
ground^  espeduly  in  fiat  countries :  the  pit-frames  are  made 
of  considerable  height,  from  ^  to  /O  feet  being  not  uncom- 
mon;  and  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  are  made  of 
wood,  they  affonl  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  skilful 
carpentry.  Of  late  years,  however,  wrought-iron  pit-frames 
have  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  which  allows  of  a  com- 
paratively simpler  construction  being  used,  the  main  el- 
ements of  the  frame  consisting  of  hollow  latticed  pillars 
and  beams,  similar  to  the  constraction  now  generally 
adopted  for  the  pillars  of  railway  signals,  but  of  course  of 
t  more  solid  oonstruction.    They  luive  one  great  advan- 
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tage  over  wooden  frames,  in  not  being  liable  to  destnielioB 
by  fire,  an  accident  whicn  has  occasionally  happened  witli 
the  latter.  The  guide-pulleys  for  iron  or  steel  wire-rotNi 
are  made  of  very  lai^e  dimensions,  to  avoid  strain  upon 
the  wires  by  sudaen  change  of  direction  when  moving  at  a 
high  speed.  The  usual  constraction  is  a  deep  channded 
rim  or  tire  of  cast-iron,  from  7  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  sop- 
ported  by  numerous  thin  wrought-iron  arms,  inclininff  in- 
wards from  a  central  cast-iron  boss, — a  form  combining 
rigidity  with  comparative  lightness.  They  are  in  iact  veiy 
similar  to  the  driving  wheels  of  the  large  modem  biqrdei, 
supposing  a  channeled  rim  to  be  substituted  for  the  India- 
raober  tire. 

To  prevent  accidents  from  the  breakage  of 
the  rope  on  the  shaft,  or  from  overwinding  ^^^ 
when  tne  enffine  is  not  stopped  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, whereoy  the  cage  may  be  dragged  up  to  the  head 
pulleys  (both  which  kinds  of  accident  are  unhappily  not 
uncommon),  various  forms  of  safety  catdi  and  disenjiaging 
hooks  have  been  proposed.    These  consist  of  vanondj- 
oonstracted  toothed  levers,  cams,  or  eccentrics,  monntsd 
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upon  transverse  axes,  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  case,  whose  funo* 
tioti  is  to  take  hola  of  the  guidei, 
and  support  the  cage  in  the  event 
of  its  becoming  detached  from  the 
rope.  They  are  generally  applied 
by  means  of  springs  acting  agains. 
the  pull  of  the  rope.  Figs.  19-21 
represent  a  form  of  safety  catch, 
introduced  some  years  since  by 
Messrs.  White  and  Grant  of  Glas- 
gow. The  catches  BB  oonsist  of 
partially  toothed  eccentrics^  which 
when  released  are  forced  mwardk 
against  the  wooden  guide  a  by  the 
coiled  springs  dd,Ba  shown  in  fig. 
21. 

When  the  rope  is  dmwing,  the 
catches  are  lifted  by  the  pull  of  the 
chains  attached  to  the  pulleys  e  c^ 
which  tura  the  broad-toothed  por 
tions  outwards,  and  away  from  the 


Fio.  19. 


Fio.  21. 
Figs.  19-21.— White  and  Grant's  Safety  Catch. 

guides.  The  connection  with  the  rope  is  made  by  tha 
slide  bar  G  and  spring  catch  h  having  a  projecting  trig- 
ger, which,  if  the  cage  is  lifted  too  hieb,  strikes  against 
the  cross-bar  of  the  framing  k,  and  detaches  the  CMgf, 
which  is  then  left  hanging  hf  the  catches  to  the  guides  in 
the  pit  The  use  of  safety  catches  is  more  common  in  the 
collieries  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  than  in  £n^ 
land,  where  they  are  not  generally  popular,  owing  to 
their  uncertainty  in  actioui  as  they  are  often  found  to  60 
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when  most  wanted.  The  constant  drag  of  the^  catches  on 
the  guides  when  the  rope  slacks  is  also  objectionable,  bat 
this  has  been  overcome  to  a  ereat  extent  in  a  very  in- 
geDioas  contrivance  invented  by  Mr.  Calow,  where  the 
catches  are  not  brought  into  action  unless  the  cage  is 
actually  fklling  clear  of  the  rope,  with  a  certain  acquired 
momentum  of  its  own.    The  only  real  safeguards  against 
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Fio.  24.— TraiMTene  Eleyation. 
Fies.  22-24. — Sarfaoe  arrangements  of  Colliery. 

Indents  in  winding  are  to  be  found  in  constant  vigilance, 
in  maintaining  the  ropes  in  working  efficiency,  and  in  the 
use  of  proper  signals  and  brake  power  in  the  en^e  house. 

The  spc^  attained  by  the  load  in  the  shaft  m  the  best- 
appointed  English  collieries  is  very  considerable,  and  may 
be  paralleled  with  that  of  a  fast  railway  train.  At  Shire- 
oaks  CoUierv,  Nottinghamshire,  the  cage  with  a  load  of  34 
cwts.  of  ccKsl  in  five  tubs,  and  weighing  in  all  60  cwts.,  or 
with  the  rope  at  the  bottom  92^  cwts.,  is  raised  from  a 
depth  of  616  yards  in  45  seconds,  corresponding  to  an 
average  of  35  feet  per  second,  or  24  miles  per  hour,  the 
maximum  speed  ^hen  the  load  is  midway  being  50  feet 
per  second,  or  nearly  35  miles  an  hour.  The  ropes  used 
are  round,  of  steel  wire,  weighing  13  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
winding  on  to  a  spiral  drum,  increasing  from  17  to  20 
feet  in  diameter.  There  are  two  engines  with  vertical 
cylinders,  32  inches  diameter  and  6  feet  stroke,  develop- 
ing a  useful  efiect  of  about  320  horse-power.  The  guide 
piHleys  are  12  feet  in  diameter. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  mod- 
ern dafls  of  winding  engines,  such  as  are  required  to 


draw  from  600  to  1200  tons  in  the  shift  of  10  hours. 
When  the  pits  are  of  small  depth  it  is  better  to  increase 
Uie  weight  of  the  load  than  to  draw  at  a  very  hi^h  speed, 
as  the  loss  of  time  in  filling  and  unloading  or  striking  the 
cases  is  the  same  for  a  short  as  for  a  long  journey,  so  that 
it  becomes  advantageous  to  diminish  the  number  of  jour- 
neys for  a  given  quantity  of  coal  drawn. 

The  great  amount  of  dead  weight  required  to  be 
raised  in  the  ordinary  system  of  winding  («.|^.,  in  the 
instance  given  above,  the  total  weight  mpved  is  nearly 
four  times  that  of  tne  net  load  drawn,  that  of  the 
ropes  being  nearly  1}  times  as  much  as  tne  latter)  has 
led  to  the  proposal  of  various  plans  to  obtain  a  more 
mechanically  economical  method,  but  none  of  these 
have  at  present  been  broueht  into  successful  use.  One 
of  the  latest  is  that  of  M.  Blanchet,  who  proposes  to 
draw  a  number  of  tubs  linked  together  into  a  long 
vertical  train  in  a  closed  tube  alx>ut  5}  feet  in  di- 
ameter, bv  exhausting  the  air  above  them  in  the 
manner  aaopted  in  th^  pneumatic  tubes  used  for  the 
transmission  of  parcels.  An  experimental  apparatus 
of  this  class  has  been  recently  constructed  at  Creusot. 
in  France,  designed  to  lift  a  cage  with  9  tubs,  attached 
to  a  piston,  weighing  in  all  about  12}  tons.  ^ 

"Wnen  the  cage  arrives  at  the  surface,  or  jj.  j, , 
rather  the  platform  forming  the  working  JJJ^' 
top  above  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  it  is  re-  icreenlng. 
ceived  upon  the  keeps,  a  pair  of  hinsed 
gratings  which  are  kept  in  an  inclined  position  over 
the  pit-top  bjr  counterbalance  weights,  so  that  they 
are  pushed  aside  to  allow  the  cage  to  pass  upwards, 
but  fall  back  and  receive  it  when  the  engine  is  re- 
versed. The  tubs  are  then  removed  or  struck  by  the 
landers,  who  pull  them  forward  on  to  the  platform, 
which  is  covered  with  cast-iron  plates ;  at  the  same 
time  empty  ones  are  pushed  in  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  ca^  b  then  lifted  by  the  engine  clear  of 
the  keeps,  which  are  opened  by  a  lever  worked  by 
hand,  and  the  empty  tubs  start  on  the  return  trip. 
When  the  cage  has  several  decks,  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  this  operation  for  each,  unless  there  is  a  special 
provision  made  for  loading  and  discharging  the  tubs 
at  difierent  levels.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  for 
shifting  the  load  from  a  large  cage  at  one  operation 
has  recently  been'  introdu^  by  Mr.  Fowler  at 
Hucknall,  in  Leicestershire,  where  the  trains  are  re- 
ceived into  a  framework  with  a  number  of  platforms 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  ca^e,  carried  on  the  h^  of 
a  plunger  movable  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  a  vertical 
cylinder.  The  empty  tubs  are  carried  by  a  corresponding 
arrangement  on  the  opposite  side.  By  this  means  the  time 
of  stoppage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  8  seconds  for  a  three- 
deckea  cage  as  against  28  seconds,  as  the  operations  of 
lowering  the  tubs  to  the  level  of  the  pit-top,  discharging 
and  replacing  them  are  performed  during  the  time  that 
the  following  load  is  being  drawn  up  the  piL 

The  tub  when  brought  to  the  surface,  after  passing  over 
a  weigh-brid^e,  where  it  is  weiehed  and  tallied  by  a 
weigher  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  men 
and  tlie  owner  jointly,  is  run  into  a  tipping  cage,  and  the 
contents  are  discharged  into  an  inclineMl  screen  with  hart 
about  1  inch  to  1}  inches  apart.  The  large  coal  remain- 
ing passes  through  a  spout  into  a  railway  wagon  placed  be- 
low, the  discharge  being  regulated  by  a  valve  at  the  lower 
end.  The  small  coal  passing  through  is  either  sold  as  such, 
or  may  be  lifted  by  an  elevator  to  a  second  series  of  screens, 
either  fixed  or  rotatinp^,  with  half-inch  apertures.  These 
make  a  further  separation  of  larger  pieces,  which  are  sold 
as  "  nuts,''  while  the  small,  or  slack,  passing  through  is 
seni  to  the  coke  ovens,  if  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  suitable. 
As  a  rule,  non-caking  coals  are  not  very  closely  screened, 
as  the  small  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  therefore 
must  have  a  proportion  of  la^r  sizes  mixed  with  it  to 
form  salable  slack. 

Figs.  22-24,  representing  the  surface  arrange-   xilnstra- 
ments  adopted  at  a  pair  of  pits  in  the  Wi^an   tloos  of 
district,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  surface 
of  the  fittinss  of  a  large  modern  colliery,  where  ^jlj^i^^ 
a  considerable  output  of  coal  ha»  to  be  screened 
and  loaded   in  an  ordinary  working  dav  of  less  than 
twelve  hours.    The  details,  of  course,  will  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  outlet  or  vend,  which  may  be  bv 
retailing  into  carts  sent  by  purchasers,  or  by  ( 
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ways,  or  by  a  combination  of  all  three.  In  the  example 
•elected,  the  coal  is  loaded  directly  from  the  screens  into 
foll-eized  tnickfl,  each  carrying  from  6  to  8  tons,  on  a  main 
line  of  railway.  Of  the  two  pits,  one  is  an  upcast,  and  is 
lurmonnted  hv  a  chimney  at  the  surface, — the  arawing 
bdng  confined  to  the  downcast,  which  is  810  yards  deep 
and  10}  feet  in  diameter.  600  tons  of  coal  are  drawn 
from  this  depth  in  10  hours  by  a  pair  of  direct-acting  en- 
gines^ with  yertical  cylinders  working  a  spiral  drum,  in- 
creasing from  13^  feet  to  17}  feet  in  diameter.  The  pit-head 
frame  is  of  wood,  with  guide  pulleys  7  feet  in  diameter, — 
a  much  smaller  size  than  is  now  usually  adopted ;  the  iron 
wire  drawing-ropes  are  round,  weighing  5  ib  to  the  yard. 
Bouble-decked  cages  of  a  light  construction  in  wrought 
iron  are  used,  carrying  four  tubs  at  a  time.  The  landing 
platform  is  raised  upon  pillars  20  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  iron  plates.  As  soon  as  the 
cage  arrives  at  the  surface,  the  tubs  are  nin  into  tumbling 
cages,  which  discharge  their  contents  on  to  fixed  screens, 
with  oars  of  1  to  H  ^nch  aperture.    The  large  coal  passes 
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Plan. 
Fio.  25. — Surface  arrangements,  Pemberton  Pit,  Wigan. 

by  a  shoot  directly  into  the  railway  wagon,  while  the  first 
screenings  fall  into  a  channel  below,  which  is  traversed  by 
a  series  of  scrapers  attached  to  an  endless  chain,  and  are 
carried  to  an  elevator  or  Jacob's  ladder,  and  discharged 
into  rotatory  drum  sieves  of  about  }  inch  aperture,  pro- 
ducing a  second  size  of  salable  coal,  known  as  nuts,  and 
slack,  which  is  sent  away  to  the  coke  ovens  attached  to  the 
oollieiy.  The  whole  of  the  labor  required  in  the  screen- 
ing the  output  of  600  tons  in  the  day  of  ten  hours  is  per- 
formed by  one  engineman,  who  has  charffe  of  all  the  me- 
chanical arrangements,  and  nine  boys,  wno  pick  out  any 
large  lumps  of  stone  from  the  coal  as  it  passes  the  first 
screens.  The  engine  driving  the  screens  and  elevators  is 
in  charee  of  a  special  engineman. 

Fig.  25  represents  one  of  a  pair  of  pits  at  Pemberton 
Colliery,  near  Wigan,  having  the  pit  frames  constructed  in 
wrought-iron  lattice  truss-work  instead  of  wood.  The 
screens  for  large  coal  (S)  are  arranged  symmetrically  on  the 
landing  platform,  three  on  each  side  of  the  pit  top,  and 
dischai*ge  directly  into  wagons  on  the  railway  below.  The 
small  coal  from  these  screens  is  passed  by  a  screw  creeper 
0,  like  those  used  in  flour  mills,  to  a  bucket  elevator  £, 
which  delivers  it  at  the  top  of  the  second  set  of  screens 
B,  where  the  nuts  and  slack  are  separated.^  The  platform, 
as  in  most  of  the  new  collieries  in  this  dbtrict,  is  roofed 


over  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the  weather.  The 
second  pit,  which  occupies  a  corresponding  position  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  engine  house,  is  in  every  respect 
similar. 

The  large  colleries  in  the  steam-coal  district  of  North- 
umberland are  amone  the  most  productive ;  thus,  at  Bed- 
lington,  near  Morpeth,  ISKK)  tons  are  raised  daily,  and  at 
North  Seaton  from  1500  to  1800  tons. 

When  the  coal  is  very  much  mixed  with 
shale,  the  slack  oilten  contains  so  much  mineral  <^(>^* 
matter  as  to  be  quite  worthless,  until  at  least  a  ^^jSl 
partial  separation  has  been  effected.  This  is 
now  done  by  means  of  coal-washing  machines,  which  were 
first  adopted  in  France,  but  have  now  become  general  is 
other  countries.  There  are  many  different  forms,  but  the 
most  usual  is  a  fixed  sieve  plate,  upon  which  the  slack  is 
received  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  water 
forced  through  the  holes  by  the  action  of  a  fast>moving 
short  stroke  plunger-pump,  which  puts  the  whole  of  the 
materials  into  suspension,  and  allows  them  to  fall  tliroagh 
the  water  at  each  stroke.  By  this  means  the  coal, 
being  the  lighter  material,  travels  to  the  surface^ 
and  the  heavier  shale  and  stone  going  to  the  bottom 
are  discharged  through  a  valve  there.  The  appa- 
ratus is  in  fact  a  form  of  the  hydraulic  jigging  hutch 
used  for  the  dressinff  of  lead  and  other  ores^  except 
that  in  this  case  the  lighter  and  not  the  heavier  part 
is  the  valuable  mineral.  In  another  form  of  coal- 
dressing  machine  introduced  bv  Mr.  Evrard,  the  jig- 
ging action  is  produced  by  a  jet  of  steam  acting  di- 
rectlv  upon  the  water  instead  of  a  plunger  piston. 
Washed  slack  when  suitable  is  used  for  conversion 
into  coke,  but  in  France  and  Belgium  it  is  now  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  production  of  agglomerated 
fuel,  or  briquettes,  or  what  is  usuallv  known  in  Eng- 
lana  as  patent  fuel.  These  consist  of  coal  dust  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  sas-pitch  to  be  moulded 
into  coherent  bricks  or  cylinders,  which  are  after- 
wards dried  at  a  high  temperature,  but  below  the 
point  of  carbonization.  The  consolidation  of  the 
slack  may  also  be  effected  by  the  use  of  starch  or 
dextrine,  or  even  by  cement  or  clay.  This  class  of 
fuel  is  much  used  upon  the  French  railways,  being 
convenient  for  stowage  and  economical  in  use ;  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  disajp^reeable  to  the  passengers  from 
the  large  amount  of  coal  dust  carried  off  by  the  ex- 
haust steam,  and  the  unpleasant  vapors  produced 
by  the  burning  pitch.  The  principal  production  of 
patent  fiiel  in  Britain  is  in  South  Wales. 

The  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  is  subjected 

to  the  exceptional  treatment  of  breaking  between 

toothed  rollers,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  screening 

before  it  is  fit  for  sale.    The  largest  or  lump  coal  is 

that  which  remains  upon  a  riddle  having  the  ban 

four  inches  a  part ;  the  second,  or  steamboat  coal,  is 

above  3  inches ;  broken  coal  includes  sizes  above  2| 

or  2}  inches ;  egg  coal,  pieces  above  2\  inches  square; 

large  stove  coal,  1}  inches :  small  stove,  1  to  1^  or 

1}  inches ;  chestnut  coal,  f  to  f  incn ;  pea  coal,  i  inch ;  and 

buckwheat  coal,  }  inch.    The  most  valuable  of  these  are 

the  egg  and  stove  sizes,  which  are  broken  to  the  proper 

dimensions  for  household  use,  the  larger  lumps  being  unfit 

for  burning  in  open  fire-places. 

The  proportion  of  coal  utilized  in  the  work-  proportion 
ing,  as  compared  with  the  total  contents  of  the  of  coal  ob- 
seam,  varies  very  considerably  in  different  dis-  tained  in 
tricts,  being  greatest  in  seams  of  moderate  thick-  '^®'"*"*^ 
ness,  from  3  to  5  feet,  which  on  the  long-wall  system  can  be 
entirely  removed.  In  thick  coals,  such  as  the  ten-^ard 
seam  of  South  Staffordshire,  the  waste  is  very  consider- 
able. In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  about  1330  tons  of  sala- 
ble coal  are  obtained  from  an  acre  for  each  foot  of  thick- 
ness in  the  seam,  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  being  left 
behind  in  the  workings. 

At  Dowlais,  on  tlie  north  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field^ 
the  yield  is  1190  tons  to  the  foot  bv  long- wall,  but  only 
8fi6  tons  when  the  same  seam  was  worked  by  the  pillar  and 
stall  system ;  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  where  the 
seams  lie  at  a  steep  slope,  the  loss  is  often  much  greater, 
being  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  pillar  and  stall  workings. 
In  the  Bamsley  district,  the  yield  is  from  1150  to  iSO 
tons  in  thick  seams,  and  a  maximum  of  1417  tons  has  been 
obtained  in  a  thin  seam,  the  solid  contents  of  the  whole 
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coal  being  estimated  at  1556  tons  per  foot  per  acre.  In 
Korthamberland  about  1200  tons  are  got  out  of  a  total 
of  1300.  In  the  thick  ooal  of  South  Staffordshire,  from 
12,000  to  16,000  tons  per  acre  are  got  at  the  first  working 
on  an  average  thickness  of  25}  feet,  or  about  640  tons  to 
the  foot,  or  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  which 
is  increased  by  Uie  second  and  third  working  to  70  or  75 
per  cent.,  making  a  loss  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  This 
smoant  is  redurad,  however,  by  the  long-wall  method  of 
working. 

Probably  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the 
onavoidable  loss  in  working  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, bat  in  many  cases  the  proportion  is  considerably 
higher. 

^^  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  ownership  of  coal. 

^^^Si^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  minends,  is  in  the  proprietor  oi 
the  soil,  and  passes  with  it,  except  wnen  specially 
reserved  in  the  sale.  The  greater  number  of  collieries  are 
worked  upon  leases,  the  rents  or  royalties  being  variously 
dbsiged  in  different  localities.  A  mmimum  reserved  rent 
to  cover  a  certain  output,  with  a  rate  per  ton  on  any  quan- 
tity in  excess,  is  the  most  general  practice ;  but  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  the  royalties  are  charged  at  a  fixed 
rate  per  acre  per  annum  upon  each  seam  worked,  and  in 
South  Staffordshire  at  a  proportion  (from  ^  to  ^)  of  the 
coal  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

Goal  lying  under  the  sea  below  low-water  mark  belongs 
to  the  Crown,  and  can  only  be  worked  upon  payment  of 
royalties,  even  when  it  is  approached  from  shafts  sunk 
opon  land  in  private  ownership. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Crown  as  a  roval  forest,  there  are  certain  curious  rights 
held  by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  known  as  the  Free 
Mmen  of  the  Forest,  who  are  entitled  to  mine  for  coal  and 
iron  ore,  under  leases^  known  as  gales,  granted  by  the 
principal  agent  or  gaveller  representing  the  Crown,  in 
tracts  not  otherwise  occupied.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  Qreat  Britain  of  the  custom  of  free  mining  under  a 
government  grant  or  concession,  which  is  the  rule  in  almost 
every  country  on  the  Continent. 

The  working  of  collieries  in  the  United  King- 
BSnili?''**  ^^°*  **  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Coal 
iSa  Act.  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872,  35  and  36  Vict 
cap.  76,  which  is  administered  by  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  and  forms  a  complete  disci- 
plinary code  in  all  matters  connected  with  coal-min- 
ing. Among  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  Females  and  boys  under  10  are  not  allowed  to  work  on- 
lerground. 

3.  Boys  between  10  and  12  are  not  allowed  to  work  except  in 
^hin  mines. 

8.  "So  boy  under  12  to  drive  a  gin  horse,  or  under  18  a  steam- 
mgine. 

4.  Wages  not  to  be  paid  at  public-houses. 

5.  Working  of  mines  by  a  smgle  shaft  prohibited. 

6.  Managers  to  be  oertifloated  as  competent  by  a  board  of 


7.  Annual  return  of  ooal  wrought  to  be  made  to  Inspector. 

8.  Notioe  of  accidents  to  be  sent  to  Inspector. 

9.  Openings  of  abandoned  workings  to  oe  fenced. 

10.  Plans  to  be  kept  up  to  within  six  months  of  date. 

11.  Plans  of  abandoned  mines  to  be  deposited  with  Home 
Office. 

12.  General  rules  for  the  safety  of  miners  in  fiery^mines,  man- 
agement of  ventilation,  safety  lamps,  and  gunpowder,  protec- 
tion against  accidents  in  shafts  and  levels,  Ac. 

13.  Power  to  frame  special  rules  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte. 

Breachea  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
•object  to  appesl  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  or  to  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Scotland. 

^^^  The  relation  between  the  number  of  hands 

Jf^JJ^Jj  cmplojed  and  the  output  of  collieries  varies 
oatpui.  considerably  in  different  districts,  being  high- 
est in  those  where  the  coal  is  moderately  soft 
essily  out,  reffularly  shaped,  and  with  a  good  roof,  ana 
least  in  faulted  and  disturbed  seams,  and  those  with  a  bad 
roo(  where  the  accessory  operations  of  timbering  and 
driving  stone  drifts  rec[ttire  the  employment  of  a  larse 
proportion  of  the  working  staff  on  non-productive  work, 
U.,  other  than  cutting  coal.  The  following  figures  give 
the  relative  force  employed  above  and  below  ground  in  two 


large  steam-coal  collieries  in  South  Wales^  each  ptodaoing 
about  600  tons  per  day : — 

Colliers  cutting  coal 225  200 

Other  underground  hands 229  174 

Surface  hands 43  38 

197  "410 

showing  in  the  one  case  an  average  of  about  1  ton,  in  the 
other  about  H  tons,  per  hand  per  day,  but  if  the  hands 
cuttinp^  coal  be  alone  considered,  the  amount  is  about  the 
same  in  both  cases,  or  a  little  over  two  tons  per  day. 

The  annual  output  per  man  on  the  total  force  employed 
in  several  of  the  principal  European  coal-fields  has  bieen 
computed  as  follows : — 

Newcastle 315  tons  per  man  per  anAum. 

Westphalia 215  " 

Saarbriicken 170 

France-Loire 200  "  " 

"         Nord. 149  "  " 

Belgium— Charleroi 147  "  " 

"           Mons 124  "  " 

These  figures  refer  to  some  years  back,  and  are  probably 
not  quite  accurate  at  the  present  date,  as  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  individual  collier  has  sensibly  decreased 
in  most  countries.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  output  is 
smallest  in  the  thin  disturbed  measures  of  the  Franco-Bel- 
gian coal-field. 

In  Prussia  in  1874,  with  an  output  of  33,000,000  tons 
of  coal  and  8,000,000  tons  of  lignite,  the  average  per 
underground  hand  was  about  243  tons  for  the  former  and 
about  600  tons  for  the  latter.  The  larser  comparative 
yield  in  lignite  mines  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  a  very  large 
proportion  are  worked  as  quarries. 

The  annual  oroduction  of  coal  throughout 
the  world  may  oe  roughly  estimated  at  about  JuJSon'S 
260  millions  of  tons  for  1874,  which  quantity   coal, 
includes  about  17  million  tons  of  lignite  and 
coal  from  formations  newer  than  the  coal  measures  in 
Europe.    Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  is  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  approximate  quantities  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  being  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom 125,000,000 

United  States  of  America...  48,000,000 

Germany 35,000,800  Lignite,  9,000,000 

Belgium 17,000,000 

France 17,500,000        "          820,000 

Austria 4,700,000        "       5,700,000 

New  South  Wales 1,300,000 

Russia 1,000,000        "            30,000 

Spain 750,000        «            50,000 

India 700,000 

SmaUer  European  States....  125,000        «          105,000 

British  North  America 750,000 

ChiU 200,000 

Other  Australian  Colonies...  50,000 

There  is  no  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  prodooe 
of  China  and  Japan,  but  these  probably  do  not  exceed 
100,000  tons.  In  the  larger  coal-producing  European 
countries  the  output  was  very  high  in  1873,  the  following 
year  having  shown  a  slight  falling  oli^  but  in  America  the 
annual  increase  was  maintained. 

The  quantities  of  ooal  consumed  by  the  different  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry  as  well  as  for  lightins,  heating, 
and  other  purposes  was  investigated  by  theBoyal  Commis- 
sion on  Coal,  from  vol.  iii.  of  whose  Report,  published  in 
1870,  the  following  summary  is  taken.    The  figures  refef 

to  the  year  1869. 

•^  TOna 

Total  quantity  of  coal  raised 107,427,537 

Do.  exported 9,775,470 

Leaving  for  home  consumption 97,052,087 

1.  Coal  used  for  iron  manufacture 32,448,000 

2.  Do.  producing  power  and  general 

manufacturing  purposes....  25,827,213 

3.  Do.  domestic  purposes 18,481,527 

4.  Do.  gas  and  water  supply 7,811,980 

5.  Do.  mines  and  collieries 7,225,423 

6.  Do.  steam  navigation 3,277,502 

7.  Do.  railways 2,027,500 

8.  Do.  smelting    motels    other  than 

iron 859,281 

9.  Do.  miscellaneous  purposes 195,045 
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The  above  quantities  may  be  propoHionallj  dassified  as 
follows: — 

Mineral  and  metallargleal  indostrieg  (1,  5, 8) 44  pr.  ot 

Domestic  consumption,  inolnding  gas  and  water  (3, 4) ..26     " 

General  manufacturing  purposes  (2) 25     " 

Looomotion  by  sea  and  land  (6, 7) 5     *' 

100 

AcoordiDff  to  tbe  official  mineral  statistics,  the  produce 
of  coal  in  ttie  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1873, 1874, 
1876,  classified  according  to  districts,  was  as  shown  in 
the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
check  in  1874  was  followed  by  great  increase  of  produc- 
tion in  1876 : — 


N.  Durham 

Northumberland .... 

Cumberland 

Westmoreland 

8.  Durham 

Torkshire 

Derbyshire 

Nottinghamshire. . . . 

Leioestershire. 

Warwickshire... 

S.  Staffordshire 

Worcestershire 

Shropshire 

N.  Staffordshire 

Cheshire 

N.  and  S.  Lancashire 
W.  Laneashire.... 

N.  Wales 

Gloucestershire . . . 

Somersetshire 

Monmouthshire ... 

8.  Wales 

Scotland  E 

Do.     W... 

Ireland 


Total 

Amount  exported,  '\ 
including  coke  V 
and  patent  fuel  j 

LeaTing  for  home ) 
consumption....  J 

Value  at  pit's  mouth 


1878. 


Tons. 

12,204,340 

1,747,064 

1,972 

17,436,045 

15,311,778 

11,568,000 

9,463,539 

1,570,000 
3,892,019 
1,150,500 
9,560,000 
7,500,000 
2,450,000 

1,858,540 

4,500,000 

9,841,523 

10,142,039 

6,715,733 

103,435 


127,016,527 
12,748,890 


116,268,137 


£47,629,787 


1874. 


Tons. 

6,180,000 

6,463,550 

1,102,267 

1,200 

17,900,250 

14,812,515 

r  7,150,570 

8,127,750 

1,100,465 

851,500 

8,389,343 

1,187,950 
4,313,096 

615,105 
8,095,570 
7,442,950 
2,425,300 
1,147,272 

609,684 

5,038,820 

10,184,885 

10,182,326 

6,606,335 

139,213 


125,067,916 
14,045,325 


111,022,591 


£45,848,194 


1876. 


Tons. 
1 12,640,789 
1,226,787 

19,456,534 

15,425,278 

7,091,325 

3,250,000 

1,154,619 

799,750 

9,251,791 

1,229,785 
4,496,213 

658,945 
8,825,798 
8,250,246 
2,337,308 
1,273,080 

654,878 

3,525,975 

10,632,597 

11,419,619 

7,177,888 

127,750 


130,906,905 
14,544,916 


116,361,989 


£43,969,370 


Accidents.  Coal-mining  is  unfortunately  a  dangerous 
occupation,  more  than  a  thousand  deaths  from 
accident  bein^  reported  annually  by  the  ins^ctors  of  mines 
as  occurring  m  the  collieries  of  the  United  A^ingdom.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  lives  lost  during  the 
last  five  years,  classified  according  to  the  inspectors'  re- 
turns:— 


Tmt. 

Palls  of 

gTDUld. 

OUNTDa- 

▲oeid«Bta 
laibAfU. 

▲ooUtBtaat 
rarfto*. 

TotaL 

1871 

269 

436 

176 

123 

72 

1075 

1872 

164 

466 

217 

155 

78 

1060 

1873 

100 

491 

221 

171 

86 

1069 

1874 

166 

413 

214 

154 

109 

1056 

1875 

288 

458 

227 

172 

99 

1244 

The  principal  sources  of  danger  to  the  collier,  as  dis- 
tin2;uished  from  other  miners,  are  explosion  of  fire-damp 
and  falls  of  roof  in  getting  coal, — ^these  together  make  up 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  former  class  of  accidents,  though  attended 
with  great  loss  of  life  at  one  tim&  are  less  fatal  than  the 
latter.  Hie  great  increase  in  the  deaths  from  explosion  in 
1876,  oyer  the  preceding  year,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fiwaithe  Main  explosion  at  Bamsley  on  December  6th, 
when  143  lives  were  lost 

The  following  return  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
fatal  accidents  and- the  total  number  of  miners  employed, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  raised  for  each  death.  The  latter 
quantities  are  in  some  degree  conjectural,  beins  dependent 
upon  estimated  returns  of  produce,  and  are  probably  some- 
wiiat  too  large. 


Year. 

1  death  for 

1871 

345  miners  employed 
394      "             " 
479      "             *' 
510      "             " 
430      "             " 

109,246  tons  eoal  raised 
116,409    «            ^ 
133,667    "            " 
133,251    «            " 
118,730    «           « 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

In  Prussia,  in  the  year  1874,  there  were  484  deaths 
from  accidents,  which  corresponds  to  about  three  deaths 
per  thousand  hands  employed,  or,  according  to  the  sboye 
classification,  1  in  334  with  a  produce  of  about  65,000  tons 
of  coal  for  each  death.  It  would  appear,  therefore  that 
the  proportional  loss  of  life,  in  the  collieries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  less  than  that  in  foreign  countries. 

Auay  amd  Analyna.— The  chemical  exam-  .... 
ination  of  a  coal  may  be  either  complete  or  par^  Col£ 
tial.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  exact  composition,  the  analysis  is  conducted  io 
the  same  manner  as  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  by 
combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  iMd  in  a 
hard  glass  tube,  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed  being 
absorbed  by  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  and  dry  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  respectively,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  being  calculated  from  the  increase  of  weight 
in  the  tuboi  containing  the  absorbing  media.  It  is  usual  to 
operate  upon  a  small  sample  (about  5  grains),  which  is  Teiy 
finely  powdered  and  placed  in  a  smul  trough  or  boat  (» 
platinum  in  the  tub^  the  combustion  being  aided  by  a 
stream  of  oxygen  from  a  gasholder.  By  this  means  the 
incombustible  residue  or  ash  is  left  in  a  condition  for  weigh- 
ing, being  free  from  admixture  of  foreign  substances.  &1- 
phur  is  determined  by  the  fusion  of  a  weighed  quantity 
with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  nitrate  of  potassium  in  a  plati- 
num vessel,  producing  sulphate  of  potassium,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  a  salt  of  barium,  is  precipitated  as  sulphate 
of  barium.  Care  must  be  taken  to  perform  the  openUion 
over  a  flame  free  from  the  vapor  of  sulphur  compounds, 
which  may  vitiate  the  result  by  apparently  increasing  die 
amount  of  sulphur  present.  For  tms  reason,  'the  flame  of 
a  spirit  lamp  is  to  be  preferred  in  makine  the  fusion  to  that 
of  coal  gas,  which  is  rarely  free  from  sulphur  compounds. 
Sulphur  existing  in  the  form  of  ^;ypsum  or  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium may  be  removed  by  washing  a  sample  wi^  boilmg 
water,  and  determining  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution. 
The  washed  sample  is  then  fused  with  nitre  in  the  usual 
way  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sulphur  existing  as  iron 
pjyrites.  This  distinction  is  of  importance  in  the  examina- 
tion of  coals  intended  for  iron  smelting,  as  the  sulphates 
of  the  earthy  metals  are  reduced  bv  the  gases  of  the  fur- 
nace to  sulphides,  which  pass  into  the  slag  without  afiect- 
ing  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced,  while  the  sulphur  of 
the  metallic  sulphides  in  the  ash  acts  pr^udicially  upon 
the  metal. 

The  difierence  between  the  original  weight  of  the  sample 
and  that  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  ash,  after 
making  allowance  for  hygroscopic  water,  is  attributed  to 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  whicn  are  not  directly  determined. 

The  character  of  tne  ash  afibrds  some  gtiide  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus,  a  red  tint 
is  ^erally  indicative  of  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
a  bght  or  white  color  of  its  absence.  Phosphoins  if  pres- 
ent will  be  found  in  the  ash,  and  may  be  determined  by 
the  ordinary  processes  of  analysis.  A  useful  approximate 
method  of  aetermining  the  character  of  a  coal  is  by  expos- 
ing a  coarsely  powder^  sample  of  known  weight,  in  a  cov- 
ered crucible,  to  a  strong  red  heat  as  long  as  inflammable 
vapors  are  given  off,  when  it  is  cooled  and  weighed.  The 
loss  of  weignt  represents  the  volatile  constituents — hydro- 
gen, oxyp^n,  ana  hydrocarbon  gases,  produced  by  destroo- 
tive  distillation,  while  the  residual  coke  includes  the  ash. 
and  is  called  fixed  carbon.  The  character  of  the  button  of 
coke  obtained  is  a  good  indication  as  to  the  cakine  or  non- 
caking  qualitv  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  derive^  and  the 
amount  of  ash  may  be  determined  by  burning  it  in  a  mnf* 
fle  or  over  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  fitness  of  a 
coal  for  gas  making  is  usually  determined  by  operating 
upon  a  sample  of  a  few  pounds'  weight  in  a  special  appa* 
ratus  which  reproduces  tne  processes  of  manulactare  upon 
a  small  scale. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  economic  val- 
uation of  a  coal,  is  the  so-called  calorific  power  or  valu^ 
by  which  is  usually  understood  the  number  of  pounds  of 
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water  tt  boiling  point  that  can  be  evaporated  by  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  one  pound  of  coal.  This  may  be  ob- 
ttioed  theoretically,  when  the  compoeition  of  the  coal  is 
known,  by  computing  the  heating  effect  of  the  carbon  and 
thedisponble  hydrogen ;  but  in  the  absence  of  an  analysis, 
it  may  also  be  determined  directly  by  several  approximate 
methods.  One  of  the  moist  convenient  instruments  for  this 
purpose  is  Thomnson's  calorimeter.  This  consists  of  a  cop- 
ptf  cylinder  in  which  a  weighed  Quantity  of  coal  intimately 
mixed  with  chlorate  or  nitrate  or  potassium  b  deflagrated 
onder  a  copper  case  like  a  diving-bell,  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  fflass  jar  filled  with  a  known  weight  of  water. 
The  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  rising  through  the 
water  are  cooled,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  temper- 
ature in  the  latter,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature observed  before  and  after  the  experiment  furnishes 
a  measure  of  the  evaoorative  power  desired.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  constructed  that  30  grains  of  coal  are  burnt  in 
29,010  grains  of  water,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  937, 
these  numbers  being  selected  that  the  observed  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  Fahrenheit  degrees  corresponds  to  the  required 
evaporative  value  in  pounds,  subject  only  to  a-correction 
for  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  mass  of  the  instru- 
ments, for  which  a  special  co-emcient  is  required,  and 
must  be  experimentall^r  determined.  Another  approximate 
method,  due  to  Berthier,  is  based  upon  the  reduction  of 
oxide  of  lead  by  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  ooal,  the 
amount  of  lead  reduced  affording  a  measure  of  the  oxygen 
expended,  whence  the  heating  power  may  be  calculated, 
1  part^  of  pure  carbon  being  capable  of  producing  34^ 
times  its  weight  of  lead.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
mixing  the  weighed  sample  with  a  Inrge  excess  of  litharge 
m  a  crucible,  and  exposing  it  to  a  bright  red  heat  for  a 
short  time.  After  cooling,  the  crucible  is  broken  and  the 
reduced  button  of  lead  is  cleaned  and  weighed.  The  re- 
caltB  obtained  by  this  method  are  less  accurate  with  coals 
containing  much  disposable  hydrogen  and  iron  pyrites  than 
with  those  anproximating  to  anthracite,  as  the  neat  equiv- 
alent of  the  hydrogen  in  excess  of  that  required  to  form 
water  with  the  oxygen  of  the  coal  is  calculated  ss  carbon, 
while  it  is  really  about  four  times  as  great.  Sulphur  in 
inm  pyrites  also  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  upon  litharge,  and 
increases  the  apparent  effect  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  a  coal  found  by 
either  of  the  above  methods  is  always  considerably  above 
that  obtained  by  actual  combustion  under  a  steam  boiler, 
as  io  the  latter  case  numerous  sources  of  loss»  such  as  im- 
perfect combustion  of  gases,  loss  of  unbumt  coal  in  cin- 
ders, Ac,  come  into  play,  which  cannot  be  allowed  for  in 
theoretical  experiments.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mme  the  value  of  a  coal  by  the  comoustion  of  a  weighed 
jnandty  in  the  furnace  of  a  standard  boiler,  and  measur- 
mg  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  by  the  heat  developed. 
Various  investigations  of  this  kind  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  most  exten- 
sive being  the  following : — 

Johnson,  Report  on  AvMrican  CoaU,  Washington,  1844 ;  De 
k  Beehe  and  Playfair,  Three  JieporU  on  Coal  euited  to  the  Steam 
Nan,  London,  1848-49-51 ;  P.  W.  Briz,  On  the  Heating  Power 
^  Fuel  ueed  in  Prueeia,  Berlin,  1863;  Hartig,  Beating  Power  of 
Baxon  Goal,  Dresden,  1860. 

The  following  table  of  the  average  results  obtained  from 
these  investigations  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  water 
evaporated  for  every  pound  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
bnznt: 


•§■: 

8.  Wales— Average  of  87  kinds 

9051b 

|3 

N.  of  England, 

u       17    it 

8-37 

k 

Lanoashire, 

"       28    " 

7-94 

Scotland, 

«    -     8    " 

7-70 

&" 

Derbyshire, 

a          8     " 

7-58 

Wood, 

ti           ^     a 

8-66  to  4-19 

i- 

Peat, 

a           5     <A 

3-43  to  8-66 

Lignite, 

it           Q     it 

2-41  to  3-92 

Coal  (Prossian), 

ti         51     u 

6*42  to  8-18 

Htwihup.       '^^  literature  relating  to  eoal  and  ooal  mining  is 

very  extensive,  bat  the  following  list  inolndes  the 

titlei  of  the  more  important  works  apon  these  subjects. 

IxeLAHD  AJSh  Akkrica.— 7%«  Bmrt  of  the  Rogal  Coal  Com- 

(3  vols.,  fol.,  with  Atlas,  London,  1870).    This  is  the 


Met  eomprehensive  work  npon  the  snbjeot.  Hall,  Coal  Fielde 
^  Great  Bntain  (3d  ed.  London,  1873).  Beporta  and  Mape  of 
^  Geological  Surveye  of  the  Uniud  Kingdom,  Descriptive 
MBoirs  af  each  coal  field  published  as  completed,     Percy, 


Metallurgy  (vol.  i.,  on  Foel,  2d  ed.  Ijondon,  1877),  containing 
full  details  of  the  chemistry  of  coal.  Greenwell,  Praetieai 
Treatise  on  Mine  Engineering  (2d  ed.  London,  1869).  Andre^ 
Praeiieal  Treaiiee  on  Coal  Mining  (London,  1876).  Smyth^ 
Coal  and  Coal  Mining  (2d  ed.  London,  1872).  Jevons,  The  Coal 
Queetion  (2d  ed.  London,  1866).  Rogers,  Geology  of  Penneyl- 
vania  [2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1850).  Proeeedinge  of  the  South 
Walee  Inetitute  of  Engineering  (8  vols.,  Mertbyr,  1858-73). 
Traneaetione  of  the  North  of  England  Inetitute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neere  (23  vols.,  Newcastle,  1852-74).  Various  Geological  Reports 
of  the  State  and  General  Governments  of  the  United  States; 
indading  Newberry's  Ohio  Beporte,  Cox's  Indiana  Beporte,  and 
Hayden's  Beporte  of  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Frakcb  AMD  BsLGinv. — Burat,  OSologie  de  la  France  (8v-o, 
Paris,  1864).  Ooure  d'Exploitatione  d4fMinee{lBn),  Mattriel 
dee  Houillieree  en  France,  Ac,  (1861-68).  Bulletin  de  la  So^ 
eiitii  de  VInduetrie  Minirale,  S.  Etienne  (20  vols,  since  1855). 
Ponson,  Traitt  de  P Exploitation  dee  Minee  de  Houille  (2d  ed. 
Liege,  1868-71).  Supplement  to  the  above  (1867-72).  De 
Eayper,  Bevue  Univereelle  dee  Minee,  dfc,  (Li^ge,  since  1854.) 

Qbrkavt. — Geinits,  Vie  J^teinkohlen  Deutechlande,  Ac,  (3 
vols.  4to,  Munich,  1865).  This  is  the  most  complete  book  on 
the  subject  Zinoken,  Die  Braunkohle  (2  vols.,  Hanover, 
1865-71).  Zeitechri/t  fur  Berg  ffUtten  und  Salinenweeenf  dfc, 
(4to,  Berlin,  22  vols,  since  1854).  (h.  b.) 

COANZA,  or  QuAifZA,  an  important  river  of  Western 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Angola.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Mossamba  Mountains,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Cunene,  probably  in  14^  S.  lat.,  and  its  total  length  is 
about  600  miles.  It  receives  a  large  number  of  tributaries, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Loando  and  the  Cu- 
tato  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Gango  and  the 
Quige  in  the  middle  portion,  and  the  Lncalla  in  the  lower. 
Its  progrera  is  broken  by  several  falls,  and  in  the  last  200 
miles  of  its  journey  it  descends  no  less  than  4800  feet. 
This  diminishes  its  value  as  a  means  of  transit ;  but  it  ia 
navigable  for  large  boats  about  140  miles  from  its  mouth, 
which  is  situated  60  miles  south  of  Loando,  in  9^  15^  S. 
lat.  It  there  forms  a  number  of  islands,  and  pours  into 
the  sea  a  turbid  current,  which  is  vbible  for  some  distance 
outwards  by  its  contrast  of  color. 

COATBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  and  parish  of  Old  Monkland,  ten  miles  east  of 
Glasgow  by  rail,  and  about  two  miles  west  of  Airdrie.  It 
owes  its  rise  to  the  imnportance  of  the  surrounding  district 
as  a  mining  field.  The  town  itself  is  of  a  stra^Ung 
description,  and  is  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  iforth 
Calder  Water,  the  Monkland  Canal,  and  the  Caledonian 
Railway.  It  contains  eight  ^ilaces  of  worship,  a  literary 
association,  and  five  branch  banks.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  are  the  Gartsherrie  iron  works,  and  there  are 
engineering  establishments  in  the  town  itself.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  in  1871,  including  Gartsherrie,  High 
Sunnyslde,  and  Langloan,  numbered  15,802,  of  whom  8599 
were  males  and  7203  females. 

COBALT,  a  metal  of  the  iron  group.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  tne  German  KobM,  a  miner's  term  for  gnome, 
or  evil  spirit,  akin  to  the  English  goblin,  which  was  appliea 
to  a  mineral  found  associated  with  silver  oree^  and  often 
replacing  them  in  the  mines  of  Schneeberg  m  Sazonv. 
The  use  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt  in  coloring  glass  was  only 
discovered  in  1540  by  Scheurer,  and  till  then  the  metal 
had  been  supposed  to  oe  worthless.  It  was  first  produced, 
but  in  an  imperfectlv  purified  condition,  in  1733,  by  Brandt. 

Cobalt  is  found  alloyed  in  small  quantity  together  with 
nidcel  in  many  meteoric  irons.  The  principal  mode  of 
occurrence,  however,  is  in  various  complex  minerals  con- 
taining arsenic  and  sulphur  and  the  allied  metal  nickel. 
The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  Smaltine  or  sneiss  cobalt,  an  arsenide  of  the  iso- 
morphous  bases,  cooalt,  nickel,  and  iron,  of  the  formula 
(CoNiFe)As^  is  a  mineral  of  the  cubical  system,  forming 
steel  or  lead>grey  crystals  of  a  metallic  lustre,  tarnishing 
in  damp  air  to  a  pink  or  ffreen  tint  according  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  cobalt  or  nicKel  that  is  present.  In  the  purest 
condition  it  may  contain  28*2  per  cent,  of  cobalt  to  71*8 
per  cent  of  arsenic,  but  nickel  and  iron  are  almost  in- 
variably present  to  some  extent  The  principal  locality  is 
at  Schneeoerg  in  Saxony,  where  It  is  associated  with  silver, 
bismuth,  and  nickel  ores. 

2.  Cooalt  glance,  or  cobaltine,  is  a  compound  of  sulphide 
fmd  arsenide  of  cooalt,  CoS,  +  CoAs„  the  typical  compoei- 
tion being  cobalt  85'5,  arsenic  45' 2,  and  sulphur  19*3  per 
cent  It  occurs  in  very  brilliant  complex  crystals  beloM- 
ing  to  the  cubical  system,  the  principal  locality  being^C 
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Tanabere  in  Sweden.  A  pftrt  of  the  metal  is  sometimes 
replaced  oy  iron,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  free  from  nickel. 

3.  Linnaeite,  or  cobalt  pjrites,  is  analogous  in  composi- 
tion to  copper  pjrites,  being  represented  by  the  formula 
Co,S+CoAi  vi^  ^  per  <^Q^  of  cobalt  and  42  of  sul- 
phur. As  a  general  rule  a  portion  of  the  base  is  replaced 
Dj  copper,  nickel,  or  iron.  It  is  a  rare  mineral,  being  found 
only  m  the  Siesen  district  in  Prussia  and  in  Sweden.  Co- 
balt bloom  IB  a  nydrated  arseniate  produced  by  the  action 
of  air  and  water  upon  the  above  minerals ;  the  composition 
is  C(vAb,0q+8H,0,  ue^  37}  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt. 
Earthy  cobalt  ore  is  a  variety  of  bog  manganese,  or  wad,  a 
mineral  of  indefinite  composition,  but  containing  at  times 
as  much  as  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  oxides 
of  manganese,  iron,  and  copper.  Cobaltic  bismuth  ore  is  a 
mixture  of  finely  crystalline  speiss  cobalt  with  native  bis- 
muth, found  occasionally  in  the  Schneeberg  mines. 

The  materials  from  which  cobalt  b  produced  by  the 
•melter  consist  generally  of  iron  or  arsenical  pyrites,  con- 
taining a  minute  quantity  of  the  two  metals  cobalt  and 
nickel,  or  various  products  derived  from  the  smelting  of 
the  ores  of  silver  and  copper  in  which  these  metals  are 
concentrated  as  sulphur  or  arsenic  compounds. 

When  in  a  compact  form  cobalt  is  a  steel-grey  metal 
with  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  taking  a  very  high  lustre  when 
polished,  and  breakinp;  with  a  finely  granular  fracture.  The 
specific  gravity  is  variously  stated  at  from  8*52  to  8*70.  It 
is  slightly  malleable,  and  when  (^uite  pure  of  a  higher  de- 
gree of  tenacity  than  iron,  according  to  Deville.  The  brit- 
tle character  attributed  to  it  by  former  observers  is  due 
to  impurities,  such  as  arsenic  and  manganese.  It  melts  at 
about  the  same  temperature  as  iron,  or  a  little  lower, 
requiring  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind  furnace.  The 
specific  heat  is  0*10696  (Begnault).  It  is  susceptible  of 
being  magnetized  by  touch,  and  retains  its  magnetism  at 
temperatures  below  a  strong  red  heat  when  free  from 
arsenic  Chemically  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  iron, 
line,  nickel,  man^nese,  and  chromium,  which  cannot  be 
separated  as  sulpmdes  by  HjS  from  an  acid  solution.  It  is 
diatomic;  its  atomic  weight  is  68'6,  and  its  svmbol  Co. 
Like  iron  it  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxides  by  heating 
with  charcoal  or  in  hydrogen  ^as :  in  the  former  case  a 
small  quantity  of  carbon  is  retaiuea,  forming  a  substance 
analogous  to  cast-iron.  When  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a 
low  temperature  it  forms  a  black  powder  which  is  pyro- 
phoric,  or  ignites  spontaneously  in  the  air,  especially  if 
mixed  with  finely-divided  alumina.  At  a  red  neat  it  de- 
composes water  vapor,  producing  hydrogen  and  oxide  of 
cobalt. 

There  are  two  principal  oxides.  The  protoxide,  CoO, 
is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  calcining  the  hydrate 
CoH,0^  The  latter  is  a  red  substance  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation with  alkalies  from  the  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt. 
The  higher,  or  sesqnioxide,  Cofi^  is  produced  in  a  hy- 
drated  rorm  from  the  hydrated  protoxide  by  the  action  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  chloride  of  lime,  or  similar  oxidizing 
agents.  It  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  careful  heating, 
but  at  a  red  heat  it  decomposes,  giving  on  part  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  produces  a  compound  analogous  in  composition 
iONmagnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fefi^. 

The  protoxide  forms  numerous  salts^  which  are  usually 
of  a  fine  rose-red  color.  A.weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  or 
diloride  forms  the  so-called  sympathelic  ink,  which  gives  a 
colorless  writing  when  cold,  bet  appears  of  a  bluish-green 
color  when  heated,  and  fades  again  on  cooling.  l*his  effect 
may  be  reproduced  a  great  number  of  times  if  the  writing 
is  not  too  strongly  heated,  in  which  case  the  color  becomes 
permanent  from  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt.  With  am- 
monia the  oxides  of  cobalt  form  a  series  of  compound 
bases,  which  give  rise  to  salts  of  great  interest  ana  com- 
plexity; these  may  be  regarded  as  ammonium  salts,  in 
which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ammonium  and 
another  part  by  cobalt  m  various  conditions  of  atomicity 
corresponding  to  the  oxides. 

The  alloys  of  cobalt  are  not  of  much  importance.  It 
combines  most  readily  with  arsenic  or  antimony,  forming 
the  highly  crystalline  compounds  known  by  the  general 
name  of  spews,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  allovs. 
With  gold  and  silver  it  forms  brittle  compounds,  with 
mercuiy  a  silver-white  magnetic  amalgam.  With  copper 
and  zinc  the  alloy  is  white,  resembling  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  the  same  metals  with  nickel  and  manganese. 
With  tin  it  forms  a  somewhat  ductile  alloy  of  a  violet 


color.  The  presence  of  cobalt  in  the  allov  of  copper,  nob-. 
and  nickel,  known  as  Cerman  silver,  is  objectionabU  as  it 
renders  it  hard  and  difficult  to  roll. 

The  chief  use  of  cobalt  in  the  arts  is  for  the  preparation 
of  colors.  The  protoxide  has  an  intense  coloring  power 
when  vitrified,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  bine  colon 
used  in  elass  and  porcelain  manufacture.  The  parity  of 
the  tint  is  much  affected  by  traces  even  of  other  metallic 
oxides,  especially  tlioee  of  iron,  nickel,  or  copper.  Another 
preparation,  known  as  analtSf  is  a  glass  formed  by  melting 
cobalt  oxide  widi  pure  quartz  sand  and  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium. Sometimes  the  first  two  substances  are  subjected  to 
a  preliminary  heating  to  produce  fritted  silicate  of  a  red- 
dish or  purple  color,  known  as  naffre,  which  when  fused 
with  the  alkaline  carbonate  in  an  ordinaiy  glass  fiimsce 
produces  a  deep  blue  glass.  This  is  rendered  friable  by 
running  it  into  water,  and  is  then  ground  between  granit 
millstones,  and  finally  levigated  in  water.  The  varioos 
products  of  the  levigation  are  classified  into  different 
qualities  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  grain  and  the 
strength  of  the  color, — the  best  being  those  occnpying  a 
medium  position,  the  color  diminishing  as  the  fineness 
of  the  grain  increases.  The  coarsest  variety,  known  as 
strewing  blue,  consisting  of  rough  angular  fragments  up  to 
about  i  inch  diameter,  is  used  for  the  gronnd-work  of  the 
old-fashioned  blue  and  gold  signboards,  a  very  effective 
and  durable  kind  of  surface  ornamentation.  The  highest 
colored  varieties  contain  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  oxide  of 
cobalt.  Glass  containing  only  fiifth  part  of  the  oxide  is 
of  a  distinct  blue ;  with  more  than  18  per  cent,  it  is  black. 

The  principal  use  of  smalts  is  for  bluing  paper ;  it  was 
formerly  employed  almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  bat 
has  now  been  to  a  very  considerable  extent  superseded  by 
the  use  of  artificial  ultramarine,  which  is  ctieaper  and 
more  easily  applied,  but  is  less  permanent,  as  the  color  is 
easily  discharged  by  acids,  which  b  not  the  case  when 
smalts  is  used.  The  pigment  known  as  cobalt  blue,  used 
both  in  oil  and  water-color  painting,  is  obtained  bjr  mixing 
the  solutions  of  a  cobalt  salt  and  alum,  precipitating  with 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  strongly  heating  the  gelatinous 

Precipitate  of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  two  metals, 
'henard's  blue,  a  phosphate  of  cobalt  and  alumina,  is  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner,  by  precipitation  with  an  alka- 
line phosphate.  Cobalt  green,  or  Rinman's  ereen,  is  a 
mixture  of  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  cobalt  produced  from 
the  solutions  of  their  sulphates  by  precipitation  with  car^ 
bonate  of  sodium  and  ignition. 

In  analysis  cobalt  is  £ways  determined  as  protoxide,  bat 
the  separation  from  the  metals  with  which  it  is  usually  as- 
sociated, especially  nickel,  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  opei^ 
ation.  Many  different  processes  have  been  devised,  bat 
the  most  accurate  are  those  of  H.  Bose  and  Liebig.  Th« 
former  depends  upon  tlie  power  possessed  by  chlorine  (or 
bromine)  of  converting  protoxide  of  cobalt  when  in  solu- 
tion into  sesquioxide,  while  the  corresponding  oxide  of 
nickel  is  not  changed.  The  solution  when  completely  sat- 
urated with  chlorine  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  barium, 
which  carries  down  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  as  sesquioxide; 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  the 
whole  of  the  barium  salt  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  cobalt  finally  precipitated  bv  means  of  hvdrate  of  po- 
tassium. In  Liebig's  method  the  oxides  of  the  two  meuls 
are  heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  boiled,  which 
produces  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  EjCo^Cy^  and  cyan- 
ide of  nickel  and  potassium,  KNiCy«  Bv  the  addition  of 
finely-divided  red  oxide  of  mercury  the  whole  of  tlie  nickel 
is  precipitated,  partly  as  cyanide  and  partly  as  hydrate, 
while  the  cobalt  compound  remains  in  solution,  and  is 
afterwards  separated  by  means  of  sulphate  of  copper  as 
cobalticyanide  of  copper,  which  is  redissolved ;  tlie  copper 
is  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  cobalt  then 
obtained  as  oxide  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash.  The 
complexity  of  the  composition  of  the  ores,  and  the  high 
value  of  the  two  metals,  has  led  to  the  application  of  more 
refined  methods  of  chemical  analysis  in  their  investigation 
than  are  required  in  the  assay  of  the  ores  of  the  commoner 
metals.  Plattner's  method  of  dry  assay  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  ores  is  much  more  rapidly  performed  than  an  anal- 
ysis,  and  in  practised  hands  is  susceptible  of  considenble 
accuracy.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  speisB  or 
arsenical  compound,  containing  the  four  metals — ^iion,  co* 
bait,  nickel,  and  copper — is  melted  witli  a  vitreous  flnx 
such  as  borax  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  the  metab  will 
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be  oxidised  and  pan  into  a  slapf  with  the  borax  in  the  order 
indicated  above,  no  cobalt  beuiff  taken  up  nntil  the  iron 
has  been  entirely  removed,  and  similarly  the  nickel  re- 
maining until  the  cobalt  has  been  completely  oxidized. 
The  steps  in  the  process  may  be  easily  recognized  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  characteristic  color  of  the  oxides, 
the  dark  green  or  black  of  the  iron  slag  being  rendered 
distinctly  blue  by  the  laintest  trace  of  cobalt,  and  the  blue 
of  the  latter  being  similarly  affected  by  nickel,  which  has 
a  strong  brown  coloring  power.  The  arsenides  of  cobalt 
and  nickel,  being  of  a  constant  composition,  are  weighed 
at  each  step  of  the  process  in  the  proportion  of  the  metal 
removed  calculated  from  the  difference.  Cobalt  may  be 
readily  detected  by  the  blow-pipe  even  when  in  very  small 
qoantity,  or  by  the  characteristic  blue  imparted  to  a  bead 
of  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus. 

On  the  large  scale  cobalt  is  produced  chiefly  as  an  acces- 
sory in  the  treatment  of  nickel  ores.  These  consist  chieflv 
of  mixtures  of  small  quantities  of  the  purer  minerals  with 
pyrites,  sulphuretted  copper  ores,  or  lead  and  silver  ores, 
which  require  to  be  subjected  to  concentrating  processes  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  bulk  of  the  iron,  sulnhur,  and  arse- 
nic^ and  produce  a  small  amount  of  enriched  regulns  or 
metal,  in  which  the  more  valuable  metals  are  in  combinar 
tion  with  sulphur  and  arsenic.  This  is  done  by  calcination, 
which  drives  off  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  combined  with 
the  iron,  the  latter  being  oxidized  and  subsequently  con- 
verted into  slag  by  fusion  with  fluxes  containing  silica. 
Small  quantities  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  co]jper  ores,  when 
associated  witb  lead  and  silver  ores,  are  in  like  manner 
gradually  accumulated  in  a  regulus  by  passing  the  regulus 
of  the  first  fusion  several  times  through  the  smelting  fur- 
nace, whereby  the  lead  and  silver  are  in  great  part  re- 
moved. The  treatment  of  these  purified  and  enriched 
prodacts  is  conducted  on  the  large  scale  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  a  chemical  analysis,  in  order  to  obtain 
both  cobalt  and  nickel.  The  speiss,  or  renins,  is  calcined 
and  treated  with  strong  hvdroichioric  acid  to  dissolve  the 
oxides  formed.  By  the  addition  of  caustic  lime,  iron  and 
arsenic  are  precipitated,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  treated  with 
ralphuretted  hydrogen  so  long  as  metallic  sulphides  are 
produced,  the  precipitate  being  allowed  to  settle.  The 
solation  then  containing  only  cobalt  and  nickel  com- 
pounds, the  former  is  separated  by  the  addition  of 
oleaching  powder  and  caustic  lime  as  sesquixode,  Cki^O^, 
and  the  latter  as  hydrated  oxide  by  a  subsequent  precipi- 
tation with  lime. 

In  making  smalts  the  purer  arsenical  ores  are  used. 
They  are  first  calcined  in  a  reverberator^  or  muffle  fur- 
nace provided  with  chambers  for  condensing  the  arsenical 
ibmes  as  completely  as  possible.  The  roasted  ore,  if  it 
does  not  contain  quartz,  is  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  fine 
^lass-house  sand  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  but  when  it 
is  sufficiently  siliceous,  as  in  the  mixtures  of  cobalt  ore 
and  silica  known  as  zaiffre,  only  the  alkaline  carbonate  is 
required.  The  fusion  takes  place  in  pots  like  those  used 
in  plate-glaas  making,  and  requires  about  eight  hours. 
The  blue  glass  is  leaout  into  water  till  the  pot  is  nearly 
empty,  when  a  speiss  containing  the  whole  of  the  nickel 
of  the  ore  is  found  at  the  bottom.  The  blue  glass  is  then 
ground  and  levigated  as  already  described. 

The  chief  locsdities  producing  cobalt  ores  are  Modum  in 
Norway,  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  Schneebwg  in  Saxony,  Mu- 
len  in^  Bhenish  Prussia,  and  Mine  Lamotte  in  Missouri ; 
a  considerable  amount  has  also  been  obtained  from  Bolivia. 
In  the  Transvaal  in  South  Africa  a  very  pure  variety  of 
Bpeiss  cobalt  free  from  nickel  has  been  recently  discovered. 
Smaller  <}uantitie8  of  speiss  or  regulus  are  obtained  from 
the  smeltme  of  silver  and  lead  ores,  at  Freiburg,  in  the 
Harz,  in  B<memia,  and  elsewhere.  7h.  b.) 

OOBAN,  or  Santo  Domingo  CobIn,  a  city  of  Central 
America,  in  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Vera  Paz,  situated  about  90  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  on  the  direct  route  to  Flores,  not  far 
firom  the  source  of  the  Bio  de  Caiabon,  which  flows  into 
the  Oolfo  Dolce.  It  occupies  the  slopes  of  a  rounded  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  tne  central  square  or  plaza,  with 
the  cathedral  and  the  ruins  of  the  once  magnificent  Do- 
minican monastery  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  others  the 
shops  and  houses  of  the  merchants  and  artisans.  The  houses 
of  Cobto  are  low  and  covered  with  tiles ;  and,  as  each  with 
iti  garden  and  croft  attached  is  curtained  by  a  dense  and 
lofty  hedge^  the  streets  have  rather  the  appearance  of 


woodland  avennejs.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  and  im- 
posing edifice,  decorated  in  the  interior  wiUi  a  barbario 
profusion  of  ornament;  but  like  the  rest  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  town  it  shows  signs  of  decay.  Sinoe  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Government  to 
Salama,  the  prosperity  of  Cob&n  has  greatly  declined,  but 
it  still  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  who  cany  on  the 
weaving  of  cotton  cloth,  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar, 
and  pimento,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces.  The  Spanish  and  Ladino  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation does  not  exceed  2000;  and  the  rest  are  Indiana 
origiiuilly  from  the  mountains  of  Chidien  and  Jucamel, 
who  still  speak  the  Kacchi  or  Queochi  language.  Cobin 
owes  its  origin  to  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Dominicans 
of  the  16th  century,  and  more  especially  to  Frav  Pedro  de 
Angulo,  whose  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral  It 
was  made  the  political  capital  of  the  province  of  Vera 
Paz,  and  obtained  the  arms  of  a  city  of  the  firvt  rank. 

OOBBETT,  William  (1766-1835),  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous of  English  political  writers,  was  bomtiear  Famham 
in  Surrey,  according  to  his  own  statement,  on  the  9th 
March,  1766.  He  wto  the  grandson  of  a  farm-laborer, 
and  the  son  of  a  small  farmer ;  and  during  his  early  life 
he  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
inspired  with  patriotic  feeling  by  the  si^ht  of  the  men-of- 
war  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  he  offered  himself  as  a  sailor; 
and  at  seventeen  (May,  17o3)  having,  while  on  his  way  to 
Guildford  fair,  met  the  London  coach,  he  suddenly  resolved 
to  accompany  it  to  its  destination.  He  arrived  at  Ludgate 
Hill  with  exactly  half-arcrown  in  his  pocket,  but  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  travelled  with  him  invitMl  him  to  his 
house,  and  obtained  for  hiin  the  situation  of  coppring  clerk 
in  an  attorneys  office.  He  greatly  disliked  his  new  oo- 
cupation ;  and  r^ecting  all  his  father's  entreaties  that  he 
would  return  home,  he  went  down  to  Chatham  early  in  1784 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  marines.  By  some  mia- 
take,  however,  he  was  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
which  rather  more  than  avear  after  proceeded  to  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick.  All  his  leisure  time  during  the 
months  he  remained  at  Chatham  was  devoted  to  rei^inff 
the  contents  of  the  circulating  library  of  the  town,  ana 
getting  up  by  heart  Lowth's  Mfigliah  Ufwnmar.  Hia  uni- 
form good  conduct,  and  the  power  of  writing  correctly 
which  he  had  acquired,  quickly  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  corporal,  from  which,  without  passing  through  the  in- 
termediate ^ade  of  sergeant,  he  was  promoted  to  that  of 
sergeant-major.  In  November,  1791,  he  was  discharged 
at  his  own  request,  and  received  the  official  thanks  of  the 
muor  and  the  general  who  signed  his  discharge.  But 
Cobbetf  s  connection  with  the  regiment  did  not  end  in 
this  agreeable  manner.  He  brought  a  serious  charge 
against  some  of  its  officers,  and  instead  of  appearing  at 
the  trial  fled  to  France  (March,  1792).  The  inquiry  which 
was  held  in  his  absence  resulted  in  a  complete  acquittal  of 
the  accused. 

In  the  previous  February  Cobbett  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  sergeant-major  of  artillery;  he  had  met 
her  some  years  before  in  New  Brunswick,  and  had  proved 
her  to  be  endowed  with  energy  and  self-control  equal  to 
his  own.  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1792)  he  croesed 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  time  supported  himself 
at  Wilming;ton  by  teaching  English  to  French  emigrants. 
Among  these  was  Talleyrand,  who  employed  him,  accord- 
inff  to  Cobbett's  story,  not  because  he  was  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish, but  because  he  wished  to  purchase  his  pen.  Cobbett 
maae  his  first  literary  sensation  by  his  ObaervaHona  en  (As 
Emigraiion  of  a  Martyr  to  the  Oaiuc  of  Libertif,  a  clever 
retort  on  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  just  landed  m  America 
complaining  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  England. 
Thb  pamphlet  was  followed  by  a  number  of  papers,  signed 
"  Peter  Porcupine,"  and  entitled  Prospect  from  the  Vot^eu 
QaUeryy  the  PolUieaL  Censor,  and  Peter  Ponmmn^i  OcueUe. 
In  the  spring  of  1796,  having  quarrelled  with  nis  publisher, 
he  set  up  in  Philadelphia  as  bookseller  and  publisher  of 
his  own  works.  On  the  day  of  opening,  his  windows  were 
filled  with  prints  of  the  most  extravagant  of  the  French 
Bevolutionista  and  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Be- 

fublic  placed  side  hj  side,  along  with  portraits  of  George 
II..  the  British  ministers,  and  anv  one  else  he  could  find 
likely  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  and  he  continued  to 
pour  forth  praises  of  Great  Britain  and  scorn  of  tiie  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  with  special  abuse  of  the  French 
party.   Abuae  and  threats  were  of  Qpuiaeiiii  torn  showered  > 
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npon  him,  and  in  Aagnsi  for  one  of  his  attacks  on  Spain, 
he  was  prosecuted,  though  unsuccessfully,  bj  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  Immediatdj  on  this  he  was  taken  up  for 
libels  upon  American  statesmen,  and  bound  in  recogni- 
zances to  the  amount  of  $4000,  and  shortly  afler  he  was 
prosecuted  a  third  time  for  saying  that  a  certain  Br.  Rush, 
who  was  much  addicted  to  bleeding,  killed  nearly  all  the 
patients  he  attended.  The  trial  was  repeatedly  deferred, 
and  was  not  settled  till  the  end  of  1799,  when  he  was  fined 
$5000.  After  this  last  misfortune,  for  a  few  months  Cob* 
bett  carried  on  a  newspaper  called  the  RueMight ;  but  in 
June,  1800,  he  set  sail  for  England. 

At  home  he  found  himself  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
order  and  monarchy.  Windham  inyited  him  to  dinner, 
introduced  him  to  ritt,  and  be^ed  him  to  accept  a  share 
in  the  J}rue  Briton.  He  refused  the  offer  and  joined  an 
old  friend,  John  Morgan,  in  opening  a  book  shop  in  Pall 
Mall.  For  some  time  he  published  the  Porcupine  Oaxeite, 
which  was  followed  in  January.  1802,  by  the  Weeldy  Poliir 
ieal  Begister,  fa  1801  appeared  his  Letters  to  Lord  Ilawkes- 
bury  {afterwards  earl  of  Liyerpool)  and  Mr.  Addin^on,  in 
opposition  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  terms  of  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  former  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  October  of  that  year,  but  which  was  not  finally  con- 
cluded till  1802.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  Cobbett 
made  a  still  bolder  protest ;  he  determined  to  take  no  part 
in  the  general  illumination,  and — assisted  by  the  sympathy 
of  his  wife,  who,  being  in  delicate  health,  removed  to  the 
house  of  a  friend — he  carried  out  his  resolve,  allowing  his 
windows  to  be  smashed  and  his  door  broken  open  by  the 
angry  mob.  The  Letters  to  the  ML  Hon,  Henry  Addington 
are  amone  the  most  polished  and  dignified  of  Cobbett's 
writing ;  out  by  1803  he  was  once  more  reyellinff  in  per- 
sonalities. The  goyemmoLt  of  Ireland  was  singled  out  for 
wholesale  attack ;  and  a  letter  published  in  the  Register  re- 
marked of  Hardwicke,  the  lord-lieutenant,  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  like  setting  the  surgeon's  apprentice  to  bleed  the 
pauper  patients.  For  this,  tliough  not  a  word  had  been 
ottered  against  Hardwicke's  character,  Cobbett  was  fined 
£600;  and  two  days  afler  the  conclusion  of  thb  trial  a 
second  commenced,  at  the  suit  of  Plunkett,  the  solicitor- 
^eral  for  Ireland,  which  resulted  in  a  similar  fine. 
About  thb  time  he  b^an  to  write  in  support  of  Radical 
yiews,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  from  whom  he  received  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  other  favors,  for  which  he  gave  no  yery  grateful  re- 
turn. In  1809  he  was  once  more  in  the  most  serious 
trouble.  He  had  bitterly  commented  on  the  flogging  of 
some  militia,  because  their  mutiny  had  been  reprised 
and  their  sentence  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
German  troops,  and  in  consequence  he  was  fined  £1000 
and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  His  indomitable  vigor 
was  never  better  displayed.  He  still  continued  to  pub- 
lish the  Regieter,  and  to  superintend  the  affidrs  of^  his 
farm ;  a  hamper  containing  specimens  of  its  produce  and 
other  provisions  came  to  him  eyery  week ;  ana  he  amused 
himself  with  the  company  of  some  of  his  children  and 
with  weekly  letters  from  Uie  rest.  On  his  release  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  presided  over  by  Sir  F.  Burdett,  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  event.  He  returned  to  his  farm  at  Botley 
in  Hampshire^  and  continued  in  his  old  course,  extending 
his  influence  oy  the  publication  of  the  Twopenny  Trash, 
which,  not  being  periodical,  escaped  the  newspaper  stamp 
tax.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  contracted  debts  to  the 
)  amount  of  £34.000  (for  it  ia  said  that,  notwithstanding  the 
aversion  he  puolicly  expressed  to  paper  currency,  he  had 
carried  on  his  business  by  the  aid  of  accommodation  bills 
to  a  yery  large  amount)  j  and  in  March,  1817,  he  fled  to 
the  United  States.  But  his  pen  was  as  active  as  ever;  from 
Long  Island  the  Register  was  regularly  despatched  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  clear  and  interest- 
ing EnoHah  Qrammar,  of  which  10,000  copies  were  sold  in 
a  month. 

His  return  to  England  was  accompanied  by  his  weakest 
exhibition — ^the  exhuming  and  bringing  over  of  the  bones 
of  Tom  Paine,  whom  he  had  once  heartily  abused,  but  on 
whom  he  now  wrote  a  panegyrical  ode.  li'obody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  affair;  the  relics  he  offered  were  not  pur- 
chased ;  and  the  bones  were  reinterred. 

Cobbett's  great  aim  was  now  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  calmly  suggested  that  his  friends 
shonld  assist  him  by  raising  the  sum  of  £5000 ;  it  would 
be  much  better,  he  said,  than  a  meeting  of  60,000  persons. 


He  first  offered  himself  for  Co^entiT,  but  failed ;  in  1826 
he  was  by  a  laree  number  of  votes  last  of  the  candidates 
for  Preston ;  and  in  1828  he  could  find  no  one  to  propose 
him  for  the  office  of  common  councillor.  In  1830,  that 
year  of  revolutions,  he  was  prosecuted  for  inciting  to  re- 
bellion, but  the  jury  disagreed,  and  soon  after,  through  Uie 
influence  of  one  of  his  admirers,  Mr.  Fielden,  who  was 
himself  a  candidate  for  Oldham,  he  was  returned  for  that 
town.  In  the  House  his  speeches  were  listened  to  with 
amused  attention.  His  position  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
the  sneer  of  Peel  that  he  would  attend  to  Mr.  Cobbet^s 
observations  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  those  of  a  **r^ 
spectable  member  p  and  the  only  striking  part  of  his 
career  was  his  absurd  motion  that  the  king  should  be 
prayed  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Peel's  name  from  the  list 
of  the  privy  council,  because  of  the  change  he  had  pro- 
posed in  the  currency  in  1819.  In  1834  Cobbett  was  agai 
member  for  Oldham,  but  his  health  now  began  to  give  way 
and  in  June,  1836,  he  left  London  for  his  farm,  where  he 
died  on  the  16th  of  that  month. 

^  Cobbett's  account  of  his  home-life  makes  him  appear 
singularlj  happy;  his  love  and  admiration  of  his  wife 
never  failed ;  and  his  education  of  his  children  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  great -kindliness,  and  by  a  good 
deal  of  healthy  wisdom,  mingled  with  the  preju<uoes  doe 
to  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper  and  circumstances.  Cob- 
betfs  mlinff  characteristic  was  a  sturdy  egotism  which  had 
in  it  something  of  the  nobler  element  of  self-respect  A 
firm  will,  a  strong  brain,  feelings  not  over-sensitive,  an 
intense  love  of  fighting,  a  resolve  to  eet  on,  in  the  sense  of 
making  himself  a  power  in  the  world — these  are  the  prin- 
cipal qualities  which' account  for  the  success  of  his  career. 
His  opinions  were  the  fruits  of  his  emotions.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  get  a  thorough  srasp  of  one  side  of  a  Question ; 
about  the  other  side  he  did  not  trouble  himseu,  but  he 
always  firmly  seizes  the  facts  which  make  for  his  yiew,  and 
expresses  them  with  unfailing  clearness.  His  argument, 
which  is  never  subtle,  has  always  the  appearance  of  weight, 
however  flimsy  it  may  be  in  fact.  His  sarcasm  ia  seldom 
polished  or  delicate,  out  usually^  rough,  and  often  abusive, 
while  coarse  nicknames  were  his  special  delight.  His  style 
is  always  extremely  forcible  and  marked  by  unusual  gram- 
matical correctness. 

Cobbett's  contributions  to  periodical  literature  ooonpy  100 
volumes,  twelve  of  whioh  consist  of  the  papers  publisned  at 
Philadelphia  between  1794  and  1800,  and  the  rest  of  the  Week- 
ly Political  Begitter,  whioh  ended  only  with  Cobbett's  life  (June, 
1835).  An  abridgment  of  these  works,  with  notes,  has  been 
published  by  his  sons,  John  M.  Cobbett  and  James  P.  Cobbett 
Besides  this  he  published — An  Aeeount  of  the  Horrort  of  Hu 
French  Bevolv/tion,  and  a  work  tracing  all  these  horrors  to  "the 
lioentions  politics  and  infidel  philosophy  of  the  present  age"  (both 
1708);  A  Year^e  Beeidenee  in  the  United  Statee  ;  Parliamentarf 
History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conqueet  to  1800  (1806); 
Cottage  JSeonomy/  Boman  Hietory  j  French  GrammoTf  and 
English  Grammarf  both  in  the  form  of  letters;  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  England  and  Walee  ;  Hietory  of  (A«  Begeney  and 
Beign  of  George  IV,,  containing  a  defence  of  Queen  Carolins^ 
whose  cause  he  warmly  advocated  (1830-4);  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackeon,  President  of  the  United  States  (1834) ;  Legacy  to  La» 
borers;  Legacy  to  Peel;  Legacy  to  Parsons,  an  attack  on  the 
secular  claims  of  the  Established  Church ;  Doom  of  Tithes;  Bn- 
ral  Bides;  Advice  to  Young  Men  and  Women;  Cohhetes  Com; 
and  History  of  ike  Protestant  Beformation  in  England  emd  Ire- 
land,  in  which  he  defends  the  monasteries,  Queen  Maiy,  and 
Bonner,  and  attacks  the  Reformation,  Henry  VIII.,  Elisabeth, 
and  all  who  helped  to  bring  it  about,  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  work  was  translated  into  French  and  Italian^  and  exten- 
sively circulated  among  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1798  Cobbett  published  in  America  an  account  of  his  early 
life,  under  the  title  of  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Poreu- 
pine;  and  he  left  papers  relating  to  his  subsequent  career. 
These  materials  were  embodied  in  an  anonymous  Life  of  Ooh' 
hett  which  appeared  soon  after  his  death.  See  also  Sir  Heaiy 
Bulwer's  Historical  Characters ;  Biographies  of  John  Wilkes 
and  William  Cobbett  by  Rev.  John  Watson ;  and  the  abridged 
and  annotated  edition  of  the  Begister, 

COBBEN,  Btchard  (1S04-1865),  was  bom  at  a  farm- 
house called  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  on  the  8d 
of  June,  1804.  The  family  had  been  resident  in  that 
neighborhood  for  many  generations,  occupied  partly  in 
trade  and  partly  in  agriculture.  Formerly  there  nad  beeo 
in  the  town  of  Midhurst  a  small  manufactory  of  hosieiy 
with  which  the  (Dobdens  were  connected,  though  all  trace 
of  it  had  disappeared  before  the  hirth^f-<Bidiaid.  Hii 
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gnndfaiher  was  a  maltster  in  that  town,  an  energetic  and 
prosperous  man,  almost  always  the  bailiff  or  chief  magis- 
trate, and  taking  rather  a  notable  part  in  counter  matters. 
Bat  his  father,  forsaking  that  trade,  took  to  farming  at  an 
onpropitions  time^  He  was  amiable  and  kind-hearted, 
ana  greatly  liked  by  his  neighbors,  but  not  a  man  of  busi- 
neBS  nabits,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  farming  enter- 
prise. He  died  when  his  son  Bichard  was  a  child,  and 
the  care  of  the  family  devolved  upon  the  mother,  who 
was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  or  great  energy  of  cha- 
racter, and  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  left  Dunford 
and  returned  to  Midhurst 

The  educational  advantages  of  Bichard  Cobden  were 
not  very  ample.  There  was  a  grammar  school  at  Mid- 
hoTBt,  which  at  one  time  had  enjoyed  considerable  reputa- 
tion, but  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  It  was  there  that 
he  had  to  pick  up  such  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  formed 
his  first  equipment  in  life,  but  from  his  earliest  years  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  self-cultivation.  When 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  London  to  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  Partridge  and  Price,  in  East  Cheap, 
one  of  the  partners  bein^  his  uncle.  His  relative  notinff 
the  lad's  passionate  addiction  to  study,  solemnly  warned 
him  against  indulging  such  a  taste,  as  likely  to  prove  a 
fatal  oostade  to  his  success  in  commercial  life.  Happilv 
the  admonition  was  unheeded,  for  while  unweariedly  dil- 
igent in  business,  as  his  rapid  after  success  abundantly 
proved,  he  was  in  his  intervsils  of  leisure  a  most  assiduous 
student.  Daring  his  residence  in  London  he  found  access 
to  the  London  Institution,  and  made  ample  use  of  its  large 
and  well-selected  library. 

When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  see  he  became  a 
oonimercial  traveller,  and  throwing  into  uiat,  as  he  ever 
did  into  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do.  all  the  thorough- 
nes  and  vigor  of  his  nature,  he  soon  oecame  eminently 
successful  in  his  calling.  But  never  content  to  sink  into 
the  mere  trader,  he  sought  to  introduce  among  those  he 
met  on  the  ''  road "  a  higher  tone  of  conversation  than 
usually  marks  the  commercial  room,  and  there  were  many 
of  his  associates  who,  when  he  had  attained  eminence 
recalled  the  discussions  on  political  economy  and  kindred 
topics  with  which  he  was  wont  to  enliven  and  elevate  the 
travellers'  table.  In  1830  Cobden  learnt  that  Messrs. 
Fort,  calico  printers  at  Sabden,  near  Clitheroe,  were  about 
to  retire  from  business,  and  he,  with  two  other  ^oung 
men,  Messrs.  Sheriff  and  Gillet,  who  were  ensaged  in  the 
same  commercial  house  as  himself,  determined  to  make  an 
effi>rt  to  acquire  the  succession.  They  had,  however,  very 
little  capital  amon^  them.  But  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  instinctive  confidence  which  Cobden 
through  life  inspired  in  those  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact,  that  Messrs.  Fort  consented  to  leave  to  these  un- 
tried yoonff  men  a  larj^  portion  of  their  capital  in  the 
business.  Nor  was  their  confidence  misplaced.  The  new 
firm  had  soon  three  establishments,— -one  at  Sabden,  where 
the  printing  works  were,  one  in  London,  and  one  in 
Manchester  for  the  sale  of  their  goods.  This  last  was 
under  the  direct  management  of  Cobden,  who,  in  1830 
or  1831,  settled  in  the  city  with  which  his  name  became 
afterwards  so  closely  associated.  The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise was  decisive  and  rapid,  and  the  "Cobden  prints"  soon 
oecame  known  through  the  country  as  of  rare  value  both 
for  ezcellence  of  material  and  beauty  of  design.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Cobden  had  been  satisfied  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  commercial  life  he  might  soon 
have' attained  to  great  opulence,  for  it  is  understood  that 
his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  he  had  established 
amounted  to  from  £8000  to  £10,000  a  ^ear.  But  he  had 
other  taste^  which  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  pursue  those 
studies  which,  as  Lora  Bacon  says,  "serve  for  delight,  for 
ornament,  and  for  ability."  Mr.  Prentice,  the  historian  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Man- 
eheaUr  Hmes,  describes  how,  in  the  year  1835,  he  received 
ibr  publication  in  his  paper  a  series  of  admirably  written 
lett^  under  the  signature  of  "Libra,"  discussing  com- 
mercial and  economical  ouestions  with  rare  ability.  After 
some  time  he  discoverea  that  the  author  of  these  letters 
was  Cobden,  whose  name  was  until  then  quite  unknown 
to  him. 

In  1835  he  published  his  first  pamphlet,  entitled  Eng- 
kmd,  Irdamdf  and  AfMrica,  by  a  Manchester  Mam^acturer, 
It  attracted  great  attention,  and  ran  rapidly  through  sev- 
ttal  editions.    It  was  marked  by  a  breadth  and  boldness 


of  views  on  political  and  social  questions  which  betokened 
an  original  mind.  In  this  production  Cobden  advo- 
cated the  same  principles  of  peace,  non-intervention,  re- 
trenchment, and  free  trade  to  which  he  continued  fiuthful 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  pamphlet,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
landing  in  New  York  on  the  7th  June,  1835.  He  devoted 
about  Uiree  months  to  this  tour^  passing  rapidly  through 
the  seaboard  States  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Canada, 
and  collecting  as  he  went  large  stores  of  information 
respecting  the  condition,  resources,  and  prospects  of  the 
great  Western  Bepublic  Soon  after  his  return  to  England 
he  began  to  prepare  another  work  for  the  press,  which 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  1836,  under  the  title  of 
Sussia,  It  was  mainly  designed  to  combat  a  wild  out- 
break of  Bussophobia  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Urquhart,  was  at  that  time  taking  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  But  it  contained  also  a  bold  indictment  of 
the  whole  system  of  foreign  policy  then  in  vogue,  founded 
on  ideas  as  to  the  balance  of  power  and  the  necessity  of 
large  armaments  for  the  protection  of  commerce.  While 
this  pamphlet  was  in  the  press,  delicate  health  obliged  him 
to  leave  England,  and  for  several  months,  at  the  end  of 
1836  and  the  beginning  of  1837,  he  travelled  in  Spain, 
Turkepr,  and  Egypt.  During  his  visit  to  Egypt  he  had  an 
interview  with  tne  redoubtable  ruler  of  that  country, 
Mehemet  All,  of  whose  character  as  a  reforming  monar<m 
he  did  not  bring  away  a  very  favorable  impression.  He 
returned  to  England  in  April,  1837.  From  that  time 
Cobden  became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Manchester,  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  local  politics  of  the  town  and  district. 
Largely  owing  to  his  exertions,  the  Manchester  Atheneum 
was  established,  at  the  opening  of  which  he  was  chosen  to 
deliver  the  inaugural  address.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  soon  infused  new  life  into 
that  body.  He  threw  himself  with  great  energy  into  the 
agitation  whidi  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  and 
was  elected  one  of  its  first  aldermen.  He  began  also  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Some  of  his  first  attempts  in  public  speaiking  were  at  meet- 
ings which  he  convened  at  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton, 
Bochdale,  and  other  adjacent  towns,  to  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  schools.  It  was  while  on  a  mission  for 
this  purpose  to  Bochdale  that  he  first  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  John  Bright,^  who  afterwards  became  his  dis- 
tinguished coadjutor  in  the  free  trade  agitation.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  his  fitness  for  parliamentary  life  was  recc^- 
nized  by  his  Mends.  In  1837,  the  death  of  William  IV. 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  led  to  a  general  elec- 
tion. Cobden  was  candidate  for  Stockport,  but  was  defeated, 
though  not  by  a  large  majority. 

In  1838  an  Anti-Com-Law  Association  was  formed  at 
Manchester,  which^  on  his  suggestion,  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a  national  association,  under  the  title  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount 
the  history  of  that  famous  association,  of  which  from  first 
to  last  Cobden  was  the  presiding  genius  and  the  animating 
soul.  During  the  seven  years  between  the  formation  of 
the  league  and  its  final  triumph,  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  work  of  teaching  his  countrymen  sound  economical 
doctrines,  for  the  agitation  which  he  and  his  associates 
conducted  with  such  signal  ability  and  success  was  pre- 
eminently an  educational  agitation.  His  labors  were  as 
various  as  they  were  incessant, — now  euiding  the  councils 
of  the  League,  now  addressing  crowded  ana  enthusiastic 
meetings  of  his  supporters  in  London  or  the  lar^e  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland,  now  invading  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  challenging  the  landlords  to  meet  him  in  the 
presence  of  their  own  farmers,  to  discuss  the  onestion  in 
dispute,  and  now  encountering  the  Chartists  led  on  by 
Fear^us  O'Connor,  who  had  deluded  a  portion  of  the 
workmg  classes  into  fanatical  opposition  to  free  trade. 
But  whatever  was  the  character  of  his  audience  he  never 
failed,  by  the  cleamess  of  his  statements,  the  force  of  his 
reasoning,  and  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

In  1841,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  having  defeated  the  Melbourne 
ministry  in  Parliament,  there  was  a  general  election,  when 
Cobden  was  retumed  for  Stockport.  His  opponents  had 
confidently  predicted  that  he  would  fail  utterly  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  did  not  wait  long,  after  his  ad- 
mission into  that  assembly,  in  bringing  their  predictions 
to  the  test.    Parliament  met  on  the  19th  August.    On  tlie 


'  [A  Farliamentanr  reformer  (1811-89),  of  streat  eloquence,  was  In  the  House  of  Commons  for  Durham,  Manchefiter,  and  Birmlng- 
bam  saooeailvely  for  fbrty-«iz  years,  was  president  of  Board  of  Trade,  chancellor  of  Lancaster,  a  Mend  of  American  tJnion,  opposed 
CUmsan  Wsjr  and  Gladstone's  Irish  Home  Kale.— Am.  £d.1 
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OOBDEN. 


24ih,  in  course  of  the  debete  on  the  Addren.  C 
livered  his  first  speech.    ''It  was  remarked. 


,  Gobden  de- 
,  says  Miss 
Martineau,  in  her  Hittory  i^  the  Peace,  **  that  he  was  not 
treated  in  the  House  with  the  courtesy  usually  accorded 
to  a  new  member,  and  it  was  perceived  that  he  did  not 
need  such  observance/'  With  perfect  self-possession,  whidi 
was  not  disturbed  bv  the  jeen  that  greeted  some  of  his 
statements,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity,,  directness, 
and  force,  he  presented  the  argument  asainst  the  corn- 
laws  in  such  a  form  as  startled  his  aucuenc&  and  also 
irritated  some  of  them,  for  it  was  a  style  of  eloquence 
very  unlike  the  conventional  style  which  prevailed  in 
Parliament. 

From  that  day  he  became  an  acknowled^  power  in  the 
House,  and  though  addressing  a  most  unfriendly  audience, 
he  compelled  attention  by  his  thorough  mastery  of  his 
subject,  and  by  the  courageous  boldness  with  which  he 
chaiged  the  ranks  of  hb  adversaries.  He  soon  came  to 
be  recognised  as  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  on  those 
economical  and  commercial  questions  which  at  that  time  so 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament*  and  the  most 
prejudiced  and  bitter  of  his  opponents  were  lain  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom  the  most 
Eractised  and  powerful  orators  of  their  party  found  it 
ard  to  cope  with,  and  to  whose  eloquence,  indeed,  the 
great  statesman  in  whom  they  put  their  trust  was  obliged 
ultimately  to  surrender.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1848, 
an  extraordinary  scene  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Gobden  had  snoken  with  great  fervor  of  the  de- 
plorable sufiering  ana  distress  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  for  which,  he  added,  he  held  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  as  the  head  of  the  Qovemment,  responsible. 
This  remark,  when  it  was  spoken,  passed  unnoticed,  being 
indeed  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  party 
warfare.  But  a  few  weeks  before,  Mr.  Brummond,  who 
was  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  private  secretary,  had  been  shot  dead 
in  the  street  by  a  lunatic.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
the  manifold  anxieties  of  the  time  with  which  he  was 
harassed,  the  mind  of  the  great  statesman  was  no  doubt 
in  a  moody  and  morbid  condition,  and  when  he  arose  to 
speak  later  in  the  evenine,  he  referred  in  excited  and 
agitated  tones  to  the  remark,  as  an  incitement  to  violence 
against  his  person.  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  party,  catching  at 
this  hint,  threw  themselves  into  a  frantic  state  of  excitement, 
and  when  Gobden  attempted  to  explain  that  he  meant 
official,  not  personal  responsibility,  they  drowned  his  voice 
with  clamorous  and  insulting  shouts.  But  Peel  lived  to 
make  ample  and  honorable  amend  for  thb  unfortunate 
ebullition,  for  not  onl;^  did  he  "  fully  and  unequivocally 
wiUidraw  the  imputation  which  was  thrown  out  in  the 
heat  of  debate  under  an  erroneous  impression,"  but  when 
the  ^reat  free  trade  battle  had  been  won,  he  took  the  wreath 
of  victory  from  his  own  brow,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  his 
old  opponent,  in  the  following  graceful  words: — "The  name 
whicn  ought  to  be,  and  will  oe  associated  with  the  success 
of  these  measures,  is  not  mine,  or  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Bussell),  but  the  name  of  one  who,  acting  I  believe  from 
pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring  energy, 
made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced  those  appeals 
with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was 
unaffected  and  unadorned;  the  name  which  ought  to  be 
chiefly  associated  with  the  success  of  these  measures  is  the 
name  of  Bichard  Gobden."  Gobden  had,  indeed,  with 
unexampled  devotion,  sacrificed  his  business,  his  domestic 
comforts,  and  for  a  time  his  health  to  the  public  interests. 
His  friends  therefore  felt,  at  the  close  of  that  long  campaign, 
that  the  nation  owed  him  some  substantial  token  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  those  sacrifices.  No  sooner  was  the 
idea  of  such  a  tribute  started  than  liberal  contributions 
came  from  all  quarters,  which  enabled  his  friends  to  present 
him  with  a  sum  of  £80,000.  Had  he  been  insoired  with 
personal  ambition,  he  mi^ht  have  entered  upon  tne  race  of 

golitical  advancement  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  the 
ighest  official  prizes.  Lord  John  Bussell,  who,  soon  after 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  succeeded  Sir  Bobert  Peel  as 
first  minister,  invited  Gobden  to  join  his  Government. 
But  he  preferred  keeping  himself  at  libertv  to  serve  hb 
countrymen  unshackled  by  official  ties,  ana  declined  the 
invitation.  He  withdrew  for  a  time  from  England.  Hb 
first  intention  was  to  seek  complete  seclusion  in  Egypt  or 
Italy,  to  recover  health  and  strength  after  hb  long  and 
CThiHwt?»g  labors.  But  hb  fame  had  gone  forth  throughout 


Europe,  and  intimations  reached  him  from  manj  qnarten 
that  hb  voice  would  be  Ibtened  to  everywhere  with  favor, 
in  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  to  the  triumph  of  which  he 
had  so  much  contributed  at  home.  Writing  to  a  friend  in 
Jul^,  1846,  he  says, — "  I  am  ^ing  to  tell  you  of  a  fresh 
project  that  has  been  brewing  m  my  brain.  I  have  given 
up  all  idea  of  burying  myself  in  Egypt  or  Italy.  I  am 
goinff  on  an  agitating  tour  through  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope?' Then,  referring  to  messages  he  had  received  from 
influential  persons  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bussia,  and 
Spain  to  the  effect  mentioned  above,  he  adds : — "  Well,  I 
will,  with  God's  assistance,  during  the  next  twelve  month^ 
vbit  all  the  large  states  of  Europe,  see  their  potentates  or 
statesmen,  and  endeavor  to  enforce  those  truths  which 
have  been  irresbtible  at  home.  Why  should  I  rust  in 
inactivity  ?  If  the  public  spirit  of  my  countrymen  affords 
me  the  means  of  travelling  as  their  missionary,  I  will  bo 
the  first  ambassador  from  the  people  of  thb  country  to  the 
nations  of  the  Gontinent  I  am  impelled  to  this  by  an  in 
stinctive  emotion  such  as  has  never  deceived  me.  I  feel 
that  I  could  succeed  in  making  out  a  stronger  case  for  the 
prohibitive  nations  of  Europe  to  compel  them  to  adopt  a 
freer  svstem  than  I  had  here  to  overturn  our  protection 
policy.''  This  programme  he  fulfilled.  He  vbited  in 
succession  France,  Spain.  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bussia. 
He  was  received  everywhere  with  marks  of  dbtinction 
and  honor.  In  many  of  the  principal  capitab  he  was 
invited  to  public  banquets,  which  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  propagating  those  principles  of  which  he  was 
regarded  as  the  apostle.  But  oesides  these  public  demon- 
strations he  sought  and  found  access  in  private  to  man^  of 
the  leading  statesmen,  in  the  various  countries  he  visited, 
with  a  view  to  indoctrinate  them  with  the  same  principles. 
During  hb  absence  there  was  a  general  election,  ana  he 
was  returned  for  Stockport  and  for  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.    He  chose  to  sit  for  the  latter. 

When  Gobden  returned  from  the  Gontinent  he  addressed 
himself  to  what  seemed  to  him  the  logical  complement  of 
free  trade,  namely,  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  naval  and  military  armaments.  Hb  abhorrenoa 
of  war  amounted  to  a  passion.  Throughout  his  long 
labors  in  behalf  of  unrestricted  commerce  he  never  lost 
sight  of  this,  as  being  the  most  precious  result  of  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged, — its  tendency  to  diminbh  the 
hasards  of  war  and  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  into 
closer  and  more  lasting  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  each  other.  He  was  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  rid- 
icule or  the  reproach  of  Utopianism  from  assodaiin^  him- 
self openly,  and  with  all  the  ardor  of  hb  nature,  with  the 
peace  party  in  England.  In  1849  he  brought  forward  a 
proposal  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  international  arbitrih 
tion,  and  in  1851  a  motion  for  mutual  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. He  was  not  successful  in  either  case,  nor  did  he 
expect  to  be.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  a  series  of  remarkable  peace  congresses— 
international  assemblies  designed  to  unite  the  intelligence 
and  philanthropy  of  the  nations  of  Ghristendom  in  a  league 
against  war — which  from  1848  to  1851  were  held  succes- 
sively in  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort,  London,  Manchester, 
and  Edinburgh. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  French  empire  in  1851-2  a 
violent  panic  took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  With- 
out the  shadow  of  producible  evidence  the  leaders  of  opin- 
ion in  the  press  promulgated  the  wildest  alarms  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  represented  as  con- 
templating a  sudden  and  piratical  descent  upon  the  En^- 
IbU  coast  without  pretext  or  provocation.  Shocked  by  this 
pitiful  dbplay  of  national  folly,  Gobden  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  himself  into  the  breach  and  withstand  the  madness 
of  the  hour.  By  a  series  of  powerful  speeches  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  by  the  publication  of  hb  masterly 
pamphlet,  179S  and  185S,  he  sought  to  calm  the  passions 
of  his  countrymen.  By  thb  course  he  sacrificed  tne  great 
popularity  he  had  won  as  the  champion  of  free  trade,  and 
became  for  a  time  the  best  abused  man  in  England.  Im- 
mediatel V  afterwards,  owing  to  the  quarrel  about  the  Holy 
Places  which  arose  in  the  east  of  Europe,  public  opinion 
suddenly  veered  round,  and  all  the  suspicion  and  hatred 
which  had  been  directed  against  the  emperor  of  the  French 
were  diverted  from  him  to  the  emperor  of  Bussia.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  taken  into  favor  as  our  fiedthful  ally,  and  in 
a  wnirlwind  of  popular  excitement  th»  nation  was  swept 
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into  the  Crimean  war.  Cobden,  who  had  travelled  in 
'Diikej,  and  had  studied  the  condition  of  that  coantry 
vith  great  care  for  many  years,  utterly  discredited  the 
outcry  about  maintaining  the  inaependenoe  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  which  was  the  battle-cry  of  the 
day.  He  denied  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  them, 
sad  no  less  strenuously  denied  that  it  was  desirable  even  if 
it  were  possibie.  He  Delieved  that  the  jealousy  of  Russian 
iggranaiiement  and  the  dread  of  Bussian  power  to  which 
our  countrymen  delivered  themselves  at  that  time  were 
sbsnrd  exaggerations.  He  maintained  that  the  future  of 
European  Turkey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  pop- 
olatioD,  and  that  it  would  have  been  our  wisdom  to  ally 
ourselves  with  them  rather  than  with  the  doomed  and 
decaying  Mahometan  power.  ''You  must  address  your- 
■elves,''  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  *'as  men  of 
Mose  and  men  of  energy,  to  the  question — wnat  are  you  to 
do  with  the  Christian  population?  for  Mahometan  ism 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  thb 
country  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of  Mahometanism. 
.  .  .  xou  may  keep  Turkey  on  the  map  of  Europe,  jrou 
may  call  the  country  by  the  name  of  Turkey  if  you  like, 
but  do  not  think  you  can  keep  up  the  Mahometan  rule  in 
the  oonntiy."  The  reader  may  be  left  to  judge  how  far 
his  sagacity  and  statesmanship  have  been  vindicated  b^ 
the  event  But  for  the  time  the  torrent  of  popular  senti- 
ment in  (avor  of  war  was  irresistible;  and  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Briffht,  who  with  admirable  courage  and  eloquence 
withstood  what  they  deemed  the  delusion  of  the  hour,  were 
overwhelmed  with  obloquy. 

At  the  beginning  of  1867  tidings  from  China  reached 
Eoffland  of  a  rupture  between  the  British  plenipotentiary 
in  uat  oountiy  and  the  governor  of  the  Canton  provinces 
in  reference  to  a  small  vessel  or  lorclia  called  the  ''Arrow," 
which  had  resdlted  in  the  English  admiral  destroying  the 
river  ibrts,  buminj;  23  ships  belonging  to  the  Chinese 
navy,  and  bombarding  the  city  of  Canton.  After  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  official  docnments,  Cobden  became 
convinced  that  these  were  utterly  unrighteous  prooeedings. 
He  brought  forward  a  motion  in  Parliament  to  this  effect, 
which  led  to  a  long  and  memorable  debate,  lasting  over 
four  night8«  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  ^dney 
Herbert,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  John 
Bussell.  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  Lora  Palmerston  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  But  this 
triumph  cost  him  his  seat  in  Parliament.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion which  followed  Lord  Palmerston's  defeat,  Cobden 
became  candidate  for  Huddersfield,  but  the  voters  of  that 
town  gave  the  preference  to  his  opponent,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  BusBian  war  and  approved  of  the  proceedings 
at  Canton.  Cobden  was  thus  relegated  to  private  life,  and 
retirinff  to  his  country  house  at  Bunford,  he  spent  his  time 
in  perfect  contentment  in  cultivating  his  land  and  feeding 
hispigs. 

He  took  advantage  of  this  season  of  leisure  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  United  States.  During  his  absence 
the  general  election  of  1859  occurred,  when  he  was  returned 
unopposed  for  Bochdale.    Lord  Palmerston  was  again 

grime  minister,  and  having  discovered  that  the  advanced 
beral  pAr^r  was  not  so  easily  "crushed"  as  he  had  ap- 
prehended, ne  made  overtures  of  reconciliation,  and  invited 
Cobden  and  Milner  Gibson  to  become  members  of  his 
government.  In  a  frank,  cordial  letter  which  was  delivered 
to  Cobden  on  his  landing  in  Liverpool.  Lord  Palmerston 
ofoed  him  the  Presidency  of  the  Boarci  of  Trade,  with  a 
seat  in  Uie  Cabinet.  Many  of  his  friends  uTfentlj  pressed 
him  to  accept;  but  vrithout  a  moment's  hesitation  he  de- 
tennined  to  decline  the  proposed  honor.  On  his  arrival 
in  London  he  called  on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  with  the 
utmost  frankness  told  him  that  he  had  opposed  and  de- 
nounced him  so  frequently  in  public,  and  that  he  still 
differed  so  widely  frx>m  his  views,  espedally  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  that  he  could  not,  without  doing  violence 
to  his  own  sense  of  dutv  and  consistency,  serve  under  him 
as  minister.  Lord  Palmerston  tried  good-humoredly  to 
combat  his  objections,  but  without  success. 

Bnt  though  he  declined  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  he  was  willing  to  act  as 
its  representative  in  promoting  freer  commercial  inters 
eouise  between  England  and  France.  ^  But  the  negotiations 
for  this  purpose  originated  with  himself  in  conjunction 
vifh  Mr.  Bright  and  M.  Michel  Chevalier.  Toward  the 
dose  of  1859  he  called  upon  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John 
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Bussell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  signified  his  intention  to 
visit  France  and  get  into  communication  with  the  emperor 
and  his  ministers,  with  a  view  to  promote  this  ooject 
These  statesmen  expressed  in  general  terms  their  approval 
of  his  purpose,  but  he  went  entirely  on  his  own  account, 
clothed  at  first  with  no  official  authority.  His  name,  how- 
ever, carried  an  authority  of  its  own.  On  his  arrival  in 
Paris  he  had  a  long  audience  with  Napoleon,  in  which  he 
urged  many  arguments  in  favor  of  removing  those  ob- 
stacles which  prevented  the  two  countries  from  beinf 
being  brought  into  closer  dependence  on  one  another,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  a  considerable  impression  on  his 
mind  in  favor  of  free  trade.  He  then  adaressed  himself 
to  the  French  ministers,  and  had  much  earnest  conversa- 
tion, especially  with  M.  Foulde,  Ministre  d'£tat,  and  M. 
Bonher,  minister  of  commerce,  both  of  whom,  and  espe- 
cially the  latter,  he  found  well  inclined  to  the  economical 
and  commercial  principles  which  he  advocated.  After  a 
good  deal  of  time  spent  in  these  preliminary  and  unofficial 
negotiations,  the  question  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  naving  entered  into  the  arena  of  diplo- 
macy, Cobden  was  requested  by  the  British  Government  to 
act  as  their  plenipotentiary  in  the  matter  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Cowley,  their  ambassador  in  France.  But  it 
proved  a  ver^  long  and  laborious  undertaking.  He  had 
to  contend  with  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  French  protec- 
tionists, which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  vacillation  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers.  There  were 
also  delays,  hesitations,  and  cavils  at  home,  which  were 
more  inexplicable.  He  was,  moreover,  assailed  with  £^eat 
violence  by  a  powerful  section  of  the  English  press,  while 
the  lai^ge  numoer  of  minute  details  with  which  he  had  to 
deal  in  connection  with  proposed  changes  in  the  French 
tariflf,  involved  a  tax  on  his  patience  and  industry  which 
would  have  daunted  a  less  resolute  man.  But  there  was 
one  source  of  embarrassment  fpreater  than  all  the  rest. 
One  strong  motive  which  had  impelled  him  to  ensage  in 
this  enterprise  was  his  anxious  desire  to  establisn  more 
friendly  relations  between  England  and  France^  and  to 
dispel  those  feelings  of  mutual  jealous^^  and  alarm  which 
were  so  frequently  breaking  forUi  and  jeopardizing  peace 
between  the  two  countries.  This  was  the  most  powerful 
argument  with  which  he  had  plied  the  emperor  and  the 
members  of  the  French  Government,  and  which  he  had 
found  most  efficacious  with  them.  But  unhappily,  while 
he  was  in  the  very  thick  of  the  negotiations,  Ix>rd  Palmer- 
ston brought  forward  in  ^e  House  of  Commons  a  measure 
for  fortifying  the  naval  arsenals  of  England,  which  he  in- 
troduced' in  a  warlike  speech  pointedly  directed  against 
France,  as  the  source  of  danger  of  invasion  and  attack, 
against  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard.  This  produced 
irritation  and  resentment  in  Paris,  and  but  for  the  influ- 
ence which  Cobden  had  acquired,  and  the  perfect  trust  re- 
posed in  his  sincerity,  the  negotiations  would  probably 
have  been  altogether  wrecked.  At  last,  however,  after 
nearly  twelve  months'  incessant  labor,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  November,  I860.  "  Bare,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who,  having  fourteen  years 
ago  rendered  to  his  country  one  signal  service;  now  again, 
within  the  same  brief  span  of  lire,  decorated  neither  by 
land  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  people  he  loves,  has  been  permitted  to  perform  another 
great  and  memorable  service  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
country," 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  work  honors  were  oflTered  to 
Cobden  by  the  Government  of  both  the  countries  which 
he  had  so  greatly  benefited.  Lord  Palmerston  ofiered  him 
a  baronetcy  and  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
emperor  of'  the  French  would  gladly  have  conferred  upon 
him  some  distinguished  mark  of  his  favor:  but  with 
characteristic  disinterestedness  and  modesty  he  declined 
all  such  honors. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Cobden's  efiforts  in 
furtherance  of  free  trade  were  always  subordinated  to  the 
highest  moral  purposes — the  promotion  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  among  men.  This  was  his  desire  and  hope 
as  respects  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.  He  was 
therefore  deeply  disappointed  and  distressed  to  find  the 
old  feelina  of  distrust  towards  our  neighbors  still  actively 
fomented  by  the  press  and  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  country.  He  therefore,  in  1862,  published  his 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Three  Pantes,  the  object  of  which 
w«  to  t«ce  th,  hi.torr  «.d ^^^^e^M|f)^g|^ 
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periodical  visitotions  of  alarm  as  respects  the  desigis  of 
our  neighbors  with  which  this  coantry  had  been  afflicted 
for  the  preceding  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

There  was  one  other  conspicuous  service  which  Cobden 
rendered,  or  tried  to  render,  to  his  country  before  his 
death,  when  the  great  civil  war  threatened  to  break  out 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  matter  to  him  of  profound 
affliction.  But  after  the  conflict  became  inevitable  his 
sympathies  were  wholly  witii  the  North,  because  the  South 
was  fighting  for  slavery.  His  great  anxiety,  however,  was 
that  the  British  nation  should  not  be  committed  to  any 
unworthy  course  during  the  progress  of  that  struggle. 
And  when  our  relations  with  America  were  becoming 
critical  and  menacing  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
committed  on  American  commerce  by  vessels  issuing  from 
British  ports,  he  brought  the  question  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  series  of  speeches  of  rare  clearness  and 
force,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  perilous  responsibilities 
we  were  incurring  by  connivance  or  neglect  m  rej^ard  to 
those  ves^ls.  He  was  first  attacked  with  great  animosity 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  taking  this  line,  but 
after  results  amply  vindicated  his  political  sagacity  and 
patriotism. 

For  several  years  Cobden  had  been  sufiering  severely  at 
intervals  from  a  bronchial  irritation  and  a  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Owing  to  this  he  had  spent  the  winter  of  1860 
in  Algeria,  and  every  subsequent  winter  he  had  to  be 
very  careful  and  confine  himself  to  the  house,  especially  in 
damp  and  foggy  weather.  In  November,  1864,  he  went 
down  to  Rochdale  and  delivered  a  speech  to  his  constit- 
uents— the  last  he  ever  delivered.  That  efibrt  was  followed 
by  great  physical  prostration,  and  he  determined  not  to 
quit  his  retirement  at  Mldhurst  until  spring  had  fairly 
set  in.  But  in  the  month  of  March  there  were  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  alleged  necessity  of 
constructing  large  defensive  works  in  OGmada.  He  was 
deeply  impreseea  with  the  folly  of  such  a  prdect,  and  he 
was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  go  up  to  London  and 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  But  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  the  dav  on  which  he  left  home,  a  bitter  easterly 
wind  blew,  ana  struck  him  in  the  throat  and  chest.  Me 
recovered  a  little  for  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London ; 
but  on  the  29th  there  was  a  relapse,  and  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1865,  he  expired  peat^efully  at  hia  apartments  in  Suffolk 
Street 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  remarkable  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  the  clerk  read  the  ordecs  of 
the  day  Lord  Palmerston  rose,  and  in  impressive  and  sol- 
emn tones  declared  "  it  was  not  possible  for  the  House  to 
proceed  to  business  without  every  member  recalling  to  his 
mind  the  great  loss  which  the  House  and  country  had  sus- 
tained by  the  event  which  took  place  yesterday  morning." 
He  then  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  the  virtues,  the  abilities, 
and  services  of  Cobden,  and  he  was  followea  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, who  with  great  force  and  felicity  of  language  deline- 
ated the  character  of  the  deceased  statesman,  who,  he  said, 
"  was  an  ornament  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  an  honor 
to  England."  Mr.  Bright  also  attempted  to  address  the 
House,  but  after  a  sentence  or  two  delivered  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  he  was  overpowered  with  emotion,  and  declared  he 
must  leave  to  a  calmer  moment  what  he  nad  to  say  on  the 
life  and  character  of  the  manliest  and  gentlest  spirit  that 
ever  quitted  or  tenanted  a  human  form. 

In  die  French  Corps  L^slatif,  also^  the  vice-president, 
M.  Forcade  la  Boquette,  referred  to  his  death,  and  warm 
expressions  of  esteem  were  repeated  and  applauded  on 
every  side.  "The  death  of  Richard  Cobden,"  said  M.  la 
Boquette,  ''is  not  alone  a  misfortune  for  England,  but  a 
cause  of  mourning  for  France  and  humanity."  M.  Brouvn 
de  Lhuys,  the  Flinch  minister  of  foreign  affitirs.  made  hb 
death  the  subject  of  a  special  despatch,  desirinff  tne  French 
ambassador  to  express  to  the  Government  the  mournful 
sympathv  and  truly  national  regret  which  the  death,  as 
lamented  as  premature,  of  Bichard  Cobden  had  excited  on 
that  side  of  the  Channel.  "  He  is  above  all,"  he  added,  **  in 
our  eyes  the  representative  of  those  sentiments  and  those 
cosmopolitan  principles  before  which  national  frontiers  and 
rivalries  disappear;  whilst  essentially  of  his  country,^  he 
was  still  more  of  his  time ;  he  knew  what  mutual  relations 
could  accomplish  in  our  day  for  the  prosperity  of  peoples. 
Cobden,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  was  an  international 
man." 

He  was  buried  at  West  Lavington  Church,  on  the  7th  of 


April,  by  the  side  of  his  only  son,  whose  death,  eight  or 
nine  years  before,  had  nearly  broken  his  father's  heart 
His  gmye  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  mouroen, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  a  host  besides  from  all  parts  of 
the  countiT.  (b.  bl) 

COBLTA,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called  in  honor  of  the 
first  president  of  the  republic,  Fuerto  IiA  Mab,  is  the 
principal  port  of  Bolivia^. and  the  chief  town  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Atacama  or  Cobiia.  It  is  situated  on  the  cosst  of 
the  Pacific,  about  800  miles  north  of  Yalnaraiso  in  Chili, 
in  22*'  32^  SO'''  8.  lat.  and  70^  21'  2''  W.  long. ;  and  it 
occupies  a  low-luring  position  on  the  beach,  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  range  of  hills.  The  surrounding  district  is  desolate 
in  the  extreme,  and  Cobija  is  totally  dependent  on  impo^ 
tation  even  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Water  b 
very  scarce ;  the  wells  only  satisfy  the  wants  of  about  400 
or  500  persons,  and  the  rest  of  the  population  has  to  be 
supplied  by  the  distillation  of  the  salt  water  from  the  sea. 
At  one  time  fish  formed  a  valuable  article  of  consumption ; 
but  since  the  rise  of  the  mining  industries  the  fishers  hays 
for  the  most  part  forsaken  their  nets.  The  town  itself  is 
poorly  built,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  one  broad, 
lone  street  The  harbor  is  comparatively  safe;  but  the 
landing-place  is  bad,  and  the  danger  from  the  surf  con- 
siderable. As  a  free  port  and  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  interioi\  Cobija  attracU  a  considerable 
amount  of  foreign  trade.  It  owes  its  foundation  in  tbe 
course  of  last  century  to  Charles  III.  of  Spain;  it  was 
declared  a  free  port  in  1827 ;  and  it  attained  the  rank  of 
capital  of  the  department  in  1837.  In  1827  it  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  Changas,  or 
seafaring  Indians  j  and  in  1855  it  only  numbered  500  or 
600  of  a  population.  In  1858,  however,  the  permanent 
Inhabitants  were  no  fewer  than  2000.  and  the  floating 
population  amounted  to  4000  souls.  (See  Tschudi,  Bom 
von  San  Pedro  de  Atacama  nach  Cobija,  1860.) 

COBLEKTZ  (German,  Co&2enc),  the  capital  of  Bhenish 
Prussia,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its 
ancient  name  of  Oonfiuente^  of  which  Coblentx  is  a  corrup- 
tion. This  dtpr  is  still  of  consequence  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  since  it  commands  the  junction  of  two  great 
rivers.  Its  lortifications,  which  are  very  extensive,  not 
only  protect  the  town,  but  connect  the  works  on  the  1^ 
bank  of  the  Bhine  with  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  city  is  almost  triangular  in 
shape ;  two  sides  are  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
the  third  by  strong  fortifications.  These  are  pierced  by 
two  massive  gates,  the  Lohr  and  Mayence  gates,  witli  draw- 
bridges over  the  foese.  The  military  works,  whidi  wera 
constructed  on  the  combined  S3rstems  of  Camot  and  Mont- 
alembert,  include  no  fewer  than  26  forts,  and  form  a 
fortified  camp  capable  of  containing  100,000  men.  The 
Rhine  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  boats  485  yards  lonji;, 
and  by  the  Iron  Bridge,  built  for  railway  purposes  m 
1866.  The  Moselle  is  spanned  by  a  Gothic  freestone 
bridge  of  14  arches,  1100  feet  in  length,  erected  in  1844 
and  also  by  a  railwav  bridge.  In  the  more  ancient  part  of 
Coblentz  are  several  buildings  which  possess  an  historicil 
interest.  Prominent  among  these,  at  the  point  of  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers,  is  the  church  of  St.  Castor,  built  in  the 
early  Lombard  style  of  architecture,  and  surmounted  by 
four  towers.  The  church  was  originally  founded  in  836 
by  Lewis  the  Pious,  but  the  present  edifice  is  considerably 
less  ancient.  It  was  here  that  the  sons  of  Charlemagna 
met  in  843,  when  they  divided  the  empire  into  France^ 
Germany,  and  Italy.  In  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Csstor 
stands  a  fountain,  erected  by  the  French  in  1812^  with  sn 
inscription  to  commemorate  jS'apoleon's  invasion  of  RosBib 
Not  long  after,  the  Russian  troops  occupied  Coblentz;  and 
St.  Priest,  their  commander,  added  in  irony  these  words— 
"  Vu  et  approuvi  j>ar  nous.  Commandant  Jmuae  de  la  VSU 
de  CobUnie :  Janvier  ler,  1814."  In  this  quarter  of  the 
town  there  is  also  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  a  fine  spedmen 
of  the  old  cathedral  style,  built  in  1259 ;  the  ancient  town- 
hall  ;  the  Castle  of  the  Electors  of  Treves,  erected  in  1280. 
now  converted  into  a  manufactory  of  japan-ware;  and 
the  family-house  of  the  Mettemichs,  where  Frince  Metter- 
nich,  the  Austrian  statesman,  was  bom  in  1772.  The 
more  modem  part  of  the  town  has  open,  regular  streets, 
and  many  of  its  public  buildings  are  handiKune.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Palace  or  Royal  Casde,  with  one 
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troot  looking  towards  the  Rhine,  the  other  into  the 
Neostadt,  or  Great  Sqaare.  It  was  bnilt  in  1778-86,  and 
contains  among  other  curiosities  some  fine  Gobelin  ta- 
pestry work.  Another  large  edifice  is  the  Palace  of 
jOHtioe,  where  the  law  courts  sit,  and  assizes  are  held 
ererj  three  months.  Coblentz  has  also  a  gymnasium 
(formerly  a  convent  of  Jesuits),  a  hospital,  managed  by 
the  aisteiB  of  charity,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  Taluable  town 
library,  a  theatre,  a  casino,  a  picture  gallery,  a  musical 
UHtitnte,  and  a  medical  school.  Above  the  Iron  Bridge 
are  Antagen,  or  pleasure-grounds,  much  resorted  to  by  the 
town's-people.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  linens, 
cottons,  japan-ware,  furniture,  and  tobacco.  Goblents  is  a 
fne  porL  and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  by  means 
of  the  Rtiine,  Moselle,  and  Lahn.    Being  in  the  centre  of 
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the  hock  wine  district,  a  lar^  trade  in  this  class  of  produce 
b  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Large  exports  of  mineral  waters  are  also  made, 
about  one  million  jars  of  seltzer  bein^  shipped  annually. 
Among  the  products  of  the  neighboring  provinces  which 
are  exported  from  Coblentz  are  com,  iron,  volcanic  stones, 
potter's  day,  stoneware,  and  bark.  The  population  is 
28,000. 

Coblenta  was  one  of  the  military  posts  established  by  Dnisus 
tbont  9  B.  c.  It  is  not  nnfreqnently  mentioned  during  the  early 
eentnries  of  the  Christian  era  as  the  residence  of  the  Prankish 
kings,  and  in  860  and  932  it  was  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  conn- 
eils.  In  1018  it  obtained  the  rights  of  a  city  from  Henry  II., 
bat  at  the  same  time  was  made  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Treves, 
vho  entmsted  the  administration  to  the  count  palatine  of 
the  Rhine.  In  the  following  oentury  the  fief  was  held  by  the 
eoants  of  Amstein  and  the  counts  of  Nassau ;  but  it  returned 
to  the  bishops  in  1253.  Archbishop  Arnold  surrounded  the  city 
with  new  walls  in  1249-54,  and,  in  spite  of  an  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  founded  the  citadel  which  still  over- 
looks the  town.  As  a  member  of  the  League  of  the  Rhenish 
eities  which  took  its  rise  in  the  13th  century,  Coblents  attained 
to  great  prosperity ;  and  it  continued  to  advance  till  the  dis- 
aiters  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  occasioned  a  rapid  decline. 
When  in  1632  the  Elector  Philip  Christopher  of  Stftem  surreo- 
teed  Bhrenbreititaia  to  the  French,  the  town  reoaivo4  aa  ia^ 


Serial  garrison,  which  was  soon,  however,  expelled  by  the 
wedes.  They  in  their  turn  handed  the  city  over  to  the  Prench, 
but  the  imperial  forces  succeeded  in  retaking  it  by  storm.  In 
1688  it  was  besieged  by  the  French  Marshal  Bonflers,  but  was 
suooessfully  defended  by  Count  Lippe.  In  1786  the  elector  of 
Treves,  Clemens  Wenceslas,  took  up  hia  residence  in  the  town, 
and  gave  great  assistance  in  its  extension  and  improvement; 
and  a  few  years  later  it  became,  through  the  invitation  of  his 
minister,  Duminque,  one  of  the  principal  rendesvous  of  the 
French  imigr68.  In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  Revolution  army, 
and,  after  the  peace  of  Lun6ville,  it  was  made  the  chief  town^ 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  department.  In  1814  it  was  occupied* 
by  the  Russians,  and  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  it  was  as- 
signed to  Prussia. 

COBBA  (Naja  trifudiaM),  a  poisonous  Colubrine  Snake, 
belonging  to  the  family  ElapidcB,  known  also  as  the  Hoodea 
Sn^e,  or  Cobra  di  Capello.  In  this  species  the  an- 
terior ribs  are  elongated,  and  by  raising  and  bringing 
forward  these,  the  neck,  which  otherwise  b  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  head,  can  be  expanded  at  will  into  a 
broad  disc  or  hood,  the  markings  on  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  oamacles,  hence  the 
name  ''Spectacle  Snake"  also  applied  to  the  cobra. 
It  possesses  two  rows  of  palatine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  while  the  maxillary  bones  bear  the  fangs,  of 
which  (he  anterior  one  only  is  in  connection  with  the 
poison  ^land,  the  others  in  various  stages  of  growth 
remaining  loose  in  the  surrounding  flesh  until  the  de- 
struction of  the  poison  fang  brings  the  one  immedi- 
atelv  behind  to  the  front,  which  then  gets  anchylosed 
to  the  maxillary  bone,  and  into  connection  with  the 
gland  secreting  the  poison,  which  in  the  cobra  is  about 
the  size  of  an  almond.  Behind  the  poison  fangs  there 
are  usually  one  or  two  ordinary  teeth.  The  cobra  at- 
tains a  length  of  nearly  6  feet  and  a  girth  of  about 
6  inches,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  markings  on 
the  hood  is  of  a  uniform  brown  color  above  and  bluish- 
white  beneath.  There  are,  however,  many  distinct 
varieties,  in  some  of  which  the  spectacle  markings  on 
the  hood  are  wanting.  The  cobra  may  be  regarded 
as  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  being  most  active  by  night, 
although  not  unfrequently  found  in  motion  during  the 
day.  It  usually  conceals  itself  under  logs  of  wood^  in 
the  roofe  of  huts,  and  in  holes  in  old  walls  and  ruins, 
where  it  b  often  come  upon  inadvertently,  inflicting  a 
death  wound  before  it  has  been  observed.  It  feeds  on 
small  quadrupeds,  frogs,  lizards,  insects,  and  the  egffs 
of  birds,  in  search  of  which  it  sometimes  ascends 
trees.  When  seeking  its  prey  it  glides  slowly  along 
the  ground^  holding  the  anterior  third  of  its  body 
aloft,  with  Its  hood  distended,  on  the  alert  for  any- 
thing that  may  come  in  its  wav.  "This  attitude," 
says  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  "is  very  striking,  and  few  objects 
are  more  calculated  to  inspire  awe  than  a  laige  cobra 
when,  with  his  hood  erect,  hissing  loudly,  and  his 
eyes  glaring,  he  jirepares  to  strike."  It  is  said  to 
<irink  large  quantities  of  water,  although  like  rep- 
tiles in  general  it  will  live  for  many  months  with- 
out food  or  drink.  The  cobra  is  oviparous;  and 
its  eggs,  which  are  from  18  to  25  in  number,  are  of 
a  pure  white  color,  somewhat  resembling  in  size  and  . 
appearance  the  eggs  of  the  pigeon,  but  sometimes  laiger. 
These  it  leaves  to%  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  India  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas, 
where  it  occurs  at  a  height  of  8000  feet,  and  it  is  iustly 
regarded  as  the  most  deadly  of  the  Indian  Thanatophidia. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  from  snake-bite^  where 
the  species  inflicting  the  wound  has  been  sscertained,  is 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  cobra;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  20,000  deaths  that  annually  occur  in 
India  fh>m  this  cause  may  be  attributed  to  this  unluckily 
common  species.  The  bite  of  a  vigorous  cobra  will  often 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  there  is  no  known  an- 
tidote to  the  poison,  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  such 
mechanical  expedients  as  cauterizing,  constriction,  or  am- 
putation can  be  applied  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  pre- 
vent the  virus  from  enterixig  the  circulation.  Of  late  years, 
owing  to  a  small  reward  oflered  by  the  Indian  government 
for  the  head  of  each  poisonous  snake,  great  numbers  of  cobras 
have  been  destroved ;  but  only  low  caste  Hindus  will  en- 
gage in  such  work,  the  cobra  being  regarded  hj  the  natives 
generally  with  superstitious  reverence  as  a  divinity  powerful 
to  injure,  and  therefore  to  be  propitiated ;  and  thus  often- 
times when  found  in  their  dwellings  this  Boake^^all^^^ 
Digitized  by ' 
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to  rem afn,  and  is  fed  and  protected.  "  Should  fear,'*  says  Sir 
J.  Fayrer,  "  and  perhaps  the  death  of  some  inmate  bitten  by 
accident,  prove  stronger  than  superstition,  it  may  be  caught, 
tenderly  handled,  and  deported  to  some  field,  where  it  is 
released  and  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  not  killed'' 
{^nuLwUophidia  of  India),  Qreat  numbers,  especially  of 
young  cobras,  are  killed  by  the  adjutant  birds  and  by  the 
mungoos — a  small  mammal  which  attacks  it  with  impun- 
ity, apparently  not  from  want  of  susceptibility  to  the  poison, 
but  by  its  dezterit^r  in  eluding  the  bite  of  the  cobra.  Mere 
scratdiing  or  tearing  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  poison  from  the  glands ;  it  is  only  when  the  fangs 
are  nrml^r  implanted  by  the  laws  beine  pressed  together 
Uiat  the  virus  enters  the  wound,  and  in  those  circumstances 
it  has  been  shown  by  actual  experiment  that  the  mnn^^oos, 
like  all  other  warm-blooded  animals,  succumbs  to  the  poison. 
In  'the  case  of  reptiles,  the  cobra  poison  takes  effect  much 
more  slowly,  while  it  has  been  proved  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  other  venomous  serpents.  The  cobra  is  the 
sn^e  usuallpr  exhibited  by  the  Indian  jugglers,  who  show 
fteaX  dexterity  in  handling  it,  even  when  not  deprived  of 
Its  fangs.  Usually,  however,  the  front  fang  at  least  is  ex- 
tracted, the  creature  being  thus  rendered  harmless  until 
the  succeeding  tooth  takes  its  place,  and  in  many  cases  all 
tiie  fanes,  wiUi  the  germs  behind,  are  removed — the  cobra 
beine  thus  rendered  innocuous  for  life.  The  snake  charmer 
usually  plays  a  few  simple  notes  on  the  fiute,  and  the  cobriL 
apparentlv  delighted,  rears  half  its  length  in  the  air  and 
sways  its  head  and  body  about,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 
The  cobra,  like  almost  all  poisonous  snakes,  is  by  no  means 
aggressive,  and  when  it  gets  timely  warning  of  the  approach 
of  man  endeavors  to  get  out  of  his  wa^r.  It  is  only  when 
trampled  upon  inadvertently,  or  otherwise  irritated,  that  it 
attempts  to  use  its  fangs.  It  is  a  good  swimmer,  often 
crossing  broad  rivers,  and  probably  even  narrow  arms  of 
the  sea,  for  it  has  been  met  with  at  sea  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  land. 

GOBUBG,  or  in  German  Kcburg,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha,  and,  altematelv  with  Gotha, 
the  residence  of  the  duke  and  the  seat  of  the  administration, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Itz,  an  affluent  of  the 
Begen,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Frankenwald,  40 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Gotha.  The  town  is  for  the  most  part  old, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  remarkable  buildings.  The 
ducal  palace,  or  Ehrenburg,  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  with  an 
extensive  Hbrary,  and  collections  of  coins^  paintings,  and 
specimens  in  natural  history ;  it  was  originally  a  convent 
of  the  Barefooted  Friars,  received  its  present  appropriation 
from  John  Ernest  in  1549,  and  was  restored  by  Ernest  in 
1844.  In  front  of  the  palace  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  latter 
duke  by  Schwanthaier,  and  in  the  court-garden  is  the  ducal 
mausoleum.  Amon^  the  churches  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Moritzkirche,  with  a  tower  335  feet  high,  the  beauti- 
ful Hofkirche,  and  the  modem  Boman  Catholic  church. 
The  educational  institutions  include  a  gymnasium,  founded 
in  1604  by  Casimir,  and  thus  known  as  the  Casimirianum ; 
a  Bealschule,  established  in  1848,  a  normal  college,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  and  a  school  of  ardiitecture.  The 
arsenal  contains  a  public  librarv ;  and  tlie  so-called  Av.gvM' 
tensUfly  where  the  ministry  of  the  duchy  is  located,  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  obiects  in  natural  histor^r.  Coburg 
further  possesses  a  town-house,  Government  buildings,  an 
observatory,  and  a  theatre.  Oti  a  commanding  eminence 
in  the  vicinity  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Goburff,  which  dates 
at  least  from  the  11th  century.  Till  1348  it  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  counts  of  Henneber^,  and  till  1547  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Saxony;  in  1781  it  was  turned  into  a  pen- 
itentiarv  and  lunatic  asylum;  but  in  1835-8  it  received 
a  complete  restoration.  The  most  interesting  room  in  this 
building  is  that  which  was  occupied  by  Luther  for  three 
months  in  1530,  and  thus  became  the  birthplace  of  his 
famous  hymn,  BinefesU  Burg  ia  WMer  OoU;  the  bed  on 
which  he  slept  and  the  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  in 
the  old  chapel  are  still  shown.  Coburg  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable industry,  and  possesses  a  large  brewery,  factories 
for  the  weavine  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  tanneries,  and 
dye-works ;  and  there  is  an  important  trade  in  the  cattle 
reared  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  various  places  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  are  the  ducal  residences  of  Callen- 
bei^  and  Bosenau,  in  the  latter  of  which  Albert,  the  Prince 
Consort,  was  bom  in  1819;  the  castle  of  Lauterberg;  and 
the  villu^e  of  Neuses,  with  the  house  of  the  poet  Buckert, 
who  died;  there  in  1866,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 


the  tomb  of  the  poet  Thiimmel.     Population  in  1871| 
12,819. 

COCA.    SeeCucA.. 

COCCEIUS,  or  CocH,  Johann  (1603-1669),  a  Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Bremen.  After  studying  at  Ham- 
burg and  Franecker  he  became  in  1629  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  bis  native  town.  In  1636  he  was  transferred  to  Fra- 
necker, where  he  held  tlie  chair  of  Hebrew,  and  finom  1643 
the  chair  of  theology  also,  until  1650,  when  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden.  He  died  on  the  4th  No- 
vember, 1669.  Cooceius  was  a  profound  Oriental  schoiar. 
and  hb  chief  services  were  rendered  in  the  department  of 
Hebrew  philology  and  exegesis.  The  common  statement 
that  he  held  that  every  passage  has  as  manj  meanings  as 
it  can  be  made  to  bear  is  founded  on  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  his  fundamental  law  of  interpretation.  What  he 
really  maintained  was  the  sound  principle  that  individual 
words  and  phrases  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their 
contextual  connection,  and  not  according  to  any  predeter- 
mined dogmatic  system,  whether  patristic  or  scholastic 
As  one  of  the  leadingexponents  of  the  **  federal "  theology, 
he  spiritualized  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  said  that  Cocceius  found  Christ  everrwhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  Grotius  found  him  nownere.  He 
held  millenarian  views,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  theologians  who  were  called  after  him  Cooceians.  His 
most  distinguished  pupil  was  the  celebrated  Vitrinffa.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  his  most  valuable  work  was  his  Laneon  ei  Cbm- 
meiUarius  Sermonis  Heb,  el  Chald.  (Leyden,  1669),  which 
has  been  frequently  republished.  The  federal  or  covenant 
theology  which  he  taught  is  fully  expounded  in  his  Summa 
Doctrinx  ds  Fcsdere  et  Teslamento  I>ei  (1648).  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  in  twelve  folio  volumes  at 
Amsterdam  in  1701.     ' 

COCHABAMBA,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  of  Bolivia, 
capital  of  a  province  and  department,  is  situated  about 
8370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Bio  de  la  Bocha,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Bio  Grande,  to  the 
south  of  a  considerable  cordillera.  It  is  about  122  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Sucre,  its  latitude  is  17®  27^  S.,  and  its  lon- 
gitude 65°  46^  W.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  the  houses  for 
the  most  part  of  one  stor^r  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  so 
that  the  area  of  the  city  is  great  in  comparison  with  ils 
population.  There  are  fifteen  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  cabildo;  and  an  extensive  industry  is  maintained  in 
the  production  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffi,  leather,  soap^ 
glass-ware,  and  pottery.  The  population  is  largely  com- 
posed of  Indians ;  and  the  prevailing  language  is  Quichua. 
Cochabamba  was  founded  in  the  16th  century,  and  for  a 
time  was  called  Oropesa.  In  the  revolution  of  1815  the 
women  of  the  city  distinguished  tliemselves  by  their 
bravery,  and  successfully  attacked  the  Spanish  camp; 
and  in  1818  a  number  of  the  heroines  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Spanish  forces.  In  1874  the  city  was  seized  by 
Miguel  Aguirre,  and  a  large  part  of  it  laid  in  ruins,  but 
peace  was  soon  afterwards  restored,  and  the  regular  autbor> 
ities  reinstated.    The  population  in  1858  was  40,678. 

COCHIN,  a  feudatory  state  of  Southern  India,  situated 
within  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^ge  or  Madras,  between 
9**  48^  and  10°  50^  N.  lat.,  and  between  76*»  5'  and  76*»  68' 
E.  long.  The  state,  which  is  of  irregular  shape,  is  bounded 
on  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the  districts  of  South  Malabar 
and  Coimbatore,  and  for  some  distance  on  the  W.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Tra-' 
vancore.  Cochin  contains  a  total  area  of  1361  s<^uare  mile^ 
and  a  population,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1875,  of 
598,353  souls,  dwelling  in  118,196  houses.  The  state  is 
divided  into  seven  tditASf  or  sub-districts,  viz..  Cochin,  Can- 
nanore,  Mugundapuram,  Trichur,  Tallapalli,  Chitnr,  and 
Cranganore. 

Cochin  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  maritime  lowland 
hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the  Ohdls,  It  indudes, 
however,  the  mountains  which  thus  wall  it  out  from  inner 
India,  and  the  lower  portion  is  copiously  watered  hj  the 
torrents  which  pour  down  them.  These  torrents  dwindle 
in  the  hot  weatner  to  rivulets^  but  during  the  rains  thej 
swell  into  great  cataracts,  rising  in  one  instance  at  least  16 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  lowlands,  they  unite  as 
elsewhere  on  the  western  coast  into  shallow  lakes  or  "  back- 
waters," lying  behind  the  beach  line  and  below  its  level 
In  the  monsoon  the  Cochin  backwaters  are  broad  navigable 
channels  and  lakes ;  in  the  hot  weather  they  oontrtct  into 
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iha]]om  in  many  places  not  2  feet  deep.  The  vegetation 
b  lozuriant ;  rich  crops  of  rice  are  grown  on  the  lowlands : 
the  hills  send  down  vast  quantities  of  timber  by  means  of 
the  torrents.  The  remains  of  once  fine  forests  of  teak  are 
presenred  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  state,  and  still 
form  a  considerable  sonrce  of  wealth.  C!offee  has  of  late 
jean  received  much  attention  and  promises  well.  The 
other  prodacts  are  the  usual  ones  of  an  Indian  state, — oot- 
toD,  pepper,  betel-nut,  chillies,  ginfl;er,  various  spioes,  car- 
damoms, arrowroot,  &c.  An  excellent  account  of  Cochin 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Day's  Land  of  the  Fermauh,  The 
lijjU  of  Cochin  claim  to  hold  the  territory  by  descent  from 
Chennin  Perum&l,  who  governed  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  including  Travancore  and  Malabar,  as 
Ticeroy  of  the  Chol&  kings,  about  the  begiunine  of  the  9th 
oentuiy,  and  who  afterwards  established  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent WLJ&.  In  1776  Cochin  was  subjugated  by  and  be- 
came tributary  to  Hyder  Alf.  In  1792  Tippu  ceded  the 
sovereigttty  to  tlie  British,  who  made  over  the  country  to 
the  hereditary  r&ji,  subject  to  a  tribute  of  Ks.  100,000. 
The  state  is  now  in  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  British 
Govenmient,  under  a  treaty  dated  17th  October,  1809.  By 
this  engagement,  which  was  entered  into  on  the  suppression 
of  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  r&jto  of  Cochin  and 
Trayancore  against  the  British  power,  the  Cochin  chief 
agreed  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  tribute  of  Bs.  100,000, 
an  annual  sum,  equal  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  bat- 
talion of  native  infantry,  or  Arcot  Bs.  176,087,  making  an 
agj^regate  annual  payment  of  Bs.  276,037.  In  return  for 
this  payment,  and  certain  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
tijif  the  East  India  Company  undertook  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  the  state  territory  against  all  enemies.  Subse- 
quently the  annual  tribute  to  the  British  Grovemment 
was  reiiuced  to  Bs.  240,000,  and  again  afterwards  to 
Bb.  200,000  (£20,000)  at  which  it  now  stands.  A 
British  resident  represents  the  government  of  India 
in  Cochin  conjointly  with  Travancore.  The  present 
t^  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  March,  1864. 

The  total  revenue  of  Cochin  for  the  Malabar  year 
1049  (1873-74  A.D.),  amounted  to  £130,851,  being  the 
highest  income  recorded  for  any  year;  the  principal 
items  were  the  land  revenue,  £61,764 ;  customs,  £11,035 ; 
and  salt,  £15,713.  The  disbursements  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  £111,858,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the 
jear  of  £18,993.  The  state  has  now  the  sum  of 
£200,000  invested  in  British  Government  securities. 
A  hi^h  school,  with  an  average  of  170  pupils,  and  6 
district  schools  are  maintained  by  the  state.  Hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  and  a  postoffice  are  also  kept 
up^  and  a  considerable  sum,  amounting  to  £13,669  m 
1874,  is  annually  spent  in  public  works.  The  military 
force  is  a  nominal  one  of  1  commissioned  officer  and 
340  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  two 
tnuiing  ports  (exclusive  of  the  British  port  of  Cochin) 
are  Malipuram  and  Narakel.  at  which  31  vessels,  a 
burden  of  22,626  tons,  arrived  in  1873-74.  The 
capbilities  of  Narakel  as  a  port  of  shelter  during  the 
B.W.  monsoon  have  been  satisfactorily  proved,  and 
the  mail-steamers  of  the  British  India  Company  touch 
there  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
noi^boring  English  port  of  Cochin  is  unapproach- 
able. 

Cochin,  a  town  and  port  of  British  India,  belonging 
to  the  Malabar  district  of  Madras,  situated  in  9°  58^  ly^ 
N.  hL  and  76''  13^  55^''  £.  long.  The  town  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  strip  of  land  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  but  at  few  places  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  which 
is  nearly  insulated  by  inlets  of  the  sea  and  estuaries  of 
vtreams  flowing  from  the  Western  Ghits.  These  form  the 
Cochin  backwater  described  in  the  article  on  the  Cochin 
ttate.  The  town  of  Cochin  is  about  a  mile  in  length  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  first  European  possessors  were 
the  Portuguese,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch* 
in  1663.  Under  the  Dutch  the  town  prospered,  and  about 
1778  an  English  traveller  describes  it  as  a  place  of  great 
trade;  *'a  harbor  filled  with  ships,  streets  crowded  with 
merchants,  and  warehouses  stored  with  goods  from  every 
part  of  Asia  and  Europe,  marked  the  industry,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.''  In  1796  Co- 
chin was  captured  from  the  Dutch  by  the  British,  and  in 
1806  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings  were  blown  up 
hj  order  of  the  authorities.  The  explosion  destroyed  much 
priyate  property,  and  for  a  long  time  seriously  affected  the 


prosperity  of  the  town.  Under  Dutch  rule  Cochin  was 
very  populous,  containing  Europeans,  Moplils  or  Musal- 
m&ns,  Hindus,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Christians  of  various 
sects,  comprising  natives,  Annenians,  Indo-Portuguese, 
and  those  denominated  Syrian  Christians.  The  Jews  have 
also  a  settlement  here.  They  are  of  two  classes,  the  Fair 
or  White  Jews,  of  more  recent  arrival  and  settlement  in 
the  country^  and  the  Black  Jews,  who  reside  apart  in  a 
village  outside  the  town.  According  to  the  census  of  1871. 
Cochin  town  >  contains  2731  houses  and  a  population  of 
13,840  souls,  classified  as  follows :— Hindus,  3883,  Muham- 
madans,  2174;  Christians,  7783;  and  ''Others,"  46.  The 
town  is  constituted  a  municipality,  and  in  187^74  the 
municipal  income  (excluding  balances)  amounted  to  £1673 
10s.,  and  the  ex^nditure  to  £1560  10s.  The  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Cochin  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  across  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  lasts  for 
four  or  five  months,  vessels  can  neither  enter  nor  depart 
from  it  in  safety.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  nav- 
igation, however,  the  port  has  a  considerable  maritime 
trade.  In  1873-74,  171  British  vessels  of  a  burden  of 
108,579  tons,  27  foreign  vessels  of  7010  tons,  and  1644 
native  craft  of  a  total  of  49,215  tons  burden  entered  the 
port,  and  paid  a  total  of  £1974  as  port  dues, — by  far  the 
greater  part,  £1520,  being  paid  by  the  British  ships.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1873-74  amounted  to  £755,796, 
and  of  the  imports  to  £547,252,  paying  a  total  customs 
dutv  of  £5161.  A  lighthouse  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
harbor  marks  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  15  miles. 

COCHIN  CHINA,  a  name  applied  to  the  eastern  divis- 
ion of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  composed  of  the  terri- 


Sketoh-Map  of  Coohin  China. 

tories  of  Anam  proper,  Tong-king,  and  the  French  colonv 
of  Cochin  China.  It  forms  a  long  strip  of  country  which 
stretches  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  along  a  coast-line  of  1240 
miles  from  8''  30^  to  23''  N.  lat  WiUi  a  breadth  of  872 
miles  in  the  north  of  Tong-king,  it  is  afterwards  narrowed 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  parallel  to  the  China  Sea,  and  has 
no  more  than  50  miles  of  breadth  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hu^;  but  in  Lower  Cochin  China  it 
widens  out  again  to  about  190  miles.  The  most  western 
point,  in  Tong-king^  reaches  102®  20^  E.  long.,  and  the 
most  eastern.  Cape  Varela,  in  Cochin  China,  is  in  109^*  40^. 
The  boundaries  are— on  the  N.  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Yun-nan  and  Ewang-se,  on  the  E.  and  S.  the  China  Sea, 
on  the  W.  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  Laos  country  tributary  to  the  Siamese  empire. 
According  to  the  most  probable  estimates  the  empire  of 
Anam  has  an  area  of  from  190,000  to  230,000  square 
miles,  or  about  the  same  extent  as  France;  while  the 
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French  colony  oceupiM  about  21,630.  The  western  limits 
of  this  empire,  are^  nowever,  very  imperfectly  determined, 
and  the  re«ons  to  the  west  of  Tong-king  are  still  un- 
explored. The  N.  of  Cochin  China  is  washed  by  the  Gulf 
of  Tong-kine,  a  great  inlet  formed  bj  the  coast  of  Tong> 
king  on  the  W.  and  the  island  of  Hai-nan  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Lien-chow  on  the  £.  At  its  moiith,  towards  Tiger 
Island  and  the  S. W.  part  of  Hai-nan,  the  gulf  has  a  breadth 
of  about  138  English  miles,  which  almost  represents  its 
medium  breadth.  Near  the  west  coast  are  several  islands, 
and  towards  the  head  of  the  gulf  a  great  number  of  islets 
and  banks.  From  sounding  which  have  been  taken 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  it  has  been  found  that  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  entrance  there  is  a  depth  of  from  210  to  330 
feet,  which  diminishes  towards  the  coasts;  and  the  depth 
is  less  half  way  up  the  gulf,  where  the  bottom  is  generally 

BOfL 

Passing  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Pak-loung,  where  the 
frontier  commences  between  China  and  Tong-king,  we  find 
that  all  the  part  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Tong-king  is  little 
known ;  it  is  said  to  be  fringed  with  banks  and  rocks,  and 
some  lar^e  islands  have  been  visited  by  English  vessels 
in  pursuit  of  pirates.  The  most  important  are  the  Pirate 
Islands,  a  group  of  multitudinous  islets  in  a  bay  of  which 
the  Chinese  name  is  Fle-tzi-long,  and  the  Pearl  Islands. 
Next  we  find  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Lach-Huyen,  which  is 
deep,  but  obstructed  about  a  mile  inland  by  a  bar  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  any  vessel  drawing  more  than  11}  feet. 
Next  come  the  mouths  of  the  Biver  of  Tong-king,  Song-Coi, 
or  Hone-kiang  (Bed  Biver).  The  delta  of  this  river  is 
formed  by  four  main  branches— Cua^  tril  lay,  Cua  lac,  Cua 
dhai,  Cua  ba  lat — which  communicate  with  each  other  both 
bv  natural  channels,  called  arroyos,  and  by  artificial  canals. 
These  are  charged  with  alluvial  matter,  and  produce  con- 
siderable increase  of  soil.  Mr.  E.  Ploix,  a  hydrographio 
en^neer  who  vbited  the  gulf  between  1857  and  1859, 
estunates  the  annual  advance  of  the  coast  at  about  330 
feet.  It  is  by  these  rivers  that  Ke-cho,  or  Ha-noi,  the 
capital  of  Tons-king  can  be  reached.  This  town  and 
the  port  of  Ninh-hai,  in  the  province  of  Hai-dzuong,  were 
opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  a  treahr  concluded  between 
franco  and  the  Government  of  Hu^,  March  15, 1874.  To 
allow  a  ship  to  pass  up  the  river  at  any  season  its  draught 
must  not  exceed  5}  feet^  and  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
end  of  November,  vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  cross  the 
bars. 

About  18"  10""  N.  lat  lies  the  island  of  Hon-tseu,  or  Goats' 
Island,  near  a  prominent  cape  about  1410  feet  high.  A 
little  to  the  south  of  Hon-tseu  is  the  point  to  the  north  of 
which  there  is  only  one  tide  in  24  hours,  except  during  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  when  on  three  or  four  days  there 
lure  two  tides  of  little  force.  At  Cape  Boung-Qui-hoa  there 
is  a  good  anchorase  well  sheltered  by  islanas,  of  which 
the  chief  is  8oum  Watcher  Island,  or  South  Vigie. 
In  front  of  Cape  Lay  is  the  little  Tiger  Island,  where  the 
west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Tong-king  terminates.  On  the 
China  Sea  the  coast  presents  successively,  as  we  pass  south- 
ward, the  mouth  of  the  river  Hud,  defended  by  a  fort; 
the  Bay  of  Tourane,  wide,  deep,  and  well  sheltered,  but 
unfortunately  situated  in  an  unhealthy  district,  and  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  country ;  the  Bay  of  Quit-Quit,  a  very 
good  anchorage,  and  the  safest  on  this  coast  during  the 


K.E.  monsoonj  the  Island  Cu-lao-r^  or  Pulo  Canton; 
the  port  of  Qui-nhon,  or  Binh  dhinh,  in  the  province  of 
this  name,  opened  to  European  commerce  by  the  treaty  of 
March,  1874 ;  the  bay  and  the  commodious  port  of  Phu- 
yen ;  Cape  Varela,  or  Mui-nai,  a  very  lofty  peak  visible 
30  nautical  miles  out  at  sea,  and  to  the  south  of  the  cape 
the  port  of  Hon-ro,  safe  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  the 
Bay  of  Phan-rang  and  Cape  I^adaran,  or  Mui-Din,  districts 
boraered  by  coral  banks ;  Cape  Ke-ga ;  and  Cape  Ba-kee, 
which  forms  the  limit  between  lower  Cochin  China  and 
the  kingdom  of  Anam.  Between  Cape  Padaran  and  Cape 
Ba-kee  the  coast  is  low,  and  bordered  by  dangerous 
banks.  In  front  are  the  little  islands  of  Pulo  Cecir,  Cat- 
wick,  and  Pulo  Sapate,  of  difficult  access. 

The  whole  of  lower  Cochin  China  being  formed  of  al- 
luvial deposits,  its  coast  is  very  low,  has  little  irreeularity 
of  surface,  and  is  covered  with  mangroves.  The  aifierent 
mouths  of  the  Biver  Cambodia  or  Me-kong  form  a  delta 
of  more  than  70  miles  in  extent  The  sou  is  subject  to 
firequent  changes  on  account  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
1  Cua  ligiiiiles  emboaohoie. 


river,  which  is  bofdered  by  sand  banks  stretchinj^  seawudi 
out  of  sight  of  land.  At  the  entrance  of  the  river  Boo 
nai,  which  leads  to  Saigon,  rises  Cape  St  Jacqno,  a  peak 
920  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  45  sea-miles  mm 
the  coast  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Me-kong,  is  the 
island  of  Pulo  Condore,  with  a  good  port,  and  a  penitoi- 
tiary  established  by  the  French  Government  On  the  west 
coast  of  Lower  Cochin  China,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  if  the 
port  of  Ha-Tien,  communicating  by  a  canal  with  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Me-kong. 

To  the  north  of  Tong-king  terminate  the  last  nnder&Ui 
of  the  high  plateau  of  Thibet;  a  Ions  chain  stretches 
parallel  to  the  Sea  of  China  as  far  as  the  south  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Anam  of  which  it  forms  the  western  boundary. 
The  highest  point  of  this  chain  does  not  exceed  5250  feet 
Between  the  last  ramifications  of  tlie  mountains  of  Thibet 
there  descend  from  the  plateau  of  Yun-nan  and  in  a  south- 
east direction  the  affluents  of  the  ^reat  Biver  Song-Col 
or  Hong-kiang,  which  undergoes  periodic  variations  in  the 
supply  of  its  waters.  In  the  mouth  of  March  it  is  very 
low ;  but  every  year  about  the  month  of  July  it  leaves  its 
channel,  floods  a  part  of  the  country,  and  rolls  along 
with  a  very  powerful  current  Before  passing  Ha-noi  it 
receives  the  tribute  of  two  great  rivers  known  to  the 
natives  by  the  names  of  the  Black  Biver  and  the  Clear 
Biver. 

The  kingdom  of  Anam,  closely  shut  in  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  is  drained  by  numerous  bat 
unimportant  streams.  Lower  Cochin  China,  or  French 
Cochm  China,  is  abundantly  watered  bv  the  numerou 
mouths  and  the  canals  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Me- 
kong or  Cambodia.  This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  waters  the  southern  provinces  of 
China  and  the  district  of  Laos  tributary  to  Siam,  and 
crosses  through  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  where  it  divides 
into  three  branches.  The  first,  which  does  not  penetrate 
into  Cochin  China,  turns  towards  the  north-west  and  loses 
itself  in  the  lake  of  Tonli  Sap.  The  second,  which  takes 
the  name  of  Hinder  Biver  (Hau-giang  or  Song-sau),  flows 
south-east,  enters  Cochin  China,  communicates  with  the 
Sea  of  Siam  by  the  Canal  Vinh-te  of  Ha-tien  and  by  that 
of  Bach-ffia,  and  enters  the  China  Sea  by  two  months. 
The  third  branch,  named  Front  Biver  (Tien-^ang  or 
Song-truoc),  flows  parallel  to  the  preceding,  divides  at 
Vinh-long  into  four  arms,  and  debouches  by  six  mouths. 
These  streams  form  numerous  islands  and  communicate 
with  each  other  by  means  of  canals  or  arroyos.  In  spite 
of  the  length  of  its  course  and  the  great  mass  of  its  waters, 
the  Me-kong  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  Central  China,  because  of  the  numerous  reBaautt 
and  rapids  which  encumber  its  course.  It  is  besides 
subject  to  an  annual  flood ;  the  waters  begin  to  rise  in 
May,  attain  their  maximum  in  October,  and  decrease  until 
March.  From  the  month  of  March  to  the  month  of  May 
the  level  is  almost  constant.  Two  other  streams  water 
the  east  of  Lower  Cochin  China, — the  Vaico,  divided  into 
two  branches,  and  tlie  Donnai.  These  rivers  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  mouths  of  the  Me-kong  by 
numerous  arroyos.  The  Donnai  receives  the  Saigon  Biver; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  largest  vessels  reach  the 
town  of  that  name. 

The  climate  of  the  north  of  Anam  differs  ^\f^ftML 
much  from  that  of  the  south.  In  Tong-king, 
though  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  year  into  a  dry  and  a  wet 
season,  tliere  is  properly  speaking  no  dry  season.  In  De- 
cefnber  and  January  the  thermometer  falls  to  41^  or  48° 
Fahr.  Summer  corresponds  to  the  period  of  the  rains  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  month  of  August;  and  at  that  time 
it  b  excessively  hot.  Storms  are  frequent,  and  the  coasts 
are  often  vbited  by  typhoons.  At  the  same  time  Tong- 
king  b  a  healthy  country ;  the  weather  during  four  months 
b  excellent ;  and  the  French  colony  of  Saigon  might  find 
there — what  has  never  been  discovered  in  Cochin  China 
proper — a  suitable  site  for  a  sanatorium.  The  climate  of  the 
French  colony  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans ;  they  cannot  be 
acclimatized.  The  mortality  of  the  troops  b  rather  high; 
and  before  their  residence  was  shortened  to  two  years  it 
might  be  calculated  at  9  or  10  per  cent  for  a  three  yeai^ 
residence.  The  chief  cause  of  the  maladies  which  afied 
Europeans  is  the  character  of  the  soil.  On  tlie  banks  of  the 
rivers,  in  the  salt  marshes,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  sea^ 
intermittent  fevers  of  great  severity  are  frequent  In  thf 
forest  land  rages  the  terrible  wood  fever,  from  which  tbe 
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uatiTe  obxiflelf  cannot  escape,  though  he  lives  unharmed 
in  the  midst  of  the  rice  swamps.  But  the  great  plague  of 
Lower  Cochin  China  is  dysentery, — ^a  disease  which, 
ndemic  in  all  warm  countries,  proves  in  Cochin  China 
particolarly  fataL  It  is  to  it  that  the  ^preater  part  of 
tiie  deaths  among  Europeans  are  to  he  ascribed ;  and  they 
often  succumb  to  its  effects  after  their  return  to  their  native 
ooontry.  Most  of  the  children  bom  of  European  parents 
in  Cochin  China  die  a  short  time  after  birth.  White  women 
are  there  exposed  to  many  dangers,  especially  during  their 
delivery ;  and  there  is  consequently  little  hope  of  forming 
there  a  race  of  Creoles.  The  native  women,  on  the  con- 
truT,  are  very  prolific,  and  suffer  surprisingly  little  in  cliild- 
birtn.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Anamites, 
like  the  races  of  the^  extreme  East,  recover  from  wounds 
of  the  greatest  severity,  which  would  infallibly  kill  Eu- 
ropeans even  in  their  own  country. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Lower  Cochin  China  is  83° 
Fahr.  The  greatest  heat  in  April  and  May  within  doors  is 
97®  Fahr.  In  the  mornings  of  December  the  temperature 
fclls  to  65°  Fahr.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry  season, 
which  corresponds  to  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  the  rainy  sea- 
son, which  corresponds  to  the  S.W.  monsoon.  What  ren- 
den  the  climate  peculiarly  injurious  and  enervating  is  that, 
berides  the  very  slight  dinerence  between  the  temperatures 
of  day  and  nignL  tlie  hygrometric  readings  are  always  very 
high.  The  suruu:e  of  Cochin  China,  composed  of  recent 
filarial  deposits,  is  absolutelv  flat,  and  in  some  places  is 
tidow  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  he  slightness  of  the  slope  of 
this  vast  plain  allows  the  tide  to  advance  far  inland,  and 
the  borders  of  the  rivers  to  be  idtemately  covered  with 
water  and  exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  All 
the  ooasts  are  covered  hj  mangroves  (the  marsh-tree  of  the 
tropics),  which  with  their  dull  monotonous  foliage  every- 
where betoken  the  unhealthiness  of  the  soil. 
Anini«ia  Tho  fiuost  specics  of  tiger,  the  royal  tiger,  is 

to  be  met  with  from  the  mountains  which  bound 
ToDg-king  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  south  of  Lower  Cochin 
China ;  and  a  short  time  ago  it  was  still  to  be  found  in  the 
wooded  hills  close  to  Saigon.  The  other  wild  animals  are 
the  panther,  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant — which  the  peo- 
ple of  Anam  have  not  learned  to  domesticate — the  cocoa- 
nut  bear,  the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  wild  ox,  and  monkeys 
of  various  kinds.  The  domestic  animals  are  goats,  horses, 
bafialoes  (with  which  the  Indo-Chinese  carry  on  the  dif- 
ficolt  and  unhealthy  cultivation  of  the  rice-fields),  and  pigs, 
which  are  kept  in  great  numbers.  There  are  numerous 
birds  of  many  species,  which — as  in  all  tropical  regions — 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  Among 
the  rest  may  be  mentioned  pea-fowl,  pheasants,  turtle-doves, 
the  green  pigeons  of  Pulo  Condore,  paroquets,  hombills. 
Boltana  fowl£  and  various  species  of  wading  birds  ana 
pahnipeds.  The  rivers  abound  with  life;  and  the  fish, 
thoDgh  of  poor  quality,  form  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  They  are  caught,  along  with  frogs  and 
makes,  even  in  the  mud  of  the  rice-fielcS.  The  crocodile 
18  freqnentlv  met  with,  and  adds  another  item  to  the  native 
cuisine.  This  hot  damp  country  swarms  with  reptiles,  of 
which  some  species  are  very  dangerous.  Among  these  are 
the  huge  cobra  di  capello  (Nc^a)^  many  species  of  adders, 
and  the  immense  python,  which  is  of  mucn  use  in  desti'oy-' 
ing  during  the  night  all  kinds  of  rats,  including  the  in- 
tolerable musk-rat. 

TMet&hiA  ^^®  forests  furnish  several  kinds  of  timber 
piSacuT     ^^'  building.    In  the  plains  and  valleys  are 

numerous  miit-trees, — ^the  banana,  the  guava, 
the  papaw.  the  medlar^tree,  the  orange,  the  citron,  and, 
most  abunaant  of  all,  the  cabbage-palm  and  the  cocoa-tree, 
and  the  cinnamon,  of  which  Tong-king  furnishes  a  superior 
quality.  The  people  of  Anam  are  essentially  agricultural, 
nesides  rice,  which  is  the  chief  production  of  the  country, 
the  cultivated  lands  furnish  cotton,  mulberry,  sugar-cane, 
maiie,  betel-nut,  and  v^etables,  especially  potatoes,  earth- 
outs,  and  pepper.  Tea  is  cultivated  also,  especially  in 
Tong-king,  but  the  people  of  Anam  do  not  know  how  to 
prepare  it. 
lUnenls.         ^^  ^®  traveller  who  pays  only  a  brief  visit 

the  kingdom  of  Anam  appears  ill  provided 
with  metals.  If  a  mine  be  discovered  the  natives  forbid 
access  to  it,  and  still  more  frequently,  for  fear  of  the  au- 
thorities, are  unwilling  to  give  any  information.  Two  ex- 
cellent authors,  Messrs.  T.  Crawfurd  and  M'Culloch,  have 
supported  this  false  opinion  in  their  works.    More  precise 
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information,  has,  however,  been  obtained,  recent  explorers 
of  the  country  stating  that  Tong-king  is  very  rich  in  metals, 
and  furnishes  especially  gold,  silver,  brass,  zinc,  and  iron. 
It  is  from  Tong-kin^  that  the  fiunous  tam-tams,  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  is  still  a  secret  to  Europeans,  are  ob- 
tained. Cochin  China,  properly  so  called,  furnishes  also 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  marble ;  and  coal  is  found  there  in 
several  places.  Lower  Cochin  China,  like  all  alluvial 
plains,  is  poor  in  minerals ;  quarries,  however,  of  granite 
and  of  jet  are  worked. 

There  is  little  industrial  activity  in  Anam,  ... 
but  in  Tong-kiuK  the  manufacture  of  articles  "»*«»'y- 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  is  carried  on.  From  China 
Cochin  China  receives  a  large  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods,  cotton  and  silk  stufis,  porcelain,  and  tea.  The  im- 
portation from  France  is  also  very  considerable.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  rice  (which  forms  of  itself  half  the  sum 
total),  salt  fish,  provided  principally  by  the  fisheries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  two  chief  rivers,  salt,  undyed  cotton,  pepper, 
and  the  skins  of  animals.  The  great  commercial  import- 
ance of  Cochin  China  arises  from  the  excellence  of  its  situ- 
ation, as  a  way  of  communication  with  the  rich  and  pop- 
ulous provinces  of  middle  China.  England  has  long  been 
seeking  to  open  a  route  for  trade  between  the  north-east 
of  India,  or  P^u,  and  the  south-west  of  China,  but  up  to 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  courage  and  devotion 
of  explorers,  these  attempts  have  failed. 

From  1866  to  1868  a  French  expedition, 
commanded  bv  Captain  Doudart  de  Lagr^e. 
followed  up  the  course  of  the  Me-kong,  ana 
penetrated  into  middle  China.  This  expedition  cost  its 
chief  his  life,  for  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue 
which  he  underwent  in  Yun-nan.  Thb  examination  of 
the  Me-kong  proved  that  this  fine  river  is,  as  already 
noticed,  unfit  for  r^ular  navigation.  Another  route,  how- 
ever, by  the  Tong-king,  may  be  opened  up ;  and  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  and  habitually  used  by  the  natives.  In 
1872  Mr.  Dupuis,  a  French  merchant  passed  up  the  course' 
of  the  Hong-kian^f  as  far  as  Mang-Hao,  a  town  of  Yun- 
nan, where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable.  He  came 
down  the  river  again  in  1873.  He  declares  it  to  be  navi^ 
ble  in  every  season,  and  has  thus  solved  the  problem  which 
Captain  Doudart  de  Lagr^e  sought  to  solve  by  means  of 
the  Me-kong.  M.  Dupuis's  expedition  led  the  French 
authorities,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Government  of  Hu^ 
to  despatch  M.  Francis  Gamier  to  the  Tong-king ;  but  the 
gallant  explorer  was  assassinated  by  pirates  in  uie  neigh- 
borhood of  Ha-noi. 

The  native  of  Anam  is  the  worst  built  and  Ethnology, 
the  ugliest' of  all  the  Indo-Chinese  who  belong 
to  the  Mongolian  race.  He  is  scarcelv  of  middle  height, 
and  is  shorter  and  less  vigorous  than  his  neighbors.  His 
complexion  is  tawny,  darker  than  that  of  the  Chinese,  but 
clearer  than  that  of  the  Cambodian ;  his  skin  is  thick ;  his 
forehead  low ;  his  skull  slightW  depressed  at  the  top,  but 
well  developed  at  the  sides.  His  face  is  flat,  with  highly- 
protruding  cheek-bones,  and  is  lozenge-shaped  or  eurygna- 
thous  to  a  degree  that  is  nowhere  exceeded.  His  nose  is 
not  only  the  flattest,  but  also  the  smallest  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese;  his  mouth  is  large,  and  his  lips  thick ;  his  teeth 
are  blackened  and  his  gums  destroyed  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  betel-nut,  the  areca-nut,  and  lime,  a  custom  which 
perhaps  originated  in  hygienic  reasons.  His  neck  is  short, 
his  shoulders  slope  greatly,  his  body  is  thick-set,  large,  all 
of  one  piece,  as  it  were,  and  wanting  in  suppleness.  His 
pelvis  is  large,  with  a  considerable  separation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  femora,  giving  to  his  gait  a  curious  swa^r, 
which  has,  not  without  reason,  been  described  as  theatrical. 
This  odd  swagger  by  itself  suffices  to  distinguish  the  An- 
amese  from  every  otlier  Indo-Chinese  people  without  ex- 
ception. Another  peculiarity,  which  especially  distin- 
guishes this  race  from  the  other  Indo-Chinese  branches,  is 
a  grreater  separation  of  the  big  toe  from  the  rest  than  is 
found  in  any  of  the  other  peoples  that  walk  bare  footed. 
It  is  sufficiently  general  And  well  marked  to  serve  as  an 
ethnographic  test ;  and  it  indicates  that  the  people  of  Anam 
are  not  descended — as  some  authors  have  asserted — from  a 
mingling  of  indigenous  savages  with  the  Chinese,  but  have 
existed  as  a  distinct  race  for  a  long  time.  According  to 
Father  Legrand  de  la  Liraye  (Notes  historiquea  sur  la 
nation  AnnamiUf  Saigon,  1866J,  this  curious  feature  has 
served  to  distinguish  the  people  of  Anam  since  the  year 
2285  B.C.,  that  is  to  say,  63  years  after  the  biblical  deluge. 
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Thifl  statement,  taken  as  it  is -from  the  Chinese  annals, 
shows  that  the  Anamese  could  not  have  received  this  cha- 
racteristic from  their  neighbors ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  inhabitants 
despite  the  frequent  intermarriages  with  other  races  which 
must  have  taken  place  during  this  period  of  forty  centuries. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Cochin  Cliina  are  evidently 
weaker  and  smaller  than  those  of  Tong-king,  and  this 
probably  results  from  their  dwelling  in  marshy  rice-fields. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Anamese  live  Cambodians  and  im- 
migrant Chinese,  the  latter,  associated  together  according 
to  the  districts  they  come  from,  carrying  on  nearly  all  the 
oemmerce  of  the  country.  In  the  forests  on  the  frontiers 
of  Cochin  China  dwell  certain  wretched  savages  called 
Mois,  or  Stiengs,  of  whom  little  is  known :  and  alongside 
of  these  are  the  Chams,  a  Mahometan  people  which  appear 
to  be  of  Arab  origin,  and,  in  spite  of  a  strong  infusion  of 
Chinese  blood,  preserve  the  warlike  qualities  of  their  an- 
cestors, their  love  of  fighting,  their  gay  and  open  charac- 
ter, and  their  abstinence  from  theft.  Their  stature  is  tall, 
ana  they  are  characterized  by  the  enormous  projection  or 
the  soft  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Their  women,  while  mix- 
ing freelv  in  society  without  veiling,  have  a  high-spirited 
virtue  which  forms  a  contrast  to  the  corruption  that  pre- 
Tails  around  them.  Their  lan^age  shows  that  they  once 
knew  the  lion  and  the  chamois ;  and  while  they  are  now 
inferior  in  civilization,  they  preserve  traces  in  tlieir  vocab- 
ulary of  a  higher  condition.  Among  the  difierent  races 
which  inhabit  Indo-China  numerous  mixtures  take  place. 
There  are  crosses  of  the  Anamite  with  the  Hindu,  with 
the  Malay,  with  the  Cambodian,  and  with  the  Chinese. 
The  last  of  these  half  breeds,  who  are  called  Min-huongs, 
are  the  most  numerous  and  interesting. 
Language.  Evidently  derived  from  the  Chinese,  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  dialect,  the  An- 
amese lan^age  is  composed  of  monosyllables,  of  slightly 
varied  articulation,  expressing  absolutely  different  ideas 
according  to  the  tone  in  which  they  are  pronounced.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  connect  with  our  musical  system  the  ut- 
terance of  the  sounds  of  whicli  the  Chinese  and  Anamese 
languages  are  composed.  What  is  understood  by  a  **  tone  " 
in  this  language  is  distinguished  in  reality,  not  by  tlie  num- 
ber of  sonorous  vibrations  which  belong  to  it,  but  rather  by 
a  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus  special  to  each.  Thus,  the 
sense  will  to  a  native  be  completely  changed  according  as 
the  sound  is  the  result  of  an  aspiration  or  of  a  simple  ut- 
terance of  the  voice.  Thence  tne  difficulty  of  substituting 
our  phonetic  alphabet  for  the  ideographic  characters  of  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  for  the  ideophonetic  writing  partly 
borrowed  bv  the  Anamese  from  the  letters  of  the  celestial 
empire.  We  owe  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  ingenious  though  very  complicated  system,  whidi 
has  caused  remarkable  progress  to  be  made  in  the  employ- 
ment of  phonetic  characters.  By  means  of  six  accents, 
one  bar,  and  a  crot<diet,  it  is  possible  to  note  with  sufficient 
precision  the  indications  of  tone  without  which  the  An- 
amese words  have  no  sense  for  the  native.  This  system  is 
universally  adopted  in  French  Cochin  China,  and  the  new 
generation,  almost  without  exception,  are  able  to  read  and 
write  in  Latin  characteis. 

National  '^^?  Anamese  are  idle,  incapable  of  deep 

character  emotion,  and  fond  of  ease.  They  show  much 
Jjdcua-  outward  respect  for  su]>eriors  and  parents,  but 
^'^"^  ^  they  take  great  delight  in  mocking  and  banter. 
They  cherish  great  love  of  their  native  soil  and  native  vil- 
lage, and  cannot  long  remain  far  from  home.  On  the  whole 
the^  are  mild,  or  rather  apathetic,  but  the  facility  with 
which  they  learn  is  remarkable.  Buddhism,  mingled  with 
coarse  popular  beliefe,  is  the  dominant  creed,  but  the  learned 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  and  in  truUi  the  people  of 
Anam  are  but  slightly  religious.  Nevertheless,  like  their 
neighbors,  the  Chinese  and  the  Cambodians,  thev  have  a 
^reat  respect  for  the  dead,  and  tlieir  worship  almost  en- 
tirely consists  of  ceremonies  in  honor  of  their  ancestors. 
Like  the  Chinese  they  dispose  of  the  body  by  inhumation. 
Among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior  there  is  scarcely 
any  idea  of  a  God,  and  the  superstitious  practices  to  which 
they  are  addicted  can  scarcely  be  cousiderod  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  definite  religions  idea.  Christianity  counts 
400,000  adherents  in  Tong-king  and  6000  in  Lower  China. 
The  system  of  government  in  the  empire  of 
Anam  is  pure  ana  absolute  monarchy  without 
any  other  constitution  than  powerful  custom. 
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The  succession  to  the  throne  follows  the  order  of  priau^ 
geniture.  Between  the  citizens  there  exists  the  most  com- 
plete equality,  since  public  offices  are  open  to  aU,  and  then 
are  no  other  social  distinctions  than  those  dae  to  oflBoe  or 
fortune.  The  sovereip;n,  at  once  high  priest  and  supreme 
judge,  governs  despotically  with  the  assistance  of  six  min- 
isters. The  army,  or  rather  the  military  list,  for  a  lane 
part  of  the  force  exists  only  on  paper,  is  composed  of  SO 
regiments,  with  600  men  in  each.  It  is  recruited  from 
Cmihin  China;  Tong-king  furnishes  no  soldiers.  It  k 
under  the  command  of  a  commander-in-chief,  a  kind  of 
constable  of  the  kingdom,  or  grand  marshal,  who  ^Jg^ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  tiol 
The  marine,  which  has  no  ships,  is  composed  of  30  reg- 
iments, under  an  admiral-in-chief,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
vice-admiral  and  two  rear-admirals,  each  of  whom  com- 
mands 10  regiments.  The  mandarins,  as  in  China,  fonn 
two  distinct  cfaases— 4he  civil  and  the  military.  The  firrt 
dass  are  scholars  who  have  passed  literary  examinations. 
The  latter  are  diosen  chiefly  on  account  of  physical  fit- 
ness ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  highest  ranks  that  well-educated, 
respectable  men  are  to  be  found.  The  people  have  a  ^reat 
regard  for  the  learned,  who  have  all  received  a  higher 
moral  education, — that  of  Confucius.  The  mandarins  are 
divided  into  nine  demes,  and  each  degree  comprises  two 
classes.  Besides  the  French  colony,  the  emjpira  of  Anam 
is  divided  into  24  provinces  placed  each  under  the  author* 
ity  of  a  governor.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  de- 
partments, arrondissements,  cantons,  and  communes.  The 
French  colony,  administered  by  a  govenior  assisted  by  a 
privy  council,  comprehends  the  six  ancient  provinces  of 
the  south.  It  is  now  divided  into  four  provinces,  bearing 
the  names  of  their  chief  cities, — Saigon,  Mt-thd,  Vinh- 
long,  and  Bassac.  The  provinces  form  toother  19  inspec- 
torsnips  with  an  administrator  of  native  amirs  at  the  head 
of  eadi. 

The  chief  town  and  the  ancient  capital  of 
Tong-king,  Ha-noi,  or  Ke-cho  (t.e.,  the  market),  towDs. 
situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Song-Coi, 
though  at  present  greatly  fidlen,  still  contains  at  lesst 
60,000  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  very  lai^ge  citadel, 
whiqh  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  of  the 
special  envoy  or  royal  commissioner,  who  is  the  first  au- 
thority in  Tong-king.  This  citadel,  at  present  badly  kept 
in  repair  and  poorly  equipped,  was  built  in  the  course  of 
last  century  accoraing  to  plans  furnished  by  European 
engineers.  The  provincial  capitals  of  Hai-dznong  (30,000 
inhabitants),  Bac-Kinh,  Nam-Dinh,  likewise  possess  im- 
portant citadels;  and  that  of  Minh-binh,  also  the  (^ef 
town  of  a  province,  is  the  strongest  of  all  Tong-kin^. 
Hu^  or  Phu-tua-tien,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Anam,  is 
composed  of  two  portions— the  inner  town,  a  vast  fortress 
built  on  die  Vaulmn  sjrstem  according  to  the  pUns  of 
FVench  engineers,  and  occupied  by  the  Grovemment;  and 
the  outer  town,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation, who  are  estimated  at  100,000  souls.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  Tourane  and  Quin-nhon,  or  Binh-dhinh, 
'important  ports  open  to  European  commerce.  Saigon,  the 
capital  of  the  French  colony^  is  composed  of  three  towns: 
—1st,  an  Asiatic  town,  inhabited  by  Anamese  husbandmen, 
fishers,  or  servants,  by  mercantile  Chinamen,  by  Malav^ 
Tagals,  and  Hindus  engaged  in  various  occupations;  2d, 
the  town  of  the  colonists ;  and  3d,  the  Government  town, 
inhabited  by  the  Qovemment  employ^  administnton^ 
officers,  and  physicians.  The  houses  are  mainly  built  of 
brick.  Two  eardens,  one  belonging  to  the  governor  and 
the  other  the  Dotanicid,  overlook  the  town.  The  latter  ii 
very  interesting,  containing  as  it  does  a  fine  collection  of 
trees  and  plants,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  as  well  as  a 
very  curious  menagerie.  At  the  port  of  Saigon  387  veaaeb 
entered  and  898  left  in  1874  wnich  forms  about  half  of 
the  whole  maritime  trade  in  the  colony.  Eight  miles  from 
Saigon  is  the  town  of  Cho-len  (i.e.,  the  great  market),  a 
Chinese  town  with  an  extensive  commerce,  and  according 
to  some  writers  80,000,  according  to  othen  30,000  or 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  of  the  colony  are 
Go-cong  tu  the  south-west  of  Saigon,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rice  fields,  there  lives  an  agricultural  population 
which  presents  in  all  its  purity  the  true  Anamese  tn^i 
Mt-th6,  a  port  on  one  of  the  arms  of  Me-kong,  and  ths 
second  town  of  the  colony ;  the  fort  and  the  town  of  Vinh- 
long ;  the  fort  and  town  of  Chaudoc ;  Ha-tien,  on  the  Qnlf 
of  biam,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  on  the  coa^ 
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bhabited  by  Chinese  and  Anamese;  and  at  tlie  Cape  St 
Jacqueo,  the  military  port  and  fort  of  Ba-ria. 

It  18  difficult  to  state  the  ezact  namber  of  the 
UoB.  population  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  and  authors 

vary  greatly  in  their  estimates.  The  data  which 
appttr  most  woraiy  of  credit  give  a  total  sum  of  10  or  12 
miiJiocs.  As  to  the  French  colony,  the  last  official  census 
of  whidi  the  results  haye  been  published  was  made  in  1873 ; 
it  giyes  1,487,200  inhabitants,  of  whom  49,500  were  Chi- 
nese and  82^700  Cambodians.  The  Europeans  numbered 
1114,  exdusiye  of  the  Groyemment  officials  and  the  gar- 
nson. 

The  Anamese,  according  to  their  own  annals, 
™™*'y'  are  natiyes  of  the  south  of  China.  "In  the  2d  or 
3d  century  before  Abraham,"  says  Pdre  Legrand  de  la  Li- 
raye,  *'  four  barbarous  tribes  occupied  the  limits  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire ;  to  tUt;  south  was  the  tribe  of  the  Giao-chi."  It 
is  from  tnis  tribe  that  the  Anamese  claim  to  haye  descended ; 
and  at  the  time  when  history  begins  to  acquire  some  degree 
of  certitude,  about  2357  beu^re  our  era,  the  Chinese  annals 
mention  the  Anamese  under  the  name  of  Giao-chi,  which  sig- 
nifies ''  with  the  big  toe."  According  to  natiye  scholars  the 
history  of  this  epoch  is  of  a  legendary  character.  It  results 
from  their  labors  that  for  twenty  centuries  the  race  of  Giao- 
chi  was  goyemed  in  yassalage  to  the  empire  by  a  dynasty 
of  Chinese  origin,  which  lasted  till  257  B.c.  From  that 
dste  till  110  before  the  Christian  era  the  throne  was  held 
hy  two  other  yassal  dynasties ;  and  from  110  B.C.  till  907 
AJ>.  these  dynasties  were  replaced  by  Chinese  ffoyemois. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  lOtn  century  some  of  the  natiye 
chiefs,  weary  of  the  Chinese  rule,  reyolted ;  and  their  ef- 
forts were  crowned  with  success.  From  960  downwards, 
mider  the  goyemment  of  native  princes,  the  Anamese  liyed 
independent,  and  preserved  rather  the  name  than  the  real- 
ity of  yas8alajg;e  to  the  Chinese  empire.  Since  that  time 
the  nation,  with  a  most  remarkable  aptitude  for  expansion, 
has  aggrandized  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  and 
has  conquered  from  the  Cambodians  Tsiampa  and  the  six 
provinces  of  the  south  which  now  form  the  French  colony, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Cambodians,  though  endowed 
with  physical  force  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese, have  been  beaten  by  them  in  every  encounter. 

It  »  nearly  a  century  since  the  first  treaty  of  alliance 
was  signed  between  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Anam. 
By  this  treat:r»  dated  the  28th  November,  1787,  the  king 
of  Cochin  China  ceded  to  France  in  full  property  the  Pe- 
ninsola  of  Tourane  and  the  Isle  of  Pulo-Condore.  The 
agreement  was  only  partially  executed,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  render  the  influence  of  France  predominant  in  Cochin 
China;  and  Christianity  made  rapid  progress  in  Tong- 
king.  At  the  death  of  the  king  Gia-fong,  in  1820,  the 
party  hostile  to  strangers  prevailed ;  and  several  attempts 
to  protect  the  French  missionaries  and  establish  the  French 
influence  had  fiuled,  when  in  1858,  in  consequence  of  the 
marder  of  M.  Diaz, — who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
king,  merely  on  account  of  the  news  that  a  French  ship 
was  cruising  in  sight  of  the  coast, — a  squadron  was  sent 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly, 
who  seized  Tourane.  Shortly  after  the  admiral  made  ex- 
plorations in  the  south,  seeking  a  better  situation  for  a  set- 
tlement than  Tourane,  and  passing  up  the  River  Don-nai, 
he  took  possession  of  Saieon,  the  true  capital  of  Lower 
Cochin  China.  On  the  5tli  June,  1862,  the  court  of  Hu^ 
accepted  a  treaty,  by  which  it  abandoned  three  provinces 
to  France,  and  hound  itself  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  war. 
After  various  expeditions  occasioned  by  revolts,  France 
occupied  in  1867  the  three  other  provinces  of  Lower  Co- 
chin China,  and  after  lone  negotiations  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  Saigon,  on  the  15th  March,  1874,  definitively  abandon- 
ing tlie  six  provinces  to  France.  This  treaty  opens  besides 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  one  port  in  eastern  Cochin 
China  and  one  port  in  Tong-kinff,  and  guarantees  liberty 
of  transit  from  the  sea  as  far  as  xun-nan. 

BibUographjf. — M.  Barbii  da  Boeage,  secretary  of  the  Central 
CommiMion  of  the  Geographioal  Society  at  Paris,  published  in 
1M7  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  books,  periodicals, 
mannacripts,  said  plans  relating  to  the  history  and  geography 
of  Anam,  in  a  pamphlet  of  105  pages,  Svo.  In  M.  Vivien  de 
Saint  Martin's  well-known  work — L* Annie  Oiographique,  Ha- 
ehctto  and  Cie — there  is  to  be  found  a  list  well  np  to  date  of 
aew  works  on  Indo-China,  among  which  we  may  mention — 
Vr.  Ton  Riehthofen,  Sur  Ua  Promneea  Sud-oueat  de  la  Chine; 
■aeMahon  (Colonel  A.  P.),  Rouie$  du  Sud-ouest  de  la  Chine/ 
iiimlmrgh  B^ptmc,  April,  1873 ;  F.  Vial,  Lee  premi^rea  annSee 


de  la  Coehinehine,  1874 ;  Romanet  da  Caillauz,  la  France  an 
Tong  King;  Aymonnier,  Dictionnaire  frangaieeamhodgun  et 
Oiographie  du  Cambodge,  1876 ;  G.  Coryton,  "  On  the  Routes  ' 
between  British  Burmah  and  the  West  of  China,"  in  vol.  zix. 
of  Joum.  B.  0,  S.,  1849 ;  Papers  read  by  Docteur  Mondiires  and 
Docteur  A.  Morioe  before  the  Society  d' Anthropologic,  in  Jan., 
1875;  "Dr.  Rtamaxidf  AperQU  pathologique  eur  la  Coehinchine; 
Bigrel,  Carte  ginirale  de  la  Coehinchine  fran^aiee,  with  an  in- 
teresting noto  on  the  proper  names.  The  following  recent  works 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Annfe  Oiographique :  Inetruo- 
Hone  nautiquee  publiiee  par  le  Minietire  de  la  Marine  ;  Tableaux 
de  Populationy  de  Culture,  de  Commerce,  et  de  Navigation,  pub- 
liiee par  le  Minietire  de  la  Marine  ;  Petit  coure  de  Oiographxe  de 
la  Baeee  Coehinchine,  by  P.  J.  B.  Truong-yinh-ky,  Saigon,  1875; 
Coure  d^hietoire  annamite  d  Vueage  dea  ieolee  de  la  Baeee  Co- 
ehinohine,  by  Tmong-rinh-ky,  Saigon;  Voyage  d^Bxploration 
en  IndO'Chine pendant  lee  anniee  1866,  1867,  1868,  eoue  le  Com^ 
mandement  de  M,  Doudart  de  Lagrie,  publii  eoue  la  direction  de 
M,  Franeie  Oamier,  2  vols.,  Hachette,  1873 — a  magnificent 
work.  The  following  are  of  earlier  date :  Viaggi  di  JVe  Veecovi 
in  1669;  Barrow,^  Voyage  to  Cochin  China  in  the  yeare  1792 
and  1793;  Bissachire,  Etat  aetuel  de  Coehinchine,  1812;  Craw- 
furd's  Embaety  to  the  Gourte  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  1828; 
Gutdaff  "  Geography  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  Empire,"  in  Joum. 
Boy.  Soc,  1849;  Boailleyaax,  Vovage  dans  Vlndo-Chine,  1848- 
56,  Paris,  1858;  VeulUot,  La  Coehinchine  et  la  Tonquin,  1859; 
Cortambert  and  De  Rosny,  Tableau  de  la  Coehinchine  ;  Monhot, 
Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Lao,  1864.  A  Dictionnarium  anamitieum, 
lueitanum,  et  latinum  was  published  at  Rome  in  1671  by  Pire 
Alex,  de  Rhode ;  and  another,  the  combined  work  of  Pigneaux 
and  Tabard,  appeared  in  1838.  An  essay  on  the  language  and 
writing  was  published  by  Schott  in  1855.  (o.  ma.) 

COCHINEAL^  a  dye-stuff  used  for  the  production  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  orange,  and  other  tints,  ana  for  the  prep- 
aration of  lake  and  carmine.  It  consists  of  the  females  of 
Cbecua  cadi,  an  insect  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  which  feeds 
upon  various  species  of  the  Oactaeeiz,  more  especially  the 
nopal  plant,  Opuntia  cocetneUtfera,  a  native  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  dye  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico, 
where  it  had  been  in  use  Ions  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1518,  and  where  it  formed  one  of  the 
staple  tributes  to  the  Crown  for  certain  districts.  In  1623 
Cortes  received  instructions  from  the  Spanish  court  to  pro- 
cure it  in  as  large  (quantities  as  possible.  It  appears  not  to 
have  been  known  in  Italy  so  late  as  the  year  1548,  though 
the  art  of  dyeing  then  flourished  there.  Cornelius  van 
Drebbel,  at  Alkmaar,  first  employed  cochineal  for  the  pro- 
duction of  scarlet  in  1650.  Until, about  1725  the  belief 
was  very  prevalent  that  cochineal  was  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
but  Dr.  Lister  in  1672  conjectured  it  to  be  a  kind  of  kermes, 
and  in  1703  Leeuwenhoeck  ascertained  its  true  nature  by 
aid  of  the  microscope.  Since  its  introduction  cochineal  has 
supplanted  kermes  (Ooccus  ilicis)  over  the  ^ater  part  of 
Europe.  The  male  of  the  cochineal  insect  is  half  the  size 
of  the  female,  and,  unlike  it,  is  devoid  of  nutritive  appa- 
ratus ;  it  has  long  white  wings,  and  a  body  of  a  deep  red 
color,  terminated  by  two  diverging  setae.  The  female  is 
apterous,  and  has  a  dark-brown  plano-convex  body;  it  is 
found  in  the  proportion  of  150  to  200  to  one  of  the  male 
insect.  The  dead  body  of  the  mother  insect  serves  as  a 
protection  for  the  ^gs  until  they  are  hatched.  Cochineal 
is  -now  furnished  not  only  hy  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  also 
by  Algiers  and  the  S.  of  Spain.  In  Teneriffe  it  was  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  1858^  on  the  failure  of  the  vines  there 
through  disease,  but  the  diminished  value  of  cochineal  of 
late  years  has  much  affected  its  production  in  the  Canaries. 
Cochineal  is  collected  thrice  in  the  seven  months  of  the  sea- 
son. The  insects  are  carefully  brushed  from  the  branches 
of  the  cactus  into  bags,  and  are  then  killed  by  immersion 
in  hot  water,  or  bv  exposure  to  the  sun,  steam,  or  the  heat 
of  an  oven — much  of  the  variety  of  appearance  in  the 
commercial  article  being  caused  by  the  mode  of  treatment. 
The  dried  insect  has  the  form  of  irregular,  fluted,  and  con- 
cave grains,  which  weigh  about  iV  <^^  ^^  grain,  as  many  as 
70,000  insects  being  estimated  to  weigh  1  lb.  Cochineal 
has  a  musty  and  bitterish  taste.  There  are  two  principal 
varieties — silver  cochineal,  which  has  a  greyish-red  color, 
and  the  furrows  of  the  bodv  covered  with  a  white  bloom 
or  fine  down,  and  black  cochineal,  which  is  of  a  dark  red- 
dish-brown, and  destitute  of  bloom.  Granilla  is  an  infe- 
rior kind,  gathered  from  uncultivated  plants.  -The  best 
crop  is  the  first  of  the  season,  which  consists  of  the  unim* 
pr^n^ated  females ;  the  later  crops  contain  an  admixture 
of  voung  insects  and  skins,  which  contain  proportionally 
little  coloring  matter.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Coohiudal  owes  its  tinctorial  power  to  the  presence  of 
a  substance  termed  ooeJUnealin,  or  canninie  acidf  a  com- 
pound of  hjdroffen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  which  may  be 
prepared  from  the  aqueous  decoction  of  cochineal.  The 
comparatiTe  value  of  different  specimens  of  cochineal  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  method  basea  upon  the  bleaching  action 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  upon  a  weak  potash  solution 
of  the  dye.  The  black  variety  of  cochineal  is  sometimes 
sold  for  silver  cochineal  by  shaking  it  with  powdered 
talc,  or  heavy-spar;  but  these  adulterations  can  be  readily 
detected  by  means  of  a  lens.  The  duty  on  cochineal  was 
repealed  in  1845.  In  1869  the  exports  of  cochineal  from 
the  Canaries  reached  6,310,000  R),  value  £842;921.  Of 
this  amount  4,232,600  fi>,  consisting  of  granOf  graniila.  and 
oofro,  were  sliipped  to  Great  Britain,  ^alue  £554,092. 
More  than  half  of  this  quantity  was  supplied  by  the 
Island  of  Grand  Canary.  In  three  months  ending  31st 
March,  1876,  the  imports  were  10,094  cwts.,  value  £112,534. 

por  a  monograph  of  the  C7ocet(fae,, including  the  coohineal 
insect,  see  Signoret,  Ann.  Soc,  Ent,  France,  1868-74.  for  ao- 
Qoants  of  the  cochineal  insect  consult  also — Theis,  ibid.,  y.  p. 
1;  Burmeister,  Handbuch  d^r  Entomologit;  Vincent,  Ann.  Set. 
Nat.,  vol.  yiii.,  Ist  ver.  /  Westwood,  Modem  Clanijication  of  In- 
•eeU,  pp.  448, 449.  For  a  description  of  the  cultivation  of  cooh- 
ineal in  JavSy  see  Veth'9  Woordenboek  van  NederlandeeK  Indit 
— Cochtnille.  See  also  "  Observations  on  the  Making  of  Coch- 
ineal in  Jamaica,"  in  Phil.  Tran.,  1691,  pp.  502-3;  and  Royle's 
Enay  on  the  Productive  Reeoureea  of  Inaxa,  pp.  47-65,  1840. 

COCKATOO  {(heaiuida),  a  family  of  Scansorial  Birds, 
distinguished  from  other  Old  World  parrots  by  their  greater 
size,  by  a  crest  of  feathers  on  the  head,  which  can  be  raised 
or  depressed  at  will,  and  bv  their  enormously  developed 
bills.  They  inhabit  the  In(fian  Archipelago,  New  Guinea, 
and  Australia,  and  are  gregarious,  frequenting  woods  and 
feeding  on  seeds,  fruits,  and  the  larvae  of  insects.  Their  note 
is  generally  harsh  and  unmusical,  and  although  they  are 
readily  tamed  when  taken  younff,  becoming  familiar,  and  in 
some  species  showing  remarkable  intelliffence,  their  powers 
of  vocal  imitation  are  exceedingly  litnited.  Of  the  true 
cockatoos  (Oaeatua)  the  best  known  is  the  Crested  Cockatoo 
(Oaeatua  ^aierita),  of  a  pure  white  plumage  with  the 
exception  of  the  crest,  which  is  deep  sulphur  yellow,  and  of 
the  ear  and  tail  coverts,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with 
vellow.  The  crest  when  erect  stands  5  inches  high.  These 
Dirds  are  found  in  Australia  in  flocks  varyine  from  100  to 
1000  in  number,  and  do  great  damage  to  newly  sown  grain, 
for  which  reason  they  are  mercilessly  destroyed  by  farmers. 
They  deposit  their  eggs — two  in  number,  and  of  a  pure 
white  color — in  the  bollows  of  decayed  trees,  or  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  reside.  This  is  the  species  usually  kept  in 
Europe  as  a  ca^  bird.  Leadbetter's  Cockatoo  {OaecUua 
LeoMeaUri),  an  inhabitant  of  South  Australia,  excels  all 
others  in  Uie  beauty  of  its  plumage,  which  consists  in 
ereat  part  of  white,  tinged  with  rose  color,  becoming  a 
aeep  salmon  color  under  the  wings,  while  the  crest  is 
bright  crimson  at  the  base,  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre 
and  white  at  the  tip.  It  is  exceedingly  shy  and  difficult  of 
approach,  and  its  note  is  more  plaintive  while  less  harsh 
than  that  of  the  preceding  species.  In  the  cockatoos  be- 
lonffinff  to  the  genus  Qdyptorhynchtu  the  general  plumage 
is  black  or  darx  brown,  usually  with  a  large  spot  or  band 
of  red  or  yellow  on  the  tail,  and  in  some  species  behind 
the  ear  also.  The  largest  of  tnese  is  known  as  the  Funereal 
Cockatoo  {Odvplorhvnehus  funereus),  from  the  lugubrious 
note  or  call  which  it  utters,  resembling  the  two  syllables 
Wy— la — ,  the  native  name  of  the  species.  It  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  hollows  of  the  large  gum  trees  of  Australia, 
and  feeds  largely  on  the  larvie  of  insects,  in  search  of 
which  it  peels  off  the  bark  of  trees,  and  when  thus  em- 
ployed it  may  be  approached  closely.  "  When  one  is  shot 
the  remainder  of  the  companv,"  says  Gh>uld,  *'fly  round 
for  a  short  distance,  and  perch  on  the  neighboring  trees 
until  the  whole  are  brought  down.'' 

COCKATBICE,  a  fabulous  monster,  the  existence  of 
which  was  firmly  believed  in  throughout  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times,--de8criptions  and  figures  of  it  appearing 
in  the  natural  history  works  of  such  writers  as  Pliny  and 
Aldrovandus.  those  of  the  latter  published  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  JProduced  from  a  cock's 
egg  hatched  by  a  serpent,  it  was  believed  to  possess  the 
most  deadlv  powers,  plants  withering  at  its  touch,  and  men 
and  snimals  dying  poisoned  by  its  look.    It  stood  in  awe, 


however,  of  the  cock,  the  sound  of  whose  crowing  killed  it. 
and  consequently  travellers  were  wont  to  take  this  bird 
with  them  in  travelling  over  regions  supposed  to  abound 
in  cockatrices.  The  weasel  alone  among  mammals  was 
unaffected  by  the  glance  of  its  evil  eye,  and  attacked  it  at 
all  times  snocessfull v ;  for  when  wounded  by  the  monster's 
teeth  it  found  a  ready  remedy  in  rue — ^the  only  plant  which 
the  cockatrice  oould  not  wither.  This  myth  reminds  one 
of  the  real  contests  between  the  weasel-like  mungoos  of 
India  and  the  deadly  cobra,  in  which  the  latter  is  generally 
killed.  The  term  "  cockatrice  "  is  employed  on  four  occa- 
sions in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible^  in  all  of  which 
it  denotes  nothing  more  than  an  exceedingly  venomoos 
reptile;  it  seems  also  to  be  synonymous  with'*' Basilisk," 
the  mythical  king  of  serpents. 

COfcKBURN,  Mrs.  Alison  (1712-1794),  justly  cele- 
brated for  having  written  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
Scottish  ballads,  the  "Flowers  of  the  Forest,"^  was  the 
daughter  of  a  border  laird,  Robert  Kutherfurd  of  Faimalee^ 
and  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Hif^hlands  in 
the  autumn  of  1712.  Her  education  was  slight  She 
spent  her  youth  in  rambling  and  riding  about  the  oountrv- 
side,  and  m  paying  visits  to  an  aged  minister  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, of  whose  "  heavenly  auction  "  for  her  she  wrote 
enthusiastically  in  after  years.  She  was  a  graceful  dancer, 
spent  two  winter  seasons  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  one 
of  the  Edinburgh  belles  of  her  time.  Different  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  the  composition  of  the  *'  Flowers  of 
the  Forest"  Mr.  Chambers  states  that  it  was  written  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  commercial  disaster  which  mined 
the  fortunes  of  some  Selkirkshire  lairds.  Her  later  bi- 
ographers, however,  think  it  more  probable  that  it  was 
written  on  the  departure  to  London  of  a  certain  John 
Aikman,  between  whom  and  Alison  there  appean  to  have 
been  an  early  attachment  In  1731  Alison  Butherfhrd 
was  married  to  Patrick  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  one  of  a 
family  of  staunch  Whigs  and  Presbyterians,  and  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Scottish  bar.  After  her  marriage  she  knew  all 
the  intellectual  and  aristocratic  celebrities  of  her  day.  In 
the  memorable  vear  1745  she  vented  her  WhiggiSm  in  asqoib 
upon  Prince  Charlie,  and  narrowly  escaped  oeing  taken  br 
the  Highland  guard  as  she  was  driving  tlirough  Edinbuivh 
in  the  uimily  coach  of  the  Keiths  of  Ravelston,  with  the 
parody  in  her  pocket  Mrs.  Cockbum  was  an  inde&tigable 
letter-writer  and  a  composer  of  parodies,  squibs,  toasts^  and 
"character-sketches" — then  a  favorite  form  of  composi- 
tion— like  other  wits  of  her  day ;  but  the  "Flowers  of  the 
Forest "  is  the  only  thing  she  wrote  that  possesses  great  li^ 
eraty  merit  She  survived  her  husbana  forty-one  yean^ 
living  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  to  the  last  she  main- 
tained her  social  popularity.  At  her  house  on  Custle-hill, 
and  afterwards  in  Crighton  Street,  she  received  many  illus- 
trious friends,  among  whom  were  Mackenzie,  Robertson, 
Hume,  Home^  Monboddo,  the  Keiths  of  Ravelston,  the 
Balcarres  family,  and  Lady  Anne  Bamard,  the  authoren 
of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray."  She  was  in  Edinburgh  when  Dr. 
Johnson  vUited  that  cit^,  towed  thither  by  the  triumphant 
Boswell.  She  saw  andi  commented  upon  Bums's  short, 
bright  Edinburgh  career.  As  a  Rutheifurd  she  was  a  con- 
nection of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  mother,  and  was  her  intimate 
friend.  Lockhart  quotes  an  interesting  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Cockbum  in  1777,  describing  the  precocious  oondact 
of  little  Walter  Scott,  then  scarcely  six  years  old,  during 
a  visit  which  she  paid  to  his  mother.  It  was  Mrs.  Cock- 
bum also  who  wrote  the  character-sketch  of  Soott's  fiuher, 
which,  when  it  was  f^ven  as  a  toast,  was  so  trae  as  to  he 
immediately  recognized.  Scott  himself  spent  pleasant 
evenings  at  Mrs.  Cockbum's  house  when  she  was  a  very 
old  lady  and  he  a  young  advocate.  Mrs.  Cockbum  died 
in  1794,  having  survived  her  only  child,  Captain  Adam 
Cockbum,  fourteen  years. 

COCKBURN,  Sib  Geobob  (1772-1853),  admiral,  was 
of  Scottbh  extraction,  and  was  oom  in  London.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  his  ninth  year.  After  serving  on  the 
home  station,  and  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mediteirs- 

1  There  are  two  versions  of  this  song,— the  one  by  Mrs.  Gockham, 
the  other  by  Miss  Jean  Elliot  of  Mlnto.  Both  were  founded  on  the 
remsins  of  an  ancient  Border  ballsd.  It  is  beliered  by  the  descend- 
ants of  her  family  that  Mrs.  Cockbum  composed  her  rersion— thai 
beginning  "  I've  seen  the  smiling  of  fortune  beguiling "—befors  her 
marriage  in  1781.  Anyhow,  it  was  composed  many  rears  before  Jeaa 
Elliot's  sister  rerses,  beginning,  *'  Pre  heard  them  lilting  at  our  ewoi 
milking.**  These  were  written  in  1766,  and  printed  soon  afterwarda 
Mrs.  Cockburn's  song,  howerer,  was  not  published  until  1766^  when 
Jean  Elliot's  was  already  popular. 
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neiii,  he  tssiBted,  as  Captain  of  the  "Minerve,"  at  the 
blodcade  of  Ln^horn  in  1796,  and  a  year  afterwards  he 
foaght  In  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent.  In  1809,  in 
command  of  the  naval  force  on  shore,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  and  signed  the 
capitulation  by  which  that  island  was  handed  over  to 
^e  English ;  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After  service  in 
the  Scheldt  and  at  the  defence  of  Cadiz  he  was  sent  in 
1811  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  for  the  reconciliation  of 
Soain  and  her  American  colonies.  He  was  made  rear- 
admiral  in  1812,  and  in  1813-14  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  American  war,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg  and  the  capture  of  Washington.  Early  in 
1815  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  carried  out,  in  the  "  North- 
umberland." the  sentence  of  denortation  to  St.  Helena 
which  haa  been  passed  upon  Bonaparte.  In  1818  he 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  his  Order,  and  was  made 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  same  year  he  was 
Kl7:rDed  to  parliament  for  Portsmouth.  Me  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1819,  and  to  that 
of  admiral  in  1887 ;  he  became  senior  naval  lord  in  1841, 
aad  held  office  in  that  capacity  till  1846.  From  1827  he 
WIS  a  privy  councillor.  In  1851  he  was  made  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  and  in  1852,  a  year  before  his  death,  his  broth- 
el's baronetcy  fell  to  him  by  inheritance.  See  CByme, 
Nwd  Biography;  James,  Ncial  History;  Oendeman*8  Mag- 
mine  for  1853. 

COGKBURN,  Hknbt  Dundas  (1779-1854),  known  as 
Lord  Cockborn,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  October  26, 1779. 
He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  at  the  university 
of  £dinbni]^h ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Spec- 
ulative Society,  to  which  Scott,  Brougham,  and  Jeffrey  be- 
longed. He  entered  the  faculty  of  advocittes  in  the  year 
1800,  and  attached  himself,  not  to  the  party  of  his  rel- 
atiTcs,  who  could  have  afforded  him  most  valuable  patron- 
ace,  but  to  the  Whig  or  Liberal  party,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  held  out  few  inducements  to  men  ambitioilis  of 
foocees  in  life.  On  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry 
in  1830,  he  became  Sc^icitor-General  for  Scotland.  In 
1834  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  and  on  taking  his  seat 
IB  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Session  he  adopted  the  title  of 
Lord  Cockburn.  Cockbum's  forensic  style  was  remarkable 
hr  its  cleameBs,  pathos  and  simplicity ;  and  his  conversa- 
tional powers  were  unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  extent  of  his  literary  ability  only  became  known  after 
he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year,  on  the  publication  of  his 
Uompny  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  1852.  and  from  the  Memorials 
«f  bs  lune,  which  appeared  posthumously  in  1856.  He 
died  on  the  26th  of  April,  1854,  at  his  mansion  of  Bonaly, 
near  Edinburgh. 

COCEEB,  £dwabi>,  the  reputed  author  of  the  famous 
ArUkmstick,  the  popularity  of  which  has  added  a  phrase  to 
the  list  of  English  proverbialisms,  was  bom  about  1632, 
and  died  between  1671  and  1675.  He  was  an  engraver, 
and  also  taught  wrxting  and  arithmetic.  He  is  creditea 
with  the  authorship  and  execution  of  some  fourteen  sets 
of  copy  slips,  one  of  which,  DaniePs  Copy-Boohy  ingraven 
by  Edward  Cbdber,  Philomath^  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Mnsenm.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  makes  very  favorable  men- 
tion of  Cocker,  who  appears  to  have  displayed  great  skill 
in  his  art  Ooeker^s  Arithmeliekf  the  fifty-second  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1748,  and  which  has  passed  through 
lome  sixty  editions  in  all.  was  not  published  during  the 
life  time  of  its  reputed  author,  the  first  impression  bearing 
date  of  1678.  The  late  Professor  De  Morgan  in  his  Arith^ 
mdieal  Books  (1847)  adduces  proofs,  which  may  be  held  to 
be  conclusive,  that  the  work  was  a  forgery  of  the  editor  and 
pablisher,  John  Hawkins ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Decimal  ArithmeUe  (1684),  and  the  English  Diction- 
orv  (second  edition,  1715),  issued  by  Hawkins  under  Cock- 
ers name,  are  forgeries  also.  De  Morgan  condemns  the 
Arithmetiek  as  a  diffuse  compilation  from  older  and  better 
woiks,  and  dates  **  a  very  great  deterioration  in  elementary 
works  on  arithmetic"  from  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
which  owed  its  celebrity  far  more  to  persistent  puffing  than 
to  its  merits.  He  pertinently  adds, — ^*  This  same  Edward 
Cocker  must  have  had  great  reputation,  since  a  bad  book 
onder  his  name  pushed  out  the  good  ones." 

OOCKERELL,  Charles  Robert  (1788-1863),  archi- 
tect, was  bom  in  London.  After  a  severe  preliminary 
mining  in  his  profession,  he  visited  and  studied  the  great 


architectural  remains  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor. 
At  .£gina,  Phigalia,  and  other  places  of  interest,  he 
conducted  excavations  on  a  large  scale,  enrichinff  the 
British  Museum  with  many  fine,  fragments,  and  sdding 
several  valuable  mono^phs  to  the  literature  of  archaeol- 
ogy, the  best  of  which  is  said  to  be  that  on  the  mausoleum 
or  Halicamassus.  Elected  in  1829  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  became  a  member  in  1836,  and  in 
1839  he  was  appointed  professor  of  architecture,  his  lec- 
tures in  which  capacity  were  so  greatly  esteemed  as  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  students  of  die  several  arts  professed 
within  the  school.  On  the  death  in  1837  of  Soane,  the 
distinguished  architect  of^the  Bank  of  England,  Cock- 
erell  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  successfiillv  carried 
out  the  alterations  that  have  been  needed  in  that  building. 
In  addition  to  branch  banks  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
he  erected  in  1840  the  New  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
1845  the  university  galleries  at  Oxford,  the  last  one  of  the 
architect's  least  happy  efforts,  as  well  as  the  Sun  and  the 
Westminster  Fire  Offices  in  Bartholomew  Lane  and  in  the 
Strand;  and  Tite  and  he  were  joint  architects  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Lpns- 
dale  Elmes  in  1847,  Cockerell  was  selected  to  finish  the  St 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  a  task  which  he  executed  with 
great  success.  Cockerell's  best  conceptions  were  those  in- 
spired by  classic  models^  his  essays  in  the  Gothic — the 
college  at  Lampeter,  for  instance,  and  the  chanel  at  Har- 
row— are  by  no  means  so  successful.  Among  nis  numer- 
ous publications,  however,  may  be  mentioned  those  On  the 
Iconography  of  Wells  Oaihedroi,  and  On  the  Seulpdures  of 
Lincoln  and  Exeter  Cathedrals,  which  prove  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Gothic  art  as  well  as  of  Greek.  His  TrUmte 
to  the  Memory  Qjf  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1838)  is  a  collection 
of  die  whole  of  Wren's  works  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 

COCEERMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  25  miles 
by  rail  from  Carlisle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent  and 
the  Cocker,  both  of  which  are  crossed  bv  bridges  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  is 
clean  and  well  paved.  It  has  remains  of  an  old  castle,  built 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  a  town-liall,  a  free  grammar  school, 
and  a  house  of  correction:  and  its  manufactures  includo 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  thread,  hosiery,  hats,  and  pa{)er. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  coal  mines,  which  give 
employment  to  nearly  2000  workmen.  In  1871  the  town- 
ship had  a  population  of  5115  ;  the  borough  (which  returns 
one  member  to  parliament),  with  an  area  of  8467  acres,  had 
6936.  Of  the  early  occupation  of  the  site  of  Cockermouth 
conclusive  evidence  is  afforded  bv  the  relics  discovered  from 
time  to  time ;  directly  north  of  t^e  town  is  a  tumlilus  called 
Toot's  Hill ;  and  at  Pap  Castle,  about  half  a  mile  to  tlie 
,north-west,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  The  barony 
or  honor  of  Cockermouth  was  held  shortlv  after  the  Con- 

auest  by  Waltheof,  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  has  since  passed 
irough  a  long  series  of  possessors,  including  the  Umfra- 
villes,  Multen&  Lucie&  Percies,  ana  Nevilles,  down  to  the 
present  Lord  Leconfield.  The  town  was  captured  in  1387 
D^  the  Scotch  under  Douglas ;  and  in  1648  the  castle,  gar- 
risoned for  king  Charles,  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the 
Parliamentarians.  Worosworth  the  poet  was  bom  at  Cocker- 
mouth in  1770;  and  Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison,  at  the 
village  of  Bridekirk,  about  two  miles  to  the  north. 

COCKLE  (Oardium),  a  genus  of  Acephalous  Mollusks 
belonging  to  the  family  CardiadcBf  and  comprising  about 
200  species,  nearly  a  third  of  which  are  saia  to  occur  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,'  while  only  a  few,  but  these  exceedingly 
abundant  in  individuals,  and  widely  distributed,  are  found 
in  northern  and  temperate  latiti^des.  The  shells  of  cockles 
are  highly  convex,  and  almost  invariably  show  a  ridge- 
and-furrow  sculpture,  the  ridees  or  ribs  being  often  spiny, 
and  the  valves  locking  closely  toother.  The  animal  in- 
habiting the  shell  is  provided  with  a  large,  fleshy,  and 
highljr  elastic  foot,  bv  means  of  which  it  can  rapidly  bury 
itself  in  the  soft  muady  sand  which  it  frequents,  reappear- 
ing above  the  surface  with  equal  facility.  In  performing 
those  leaps,  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  "  the  long  taper 
foot,"  says  Gosse,  '*is  thrust  to  its  utmost,  and  feels  about 
for  some  resisting  surface,  a  stone,  for  instance,  which  it  no 
sooner  feels  than  the  hooked  point  is  pressed  stiffly  against 
it,  the  whole  foot,  by  muscular  contraction,  is  made  sud- 
denly rigid,  and  the  entire  creature — mantle,  siphons,  foot 
shell,  and  all — is  jerked  away  in  an  uncouth  manner.'' 
Many  of  the  species  are  of  considerable  J^^  V)V^f^^C 
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of  food,  espedallf  the  Common  Cockle  (Chrdium  edule\ 
gregarious  everjrwhere  in  the  sand/  bays  and  estuaries 
around  the  British  coastj  from  low-water  mark  to  a  few 
fathoms  deep,  and  extending  from  leeland  to  the  Canaries, 
and  as  far  east  as  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  where  it  occurs 
in  oi.e  of  its  varieties.  The  shell  of  the  cockle  is  liable  to 
considerable  variation,  getting  thinner  and  more  elongated 
posteriorly  in  sheltered  situations  and  in  muddy  ground, 
more  convex  and  thicker  when  exposed  to  rougher  con- 
ditions. They  vary  also  in  size  from  1  inch  to  2}  inches 
in  breadth.  They  occur  in  great  abundance  on  several 
parts  of  the  British  coast,  and  in  many  places  cockle- 

S,therine  gives  employment  to  lai^e  numbers  of  people ; 
us  at  f  enclawdd  in  Glamoiganshire,  the  women  and 
children  are  regularly  employed  in  fathering  and  prepar- 
ing cockles,  which  they  afterwards  dispose  of  in  the  Swan- 
tea  market.  At  Starcross  they  have  "  oockle-^^ardens,'' 
where  those  mollusks  are  reared,  and  these  are  said  to  pos- 
Mss  a  better  flavor  than  the  ordinarv  cockle.  Some  species 
or  other  of  Cardium  is  used  for  fooa  by  tlie  maritime  pop- 
ulations of  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  the  diet- 
etic value  of  these  mollusks  appears  to  have  been  equally 
appreciated  in  prehistoric  times,  as  the  shell-mounds  or 
Igdkkenmdddings  of  many  countries  abundantlv  testify. 
As  cockle  shells  oontain  about  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  are  calcined  and  used  instead  of  common  lime 
where  the  latter  cannot  readily  be  obtained. 

COCKROACH  (JBUUtidas),  a  familv  of  Orthopterous  In- 
sects, distinguished  by  their  flattened  bodies,  long  thread- 
like kntennap,  and  shining  leathery  integuments.  Cock- 
roaches are  nocturnal  creatures,  secreting  themselves  in 
chinks  and  crevices  about  houses,  issuing  from  their  re- 
treats when  the  lights  are  extinguished,  and  moving  about 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  search  of  food.  They  are 
voracious  and  omnivorous,  devouring,  or  at  least  damag- 
ing, whatever  comes  in  their  way,  for  all  the  species  emit 
a  disagreeable  odor,  which  they  communicate  to  whatever 
article  of  food  or  clothing  they  may  touch.  The  Common 
Cockroach  {BlcUta  orienUdia)  is  not  indigenous  to  Europe, 
but  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Levant 
in  the  cargoes  of  trading  vessels.  The  wings  in  the  male 
are  shorter  than  the  body ;  in  the  female  they  are  rudimen- 
tary. The  eggs,  which  are  16  in  number,  are  deposited  in 
a  leathery  capsule  fixed  by  a  eum-like  substance  to  the 
abdomen  of  the  female,  and  thus  carried  about  till  the 
young  are  ready  to  escape,  when  the  capsule  becomes  softp 
ened  Dv  the  emission  of  a  fluid  substance.  The  larv»  are 
perfectly  white  at  first,  although  in  other  respects  not  un- 
like their  parents,  but  tbev  are  not  mature  insects  until 
after  the  sixth  casting  of  the  skin.  The  American  Cock- 
roach (JBlaUa  americana)  is  larger  than  the  former,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  European  seaports  trading  with  America, 
being  conveyed  in  cargoes  of  grain  and  other  food  produce. 
The  largest  known  species  is  the  Drummer  of  the  West 
Indies  (Blatta  gioaniea),  so  called  from  the  tapping  noise 
it  inakes  on  wood,  sufficient,  when  joined  in  by  several  in- 
dividuals, as  usually  happens,  to  break  the  slumbers  of  a 
household.  It  is  about  2  inches  long,  with  wings  3  inches 
in  expanse,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  noisome  and  inju- 
rious of  insect  pests.  The  best  mode  of  destroying  cock- 
roaches is,  when  the  fire  and  lights  are  extinguished  at 
night  to  lay  some  treacle  on  a  piece  of  wood  imoat  on  a 
broad  basin  of  water.  This  proves  a  temptation  to  the 
vermin  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  chinks  and  holes 
from  which  the^  issue  should  also  be  filled  up  with  un- 
slaked lime,  and  some  may  be  scattered  on  the  ground. 

COCLES,  HoBATiUB,  a  Boman  hero,  who,  with  Spurins 
Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius  as  sole  companions,  defended 
the  Sublician  bridge  against  Lars  Porsena  and  the  whole 
army  of  the  Etruscans.  While  the  three  heroes  kept  back 
the  enemy  the  Bomans  cut  down  the  bridge  behind.  When 
it  was  almost  ready  to  fall  his  comndes  retreated,  but  Ho- 
ratius  waited  till  the  work  was  complete,  and  Bome  was 
saved.  Then,  despite  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  he  swam 
in  safety  to  tne  opposite  shore.  A  statue  was  erected  in 
his  honor,  and  he  received  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough 
round  in  a  single  da^.  According  to  another  story,  Hora- 
lius  was  alone  in  his  heroism,  and  gave  his  life  for  his 
country.  The  former  version  is  adopted  by  Lord  Macau- 
lay  in  his  Lays  of  AnderU  Bome, 

COCOA,  or  more  properly  Cacao,  is  a  valuable  dietary 
iubetanoe  yielded  by  the  seeds  of  several  small  trees  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Tkeobromci,  of  the  natural  order  Ster- 


cuUaeeos.  The  whole  genus,  which  oompriseB  nine  or  ten 
species,  belongs  to  the  tropical  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent ;  and  luthough  the  cocoa  of  commerce  is  probably 
the  pit>duce  of  more  than  one  speciefl,  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  portion  is  obtained  from  the  Tkeoitnma 
Oacao  of  Linnsus.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from  0e^ 
(god)  and  ppo/ia  (food),  and  was  bestowed  by  Linn«us  as 
an  indication  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  held 
the  beverase  prepared  from  the  seeds,  which  he  considered 
to  be  a  food  fit  for  the  gods. 

The  common  cocoa  tree  is  of  low  stature,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 16  or  18  feet  in  height,  but  it  is  taller  in  its  native 
forests  than  it  is  in  cultivated  plantations.  The  leaves  are 
laree,  smooth,  and  glossy,  elliptio-oblong  and  acuminate 
in  form,  growing  prmcipally  at  the  ends  of  branches,  but 
sometimes  springing  directly  from  the  main  trunk.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  occur  in  numerous  clusters  on  the 
main  branches  and  the  trunk,  a  very  marked  peculiarity 
whicli  gives  the  matured  fruit  the  appearance  of  being 
artificluly  attadied  to  the  tree.  Generally  only  a  single 
fruit  is  matured  from  each  cluster  of  flowers.  When  npe 
the  fruit  or  "  pod  "  is  elliptical-ovoid  in  form,  from  7  to  10 
inches  in  lenffth,  and  from  3  to  4^  inches  in  diameter.  It 
has  a  hard,  uiick,  leathery  rind  of  a  rich  purplish  vellow 
color,  extemallv  rough  and  marked  with  ten  very  ^stinct 
longitudinal  ribs  or  elevations.  The  interior  of  the  fruit 
has  five  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  row  of  frt>m  5  to  10 
seeds  embedded  in  a  soft  delicately  pink  add  pulp.  Each 
fruit  thus  contains  from  20  to  40  or  more  seeos,  which 
constitute  the  raw  cocoa  or  ''cocoa  beans"  of  commerce. 
The  tree  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Mex- 
ico ;  but  it  can  be  cultivated  in  suitable  situations  within 
the  25th  parallels  of  latitude.  It,  however,  flourishes  best 
within  the  15th  parallels,  at  elevations  ranging  from  near 
the  sea-level  up  to  about  2000  feet  in  height  It  is  now  col- 
tivated  in  Mexico,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Nicaragrna,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  most 
of  tlie  West  Indian  Islands.  Its  cultivation  has  also  been 
attempted  in  other  tropical  regions  of  tlie  globe ;  but  the 
industry  has  hitherto  not  been  developed  on  any  consider- 
able scale  away  from  the  American  continent  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

For  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cocoa  tree  a  rich 
well-watered  soil  and  a  humid  atmosphere,  with  freedom 
from  cold  winds  and  protection  from  violent  storms,  are 
necessary.  As  the  youn^  plants  are  extremely  delicate  and 
tender,  they  are  reared  in  nursery  grounds  till  the^  attain 
a  height  of  from  15  to  18  indies,  and  after  planting  out 
they  still  require  protection  from  the  wind  and  sun,  which 
is  provided  by  erowing  "  provisions  "  (food-yielding  plants), 
and  the  coral-oean  tree,  Ervtknna  ChraUodendnm^  among 
the  young  trees.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  but  they  do  not  attain  their  full  productive 
vigor  till  about  their  eighth  year,  and  they  ought  to  con- 
tinue prolific  for  from  thirty  to  fort^  ^ears  thereafter.  As 
the  trees  carry  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit  in  all  sta^  at  the 
same  time,  ripe  pods  may  be  collected  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  but  there  are  periodical  harvests  dependent  on  the 
suitability  of  the  weather  for  collecting  the  fruit  and  curing 
the  seeds.  In  Venezuela,  where  the  famous  Caracas  cocoa 
is  grown^  the  gathering  takes  place  in  June  and  December, 
these  being  the  crop  of  Sl  John  and  the^  Christmas  crop 
respectively.  In  gathering  the  workman  is  careful  to  cat 
down  only  fully  ripened  pods,  which  he  adroitly  aocop 
plishes  with  a  long  pole  armed  with  two  prongs  or  a  knife 
at  its  extremity.  The  pods  are  left  in  heaps  on  the  ground 
for  about  twentv-four  hours ;  they  are  then  cut  open,  and 
the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  carried  in  baskets  to  the  place 
where  they  underffo  the  operation  of  sweating  or  caring. 
There  the  acid  juice  which  accompanies  the  seeds  is  first 
drained  o%  after  which  they  are  placed  in  a  sweating  box, 
in  which  they  are  enclosed  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  some 
time,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  from 
rising  too  high.  The  fermenting  process  is,  m  some  cases, 
efiected  by  throwing  the  seeds  into  holes  or  trenches  in  the 
^und,  and  covering  them  with  earth  or  clay.  The  seeds 
in  this  process,  which  is  called  claying,  are  occasionally 
stirred  to  keep  the  fermentation  from  proceeding  too 
violently.  The  sweating  is  a  process  which  requires  the 
very  greatest  attention  and  experience,  as  on  it  to  a  great 
extent  depend  the  flavor  of  the  seeds  and  their  fitnefl 
for  preservation.  The  operation  varies  in  duiation  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  ByJifS^fid^ot  about  two 
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(U71  jieldfl  the  best  results.  Thereafter  the  seeds  em  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  drying,  and  those  of  a  fine  quality 
ihould  then  lasume  a  warm  reddish  tint^  which  cnarac- 
teriies  beans  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  cocoa  tree  was  cultivated,  and  its  produce  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  in  Mexico  and  Peru  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continent  by  Columbus.  Pres- 
cott,  in  his  Conquest  0/  Peru^  says  of  the  followers  of 
Pizarro,  that  as  they  sailed  along  the  Pacific  coast  they 
■aw  "hill-sides  covered  with  the  yellow  maize  and  the 
potato,  or  checkered  in  the  lower  levels  with  blooming 
plantations  of  cacao."  The  same  writer,  referring  to  the 
use  of  cocoa  in  Mexico,  says  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma 
that  **  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  to  judge  from  the 
Quantity,  no  less  than  50  jars  or  pitchers  being  prepared 
for  his  own  daily  consumption ;  2000  more  were  allowed 
for  that  of  his  household."  "Traffic,"  he  adds  again, 
*  was  carried  on  partly  by  barter  and  partly  hj  means  of 
a  regulated  currency  of  different  values.  This  consisted 
of  transparent  quills  of  gold  dust,  of  bits  of  tin  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  and  bags  of  cacao  containing  a  specified 
number  of  grains." 

A  knowledge  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  by  Columbus,  but  some  time  elapsed  ere 
its  virtues  were  appreciated  in  the  Old  World.  Spain  was 
the  first  nation  in  which  its  use  became  common :  and  to 
this  day  cocoa  is  much  more  extensively  consumed  among 
the  Spaniards  than  by  any  other  European  community. 
The  earliest  intimation  of  the  introduction  of  cocoa  into 
England  is  found  in  an  announcement  in  the  Public  Ad- 
wriisar  of  Tuesday,  16th  June,  1657,  notifying  that  "In 
Biahopgate  Street,  in  Queen's  Head  Alley,  at  a  French- 
man's house,  IS  an  excellent  West  India  drink,  called 
chocolate,  to  be  sold,  where  you  may  have  it  readv  at  any 
time,  and  also  unmade,  at  reasonable  rates."  About  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  chocolate  had  be(X>me  an 
exceedingly  fashionable  beverage,  and  the  cocoa  tree  was 
a  fiivorite  aga  and  name  for  places  of  public  refreshment 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  frequently  mentioned  in  contem- 
porary literature^  and  among  others  Pope,  in  his  Bape  of  the 
Loekf  alludes  to  it ;  the  negligent  spirit,  fixed  like  Ixion — 

"  In  fUmei  of  burning  ohooolate  shall  glow 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below." 

The  high  price  at  which  it  was  retailed  kept  chocolate 
amon^  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy ;  and  coffee,  which  had 
been  mtroduced  two  or  three  years  before  chocolate,  and 
tea,  which  came  a  year  later,  both  soon  far  outstripped 
their  rival  beyerage  in  public  estimation. 

Baw  cocoas  are  distinguished  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  the  localities  of  their  growth ;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
produce  of  particular  regions  maintains,  pretty  constantly, 
a  distinctive  cliaracter  and  appearance.  The  most  esteemed 
of  all  varieties  is  that  obtained  from  Venezuela,  known  in 
eommerce  as  Caracas  cocoa,  next  to  which  in  value  stand 
the  red  *'nut8"  of  Trinidad.  The  finest  qualities  are  in 
form  and  size  not  unlike  thick  round  almonds;  they  have  a 
husk  of  a  clear  brick-red  color,  and  the  cotyledons,  which 
are  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  have  a  fine  membrane 
permeating  their  entire  substance,  and  dividing  them  into 
numerous  irregular  segments,  into  which  the  seeds  are  easily 
broken  down.  The  kemeb  are  astringent  in  taste,  with  a 
mild,  not  disagreeable  flavor.  In  chemical  composition, 
as  well  as  in  physical  characteristics,  they  vary  within 
eertain  limits ;  but  the  analysis  by  Payen  may  be  taken  as 
representing  their  average  constitution.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Fat  (Goooa  Butter) 6200 

Nitrogenous  compounds 20*00 

Starch 1000 

Cellulose 2*00 

Theobromine 2*00 

Saline  substances 4*00 

Water 10*00 

Cocoa  red )  . 

Essential  oil J  ^'^*^' 

10000 

The  constituent  upon  which  the  peculiar  value  of  cocoa 
draends  is  the  theobromine,  an  alkaloid  substance  which 
ml  recently  was  supposed  to  be  distinct  from,  though 
dosely  allied  to,  the  tneine  of  tea  and  coffee.  It  b  now, 
kowever,  known  that  the  alkaloid  in  these  and  in  two  or 
three  other  substances  similarly  used  is  identical,  and  their 
(byiiological  value  is  consequently  the  same.    The  &t  or 


cocoa  butter  is  a  firm,  solid,  white  substance  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  having  an  agreeable  taste  and  odor,  and 
very  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  any  tendency  to 
become  rancid.  It  consists  essentially  of  stearin  with  a 
little  olein,  and  is  used  in  sui^ical  practice,  and  in  France 
as  a  material  for  soap  and  pomade  manufacture.  The 
starch  grains  present  in  raw  cocoa  are  small  in  size,  and  of 
a  character  so  peculiar  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dbtin- 
guishlng  them  under  the  microscope  from  any  other  starch 
granules.  As  an  article  of  food  cocoa  differs  essentially 
from  both  tea  and  coffee.  While  only  an  infusion  of  these 
substances  is  used,  leaving  a  large  proportion  of  their  total 
weight  unconsumed,  the  entire  substance  of  the  cocoa  seeds 
is  prepared  as  an  emulsion  for  drinking,  and  the  whole  is 
thus  utilized  within  the  system.  While  the  contents  of  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  can  thus  only  be  regarded  as  stimulant 
in  its  effect,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  essential  nu- 
tritive properties,  a  cup  of  prepared  cocoa  is  really  a  most 
nourishing  article  of  diet,  as,  m  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  theobromine  it  contains,  it  introduces  into  the  system 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  valuable  nitrogenous  and 
oleaginous  elements. 
The  manufacturing  processes  through  which  raw  cocoa 
have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  aroma 


Branch  of  Cocoa  Tree,  with  Fruit  in  section. 

peculiar  to  the  substance,  and  its  preparation  in  a  soluble^ 
palatable,  and  digestible  form.  The  first  operation  consists 
in  roasting  the  seeds,  whereby  the  empyreumatic  aromatic 
substance  is  formed,  and  the  starch  particles  are  changed 
into  dextrin.  The  roasting  is  accomplished  in  lam 
revolving  cvlinders,  after  the  completion  of  which  the 
roasted  seeJs  are  taken  to  the  crushing  and  winnowing 
machine.  Here  the  seeds  are  reduced  to  the  form  of  nibs, 
which  are  separated  from  the  shells  or  husks  by  the  action 
of  a  powerful  fan  blast.    The  nibs  are  next  subjected  to  a 

Erocess  of  winnowing  in  small  quantities  in  hand  sieves. 
y  which  the  hard  cocoa  ''germs"  are  sifted  out,  and 
mouldy  or  discolored  fragments  are  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved by  hand.  Nibs  so  prepared  constitute  the  simplest 
and  purest  preparation  in  wnich  manufactured  cocoa  is 
sold;  but  they  require  prolonged  boiling  to  effect  their 
complete  disinteeration.  The  nibs  when  ground  to  a  fine 
meat  can  be  cooked  with  much  greater  facility.  Another 
form  in  which  the  pure  seeds  are  prepared  is  in  flaked 
cocoa,  which  consists  of  the  nibs  ground  up  into  a  rather 
coarse  uniform  paste.  The  grinding  is  effected  in  cylinder 
machines,  having  an  outer  fixed  casing  within  which  a 
drum  revolves.  The  nibs  are  fed  in  by  a  hopper  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  are  carried  round  its  cir- 
cumference by  the  revolution  of  the  drum,  and  deliyered  ai 
a  thin  uniform  pastpr  mass,  the  heat  developed  bv  the  firio- 
tion  within  the  cylinder  being  sufficient  to  liquefy  the  oi^ 
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whidi  a^n  sets  on  cooling  of  the  paste.  Of  late  yean  a 
preparation  called  extract  of  cocoa  has  come  into  eztenaive 
use.  It  is  made  by  removing  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
UA  from  the  seeds,  whereby  the  remaining  suDstance  can  be 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  yields  a  beverage 
much  more  palatable  and  agreeable  to  many  stomachs  than 
either  entire  nibs  or  the  so-called  soluble  cocoas.  The  re- 
moval of  the  fat  is  effected  by  placing  nibs,  after  they  have 
been  reduced  by  grinding  to  a  fine  smooth  paste,  in  bags,  and 
subjecting  them  to  poweri'ul  pressure  in  heated  presses.  The 
fat  exudes  slowly  and  quickly  solidifies,  and  a  solid  com- 
pact cake  is  left  in  the  press,  which  only  requires  to  be 
broken  up  and  finely  ]^wdered  for  use. 

Most  other  preparations, whether  sold  as  ooooa  or  choc- 
olate, are  mixtures  of  various  substances  with  ground  nibs, 
the  object  of  the  mixture  being  to  mask  the  presence  of  the 
cocoa  fat,  and  to  render  the  whole  readily  miscible  with 
boiling  water.  The  ordinary  distinction  between  these 
soluble  cocoas  and  chocolate  is  that  the  cocoa  is  usually  sold 
in  the  form  of  a  powder,  the  chocolate  being  made  up  in 
cakes,  which  require  to  be  scraped  down,  boiled,  and 
"  milled  "  or  frothed  before  being  ready  for  drinking.  In 
making  the  soluble  cocoa,  which  is  sold  under  such  names 
as  homoeopathic,  Iceland  moss,  pearl  cocoa,  &c.,  the  nibs 
are  first  ground  up  in  a  heated  stone  mill,  and,  while  in  a 
soft  pasty  condition,  thoroughly  mixed  with  certain  pro- 
portions of  sugar  and  arrowroot,  or  other  and  inferior 
starches.  The  compound  is  afterwards  ground  to  fine 
powder  and  sold  under  various  names  and  at  different 
prices,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cocoa  and  the  nature 
and  proportion  of  the  ingredients  which  are  combined  with 
it  The  finer  chocolates  are  combinations  of  cocoa  with 
suffar  alone,  flavored  with  some  aromatic  substance,  gener- 
al^ vanilla ;  but  into  the  composition  of  cheap  qualities 
itarchv  substances  enter.  The  nibs  for  chocolate  are 
brought  to  a  fine  pasty  state  in  a  heated  mill,  and  the  sugar 
or  sugar  and  starch  with  vanilla  are  then  added  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  mill.  The  paste  is  next 
passed  several  times  between  heavy  horizontal  rollers  to 
"produce  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  mixture.  It  is  lastly 
cast  into  moulds  while  still  in  a  thin  p«sty  state,  and  after 
cooling  it  forms  hard  solid  cakes,  and  is  ready  to  wrap  up 
for  the  market.  Chocolates  for  eating  are  prepare  with 
laive  proportions  of  sugar  and  various  flavoring  substances, 
and  the  elegant  preparations  of  these  and  of  chocolate 
creams  by  IdiSnier  of  l^aris  and  Fry  and  Sons  of  Bristol  un- 
doubtedly form  most  wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious 
confections.  To  the  last-named  firm  we  have  to  express  our 
obligation  for  information  courteously  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Preparations  of  cocoa  are  still  much  more  largely  con- 
sumed in  Spain  than  in  any  other  European  country.  In 
Great  Britain  the  consumption,  partly  stimulated  by  the 
improvements  effected  in  its  manufacture,  is  steadily  increas- 
inff,  although  as  compared  with  the  consumption  of  tea  and 
ooffee  its  employment  is  yet  on  a  very  restricted  scale.  The 
following  figures  exhibit  the  ratio  of  increase  of  cocoa  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  since  1820  :— 


1820        267,321  lb 
1880        425,882 

1840  2,645,470 

1860  3,080,641 


1860  4,583,124  lb 

1870  6,943,102 

1874  8,863,646 

1875  0,073,026 


In  addition  to  these  quantities  of  raw  cocoa,  a  consider- 
able quantify  of  prepami  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  now  im- 
ported from  France.  In  1820  the  imports  of  manufactured 
cocoa  only  amounted  to  14  lb,  but  in  1874,  91,466  lb  were 
imported.  An  import  duty  of  Id.  per  tt)  on  raw  and  2d. 
per  lb  on  manufactured  cocoa  is  levied  in  Great  Britain. 

OOCXDA-NI'T  PALM  (Coeos  nttci/era),  sometimes,  and 
perhajps  more  correctly,  called  the  coco-nut  palm,  is  a  very 
Deautiful  and  lofty  palm-tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  from 
60  to  100,  feet,  with  a  cylindrical  stem  which  attains  a  thick- 
ness of  2  feet  The  tree  terminates  in  a  crown  of  fpraoeful 
waving  pinnate  leaves.  The  leaf,  whidi  mav  attain  to  20 
feet  in  length,  consists  of  a  strong  mid-rib,  whence  numer- 
ous long  acute  leaflets  spring,  giving  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  feather.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
branching  spikes  5  or  6  feet  long,  enclosed  in  a  tough 
sjpathe,  and  the  fruits  mature  in  bunches  of  from  10  to  20. 
The  fruits  when  mature  are  oblonp;,  and  triangular  in  cross 
section,  measuring  from  12  to  18  inches  in  len^fth  and  6  to 
8  inches  in  diameter.  The  firuit  consists  of  a  thick  external 
or  rind  of  a  fibrous  structure^  within  which  is  the 


ordinary  cocoa-nut  of  commerce.  Tlie  nut  has  a  very 
hard,  woody  shell,  enclosing  the  nucleus  cr  kernel,  within 
whicn  again  is  a  milky  liquid  called  cocoa-nut  milk.  The 
palm  is  so  widely  disseminated  throughout  tropical  coun- 
tries that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  its  original  halutit 
It  flourishes  with  equal  vigor  on  the  coast  of  the  East  In- 
dies, throughout  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  It,  however,  attaiv 
its  greatest  luxuriance  and  vigor  on  the  sea  shore,  and  it 
is  most  at  home  in  the  ipnumerable  small  islands  of  the 
Pacific  seas,  of  the  vesetation  of  which  it  is  eminently  cha- 
racteristic Its  wide  aistribution,  and  its  existence  in  stcq 
the  smallest  coral  islets  of  the  Pacific,  have  been  favored 
b^  the  peculiar  triangular  shape  of  the  fruit,  which  drop- 
ping into  the  sea  from  trees  growinff  on  any  shores  would 
be  carried  by  tides  and  currents  to  be  cast  up  and  to  v^ 
state  on  distant  coasts. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm,  being  the  most  useful  of  its  entire 
tribe  to  the  natives  of  the  regions  in  which  it  grows,  and 
furnishing  many  valuable  and  important  commercial  prod- 
ucts, is  the  subject  of  careful  cultivation  in  man^  coantriei. 
On  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  of  India  the  tieei 
grow  in  vast  numbers ;  and  in  Ceylon,  which  is  pecaliariy 
well  suited  for  their  cultivation,  it  is  estimated  that  twen^ 
millions  of  the  trees  fiourish.  The  wealth  of  a  native  in 
Ceylon  is  estimated  by  his  property  in  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  notes  a  law  case  in  a  district  ooort 
in  which  the  subject  in  dispute  was  a  claim  to  the  2520th 
part  of  ten  of  the  precious  palms.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa- 
nut  plantations  in  Ceylon  is  thus  described  by  Sir  J.  £. 
Tennent.  ''The  first  operation  in  cocoa-nut  planting  is  the 
formation  of  a  nursery,  for  which  purpose  the  ripe  nuts  are 
placed  in  squares  containing  about  400  each;  these  are 
covered  an  inch  deep  with  sand  and  sea-weed  or  soft  mad 
from  the  beach,  and  watered  daily  till  they  germinate. 
The  nuts  put  down  in  Aj^ril  are  sufficiently  grown  to  be 
planted  out  before  the  rains  of  September,  and  they  are 
then  set  out  in  holes  3  feet  deep  and  20  to  30  feet  apart 
.  .  .  Before  putting  in  the  young  plant  it  is  cnsiomaiy 
to  bed  the  roots  with  soft  mud  and  sea^weed,  and  for  the 
first  two  years  they  must  be  watered  and  protected  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun  under  shades  made  of  the  plaited 
fronds  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  or  the  fan-like  leaves  of  the 
palmyra.''  The  palm  begins  to  bear  fruit  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  year  of  its  age,  each  stock  carrying  from 
5  to  30  nuts,  the  tree  maturing  on  an  average  60  nuts  yeariy. 

The  uses  to  whicli  the  various  parts  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
are  applied  in  the  regions  of  their  growth  are  almost  end- 
less. The  nuts  supply  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
food  of  tlie  natives,  and  the  milkv  juice  enclosed  within 
them  forms  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  drink.  The  iuioe 
drawn  from  the  unexpanded  flower  spatlies  forms  ''toddy,'* 
which  may  be  boiled  down  to  su^,  or  it  is  allowed  to 
ferment  and  is  distilled,  when  it  yields  a  spirit  which,  in 
common  with  a  like  product  from  other  sources,  is  known 
as  "  arrack."  The  trunk  yields  a  timber  (known  in  Euro- 
pean commerce  as  porcupine  wood)  which  is  used  for  boild- 
mff,  furniture,  firewood,  Ac;  the  leaves  are  plaited  into 
ciyan  fans  ana  baskets,  and  used  tor  thatching  the  roo6  of 
houses;  the  shell  of  the  nut  is  emjployed  as  a  water  vessel: 
and  the  external  husk  or  rind  yields  tlie  coir  fibre^  with 
which  are  fabricated  ropes,  cordag^  brushes,  Ac.  The 
cocoa-mit  palm  also  furnishes  very  important  articles  of 
external  commerce,  of  which  the  principal  is  oocoa<mt  oiL 
It  is  obtained  by  pressure  or  boiling  from  the  kemeb^ 
which  are  first  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  when  they  are  known  as  copperah  or  copra.  It  is: 
estimated  that  1000  full-sized  nuts  will  yield  upwards  of 
500  lb  of  copra,  from  which  25  ^lons  of  oil  shoold  he 
obtained.  The  oil  is  a  white  solid  substance  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  with  a  peculiar,  rather  disagreeable  odor, 
from  the  volatile  fatty  acids  it  contains^  and  a  mild  tast^ 
Under  pressure  it  separate?  into  a  liquid  and  a  solid  por- 
tion, the  latter,  cocoa-stearin,  being  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  marine  soap,  which  forms  a  lather  with  Ma 
water.  Coir  is  aUo  an  important  article  of  commerce^  being 
in  large  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  brushes 
door  mats,  and  woven  coir  matUne  for  lobbies  and  pes- 
sa^es.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  nuts  is  imported, 
chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  sold  as  a  dainty  odmnV 
the  poorer  classesi  or  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  kind  <■ 
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COCYTUS,  a  tribatary  of  the  Acheron,  a  river  of  The- 
•protia,  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  modern  name 
k  the  Vuvo.  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  clamical  myth- 
ologj,  to  a  tribatary  of  the  Acheron,  a  river  in  Hades. 
The  etrmologv  saggested  is  from  KUKiitiv^  to  wail. 

OOD  (Mon^ua  vulgarw),  a  weU-known  species  of  Oadido^ 
a  finnily  of  Anacan thine  Fishes,  possessing,  in  common 
with  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  three  dorsal  and  two 
tnal  fins,  and  a  single  barbel  at  the  chin.  It  is  a  widely 
distribated  species,  being  found  throughout  the  northern 
and  temperate  seas  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  extend- 
ing as  hi  south  as  Gibraltar,  out  not  entering  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  inhabits  water  from  25  to  50  fathoms  deen, 
where  it  always  feeds  close  to  the  bottom.  It  is  exceea- 
ingly  voracious,  feeding  on  the  emaller  denizens  of  the 
ocean— fish,  crustaceans,  worms,  and  moUusks,  and  greedily 
taking  almost  anjr  bait  the  fisherman  ohooses  to  employ. 
Hie  ood  nmwns  m  February,  and  is  exceedingly  prolific, 
the  roe  of  a  single  female  having  been  known  to  contain 
upwards  of  eight  millions  of  ova,  and  to  form  more  than 
hidf  the  weight  of  the  entire  fish.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  get  fertilized,  and  still  fewer  ever  emerge  from  the 
t^.  The  number  of  cod  is  still  fiirther  reduced  by  the 
trade  carried  on  in  roe,  lar^e  Quantities  of  which  are  used 
in  Fiance  as  ground-bait  m  the  sardine  fishery,  while  it 
also  fonns  an  article  of  human  food.  The  young  are  about 
an  inch  in  length  by  the  end  of  spring,  but  are  not  fit  for 
the  market  till  the  second  year,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
thej  do  not  reach  maturity,  as  shown  by  the  power  of 
Rprodoction,  till  the  end  of  the  third  year.  They  usually 
measure  about  3  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  from  12  to  20 
n>,  but  specimens  have  been  taken  from  50  to  70  lb  in 
wdght  As  an  article  of  food  the  ood-fish  is  in  greatest 
Mrfection  during  the  three  months  preceding  Christmas. 
It  is  caught  on  all  parts  of  the  British  and  Irish  coasts,  but 
the  Dofi^  Bank,  and  Bockall,  off  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
hiTe  been  specially  noted  for  their  cod-fisheries.  Until 
reoentlv,  the  London  market  was  in  great  part  supplied 
from  the  former  of  these ;  but  now  the  fishery  is  chiefly 
earned  on  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where 
gieat  quantities  of  the  fish  are  caught  with  hook  and  line, 
and  conveyed  to  market  alive  in  "well-boats"  specially 
bailt  for  this  traffic.  Such  boats  have  been  in  use  since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centurv.  The  most  important 
cod-fisnerjr  in  the  world  is  that  which  has  been  prosecuted 
for  centuries  on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  where  it  is  not 
nnoommon  for  a  single  fisherman  to  take  over  500  of  these 
fish  in  10  or  11  hours.  The  fish  have  latelj  been  decreas- 
bg  in  that  well-worn  locality,  but  that  tlie  yield  is  still 
enormous  is  seen  from  recently  published  returns,  from 
which  it  anpears  that  the  quantity  of  cod  obtained  by  the 
Canadian  fishery  alone  in  1875  weighed  oyer  81,000  tons, 
while  in  1874  it  reached  34,500  tons.  These,  salted  and 
dried,  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  worla,  and  form, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  enormous  quantity  or 
fresh  cod  consumed,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  food 
reaonrces  of  the  human  race.  The  swimming  bladder  of 
this  fish  furnishes  isinglass,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
obtuned  hoixi  the  sturgeon,  while  from  the  liver  is  ob- 
tained cod-liver  oil,  now  largely  used  in  medicine  as  a 
remedy  in  scrofnlous  complaints  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. "The  Norwegians,''  says  Cuvier,  "give  cod  heads 
with  marine  plants  to  their  cows  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
dodng  a  mater  proportion  of  milk.  The  vertebra,  the 
ribe^  and  tne  bones  in  general  are  given  to  their  cattle  by 
the  Icelanders,  and  by  the  Kamtchatdales  to  their  dogs. 
These  same  parts,  properly  dried,  are  also  employed  as 
foel  in^  the  desolate  steppes  of  the  Icy  Sea."  At  Port 
Lojsan  in  Wigtonsliire  cod-fish  are  kept  in  a  large  reser- 
Toir,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  action  of  the 
■ea,  ^ress  from  which  is  prevented  by  a  barrier  of  stones, 
which  does  not  prevent  the  free  access  of  water.  These 
cod  are  fed  chiefly  on  mussels,  and  when  tlie  keeper  ap- 
proaches to  feed  them  they  may  be  seen  rising  to  the  sur- 
laoe  in  hundreds  and  eagerly  seeking  the  edge.  Thev 
have  become  comparatively  tame  ana  familiar.  Frank 
Bockland,  who  some  years  ago  visited  the  place,  states 
that  after  a  liule  while  they  allowed  him  to  take  hold  of 
then,  scratch  them^  on  the  back,  and  play  with  them  in 
Tarions  ways.  Their  flavor  is  considered  superior  to  that 
of  the  cod  taken  in  the  open  sea. 

OOD-LIVER  OIL  is  an  oil  of  great  medicinal  value, 
obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  common  ood  {^Morrhma  vu^ 


gori»),  and  also  to  some  extent  from  the  ling  ( Lota  mofco), 
the  whiting  {Mtrlangus  vulgaris),  the  polliu^  (ilfeWafMfMf 
poUaehivB)f  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Oaaida,  Tlie 
oil  obtained  from  the  livers  differs  in  quality  from  a  very 
pure  pale-colored  liquid  to  a  dark  evil-smelling  product 
according  to  the  care  exercised  and  the  processes  adopted 
for  its  extraction.  The  very  dark-colored  rank  oils  are 
used  only  for  burning  and  lubricating,  and  in  commerce 
are  known  as  cod  oil.  The  purer  qualities,  up  to  an  oil 
havine  a  brown  sherry  color,  are  alone  used  medidnalljr 
as  ood-liver  oil.  Various  methods  of  extracting  the  oil 
are  adopted  in  the  different  countries  where  its  preparation 
is  prosecuted.  Generally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  medi- 
cinal oil  is  obtained  from  selected  livers,  which  are  care- 
fully examined,  cleaned,  split  up,  and  thrown  together 
into  a  large  vessel.  From  these  a  very  small  proportion 
of  a  pure  and  almost  colorless  oil  exudes  spontaneously, 
and  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  a  further  ex- 
udation. By  the  application  of  heat  in  a  steam  or  water 
bath  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  180^  Falir.,  a  pro- 
portion of  still  pale  or  straw-colored  oil  is  obtained.  The 
oil  which  results  from  the  application  of  a  higher  heat 
and  pressure,  and  that  obtained  from  unhealthy  and  from 
putrid  livers,  are  only  used  industrially  as  cod-oil.  The 
extraction  of  the  oil  is  moat  extensively  prosecuted  in 
Newfoundland  and  in  Norway,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
is  also  prepared  in  the  Shetland  Islands  and  along  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland. 

Three  varieties  of  medicinal  oil  are  recognised  in  com- 
merce— pale,  light-brown,  and  brown ;  but  these  insensibly 
mei^e  into  each  other,  and  are  only  the  result  of  different 
processes  or  periods  of  preparation,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  pale  oil  possesses  a  fishy  odor  and  a  slightly  acrid 
taste,  while  with  the  darker  oil  there  is  a  distinctly  dis- 
agreeable empyreumatic  odor  and  taste.  In  composition 
the  oil  contains  olein  and  margarin,  with  small  proportions 
of  free  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  a  peculiar  principle  termed 
gaduin,  certain  bile  acids,  free  phosphorus,  phosphatio 
salts,  and  traces  of  iodine  and  bromine.  Ck)d-iiver  oil  is 
valuable  in  medicine  on  account  of  its  great  nutrient 
properties ;  it  adds  rapidly  to  the  store  of  fat  within  the 
human  frame,  and  it  enriches  the  blood  in  red  corpuscles. 
It  is  much  more  digestible  than  other  animal  oils,  a  fact 
which  may  account  for  its  superior  therapeutic  value.  At 
one  time  it  was  supposed  that  its  virtues  resided  in  the 
iodine  and  bromine  which  the  oil  generally  contains;  but 
these  are  present  only  in  exceedingly  minute  proportions^ 
and  sometimes  they  cannot  be  traced  at  all.  The  oil  has  long 
been  favorably  known  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  for  rheu- 
matic complaints,  but  its  great  value  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption has  been  demonstrated  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  It  is  administered  internally  in  chronic 
rheumatism^  scrofula,  phthisis,  dironic  skin  diseases,  and 
seneral  debility;  and  it  is  sometimes  externally  applied 
in  affections  of  the  skin.  The  oil  is  taken  with  facility  by 
youn^  children,  but  the  repugnance  of  adults  to  its  taste 
and  itB  eructations  is  not  easily  overcome,  and  manv 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  masking  its  taste.  With 
that  view  the  oil  is  enclosed  in  gelatinous  capsules,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  aromatized  emulsions,  of  equal  i»rts 
of  mucilage,  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  the  oil.  There  are 
numerous  other  forms  of  emulsions  recommended,  as  well 
as  combinations  with  medicinal  syrups,  and  ood-liver  oil 
creams,  jellies,  and  bread ;  and  various  devices  are  famil- 
iarlv  employed  as  in  the  administration  of  unpleasant 
medicines.  Failing  all  these,  cod-liver  oil  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  system  by  injection. 

CODE.  A  code  is  a  complete  and  systematic  body  of 
law,  or  a  complete  and  exclusive  statement  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  law.  Such  at  least  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  when  it  is  proposed  to  recast  the  laws  of  a 
country  like  England  in  the  form  of  a  code.  Many  col- 
lections of  laws,  however,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
codes,  would  not  correspond  to  this  definition.  The  Code 
of  Justinian,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  not  in  itself  a 
complete  and  exclusive  system  of  law.  It  is  a  collection 
of  imperial  constitutions,  just  as  the  Pandects  are  a  col- 
lection of  the  opinions  of  jurisconsults.  The  Code  and 
the  Pandects  together  being,  as  Austin  sajs,  "digests  of 
Roman  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  conception," 
would,  if  properly  arranged,  constitute  a  code.  Codifica* 
tion  in  this  sense  is  merely  a  (question  of  the  form  of  the 
laws,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  goodness  or  ba^l  p 
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from  an  ethical  or  political  point  of  view.  Some- 
times codification  only  means  the  changing  of  unwritten 
into  written  law  ;  in  the  stricter  sense  it  means  the  chang- 
ing of  unwritten  or  badly  written  law  into  law  wdl 
Written. 

Roman  Ooda, — ^Under  the  empire  the  conslUtaitmes  or 
edicta  of  the  chief  of  the  state  had  the  force  of  law.  The 
practice  of  collecting  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors 
seems  tx)  have  been  begun  by  private  lawyers — such  at  all 
events  is  the  character  of  the  oldest  collection,  known  as 
the  Oodex  Ore^orianua  et  HermogemanuSt  which  formed  the 
model  for  the  imperial  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 
The  Theodosian  code  was  the  work  of  a  commission  of 
sixteen,  to  whom,  in  435  a.d.,  the  emperor  intrusted  the 
task  of  collecting  the  edicts  and  constitutions  from  the 
time  of  Constantine.  It  was  finished  in  438,  and  promul- 
gated as  the  law  of  the  empire. 

In  528  the  Emperor  Justinian  ordered  a  new  collection 
to  be  made,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  for  that 
puriXMe,  including  the  celebrated  Tribonian.  The  com- 
missioners were  to  compile  one  code  out  of  the  "three 
codes — Gregorian,  Hermoffenian,  and  Theodosian,"  and 
the  constitutions  which  haul  been  ordained  since  the  last 
of  these  were  confirmed.  The  commissioners  had  fall 
power  to  make  such  changes  as  might  be  necessary  in 
the  language  of  the  constitutions,  and  to  omit  all  that  was 
unnecessary,  obsolete,  or  inconsistent.  The  collection  was 
to  include  rescripts  as  well  as  constitutions,  and  was  to 
supersede  (as  the  Theodosian  code  also  did)  the  sources 
from  which  it  had  been  compiled.  The  code  was  finished 
within  fourteen  months,  but  a  revised  edition  was  rendered 
necessary  by  some  new  decisions  and  ^institutions  of  the 
emi>eror.  In  534  the  new  code  was  published  and  the  first 
edition  superseded.  The  second  is  the  Code  we  now  pos- 
sess; the  first  has  been  lost.  The  Code  is  divided  into 
twelve  books,  and  each  book  into  titles,  under  which  the 
constitutions  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  with 
the  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were  enacted. 
There  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the  order  of 
the  Digest  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  but  neither  the 
Di^t  nor  any  of  the  codes  pretended  to  scientific  classifi- 
cation. The  arrangement  was  dictated  by  the  order  of 
writers  on  the  Praetorian  Edict. 

The  same  causes  which  made  these  collections  necessary 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  have  led  to  similar  undertakings 
among  modem  peoples.  The  actual  condition  of  laws 
until  the  period  when  they  are  consciously  remodelled  is 
one  of  confusion,  contradiction,  repetition,  and  disorder; 
and  to  these  evils  the  progress  of  society  adds  the  burden 
of  perpetually  increasing  legislation.  Some  attempt  must 
be  made  to  simplify  the  task  of  learning  the  laws  by  im- 
proving their  expression  and  arrangement  This  is  by  no 
means  an  eas^  task  in  any  country,  but  in  our  own  it  is 
surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  independent 
character  of  English  law  has  prevented  us  from  attempting 
what  has  already  been  done  lor  other  systems  which  have 
the  basis  of  the  Roman  law  to  fall  back  upon. 

The  most  celebrated  modem  code  is  the  Code  Napolion, 
The  necessity  of  a  code  in  France  was  mainly  caused  by 
the  immense  number  of  separate  systems  of  jnrispmdence 
exisdng  in  that  country  before  1789,  justifying  Voltaire's 
sarcasm  that  a  traveller  in  France  had  to  diange  laws 
about  as  often  as  he  changed  horses.  The  conception  of  a 
general  code  for  the  whole  country  had  occurreci  to  jurists 
and  statesmen  before  Napoleon,  and  the  Convention,  in 
fact,  discussed  two  projects  presented  by  Cambac^rds,  one 
of  which  had  been  found  too  complicated  and  the  other 
too  condensed.  Napoleon,  on  becoming  consul,  appointed 
a  commission  headed  by  M.  Tronchet  to  review  previous 
efforts  and  present  a  new  project.  In  four  months  the 
]|)roiect  was  presented  to  the  Government,  submitted  to  the 
ludges,  and  discussed  by  the  Council  of  State — Napoleon 
himself  taking  part  in  the  deliberations.  At  first  published 
under  the  title  of  Code  Civil  des  J^ratifats,  it  was  afterwards 
entitled  the  Oode  NapoUon, — the  emperor  wishing  to  attach 
his  name  to  a  work  which  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  ^lory 
of  his  reign.  The  Code  N^polten  consists  of  2281  articles, 
arranged  under  titles  and  divided  into  three  books,  pre- 
ceded by  a  preliminary  title.  The  subjects  of  the  different 
books  are — 1st,  **  Des  personnes ;"  2d,  *'  Des  biens  et  des 
diff^rents  modifications  de  la  propri^t^ ;"  3d,  "  Des  difi&-- 
ents  manidres  d'acqu^rir  la  propri^t^"  The  code,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  product  of  Boman  and  customary  law. 


together  with  the  ordinances  ot  the  kings  and  the  lavs  of 
the  Bevolution.  In  form  it  has  passed  through  seven] 
changes  caused  by  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  country, 
and  it  has  of  course  suffered  from  time  to  time  important 
alterations  in  substance,  but  it  still  remains  virtually  the 
same  in  principle  as  It  left  the  hands  of  its  framers.  The 
code  has  produced  a  vast  number  of  commentaries,  amoos 
which  may  be  named  those  of  Duranton.  Troplong,  sdu 
Demolombe.  The  remaining  French  ooaes  are  the  Cbdi 
de  proddure  civile,  the  Code  de  commerce^  the  Oodt  dPvMtrw^ 
turn  enmineUe.  and  the  Code  pSnal,  The  merits  of  the 
French  code  liave  entered  into  the  discussion  on  the  gen^ 
eral  question  of  codification.  Austin  agrees  with  Savigny 
in  condemning  the  ignorance  and  haste  with  which  it  was 
compiled.  "  It  contains,"  says  Austin,  "  no  definitions  of 
technical  terms  (even  the  most  leading),  no  exposition  of 
the  rationale  of  distinctions  (even  the  most  leading),  no 
exposition  of  the  broad  principles  and  rules  to  which  the 
narrower  provisions  expressed  in  the  code  are  subordinate; 
hence  its  fallacious  brevity."  The  French  codes  have^ 
however,  taken  firm  root  in  most  of  the  countries  of  cod* 
tinental  Europe.  Introduced  by  French  conquest  they 
nevertheless  were  eap;erly  adopted  by  the  people  after  tlie 
French  arms  had  withdrawn.  The  Penal  Code,  for  ex- 
ample, was  thus  established  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Holland,  Bel- 
fium,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  Poland,  and  Switzerland, 
'he  principles  of  the  Frendi  oode  prevail  in  most  of  the 
Latin  races. 

The  Prassian  code  {Code  .Fr6dirie)  was  published  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1751.    It  was  intended  to  take  tM 
place  of  **  Boman,  common  Saxon,  and  other  foreign  sub- 
sidiary laws  and  statutes,"  the  provincial  laws  remaining 
in  force  as  before.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  king  was  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  advocates,  whom  he  hoped  to 
render  useless.    The  Italian  civil  code,  published  in  1806, 
on  the  establishment  of  Italian  unity,  is  founded  mainly 
on  the  French  code.    The  object  of  all  these  oodes  was  to 
frame  a  common  system  to  take  the  place  of  several  systeou 
of  law.  rather  than  to  restate  in  an  exact  and  exhaustive 
form  the  whole  laws  of  a  nation,  which  is  the  |>roblem  of 
English  codification.    The  French  and  Prussian  codes, 
although  they  have  been  of  great  service  in  simplifyii^ 
the  law,  have  failed  to  prevent  outside  themselves  that 
accumu  lation  of  judiciary  and  statute  law  which  in  England 
has  been  the  chief  motive  for  codification.    A  more  exact 
parallel  to  the  English  problem  may  be  found  in  the  Oode 
of  the  State  of  New  Tort.    The  revised  constitution  of  the 
State,  as  adopted  in  1846, "  ordered  the  appointment  of  two       i 
commissions,  one  to  reduce  into  a  written  and  a  systematic 
oode  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the  State,  and  the  other 
to  revise,  reform,  simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules  and 
practice,  pleadings,  &c.,  of  the  courts  of  record."    Bv  an 
Act  of  1847,  the  State  L^lature  declared  that  the  body       | 
of  substantive  law  should  be  contained  in  three  codes— the       j 
Poliacal^  tlie  Qvil,  and  the  Penal.    The  works  of  both       | 
commissions,  completed  in  1865,  now  fill  six  volnmei,        | 
containing  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  (including  the  law       ; 
of  evidence),  the  Book  of  Forms,  the  Code  of  Criminal        | 
Procedure,  the  Political  Code,  the  Penal  Code,  and  the  Civil 
Code.    In  the  introduction  to  tho  Civil  Coile  it  is  claimed 
that  in  many  departments  of  the  law  the  codes  have  *' pro- 
vided for  every  possible  case,  so  that  when  a  new  case 
arises  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  provided  for  by  new 
legislation."     The  New  York  oode  is  defective  in  the 
important  points  of  definition  and  arrangement    Much  in- 
terest has  attached  to  the  Penal  Code  drawn  up  by  Edward 
Livingston  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  about  50  yean  ago. 
The  system  consists  of  a  Code  of  Crime  and  Punishmenti^ 
a  Code  of  Procedure,  a  Code  of  Evidence,  a  Code  of  Re- 
form and  Prison  Discipline,  and  a  Book  of  Definitioos. 
"  Though  the  State  for  which  the  codes  were  prepared,'' 
says  Chief- Justice  Chase, ''  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  the 
labors  assigned  and  solicited  by  itself,  they  have  proved, 
together  with  their  introductions,  a  treasure  of  sumrtioiia 
to  which  many  States  are  indebted  for  useful  legislation.'' 
A  complete  ^ition  of  Livinnton's  works  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  time  of  Bentham,  the  codification  of  the  law 
of  England  has  been  the  dream  of  our  most  enlightened 
jurists  and  statesmen.  In  the  interval  between  Bentham 
and  our  own  time  there  has  been  an  immense  advance  in 
the  scientific  study  of  law,  but  it.mayJ>e^oubt»d  wheth« 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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the  problem  of  codification  is  at  all  nearer  solution.  In- 
terest has  mainly  been  directed  of  late  to  the  historical 
fide  of  l^gal  science,  to  the  phenomena  of  the  evolution 
of  lam  as  part  of  the  development  of  society,  and  from 
^18  point  01  view  the  question  of  remodelling  the  law  is 
one  of  minor  interest  To  Bentham  the  problem  presented 
itself  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  form  poesible.  What 
he  proposed  to  do  was  to  set  forth  a  body  of  laws,  clearly 
ezpressed,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  logical  connection, 
exhibiting  their  own  nUionaUy  and  excluding  all  otlier  law. 
On  the  oUier  hand  the  problem  has  in  some  respects  be- 
come easier  since  the  time  of  Bentham.  With  the  Ben- 
thamite codification  the  conception  of  reform  in  the  sub- 
•tsDtive  law  is  more  or  leas  mixed  up.  If  codification  had 
been  possible  in  his  day,  it  would,  unless  it  had  been  ac- 
companied by  the  searching  reforms  which  have  been 
effected  since,  and  mainly  through  his  influence,  perhaps 
have  been  more  of  an  evil  than  a  good.  The  mere  dread 
that,  under  the  guise'  of  codification  or  improvement  in 
form,  some  change  in  substance  may  secretly  be  efiected 
has  long  been  a  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  legal  re- 
form. %ut  the  law  has  now  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that,  if  it  is  not  the  best  in  all  re- 
spects that  might  be  desired,  it  is,  at  least  in  most  respects, 
IS  ffood  as  the  conditions  of  legislation  will  permit  it  to  be. 
Codification,  in  fact,  may  now  oe  treated  purely  as  a  ques- 
tion of  form.  What  is  proposed  is  that  the  law,  being,  as 
we  sssnme,  in  substance  what  the  nation  wishes  it  to  be, 
ihonld  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible,  and  as  intelligible 
ss  possible.  These  two  essential  conditions  of  a  sound  svs- 
tern  of  law  are^  we  need  hardly  say,  far  from  being  fulfilled 
in  England.  The  law  of  the  land  is  embodied  in  thou- 
sands of  statutes  and  tens  of  thousands  of  reports.  It  is  ex- 
preased  in  language  which  has  never  been  fixed  by  a  oontrol- 
linganthorityy  and  which  has  swayed  about  with  every  change 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  It  has  no  definitions,  no 
rational  distinctions,  no  connection  of  parts.  Until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Judicature  Act  it  Was  pervaded  throughout  its 
entire  sphere  by  the  flagrant  antinomy  of  law  and  equity, 
and  that  Act  has  only  ordered,  not  executed,  its  consolida- 
tion. No  lawyer  pretends  to  know  more  than  a  fragment  of 
it.  Few  practical  questions  oan  be  answered  by  a  lawyer 
without  a  search  into  numberless  Acts  of  Parliament  and  re- 
ported cases.  To  laymen,  of  course,  the  whole  law  is  a  sealed 
book.  As  there  are  no  authoritative  general  principles,  it 
happens  that  the  few  legal  maxims  known  to  the  public, 
beiDff  apprehended  out  of  relation  to  their  authorities,  are 
as  often  likely  to  be  wrong  as  to  be  right  It  is  hopeless 
to  think  of  making  it  possiole  for  everv  man  to  be  his  own 
lawyer,  but  we  can  at  least  try  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
lawyer  to  know  the  whole  law.  The  earlier  advocates  of 
codification  founded  their  case  mainly  on  the  evils  of 
jodidary  law,  i.e.,  the  law  contained  in  the  reported  de- 
cisions of  the  jud^.  Bentham's  bitter  antipathy  to  ju- 
dicial leffislation  is  well  known.  Austin's  thirtjr-ninth 
lectnre  (Zeeeures,  ed.  1869)  contains  an  exhaustive  criticism 
of  the  tenable  objections  to  judiciary  law.  All  such  law  is 
embedded  in  decisions  on  particular  cases,  from  which  it 
must  be  extracted  by  a  tedious  and  difficult  process  of  in- 
doction.  Being  created  for  particular  cases  it  is  neces- 
sarily nnoomprebensive,  imperfect,  uncertain,  and  bulky. 
These  are  evils  which  are  incident  to  the  nature  of  judiciary 
laws.  Of  late  years  the  defective  form  of  our  existing 
Btatute  law  has  also  given  rise  to  loud  complaints.  Year 
bj  year  the  mass  of  legislation  grows  larger,  and  as  long 
as  the  basis  of  a  system  is  judiciary  law,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  new  statutes  can  be  completely  integrated  there- 
with. The  prevailing  mode  of  framing  A cts  of  Parliament, 
and  especially  the  practice  of  legislating  by  reference  to 
previous  Acts,  likewise  produce  much  uncertainty  and 
disorder. 

Whether  any  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to  supersede 
this  vast  and  unarranged  mass  by  a  complete  code  seems 
very  doubtful.  Writers  on  codification  have  for  the  most 
part  insisted  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  as  a 
whole^  and  that  the  parts  should  have  relation  to  some 
general  scheme  of  the  law  which  should  be  settled  first 
The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  undertaking  so 
atopendous  as  the  codification  uno  eoelu  of  the  whole  mass 
of  tne  law  hardlv  lequire  to  be  stated.  The  probability  is 
that  attempts  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  cast  the 
leading  portions  of  the  law  into  the  form  of  a  code.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  proper  preliminary  to  a 
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code  would  be  a  digest  of  the  law.  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  in  1866,,  under  which  drauglUsmen  were  set  to 
work  to  prepare  specimen  digests  of  three  selected  portions 
of  law.  The  attempt  was  abandoned  in  1872,  the  com- 
missioners being  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  properly 
proceeded  with  in  detail,  and  they  recommendea  that  a 
general  digest  should  be  undertaken. 

In  discussions  on  codification  two  difficulties  are  insisted 
on  hy  its  opponents,  which  have  some  practical  interest — 
(1)  What  is  to  be  done  in  those  cases  for  which  the  a)de 
has  not  provided  ?  and  (2)  How  is  new  law  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  code  ?  The  objection  that  a  code  will  ham- 
per the  opinions  of  the  court,  destroy  the  flexibility  and 
elasticity  of  the  common  law,  etc.,  disappears  when  it  is 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  that  law  codified  will 
'cover  a  smaller  number  ot  cases,  or  will  be  less  easily 
adapted  to  new  cases,  than  law  uncodified.  The  Code 
NapoUon  orders  the  judges,  under  a  penalty,  to  give  a  de- 
cision on  all  cases,  whether  contemplated  or  not  by  the  code, 
and  refer  them  generally  to  the  following  sources: — (1) 
Equity  naturelle,  loi  natnrelle ;  (2)  Roman  law ;  (3)  ancient 
customs j  (4)  usages,  examples,  decisions,  jurisprudence; 
{b)  droit  oommun;  (6)  principes  g^n^raux,  maximes, 
aoctrine,  science.  The  JPrussian  code,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  the  judges  to  report  new  cases  to  the  head  of  the 
judicial  department,  and  they  are  decided  by  the  legisla- 
tive commission.  No  provision  was  made  in  either  case  for 
incorporating  the  new  law  with  the  code,  an  omission  which 
Austin  justly  considers  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  codifica- 
tion. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  code  can  jemain 
long  without  requiring  suostantial  arbitration.  Cases  will 
arise  when  its  meaning  must  be  extended  and  modified  by 
judges,  and  every  year  will  produce  its  quota  of  new 
legislation  by  the  state.  The  courts  should  be  left  to 
interpret  a  code  as  they  now  interpret  statutes,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  continual  revbion  of  the 
code,  so  that  the  new  law  created  by  judges  or  directly  by 
the  state  may  from  time  to  time  be  worked  into  the  oode. 
The  process  of  gradual  codification  adopted  in  India  has 
been  recommenaed  for  imitation  in  England  by  those  who 
have  had  some  experience  of  its  working.  The  first  of  the 
Indian  codes  was  the  Penal  Code  drawn  up  by  Macaula^, 
and  presented  to  the  Governor-general  in  1887.  It  did 
not  biecome  law,  however,  till  1860.    It  has  been  highly 

Erused,  and  its  merit  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Macaulay 
ad  only  a  slight  professional  acquaintance  with  the  law 
before  he  went  to  India.  A  code  of  Civil  Procedure  be- 
came law  in  1759,  and  was  followed  by  a  code  of  Penal 
Procedure  in  1861.  The  substantial  law  was  then  nnder- 
taken  which  published  its  first  instalment  in  1865.  The 
use  of  illustrations  u  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Indian  code. 

(B.R.) 

CODOGNCK  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
and  district  ot  Lodi,  with  a  station  at  the  junction  of  the 
railway  from  Milan  to  Piacensa  with  that  between  Cre- 
mona and  Pavia,  about  20  miles  from  the  last-named  city. 
In  the  parish  church  is  an  Ascension  of  the  Virffin,  the 
best  painting  of  Callista  Piazza,  an  artist  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury. The  town  is  chiefly  important  as  the  centre  of  a 
large  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese ;  and  it  also  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  silk.    Population  upwards  of  11,000. 

CODRINGTON,  Sir  Edward  (1770-1861),  admiral, 
belong  to  an  old  Gloucestershire  family.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1783.  In  1794  he  served  as  lieutenant  on  board 
Howe's  flagship  in  the  actions  ofi*  Brest,  and  was  sent  home 
with  despatches  announcing  the  result  In  1805  he  re- 
ceifed  the  command  of  the  '*  Orion,''  a  seventy-four,  in 
which  he  fought  at  Trafidgar,  receiving  a  gold  medal  for 
his  conduct  in  the  action.  In  1808  he  was  gazetted  to  the 
''Blak^"  another  seventy-four^  in  commana  of  which  he 
shared  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  assisting  in  the  forcing 
of  the  Scheldt  in  1809.  During  the  next  three  years  he 
was  on  active  service  off  the  Spanish  coast.  In  1813  he 
sailed  for  North  America,  where  he  was  made  rear-admiral 
and  captain  of  the  fleet  Returning  to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  received  a  Knight  Commandership  of 
the  Bath  in  1815;  and  six  years  afterwards  (1821)  he  was 
gazetted  vice-admiral.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  of  eleven 
sail  sent  to  restrain  Ibrahim  Pasha  from  operating  against 
the  Greeks,  and  sailed  in  the ''  Asia  "  for  the  Morea.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  the  French  and  Russian  contingents,  of) 
five  and  eight  sail  respectively,  under  Admicals  da.  Sigiyr,  ^ 
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and  Heiden,  who  were  put  under  his  orders.  A  literal  in- 
terpretation of  instructions  led  to  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
in  which  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets,  of  36  sail,  with 
a  cloud  of  gunboats,  schooners,  and  craft  of  all  sorts,  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  For  his  share  in  this  action 
Codrington  received  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath ;  but  the 
steps  which  led  to  it  occasioned  considerable  dissatisfaction 
in  £ngland,  and  he  was  recalled  in  1828.  He  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Devonport  in  1832  in  the  Liberal  inter- 
est, and  was  re-elecled  m  1835  and  1837.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  gazetted  admiral.  He  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  in  1839,  on  his  appointment  as  commander  in- 
chief  at  Portsmouth,  and  his  three  years'  tenure  of  that 
office  concluded  his  public  life.  He  died  in  London,  April 
28, 1861.  A  memoir  of  Ck)drington,  by  his  daughter.  Lady 
Bourchier,  appeared  in  1873,  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
laiver  work  in  1875. 

OODBUS,  the  hero  of  an  early  Athenian  legend,  was 
the  last  kine  of  Athens,  and  belongs  to  the  11th  century 
B.C.  Accoraing  to  the  story,  it  was  prophesied  that  the 
Dorians  would  conquer  Attica  if  they  spared  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king.  Devoting  himself  to  his  country,  Godrus^  in 
disguise,  provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  Dorian  soldiers. 
He  fell,  and  the  Dorians  retreated  homeward.  To  so  noble 
a  patriot  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed ;  and  the 
title  of  king  was  thenceforth  abolished,  that  of  archon  tak- 
ing its  place. 

OOEHORN,  Menbo,  Babon  van  (1641-1704),  "the 
Dutch  Vauban,"  was  of  Swedish  extraction,  and  was  bom 
at  Leeuwarden,  in  Friesland.  He  served  in  the  campaign 
of  1667  against  Turenne,  and  later  distinguished  himself 
at  the  sieges  of  Maestricht  (1673)  and  Graave  (1674),  and 
at  the  battles  of  Senef  (1674),  Gassel  (1677),  and  St.  Denis 
(1678).  The  genius  of  Vauban  had  made  a  fine  art  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and  Coehom,  who 
had  alreadv  invented  the  mortar,  had  imposed  on  himself 
the  task  of  meeting  and  beating  that  fine  engineer  on  his 
own  ffroond.  But  William  of  Orange  did  not  recognize 
the  abilities  of  his  young  captain,  ana  in  despair  of  success 
Ck>ehom  had  determinea  to  transfer  his  services  to  France. 
William,  hearing  of  this,  seized  the  person  of  the  engineer, 
and  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  obliged  him  to 
renounce  his  design,  and  to  accept  a  colonelcy  in  the  Dutch 
service,  with  the  command  of  two  of  the  Nassau-Friesland 
battalions.  The  peace  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen 
(1678)  gave  Coehom  his  first  great  opportunity.  He  re- 
pairea  and  perfected  the  defences  of  many  strong  places, 
and  he  rushed  into  polemics  with  a  rival  engineer,  a  cer- 
tain Pften.  His  criticism  and  rejoinder  appeared  at  Leeu- 
warden  in  1682  and  1683,  and  in  1685  he  gave  to  the  world, 
in  Dutch,  his  first  great  work,  The  New  ojfaUm  of  Fortifica^ 
Htm  (Leeuwarden,  folio),  two  French  editions  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1706,  while  Uiree  others  were  issued  from  the 
Hague  in  1711, 1714,  and  1741  respectively.  From  1688  to 
1691  Coehom's  eenius  and  activity  answered  the  innumer- 
able demands  that  were  made  upon  them.  In  1692  Vau- 
ban himself  laid  siege  to  Namur,  and  Coehom  waited  within 
the  city.  The  town  was  reduced  in  a  week ;  but  the  castle 
in  its  quintuple  enceinte,  manned  by  Coehom  and  his  own 
regiment,  seemed  impregnable.  The  Dutch  chief  however, 
was  severely  wounded,  and  the  castle  capitulatea,  with  the 
honors  of  war,  eight  days  after  the  citv.  The  campaign 
of  1695  brought  his  revenge.  He  reduced  the  city,  on 
which  Vauban  in  the  meanwhile  had  expended  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  arty  and  the  castle  fell  a  month  afterwards. 
The  Peace  of  Byswick  (1697)  sent  Coehom  back  to  his 
task  of  repairing  and  improving.  He  laid  out  the  en- 
trenchments round  Zwoll  and  Groninffen,  and  built  the 
fortifications  round  Nimeguen,  Breda,  Namur,  and  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  In  1701,  however,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sno- 
oession  broke  out,  and  Coehom  went  at  once  to  the  front 
By  the  siege  and  capture  in  succession  of  Venloo.  Stevens- 
worth,  Ruremond,  and  Li^.  he  rendered  the  allies  mas- 
ters in  a  single  campaign  of  the  line  of  the  Meuse  from 
Holland  to  Buy.  He  followed  up  these  exploits  by  the 
investment  and  reduction  of  Bonn  (1703),  and  pAssing 
thenoe  into  Flanders,  with  Sparr,  he  forced  the  French 
lines  in  the  Waes,  between  the  sea  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt  Betnming  to  the  centre  of  operations  on  the 
Meuse,  he  bedeged  and  took  Huy  in  the  same  year,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Villeroi.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Ha^e 
to  confer  with  Marlborough  conceminff  the  next  campaign, 
and  was  there  cut  ofif  by  apoplexy,  March  17,  1704.    A 


monument  to  him  was  raised  by  his  children  at  Wykel, 
and  an  historical  euloey  of  him  was  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1771.  For  a  description  and  critical  estimate  of 
the  engineering  theories  of  Coehom,  see  Marinl,  BibU&UoBk 
di  Fortificagione  (1810),  and  Bonomer,  Eisai  gfniral  de  For- 
Hfication  (1814). 

CCELENTEBA,  or  less  correctly,  Cosi^ntebata,  the 
name  of  a  group  of  animals,  including  the  classes  H^dro- 
Koa,  Antliozoa,  and  Ctenophora.  (The  two  last-mentioned 
classes  are  by  Huxley  and  a  few  others  placed  in  a  sin^ 
class,  Actinozoa.)  The  reader  will  consult  the  articles  on 
AcTiNOZOA,  CoBAiiB,  and  Htdbozoa,  with  that  on  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  for  the  more  important  details  touching 
the  stracture,  classification,  and  affinities  of  coelenterate 
animals. 

According  to  Van  Beneden,  K  Leuckart,  and  some 
others,  the  sponges  also  have  their  place  among  Coelentera, 
— a  view  which  has  of  late  years  received  much  support 
in  consequence  of  the  profounder  study  of  the  calcaroons' 
sponges  begun  by  Miklucho-Maclay  and  dili^ntly  followed 
up  b^  Haeckel.  There  is  much  to  be  said  m  favor  of  re* 
eardmg  the  sponges  as  an  aberrant  (and,  at  the  same  time^ 
degraded)  coelenterate  class,  but,  for  the  present,  it  will  be 
wdl  to  treat  them  as  a  group  apart 

It  is  usual  to  consider  tlie  Coelentera  (with  or  withontthe 
sponges)  as  a  primary  group,  or  sub-kingdom,  of  animals; 
and  a  high  authority  has  stated  that  the  institution  of  this 
group  has  been  the  ereatest  improvement  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom  efifected  since  the  time  of 
Cuvier.  But,  should  we  so  interpret  the  results  of  certain 
recent  embryological  inquiries  as  to  throw  the  Coelentera 
into  one  great  division  along  with  all  the  higher  inver- 
tebrates, such  a  mode  of  treatment  would  reduce  Coelentera 
to  the  rank  of  a  province. 

Name, — ^The  word  Coelentera  (or  rather  its  Grerman 
equivalent)  first  occurs  on  page  38  of  BeUrage  mr 
KeMUniM  viirbeUoser  Thieref  von  Frey  und  Leackart| 
Braunschweig  (Vieweg),  1847.' 

Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Burmeister  {Zoonamitehe 
Brie/ef  Zweiter  Theil,  p.  279)  has  given  the  same  name  to 
a  verjr  difierent  group  of  animals.  He  denotes  by  it  the 
majority  of  the  nematoid  worms,  placinfi^  in  a  separate 
section  (Amorphocoela)  Gordius  and  its  allies,  whose  ali- 
mentary canal  is  more  or  less  atrophied.  In  this  sense 
Coelentera  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Couelminthes  of  CuTler. 

Coelentera  is  derived  from  KoiXac  (hollow)  and  ivrtfitm 
(intestine  or  viscus). 

Definition, — ^Allowing  for  the  difficulty  of  expressing 
modem  scientific  concepts  by  compounds  formed  from 
words  in  common  use,  the  meaning  of  which  needs  to  be 
somewhat  stretched,  this  etymology  ffuides  us  to  the  de^ 
inition  of  the  Coelentera  as  animals  having  a  conspicaoua 
alimentary  canal,  which,  with  its  prolongations,  occapies 
the  whole  interior  of  the  body,'  and  does  the  work  of  a 
vascular  as  well  as  of  a  digestive  system.  It  is  not  true  to 
add,  however,  that  the  Coelentera  are  invariably  destitute 
of  cavities  comparable  (morphologically)  to  the  blood 
vessels,  perivisceral  spaces,  and  other  serous  passages  of 
the  higher  anunals.  Such  cavities,  hitherto  usually  over- 
looked, undoubtedly  exist  in  some  cases,  as  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  MetschnikofiT/  Eilhard  Schulse,'  and  others. 

The  wall  of  the  body  in  the  Coelentera  has  the  same 
fundamental  composition  as  among  the  higher  animals, 
and  exhibits  various  degrees  of  difiTerentiation.'  Inner  and 
outer  layers  of  epithelial  tissue,  splinted  bv  connective  tis- 
sue (in  close  relation  with  wliich  we  usiialfy  find  muscular 
fibres),  are  always  developed. 
1  See  2K0  KaXkaehwdnvm^  Ton  Ernst  Haeckel,  Berlin  (Reimer),  1871 

*  Bee  ftirther  another  work  by  Leuckart,  Veber  die  MonhnlogU  ymi 
die  V&rtPMdtMehe^tnerhdUnitae  derwirbdloim  IfUere,  ibldT,  luS;  aad 
the  valuable  "  Berlcht  '*  contrlbated  bv  the  same  writer  to  the  Ardkh 
fOr  NalurguehiiehU  from  that  date  to  the  present ;  also  his  anlveisl^ 

*  The  doubts  suggested  on  this  point  hj  B.  Leuckart  (AflKelf  t 
186S-9.  p.  188),  in  opposition  to  the  riews  of  Noschin,  Semper,  and 
Kowalewskf ,  may  now  at  length  be  regarded  as  set  at  ren  hj  the 
appearance  of  the  last-named  writer's  recent  Memoir  em  the  r 
ment  qf  the  Oorieniera.  This  indispensable  work  has  unforf 


printed  in  the  Russian  lansuage,  but  the  reader  may  consult  its  fig- 
ures, in  ooajunction  with  the  excellent  Gennan  abstraoL  by  Hoyei; 
in  the  second  toI.  of  the  Jahretberiehie  of  Hoftnann  and  BehwalM. 

*  *'Studien  fiber  die  Entwickelnngder  Medusen  und  aphonc|dio> 
ren/*  in  Zeitt^r./.  wiu,  ZooL^  xxir.  Band,  p.  78. 

*  mer  den  Ban  von  Syneoryne  SaarHL  Leipzig  (EngelmaanX  187SL 

*  Almost  the  only  comprenenslTe  details  on  this  subject  which  ve 
poMess  are  contained  in  the  Eussian  memoir  by  Kowalewsky,  ol* 
ready  referred  to. 
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Keitlier  the  absence  of  nenrons  tisBuei  nor  the  presence 
cf  those  curious  microscopic  organs  known  as  thread-cells 
eu  henceforth  be  enumerated  among  the  characters  oom- 
moo  to  and  distinctive  of  Goslentera.  Though  a  nervons 
ijfltem  remains  to  be  discovered  in  many,  it  certainly  exists 
in  some;  and  in  yet  other  cases,  where  anatomical  evi- 
dence is  wanting,  its  presence  may  reasonably  be  conjeo- 
tored  from  purely  physiological  data. 

Most  if  not  all,  Gcelentera  have  thread-cells;  but  these 
exist  likewise  in  other  organisms,  notably  in  certain  mol- 
losks  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  derive  them  from 
the  OGelenterate  animals  on  which  they  preyed. 

Tht  plant-like  aspect  of  many  Gcelentera  arises  in  two 
mjt.  In  the  simple  (not  compound)  coelenterates,  such 
ss  most  sea-anemones,  the  tentacles  or  prehensile  append- 
ages are  so  arranged  as  to  simulate^  when  not  too  closely 
uspected,  the  petals  of  ordinary  flowers  (particularly 
flowers  with  numerous  narrow  petals,  e,g^  Mesembryanthe- 
mom)  or  the  strapshaped  corollas  of  composite  plants,  like 
dahlias.  In  the  compound  species  buds  and  branches  are 
formed,  marking  changes  in  direction  of  growth;  and 
bence  those  wonderful  phytold  aggregates  which  for  so 
many  centuries  puzzled  naturalists. 

AMnitia.'-'The  nearest  relations  of  Gcelentera  are  nn- 
douotedly  the  Eohinoderms,  whose  remarkable  vascular 
mtem  is  developed  from  one  or  more  rudiments  primar- 
ily formed  as  diverticula  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
(xdentera  exhibit,  even  more  perfectljr  than  the  eohino- 
derms, a  radiated  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and,  to  a 
loser  degree,  have  this  primitive  dbposition  controlled  by 
a  raperindnced  bilateral  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand 
the  affinities  of  coelenterates  to  worms,  save  through  the 
echinoderms,  are  very  obscure.^ 

Of  animals  inferior  to  the  Goelentera  in  complexity  of 
itnictnre  their  nearest  reputed  allies  ore  the  Infusoria. 
We  are  not  ^et  able,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  any  relationship  of  this  kind,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  urged  in  its  favor  by  Glapar^e,  Greef,  and  other 
eoiinent  anatomists.  (j.  b.  o.) 

COELIX),  Ai/)N80  Sanchez  (1615-1690),  painter,  ao- 
cordiD^  to  some  authorities  a  native  of  Portugal,  was  bom, 
scoorduijg  to  others^  at  Benifacio,  near  the  city  of  Valencia. 
He  studied  many  years  in  Ital  v ;  and  returning  to  Spain 
in  1541  he  settled  at  Madrid,  and  worked  on  religious 


I  for  most  of  the  palaces  and  larger  churches.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Titian,  and,  like  him,  excelled  in  por- 
traits and  single  figures,  elaborating  the  textures  of  his 
amiors.  draperies,  and  such  accessories  in  a  manner  so 
maaterly  as  strongly  to  influence  Velasquez  in  his  treatment 
of  like  objects.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  destroyed  in 
the  fires  that  consumed  the  Madrid  and  Prado  palaces, 
hot  many  good  examples  are  yet  extant,  among  which  may 
be  noted  the  ix>rtraits  of  the  Infantes  Garlos  and  Isabella, 
now  in  the  Madrid  gallery,  and  the  St  Sebastian  pahitea 
in  the  church  of  San  Qei^nimo,  also  in  Madrid.  Goello 
left  a  daughter,  Isabelia  Sanchez,  who  studied  under  him, 
andpainted  excellent  portraits. 

OOEN,  Jan  Pietebszoon  (1587-1630),  the  founder  of 
Batavia,  was  bom  at  Hoom,  and  was  sent  when  a  youth  to 
Borne  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  commerce.  In 
1607  he  went  to  India,  but  rotumed  some  four  years  after- 
wards^ and  in  1612  was  sent  out  a  second  time,  with  Uie 
command  of  two  ships.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  of 
bia  oommiasion,  and  made  himself  so  remarkable  by  the 
brilliance  and  success  of  his  practice  of  commerce,  that  in 
1613  he  was  named  director-general  of  the  Indian  trade. 
In  1617  he  was  made  president  at  Bantam ;  and  in  1619, 
lamuf  taken  and  destroved  Jacatra,  he  founded  on  its  ruins 
the  atj  of  Batavia,  wnich  he  forthwith  proclaimed  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  1622  Goen  revisited 
Europe^  but  five  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Java.  In 
1629  the  Javanese  emperor  attempted  to  dislodge  the  inter- 
lopers, and  laid  siese  to  Batavia;  but  Goen  beat  off  all  his 
■t^cks.    He  died  the  following  year. 

CXENOBITES  (from  mivdc,  common,  and  ptoc,  life),  a 
religiou  order  living  in  a  convent^  or  in  community, — ^in 
opposition  to  the  anchorets  or  hermits  who  live  in  soUtude. 

Bee  MOKAflTIGIBlC. 

0(£UB»  JacquxB)  founder  of  the  trade  between  France 

^  Ob  the  nmtiial  reUtiona  of  theaa  groaps,  oonsalt  the  oondad- 
lasaart  of  an  essay  by  A.  Goette— "  Yergleicbende  Entwiokelunga- 
pwUehte  der  ComatdU  mediterrauea,"  &  AfxMo  fdr  Mikrotkopite^ 


and  the  Levant,  was  bom  at  Bonrges,  n^r  the  dose  of 
the  14th  century.  His  father,  Pierro  Gceur,  was  one  of  the 
richest  peltry  merchants  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Bourges : 
and  we  hear  first  of  Jacques  in  1418,  when  he  married 
Mac6e  de  L6odepart,  daughter  of  an  influential  citiaen, 
afterwards  provost,  a  quondam  valet  of  John  of  Berry. 
About  1429  he  formed  a  commercial  partnership  with  two 
brothers  named  Godard ;  and  in  1432  he  is  heard  of  at 
Damascus,  buying  and  bartering,  and  transporting  Levan- 
tine  ware  (eaU-nuts,  wools  and  silks,  goats'  hair,  broouiesy 
and  carpets)  to  the  interior  of  France  by  wav  of  Narbonne. 
In  the  same  year  he  established  himself  atMontpelller,  and 
there  commenced  those  gigantic  operations  which  have  made 
him  illustrious  among  financiers  of  all  time.  Details  are 
absolutely  wanting ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  a  few  years  he 
placed  his  country  in  a  position  to  contend  not  unsnocess- 
fully  with  the  great  trading  republics  of  Italy  and  Gatalonia, 
and  acquired  such  reputation  as  to  be  able,  mere  trader  ai 
he  was,  to  render  material  assistance  to  the  Order  of  Rhodes 
and  to  Venice  herself. 

In  1436  Gceur  was  summoned  to  Paris  by  Gharles  VII., 
and  made  master  of  the  mint  that  had  been  established  in 
that  dty.  The  post  was  of  vast  importance,  and  the  duties 
were  onerous  in  proportion.  The  country  was  deluged  with 
the  base  moneys  of  three  reigns,  charged  with  superscrip- 
tions both  French  and  Enfflish ;  and  Gharles  had  determined 
on  a  sweeping  reform.  &  this  desi^  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  the  ^reat  merchant,  who,  in  fact,  inspired  or  prepared  all 
the  ordinances  concerning  the  coinage  of  France  issued  be- 
tween 1435  and  1451.  In  1438  he  was  made  steward  of  the 
royal  expenditure ;  and  in  1440  he  and  hb  family  were 
ennobled  by  letters  patent.  In  1444  he  was  sent  as  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners  to  preside  over  the  new  parliament 
of  Languedoc — a  dignity  he  bore  through  successive  years 
till  the  day  of  his  disgrace.  In  1445  his  agents  in  the  East 
negotiated  a  treaty  l^tween  the  Sultan  of  ^gypt  and  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes ;  and  in  1447,  at  his  instance,^  Jean  de 
Village,  his  nephew  by  marriage,  was  chai^ged  with  a  mis- 
sion to  Egypt.  The  results,  of  this  communication  were 
most  important ;  concessions  were  obtained  which  greatly 
improved  the  position  of  the  French  consuls  in  the  Levant, 
ana  that  influence  in  the  East  was  thereby  founded  which, 
though  often  interrupted,  was  for  several  centuries  a  chia 
commercial  glory  of  France.  In  the  same  year  Goeor 
assisted  in  an  embassy  to  the  counts  of  Savoy :  and  in  1448 
he  represented  the  French  king  at  the  court  of  Nicholas  V., 
who  treated  him  with  utmost  distinction,  lodged  him  in  the 
Papal  palace,  and  gave  him  a  special  license  to  traffic  with 
the  Infidels.  From  about  this  tune  he  made  large  advances 
to  Gharles  for  carrying  on  his  wars;  and  in  1449,  after 
fighting^  at  the  king's  side  through  the  campaign,  he  entered 
iu)uen  in  his  train. 

At  this  moment  the  great  trader's  glory  was  at  its  height 
He  had  represented  France  in  three  embassies,  and  had 
supplied  the  sinews  of  that  war  which  had  ousted  the  Eng- 
lisn  from  Normandy.  He  was  invested  with  various  offices 
of  dignity,  and  possessed  the  most  colossal  fortune  that  had 
ever  been  amassed  by  a  private  Frenchman.  The  sea  wai 
covered  with  his  ships  ;ne  had  300  factors  in  his  employ, 
and  houses  of  business  in  all  chief  cities  of  France.  He 
had  built  hotels  and  chapels  and  had  founded  ooU^^  in 
Paris,  at  Montpellier,  at  Purges.  Dealing  in  all  thinn— 
money  and  arms,  peltrj^  and  jewels,  brocades  and  wooueniL 
broking,  banking,  farming — he  haa  absorbed  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  merehants  complained  they  could  make 
no  gains  on  account  of  **  that  Jacquet."  Soon,  however,  he 
was  a  broken  man  and  a  fugitive.  Gharles  was  surrounded 
with  the  enemies  of  the  merchant;  he  was  ''unstable  ai 
water,"  and  he  was  always  needy.  Jacques  Goeur  had  to 
go  the  way  of  others  who  had  be^  the  friends  and  fiivorites 
of  the  king. 

In  February,  1449,  Agnes  Sorel,  the  mistress  of  Gharles, 
died  of  puerperal  fever.  It  was  maintained,  however,  that 
the  Dauphin  Louis  had  procured  her  death ;  and  some  con- 
siderable time  after  her  death,  Jacques  Goeur,  who  had  been 
named  one  of  her  executors,  was  accused  formally  of  having 
poisoned  her.  There  was  not  even  a  pretext  for  such  a 
charge,  but  for  these  and  other  all^^ed  crimes,  the  king,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1451,  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Jacques 
Goeur  and  for  the  seizure  of  his  foods,  reservinjg;  to  himself 
a  lai^e  sum  for  the  war  in  Guienne.  Gommissioners  ez« 
traorainary,  the  merchant's  declared  enemies,  were  chosen 
to  conduct  ue  trial,  and  an  inquiry  commenced,  the  jndf^  [C 
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in  which  were  either  the  prisoner's  debtors  or  the  holders 
of  his  forfeited  estates.  Me  was  accused  of  having  paid 
French  gold  and  ingots  to  the  Infidels,  of  coining  li^ht 
money,  of  kidnapping  oarsmen  for  his  gallejs,  of  sendms 
hack  a  Christian  slave  who  had  taken  sanctuary  on  board 
one  of  his  ships,  and  of  committing  frauds  and  exactions  in 
Langdedoc  to  the  king's  prejudice.  He  defended  himself 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature.  His  innocence  was 
manifest,  but  a  conviction  was  necessary,  and  in  spite  of 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  frienas,  after  twenty-two 
months  of  confinement  in  five  prisons,  he  was  condemned 
to  do  public  penance  for  his  fault,  to  pay  the  king  a  sum 
equal  to  about  £1.000,000  of  modem  money,  and  to  remain 
a  prisoner  till  full  satisfaction  had  been  obtained ;  his  sen- 
tence also  embraced  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  and 
exile  during  royal  pleasure.  On  June  5, 1453,  the  sentence 
took  effect :  at  Poitou  the  shameful  form  of  making  honor- 
able amends  was  gone  through ;  and  for  nearly  three  years 
nothing  is  known  of  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  remained 
in  prison ;  it  is  certain  that  his  vast  possessions  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  intimates  of  Charles. 

In  1455,  Jacques  Cceur,  wherever  confined,  contrived  to 
escape  into  Provence.  He  was  pursued :  but  a  party  headed 
by  Jean  de  Village  and  two  of  nis  old  factors,  carried  him 
off  to  Tarascon,  whence,  by  way  of  Marseilles,  Nice,  and 
Pisa,  he  managed  to  reach  Kome.  He  was  honorably  and 
jjoyfaWy  received  by  Nicholas  V.,  who  was  fitting  out  an 
expedition  u;ainst  the  Turks.  On  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
Caiixtus  III.  continued  his  work,  and  named  his  guest 
captain  of  a  fleet  of  sixteen  galleys  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Bhodes  and  the  Archipel^o.  He  set  out  on  this  expedi- 
tion, but  was  taken  ill  at  Chios,  and  died  there  November 
25, 1456.  He  was  buried  on  the  island,  but  his  plaoe  of 
sepulchre  is  not  known.  The  stain  was  not  removed  from 
his  honor  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  when,  at  the  instance 
of  Geoffrey  Coeur,  the  great  merchant's  name  was  finally 
rehabilitated. 

See  the  admirable  monograph  of  Pierre  Clement — Jacqutt 
Oomr  •!  CharUt  Sept,  1858 ;  Michelet  and  Martin's  histories : 
Vallet  de  VireTille,  Charlee  Sept  et  eon  Epoque,  8  vols.  1862- 
1865 ;  Bonamy,  MSmoiree  tur  lee  Demiiree  anniee  de  la  vie  de 
Jacqtue  Caeur;  Tronv^,  Jaeqvee  CoBur,  1840;  Loais  Raynal, 
Sietoire  tlu  Berry,  vol.  iii. ;  Louisa  Costello,  Jacquee  Cceur,  the 
French  Argonaut,  London,  1847. 

COFFEE  (French  Oct/6;  German  Kaffee).  This  im- 
portant and  valuable  article  of  food  is  the  produce  chiefly 


Fre.  1.— Branch  of  Oof*a  arMotu 

of  Ck^M  ara&ioa,  a  Rubiaceoos  plant  indigenous  to  Abys- 
sinia, which,  however,  as  cultivated  originally,  spread  out- 


wards from  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia.  The  name  k 
probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  K'hawah,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  traced  to  Caffa,  a  province  in  AbysBinia, 
in  which  the  tree  grows  wild.  In  the  genus  ChffeOj  to  which 
the  common  coffee  tree  belongs,  from  50  to  60  spedes  woe 
formerlv  enumerated,  scattered  throughout  the  tropical 
parts  01  both  hemispheres ;  but  by  referring  the  American 
plants  to  a  different  ffenus,  the  list  is  now  restricted  td 
about  22  species.  Of  these  7  belong  geographicallj  to 
Asia ;  and  of  the  16  African  species  11  are  found  on  the 
west  coast,  2  in  Central  and  East  Africa,  and  2  are  natives 
of  Mauritius.  Besides  being  found  wild  in  Abyssinia,  the 
common  coffee  plant  appears  to  be  widely  disseminated  m 
Africa,  having  been  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  in  Angola  on  the  west  coast.  Within  the  hut 
year  or  two  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  a 
West  African  species,  C  liberieti,  belonging  to  Uie  libe- 
rian  coast,  with  a  view  to  its  extensive  introduction  and 
cultivation.  Its  produce,  obtained  from  native  plants,  has 
been  several  years  in  the  English  market. 

The  common  coffee  shrub  or  tree  is  an  evergreen  plant, 
which  under  natural  conditions  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
18  to  20  feet,  with  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  smooth,  and 
shining  leaves,  measuring  about  6  inches  in  length  by  2| 
wide.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  dense  dusten  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  have  a  five-toothed  calyx,  a  tubular 
five-parted  corolla,  five  stamens,  and  a  single  nifid  style. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white  in  color,  with  a  rich  fragnmt 
odor,  and  the  plants  in  blossom  have  a  lovely  and  attract- 
ive appearance,  but  the  bloom  is  very  evanescent  The 
fruit  is  a  fleshy  berry,  having  the  appearance  and  size  of 
a  small  cherry,  and  as  it  ripens  it  assumes  a  dark  red  color. 
Each  fruit  contains  two  seeds  embedded  in  a  yellowish 
pulp,  and  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  thin  membranous  en- 
docarp  (the  parchment).  The  seeds  which  constitute  the 
raw  cofiee  of  commerce  are  plano-convex  in  form,  the  flat 
surfaces  which  are  laid  against  each  other  within  the  berry 
having  a  longitudinal  furrow  or  groove.  They  are  of  a 
soft,  semi-translucent,  bluish  or  greenish  color,  hard  and 
tough  in  texture.  The  regions  found  to  be  best  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  are  well-watered  mountain 
slopes  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  1000  to  4000  feet  above 
sea-leVel,  in  latitudes  lyine  between  15^  N.  and  15®  S.,  al- 
though it  is  successfully  cultivated  from  25®  N.  to  30®  S.  of 
the  equator  in  situations  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  beneath  55®  Fahr.  The  Liberian  coffee  plant,  0.  Ube-  , 
ricOf  which  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  rival  to  the  o^ 
dinarily-cultivated  species,  is  described  as  a  large-leaved  j 
and  large-fruited  plant  of  a  robust  and  hardy  constitution. 
The  seSs  yield  a  nighly  aromatic  and  fine-flavored  coffee; 
and  so  prolific  is  the  plant  that  a  sinele  tree  is  said  to  have 
yielded  the  enormous  quantity  of  16 Ifo  weight  at  one  gath- 
ering. It  is  a  tree,  moreover^  which  grows  at  low  altitadea, 
and  it  probably  would  flourish  in  many  situations  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  Arabian  cofl*ee. 
Should  it  come  up  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  Cevlon 
planters  and  others  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted,  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
species  which  has  hitherto  received  the  exclusive  attention 
of  planters.  It  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  along  the 
whole  of  the  Guinea  coast. 

The  early  history  of  coffee  as  an  economic  product  if 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  the  absence  of  historical 
fact  being  compensated  for  by  an  unusual  profusion  of  con- 
jectural statements  and  by  purely  mytliical  stories.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  contained  in  a  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris,  the  use  of  on- 
fee  was  known  at  a  period  so  remote  as  875  A.D.,  or  ex- 
actly 1000  years  ago.  In  a  treatise  published  in  1566  by 
an  Arab  sheikh  it  is  stated  that  a  knowledge  of  coffee  was 
first  brought  from  Abyssinia  into  Arabia  about  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  15th  century  by  a  learned  and  pious  Sheikh 
Djemal-eddin-Ebn-Abou-Alfagger.  According  to  the  trea- 
tise alluded  to  the  use  of  coffee  as  a  beverage  was  prevalent 
among  the  Abyssini^ns  from  the  most  remote  period,  and 
in  Arabia  the  beverage  when  first  introduoMl  only  sup- 
planted a  preparation  from  the  leaves  of  the  CdoMtnu 
edulis.  Its  p^uliar  property  of  dissipatinp;  drowsiness 
and  preventing  sleep  was  taken  advantage  of  m  oonnecdon 
with  the  prolonged  religious  services  of  the  Mahometans^ 
and  its  use  as  a  devotional  antisoporific  stirred  up  a  fieroe 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  strictly  orthodox  and  cooser^ 
vative  section  of  tne  priests.    Coffee  was  by  them  held  to 
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bean  intoxicant  bevefaffe,  and  therefore  prohibited  by  the 
Koran ;  and  the  dreadml  penalties  of  an  oatraged  sacred 
]tw  were  held  over  the  h^ids  of  all  who  became  addicted 
to  its  nse.  Notwithstanding  the  threats  of  divine  retriba- 
tioD,  ana  thoogh  all  manner  of  devices  were  adopted  to 
died[  its  growU),  the  coffee-drinking  habit  spread  rapidly 
smooff  the  Arabian  Mahometani^  and  the  growth  of  coffee 
IB  veU  as  its  use  as  a  national  bevera^  became  as  insep- 
anbly  associated  with  Arabia  as  tea  is  with  China.  For 
aboQt  two  centuries  the  entire  supply  of  the  world,  which, 
however,  was  then  limited,  was  obtained  from  the  province 
of  Yemen  in  South  Arabia,  where  the  celebrated  Mocha 
or  Mokha  is  still  cultivated. 

The  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  coffee  spread  but  slowly 
outwards  from  Arabia  Felix,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  (ho  16th  century  that  coffee-houses  were  established  in 
Constantinople.  Here  also  the  new  habit  excited  consid- 
erable commotion  among  the  ecclesiastical  public.  The 
popularity  of  the  coffee-houses  had  a  depressmg  influence 
on  the  attendance  at  the  mosques,  and  on  that  account  a 
•  fierce  hostility  was  excited  among  the  religious  orders 
against  the  new  beverage.  They  laid  their  grievances  before 
the  sultan,  who  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  coffee-houses, 
Dotwiihstanding  wnich  thev  flourbhed  and  extended.  After 
the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years  coffee  reached  Great 
Britain,  a  coffee-house  having  been  opened  in  1652  in 
London  by  a  Greek,  Pasqua  Bossie.  Kossie  came  from 
Bmyma  with  Mr.  D.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  servant  he  prepared  coffee  daily  for  Mr. 
Edwaras  and  his  visitors.  So  poj^ular  did  the  new  drink 
become  with  Mr.  Edwards's  friends  that  their  visits 
occuioned  him  great  inconvenience,  to  obviate  which  he 
directed  Roasie  to  establish  a  puAlic  coffee-house,  which 
he  accordingly  did.  The  original  establishment  was  in  St 
Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  over  the  door  of  which  Bossie 
erected  a  sign  with  bis  portrait,  subsequently  announcing 
himself  to  m  ''  the  first  who  made  and  publicly  sold  coffee 
drink  in  England."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  introduction 
of  coffee  into  England  encountered  the  same  hostili^  that 
it  was  &ted  to  meet  in  other  countries.  Charles  ll.,  in 
1675,  attempted  to  suppress  coffee-houses  by  a  roval  proo- 
hunation,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  they  were  the  resort 
of  disaflected  persons  ''who  devised  and  spread  abroad 
divers  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous  reports,  to  the  def- 
amation of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation."  On  the  opinion 
of  legal  officials  being  taken  as  to  the  legality  of  this  step, 
an  oracular  deliverance  was  given  to  the  effect  "  that  the 
retuling  of  coffee  mi^ht  be  an  innocent  trade,  but  as  it  was 
used  to  nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and  scandalize  great 
men,  it  might  also  be  a  common  nuisance."  In  England  as 
well  as  in  other  countries  the  most  effective  check  on  the 
eoQsomption  of  coffee  was  found  to  be  a  heavy  tax,  which, 
while  restricting  honest  trade,  opened  a  channel  for  exten- 
sive smunling  operations.  Coffee  is  spoken  of  as  being 
in  ose  in  France  oetween  1640  and  1660,  and  thereafter  it 
may  be  said  that  the  use  of  coffee  was  an  established  cus- 
tom in  Europe.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  principal 
dietetic  beverages  of  the  world  were  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  within  a  few  years  of  each  other.  Cocoa  was  the 
fint  of  the  three  which  actually  appeared  in  Europe,  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  Spain  from  South  America ;  coffee  fol- 
lowed, coming  from  Arabia  by  wav  of  Constantinople ;  and 
tea,  the  latest  of  the  series,  came  from  China  by  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch. 

Down  to  1690  the  only  source  of  coffee  supply  was 
Arabia,  but  in  that  year  Governor-General  Van  Hoome 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  received  a  few  coffee  seeds  by 
traders  who  plied  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Java, 
these  seeds  he  planted  in  a  garden  at  Batavia,  where  they 
grew  and  flounced  so  abundantly  that  the  culture,  on  an 
extended  scale,  was  immediately  commenced  in  Java.  One 
of  the  first  plants  grown  in  that  island  was  sent  to  Holland 
as  a  present  to  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. It  was  plantai  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Amsterdam, 
and  yonng  plants  grown  from  its  seeds  were  sent  to  Surinam, 
where  the  cultivation  was  established  in  1718.  Ten  years 
hUer  the  plant  was  introduced  in  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  gradually  the  cultare  extended  throughout  the  New 
WorMi,  till  now  the  progeny  of  the  single  i>lant  sent  from 
Java  to  Holland  produces  more  coffee  than  is  grown  by  all 
the  other  plants  in  the  world.  The  cultivation  is  now  gen- 
eral throughout  all  civilized  regions  of  the  tropical  world. 


In  point  of  quantity  Braxll  heads  the  list  of  ooffee-growinff 
countries,  its  annual  produce  probablv  exceeding  that  of 
all  other  localities  combined.  It  is  calculated  that  no  less 
than  530,000.000  coffee  trees  are  at  present  flourishing 
throughout  that  empire.  Daring  the  Brazilian  financiu 
year  ending  1872,  more  than  2,0^,000  bags,  each  contain- 
ing 160  R>y  were  exported  from  Brazil;  and  the  United 
States  alone  absorb  upwards  of  200,000,000  lb  of  Brazilian 
coffee  annually.  The  other  principal  American  localities 
for  coffee-growing  are  Costa  Kica,  Guatemala,  Venezuela, 
Guiana,  Peru,  and  Bolivia^  with  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  ^nerally.  In  the  East 
the  principal  coffee  regions,  followms  Brazil  in  amount, 
but  much  superior  in  the  quality  of  their  produce,  are 
Java  and  Ceylon.  The  annual  produce  of  Java  reaches  to 
about  130,000,000  lb ;  and  from  Ceylon  about  100,000,000 
lb  is  annually  exported.  The  culture  of  coffee  is  an  im- 
portant and  rapidly  growing  feature  in  Southern  India, 
and  it  is  also  prosecuted  in  Sumatra,  B^union,  Mauritius, 
and  Southern  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  present  total  annual  production  of  the  world  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  not  less  than  1,000,000,000  tt).  At 
the  b^inning  of  the  18th  century,  while  Arabia  was  still 
the  on^  source  of  supply,  probably  not  more  than  7,500,000 
n>  was  yearly  exported  from  that  country ;  the  consumption 
of  Europe  in  1820  was  stated  by  A.  Von  Humboldt  at  about 
140,000,000  lb,  while  300,000,000  Ifo  probably  represented 
the  quantity  used  throughout  the  world.  The  yearly  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  has  for  about  30  yean  been 
drooping  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
and  consuming  capacity,  while  the  quantity  absf  irbed  by 
other  countries  has  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  whole  amount  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1790 
was  973,110  lb;  and  an  increase  in  the  duty  charged  caused 
the  consumption  to  drop  in  1796  to  396,953  R).  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  caused  the  consumption  in  1808  to  shoot 
up  suddenlv  from  1,069,691  lb  in  that  year  to  9,251,837  lb 
in  1809.  The  quantity  consumed  never  again  mounted  so 
high  till  in  1825  it  was  affected  by  another  reduction  of 
duty,  and  10,760,112  lb  was  retains  for  the  home  market 
Thereafter  the  consumption  rapidly  and  steadily  increased, 
reaching  22,669,253  lb  in  1830,  28,664,341  lb  in  1840,  and 
in  1847  coming  to  its  maximum  of  37,441,373  lb,  from 
which  point  it  again  declined.  In  1857  the  consumption 
had  fallen  to  34,352,123  tt> ;  in  1867  it  was  31,567,760 ;  and 
in  1869  it  fell  so  low  as  29,109,113  lb.  The  total  imports 
for  the  year  1874  amounted  to  157,351,376  lb,  but  of  this 
only  31,859,408  lb  were  retained  for  home  consumption. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  declining  po[)ularity  of  coffee  in 
Great  Britain  is  doubtless  to  be  found  iu  the  extraordinaij 
hold  which  its  rival  beverage — ^tea — has  taken  on  the  com- 
munity ;  but  something  of  the  falling  off  is  also  attributable 
to  the  extent  to  which  coffee  was  for  a  long  period  made 
the  subject  of  adulteration  and  sophistication.  Indeed  for 
some  years,  between  1840  and  1852,  much  of  what  was  sold 
under  the  name  of  coffee  was  actually  chicory,  a  root  which 
at  that  period  was  cultivated  and  manufactured  duty  free, 
while  coffee  was  subject  to  a  heavy  import  duty. 

The  different  estimation  in  which  coffee  is  held  in  va- 
rious countries  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  consumption  per  head  calculated  from  the 
official  returns  for  1873 : — 

Total  Imports  of  Coffee       ATenge 

for  consumption.  per  head. 

France 98,635,000  ib  2-78  lb 

Belgium 49,771,000  13-48 

Switterland 18,779,500  7*03 

Russia,  European 14,740,020  0-19 

Sweden 26,555,213  611 

Norway 17,636,080  980 

Denmark 26,035,652  13-89 

Holland 72,395,800  21-00 

Hamburg  (Germany) 178,715,936 

Austria  (1871) 76,876,576  2-18 

Greece v..'. 2,131,867  1*42 

Italy  (1871) 28,511,560  1-00 

United  Kingdom 32,330,028  1*00 

United  States 293,293,833  7*61 

The  commercial  distinctions  as  established  in  the  British 
market  relate — first,  to  qualities,  as  "fine,"  "middling," 
"ordinary,''  "low,"  and  "triage,"  the  last  being  broken 
and  damaged  seeds;  and  secondly,  to  localities  of  pro* 
duction. 

Shape,  size,  and  color  of  seeds  are  the  prinqifif^Ji^f^ts 
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which  determiDe  the  commercial  value  of  oofiee.  Shape, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Hiem  (in  a  communication  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  April  20, 1876),  is  related  to  the  partic- 
ular part  of  the  plant  upon  whicn  the  teed  grows ;  size  and 
nioculence  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  locality  of 
growth :  and  color  has  reference  to  the  degree  of  maturity 
attainea  hy  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  fathering.  The  highly 
prized  yariety  known  as  peaherry  is  the  result  of  the  co- 
alescence of  the  two  seeds  within  the  fruit,  thus  producing 
the  appearance  of  a  single  rounded  seed,  usually  of  small 
aiz&  whence  the  name.  Regarding  the  famous  Mocha  or 
"Mlokha''  coffee  of  Arabia,  Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave  has  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  The  best  coffee,  let  oayillers  say  what  they  will,  is  that  of 
Yemen,  oommonly  entitled  '  Mokha,'  from  the  main  port  of  ex- 
)M>rtation.  Now,  I  should  be  sorry  to  inonr  a  lawsuit  for  lijDel 
or  defamation  from  our  wholesale  or  retail  tradesmen ;  but  were 
the  partiole  fwt  prefixed  to  the  countless  labels  in  London  shop 
windows^  that  bear  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea  haven,  they  would 
have  a  more  truthy  import  than  what  at  present  they  conyey. 
Very  little,  so  little  indeed  as  to  be  quite  unappreoiable,  of  the 
-Mokha  or  Yemen  berry  ever  finds  its  way  westward  of  Constanti- 
nople. Arabia  itself,  Syria,  and  Egypt  consume  fully  two-thirds, 
and  the  remainder  is  almost  exclusively  absorbed  by  Turkish  and 
Armenian  (esophagi.  Nor  do  these  last  get  for  their  share  the 
best  or  the  purest.  Before  reaching  the  harbors  of  Alexandria, 
Jaffa,  Beyrout,  etc.,  for  further  exportation,  the  northern  bales 
hare  been,  while  yet  on  their  way,  sifted  and  resifted,  grain  by 
grain,  and  whatever  they  may  have  contained  of  the  hard, 
rounded,  half-transparent,  greeoish-brown  berry,  the  only  one 
really  worth  roasting  and  pounding,  has  been  carefully  picked 
out  by  experienced  fingers ;  and  It  is  the  less  generous  residue 
of  flsitened,  onaque,  and  whitish  grains  which  alone,  or  almost 
alone,  goes  on  Doard  the  shipping.  So  constant  is  this  selecting 
process  that  a  gradation,'*'regn1ar  as  the  degrees  in  a  map,  may 
IM  observed  in  the  quality  of  Mokha,  that  is,  Yemen  coffee,  even 
within  the  limits  of  Arabia  itself,  in  proportion  as  one  ap- 
proaches to  or  recedes  from  Wadi  Nejrftn  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Mecca,  the  first  stages  of  the  radiating  mart." 

The  ''Mocha''  of  the  English  market  is  principally  the 
produce  of  India,  but  a  ^o^  deal  of  American  coffee  is 
also  passed  into  consumption  under  that  abused  name. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  for  coffee  planting  are 
found  in  hilly  situations,  where  the  grouna  is  at  once 
friable,  well  arained,  and  enriched  by  the  washing  down 
of  new  soil  from  above  by  the  frequent  rains.  The  seeds 
are  first  sown  in  a  nursery,  and  the  young  plants  when 
they  are  a  few  inches  hieh  are  planted  out  in  the  permanent 
plantation  at  distances  m>m  each  other  of  from  6  to  8  feet. 
The  operation  of  planting  is  one  which  requires  great 


Fio.  2. — Microscopic  structure  of  Coffee. 

oare,  and  much  labor  must  be  expended  on  drainage, 
weeding,  and  cleaning  the  plantation,  and  in  pruning  or 
"handling"  the  plants.  Chiefly  for  convenience  of  secur- 
ing the  crop,  the  trees  are  rarely  allowed  to  exceed  from  4 
to  6  feet  in  heieht,  and  being  so  pruned  down  they  extend 
their  branches  laterally  in  a  vigorous  manner.  The  plants 
begin  bearing  in  their  second  year,  and  by  the  third  year 
they  should  yield  a  fairly  remunerative  crop.  The  berries 
are  ready  for  picking  when  they  have  assumed  a  dark-red 
color  and  Uie  skin  shrivels  up.  Immediately  afler  the 
berries  are  gathered  they  are  conveyed  to  the  storehouse, 
where  they  undergo  the  operation  of  pulping;  and  on  some 


hill  estates  in  Ceylon,  having  suitable  situation  and  water 
supply,  the  gathered  berries  are  carried  by  a  water  run 
througti  ealvanized  pipes  to  tlie  store.  The  nulpinff  is 
performed  in  an  apparatus  having  two  roughenea  cylinden 
which  move  in  opposite  directions.  Between  these  the 
berries  are  carried  forward  with  a  flow  of  water,  and  the 
seeds  are  deprived  of  their  surrounding  pulp,  oeing  leh 
invested  in  the  skin  or  parchment  In  this  condition  they 
are  spread  out  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  they 
are  freed  from  the  husk  or  parchment  by  paasing  than 
between  heavy  wooden  rollers  and  winnowing  away  the 
broken  husks.  The  shelled  coffee  is  then  siiedhy  passing 
it  down  a  tube  perforated  throughout  its  length  with  holes 
of  regularly  increasing  diameter,  and  the  various  sizes  are 
next  hand-picked  to  free  them  from  defective  or  malformed 
seeds ;  the  coffee  is  then  ready  to  pack  for  export  A  tree 
in  good  bearing  will  yield  from  1^  to  2  lb  of  berries  in  a 
year ;  but  its  fertility  depen^  largely  upon  conditions  of 
climate,  situation,  and  soil.  Generally  trees  planted  m 
lofiy  drj  situations  and  in  light  soils  vield  small  hemes, 
which  give  a  rich  aromatic  coffee,  while  in  low,  flat,  moist 
climates  a  more  abundant  yield  of  a  large-sized  harj  is 
obtained.  The  greater  weight  of  the  coarser  (qualities  of 
coffee  more  than  makes  up  for  the  smaller  price  obtained 
for  them  as  against  the  higher  cost  of  the  nner  growths; 
and  therefore  (jualitv  is  too  oflen  sacrificed  to  quantity. 

The  cultivation  of  cofiTee  is  attended  with  many  rishs  and 
much  anxiety.  In  Ceylon,  where  British  capital  and  en- 
terprise have  hitherto  found  their  principal  scope,  the  es- 
tates are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  most  mischievous  and 
destructive  rodent,  the  coff*ee  or  Golunda  rat.  A  species 
of  insect  called  the  coffee  bug,  Leeanitan  eoffea.  is  a  still 
more  formidable  and  alarming  pest  with  which  planten 
have  to  contend.  Of  recent  vears  prominent  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  two  diseasea  conditions  arising  in  Sin- 
halese and  Indian  plantations  by  fungus  growths.  The 
first  called  the  coffee-leaf  disease,  app^ired  in  Ceylon  in 
1869,  and  in  Mysore  a  year  later.  The  fun^pis  in  this 
case,  HemiUia  tfostatriz,  is  endophytous,  growing  within 
the  substance  of  the  lea(  and  while  no  effective  cure  has 
been  discovered  for  it,  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  it  seriously 
affects  the  auality  or  amount  of  coffee  yielded  by  the  plants. 
The  second,  known  as  the  cofi*ee-rot,  on  the  other  hand, 
works  great  havoc  in  the  Mysore  plantations,  in  which  it 
has  been  observed,  being  especially  hurtful  in  wet  seasons. 
This  fungus  has  been  examined  bv  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  who 
names  it  PeUieularia  kolerotOf  ana  describes  the  affected 
leaves  as  being  covered  with  a  slimy  gelatinous  film, 
under  which  the  leaves  become  black  and  quickly  drop 
offlas  do  also  the  clusters  of  coffee  berries. 

Kaw  coffee  seeds  are  tough  and  homy  in  structure,  and 
are  devoid  of  the  peculiar  aroma  find  taste  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  roasted  seeds.  In  minute  structure 
coffee  is  so  distinct  from  all  other  vegetable  substances  that 
it  is  readily  recognized  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  as 
roasting  does  not  destroy  its  distinguishing  peculiaritiei^ 
microscopic  examination  forms  the  readiest  means  of  de- 
termining the  genuineness  of  any  sample.  The  substance 
of  the  seed,  according  to  Dr.  ELassall,  consists  ''of  an 
assemblage  of  vesicles  or  cells  of  an  angular  form,  whidh 
adhere  so  firmly  together  that  they  break  up  into  pieces 
rather  than  separate  into  distinct  and  perfect  ceUs.  The 
cavities  of  the  cells  include,  in  the  form  of  little  dropB, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  aromatic  volatile  oil,  on  toe 
presence  of  which  the  fragrance  and  many  of  Uie  active 
principles  of  the  berry  depend"  (see  fig.  2).  The  testa  or 
investing  membrane  of  the  seeds  has  a  layer  of  long  cells 
with  a  peculiar  pitted  structure.  In  chemical  composition 
the  seeds  are  complex^  and  they  contain  variable  propor- 
tions x>f  proximate  principles.  The  following  represents 
the  averaffe  constitution  of  raw  cofiTee  according  to  the 
analysis  of  M.  Payen : — 

Cellulose 34 

Water 12 

Fat 10  to  13 

Glucose,  dextrin,  and  organic  acid 15'6 

Legnmin  and  casein 10 

Other  nitrogenous  substances 3 

Caffeine 0-8 

Caffetannate  of  caffeine  and  potassium^     3*5  to  5*0 
Viscid  essential  oil  (insoluble  in  water)..  000] 
Aromatic  oils  (some  lighter,  some  heav- 
ier, than  water) 0*003 
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The  phjBiological  and  dietetic  valae  of  coffee  depends 
pincipallj  upon  the.  alkaloid  caffeine  which  it  contains, 
in  common  with  tea,  cocoa,  mat6  or  Para^^uaj  tea,  guarana, 
sod  the  African  kola  nut  Its  commercial  value  is,  how- 
erer,  determined  by  the  amoupt  of  the  aromatic  oil, 
ctfl^ne,  which  develops  in  it  by  the  process  of  roasting. 
Bj  prolonged  keeping  it  is  fonna  that  the  richness  of  anj 
■eedts  in  this  peculiar  oil  is  increased,  and  with  increased 
troma  the  coffee  also  yields  a  blander  and  more  mellow 
beverage.  Stored  coffee  loses  weight  at  first  with  great 
npiditv,  as  much  as  8  per  cent  naving  been  found  to 
dinipate  in  the  first  year  of  keeping,  5  per  cent  in  the 
teoood,  and  2  per  cent  in  the  tniid;  but  such  loes  of 
weight  is  more  than  compensated  by  improvement  in 
qaalitv  and  consequent  enhancement  of  value. 

In  tne  process  of  roasting,  coffee-seeds  swell  up  by  the 
liberation  of  gases  within  their  substance, — their  weight 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  opera- 
tion is  carried.  Boasting  also  develops  with  the  aromatic 
ctfieone  above  alluded  to  a  bitter  soluole  principle,  and  it 
liberates  a  portion  of  the  caffeine  from  its  combination  with 
caffetannic  acid.  Boasting  is  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  one,  moreover,  of  a  crucial  nature,  for  equally 
by  insufficient  and  by  excessive  roasting  much  of  the 
aroma  of  the  coffee  is  lost,  and  its  infusion  is  neither  agree- 
able to  the  palate  nor  exhilarating  in  its  influence.  The 
rotBter  must  judge  of  the  amount  of  heat  required  for  the 
adequate  roasting  of  different  qualities,  and  while  that  is 
variable,  the  range  of  roasting  temperature  proper  for  in- 
dividual kinds  is  only  narrow.  In  Continental  countries 
it  is  the  practice  to  roast  in  small  quantities,  and  thus  the 
whole  charge  is  well  under  the  control  of  the  roaster ;  but 
in  Britain  large  roasts  are  the  rule,  in  dealing  with  which 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  producing  uniform  torre- 
fiMJtion,  and  in  stopping  the  process  at  the  proper  moment 
The  coffee-roastine  apparatus  is  usually  a  malleable  iron 
cylinder  mountecT  to  revolve  over  the  fire  on  a  hollow 
ax]e  which  allows  the  escape  of  gases  generated  during 
torrefaction.  Messre.  W.  and  G.  I^w  of  Edinburgh  have 
btroduced  a  very  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  cylinder 
whereby  a  compound  simultaneous  horizontal  and  vertical 
motion  is  secured,  causing  the  seeds  to  be  tossed  about  in 
all  directions  and  communicating  a  uniform  heat  to  every 
portion  of  the  cylinder.  The  roasting  of  coffee  should  be 
done  as  short  a  time  as  practicable  before  the  ^ndins  for 
use,  and  as  ground  coffee  especially  parts  rapidly  with  its 
iroma,  the  grinding  should  only  be  done  when  coffee  if 
about  to  be  prepared.  Any  ground  coffee  which  may  be 
ke^  should  be  ngidly  excluded  from  the  air. 

While  Arabia  produces  the  choicest  variety  of  coffee, 
the  roasting  of  the  seeds  and  the  preparation  of  the  .bever- 
tge  are  also  here  conducted  with  unequalled  skill.  Mr.  W. 
U.  Palgrave  xives  the  following  account  of  these  operations 
in  his  OeninUand  Eattem  Ardma : — 

''Without  delay  Sowelylim  begins  his  preparations  for  coffee. 
These  open  by  about  five  minutes'  blowing  with  the  bellows, 
snd  arranging  the  charcoal  till  a  sufficient  beat  has  been  pro- 
duced. Next  he  places  the  largest  of  the  coffee-pots,  a  huge 
Baehine,  and  aboat  two-thirds  fall  of  clear  water,  close  by  the 
edge  of  the  glowing  coal-pit,  that  its  contents  may  become 
gradually  warm  while  other  operations  are  in  progress.  He 
then  takes  a  dirty  knotted  rag  out  of  a  niche  in  the  wall  dose 
by,  and  having  untied  it,  empties  out  of  it  three  or  four  hand- 
fols  of  nnroastod  coffee,  tJie  which  he  places  on  a  little  trencher 
cf  platted  grass,  and  picks  carefully  out  any  blackened  grains, 
or  other  non-homologous  substances  commonly  to  be  found  in- 
termixed with  the  berries  when  purchased  in  gross;  then,  after 
mooh  cleansing  and  shaking,  he  pours  the  grains  so  cleansed 
into  a  large  open  iron  ladle,  and  places  it  over  the  mouth  of  the 
fonnel,  at  the  same  time  blowing  the  bellows  and  stirring  the 
grains  gently  round  and  round  till  they  crackle,  redden,  and 
smoke  a  little,  but  carefully  withdrawing  them  from  the  heat 
long  before  they  turn  black  or  charred,  after  the  erroneous 
Cuhion  of  Turkey  and  Europe;  after  which  he  pats  them  a 
moment  to  cool  on  the  grass  platter.  He  then  sets  the  warm 
water  in  the  large  ooffee-pot  over  the  fire  aperture,  that  it  may 
be  ready  boiling  at  the  right  moment,  and  draws  in  close  be- 
tween Ids  own  trouserless  legs  a  large  stone  mortar  with  a  nar- 
row pii  in  Uie  middle,  Just  enough  to  admit  the  black  stone 
pestle  ol  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  which  he  now 
akes  in  hand.  Next  pouring  the  half-roasted  berries  into  the 
mortar  he  proceeds  to  pound  them,  striking  right  into  the  nar- 
row hoUow  with  wonderful  dexterity,  not  ever  missing  his  blow 
tin  the  beans  are  smashed,  but  not  reduced  into  powder.  He 
then  seoops  them  out,  now  reduced  to  a  sort  of  coarse  reddish 


grit,  very  unlike  the  fine  charcoal  powder  which  passes  in  i 
countries  for  coffee„and  out  of  which  every  particle  of  real 
aroma  has  long  since  been  burned  or  ground.  After  all  these 
operations  ...  he  takes  a  smaller  coffee-pot  in  hand,  fills  it 
more  than  half  with  hot  water  from  the  larger  vessel,  and  then, 
shaking  the  pounded  coffee  into  it,  sets  it  on  the  fira  to  boil, 
occasionally  stirring  it  with  a  small  stick  as  the  water  rises,  to 
check  the  ebullition  and  prevent  overflowing.  Nor  is  the  boil- 
ing staffe  to  be  long  or  vehement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  and 
should  be  as  slight  as  possible.  In  the  interim  he  takes  out  of 
another  rag-knot  a  few  aromatic  seeds  called  heyl,  an  Indian 

firoduct,  but  of  whose  scientific  name  P  regret  to  be  wholly 
gnorant,  or  a  little  saffron,  and  after  slightly  pounding  these 
ingredients,  throws  them  into  the  simmering  coffee  to  improve 
its  flavor, — for  such  an  additional  spicing  is  held  indispensable 
in  Arabia,  though  often  omitted  elsewhera  in  the  East  Sugar, 
I  may  say,  would  be  a  totally  unheard-of  profanation.  Last  of 
all,  he  strains  off  the  liquor  through  some  fibres  of  the  inner 
palm-bark,  placed  for  that  purpose  in  the  Jug-spout,  and  gets 
ready  the  tray  of  delicate  partircolored  fgnM  and  the  small 
coffee-cups  nady  for  pouring  out" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  were  proper  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  coffee  it  would  become  a  much 
more  popular  beverase  in  Great  Britain  than  it  now^  is ; 
but  to  obtain  it  in  perfection  much  greater  care  is  requisite 
than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  tea.  To  obtain  coffee  with 
a  full  aroma  it  must  be  prepared  as  an  infusion  with  boiling 
water,  or  the  water  ma^  simply  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
boiling  point  after  infusion  and  nothing  more.  Dr.  Parkea 
has,  however,  pointed  out  that  by  infusion  alone  much  of 


Fig.  3. — Napier's  Coffee  Apparatas. 

the  valuable  soluble  matter  in  ground  coffee  remains  un- 
extracted ;  and  he  recommends  that  the  coffee  which  has 
already  been  used  for  inf\ision  should  be  preserved  and 
boiled,  and  that  the  liquor  therefh)m  should  be  used  for 
inflising  a  firesh  supply.  By  this  means  the  substance  of 
the  previously  infused  coffee  and  the  aroma  of  the  new  are 
obtained  together.  Among  the  numerous  devices  which 
have  been  proposed  for  preparing  coffee,  none  is  more  ele- 
gant and  efllcient  than  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr. 
James  R.  Napier,  F.R.S.,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  David  Thomson  of  Glasgow.  It  consists  of  a  ghisa 
globe  a  (fig.  8),  an  infUsing  jar  6,  of  glass  or  porcelain,  and 
a  bent  tube  c,  of  block  tin  or  German  silver  fitted  by  a  cork 
stopper  into  the  neck  of  the  globe  and  passing  to  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  jar,  where  it  ends  in  a  finely  perforated  disa 
The  apparatus  also  requires  a  spirit  lamp  a  or  other  meana 
of  communicating  a  certain  amount  of  neat  to  the  globe. 
The  coffee  is  infused  with  boiling  water  in  the  jar,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  also  placed  in  the  globe. 
The  tube  is  then  fitted  in,  and  th^  spirit  lamp  is  lighted 
under  the  globe.  The  steam  generated  expels  the  air  from 
the  globe,  and  it  bubbles  up  through  the  jar.  When  the 
bubbles  of  air  cease  to  appear  almost  the  whole  of  the  air 
will  have  been  ejected,  and  on  withdrawing  the  lamp  the 
steam  in  the  glob!e  condenses,  creating  a  vacuum,  to  ml  up 
which  the  inmsed  coffee  rushes  up  through  the  metal  tube^ 
being  at  the  same  time  filtered  by  the  accumulated  coffee 
grounds  around  the  perforated  disc.  An  error  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  preparation  of  coffee,  which  results 
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prooably  frdm  the  habit  of  tea-making,  coosistB  in  using 
too  little  coffee.  For  a  pint  of  the  infiision  from  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  coffee  ought  to  be  used.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Aubert  a  cup  of  coffee  made  from 
a  Prussian  loth  ('587  oz.)  contains  from  1*5  to  1*9  grains  of 
caffeine. 

Coffee  belongs  to  the  medicinal  or  auxiliary  class  of  food 
substances,  being  solely  valuable  for  its  stimulant  effect 
upon  the  nervous  and  vascular  system.  It  produces  a  feel- 
ing of  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  comparable  to  a  certain 
stage  of  alcoholic  intoxication^  but  which  does  not  end 
in  depression  or  collapse.  It  increases  the  frecjuency  of 
the  pulse  Aghtens  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  and  it  sustains 
the  strength  under  prolonged  and  severe  muscular  exertion. 
The  value  of  its  hot  inAision  under  the  ri^rs  of  Arctic 
cold  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  all  Arctic 
explorers,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  useful  in  tropical  regions, 
where  it  beneficially  stimulates  the  action  of  the  skin.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  coffee  and  other  substances  contain- 
ing the  alkaloid  caffeine  have  an  influence  in  retarding  the 
waste  of  tissue  in  the  human  frame,  but  careful  and  extended 
obeervation  has  demonstrated  that  thev  have  no  such  effect 

Although  by  microscopic,  physical,  and  chemical  tests 
the  purity  of  coffee  can  be  oetermined  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, yet  ground  coffee  is  subjected  to  many  and  extensive 
adulterations.  Chief  among  the  adulterant  substances,  if 
it  can  be  so  called,  is  chicory  root ;  but  it  occupies  a  pe- 
culiar position,  since  very  many  people  on  the  Continent 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  deliberately  prefer  a  mixture 
of  chicory  with  coffee  to  pure  coffee.  Chicory  is  indeed 
destitute  of  the  stimulant  alkaloid  and  essential  oil  for 
which  coffee  is  valued ;  but  the  facts  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  prolonged  and  extended  use,  and  that  its  infusion 
is,  in  some  localities,  used  alone^  indicate  that  it  performs 
som^  useful  function  in  connection  with  coffee,  as  used  at 
least  by  Western  communities.  For  one  thing,  it  yields 
a  copious  amount  of  soluble  matter  in  infusion  with  hot 
water,  and  thus  gives  a  specious  appearance  of  strength  and 
substance  to  what  may  be  really  only  a  very  weak  prepara- 
tion of  coffee.  The  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  is  easily 
detected  by  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  both,  which 
the^r  retain  after  torrefaction,  being  very  characteristic  and 
distinct  The  granules  of  coffee,  moreover,  remain  hard 
and  angular  when  mixed  with  water,  to  which  they  com- 
municate but  little  color;  chicory,  on  the  other  hand, 
swelling  up  and  softening,  yields  a  deep  brown  color  to 
water  in  wnich  it  is  thrown.  The  specific  gravity  of  an 
infusion  of  chicory  is  aiso  much  higher  Uiap  that  of  coffee. 
Among  the  numerous  other  substances  used  to  adulterate 
coffee  are  roasted  and  ground  roots  of  the  dandelion,  car- 
roty parsnip,  and  beet ;  beans,  lupins,  and  other  leguminous 
seMs ;  wheat,  rice,  and  various  cereal  grains ;  the  seeds  of 
the  broom,  fenugreek,  and  iris ;  acorns ;  and  **  negro  coffee,'' 
the  seeds  of  Obnia  oecidenUdU.  These  with  many  more 
similar  substances  have  not  only  been  used  as  adulterants, 
but  under  various  hieh-sounding  names  several  of  them 
have  been  introduced  as  substitutes  for  coffee ;  but  they 
have  neither  merited  nor  obtained  any  success,  and  their 
sole  effect  has  been  to  bring  coffee  into  undeserved  dis- 
repute with  the  public. 

The  leaves  of  the  coffee-tree  contain  caffeine  in  larger 
proportion  than  the  seeds  themselves,  and  their  use  as  a 
substitute  for  tea  has  frequently  been  suggested.  The 
leaves  are  actually  so  used  in  Sumatra,  but  being  destitute 
of  any  attractive  aroma  such  as  is  possessed  by  both  tea 
and  coffee  the  infusion  is  not  palatable.  It  is,  moreover, 
pot  practicable  to  obtain  both  seeds  and  leaves  from  the 
same  plant,  and  as  the  commercial  demand  is  for  the  seed 
alone,  no  consideration  either  of  profit  or  of  any  dietetic 
or  economic  advantage  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  growth  of 
coffee  trees  on  account  of  their  leaves.  ( j.  pa.) 

COFFEB-DAMS  have  from  very  earlj^  times  been  em- 
ployed as  UMcful,  and  in  some  cases  indispensable  struc- 
tures in  executing  works  of  marine  and  river  engineering. 
By  excluding  the  water  from  the  area  they  enclose,  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  within  them  with  nearly  the  same 
ease  as  on  dry  land.  Whether  used  on  a  small  or  a  large 
scale — whether  as  low-tide  dams  of  clay  or  concrete  of 
only  a  few  feet  in  height,  or  as  high-water  dams  of  timber 
and  puddle  formed  to  resist  the  waves  of  the  sea,  they  arc 
in  every  sense  structures  of  great  importance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  hydraulic  engineering. 

Tide-cUuns  are  diiefly  used  in  laying  the  foundations  of 


piers  or  other  wdi'ks  that  must  be  founded  under  low-i 

level.  They  are  generally  made  of  clay  and  plankiDg, 
and  are  only  carried  to  the  height  of  about  3  feet  above 
low-water.  The  water  being  pumped  out  during  the  lait 
of  the  ebb  tide  affords  one  or  two  faours^  woric  at  loir 
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Fie.  1.— Gofier-dam  for  Soft  Bottom. 

water,  the  dam  being  submerged  on  the  rise  of  the  tids^ 
In  such  dams  a  sluice  should  be  introduced,  which  when 
open  may  allow  the  water  to  escape  wiUi  the  fidling  Ude 
and  so  save  pumping.  Such  tide-dams  when  exposed  to  a 
considerable  wash  of  sea  may  advantageously  be  made  of 
cement  rubble  masonry,  of  the  application  of  which  to 
coffeivdams  the  earliest  account  we  know  is  that  stated  in 
Stevenson's  Account  of  the  BeU-Bock  Lighihaute  (p.  230), 
where  he  succeesfully  employed  that  method  of  constrae- 
tion  in  1808  in  excavating  the  foundation  of  that  work. 


Fio.  2. — ^Coffer-dam  used  at  Thamos  Bmbankment 

When  it  is  required  to  sink  the  foundation  some  feet  into 
sand  and  gravel,  a  convenient  expedient  is  the  portable 
dam  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  described  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Boy,  Scot.  Soeidy  of  Arts^  1848,  to  whidi  ref- 
erence IS  made.  The  feature  in  this  tide-dam  is  the  ass 
of  double  framed  walings  to  support  andxUEect  the  drir 
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ing  ef  the  sheet  piles,  and  its  advantages  are  its  cheapness, 
its  portability,  and  its  readj  adaptation  to  a  sloping  or 
•▼en  TexT  irregular  bottom. 

Bat  when  it  is  necessary  entirely  to  exclude  the  water 
from  lai^  areas,  as,  for  example,  in  dock-woi'ks,  it  is 
necessarjr  to  adopt  cofier-dams  of  varied  construction  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  as  these  protecting 
coffer-dam  works,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  nature, 
demand  much  of  the  engineer's  skill  in  their  desi^  and 
construction,  we  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  different 
modes  of  construction  that  have  been  adopted  in  such  cases 
to  suit  the  varying  sub-soil  and  other  features  of  different 
works. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  particularly  in  bridge 
Imilding,  caissons  were  employed  in  early  times  instead  of 
coffer-dams,  but  they  are  now  entirely  out  of  use.  The 
caisson  was  a  fiatbottomed  baree  constructed  of  strongly 
framed  timber-work,  in  which  the  under  courses  forming 
the  foundation  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  for  example,  were 
built  at  any  convenient  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  caisson  was  then  floated  to  the  site  of  the  pier,  the 
bed  of  the  river  having  previously  been  dredged  so  as  to 
present  a  comparatively  level  and  smooth  surface.  On  the 
bed  so  prepared  the  caisson  was  sunk  by  admitting  the 
water  gradually  by  means 'of  a  valve  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  sides  were  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
their  easy  removal  from  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  when 
it  had  b^n  sunk  to  its  bed.  Bankine  mentions  a  caisson 
described  by  Becker  which  measured  63  feet  long,  21  feet 
broad,  and  15  feet  deep  over  all.  The  bottom  beams  used 
in  constructing  this  large  caisson  were  10  inches  sauare 
and  2  feet  10  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  ana  the 
uprights  forming  the  sides  were  10  inches  square  and  5 
feet  8  inches  apti^  from  centre  to  centre. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  dams 
used  in  soft  bottoms,  where  piles  can  be  driven,  are  con- 
structed of  timber,  and  vary  in  strength  according  to  the 
head  of  water  they  have  to  sustain.  But  the  eeneral  style 
of  construction  is  in  all  cases  the  same.  The  dams  are 
formed  of  parallel  rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  bottom, 
the  space  between  ibe  rows  oeing  filled  by  a  mass  of  clav 
puddle  of  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  the  water  which 
percolates  between  the  joints  of  the  piles.  In  cases  where 
the  head  of  water  is  not  great,  the  coffer-dam  is  generally 
eoDstructed  as  shovm  in  fig.  1,  where  the  gauge  piles  a 
are  driven  at  distances  varying  from  4  to  8  feet  apart, 
to  which  walings  b  are  fixed,  and  between  the  walings 
iheet  piles  c  are  driven.  The  sheet  piles  are  shod  with 
iron,  haying  a  sloping  edge  to  cause  the  piles  to  cling 
while  being  driven,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  bay  there 
it  a  key  pile  e,  having  a  slight  taper  which  on  being 
driven  down  compresses  the  sheet  piles  on  either  side 
of  it  closely  together.  In  cases  where  the  water  pres- 
mre  is  great  the  sheeting  piles  are  dispensed  with,  and 
the  dam  is  formed  of  two  or  sometimes  three  rows  of 
whole  timbers  having  the  clay  puddle  between  them. 
Fig.  2  is  a  dam  on  this  principle,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Thames  embankment,  and  described  in  the 
TranaaeHons  of  the  InatUiUion  of  Cml  Engineeri  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ridley,  and  after  the  explanations  that  have  been 
given,  its  construction  will  be  easily  understood  as  an  outer 
and  inner  dam  formed  of  two  rows  of  dose-driven  whole 
logs  with  intervening  spaces  of  6  feet  filled  with  day  pud- 
dle. In  all  cases  the  dams  must  be  supported  by  sufficient 
stays  or  struts,  abutting  on  firm  ground,  or,  when  this  can- 
not be  got,  on  dwarf  piles  driven  deep  enough  to  afford 
snffident  resistance.  It  is  also  important  to  remove  the  soft 
matter  between  the  rowsrof  piles  to  as  great  a  depth  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  fill  in  the  excavated  space  with  clay  puddle,  for 
although  the  timber-work  of  the  dam  must  be  constructed 
80  as  to  resist  pressures,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
greatest  risk  of  failure  arises  from  the  filtration  of  water 
under  the  bottom  of  the  sheeting  piles  and  puddle. 

The  coffer-dams  described  illustrate  the  general  con- 
struction of  such  works,  but  various  arrangements  of  the 
timber-work  have  been  adopted  to  suit  particular  situa- 
tions, such  as  Mr.  James  Walker's  coffer-dam  for  con- 
structing the  foundations  of  the  river  terrace  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Westminster  (vide  Min.  of  Proe.  of  Inst. 
tf  C.  E.,  vol.  i.),  and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw's  dam  for  the 
middle  level  drainage  of  Lincoln  (Min,  of  Proc  of  IntL  of 
CM  Engineen,  vol.  xxii.). 

▲11  the  examples  that  have  been  given  are  applicable  to 


situations  where  the  bottom  is  suffidently  soft  to  admit  of 
piles  bdng  driven.  But  cases  occur  where  this  is  impos- 
sible. Such,  for  example,  as  the  removal  of  obstructions 
from  the  beds  of  rivers  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay 
dry  a  lar^  area  of  solid  rock,  and  in  tnat  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  totally  different  construction  of  dam.  The 
accompanying  cut  (fig.  3)  shows  a  coffer-dam  designed  by 
Mr.  D.  Stevenson,  which  is  specially  adapted  to  a  hard 
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Fig.  3.  Coffor-dam  for  Hard  Bottom. 
A,  High  Water;  B,  Low  Water. 

bottom  where  piles  cannot  be  driven.*  It  is  formed  of  two 
rows  of  iron  piles  placed  3  feet  apart  and  jumped  into  the 
rock,  which  supports  two  linings  of  planking,  the  interme- 
diate space  being  filled  with  puddle,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture properly  stayed.  This  dam  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed on  many  works,  and  on  the  Bibble  navigation,  where 
It  was  first  introduced,  it  was  used  to  excavate  a  bed  of  rock 
300  yards  in  length  and  of  a  maximum  depth  of  13  feet  6 
I  2)r<MuaeHont  qf  AuUMion  qf  avU  Engineen,  vol.  ili^KP-JI^T. 
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inches.  The  maximum  depth  at  high  water  against  the 
dam  was  16  feet,  but  in  hign  river  floods  the  wnole  dam 
was  completely  submerged,  and  on  the  water  subsiding  it 
was  found  that  the  iron  rods,  although  jumped  onlj  15 
inches  into  the  rock,  were  not  drawn  from  their  fixtures. 

Dams  must  be  designed  with  a  special  regard  to  their 
sufficiency  to  resist  the  water  pressures  they  have  to  bear, 
and  Professor  Eankine  gives  tne  following  formulte,  in  his 
MasMnal  of  Oml  Engineering^  p.  612,  for  calculating  the  pres- 
sure which  the  struts  may  have  to  bear. 

Let  h  »  breadth  in  feet  of  the  dlTision  of  the  dam  BaBtained 
by  one  stnit, 
K  M  the  depth  of  water  in  feet, 
to  *■  the  weight  of  a  oubio  foot  of  water  in  lbs. 
P  M  the  pressure  of  water  against  that  division  of  dam ; 
Then — 

P  -  tc6aj«  -•-  2, 
and  the  moment  of  that  pressure  relative  to  a  horisontal  axis  at 
the  level  of  the  ground  is 

Let  A  be  the  height  above  the  ground  at  which  the  strut  abuts 
against  the  dam,  and  «  its  inoUnation  to  the  horison ;  the  thrust 
along  the  strut  is 

T  — Mseo.  «-i-A, 
from  whioh  the  soantling  required,  depending  on  the  sort  of 
timber  employed,  can  be  oaloulated. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  introduction  of 
iron  grlinders  and  compressed  air  for  founding  the  piers 
of  briages  has  not  only  superseded  the  use  of  timber  coffer- 
dams for  piers  in  soft  bottoms,  but  has  enabled  bridges  to 
be  securely  placed  in  situations  where  no  timber  dams  could 
have  answered  the  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  engineering  works  connected  with  river,  harbor,  and 
dock  improvement,  to  which  the  cylinder  system  is  auite 
inapplicable,  and  for  which  extensive  and  costly  coffer-oams 
of  the  kind  we  have  described  must  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  method  of  founding  by  iron  cylinders  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Bridge,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  (d.  s.) 

OOGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Gharente,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Biver  Gharente,  about  82  miles  by  rail  west  of 
Aneoul^me.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  communal 
college,  a  prison,  a  hospital,  a  church  of  Uie  12th  cen- 
tury dedicated  to  St.  Lqs^,  and  an  old  castle^  now  used 
as  a  wine>store,  in  the  park  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  Francis  I.,  marking  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, he  was  oom  in  14^.  The  most  important  industry 
of  CcM^nac  is  the  distillation  and  exportation  of  the  cele- 
brated brandy  to  which  the  town  gives  its  name  (see 
Brandt).  Iron  is  also  manufactured,  and  a  considerable 
trade  is  maintained  in  grain  and  cattle.  Cognac  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  many  places  that  bore 
the  name  of  Gondate ;  it  was  known  as  Goniacum  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  an  early  period  it  was  governed  by 
lords  of  its  own,  but  in  the  12th  century  it  became  subject 
to  the  counts  of  Angonmois.  In  1238  it  was  the  seat  of 
an  ecclesiastical  council  summoned  by  Gerard  of  Bordeaux ; 
and  in  1526  it  gave  its  name  to  a  treatv  concluded  against 
Charles  V.  by  Francis  I.,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the 
Pope,  Venice,  and  Milan.  In  1562  the  town  was  captured 
by  the  Huguenots,  and  in  1651  it  defied  the  prince  of  Condd. 
Before  the  Bevolution  it  possessed  a  fine  Benedictine  mon- 
astery and  two  other  convents.  The  population,  which  was 
only  4000  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  had  in- 
creased by  1872  to  12,950. 

COHESION.  See  Attraction,  Oafilulbt  Action, 
and  Constitution  of  Bodixs. 

COHOES,  one  of  the  most  important  manu&ctoring 
centres  in  Uie  United  States,  is  situated  in  Albany  County, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk 
witJh  the  Hudson,  just  below  the  fiimous  Cohoes  fall  on  the 
former  river,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  prosperitv.  It 
oontains  seven  churches  and  twenty-two  public  schools,  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  churches  being  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic St  Bernard's  and  the  Episcopal  St.  John's.  The  man- 
ufacturing establishments  comprise  six  cotton  mills  with 
4000  looms,  eighteen  knittins  mills,  a  rolling  mill,  a  pin 
fiuctorv,  a  knitting-needle  factory,  two  foundries,  three 
machine  shops,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  bedstead  factorv. 
In  1870  there  were  produced  54,342,000  yards  of  doth, 
83^600,000  knitting-needles,  and  350,000  packages  of  pins ; 
while  the  turn-out  of  hosiery  formed  a  tfiird  of  the  whole 


amount  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  whole 
water-power  of  the  river  for  some  distance  both  above 
and  below  the  falls  is  the  property  of  the  Cohoes  Com- 
pany instituted  in  1826;  and  the  various  manufactories 
obtain  their  share  at  a  fixed  annual  charse  for  eedi 
horse-power.  The  supply  is  regulated  by  a  dam  erected 
above  the  falls  in  1865,  and  by  a  system  of  five  canals. 
Cohoes  owes  its  rise  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Cohoes 
Manufacturing  Companv  in  1811.  It  obtained  the  rank 
of  a  village  in  1848  and  that  of  a  city  in  1869.  Its  pop- 
ulation in  1850  ^was  4229;  in  1860,  8800:  and  in  1870; 
15,357.  A  large  number  of  French  Cwacuans  are  to  be 
found  among  the  operatives. 

COIMBATOBE,  a  district  of  Bridsh  India,  in  the  Pres- 
idency of  Fort  St  G^Tge  or  Madras,  situated  between  10^ 
45'  and  11°  48'  N.  lat  and  between  76**  50'  and  78*»  IC  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mysore,  on  the  E.  by  the 
district  of  Balem,  the  Gauveri  Kiver  marking  the  entire 
boundary  line,  on  the  S.  by  Madura  and  Travanoore  State, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Cochin  State,  Malabar  District,  and  the 
Nilgirf  Hills.  CJoimbatore  may  be  described  as  a  flat,  open 
country,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south,  hut  opening  eastwards  on  to  the  ^reat  plain  of  the 
Camatic ;  the  average  height  of  the  plain  above  sea-level 
is  about  900  feet  The  principal  mountains  are  the  AnamAlf 
Hills,  in  the  south  of  the  district,  rising  at  places  to  a 
height  of  between  8000  and  9000  feet.  In  the  west,  the 
Palgh&t  and  Vallagirf  Hills  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Anamilf  range  and  the  Nilgir(s,  with  the  exception  of 
a  remarkable  gap  known  as  the  Palgh&t  Psss.  This  gap^ 
which  completelv  intersects  the  Gh&ts,  is  about  twentv 
miles  wide.  In  tne  north  is  a  range  of  primitive  trap-hills 
known  as  the  Gauveri  (Kaverf)  chain,  extending  eastwards 
from  tlie  Nilgirfs,  and  rising  in  places  to  a  height  of  4000 
feet  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Gauveri,  Bh&wani,  Noyel, 
and  Amr&watf.  Numerous  canals  are  cut  from  the  rivers 
for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  artificial  irrigation,  which  has 
proved  of  immense  benefit  to  the  country.  Well  and  tank 
water  is  also  lai^ly  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
total  area  of  Coimbatore  b  7432  square  miles,  of  which 
3877}  square  miles  or  2,488,000  acres  were  returned  as 
under  cultivation  in  1874-75,  viz.,  2,089,000  acres  under 
food  grains  or  com  crops,  80,000  acres  oilseeds,  61,000  acres 
green  and  garden  crops,  5000  acres  orchards,  and  258,000 
acres  under  special  crops.  Excellent  cotton  and  tobaooo  of 
a  superior  quality  are  produced.  Extensive  teak  forests 
exist  in  the  neighborhood.  Coimbatore  is  subdiTided 
into  10  tdluh  or  sub-districts,  and  contains  1515  villages. 
The  census  report  of  1872  returns  the  population  of  the 
districts  as  follows: — Hindus,  1,715,081;  Muhammadan8| 
36,026;  Native  Christians,  11,443;  Europeans  and 
Eurasians,  595;  Buddhists,  or  Jains,  56;  others,  73; 
total,  1,763,274.  The  principal  town  is  Coimbatore,  sit^ 
uated  in  10«>  59'  41"  N.  lat  ancr76*»  59'  46"  R  long. ;  it  forms 
a  station  on  the  line  of  railwav  between  Bey  our  and  Madras. 
Population  in  1872 — Hindus.  30,801;  Mahammadans, 
2599;  Christians,  1892;  Buddhists,  18;  total,  35,310. 
The  municipal  revenue  of  the  town  amounted  in  1874-75 
to  £3720,  and  the  expenditure  to  £3367.  Two  other  small 
towns — Karur  and  Erode — are  also  constituted  munici- 
palities. The  total  district  revenue  in  1874-75  amoant- 
ed  to  £304,818,  of  which  £253,536  was  derived  from 
land.  Coimbatore  district  was  acquired  bv  the  British  in 
1799  at  the  close  of  the  war  which  ended  with  the  death  of 
Tippu. 

uDIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Beira,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego,  115  miles 
N.N.K  of  Lisbon,  in  40*  14'  N.  lat  and  8°  24'  W.  long. 
It  is  built  for  the  most  part  on  rising  ground,  and  presents 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  picturesque  and  imposing 
appearance;  though  in  reality  its  nouses  have  individnaUy 
but  little  pretension,  and  its  streets  are,  almost  without 
exception,  narrow  and  mean.  It  derives  its  present 
importance  from  being  the  seat  of  the  only  university  in 
the  kingdom, — an  institution  which  was  originally  estab- 
lished at  Lisbon  in  1291,  was  transferred  to  Coimbra  in 
1306,  was  again  removed  to  Lisbon,  and  was  finallv  fixed  at 
Coimbra  in  1527.  There  are  five  faculties^ — ^theology,  law, 
medicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  with  flftv-two  pro- 
fessors and  twenty-one  substitutes;  and  in  lSi^4-75  the 
number  of  students  was  667,  of  whom  15  came  from  the 
Azores  and  11  from  Brazil.  The  library  contains  80,000 
volumes,  and  the  museums  and  laboratories  are  oa  an  ex- 
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mle.  In  connection  with  the  medical  facaltj 
» are  regalar  hospitals ;  the  mathematical  faculty  main- 
taios  an  obeeiratorj  from  which  an  excellent  view  can  be 
oblaiaed  of  the  whole  Tallej  of  the  Mond^;o ;  and  ontside 
of  the  town  there  is  a  botanic  garden  (especially  rich  in 
the  flora  of  Braail),  which  also  serves  as  a  public  prom- 
enade. Among  the  other  educational  establishments  are 
a  military  college^  ro:^al  college  of  arts,  and  an  epis- 
copal seminary.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suf- 
fiasan  to  the  archbishop  of  Braga ;  and  it  possesses  two 
eraedrals,  eight  parish  churches,  and  several  conven- 
toal  building  The  new  cathedral  is  of  little  interest; 
but  the  old  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Bomanesqne  Btyle, 
nd  retains  portions  of  the  mosque  which  it  replaced.  The 
principal  chnrdies  are  Santa  Crus,  of  the  16th  century, 
and  San  Salvador,  founded  by  Esterfto  Martines  in  1169. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Mond^;o  stand  the  ruins  of  the  once 
splendid  monastery  of  Santa  Clara,  established  by  Don 
Mor  Dias  in  1286 ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
crosBed  bv  a  fine  bridge  of  several  arches,  is  the  celebratea 
Qmnta  am  lagrimaa,  or  Villa  of  Tears,  where  Inez  de 
GsBtro  b  believed  to  have  been  murdered.  The  town  is 
nrpplied  with  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  20  arches. 
Toe  trade  is  purely  local,  as  the  river  is  navigable  only  in 
flood,  and  the  port  of  Figueira  is  20  miles  distant ;  but 
there  are  manumctures  of  potterv,  linen,  cloth,  and  articles 
of  bom ;  and  a  three  dayr  market  is  held  yearly  in  front 
of  the  Clara  monasteiv.  The  country  to  the  south  is  the 
most  fertile  and  salubrious  in  Portugal,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood is  accordingly  thickly  studdS  with  farm-houses 
and  villas.  The  population  of  the  dty  in  1864  was 
1M47. 

Coimbra  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Conemhriea,  the  site 
of  whieh,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  little  to  the  south.  The 
dtj  was  for  a  long  time  a  Moorish  stronghold,  but  in  1064  it 
was  captured  by  Ferdinand  the  Great  and  the  Cid.  Previous 
to  the  16th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  no 
fewer  than  seren  kings— Sancho  I.  and  II.,  Alphonso  I.,  II., 
and  ni.,  Pedro,  and  Ferdinand — were  bom  within  its  walls. 
In  1755  it  suflfered  considerably  from  the  earthquake.  In  1810 
a  dirision  of  the  French  army,  under  Massena,  were  made 
Drisoners  by  the  Bnglish  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1834  Don 
Miguel  made  the  city  his  headquarters ;  and  in  1846  it  was  the 
seeno  of  a  Miguelist  insurrection. 

OOIN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  and 
20  miles  west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  two  laree  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a 
town  hall.    Population,  8000. 

COINAGE  AKD  COINS.  See  Buixion,  Mint,  Monet, 
and  NnxiBMATiGS. 

OOIB^  a  rough,  strong  fibrous  substance  obtained  from 
the  outer  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut    See  Co€X)A-Nut  PAiiM. 

COIBE  (the  German  Chwr,  Italian  Cbvro,  and  Quera 
of  the  Romance  language  sptoken  in  the  district),  the 
capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons  or  Graubiinden, 
at  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  the  Plessnr,  a  short  distance 
above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Rhone,  in 
46«  6(/  W  N.  lat.  and  9*»  31'  26'''  E.  long.  It  Hes 
1830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  overshadowed 
by  the  Mittenberg  and  Pizokelberg.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  bespeaks 
its  antiquity.  The  upper  part  of  the  town,  or  BisnojD^s 
Qoarter,  was  once  surronnaed  with  walls,  and  it  is  still 
distingnished  from  the  lower  portion  as  the  almost  exclusive 
nridence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St  Lucius  is  its  most  remarkable  building,  ascribed 
in  part  to  Bishop  Tello  of  the  8th  century,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  a  legendary  British  king,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  Bufiered  martyrdom  in  the  town.  Of  antiquarian 
interest  are  the  statues  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  the  ancient 
wood  carvings^  and  several  monuments  by  Holbein  and 
porer.  Tlie  episcopal  palace  on  the  other  side  of  the  court 
is  believed  to  occnoy  the  site  of  a  Roman  castle ;  and  two 
sndent  towers,  profanbly  dating  from  the  10th  century,  are 
popularly  regarded  as  of  Roman  construction,  the  opinion 
oemg  supported  by  deriving  their  names,  Marsoel  and 
8|pinoelj  m)m  the  iktin  Moan  t»  Oeu/it  and  Sp^na  mi  Ocu/is. 
Tne  episcopal  school  is  now  administered  by  the  canton, 
snd  contains  a  rich  collection  of  native  literature.  In  the 
lower  town  are  situated  the  great  town-house,  with  a  public 
hbraiT  and  three  stained-slass  windows  of  the  16th  century ; 
the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St  Resula;  the  adminis- 
tntive  buildings ;  and  the  hospital  founded  by  Theodosius, 


a  superior  of  the  Capuchins.  The  prosperity  of  Coire  is 
chiefly  maintained  by  its  transit  trade  between  Germany 
and  Italy ;  but  it  also  engages  in  the  manufacture  of  cot* 
ton,  wool,  leather,  and  pewter  wares^  has  dye-works  and 
breweries,  and  deals  in  cattle  and  gram.  The  population, 
which  is  mainly  Protestant,  numbered  7552  in  1870. 

Coire  is  ideiitified  with  Gurxa  Rhmtorum,  a  late  Boman  city, 
first  mentioned  about  the  4th  century.  Its  bishopric,  which 
held  sway  over  an  extensive  district,  seems  to  have  been  founded 
in  470  by  Asimo.  In  the  16th  century  the  town  made  itself 
free  from  episcopal  control,  and  in  1460  obtained  from  the  em- 
peror, Frederick  IV.,  the  rank  of  an  imperial  city ;  but  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  it  split  with  the  empire  and 
Joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Grisons.  In  1526  the  Reforma- 
tion was  introduced ;  and  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of 
the  former  ecclesiastical  regime  was  vigorously  suppressed.  In 
the  17th  century  the  city  was  firequeotly  the  centre  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Cantons  and  the  Austrian  empire  which 
rag^  with  such  fury  and  so  many  alternations  of  success.  In 
1802  the  French  general  Massena  occupied  the  town,  and  from 
that  date  the  bishops  have  had  no  territorial  possessions. 

COJUTEPEC,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the  re- 
public  of  San  Salvador  and  the  department  or  Cuscatlan. 
about  15  miles  east  of  the  capital.  It  has  a  population  or 
about  15,000,  and  from  1854  to  1858  it  served  as  the  seat 
of  government  instead  of  San  Salvador,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  an  earthquake.  In  1872  it  took  part  in  a  rev- 
olutionary outbreak  against  the  existing  Government,  and 
the  Indian  fjopulation  unsuccessfully  attacked  the  garrison. 
The  town  gives  its  name  to  a  neighboring  volcano,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  5700  feet,  and  also  to  the  extensive 
lake,  otherwise  known  as  the  liake  of  Ilopango,  which  lies 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  and  gives  rise  to  the  Rio  Jiboa. 

COKE,  the  carbonaceous  residue  produced  when  coal  is 
subjected  to  a  strong  red  heat,  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
until  the  volatile  constituents  are  driven  oflf.  It  consists 
easentially  of  carbon,  the  so-called  fixed  carbon,  tosether 
with  the  incombustible  matters  or  ash  contained  in  the 
coal  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  addition  to  these  it 
almost  invariably  contains  small  quantities  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  whole,  however,  not  exceeding 
2  or  8  per  cent,  it  also  contains  water,  the  amount  of 
which  may  vary  considerably  according  to  the  method  of 
manufacture.  When  produced  rapidlv  and  at  a  low  heat, 
as  in  gas-making,  it  is  of  a  dull  olack  color,  and  a  loose 
spMongy  or  pumice-like  texture,  and  isnites  with  compar- 
ative^ ease,  though  less  readily  than  bituminous  coal,  so 
that  it  may  be  burnt  in  open  fire-places ;  but  when  a  long- 
continued  heat  is  used,  as  in  the  preparation  of  coke  for 
iron  and  steel  melting,  the  product  is  hard  and  dense,  is 
often  prismatic  in' structure,  nas  a  brilliant  semi-metallio 
lustre  and  silvery-grey  color,  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity,  and  can  only  be  burnt  in  furnaces  provided 
with  a  strong  chimney  draught  or  an  artificial  blast  The 
strength  and  cohesive  properties  are  also  intimately  related 
to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  coals  employed, 
which  are  said  to  be  caking  or  non-caking  according  to 
the  compact  or  fragmentary  character  of  the  coke  pro- 
duced. 

The  simplest  method  of  coking,  that  in  open  heaps  or 
piles,  is  conducted  in  a  ver^  similar  manner  to  charcoal 
burning.  The  coal  is  piled  in  a  domed  heap  about  30  feet 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  with  a  chimney  of  bricks 
arranged  in  open  chequer  work  in  the  centre,  around 
which  the  largest  lumps  of  coal  are  plftced  so  as  to  allow 
a  free  draft  through  the  mass.  The  outside  of  the  hea^  is 
covered  witli  a  coating  of  wet  coke  dust,  excei>t  a  nng 
about  a  foot  hish  at  the  bottom.  Fire  is  communicated  by 
putting  a  few  five  coals  near  the  top  of  the  chimney,  or 
from  Uie  interior  by  throwing  them  down  the  chimney, 
and  the  combustion  proceeds  downwards  and  outwards  by 
the  draught  through  the  uncovered  portion  at  the  bottom. 
Whenever  the  fire  takes  too  strong  a  nold  and  bums  out  to 
the  surface  it  is  damped  by  plastering  over  the  spot  with 
wet  coke  dust  and  earth,  this  being  a  point  requinuff  con- 
siderable skill  on  the  part  of  the  coke  burner.  When 
flame  and  smoke  are  no  longer  given  off,  which  usually 
happens  in  from  five  to  six  days,  the  whole  sur&ce  is 
smothered  with  coke  dust,  and  the  chimney  is  stopped  for 
three  or  four  days  longer,  when  the  heap  is  sumcientlv 
cooled  to  allow  of  the  coke  being  broken  up  and  removed, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  drawn.  The  cooling  is  usually  expe- 
dited by  throwing  water  upon  the  heap  bej^rfL  d£ 
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The  priDciple  of  coking  in  rectangular  piles  is  generally 
similar  to  tne  foreeoing,  but  chimneys  are  not  used.  The 
dimensions  generuly  adopted  are  a  height  of  from  3}  to 
5  feety  and  a Ibreadth  of  12  feet  at  the  base. 

In  cokine  by  clamps  or  kilns  a  rectangular  pile  of  coal 
is  enclosed  Detween  upright  walls,  having  a  system  of  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  piftssages  traversing  them  at  intervals, 
which  serve  as  chimneys  to  conduct  the  combustion  through 
the  pile.  This  system  has  been  used  at  different  times  in 
South  Wales,  Grermany,  and  other  places,  but  is  now  gen- 
erally abandoned,  as  the  draught  holes  have  a  tendency 
to  consume  the  coal  unnecessarily  unless  very  carefully 
watched. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  coke  used  for  industrial 
purposes  is  maoe  in  close  kilns  or  ovens.  These  vary  very 
considerably  in  form  and  details  of  construction,  but  the 
same  general  principles  are  observed  in  all,  the  object 
being  to  effect  the  coKinff  as  much  as  possible  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  volatile  inflammable  gases  given  off  above 
the  surface  of  the  coal,  and  to  protect  the  latter  from  the 
direct  access  of  currents  of  air.  A  further  object  is  the 
utilization  of  the  heat  given  off  by  the  waste  ^es,  which 
may  be  employed  to  heat  the  oven  by  circulating^  them  in 
flues  round  the  outside,  and  further  by  employing  them 
for  the  accessorv  objects  of  raising  steam,  heating  air,  &c, 
in  collieries  ana  iron-works. 

In  its  oldest  and  simplest  form,  the  coke  oven  consists  'of  a 
roand  obamber  from  7  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  low  oyl- 
Indrical  wall,  and  a  domed  roof  rising  about  20  inches  in  height 
above  the  floor.  A  hole  about  1  foot  in  diameter  in  the  crown 
of  the  roof  serves  for  charging,  and  the  finished  coke  is  drawn 
through  a  door  in  the  wall,  about  2^  feet  square.  When  cleared 
for  a  fresh  charge,  the  oven  being  red-hot,  small  coal  is  intro- 
dnoed  through  the  hole  in  the  roof,  and  spread  uniformly  over 
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the  floor,  until  it  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
roof,  when  the  doorway  is  filled  up  with  loose  bricks,  which 
give  a  sufficient  passage  between  them  for  the  admission  of  air 
to  ignite  the  gases  given  off  by  the  distillation  of  the  heated 
ooal.  After  a  few  hours  these  air-ways  must  be  closed  by 
plastering  up  the  brickwork,  except  the  top  layer,  which  is  left 
open  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  heat  developed  by  the  burn- 
ing gases  causes  the  coking  to  proceed  downwards  until  the 
sbtire  charge  is  converted,  this  taking  fh>m  three  to  four  days, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  coal.  When  the  escape  of  flame 
from  the  hole  in  the  roof  ceases,  all  apertures  are  stopped 
whereby  air  can  enter  to  the  incandescent  mass,  which  being  no 
longer  protected  by  an  atmosphere  of  combustible  gases,  would 
bum  to  waste  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  At 
this  point,  therefore,  all  holes  in  the  oven  and  chimney  are  com- 
pletely dosed  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  the  door  is  opened, 
and  the  coke,  which  forms  a  coherent  mass,  somewhat  less  in 
sise  tiian  the  original  charge,  and  divided  by  a  system  of  col- 
umnar Joints,  is  removed  by  an  iron  drag,  or  cross-bar,  inserted 
at  the  far  end  of  the  floor,  and  moved  by  a  chain  and  windlass, 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  hose  being  used  to  quench  the  glowing 
eoke  as  it  is  brought  out.  This  class  of  oven,  which  is  now  not 
much  used,  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  railway  oompanies, 
when  coke  was  burnt  exclusively  in  locomotives,  and  is  also 
common  in  the  Durham  coal-field.  They  are  generally  known 
as  beehive  ovens,  also  as  bakers'  ovens.  Usilally  from  six  to 
ten,  or  twelve,  or  more  ovens  are  placed  side  by  side  in  one 
block  of  brickwork,  which  is  supplied  with  a  tall  chimney,  the 
Individual  ovens  being  connected  oy  pillars,  with  well-regulated 
dampers.    A  railway  is  generally  laid  along  the  top  of  the 


range  of  ovens,  so  that  the  charging  can  be  effected  di.^wtly 
from  the  colliery  trucks.  The  yield  of  coke  by  this  method 
may  be  from  55  to  65  per  oent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ooal.  With  charges  varying  from  3  to  10  tons,  the  operation, 
including  the  period  of  cooling,  lasts  from  four  to  seven  days. 
The  coke  obtained  is  of  the  highest  quality,  being  dense  and 
well  burned.  In  some  cases  the  cooling  of  the  coke  is  effeeted 
by  watering  it  before  drawing.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
sulphur  removed  by  this  method,  as  the  steam  generated  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sulphide  of  iron  in  the  heated 
mass,  formed  from  pyrites  in  the  coal,  produces  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  amount  of  desul- 
phurization  by  this  method  is,  however,  practically  insignifi- 
cant, as  the  operation  does  not  last  a  sufiloient  time  to  allow  the 
mass  of  the  luel  to  be  affected.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  in 
finished  coke,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  original  coal,  may 
be  roughly  stated  at  about  one-half.  It  has  been  sought  to 
reduce  the  amount  by  decomposing  the  residual  ferrous  sul 
phide  in  various  ways,  as  by  tne  addition  of  salt,  carbonate  of 
soda,  lime,  etc.,  to  the  coal  before  coking,  but  none  of  these 
methods  is  found  to  be  practically  useful. 

In  the  South  Wales  coal-field  the  ordinary  form  of  ooke  oven 
is  nearly  rectangular,  being  about  14  feet  long,  5  feet  wide  at 
the  back,  and  6  feet  at  the  front  or  drawing  ends ;  the  height  to 
the  crown  of  the  cylindrical  roof  is  5  feet  6  inches,  with  usually 
two  charging  holes.  Two  charges  are  worked  weekly,  the  firsts 
of  4^  tons,  is  finished  in  three  &ys,  while  the  second,  of  6  tons, 
is  allowed  four  days,  so  as  to  remain  in  the  oven  over  Sunday. 
The  yield  in  both  eases  is  about  the  same. 

The  addition  of  heating  flues  exterior  to  the  wall  of  the  oven 
allows  the  time  of  coking  to  be  very  much  shortened.  Of  the 
numerous  contrivances  proposed  for  this  purpose,  that  of  a 
Belgian  engineer,  Mr.  Copp6e,  has  latterly  come  into  favor  in 
many  places,  as  very  well  adapted  for  use  with  oomparatirely 
dry  coal.  The  coking  chamber  is  a  long  narrow  retort  of  firs 
brick,  measuring  about  30  feet  in  length,  17  inches  in  width  at 
the  front,  and  about  2  inches  more  at  the  back,  where  tlM 
charge  is  pushed  out,  with  vertical  walls  about  3i  feet  high, 
covered  by  a  low  arched  roof.  One  of  these  walls  is  solid,  but 
the  other  contains  twenty -eight  vertical  descending  flues  (/) 
which  communicate  with  the  interior  at  the  springing  of 
the  roof,  and  below  with  the  large  flue  of  the  same  width 
as  the  oven,  and  running  along  its  entire  length.  As  usu- 
ally built,  a  series  or  battery  includes  about  thirty  ovens, 
which  are  arranged  in  pairs  as  in  the  figure,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  left  hand  Qven  (A)  is  heated  by 
the  joint  current  of  gases  on  both  sid/M,  while  B  is  heated 
on  one  side  by  its  own  gas,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  the 
next  oven  to  the  right.  The  current  then  passes  along  the 
bottom  flue  of  A,  and  back  through  that  of  B,  whence  it 
escapes  by  a  flue  to  the  chimney,  or  may  be  led  to  a  steam 
boiler  if  the  waste  heat  is  used,  as  is  generally  the  case^ 
for  raising  steam.  The  working  of  the  ac^aoent  pair  of 
ovens  is  so  arranged  that  they  are  drawn  alternately  at 
exactly  intermediate  periods ;  thus  supposing  the  time  of 
coking  to  be  forty-eight  hours,  A  is  drawn  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  charging  of  B,  while  the  latter  is  in  full 
activity,  and  keeps  up  the  heat  of  the  empty  oven  dur- 
ing charging,  while  necessarily  the  burning  hydrocarbon 
gases  given  off  during  the  first  heating  of  the  ooal  tend 
to  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  adjoining  oven.  At  Ebbw 
Vale,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  the  coking  requires  only 
twenty-four  hours,  the  ovens  are  numbered  consecutively,  the 
odd  numbers  being  drawn  and  recharged  in  the  morning,  and 
the  even  ones  twelve  hours  later.  The  combustion  of  the  gases 
is  effected  by  air  which  is  brought  in  through  special  channels 
(e)  in  the  brickwork  communicating  with  the  gas  flues  at  the 
top,  and  becomes  heated  in  the  passage.  The  object  sought  to 
be  obtained  is  the  combustion  or  the  gases  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  flues,  and  not  in  the  oven  itself.  The  oven  is  oHMed  at 
both  ends  hj  cast-iron  doors  in  two  parts,  which  can  be  opened 
together  or  separately  during  the  drawing  and  recharging.  The 
charging  is  effected  through  three  holes  (D  D)  in  the  roof,  the 
ooal,  in  the  form  of  slack,  being  contained  in  hopper-shaped 
trams,  running  upon  rails,  which  are  run  over  the  holes  and 
emptied  by  drawing  a  slide.  The  charge  is  about  3  tons,  and 
the  yield  from  36  to  44  cwt.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
coal  operated  upon.  The  finished  coke  forms  a  prismatic  mass, 
30  feet  long,  3  reet  high,  and  16  inches  broad;  it  is  pushed  out 
by  a  ram,  shaped  like  the  cross  section  of  the  oven,  which  is 
moved  by  steam  power  acting  upon  a  long  racked  rod.  This 
apparatus,  together  with  the  engine  and  boiler  for  moving  it, 
is  mounted  on  a  carriage  moving  on  a  railway  in  front  of  the 
range  of  ovens,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  up  to  any  one  of  them 
as  required.  The  mass  of  coke  is  pushed  out  on  to  a  floor 
running  along  the  back,  where  it  is  immediately  broken,  and 

auenched  by  heavily  watering  the  fragments.    The  whole  opera- 
on,  including  the  drawing  and  recharging  of  the  empty  oven, 
is  effected  in  about  eight  minutes.    The  yield  of  coke  very 
closely  approximates  to  that  obtained  by  experiments  in  cruci- 
bles.   A  similar  kind  of  oven  with  optsidiD^heatiiwi flues,  that 
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of  the  Brothtn  Appolt,  dm  oem  in  nie  for  aeyeral  yean  on  the 
CoBtinaDt,  more  partieularlj  in  France.  It  differa  from  Copp^e'a 
in  the  poaitlon  of  the  coking  ohamberB,  which  are  Tertioal  in- 
ilaed  of  horifontal,  the  ooal  being  charged  from  the  top,  and 
the  ftoiihed  ooke  dropped  into  a  truck  placed  below.  Varions 
Mhemes  hare  been  proposed  at  different  times  for  the  purpose 
of  ntilifing  the  oondensible  products,  such  as  tar,  ammoniacal 
water,  eto.,  given  off  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process  of 
eoking,  but  they  are  not  generally  found  to  be  applicable  to  the 
naottCkcture  of  metallurgical  coke,  being  only  suited  for  gas- 
works, where  the  quality  of  the  coke  is  only  a  leoondary  eon- 
iideration. 

The  slack  of  dry  or  non-oaking  ooal,  or  anthracite,  which 
essnot  be  coked  alone,  may  be  converted  into  a  useful  coke  by 
mixiDg  it  with  a  proportion  of  bituminous  coal,  or  gas-pitch,  or 
a  mixture  of  both.  At  Swansea,  a  mixture  of  60  to  70  per  cent, 
of  anthracite  with  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  bituminous  coal, 
tad  6  or  6  of  gas-pitch,  made  by  grinding  the  ingredients  in 
one  of  Carr's  disintegrator  mills,  is  coked  in  the  ordinary  South 
Wales  ovens,  a  thin  layer  of  bituminous  coal  being  placed  ^bove 
the  eharge  before  it  is  lighted,  to  prevent  the  pitch  from  bum- 
bg  to  waste.  The  yield  of  ooke  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  charge.  Jt  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  about  23  per 
•ent  heavier  than  that  made  from  bituminous  coal,  with  a  cor- 
Ttspondingly  higher  calorific  value. 

Coke  18  used  for  all  purposes  where  a  stnokeless  fire  is 
required,  as,  for  instance,  in  drying  malt  on  hops,  or  in 
raising  steam  in  locomotives  within  the  limits  of  towns, 
abo  for  pnxiacing  strong  local  heat,  as  in  meltine  metals 
'gold,  silver,  brass,  or  steel)  in  crucibles  in  air  furnaces. 
in  bUst  furnaces  its  value  depends  upon  the  difficulty  of 
oombustion,  so  that  the  particles  keep  their  form  until 
they  reach  the  proper  place  of  oombustion  at  the  point  of 
entry  of  the  blast  m  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace.  The 
great  economy  of  fuel  tliat  has  been  effected  in  the  process 
of  iron  smelting  in  the  Cleveland  district  by  increasing 
the  height  of  the  furnaces,  is  in  ^reat  part  due  to  the 
strength  of  the  coke  used,  which  is  made  in  the  south 
part  of  the  Durham  coal-field,  and  has  sufficient  cohesive 
power  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  iron-making 
materials  from  80  to  100  feet  in  height  without  crushing, 
a  result  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  coke  of  other 
districts.  Finely  ground  coke  is  used  mixed  with  clay 
Ibr  making  crucibles  for  stee^  melting,  and  also  for  fiU- 
iog  the  hearths  of  blast-fnmaoes  in  many  German  smelt- 
ing works. 

Apart  from  its  convenience  for  special  jpnrpoees,  coke  is 
not  an  economical  fuel,  the  useful  heating  effect  being 
about  the  same  as  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  coal.  This 
circamstance  has  led  to  the  nearly  general  abandonment 
of  coke  and  the  substitution  of  raw  ooal  as  fuel  in  locomo- 
tive ennnes  on  railways. 

For  lull  accounts  of  the  different  systems  of  coke  ovens 
■nd  details  of  their  construction,  see  Percjr's  MeiaUurgy, 
inbx>ductory  volume  on  fuel,  Ac^  2d  edition,  London. 
1975,  and  Jordan's  Album  du  Qmn  de  MelaUurgie.  Paris, 
1874.  ''(H.B.) 

COKE,  8iB  Edward  (1552-1633),  one  of  the  most 
emdite  of  English  lawyers,  was  bom  at  Mileham,  in  Nor- 
folk, on  February  1,  1562.  When  only  ten  years  old  he 
lost  his  father,  who  was  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
From  the  grammar-school  of  Norwich  he  passed  to  Trin- 
i^  College,  Cambridge ;  and  after  a  course  of  three  years, 
in  1572  he  entered  the  Inn  to  which  his  father  had  be- 
longed. To  the  study  of  law  he  devoted  himself  from  the 
first  with  the  intensest  application ;  he  slept  only  six  hours, 
and  from  three  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night  he  read 
or  took  notes  of  the  cases  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  with 
m  little  interroption  as  possible.  In  1578  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  reader  at 
Lyon's  Inn.  His  extensive  and  exact  1^1  erudition,  and 
the  skill  witli  which  he  argued  the  intricate  cases  of 
Lord  Cromwell  and  Edward  Shelley,  soon  brought  him  a 
practice  never  before  equalled,  ana  caused  him  to  be 
Qniversaliy  recognized  as  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  day. 
In  1586  he  was  made  recorder  of  Norwich,  and  in  1592 
leoorder  of  London,  solicitor-general,  and  reader  in  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  1593  he  was  returned  as  member  of 
parliament  for  his  native  county,  and  also  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  of  Commons.  In  1594  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  despite  the  claims  of  Bacon, 
who  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  As 
crown  lawyer  his  treatment  of  the  accused  was  marked  by 
more  than  the  harshness  and  violence  common  in  his  time; 
and  the  &me  of  the  victim  has  caused  his  behavior  in  the 


trial  of  Raleigh  to  be  lastingly  remembered  agaiost  him. 
While  the  prisoner  defend^  himself  with  the  oidmest 
dignity  and  self-possession,  Coke  burst  into  the  bitterest 
invective,  brutally  addressing  the  great  courtier  as  if  he 
had  been  a  servant,  in  the  phrase,  lonf  remembered  for  its 
insolence  and  its  utter  injustice, — "Thou  hast  an  English 
&ce,  but  a  Spanish  heart  r' 

In  1582  Coke  married  the  daughter  of  John  Paston,  a 
Suffblkshire  gentleman,  receiving  with  her  a  fortune  of 
£30,000;  but  in  six  months  he  was  left  a  widower. 
Shortly  after  he  sought  the  hand  of  Ladv  Elisabeth 
Hatton,  daughter  of  Thomas,  second  Lord  Bui-ghlev, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  great  Cecil.  Bacon  was  again 
his  rival,  and  again  unsuccessfully:  the  wealthy  young 
widow  became — not,  it  is  said,  to  nis  future  comfort — 
Coke's  second  wife. 

In  1606  Coke  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  but  in  1613  he  was  removed  to  the  office  of  chief- 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  which  gave  him  less  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  with  the  court  The  change,  though 
it  brought  promotion  in  dignity,  caused  a  diminution  of 
income  as  well  as  of  power;  but  Coke  received  some 
compensation  in  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  independence  of  his  conduct  as  a  judse, 
though  not  unmixed  with  the  baser  elements  of  prejudice 
and  vulgar  love  of  authority,  has  partly  earned  forgive- 
ness for  the  harshness  which  was  so  prominent  in  his  sturdy 
character.  Full  of  an  extreme  reverence  for  the  common 
law  which  he  knew  so  well,  he  defended  it  alike  against 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the 
royal  prerogative.  In  a  narrow  spirit,  and  strongly  in- 
fluenced, no  doubt,  by  his  enmity  to  the  chancellor,  Eger- 
ton,  he  sought  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  Conrt 
of  Chanceiy  with  even  the  unjust  decisions  of  the  other 
courts.  In  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a  sentence  given 
in  the  Eing^s  Bench,  he  advised  the  victorious,  but  guilty, 
party  to  bring  an  action  of  premunire  against  all  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  tne  appeal,  and  his  authority 
was  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  the  verdict  he  de- 
sired. On  the  other  hand.  Coke  has  the  credit  of  having 
repeatedly  braved  the  anger  of  the  king.  He  freely  gave 
his  opinion  tliat  the  royal  proclamation  cannot  make  that 
an  offence  which  was  not  an  offence  before.  An  equally 
famous  but  less  satisfactory  instance  occurred  during  the 
trial  of  Peacham,  a  divine  in  whose  study  a  sermon  had 
been  found  containing  libellous  accusations  against  the 
king  and  the  Qovemment  There  was  nothing  to  give 
color  to  the  charge  of  high  treason  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  the  sermon  had  never  been  preached  or  pub- 
lished ;  yet  Peacham  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  Baoon  was 
ordered  to  confer  with  the  judges  individually  conoemina 
the  matter.  Coke  declared  such  conference  to  be  illegal 
and  refused  to  give  an  opinion,  except  in  writing,  and  even 
then  he  seems  to  have  said  nothing  decided.  But  the 
most  remarkable  case  of  all  occurrra  in  the  next  year 
(1616).  A  trial  was  held  before  Coke  in  which  one  of 
the  counsel  denied  the  validity  of  a  grant  made  by  the 
king  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  of  a  benefice  to  be  held  tn 
eommendam,  James,  through  Bacon,  who  was  then  at- 
torney-general, commanded  Uie  chief -iustice  to  delajr  iudg- 
ment  till  he  himself  should  discuss  the  question  with  the 
judges.  At  Coke's  request  Baoon  sent  a  letter  containing 
the  same  command  to  each  of  the  judges,  and  Coke  then 
obtained  their  signatures  to  a  paper  declaring  that  the 
attorney-general's  instructions  were  illegal,  and  that  they 
were  bound  to  proceed  with  the  case.  His  Majesty  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure,  and  summoned  them  before  him 
m  the  council-chamber,  where  he  insisted  on  his  supreme 
prerogative,  which,  he  said,  ought  not  to  be  discussed  in 
ordinary  ar^ment.  Upon  this  all  the  judges  fell  on  their 
knees,  seeking  pardon  for  the  form  of  their  letter;  but 
Coke  ventured  to  declare  his  continued  belief  in  the  loyal^ 
of  its  substance,  and  when  asked  if  he  would  in  the  future 
delay  a  case  at  the  king's  order,  the  only  reply  he  would 
vouchsafe  was  that  he  woifld  do  what  became  him  as  a 
Judge.  Soon  after  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices  on 
the  following  charges, — the  concealment,  as  attorney- 
general,  of  a  bond  belonging  to  the  king,  a  charge  which 
could  not  be  proved,  illegal  interference  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  disrespect  to  the  king  in  the  case  of  com- 
mendams.  He  was  also  ordered  bj  the  council  to  revise 
his  book  of  reports,  which  was  said  to  contain  manjr  ex* 
travagant  opimons  (June,  1616). 
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Coke  did  not  saffer  these  losses  with  patience.  He  of- 
fered his  daughter  Frances,  then  little  more  than  a  child, 
in  marriage  to  Sir  John  Villiers,  brother  of  the  favorite 
Bnckingham.  Her  mother,  supported  at  first  by  her 
husband's  great  rival  and  her  own  former  suitor,  ]Bacon, 
objected  to  the  match,  and  placed  her  in  concealment. 
But  Coke  discovered  her  hiding-place:  and  she  was  forced 
to  wed  the  man  whom  she  declared  tnat  of  all  others  she 
abhorred.  The  result  was  the  desertion  of  the  husband 
and  the  fall  of  the  wife.  It  is  said,  however,  that  after  his 
daughter's  public  penance  in  the  Savoy  Church,  Coke  had 
heart  enough  to  receive  her  back  to  the  home  which  he 
had  forced  her  to  leave.  Almost  all  that  he  ^^ained  by  his 
heartless  diplomacj  was  a  seat  in  the  council  and  in  the 
StaivChamber. 

In  1620  a  new  and  more  honorable  career  opened  for 
him.  He  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Liskeard ; 
and  henceforth  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
oonstitutional  party.  It  was  he  who  proposed  a  remon- 
strance against  the  growth  of  Popery  and  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Charles  to  the  infanta  of  Spain,  and  who  lea  the 
Commons  in  the  decisive  step  of  entering  on  the  journal  of 
the  House  the  famous  petition  of  the  18th  December,  1621. 
insiptsng  on  the  fi  aec'om  of  parliamentary  discussion,  ana 
the  lib^y  of  speech  cf  every  individual  member.  In  con- 
sequence, together  with  Jt^m  and  Sir  Kobert  Philips,  he 
was  thrown  into  confinement;  and,  when  in  the  August 
of  the  next  year  he  was  released,  he  was  commanded  to 
remain  in  his  house  at  Stoke-Poges  during  his  Majesty's 

fleasure.  Of  tlie  first  and  second  parliaments  of  Cnarles 
.  Coke  was  a^ain  a  member.  From  the  second  he  was 
excluded  by  being  appointed  sherlfif  of  Buckinghamshire. 
In  1628  he  was  at  once  returned  for  both  Buckinghamshire 
and  Sufiblk,  and  he  took  his  seat  for  the  former  county. 
After  rendering  other  valuable  suj^port  to  the  popular  cause, 
he  took  a  most  important  part  m  drawing  up  the  great 
Petition  of  Bight.  The  last  act  of  his  public  career  was  to 
bewail  with  tears  the  ruin  which  he  declared  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  bringing  upon  the  country.  At  the 
dose  of  the  session  he  retired  into  private  life ;  and  the 
six  years  that  remained  to  him  were  spent  in  revising  and 
improving  the  works  upon  which,  at  least  as  much  as  upon 
his  public  career,  his  fame  now  rests.  He  died  on  the  dd 
September,  1633. 

Coke  published  Inatitutet,  of  which  the  first  is  also  known  as 
"  Coke  upon  Littleton,"  ReporUf  A  TreaiUe  of  Bail  and  Main- 
prtM,  The  Complete  OopyholdeTf  A  Beading  on  Finee  and  Be- 


COLBEBG,  or  Kolbebo,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Prussia,  in  tlie  former  province  of  Pomerania,  and  the 
government  of  Koelin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Persante, 
which  falls  into  the  Baltic  about  a  mile  below  the  town. 
It  has  a  handsome  market-place,  adorned  since  1864  with 
a  statue  of  Frederick  William  IV. ;  and  there  are  several 
pretty  extensive  suburbs,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  Munde,  in  great  measure  the  growth  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St 
Mary's,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Pome- 
rania^ dating  from  1316,  the  council-house  erected  after  the 
plans  of  Zwimer,  the  citadel,  and  the  aqueduct  by  which 
the  town  is  supplied  with  water.  Colberg  also  possesses 
several  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a  house  of  correction,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  gymnasium,  a  preparatory  school  of  nav- 
igation, and  an  exchange.  Its  bathing  establishments  are 
largely  frequented  and  attract  a  considerable  number  of 
summer  visitors.  Woollen  cloth  and  spirits  are  manufac- 
tured ;  there  b  an  extensive  salt-mine  m  the  neighboring 
Zilenbetg ;  the  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries  are^  import- 
ant ;  and  a  fair  amount  of  commercial  activity  is  main- 
tained.   Population  in  1872, 13,106. 

Colberg  wm  the  seat  of  a  bishop  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
though  it  not  long  after  lost  this  distinotion.  Till  1277  it  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Cossubian  Wends,  and  after  that  date  it 
ranked  as  the  most  important  place  in  the  episcopal  principality 
of  Kamifl,  with  which  it  passed  in  1648  to  Brandenburg.  In 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Swedes,  after  a 
protracted  siege  in  1631 ;  and  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  was 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  coniiiot.  In  1758  it  withstood  the 
attacks  of  Oeneral  Palmbaeh  and  his  army  of  10,000  men,  and 
In  1760  it  held  out  against  tlie  Russian  and  Swedish  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  till  it  was  relieved  by  the  advance  of 
Werner;  but  in  1761  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  yield  to 
Bomanioff  after  a  four  months'  mvestment  and  violent  bom- 


bardment. In  1807  it  was  surrounded  by  18,000  men  nndar 
the  command  of  Fenli6,  Loison,  and  Mortier;  but  the  bnigber 
Nettelbeok  within  and  the  firee-flghter  Sohill  without  snooeeded 
in  defending  it  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit  brought  the  war  to  a  dose. 

COLBERT,  Jean  BApriBrs  (161^1683),  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  great  statesmen  of  France,  was  bom  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1619,  at  Bheims^  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  merchants.  He  claimed  to  be  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  Scottish  family,  but  those  who  have 
investigated  the  matter  have  almost  without  exception  de- 
cided against  the  pretension.  His  youth  is  said  to  have 
been  spent  in  a  Jesuit  college,  in  the  office  of  a  Parisian 
banker,  and  in  Uiat  of  a  Parisian  notary,  Chapelain,  the 
father  of  the  poet.  But  the  first  fact  on  which  we  can  rely 
with  confidence  is  that,  when  not  twent^r  yet,  he  obtained 
a  post  in  the  war-office,  by  means  of  the  influenoe  that  he 
possessed  through  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  uncles  to  the 
sister  of  Michel  Le  Tellier,  (he  secretary  of  state  for  war. 
During  some  years  he  was  emi)loved  in  the  inspection  of 
troops  and  other  work  of  the  kind,  but  at  length  bis  abil- 
ity, his  extraordtnarjr  eneigy,  and  his  untiring  laborious- 
ness  induced  Le  Tellier  to  make  him  his  private  secretaiy. 
These  oualities,  combined,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  not 
over-delicate  readiness  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement, soon  brought  Ck>lbert  both  wealth  and  influ- 
en(5e.  In  1647  we  find  him  receiving  the  confiscated  goods 
of  his  uncle  Pussort,  in  1648  obtaining  40,000  crowns  with 
his  wife  Marie  Gharron,  in  1649  appointed  councillor  o( 
state. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde ;  and  io 
1651  the  triumph  of  the  Cond^  family  drove  Cardinal  Maa- 
arin  from  Pans.  Colbert,  now  aged  thirty-two,  was  en- 
gaged to  keep  him  acquainted  with  what  should  happen  in 
Uie  capital  during  his  absence.  At  first  Colbert^s  posiiion 
was  far  from  satisiactoij ;  for  the  close  wary  Italian  treated 
him  merely  as  an  ordmary  agent.  On  one  occasion,  for 
example,  he  offered  him  1000  crowns.  The  gift  wss  re- 
fused somewhat  indignantly ;  and  by  giving  proof  of  the 
immense  value  of  his  services,  Colbert  gained  all  that  he 
desired.  His  demands  were  not  small ;  for,  with  an  am- 
bition mingled,  as  his  letters  show,  with  strong  family  af- 
fection, he  aimed  at  placine-all  his  relatives  in  positions  of 
affluence  and  dignity ;  and  many  a  rich  benefice  and  im- 
portant public  office  was  appropriated  bv  him  to  ^at  pur- 
pose. For  these  favors,  confened  upon  him  by  his  patron 
with  no  stinted  hand,  his  thanks  were  expressed  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner ;  he  published  a  letter  defending  the 
cardinal  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  which  was  often 
brought  against  him,  by  enumerating  the  benefits  that  he 
and  his  mmily  haa  received  from  him  (April,  16M), 
Colbert  obtained,  besides,  the  higher  object  of  his  am- 
bition ;  the  confidence  of  Mazarin,  so  far  as  it  was  granted 
to  any  one,  became  his,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  matters 
of  the  gravest  importance.  In  1659  he  was  giving  direc- 
tions as  to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  gentry  which 
threatened  in  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  with  charac- 
teristic decision  arresting  those  whom  he  suspected  and 
arranging  every  detail  of  their  trial,  the  immediate  and 
arbitrary  destruction  of  their  castles  and  woods,  and  the 
execution  of  their  chief,  Bonnesson.  In  the  same  year  we 
have  evidence  that  he  was  already  planning  his  great  at 
tempt  at  financial  reform.  His  earliest  tentative  was  the 
drawing  up  of  a  tnimoire  to  Mazarin,  showing  that  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  not  one-half  reached  the  king. 
The  TOiper  also  contained  an  attack  upon  the  superinteno- 
ent,  Foucjuet,  who,  first  recommended  to  Le  Tellier  by 
Colbert  himself,  had  since  developed  into  the  most  shame- 
less of  extortioners ;  and  being  opened  bv  the  postmaster 
of  Paris,  who  happened  to  be  a  spy  of  Fouquet's,  it  gave 
rise  to  a  bitter  quarrel,  which,  however,  Mazarin  reprosed 
during  his  lifetime. 

In  1661  the  death  of  Mazarin  allowed  Colbert  to  take 
the  first  place  in  the  administration.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  assumed  official  dignities ;  but  in  January,  1664, 
he  obtained  the  post  of  superintendent  of  buildings;  in 
1665  he  was  made  controller-general ;  in  1669  he  became 
minister  of  the  marine ;  and  he  was  also  appointed  minis- 
ter of  commerce,  the  colonies,  and  the  kinds' palace.  In 
short,  he  soon  acquired  power  in  every  department  except 
that  of  war. 

A  great  financial  and  fiscal  reform  at  once  claimed  all 

his  energies.    This  he  saw  was  tlte  first  step  toward  raising 

France  to  the  lofty  position  he  intei^L^ilha^  io^o 
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The  ooantnr  was  in  economic  chaos.  Those  who  had  the 
fiical  admmistralion  in  their  hands,  from  the  superintend- 
ent  to  the  meanest  of  the  tax-farmers,  robbed  and  misap- 
propriated almost  as  they  pleased.  The  Government  loans 
were  arranged,  not  so  as  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
itate^  bat  so  as  most  to  anrandize  the  individuals  who 
were  interested  in  them.  Not  only  the  nobility,  but  many 
others  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  exemption,  paid  no  taxes ; 
the  weight  of  the  buraen  fell  on  the  wretchea  country-folk. 
Colbert  sternly  and  fearlessly  set  about  his  task.  Supported 
bv  the  young  king,  Louis  AlV.,  he  aimed  the  first  olow  at 
the  greatest  of  the  extortioners — the  bold  and  powerful  su- 
perintendent, FouqueL  He  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
not  without  sufficient  grounds,  for  it  was  known  that  he 
hid  prepared  to  meet  an  arrest  formerly  contemplated  by 
an  appeal  to  force.  The  most  minutely  careful  precautions 
were  taken  by  Colbert  for  his  seizure,  and  he  was  tried 
before  a  specially  prepared  chamber  of  justice.  Neverthe- 
len  the  trial  was  protracted  during  three  years,  and  the 
sentence  passed  was  not  death  but  banishment.  The  GK>v- 
erament^  however,  carried  out  its  plans.  The  superintend- 
ent was  safely  disposed  of  in  the  state  prison  of  Pignerol ; 
just  disgrace  fell  upon  Councillor  d'Ormesson  and  the  other 
lodges  who  had  averted  the  punishment  Fouquet  richly 
deserved ;  and  many  minor  omcials,  convicted  of  pecula- 
tion, were  treated  with  great  severity,  some  being  banished, 
some  sent  to  the  galleys,  some  even  hanged. 

The  office  of  superintendent  and  many  others  dependent 
upon  it  being  abolished  the  supreme  control  of  the  finances 
was  vested  in  a  royal  council.  The  sovereign  was  its  presi- 
dent j  but  Colbert^  though  for  four  years  he  only  possessed 
the  title  of  intenaant,  was  its  ruling  spirit,  great  personal 
aathority  being  conferred  upon  him  oy  the  king.  The 
career  on  which  Colbert  now  entered  must  not  be  judged 
without  constant  remembrance  of  the  utter  rottenness  of 
the  previous  financial  administration.  His  ruthlessness 
in  this  case,  dan^^erous  precedent  as  it  was,  was  perhaps 
neoessary;  individual  interests  could  not  be  respected. 
Qoilty  officials  having  been  severely  punished,  the  fraudu- 
lent creditors  of  the  Government  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 
Colbert's  method  was  simple.  Some  of  the  public  loans 
were  totally  repudiated,  and  from  others  a  percentage  was 
cat  off,  which  varied,  at  first  according  to  lus  own  decision, 
and  afterwards  aocordine  to  that  of  the  council  which  he 
established  to  examine  all  claims  against  the  state. 

Much  more  serious  difficulties  met  his  attempts  to  intro- 
duce equality  in  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  on  the  various 
dasses.  To  diminish  the  number  of  the  privileged  was 
impossible,  but  false  claims  to  exemption  were  firmly 
resisted,  and  the  unjust  direct  taxation  was  lightened  by 
an  increase  of  the  indirect  taxes,  from  which  the  privileged 
coold  not  escape.  The  mode  of  collection  was  at  the  same 
time  immensely  improved. 

Order  and  economy  being  thus  introduced  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  government,  the  country,  according  to  Colbert's 
vast  yet  detailed  plan,  was  to  be  enridied  by  commerce. 
ICann&ctures  were  fostered  in  every  way  he  could  devise. 
New  industries  were  established,  inventors  protected,  work- 
men invited  from  forei^  countries,  French  workmen  abso- 
lutely prohibited  to  emi^te.  To  maintain  the  character 
of  French  goods  in  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  to  afford  a 
guarantee  to  the  home  consumer,  the  quality  and  measure 
of  each  article  were  fixed  by  law,  breach  of  the  regulations 
being  punished  by  public  exposure  of  the  delinquent  and 
destruction  of  the  goods,  and,  on  the  third  offence,  by  the 
pillory.  But  whatever  advantage  resulted  from  this  rule 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  disadvantages  it  en- 
tailed. The  production  of  qualities  which  would  have 
suited  many  purposes  of  consumption  was  prohibited,  and 
the  odious  supervision  which  became  necessary  involved 
grttt  waste  of  time  and  a  stereotyped  regularity  which 
resisted  all  improvements.  And  other  parts  of  Colbert's 
scheme  deserve  still  less  equivocal  condemnation.  By  his 
firm  maintenance  of  the  corporation  system,  each  industry 
remained  in  the  hands  of  certain  privileged  bourgeois ;  in 
this  way,  too,  improvement  was  ^preatlv  discourag^;  while 
to  the  lower  classes  opportunities  of  advancement  were 
dosed.  With  regard  to  international  commerce  Colbert 
was  eaoally  unfortunate  in  not  being  in  advance  of  his 
age;  tne  tariiSs  he  published  were  protective  to  an  ex- 
treme. The  interests  of  internal  commerce  were,  however, 
wisely  oonsalted.  Unable  to  abolish  the  duties  on  the  pas- 
ssge  of  goods  from  province  to  province,  he  did  what  he 


could  to  induce  the  provinces  to  equalize  them.  The  roads 
and  canals  were  improved.  The  groAt  canal  of  I^nguedoe 
was  planned  and  constructed  bv  Kiquet  under  his  patron- 
age. To  encourage  trade  with  the  Levant,  Senegal,  Guinea, 
and  other  places,  privileges  were  granted  to  companies; 
but,  like  the  more  important  East  India  Company,  ul  were 
unsuccessful.  The  cnief  cause  of  this  failure,  as  well  as 
of  the  failure  of  the  colonies,  on  which  he  bestowed  so 
much  watchful  care,  was  the  narrowness  and  rigidity  of 
the  Government  regulations. 

The  greatest  and  most  lasting  of  Colbert's  achievements 
was  the  establishment  of  the  French  marine.  The  royal 
navv  owed  all  to  hin^  for  the  king  thought  only  of  military 
exploits.  For  its  use,  Colbert  reconstructed  the  works  and 
arsenal  of  Toulon,  founded  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Boche- 
fort,  and  the  naval  schools  of  Bochefort,  Dieppe,  and  Saint- 
Malo,  and  fortified,  with  some  assistance  from  Vauban 
(who,  however,  belonged  to  the  party  of  his  rival  Luvois). 
among  other  ports  those  of  Calais.  Dunkirk,  Brest,  ana 
Havre.  To  supplv  it  with  recruits  he  invented  his  famous 
system  of  classes,  by  which  each  seaman,  according  to  the 
class  in  which  he  was  placed,  gave  six  months'  service 
every  three  or  four  or  five  years.  For  three  months  after 
his  term  of  service  he  was  to  receive  half-pay ;  pensions 
were  promised ;  and,  in  short,  everything  was  done  to  make 
the  navy  popular.  There  was  one  department,  however, 
that  was  supplied  with  men  on  a  very  different  principle. 
Letters  exist  written  by  Colbert  to  the  judees  requiring 
them  to  sentence  to  the  oar  as  many  criminals  as  possible, 
including  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  death; 
and  the  convict  once  chained  to  the  bench,  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence  was  seldom  allowed  to  brintr  him  release. 
Mendicants  also,  against  whom  no  crime  had  been  proved, 
contraband  dealers,  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  insur- 
rections, and  others  immeasurably^  superior  to  the  criminal 
class,  nay,  innocent  men — ^Turkish,  Bussian,  and  negro 
slaves,  and  poor  Iroquois  Indians,  whom  the  Canadians 
were  orderea  to  entrap— were  pressed  into  that  terrible 
service.  By  these  means  the  benches  of  the  galleys  were 
filled,  and  Colbert  took  no  thought  of  the  long  unrelieved 
agony  borne  by  those  who  filled  them. 

Nor  was  the  mercantile  marine  forgotten.  Encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  building  of  ships  in  France  by  al- 
lowing a  premium  on  those  built  at  home,  and  imposing  a 
duty  on  those  brought  from  abroad ;  and  as  Frencn  work- 
men were  forbidden  to  emigrate,  so  French  seamen  were 
forbidden  to  serve  foreigners  on  pain  of  death. 

Even  eodesiastical  affairs,  though  with  these  he  had  no 
officiiU  concern,  did  not  altogether  escape  Colbert's  atten- 
tion. He  took  a  subordinate  part  in  .the  struggle  between 
the  king  and  Bome  as  to  the  royal  rights  over  vacant 
bishoprics :  and  he  seems  to  have  sympathized  with  the 
proposal  that  was  made  to  seize  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clersy.  In  his  hatred  of  idleness,  he  ventured  to  suppress 
no  less  than  seventeen  fSKtes,  and  he  had  a  project  for 
lessening  the  number  of  those  devoted  to  derical  and 
monastic  life,  by  fixing  the  age  for  taking  the  vows  some 
years  later  than  was  then  customary.  With  heresy  he 
was  at  first  unwilling  to  interfere,  for  he  was  aware  of  the 
commercial  value  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  when  the  king, 
under  the  infiuenoe  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  resolved  to 
mdke  dl  France  Catholic,  he  followed  his  Majesty,  and 
urged  his  subordinates  to  do  all  that  they  could  to  promote 
conversions. 

In  art  and  literature  Colbert  took  much  interest.  He 
possessed  a  remarkablv  fine  private  librair,  which  he  de^ 
lighted  to  fill  with  valuable  onanuscripts  from  every  pari 
of  Europe  where  France  had  placed  a  consul.  He  has  the 
honor  of  having  founded  the  Academy  of  Sdences  (now 
called  the  Institut  de  France),  the  Observator^r,  which  he 
employed  Perrault  to  build  and  brought  Cassini  from  Italy 
to  superintend,  ^e  Academies  of  Inscriptions  and  Medals, 
of  Architecture,  and  of  Music,  the  French  Academy  at 
Bome,  and  Academies  at  Aries,  Soissons,  Nimes,  and  many 
other  towns,  and  he  reorganized  the  Academv  of  Fainting 
and  Sculpture  which  Bichelieu  had  established.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  and  one  verv  charac- 
teristic rule,  recorded  to  have  be^  proposed  by  nim  with 
the  intention  of  expediting  the  great  Dictionary,  in  which 
he  was  much  interested,  was  that  no  one  should  be  account- 
ed present  at  any  meeting  unless  he  arrived  before  the  hour 
of  commencement  and  remained  till  the  hour  for  leaving: 
In  1073  he  presided  over  the  first  exhibition  of  the  worfe 
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of  livinff  painters ;  and  he  enriched  the  Louvre  with  hun- 
dreds of  pictures  and  statues.  He  gaye  many  pensions  to 
men  of  letters,  among  whom  we  find  Molidre,  Comeille, 
Bacine,BoileaUyHuet,and  Varillas,  and  even  foreigners,  as 
Huyghensi  Voasius  the  geographer,  Carlo  Dati  the  Delia- 
cruscan,  and  Heinsius  the  ^eat  Dutch  scholar.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  by  this  munificence  he  hoped  to  draw 
out  praises  of  his  sovereign  and  himself;  but  this  motive 
eertainlj  is  far  from  accounting  for  all  the  splendid,  if  in 
some  cases  specious,  services  that  he  rendered  to  literature, 
science,  and  art. 

Indeed  to  everything  that  concerned  the  interests  of 
France  Colbert  devoted  unsparing  thought  and  toil.  Be- 
sides all  that  has  been  mentioned,  he  found  time  to  do 
something  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  (the 
codification  of  ordinances,  the  diminishing  of  the  number 
of  judges,  the  reduction  of  the  ez]3ense  and  length  of  trials). 
for  the  establishment  of  a  superior  system  of  police,  and 
even  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  and  the 
increase  of  cattle.  As  superintendent  of  public  buildings 
he  enriched  Paris  with  boulevards,  quays,  and  triumphal 
arches ;  he  relaid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Louvre,  and 
brought  Bemin  from  Bome  to  be  its  architect;  and  he 
erected  its  splendid  colonnade  upon  the  plan  of  Claude 
Perrault,  by  whom  Bemin  had  been  replaced.  He  was  not 
permitted,  however,  to  complete  the  work,  being  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  king's  preference  for  residences  outside  Paris, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  Marly  and  Versailles. 

Amid  all  these  public  labors  his  private  fortune  was 
never  neglected.  While  he  was  reforming  the  finances  of 
the  nation,  and  organizing  its  navy,  he  always  found  time 
to  direct  the  management  of  his  smallest  farm.  He  died 
a  millionaire,  and  left  fine  estates  all  over  France.  For 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  created  Marquis  de  Seignelay.  he 
obtained  the  reversion  of  the  office  or  minister  of  marine; 
his  second  son  became  archbishop  of  Bouen ;  and  a  third 
son,  the  Marquis  d'Ormoy,  became  superintendent  of  build- 


estimating  the  value  of  Colbert's  ministry,  two  dis- 
tinct questions  must  be  considered — What  its  results  would 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  counteracting  influences,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  and  what  they  actually  were. 
To  the  first  it  may  be  answered  that  Franoe,  peaceful, 
enriched  by  a  wide-spread  commerce,  and  freed  from  the 
weiffht  of  taxes,  alike  heavy  and  intrinsically  mischievous, 
would  probably  have  developed  powers  that  would  have 
enablea  her  to  throw  aside  what  was  harmful  in  his  policy, 
and  possibly  to  attain  liberty  without  the  frenaied  struggle 
of  the  Bevolution.  To  the  second  question  a  very  difier- 
cnt  reply  must  be  given.  What  the  great  **  ministre  de  la 
paix  "  built  up  was  torn  down,  even  as  he  built  it,  to  erect 
the  imholy  fabric  of  his  master's  military  glory.  The  war 
department  was  in  the  hands  of  Colbert's  great  rival  Lu- 
YOiB ;  and  to  every  appeal  for  peace  Louis  was  deaf.  He 
was  deaf  also  to  all  tJie  appeals  against  the  other  forms 
of  his  boundless  extravagance  which  Colbert,  with  all  his 
deference  towards  his  sovereign,  bravely  ventured  to 
make.^ 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  only  a  few  years  after  he  had 
oommenced  to  free  the  country  from  the  weight  of  the 
loans  and  taxes  which  crushed  her  to  the  dust,  Colbert 
was  forced  to  heap  upon  her  a  new  load  of  loans  and  taxes 
more  heavy  than  the  last  Henceforth  his  life  was  a  hope- 
less struggle,  and  the  financial  and  fiscal  reform  which, 
with  the  great  exception  of  the  establishment  of  the  navy, 
was  the  most  valuable  service  to  France  contemplated  by 
him,  came  to  naught 

Depressed  by  his  failure,  deeply  wounded  by  the  king's 
favov  for  Luvois,  and  worn  out  by  overwork,  Colbert's 
strengtli  gave  way  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  In  1680 
he  was  the  constant  victim  of  severe  fevers,  from  which  he 
recovered  for  a  time  through  the  use  of  quinine  prescribed 
by  an  English  physician.  But  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  on  the  6th  of 
September  he  expired.  It  was  said  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  a  conversation  with  the  king  is  reported  in  which 
Louis  disparagingly  compared  the  buildings  of  Versailles, 
which  Colbert  was ^  superintending,  with  the  works  con- 
structed by  Luvois  in  Flapders.  He  took  to  bed,  it  is  true, 
immediately  afterwards,  refusing  to  receive  all  messages 
from  the  king ;  but  his  constitution  was  utterly  broken  be- 

1  Bee  Mpecfallj  a  mSmoire  presented  to  the  king  in  1M6,  pubUaked 
In  the  UUru  ete.,  dc  CbOert,  toL  iL 


fore,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  proved  that  he  had 
been  suffering  from  stone.  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
secrecy  of  night,  for  fear  of  outrage  m>m  the  Parisians,  by 
whom  his  name  was  cordially  detested. 

Colbert  was  a  great  statesman,  who  did  much  for  France^ 
and  would  have  done  vastly  more  had  it  been  possible.  Yet 
his  insight  into  political  science  was  not  deeper  than  that 
of  his^  age ;  nor  did  he  possess  that  superiority  in  moral 
qualities  which  would  have  inspired  him  to  bring  in  s 
reign  of  purity  and  righteousness.  His  rule  was  a  very 
bad  example  of  over-government  In  popular  liberty  he 
did  not  believe;  the  parliaments  and  the  States^General 
received  no  support  m>m  him.  The  technicalities  of  jus- 
tice he  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  plans ;  justice 
herself  he  sometimes  commanded  to  stay  her  course,  and 
beware  of  crushing  any  friend  of  his  who  happened  to  lie 
in  her  way.  He  trafl&cked  in  public  offices  for  the  profit 
of  Mazarin  and  in  his  own  behalf.  He  caused  the  suffer- 
ing of  thousands  in  the  galleys :  he  had  no  ear,  it  is  said, 
for  the  cry  of  the  suppliant  There  was  indeed  a  more 
human  side  to  his  character,  as  is  shown  in  his  letters,  fUU 
of  wise  advice  and  affectionate  care,  to  his  children,  his 
brothers,  his  cousins  even.  Yet  to  ail  outside  he  was  "the 
man  of  marble."  To  diplomacy  he  never  pretended :  per- 
suasion and  deceit  were  not  the  weapons  he  employea ;  all 
his  work  was  carried  out  by  the  iron  hand  of  author!^. 
He  was  a  great  statesman  in  that  he  conceived  a  magnif- 
icent yet  practicable  scheme  for  making  France  first  among 
nations,  and  in  that  he  possessed  a  matchless  faculty  for 
work,  neither  shrinking  from  the  vastest  undertakings  nor 
scorning  the  most  trivial  details. 

Numerous  vte«  and  iloget  of  Colbert  have  been  pablithed;  bat 
the  most  thorough  student  of  bis  life  and  administration  was 
Pierre  Clement,  member  of  the  Institute,  who  in  1846  published 
bia  Vie  de  Colbert,  and  in  1861  the  first  of  the  9  vols,  of  the 
LeUree,  inetmctionef  et  mimoiree  de  Colbert.  The  historittl  io- 
trodttotions  prefixed  to  each  of  these  volumes  have  be«Q  pub- 
lished by  Mme.  Clement  under  the  title  of  tiie  ffietoire  de  Col' 
bert  et  de  eon  adminietration  (1874).  Among  Colberfi  peoers 
are  Mimoiree  eur  lee  affairee  de  finance  de  France  (written  aboat 
1663),  a  fragment  entitled  Partieularitee  eeeritee  dt  la  vie  du 
Boy,  and  other  aooounts  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Iioaif 
XfV.  (T.  M.  w.) 

COLCHESTER,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parh'a- 
mentary  borough,  and  river-port  of  England,  in  the  oonntr 
of  Essex,  51  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way, on  the  Colne,  which  is  there  crossed  by  three  bridgesL 
The  town  within  the  walls  forms  an  oblong  of  about  108 
acres ;  but  new  streets  stretch  far  beyond  these  limits.  Large 
alterations  have  taken  place  since  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria :  the  Middle  Row  and  various  other  districts  have 
been  abolished  or  rebuilt;  the  streets  have  been  repsved, 
and  a  new  supply  of  water  obtained  for  the  town.  Of  the 
buildings  in  (3olchester  of  interest  for  their  antiquity  the 
first  is  the  castle  or  keep,  which  occupies  an  area  of  21,168 
square  feet  (or  nearly  twice  that  of  the  White  Tower  of 
London),  and  thus  forms  the  largest  spedmen  extant  of  this 
department  of  Norman  architecture.  It  was  founded  in  the 
12th  century  by  Eudo,  the  steward  of  Henry  I.,  to  whom 
the  city  was  also  indebted  for  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St . 
John's,  now  almost  totally  demolished.  Of  the  churches 
the  oldest  is  St.  Peter's,  which,  like  several  others,  has  been 
restored  within  recent  years :  the  remains  of  the  church  of 
St.  Botolph's  priory,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  present  fine  examples  of  Norman  workmanship; 
and  SL  James's,  St.  Giles's,  and  St.  Leonard's  at  the  Hythe 
are  all  of  antiquarian  interest.  The  last  Dreserves  some 
early  frescoes.  The  present  century  has  aaded  largely  to 
the  number  of  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  many  of  the 
newer  buildings  are  not  unworthy  of  the  city  in  which  they 
stand.  Of  secular  structures  the  most  important  are  the 
town  hall,  the  county  police  station  (formerly  the  ooonty 
jail),  the  borough  jail,  the  theatre^  two  com  exchangee^ 
the  Eastern  Counties  asylum  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  the 
Essex  and  Colchester  hospital,  the  assembly  rooms,  and 
the  public  baths.  The  town  also  possesses  a  free  grammar- 
school,  with  a  scliolarship  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
a  literary  institute  with  a  library  attached,  botanic  gardens, 
a  literaiT,  a  medical,  and  other  societies.  Colchester  is  the 
centre  of  a  laige  agricultural  district,  and  has  yerr  exten- 
sive com  and  cattle  markets.  Baize  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture ;  but  this  has  been  superseded  by  silk^ 
more  especially  the  kind  employed  for  umbrellat.    The 
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minor  industrial  establisbraents  include  flonr-mills,  vin- 
q^works,  foundries,  engineering  works,  rope-jards,  print- 
log-ofBces,  and  lime-works.  The  import  and  export  trade 
is  conducted  at  the  suburb  of  Hjthe,  to  which  vessels  of  150 
Cods  can  come  up  the  river.  In  1874  the  value  of  the  im- 
Dorts  was  £48,377,  and  of  the  exports  £9173.  The  oyster 
fishery,  for  which  the  town  has  been  famous  for  centuries, 
18  not  so  extensive  as  it  once  was ;  bu^  it  is  still  carried  on 
ander  the  control  of  the  Colchester  town  council,  and  mea- 


Arms  of  Colchester. 

sores  are  taken  for  its  maintenance  and  development  The 
borough,  which  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  has  an 
area  of  11,314  acres;  the  population  was  in  1871,  26,343, 
an  increase  since  1861  of  2534,  and  since  1801  of  14,823. 
Colchester  is  the  heacf-quarteis  of  the  Eastern  Military 
District 

That  Colchester  oocopied  the  site  of  some  important  Roman 
eitj  was  all  along  abundantly  evident;  but  it  is  only  within  the 
present  century  that  it  has  been  definitively  identified  with  Cam- 
olodnnnm.  This  Roman  settlement  was  established  by  Clan- 
dios,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  fierce  Silurians;  but  its 
txittence  was  Jeopardized  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  loeni  to 
areoge  the  wrongs  of  Boadicea.  The  colonists  were  massacred, 
their  houses  burned,  and  the  site  left  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
Boman  general,  Suetonius  Paullinus,  howerer,  soon  after  re- 
eorered  possession  of  the  place;  strong  fortifications  were 
ereeted,  and  the  colony  soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. To  the  present  day  the  walls  then  erected  remain  al- 
most intact,  and  form  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Roman 
arehitecture  in  the  ieland.  Minor  antiquities — such  as  Samian 
Dottery,  coins,  articles  of  ornament — occur  in  the  greatest  pro- 
nuion;  and,  both  within  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
numerous  villas  have  been  discovered,  with  tesselated  pave- 
ments, hypoeausts,  and  baths.  The  coins  belongvto  all  periods, 
down  to  tne  secession  of  the  Romans  from  the  island.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  the  old  name  of  Camulodunum  gave  place 
to  that  of  Colneceastor,  or  the  Castrum  on  the  Golne,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  present  modification.  In  921  the  town 
was  recovered  from  the  Danes  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  its 
fortifications  were  strengthened.  At  the  time  of  the  JDametday 
Book  it  was  a  place  of  decided  importance,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  sent  five  ships  and  140  seamen  to  the  siege  of 
Calais.  In  1348  and  1360  it  was  ravaged  by  the  plague,  which 
again  visited  it  in  the  dreadful  year  of  1665.  Meanwhile  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  memorable  siege;  having  in  1648  declared 
for  the  Royalists,  it  was  captured  by  Fairfax,  after  an  invest- 
ment of  eleven  weeks,  its  gallant  defenders,  Sir  C.  Lucas  and 
Sir  C.  Lisle,  were  put  to  death,  and  the  castle  was  dismantled. 
See  Morant's  Enex ;  Rev.  Henry  Jenkins's  ''  Observations  on 
the  Site  of  Camulodunum "  in  vol.  zxix.  of  the  Arehaologia, 
1842,  and  the  same  author's  Colchetter  Cattle  huilt  <u  a  Temple 
•/  Claudiue  Cmear,  1852;  Rev.  Edward  A.  Cutts's,  Colehetter 
CaetU  not  a  Roman  Temple,  1853. 

COLCHESTER,  Charles  Abbot,  Lord  (1757-1829), 
born  at  Abingdon,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Abbot,  rector 
of  All  Saints,  Colchester,  and,  by  his  mother's  second  mar- 
riage, half-brother  of  the  famous  Jeremy  Bentham.  From 
Westminster  School,  Charles  Abbot  passed  to  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  the  chancellor's  medal 
for  I^tin  verse  and  the  Vinerian  Scholarship.  In  1795, 
after  having  practised  twelve  years  as  a  barrister,  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  proposing  the  incorporation  of  the  judicial 
system  of  Wales  with  that  of  England,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  previously  held  by  his  brother  of  clerk  of  the 
roles  in  the  King's  Bench ;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Helston,  through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Leeds.  In  1796  Abbot  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  reformer  in  parliament,  by  obtain- 
ing the  appointment  of  two  committees, — the  one  to  report 
on  the  arrangements  which  then  existed  as  to  templorair 
laws  or  laws  about  to  expire,  the  other  to  devise  methods 
for  the  better  publication  of  new  statutes.    To  the  latter 
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committee,  and  a  second  committee  wbicb  he  proposed  some 
years  later,  it  is  owing  that  copies  of  new  statutes  were 
thenceforth  sent  to  all  magistrates  and  municipal  bodies^ 
To  Abbot's  efforts  were  also  due  the  establishment  of  the 
Boyal  Record  Commission,  the  reform  of  the  system  whidi 
allowed  the  public  money  to  lie  for  some  time  at  long  inte- 
rest in  the  hands  of  the  public  accountants,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  Act  for  taking  the  first  census,  Uiat  of 
1801.  On  the  formation  of  the  Addington  ministry  in 
March,  1801,  Abbot  became  chief  secretary  and  privy  seal 
for  Ireland ;  and  in  the  February  of  the  following  year  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons — a  position 
which  he  held  with  universal  satisfaction  till  1817,  when 
an  attack  of  ervsipelas  compelled  him  to  retire.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  address  to  the  Commons,  he  was  raised  to  Uie 
pNeerage  as  Baron  Colchester,  with  a  pension  of  £4000,  of 
which  £3000  was  to  be  continued  to  his  heir.  On  the  8th 
May,  1829,  he  died  of  erysipelas.  His  speeches  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  were  published  in  1828. 

COLCHICUM,  the  Meadow  Saffron,  or  Autumn  Crocus 
{Oolehieum  auiumnale),  is  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Melanthaceag  or  Oolehicaeea,  found  wild  in  rich  moist 
meadow-land  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  Middle  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  has  pale- 
purple  flowers,  rarely  more  than  three  in  number;  the 
perianth  is  funnel-shaped,  and  produced  Inferiorly  into  a 
long  slender  tube,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  six  sta- 
mens are  inserted.  The  ovary  is  three-celled,  and  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  this  tube.  The  leaves  are  tliree  or  four  in 
number,  flat,  lanceolate,  erect,  and  sheathing;  and  there 
is  no  stem.  Propagation  is  by  the  formation  of  conns  from 
the  parent  bulb,  and  by  seeds.  Tlie  latter  are  numerous, 
round,  reddish-brown,  and  of  the  size  of  black  mustard- 
seeds.  The  bulb  of  the  meadow-saffron  attains  its  full  size 
in  June  or  early  in  July.  A  smaller  bulb  is  then  formed 
from  the  old  one,  close  to  its  root:  and  this  in  Septembw 
and  October  produces  the  crocus- like  flowers.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding January  or  February  it 'sends  up  its  leaves,  together 
with  the  ovary,  which  perfects  its  seeds  during  the  summer. 
The  young  corm,  at  first  about  the  diameter  of  the  flower- 
stalk,  p;row8  continuously,  till  in  the  following  Jul v  it  attains 
the  size  of  a  small  apricot.  The  parent  bulo  remains 
attached  to  the  new  one,  and  keeps  its  form  and  size  till 
April  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  after  which  it  decays. 
In  some  cases  a  single  corm  produces  several  new  plants 
during  its  second  s{)ring  bv  giving  rise  to  immature  corms. 

Colchicum  owes  its  medicinal  properties  to  an  alkaloid, 
named  eolchicine,  which  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
It  was  discovered  by  Pdletier  and  Caventon,  and  was 
identified  as  distinct  from  veratrine  by  Geiger  and  Hesse 
in  1833.  According  to  Oberlin,  colchicine  is  a  complex 
body,  containing  a  crystallizable  neutral  substance,  cofchi- 
ceine.  Hiibler  assigns  to  colchicine  the  formula  CifHigNOs , 
and  considers  it  to  be  isomeric  with  colchiceine  {Areh,  air 
PhaTm.f  tom.  cxi.  194 ;  Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de  C%tm..  tom. 
ii.  490,  4th  ser.).  It  is  an  intensely  bitter  body,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  a  powerful 
poison,  small  quantities  causing  violent  vomiting  and 
purging;  tannin,  which  precipitates  it  from  solution,  has 
been  recommended  ss  an  antidote  for  it.  Colchicine  is 
present  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  seeds  than  in  the  bulbs ; 
and  in  the  latter,  according  to  Stoize,  it  is  more  abundant 
in  spring  than  in  autumn:  Shrofi^  however,  states  the 
corms  for  medicinal  use  should  be  collected  after  or  during 
the  time  of  flowering.  The  preparations  of  colchicum 
employed  as  medicine  are  the  extract,  made  by  macera- 
ting dried  shreds  of  the  bulbs  in  sherry  or  acetic  acid,  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  bulbs,  purified  and  concentrated  by 
heating,  straining,  and  evaporation  at  a  temperature  below 
160^  Fahr.,  and  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  seeds.  Whether 
swallowed  or  injected  into  the  veins  colchicum  acts  as  an 
irritant  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  a  nervine  sed- 
ative; small  doses  stimulate  the  secreting  and  excretins 
functions,  but  when  continued  they  impair  the  apoetite,  and 
much  disturb  the  stomach.  Lar^e  quantities  produce  vom- 
iting, profuse  perspiration,  heat  in  the  abdomen,  consider- 
able i^uction  of  the  rate  of  the  pulse,  and  dysenteric 
symptoms,  and  may  cause  death  from  exhaustion. 

Colohionm  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
iioXxuc6i^,  from  KoAxi«)  or  Colchis,  a  country  in  which  the  plant 
grew ;  and  it  is  described  by  Dioscorides  as  a  poison.  In  the 
17th  centary  the  corms  were  worn  by  some  of  the  German  peas- 
antry as  a  charm  against  the  plague.    The  drug  was  little  ased 
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tin  1763,  when  Baron  StSrok-  of  Vienna  introdnoed  it  for  tlie 
treatment  of  dropty.  In  febrile  diseasei  it  was  firet  extensively 
•mnloyed  by  Mr.  Haden.  As  a  specific  for  gout,  colchicnm  was 
•aiiy  employed  by  the  Arabs ;  and  the  preparation  known  as 
«a»  midieinaU,  much  resorted  to  in  the  last  centory  for  the 
eore  of  gout,  owes  its  therapentio  virtnes  to  oolohicnm;  but 
general  attention  was  first  directed  by  Sir  Everard  Home  to  the 
use  of  the  drag  in  gout.  Full  doses  are  apt  to  provoke  sickness 
and  diarrhoea,  but  give  immediate  relief  from  the  sufferings 
eansed  by  arthritic  disease ;  whereas  small  quantities  are  not 
effectual  for  several  days.  According  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  colohioum  are  not  explicable  either  by  its 
purgative  properties,  or  by  its  sedative  influence  on  the  vascular 
system ;  nor  is  there  evidence  that  it  produces  any  of  its  effects 
by  causing  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid 
by  the  ki&eys.  Dr.  Graves  considers  that  colchicum  operates 
in  gout  by  lessening  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system. 

Colchicum  may  often  be  employed  in  acute  rheumatism,  in 
the  treatment  of  bronchitis,  asthma,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
of  dyspepsia  in  gouty  patients;  also  as  a  oholagogue  instead  of 
merourials.  The  "hermodactyl"  of  ancient  writers  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  drug  of  that  name,  which  consists 
of  the  conns  of  a  species  of  colohioum. 

See  ChrUtlson,  D^wHae  on  FoiMmt,  4th  ed.,  pp.  881-6  (1845) :  Flflcki- 
ger  and  Hanbury,  Pharmacographia,  p.  686  (1874) ;  Oarrod,  ihtU  and 
MhwmaHe  OoutM  od.,  chap.  xL  (1876);  JBktglish  Botany,  ed.  J.  T. 
Boswell  Byrne,  8d  ed.,  voL  ix.,  p.  225  (1869) ;  Balfour,  Oati  Book  ^ 
Botany,  8d  ed.,  p.  931  (1871).  On  0)lchlctne,  see  Watts's  QhmiedL 
Dictionary,  voL  L ;  Wurts,  DicHonnairo  de  Chimin,  t.  IL 

COLCHIS^  in  ancient  geography,  a  nearly  triangalar 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Sea,  was  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  which  sep- 
arated it  from  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  E.  by  Iberia  and  the 
Montea  Moschici,  S.  by  Armenia  and  part  of  Fontus,  and 
W.  by  the  Euzine.  The  ancient  district  is  represented  by 
the  modem  province  of  Mingrelia,  and  part  of  Abasia.  The 
name  of  Ck>lchis  is  first  found  appliea  to  this  country  by 
the  Greek  poets  .Sschylus  and  Pindar.  It  was  celebrated 
in  Greek  mythology  as  the  destination  of  the  Airgonauts, 
the  residence  of  Medea,  and  the  special  domain  of  sorcery. 
At  a  remote  period  it  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  Persian  empire,  though  the  inhabitants  ultimately 
erected  their  territory  into  an  independent  state ;  and  in 
this  condition  it  was  found  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
he  inyaded  Persia.  From  this  time  till  the  era  of  the 
Mithridatic  wars  nothine  is  known  of  the  history  of  Col- 
chis. At  the  time  of  the  llonlau  invasion  it  seems  to  have 
paid  a  nominal  homage  to  Mithiidates,  and  to  have  been 
ruled  over  by  Machares,  the  second  son  of  that  monarch. 
On  the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Pompey,  it  became  a  Bo- 
man  province.  After  the  death  of  Pompey,  Phamaces,  the 
son  of  Mithridates,  rose  in  rebellion  against  th^  Boman 
yoke,  subdued  Colchis  and  Armenia,  and  made  head, 
though  but  for  a  short  time,  against  the  Boman  arms. 
After  this  Colchis  was  incorporated  yith  Pontus^  and  the 
Colchians  are  not  again  alluded  to  in  ancient  history  till 
the  6th  century,  when,  along  with  the  Abasci  they  joined 
Chosroes  I.,  king  of  Persia,  in  his  war  u^ainst  Justinian. 
Colchis  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes  whose  settle- 
ments lay  chiefly  along  Uie  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Uie  Lazi,  Moschi,  Absidse,  Abasci, 
Sagadse,  Suani,  and  Coraxi.  These  tribes  diflfered  so  com- 
pletely in  language  and  appearance  from  the  surrounding 
nations,  that  the  ancients  themselves  originated  various 
theories  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Herodotus,  for 
example,  believed  them  to  have  sprung  from  the  relics  of 
the  army  of  Sesoetris,  and  thus  identified  them  with  the 
Egyptians.  Though  this  theory  was  not  generally  adopted 
by  the  ancients,  it  has  been  defended,  but  not  with  complete 
success,  by  some  modem  writers.  From  the  first-named  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi,  the  country  was  latterly  known  as 
Terra  T/ftzica. 

COLDSTBEAM,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Berwickshire, 
15  miles  west  of  Berwick,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
there  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  ardies.  It  is  situated  on 
the  principal  thoroughfare  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ford  by  which  the  Scotch 
and  English  armies  were  wont  to  cross  the  river  in  olden 
times.  In  the  period  before  the  Beformation  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  priory  famous  in  history  as  the  place  where  the 
Pai>al  leeate,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  published  a  bull 
against  tLe  printing  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  the  present 
century,  by  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the  very  site  of  the 
building  was  occupied  by  an  establishment  under  Dr. 
Adam  Thomson  for  the  production  of  Bibles  at  a  low  rate. 
Coldstream,  like  Gretna  Green,  was  formerly  celebrated  for 


its  irregular  marriages.  The  regiment  of  Foot  Qoardi 
known  as  the  "Coldstream  Guards"  was  so  named  from 
G^eral  Monk  havins;  set  out  with  it  from  the  town  on  his 
march  into  England  m  1659.  Population  in  1871,  2619. 
COLEBBOOKE,  Henry  Thomaa  (1765-1837),  an 
eminent  Oriental  sdiolar,  the  third  son  of  Sir  George,  the 
second  baronet  of  that  name,  was  bora  in  London.  He  was 
educated  at  home,  and  when  only  fifteen  he  had  made 
considerable  attainments  in  classical  and  mathematical 
studies.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen  be  resided  in 
France,  and  in  1782  was  appointed  to  a  writership  in 
India.  About  a  year  after  his  arrival  there  he  was  placed 
in  the  Board  of  Accounts  in  Calcutta;  and  three  yean 
later  he  was  removed  to  a  situation  in  the  revenue  de* 
partment  of  Tirhoot^  where  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
Eastem  science  and  literature.  Iii  1789  he  was  removed 
to  Purneah,  where  he  investigated  the  resources  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  published  his  Bemarh  on  tin 
Husbandry  and  Oommeree  of  Bengal^  in  which  he  advocated 
free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India.    After  eleven 

gears'  residence  in  India,  Colebrooke  began  the  stndvof 
anskrit,  and  to  him  was  confided  the  translation  oi  the 
great  digest  of  Hindu  law,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  After  filling  a  number  of  im- 
portant offices,  and  publishing  some  works  on  Oriental 
liteiatare,  including  a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  dictionuy, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died,  March  18,  18^, 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  many  of  the 
most  valuable  papers  in  the  Society's  TnmuLeiionM  were 
communicated  by  him. 

COLEOPTEKA,  or  Beetles,  a  vast  and  remarkably 
homogeneous  order  of  insects,  characterized,  as  the  name 
implies  TxoXe^,  a  sheath,  and  n-repd,  wings),  by  the  stino* 
ture  of  tne  upper  wings,  otdytra,  as  they  are  called,  whidi 
are  so  modified  as  to  form  shields  for  the  protection  of  the 
under  wings — the  trae  organs  of  flight  m  those  insects. 
The  name  was  given,  and  the  principal  characters  of  the 
order  defined,  b^r  Aristotle;  and  owing  doubtless  to  their 
singular  and  varied  forms  and  habits,  the  brilliant  coloring 
and  great  size  of  numerous  species,  and  that  solid  oonsisfe- 
ence  which  renders  their  collection  and  preseryation  com- 
paratively easy,  Coleopterous  insects  have  since  ^e  days 
of  the  Stagirite  received  the  special  attention  of  entomol- 
ogists. 

The  body  in  Coleoptera  is  enclosed  in  a  cliitinons  integ- 
ument of  a  more  or  less  rigid  consistence,  and  is  somewhat 
oval  in  form,  although  in  most  cases  greatly  longer  than 
broad.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  utmost  diversity  pre> 
vails  even  among  the  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
form  being  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  insect.  Thus, 
according  to  Bates,  among  the  South  American  forms  of 
DermeatvdXf  the  species  of  one  group  are  cubiod  in  shape, 
and  live  in  dung ;  those  of  another,  inhabiting  the  stems 
of  palm  trees,  are  much  flatter ;  tnose  of  a  third,  only 
found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  are  excessively  deprened, 
some  species  being  literally  "  as  thin  as  a  wafer  f  while 
the  members  of  a  fourth  group  of  the  same  family  are 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  are  woodborers,  **  lookine,'^  says 
fiates,  "  like  animated  gimlets,  their  pointed  heacb  being 
fixed  in  the  wood,  while  their  glossy  bodies  work  rapidly 
round  so  as  to  create  little  streams  of  sawdust  from  the 
holes  "  (Naturaliat  on  thf  AmoMOM),  The  body,  in  commoD 
with  that  of  all  other  insects,  is  divided  into  three  parta^ 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  head,  which  is  usually 
rounded  or  somewhat  triangular  in  shape  (except  in  the 
Weevil  tribe,  where  it  is  produced  into  an  elongated  ros- 
tmm  or  snout),  bean  the  organs  of  the  senses.  Hie  eyes 
of  beetles  a^  two  in  number  and  compound,  and  in  pie- 
daceous  species  are  somewhat  protuberant^  thus  afiR)raiiig 
greater  range  of  vision.  The  simple  eye^  or  oeeOi,  com- 
mon among  butterflies  and  moths,  are  almost  unknown 
among  beetles,  although  present  in  the  larve.  In  manj 
species,  especially  of  Lamellicora  Beetles,  these  organs 
are  more  or  less  completely  divided  by  a  process  known  as 
the  caiUhua;  and  in  tne  QYrinido^  or  Whirligigs,  the  inter- 
section is  so  complete  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  pair 
of  eyes  on  each  side.  In  burrowing  and  cave^lwelling 
species,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  almost  total  darkness,  the 
eyes,  although  distinctly  visible  in  the  youngs  become 
more  or  less  atrophied  m  the  adult  forms.  The  two  an- 
tennie,  supposed  by  some  to  be  oi^gans  of  hearing,  and  by 
others  of  smell,  are  placed  between  or  in  front  of  the  eyee^ 
and  usually  consist  of  11  joints.  These  difik  neatly  is 
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fonn  and  rize,  not  only  in  different  species^  bat  in  the  two 
Kzes  of  the  same  species,  the  most  prevalent  forms  beins 
the  setaoeoos,  moniliform,  serrate,  pectinate,  clavate,  and 
}mmMmiA.  In  manj  groups  the  antenrae  are  exceedingly 
ihoit,  while  in  such  forms  as  the  Lonfficom  Beetles  they, 
in  t  KW  osaes,  measure  four  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  parts  which  go  to  form  the  mouth  are  typically  de- 
▼eloped  in  beetles,  and  for  this  among  other  reasons  the 
order  Coleoptera  has  ff^eraUy  been  pUoed  at  the  head  of 
the  dasB  of  usects.  U  is  known  as  the  masticatory  month, 
ind  consistB  of  the  four  parts  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  1).  (1)  The 
kbrwn,  or  upper  lip,  is  usually  a  continuation  of  the  upper 
taAob  of  the  head.  (2)  The  mandtbleSf  or  true  mastica- 
tory organs,  consist  of  two  powerful  arched  jaws  generally 
dentatM,  moving  horisontally  and  opposed  to  ei^  other, 
the  teeth  in  some  cases  interlocking,  in  others,  as  in  the 
Hger  Beetles,  crossing  like  the  blades  in  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Id  many  species  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  concealed 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  while  in  such  forms  as  the 
diMg  Beetles  they  measure  half  the  length  of  the  entire 
body  The  form  and  texture  of  the  mandibles  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  insect's  food,  beinp  acute 
lod  sharply  dentated  in  predaceous  species,  and  thick  and 
Uunt  in  v^^etable  feeders.  Their  margins  are  soft  and 
flexible  in  uoee  which  feed  on  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table matters,  while  the  entire  mandibles  are  soft  and 
llattened  in  those  which  live  on  fluids.  (3)  The  maxUloB, 
or  lesser  jaws,  placed  beneath  the  mandibles,  and  like 
them  moving  horizontally,  serve  to  hold  the  food  and 
gnide  it  to  the  mouth.  Their  extremities  are  in  many 
eases  fomished  with  a  movable  claw,  and  their  inner  sur- 
fiuDes  with  a  series  of  bristles,  which  are  probably  of  use 
in  straining  the  juices  from  their  food.  The  maxills  are 
provided  with  a  pair  of  appendages  called  maxillary 
pslps— delicate  organs  that  vibrate  intensely,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  principal  oi^gans  of  touch.  (4)  The  labium^  or 
lower  lip,  abo  provided  with  palps. 

The  tliorax  bears  the  drgans  of  locomotion,  consisting 
of  three  pairs  of  legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings  (Plate  VL,  fig. 
2).  The  \m  vary  in  their  structure  and  development  ao- 
eofdiog  to  the  habits  of  the  species ;  thus  in  running  and 
walking  beetles  these  organs  are  usually  of  equal  length, 
tod  generally  similar  in  other  respects,  the  anterior  pair, 
however,  being  often  stronger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female;  and  in  a  few  species,  as  the  Harlequin  Beetle, 
the  anterior  legs  are  enormously  elongated  and  propor- 
tionately thickened.  In  burrowing  beetles  the  anterior 
legs  are  developed  into  foesorial  oi^ns  with  broad  and 
strongly  dentated  tarsi,  and  in  arboreal  forms  the  under 
aide  of  the  tarsi  is  usually  covered  with  hair,  forming  a 
cwhion-like  sole  terminating  in  toothed  claws,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  footing  on  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees.  Water  beetles  generally  have  the 
posterior  pair  of  legs  elongated,  flattened,  and  ciliated,  so 
as  to  form  swimming  organs ;  those  known  as  Whirligigs 
using  the  middle  and  posterior  pairs  for  this  purposcL 
while  the  anterior  limbs  are  employed  as  rudders;  and 
jumping  beetles,  as  HaltieidcB,  have  the  thighs  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  Im  greatly  thickened  for  saltatory 
porpoaes  (Plate  YIIL,  fis.  10).  The  two  anterior  wings 
become  solidified  in  beetles,  and  are  thus  rendered  useless 
as  orsans  of  flight.  They  are  termed  elytra  (^Avrpov,  a 
ahleld),  and  serve  to  protect  the  delicate  wings  beneath, 
as  well  as  the  atigmata^  or  breathing  pores,  placed  along 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  eljrtra  are  alwavs  present 
except  in  the  females  of  a  few  species,  as  the  Glow-worm, 
and  are  generally  lai^  enough  to  cover  the  upper  surface 
of  the  abdomen  and  to  conceal  the  under  wings  when 
at  rest  In  Brachelytrous  Beetles,  however,  they  are 
exoeedingly  short,  and  the  wings  in  these  are  only 
ahielded  by  being  folded  more  than  once  beneath  them. 
The  elytra  when  at  rest  meet  on  the  middle  of  the  back, 
their  internal  maivins  forming  a  straight  longitudinal  line 
or  satore  highly  characteristio  of  the  Coleoptera;  but  even 
this  character  is  not  universal,  as  in  the  Oil  Beetles  (ilfe^) 
8Qd  a  few  others  the  one  elytron  partly  folds  over  the 
other.  The  posterior  wings  are  large,  veined,  and  mem- 
branaceous and  form  the  true  organs  of  flight,  but  they 
are  much  more  frequently  absent  than  the  elytra,  and 
where  this  occurs,  as  in  many  Garabideous  Beetles,  the  lat- 
ter are  more  or  less  soldered  tojj^ther.  During  flight  the 
eljira  are  either  extended  horizontally  or  merely  raised 
without  being  separated,  as  in  the  Bose-Chafers  (ueUnUa); 


and,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  g^eral  stoutness  of 
body  and  comparative  deficiency  of  wings,  the  flight  of 
beetles  is  heavy  and  seldom  long  sustained.  Their  weak- 
ness in  this  respect  is  further  shown  in  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  man^  species  suddenly  to  alter  their  course  so  as 
to  avoid  collision  with  any  object  that  may  unexpectedly 
come  in  their  wav,  a  defect  popularly  but  erroneously  at-' 
tributed,  in  the  phrase  "  as  blind  as  a  beetle,"  to  weakness 
of  sight  rather  than  of  wing.  In  certain  water  beetles 
{DyiiaddcB)  a  pair  of  o/Wcb,  or  winglets,  are  developed  at 
the  inner  an^le  of  the  elytra. 

The  coloring  of  the  chltinous  integument  of  beetles  is 
often  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  the  elytra  and  otlier  parts 
of  many  species  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
personal  ornaments.  This  coloring  can  in  many  instances 
oe  shown  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  surrounding 
nature ;  thus  burrowing  beetles,  and  those  which  dwell  in 
subterranean  caves,  are  generally  black  or  brown ;  Weevils, 
found  on  the  ground,  are  earth-colored;  while  arboreal 
species  of  this  and  other  groups  are  of  various  shades  of 
green.  Bates  found  a  species  of  beetle,  on  a  particular  tree 
in  South  America,  which  so  resembled  the  bnrk  on  which 
it  spent  its  existence  as  to  be,  when  motionless  no  longer 
visible.  This  assimilation  in  color  to  surrounaing  nature 
is  probably  useful  in  assisting  them  to  elude  their  enemies ; 
and  when  the  markings  are  such  as  to  render  the  beetle 
conspicuous  it  is  often  provided  with,  and  no  doubt  pro- 
tected by,  an  ofiensive  odor  or  nauseous  juices;  thus  the 
naturalist  already  mentioned  found  on  a  sandy  beach  two 
species  of  Tiger  Beetles,  the  one  of  a  pallid  hue  like  the 
sand  it  ran  upon,  the  other  of  a  brilliant  and  conspicuous 
copper  color,  but  having  a  "  strong,  ofiensive,  putrid,  and 
musky  odor,"  from  which  the  other  was  entirely  free. 
Fireflies,  a  group  of  Coleopterous  insects,  are  also  exceed- 
ingly conspicuous,  but  are  similarly  protected.  The  phe- 
nomena of  mimtciy,  or  the  imitation  of  one  animal  by 
another  for  protective  purposes,  have  been  observed  in 
several  instances  among  beetles.  Mr.  Belt,  in  his  inter- 
esting work.  The  Naiuraliei  in  Nicaragua,  states  that  he 
captured  what  he  supposed  was  a  hairy  caterpillar,  but 
on  closer  inspection  he  found  it  to  be  a  Longioom 
Beetle,  the  antenna  being  concealed  among  the  hair. 
Hairy  caterpillars  are  almost  universallv  reiected  by  in- 
sect-eating animals,  and  thus  probably  this  beetle  shared 
in  the  immunity  from  attack  accorded  to  its  model.  A 
speciea  of  beetle  found  in  South  America  closely  resembles 
a  bee  found  in  the  same  locality,  its  body  being  covered 
with  hair  and  its  legs  similarly  tufted;  another  with 
yellow  banded  abdomen,  sufficiently  resembled  a  wasp  as 
to  make  its  captor  both  cautious  and  timid  in  handling  it 
at  first.  One  of  the  Chrysomelidas  {Orioeerig  merdigeraj  is 
said  to  disguise  itself  by  covering  its  upper  sur&ce  with  its 
own  dung;  while  many  species  to  be  afterwards  noticed, 
when  in  danger,  simulate  death.  Brilliant  coloring^  in 
beetles  is  not  as  in  some  orders  of  animals  a  characteristic 
mainly  of  the  male  sex,  both  sexes  beine  usually  similar 
in  this  respect,  while  in  thoee  cases  in  which  thev  dlfier. 
the  female  is  generally  the  more  gaudy  insect.  The  chief 
external  difierence,  however,  between  the  sexes  in  many 
beetles  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  horns  on  the  head 
and  thorax  of  the  males.  These  varv  exceedingly  in  their 
development  even  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  while 
in  their  form  they  resemble  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
the  antlers  of  the  stag;  and  as  among  mammals  tlie  reindeer 
is  exceptional  in  the  possession  of  antlers  by  both  sexes, 
so  among  beetles  there  is  at  least  one  species,  Phanmu 
lane^er,  in  which  both  male  and  female  are  similarly 
equipped.  The  male  beetle  has  not  been  observed  to  use 
its  horns  either  for  purposes  of  ofienoe  or  defence,  some  of 
the  most  pu^acious  species  being  entirely  destitute  of 
them;  and  m  Darwin's  opinion  wese  appendages  have 
been  aoauired  merely  as  ornaments. 

The  abdomen  of  Coleopterous  insects  is  sessile— that  is^ 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  its  largest  transverse  diameter. 
On  the  under  side  it  is  always  of  a  firm  homjr  oonsistenc& 
while  the  upper  surface  is  generally  soft,  being  protected 
by  the  elytra  and  wings ;  when  these,  however,  are  absent 
or  abbreviated,  it  is  as  hard  above  as  below.  It  bears 
the  organs  of  generation  as  well  as  the  respiratory  openinss, 
or  tt^fmatOf  which  form  the  apertures  of  the  tracheae  by 
means  of  which  air  is  disseminated  through  all  parts  of 
the  insect  system.  Beetles  belonging  to  several  distinct 
fiunilies  possess  stridulating  organs,  and  these  ¥^S^|ffl^ 
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found  in  both  seza.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  sonnd, 
load  enough  to  be  heard  in  many  casee  at  some  yards 
distance,  is  produced,  consists  of  a  couple  of  delicate  raspe 
placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  abdomen,  on  the  elytra, 
or  on  the  prothorax,  and  a  scraper  formed  by  the  margins 
of  the  elytra,  the  ed^es  of  the  abdominal  segments,  or  the 
mesothoraz.  the  rapid  motion  of  the  latter  over  the  rasps 
producing  the  souna.  In  many  cases,  according  to  Darwin, 
the  males  only  stridulate,  the  females  being  destitute  of 
those  organs,  and  in  such  cases  the  sound  is  employed  as 
a  call  to  the  female;  with  most  beetles,  however,  the 
stridulation  proceeds  from  both  sexes  and  serves  as  a 
mutual  call.  Beetles  are  entirely  destitute  of  stinging 
organs,  but  a  few  are  furnished  with  a  retractile  tube,  or 
cviposUor,  at  the  ^extremity  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cracks  of  wood  and 
other  suitable  localities. 

The  eggs  of  beetles  are  deposited  in  a  great  variety  of 
situations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  certain  group  of  Sta- 
phyUnidKf  found  in  tlie  nests  of  white  ants  in  South 
America,  it  was  recently  discovered  by  Schodte  that  tlie 
eggs  are  not  deposited  at  all,  but  remain  in  tbe  abdomen 
until  they  are  hatched.  These  ovo-viviparous  beetles  are 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  have  the  abdominal 
region  enormously  distended  and  turned  over  so  as  to  rest 
on  the  back.  Dung  beetles  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  midst 
of  the  manure  on  which  the  future  larve  reed :  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  rolling  each  of  hers  about  until  a  globular 
pellet  is  formed,  when  the  whole  is  buried  in  the  ground ; 
while  the  Sexton  Beetle  finds  an  appropriate  nidw  for  her 
effgs  in  the  dead  bodies  of  animals.  One  species  of  CUr- 
idSs  selects  the  nest  of  the  solitarv  bee,  another  (Plate 
VII.  fig.  81)  that  of  the  hive  bee,  while  several  species  of 
Bose  Beetles  choose  the  nest  of  the  ant  for  this  purpose. 
The  water  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus  HydraphUua 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a  single  mass,  which  they  surround 
with  a  cocoon,  formed  of  a  silky  substance  secreted  by 
certain  elands  in  the  abdomen,  and  then  either  fix  this  to 
the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant  or  leave  it  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Certain  species  of  the  Weevil  tribe  de- 
posit their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  splitting  the  median 
nervures  in  several  places,  and  afterwards  rolling  them  up. 
In  its  progress  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect  the  beetle 
undergoes  complete  metamorphosb,  passing  from  the  larval 
to  the  pupa  stage,  and  remaining  totally  quiescent  during 
the  latter.  Coleopterous  larve  generally  consist  of  13  seg- 
ments, of  which  those  forming  the  head  and  thorax  are 
usually  of  a  hard  homy  texture,-^the  mouth,  as  in  the 
perfect  insect,  being  masticatory,  and  the  eyes,  when  pres- 
ent, simple,  or  oMi,  They  have  usually  six  legs,  and 
prolegs,  as  in  caterpillars,  are  occasiona^y  present;  but 
the  larvsB  of  many  species  are  legless  grubs,  while  in 
others  the  limbs  are  but  feebly  developed.  In  those  groups 
in  which  the  elvtra  are  abbreviated,  the  larvse  are  exceed- 
ingly active  and  closely  resemble  the  perfect  insect.  Like 
their  parents  the  larvse  of  beetles  feed  on  living  animals, 
on  plants,  or  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
but  greatly  exceed  the  perfect  insect  in  the  quantity  of  food 
whidi  they  consume,  and  it  is  in  this  condition  that  beetles 
do  most  injury  to  field  crops  and  forest  trees.  The  larve 
of  burrowing  beetles,  known  as  "White  Worms,"  spend 
their  existence  in  the  earth,  and  are  destitute  of  eyes; 
those  of  the  Stag  Beetles  and  other  wood-boring  groups 
live  in  the  trunks  of  decaying  trees ;  mealworms — the  lar- 
ve of  Tenebrio  molitor — live  enveloped  in  flour,  and  those 
of  the  Com  Weevil  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  grain ;  while 
those  of  another  species  of  Weevil  make  their  homes  in 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  receptacles  of  composite  flowers. 
The  larve  of  Oil  Beetles  (Mdoe),  or  at  least  certain  species 
of  them  whose  life-history  has  been  observed,  after  leavine 
the  egg,  which  the  perfect  insect  has  deposited  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  climb  upon  the  stems  of  plants, 
and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  attaching  themselves  to 
anpr  insect  that  may  happen  to  alight  near  them,  and  in 
this  way  they  are  occasionally  conveved  into  the  hives  of 
be^  in  whidi  alone  they  meet  with  their  appropriate  food. 
Only  a  few  of  them  are  thus  fortunate,  the  majority  of  the 
larve  getting  attached  to  the  wrong  insect,  and  so  perish- 
ing of  hunger.  The  species  probably  owes  its  preservation 
to  the  great  number  of  eggs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  4000. 
deposited  by  a  single  female.  The  larve  of  one  group  of 
water  beetles,  HydbrophUtUf  swim  readily  by  means  of  their 
ciliated  legs  those  of  another  group,  Dytiaeut,  make  use 


also  of  their  flexible  abdomen  provided  at  its  extremity 
with  a  pair  of  leaf-like  appendages  (Plate  VII.  fig.  6); 
while  the  Whirligig  larve  (OyrinuB),  in  addition  to  cili- 
ated swimming  organs,  are  provided  with  four  movable 
hooks  on  the  poslenor  segment,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  take  extensive  leaps  (Plate  VII.  fig.  17).  The  duration 
of  the  larval  state  varies  in  difierent  groups  of  beetles, 
being  comparatively  short  in  leaf-eating^  species,  but  last- 
ing for  three  or  four  years  in  those  which  burrow  in  the 
earth  or  in  wood.  The  larve  in  the  latter  case  pass  the 
winter  in  a  torpid  state,  abstaining  almost  entirely  from 
food,  until  awakened  from  their  temporary  trance  by  the 
return  of  genial  weather,  when  they  greedily  attack  theur 
favorite  food,  and  grow  mpidly.  In  passing  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  larva,  the  beetle  does  not,  like  the  butterfly, 
assume  a  form  altogether  difierent  from  that  of  the  perl^t 
insect,  but  in  the  pupa  or  nymph  state  shows  all  the  parti 
of  the  future  insect,  only  in  a  condition  of  almost  complete 
immobility.  In  preparing  for  this  quiescent  period,  the 
larve  of  many  species  surround  themselves  with,  a  oooooo. 
consisting,  in  the  case  of  the  Scarabmda,  of  earth  and 
small- pieces  of  wood  glued  together  with  saliva,  and  ia 
that  of  the  Goliath  Beetles,  of  mud.  Others  resemble  the 
larve  of  moths  in  constructing  tubes  in  which  to  undergo 
their  transformations,  while  the  larve  of  Lady-BirdsH- 
Ooecindla — suspend  themselves  by  the  tail  and  make  use 
of  their  larval  covering  as  a  protection  to  the  nymph 
within.  When  the  condition  of  nymph  is  aasumed  in 
autumn,  no  further  change  takes  place  till  the  ensuing 
spring,  but  under  suitable  conditions  of  heat  this  stage  • 
does  not  last  usually  for  more  than  three  or  four  weeu^ 
after  which  it  emerges  a  full-blown  beetle. 

•  The  number  of  known  species  of  beetles  is  estimated  at 
70,000,  and  these  are  probably  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  number  in  existence— Great  Britain  alone  pos- 
sessing 3614  indigenous  species.  They  occur  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  wooded  parts  of  tropical  regions.  "A 
large  proportion  of  the  beetles  of  the  tropics,''  says  Wal- 
lace, "are  more  or  less  dependent  on  vegetation  and  par* 
ticularly  on  timber,  bark,  and  leaves  in  various  stages  of  { 
decay.  In  the  untouched  virgin  forest  the  beetles  are  found 
at  spots  where  trees  have  fallen  through  decay  and  old  age." 
The  number  gradually  decreases  towards  the  poles,  only  a 
few  species  occurring  as  far  north  as  Greenland.  The  six 
zoological  provinces  proposed  by  Mr.  Sclater  in  1859  as 
applicable  to  the  existing  distribution  of  birds,  have  lately 
been  shown  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  the  Geographical  DistrHnUum  of  AntmaU  (1876),  to  mark 
oflf  equally  characteristic  groups  of  Coleopterous  insects^  a 
conclusion  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  distribution  of 
the  following  six  important  families : — 

Cicindelidie  or  Tiger  Beetles,  containing  85  genen  and  808  spedea 
Carabidse  or  Ground  Beetles,  "       620         "         8500      " 

CetonildiB  or  Rose-Chafers,  "       120         "  970      " 

Lucanidse  or  Stag  Beetles,  "         45         **  629      ** 

Buprestidn  or  Metallic  Beetles,  "       109         **         2686      " 

LongicornU  or  Long-horned  Beetles,"      1488         "         7576      " 

The  Palsearctic  Region,  which  comprises  Europe^  Airica 
north  of  the  Sahara,  and  Northern  Asia,  possesses  about 
20,000  species  of  beetles,  and  is  specially  characterized 
by  abundance  of  CarabidaSj  nearly  two-iifths  of  the  entire 
number  belonging  to  this  i^on ;  Longicoms  are  also  well 
represented  by  196  genera,  of  which  61  are  peculiar  to  it 
The  Coleoptera  of  the  Canary  Islands,  Maaeira,  and  the 
Azores  are  Palaearctic,  but  are  peculiar  in  the  totaJ  absence 
of  such  forms  as  the  Tiger  Beetles,  the  Chafers,  and  tlie 
Bose^hafers,  also  in  the  great  number  of  wingless  spedes. 
The  latter  are  specially  numerous  in  groups  of  neetles 
peculiar  to  those  islands,  but  they  also  occur  in  other  cascs^ 
22  genera  which  either  usually  or  at  least  sometimes  are 
winged  in  Southern  Europe  having  only  wingless  species 
in  Madeira,  while  at  least  three  species  winded  in  Europe 
occur  in  those  islands  in  an  apterous  condition.  On  toe 
other  hand,  those  species  in  Madeira  which  possess  wings 
have  them  more  largely  developed  than  they  are  amor^g 
allied  continental  forms ;  the  strong-winged  and  the  wind- 
less thus  appearing  b^t  suited  to  live  in  islands  exposed, 
as  these  Atlantic  group  are,  to  frequent  storms.  The 
Ethiopian  Region,  which  includes  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  and  Madagascar,  is  specially  rich  in  CetamHidat 
possessing  76,  or  more  than  half  of  the  known  genen^ 
with  64  of  these  peculiar  to  it,  of  which  no  less  than  21 
are  found  exclusively  in  Madapiascar.  It  has  also  262  g^ 
era  of  Longicoms,  216  of  which  arer4?eGU^arir>'^®  ^* 
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cdUI  Bc^od,  oomprising  Southern  Asia  and  the  islands 
adjtceot)  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
OanJndoB.  as  Mormolyw  phyUodea,  and  is  rich  in  gorgeous 
metallic  beetles  (Buprestidct)  and  in  Longicoms,  having 
860  genera  of  the  latter,  with  70  per  cent,  peculiar  to  it  The 
Ansmian  Region  shows  affinity  with  the  Oriental  in  its 
Coleoptera ;  it  is  e^uall j  rich  in  peculiar  forms  of  Longi- 
corns,  and  is  the  richest  of  all  the  regions  in  BupredidiEf 
having  47,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  known  genera, 
and  20  of  these  confined  to  it.  Several  genera  belonging  to 
this  and  other  families  have  their  species  divided  between 
the  Australian  and  Neotropical  or  South  American  Regions, 
and  this  resemblance  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that 
St  some  distant  period  a  land  connection  existed  between 
Che  two  continents;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  as  Wal- 
lace holds,  "  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  intercommuni- 
cation during  the  warm  southern  period  when  floating  tim- 
ber would  occasionally  transmit  a  few  larvae  from  island  to 
island  across  the  Antarctic  seas."  The  Neotropical  Region 
comprehends  southern  and  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  enormously  rich  in  Longicom  Beetles,  hav- 
ing no  fewer  than  516  genera,  of  which  487  are  found  no- 
where else.  The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Stag  Beetles  {LueanidoB)  is  tlieir  almost  total  absence 
from  the  tropical  parts  of  this  region,  and  their  presence  in 
North  America,  while  in  the  Old  World  they  are  specially 
characteristic  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Oriental  and  Aus- 
tralian Regions.  The  Nearctic  R^on  comprises  the  north- 
era  and  temperate  parts  of  America,  and  is  comparatively 
poor  in  Coleoptera,  showing  greater  affinity,  however,  with 
the  Palearctic  than  with  we  contiguous  Neotropical  Re- 
gion. 

The  insects  belonging  to  this  extensive  Order  comprise 
numerous  well-defined  and  generally  recognized  families, 
but  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  grouping  these  together  so  as  to  exhibit  their  natural 
afllnities.  Geotfroy,  a  French  naturalist,  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi  for  this 
purpose,  a  method  adopted  and  extended  by  Olivier,  and 
Drought  into  general  use  by  Latreille.  According  to  the 
tanaJ  system  the  Coleoptera  are  divided  into  the  following 
four  sections : — (1)  Pentamera,  in  which  all  the  tarsi  are 
five-jointed ;  (2)  Heteromera,  with  five  articulations  to 
the  first  four  tarsi  and  four  to  the  posterior  pair;  (3) 
Tetbamera,  with  four  articulations  to  all  the  tarsi ;  ana 
(4)  Trimera,  with  all  the  tarsi  three-iointed.  Macleay, 
an  English  naturalist,  altogether  rejected  the  tarsal  system 
of  Geofifroy,  and  founded  his  five  primary  divisions  on 
characters  derived  from  the  larvie  of  those  insects — a 
svBtem  adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  CUusjfication  of  British 
InaecUf  and  by  several  other  English  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject The  tarsal  system  is  to  a  large  extent  artificial,  and 
when  slavishly  followed  brings  together  forms  which  in 
other  respects  differ  verv  widely^  while  separating  many 
that  are  as  obviously  related.  Its  simplicity  and  conse- 
quent easiness  of  application  have,  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  natural  system,  led  to  its  very  general  adoption  by 
both  British  and  foreign  naturalists,  who  do  not,  however, 
apply  it  where  obviously  unnatural. 

rENTAXERA. — The  majority  of  the  beetles  in  this  section 
have  the  tarsi  of  the  feet  five-jointed,  and  they  comprise 
fully  one-half  of  all  the  known  species  of  Coleoptera.  It 
is  subdivided  into  the  following  8  groiips : — 

I.  QeodephagOj  or  Predaceous  Land  Beetles,  resemble  tlie 
iQCceeding  group  and  differ  from  other  Coleoptera  in  hav- 
mg  the  outer  lobe  of  the  maxillse  distinct  ana  articulated, 
thus  appearing  to  possess  six  palpi.  They  are  extremely 
sctive,  their  legs  being  admirably  adapted  for  running ;  the 
majority  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  secreting  themselves 
under  stones  and  clods  of  earth ;  and  all  are  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  other  insects  and  occasionally  devouring  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  species,  while  their  larvae  are  equally 
predaceous.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  temperate 
regions,  and  are  eminently  serviceable  in  checking  the  in- 
crease of  insects  which  feed  on  fruit  and  grain.  The  man- 
diblesL  by  which  thev  seize  and  tear  their  living  prey,  are 
long  homy  or^pins,  hooked  and  sharp  at  the  points,  and 
toothed  on  the  inner  edges.  This  group  includes  the  Tiger 
Beetles,  (Xdnddida  (Plate  VI.  figs.  4,  9-12).  so  called  from 
the  fierceness  of  their  disposition,  and  probably  also  from 
the  spots  and  stripes  with  which  the  elytra  are  generally 
adorned.  Most  of  the  species  are  diurnal,  frequenting  hot 
nndy  districts,  eiyoying  the  bright  sunshine,  and  flying  for 


short  distances  with  great  velocity.  They  are  elegant  in 
form  and  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colors,  the  prer- 
alent  hue  being  a  golden  green.  The  habits  of  the  lary« 
of  these  insects  are  very  remarkable.  Unfit,  from  the  soft- 
ness of  their  bodies  and  the  slowness  of  their  motions,  efifect- 
ually  to  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies, or  to  capture  their  prey  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  larvffi  of  tne  Tiger  Beetles  have  recourae  to  stratagem^ 
in  order  to  effect  these  purposes.  By  means  of  their  diort 
thick  legs,  assisted  by  their  powerful  sickle-shaped  jaws, 
they  dig  burrows  in  the  sandy  banks  which  they  frequent^ 
vertical  for  some  distance,  and  afterwards  curving  so  as  to 
become  horizontal.  These  are  about  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
within  them  the  Tiger  Beetle  remains  during  its  larval  and 
pupa  stages.  In  seeking  its  food  the  creature  makes  its  wav 
from  the  bottom  of  its  den  until  the  head  segment,  whicn 
is  broad  and  flat,  reaches  the,  level  of  the  ground,  and  thus 
blocks  up  the  aperture  of  its  tunnel.  It  remains  fixed  in 
this  position  by  means  of  two  bent  hooks  placed  on  the 
upper  suriaoe  of  the  eighth  segment,  which  is  considerably 
thicker  than  the  others,  until  an  unsuspecting  ant  or  other 
insect  passing  over  or  close  to  it  is  seized  by  its  formidable 
jaws  and  sf^edily  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit-falL 
where  it  is  greedily  devoured.  Should  the  tunnels  of  diN 
ferent  individuals  happen  to  come  in  contac^  the  more  pow- 
erful larva  is  said  to  devour  its  weaker  neighbor.  When 
full  grown  it  closes  the  mouth  of  its  burrow  and  there 
undergoes  metamorphosis.  The  best  known  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  British  species  is  the  Tiger  Beetle,  Oieindda  eampe»- 
trxB,  of  a  sea-green  color  with  six  whitish  spots  on  the  elvtra. 
When  handled  it  exhales,  according  to  Westwood,  a  pleas- 
ant odor  like  that  of  roses.  Grouna  beetles  {OarakidtE)  are 
generally  less  brilliant  in  color  than  the  Tiger  forms,  being 
more  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  with  the  jaws  less 
formidably  toothed.  Many  of  the  species  are  entirely  ap- 
terous, with  the  elytra  more  or  less  soldered  together,  and 
the  majority  of  them  secrete  an  acrid  juice  which  they  ex- 
pel when  menaced  or  attacked.  Of  the  latter  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Bombardier  Beetles,  BrctchimtM  (Plate  VI. 
fi^.  8).  These  congregate  together  under  stones,  and  when 
disturbed  discharge  a  caustic  fluid  of  an  extremely  pene- 
trating odor,  and  so  volatile  that  no  sooner  does  it  come  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  than  it  passes  into  a  vapor, 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  explosion,  during  which 
they  seek  to  escape.  When  placed  on  the  tongue  tuis  fluid 
causes  a  sharp  pain  and  leaves  a  yellow  spot  somewhat 
similar  to  that  produced  by  a  drop  of  nitnc  acid.  The 
Bombardiers  are  said  to  be  capable  of  givinff  off  as  many 
as  18  of  such  discharges  at  a  time.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  European  beetles  is  the  Oalasoma  tyeophanta  (Plate 
VII.  fig.  2),  belonging  to  this  group.  Its  body  b  of  a  deep 
violet  color,  and  the  elytra,  which  are  striated  and  puncy 
tured,  are  of  a  rich  green  and  gold  tint  Both  in  the  larva 
and  perfect  states  tnese  beetles  frequent  the  trunks  and 
brunches  of  %he  oak,  where  they  find  their  favorite  food— 
the  laige  caterpillars  of  the  Processionary  Moth  {Bombjf 
proeessionea),  of  whicli  they  devour  enormous  numbers, 
apparently  undeterred  by  the  hairs  which  clothe  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar,  and  which  when  seized  by  the 
human  hand  cause  considerable  pain.  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  Carabideous  Beetles,  Mormolyee  phyUodet  (Plate 
VI.  fig.  5),  is  a  native  of  Java.  Its  body  is  about  3  inches 
long  and  1}  inches  across  the  elytra.  The  latter  are  flat, 
thin,  and  greatly  dilated,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  remarkably  depressed,  the  beetle  thus  soinewhat  re- 
sembling the  Orthopterous  leaf-insects,  and  hence  the  spe- 
cific name  phyllodes,  or  leaf-like.  Many  of  the  ground 
beetles,  such  as  the  typical  Ckirabi  (Plate  VI.  figs.  6,  7) 
and  tiie  OaiosomOt  live  in  the  sunshine  and  are  gener- 
ally brUliant  in  coloring;  others  spend  their  existence 
in  subterranean  caves,  and  are  both  colorless  and  blind ; 
while  such  forms  as  BUnnia  areolcUuBf  found  on  the  cosst 
of  Normandy,  live  for  the  most  part  under  water,  being 
only  found  when  the  tide  is  low. 

II.  Hydradephaga,  or  Carnivorous  Water  Beetles,  are 
oval  and  somewhat  depressed  in  form,  with  the  two 
posterior  pairs  of  legs  flattened  and  otherwise  fitted  for 
swimming.  They  include  the  Diving  Beetles  (BytiBeua) 
and  the  Whiriigigs  ( Oyrinui).  The  former  (Plate  Vll.  fin. 
8-7)  occur  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  are  truly 
amphibious,  for  although  water  is  their  favorite  element 
they  survive  for  a  long  time  on  moist  land,  and  most  of 
them  fly  about  in  the  eyening  and  murnlne  twilight  with 
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great  power  and  speed.  When  needing  to  breathe  thej  al- 
low themselveB  to  float  on  the  sarface  of i  the  water,  raise 
their  eljUv,  and  expose  their  stigmata  to  the  atmosphere, 
thus  getting  quit  of  exhausted  air  and  obtaining  a  fresh 
supply,  which  is  stored  up  by  closing  the  elytra.  They 
are  exceedingly  voracious,  devouring  aquatic  Insects,  as 
HydropkUus  piceiu,  much  larger  than  themselves,  and  doing 
considerable  damage  in  fish  ponds  by  devouring  the  young 
fish.  They  are  readily  kept  in  confinement,  having  been 
known  to  live  thus  for  3}  years,  feeding  on  raw  b^f  and 
insects.  The  larvae  are  even  more  voracious  than  the  per- 
fect insects,  sucking  the  juices  of  their  prey  through  per- 
forated mandibles,  and  protected  from  attack  by  their  homy 
integuments.  Whirligigs  {Ovrinus)  (Plate  VII.  figs.  10, 11) 
differ  from  the  Diving  Beetles  in  the  antennae,  which  are 
short  and  stout,  and  are  so  placed  as  somewhat  to  resemble 
ears.  They  are  sociable  creatures,  and  may  be  seen  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  congregated  in  groups  varving  from  2 
to  100,  swimming  upNon  the  surface  with  their  backs  above 
the  water,  and  chasing  each  other  in  circles  or  darting 
about  in  more  irregular  gyrations.  Unlike  other  water 
beetles,  their  backs  show  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  and 
when  darting  about  in  the  sunshine  they  look  like  pearls 
dancing  on  the  surface.  Their  eyes  are  so  divided  as  to 
appear  to  consist  of  two  turned  upwards  and  another  pair 
looking  downwards.  The  larvsB  (Plate  VII.  fig.  17)  are 
long,  slender  creatures  somewhat  resembling  small  centi- 
pe(&s,  having  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  provided 
with  a  pair  of  slender  ciliated  appendages  employed  as 
organs  of  respiration  as  well  as  of  locomotion,  while  the 
last  s^ment  is  provided  with  four  hooked  organs  by  means 
of  which  they  leap  about. 

III.  PhUhydrida,  or  Water-loving  Beetles,  are  aquatic 
or  snbaquatic  in  their  habits,  being  found  in  tlie  water  or 
on  the  moist  margins  of  ponds  and  marshes.  Along  with 
the  two  following  groups  they  feed  on  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  for  this  reason  these  insects  have 
U.en  classed  together  as  EhypophagcL  or  Cleansers.  The 
antenuA  pure  short  and  davate,  and  they  are  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  other  aquatic  forms  by  the  great  length  of 
the  maxillary  palps,  a  feature  which  has  procured  for  them 
the  name  Po^Mtomes,  often  a|>p]ied  to  them.  The  best 
known  forms  belong  to  the  fiimily  HydrophiUda,  of  which 
one  species,  and  that  the  largest,  ^jfirtrphUiut  mctm  (Plate 
VII.  fig.  32),  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe.  This  beetle  is 
oval  in  form  and  of  a  dark  olive  color,  and  measures  1} 
inches  in  length.  It  uses  its  hind  legs  for  swimming,  or 
rather  paddling,  moving  them  not  together,  as  the  true 
water  beetles  do,  but  alternately.  Its  movements  in  the 
water  are  thus  slower  than  those  of  the  former,  but  speed 
in  this  case  is  less  necessary,  their  principal  food  consisting 
of  aquatic  leaves.  In  the  larval  stage,  however,  H.  pioem 
makes  an  approach  to  the  true  water  beetles  in  its  food, 
and  is  so  ferocious  as  to  have  earned  the  name  «er  auajum 
on  the  Continent.  The  mode  of  respiration  it  the  perfect 
insect  is  curious ;  unable  to  raise  its  upper  surface  above  the 
water,  it  merely  protrudes  its  head,  and  folding  its  dub- 
shaped  antennie,  the  ends  of  which  are  slightly  hollow,  it 
thus  conveys  little  bubbles  of  air  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  it  brings  them  into  contact  with  the  tracheal 
openings.  The  larve  swim  with  facility,  and  are  provided 
at  the  posterior  extremity  with  two  appendages  which  serve 
to  maintain  them  at  the  surface  when  mey  ascend  to 
breathe. 

IV.  Nearophaga  are  the  beetles  of  most  service  in  re- 
moving decaying  animal  matter,  although  a  few  species 
live  on  putrescent  fungi,  and  others  resemble  the  carnivor- 
ous groups  in  attacking  and  devouring  the  larva  of  other 
insects.  They  are  chiSy  marked  bv  the  form  of  the  an- 
tenna^ which  are  not  much  longer  than  the  head,  and  get 
thickened  or  dul^shaped  at  the  extremity.  This  group 
comprises  the  Sexton  Beetles  (Necrophonu).  of  which 
Nearophionu  vetpiUo  (Plate  VII.  fig.  27)  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  These  insects  have  thick  bodies  and  powerful 
limbs,  and  owe  their  popular  name  to  the  peculiar  manner 
fn  wnich  thev  provide  a  niduB  for  their  ^ggs.  Their 
sense  of  smdl  u  exceedingly  acute,  and  no  sooner  does 
one  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  as  mice  or  moles,  die, 
than  several  of  these  bnnring  beetles,  gathering  about, 
b^in  to  remove  the  earth  from  beneath  the  dead  animal, 
and  in  a  few  hours  succeed  in  sinking  the  carcase  beneath 
the  level  of  the  ground,  which  they  then  cover  over  with 
earth.    Having  uus  prevented  the  bodr  from  being  de- 


voured by  other  carrion-eating  aiiimals,  or  frotn  having 
its  juices  dried  up  by  exposure  to  tlie  sun,  the^r  make 
their  wa^  into  the  carcase  and  there  deposit  their  ^gga. 
Several  individuals  generallv  work  together  in  this  grave- 
dimng  operation,  althougn  Nearcphonu  genaamau  is 
Sfud  to  labor  alone,  and  they  have  been  known  to  show 
considerable  intelligence  in  performing  this  operation ;  thos 
Gleiditsch  states  that  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
body  of  a  mole,  fixed  on  the  end  oi  a  stick,  thev  undei^ 
mined  the  latter,  and  thus  brought  the  d^  body  to  the 
ground.  The  larvae  on  leaving  the  egg  thus  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  food;  and  when  inll-groini 
they  bury  themselves  fully  a  foot  beneath  the  snr&oe  (^the 
ground,  where  they  form  an  oval  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  are  strengthened  by  a  coating  of  a  gluey  liquid, 
and  in  which  thev  undergo  metamorphosis.  Snield  Beetles 
(Sapha)  (Plate  VIL  fig.  22)-^  called  from  the  flattened 
rorm  of  their  bodies— -feed  chiefly  on  carrion ;  some,  hov* 
ever,  climb  upon  plants,  particularly  the  stems  of  wheat 
and  other  grain,  where  they  find  small  hdices  on  which 
thev  prey ;  while  others,  as  SUpha  punctata,  dwell  on  trees 
and  devour  caterpillars.  They  exhale  a  disagreeable  odor, 
probably  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  tood,  and  when 
the^  are  seized  a  thick,  dark-colored  liquid  exudes  from 
their  bodies.  The  DermeUidos  are  a  family  of  small  bat 
widely-distributed  be<>t.1es,  which  work  great  havoc  among 
skins,  furs,  leather,  and  the  dried  or  stufied  animals  in 
museums.  The  perfect  insects  are  timid  creatures,  which 
when  disturbed  fold  their  short  contractile  feet  under 
thdr  bodies,  and  remaining  p^ectly  motionless,  admirably 
counterfeit  death.  The  mischief  b  mainly  wrought 
by  the  larvK.  These  shed  thdr  skins  several  time^ 
and  take  nearly  a  year  in  attaining  thdr  full  growth. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  injurious  species  of  this 
family  is  the  Bacon  Beetle  (DenMitea  lardarwt)  (Plate 
VII.  fig.  14),  so  called  from  its  fondness  for  lara,  but 
equally  read^  to  attack  the  furrier's  wares.  Their  tastes 
are  exceedingly  general,  as  thev  have  been  known  to  de- 
stroy a  whole  cargo  of  cork,  and  even  to  perforate  asbestos. 
The  larve  of  AnU»renu$  miiMorum,  a  species  not  exceeding 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  exceedingly  injurious 
to  collections  of  insects,  amon^  which  it  eludes  observation 
hj  its  minuteness  and  by  working  in  the  interior  of  the  spe- 
cimens, which  are  thus  ruined  beiore  the  damage  is  observed. 
V.  Braehdsftra  (Plate  VU.  figs.  12,  15,  20)  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  other  sroups  of  beetles  by  having 
the  elytra  much  shorter  than  the  aodomen,  although  thev 
still  suffice  to  cover  the  long  membranous  wion,  which 
when  not  in  use  are  completely  folded  beneath.  The  abdo- 
men is  long  and  exceedmgly  mobile,  and  is  employed  in 
folding  and  unfolding  the  wings.  It  is  furnished  at  it* 
extremity  with  two  vesides  which  can  be  protmded  or 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  and  from  which,  when  irritated, 
many  spedes  emit  a  most  disagreeable  odor,  although  in 
a  few  the  scent  is  more  pleasing ;  "one  spedes,"  says  Kir- 
by,  "which  I  once  took,  smelt  precisely  like  a  fine  high- 
scented  pear,  another  like  the  water-lilv,  a  third  like  water-  , 
creases,  and  a  fourth  like  saflron."  They  are  very  vora- 
dous  both  in  the  larval  and  perfect  states,  feeding  chiefly 
upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  aluiough  a 
few  spedes  devour  living  prey.  Many  of  the  smaller 
forms  reside  in  and  feed  on  mushrooms,  some  are  found 
abundantly  under  putrescent  plants,  others  in  manure 
heaps,  where  they  feed  upon  the  maggots  of  flies,  while 
there  are  a  few  forms  whicn  make  thdr  homes  in  the  nests 
of  the  hornet  and  the  ant.  The  larva  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  their  parents  in  form  and  habits,  and  have 
the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  prolonged  into  a  tube 
with  two  coniod  and  hairy  appendages  attached.  The 
Brachelytrous  beetles  form  an  extensive  group,  almost  en« 
tirelv  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Great  Britain  alone  poesessing  nearly  800  Fpe- 
des.  They  are  familiarly  known  in  this  country  as  Cock- 
tails, one  of  the  largest  and  most  familiar  spedes  being  that 
known  as  the  Devil's  Coach-horse  (OoSrwa  otent).  It  ii 
about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  black  color,  and  its  eggs  m 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  British  insect  It  mav  often 
be  seen  croflsing  garden  walks ;  and  when  approached  or 
otherwise  threatened,  it  immediatdy  assumes  a  most  fm- 
dous  aspect  and  attitude,  elevating  its  head  and  openlitf 
wide  its  formidable  jaws,  raising  and  throwing  back  its  tan 
after  the  manner  of  the  scorpion,  protruding  its  anal  vcsH 
des,  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  9dor._  liM. 
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VL  (Janeornes  Iiave  the  anteniUB  terminating  in  a  solid 
or  pcribiiated  club,  and  include  the  Pill  Beetles  {Byrrhid(B) 
md  the  Mimic  Beetles  (Hiaterida).  The  former  are  small 
ineeti^  generally  short,  oval,  and  highly  convex,  although 
t  tew  species  foand  under  the  bark  of  trees  are  flattened. 
Thejr  most  frequently  occur  in  sandpits  and  on  pathways, 
and  when  in  danger  withdraw  their  highly  contractile 
legs  into  cavities  prepared  for  them  on  the  under  side  of 
the  bodj,  at  the  same  time  folding  up  their  antennie  and 
lemaimng  motionless.  In  this  condition  they  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  oval  seeds  or  pills,  hence  the  common  name. 
Tbe  Mimic  Beetles  (Plate  VJI.  fig.  13)  seldom  exceed  one- 
ihird  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  verpr  solid  consist- 
CDoe^  their  elytra  being  so  hard  that  the  pin  of  the  onto- 
Dol<^gi8t  is  with  difficulty  made  to  enter.  They  are  some* 
whatsqoare  in  form,  with  the  upper  surface  highly  ^lished, 
feeding  chiefly  on  putrid  substances  and  found  in  great 
abundance  in  spring  on  the  dnng  of  oxen  and  horses.  Like 
Pill  Beetles  they  roll  themselves  up  on  the  approach  of 
danger  and  feign  death  with  great  perseverance,  and  to  this 
they  owe  their  generic  name  Etster,  from  histriOf  a  stage 
mimic. 

YIL  LamelUcomeB  comprise  a  vast  assemblage  of  beetles, 
many  of  which,  especially  such  as  feed  on  flowers  and  liv- 
ing plants^  are  remarkable  alike  for  beautv  of  form  and 
nuendor  of  color.  They  are  distinguished  bv  the  form  of 
tleir  antenns,  which  always  terminate  in  &club  composed 
of  several  leaf-like  joints,  disposed  like  the  spokes  of  a  fan, 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  or  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  in  a  series 
ef  ibnneb  placed  above  and  within  each  other.  The  males 
often  difler  from  the  females  in  having  horn-like  projections 
en  the  head  and  thorax,  and  in  the  greater  size  of  their  man- 
dibles. They  are  all  winged  insects,  although  somewhat 
doll  and  heavy  in  their  flight  f  and  alike  in  the  larval  jand 
perfect  states  they  are  herbivorous,  feeding  either  on  living 
fe^^tion  and  flowers  or  on  putrescent  p^lants  and  excremen- 
litioas  substances.  The  following  species  ma^  be  r^farded 
IS  illustrative  of  the  most  important  subdivisions  of  the 
Lamellioora  Beetles :— Stag  Beetles  (Lueanida)  (Plate 
VIII.  fig.  14),  with  the  dub  of  the  antennas  composed  of 
leaflets  disposed  perpendicularly  to  its  axis  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  owe  their  most  striking  feature  to  the  immense 
development  of  the  mandibles  in  the  males,  the  purpose 
served  by  these  formidable  looking  organs  being  by  no 
means  fmly  understood.  The  malee  appear  to  be  more 
numerous  than  the  females,  and  fierce  contests  take  place 
among  the  former  for  possession  of  the  latter.    The  Stag 


Beetle  i^Luocmua  eervus),  of  a  uniform  brown  color,  mea- 
nres  2  mches  in  length  including  the  mandibles,  ana  is  the 
iazgest  of  British  beetles.  It  inhabits  woods,  passing  its 
immature  staces  in  the  interior  of  the  oak  ana  oeech,  and 
may  be  seen  flying  in  the  evening  in  search  of  the  female. 
It  has  a  patch  of  golden-colored  hair  towards  the  base  of 
the  forel^  with  which  it  cleans  its  antennn  after  these 
hare  been  in  contact  with  any  sticky  substance.  After 
coupling  and  depositing  their  eggs  both  sexes  soon  die. 
The  Dor  Beetle  ( Qeotrvpe$  $terearcariu»)  is  the  type  of  a  large 
tribe  of  dung-eating  beetles  (Plate  VII.  figs.  21,  25,  26). 
It  is  a  black  insect^  with  brilliant  metallic  blue  or  purple 
reflections  on  the  under  side,  and  well  known  as  **  wlieel- 
ing  its  drowsy  flight"  durine  fine  evenings.  This  it  does 
in  search  of  a  patch  of  oowHiung,  through  which  it  makes 
its  way  until  roushing  the  ground,  where  it  bores  a  perpen- 
dicular tunnel  about  8  inches  deep,  and  as  wide  as  a  man's 
finger;  then  ascending  to  the  surrace  it  conveys  a  quantity 
of  dung  to  the  bottom,  and  on  this  it  proceeds  to  deposit 
an  esg:  another  layer  of  the  same  material  and  another 
tgg  follow  until  the  entire  shaft  is  filled.  The  larva  on 
leaving  the  egg  thus  find  themselves  surrounded  with  their 
apimmriate  food.  The  Sacred  Beetle  of  Egypt,  Ateuchus 
moor  (Pkte  VII.  fig.  29),  somewhat  resembles  the  Dor  in 
form  and  habits.  After  depositing  her  egg  on  a  piece  of 
dmig  the  female  rolls  the  mass  about  in  the  sunshine  with 
her  forelegs  until  it  forms  a  rounded  ball.  The  process 
of  hatching  is  thus  accelerated,  and  a  thin  hardened  crust 
is  formed  aroond  the  softer  material  inclosing  the  egg. 
A  hole  is  then  dug  in  the  earth  by  means  of  its  powerful 
MLtg^  into  which  the  ball  is  rolled  and  then  covered 
Of  er  with  earth,  where  it  remains  until  fully  developed. 
These  beetles  show  great  perseverance  in  conveying  the 
egg-laden  pellets  to  their  destination,  freauently  carry- 
ing them  over  rough  ground  on  the  broad  flat  surface  of 
their  heads,  and  s^^cingi  when  unable  singly  to  complete 


the  work,  the  assistance  of  their  fellows.  Two  species 
of  Sacred  Beetles  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  fWpt- 
ians,  who^  regarded  them  as  emblems  of  fertility,  and  as 
representing  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  owing  to  their 
sudden  appearance  in  sreat  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  after  the  annual  suosidence  of  that  river.  They  form 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  tliat  nation, 
and  are  found  sculptured  on  their  monuments,  sometimes 
of  gigantic  size.  They  were  also  forme<l  into  separate 
figures,  as  seals  and  amulets,  made  of  gold  and  other  pre- 
cious materials,  and  hung  around  the  necks  of  the  living, 
or  buried  along  with  their  mummies.  The  insect  itseDT 
is  sometimes  found  in  their  coffins.  The  male  Hercules 
Beetle  j^Scarabcew  hereuUi)  of  Guiana  has  the  head  pro- 
duced into  an  enormous  horn,  bent  downwards  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  clothed  on  the  under  surface  with  a  reddish 
broim  pile,  and  measures  6  inches  in  length.  The  Cock- 
chafers, MdoUyrUhida  (Plate  VII.  fig.  28),  have  a  short 
labrum  and  strong  mandibles  suited  for  feeding  on  leaves. 
The  club  of  the  antennae  consists  of  a  variable  number  of 
plates,  those  in  the  male  being  considerably  elongated  and 
resembling  a  folded  fan  (Plate  VII.  fig.  28).  The  common 
Cockchafer  (Melolonlha  vulgaria)  is  of  a  pitchv  black 
color  clothed  with  a  white  pubescence  or  layer  ot  minute 
scales.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  destructive 
of  beetles,  feeding  in  the  perfect  state  on  the  leaves  of  the 
oak,  beech,  poplar,  and  elm,  and  sometimes  appearing  in 
such  numbers  as  to  utterly  destroy  thb  foliage  over  large 
districts;  thus  in  the  vear  1688  the^  are  said  to  have 
covered  the  hedges  and  trees  in  a  district  of  Qalwav  in 
such  infinite  numbers  as  to  have  hung  in  clusters  like  bees 
when  thev  swarm.  When  on  the  wing  they  almost  dark- 
ened the  light  of  day,  and  wheii  feeding  the  noise  of  their 
jaws  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  sawing  of  timber. 
In  a  short  time  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  miles  round  was 
so  totally  consumed  that  at  midsummer  the  country  wore 
the  aspect  of  leafless  winter.  Destructive  as  they  are  in 
the  perfect  state  they  are  still  more  injurious  as  larvae. 
The  female  buries  herself  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  there  deposits  about  40  eggs.  The  larvae  pimhiced 
from  these  feea  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  grain,  thus  **  under- 
mining,'' according  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  "the  richest 
meadows,  and  so  loosening  the  turf  that  it  will  roll  up  as 
if  cut  with  a  turfing  spade.''  These  grubs  continue  their 
ravages  for  three  years  before  undergoing  metamorphosis, 
and  thus  do  incalculable  dama^  to  the  agriculturist  They 
are  believed  to  have  spread  with  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, for  it  is  only  on  soil  rendered  light  and  porous  bv 
tillage  that  they  thrive.  Enormous  numbers  oi  the  ^d 
are  consumed  by  birds  of  the  crow  tribe,  and  it  is  princi- 
pally in  search  of  these  that  rooks  so  industriously  follow 
the  plough  in  England  and  France.  The  species  is  rare  in 
Scotland.  "Spinning"  the  cockchafer  is  a  favorite  but 
barbarous  sport,  practised  by  the  boys  of  most  countries  in 
which  this  beetle  commonly  occurs,  and  seems  to  be  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  who  refers  to 
it  in  his  Qouda  as  practised  by  the  youth  of  Greece.  Bose 
Beetles,  OUonUda  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  7),  a  beautiful  tribe  of 
insects,  are  distinguished  from  other  Lamellioom  Beetles  • 
by  the  membranaoeous  character  of  their  mandibles  and 
maxillae.  The  Bose-Chafer  (OeUmia  aurata)  is  common 
in  the  south  of  England,  where  it  feeds  on  the  juices  and 
petals  of  the  rose,  honeysuckle,  and  privet.  It  is  about 
,an  inch  lone,  of  a  brilliant-gjolden  green  above  with  coppery 
reflections  beneath,  and  with  whitish  markings  on  the 
elytra.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  among  decayed  wood,  but 
certain  species  make  use  for  this  purpose  of  the  nests  of 
ants.  The  Goliath  Beetles  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  11)  of  trop- 
ical Africa  are  the  largest  of  known  Coleoptera,  and  their 
larvae  form  enormous  cocoons  of  mud  in  which  they 
undergo  metamorphosb.  One  of  these,  OoUcUhus  caoeiu^ 
is  said  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 

VIII.  SerrieomeB  form  a  group  of  beetles  chiefly  distin- 
guished  from  the  others  by  tneir  elongate  filiform  antennae 
of  equal  thickness  throughout,  or  tapering  towards  the 
extremity,  but  generally  serrated  or  pectinated.  They  are 
Bubdividea  into  the  /SSteriMMci,  characterized  by  the  solid  con- 
sistenoe  of  their  bodies,  and  by  having  the  middle  portion 
of  the  thorax  elongatea  and  advanced  as  far  as  beneath  the 
mouth,  and  usually  marked  by  a  groove  on  each  side,  in 
which  the  short  antennae  are  lodged,  while  the  opposite 
extremity  is  prolonged  into  a  point  which  is  received  into 
a  cavity  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  breast:  and  ^^ffpffi  /> 
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tadttmata,  characterized  by  their  bodies  being  generallj, 
Id  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  soft  or  flexible  texture,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  prolongation  just  referred  to.  The 
Sttmoxi  include  the  Metallic  Beetles,  BupresHdoB  (Plate 
VII.  figs.  18,  19),  the  most  gorseous  of  the  Coleopterous 
families.  '^Nothing  can  exceed,'-  says  Westwood,  "the 
splendor  of  color  in  many  of  the  species,  being  decorated 
with  the  most  brilliant  metallic  tints;  some  have  a  general 
coppery  hue,  whilst  some  present  the  beautiful  contrast  of 
fine  yellow  spots,  and  marks  upon  a  highly  polished  blue 
or  (^een  grouna,  and  others  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
burnished  gold  or  of  rubies,  inlaid  on  emenud  or  ebony." 
The  elytra  of  the  Metallic  Beetles  are  those  usually 
employed  in  the  embroidery  of  ladies'  dresses  and  for  other 
purposes  of  personal  ornament.  They  are  most  plentiful  in 
the  thick  forests  of  tropical  countries,  and  seem  partial  to 
the  various  species  of  fir-trees.  They  pass  their  larval 
stage  in  the  Iieart  of  timber,  and  there  is  an  instance 
recorded  of  the  escape  of  Bupresiia  gplendens  from  the 
wood  of  a  desk  which  had  stood  in  one  of  the  Guildhall 
offices  for  over  twenty  years.  Springing  Beetles,  ElcUerida 
(Plate  VII.  fig.  30),  are  narrower  and  more  elongate  than 
the  former,  and  their  legs  are  so  short  that  when  they  fall 
on  their  baqks  they  are  as  unable  to  rieht  themselves  as  a 
capsized  turtle,  but  by  bending  the  head  and  thorax  back- 
wards, and  making  use  of  the  prolongation  already 
described,  they  are  enabled  to  spring  to  a  height  fully  ten 
times  their  own  length,  and  this  operation  they  repeat 
nntil  they  fall  on  their  feet.  The  noise  which  accompanies 
the  springing  process  has  earned  for  them  the  name  of 
Click  Beetles.  Some  species  of  EUUerida  are  luminous  in 
the  daric,  and  are  known  as  Fireflies.  A  South  American 
form  dinuses  during  the  night  from  its  thoraoic  spots  a 
strong  and  beautiful  light  sufficient  to  enable  a  person  to 
read  ordinary  type,  particularly  if  several  are  placed 
together  in  a  glass  vessel.  By  means  of  this  natural 
illumination  the  women  of  the  country  can  pu;vue  their 
ordinary  work,  and  ladies  use  this  fire-fly  as  an  ornament, 
placing  it  among  their  tresses  during  their  evening  prom- 
enades. The  larva  of  Elakr  lineatus  is  known  as  the 
Wire-worm,  a  grub  which  often  does  ^reat  damage  to  the 
turnip  crop.  The  -  Malaeodermala  include  the  Glow- 
worms, Lamjjyridm  (Plate  VII.  fig.  1),  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  common  Glow-worm  {Lampyris  noctUuca) 
(Plate  YII.  figs.  8,  9,  16),  found  in  meadows  and  under 
hedges  in  England,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  The  male  of 
this  beetle  has  laige  wings  and  elytra,  and  flies  swiftly, 
but  the  female  is  wingless  and  is  a  sluggish  nocturnal 
creature ;  the  latter,  however,  emits  a  l^utiful  phos- 
phorescent light,  by  means  of  which  the  male,  who  is 
generally  concealed  by  day  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  is  di- 
rected to  his  mate.  In  the  perfect  insect  the  luminous 
matter  chiefly  occupies  the  under  part  of  the  three  last 

Xents  of  the  abdomen,  which  differ  from  the  rest  in 
,  being  usually  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  the  luminous 
property  is  apparently  under  the  control  of  the  Glow- 
worm, for  when  approached  it  may  frequently  be  obserVed 
to  diminish  or  extinguish  its  light.  In  form  the  larvae 
somewhat  resemble  the  female,  and  possess  in  common 
with  the  pups  and  eggs  a  slight  degree  of  luminosity. 
The  larvae  are  predaceous,  attacking  and  devouring  the 
smaller  snails  and  slugs,  but  in  the  perfect  state  tliey 
become  entirely  herbivorous,  only  eating  the  tender  leaves 
of  plants.  Many  of  the  Mcdacodermata  are  wood-borers ; 
these  indude  the  Death-watch  Beetles  (Anobium),  which 
as  larv»  perforate  chairs,  tables,  and  other  wood-work  .in 
such  numoers  as  usually  to  render  the  wood  completely 
rotten.  During  the  pairing  season  they  make  a  noise  like 
the  ticking  of  a  watcli,  by  striking  with  their  jaws  against 
the  object  on  which  they  rest.  This  is  intended  as  a 
mutual  call  of  the  sexes,  but  it  has  long  been  regarded  by 
the  ignorant  as  of  evil  omen,  hence  the  name,  and  the  im- 
port of  Gay's  words—  ' 

**  The  solemn  death-watoh  clicked  the  hoar  she  died." 

Another  species,  LymexyUm  naoale,  abundant  in  the  forests 
of  Northern  Europe,  does  great  damage  by  boring  into  the 
timber  of  the  oak  tree. 

Heteromeba. — The  beetles  comprising  this  section  have 
five  joints  to  the  first  four  tarsi,  and  four  to  tlie  posterior 
pair,  and  form  two  groups,  TraeJidia  and  Airaehelict. 

I.  IVaehdia  have  the  head  triangiilar  or  heart-shaped, 
and  connected  with  the  thorax  by  a  kind  of  neck  or  abrupt 


pedicle.  Most  of  the  species  in  the  perfect  state  live  od 
various  plants,  of  which  the^  devour  the  foliase  or  suck 
the  juices,  and  many  when  seized  bend  their  heads,  contract 
their  limos,  and  simulate  death.  This  group  includes  th« 
Oil  Beetles  {Meloe)  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  2),  large  black  inseda, 
destitute  of  wings,  and  with  short  elytra.  They  .secrete  to 
oily  fluid  possessing  slightly  blistering  properties,  which 
when  alarmed  they  emit  from  the  joints  of  their  1^  and 
when  eaten  by  cattle,  as  they  sometimes  are  when  feeding 
on  the  wild  buttercups  of  pasture-lands,  they  produce  aorea 
in  the  mouth.  In  Bom«  parts  of  Spain  they  are  used  in- 
stead of  the  Blistering  Fly,  or  are  mixed  with  it.  The 
young  larvae  of  seveml  species  of  Oil  Beetles,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  get  conveyed  to  the  nests  of  bees,  where  alone 
they  can  find  their  appropriate  food,  and  where  also  ihey 
undergo  metamorphosis.  The  most  important  insect  of 
this  group  is  the  Spanish  Fly,  or  Blistering  Beetle  (LyUa 
ffeneaioria)  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  19),  found  abundantly  in  Soath- 
Westem  Europe,  but  of  rare  occurrence  in  England.  It  ia 
a  handsome  insect  of  a  golden  green  colon  and  measurea 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  in  Spain,  where 
this  species  is  most  abundant,  they  are  collected  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  the  month  of  June.  A  sheet  is  placed 
beneath  the  trees  frequented  by  the  blister-flies,  and  the 
branches  are  shaken,  so  as  to  cause  the  insects  to  fall  o(t 
They  are  then  killed  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  yine^, 
and  completely«dried  luler  they  are  dead.  The  blisteno£ 
principle,  known  to  chemists  as  cantharidih,  is  oontained 
in  their  integuments.    See  Caktharidbs. 

II.  The  Atrachdia  have  no  distinct  neck,  the  part  of  the 
head  behind  the  eyes  being  immersed  in  the  thorax.  Thtj 
are  in  most  cases  nocturnal  insects,  obscure  in  color,  and 
slow  in  motion.  The  Church-yard  Beetle  (Blaps  mortuaga) 
(Plate  VIII.  fig.  1)  is  one  of  the  commonest  species.  It 
is  of  a  shining  black  color,  avoids  the  light,  and  emits  an 
offensive  odor.  It  is  found  in  cellars,  store-rooms,  and  the 
nefflected  parts  of  houses,  feeding  on  rubbish  of  ail  kind% 
and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen  by  the  superstitious.  It  is 
very  tenacious  of  life,  having  been  known  to  survive  several 
hours  immersion  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  the  larvae  have  been  discharged  from  the  human 
stomach.  The  Meal-worm  is  the  larva  of  Tendfrio  molilor 
(Plate  VIII.  figs.  4,  5),  a  well-known  insect  belonging  to 
this  group,  which  appears  in  the  evening  in  the  least  fre- 
quented parts  of  houses.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  floor- 
mills  and  bake-houses,  ffreatly  relishing  the  heat  of  the 
latter.  The  larvae,  which  are  long,  cylindrical,  and  of  an 
ochry  yellow  color,  pass  their  lives  enveloped  in  the  flour 
which  forms  their  favorite  food,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  become  pupae.  While  injurious  to  flour  and  bran,  and 
destroying  great  quantities  of  ship  biscuits,  the  Meal-worai 
is  used  as  bait  by  fishermen,  and  as  food  for  the  nightingale 
and  other  pet  insectivorous  birds. 

Tetkameba. — The  beetles  composing  this  section  have 
four  apparent  joints  to  all  the  tarsi,  but  in  most  cases  the 
tarsi  are  in  reality  five-jointed,  tlie  fourth  being  so  minute 
as  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  founders  of  the  tarsal  srs- 
tem.  For  this  reason  Westwood  proposed  the  term  Pseuao- 
t«tramera  in  place  of  Tetramera,  a  change  which  has  been 
adopted  by  several  systematic  writers.  This  section  in- 
cludes a  vast  number  of  small  or  moderate  sized  beetles^ 
all  vegetable  feeders,  found  in  the  perfect  state  on  flowexi 
and  plants.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  three  following 
groups:— 

I.  MhynchophorOj  the  species  of  which  are  readily  recog- 
nized by  having  the  front  of  the  head  produced  into  a  roe- 
trum  or  snout,  which  bears  the  organs  of  the  mouth  at  its 
extremity.  The  larvae  are  either  entirely  destitute  of  lega^ 
or  have  them  in  the  form  of  small  fleshy  tubercles,  and  are 
in  most  cases  equally  destitute  of  eyes.  The  most  numerons 
and  bestrknowii  tribe  of  Rhynchophorous  beetles  are  the 
Weevils  (Plate  VIII.  figs.  8,  9. 16, 16,  20.  22),  of  which 
several  thousand  species  have  been  descrioed,  and  whoee 
larvae,  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  fruits  and  seeds,  do  im- 
mense damage  to  the  produce  of  the  &rmer,  the  pain 
dealer,  and  the  horticulturist.  They  are  generally  minute 
in  size  and  exceedingly  varied  in  color,  the  South  A^le^ 
ican  forms,  known  as  biamond  Beetles,  beins  among  the 
most  gorgeous  of  insei^ts.  These  owe  their  color,  which  in 
the  finest  of  them  is  a  lightrgreen  tinged  with  golden  yelr 
low,  to  the  presence  of  minute  scales  on  the  elytra.  The 
Weevil  par  exeeiienee  (Calandra  grancaria)  measures  aboot 
one-eighth  of  an  icch  in  lenzth, Js  ^ff rR^f^/'^  ^^' 
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and  doeg  great  damage  in  mnaries.  The  female  bnries 
henelf  among  the  grains  of  wheat,  in  each  of  which  she 
bores  a  small  hole,  where  she  deposits  a  single  egg,  there- 
after dosinff  the  aperture  with  a  glutinous  secretion.  The 
egg  is  soon  batched,  and  the  larva,  furnished  with  two  strong 
mandibles^  eats  out  the  interior  of  the  grain,  becomes  a 
Djmph,  and  in  the  conrse  of  eight  or  ten  dajs  is  trans- 
formed  into  the  perfect  insect,  ready  to  raise  another  brood. 
The  whole  time  occupied  with  their  reproduction,  from  the 
uiion  of  the  sexes  to  the  appearance  of  the  perfect  Weevil, 
is  not  more  than  50  days,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
from  a  single  pair  23,600  individuals  may  thus  take  ori^n 
in  a  single  season.  Grain  injured  by  these  insects  is  readily 
detected,  from  the  fact  that  it  floats  when  immersed  in  water. 
Kiln-drying  the  grain  is  the  mode  most  generally  adopted 
for  arresting  the  evil.  Filberts,  acorns,  rice,  the  sugar- 
csne,  and  the  palm  tree  have  each  its  own  species  of  Wee- 
vil The  Palm  Tree  Weevil  {ChlawJra  jpalmarum)  is  the 
laigest  of  the  tribe,  measuring  2  inches  m  length,  and  its 
larve,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane  species,  are,  when 
cooked,  considered  delicacies  by  the  natives  of  Guiana 
and  the  West  Indies.  Bruchua  jnn  (Plate  VIII.  ^g.  12), 
belonging  to  another  family  of  this  group,  deposits  its  eggs 
in  peas,  the  interior  of  which  is  devoured  by  the  larva. 
It  has  probably  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Amer- 
ica, where  its  ravages  are  occasionally  such  as  totally  to 
de^y  the  pea  crop  over  large  districts.  Tlie  larve  of 
many  s^ies  burrow  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  and  thus 
destroy  immense  quantities  of  timber.  Of  these  the  most 
fiuniliar  are  Scolyiut  desiruetor,  whose  curiously  designed 
borrows  in  the  bark  of  the  elm  are  well  known,  and  the 
Typographic  Beetle  {Tomictu  typographieu8)t  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  burrows,  made  in  the  soft  wood 
immediately  beneath  the  bark,  bear  to  printed  characters. 

n.  Longieome»  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  13)  form  an  extensive 
groop  of  beetles  characteristic  of  tropical  forests,  and 
readily  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  their  antennae, 
which  in  some  cases  are  several  times  longer  than  the  body. 
These  are  usually  setaceous  or  filiform,  and  are  occasionally 
adorned  with  tufts  of  hair  at  the  joints  (Plate  VIII.  ^g,  3). 
The  larvs  of  almost  all  die  Longicoms  live  in  the  interior, 
or  beneath  the  bark,  of  trees,  perforating  the  timber  of  the 
largest  forest  trees,  and  thus  hastening  in  these  the  natural 
process  of  decay.  They  are  either  apodal,  or  furnished 
with  inconspicuous  feet,  but  progress  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
nudl  tubercles  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
•egments.  The  female  is  provided  with  an  ovipositor  of 
homy  consistence,  issuing  from  the  posterior  segment,  by 
means  of  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  cracks  and  fissures 
of  wood.  The  larve  remain  for  several  years  buried  in  the 
heart  of  timber,  and  in  this  way  many  exQtic  species  are 
conveyed  to  this  country,  and  are  occasionally  taken  alive 
in  the  London  and  Liverpool  docks.  Several  of  the  Long- 
ioom  Beetles  are  among  the  largest  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
F^rianua  gigaaiUetu  measuring  five  inches  in  length,  while  its 
ms  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  smaller  birds.  The 
Harlequin  Beetle  (^croetntcs2onpttnantw),so  called  from  the 
variety  of  its  coloring,  the  grotes^ueness  of  its  markings, 
and  the  enormous  elongation  of  its  front  pair  of  legs,  is  a 
South  American  species  of  this  group,  as  is  also  the  Musk 
Beetle  (CaJUichroma  moschcUa),  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
native  species,  and  remarkaole  for  the  musky  odor  of  its 
body. 

III.  Pkytophaga  comprise  the  tetramerous  beetles  which 
have  neither  the  rostrum  of  the  first  group  nor  the  length- 
ened antennse  of  the  second.  They  are  small  insects  of  an 
oval  or  quadrate  ^ape,  and  include  the  Golden  Beetles, 
CkrymmdidiB  (Plate  VIII.  fie.  21),  ornamented  with  me- 
tallic colors,  among  which  blue,  green,  gold,  and  copper 
are  conspicuous.  The  Turnip-fly  (HxMoa  nemmvm)^  a 
small  species  belonging  to  a  fkmily  in  which  the  posterior 
thighs  are  enlarged  for  leaping,  devours  the  young  leaves 
of  the  tomip  as  soon  as  tnejr  appear  above  ground,  and 
occasionally  does  immense  injury  to  the  turnip  crop. 
Helmet  or  Tortoise  Beetles,  Oamda  (Plate  VIII.  figs.  20, 
24),  so  called  from  the  thorax  and  elytra  overlapping  so  as 
to  shield  the  limbs  and  abdomen  on  all  sides,  are  oval,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  square,  flat  insects,  and  often  be^uti- 
fiilly  marked  with  comoinations  of  green  and  golden  hues. 
They  are  herbivorous,  and  are  specially  fond  of  artichoke 
and  thistles.  The  larvae  are  provided  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tronity  with  a  two-branched  fork,  curved  over  the. back, 
andnsnally  bearing  a  pile  of  excrementitious  matter,  under 


which  they  lie  partly  concealed.  It  can  elevate  or  depress 
this  sterooraceous  parasol  at  pleasure,  according  as  it  needs 
shade  or  shelter.  The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  {J)QnmhoTa 
deeemlineata)  belongs  to  the  phytopha^us  family  Gnry9(h 
mdidxE,  It  measures  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length ;  its 
body  is  of  a  tawny  or  yellow  cream  color,  darkly  spotted : 
and  the  elytra  are  marked  with  ten  black  longitudinal 
stripes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  where  it  fed  on  a  wild  solanaceous  plant^  So» 
lanwn  rostro^um,  until  the  introduction  of  the  potato  plant, 
consequent  on  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  "  Far 
West,"  provided  it  with  what  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  food.  Since  1859  it  has  travelled  eastward, 
towards  the  more  highly  cultivated  lands,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  100  miles  per  annum,  until  i^  has  reached  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  It  is  now  found  over  all  the  central  and 
nortliem  parts  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  throughout  Canada,  and  has  already  done 
incalculable  mischief  to  the  potato  crops  of  those  r^ons. 
The  damage  is  chiefly  wrought  by  the  larve,  whidh  are 
hatched  on,  and  greedily  devour,  the  leaves  and  stalk  of 
the  potato  plant  They  are  said  to  produce  three  broods 
annually. 

Tbimera. — ^The  majority  of  the  beetles  composing  this 
section  have  only  three  apparent  joints  to  the  tarsi  of  all 
the  feet^  but  a  small  articulation  has  been  found  to  lie  be- 
tween the  seoond  and  third  joints,  so  that  they  are  in  reality 
four-jointed,  and  for  this  reason  Westwood  has  changed  the 
name  of  the  section  to  Pseudotrimenu 

Trimerous  beetles  form  a  single  group,  the  species  of 
which  are  partly  herbivorous,  feeding  on  fungi  (Plate 
VIII.  figs.  17, 18),  and  partly  carnivorous,  devouring  apA- 
idn  or  plant  lice.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  tiiis 
group  are  Lady-birds,  ChccineilidoB  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  23), 
small  convex  insects  of  a  black  color,  spotted  with  red  or 
yellow,  or  of  a  reddish  color,  spotted  with  black.  The  larvao 
do  great  service  by  devouring  the  plant  lice,  which  usually 
infest  garden  bushes.  When  alarmed  the  Lady-birds  re- 
tract their  limbs  and  emit  a  yellow  juice  from  their  joints, 
which  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  They  occasionally 
occur  in  ^reat  numbers,  extending  for  miles,  in  the  south- 
eastern districts  of  England,  where  they  are  invaluable  for 
freeing  the  hopri  of  aphides.  They  walk  slowly  but  fir 
well.  The  Seven-Spotted  Lady-bird  ( OoeeiTtella  7-ptffMtoto). 
the  common  species  of  Britain,  is  found  in  all  quarters  or 
the  globe. 

On  CoLLBcrmo  Ain>  Pbesebvino  Coleopteboitb  Ik- 
SBCTTB. — The  collector  of  beetles,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect 
specimens,  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  lepidopterist  of  rearing  the  insect  from  the  egg.  The 
successful  rearing  of  these  is  much  more  difficult  than  in 
the  case  of  buttemies  and  moths,  and  the  specimens  so  pro- 
cured are  generally  inferior  to  those  collected  in  the  ordi- 
nary wav.  The  complete  life  history,  however,  of  compare 
atively  iew  even  of  our  native  species  has  yet  been  fully 
traced ;  and  although  the  collector  thus  might  not  greatly 
enrich  hb  cabinet  with  specimens  of  his  own  rearing,  yet 
by  adopting  this  method  he  would  almost  certainly  mq  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge  regarding  the  transformations 
of  these  insects.  Beetles  may  often  be  obtained  in  what  may 
be  termed  accidental  situations, — sand-pits  into  which  they 
have  fill] en,  or  artificial  traps  set  for  them,  as  a  white  sheet 
spread  on  the  grass:  but  ''sweeping"  and  "beating"  are 
the  means  mainly  relied  on  bv  the  ooleopterist  for  filling 
his  cabinet,  and  for  these  all  the  apparatus  necessary  con- 
sists of  an  umbrella-net  and  a  stick  for  beating.  The  net 
is  swept  over  the  grass,  and  among  the  foliage  of  trees,  and 
when  the  branches  are  shaken  with  the  hand,  or  beaten  with 
the  stick,  the  net  is  held  beneath  to  catch  the  falling  insects. 
An  umbrella  inverted,  or  a  sheet  placed  beneath  the  tree, 
serves  the  same  purpose.  ^  A  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
various  tribes  of  beetles  will  give  the  collector  a  clue  to  the 
localities  in  which,  and  the  time  when,  he  may  expect  to 
find  the  species  he  is  in  search  of.  In  this  way  the  bark 
and  timber  of  trees,  decaying  branches  and  leaves,  putres- 
cent fungi,  the  droppings  and  the  dead  bodies  of  mammals, 
fresh  water  ponds,  and  even  the  nests  of  wasps,  bees,  and 
ants,  will  all  be  found  to  yield  their  own  harvest  of  Cole- 
optera.  Beetles  when  caught  may  either  be  dropped  into 
a  phial  containing  spirits  of  any  kind,  or  into  what  is 
known  as  the  **  killing  bottle,"  the  bottom  of  which  con- 
tains cyanide  of  potassium  covered  over  with  a  laver  of  ^ 
gypsum.    In  either  case,  with  few  exceptions,  the  beetles 
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die  slmoBi  instantaneoudly.  If  kept  too  long  in  spirits, 
howeyer,  the  limbs  get  loosened  through  maceration  and 
fall  oC  The  ''setting  "  of  a  beetle,  or  of  any  other  insect, 
oonsiBtB  in  placing  its  limbs  and  antennse  in  a  natural  po- 
sition and  fizinff  them  there  by  means  of  pins  until  they 
stiffen  on  a  board  on  which  there  is  a  layer  of  cork.  If 
not  set  when  either  moist  or  recent,  they  may  be  softened 
by  being  placed  for  a  night  in  any  small  vessel  containing 
a  layer  of  wet  sand,  and  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  to  pre- 
Tent  evaporation.  The  smaller  beetles  are  usually  mounted 
on  cud,  each  insect  being  stuck  on  a  small  dab  of  gum 
with  its  legs  and  antennn  properly  set ;  all  others  are 
pinned  through  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
elytron.  In  the  case  of  large  beetles  as  much  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  body  as  possible  should  be  removed  by  making 
an  opening  in  the  aodomen ;  and  with  the  Oil  Beetles  it  is 
necessary  to  stuff  the  abdomen.  This  can  be  best  effected 
by  separating  the  latter  from  the  body,  emptying  it,  and 
refillinff  witli  wadding;  it  can  then  be  readily  gummed  to 
the  boc^.  Mould  may  be  got  rid  of  by  exposing  the  speci- 
mens to  a  strong  heat  for  some  hours,  and  mites  and  grease 
bv  washing  the  beetles  with  a  small  brush  dipped  in  ben- 
nne.  (j.  gi.) 

COLERAINE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
on  the  Bann,  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  145  miles 
north  of  Dublin.  The  town  stands  upon  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  there  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches^  288  feet  in  length  by  32  in  breadth.  The 
principal  part  is  on  the  east  bank,  and  consists  of  a  central 
square  called  the  ''Diamond,''  and  several  divei^ging 
streets ;  the  portion  on  the  west  side  is  called  the  Waters 
side,  or  Killowen.  Coleraine  has  two  parish  churches,  two 
Boman  Catholic  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  market-house,  a 
work-house,  an  endowed  school,  a  national  model  school, 
and  free  sdiools  founded  by  the  Irish  Society  of  London. 
The  linen  trade  has  lone  bieen  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  town,  from  which,  indeed,  a  fine  description  of  cloth  is 
known  as  "  Coleraines."  Pork-curing  and  the  salmon  and 
eel  fisheries  are  prosecuted.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
was  formerly  obstructed  by  a  bar,  now  admits  vessels  of 
200  tons.  The  principal  trade  is  carried  on  through  Port 
Bush,  where  a  harbor  is  formed  bv  two  moles,  with  an  en- 
trance of  200  feet  wide,  an  area  of  8  acres,  and  a  depth  of 
from  15  to  20  feet  at  the  wharves.  In  1873,  422  vessels 
entered  with  a  tonnage  of  46,589.  The  parliamentary 
borough  has  a  population  of  6552,  and  returns  one  mem- 
ber. Coleraine  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  great  apostle  of 
Ireland.  It  owes  its  modem  importance  mainly  to  the 
Company  for  the  New  Plantation  of  Ulster,  on  which  it 
was  bestowed  in  1613.  Though  fortified  only  by  an  earthen 
wall,  it  managed  to  hold  out  against  the  rebels  in  1641. 

COLERIDGK  Habtlet  (1796-1849),  the  elder  son  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  at  Clevedon.  a  small  village  near  Bristol. 
His  early  years  were  passed  at  Keswick,  wnere  his  educa- 
tion was  conducted  in  a  somewhat  desultorv  manner.  He 
gave  promise  of  great  mental  power,  but  derived  less  ad- 
vantage from  systematic  studies  than  from  intercourse  with 
8.  T.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  De  Quincey,  and 
Professor  Wilson.  In  1815  he  went  to  Oxford,  as  scholar 
of  Merton  College,  the  means  for  his  support  being  princi- 
pally provided  by  Southey.  His  university  career,  how- 
ever, was  very  unfortunate.  He  had  inherited  the  weak- 
ness of  purpose^  as  well  as  the  splendid  conversational 
powers,  of  his  father,  and,  having  never  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  a  regular  discipline,  lost  aD  self-restraint  amidst  the 
gayeties  of  Oxford,  and  finally  lapsed  into  habits  of  intem- 
perance. He  was  successful  in  gpaining  an  Oriel  fellowship, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  probationary  vear  was  judged  to 
have  forfeited  it.  The  authorities  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  reverse  their  decision :  but  they  awarded  to  him  a 
free  gift  of  £300.  With  this.  Hartlev  Coleridge  came  to 
London  in  1821,  and  remainea  there  for  two  veais,  during 
which  he  wrote  short  poems  for  the  London  MagoMine.  His 
next  step  was  to  set  up  school  at  Ambleside,  but  this 
scheme  uuled,  after  five  yean  of  strasgle  in  a  position  for 
which  he  was  wholly  unfit.  Coleridge  then  removed  to 
Grasmere,  where  he  lived  in  great  seclusion, — writing 
between  1826  and  1831  Etacafg  for  Blackwood,  and  in  1832 
his  Biographia  Borealit,  or  Live»  of  Northern  Worthiea.  In 
1839  oppeared  his  last  wurk,  the  Ltfe  q^  Masmngar,  an 


elaborate  and  artistic  production.  The  closing  decsde  of 
Coleridge's  life  was  wasted  in  what  he  himself  calls  "  tfas 
woeful  impotence  of  weak  resolve."  In  1848  his  healtli 
became  sensibly  affected,  and  he  expired  on  the  6tli  at 
Jannarv.  1849.  The  prose  stjle  of  Hartley  Coleridge  k 
markea  oy  much  finish  and  vivacity ;  but  his  literanr  rep- 
utation must  chiefly  rest  on  his  poetical  remains.  Or  theee 
the  SormeUf  and  Promelheus,  an  unfinished  lyric  drama, 
are  the  finest.    The  influence  of'Wordsworth  is  discernible 


in  his  poetry,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  want  orig- 
inality.    (See 
Coleridge.) 


inality.     (See  Memoir  ef  HaHleg  Colendge  by  Denrent 


COLERIDGE,  Sia  John  Tatlob  (1790-1876),  nephew 
of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  was  bom  at  Tiverton,  and  was  educated 
with  Arnold  ana  Keble,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
In  1810  he  won  the  Latin  verse  prize ;  in  1812  be  obtained 
a  first  class  in  classics ;  and  in  1813  both  Uie  English  and 
Latin  essay  prises  were  awarded  him.  He  was  soon  after 
made  a  fellow  of  Exeter;  in  18l9  he  ^eas  called  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  for  some  years  on  the  Western  Circoit  In 
1824,  on  Gifford's  retirement,  he  assumed  the  editonhip 
of  the  Quarterly  Beview,  resigning  it  a  year  afterwarda  in 
favor  of  Lockhart  In  1825  he  published  his  excellent 
edition  of  BlaeksUnu^s  OommetUartes,  and  in  1882  he  was 
made  a  serjeant-at-law.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  1852  his  universitj 
created  him  a  D.C.L.,  and  in  1858  he  resigned  his  Judsn^ 
ship,  and  was  made  a  member'  of  the  Privy  Conncil.  In 
1869,  although  in  extreme  old  age,  he  produced  his  pleas* 
ant  Memoir  of  (As  JSeo.  JcAvn  K3>te,  M,A^  a  third  edition 
of  which  was  issued  within  a  year. 

COLERIDGE,  Samuel  Tatlob  (1772-1834),  one  <tf 
the  most  remarkable  of  English  poets  and  thinkers,  was 
bom  on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  at  hu  father's  vicarage 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary's,  Devonshire.  His  lather  was  a  man 
of  some  mark.  He  was  known  for  his  great  scholarship, 
simplici^  of  character,  and  affectionate  interest  in  the 
pupils  of  the  grammar  schbol,  where  he  reigned  until  his 
promotion  to  the  vicarage  of  the  parish.  He  had  married 
twice.  The  poet  was  the  youngest  child  of  his  second 
wife^  Anne  Bowden,  a  woman  of  great  good  sense^  and 
anxiously  ambitious  for  the  success  of  her  sons.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  presentation  to  Christ^s  Hospital- 
acceptable  in  a  family  of  ten — ^was  procured  for  Coleridge 
by  Judge  Buller,  an  old  pupil  of  his  Other's.  He  had 
already  oegun  to  give  evidence  of  a  poweriul  imagination, 
and  he  has  described  in  a  letter  to  his  valued  friend,  Mr. 
Poole,  the  peniicious  effect  which  the  admiration  of  an 
uncle  and  his  circle  of  friends  had  upon  him  at  this  period. 
For  eight  years  he  continued  at  Christ's  HospitaL  Of 
these  Mhool-days  Charles  Lamb  has  given  deligfatlbl 
glimpses  in  the  jS'asays  </  Elia.  The  head  master,  Bowyer. 
though  a  severe  disciplinarian,  was  on  the  whole  respected 
by  his  pupils.  Midoleton,  afterwards  known  as  a  Greek 
scholar,  and  bishop  of  Calcutta,  reported  Coleridge  to 
Bowyer  as  a  boy  who  read  Virgil  for  amusement,  and  liiom 
that  time  Bowyer  began  to  nouce  him^  and  enoouraged  iiis 
reading.  Some  compositions  in  English  poetry,  written  at 
sixteen,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  genius,  give  evidence 
of  the  influence  which  Bowles,  whose  poems,  now  foi^got- 
ten,  were  then  in  vogue,  had  over  his  mind  at  this  time. 
Before  he  left  school  his  constitutional  delicacy  of  frames 
increased  by  imprudent  bathing  in  the  New  Biver,  b^gan 
to  give  him  serious  discomfort. 

In  February,  1791,  he  was  entered  at  Jesus  Collm^ 
Cambridge.  A  school-fellow  who  followed  him  to  Uie 
university  has  described  in  glowing  terms  eveninn  in  hb 
rooms,  ^  when  .£schylus,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydides  were 
pushed  aside,  with  a  pile  of  lexicons  and  the  like,  to  die> 
cuss  the  pamphlets  ot^the  day.  Ever  and  anon  a  pamphlet 
issued  from  the  pen  of  Burke.  There  was  no  need  c^ 
having  the  book  before  us ;— Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  would  repeat  whole  pages 
verbatim." 

Frend,  a  fellow  of  Jesus,  accused  of  sedition  and 
Unitariauism,  was  at  this  time  tried  and  expelled  from 
Cambridge.  Coleridge  had  imbibed  his  sentiments,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  his  partisans.  He  grew  discontented 
with  university  life,  and,  pressed  by  debt  in  a  moment  of 
spleen  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  One  of  tne  officers  of  the 
dragoon  regiment,  finding  a  Latin  sentence  inscribed  on  a 
wall,  discovered  the  condition  of  the  very  awkward  recmit» 
Shortly  afterwards  a  Cambridge  friend  recognised  Idniy  and 
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iDfnrmed  some  members  of  his  familj.  who  with  difficulty 
pocured  his  discharge.  He  retnmed  for  a  short  time  to 
Cunbridge,  bat  quitted  the  university  without  a  degree  in 
1794.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  Oxford,  and  made  the 
aojoaintanoe^  of  Southey,  who  continued  through  life,  in 
ipite  of  Coleridge^s  man^  misunderstandings,  his  firm  friend 
and  most  devoted  admirer.  The  French  Bevolution  had 
idrred  the  mind  of  Southey  to  its  depths.  He  received 
with  npture  his  new  friend's  scheme  of  Pantisocracy.  On 
the  banks  of  Susquehanna  was  to  be  founded  a  brotherly 
oommunity,  where  selfishness  was  to  be  'eztinguished,  and 
the  virtues  were  to  reign  supreme.  No  funds  were  forth- 
oommg,  and  in  1795,  to  the  chagrin  of  Coleridse,  the  scheme 
was  dropped.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Coleridge  was 
mirried  to  Sarah  Fricker,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Gevedon  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
BoQthey  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  on  the 
nme  day  quitted  England  for  Portugal. 

The  cares  of  matrimonv  induced  Oileridge  to  commence 
lectures.  The  Bristol  public  did  not  encourage  his  efforts 
on  politics  and  religion.  Coleridge  embodied  these  in  his 
fixst  prose  paKtication,  Ooneumes  ad  Populum,  The  book 
contained  much  invective  against  Pitt,  and  in  after  life  he 
dedared  that  with  this  exception,  and  a  few  pages  in  vol  v- 
faig  philosophical  tenets  whidi  he  afterwards  rejected,  there 
was  little  or  DOthin|f  he  desired  to  retract.  In  the  course 
of  a  summer  excursion  at  this  period,  he  met  for  the  first 
time  the  brother  poet  with  whose  name  his  own  will  be  for 
erer  associated.  Wordsworth  and  hb  sister  had  established 
themselves  at  Bacedown  in  Dorsetshire. — a  retired  spot, — 
and  it  was  here  the  friends  first  met^  Tnere  are  few  things 
in  literary  histoxr  more  remarkable  than  this  meeting.  The 
gifted  Dorothy  Wordsworth  described  Coleridge  as  **  thin 
and  pale,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  not  good,  wide  mouth, 
thick  lijps,  not  very  good  teeth,  longish,  loose,  half-curling^, 
roogh,  black  hair," — but  all  was  forgotten  in  the  magic 
cfaann  of  his  ntteranoe.  Wordsworth,  who  declared,  "The 
only  wonderful  man  I  ever  knew  was  Coleridge,"  seems  at 
ODce  to  have  desired  to  see  more  of  his  new  friend.  He 
and  his  sister  soon  removed  to  Coleridge^s  neighborhood, 
and  in  the  most  delightful  and  unrestrained  intercourse  the 
friends  spent  many  nappy  days.  It  was  the  delight  of  each 
one  to  communicate  to  the  other  the  productions  of  their 
minds,  and  the  creative  fisbculty  of  both  poets  was  now  at 
its  best.  One  evening,  on  the  ^uantock  Hills,  The  AndeiU 
Mariiur  first  took  shape.  Coleridge  was  anxious  to  embody 
a  dream  of  a  friend,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  shooting  of 
the  albatross  came  from  Wordsworth.  A  joint  volume  was 
planned.  The  poetry  of  common  life  was  to  be  the  work 
of  Wordsworth,  while  Coleridge  was  to  indulee  in  romance. 
From  this  sprang  the  Lvrieal  BaUadty  and  aner  much  cog- 
itation the  book  was  published  by  the  amiable  I>ut  gossip- 
ping  bookseller  at  Bristol^  Cottle,  to  whose  reminiscences, 
oftoi  indulffiuR  too  much  m  detail,  we  owe  the  account  of 
this  remarkable  time.  Coleridge  projected  a  periodical 
called  The  Watckmooi^  and  undertook  a  journey,  well  de- 
Kribed  in  the  Bio^nmhia  lAUrarta,  to  enlist  subscribers. 
The  Watchman  had  a  brief  life  of  two  months,  and  at  this 
time,  m  the  year  1796^  the  Juvenile  Toems,  for  which  Cottle, 
always  ready  to  help  his  literary  friends,  gave  thirty  guineas, 
n>PMred.  The  volume  met  with  success,  but  at  this  time 
U)leridge  be^an  to  think  of  becoming  a  Unitarian  preacher, 
and  abandoning  literature  for  ever.  Hazlitt  has  recordea 
his  very  finvorable  Impression  of  a  remarkable  sermon  de- 
livered at  Birmingham;  but  there  are  other  accounts  of 
Oolendge^s  preaching  not  so  enthusiastic  In  1798  an 
annuity,  granted  him  by  the  brothers  Wedgwood,  led  him 
to  abandon  his  scheme  of  life.  For  many  years  he  had 
desired  to  see  the  Continent,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
yeaiv-the  year  in  which  the  Lurieal  BaMade  appeared — in 
eommuiy  with  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  he  left  England 
for  Hamburg. 

A  new  period  in  Coleridge's  life  now  began.  He  soon 
left  the  Wordsworths  to  attend  lectures  at  Gottingen.  A 
^eat  intellectual  movement  had  begun  in  Germanv.  Cole- 
ridge was  soon  in  the  full  whirl  of  excitement  lie  learnt 
much  from  Blumenbach  and  Eichhom,  and  took  interest 
in  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  During  his  stay  of 
fourteen  months  in  Germany,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  hmgua^e  to  such  purpose  that  the  translation  of  WaJr 
faitowi  his  first  piece  of  literary  work  after  his  return  to 
England — was  actuallv  accomplished  in  six  weeks.  It  was 
poSlished  in  1800«  and,  although  it  failed  to  make  any  im- 


pression on  the  general  public,  it  became  at  once  prised  by 
Scott  and  others  as  it  deserved.  In  several  passages  Col^ 
ridge  has  expanded  and  paraphrased  the  thought  and  ex- 
pression of  the  original,  but  few,  even  amongst  the  greatest 
sticklers  for  accuracy,  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
departure  of  \h^  translator.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  a 
request  to  Coleridge  that  he  should  undertake  to  translate 
Faust  never  received  serious  attention  from  him.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  this  century  Coleridge  wrote  many 
papers  for  the  Morning  Poet.  He  nad  vehemently  opposed 
Pitt's  policy,  but  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
and  he  found  himself  separated  from  Fox  on  the  <)uestion 
of  a  strup^le  with  Napoleon.  Much  has  been  written  of 
this  political  attitude,  but  there  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt 
his  own  account  of  the  matter.  Like  the  first  Lord  Minta 
Mr.  Windham,  and  many  other  Whigs^  he  felt  that  all 
questions  of  domestic  policy  must  at  a  time  of  European 
peril  be  postponed.  From  this  time,  however,  his  value 
for  the  ordered  liberty  of  constitutional  government  in- 
creased ;  and  though  never  exactly  to  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  old-fashioned  Constitutionalists,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  kept  steadily  in  view  the  principles 
which  received  their  full  exposition  in  hb  w^l-known  work 
on  Church  and  State.  In  the  year  I80I  Coleridge  left  Lon- 
don for  the  Lakes.  His  home  was  for  a  time  with  Southey. 
A  temporary  estrangement  had  entirely  been  forgotten,  and 
Southev,  it  should  be  said,  for  many  years  extended  to 
Coleriage's  wife  and  family  the  shelter  and  care  of  true 
friendship. 

For  fifteen  years  the  record  of  Coleridge's  life  is  a 
miserable  history.  He  sank  under  the  dominion  of  opium. 
The  Ode  to  D^eetion  and  the  poem  of  Ywih  and  Age  are 
sad  evidences  of  the  utter  prostration  of  spirit,^  whldi  was 
his  terrible  penalty  for  many  a  year.  Few  things  are  so 
sad  to  read  as  the  letters  in  which  he  details  the  conse- 
quences of  his  transgression.  He  was  occasionally  seen  in 
London  during  the  mrst  years  of  this  century,  and  wherever 
he  appeared  he  was  the  delight  of  admiring  circles.  A 
visit  to  Malta  in  1804,  when  for  a  short  time  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  governor,  and  a  brief  stay  at  Bome  in 
the  following  year,  were  the  chief  events  of  what  may 
be  called  the  opium  period.  In  1809  he  published  The 
Friend^  and  during  that  and  the  two  following  years  he 
lectured  on  Shakespeare  and  education.  The  tragedy  of 
Bemone  was  produced  in  1813,  and  met  with  considerable 
success.  Three  years  after  this  the  evil  habit  against 
which  he  had  struggled  bravely,  but  inefiectually,  deter- 
mined him  to  enter  the  family  of  Mr.  Gillman^  wno  lived 
at  Hi^hgate.  The  letter  in  which  he  discloses  his  misery  to 
this  kind  and  thoughtful  man  gives  a  real  insight  into  his 
character.  Under  kind  and  judicious  treatment  the  hour 
of  mastery  at  last  arrived.  The  shore  was  reached,  but  the 
vessel  had  been  miserably  shattered  in  its  passage  through 
the  rocks.  He  hardly,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  ever  left  his 
home  at  Highgate.  During  his  residence  there,  CkriMabd^ 
written  manv  years  before,  and  known  to  a  favored  few, 
was  first  published.  He  read  widely  and  wisely,  in  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  divinity.  In  1816  and  the  following  year, 
he  gave  his  Im^  Sermons  to  the  world.  The  Biographia 
Litawria  and  a  revised  edition  of  The  Friend  soon  fol- 
lowed. Seven  years  afterwards  his  maturest  and  best  prose 
work — The  Aula  to  Befleetion — first  appeared.  His  last 
publication,  in  1830,  was  the  work  on  Church  and  Siaie, 
In  1833  he  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  following  year  he  passed 
away,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  cToee  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Gillman,  where  he  had  enjoyed  every  consolation  > 
which  friqpdship  and  love  could  render.  Coleridge  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  whose 
polity  and  teaching  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  loving 
admirer.  An  interesting  letter  to  his  god-child,  written 
twelve  days  before  his  death,  sums  up  his  spiritual  expe- 
rience in  a  most  touching  form. 

Of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  exercised  in 
conversation  it  is  impossible  to  speak  fully  here.  Many 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  younger  men  of  that 
period  resorted  to  Highgate  as  to  the  shrine  of  an  oracle, 
and  although  one  or  two  disparaging  judgments,  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  have  been  recoraed.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  since  Samuel  Johnson  there  had  been  no  such 
power  in  England.  His  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge^ 
gathered  together  some  specimens  of  the  Table  l\dk  of  uie 
few  last  years.    But  remarkable  as  these  are  for  the  bread Ji 
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of  gympatliy  and  extent  of  reading  disclosed,  they  will 
hardly  convey  the  impressions  famished  in  a  dramatic 
form,  as  in  Boswell's  great  work.  Four  volumes  of  LU- 
ertxry  Benudna — lately  reprinted  and  rearranged — were 
published  after  his  death,  and  these,  along  with  the  chap- 
ters on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  in  the  Biographia  IM- 
m-aria,  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  full  ran^  of  Coleridge's 
power  as  a  critic  of  poetry.  In  this  region  he  stands  su- 
preme. With  regard  to  the  preface,  whi<£  contains  Words- 
worth's theory,  Coleridge  has  honestly  expressed  his  dissent: 
— "  With  many  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense  attrib- 
uted to  them,  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly  seem  to 
authorize,  I  never  concurred^  but,  on  the  contrary,  objected 
to  them  as  erroneous  in  principle,  and  contradictory  (in 
appearance  at  least)  botn  to  other  parts  of  the  same 
preface,  and  to  the  author's  own  practice  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  poems  themselves.^'  This  disclaimer  of 
perfect  agreement  renders  the  remaining  portion  of  what 
he  says  more  valuable.  Whoever  desires  to  trace  the  real 
essential  characteristics  of  poetry  must  turn  to  these  pages, 
where  the  provinces  of  imagination  and  fancy  are  nghtlv 
discriminated.  "  Here,"  as  Principal  Shairp  has  well  said, 
''are  canons  of  judgment,  not  mechanical  but  living/' 
Coleridge  was  in  England  the  creator  of  that  higher  crit- 
icism which  had  already  in  Grermany  accomplished  so 
much  in  the  hands  of  Lessing  and  Goethe.  It  is  enough 
to  refer  here  to  the  fragmentary  series  of  his  Shakespear- 
ian criticisms,  containing  evidence  of  the  truest  insight, 
and  a  marvellous  appreciation  of  the  judicial  "sanity'' 
which  raises  the  greatest  name  in  literature  fiur  above  even 
the  highest  of  the  poets  who  approached  him. 

As  a  poet  Coleridge's  own  place  is  safe.  His  niche  in 
the  ^reat  gallery  of  English  poets  is  secure.  Of  no  one 
can  it  be  more  emphatically  said  that  he  was  ''  of  imag- 
ination all  compact."  His  peculiar  touch  of  melancholy 
tenderness  may  prevent  his  attaining  a  high  place  in  pop- 
ular estimation.  He  does  not  possess  the  fiery  pulse  and 
humaneness  of  Bums,  but  the  exquisite  perfection  of  his 
'  metre  and  the  subtle  alliance  of  his  thought  and  expression 
must  always  secure  for  him  the  warmest  admiration  of  true 
lovers  of  poetic  art.  In  hb  early  poems  may  be  found  traces 
of  the  fierce  straggle  of  his  youth.  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  Monody  on  the  Death  of  ChaUerion  and  the  lUligious 
Mfuinga,  In  what  may  be  called  his  second  perio<l,  the 
ode  entitled  .Fhines,  considered  by  Shellev  the  finest  in  the 
language,  is  most  memorable,  'the  whole  soul  of  the  poet 
is  reflected  in  the  Ode  to  D^eelion,  The  well-known  lines — 

"  0  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud," 

with  the  passage  which  follows,  contain  more  vividly,  per^ 
haps,  than  anything  which  Coleridge  has  written,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  shaping  and  coloring  function  which  he 
assigns,'  in  the  Biographia  Literaria,  to  imagination.  C9krt»- 
tabd  and  the  AneierU  Mariner  have  so  completely  taken 
possession  of  the  highest  place,  that  it  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  them.  The  supernatural  has  never 
received  such  treatment  as  in  these  two  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  his  genius,  and  though  the  first  of  them  remains  a 
torso,  it  is  the  noblest  torso  in  the  gallery  of  English  lit- 
erature. Although  Coleridge  had,  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  almost  entirely  forsaken  poetry,  the  few  frag- 
ments of  work  which  remain,  written  in  later  years,  show 
little  trace  of  weakness,  although  thev  are  wanting  in  the 
unearthly  melody  which  imparts  such  a  charm  to  KMa 
Kheaij  Love^  and  Youth  and  Aae, 

In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  republished  essays, 
Mr.  Mill  has  contrasted  Coleridge  with  Bentham,  and 
called  especial  attention  to  his  position  as  a  political  the- 
orist. Few  will  be  tempted  to  dispute  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition  of  Coleridge's  views.  He  regards  him  as 
having  in  his  Lay  Sermons  done  his  best  to  establish  prin- 
ciples involved  in  English  opinions  and  institutions.  He 
admits,  moreover,  that  in  bringing  into  prominence  the 
trust  inherent  in  landed  property  Coleridge  has  done  ser^ 
vice  to  those  who  desire  to  conserve  much  of  the  existing 
system. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  work  on  Church  and  State  con- 
tains the  exposition  of  Coleridge's  idea  of  a  church  estab- 
lishment The  derisy  of  the  nation  is  with  him  the  body 
of  'true  leaders  in  all  that  concerns  national  life.  Theology 
is  only  a  part  of  the  great  province  within  national  con- 


trol— "  it  is  DO  essential  part  of  the  being  of  the  national 
church,  however  conducive,  or  even  indispensable,  it  may 
be  to  its  well-being."  This  doctrine,  however  novel  it  may 
have  been  on  its  first  appearance,  has  long  been  adopted 
by  tlioee  who  desire  to  preserve  tne  endowments  of  estab- 
lishments. In  all  his  political  writings  Colerid^  is  at  var 
with  what  has  been  called  the  laistez-faire  doctrine,  and  no 
one  has  more  emphatically  declared  what  the  real  objects 
of  a  state  are. 

In  everything  which  Coleridge  wrote,  there  are  traces  of 
the  philosophy  which  had  become  to  him  a  second  nature. 
After  having  abandoned  the  teaching  of  Hartley,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  for  a  time  to  Leibnitz  and  Bpinoa. 
But  the  systems  of  these  two  great  men  never  really  cap- 
tivated him.    It  was  to  Kant  that  he  owed  his  initiation 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  to  Kant  that 
he  repeatedljr  refers  as  to  a  master  who  had  moulded  hi 
thought.    It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  queatioa 
as  to  whether  Coleridge  has  representea  Kant's  system 
completely.    De  Quincey,  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  a  Xcma 
Man,  has  referred  to  the  modification  and  alteration  which 
all  things  received  in  passing  through  Coleridge's  thonght& 
and  has  declared  that  this  *'indocility  of  mind"  has  led 
Coleridge  to  make  various  misrepresentations  of  EanC 
A  similar  accusation  has  been  preferred  by  Dean  Man- 
sel;  but  to  these  charges  it  may  be  answered  that  Cole* 
ridge  nowhere  professes  to  interpret  or  describe  Kant'i 
teaching.   He  was  content  to  adopt  the  distinction  between 
the  understanding  and  the  reason,  but  it  was  to  the  doctrins 
of  the  practical  reason  dominating  and  controlling  specaia- 
tion  that  he  was  irresistibly  attracted.    The  immediate 
contemplation  of  truth  enjoyed  by  the  reason  was  the  som 
and  substance  of  his  speculations  in  this  province.    This 
doctrine  constituted  in  Coleridge's  mind  the  bridge  of 
passage  from  metaphysics  to  theology.    "There,"  to  uae 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hort,  in  an  able  essajr  on  Coleridge, "  he 
found  an  assurance  that  man's  reasoning  powers  are  not 
man  himself,  and  that  he  may  rise  above  their  impotence^ 
and  have  direct  faith  in  unseen  realities."   At  a  time  when 
low  and  grovelline  ideas  had  obtained  great  predominance^ 
Coleridge  recalledmen's  thoughts  to  the  reality  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  attempted  again  to  enlist  interest  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  metaphysics   and  ordinary   modes  of 
thought.     The  Friend  contains  an  interesting  application 
of  the  Platonic  idea  to  induction.    Coleridge  declares  that 
there  is  no  real  opposition  between  the  method  of  Plato 
and  that  pursued  by  Bacon.   It  must,  however^  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  ground  of  his  defence  of  Baoon  hardly 
satisfies;  and  the  observation  of  Dr.  Whewell,  ''that  Bacon 
does  not  give  due  weiglit  to  the  ideal  element  of  oar 
knowledge,"  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  Essays  on 
Meihodf  nowever  he  may  admire  the  skill  and  finish  of 
Coleridge's  treatment.      Scattered   throughout   the   frag- 
mentary writings  of  Coleridge  may  be  found  remarkable 
protests  against  the  school  of  moral  philosophy  of  which 
raley  was  the  chief.    The  governing  nature  of  the  moral 
principle  with  him  determined  the  qualit3r  of  moral  action. 
Morality  and  religion  are  in  his  system  twin  stars,  never  to 
be  divided.    The  real  code,  imperatively  demanding  the 
subjugation  of  man,  issues  from  the  divine  will,  resident, 
in  a  measure,  in  each  man.    He  eagerly  disclaims^  how- 
ever, all  theories  which  would  claim  an  inherent  power  in 
reason  to  determine  questions  of  civil  govemmenL    Hii 
contention  against  Bousseau  is  most  efiective,  and  even  at 
the  present  time  must  possess  an  interest  for  all  engaged 
in  political  deliberation.    Since  the  able  defence  of  Sm 
Coleridge,  contained  in  her  edition  of  her  father's  Bifh 
graphia  Literaria^  discussions  regarding  the  plagiarisms  of 
Coleridge  may  be  said  to  have  been  forgotten.    The  in- 
firmity of  his  cliaracter,  and  the  mental  confusion  caused 
by  the  unhappy  habit  which  so  long  had  dominion  over 
him,  indisposed  him  for  the  exactitude  rightly  demanded 
from  all  who  undertake  philosophical  discussion.    An  in- 
teresting communication  from  Schelling  to  Dean  Stanley 
declares  that  that  great  thinker  vindicated  Coleridge  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  lifei 
more  than  one  of  those  admitted  to  his  confidence  have 
given  curious  instances  of  his  confusion  between  the  words 
of  an  author  .and  the  marginalia  which  he  had  written  in 
that  author's  pages.    A  letter  to  Mr.  Cottle,  written  in  the 
year  1807,  describes  in   an  interesting  way   Coleridge's 
abandonment  of  Unitarianism  and  his  final  aoquiescence 
in  the  creed  of  the  church.    As  a  theologian  he  contended 
igiTizecfDy 
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Minestl J  for  the  self-eyidenciiig  nature  of  revealed  reliffion. 
To  hutorical  and  miracalous  proof  he  may  be  said  to  have 
magaed  a  secondary  place.  Grasping  the  idea  of  the  in- 
cunation,  he  held  tiiat  rairaclee  were  the  needful  outcome 
of  the  great  fact,  and  he  taught  that  the  adaptation  of 
troth  to  the  moral  nature  constituted  its  strongest  evidence. 
For  the  teaching  of  Luther  he  had  a  profound  admiration, 
and  with  the  works  of  the  great  English  divines  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar.  In  the  Aids  to  BeflectUms — a  work 
which  has  been  the  especial  &vorite  of  some  of  the  most 
lemaricable  of  recent  divines — after  discussing  the  diffi- 
culties of  thought  and  speculation,  he  grapples  with  the 
monl  impediments  which  surround  the  doctrines  of  orig- 
inal sin  and  atonement.  His  earnest,  passionate  yearning 
after  truth  is  manifested  in  every  page  of  this  remarkable 
book.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives,  the  convictions  of  the  writer,  and  his 
inteuae  sympathy  with  all  inquiring  spirits,  lift  the  book 
into  a  place  in  the  affections  of  its  readers.  It  is  impos- 
sible almost  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  richness 
and  variety  of  Coleridge's  speculations  on  theology  and 
religion,  scattered  throughout  his  too  fragmentaiy  works. 
The  Omfetnons  of  an  Enquiring  Spirily  published  since  his 
death,  intended  not  to  lessen  but  to  increase  the  reverence 
with  which  Christians  r^ard  the  Bible,  has  been  more 
misunderstood  than  any  portion  of  his  writings.  That  the 
real  object  of  Coleridge  was  to  conserve  and  not  to  de- 
stroy, now  that  the  mists  of  controversy  are  dispelled, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  peruses  this  little 
volnme.  Much,  indeed,  that  seemed  startling  in  it  on  its 
first  appearance  has  now  been  accepted  as  matter  of  familiar 
troth. 

The  fame  of  Coleridge  as  a  philosophic  thinker  is  un- 
doabtedly,  at  present,  not  so  great  as  it  was  during  the 
twenty  years  immediately  after  nis  death.  The  generation 
of  those  who  **  owed"  to  his  teaching  "even  their  own 
lelves  "  has  nearly  passed  away.  But  me  influence  which 
he  exerted  as  a  stimulating  force,  and  the  intellectual 
activity  of  many  of  his  disciples,  remain  to  testify  to  the 
greatness  of  the  services  whicn  he  rendered  to  philosophy 
and  religion.  He  was  a  true  lover  of  light,  and  desirea 
that  all  philosophical  investigation  should  be  conducted  in 
the  independent  spirit  which  is  reflected  in  the  noble 
aphorism  of  his  AitU  to  B^Ueium — *'he  who  begins  by 
loving  Christianity  better  than  truth  will  proceed  by  lovine 
his  own  sect  and  church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end 
in  loving  himself  better  than  all." 

Aft«r  Coleridge's  death  several  of  his  works  were  edited  by 
hii  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  the  husband  of  Sara,  the 
poeff  only  daughter.  In  1847  Sara  Coleridge  published  the 
niograpkia  Literaria,  enriched  with  annotations  and  biographi- 
cal supplement  from  her  own  pen.  Three  volumes  of  political 
writings,  entitled  Eatatft  on  hU  own  Time§,  were  also  published 
by  Sara  Coleridge  in  1860.  Besides  the  essay  on  Coleridge 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  J.  8.  Mill's  Dis^ertationt,  there 
ii  a  veiy  complete  study  of  Coleridge  in  Principal  Shairp's 
Studies  in  Poetry  and  Pkilo§ophy,  Mr.  Hort's  ifssay,  in  the 
Camhridge  Euayt  of  1856,  is  full  of  interest.  In  Archdeacon 
Hare's  AftWon  of  the  Comforter  will  be  found  valuable  refleo- 
tions  on  the  theologioal  position  of  Coleridge.  (g.  d.  b.) 

OOLERIDOE,  Saba  (1802-1852),  was  the  fourth  child 
and  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  his 
wife  Sarah  Fricker  of  Bristol.  She  was  bom  December 
22, 1802,  at  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  the  residence  of  her 
parents,  where  they  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by 
oouthey  and  his  wif&  who  was  Mrs.  Coleridge's  sister,  and 
by  Mrs.  Lovell,  a  tliird  sister,  and  widow  of  the  young 
Quaker  poet,  Robert  Lovell.  Here,  after  1803,  they  all 
Hved  toffether ;  but  Coleridge  was  often  away  from  home ; 
and  ^  I&:le  Southey  "  was  a  'paUr  familias.  The  Words- 
worths  at  Grasmere  were  their  neighbors,  and  the  children 
of  the  three  families  grew  up  together.  Wordsworth,  in 
his  poem  the  Triad^  has  left  ns  a  description,  or  "  poetical 
glorification,"  as  Ssira  Coleridge  calls  it,  of  the  three  girls 
-^hls  own  daughter  Dora,  Edith  Southey,  and  Sara  Osle- 
ridge,  the  **  last  of  the  three,  though  eldest  bom."  Greta 
Hail  was  Sara  Coleridge^s  nome  until  her  marriage,  and 
the  little  Lake  colony  of  poetical  and  s|)eculative  genius 
seems  to  have  been  her  only  school.  Guided  by  Southey, 
and  with  his  ample  .library  at  her  command,  she  read  by 
heneif  the  chief  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  before  she 
Tsa  five-and 'twenty  had  leamt  French,  German,  Italian, 
ud  Spanish. 


In  1822  Sara  Coleridge  published  a  translation  in  three 
large  volumes  of  DobrizhofiTer's  Aeeount  <f  the  Ahipontt, 
undertaken  in  connection  with  Southe/s  TaU  of  ParaguaUf 
which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Dobrizhofier's  vol- 
umes; and  Southey  alludes  to  his  niece,  the  translator 
(canto  iii.,  stanza  lo),  where  he  speaks  of  the  pleasure  the 
old  missionary  would  have  felt  if 

"...  he  oould  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught." 

In  less  grandiloqent  terms,  Charles  Lamb,  writing  about 
the  TaU  of  Paraguau  to  Southey  in  1825,  says,  "  How  she 
Dobrizhonered  it  all  out,  puzzles  my  slender  Latinity  to 
conjecture."  In  1825  her  second  work  appeared,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  mediseval  French,  in  2  volumes,  called^  I%4 
Bight  Joyou8  and  PleoMoU  History  of  the  Feais^  JttU^and 
ProwetMB  of-  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  Oood  Kntghi  withoui 
Fear  and  vrithout  Bmroach  :  £y  the  Loyal  Servant. 

In  September,  1829,  at  Crosthwaite  Church,  Keswick, 
after  an  engagement  of  seven  years'  duration,  Sara  Cole- 
ridge was  married  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge^ 
then  a  Chancery  barrister  in  London.  The  first  eight 
years  <Df  her  married  life  were  spent  in  a  little  cottage  on 
Downshire  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Hempstead.  There  four 
of  her  children  were  bora,  of  whom  two  survived.  In 
1834  Mrs.  Coleridge  published  her  Pretty  Leuona  in  Vene 
fir  Oood  Children;  with  eotne  IJesaona  in  Latin  in  Fkuy 
Ithyme.  These  were  originally  written  for  the  instmction 
of  her  own  children.  On  their  publication  they  became 
very  popular :  and  a  new  edition  has  been  lately  published 
by  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  In  1837  the  Coleridgee  removed 
to  Chester  Place,  Regent's  Park;  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  Phantatmiony  a  Fairy  ToU^  Sara  Coleridge's  long- 
est original  work.  An  edition  of  tliis  also  was  publish^ 
in  1874  by  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  with  a  preface  b^  Lord- 
Chief-Justice  Coleridge.  The  Song%  of  PhantauMon  were 
much  admired  at  the  time  b^  Leigh  Hunt  and  other  critics ; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  is  not  afraid  to  say  of  them  in 
his  preface  that  they  are  ''surely  worthy  of  any  great 
lyrical  writer."  Witho\it  meriting  such  praise  as  this, 
however,  some  of  these  songs,  such  as  **  Sylvan  Stay  "  ana 
'*  One  Face  Alone,"  are  extremely  graceful  and  musical, 
and  the  whole  fairy  tale  is  noticeable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  story  and  the  richness  of  its  language. 

In  1843  Mr.  Hennr  Coleridge  diea,  leaving  to  his  widow 
the  unfinished  task  of  editing  her  father's  worlo.  To  these 
she  added  some  compositions  of  her  own,  among  which 
are  the  Esaay  on  Bationatitm,  with  a  special  ajpplicaiion  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Be^meration,  appendiMi  to  Cole- 
ridge's Aids  to  BwuAion,  a  Preface  to  the  Essays  on  his 
Own  Times,  by  8.  T,  CoUaridqe,  and  the  lutrodnction  to  the 
Biographia  Literaria.  During  the  last  few  years  of  her 
life  Sara  Coleridge  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  Shortly  be- 
fore she  died  she  amused  herself  by  writing  a  little  anto- 
biogpraphy  for  her  daughter.  This,  which  reaches  only  to 
her  ninth  year,  was  completed  by  her  daughter,  and  pub- 
lished in  1873,  together  with  some  of  her  letters,  under  the 
title  Jlfemotrs  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge,  These  letters 
show  a  cultured  and  highly  speculative  mind.  They  con- 
tain many  apt  criticisms  of  known  people  and  books,  and 
are  specially  interesting  for  their  allusions  to  Wordsworth 
and  tne  Lake  Poets.  Sara  Coleridge  died  at  Chester  Place, 
May  3,  1852,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  fiither, 
mother,  and  husband,  in  Highgate  churchyard. 

COLET,  John  (1466-1519),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  was  bora  at  London  in  1466.  Hig 
education  commenced  in  St.  Anthony's  school  in  that  city, 
from  which,  in  1483,  he  was  sent  to  Ma^alen  College,  Ox- 
ford. After  seven  years'  study  of  logic  and  philosophy, 
he  took  his  degree  in  arts.  About  the  year  1493  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy,  in  order  to  improve 
himself  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at  that 
time  were  imperfectly  taught  in  our  universities.  During 
his  residence  abroad  he  became  acquainted  with  Budsus 
and  Frasmus.  On  his  return  to  Ensland  in  1497  he  took 
orders,  and  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  read  lectures^  with- 
out fee,  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  At  this  period  he 
held  the  rectory  of  St.  Dennineton  in  Sufiblk,  to  which  he 
had  been  instituted  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen ;  and  he 
was  also  prebendary  of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martin's  le 
Grand,  London.  In  1502  he  became  prebendary  of  Saram, 
in  1505  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  immediatelv  after- 
wards dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  preyipu^  tdym^he  ■  p 
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dejBpree  of  doctor  of  divinihr.  He  was  no  sooner  raised  to 
Lhis  dignity  than  he  introduced  the  practice  of  preaddng 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures;  and  he  soon  afterwards 
estabiisned  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture,  on  three  days  in 
each  week,  in  St.  Paul's  Church, — an  institution  which 
helped  to  pive  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  About  the 
year  1508  Dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foundation 
of  St  Paul's  school,  which  he  completed  in  1512,  and  en- 
dowed with  estates  of  an  annual  value  of  £122  and  up- 
wards. The  celebrated  grammarian  William  Lilly  was 
the  first  master,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were  ap- 
f>ointed  trustees.  The  dean's  religious  opinions  were  so 
much  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  contemporary  clergy, 
that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than  a  heretic ;  and  on 
this  account  he  was  so  frequently  molested  that  he  at  last 
determined  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  ^ays  in  peaceful  re- 
tirement. To  cany  thb  resolution  into  effect  he  built  a 
house  near  the  palace  of  Richmond ;  but  being  seized  with 
the  sweating  sickness,  he  died  in  1619,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  of  St.  f  anPs,  where  a  stone  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
with  no  other  inscription  than  hb  name.  Besides  the  pre- 
ferments above  mentioned,  he  was  rector  of  the  guila  of 
Jesus  at  St  Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  VIIL  Dean 
Colet,  thouffh  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
disapproved  of  auricular  confession,  of  the  celibacy  of 
priests,  and  other  tenets  and  ceremonies  which  have  since 
been  rejected  by  all  Protestants.  He  wrote — Ah$oluii89imus 
dt  octo  orationis  parUum  eonsiructione  LibeUus  (Antwerp, 
16d0),  Budtmenta  QrammaHeeB  (London,  1539),  Ihily  De- 
votionSf  Monition  to  a  Oodly  X^e,  Epistola  ad  Eramum^ 
and  commentaries  on- different  parts  of  the  sacred  books, 
together  with  a  number  of  smaller  theological  works. 

COLET,  Louise  Revoil  (180&-1876),  French  poetess 
and  novelist,  belonged  to  a  Provencal  family,  aim  was 
bom  at  Aiz.  In  1834  she  came  to  Paris ;  and  in  1836  ap- 
peared her  Flturs  du  Midi,  a  volume  of  verse,  of  liberal 
tendency,  which  made  some  noise,  and  gained  her  tne 
friendship  of  Teste  and  Cousin.  It  was  followed  in  1839 
by  Pensero9a,  a  second  volume  of  verse ;  by  Le  Muaie  de 
VenaiUeSj  a  poem  crowned  by  the  Institute ;  by  La  Jeanest^ 
de  Ooeth^  a  one-act  oomedv ;  and  b^r  Lee  Cmare  BriUe,  a 
DOveL  In  1840  she  published  Lee  Funeraiilee  de  Napol^m, 
a  poem,  and  La  Jeuneeee  de  Mirabeau,  a  reckless  novel. 
The  criticisms  on  her  books,  however,  on  her  academical 
lucoesses,  and  on  her  connection  with  several  celebrated 
men  about  this  time,  exasperated  her  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree ;  and  in  1841  Paris  was  diverted  by  her  attempted  re- 
firisaJs  on  Alphonse  Karr  for  certain  notices  in  Lee  Chtinee. 
n  1849  she  had  to  defend  an  action  brought  against  ner 
by  the  heirs  of  Madame  R^camier,  whose  correspondence 
with  Beiyamin  Constant  she  had  taken  it  upon  herself  to 

Sublish  m  the  columns  of  the  Preeee,  She  was  crowned 
ve  or  six  times  by  the  Institute,  a  distinction  which  she 
owed,  however,  to  the  influence  of  Cousin  rather  than  to 
the  quality  of  her  work.  She  produced  a  host  of  writings 
in  prose  and  verse — noTels,  plays,  anacreontics,  didactic 
poems,  travels,  copy  for  a  milliner's  journal,  translations 
from  Shakespeare — singularly  unequal  in  matter  and  style. 
Only  one  of  her  books  has  survived — Lui:  Boman  Cbn-' 
(emporatn,  the  novel  in  which  she  told  the  story  of  her 
life ;  and  that,  whatever  value  it  may  possess  as  an  his- 
torical document,  is  worthless  as  a  work  of  art.  Madame 
Colet  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  some  literary  talent, 
wanting  altogether  in  the  quality  of  self-respect  and  the 
power  of  self-control. 

COLIC  (from  «c6Aov,  the  large  intestine^.  By  this  term 
is  generally  understood  an  attfu^  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
asaaily  seated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  navel,  of  spas- 
modic character,  and  attended  for  the  most  part  with  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels.  Various  forms  of  this  complaint 
are  described  by  medical  writers.  The  most  important  are 
simple  or  flatulent  colic  and  lead  colic.  The  former  of 
these  commonly  arises  from  the  presence  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  some  indi|(estible  matter,  which  not  onlv  excites 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines, but  also,  by  beginning  to  undergo  decomposition, 
gives  rise  to  the  presence  of  gases,  which  painfully  distend 
3ie  bowels  and  increase  the  patient^s  suffering.  The  pain 
of  oolic  is  relieved  by  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  and 
there  is  no  attendant  fever — ^[wints  which  are  of  import- 
ance m  distinguishing  it  from  inflammation. 
Attacks  of  this  form  of  colic  maj  occur  in  connection 


with  a  variety  of  causes  other  than  that  above  mentioQed, 
e,g^  from  accumulations  of  feculent  matter  in  the  intestinei 
in  the  case  of  those  who  suffer  from  habitual  constipation; 
also  as  an  accompaniment  of  nervous  and  hysterical  ail- 
ments, and  not  unfrequently  as  the  result  of  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  particularly  where  the  feet  become  chilled 
as  in  walking  through  snow.  Similar  attacks  of  colic  are 
apt  to  occur  in  young  infants,  especially  those  who  are  fed 
artificially ;  and  in  such  cases  it  will  generally  be  fouad 
that  the  food  is  passing  through  them  almost  wholly  an- 
digested,  and  that  a  temporary  change  of  diet  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  duration  of  an  attack  of  simple  colic  is  sel- 
dom long,  and  in  general  no  ill  consequences  follow  from 
it  It  is,  however,  not  free  from  risk,  especially  that  of 
sudden  obstruction  of  the  bowel  from  twisting,  or  invagina- 
tion of  one  part  within  another  (intussusception)  daring  the 
spasmodic  seizure^  giving  rise  to  the  terrible  disease  known 
as  ileus. 

^  Of  ^eater  importance  and  interest  in  a  medical  point  of 
view  is  the  disease  known  as  lead  oolic  {Sun,  painters'  colic, 
eolioa  PieUmum,  Devonshire  colic,  dry  bdly-ache),  from  its 
having  been  clearly  ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  absorption 
of  lead  into  the  system.  This  disease  had  been  obserred 
and  described  lone  before  its  cause  was  discovered.  Its 
occurrence  in  epidemic  form  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
Poitou  was  recorded  by  Francis  Citois,  in  1617,  under  the 
title  of  Novum  et  popularie  apud  Pietonee  dolor  coUeue  InUoeet, 
The  disease  was  thereafter  termed  colica  PieUmvBL  It  wai 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  acidity  of  the  native  wines,  bat 
it  was  afterwards  found  to  depend  on  lead  contained  in 
them.  A  similar  epidemic  broke  out  in  certain  parts  of 
Oermanv  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  at  the 
time  beUeved  bv  various  physicians  to  oe  caused  hj  the 
admixture  of  acid  wines  with  litharge  to  sweeten  them. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  wis  disease,  which  had 
long  been  known  to  prevail  in  Devonshire,  was  carefiilly 
investi^ted  by  Sir  George  Baker,  who  succeed  in  tracing 
it  unmistakably  to  the  contamination  of  the  native  bever- 
age, cider,  with  lead,  either  accidentallv  from  the  lead- 
work  of  the  vats  and  other  apparatus  ibr  preparing  the 
liquor,  or  from  its  being  sweetened  with  litharge. 

It  has  subsequently  been  made  out  that  this  complaint  is 
apt  to  affect  all  persons  who  work  among  lead  or  its  prep- 
arations, especially  lead-miners,  manufacturers  of  whits 
lead,  color-grinders,  and  painters  also  to  a  less  extent 
plumbers,  potters,  type-founders,  oc.  It  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  persons  who  have  slept  for  only  a  few  nights 
in  a  newly-painted  room.  It  has  frequently  arisen  from 
the  use  of  drinking  water  containing  salts  of  lead  in  solu- 
tion, as  also  from  food  and  condiments  adulterated  with 
J)reparations  of  this  metal,  and  it  has  even  been  known  to 
bllow  the  habitual  use  of  cosmetics  composed  in  part  of 
white  lead. 

The  colic  due  to  lead  poisoning,  which  in  its  general 
characteristics  is  essentially  the  same  as  ordinary  colic,  is 
only  one  of  a  train  of  symptoms  produced  bv  the  absorp- 
tion of  lead  into  the  body.  From  prolongea  exposore  to 
the  action  of  thb  poison,  the  general  nutriti<»  of  the  body 
becomes  deteriorated,  and  serious  nervous  phenomena 
present  themselves,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  epil^y  and 
coma,  but  more  usually  as  a  variety  of  palsy.  This  palsj 
is  of  local  character,  affecting  in  the  first  instance  the 
mubcles  composing  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  also  those 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which  extend  the  wrist,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  condition  known  as  **  wrist-drop,''  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  the  arm  is  extended  the  hand  hangi 
down  and  cannot  be  raised  by  voluntary  efibrt  The 
affected  muscles  undergo  atrophy  while  the  paralysis  con- 
tinues. If  the  patient  is  removed  from  further  exposore  to 
the  influence  of  the  lead  poison,  and  suitable  treatment 
employed,  complete  recovery  from  all  the  ill  effects  maj 
take  place;  but  otherwise  all  the  symptoms  become  fffif*" 
vated,  the  health  becomes  completely  ruined,  and^deUh 
may  result 

One  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  lead  jpoisoning 
is  the  existence  of  a  blue  line  alone  the  maigins  of  the 
gums  where  they  meet  the  teeth.  This  is  almost  never 
absent,  and  is  an  important  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease. 

The  absorption  of  copper  into  the  system  prodaces  a 
series  of  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  lead  poisonings  in* 
dudinar  a  form  of  colic.  It  is  of  oomparativdy  rare  oocn^ 
zence,  being  chiefly  observed  among  workers  in  copper. 
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TIm  treatment  of  oolic  oonsistB  in  means  to  relieve  tlie 
i  pain,  and  in  ilie  removal,  where  poasibie,  of  the 
)  upon  which  it  depends.  The  former  of  these  indica- 
tions 18  iulfiUed  hj  the  administration  of  oj^iates  (except 
*D  the  case  of  children)  and  the  application  of  warm 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen.  Where  the  attack  appears 
to  depend  on  aocomnlations  of  irritating  matter  m  the 
tlimentarr  canal,  a  brisk  pursative  will,  in  addition,  be 
called  for. 

In  the  case  of  lead  colic  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
the  patient  be  removed  firom  the  source  of  the  lead  noison- 
ingi.  Here,  too,  the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  cas- 
tor dl  or  saline  pnigatives  is  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment  As  an  antidote  to  the  leaa  absorbed  into  the 
^fltem,  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  reoom- 
nended,  while  for  the  paralysis  nerve  tonics,  such  as  qui- 
nine and  strychnia,  ana  the  use  of  galvanism,  will  in  gen- 
eral yield  good  results.  Where  the  patient's  occupation 
oecearitates  his  exposure  to  the  constant  influence  of  the 
lead  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  oolor-grinders  or  manufac- 
tnreri  of  white  lead,  tiie  evil  consequences  can  in  great 
messure  be  averted  by  scmpulous  attention  to  cleansing 
the  body,  particularly  before  eating,  by  abstention  from 
eating  in  the  work  places,  and  by  tne  habitual  use  of  a 
drink  slighUy  acidulated  with  sulphuric  add. 

The  terms  hepcUie  eoUo  and  renal  edic  are  applied  to 
that  violent  pain  which  is  produced,  in  the  one  case,  where 
t  Mliaiy  calculus  or  gall  stone  passes  down  from  the  gall 
Uadder  into  the  intestine,  and  in  the  other  where  a  renal 
calculus  descends  from  the  kidney  along  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder.  These  affections  are,  however,  entirelv  different 
from  true  colic.  (j.  o.  A.) 

OOUGNI,  Gabpabo  bb  (1617-1572),  admiral  of  France, 
was  son  of  the  Marshal  Gaspard  de  Coligni  and  Louise  de 
Ifootmorency,  and  was  bom  at  Chatillon-sur>Loing,  the 
hereditary  domain  of  his  house.  At  twent^r-two  he  came 
to  ooorty  and  there  contracted  a  friendship  with  Francis  of 
Gidse.  In  the  campaign  of  1543  Coligni  distinffuished 
himaelf  neatly,  and  was  wounded  at  the  sieges  of  Mont- 
mtiy  and  Bains.  In  1544  he  served  in  the  Italian  cam- 
mini  under  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  was  knighted  on  the 
field  of  CerisoUes.  Betuming  to  France,  he  took  part  in 
diflbentmilitary  operations :  and  having  been  made  colonel- 
general  of  the  in&ntiT,  exhibited  great  capadty  and  intelli- 
geooe  as  a  military  reformer.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made 
admiral  in  room  of  IVAnnebaut.  At  the  battie  of  Benty 
(1554)  began  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Francis  of  Guise, 
which  was  to  bring  such  evil  on  both  their  houses,  and  on 
their  native  land ;  and  the  enmity  was  increased  tenfold  in 
1566  by  the  rupture,  at  the  instance  of  Guise,  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vauxcelles.  In  1557  he  was  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Saint  Quentin.  In  the  siege  he  displayed  great  courage, 
reaolntion,  and  strength  of  character;  but  the  place  was 
taken,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  stronghold  of  Li'Ecluse. 
On  payment  of  a  ransom  of  50,000  crowns  he  recovered  his 
liberty.  But  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  Huguenot, 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Dandelot;  and  he 
butiea  himself  secretly  with  protecting  his  co-religionists,  a 
colony  of  whom  he  sent  to  Brazil,  whence  they  were  after^ 
wards  expelled  by  the  Portuguese.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
n.  he  placed  himself,  with  Louis,  prince  of  Cond^,  in  the 
front  of  his  sect  and  demanded  religious  toleration  and 
oertain  other  reforms.  In  1560,  at  the  Assembly  of  Notar 
blea  at  Fontainebleau,  the  hostility  between  CJoligni  and 
Francis  of  Guise  broke  violenUy  forth ;  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis IL  and  the  policy  of  Catharine  predpitated  matters  to 
so  iflsue:  the  dvil  war  began;  and  the  battie  of  Dreux 
(1562),  clearing  the  ground  of  the  Constable  Montmorency 
and  the  prince  of  Cond^  set  the  two  great  rivals  at  the  head 
c^thdr  respective  parties.  In  1563,  however,  the  Padflca- 
tion  of  Am  noise  was  effected ;  Francis  of  Guise  was  asaassi- 
nated;  and  peace  was  maintained  for  some  years.  The 
Hognenot  attempt  to  sdze  on  the  person  of  Charles  IX.  at 
Monceaux  brought  about  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  At 
8t  Denis  (1567)  Coli|g;ni  defeated  Montmorency ;  in  1569 
he  was  defeatea  at  Jamac  by  the  duke  of  Anjon,  and  re- 
paired with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Cognac.  There  he 
waa  joined  by  the  prince  of  Navarre,  who  was  forthwith 
I»kced  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party ;  the  two  laid 
■ege  to  Poitiers,  which  was  defended  ny  Henry  of  Guise ; 
hot  the  siege  waa  raised,  and  the  Huguenots  were  routed  at 
VonooDtonr  (1569)  with  terrible  slaughter.  A  price  of 
6(^000  crowns  was  set  upon  the  admual's  head;  but  the  I 


peace  of  St  Germain  was  concluded  in  1570,  and  he  re- 
turned to  court.  He  ^ rew  rapidly  in  favor  with  Charles  IX 
As  a  means  of  emancipating  the  king  from  the  tutelage  of 
his  mother  and  the  faction  of  the  Guises,  the  admiral  pro- 
posed to  him  a  descent  on  Spanish  Flanders,  with  an  army 
drawn  from  both  sects,  and  commanded  by  Charles  in  per- 
son. The  king's  regard  for  the  admiral,  and  the  bold  front 
of  the  Hujpenots,  alarmed  the  queen  mother;  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  tiie  consequence.  On  22d 
August,  1572,  Coligni  was  shot  in  the  street  by  Maurevert^ 
a  bravo  in  the  pay  of  Henr^  of  Guise ;  the  bullets,  however, 
only  tore  a  finger  from  his  right  hand  and  shattered  his 
left  elbow.  The  king  visited  him,  but  the  queen  mother 
prevented  all  private  intercourse  between  them.  On  the 
24th  August,  the  night  of  the  massacre,  he  was  attacked  in 
his  house  by  the  minions  of  Guise,  led  by  a  German  named 
Behme,  who  slew  him  and  cast  him  from  a  window  into  the 
courtyard  at  their  master's  feet  His  body  was  gibbeted  at 
Montfaucon ;  it  was,  however,  carried  off  by  his  retaineray 
and  buried  at  Chatillon,  where  it  remained  till  1786,  when 
Montesquieu  had  it  reinterred  at  his  own  estate  of  Mau- 
pertuu.  His  papers  were  seized  and  burned  by  the  ^ue^i 
mother :  among  tnem,  according  to  Brantdme,  was  a  history 
of  the  civil  war  **  trds-beau  et  trds-bien  faict,  et  digne  d'eatro 
imprim^." 

UOLIMA,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Colima,  Mexicow  in 
19''  N.  lat  and  103^  V  W.  lon^.  The  town  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain.  It  has  resular  streets, 
mostlv  paved,  a  Government  house,  a  collide,  several 
schools  and  churches,  and  two  squares,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  linens,  woollens,  cotton  goods,  and 
hardware.  The  population  exceeds  31,000.  (x>lima  was 
founded  hj  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  in  1522,  received  incor- 
poration from  Philip  II.,  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  dty  in 
1824.  Thirty  miles  to  the  N.£.  is  the  volcano  of  Colima^ 
the  most  westerly  in  Mexico,  and  12,000  feet  in  hd^ht 
For  some  days  previous  to  the  earthquake  which  visited 
the  Padfic  coast  of  Mexico  on  the  20th  December,  1868^ 
the  volcano  emitted  smoke  and  steam ;  and  in  1869,  after 
40  gears'  inactivity,  there  was  another  eruption.  Man- 
zanilla,  the  port  of  Colima,  about  60  miles  west  of  that 
town,  has  a  ffood  anchorage,  and  is  shdtered  from  the  south 
winds  prevalent  during  £e  rainy  season ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  a  stagnant  marsh,  it  is  an  unhealthy 
place  J  and  it  abounds,  moreover,  with  mosquitoes  ana 
sandflies. 

COLIN,  Ai^EZANBSB  (1526-1612),  a  Flemish  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Mechlin.  In  1563  he  went,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  to  Innsbruck,  to  work  on  the 
ma^ificent  monument  which  was  being  erected  to  Maxi- 
milian I.  in  the  nave  of  the  Franciscan  church.  Of  the 
twenty-four  marble  alti-rilievi,  representing  the  emperor's 
principal  acts  and  victories,  which  adorn  tiie  sides  of  this 
tomb,  twenty  were  executed  by  Colin,  apparently  in  three 
years.  The  work  displays  a  remarkable  combination  of 
liveliness  and  spirit  witii  extreme  care  and  finish,  its 
delicacy  rivalling  that  of  a  fine  cameo.  Thorwaldsen  is 
said  to  have  pronounced  it  the  finest  work  of  its  kind. 
Colin,  who  was  sculptor  in  ordinary  both  to  tiie  emperor 
and  to  his  son,  the  archduke  Fenunand,  did  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  his  patrons  at  Innsbruck,  and  in  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  particular  mention  may  be  made  of  the  sepnlchreB 
of  the  archduke  and  his  first  wife  Philippa,  both  in  tiie 
same  church  as  the  Maximilian  monument  His  tomb  in 
the  cemetery  at  Innsbruck  bears  a  fine  has  relief  executed 
by  himself. 

COLLAEBT,  Hass,  a  Flemish  engraver,  was  tiie  son 
of  Adrian  CoUaert,  a  draughtsman  and  engraver  of  repute^ 
and  was  bom  at  Antwerp  aoout  1545.  After  working  some 
vears  in  his  father's  studio,  he  went  to  Bome  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  His  engravings  after  Bubens  are  very 
highlv  esteemed.  He  left  man^  works;  among  the  best 
may  oe  mentioned  a  Life  of  Sunt  Francis,  16  prints ;  a 
Last  Judgment,  folio ;  Monilinm,  Bullaram,  Inauriumque 
Artificiosissinm  Icones,  10  prints,  1581 ;  The  Dead  Christ 
in  his  Mother's  Lap ;  Marcus  Curtius;  Moses  Striking  the 
Bock,  and  The  Kesurrection  of  Lazarus,  after  Lambert 
Lombard ;  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert ;  and  Biblia  Sacra  and 
the  History  of  the  Church,  after  Bubens. 

COLLff,  Chables  (1709-1783),  dramatist  and  song- 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  and  was  bom  at  Pans. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  study  the  writings  of  Marot 
and  La  f'ontaine,  of  Chapelle  and  Moli^^  takf^df Up^hi> 
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in  the  theatre,  and  to  be  Bpedally  interested  in  the  rhymes 
of  Jean  Heguanier,  then  the  most  femoos  maker  of  coup- 
lets in  Paris.  From  a  uotar/s  office  Ck>ll^,  who  seems  to 
have  had  little  taste  for  legal  studies,  was  transferred  to 
that  of  M.  de  Meulan,  the  receiyer-fl;enenil  of  finance. 
When  about  seventeen,  however,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Piron,  and  afterwards,  through  Gktllet,  of  Panard.  The 
example  of  these  three  masters  of  the  vaudeville,  while 
determining  his  vocation,  made  him  diffident ;  and  for  some 
time  he  composed  nothing  but  ampkigourU — verses  whose 
merit  was  measured  bj  their  unintelligibility.  The 
friendship  of  the  younger  Cr^billon,  however,  diverted  him 
from  this  byway  of  art,  and  the  establishment  in  1729  of 
the  fiimons  **  Oaveau  "  gave  him  a  field  for  the  dis^jlay  of 
his  fine  talent  for  popular  song.  In  1739  the  Society  of 
the  Caveau^  which  numbered  amons  its  members  tlel- 
vetius.  Dudos,  Gentil-Bemard,  Boucher,  Bameau,  Piron, 
and  tne  two  Cr^billons,  was  dissolved,  and  was  not  re- 
constituted till  twenty  years  afterwards.  Meanwhile,  the 
Regent  Orleans,  who  was  an  excellent  comic  actor,  par- 
ticularly in  representations  of  low  life,  and  who  had  been 
looking  out  for  an  author  to  write  suitable  parts  for  him, 
made  Coll^  his  secretary.  It  was  for  the  duke  and  his 
associates  that  Coll4  composed  tlie  greater  part  of  his 
Thidtre  de  SodiU.  Based  on  the  stories  of  the  younger 
Cr^billon  and  La  Fontaine,  all  the  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion, while  remarkable  for  ease  ana  gayety,  in  point  of 
delicacy  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  their  source 
and  their  avowed  object.  In  1763,  however,  CoU^  whose 
jestings  the  duke  had  rewarded  with  a  place  under  Gk)v- 
emment,  produced  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9ai8  Dupuia  et  i>e»- 
ronats,  a  sentimental  comedy,  which  met  with  a  decided 
success,  and  which  was  followed  in  1771  by  La  Vevxe,  an 
attempt  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  complete  failure.  In 
1774  appeared  La  Partie  de  choBse  de  Henri  QtuUre  (partly 
taken  from  Dodsley's  King  and  the  Miller  of  Man^ield), 
Colics  last  and  best  play.  From  1758  to  1782,  besides 
these  and  a  multitude  of  songs,  CoU^  was  writing  his 
Journal  Historique,  a  curious  collection  of  literary  and 
personal  strictures  and  animadversions  on  his  boon  com- 
panions as  well  as  on  their  enemies,  on  Piron  as  on  Vol- 
taire, on  La  Harpe  as  on  Gomeille.  In  1783,  having  out- 
lived the  greater  ^art  of  his  old  friends,  and  grieving  for 
the  loss  01  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
ColU  died.  He  is  best  remembered  by  his  lyrics,  which 
forn^  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  style  through 
which  the  eAariMm,  that  peculiarly  French  form  of  the 
song,  has  passed.  They  are  frank  and  jovial,  thouj^h  often 
licentious,  and  are  remarkable  for  wit  and  amiability  no 
less  than  for  the  artistic  management  of  the  refrain  and 
for  their  popular  attractions.  The  subjects  are  love  and 
wine;  occasionally,  however,  as  in  the  famous  lyric  (1756) 
on  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon,  for  which  the  author 
received  a  pennon  of  600  livres.  the  note  of  patriotism 
is  struck  with  no  unskilful  hand,  while  in  many  others 
Ck)ll^  shows  himself  jpossessed  of  considerable  epigram- 
matic force.  See  Grimm's  Correspondancey  and  Taiile- 
fer's  Tableau  Bistorique  de  VEeprU  et  du  Caraet^  dee 
LUtSratvree  Franfoitee. 

GOLLE,  Bafaelle  del,  painter,  was  bom  at  Colle, 
near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  Tuscany,  about  1490.  A 
pupil  of  Raphael,  whom  he  is  held  to  have  assisted  in 
Uie  Famesina  and  the  Vatican,  Colle,  after  his  master's 
death,  was  the  assistant  of  his  chief  scholar,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, at  Rome  and  afterwards  at  Mantua.  In  1536,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Florence, 
he  took  service  in  that  city  under  Vasari,  whose  written 
works  are  many  degrees  superior  to  his  paintings.  In 
his  later  years  Colle  resided  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  where 
he  kept  a  school  of  design;  among  his  many  pupils  of 
note  may  be  mentioned  Gherardi  and  Vecchi.  His  works, 
which  are  vet  to  be  found  at  Urbino,  at  Perugia,  at  Pesara 
and  at  Gubbio,  are  fine  examples  of  the  Roman  school  of 
Raphael.  The  best  are  a  painting  of  the  Almighty  sup- 
ported by  angels,  a  Resurrection,  and  an  Assumption,  all 
preservea  in  churches  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro. 

COLLEGE  (Collegium),  in  Roman  law  signified  a  num- 
ber of  persons  associated  together  by  the  possession  of 
common  functions, — a  body  of  colleagues.  Its  later  mean- 
ing applied  to  any  union  of  persons,  and  OoUegium  was  the 
equivalent  of  hatpeia.  In  many  respects,  e.o.,  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  the  so- 
ciety and  those  of  individual  members  thereof,  the  colle- 1  ani 


gium  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  corporation  (see  Gob- 
pobation).  Collegia  mif^ht  exist  for  purposes  of  trade 
like  our  guilds,  or  for  religious  purpoM  (e.^.,  the  oollegv 
of  augurs,  of  pontifioes,  Ac),  or  for  political  purposes,  slo., 
tribunorum  plebis  collegia.  By  the  Roman  law  a  colle- 
gium must  haye  at  least  three  members.  The  name  is 
now  usually  applied  to  educational  corporations,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge.  In  the  numerous  statutes  relating  to  colleges  the 
colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton  are  usually  associated 
with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

These  colleges  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  eleemomiaiy 
corporations.  In  some  of  the  earlier  statutes  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  they  are  spoken  of  as  having  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  since  the 
Reformation  has  been  that  they  are  purely  lay  corponb* 
tions,  notwithstanding  that  most  or  all  of  their  members 
may  be  persons  in  priest's  orders.  Thb  is  said  to  have 
been  settled  by  Patrick's  case  (see  Raymond's  Beporta). 

CoUe^  appear  to  have  grown  out  of  the  volontary 
association  of  students  and  teachers  at  the  university. 
According  to  some  accounts  these  must  at  one  time  hiAve 
been  numerous  and  flourishing  beyond  anything  we  are 
now  acquainted  with.  We  are  told,  for  example,  of  800 
halls  or  societies  at  Oxford,  and  30,000  students.  Into 
the  truth  of  these  statements,  or  into  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  scholars,  we  need 
not  now  enter.  In  early  times  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  strouff  desire  to  confine  the  scholars  to  certain  licensed 
houses,  oeyond  the  influence  of  the  townspeople.  Men  of 
wealth  ana  culture,  and  notably  the  political  bishops  and 
chancellors  of  England,  obtained  charters  from  the  Crown 
for  the  incorporation  of  societies  of  scholars,  and  these  in 
time  became  exclusively  the  places  of  abode  for  stadenls 
attending  the  university.  At  the  same  time  the  corpora- 
tions thus  founded  were  not  necessarily  attached  to  the 
locality  of  the  university.  The  early  statutes  of  Mertoo 
College,  for  example,  allow  the  residence  of  the  college  to^ 
be  shifted  as  occasion  required;  and  the  foundations  of 
Wolsey  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
in  intention.  In  later  times  the  university  and  the  colleges 
became  coextensive ;  every  member  of  the  university  bad 
to  attach  himself  to  some  college  or  hall,  and  every  person 
admitted  to  a  college  or  hall  was  obliged  to  matricalata 
himself  in  the  university. 

In  Aylifie's  Ancient  and  Preaent  State  of  the  Unmertibf  ei 
Oxford  it  is  stated  that  a  college  must  be  ''made  up  of 
three  persons  (at  least)  joined  in  community.  And  the 
reason  of  this  almost  seems  to  speak  its  own  necessity, 
without  the  help  of  any  express  law  to  countenance  it:  be- 
cause among  two  persons  only  there  cannot  be,  in  fact,  a 
major  part;  and  then  if  any  disagreement  should  happen 
to  arise  between  them  it  cannot  oe,  in  fact,  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  such  a  number  alone  in  case  both  the  parties 
should  firmly  adhere  to  their  dissenting  opinions ;  and  thus 
it  is  declared  by  the  civil  law.  But  by  the  canon  law  it  is 
known  to  be  other'wise;  for  by  that  law  two  persona  in 
number  may  make  and  constitute  a  ooUegCL  forasmuch  as 
according  to  this  law  two  persons  make  ana  constitute  an 
assembly  or  congregation.  The  common  law  of  flnglandy 
or  rather  the  constant  usage  of  our  princes  in  erecting 
aggregate  bodies,  which  has  established  this  rule  amoos 
us  as  a  law,  has  been  herein  agreeable  to  tlie  method  ana 
doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  for  that  in  all  their  grants  and 
charters  of  incorporation  of  colleges  they  have  not  framed 
any  aggregate  body  consisting  of  less  than  three  in  num- 
ber." Another  principle,  apparently  derived  from  the 
civil  law,  is  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  fellow  in  two  colleges 
at  the  same  time.  The  law  of  Enj^Iand  steadily  resisted 
any  attempt  to  introduce  the  principle  of  inequality  into 
colleges.  An  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (33,  c  27),  reciting  that 
divers  founders  of  colleges  have  given  in  their  statutes  a 
power  of  veto  to  indiyidual  members,  enacts  that  every 
statute  made  by  any  such  founder,  whereby  the  grant  or 
election  of  the  governor  or  ruler  with  the  assent  of  the 
most  part  of  such  corporation  should  be  in  any  wise  hin- 
dered by  any  one  or  more  beinsr  the  lesser  number  (con- 
trary to  the  common  law),  shall  be  void. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  head  or  master,  fellow^ 
and  scholars.  Students,  not  being  on  the  foundation,  resid- 
ing in  the  college,  are  not  considered  to  be  members  of  the 
corporation.    The  governing  body  in  all  caMs  is  the  head 
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It  is  ooosidered  essential  to  corporations  of  on  ecclesias- 
ticil  or  educational  character  that  they  should  have  a.via- 
ilor  whose  doty  it  is  to  see  that  the  statutes  of  the  founder 
ars  obejed.  The  duties  of  this  officer  have  been  ascer- 
tuaed  hj  the  courts  of  law  in  a  great  variety  of  deciHed 
eiMB.  Subject  to  such  restrictions  as  ma^  be  imposed  on 
him  hj  the  statutes  of  the  college,  his  duties  are  generally 
to  interpret  the  statutes  of  the  college  in  disputed  cases,  and 
to  enforce  them  where  they  have  been  violated.  For  this 
parpoee  he  is  empowered  to  ''  visit"  the  society-^usnally 
at  certain  stated  intervals.  In  questions  within  his  juris- 
diction his  judgment  is  conclusive,  but  his  jurisdiction  does 
not  extend  to  any  cases  under  the  common  laws  of  the 
nnntry,  or  to  trusts  attached  to  the  college.  Generally  the 
fiaitonhip  resides  in  the  founder  and  his  neirs  unless  he  has 
ctherwiae  appointed,  and  in  default  of  him  in  the  Crown. 

The  fellow^ipS)  scholarships,  &c,  of  colleges  were  until 
a  comparatively  recent  date  subject  to  various  restrictions. 
Birth  m  a  particular  county,  education  at  a  particular  school, 
nfUtionahip  to  the  founder,  and  holy  orders,  are  amongst 
the  most  usual  of  the  conditions  giving  a  preferential  or 
ooDcIosive  claim  to  the  emoluments.  Most  of  these  re- 
ttticdons  have  been  or  are  being  swept  away.    See  Uni- 

VKBSmSB. 

The  colleges  of  the  English  universities  are  large  land- 
owners.  A  royal  commission  in  1874  reported  the  exter- 
nal income  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  to  be  £307,369, 17s. 
2d.,  and  of  Cambridge  £264,256,  17s.  10}d.  These  sums 
are  mainly  derived  trom  landed  property,  and  are  exclu- 
live  of  the  revenues  of  the  universities.  By  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  colleges  are  allowed  to  sell  their  real  prop- 
erty with  the  consent  of  the  copyhold  commissioners,  who 
take  care  that  the  purchase-money  is  laid  out  in  other  real 
property.  In  college  and  other  corporation  propertv  a 
mtem  of  letting  land  under  beneficial  leases — 1.6.,  at  less 
tban  the  full  yearly  rent,  and  recoverable  every  seven  ^ears 
OQ  payment  of  a  fine — has  lone  prevailed,  and  is  believed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  all^c»  inferior  condition  of  land 
odoDging  to  corporations.  The  system  is  now  being  supers 
aeded  by  leases  at  rack-rent 

At  Oxford,  in  addition  to  the  colleges,  there  are  four  or 
five  halls,  which  differ  from  oolle^  mainly  in  not  being 
corporate  bodies.  Their  property  is  held  in  trust  for  them 
hf  the  university. 

In  £jigiand  the  colleges  have  through  their  tutors  and 
kdoiers  supplied  nearly  all  the  teaching  of  the  univer^ 
ntiear-the  lectures  of  the  professors  being  either  supemu- 
nerary  or  merelv  ornamental.  Of  late  years  colleges  have 
flombined  their  ioroes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  com- 
mon systems  of  lectures,  and  tnere  has  been  a  strong  desire 
to  reconstitute  the  teaching  power  of  the  universities.  Com- 
miauons  are  now  being  proposed  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  will  have  to  settle  these  and  other  problems  of  Uie 
hiffher  education. 

Most  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  old 
foundations— only  a  few  dating  from  times  posterior  to  the 
Reformation.  Among  recent  foundations  are  Downing 
College  at  Cambridge,  Eeble  College  at  Oxford  (which  fi 
governed  bv  a  board  or  council  of  trustees),  and  the  resto- 
ration of  Magdalen  Hall  at  Oxford,  now  endowed  and  in- 
eorporated  under  the  name  of  Hertford  College. 

Among  educational  corporations  under  the  same  title 
elsewhere,  Phillimore  {EedenasUeal  Law)  mentions  King's 
College  and  University  College,  London,  Sion  College,  St. 
Bees,  St.  David's  Lampeter,  &.  The  distinction  between 
college  and  university  is  found  also  at  St.  Andrews,  and  in 
the  more  recently  founded  university  of  Durham  and  the 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 

OOLLIEB,  Arthtjb  (1680-1732),  metaphysician  and 
divine,  was  bom  at  the  rectory  of  Longfora  Magna,  near 
Sarom,  on  12th  October,  1680.  There  is  no  account  of  his 
childhood  and  earl^  youth ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  after 
receiving  some  rudimentary  instruction  at  home,  he  went 
to  one  of  the  grammar  schools  at  Salisbury.  He  entered 
at  Pembroke  CoUe^,  Oxford,  in  July,  1697,  and  remained 
there  till  October  m  the  following  year,  when  he  and  his 
brother  William  became  members  of  Balliol  together. 
HiF  father  died  in  1697,  and  as  the  family  owned  the  ad- 
vowBon  of  Langford  Magna,  it  was  arranged,  after  some 
difficnlties  raised  bv  BumeL  then  bishop  of  Salisburv,  that 
the  benefice  shoula  be  held  bv  a  clergyman  until  Arthur 
was  old  enouffh  to  be  inductea.  He  was  accordingly  pre- 
Moted  to  the  oenefice  in  1704,  and  continued  in  it  till  his 
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death  in  1732.*  Although  a  bold  speculator  in  theologyi 
his  sermons  intended  for  his  parish  show  no  traces  of  his 
peculiar  notions,  and  he  seems  to  have  t>een  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  dutv.  He  was  often  in  pecuniarv  difficul- 
ties, from  which  at  fast  he  was  obliged  to  free  himself  by 
selling  the  reversion  of  Langford  rectory  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  a  misfortune  which  his  biographer  attrib- 
utes to  his  **  habits  of  abtruse  speculation,  which  seem  to 
have  unfitted  him  for  all  considerations  of  worldly  pru- 
dence." Collier's  philosophical  opinions  took  shape  early 
in  his  mind.  They  grew  out  of  a  diligent  study  of  the 
writings  of  DesMsartes  and  Malebranche.  Norris  of  Bemer- 
ton,  a  neighboring  clergyman,  also  strongly  influenced  him 
by  his  &8ay  on  the  IdeaX  World.  It  is  remarkable  that 
doUier  makes  no  reference  to  Locke,  nor  shows  the  least 
sign  ot  having  any  knowledge  of  his  works.  As  early  as 
1703  Collier  seems  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  non- 
existence of  an  external  world.  There  is  among  his  MSS., 
under  date  January,  1708,  an  outline  of  an  essay  in  three 
chapters  on  the  question  whether  the  visible  world  is  exter- 
nal or  not.  In  1712  he  wrote  two  essays,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript,  one  on  substance  and  accident,  and  the  other 
termed  Uoma  PMlowphioa.  The  work  on  which  his  phil- 
osophical reputation  depends  appeared  in  1718,  under  the 
title  Clatria  univeraali8f  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being 
a  DemonslrMion  <^  the  Non-Exiatenee  or  InvpotgibUiiy  of  an 
External  World.  It  has  been  favorably  mentioned  by 
Beid,  Stewart)  and  others,  was  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  Leibnitzians,  and  was  translated  into  German  by  Pro- 
fessor Eschenbach  in  1756.  Berkeley's  Prineiplea  of  Know- 
Udge  and  his  Theory  of  Vision  preceded  it  by  three  and 
four  vears  respectively.  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  tnev  were  known  to  Collier  before  tlie  publication  of 
his  book,  a  passage  in  a  letter  written  by  him  in  March, 
1713-14,  proves  tliat  he  was  acquainted  in  some  measure 
with  Berkelev's  opinions  at  tliat  date.  In  this  letter  and 
other  four,  which  are  given  in  Benson's  Memoirs  of  CU- 
lier  (1837),  there  are  some  further  remarks  in  defence  of 
his  philosophicfil  views ;  but  they  are  merely  a  repetition 
of  tne  arguments  in  the  Clams.  These  are  gronndea  on  two 
presuppositions — first,  the  utter  aversion  of  common  sense 
to  any  theory  of  representative  perception;  and  second, 
the  opinion  which  Collier  held  in  common  with  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  afterwards,  that  the  difference  between  imag- 
ination and  sense  perception  is  only  one  of  degree.  The 
former  is  the  basis  of  the  negative  part  of  his  argument ; 
the  latter  supplies  him  with  all  the  positive  account  he  has 
to  give,  and  that  is  meagre  enough.  The  CUwis  consists 
of  two  parts.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  in  which 
,  he  explains  that  he  will  use  the  term  *'  external  world  "  in 
the  sense  of  absolute,  self-existent,  independent  matter,  and 
fences  the  position  he  is  to  occupy  against  sundry  possible 
misinterpretations,  he  attempts  in  the  first  part  to  prove 
that  the  visible  world  is  not  external,  by  showing — firsL 
that  the  seemine  externeity  of  a  visible  object  is  no  proof 
of  real  externeity,  and  second,  that  a  visible  object,  aa 
such,  is  not  external.  The  image  of  a  centaur  seems  as 
much  external  to  the  mind  as  any  object  of  sense  |  and 
since  the  difference  between  imagination  and  perception  i» 
only  one  of  degree,  God  could  so  act  upon  the  mind  of  a 
person  imagining  a  centaur,  that  he  would  perceive  it  sm 
vividly  as  any  object  can  be  seen.  Descartes  and  his  school 
affirm  that  certain  objects  of  sense,  as  sounds,  smells,  etc., 
exist  only  in  their  respective  faculties,  although  no  one 
can  doubt  that  they  seem  to  exist  altogether  without  them. 
The  same  philosophers  agree  that  light  and  colors,  which 
are  allowea  to  be  objects  properly  visible,  are  not  external. 
Still  they  seem  to  be  so.  The  delusions  of  the  insane  and 
the  visions  of  inspired  men  are  further  instances  of  seem- 
ing externality  which  is  not  real.  So  is  the  familiar  case 
of  objects  seen  in  a  looking-glass.  A  number  of  similar 
illustrations  are  used  to  prove  the  second  proposition,  that 
a  visible  object,  as  such,  is  not  external.  Ir  we  assume, 
for  instance,*  t^iat  there  is  an  external  moon,  it  cannot  be 
the  same  as  the  visible  moon,  for  this  is  ever  changing  and 
is  never  bigger  than  a  trencher ;  but  the  real  moon  is  some 
thousands  of  miles  in  diameter.  Berkeley  uses  the  same 
argument  in  his  Aleiphron  (1732).  Then,  too,  the  Aria- 
totelian  and  the  Cartesian  forms  of  representative  percep- 
tion agree  in  holding  that  the  true  object  of  vision  is  not 
the  external  reality.  The  author  concludes  his  first  part 
by  replying  to  objections  based  on  the  universal  conseni 
of  men,  on  the  assurance  given  by  touch  of  the  extra  ex^/  IC 
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.<>.««^  of  tbft  Tiflible  world,  and  on  the  trnth  and  ffoodness 
of  CKxL  (DeBcartes),  whicn  woald  be  impugned  if  our 
aeoaea  deceived  us.  Collier  argues  naively  that  if  univei^ 
ml  oonaent  means  the  consent  of  those  who  have  considered 
the  subject,  it  ma/  be  claimed  for  his  view.  He  thinks 
with  Berkelev  that  objects  of  sight  are  quite  distinct  from 
choae  of  touch,  and  that  the  one  therefore  cannot  give  any 
aaauranoe  of  the  other ;  and  he  asks  the  Cartesians  to  con- 
aider  how  far  God's  truth  and  goodness  are  called  in  ques- 
tion by  their  denial  of  the  ezteniality  of  the  secondary 
qualitiesw  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a 
number  of  metaphysical  arguments  to  prove  the  impos- 
aibilitv  of  an  external  world.  The  pivot  of  this  part  is  the 
logical  principle  of  contradiction.  From  the  hypothesis  of 
an  external  world  a  series  of  antinomies  are  deduced,  such 
as  that  the  world  is  both  finite  and  infinite,  is  movable  and 
iflUDOvable,  etc ;  and  finally,  Aristotle  and  various  other 
pbilosophera  are  quoted,  to  show  that  the  external  matter 
tiMj  d^t  with,  as  mere  potentiality,  is  iust  notliing  at  all. 
Among  other  uses  and  oonsequenoee  of  nis  treatise.  Collier 
thinka  it  furnishes  an  easy  refutation  of  the  Bomish  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  If  there  is  no  external  world, 
the  distinction  between  substance  and  accidents  vanishes, 
and  these  become  the  sole  essence  of  material  objects,  so 
that  there  ia  no  room  for  an^  change  whilst  they  remain  as 
before.  Sir  William  Hamilton  thinks  that  the  logically 
ncceooaiy  advance  from  the  old  theory  of  representative 
perception  to  idealism  was  stayed  by  anxiety  to  save  this 
miracle  of  thcT  church ;  and  he  gives  Collier  credit  for 
being  the  firat  to  make  the  discovery.'  Professor  Ueber- 
w^  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  idealism  and 
the  miracle  of  the  eucharist  may  be  reconciled  bv  regard- 
in|[  aubetance  not  as  substrate  supporting  the  acciaents,  but 
as  intelligible  easenoe ;  so  that  when  in  the  relieious  act 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  conjoined  with  Uie  bread 
and  wineu  these  cease  to  be  essential  and  become  accidents, 
and  a  difoent  substance  is  present.*  But  in  that  form  of 
idealism  which  recognises  an  intelligible  essence  there  must 
be  such  a  neoeasary  connection  between  essence  and  phe- 
nomenon as  would  require  the  presence  of  new  phenomena 
•long  with  the  new  essence.  Still  it  must  have  been  some 
deeper  cause  than  concern  for  the  church  dogma  that  re- 
taraed  idealism.  Until  philosophers  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  the  meaning  of  such  notions  as  externality,  cause, 
etCLy  it  waa  inevitable  that  they  should  continue  striving  to 
iwtify  the  belief  in  an  external  material  world.  Collier's 
olank  denial  would  not  have  turned  the  stream.  It  needed 
a  more  subtle  thinker  to  divert  it  into  the  course  which  it 
afterwards  followed. 

Collier^  book  possesiei  an  inierett  for  the  student  of  philoso- 
phy on  aoooant  of  the  reiemblaaoe  between  his  viewa  and  those 
of  his  oontemporary  Berkeley.  Both  were  impelled  to  philoso- 
phise by  their  dissatisfaotion  with  the  theory  of  representative 
peroeption.  Both  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  inoonsistent  Trith 
the  oommon  sense  of  mankind,  whioh  will  insist  that  the  very 
objeet  peroeived  is  the  sole  reality,  and  both  claim  to  substitute 
for  the  theory  held  in  favor,  and  vainly  sought  to  be  demon- 
strated by  their  predeoessors,  another  that  will  meet  the  deoiands 
of  oommon  sense.  They  equally  aiBrm  that  the  so-oalled  rep- 
rasentative  image  is  the  sole  reality,  and  diseard  the  unper- 
eaiving  material  eauae  of  the  philosophers  as  an  unthinkable 
BOBStrosity.  Of  objects  of  sense,  they  say,  their  e«M  is  pereipi. 
Bat  Collier  never  got  beyond  a  bald  assertion  of  the  fact,  while 
Berkeley  addressed  himself  to  an  explanation  of  it,  which  gave 
him  ever  profounder  matter  for  philosophical  refleotiou  all  his 
days.  The  thought  of  a  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
peroeption  never  dawned  upon  Collier's  mind.  He  could  only 
meet  the  doctrine  of  the  representationists,  therefore,  with  a  flat 
negation.  To  the  question  how  all  matter  exists  in  dependence 
on  percipient  mind  he  oould  only  reply,  "  Just  how  my  reader 
pleases,  provided  it  be  somehow."  As  cause  of  our  sensations 
and  ground  of  our  belief  in  externality,  he  substituted  for  an 
uaintelligible  material  substance  an  equally  unintelligible  oper- 
ation of  divine  power.  But  his  illustrious  oontemporary  gave 
a  fresh  start  to  philosophy  by  his  exposition  of  the  association 
between  visual  and  taotual  sensations;  and  his  glimpses,  faint 
at  first,  gradually  grew  more  distinct  of  an  intelligible  order  in 
the  universe.  Collier's  book  exhibits  no  traces  of  a  soientifio 
ievelopment.  In  the  first  part,  which  may  be  compared  with 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vinan,  he  merely  brings  together  a  few 
histanees  of  visual  experience,  which  throw  discredit  upon  the 
papular  opinion.    The  most  that  can  be  said  about  him  is  that 
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he  was  sn  intelligent  student  of  Descartes  and  Mslebraaehe^  sad 
had  the  ability  to  apply  the  results  of  his  reading  to  the  fiMtiof 
his  experience.  He  starts  no  original  conception,  oontrilmtsi 
nothing  to  the  development  of  philosophy,  xhe  latter  half  of 
his  book  reads  like  the  ingenious  quibbling  of  the  soheelnNa. 
In  philosophy  he  is  a  eariesity,  and  nothing  more.  His  biogra- 
pher tries  to  make  out  that  the  CUnU  fall  flat  on  the  Ea^iik 
publie  in  oomparison  with  the  reception  aoeorded  to  BerkelOT'i 
writings,  on  aeeount  of  its  inferiority  in  point  of  style.  Kt 
doubt  it  is  immensely  inferior  in  that  respect ;  but  the  enid«a«i 
of  Collier's  thought  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  his  faUue  ts 
gain  a  hearing.  Hamilton*  allows  greater  sagacity  to  Collier 
than  to  Berkeley,  for  not  vainly  attempting  to  enlist  men's  natn- 
ral  belief  against  the  hypothetical  realism  of  the  philosopben. 
But  Collier  did  so  as  Car  as  his  light  enabled  him.  He  appealed 
to  the  popular  conviction  that  the  proper  object  of  sense  is  the 
sole  reality,  although  he  despaired  of  getting  men  to  giro  op 
their  belief  in  its  externality.  He  moreover  distinctly  assarted 
that  nothing  but  prejudice  prevented  them  from  doing  so;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  it  had  ever  ooonrred  to  him,  as  it  did 
to  Berkley,  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  notion  of  externality, 
he  would  have  been  more  hopeful  of  oommending  his  theory  ts 
the  popular  mind.  What  Collier  simnly  denied  Berkeley  tried 
to  explain,  and  therein  lies  that  real  aifferenoe  between  the  two 
writers  which  accounts  for  the  comparative  oblivion  that  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  one,  and  justifies  the  place  assigned  to  tbe 
other  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

In  a  ourions  discourse  on  Genesis  L 1,  which  Collier  paUished 
in  1730,  under  the  modest  title,  A  Sp^eimen  cf  a  TnM  PiiioMp&y, 
we  have  a  jumble  of  his  theological  views  and  his  philosophical 
opinions.  Inasmueh  as  we  are  often  told  in  Scripture  that  Qod 
created  all  things  in  and  by  the  Bon,  the  «^  of  the  pasia« 
oommented  on  must  refer  to  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  If 
then  we  exist  in  God,  beoaase  we  are  made  by  Him,  as  8t 
Paul  says,  **  in  him  we  live,  and  move^  and  have  our  behig,"  ve 
must  believe  that  we  exist  more  immediately  in  the  Son,  being 
told,  as  in  the  text,  that  God  made  us  and  all  things  by  and  la 
His  Son.  Christ,  the  ipxi  of  the  whole  creation,  most  needs  bs 
in  some  sense  the  subject  or  object  of  all  that  is  called  seienes. 
Things,  however,  do  not  exist  Immediately  in  Christ,  but  at  rari> 
ona  distances  and  projections  from  Him.  Everything  is  par- 
ticular is  in  its  own  proper  or  immediate  And  or  snbstanee;  bat 
all  these  terminate  ia  one»  the  Son  of  God,  the  substanoe  of  tht 
whole  creation.  This  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  oorrobo- 
rated  by  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  Olama  Unwetmliti  for 
it  is  there  proved  that  the  visible  or  material  world  exists  imoa- 
diately  in  the  mind  of  the  percipient,  and  henee  the  meaaias 
of  the  text  must  be  that  mind  or  spirit  is  the  apx4  in  whieb  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  As  the  objects  of  sense  exiit 
immediately  in  the  mind,  so  the  mind  exists  immediately  in  tbt 
Son  of  God;  and  thus  the  ladder  of  being  is  completed  is  tUi 
Specimen  of  o  Tnte  Philoeophy, 

The  Logologu,  or  a  Treattee  on  the  Logoe,  in  Seven  AnmacM 
John  1.  1,  2,  8,  and  14,  was  published  in  1732,  the  year  of  Col- 
lier's death.  It  further  applies  his  theory  of  inexisteaeo  to  the 
Son,  who  is  said  to  be  in  the  Father,  as  men  are  in  Him,  aod 
material  objects  are  in  them.  The  Son  is  the  **  mean  p^opo^ 
tional "  between  God  and  us.  Collier  was  heterodox  in  regard  to 
the  incarnation,  as  well  as  the  Trinity,  maintaining  "that  Um 
pre-existent  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  was  not  united  to  a  created 
Human  soul  or  spirit,  but  was  himself  the  man  called  Jesos  aad 
the  Christ." 

See  Benson's  Ifemotre  of  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  Arikm' 
OoUier,  1837 ;  Parr's  Metapkgeieal  TraeU  by  Bngliek  Flnieee- 
phere  of  the  Etakteenth  Century,  1837;  Tennemaon's  Bietenfof 
Pkiioeophy;  Mmilion'B  Dieeuetfione  ;  Professor  Eraser's  editioB 
of  BerkeUy'e  Worke. 

COLLIER,  Jereht  (1650-1726),  a  leaned  Ea^ 
nonjuring  divine,  horn  at  Stow-cum-Qu7i  Gambridgesbirfl^ 
in  1650,  and  wss  educated  at  Caius  College,  Camoridgs. 
His  first  appointment  was  to  the  small  rectoiy  of  AmfU», 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which,  after  six  years,  he  resigned 
in  order  to  proceed  to  London,  where  in  1685  ne  wss  mads 
lecturer  of  Gray's  Inn.  The  change  of  Government  st  the 
Revolution,  however,  soon  render^  the  pablic  exercise  of 
his  function  impracticable.  He  was  committed  to  Newgats 
for  writing  in  favor  of  tlie  dethroned  monarch,  and  sgain 
on  a  charge  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspoodeoos 
with  the  enemies  of  the  popular  movement ;  bat  he  wsi 
released  on  both  occasions  witliout  trial,  by  the  interren> 
tion  of  his  friends.  So  far  did  he  carry  his  scmples  at  this 
period,  that  he  submitted  to  confinement  rather  than  msie 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coort  bj 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  baiL  In  the  two  following  Tsscf 
he  continued  to  harass  the  Government  by  his  paolict^ 
tioos;  bat  for  his  boldness  in  granting  absolation  atthair 
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to  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins^ 
who  bad  attempted  the  aflBasBination  of  William,  he  was 
oU^ed  to  flee^  and  for  the  reat  of  his  life  continued  under 
MDtenoe  of  outlawry.  When  the  storm  had  hlown  over 
be  returned  to  London,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  lit- 
craiy  works^  which  were  less  political  in  tlieir  tone.  In 
1697  amwared  the  first  Tolume  of  his  Essays  on  Several 
Mmi  auij^eU,  to  which  a  second  was  added  in  1705,  and 
s  third  ID  1709.  All  three  series  enjoyed  great  popularity 
tt  the  time  of  their  appeanuioe.  It  was  in  1698,  however, 
that  Collier  nroduced  the  hook  h^  which  he  is  best  known, 
lad  hr  which  he  has  been  most  jnstlr  praised,  the  famous 
&gri  View  of  Os  Jminora%  and  Pin/anmen  of  the  Englieh 
8bge.  Its  publication  involved  him  in  a  lengthened  oon- 
tioveisy  with  Oongreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  the  other  wits  of 
the  day.  The  book  abounds  in  nypercriticism  and  in  use- 
km  display  of  learning,  neither  intrinsically  valuable  nor 
ooDdocive  to  the  argument  Yet,  in  the  words  of  Macau- 
by,  who  gives  an  aamirable  account  of  the  discussion  in 
bjs  essay  on  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Bestoration, 
"when  all  deductions  have  been  made,  gpreat  merit  must 
be  allowed  to  the  work.  There  is  hardly  any  book  of  that 
time  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  select  specimens 
of  writing  so  excellent  and  so  various."  The  Short  View 
WIS  followed  by  a  D^encey  a  Second  Ddence^  and  a  FartheKr 
VtM^wotum,  and  in  1703  by  Mr.  OoUxa'e  Dieewuive  from 
tk  Pta^hmae,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  cf  QuaiUy.  The  fight 
luted  m  all  some  ten  years ;  but  Collier  had  right  on  his 
■de,  and  triumphed ;  and  the  reformation  of  the  English 
itsge,  so  greatly  needed,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Short  View.  From  1701  to  1721  Collier  was 
employed  in  the  translation  and  publication  (in  six  volumes 
fbho)  of  Moreri's  DieUownaire  Jaistoriqtte,  and  in  the  corn- 
nation  and  isBue  of  the  two  Volumes  folio  of  his  own 
Eedeeiastioal  History  of  Cheat  Britain,  The  latter  work  was 
itt8d:ed  by  Bomet  and  others,  but  the  author  showed  him- 
sdf  as  keen  a  controversialist  as  ever.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  shake  his  fidelity  to  the  lost  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
hot  he  continned  indomitable  to  the  end.  His  last  work 
was  a  volume  of  Practical  DisoourseSy  published  in  1725. 
Hedied  April  26, 1726. 

OOLLINGWOOD,  Cuthbebt  (1760-1810),  the  firet 
Baron  Colling^ood,  a  celebrated  naval  commander,  was 
bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1750.  He  was  early  sent  to  school ;  and  when  only  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  put  on  board  the  "  Shannon,"  then  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Brath- 
iraite,  a  relative  of  his  own,  to  whose  care  and  attention 
he  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  that  nautical  know- 
ledge which  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  his  subsequent 
eareer.  After  serving  under  Captain  Brathwaite  for  some 
years,  and  abo  under  Admiral  Boddam,  he  went  in  1774 
to  Boston  with  Admiral  Graves,  who  in  the  year  following 
presented  him  with  a  lieutenantcy.  In  1779  he  was  made 
oonunander  of  the  "  Badger,"  and  shortly  afterwards  post- 
captain  of  the  "  Hinchinbroke,"  a  small  frigate.  In  the 
B^og  of  1780  that  vessel,  under  the  command  of  Nelson, 
was  em  ploy  (hI  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  pass  into  the  Pacific  by  navigat- 
ing boats  along  the  Biver  San  Juan  and  the  Lakes  Nica- 
ragua and  Leon.  The  attempt  failed,  and  most  of  those 
engaged  in  it  became  victims  to  the  deadly  influence  of  the 
dimate.  Nelson  was  promoted  to  a  lareer  vessel,  and  Colling- 
vood  succeedkl  him  in  the  command.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  record  that  the  latter  succeeded  the  former  very  fre- 
quently from  the  time  when  th^  first  became  acquainted, 
DDtil  Uie  star  of  Nelson  set  at  Trafalgar-— giving  place  to 
that  of  Colllngwood,  less  brilliant  certainly,  but  not  less 
Ready  in  its  lustre. 

After  commanding  in  another  small  frigate,  Colllngwood 
was  promoted  to  the  "  Sampson  "  of  sixty-four  guns ;  and 
in  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  ''  Mediator,"  destined  for 
the  West  Indies,  where,  with  Nelson,  who  had  a  command 
on  that  station^  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1786.  With 
Kelson  he  warmly  co-operated  in  carrying  into  execution 
the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws,  which  had  been  in- 
fringed by  the  IFnited  States,  whose  ships,  notwithstanding 
the  separation  of  the  conntrieflj,  continued  to  trade  to  the 
West  Indies^  although  that  privilege  was  by  law  exclus- 
ively confined  to  British  vessels.  In  1786  Colllngwood  re- 
tnraed  to  England,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  remained  until  1793,  in  which  year 
ke  was  appointed  captain  of  the  "  Prince,"  the  flag-ship 


of  Bear-Admiral  Bowyer.  About  two  years  previous  to 
this  event  he  had  married  Miss  Sarah  Boddam— a  for- 
tunate alliance,  which  continued  to  be  a  solace  to  bin 
amidst  the  privations  to  which  the  life  of  a  seaman  most 
ever  be  subject 

As  captain  of  the  "  Barfleur,''  CoUin^iwood  was  preseni 
at  the  celebrated  naval  engagement  which  was  fought  oa 
the  1st  of  June,  1794 ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  displayedl 
equal  judgment  and  courage.  On  board  the  **  Exodlent^ 
he  shared  in  the  victory  of  the  14th  of  February,  1797, 
when  Sir  John  Jarvis  humbled  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Gape 
St.  Vincent  His  conduct  in  this  engagement  was  tne 
theme  of  universal  admiration  throughout  tlie  fleet,  and 
greatly  advanced  his  fame  as  a  naval  oflicer.  After  block- 
ading Cadiz  for  some  time^  he  returned  for  a  few  weeks  to 
Portsmouth  to  repair.  In  the  beginning  of  1799  Colllng- 
wood was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  hoisting 
his  flag  in  the  **  Triumph,''  he  joined  the  Channel  Fleets 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
principal  naval  forces  of  France  and  Spain  were  assembled. 
Collingpwood  continued  actively  employed  in  watching  the 
enemy,  until  the  peace  of  Amiens  restored  him  once  more 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  domestic  repose,  however,  which  he  so  highly  rel- 
ished, was  cut  short  by  the  recommencement  of  hostilities 
with  France,  and  in  the  spring  of  1803  he  quitted  the  home 
to  which  he  was  never  again  to  return.  The  duty  upon 
which  he  was  employed  was  that  of  watching  the  French 
fleet  off  Brest,  ana  in  the  discharge  of  it  he  displayed  the 
most  unwearied  vigilance.  Nearly  two  years  were  spent 
in  this  employment ;  but  Napoleon  had  at  length  matored 
his  plans  and  equipped  his  armament,  and  the  grand  strug- 
gle which  was  to  aecide  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  domiot- 
lon  of  the  sea  was  close  at  hand.  The  enemy's  fleet  haviqa 
sailed  from  Toulon,  Admiral  Colllngwood  was  appointei 
to  the  command  of  a  souadron,  with  orders  to  pursue  them. 
The  combined  fleets  or  France  and  Spain,  after  spreading 
terror  throughout  the  West  Indies,  returned  to  Cadis.  On 
their  way  thither  they  bore  down  upon  Admiral  Colllng- 
wood, who  had  onlv  three  vessels  with  him ;  but  he  suo- 
ceeded  in  eluding  the  pursuit,  although  chased  by  sixteea 
ships  of  the  line.  Ere  one-half  of  the  enemy  had  entered 
the  harbor  he  drew  up  before  it  and  resumed  the  blockadcL 
at  the  same  time  employing  an  ingenious  artifice  to  conceal 
the  inferiority  of  his  force.  But  the  combined  fleet  was  at 
last  compelled  to  quit  Cadis ;  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
immediately  followed.  The  brilliant  conduct  of  Adnural 
Collingirooa  upon  this  occasion  has  been  much  and  justly 
applauded.  The  French  admiral  drew  up  his  fleet  m  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  in  a  double  line,  every  alternate 
ship  being  about  a  cable's  length  to  windward  of  her 
second,  both  ahead  and  astern.  The  British  fleet  bore 
down  upon  this  formidable  and  skilfully  arranged  arma- 
ment in  two  separate  lines^  the  one  led  by  Nelson  in  the 
"  Victory,"  and  the  other  by  Colliuffwood  in  the  **  Boyal 
Sovereign,"  The  latter  vessel  was  the  swifter  sailer,  and 
having  shot  considerably  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet^  was 
the  first  engaged.  **  ^e,"  said  Nelson,  pointing  to  the 
"Boyal  Sovereign"  as  she  penetrated  the  centre  of  the 
enem^r^s  line,  ''see  how  that  noble  fellow  Colllngwood  car- 
ries his  ship  into  action  1"  Probably  it  was  at  the  same 
instant  that  Colllngwood,  as  if  in  response  to  the  observa- 
tion of  his  great  commander,  remarked  to  his  captain, 
^*  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here?"  The  consummate 
valor  and  skill  evinced  by  Colllngwood  had  a  powerful 
moral  influence  upon  both  fleets.  It  was  with  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship  that  the  ''Boyal  Sovereign"  closed;  and 
with  such  rapiditv  and  precision  did  she  pour  in  her  broad- 
sides upon  the  ''Santa  Anna,"  that  the  latter  was  on  the 
eve  of  striking  in  the  midst  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line^ 
and  almost  before  another  British  ship  had  fired  a  gun. 
Several  other  vessels,  however,  seeing  the  imminent  perU  of 
the  Spanish  flag-ehip,  came  to  her  assistance,  and  hemmed 
in  the  "  Boyal  Sovereign "  on  all  sides ;  but  the  latter, 
after  suffering  severely,  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  British  squadron :  and  not  long  afterwards  the 
"  Santa  Anna  "  struck  her  colors.  The  result  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  and  the  expense  at  which  it  was  purchased, 
are  well  known.  On  the  death  of  Nelson,  CoUingwood  as- 
sumed the  supreme  command ;  and  by  his  skill  and  jod^ 
ment  greatly  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Britidi 
ships,  as  well  as  of  those  which  were  captured  from  the 
enemy.    He  was  raised  to  the  peerage^  as  Baron  Colling-  j 
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ivood  of  Goldburae  and  Heathpool,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  pension  of  £20(K) 
per  annnm. 

From  this  period  antil  the  death  of  Lord  Gollingwood 
no  ^reat  naval  action  was  fought;  but  he  was  much  oc- 
cupied in  important  political  transactions,  in  which  he  dis- 
played remarkable  tact  and  judgment  Being  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  he  continued  to 
cruise  about,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  movements 
of  the  enemv.  His  healthy  however,  which  had  begun  to 
decline  previously  to  the  action  of  Trafalgar  in  1805,  seemed 
entirely  to  give  wav,  and  he  repeatedly  requested  Govern- 
ment to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  that  he  mi^ht  return 
home;  but  he  was  urgently  requested  to  remain,  on  the 
ground  that  his  country  could  not  dispense  with  his  ser- 
vices. This  conduct  has  been  regarded  as  harsh ;  but  the 
good  sense  and  political  sagacity  which  he  displayed  afford 
some  palliation  of  the  eonduct  of  the  Government ;  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  among  the  many  able  admirals,  e^ual  in 
rank  and  duration  of  service,  none  stood  so  prominently 
forward  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  ministers  and  of 
the  country  to  the  same  extent  as  he  did.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  induce  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea,  as  well 
as  to  fall  in  with  them  when  they  had  done  so  (which  cir- 
cumstance materially  contributed  to  hasten  his  death),  he 
expired  on  board  the  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  then  lying  off  Port 
Mahon,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1810. 

Lord  Collingwood's  merits  as  a  naval  officer  were  in 
every  respect  of  the  first  order.  In  original  genius  and 
romantic  daring  he  was  inferior  to  Ne&on,  who  indeed 
had  no  e^ual  in  an  aee  fertile  in  g^reat  commanders. '  In 
seamanship,  in  general  talent,  and  in  reasoning  upon  the 
probability  of  events  from  a  number  of  conflicting  and 
ambiguous  statements,  CoUingwood  was  equal  to  the  hero 
of  the  Nile ;  indeed,  many  who  were  familiar  with  both 
give  him  the  palm  of  superiority.  His  political  penetra- 
tion was  remarkable ;  and  so  high  was  the  opinion  een- 
endlv  entertained  of  his  judgment,  that  he  was  consulted 
in  all  quarters,  and  on  all  occasions,  upon  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy,  of  regulation,  and  even  of  trade.  He  was 
distinguished  for  benevolence  and  generosity ;  his  acts  of 
charity  were  frequent  and  bountiful,  and  the  petition  of 
real  distress  was  never  rejected  by  him.  He  was  an  enemj 
to  impressment  and  to  flogging ;  and  so  kind  was  he  to  his 
crew,  that  he  obtained  amongst  them  the  honorable  name 
of  father.  Between  Nelson  and  CoUingwood  a  close  inti- 
macy subsisted,  from  their  first  acouaintance  in  early  life 
till  the  fall  of  the  former  at  Trafalgar ;  and  the^  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  The  selections  from 
the  public  and  private  correspondence  of  Lord  CoUing- 
wood, published  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  in  1828,  contain  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  letter-writing  in  our  language.  See 
also  A  Fine  Old  EndUh  Oenileman  exemplified  in  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Lord  CktUingwood,  a  Biographical  Study ,  by 
William  Davies,  London,  1875. 

COLLINS,  Anthony  (1676-1729),  an  English  writer 
on  theology  and  philosophy,  bom  at  Ileston,  near  Hounslow 
in  Middlesex,  on  the  21st  June,  1676,  was  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  good  fortune.  After  being  educated 
at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College.  Cambridge,  he  was  entered 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  he  aid  not  pursue  the  profession 
of  the  law.  The  most  interesting  episode  of  his  life  was 
his  intimacy  with  Locke,  who  in  his  letters  speaks  of  him 
vrith  the  most  affectionate  regard.  During  a  visit  to 
Holland,  made,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  escape  tlie  storm 
raised  by  the  Discourse  of  FreeUtinking,  he  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Leclerc  and  several  other  Dutch  scholars. 
In  1715  he  settled  in  Essex ;  and  he  was  in  that  county 
appointed  to  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy- 
iieutenant,  which  he  had  before  held  in  Middlesex.  His 
open  expression  of  his  opinions,  with  all  its  freedom,  was, 
as  he  owns,  carefully  kept "  within  the  bounds  bf  doing 
himself  no  harm;"  he  alwavs  published  anonymously, 
though  the  authorship  of  his  books  never  appears  to  have 
been  long  a  secret ;  and  the  independence  of  his  position, 
together  with  his  pure  and  genial  character,  saved  him 
from  all  personal  annoyance.  The  only  attack  reported 
to  have  been  made  u|x>n  him,  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
the  press,  was  the  fruitless  {letition  presented  by  Whiston, 
while  smarting  under  his  criticism,  praying  that  he  mi^ht 
be  removed  m>m  the  commission  of  the  peace.    Collins 


died  at  his  hoase  in  Harley  Street,  London,  on  Deoembv 
13, 1729,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

The  first  work  of  note  published  bv  Collins  was  kii 
Eteay  concerning  the  Use  of  ReoBon  in  FropoeiUons  the  Et' 
idenoe  whereof  depends  on  Htanan  TetUmanv  (1707).  H« 
demands  that  the  revelation  of  God  should  be  conformable 
to  man's  natural  ideas  of  God,  but  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  contrary  to  reason  and  what  is  merely  con- 
trary to  our  experience. 

Six  years  later  appeared  his  most  famous  worlL  A  Bit' 
course  of  Freeihinkingt  oeoaeioned  by  the  Biu  ana  QfvA 
of  a  Sect  called  Freethinkers  (1713).  NotwithstandiDg 
the  ambiguitv  of  its  title,  and  though  it  attacks  the  pricBto 
of  all  churches  without  moderation,  it  contends  for  the 
most  part,  at  least  explicitly,  for  no  more  than  must  be 
admitted  by  overv  Protestant,  or  than  is  maintained  in 
such  works  as  Tavlor's  Liberty  <4  Propheeying;  and  it 
points  out  forcibly  that  the  first  introduction  of  Christianitj, 
and  the  success  of  all  missionary  enterprise,  involve  free- 
thinking  (in  its  etymological  sense)  on  the  part  of  tboee 
converted.  In  England  this  essay,  which  was  regarded 
and^  treated  as  a  plea  for  deism,  made  a  great  sensatioo, 
calling  forth  several  replies,  among  others  from  Whiston, 
Bishop  Hare,  Bishop  Hoadly,  and  Kichard  Bentley,  wfao^ 
under  the  si^ature  of  Fhtldeutherus  LipsiengiSf  roughly 
handles  certain  ar^ments  carelesslv  expressed  by  ColUna, 
but  triumphs  chiefly  by  an  attack  on  his  scholanhip. 
Swift  also,  being  satirically  referred  to  in  the  book,  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  caricature.  In  France,  where  it  wai 
answered  by  Crousaz,  it  produced  a  still  deeper  impres- 
sion. 

In  1724  Collins  published  his  extraordinary  Diuovm 
on  the  Grounds  and  Beaeons  of  the  Christian  Meligion,  vith 
An  Apology  for  F-ee  Debate  and  Libertjf  of  Writing  pre- 
fixed. Ostensibly  it  is  written  in  opposition  to  Whiston^i 
attempt  to  show  that  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  quoted  in  the  New  haid  since  the  time  of  Christ 
been  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  and  with  the  object  of  profing 
that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  by  the  events  of  Christ's  life 
is  all  "secondary,  secret,  allegorical,  and  mystical,"  since 
the  original  and  literal  reference  is  always  to  some  other 
fact.  To  explain  this  *' allegorical  *'  reading,  he  quotes  from 
the  Dutch  Hebraist  Surenhusius  ten  methods  according 
to  which  the  authors  of  the  Oemara  and  other  allegorical 
writers  among  the  Jews  interpret  difficult  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  which  are  asserted  to  have  been  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  Of  these  methods  the  gentlest  ii 
altering  the  points,  and  the  most  severe  is  **  changing  the 
order  of  words,  adding  words,  and  retrenching  words, 
which  is  a  method  often  used  by  Paul;''  and  the  trne 
purpose  of  the  book  would  appear  to  have  been  to  show,  in 
a  veiled  satire,  that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  Kev 
Testament  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  contrived  bj  the 
rabbis.  And  furtlier,  as  he  strives  to  prove  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophesy  is  the  only  valid  proof  of  Christianity^  he 
thus  secretly  aims  a  blow  at  Christianity  as  a  revelation. 
The  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament  he  ventures  openlj 
to  deny,  on  the  ground  that  the  canon  could  only  be  fixed 
by  men  who  were  inspired.  No  less  than  thirty-five 
answers  were  directed  against  this  book,  the  most  note- 
worthy of  which  were  those  of  Bishop  Edward  Chandler, 
Arthur  Sykes,  Clarke,  and  Sherlock.  To  these,  but  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  of  Chandler,  which  maintaip- 
exi  that  a  number  of  prophecies  were  literally  fulfilled  in 
Christ.  Collins  replied  by  his  Sche$M  (^Literal  Prophecy 
Cbnsiaeredf  1727.  An  appendix  contends  against  Whiston 
til  at  the  book  of  Daniel  was  forged  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes. 

In  philosophy,  Collins  takes  a  foremost  place  as  a  de- 
fender of  Necessitarianism.  His  brief  Inquiry  Qmoerumv 
Human  Liberty  (1715)  gives,  in  a  remarkably  clear  and 
concise  form,  all  the  important  arguments  in  favor  of  his 
theory,  with  able  and  suggestive  replies  to  the  chief  objeo 
tions  that  have  been  ureed  against  it.  Little,  in  fact,  of 
moment  has  been  added  by  modem  deterministR.  One  of 
his  arguments,  however,  calls  for  special  criticism,— his 
assertion  that  it  is  self-evident  that  nothing  that  has  a  be- 
ginning can  be  without  a  cause  is  an  unwarranted  assomp- 
tion  of  the  very  point  at  issue.  Collinses  position  was  atr 
tacked  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Samuel  Clarke,  in  wfa|9S8 
system  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  made  essential  to  religioa 
and  morality.    During  Clarke's  lifetime,  fearing  perfiapi 
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{m  bM  been  ramsted)  to  oe  branded  u  an  enemj  of  re- 
ligioo  and  morainy,  GoJlina  save  no  reply,  but  in  1729  he 
published  an  answer^  endtlea  Xtberty  axul  NeoeuUy. 

The  other  of  Coll  ma's  two  purely  philosophical  treatisea 
ia  A  L^Uer  to  Mr.  Dodwdl.  A  controyersy  was  then  being 
carried  on  between  Clarke,  who  aaserted  the  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  auul,  and  Uodwell,  who  held  that  the  soul 
is  mortal  till  baptism  confers  immortality  upon  it;  and 
Collins  entered  the  lists  to  suggest  other  possibilities. 
Adopting  Locke's  suggestion,  he  maintained  that  it  is  con- 
euTsble  that  the  soulmay  be  material ;  and,  secondly,  that 
if  the  soul  be  immaterial  it  does  not  follow^  as  Clarke  had 
contended,  that  it  is  immortal  |  indeed  in  no  way,  he 
aigoea,  can  philosophy  prove  its  immortality. 

Two  of  CoUins's  early  works  yet  remain  to  be  mention- 
ed— his  Vmdieatumof  the  Divine  Attributes,  in  which  he 
\  a  sermon  of  King,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  main- 
I  that  from  our  knowledge  of  human  qualities  we  can 
sdtain  to  a  true,  if  limited,  knowledge  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes; and  his  Priestcraft  in  Perfection,  or  a  Detection^ 
iks  Frtnid  of  inserting  and  continuing  the  CtaitM,  **The 
Ckureh  hath  power  to  decree  Biles  and  Ceremonies  and  Au" 
ikori^  in  Controversies  (^  Faith,"  in  the  Twentieth  Article  of 
iks  Aurch  of  England  (1709),  to  which— as  the  question 
excited  a  yery  active  controversy — he  added,  early  in  the 
next  year,  a  second  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject. 

(t.  m«  w«^ 
COLLINS,  MoBTiMEJi  (1827-1876),  novelist  and  writer 
of  lyrics,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  and  was  educated  at  a 
private  ichool.  After  some  vears  spent  in  tuition  and  some 
oontributiuns  in  verse  to  the  Bristol  newspapers,  he  re- 
paired to  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  journalism  in 
the  Conservative  interest.    In  1855  he  published  a  volume 
of  verse;  and  in  1865  appeared  his  first  story.  Who  is  the 
Heirf    A  second  volume  of  lyrics.  The  Inn  of  Strange 
JHeetings,  was  issued  in  1871 :  and  in  1872  he  produced 
his  longest  and  best  sustained  poem.  The  British  Birds,  a 
eommmication  from  the  Qhost  cf  Aristophanes.     He  wrote 
profusely  for  ioumaJs  and  magazines — the  Owl,  the  Olobe, 
Punch,  TkmJe  Bar,  Bdgroma,  the  World,  Ac.— and  pro- 
duced, besides,  several  novels,  the  most  readable  of  wmch, 
perhaps,  is  Swod  Anne  Page  (1868).    As  novels  merely, 
these  works  are  not  greatly  to  be  commended ;  as  the  work  of 
a  clever  man  ofpronounced  opinions^  they  are  often  interest- 
ing enong^h.    Their  author's  great  claim  to  remembrance, 
however,  is  based  upon  his  lyrics;  some  of  these,  in  their 
light  grace,  their  sparkling  wit,  their  airy  philosophy,  are 
equal  to  anything  of  their  kind  in  modern  English. 

COLLINS,  William  (1721-1759),  who  divides  with. 
Gray  the  glory  of  bring  the  greatest  English  lyrist  of  the 
18th  century,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  December,  1721,  at 
Chichester,  of  which  dtr  his  father,  a  rich  hatter,  was  the 
mtTor.  After  some  childish  studies  in  his  native  town,  he 
▼IS  sent,  in  January,  17391  to  Winchester  College,  where 
\Vhitehead  and  Joseph  Warton  were  his  schoolfellows. 
'When  he  had  been  nine  months  at  the  school,  Pope  paid 
Wbichester  a  visit  and  proposed  a  subject  for  a  prize 
poem;  it  is  legitimate  matter  of  fancy  to  suppose  that 
the  lofty  forehead,  the  brisk  dark  eyes,  and  gracious  oval 
of  the  childish  (ace,  as  we  know  it  in  the  only  portrait 
existing  of  Collins,  did  not  escape  the  great  man's  notice, 
then  not  a  little  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the  Essay 
m  Man.  In  1734  it  is  supposed  tnat  the  young  poet 
published  his  first  Terses,  on  The  Bogal  Nuptials,  of  which, 
however,  no  copy  has  come  down  to  us;  another  poem, 
probably  8atiric|  called  The  Battle  of  the  Schoolbooks,  was 
^tten  about  this  time,  and  has  also  been  lost.  Fired  bv 
his  poetic  fellows  to  further  feats  in  verse.  Collins  produced, 
i&  his  seventeenth  year,  those  Persian  Eclogues  which  were 
^e  only  writinss  of  his  that  were  valued  by  the  world 
during  his  own  lifetime.  They  were  not  printed  for  some 
ynn,  tnd  meanwhile  Collins  sent,  in  January  and  October, 
113d,  some  verses  to  the  Oendeman's  Magazine,  which 
tttnucted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Johnson,  then  still 
TooDg  tnd  oninfluential.  In  March,  1740,  he  was  admitted 
^oommoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  did  not  go  up 
|o  Oxford  until  July,  1741,  when  he  entered  Magdalen 
^lege.  At  Oxford  he  continued  his  afiectionate  intimacy 
^th  the  Wartons,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Gilbert 
While.  Early  in  1742  the  Persian  Eclogues  appeared  in 
^^MidoQ.  They  were  four  in  number,  and  formei  a  modest 
P^phlet  of  not  more  than  800  lines  in  all.  These  pieces 
I  ^7  be  oompared  with  Victor  Hugo^s  Les  OrimUales,  to 


which,  of  course,  they  are  greatly  inferior.  Considered 
with  regard  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  produced,  they 
are  more  than  meritorious,  even  brilliant,  and  one  at  least 
— the  second — can  be  read  with  enjoyment  at  the  present 
day.  The  rest,  perhaps,  will  be  found  somewhat  artificial 
and  effete.  In  November,  1743,  Collins  was  made  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  a  few  days  after  taking  his  d^ee  published 
his  second  work,  an  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  This 
poem,  written  in  heroic  couplets,  shows  a  ffreat  advance  in 
individuality,  and  resembles,  in  its  habit  of  impersonifying 
qualities  of  the  mind,  the  riper  lyrics  of  its  author.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  an  enthusiastic  review  of  poetry,  culminating 
in  a  laudation  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  supposed  that  he  left 
Oxford  abniptlv  in  the  summer  of  1744  to  attend  his 
mother's  death-bed,  and  did  not  return.  His  indolence^ 
which  had  been  no  less  marked  at  the  university  than  his 
genius,  combined  with  a  fatal  irresolution  to  make  it 
extremely  difficult  to  choose  for  him  a  path  in  life.  The 
army  and  the  church  were  successively  suggested  and 
rejected ;  and  he  finally  arrived  in  London,  bent  on  enjoy* 
ing  a  small  property  as  an  independent  man  about  town. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson  and  others,  and  was 
ur^  by  those  friends  to  undertake  various  important 
writiuj^ — a  History  cf  the  Bevival  of  Learning,  several 
trage<lies,  and  a  version  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  among  others 
— all  of  which  he  commenced  and  lacked  force  of  will  to 
continue.  He  soon  squandered  his  means,  plunged,  with 
most  disastrous  efifects,  into  profligate  excesses,  and  sowed 
the  seed  of  his  untimely  misfortune.  It  was  at  this  time, 
however,  that  he  composed  his  matchless  odes,  which 
appeared  on  the  20th  of  December,  1746,  dated  1747. 
The  original  project  was  to  have  combined  them  with  the 
odes  of  Jo8epli  Warton.  but  the  latter,  now  foxgotten, 
proved  at  that  time  to  be  the  more  marketable  article, 
CoUins's  little  volume  fell  dead  from  the  press,  but  it  won 
him  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  Thomson,  with  whom, 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1748,  he  lived  on  terms  of 
affectionate  intimacy.  The  Odes,  in  the  volume  of  that 
name,  were  twelve  in  number:  to  their  contents  we  shall 
presently  return.  In  1749  Collins  was  raised  bevond  the 
fear  of  poverty  by  the  death  of  his  uncle;  and  he  left 
London  to  settle  in  his  native  city.  He  had  hardly  begun 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature  and  quiet 
before  the  weakness  of  his  will  began  to  develop  in  the 
direction  of  insanity,  and  he  hurried  abroad  to  attempt  to 
dispel  the  gathering  gloom  by  travel.  In  the  interval  he 
had  published  two  shortpieces  of  consummate  grace  and 
beauty — the  Elegy  on  Thomson,  in  1749,  and  the  Dirge 
in  Oymbeline,  later  in  the  same  year.  In  the  beginning 
of  1750  he  composed  the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions 
cf  the  Highlands,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  author  of 
Douglas,  and  not  printed  till  long  after  the  death  of  Collins, 
and  an  Ode  on  the  Music  of  the  Oredan  Theatre,  which  no 
longer  exists,  and  in  which  our  literature  probably  hat 
sustained  a  severe  loes.  With  this  poem  his  literary  career 
doses,  although  he  lingered  in  great  misery  for  nearly  nine 
years.  From  Gilbert  White  we  learn  that  his  madness 
was  occasionally  violent,  and  that  he  was  confined  for  a 
time  in  an  asylum  at  Oxford.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
resided  at  Chichester,  suffering  from  extreme  debility  of 
body  when  the  mind  was  clear,  and  incapable  of  any  reg- 
ular occupation.  Music  affected  him  in  a  singular  manner, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  wont  to  slip  out  into  the 
cathedral  cloisters  during  the  services,  and  moan  and  howl 
in  horrible  accordance  with  the  choir.  In  this  miserable 
condition  he  itassed  out  of  sight  of  all  his  friends,  and  in 
1756  it  was  supposed,  even  by  Johnson,  that  he  was  dead : 
in  point  of  fact,  however,  his  sufferings  did  not  cease  unttl 
the  12th  of  June,  1759.  No  journal  or  magazine  recorded 
the  death  of  the  forgotten  poet,  though  Goldsmith,  only 
two  months  before,  had  commenced  the  laudaUon  whicn 
was  soon  to  become  universal.  .  ^  ^  r.-   j  v«-^ 

No  English  poet  so  great  as  Collins  has  left  behind  mm 
so  small  a  bulk  of  writings.  Not  more  than  1500  Imea  ol 
his  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  among  these  no^  ^™ 
is  slovenly,  and  few  are  poor.  His  odes  are  Uie  most  sculp- 
turesque and  faultless  in  the  language.  They  l^f^^^^fj; 
but  in  charm  and  precision  of  dicUon,  exqmsite  P«>Pf  "7 
of  form,  and  lofty  poetic  suggestion  they  "^'^J*  "XJ^rthal 
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aod  elegance.  Dirtiiictioii  maj  be  said  to  be  the  crown- 
tDg  grace  of  the  style  of  Colliiui ;  its  leadiog  pecaliarity 
b  the  incessaac  impereonification  of  eocne  qaality  of  the 
eharacter.  In  the  Od^cn  Popular  SuperMiUons  he  produced 
a  still  nobler  work ;  this  poem,  tlie  moat  considerable  in 
fiae  which  has  been  preserved,  contains  'passages  which  are 
bejond  question  unriyalled  for  rich  melancholy  falnem 
in  our  literature  between  Milton  and  Keats.  The  life  of 
OoUins  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  he  ibund  an  enthu- 
■aatie  admirer  in  Dr.  Langhome,  and  more  recently  a 
kindly  biographer  in  Mr.  Moy  Thomas.  (x.  w.  a.) 

COliLINS,  WnxiAM  (1787-1847),  painter,  was  the  son 
of  an  Irish  picture  dealer  and  man  of  letters,  the  author  of 
a  JaM  qf  George  Morland^  and  was  bom  in  London.  He 
fllodied  under  Etty  in  1807,  and  in  1809  exhibited  his  first 
{■ctnies  of  repute — Boys  at  Breakfast,  and  Boys  with  % 
Bird's  Nest.  In  1815  he  was  made  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  elected  R.A.  in  1820.  For  the  next 
•izteen  years  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor ;  his  fishermen, 
shrimp-catchers,  boats  and  nets,  stretches  of  coast  and  sand, 
and,  aboTe  all,  his  rustic  children  were  universally  pop- 
aiar.  Then,  however,  he  went  abroad  on  the  advice  of 
Wilkie,  and  for  two  years  (1837-1838)  studied  tlie  life, 
manners,  and  scenery  of  Italy.  In  1839  he  exhibited  the 
firat  fruits  of  this  journey ;  and  in  1840,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Academy,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  painter  of  history.  In  1842  he  retnmed 
to  his  early  manner  and  choice  of  sobject,  and  during  the 
last  years  of  life  enjoyed  greater  popularity  than  ever. 
As  a  painter  (Collins  is  entitled  to  high  praise.  He  was  a 
good  colorist  and  an  excellent  draughtsman ;  he  was  also 
eoDscientions  exceedingly,  and  an  ardent  lover  and  stadent 
of  natore.  His  earlier  pictures  are  deficient  *in  breadth 
and  force, — are  feeble,  in  £&ct,  from  excess  of  care  and 
finish ;  bat  his  later  work,  though  also  carefully  executed, 
is  rich  in  effects  of  tone  and  in  broadly  painted  masses. 
His  biography.  Life  of  WilUam  OolHfu,  R.A,y2  vols.,  by 
his  son  Wilkie  Collins,  tlie  well-known  novelint,  appeared 
in  1848.  . 

COLLODION  (from  H6Ua,  glue),  a  colorless,  viscid 
fluid,  made  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  and  the  other  vari- 
eties of  pyroxylin,  or  celTnlotrinitrin,  CLHt02(NO,)3  ,  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  was  discovered  in  1848 
by  Mavnard  in  Boston.  Tlie  anality  of  collodion  difien 
according  to  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether  and  the 
nature  of  tlie  pyroxylin  it  contains.  Collodion  in  which 
there  is  a  great  excess  of  ether  gives  by  its  evaporation  a 
very  tough  film;  the  film  left  by  collodion  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  soft  and  eaj^ily  torn,  but  in  hot 
climates  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alcohol  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  it  prevents  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether. 
Pyroxylin  for  the  making  of  collodion  for  photographic 
porpoees  is  prepared  by  Immersing  cotton-wool  ten  minutes 
in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  140®  Fahr.  When  tolerably  strong  acids  at  a  low 
temperature  are  emploved,  the  nitric  acid  being  in  by  far 
the  larger  quantity,  the  pyroxylin  made  requires  an 
amount  of  alcohol  eaual  to  only  about  jth  or  T^jth  that  of 
the  ether  in  bulk.  According  to  M.  Miallie,  the  most  ex- 
plosive kinds  of  gun-cotton  are  not  the  best  adapted  for 
the  preparation  of  collodion  ;  a  pyroxylin  very  soluble  in 
ether  is  in  his  process  made  from  2  parts  by  weight  of 
carded  cotton  to  40  parts  of  nitre  and  60  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Unaer  the  microscope,  the  film  produced 
by  collodion  of  good  quality  appears  translucent  and  color- 
lean,  the  cotton  being  perfectly  dissolved;  old  collodion 
that  does  not  give  good  photographic  impr&sions  suffi- 
cientlv  quickly  exhibits  liquid  globules  of  modified  ether. 
The  nlm  from  collodion  which  is  too  alcoholic  has  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  cellular  tissue ;  and  wlien  water 
has  been  present  the  fibrillse  of  the  cotton  become  apparent 
as  amorphous  flocks.  To  preserve  collodion  it  should  be 
kept  cool,  and  out  of  the  action  of  the  light ;  iodised  col- 
looion  tliat  has  been  diwolored  by  the  development  of  free 
iodine  may  be  purified  by  the  imraerj»ion  in  it  of  a  strip  of 
silver  foil.  For  the  iodizing  of  collodion,  ammonium 
bromide  and  iodine  and  the  iodides  of  calcium  and  cad- 
minm  are  the  agents  employed.  The  first  to  suggest  the 
Qse  of  collodion  in  photography  was  M.  le  Grey,  in  Paris ; 
Mr.  F.  8.  Archer,  in  February,  1851,  recommended  iodized 
collodion  instead  of  paper  for  the  taking  of  photographs 
(The  Chemist,  New  Sor.,  vol.  ii.,  No.  xix.,  p.  257,  March, 
1851).    In  surgery  collodion  is  used  in  its  usual  condition, 


or  combined  with  elastic  and  other  anfastanoGs,  for  the  pio- 
tection  of  inflamed  surfaces,  as  in  erysipelas  and  smallpoz. 
When  ponied  uippn  the  skin,  it  forms  a  thin  film  whieh 
contracts  as  it  dries.  FteaaUe  ooUodicn,  which,  as  it  does 
not  crack  in  drying,  is  preferable  for  surgical  purposes  to 
the  ordinary  prepsjation,  is  made  from  collodion  6  oi., 
Omada  balsam  120  grs.,  castor  oil  one  fluid  drachn. 
Vetuxi^n^  or  BUabering  Gollodion  contains  cantharadin  ai 
one  of  its  constituents.  The  styptic  colloid  of  Richardson 
is  a  sttx)ng  solution  of  tannin  in  gnn-<x)tton  oollodkm. 
Small  balloons  are  manufactured  from  collodion  by  oos^ 
ing  the  interior  of  glass  globes  with  the  liquid ;  the  film 
when  dry  is  removed  from  the  glass  by  applying  soctioii 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  M.  E.  Gripon  has  fooad 
(Oompt,  BemLf  April  5,  1875)  that  collodion  membranea, 
like  glass,  reflect  light  and  polarise  it  both  by  transminioo 
and  reflection ;  they  also  transmit  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  radiant  heat,  for  the  stody  of  which  they  tn 
preferable  to  mica.    See  Photografht. 

COLLOT  lyHERBOIS,  Jean  Mabus  (176a-179«),  t 
prominent  actor  in  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  Parisiia 
acfor.  After  figuring  for  someyears  at  the  principal  pn>> 
vindal  theatres  of  France  and  Holland,  he  became  director 
of  the  plavhouse  ai  Geneva.  He  had  from  the  first  i 
share  in  the  revolutionary  tumult,  but  it  was  not  uotil 
1791  that  he  became  a  figure  of  importance.  Then,  how- 
ever, by  the  publication  of  V Almanack  du  Phre  Ofrardj  a 
tract  designed  to  set  forth,  in  homely  style,  the  advintiiges 
of  a  constitutional  government,  he  suddenly  acquired  grat 
popularity.  His  renown  was  soon  increased  by  his  atAin 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  of  the  Chiteau-Vien 
Regiment,  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  mutiny  at  Naacr. 
His  eflbrts  resulted  in  their  liberation.  He  went  himself 
to  Brest  in  search  of  them,  and  a  civic  fenflt  was  decreed 
on  his  behalf  and  tlieirn,  which  gave  occasion  for  one  of 
the  few  poems  published  during  his  life  by  Andr^  Ch^nier. 
He  next  endeavored  to  obtain  the  office  of  minister  of 
juatice,  but  was  disappointed.  Tlie  Tenth  of  Ancml, 
however,  placed  him  in  the  mnnicipality  of  Paris.  There 
he  attached  himself  to  Billand-Varenne,  and  had  with  him 
a  large  ahare  in  bringing  about  the  September  Manscrei. 
Having  been  elected  a  deputy  for  Paris  to  the  Oonvention, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  demand  the  abolition  of  royaltv ; 
and  from  Nice,  whither  he  had  gone  on  an  embsssy,  he 
voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. — **9anB  mtniB."  In  the 
struggle  between  the  Mountain  and  the  Girondists  he  dis- 
play^ great  energy ;  ami  after  the  eonp  d^Uat  of  May  31 
(1793)  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  liis  pitiless  pnnait 
of  the  defeated  partv.  In  June  he  was  maae  presioeot  of 
the  Convention,  and  in  September,  with  Billaud-VareniN^ 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He 
voted  loudlj  and  persistently  for  all  the  bloodieet  and 
sternest  measures.  In  November,  after  the  Lvonese  iD«I^ 
rection,  he  was  sent  with  Fouch^  to  punish  the  rebelliooi 
city,  where,  it  is  said,  lie  had  once  been  hissed  as  an  actor. 
This  he  eflected  by  putting  about  1500  persons  to  death  in 
one  day.  In  Majr,  1794,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assse- 
sinate  Collot,  but  it  only  increased  his  popularity.  In  the 
struggle  for  mastery  between  Robespierre  and  Tallies, 
Collot  took  the  part  of  the  latter.  In  spite,  however,  of 
his  fierce  attack  on  Robespierre  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  was  denounced  in  fonn 
by  Lecointre.  He  defended  himself,  and  was  acquitted, 
but  only  to  be  denounced  anew  by  Merlin,  and  to  be  con- 
demnecl,  with  Billaud-Varenne,  to  transportation  to  Cay- 
enne, where  he  died  of  fever  a  few  months  after  bii 
arrival. 

Collot  d'Herboia  wrote  and  adapted  from  the  Bagliah  aad 
Spanish  many  play  a,  one  of  which,  L9  Paynan  Magistrai,  kept 
the  stage  for  several  years.  L*Almanaeh  dn  Pire  Qirard  waa 
reprinted  (1792)  under  the  title  of  Etrennet  aux  Amu  de  la 
Coiiititution  Fran<:a%»e,  ou  Entretieiu  du  Pire  OSrard  aeae  m> 
Concitoyena,  Paria,  12mo. 

COLMAN,  George  (173^-1794),  ewa vist  and  diamatiat, 
usually  called  the  Elder,  and  sometimes  George  tbs 
First,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  was  born  at 
Florence,  where  his  father  was  stationed  as  resident  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  After  a  preliminaiy 
course  of  study  at  a  private  academv  in  Mafylebone,  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  which  he  left  in  due 
oourse  for  Christ  Chunii,  Oxford.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bonnell  Thornton,  the  parodist,  and  lo 
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|0tber  they  founded  TU  Oonnoimeur  (1754-1756).  a  perl- 
odidl  which  reached  its  140th  number,  and  whicn,  John- 
no  said,  ''wanted  weight"  In  1758  he  toolc  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arta,  came  to  London  soon  afterwards,  was 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Lin,  and  was  dolj  called  to  the  bar ; 
aod  in  1760  he  produced  his  first  play,  PtiUy  Honeyamb, 
which  met  with  great  succesa.  In  1761  he  brought  out 
TU  Jnkim  Wife,  a  comedy  rich  in  borrowed  excellences ; 
io  1764  the  dc^th  of  Lord  Bath  placed  him  in  possession 
of  an  annuity ;  in  1765  appeared  his  brilliant  metrical 
traosUtion of  the  plays  of  Terence;  and  in  1766  he  pix>- 
doced  The  C^amdettxM  Mcariagt,  jointly  with  Garrick, 
whose  Lord  Ogleby  was  one  of  his  finest  impersonations. 
Id  1767  he  succeeded  to  a  second  annuity,  on  the  death 
of  General  Pulteney,  purchased  a  fourth  share  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  was  appointed  acting  manager.  In 
1768  he  was  elected  into  the  iianious  Literary  Club,  then 
nooiinally  oonsisling  of  twelve  members;  in  1774,  after 
KTCD  yeaiB  of  managership,  he  sold  his  share  in  the  great 
piayhoQse  to  Leake;  and  in  1777-lie  purdiased  of  Foote, 
then  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  and  near  his  end,  the 
little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  In  1778  he  published 
an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  in  1783  ap- 
peared his  translation  of  Horace's  Epistle  Dt  Arte  Foetiea, 
with  notes  and  a  commentair.  Ue  was  attacked  with  palsy 
in  1785;  in  1789  his  brain  became  affected,  and  he  lapsed 
tndually  into  idiocy.  Besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Colman  waa  author  of  some  35  plays,  of  an  excellent 
translation  from  the  Mereator  of  Plautua  for  Bonnell 
Thonton's  edition  (1769-1772),  ysd  of  many  parodies 
aod  oocasional  pieces.  An  incomplete  edition  of  his  dra- 
matic works  was  published  in  1777,  in  four  volumes.  See 
also  Bioas  on  Sewai  OceoiMms,  with  wms  PUeea  in  Vene, 
Uf  Qtorg$  Colwum,  London,  1787,  8  vols. ;  and  Some  Bar- 
lufOara  pf  the  Lift  tf  tke  LaU  Cfeorge  Oohnau,  WriiUn  In/ 
fi»M»;  London,  1795. 

COLMAN,  OfiOBOE  (176^1836),  the  Younger,  son  of 
the  preceding,  passed  from  Westminster  School  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  was 
finally  entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  the  Temple,  London. 
While  at  Aberdeen  he  published  a  poem  in  Ikonor  of 
Claries  James  Fox,  called  Tke  Man  <^  the  PwpU ;  and  in 
1782  he  produced,  at  his  fiUher^s  playhouse  in  tJie  Hay- 
Barket,  his  first  play,  Tke  Female  JOrtmatieU,  ibr  which 
Bedtriek  Random  supplied  the  materialsu  It  was  unan- 
hnooaly  condemned,  bat  his  next  attempt,  Two  to  One,  was 
CDtirely  sncoeflsful,  and  the  young  Templar's  vocation  was 
decided  on.  The  failing  health  of  the  elder  Colman  oblig- 
ing him  to  relinquish  the  management  of  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  the  younger  G^rge  succeeded  him.  at  a  yearly 
niary  of  £600.  On  the  death  of  the  father  the  patent  was 
oontbued  to  the  son ;  but  difficulties  arose  in  his  way,  law- 
nilB  and  pamphlets  accumulated  round  him,  and  he  was 
felted  to  take  sanctuary  within  the  Bnles  of  the  King^s 
Beach.  Here  he  resided  for  many  years.  Released  at  last 
fiuough  the  kindness  of  George  IV.,  who  had  appointed 
him  exon  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  dignity  disposed 
of  by  Colman  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  was  made  examiner 
ef  plays  by  the  duke  of  Montrose,  then  lord  chamberlain. 
Th»  office,  to  the  disgust  of  all  contemporary  dramatists, 
Io  whose  MSS.  he  was  as  illiberal  as  severe,  he  held  till  his 
death.  Colman's  comedies,  which  have  never  been  col- 
hoed,  are  a  curious  mixture  of  genuine  comic  force  and 
pbtitodinoua  sentimentality.  Several  of  them  are  yet 
■cted;  but  their  popularity  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  humor  of  the  actors  who  adopt  them  as  vehicles  for 
diiplay  than  to  any  intrinaic  vitality.  The  best  of  them 
no  John  BmU  (1805),  for  which  the  author  received  the 
iugest  sum  of  money  that  had  till  then  been  paid  for  any 
lu^le  i^av.  The  Poor  Oentieman,  and  The  Har^i-Law, 
Cohnan,  whose  conversational  powers  were  remarkable,  as 
Byron  has  recorded,  was  also  the  author  of  a  great  deal  of 
KKalled  hamorous  poetir  (mostly  coarse,  though  much 
of  it  was  popular) -ify  Night  Chum  and  Slippert  (1797), 
Arad  Qrm§  (1802),  and  Poetieai  Vagaries  (1812).  Some 
of  his  writing  were  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Arthur  Griffinhood  of  Tumham  Green.  See  Bandom 
Beeorde,  London,  1830,  2  vols.;  and  R.  B.  Peake,  Mmoin 
i  tte  Chtman  Famify,  London.  1842,  2  vols. 

OOLMAB,  or  Kojmajbl,  till  1870  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Haut  Rhin  in  France,  but  now  of  the  dis- 
tnct  of  Upper  Als.ice,  in  the  German  empire,  is  situated 
«  the  Lauch  and  the  Fecht.  tributaries  of  the  111.    It 


communicates  by  a  canal  with  the  Rhine,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Basel  to  StrasbuiX)  being  about  40 
miles  SJ3.W.  of  the  latter  city.  It  is  tne  seat  of  the  ad* 
ministrative  offices  ibr  Upper  Alsace,  an  imperial  court  of 
appeal  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  commercial  court,  an  impe- 
rial lyceum,  a  Protestant  normal  collegje,  a  Uteraiy,  am 
agricultural,  and  a  natural  history  society.  The  last^ 
founded  in  1861,  maintains  a  valuable  museum  in  the  ola 
convent  of  Unterlindeu,  and  publishes  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  local  science.  There  is  another  museum,  named 
afler  the  old  painter,  Scliongau,  for  the  preservation  of 
works  of  art;  the  town  library  contains  50,000  volumes, 
and  the  archives  of  Upper  Alsace  reach  back  to  the  7th 
century.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  town  are  tlie 
so-called  cathedral,  or  St.  Martin's  church,  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture built  in  1363,  the  prefecture  or  administratioual  build- 
ings, and  the  town-house;  and  there  are  also  civil  and 
military  hospitals,  barracks,  a  theatre,  and  a  deaf-mute 
institution.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  comprise  coU 
ton  goods  of  various  sorts,  packing-cloth,  hosiery,  starch, 
silk  thread,  iron  and  copper  wares,  engines,  sewing-ma- 
chines, bricks,  matches,  and  leatlier ;  and  there  are  eight 
breweries,  a  dve-work,  and  several  printing  and  lith- 
ographic^ establishments.  The  domestic  trade  of  the 
country  is  centred  in  the  city,  and  large  transactions  are 
efiectea  in  wine  and  hops.  Col  mar  grew  up  round  a  royal 
residence  called  Columoaria,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  8th  century.  It  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporntion  in 
1226,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  free  imperial  city  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  It  was  taken  after  a  six  weeks' 
siege  bv  Adolphus  of  Nassau  in  1293,  invested  by  Duke 
Otto  of  Austria  in  1330,  occupiecl  bv  Duke  Rudolf  in 
1358,  seized  by  the  Swedes  in  1632,  and  finally  dismantled 
by  tlie  French  after  tlie  siege  of  1673. 

COLNE,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  26  miles  north  of  Manchester,  on  a  small  afflu* 
ent  of  the  Calder,  near  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  Canal,  with 
a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  line.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  been  foimd 
on  the  site.  As  early  as  the  14th  century  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  woollen  manufacture;  but  its  principal  manufactures 
now  are  printed  calicoes  and  mousselines-de-laine.  The 
chief  building  are  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
an  ancient  edifice  which  has  been  frequently  restored,  ana 
the  cloth  or  piece-hall,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.    The 

frammar  school  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  Arch- 
ishop  Tillotson  received  his  early  education.  In  the 
neighoorhood  are  several  limestone  and  slate  quarries. 
Population  in  1851,  6644;  in  1871,  7335. 

COLOC YNTH,  Coloquihtida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  Ctt- 
rtdluo  or  Ckieumis  ColocynihiSf  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Oueurbitacea  or  Gourds.  The  flowers  are  unisexual ;  the 
male  blossoms  have  five  stamens  and  sinuous  anthers, 
the  female  have  reniform  stigmas,  and  a  3  to  6  celled  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  round,  and  about  the  size  of  an  orange ;  it  has 
a  thick  yellowish  rind,  and  a  light,  spongy,  and  very  bitter 
t>ulu,  which  furnishes  the  colocynth  of  druggists.  The 
seeos,  which  number  from  200  to  300,  and  are  disposed  in 
vertical  rows  on  the  three  parietal  placentae  of  tne  fruit, 
are  flat  and  ovoid,  and  dark-brown ;  thev  are  used  as  fooa 
by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  and  a  coarse  oil  may 
be  expressed  from  them.  The  folia^  resembles  that  of 
the  cucumber,  and  the  root  is  perennial.  The  plant  has  a 
wide  range,  being  found  in  Ceylon,  India,  Persia,  Arabiai 
Syria,  North  Africa,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  and  the  south-east  of  Spain.  The  term 
pakkuothf  translated  "  wild  gourds ''  in  2  Kings  iv.  39,  is 
thought  to  refer  to  the  fruit  of  the  colocynth  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Celsius,  it  signifies  a  plant  known  as  the  squirting 
cucumber,  EdMlium  purgans.  The  commercial  colocynth 
consists  of  the  peeled  and  dried  fruits,  which  are  imported 
from  Aleppo,  Smyrna^  Mogador,  Spain,  and  other  local- 
ities. In  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  the  seeds  are  always 
removed  from  the  pulp.  Its  active  principle  is  an  intensely 
bitter  glucoside,  eoloeynthinf  CmHmOmi  soluble  in  water, 
ether,  and  alcohol,  and  decomposable  by  acids  into  glucose 
and  a  resin,  eoloeyntheinf  C^eH^Oij.  Colocvnth  is  a  drastic 
purgative,  and  in  large  doses  the  powderea  drug  or  its  de- 
coction has  an  inflammatory  action  on  the  intestines,  and 
ma^  produce  fatal  efiects.  It  is  administered  in  combi- 
nation with  aloes,  scammony,  cardamoms,  and  potassium 
sulphate,  also  with  henbane.  Colocynth  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  physicians;  an<*  ' 
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herbal  of  the  11th  oentuiy,  written  in  Saxon  (Cockajne, 
LteekdonUf  Ac.,  vol.  i.  p.  325,  Lond.,  1864),  the  following 
directions  are  given  as  to  its  use: — "For  stirring  of  the 
inwards,  take  the  inward  neshness  of  the  fruit,  without  the 
kernels,  by  weight  of  two  pennies ;  ^ive  iL  pounded  in 
lithe  beer,  to  be  drunk ;  it  stirreth  the  inwards." 

OOLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italj,  in  the  province  of  Verona, 
20  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Frasana  Canal.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  hemp,  silk,  wine,  grain,  and  almonds. 
Population,  7000. 

COLOGNE,  German  Koln  or  Coln,  the  chief  city  of 
Bhenish  Prussia,  and  a  fortress  of  tlie  first  rank,  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  form 
of  a  half  circle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  45  miles 


Plan  of  Cologne. 


1.  St.  Cunibert's  Church. 

3.  CivU  Jail. 

8.  St.  Ursula's  Church. 

4.  St.  Q«reon'8  Church. 
6.  Archbishop's  Palace. 

6.  GoTernment  Palace. 

7.  Palace  of  Justice. 

8.  Sl  Andrea's  Church. 

9.  Jesuits'  Church. 

10.  CathedraL 

11.  Diorama. 

12.  Post  Office. 

18.  Church  of  the  Minorites. 

14.  Museum  of  Palo  tings. 

15.  Rathhaus  (Town  HaU). 


16.  SL  Martin's  Church. 

17.  Sjnagogue. 

18.  Church  of  the  Apostles. 

19.  Bank. 

20.  Civil  Hospital. 

21.  Casino. 

22.  St.  Maria's  Church.      > 
28.  GOrzenich  (Merchant's  Hall). 

24.  SL  Mauritius's  Church. 

25.  St.  Peter's  Church. 

26.  Terapelhaua  (Exchange). 

27.  Gymnasium. 

28.  St.  Pantaloon  Church. 

29.  Garrison  Lszaretto. 
80.  St.  Severin  Church. 


N.N.W.  of  Ooblentz,  in  50*»  66'  29''  N.  lat.,  6«  67'  62" 
£.  long.  It  is  connected  with  the  suburb  of  Deutz,  on  the 
op|)08ite  side  of  the  Rhine,  by  a  brid^  of  bouts  nearly 
1400  feet  long,  and  by  a  liandsome  iron  bridge  which 
serves  both  for  railway  and  street  traffic.  Although  when 
Tiewed  from  a  distance  the  city  has  a  picturesque  aspect, 
it  is  very  irregularly  built,  and  the  older  streets  are  nar- 
row, crooked,  and  dirty.  The  most  important  souares  are 
the  Heumarkt,  Neumarkt,  Altmarkt,  and  Waidmarkt. 
There  are  two  railway  stations,  the  Central,  near  the  cathe- 
drdf  and  the  Pantaleon.  There  are  also  two  stations  in 
I><  tti.    The  cathedral  or  Dom,  the  principal  edifice  and 


chief  object  of  interest  in  tk>logne.  Is  one  of  the  finest  and 
purest  monuments  of  Gotliic  architecture  in  Europe.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  cathedral  commenced  aboat  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  by  Hildebold,  metropolitan 
of  Cologne,  and  finished  under  Willibert  in  873.  Hiii 
structure  was  ruined  by  the  Nermann  was  rebuilt,  bat  in 
1248  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  b^  fire.  The  foundmioa 
of  the  present  cathedral  was  then  laid  by  Conrad  of  Hoch- 
staden.  The  original  plan  of  the  building  has  been  ittrilh 
uted  to  Gerhard  von  Kile.  In  1322  the  new  choir  wascoo- 
seci-ated,  and  the  bones  of  the  three  kings  were  removed  lo  it 
from  tlie  place  they  had  occupied  in  the  former  cathedral 
After  Conrad's  death  the  work  of  building  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  ceased  entirely. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  the  repairing  of  the 
cathedral  was  taken  in  hand,  and  in  1842  the  building 
of  fresh  portions  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
whole  structure  was  commenced.  The  cathedral,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  has  a  length  of  480,  a  breadth 
of  282  feet ;  the  height  of  the  central  aisle  is  154  feet; 
that  of  each  of  the  towers,  when  completed,  will  be 
upwards  of  600  feet  The  heaviest  of  the  six  belb 
weiehs  11  tons.  In  the  choir  the  heart  of  Maiy  df^ 
Meuici  is  buried;  and  in  the  adjoining  side-chapek 
are  monuments  of  the  founder  and  other  archbisbopi 
of  Cologne,  and  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings,  which 
is  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  TheTeiy 
numerous  and  richly-colored  windows,  presented  at 
various  times  to  the  cathedral,  add  gr^y  to  the  im- 
posing efiect  of  the  interior.  (See  Abchitbcturi; 
vol.  ii.  p.  377.)  Many  of  the  churches  of  Cologne 
are  of  interest  both  for  their  age  and  for  the  mona- 
ments  and  works  of  art  they  contain.  In  St  Peter's 
are  the  famous  altar-piece  by  Bubens,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  several  other  works  by 
Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  some  old  German  glass-paint- 
ings. St  Martin's,  built  between  the  10th  and  12th 
centuries,  has  a  fine  baptistery,  and  paintings  by  Du 
Bois  and  Honthorst;  St  Gereon's,  built  in  the  11th 
century  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  rotunda,  is  noted  for 
its  mosaics  and  glass  and  oil  paintings;  the  Minorite 
church,  commenced  in  the  same  year  as  the  cathedral, 
contains  the  tomb  of  Duns  Sootus.  Besides  these  msj 
be  mentioned  the  Pantaleon  church.tt  12ih  century  struc- 
ture, with  a  monument  to  Theophania,  wife  of  Otto  IL: 
St  Cunibert,  in  the  B^xaiitine-Moorish  stvie,  completed 
in  1248;  St  Maria  im  Capitol,  the  oldest  church  in 
Cologne,  dedicated  in  1049  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  noted  for 
its  crypt,  organ, and  paintings;  St  Cecilia,  St  Ursula, 
and  Dt  George.  Other  public  buildinss  are  theGii^ 
senich,  the  former  meeting-place  of  the  diets  of  the 
German  empire,  built  between  1441  and  1474,  the 
great  hall  of  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  30M 
persons ;  the  Rathhaus,  which  dates  from  tlie  13th  oai- 
tury ;  the  Tempelhnnfi,  built  partly  in  the  12lh  centurj; 
the  Museum  Wallraf-Kichartz,  in  which  is  a  collectioQ 
of  paintings  by  old  Italian  and  Dutch  masters,  together 
with  some  works  by  modem  artists;  the  Zeughausor 
arsenal,  situated  on  Roman  foundations ;  the  GoTem- 
naent  buildings,  erected  by  Bircher  in  1830;  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  three  gymnasia,  several  normal  and 
commercial  schools  and  literary  and  scientific  institu 
tions,  and  three  theatres.  The  university,  founded  in 
1388,  was  suppressed  by  the  Frencli  during  their  ooco- 
pation  of  the  country.  The  walls  which  surround  the 
city  are  about  seven  miles  in  circuit.  Outside  the 
walls,  to  the  north  side,  are  the  S^lo^ical  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  Cologne  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  com,  wines,  hides,  and  rape-seed  with  Holland,  Bel- 

&ium,  and  other  countries ;  and  steamers  plv  regularly 
etween  the  city  and  the  ports  on  the  Khine.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  cotton  yarn  and  stufi^  hosiery, 
woollens,  silks,  tobacco,  sugar,  soap,  wax-lights, starch,  malt, 
dyes,  white-lead,  porcelain,  carpets,  brandy  and  spirits,  ean- 
de-colo^e,  and  leathern  and  metal  wares.  In  1815  the 
population  of  Cologne  was  47,000;  in  1871  it  amounted 
to  129,233,  or,  if  that  of  Deutz  be  included,  about  141,000. 

Cologne  ocoupiea  the  sit^  of  Oppidum  l76torinN,  the  eUef  town 
of  the  Ubii,  and  there  in  61  a.o.  a  Roman  eolony  wasplaBted 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  at  the  request  of  blii  wife  Agnppiofi 
who  was  bom  in  the  place.  After  her  it  waa  named  CoMaia 
Agrippina  or  Agrippinenaia.  Cologne  rose  to  be  the  chief  towa 
of  Germania  Seottnda.aad  had  the  privilege  of  ths  JoaltiB- 
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■B.  Both  Yitonim  Mid  Tn^sa  wen  at  Cologne  when  they 
kMMM  eaperon.  SUtnes,  laroophagi,  and  other  Roman  re- 
■aiai,  and  portions  of  the  old  Roman  walla  have  been  found 
ti  Celogae.  About  880  the  oity  waa  taken  by  the  Franks,  and 
b  47S  it  became  the  residence  of  the  French  king  Childeric. 
Ii  879  it  was  annexed  to  the  empire.  The  bishopric  was 
fMudad  in  SU,  the  archbishopric  about  the  end  of  the  8th 
ecBtojy ;  in  the  14th  century  the  archbishops  were  made  elec- 
len  of  the  German  empire.  The  last  elector,  Maximilian,  died 
ia  IMl.  Cologne  was  besieged  by  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  1160, 
sad  by  Philip  of  Swabia  in  1201.  From  1452  to  1474,  having 
laksB  part  with  England,  it  was  excluded  from  the  Hanseatic 
Lsagne^  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  wealthy 
ritiMb  The  intolerance  of  its  magistrates  in  expelling  Jews  and 
PrateataatSy  and  the  closing  of  the  Rhine  navigation  in  the  10th 
sntaiy  by  the  Dutch,  oontributed  to  its  decline.  This  last 
iHtrietlon  having  been  removed  In  18.^,  the  trade  of  Cologne 
hu  graatly  improved.  In  1794  Cologne  was  taken  by  the 
tnaSk ;  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville  in 
IBOl,  and  from  that  time  till  1814,  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
?niaUiM,  it  was  tho  oapital  of  the  department  of  the  Roer. 

COLOMBIA,  or,  according  to  the  official  title,  the  Be- 
piblic  of  the  United  Statea  of  Colombia,  is  a  modem  con- 
tedention  in  South  America,  consiating  of  the  nine  states 
of  Antioqiiia,  Bolivar,  Boyaol,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Mag- 
dalena,  Panani^  Santander,  and  Tolima,  and  comprising  a 
eonaidtfrable  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  old  Spanish 
noe'royahy  of  New  Granada.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
die  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  K  by  Venezuela,  on  the  S.  by 
Ecuador  and  Brazil,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific.  It 
thos  extends  from  12^  20'  N.  to  2^  3(K  S.'lat,  and  from  66^ 
50^  to  83^  5'  W.  long.,— its  total  area  being  roundly  esti- 
mated al  500,000  soual^  miles,  or  more  than  double  that  of 
Spam  and  Portugal.  About  four-fifths  lies  to  the  north  of 
die  equator. 

g,^^  On  the  Atlantic  it  possesses  a  coast  line  of 

"'"'  upwards  of  1000  miles,  richly  furnished  with 

bays  and  natural  harbors.  Proceeding  westward  from 
CUaboio  Creek,  in  the  Oulf  of  Maracaibo,  the  first  inlet  of 
ical  importance  which  we  discoyer  is  the  Bahia  Honda, 
which  is  well  protected  from  the  strong  winds  of  the  east 
ind  north,  but  is  rendered  unsuitable  for  the  establishment 
of  a  port  by  its  lack  of  drinkable  water.  Passing  by  the 
Bay  of  El  Portete,  we  next  reach  the  ports  of  Riohacha 
iod  Dibttllay  of  which  the  former  is  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance  as  a  centre  of  exportation,  though  it  is 
greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  Santa  Marta,  wliidi  is  the  next 
lo  brnk  the  coast-line.  Santa  Marta  is  situated  at  the  side 
of  theCienega  Lagoon,  which  stretches  25  miles  from  south 
toDorth,  with  a  breadth  of  11  from  east  to  west,  has  com- 
moDication  with  the  lakes  of  Piuaral  and  Cuatro  Bocas, 
and,  though  rather  shallow,  can  be  navigated  by  flat-botr 
tomed  steamboats.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  lies 
the  port  of  Barran<inilla,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
that  of  Sabanilla,  one  of  the  mofit  active  alons  the  whole 
eoast.  After  these  comes  the  splendid  Binr  of  Carthagena, 
known  for  centuries  to  all  navigators  of  the  Caribliean ; 
and  fnill  further  to  the  west  the  coast  is  broken  by  the*^rt 
of  Za|iote,  the  Bay  of  Zispata,  the  Oulf  of  Morrostjuillo, 
and  finally  by  the  noble  Gulf  of  Darien,  with  the  estuary 
of  the  Atrato  and  the  ports  of  Turbo,  Guacuba,  Candelaria, 
Ac  Along  the  isthmus  are  the  Mandinga  Creek ;  the  Bay 
of  ronobello,so  famous  in  the  history  6f  Spanish  America: 
the  modem  port  of  Colon,  or  Aspinwall,  at  the  entrance  of 
Navy  Bay  ;  and  the  now  decadent  |K)rt  of  Clmgres.  The 
eoast-line  of  the  Pacific  is  hanlly  so  important  as  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  except  along  the  isthmus,  where  it  forms  the 

E!it  bay  of  Panama,  with  the  subordinate  inlets  of  Parita 
y  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the  east. 
Along  the  remainder  of  the  line  are  Cuiiica,  San  FranciHco, 
SoUiio,  Palmar,  and  Charambira  (the  last  obstructed  by  a 
bar),  the  lai^  Bay  of  Malaga,  protected  by  the  Isla  de 
Pkimas,  with  the  harbors  of  dtiaui  and  Izciiand^,  the  Bay 
of  Pasa  Caballus,  the  harbor  of  Tumaco,  and  in  the  Island 
of  Qoigona  tlie  fine  harbor  of  Trinidad. 
«^^  The  western  part  of  Colombia  is  one  of  the 

^'^  most  mountainous  districts  in  the  world;  Its 
entem  ezteuMon  belongs  to  the  great  plains  of  the  Orinoco 
tnd  tlie  Amazon.  The  mountains  are  all  more  or  less 
directly  portions  of  the  S3rstem  of  the  Andes.  Entering  at 
the  south  from  the  territory  of  Ecuador,  they  form  an  ex- 
iMttive  plateau  from  which  a  large  number  of  rivers  take 
thdr  rise.  The  portion  known  as  the  paramo  of  Cruz  Verde 
Has.  according  to  Steinheil,  an  elevation  of  10.975  old  Paris 

1  [This  is  higher  than  Aconcagua,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  peak  in  America, 
■boot  ao^  feet-AM.  Kd.] 


feet,  or  about  11,695  English  feet  From  this  table-land 
the  system  breaks  up  into  three  ranges,  which  stretch  north 
through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  with  a 
general  parallelism  of  direction  least  maintained  by  the 
eastern  plortion.  Of  these  ranges  the  loftiest  at  first  is  the 
Central,  or  the  Cordillera  of  Quindiu,  which  contains  the 
snowpeaks  of  Huila)  Ruiz,  and  Tolima,  the  culminating 
peak  of  the  Andes  north  of  the  equator ;  but  in  5®  5^  iC 
lat,  where  this  range  sinks  down,  the  eastern  rises  to  the 
snow  limit,  and  is  tlie  most  elevated  of  the  three  Cordilleras. 
The  Eastern  Cordillera,  or  the  Cordillera  de  la  Suma  Pac^ 
runs  north-east  to  the  paramos  of  Pamplona,  from  which 
it  sends  out  a  branch  to  meet  the  fnassif  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  Santa  Marta.  In  its  passage  through  the  state 
of  Santander  it  attains  in  the  Alto  de  el  Viejo  an  altitude 
of  12,965  feet,  in  Alto  de  el  Trio  of  9965,  and  in  the 
Boca  del  Monte  of  12,735.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  said  to 
reach  a  height  of  23,779  feet,' and  it  is  certainly  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  over  a  large  part  of  its  summit.  The 
Western  Cordillera,  or  Cordillera  de  Choco,  is  the  least 
remarkable  of  the  three,  and  has  been  worn  down  in  many 
places  into  what  are  comparatively  mere  rounded  hills  with 
easy  passages  between;  it  continues  northward,  however, 
much  further  than  the  central  chain,  and  in  fact  extends 
right  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panam&. 

The  UanoB  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco  extend  eastward  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  de  la  Suma  Paz.  As  far  suuth 
as  the  Vichada  they  form  an  almost  complete  level  desti- 
tute of  trees,  and  afibrding  abundant  pasturage ;  while  fur- 
ther south  they  are  covered  with  forests,  display  consider- 
able irregularity  of  surface,  and  are  not  unfrequently  broken 
by  steep  rocks  rising  to  a  height  of  from  300  to  600  feet. 

The  fundamental  formations  throughout  Colombia  are 
igneous  and  metamorphic,  the  f^reat  masses  of  the  Cordil- 
leras consisting  of  sneiss,  granite,  porphyry,  and  basalt* 
In  many  places  the  Uarboniferous  strata  have  attained  con- 
siderable development,  though  they  have  been  thrown  into 
strange  confusion  by  some  unlcnown  disturbance.  Volcranic 
forces  are  still  at  work,  as  is  shown  by  occasional  earth- 
quakes, and  also  by  such  phenomena  as  those  at  Batan  near 
ougamoso,  where  the  subterranean  heat  is  great  enough  to 
aflect  the  local  climate.  Glaciers  are  still  extant  in  the 
Paramo  del  Ruiz,  and  possibly  in  some  of  the  other  snow- 
dad  heights.  The  slojies  of  the  variom  Cordilleras  are 
freijuentiy  covered  with  deep  beds  of  gravel ;  and  the  val- 
leys are  full  of  alluvial  de{)osits  of  very  various  periods. 
The  rivers  have  in  many  inniances  cut  remarkable  passages 
for  themselves  through  tlie  mountains ;  and,  according  to 
Codazzi,  tiie  Sogamoso  has  at  one  time  been  the  outlet  of  a 
vast  series  of  lakes  which  he  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
higli lands  of  Boguti,  Tunis,  and  Velez. 

The  rivers  of  Colombia  belong  almost  en- 
tirely  to  the  ereat  Atlantic  versant;  but  they  ^^•'^ 
are  distributed  by  the  principal  water-shed  in  very  varioos 
directions.  The  two  most  im|)ortant  are  the  Magilalena  or 
Kio  lirande  and  the  Cauca,  which  both  flow  from  south  to 
north  through  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  country, — 
the  former  occupying  the  valley  between  the  EaHtern  and 
the  Ceninil  Cordilleras,  and  the  latter  that  between  the 
Central  and  the  Western.  They  unite  about  130  miles 
before  reaching  the  sea,  but  they  so  long  maintain  an  in- 
de|)entleiu  cuunie  that  neither  can  fairly  Ijc  regnnled  as  a* 
mere  tributary  of  the  other.  The  Magdalena  takes  its  rise 
in  a  small  lake  called  the  Laguna  del  Buey  or  Ox  l^ke,  ' 
situated  in  the  plateau  of  L#as  Papas.  It  receiyes  from  the 
right  hand  the  Suaza,  the  Rio  Neiva,  the  C^abrera,  the  Prado, 
the  Fuzagasanga,  famous  for  the  falls  of  Teipiendaum,  the 
B<igoi&,  the  Curare,  the  Opon,  the  Sogamoe«o,  itself  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  the  Rio  Cesar,  a  fine  river  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada ;  and  from  the  left  the  1^  Plata,  tl.e  Pae^ 
the  Saldafla,  the  Cuello,  the  Guali,  the  SHmaiia.  or  Miel 
tlie  Nare  or  Rio  Negro,  and  various  minor  tributaries. 
The  Magdalena  is  one  of  the  most  iui{X)riaiU  water  high- 
ways of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  current  is 
so  rapid  as  to  make  the  upward  voyage  both  difhcnlt  and 
tedious.  Erom  Honda,  where  the  progress  is  interrupted  ^ 
by  rapids,  a  native  boat  takes  only  about  three  days  to 
reach  the  sea,  while  no  fewer  than  six  weekH  are  spent, 
even  when  the  water  is  low,  in  returning  agaiuHt  the  stream. 
Steamers  of  from  50  to  200  tons  burden,  however,  have 
plied  regularly  since  1833  between  Honda  and  Barramjuilla. 
The  Honda  rapids  can  be  surmounted  by  haulage,  and 
flteamers  descend  them  in  safety,  thougti  there  is  a  fall  of 
(See  Vol.  II.  p.  17.)    The  probable  height  is 
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20  feet  in  two  miles,  and  of  16  fbet  in  the  fint  Above  this 
poim  the  channel  is  clear  a^out  half-way  to  the  source ;  and 
though  the  traffic  is  still  mainly  carried  on  bj  native  boats 
and  rafts,  a  German  named  Alexander  Weckbecker  suc- 
ceeded, in  1875,  in  taking  a  lansre  steamboat— the  **  Moltke'' 
—three  times  to  the  town  of  Neiva.  The  Caaca  rises  to 
the  west  of  the  source  of  the  Magdalena,  in  the  Lake  of 
Santiago,  in  the  paramo  of  Guanacas.  In  the  upper  part 
of  its  coarse  ii  flows  throngh  a  volcanic  r^on,  and  its 
waters  are  so  impregnated  with  sulphuiic  and  other  acids 
that  they  are  destructive  of  fidi.  These  acids  are  mainly 
contributed  by  the  headstream  of  the  Bio  Vinagre  or  Vin- 
egar River,  which  rises  in  the  Purace  volcano.  The  prin- 
cipal tributarien  are  the  Piendam6,  the  Ovejas,  the  Palo, 
the  Amaime,  aiKl  the  La  Vieja,  from  the  Central  Cordil- 
kra ;  and  tlie  Jatuundi  and  a  large  number  of  minor  streams 
from  the  Western.  After  the  junction  of  the  Gauca  and  the 
Magdalena  the  united  stream  attains  an  imposing  breadth ; 
but  it  breaks  up  into  several  channels  before  it  &lis  into 
the  sea.  The  Kiver  Atrato,  which  disembogues  in  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  and  separates  the  main  branch  of  the  East- 
em  Cordillera  from  the  isthmian  ranges,  is  of  high  import- 
ance, not  only  in  itself  as  an  actual  means  of  communica- 
tion, but  as  affordine,  in  the  opinion  of  many  engineers, 
one  of  the  most  feasible  means  of  forming  an  interoceanie 
canal.  So  im|Mirtant  was  it  regarded  by  Philip  II.  that  its 
navigation  wan  forbidden  in  1790  on  pain  of  death ;  and 
the  prohibition  was  not  removed  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  account,  however,  so  frequently  repeated,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  {laflsing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ver- 
sant  uj  means  of  a  canal,  excavated  about  1788  in  the  Bas- 

{mdura  ravine  by  some  enterprising  monk,  seems  to  have 
ittle  or  no  foundation.  The  Atrato  rises  in  the  slopes  of 
the  Western  Cordillera,  has  a  oourM  of  about  ^0  miles, 
and  a  breadth,  durin|^  the  last  96  miles,  of  from  750  to 
1000  feet.  Its  depth  m  this  lower  part  of  its  passage  varies 
from  40  to  70  feet  or  even  more.  At  Quibd6,  220  miles 
from  the  embouchure,  it  is  still -850  feet  wide  and  8  to  20 
feet  deep ;  and  as  the  fall  of  the  river  is  only  about  3  inches 
to  a  mile,  steamboats  can  ]pass  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 
the  San  Pablo  and  Certigui,  32  miles  above  Quibd6. 

Of  thoM  rivers  that  &]ong  to  the  Orinoco  system  the 
most  important  are  the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Vi- 
chada.  The  first  is  formed  of  the  Guayavero  and  die 
Iriwida,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Tunahl;  and 
tiie  principal  tributaries  of  the  second  are  the  Chire,  the 
Casanare,  and  the  Lipa.  Of  those  that  belong  to  the 
Amaeon  are  several  tributaries  of  tlie  Rio  Negro  branch, 
and  the  Caauita,  or  Japura.  The  last  rises  in  tlie  eastern 
slopes  of  tbe  same  table-land  which  gives  birtli  to  the 
Magdalena  and  the  Cauca ;  and  its  principal  aflluents  are 
the  Pescado,  the  Caguan,  and  tlie  Apoponi.  Though  be- 
longing to  Colombia  only  by  its  iiead  waters,  tliereis  an- 
other tributary  of  the  Amazon  whicli  bids  feir  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  country  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  Brazil.  This  river,  the  Rio  l^a  or  Fotnmayo, 
rises  in  the  Andes  in  the  province  of  Paste,  under  2°*N. 
lat.,  has  a  total  length  from  its  source  to  its  confluence  of 
932  miles,  receives  in  its  course  36  affluents,  of  which  sev- 
eral would  afibrd  passage  for  steamboats,  and  waters  a 
region  that  abouncfs  in  gum  elastic,  sarsafiarllla,  cocoa, 
nut-wood.  Paste  resin,  gold,  and  other  means  of  wealtlu 
Its  depth  is  from  7  to  34  feet  during  low  water,  and  twice 
as  great  during  flood ;  at  some  places  it  has  a  breadth  of 
1300  feet,  and  its  current  is  from  3  to  4  nautical  miles  an 
hour.  A  steamer  only  takes  10  days  to  pass  from  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Amazon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guamu^ ; 
and  this  place  is  only  80  or  90  miles  from  the  province  of 
Paste.  The  opening  up  of  this  route  is  due  to  Raphael 
Beyes,  a  full  account  of  whose  exploration  will  be  found 
in  Petermann's  MittheUungen  for  1876.  The  only  rivers 
that  remain  to  be  noted  are  those  of  the  isthmus ;  and 
these  are  chiefly  of  importance  for  their  bearing  on  the 
question  of  interoceanic  communication.  The  principal 
are  the  Chagres,  disemboguing  in  the  Atlantic,,  and  the 
Tuvra,  the  Chepa  or  Bayanos,  and  the  Chiriqui,  which 
find  their  way  to  the  Pacific 

j^^  Many  of  the  Colombian  rivers  take  their 

rise  in  mountain  lakes,  and  several  of  them  fill 
considerable  basins  in  their  course;  but  throughout  the 
country  there  are  very  few  of  those  extenMve  sheets  of 
water  that  form  so  usual  a  feature  in  most  mountainous  re- 
gions.    The  River  Cemr  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Zipa- 


tosa  and  Adcntro ;  between  the  Cauca  and  the  Nedii  liei 
Lake  Caceres,  as  well  as  several  others  of  less  importaooe: 
the  district  of  Tun}*  still  preserves  the  Lake  of  Tou;  um 
in  Bogota  18  the  lamous  Guatavita,  where  the  Muiaeas  ait 
reput^  to  have  sunk  their  treasures. 

Colombia  is  distinctively  a  mineral  country,  jQaenh. 
and  the  list  of  its  productions  in  this  departr 
meat  includes  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
mercury,  and  antimony,  limestone,  potash,  soda,  magneaa 
alum,  and  salt,  coal  and  asphalt,  emeralds,  amethysts,  aod 
amber.  Many  of  the  most  important  deposits  are  as  yet 
untouched,  owing  mainly  to  the  defective  state  of  internal 
communication,  and  even  those  that  liave  been  worked 
have  proved  much  less  remunerative  from  the  same  oaoaa 
Gold  especially  is  very  widely  difibsed ;  it  was  freelv  ued 
by  the  natives  before  we  arrival  of  Europeans,  and  firmed 
a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  Spanish  Goveraaieo^ 
who  employed  thousands  of  negroes  and  Indians  in  the 
task  of  collection.  It  is  principtuly  obtained  from  alluvial 
deposits;  and  in  some  aistricts  there  is  hardly  a  stream 
that  would  not  furnish  its  (^uota.  Hydraulic  applianea 
were  introduced  about  1870  m  some  of  the  workings;  and 
a  more  systematic  treatment  is  being  gradually  adopted. 
Antioquia  is  the  most  important  gold-producing  state  in 
the  confederation ;  the  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  ex 
ported  from  the  capital  in  1875  was  2,403,241  dollais; 
there  were  upwards  of  eighty  lode  mines  at  work  in  1875; 
and  15,000  men  and  women  are  emploved  in  the  mining. 
The  silver  frequently  occurs  in  very  rich  lodes ;  but,  owiqg 
it  would  seem  to  various  economical  causey  many  of  the 
mining  operations  liave  been  unsuccessfiil.  The  "Santa 
Anna^^  mines  in  Toll  ma,  which  were  worked  from  1826  to 
1873  (for  some  yeara  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bobeit 
Stephenson,  the  railway  engineer),  yielded  during  that 
l)eriod  about  £700,000  worth  of  ore,  but  ultimately  proved 
a  failure.  The  '^Frias"  silver  mine,  belonging  to  tin 
Tolima  Mining  Company  of  London,  yielded  in  1875  300 
tons  of  ore  valued  at  £100  per  ton.  The  emerald  mlnei 
are  remarkable  as  being  the  only  known  source  of  the 
genuine  stone.  Tliey  are  situated  at  Muco,  in  the  stats  of 
fioyac^  in  the  Centnd  Cordillera,  to  the  north  of  BofsoiL 
Soon  after  the  Spanish  Conquest  they  were  worked  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Goveinment;  but  towards  tbe  close  of 
the  I8th  century  it  was  found  that  it  cost  6500  pesos  toez- 
tract  1000  pesos  worth  of  emerald,  and  they  were  oonae- 
Quently  abandoned  (see  Ezpeleto's  report  in  Bdac  de  Im 
yire^a,  p.  347).  After  the  war  of  independence  the  minei 
were  appropriated  by  the  republic,  from  whidt  a  Frneb 
company  obtained  a  monopoly  from  1864  to  1874.  Daring 
this  period  the  stones  found  a  ready  market  in  Paris,  where 
green  was  the  imperial  color.  Since  the  expirv  of  the 
contract  the  mines  have  been  demonopoliaed.  i\ie  eto- 
crtL\da  are  found  in  two  distinct  layers  of  calcareous  bit^ 
umen,  the  upper  of  which  is  black  and  friable^  and  the 
under  compact.  In  the  upper  the  emeralds  occur  in 
'^  nests,"  in  the  lower  in  veins,  and  usually  in  the  neigh- 
borliood  of  hands  of  fluor-spar.  The  finest  stones  may  be 
worked  up  to  a  value  of  X2b  a  carat;  the  worst  sorts  are 
only  worth  about  Ss.  Coal  is  pretty  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  republic,  and  the  great  bed  of  Cali  prob> 
ably  extends  to  the  Pacific.  Rock-salt  is  obtained  in  tbe 
table-lands  of  Bogotd,  Tunja,  and  Pamplona,  and  forms  an 
important  Government  monopoly. 

Though  Colombia  is  situated  within  the  tropics,  ^.j^^^ 
and,  in  fac^  as  we  have  seen,  is  crossed  by  the 
equator  in  its  soutliem  limits,  its  great  irregularity  of  eor- 
face  and  its  extensive  coast-lines  develop  a  great  variety 
of  climatic  conditions.  A  comparatively  short  jonmey 
transports  the  traveller  from  the  sultry  valley  of  the  Mag- 
dalena, where  the  water  grows  tepid  and  the  stones  burning 
hot  in  the  sun's  rays,  to  tlie  summits  of  a  mountain  where 
the  snow  lies  cold' from  year  to  year.  In  the  table-Iandi 
and  valleys  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cordillerafl^  at  a 
height  of  800  to  9500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  then 
are  two  dry  seasons  and  two  rainy,  the  former  commen- 
cing at  the  solstices  and  the  latter  at  the  equinoxes,  whik 
in  tlie  lowlan<ls  both  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board there  is  only  one  dry  and  one  rainy  of  six  moathi 
earh.  In  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  tlie  Isthmus  of  Panaina 
there  is  no  such  distinction,  and  rain  occura  in  any  part  oc 
the  year.  The  greatest  mean  temperature  m  the  conntiy 
is  about  86*"  Fahr.,  and  tlie  lowest  in  the  inhabited  parti 
of  the  Cordilleras  is  about  44^    At  Honda^  which  ii  abov 
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MWU  feel  aboTe  seft-lerel,  the  daily  range  of  the  thermom- 
Iter  10  only  from  8^  to  12*.  and  the  annual  not  more  than 
J(f .  ••  The  hottest  place,**  says  Meequera,  to  whom  we  are 
lusely  indebted,  "  which  I  have  found  in  New  Granada, 
it  ue  port  of  Ocafia,  where  I  have  on  several  occasions 
leen  the  thermometer  iu  the  shade  at  104^  Fahr.''  In  the 
Imm  of  theOriixtco  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about 
80^  Fahr^  while  in  the  forest  diatrict  to  the  south  the 
iferage  is  aboat  8^  higher.  In  the  latter  the  rain  ia  dis- 
tributed througbont  the  jeMr,  while  in  the  former  the  sea- 
sons are  distinctly  marked,  and  from  November  till  April 
the  rains  fiUi  in  torrents  accompanied  with  dreadful  thun- 
dcfstonna. 

In  keeping  with  this  variety  of  climate  the 
Colombian  flora  ranees  from  purely  tropical 
V  in  the  lowlands  up  to  purely  Alpine  or  boreal  types 
ii  the  Boontaina.  The  tree  limit  on  Tolima,  in  the  Central 
chain,  is  10,360  fieet  The  ooimtry  abounds  with  extensive 
ftnsts,  in  which  timber  of«  gigantic  proportions  waits  for 
the  settler^*  aze.  Besides  several  of  the  common  species 
of  palm  trees  which  are  fonnd  as  high  as  2500  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  are  two  remarkable  species,  the  Ceroxylon 
M^inb,  Palma  de  Cera,  or  Wax-palm,  and  the  Oreodoxa 
rmjOf  or  Palmita  del  Axufral,  whicJi  in  company  with  the 
oak,  frequently  clothe  the  Cordilleras  to  a  height  of  6000 
or  8000  feeL  They  are  both  of  extreme  beauty,  and  the 
Ibraier  shoots  up  to  about  180  or  200  feet.  From  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  other  districts  are  obtained  logwood.  Brazil- 
wood, and  fustic ;  and  the  Myraxylon  toluifera,  from  which 
the  balsam  of  Tolo  is  collected,  grows  luxuriantly  on  the 
bsnka  of  the  Rio  Ne^ro.  Excdlent  India-rubber  is  ob- 
taioed  from  the  CkutUloa  eUuttca,  a  lofty  vid  luxnriaDt 
tree,  which  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in  PanamA, 
Guica,  and  other  states.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
material  might  be  greatly  increased  and  improved,  as  the 
ooUictioD  Ih  still  in  the  hands  of  a  very  rude  and  careless 
claa  of  men.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cross 
(he  tree  is  being  introduced  into  British  India.  Cinchona 
of  fix  or  seven  difierent  varieties  is  common  througliout 
the  country, — the  elevation  most  favorable  for  its  growth 
bein^  between  7800  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  other 
medicinal  plants  there  may  be  mentioned  the  aloe,  the 
nmparillay  the  albataque,  and  the  vine  of  the  cross.  The 
oottOD  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  and  yields  an  excel- 
k&t  fibre;  indigo  is  indigenous;  and  an  almost  endless 
Tiriety  of  fruits  are  found  throughout  the  country. 

The  £iuna  is  perhaps  hardly  so  rich  as  the 
^'^'"^  flora,  bat  it  does  not  fall  far  behind.  Of  mon- 
kcfs  there  are  at  least  seventeen  distinct  species ;  the  feline 
lioe  is  represented  by  seven  or  eight,  including  the  puma 
md  the  jagttar;  there  are  two  species  of  bears;  the  alli- 
gator swarms  in  the  Magdalena  and  some  of  the  other  riv- 
en; deer  are  common  at  various  elevations;  the  sloth,  the 
amiadillo,  the  gua^a  (Qdoaenus  wbniger),  the  opossum, 
and  the  cavy  prevail  in  the  forests ;  and  the  tapir  or  danta 
viodexB  in  the  higher  regions.  Among  the  birds  may  be 
BMQtioned  the  condor  and  ten  other  binls  of  prey,  several 
ipeeiea  of  swallows,  numerous  varieties  of  parrots,  paro- 
^pel%  lories,  and  cockatoos,  cranes  and  storks,  the  pleasant- 
ug;ui^  tropial,  and  the  strangely-colored  sol-y-lune,  which 
lakes  Its  name  from  the  figure  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
ha  wings.  The  boa-constrictor,  the  yaruma,  the  cascabei, 
nd  various  other  serpents  are  frequent  enough  in  the 
warmer  regions,  but  are  not  met  with  at  a  greater  heiglit 
than  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  Insects  are  abundantly 
lepveMnted,  the  most  important  ^actlcally  being  the  ants> 
waich  in  some  dtttricts,  as  for  instamw  the  isUimus,  are 
ftlmoat  a  plague.  Turtle  abounds  on  the  coasts ;  and  pearl- 
oyatoi  are  the  object  of  a  very  considerable  fishery. 

Agriculture  holds  the  first  place  among  the 
industries  of  Colombia;  but  the  methods  em- 
ployed are  still  of  a  very  rode  description. 
Muze,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated  on  the 
elerated  plains ;  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  cofijse,  cocoa, 
jama,  arracacha,  and  bananas  in  the  coast  region.    To- 
baoeo  b  especially  socoessful  in  Ambalema,  Carmen,  Pal- 
mira, Jiron,  and  Mcwales,  and  it  forms  an  important  ex- 
port   In  Uie  plains  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  undulating 
nraanahs  of  Anami  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses 
ii  largelv  carried  on  by  the  ereole  inhabitants,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Indian  tribes  are  also  in  posseasion  of  valuable 
berds.    Beyond  saeh  common  (almost  domestic)  trades  as 
lumd-weaviBg,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  besket^making,  there 
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is  almost  no  mannfectnring  industry  in  the  country,  though 
the  basis  for  future  development  has  been  laid  by  the  e*- 
tablishment  in  Bogota  of  ^lass- works,  distilleries,  a  cigar 
factory,  and  a  sulphuric  acid  factory.  One  product  of  the 
domestic  industry  alone  finds  its  place  in  the  list  of  exports 
— namelv,  straw  hats,  usually  known  as  jipijapa  or  PanamA 
hats.  Tlie  raw  produce,  however,  is  largely  exported ;  the 
principal  articles  being  cinchona  bark,  iniligo,  coflfee,  CQ^ 
ton,  tooacoo,  silver  ore,  hides,  and  the  minor  items— ivory- 
nuts,  ipecacuanha,  and  balsam  of  Tolu.  The  relation  !>•- 
tween  the  exports  and  imports  and  the  variations  of  amount 
from  year  to  year  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  :-* 
Importa.  Exports. 

1809...^... 7,255,092  doUara.    8,137,000  dollara. 

1870 ., 6,843,451  8,077,153 

1871 « 5,862,7 11  8,247,817 

1872...,,... 8,427,175  8,253,80ft 

1873. .... 12,500,000  10,500,000 

The  national  goTerament  of  Colombia  is  repabll-    c^ngyt- 
oan, — the  main  basis  of  the  constitution  being  a    ^q^, 
seheme  drawn  up  in  1863  after  the  model  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.    The  executire  power  is  ex- 
•roised  by  the  president  and  four  ministers  or  Mcref<iri'o«.     The 
preaidental  elections  recur  every  two  years ;  the  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  states ;  and  the  newpresident  eaters 
on  oflEice  oa  the  Ist  of  April.     The  secretaries  hare  charge  re- 

9)ect{rely  of  the  four  departments  of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
inanee  and  Public  Works,  Treasury  and  Credit,  and  War  and 
Marine.  The  legislative  power  of  the  federation  is  divided  be 
tween  a  houBe  of  representatives  elected  by  universal  sufTrs^e, 
and  a  senate  of  27  members,  or  three  fVom  each  state,  ^nie 
number  of  the  representatives  depends  on  the  size  of  the  stat»> 
population,— one  being  allowed  for  every  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  ono  for  the  remainder  if  ft  reaches  20,000.  In  1875  there 
were  in  all  61  representatives.  There  is  a  supreme  court  at 
Bogotit,  conducted  by  a  president,  four  judges,  and  a  procurator- 
general;  the  judges  are  elected  by  the  le>;i8lativc  houses  of  the 
nine  states.  There  is  no  state  church,  and  full  religious  liberty 
prevails.  The  predominant  profession,  however,  is  the  Romaa 
Catholic,  and  an  archbishop  is  established  at  Bogota. 
The  national  income  is  very  small ;  but  it  has  been  Bevenue. 
steadily  increasing  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1869-70  it  was  2,883,758  pesos  (about  48.  value) ;  in  1870-71, 
3,573,570 ;  in  1871-72, 3,1 78,446 ;  in  1872-73, 4,000,000.  The  taxes 
are  very  light, — ^by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  accruing 
from  the  custom-houses  established  at  Buenaventura,  CarlosiLma, 
Cartagena,  Cucuta,  Rio  Ilaeba,  Sabanilla,  Santa  Marta,  Juma- 
00,  and  Turbo.  In  1872-73  the  various  receipts  were — cus- 
toms, 2,775,450  pesos;  salt  monopoly,  709,213;  Panamd  rail- 
way, 250,000,-  postal  service,  67,609;  telegraphs,  10,627;  mint, 
18,000;  national  property,  72,595;  ecclesiastical  property,  6506. 
The  customs  would  yield  a  siill  greater  return  were  it  not  for 
smuggling,  which  prevails  largely,  especially  at  Cartagena. 
The  tariff  hitherto  in  use  divides  articles  into  classes,  which  pay 
so  much  per  kilogramme ;  and  thus  the  burden  of  the  duty  nilla 
most  on  inferior  goods.  The  salt-works  yielded,  in  1869-70, 
136,568  owts.,  of  which  81  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  Cundi- 
namarca,  18  per  cent,  from  Boyacd,  and  I  per  cent,  from  the 
territory  of  San  Martin.  The  postal  service  is  still  camm. 
in  a  vtfry  backward  state,  and  the  charges  nre  very  nicatloiL 
high;  but  this  cannot  be  otherwise  till  the  road 
system  of  the  country  has  been  developed.  Rapid  progress, 
however,  is  being  made  by  several  of  the  states  in  this  pre- 
liminary undertaking.  In  April,  1875,  there  were  upwards  of 
1000  miles  of  telegraph,  the  principal  lines  stretching  from 
Uonda  to  Bogoti,  and  from  Amoalema  to  Manizalee.  In  187S 
the  total  number  of  telegraphic  messages  amounted  to  500,000. 
In  the  Ic:(s  populous  districts  the  maintenance  of  the  tines  is 
very  costly,  as  not  only  are  the  wires  stolen  by  thieves,  but  they 
are  frequently  damaged  by  the  monkeys,  who  use  them  for 
gymnastic  purposes.  The  only  two  railways  actually  in  opera- 
tion are  the  Panamil  line  (46  miles),  and  the  line  botweea 
Sabanilla  and  Barranquilla  (17  miles);  but  great  efforts  ara 
being  mode,  both  by  the  central  Government  aad  by  the  sep- 
arate states,  to  construct  lines  throughoat  the  country,  and 
contracts  have  already  been  made  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant. The  national  property  consists  mainly  of  waste  lands, 
which  are  allotted  to  applicants  on  very  liberal  terms.  A  great 
deal  of  the  cbareh  property  confiscated  by  the  republic  has  been 
sold;  some  of  it  is  rented  out;  and  many  of  the  convents  are  used 
for  public  offices.  Tlie  public  debt  amounted,  in  1876,  to 
10,105,500  dollars,  of  which  10,000,000  are  the  old  debts  of  the 
war  of  independence,  which  pay  an  interest  of  4'  o  per  cent.  The 
English  debt  of  1863  has  been  cleared  off.  There  is  no  natiotml 
navv,  and  the  armed  force  in  time  of  peace  only  amounts  to 
1420  men;  in  time  of  war  the  states  have  to  furnish  1  per  cent 
of  their  population.  The  separate  states  have  their  own  eoo- 
stitutions  and  governors,  and  they  differ  considerably  in  their 
p<^itieal  tendencies. 
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The  ednoatioDft]  oondition  of  Colombia  has  hither- 
1^011,  to  been  rery  low;  bat,  by  a  law  published  in  1870, 

the  management  of  public  inatruotion  wa«  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ^nd  intrusted  to  the  state,  a  com- 
plete reform  of  the  school  system  was  effected,  teachers  were  in- 
urodttoed  from  Europe,  and  c  impulsory  education  was  adopted. 
In  this  last  point  Colombia  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  aew 
World.  In  Antioquia  486  schools  wero  in  operation  in  1873, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  21,500 ;  in  Bolivar,  44 ;  in  Boyaoi, 
208  (public  schools),  with  9000  pupils;  in  Cauca,  229,  with 
1925;  in  Cnndinamarca,  338,  with  16,489;  in  Magdalena,  100, 
with  2968;  in  Santander,  300,  with  11,974;  in  Tolima,  100 
•chools  and  3640  scholars.  In  Panami  the  state  of  education 
is  not  so  good,  but  public  schools  are  being  established  there 
also.  The  expense  is  borne  partly  by  the  special  states  and 
partly  by  the  national  treasury,  which  devotes  317,120  dollars 
annually  to  this  purpose,  assigning  200,000  to  subsidise  the 
states,  and  117,120  to  the  institutions  for  the  higher  education. 
These  include  the  national  university,  the  Vasquei  academy, 
and  schools  of  engineering,  natural  science,  Ac,  established  in 
the  federal  capital,  state  colleges,  and  normal  schools. 
l^l^gf^  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Colombia  possesses  a 

lQf0,  national  literature,  the  writing  and  printing  hitherto 

effected  serving  mainly  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  day.  Its  inheritance  of  the  Spanish  language,  however, 
leaves  it  in  vital  contact  with  one  of  the  older  literatures  of 
Europe,  and  frees  it  from  the  painful,  though,  it  might  be, 
fruitful  necessity  of  working  its  way  through  confusion  of  dia- 
lects to  a  recognized  national  speech.  Such  intellect  as  the 
eountry  has  spared  from  war  and  political  actiyity  has  mainly 
been  directed  to  the  natural  sciences,  which  found  their  first 
footing  on  Colombian  soil  through  the  labors  of  the  celebrated 
Don  Jos6  Celestino  Mutis.  Of  those  who  have  attained  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  fame  in  this  department,  it  is  suffi- 
eient  to  mention  Zea,  Cabal,  Caldas,  Pombo,  Cespedes,  Camaoho, 
Losano,  and  Codazsi ;  Restrepo  and  Mosquera  have  contributed 
to  the  history  of  their  country.    In  several  of  the  more  im- 

S>rtant  cities  journalism  is  pretty  well  represented,  and  the 
ovemn^ent  is  about  to  establish  a  magasine  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Colombian  affairs. 
Native  '^^^  population  of  the  territory  of  the  present  re- 

tribes,  public  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  con- 

sisted of  a  large  number  of  independent  tribes  of 
rery  various  degrees  of  civilisation.  Of  these  several  have 
totally  disappeared  as  separate  unities;  others  have  been  in 
large  measure. Uispanioiaed  both  in  language  and  in  habits; 
many  still  retain  their  separate  dialects,  organisation,  and 
eustoms,  and  some  are  even  now  as  opposed  to  the  European 
movement  as  they  were  when  the  first  white  foot  left  its  print 
on  their  shores.  According  to  Uriooechea  there  are  at  least 
twenty-seven  native  languages  spoken  in  the  western  part  of 
CoIombi«^  fourteen  in  Tolima,  tnirteen  in  the  region  of  the 
Oaquiti,  twelve  in  PanamIL,  Bolivar,  and  Magdalena,  ten  in 
BogoUL  and  Cundinamarea*  and  thirty-four  in  the  region  of  the 
Meta,  while  twelve  have  died  out  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Chiriqui  to 
Goahira,  attach  themselves  to  the  great  Carib  stock ;  those  of 
the  Eastern  portion  of  the  country  show  affinities  wiUi  the  con- 
tiguous Braailian  race ;  those  of  the  Tuquerus  district  are  of  the 
Peruvian  type ;  while  the  tribes  of  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Popayan, 
and  Neiva  preserve  characteristics  more  akin  to  those  of  the 
Asteos  than  to  any  other  race. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  the  most  important  of 
all  the  tribes  was  the  Muiscas  or  Chibohas,  who  had  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  and  established  their  author- 
ity over  the  table-lands  of  Bogoti  and  Tunja.  They  are  now 
represented  by  some  bands  that  wander  about  the  Meta ;  their 
ancient  language  is  partly  preserved  by  the  labors  of  Gonsalo 
Bermudes,  JosI  Dadei,  and  Bernardo  de  Lugo;  and  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  special  study  by  Uricoechea  in  his  Orama^ 
iiea,  Voeabulario,  «lc.,  <U  la  Lettgua  Chibckay  Paris,  1871.  The 
Chibchas,  says  this  author,  were  divided  into  three  independent 
nations  and  several  caoiqueships ;  three  chiefs  exercised  supreme 
power — ^the  Zipa,  who  resided  in  Muequeti  (the  presetat  Funsa), 
the  Zaque,  resident  at  Hunsa  (now  Tunja),  and  the  Jeque,  or 
chief  of  Iraca,  who  held  the  office  of  pontiff,  was  regarded  as 
the  successor  of  the  god  Nemterequeteba,  and  had  his  residence 
at  the  city  of  Suamos  or  Sogamoso. 

Another  remarkable  tribe,  which  has  now  totally  disappeared, 
was  the  Tayronas,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santamarta.  They 
likewise  were  well  advanced  in  civilization,  as  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  reports  of  their  conquerors,  but  also  by  such  remains  of 
their  skill  as  the  gold  ornaments  which  are  found  from  time  to 
time  in  their  territory,  and  the  well-made  roads  by  which  it  is 
still  traversed.  The  most  important  of  the  tribes  that  still  re- 
tain their  savage  state  are  the  Mesayas,  the  Caquetas,  the  Mocoas, 
the  Amarizanos,  the  Guipaoabis,  and  the  Andaquies  in  the  east- 
em  pari  of  the  republic ;  the  Goahiros,  the  Motilones,  the  Gua- 
inetas,  and  the  Cocinas,  in  the  districts  of  Rio  Uacha,  Dpar,  and 
6antamarta ;  and  the  Dariens,  the  Cnnacunas,  and  the  Chocos, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atrato  and  its  affiuents.    These  tribes  have 


all  along  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  eonntry.  In  ths  IM 
oentnry  we  have  in  the  vice-regal  reports  oontinued  eomphsili 
of  the  raids  of  the  Chimilas,  the  Goahiros,  the  Andaqoies,  sod 
the  Motilones,  who  defied  equally  the  military  and  the  eeeleslsf- 
tical  method  of  reduction.  The  missionaries  who  were  seattarsd 
through  the  country  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  their  eonverti^ 
who  even  after  they  were  baptised  and  instructed,  **  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  knowledge  to  elude  and  assail  us."  To  tht 
present  day  the  settlement  and  Christianisation  of  this  part  of 
the  population  is  one  of  the  political  problems  of  Colombia,  tad 
as  reoently  as  1874  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  Ths 
exact  number  of  the  uncivilised  Indians  is  hsurdly  asoertaiosd; 
it  was  roughly  calculated  by  Mosquera  as  ranging 
from  108,000  to  120,000.  The  rest  of  the  population  Popolattos. 
is  composed  mainly  of  Spanish  Creoles,  Negroes, 
and  mixed  races.  According  to  Samper  it  was  divided  la  18i8 
as  follows  :~1,527,000  whites  and  white  crossbreeds,  447,009 
crossbreeds  in  which  the  Indian  blood  Is  more  distinctly  prssest 
90,000  Africans  and  446,000  crossbreeds  |n  which  the  Negro  «r 
Indian  blood  is  plainly  predominant.  Aooording  to  a  eomms- 
nication  supplied  to  Behm  and  Wagner's  Bev^lkmiig  der  Brd$i 
1874,  the  distribution  of  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  vb- 
civilised  Indians,  was  in  1871  as  it  a] 
Uble:— 
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Owing  to  the  discordant  claims  of  Colombia,  Yenesnela,  sad 
Brazil,  the  area  of  the  frontier  states  is  very  rariously  gives 
aocording  to  the  limits  selected,  and  the  calculation  of  the  popv- 
lation  is  open  to  the  same  irregularity. 

niatory. — The  ooast  of  Colombia  was  one  of  the 
first  parts  of  tbe  American  continent  risited  by  the  Histofy. 
Spanish  navigators.  Alonso  de  Qjeda  touched  at 
several  points  in  1499  and  1601 ;  and  Columbus  himself  visited 
Veragua,  Portobello,  and  other  places  in  his  last  voyage  in  1501 
In  1508  Ojeda  obtained  from  tne  Spanish  crown  a  grant  of  ths 
district  from  Cape  Vela  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Cape  Gradss- 
a-Dios  was  bestowed  on  his  fellow-adventurer  NIcnessa.  Tbe 
two  territories  designated  respectively  Nueva  Andalnoia  sod 
Castella  de  Oro  were  united  in  1614  into  the  province  of  Tierrv 
firma,  and  entrusted  to  Pedro  Arias  de  A  vita.  By  the  middir 
of  the  century  the  Spanish  power  was  fairly  established,  and 
flourishing  communities  arose  along  the  coasts,  and  in  the  table- 
lands of  Cundinamarca  formerly  oocupied  by  the  Muiscas.  For 
the  better  government  of  the  colony  the  Spanish  monarch  erected 
a  presidency  of  New  Granada,  which  continued  till  1718,  whss 
it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  vioeroyalty.  In  the  foHowiag 
year,  however,  the  second  viceroy,  D.  Jorge  Villalongs,  Count 
de  la  Cueva,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  tUi 
dignity  was  too  great  a  burden  on  the  settlers,  the  riceroyalty 
gave  place  to  a  simple  presidency.  In  1740  it  was  restored,  sad 
it  continued  as  long  as  the  Spanish  authority,  including  withis 
its  limits  not  only  the  present  Colombia,  but  also  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador.  An  insurrection  against  the  home  government  was 
formally  commenced  in  1811,  and  an  incessant  war  against  the 
Spanish  forces  was  waged  till  1824.  In  1819  the  great  DStiossl 
hero,  Bolivar  (see  Bolitak),  effected  a  union  between  the  thret 
divisions  of  the  country,  to  which  was  given  the  title  of  the  Re- 

fublic  of  Colombia ;  but  in  1829  Venezuela  withdrew,  and  fai 
8.'i0  Quito  or  Ecuador  followed  her  example.  The  Republic  of 
New  Granada  was  founded  November  21,  1831 ;  and  m  1882  a 
constitution  was  promulgated,  and  the  territory  divided  inte 
eighteen  provinces,  each  of  which  was  to  haye  control  of  its  loeal 
affairs.  The  president  was  to  hold  office  for  four  years ;  and  tbe 
first  on  whom  die  dignity  was  bestowed  was  General  Santander. 
His  position,  however,  was  far  from  enviable;  for  the  country 
was  rail  of  all  the  elements  of  unrest  and  oontention.  One  of 
his  measures,  by  which  New  Granada  became  responsible  for 
the  half  of  the  debts  of  the  defunct  republic  of  Colombia,  gave 
serious  offence  to  a  large  party,  and  be  was  consequently  sne- 
ceeded,  not  as  he  desired,  by  Jos6  Maria  Obando,  but  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  Jos^  Ignacio  de  Marques.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  till  1841,  and  not  only  left  theeoim- 
try  weak  and  miserable,  but  afforded  an  evil  precedent  which  has 
since  been  too  frequently  followed.  The  oontest  terminated  In 
favor  of  Marquez,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  May,  1841,  by  Pedro 
Alcantara  Herran,  who  had  assisted  to  obtain  the  victory.  Is 
1840  the  province  of  Cartagena  had  seceded,  and  the  new  pres- 
ident had  hardly  taken  offioe  before  Panam^aiid  Veragua  bIn 
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^limil  th«iiiw!TM  independenty  under  the  title  of  the  State  of 
&•  bthnoi  of  Pftaaml.  Their  restoratioii  wai,  howerer,  soon 
;  the  oonititatioB  wu  reformed  in  1843;  education  was 
,  and  a  treaty  oonolnded  with  the  English  ereditors  of 
fts  lenablio.    Farther  progress  was  made  under  General  Mos- 

Ca  from  1845  to  1848 ;  a  large  part  of  the  domestic  debt  was 
rsd  off,  immigration  was  encouraged,  and  free  trade  per- 
Bitted  in  gold  and  tobaooo.  The  petty  war  with  Ecuador,  ocm- 
doded  by  the  peace  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Carehi,  is  hardly  worthy 
ef  mention.  From  1849  to  1852  the  reins  were  in  the  bands  of 
Osneral  Lopes,  a  member  of  the  democratic  party^  and  under 
Mm  various  ehanges  were  effected  of  a  liberal  tendency.  In 
^sneary,  1852,  slavery  was  entirely  abolished.  The  next  pres- 
Idant  was  Job6  Maria  Obando,  but  his  term  of  oflBce  had  to  be 
•oapleted  by  vioe- presidents  Obaldia  and  Mallarino.  In  1853 
SB  issportant  alteration  of  the  constitution  took  place,  by  which 
the  right  was  granted  to  every  province  to  declare  itself  inde- 
psadeat,  and  to  enter  into  merely  federal  connection  with  the 
santral  republio.  In  1858  and  1857,  Antioquia  and  Panami 
took  advantage  of  the  permission.  The  Conservative  party 
serried  their  candidate  in  1857,  Mariano  Ospino,  a  lawyer  by 
arofeesion;  but  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  1859,  which  was 
fDstered  by  the  ez-preeident  Mosquera,  and  finally  took  the  form 
ef  a  regular  eiTil  war.  Bogota  was  captured  by  the  democrats 
in  Joly,  1861,  and  Mosquera  assumed  the  chief  power.  A  eon- 
nen  at  Bogota  established  a  republic,  with  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  adopted  a  new  federal  constitution, 
ted  made  Mosquera  dictator.  Meanwhile  the  opposite  party 
WIS  victorious  in  the  west;  and  their  leader,  Arboleda,  formed 
SB  slliance  with  Don  Garoia  Moreno,  the  president  of  Ecuador. 
He  was  assassinated,  however,  in  1802 ;  and  his  successor,  Canal, 
ssrae  to  terms  with  Mosquera  at  Call.  The  dictatorship  was 
leiigned  into  the  hands  of  a  convention  at  Rio  Negro,  in  Anti- 
oquia; a  provisional  government  was  appointed,  a  constitution 
wss  drawn  up,  and  Mosquera  elected  president  till  1884.  An 
OTiseeessfnl  attempt  was  also  made  to  restore  the  union  between 
tbe  three  republics  of  the  former  federation.  The  presidency 
of  Manuel  Murillo  Tore  (1884-88)  was  disturbed  by  various  re- 
hellioDS,  and  OTen  Mosquera,  who  next  came  to  the  helm,  found 
■slters  in  sueh  a  disorganised  condition  that  he  offered  to  retire. 
On  the  refusal  of  his  resignation,  he  entered  into  a  struggle  with 
the  Bu^ority  in  the  eongpress,  and  ultimately  resorted  to  an  ad- 
joarnment  and  the  unconstitutional  arrest  of  68  of  the  senators 
sfid  representatives.  To  the  decree  of  impeachment  published 
by  the  eongress  he  replied  by  a  notice  of  dissolution  and  a 
deelaration  of  war ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  real  power  was 
with  his  opponents,  who  effected  his  arrest,  and  oondemned  him 
lift  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  afterwards  by  commuta- 
tien  to  two  years'  exile.  The  presidency  of  Santos  Outierres 
(1868-70)  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  in  different  P^rts  of 
the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  in  PanamIL, 
where  the  most  absolute  disorganisation  prevailed.  Under  his 
meoessor.  General  E.  Salgar,  a  Liberal  candidate,  elected  in  op- 
positioB  to  General  Herran,  a  treaty  was  finaHy  concluded  with 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  an  interoeeanic  canal,  a 
bsak  was  established  at  Bogoti,  and  educational  reforms  in- 
stituted. Manuel  Murillo  Tore  (1872-74)  and  Santiago  Peres 
(1874-76)  have  seen  the  country  apparently  acquiring  constitu- 
tional equilibrium,  and  turning  its  energies  to  the  development 
of  its  matchless  resources.  There  has  been  no  war  with  foreign 
itstes  for  several  years;  and  though  the  question  of  the  boundary 
fines  frequently  causes  dispute  between  Colombia  and  her  east- 
en  Beighbors,  Venesuela  and  Brasil,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
peseeably  settled.  The  election  for  the  presidential  term  1876- 
78,  resulted  in  favor  of  Aquileo  Parra.^ 

Literalare  .* — Bern,  de  Lugo,  Gratntnatiea  en  la  itngua  del  nuetro 
rtfao  Uawiada  Moeea,  Madrid,  1619 ;  Fr.  de  Tauste,  Arte  y  vo- 
mhulario  tie  la  lengua  de  loe  Indioe  de  la  provtneia  de  Cumana 
0  a««*o  Andalueia,  Madrid,  1680 ;  Piedrahita,  Hietoria  aenereU 
ie  la  eonqmeta  del  nvevo  reyno  de  Oranada,  Madrid,  1688 ;  Fr. 
AbU  Caulin,  Hiet,  eorografiea  de  la  muva  An<ialueia,  etc,,  Mad- 
rid, 1779;  Restrepo,  nietoria  de  la  revolueion  de  Colombia, 
Peris,  1827 ;  Aoosta,  Compendio  del  deeeubrimiento  y  eoloniea- 
cumdela  Neuva  Granada,  Paris,  1848,  and  "Sur  la  Sierra  Ne- 
vsda  de  Sainte  Marthe,"  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  GioL  de  France, 
1861-2;  Karsten,  Ueber  die  geognoetitehen  Verkdltnieee  der 
WmtL  Colombia,  Vienna,  1856 ;  Albert  Berg,  Phyeiognomie  der 
Tfop.  Vegetation  SUd  Amerikae,  1856  (the  views  in  this  fine 
folio  are  almost  exclusively  Colombian);  Samper,  Eneayo  eobre 
h$  rtvoUeionee  poL  y  la  eondieion  de  lae  republicae  Colombianae, 
Paris,  1861 ;  B.  Reclus,  Voyage  d  la  Sierra  Nevada  de  Sainte 
Martie,  Paris,  1861;  Wasner  in  Petermann's  Mittkeilungen, 
1881  and  1862 ;  Powles,  I^  Granada  ;  iu  Internal  Beeoureee, 
I^ndon,  1863;  Mosouera,  Memoria  eobre  la  gtograjia  de  la 
Vtti  thranada,  New  zork,  1852,  and  his  Compendio  degeografia 
de9  9tatoe  unidoe  de  Colombia,  London,  1866;  Garcia  y  Garcia, 
Belaeionee  de  loe  Vireyee  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada,  New 
Tork,  1860;  Codassi,  Atlae  de  loe  eetadoe  unidoe  de  Colombia; 
Beiss  and  Stttbel,  Alturae  tomadae  en  la  republ.  de  Colombia, 
(Nto,  1872  (reproduced  in  Xfl.  Jahreebericht  dee  Vereine  fUr 
MLemDreeden,  Wieeenech,  Theil);  Steinheil,  "  Barometrische 


H6henbestimmungen  in  Colombia,"  and  '*  Reisen  in  Colombien,* 
in  Petermann's  MiitkeiL,  1876.  The  literature  of  the  Tarious 
canal  projects  is  itself  very  extensive;  it  is  suflicient  to  mention 
the  works  of  Kelly,  Puyd^  and  Selfridge.  (b.  ▲.  w.) 

COLOMBO,  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  t«wn  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  iu  6^  66^  N.  lat 
ana  79^  45^  £.  lon^.  The  municipal  limits  include  an  area 
of  6415  acres,  which  is  divided  into  the  nine  wards  of  The 
Fort  and  Galle  Face,  Pettah,  St.  Sebastian's,  St.  Paul's. 
Cottanchina,  New  Bazaar,  Marandana,  Slave  Island,  ana 
Colpetty.  The  fortified  part  of  the  town  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  occunies  a  rock}^  promontory  of 
but  slight  elevation,  surroundea  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  protected  on  the  land  side  by  a  lake,  a  moat,  and  draw- 
bridges. The  Galle  Face  afibrds  a  favorite  promenade  for 
the  European  population ;  Pettah  is  mainly  inhabited  by 
natives  and  half  castes ;  and  Colpettv  is  a  beautiful  suburb. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  finely  shaded  with  a  species  of 
Hibi9eu»  planted  bv  the  Dutch ;  and  the  most  of  the  older 
European  houses  oear  the  marks  of  Dutch  occupation. 
Colombo  contains  the  Government  offices  and  courts,  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  the 
seat  of  a  Church  of  England  bishop,  and  a  centre  for  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  other  missionary 
organizations.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Govern- 
ment or  Queen's  House,  the  court-house,  the  town-hall,  the 
lunatic  asylum,  the  lazaretto,  the  military  barracks  and 
hospitals  of  Galle  Face,  Wellicadde  jail,  and  Wolfendahl 
church  ;  among  the  public  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
St.  Thomas's  college  and  collegiate  school,  founded  by 
Bishop  Chapman  in  1821 ;  Wesley  college ;  the  industrial 
school ;  the  medical  school,  established  in  1870,  with  six 
scholarships  attached ;  a  branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  So- 
cietjr,  with  a  museum;  the  United  Service  Library;  Uie 
military-medical  and  the  colonial-medical  libraries  and 
museums;  the  Pettah  library,  established  in  1829:  Uie 
agri-horticultural  society:  and  the  model  &rm  inau- 
gurated by  Prince  Alfreo.  The  cinnamon  gardens  and 
the  circular  walk  are  pleasant  places  of  resort;  the  for- 
mer date  from  the  Dutch  occupation,  and  were  lonf^  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty  and  luxuriance.  The  town  is  sup- 
plied with  gns  and  water  by  a  company  incorporated  under 
Acts  passed  in  1862  and  1867.  The  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  in  Colombo  are  coffee,  oil,  and  coir ;  Uie  first 
of  these  especially  keeps  a  large  number  of  mills  in  oper- 
ation. There  are  also  a  good  many  saw-mills  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  and  the  €k)vemment  maintains  a  foun- 
dry and  ironworks.  The  supplv  of  ice  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  company.  The  harbor  is  small,  and  the  roadstead  is  safe 
only  during  the  south-east  monsoon,  but  various  improve- 
ments now  in  progress  promise  to  make  Colombo  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  Southern  India.  The  first  stone  of  a 
great  breakwater  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1876. 
The  population  of  Colombo  is  of  very  various  origin : — 
Sinhalese,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Malabars,  Arabs,  Persians, 
Kaffirs,  Afghans,  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch, 
and  half  castes  of  all  colors.  In  1874  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  was  given  as  97,129,  of  whom  42,160  were 
Sinhalese,  25,389  Moors,  20,633  Tamils  and  Chatties,  and 
1765  Europeans.  Colombo  was  originally  known  as  the 
Ealantotta  or  Ealany  ferry.  By  the  Arabs  the  name  was 
changed  to  Ealambu,  and  the  town  is  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Batuta  about  1340  us  the  largest  and  finest  in  Serendib. 
In  1517  the  Portuguese  effect^  a  settlement,  and  in  1520 
the^  fortified  their  port  and  bade  defiance  to  the  native 
besiegers.  In  1586  the  town  was  again  invested  by  Baja 
Singh,  but  without  success.  On  its  capture  by  the  Dutch 
in  1656  it  was  a  flourishing  colony  with  convents  of  five 
religious  orders,  churches,  and  public  offices,  inhabited 
by  no  fewer  than  900  noble  families  and  1500  families 
dependent  on  mercantile  or  political  occupations.  In 
1796  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 

COLON.    See  Asfinwali«,  vol.  ii.  p.  626. 

COLONNA,  GiOYANNi  Paolo,  chapel-master  of  St 
Petronio  at  Bologna,  and  president  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  there,  was  bom  at  Brescia  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  The  music-school  which  he  established 
at  Bologna  pro<luced  many  good  musicians,  among  them 
Clari.  Most  of  Colonna's  works  are  for  the  churchy  and 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  compositions  of  the  I7th 
century.  They  included  settings  of  the  psalms  for  three^ 
four,  five,  and  eight  voices,  and  several  masses  and  motetta 


[A  rsToIution  in  1885  forced  on  the  Constitution  of  Augoat  4, 1S86.  by  which  the  nine  states  became  departments,  with  their 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  KepubUo.    Bafael  Hunez  on  June  4, 1887,  entered  on  that  office.— Am.  Ed.] 
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OOLONNA— C50L0NY. 


Be  abo  oomposed  an  opera,  tinder  the  title  Amilearet  and 
Mi  oratorio,  Xa  ISr^esia  cPEliaeo,  Boyoe  considered  Co- 
lonna  as  Handel's  model  for  choruses  accompnnied  with 
instrumental  parts  different  from  the  vocal.  The  same 
practice,  however,  was  adopted  by  several  of  Coionna's 
oontemporaries. 

OOLONNA,  ViTTORiA  (1490-1547).  the  daughter  of 
Fabriaio  Ck)lonna,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
Vaples,  and  of  Anna  da  Montefeltre,  daughter  of  the 
"Gijod  Duke"  Frederick  of  Urbino,  was  bom  at  Marino, 
a  Roman  fief  of  her  Other's  house.  Betrothed  when 
ftrar  years  old,  at  the  instance  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
!•  Francisco  IVAvalos,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  she 
teceived  the  higrhest  education,  and  gave  earlj  proof  of  a 
love  of  letters.  Her  hand  was  sought,  among  other  suitors, 
hv  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Braganpa,  but  at  seventeen,  as 
she  ardently  desired,  her  marriage  with  ly  Avalos  took  place. 
The  couple  resided  on  the  islet  of  Ischia  till  1511,  when 
the  husband  offered  his  sword  to  the  Holy  League,  in 
whose  service  he  was  taken  at  Ravenna  (1512),  and  carried 
to  France.  Durinc  the  months  of  exile  and  the  long  years 
of  campaigning  that  followed  thb  mishap,  they  corre- 
sponded in  most  passionate  terms,  in  prose  and  verse.  They 
flaw  each  other  but  seldom,  for  Pescara  was  one  of  Charles 
V.'s  most  brilliant  and  active  captains;  but  Vittoria's  in- 
fluence over  him  was  sufficient  to  keep  him,  after  Pavia 
(1525),  from  joining  the  projected  league  against  the  em- 
peror, and  to  make  him  refuse  the  crown  of  Naples  that 
was  offered  him  as  the  price  of  his  treason.  The  same 
vear  he  died  of  wounds  at  Milan.  Vittoria,  who  was 
nastening  to  tend  him,  received  the  news  of  his  death  at 
Viterbo.  She  halted,  and  turned  off  to  Rome,  whence, 
after  a  brief  stay,  she  departed  for  Naples.  There  she  re- 
mained for  about  ten  years.  She  refused  several  suitors, 
and^  began  to  produce  those  Rime  Spirihudi  that  form  so 
distinct  a  feature  in  her  works.  In  1536  she  left  Naples 
for  Ferrara,  calling  at  Rome,  where  she  was  visited  by 
Charles  V.,  and  whither  in  1538  she  came  to  take  up  her 
abode.  In  Rome,  besides  winning  the  esteem  of  Reginald 
Pole  and  Cardinal  Contarini,  she  became  the  object  of  a 
•assionate  friendship  on  the  part  of  Michelancelo,  then  in 
nis  sixty-fourth  year.  The  great  artist  wrote  for  her  some 
of  his  finest  sonnets,  made  drawings  for  her,  and  spent  long 
hours  in  her  society.  Her  removal  from  Rome  to  Orvieto 
(1541),  on  the  occasion  of  her  brother  Ascanio  Coionna's 
ferolt  against  Paul  III.,  and  her  subsequent  residence  in 
Viterbo  (1541-45),  where  Reginald  Pole  was  governor  and 
legate,  produced  no  change  in  their  relations ;  they  visited 
and  corresponded  as  before.  She  returned  to  Rome  in  1546, 
and  died  there  about  the  end  of  February,  1547. 

The  amatory  and  elegiac  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  which 
an  the  proclaotion  of  a  delicate  and  sympathetic  imitatireneBe 
rather  than  of  a  vigorons  and  original  talent,  were  printed  at 
Parma  in  1638;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  the  following 
year;  a  third,  eontaining  sixteen  of  the  Eime  SpiritMalt,  was 
pnblished  at  Florenoe  soon  afterwards ;  and  a  fourth,  including 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  religious  element,  was  issnad  at 
▼enioe  in  1544. 

COLONY.  The  term  colony,  often  loosely  applied,  is 
most  eommonly  used  to  denote  a  settlement  of  tlie  sub- 
jects of  a  sovereign  state  in  lands  beyond  its  boundaries, 
owning  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power,  and  retaining  a 
greater  or  less  oeffree  of  dependence  on  the  mother  country. 
The  founding  and  the  growth  of  such  communities  furnish 
matter  for  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  as  well  of 
ancient  as  of  modem  civilization ;  and  the  regulation  of 
the  relations  between  the  parent  state  and  its  dependencies 
abroad  gives  rise  to  important  problems  alike  m  national 
policy  and  in  international  economics. 

It  was  mainlv  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  that 
led  the  Phcenicians  to  plant  their  colonies  upon  the  islands 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
•ven  beyond  the  Pillare  of  Hercules  this  earliest  great 
oolonizing  race  left  enduring  traces  of  its  maritime  supre- 
macy. Carthage,  indeed,  chief  of  the  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, sent  forth  colonies  to  defend  her  conquests  and 
strengthen  her  military  power ;  and  these  sub-colonies  nat- 
urally remained  in  strict  subjection  to  her  nower,  whereas 
the  other  young  Phoenician  states  assumea  and  asserted 
entire  independence. 

In  this  latter  respect  the  Greek  colonies  resembled  those 
of  the  Phoenicians.  From  a  very  early  period  the  little 
ctfio  oommunlties  of  Greece  had  sent  forth  numerous  col- 


onizing streams.  At  points  so  far  asonder  is  the  Tsoiis 
Chersonese,  Cyrene,  and  Massilia  were  found  praspercxii 
centres  of  Greek  commercial  energy;  but  the  regions  mot 
thickly  peopled  by  settlers  of  Greek  descent  were  the  vcsfe- 
em  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  the  soathera  parti 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Nor  were  the  least  prosperooi 
communities  those  which  were  sprung  from  earlier  col- 
onies. The  causes  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
colonies  were  very  various.  As  in  Phoenicia,  pressure 
created  bv  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  country  coin- 
cided with  an  adventurous  desire  to  seek  new  souroes  of 
wealth  beyond  seas;  but  very  many  Greek  emigratiooi 
were  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of  oon* 
quered  cities,  or  by  the  intolerable  domination  of  a  bated 
but  triumphant  faction  within  the  native  state.  The  politj 
of  the  new  communitv,  often  founded  in  defiance  of  tM 
home  authorities,  mignt  either  be  a  copy  of  that  iust  1^ 
behind  or  be  its  direct  political  antithesis.  But  wherever 
they  went,  and  whether,  as  apparently  in  Asia  Minor,  GredL 
blood  was  kept  free  from  barbaric  mixture,  or  whether,  ai 
in  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily,  it  was  mingled  with  that  of 
the  aboriginal  races,  the  Greek  emigrants  carried  with  them 
the  Hellenic  spirit  and  the  Hellenic  tongue:  and  the  col- 
onies fostered,  not  infrequentlv  more  rapidly  and  more 
brilliantly  than  at  home,  Greek  literature,  Greek  art,  and 
Greek  speculation.  The  relation  to  be  preserved  towards 
the  motner  states  was  seldom  or  never  definitelv  arranged. 
But  filial  feeling  and  established  custom  secured  a  measare 
of  kindly  sympathy,  shown  b^  precedence  vielded  at  public 
games,  and  by  tlie  almost  invariable  abstinence  of  the 
colony  from  a  hostile  share  in  wars  in  which  the  mother 
city  was  engaged. 

The  relation  of  Borne  to  her  colonies  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent No  Boman  colony  started  without  the  sanction  and 
direction  of  the  public  authority ;  and  while  the  Oolowia 
Romana  difiered  from  the  CoUmia  Latina  in  that  the  former 
permitted  its  members  to  retain  their  ftolitical  rights  in- 
tact, the  colon^r,  whether  planted  within  the  bounds  of 
Italy  or  in  provinces  such  as  Gaul  or  Britain,  remained  ao 
integral  part  of  the  Boman  state.  In  the  earlier  colonies, 
the  state  allotted  to  proposing  emigrants  from  amongst  the 
needy  or  discontented  class  of  citixens  portions  of  such 
lands  as,  on  the  subjection  of  a  hostile  people,  the  state 
took  into  its  possession  as  public  property.  At  a  later 
time,  especially  after  the  days  of  Sulla,  the  distribution  of 
the  territories  of  a  vanquished  Boman  party  was  employed 
bv  the  victorious  Renerals  as  an  easy  means  of  satisfying  the 
claims  of  the  soldiery  by  whose  help  they  had  triumphed. 
The  Boman  colonies  were  thus  not  merely  valuable  as  pr»* 
pugnaada  of  the  state,  as  permanent  supports  to  Booiaii 
garrisons  and  armies,  but  they  proved  a  most  efiectiTe 
means  of  extending  over  wide  bounds  the  language  and  the 
laws  of  Bome^  and  of  inoculating  the  inhabitants  of  the  pror- 
inces  with  more  than  the  rudiments  of  Boman  civilization. 

The  occupation  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  tlie  Boman 
empire  by  the  northern  barbarians  had  little  in  common 
with  colonization.  The  Germanic  invadere  came  from  no 
settled  state ;  they  maintained  loosely,  and  but  for  a  short 
while,  any  form  of  brotherhood  with  the  allied  tribes.  A 
nearer  parallel  to  Greek  colonization  may  be  found  in  Ice- 
land, whither  the  adherents  of  the  old  Norse  polity  fled 
from  the  usurpation  of  Harold  Haarfager ;  and  the  early 
history  of  the  English  pale  in  Ireland  shows,  though  not 
in  orderliness  and  prosperity,  several  points  of  resembJanos 
to  the  Boman  colonial  system. 

Though  both  Genoese  and  Venetians  in  their  day  of 
power  planted  numerous  trading  posts  on  various  portiooi 
of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  of  which  some  almost  deserve 
the  name  of  colonies,  the  history  of  modem  colonization  on 
a  great  scale  opens  with  the  Spanish  conquests  in  America 
The  first  Spanish  adventurers  came,  not  to  colonize^  bat  to 
satisfy  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  by  the  labor  of  the  en- 
slaved aborigines,  their  thirst  for  silver  and  gold.  Their 
conquests  were  rapid,  but  the  extension  of  their  permaneot 
settlements  was  gradual  and  slow.  The  terrible  cruelty  at 
first  exercised  on  the  natives  was  restrained,  not  m^y 
by  the  seal  of  the  missionaries,  but  by  effective  official 
measures ;  and  ultimately  home-bom  Spaniards  and  Creoles 
lived  on  terms  of  comparative  fairness  with  the  Indians  and 
with  the  half-breed  population.  Till  the  general  and 
successful  revolt  of  her  American  colonies,  Spain  main- 
tained and  emploved  the  latter  direcUy  and  solely  for  what 
she  conceived  to  be  her  own  advantagcu  ,..H«r,a»nmercial 
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policj  VM  one  «f  moet  imtkaial  aiid  intolerable  restrio- 
lion  and  reprenton;  and  till  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  on 
the  American  oondnent,  the  whole  political  power  was  re- 
tuned  bjr  the  conrt  at  Madrid,  and  administered  in  the 
colonies  hj  an  oligarchy  of  home-bred  Spaniards. 

Tlie  Portngnese  colonisation  in  America,  in  most  respects 
resembling  that  of  Spain,  is  remarkable  for  the  develof>ment 
there  given  to  an  institution  sadly  prominent  in  the  history 
of  the  European  colonies.  The  nearness  of  Brazil  to  the 
eosst  of  Africa  made  it  easy  for  the  Portoffuese  to  supply 
the  growing  lack  of  native  labor  by  the  wholesale  import 
tation  of  purchased  or  kidnapped  Africans. 

Of  the  French  it  is  admitted  that  in  their  colonial  ))ob- 
tessioDs  they  displayed  an  unusual  faculty  for  conciliating 
the  prejudices  of  native  races,  and  even  for  assimilating 
theinaelves  to  the  latter.  But  neither  this  nor  the  genius 
of  successive  governors  and  commanders  succeeded  in  pre- 
•erving  for  France  her  once  extensive  colonies  in  Canada 
or  her  great  influence  in  India.  In  Algeria  the  French 
Government  has  not  merely  found  a  practical  training- 
ichool  for  her  own  soldiers,  but  by  openins  a  recruiting 
field  amongst  the  native  tribes  it  has  addecT  an  available 
contingent  to  the  French  army. 

The  Dutch  took  early  a  leading  share  in  the  carrying- 
trade  of  the  various  European  colonies.  They  have  still 
extensive  plantations  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago ;  and 
thouffh  their  settlement  at  the  Cape  passed  into  British 
hancb,  a  republic  of  Dutch-speaking  boers  maintains  a 
|>recarious  existence  north  wan!  from  the  British  posses- 
■ions.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  dependencies  in  the  An- 
tillea  are  but  irifiiog  in  extent  or  importance. 

It  is  the  Englisfspeaking  race  tnat  has  shown  an  un- 
exampled energy  ana  capacity  for  colonization*  The  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  Virginia,  New  England,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  had,  between  the  secoml  decade  of  the  17th 
and  the  seventh  decade  of  the  18th  century,  developed  into 
a  new  nation  that  was  soon  able  to  take  rank  with  tne  most 
poirerfiil  of  European  states.  Promoted  in  great  measure 
Dy  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  political  o^  religious 
oppresuon  of  the  English  court,  the  transatlantic  settle- 
ments were,  though  remaining  under  governors  appointed 
by  Englana,  permitted  to  arrange  their  civil  polity — neces- 
aarily  assuminff  a  democratic  shape — very  much  as  they 
chose;  and,  at  first,  troubles  at  home,  and  later,  their  dis- 
tance, savea  the  colonies  from  much  political  interference 
on  the  part  of  successive  English  Governments.  Though 
by  the  **  Navigation  Laws"  and  other  enactments,  England 
faiad  idwa^'S  undertaken  to  regulate,  in  her  own  interest,  the 
oommercial  relations  between  henelf  and  her  American 
colonists,  encroachment,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  on  the 
immunity  till  then  enjoyed  nrovoked  the  spirit  that  in 
1776  ''solemnly  published  ana  declared  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  ana  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States."  The  vast  unoccupied  territories  of  the  United 
States  relieve  her  citizens  and  the  immigrants  who  join 
them  from  seeking  scope  for  their  enterprise  beyond  the 
recognized  limits  oi  the  Bepoblic :  but  the  method  accord- 
ing to  which  the  United  States  Government  provides  for 
the  continuous  westward  advance  of  new  settlements  is 
essentially  a  system  of  colonization.  The  newly-occupied 
lands  are  governed  as  a  "  territory "  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, till  the  population  reaches  a  fixed  limit  high 
enough  to  justify  a  demand  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  an  equal  fooling  with  the  other  States.  The  "American 
Colonization  Society"  has  made  an  interesting  philan- 
thropic experiment  for  the  establishment  of  negro  freed- 
men  in  Africa ;  the  result  is  the  existing  independent  Re- 
public of  Liberia. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  existing  colonies  and  depend- 
encies of  Great  Britan  cover  about  one-sixth  of  the  land- 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  its 
population.  TJie  various  origin  of  these  colonial  posses- 
sions, and  their  different  relations  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  suggest  the  question.  How  the  foreign  depend- 
encies of  a  sovereign  state  may  best  be  classified  7 

It  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  constitution  of  a  colony  de- 
pends but  little  on  th6  manner  in  which  the  territory  for 
aeltling  was  originally  acquired.  -Whether  it  was  by  con- 
quest or  by  formal  cession  from  a  foreign  power,  the  new 
Ijopulatlon,  even  i(  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  it  at  first  con- 
sisted largely  of  people  alien  in  blood  and  language  to  the 
colonizing  country,  may  soon  obtain  a  constitution  and 
relations  to  the  ruling  state  identioal  with  those  of  lands 


originally  acquired  from  thinly-ecattered  and  wnodtnim 
savages  merely  by  the  occupancy  of  citizen  emigranti.  Or 
almost  equal  unimportance  for  the  future  ovganization  of 
the  colony  are  the  motives  which  led  the  earlieU  settkni 
to  emigrate.  The  caprice  of  mere  adventuren,  the  dee- 
perate  desire  of  broken  men  to  repair  their  fortiUM8>  and 
the  stem  determination  of  publi&epirited  men  to  eaoapa 
for  ever  some  unendurable  civil  or  religious  grievance  aft 
home,  have  in  tlieir  turn  given  rise  to  colonies  now  hardljr 
distinguishable  in  their  general  features.  Whether  tiM 
emigration  be  purely  voluntary  and  undertaken  with  or 
without  official  sanction,  or  systematically  promoted  by  a 

"       *  nal  cooai 


Government  for  the  furtherance  of  nation 
in  order  to  relieve  itself  of  over-population ;  whether  the 
new  lands  be  handed  over  under  a  royal  charter  to  a  com- 
pany, or  granted,  as  proprietary,  to  an  individual,  the 
traces  of  the  initiatory  conditions  may  speedily  disappear. 
And  around  a  military  outpost,  a  mere  trading  ftctory,  or 
the  prison  walls  of  a  penal  settiement,  a  numerous  and 
enterprising  population  may  soon  be  tending  inereasins 
herds  or  engaged  in  the  steady  and  profitable  tillage  of 
thesoiL 

The  circumstances  whereon  the  charaoteriatio  develop 
ment  and  permanent  constitntion  of  the  cohm^  depend  m 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  territory — ^its  chmate  and  ill 
prooucts.  A  colony  in  the  fullest  sense  of  our  usage  of  th« 
term  can  arise  only  where  the  European  colonist  may  look 
on  his  adopted  habitation  as  his  permanent  home,  where 
he  can  found  a  family  and  rear  his  children  in  robiMk 
health,  where  his  and  their  growing  patriotism  may  ooosa 
to  regard  their  interests  as  bound  up  with  the  well-being 
of  the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part  Here  alone 
can  " daughter-lands"  hope  to  establish  a  polity  tfaal:  with- 
out wholly  severing  the  bond  that  unites  them  to  the  pi^ 
rent-country,  shall  secure  for  them  the  sel^vemmeift 
which  the  British  emigrant  regards  as  his  birthright. 
New  nations  of  the  European  8t<x:k  can  aries  only  wher^ 
the  cereals  thrive,  where  the  settler  can  withool  phvsioal 
harm  undergo  the  fatigue  of  rearing  and  tending  hn  flocki^ 
and  where  the  line  that  divides  master  from  aervant  is  nxt^ 
row  and  easily  passed — that  is,  in  a  temperate  olimaleu  On 
theee  conditions  it  depends  whether  a  foreign  settiemenl 
sMl  be^  on  the  one  hand,  an  agrieMitural  or  paslsraZ  colony, 
or,  on  the  other,  a  pianiation  colony  merely.  In  the  plantar 
tion  the  European  ia  a  cultivator  too^  and  may  from  3rear 
to  year  supermtend  his  crops  of  sugar,  eofibe,  or  tobscoo; 
but  his  relation  to  the  soil  on  which  he  lives  k  oompann 
tively  a  loose  and  transitory  one.  The  difficoltj  of  main- 
tainuBg  health  undeteriorated  hj  the  tropical  climate  for 
more  Uiaa  a  few  yeaxe,  and  the  impossibility  of  rearing  a 
family  in  physical  vigor,  compel  the  planter  lo  legwd 
Europe  as  his  home,  even  though  his  interests  in  the 
plantation  pass  to  sons  bred  in  a  northern  dimate.  Thej 
in  their  turn  go  abroad  only  to  hasten  home  as  soon  as 
their  views  of  what  constitutes  a  competency  admit  The 
number  of  European  residents  remains  small;  and  tho 
necessity  of  employing  negro  or  coolie  labor  must  divide 
the  population  into  two  castes, — one  of  masteia  and  one  of 
servants.  And  thus  results  the  impossibility^  of  that  eqnal 
distribution  of  privileges  and  of  responsibilities  whereiA 
lies  the  advantage  of  local  self-covemment  Into  one  or 
other  of  the  two  classes  of  colonies  thus  dletinguished 
those  sometimes  technically  termed  wUnmf  and  ttaim§ 
colonies  are,  according  to  circumstances,  likely  to  pasi. 
The  trading  colony,  so  lon^  as  it  is  a  mere  htitory  or 
emporium  of  commodities,  difiers  but  little  from  the  settio- 
ments  of  Europeans  within  the  bounds  of  foreign  states 
such  as  China,  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  oolonies  of 
Europeans.  The  term  mternal  eolanimitum  m  occasionally 
used  of  schemes  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  thinly- 
peopled  and  unfertile  areas  in  some  European  statea.  The 
mUUoBry  colonies  planted  by  Austria  along  her  aouthem 
frontier  serve  a  useful  and  very  obvious  purpose. 
'  The  OoioTual  Ofioe  ZAtt  arranges  British  dependencies 
under  three  heads,  according  to  their  governmental  relar 
tions  with  the  Englbh  Crown.  Ofilciafly,  British  '*  colo- 
nial possessions"  are  either: — 1.  "Crown  eoloniea,  in 
which  the  Crown  has  the  entire  control  of  legislation,  whilo 
the  administration  is  carried  on  by  public  officers  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Government;  2.  Colonies  possess- 
ing representative  institutions  but  not  responsible  govern^ 
ment,  in  which  the  Crown  has  no  noore  than  a  veto  on 
legislation,  but  the  Home  Groveinment  retaina  the  conHol 
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of  public  officers ;  3.  Colonies  possessing  representative  in- 
fititations  and  responsible  government,  in  which  the  Crown 
has  only  a  veto  on  legislation,  and  the  Home  Qovemment 
has  no  control  over  anj  officer  except  the  governor.  .  .  . 
Under  responsible  government  the  executive  councillors 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  alone  with  reference  to  .the 
exigences  of  representative  government,  the  other  public 
officers  by  the  governor  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council.  In  no  appointment  is  the  concurience  of  the 
Home  Grovemment  requisite."  Some  of  the  dependencies 
ranked  here  as  Crown  colonies  can  be  called  colonies  only 
in  a  very  loose  sense.  Military  stations,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Aden^  are  convenient  both  to  the  navy  and  the  com- 
mercial manne  as  coaline  stations  or  ports  for  repair  and 
for  provisioning.  The  distinction  between  classes  2  and  3 
is  manifestly  temporary,  in  most  cases,  at  least;  there 
being,  for  example,  no  reason  why  an  agricultural  colony 
like  that  at  the  Cape,  at  present  without  *'  responsible  gov- 
ernment," should  not  ere  long  possess  that  privilege. 
India,  a  "  Crown  colony  "  in  the  list,  is  rarely  spoken  of 
under  that  name;  the  enormous  numerical  disparity  be- 
tween the  handful  of  resident  Europeans  and  the  millions 
of  civilized  natives  makes  it  seem  incongruous  to  put  India 
under  the  same  eatery  as  Canada  or  Victoria,  and  to 
some  extent  justifies  tlie  recent  adoption  of  the  title  ''Em- 
press of  India  "  by  the  Qaeen. 

It  is  ratlier  the  force  of  circumstances  than  the  consistent 
maintenance  of  any  definite  fxiUcy  that  has  shaped  the 
relation  of  England  to  her  various  dependencies. '  But  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  future  has  of  late  been  largely  de- 
bated, and  with  widely  divergent  issues.  The  "colonial 
tystem  "  so  long  maintained  by  England,  bs  well  as  by  all 
other  powers,  has  been  finally  abandoned.  No  one  now 
olaims  tliat  the  mother  country  has  the  right,  still  less  that 
in  self-defence  she  is  bound,  to  restrict  and  hamper  the 
teade  of  the  colony  for  her  own  benefit ;  nor  are  there  now 
found  many  to  advocate  the  differential  duties  in  favor  of 
colonial  produce,  which  that  ancient  system  rendered  all 
but  necessarv.  Many,  indeed,  ^  to  an  opposite  extreme, 
and  argue  that  for  both  sides  it  would  be  better  that  the 
interdependent  relation  sliould  be  totally  sundered,  and 
each  colony,  as  soon  as  possible,  left  to  shift  for  itself.  The 
trade  of  neither  party,  it  is  alleged,  gains  anything  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  connection ;  the  European  state  is  ex- 
posed to  needless  risk  in  time  of  war  by  her  responsibility 
to  her  scattered  dependencies,  and  to  additional  expense 
in  providing  a^inst  that  risk,  while  the  colonies  are  liable 
to  be  drsffged  into  wars  with  which  they  have  no  concern. 
The  Kooo-will  arising  from  the  sense  of  common  origin 
would,  it  is  said,  amply  maintain  all  the  mutual  advantages 
enjoyed  under  the  present  system,  and  would  secure  a  virtual 
confederacy.  The  democratic  experiments  some  of  our 
colonies  have  been  freely  permitted  to  carry  out,  and  their 
trade  legislation,  divergent  from  that  of  England,  the  in- 
corporative  feiieration  of  contiguous  colonies,  and  the 
witndrawal  of  royal  troops  from  the  most  developed  colo- 
nial communities,  are  by  many  regarded  as  actual  stens 
taken  in  the  direction  of  an  eventual  separation.  To 
another  class  of  theorizers  it  appears  that  a  "  persopal 
union,"  the  entire  legislative  independence  of  the  colonies 
with  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  old  country,  would 
better  secure  the  well-being  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
empire  thus  constituted ;  while  again  others  contend  that 
the  interests  of  England  and  of  her  possessions  abroad, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civilizMtion  tliroughout  the 
world,  would  gain  if  the  bonds  of  relation  were  vet  more 
closely  drawn  together,  and  if  proviHion  could  be  made 
for  the  representation  of  the  colonies  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament. Meanwhile,  that  parliament  is  supreme  over  the 
whole  British  empire ;  all  the  proceedings  in  the  colonial 
legislatures  are  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  Crown.  The 
Crown  appoints  all  governors,  is  the  supreme  fountain  of 
justice,  and  has  the  sole  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war 
save  in  so  far  as  that  power  is,  under  certain  conditions, 
delegated  to  the  Governor-general  of  India;  while  the 
admitted  aim  of  colonial  (>olicy  is  to  develop  the  colonies 
socially,  politically,  and  commercially  quite  as  much  as  if 
their  ultimate  independence  were  the  end  contemplated. 

Whether  European  Governments  systematically  encour- 
age or  repress  emigration,  it  is  clear  that  the  overgrowth 
of  population  in  the  more  densely-peopled  centres  of  the 
old  civilization  must  continue  to  send  forth  emigrants  and 
to  increase  the  already  rapid  growth  of  the  existing  colo- , 


nies.  It  is  significant  for  the  future  of  European  op 
tion  that,  of  available  territory  in  the  temperate  H 
of  America  and  Australasia  (the  temperate  portic 
Central  Asia  being,  as  inaccessible,  ill  adaptea  for  , 
pean  settlements),  eighty  per  cent,  is  calculated  to  be' 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  while  the  colonies 
English-speaking  race  have  welcomed  industrious  i 
all  nationalities,  tongu^  and  religious  and  politio 
positions,  the  colonial  institutions,  even  where  the 
most  widely  in  their  administration  from  those  of  . 
bear  an  unmistakable  English  stamp,  and  have  * 
ifestly  moulded  by  an  English  spirit. 

See  Heeren,  Oe9chichte  d.  Europ.  Slaatentyttenu  aul 
Colonien,  1809;  H.  Merivale,  Leeturea  on  Colonigation  \ 
Colonietf  1839-41,  new  edition,  1861 ;  Arthur  Mills,  ( 
(7oN</t(tt(tofi#,  1856 ;  Sir  E.  Greasy,  Imperial  and  Colonii 
sti'tution  of  the  Britannie  Empire,  1872;  W.  B.  FonU 
ColonicU  Empire,  1875. 

The  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  latsst  retnn 
estimates,  indicates  the  extent  and  population  of  the  oi 
possessions  of  the  various  European  countries,  bat  does  i 
elude  any  colony  that  was  settled  before  the  15th  oenturyi 

Great  Britain. 

ATM. 

Xaf .  iq.  nllM. 

Europe — 

Heligoland  (German  coast).....  6  2,0' 

GibralUr  (Spain) 2  15,0 

Malta,  Ac.  (Mediterranean)... ..  115  160,(» 

N,  America — 

Dominion  of  Canada 8,500,000  4,000,0 

Newfoundland 40,000  161.00 

Bermudas  ....: 24  12,00 

West  India  Islands,  various.....  14,000  1,250,00 

Honduras  (Central  America)...  13,500  25,00 

S.  America — 

Guiana 76,000  194,00 

Falkland  Islands 6,500 

Africa — 

Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 80  0,3001 

West  Coast  Settlements 17,000  578,0001 

Cape  Colony 230,000  ,  1,1I0.000| 

Natal 11,200  290,000 1 

Mauritius,  Ac 708  316,000  ( 

Aeia — 

Aden  and  Perim 12  26,0001 

India. 938,860  191,300,000 ) 

Ceylon 25,740  2,406,000 1 

Straits  Settlements 1,210  308,000 

Labuan  (Borneo) 45  4,900 

Hong  Kong  (China) 82  120,000 

AnetrcUaeia — 

Australia 3,000,000  1,725.000 

Tasmania 26,215  105,000 

New  Zealand 106,250  345,000 

Oceania— 

Fiji 8,030    85,000 

8,015,028  204,535,000 

FRAlfTCB. 
America—' 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (New- 
foundland) ...: 81  6,000 

Martinique,    Guadeloupe,   Ac. 

( West  Indies) ^ 1,093  815,000 

Guiana  (South  America) 47,000  -25,000 

Africa — 

Algeria 150,500        2,150,000 

Coast  of  Senegambia 10,000  200,000 

Coast  of  Guinea. 7,750  180,000 

Mayotte  Island  and  Madagas- 
car Settlements 270  28,500 

Reunion  (Indian  Coean) 970  194,000 

Aeia — 

Pondicberry,  Ac.  (India) 200  266,000 

Cochin  China 21,700        1,486,000 

Oceania — 
New  Caledonia  and    Loyalty 

Islands 7,600  60,000 

Marquesas 478        10.000 

247,642        4,919,500 

Spain. 

America — 
Cuba   and   Porto   Rico  (West 

Indies) 49,500        2,250,000 

Carryforward 49,500        2,250,000 
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Bnmglit  forward.... 

Grata,  Tetnan/Ao.  (Maroooo).. 

Canary  Islands .......••• 

Coast  of  Goinea.. • 


Ana. 

Big*  14.  bUm 

49,500        S,250,000 


3 

3,250 

850 


Philippines    (Eastern    Archi- 
pelago)        65,800 


33,000 

237,000 

30,000 


6,000,000 


Caroline,  Pelew,  and  Marion 


FO&TUOAI.. 


120,703        8,584,000 


Asbrsa 

JJriea — 

Madeira 

CapeVerd  Islands. 

Coasts    of    Scnegambia    and 

Guinea. 

Angola 

Mosambiqae,  Ao.  (East  Coast) 


Ooa,  9te,  (India) 

Timor,  Ae.  (Eastern  Archipel- 
ago)   

Macao  (China) 

Holland. 

incrica— 

Cnra^oa,  Ae.  (West  Indies) 

Goiaaa  (S.  America) 


1,000 

320 
1,500 

500 
300.000 
380,000 

1,610 

9,520 

1 

690,451 


436 
66,000 


250,000 

115,000 
70,000 

33,000 

2,000,000 

300,000 

528,000 

xoO,000 
72,000 


40,000 
70,000 


Java  and  other  islands  (East- 
ern Arehipelago) 

DESnCAAK. 
Onenkland — 
Coast  Settlements 

Bt  Thomas,  Ae.  (West  Indies) 


615,000      24,000,000 


34,000 
140 


9,800 

37,700 
47,500 


Sweden.  —  — 

Am€rica — 
St  Bartholomew  (West  Indies)  *  8  2,900 

(Ceded  to  France  187S.) 

COLOPHON,  an  ancient  citj  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  a 
diort  distance  from  the  coast,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Ephesus.  It  was  founded  by  the  lonians,  but  did  not 
lake  part  in  the  great  political  festival  of  the  Apaturia. 
The  princi|)al  facts  in  its  history  are  its  capture  bj  the 
Persians  and  its  depopulation  by  Lysimachus.  At  a  later 
date  the  nanie  was  not  unfrequenily  applied  to  the  con- 
tigooon  city  of  Notiuro,  which  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
time  of  Cicero  at  least.  The  site  of  Colophon  is  easily  de- 
termined, but  there  are  hardly  any  traces  of  its  biiildingH. 
It  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and,  besides 
Tirious  lesser  names,  it  numbered  among  its  celebrities 
Mimnermus  the  elegiac  poe^  and  Nicander  the  author  of 
the  TkeriaecL  Its  name  was  |fiven  to  a  resin  obtained 
fruiii  the  pines  on  the  neighboring  Mount  Gallesus,  and  is 
itill  recognizable  in  "  colophony,''  and  in  the  French  colo- 
p&oiw.  The  ancient  proverb,  Vdv  KoXu^va  MdjfKev  (he 
an  put  the  Colunhon  to  the  matter),  has  likewise  lefl  its 
tnce  in  the  mouem  languages,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  vocabulary  of  bibliography,  where  the  word  "  colo- 
phon"  is  emnloyed  to  designate  the  concluding  lines  of 
early  printed  works,  contniiiing  the  title,  date,  &c.  The 
•dage  is  said  to  have  arisen  either  from  the  (lecisive  in- 
floenoe  of  tne  Colophon  Ian  cavalry  in  a  contest,  or  from 
the  fact  that  the  citiaens  had  the  casting  vote  in  the  great 
Ionian  amiembly. 

(X)1>()R.    See  Lioht  and  Optics. 

CX)LOKADO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
Boundaries :  N.,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska ;  E.,  Nebraska 
tod  Kansas;  S.,  the  Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico; 
and  W.,  Utah.  Latitude,  Mween  37°  and  41°  N. ;  longi- 
tude, from  102°  to  109°  W.  Breadth  N.  to 8.  about  280  miles, 
length  £.  to  W.  about  380.  Area  estimated  at  106,500 
square  miles,  or  68,160,000  acres.    Population,  120,000. 

Mountahis. — This  territory  is  traverHetl  from  north  to 
npth  by  the  great  continental  chain  of  the  Rockv  Moun- 
ttioi,  and   according   to   its   orographical  configumtion 


may  be  divided  into  a  mountain  district,  a  hill  district, 
ana  a  plain  district.  The  principal  range  of  these  moun- 
tains bears  the  name  of  the  Sawatch  Range.  It  consbti 
of  a  solid  mass  of  granite,  has  an  average  elevation  of 
13,500  feet)  presents  a  broad  and  massive  outline,  and  has 
a  mean  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  It  11 
really  a  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico,  and 
up  to  about  40°  N.  lat  it  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  versants.  Beginning  at  the 
south  we  have  the  following  peaks: — Mount  Bowles, 
14,106  feet;  twelve  miles  northward,  Mount  Howard, 
14,208;  eleven  miles  to  the  north-east,  La  Plata  Mount, 
14,126;  seven  miles  from  La  Plata,  Grizzly  Peak,  13,786, 
and  Mount  Elbert,  14,150;  and  six  miles  from  Mount 
Elbert,  Massive  Mountain,  14,192.  For  about  eighteen 
miles  north  of  this  last  elevation  the  range  is  comparatively 
low,  but  it  rises  again  in  the  great  terminal  peak  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  which  attains  a  height  of  13,478  feet,  and 
owes  its  name  to  the  figure  emblazoned  on  its  summit  by 
the  white  lines  of  its  snow-filled  ravines.  Second  onljr  in 
importance  to  the  Sawatch  range  are  the  Elk  Mountains, 
which  strike  off  from  it  in  a  south-west  direction,  ana 
extend  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  They 
are  geologically  interesting  for  the  almost  unexampled  dia- 
placement  of  the  strata  of  which  tliey  are  composed,  and 
the  apparent  confusion  which  has  thence  arisen.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  separate  summits  are  Italian 
Mountain,  13.431  feet  in  height,  so  called  because  it  dis- 
plays the  red,  white,  and  green  of  the  Italian  national 
colors;  Whiterock  Mountain,  13,847  feet;  Teocalli  Moun- 
toin,  13,274;  Oested  Butte,  12,014;  Gothic  Mountain, 
12,491;  Snow  Mass,  13,961;  Maroon  Mountain,  14,000; 
Castlepeak.  14,106;  Capitol,  13,992,  and  Sopris  Peak. 
12,972.  Of  less  importance,  but  still  dbtinct  and  well 
defined,  are  the  Wet  Mountains  in  the  south-east,  the 
Raton  Mountains  in  the  south,  and  the  Unoompahgre 
Mountains  in  the  south-west.  The  eastern  series  of  eleva^ 
tions  which  abut  on  the  region  of  the  plains  are  known  as 
the  Front  Range,  and  present  a  fine  bold  outline,  broken 
by  several  peaks  of  about  14,000  feet  or  upwards  in  height 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  orography  of 
(Colorado  is  the  unusual  development  of  its  upland  valleys^ 
or  **  parks,^'  to  use  the  term  that  has  become  distinctively 
their  own.  The  four  most  extensive  are  known  respect- 
ively as  the  North,  the  Middle,  the  South,  and  the  San 
Luis ;  tlie  last  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  four.  They  stretch 
almost  in  a  line  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  State,  just  on  the  western  side  of  the  Front 
Range,  and  occupy  an  average  breadth  of  50  piiilea.  The 
San  Luis  Park  is,  as  it  were,  an  ''immense  elliptical  bowl" 
with  an  area  of  9400  souare  miles,  bounded  on  the  £.  by 
tlie  Wet  Mountains  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  aud 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sierra  de  San  Juan,  which  is  part  of  the 

f^reat  Sierra  Miembres.  Its  surface  is  nearly  as  flat  as  a 
ake,  and  it  almost  certainly  was  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a 
great  inland  sea.  The  centre  of  the  northern  pari,  which 
bears  the  distinctive  title  of  the  Rincon,  is  still  occupied 
by  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  fed  by  nineteen  moun- 
tain streams,  and  aocu8tome<l  in  the  winter  to  overflow  a 
large  stretch  of  the  neighboring  savannah.  The  southern 
part,  which  continues  onwards  into  New  Mexico,  is  trav- 
ersed by  tlie  Rio  del  Norte  and  several  of  its  tributaries. 

RiverH. — Of  the  rivers  of  tlie  Atlantic  versant,  the  most. 
im|M)rtant  are  the  South  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte;  those  of  the  Pacific  are  all  members  of 
the  great  Colorado  River.  The  South  Platte  has  its  head 
waters  in  Buckskin  Mountain,  and  its  earlier  tributaries 
flow  from  the  slo|>es  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Front 
Range.  At  its  source  at  Montgomery  it  has  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  11,176  feet;  at  its  exit  from  the  upper 
caflon  it  is  still  762:^,  but  by  the  time  it  reaches  Denver 
it  is  only  5176.  The  Arkansas  rises  in  the  same  district,  at 
a  height  of  10,176  above  the  sea,  in  Tennessee  Pass,  out 
as  it  leaves  Chalk  Creek  has  come  down  to  7877.  In  the 
upfier  part  of  its  course  it  passes  through  a  cafion  from 
lUUO  to  1500  feet  in  depth.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
has  its  head  waters  in  the  Sawatch  range  and  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  range,  and  flows  south  through  the  valley  San 
Luis  Park.  The  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  State 
belongs  to  the  territory  only  bv  iH)me  of  iis  most  important 
tributaries,  of  which  it  is  sufiScient  to  mention  the  Bear 
River,  and  the  Gimnison  and  Grand  River,  which  unite 
before  they  pass  into  the  territory  of  Utah.    The  numerous 
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minor  ^  creeks  "  which  leed  the  mam  streftins  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  main  features  of  the 
countiy. 

MineraU, — Colorado  is  pre-eminently  a  mineral  district, 
and  to  this  fact  it  owes  its  colonization.  It  possesses 
extensive  deposito  of  gold  and  silver  ore,  and  between  the 
years  1859  and  1872  it  fumbhed  to  the  United  States 
mint  upwanls  of  $20,000,000  worth  of  the  former  metal 
and  $1,114,542  of  the  latter.  Iron  is  pretty  widely  dif- 
fused, and  zinc  and  copper  occur  in  many  of  the  mines. 
Goal  is  aleo  found  extensively  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
range  of  mountains;  the  area  occupied  by  the  Tertiary 
deixxiitB  being  no  less  than  7200  square  miles,  and  the 
annual  yield  about  200,000  tons.  The  mining  districts  are 
five  in  number,  and  are  distingnislied  as  the  district  of 
the  northern  mines,  the  mines  of  the  eastern  base,  the 
Conejos  county  mines,  the  southern  mines,  and  the  mines 
of  Summit  County.  At  Murphy^s  mine,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Denver,  the  stratum  is  about  16  feet  thick, 
and  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  is  found  to  be  55*31. 

The  climate  of  Colorado  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity 
and  salubrity.  During  the  day  the  thermometer  not 
nnfrequently  rises  to  90°  in  summer,  but  the  nights  are 
always  cool  and  dcwiess.  In  winter  the  weather  is 
generally  mild, — the  lowest  thermometric  marking  being 
only  7°  below  zero,  in  Middle  Park  15°,  and  in  Denver 
13°.  Snow  often  lies  deep  in  the  higher  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, but  in  the  lowlands  it  is  never  more  than  10  or  12 
inches,  and  it  disappears  again  almost  immediately.  All 
through  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  and  light  that 
butcher  meat  can  be  preserved  by  the  simplest  process  of 
desiccation.  Between  July  and  October  there  is  very  little 
rain,  day  after  day  bringing  a  bright  and  cloudless  sky. 
"An  air  more  delicious  to  breathe,"  says  Bayard  Taylor, 
"cannot  anywhere  be  found ;  it  is  neither  too  sedative  nor 
too  exciting,  but  has  that  pure,  sweet,  flexible  quality  which 
seems  to  support  all  one's  happiest  and  healthiest  moods." 
For  asthmatic  and  consumptive  patients  it  exercises  a 
restorative  influence  which  cannot  be  disputed;  and  the 
State  consequently  promises  to  become  an  extensive 
sanatorium  for  the  eastern  districts  of  the  continent  The 
only  flaw  in  the  climate  of  Colorado  is  its  violent  storms  of 
wind,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  heav^  falls  of  hail. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  numidity  is  on  the 
increase ;  and  whatever  be  its  cause,  the  change  is  quite 
perceptible  since  the  colonization  of  the  territory.  The 
Cache  ll  la  Poudre,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  yearly 
increasing  in  volume,  and  streams  which  formerly  dried 
up  in  the  summer  now  maintain  a  continuous  flow.  Among 
the  secondary  hygienic  advantages  of  which  Colorado  can 
boast,  the  mineral  wells  hold  an  important  place.  They 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  belong  to  dif- 
ferent classes.  Chalybeate  waters  are  found  at  Manitou, 
Carlisle,  and  Red  Creek ;  soda  springs  at  Manitou,  Trin- 
idad, and  Cailon  City ;  sulphur  springs  at  Fairplay,  on  the 
Navajo  River,  and  at  Idaho  springs ;  anfl  thermal  springs, 
partly  sulphur  and  partly  soda,  exist  at  Pagosa,  in  tne 
Middle  Park,  in  Segnache  County,  at  Wagon  Wheel  Gap, 
and  at  Del  Norte.  Manitou  is  already  becoming  a  fashion- 
able watering-place;  the  fountains  and  the  surrounding 
land  were  purchased  by  a  company  in  1870 ;  and  in  1873 
there  were  already  six  large  hotels  and  numerous  private 
residences  erected  round  the  spot  In  the  lowland  dis- 
tricts water  for  drinking  is  very  scarce ;  but  supplies  can 
frequently  be  obtained  by  the  sinking  of  Artesian  wells. 

Vegetation, — The  mountains  of  Colorado  were,  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  richly  clothed  with  forest;  but 
owing  partly  to  natural  causes,  and  still  more  to  the  lavish 
consumption  and  reckless  destruction  of  the  early  settlers, 
the  quantity  of  growing  timber  in  the  State  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  before  long,  if  restorative  measures  are  not 
adopted,  the  Colorado  demand  for  wood  will  require  to 
be  supplied  from  without     Whole  mountain  sides  often 

S resent  the  appearance  of  monstrous  chevaux-de-frise,  the 
ead  trunks  of  the  wind-thrown  pines  being  tossed  about 
in  all  directions.  The  principal  trees,  after  the  pine,  are 
the  eo-called  hemlock  and  cedar,  the  cotton  wood,  and  the 
aspen  (or  Papulm  Iremtdoides),  The  minor  flora  of  the 
country  is  exceedingly  rich;  and  especially  in  the  plain 
region  the  abundance  of  flowers  is  amazing.  "  The  color 
of  the  landscape,"  says  Dilke,  "is  in  summer  green  and 
flowers;  in  £all  time  yellow  and  flowers;  bat  flowers 
aver." 


AgrieuUitre. — Wherever  irrigation  can  be  obteined  the 
soil  of  eastern  Colorado  is  well  fitted  for  agricaltoie. 
Wheat,  oats,^  and  barley  afibrd  heavy  crops ;  potatoes  no- 
ceed  except  in  the  extreme  south,  and  owing  to  the  diyness 
of  the  atmosphere  are  easily  kept;  onions  vie  in  siie  aad 
flavor  ¥rith  any  in  the  continent;  beans  might  be  grown 
more  extensively,  but  they  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  i 
small  insect,  possibly  a  species  of  HaUiea;  and  almott  all 
the  garden  products  of  the  same  latitude  in  Europe  can  be 
satisfactorily  cultivated.  The  wheat  aflbrds  a  veir  white 
dry  flour,  and  competes  with  the  finest  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  yield  oflen  reaches  forty  or  fifty  boshdt 
per  acre,  and  in  exceptional  cases  considerably  exceeds 
this  amount  In  the  higher  districts — the  parks  and  ihe 
mountain-valleys — a  greater  proportion  of  ground  is  devoted 
to  posture  either  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The  native  graaeB  are 
of  excellent  quality  as  fodder;  and  during  the  winter  the 
natural  hay  that  has  withered  where  it  new  is  nreferral 
by  the  cattle  to  the  best  tliat  can  be  fumishea  by  tke 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  In  certain  districts  the  pas- 
toral departments  of  husbandry  have  had  to  be  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  poisonous  plants,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  seems  to  be  Oxytropis  LamberH;  but  Uiese 
districts  are  of  very  limited  extent.  The  cost  of  pastoring 
is  merely  nominal,  as  the  cattle  can  be  driven  over  exten- 
sive districts,  under  the  charge  of  Mexican  or  Indian 
herdsmen.  Wool  can  be  produced  for  ten  cents  per  9k, 
and  a  foui^y car-old  steer  for  ten  dollars.  The  chief  plagae 
of  the  agriculturist  is  the  locust,  or  grasshopper  as  it  a 
called  in  America.  This  insect  is  usually  hatched  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  oereaU  are  well  advanced;  bat 
occasionally  in  dryer  and  warmer  seasons  it  appears  u 
early  as  April  and  does  great  damage  to  the  young  crops. 
Another  insect,  the  Doryphora  decemlineaiOj  popularly  known 
as  the  Colorado  Beetle  (see  p.  121  of  the  present  volume), 
has  recently  become  famous  for  its  attacKs  on  the  potato, 
not  only  in  this  State  but  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic  Stateai 
It  appears  formerly  to  have  fed  on  the  Solanum  ros(r(tfiHii| 
but  to  have  found  the  new  tuber  a  better  habitat 

History. — Recent  explorations  have  shown  that  the  westr 
em  {)arts,  at  least,  of  the  Colorado  territory  were  at  one 
time  inhabited  by  a  native  American  race  of  considerable 
civilization,  who  were  perhaps  connected  or  even  identical 
with  the  Moquis  of  the  regions  further  south.  The  fint 
important  European  mission  was  that  of  Vasquez  Coronado^ 
despatched  from  Mexico  in  1540.  In  1821  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  visited  by  S.  H.  Long,,  the  American  en- 
gineer ;  and  part  of  the  northern  district  was  pretty  fhllj 
explored  by  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont  during  the  great  expe- 
dition of  1*843.  It  was  not  till  1858  that  the  Indian  triba 
were  disturbed  in  their  sparsely-peopled  hunting  grounds; 
but  in  that  year  the  discovery  of  gold  by  W.  G,  Russell,  a 
Georgian,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Platte,  near  the  present 
city  of  Denver,  attracted  general  attention,  and  bands  of 
pioneers  pour^  in  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missoorl 
During  1860, 1861,  and  1862,  there  was  a  continuous  stream 
of  immigration ;  Denver,  Black  Hawk,  Golden  City,  Central 
City,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Nevada  City  were  all  founded  in 
1859 ;  next  year  saw  the  rise  of  Breckenridge,  Empire,  and 
Gold  Hill ;  George  Town  and  Mill  City  were  added  in 
1861,  and  Ward  District  was  settled  in  1862.  In  1861  the 
region  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  held  a  convention  at 
Denver  in  1859  ;  its  area  was  declared  to  include  47,657,000 
acres  previously  assigned  to  the  territories  of  Utah  and 
Kansas,  10,262,400  from  that  of  Nebraska,  and  8,960,000 
from  New  Mexico,  making  a  total  of  66,880,000.  The  fint 
governor  was  William  Gilpin,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth 
and  a  Quaker  in  religion,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
development  of  the  territory,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
scheme  by  which  it  was  made  to  include  part  of  both  slopes 
of  the  Sierra.  From  1862  to  1866  the  natural  progress  of 
immigrational  movement  was  checked,  partly  by  the 
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national  struggle,  and  partly  by  the  local  Indian  war  which 
broke  out  in  1864,  and  for  a  time  rendered  the  routes  ex- 
tremely unsafe,  and  even  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
new  settlements.  Many  of  the  sites,  indeed,  were  deserted, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  miners  lefl  the  country.  In  this 
way  Empire  greatly  decayed,  and  Gold  Dirt  and  B**^^ 
ville  abeolutSy  disappeared.  Happily  it  was  only  the 
Indians  of  the  plains  who  took  part  in  the  attacks,  and 
though  they  numbered  from  10,000  to  16,000,  they  were 
quickly  quelled.   In  1866  the  immigration  again  flowed  oD| 
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and  it  was  foand  that  at  the  oensiis  of  1870  the  population 
was  99,864  citizeiis,  distributed  into  9358  fisimilies,  and  in- 
habiting 10,009  houses.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females 
was  24,820  to  15,044.  Since  that  date  the  nopulation  has 
verj  rapidly  increased,  and  it  was  estimated  at  120,000  in 
1874.  Colorado  was  received  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  1876. 

See  Fremont,  Narrative  of  Exploring  Expedition^  1846;  Capt. 
Staosbary,  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  1852; 
Bdward  Bliis,  7%e  Gold  Minea  of  Colorado  ;  HoUistor,  Flying 
Trip  to  the  Silver  Minee  of  Colorado  ;  Bayard  Taylor,  A  Sum- 
mer Trip  to  Colorado^  1867 ;  Bowles,  Summer  Vacation*  in  the 
Parke  and  Mountaine  of  Colorado,  1869 ;  W.  Blackmore,  Col- 
orado :  He  Beeoureee  and  ProepeeU,  1869 ;  Greatorez,  Summer 
^kinge  in  Colorado,  1874 ;  Porter  aad  Coultor,  Synttpeie  of  the 
Flora  of  Colorado,  1874;  and  as  the  main  source  of  all  topo- 
fraphioal,  geological,  and  botanical  details  regarding  the  State, 
the  Beporte  of  the  United  Statee  Geological  and  Geographical 
JSnrveg,  which  haTo  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Got- 
arament. 

CX)LORAIX)  RIVEB^  or  Rio  CoiiOiUDO,  a  large  river 
of  North  America,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
&Us  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  main  stream,  known 
as  the  Green  River,  has  its  source  in  Fremont's  Peak  on 
the  western  borders  of  Wyoming,  so  that  the  whole  extent 
of  its  course  must  be  upwuds  of  2000  miles.  After  receiv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  lampuh  and  the  White  River  it  flows 
Boath  for  about  150  miles  without  anv  important  augmen- 
tation till  it  meets  with  the  great  rival  stream  of  the  Grand 
Biver,  which  by  means  of  its  numerous  confluents  drains 
so  large  a  portion  of  tlie  western  versant  in  the  State  of 
Colondo.  The  united  stream  continues  to  force  its  way 
•OQth,  till  at  its  junction  with  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  or 
Little  Colorado,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
of  New  Mexico,  it  turns  almost  due  west,  and  cuts  right 
athwart  the  line  of  the  mountain  ranges.  Its^  southern 
direction  is  resumed  after  the  confluence  of  the  Virgen  from 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  it  only  receives  one  other 
tributary  of  real  magnitude,  the  River  Gila,  before  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  enormous  cations  or  ravines  through  whicli 
the  Colorado  and  several  of  its  confluents  force  their  way, 
render  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  river  systems  of  the 
world.  The  Grand  Cafion  alone  extends  for  a  distance  of 
•bout  200  miles  westward  from  the  junction  of  the  Colorado 
Cbiqnito,  and  its  walls  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  height  of  from  4000  to  as  much  as  7000  feet. 
Pwther  doim  is  Black  Cafion  which,  with  a  length  of  25 
miles  and  a  height  of  1000  or  1500  feet,  would  be  consid- 
ered a  magnificent  phenomenon,  were  it  not  so  completely 
thrown  into  insignificance  by  ite  more  stupendous  neighbor. 
These  very  features  which  give  the  river  its  uniqueness 
prevent  it  from  being  of  mu<»  use  as  a  means  of  navigation ; 
tmt  steamers  can  pn^eed  upwards  as  far  as  Callville,  about 
412  miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  discovery  of  the  Colorado  is  due  to  Fernando  Alascon 
in  1540 ;  but  it  was  not  till  Lieutenant  Ives's  expedition  in 
1857  that  even  the  lower  part  of  its  course  was  properly 
explored.  The  mvsteries  of  the  Great  Cafion  were  first 
invaded  by  an  unlucky  "prospector,"  James  White,  who 
along  with  a  companion  thought  it  safer  to  trust  himself  to 
the  river  than  to  the  Indians.  In  1869  the  whole  course 
from  the  head-waters  in  Wyoming  to  the  town  of  Callville 
was  traversed  by  a  party  of  explorers,  oommissione^l  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  commanded  by  Professor 
J.  W.  Powell.  Since  that  date  the  river  and  its  basin 
have  been  the  object  of  systematic  survey  under  the  same 
aospioes,  and  the  results  of  the  gigantic  undertaking  have 
been  published  by  Professor  Powell  in  his  Eiploraiion  of 
ike  OUorado  lUcer  of  the  Wett  and  iis  DributarteSf  explored 
ta  1869, 1870, 1871,  and  1872  (Wasliington,  1876). 

COLOSS^  a  once  large  and  important  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Phrygia  Major,  on  the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the 
Meander.  The  notices  of  Coloesas  in  ancient  history  are 
Ibw  and  brief.  Xerxes  passed  Uirough  it  on  his  way  to 
Greece,  481  b.c.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  century  it 
was  visited  by  Cyrus  the  younger.  It  _  described  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabana  as  being  at  that  period  a  lar^ 
and  flourishing  city.  Like  Laodicea,  and  other  cities  in 
that  part  of  Phrygia,  CoIossbb  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  wool,  and  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  skill  of 
its  inhabitants  in  dyeing  that  article.  After  the  time  of 
Oyrns  the  city  seems  to  have  gradually  decayed,  till  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  disappeared  altogether,    r^ear  its  ruins 


there  sprang  up  another  town  called  Chonse,  the  hiTthpIaoe 
of  the  JByzantine  historian,  Nicetas  Choniates,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  town  of  Khonas.  Excavations  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  place  have  brought  to  light  the  ruins 
of  a  large  city,  which  is  believed,  with  good  reason,  to  be 
Colome.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (see  below)  is 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  which  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Aaia  was  planted. 

COLOSSEUM.  See  Amphitheatke,  vol.  i.  p.  679; 
Abchitbcture,  vol.  ii.  p.  367 ;  and  Romb. 

COLOSSLAN8,  Tub  Epistle  to  the,  belongs  to  the 
third  of  the  four  groups  under  which  the  Pauline  epistles 
may  be  chronologically  arranged, — a  group  which  occupies 
a  mid wav  position  between  the  letters  sent  to  Corinth,  Ga- 
latia,  and  Home,  in  the  apostle's  third  missionaiy  journey, 
and  the  letters  known  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  By  sim- 
ilarity of  language  and  matter  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  to  the  Ephesians;  and 
the  notices  of  St.  Paul's  companions,  and  of  Onesimus  and 
Archippus,  which  occur  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  show 
that  this  last  episUe  was  also  written  and  sent  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  two.  The  epistle  to  the  Philinpians  be- 
longs to  the  same  group,  and  the  most  probable  view  is 
that  it  was  from  Rome  that  all  four  were  written  by  Paul, 
^'the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ"  (comp.  Philem.  1 ;  Col.  iv. 
10,  18;  Eph.  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  vi.  20;  Phil.  i.  13,  14,  iv.  22). 
Some  critics — among  whom  may  be  mentioned  ^  Schuls^ 
Bottger,  Thiersch,  Meyer,  and  Keuss,  whose  opinion  is 
strongly  advocated  by  De  Pressensd  in  his  Hisloire  da 
Troie  Premiere  Siiolee — contend  that  at  least  three  of  the 
epistles  were  written  from  Ceesarea;  but  the  traditional 
view  that  aU  four  were  written  from  Bome  is  supported 
bv  most  modem  writers,  and  b  freest  from  difficulties. 
The  date  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  may  be  placed 
about  62  or  63  A..D.  Assuming  for  the  present  its  ^n- 
uineness,  we  may  gather  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle 
itself  its  occasion  and  object.  Epaphras,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  high  terms  by  tlie  apostle,  and  may  with  some  prob- 
ability be  considered  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Colosse 
(i.  7),  has  brought  tidings  to  St  Paul  which  make  him 
anxious  concerning  the  Christians  in  Colossee  and  its  neigh- 
borhood (ii.  1,  iv.  13).  False  teachers  are  there  endeavor- 
ing to  beguile  them  with  plausible  talk  (ii.  4),  and  Paul, 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  earnestly  laboring  in  the  cause 
of  proclaiming  Christ  to  the  nations  (i.  24-29),  feels  his 
heart  called  out  towards  those  whose  faith  is  being  insid- 
iously assailed,  although  he  is  absent  from  them,  and  has 
never  personallv  visited  Colossie  or  Laodicea  (ii.  1).  He 
accordingly  writes  an  epistle  the  polemical  purport  of 
which  is  patent.  Paul's  polemic,  however,  is  no  mere 
negative  protest  He  sets  up,  as  against  the  '*  false  phil- 
osophy" which  he  so  strenuously  repudiates  (ii.  8),  a 
'^  theological  conception  of  the  i>erBon  of  Christ,"  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  vain  speculatiops  concerning  the 
unseen  world,  and  shows  tliat  the  work  of  reconciliation 
efiected  by  Christ  is  complete,  so  that  in  Him  Christians 
are  to  see  the  one  Mediator  through  whom  God  is  to  be 
known,  approached,  served.  The  latter  part  of  the  epistle 
consists  of  various  practical  exhortations,  both  general  and 
specific;  and  it  closes  with  several  notices  of  a  personal 
chai-acter.  Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter  (iv.  7), 
as  he  was  also  of  that  known  as  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, which  by  some  critics  is  identified  with  "  the  letter 
from  Laodicea"  (iv.  16). 

But  are  these  letters  genuine?  There  is  no  historical 
ground  for  doubting  the  Pauline  authorship,  or  for  the 
theory  which  has  been  advanced  that  the  two  epistles  aro 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  or  for  the  supposition  tnat,  whilst 
one  of  them  is  geouine,  the  other  is  made  up  of  materials 
derived  from  that  one  which  was  really  written  by  St  Paul. 
The  fact  that  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letters 
do  not  agree  as  to  which  was  the  original  is  si^ificant 
Mayerhon  thinks,  indeed,  both  epistles  to  be  spurious,  but 
considers  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  compiled 
from  that  to  the  Ephesians;  while  De  Wette  holds  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  be  a  "  verbose  enlargement"  of 
that  to  the  Colossians,  and  advocates  the  genuineness  of 
the  latter.  The  opponents  of  the  Pauline  authorship  rest 
mainly  on  three  lines  of  argument,  viz.,  the  similaritv  of 
the  two  epistles,  the  peculiarity  of  their  contents,  ana  pe- 
culiarities of  style. 
The  objection  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  ] 


and  matter  of  the  two  epistles  is  one  ,t] 
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stantiated.  For  whilst  there  are  striking  resemblances, 
there  are  no  less  striking  differences;  and  whilst  the 
resemblances  can  be  veiy  naturally  accounted  for  by  the 
oontemporaneousness  of  the  letters,  the  differences  are  so 
markedly  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  designs  of  the 
separate  letter8,~that  to  the  Colossians  being  primarily 

Solemic,  and  that  to  the  Ephesians  being  of  a  mystic  and 
eyotional  character, — that  we  may  fairly  use  of  each 
epistle  the  words  applied  by  Meyer  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians, — '*The  suppoeeo  forgery  of  such  an  epistle 
wonld  be  far  more  marvellous  and  inexplicable  than  its 
genuineness/' 

Another  objection  brought  forward  is  that  in  these 
epistles  we  have  sentiments  that  savor  of  heresies  later 
than  the  apostolic  age.  This  objection  seems  to  be  based 
upon  very  superficial  grounds,  and  to  spring  from  prejudice 
rather  than  from  research.  What  definite  ground  is  there 
for  asserting  that  ''Gnostic  and  Montanist"  sentiments 
are  to  be  found  in  these  epistles?  While  certain  false 
teachings  and  tendencies  are  alluded  to,  which  evidently 
so  beyond  the  more  naked  Pharisaic  Judaism  controverted 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  nothing  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  the  heretical  teaching  animadverted  upon  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  or  even  in  the  later  epistles  of 
Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  is  Onoatidmn  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  applied  to  later  systematic  theoeophies 
and  cosmologies,  such  as  those  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus. 
And  would  it  not  be  natural,  as  Neander  points  out,  to 
postulate,  even  if  we  had  no  records  to  testily  to  the  fact, 
the  existence  of  certain  transitional  links  between  the  gnosis 
of  the  2d  century  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  apostolic 
preaching?  Such  links  are  found  in  the  ineipieni  Gnosti- 
cism, if  so  it  is  to  be  called,  of  which  we  have  traces  in  the 
epistles  of  the  imprisonment  and  the  subsequent  Pastoral 
Epistles. 

A  third  objection  has  been  made  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  as  well  as  to  the  Ephesian 
epistle,  on  the  ground  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  style  and 
of  certain  terms  used  in  them,  some  of  which  are  asserted 
to  be  technical  terms,  as  mm,  pleromoy  &c.,  and  others  are 
words  not  elsewhere  used  in  the  Pauline  writings.  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  peculiar  terms  are  not 
used  in  the  sense  which  they  acquired  in  heretical  writings 
of  a  later  period,  and  that  the  unusual  words  are  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  partly  to 
the  disposition  of  the  writer's  mind  at  the  time.  If,  in- 
deed, we  are  to  condemn  any  writing  of  an  author  for  con- 
taining peculiarities  not  exhibited  in  other  writings  of  the 
same  author,  the  questions  arise,  whence  are  we  to  take 
our  standard  of  judgment,  or  how  are  we  to  know  in  what 
cases  we  should  apply  so  vague  a  critical  canon  ?  Bleek 
says,  sensibly  enough,  in  view  of  this  line  of  objection, 
"We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  contains  much  which  is  peculiar  to  itself;  but 
its  contents,  such  as  they  are,  do  not  tell  against  its  coming 
from  the  same  author  as  the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  for 
even  those  which  Baur  allows  to  be  genuine  contain  much 
that  is  distinctive  and  peculiar,  eg.,  the  Galatians  as  com- 
pared with  the  Corinthians,  and  2  Corinthians  as  compared 
with  1  Corinthians."  The  iact  is  tliat  in  the  Tiibineen 
school  ''subjective  criticism"  has  run  to  riot.  The  {me- 
nomena  to  be  investigated  are  interpreted  according  to  a 
preconceived  theory,  rather  than  fairly  looked  at,  exam- 
ined, and  explainea.  The  testimony  of  the  early  church  to 
the  Colossian  and  Ephesian  letters  is  unexceptionable.  In 
the  case  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  its  recognition  in  allusions  by  Justin  Martyr  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  j  it  occurs  in  the  Muratorian  canon 
(etre.  170  a.d.)  ;  it  is  cited  by  Ireneus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
dria,  Tertnllian,  and  Origen :  Eusebius  places  it  among  the 
"acknowledged"  books  of  tne  apostolical  writings;  and  it 
occurs  in  Marcion's  list,  as  given  by  Epiphanius.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  epistle  itself  that  is  out  of  accord- 
ance with  the  circumstances  of  the  apostle  Paul,  or  the 
condition  of  the  Asiatic  churches  in  the  seventh  decade  of 
the  1st  century. 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing against  which  Su  Faul  directed  the  controversial  por- 
tion of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  4-23).  His  warn- 
ings are  against  a  philosophy  which  is  vain  and  fallacious: 
a|[ainst  a  system  of  multiplied  religious  observances  and 
distinctions  of  meats ;  against  an  arbitrary  system  of  angel- 
worship  ;  and  against  certain  rigorous  rules  of  asceticism. 


The  basis  of  this  alien  teaching  was  unmistakably  Jndaie^ 
but  the  Judaizing  effort  was  oi  a  mystic  and  ascetic  type; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  see  in  the  theoeophical  speco 
lations  and  astetic  ordinances,  indicated  in  St.  Paul's  pic- 
ture of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  Colossian  Christians, 
an  admixture  of  Jewish  and  Oriental  elements.  Professor 
Lightfoot  has  shown  that  Oriental  notions  concerning  the 
evil  of  matter  and  the  need  of  rigid  abstinence,  together 
with  "  an  esoteric  doctrine  relating  to  angelic  beingir'  and 
a  tendency  to  sun  worship,  appear  in  Eraenism,  which  he 
suggests  might  be  called  Gnostic  Judaism.  The  Essene 
side  of  Judaism  was  doubtless  represented  amon^  the  Jews 
who  were  settled  in,  or  journeyed  to  or  from,  various  places 
in  Asia  Minor;  and  all  mystic  and  ascetic  ideas  would  find 
a  congenial  soil  in  Phrygia.  The  teaching  and  tendencies 
alluded  to  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  form  the  intermediate  link  between 
the  "Gnostic  Judaism"  of  the  Essenesand  teachers  allied 
to  them  and  the  "  Judaizing  Gnosticism "  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. 

The  question  whether  Paul  himself  planted  the  church 
at  Colossie  is  one  of  minor  importance,  wliich  has  been  njnch 
discussed  by  commentators.  Lardner  argues  elaborately  in 
favor  of  a  visit  by  Paul  to  Colossae  and  Laodicea.  He  bases 
his  views  upon  a  passage  cited  from  Theodoret,  in  which 
ch.  ii.  1  b  interpreted  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  Co- 
lossians and  Laodiceans  on  the  one  side  and  the  "ai 
many  as  had  not  seen  Paul's  face"  on  the  other.  Tliii 
view  has  been  controverted  in  detail  by  Davidson,  bat  is 
advocated  by  Wordsworth.  Bleek  mentions  Schult,  Wig- 
gers,  and  others  as  following  Theodoret,  but  he  takes  the 
contrary  view  himself,  as  do  also  Alford,  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  and  Lightfoot.  The  last-named  commentator  says 
that  Theodoret's  interpretation  is  '*  opposed  alike  to  gram- 
matical and  logical  considerations." 

Another  disputable  though  not  very  important  point  is 
whether  the  Ephesian  or  the  Colossian  letter  was  written 
first.  Critics  are  divided,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
gather  from  a  comparison  of  the  epistles  which  view  is 
most  probable.  We  are  inclined  to  favor  the  view  that 
the  briefer,  more  controversial,  and  in  some  respects  moie 
vigorous  letter  was  written  first,  and  was  followed  by  the 
fuller  and  more  mystic  one.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
epistle  is  characterized  by  a  "  ruggedness  of  expression  and 
want  of  finish  that  borders  on  obscurity"  (Lightfoot),  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  absence  of  personal  connec- 
tion on  St.  Paul's  part  with  the  Colossian  church  might 
partially  account  for  "  the  diminished  fluency  of  this  Tet- 
ter," as  compared  with  other  and  earlier  oues.  We  do  not 
think  this  explanation  a  satisfactory  one.  The  "rugged* 
ness"  should  rather  be  attributed  to  the  intensity  of  fmlnf 
wherewith  the  apostle,  confined  as  he  was  in  his  farofl 
place  of  imprisonment,  threw  himself  into  the  controyenj 
with  the  false  teachers, — persons  whom  he  must  have  re- 
garded as  among  the  "  gnevous  wolves,"  of  whom  he  hid 
lorewamed  the  elders  at  Miletus  some  few  years  previooslj 
(Acts  XX.  29,  30),  men  who  should  "  arise  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  itself,  and  si)eak  perverse  things  to  draw 
men  after  them."  This  explanation  is  somewhat  corrobo- 
rated by  what  Alford  points  out,  viz.,  that  the  majority  of 
peculiar  expressions  in  the  epistle  occur  in  the  second 
chapter.  And  Professor  Lightfoot  himself  adds — ^"No 
epistle  of  8t.  Paul  is  more  vigorous  in  conception  or 
more  instinct  with  meaning.  It  is  the  very  compre^ 
sion  of  thought  which  creates  the  difficulty.  If  there  is 
a  want  of  fluency  there  is  no  want  of  force.  Feeble- 
ness is  the  last  charge  whicli  can  be  brought  against  this 
epistle." 

The  value  of  this  epistle  to  the  church  historian,  to  the 
Christian  theologian,  and  to  any  one  who  wishes  fairly  to 
estimate  the  "philosophic"  bearings  of  Christian  dogma 
is  yery  great.  A  commentator  of  the  17lh  century,  H. 
Suioer,  mentioned  by  Walch  in  his  BiUiotheca  T%eologfie\ 
calls  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  theologian  ChrMoena  cm- 
pendium, 

Authoritie  r  what  has  been  said,  and  references  to 
further  literature  upon  the  subject,  may  be  found  in  "In- 
troductions," such  as  those  by  Davidson  and  Bleek,  and 
in  *'  Prolegomena "  of  commentators,  e.g.,  Alford,  Words- 
worth, and  Bruune  in  Lange's  Bibdwerkf  a  treasury  of 
information  made  accessible  to  English  readers  in  Dr 
SchafTs  edition,  publinhed  by  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  ooorse  of  this  article  lo  the 
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neent  Tery  Taloable  oommentary  of  ProfesBor  Lightfoot. 
Id  addition  to  the  exegetical  notes,  he  gives  us  thorough 
disBertations  on  "  the  churches  of  the  Ljcus/'  the  *'  Goloe- 
rian  heresy/'  and  *'  the  Essenes."  There  is  also  a  digest 
of  the  principal  Tarious  readings,  containing  an  ingenious 
conjecture  as  to  the  original  reading  in  chap.  ii.  18. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Coloesians,  alone  among  the  Pauline 
epistles,  are  exposed  to  those  "harmonizing  tendencies" 
in  transcribers  which  have  had  such  an  influence  on  the 
text  of  the  gospels.  ProftMsor  Lightfoot  deals,  also,  in  a 
most  exhaustive  manner,  with  the  subject  of  the  apocryphal 
letter  to  the  Laodiceans  (connected  with  Col.  iv.  16),  which 
wpears  in  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  shows  it  to  be  ''  a  cento  of  Pauline  phrases 
itrung  together  without  any  definite  connection  or  any 
clear  object."  Paley,  in  his  Horm  Pau/ifUB,  has  a  very 
satisfactory  section  on  the  similarity  of  the  epislles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians.  On  the  character  of  the 
heretical  tendencies  in  Asia  Minor  the  general  reader  will 
find  all  requisite  information  in  Neander,  History  of  the 
Planiing,  dec,  of  Chriatianity.tLnd  Pressens^  HUtoirt  des 
TniB  Pirtmierea  Sii^dea  de  fJEgliae  Chritienne.  Mansel,  in 
his  OnotUc  Hereaia,  has  a  cha|>ter  devoted  to  Notices  of 
Gnosticism  in  the  New  Testament.  Both  Neander  and 
Presaens^  draw  attention  to  the  arbitrary  and  unsound 
theorizing  of  the  Tubingen  School  in  respect  to  the 
group  to  which  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  belongs. 

(W.  8.  8.) 

COLOSSUS,  in  antiauity,  a  term  applied  generally  to 
statues  of  great  size,  and  in  particular  to  the  bronze  statue 
of  Helios,  in  Rhodes,  which  for  its  size  came  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  made  from 
the  spoils  left  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  when  he  raised 
tiiie  prolonged  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  sculptor  was  Chares, 
a  native  of  Lindus,  and  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  under 
whose  influence  the  art  of  sculpture  was  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  colossal  figures  by  preference.  The  work  oc- 
capied  him  twelve  years,  it  is  said,  and  the  finished  statue 
stoixl  70  cubits  high.  It  stood  near  the  harbor  (M  Xifievi), 
but  at  what  point  is  not  certain.  When,  and  from  what 
grounds,  the  belief  arose  that  it  had  stood  across  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  with  a  beacon  light  in  its  hand 
and  ships  passing  between  its  legs,  is  not  known,  but  the 
belief  was  current  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  M.  Benn- 
dorf  has  recently  endeavored  to  trace  it  to  a  mistaken 
reading  of  a  Greek  epigram  on  the  Colossus,  and  his 
conjecture  seems  probable  (MiUheilungen  des  deutiehen  /n- 
ftitoto  in  AtKen,  part  1,  page  45).  The  statue  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  about  the  vear  224  b.  c,  tliat  is, 
about  56  years  after  its  erection.  Then,  after  lying  broken 
for  nearly  1000  years,  it  is  said,  the  pieces  were  bought 
by  a  Jew,  and  probably  reconverted  into  instruments  of 
war. 

COLSTON,  Edward  (163^-1721),  was  the  son  of 
William  Colston,  a  Bristol  merchant  of  good  position.  He 
k  generally  understood  to  have  spent  some  years  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  as  a  factor  in  Spain,  with  which  coun- 
by  his  family  was  long  connect^  commercially,  and 
whence,  by  means  of  a  trade  in  wines  and  oil,  great  part 
of  his  own  vast  fortune  was  to  come.  On  his  return  he 
seems  to  have  settled  in  London,  and  to  have  bent  himself 
resolutely  to  the  task  of  making  money.  In  1681,  the  date 
of  his  father's  decease,  he  appears  as  a  governor  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  tp  wiiich  noble  foundation  he  afterwards  gave 
frequently  and  largely.  In  the  same  year  he  probably 
b^an  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Bristol, 
where  he  is  found  about  this  time  embarked  in  a  sug^r-re- 
finery ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  divided  his  attention  pretty  equally  between  the  city 
of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adoption,  in  1682  he  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  great  western  port  as  advancing  a  sum 
of  £1800  to  its  needy  corporation ;  in  1683  as  "  a  free  bur- 
cess  and  metre  (St  Kitts)  merchant"  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant's  Hall ;  and  in  1684  he  was  appointed 
ODQ  of  a  committee  for  managing  the  afiairs  of  Clifton. 
In  J685  he  again  appears  as  the  city's  creditor  for  about 
t20U0,  repayment  of  which  he  is  found  insisting  on  in 
1886.  In  1689  he  was  chosen  auditor  by  the  Vestry  at 
Mortlake,  where  he  was  residing  in  an  old  house  once  the 
abode  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell.  In  1691,  on  St.  Michael's 
Hill,  Bristol,  at  a  cost  of  £8000,  he  founded  an  almshouse 
for  the  reception  of  24  poor  men  and  women,  and  endowed 


with  accommodation  for  "Six  Sailors,''  at  a  cost  of  £600, 
the  Merchant's  Almshouses  in  King  street  In  1696,  at  a 
cost  of  £8000,  he  endowed  a  foundation  for  clothing  and 
teaching  40  boys  (the  books  employed  were  to  have  in  them 
**  no  tincture  of  Whiggism  ") ;  and  sij^  years  afterwards  he 
expended  a  further  sum  of  £1500  in  rebuilding  the  school- 
house.  In  1708,  at  a  cost  of  j^41,200,  he  built  and  en- 
dowed his  ^reat  foundation  on  Saint  Augustine's  Back,  for 
tlie  instruction,  clothing,  maintaining,  and  apprenticing  of 
100  boys;  and  in  time  of  scarcity,  during  this  and  next 
year,  he  transmitted  "  by  a  private  hand  "  some  £20,000 
to  the  London  committee.  In  1710,  after  a  poll  of  four 
days,  he  was  sent  to  Parliament,  to  represent,  on  strictest 
Tory  principles,  his  native  cit^  of  Bristol;  and  in  1713, 
after  three  years  of  silent  political  life,  he  resigned  this 
charge.  He  died  in  1721,  having  nearly  completed  his 
eighty-fifth  year;  his  remains  were  conveyed,  with  all  the 
funereal  magnificence  his  own  solemn  fastidiousness  could 
suggest,  from  his  house  at  Mortlake  to  Bristol,  where  he 
was  buried  in  All  Saints'  Church.  Colston,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  bestowing  large  sums  yearly  for  the  release  of 
poor  debtors  and  the  relief  of  indigent  age  and  sickness, 
and  who  gave  (1711)  no  less  than  £6000  to  increase  Queen 
Anne's  £>unty  Fund  for  the  augmentation  of  small  liv- 
ings, was  always  keenly  interested  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  his  foundations;  the  rules  and  regulations 
were  all  drawn  up  by  his  hand,  and  the  minutest  details 
of  their  constitution  and  economy  were  dictated  by  him. 
A  hi^h  churchman  and  Tory,  with  a  genuine  intolerance 
of  dissent  and  dissenters,  his  name  and  example  have 
served  as  excuses  for  the  formation  of  several  politic  be- 
nevolent societies — the  "Anchor,"  the  "Dolphin^"  the 
"Grateful," — whose  rivalry  has  been  perhaps  as  instru- 
mental in  keeping  their  patron's  memory  green  as  have 
the  splendid  chanties  with  which  he  enriched  his  native 
city.  See  Garrard,  Edward  Colston,  the  Philanthropist,  4to, 
Bristol,  1852;  and  Pryce,  A  Popular  History  of  Bristol, 
1861. 

COLT,  Samuel  (1814-1862),  the  inventor  of  the  re- 
volver, was  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  his  father 
possessed  a  manufactory  of  silks  and  woollens.  At  ten 
years  old  he  left  school  for  the  factory,  and  at  fourteen  he 
made  a  runaway  voya^  to  India,  during  which  he  made  a 
wooden  model,  yet  existing,  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be 
the  revolver.  On  his  return  he  learned  chemistry  from  his 
father's  bleaching  and  dyeing  manager,  and  travelled  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  lecturing  on  that  science. 
The  profits  of  two  years  of  this  work  enabled  him  to 
continue  his  researches  and  experiments.  In  1835  he 
visited  Europe,  and  patented  his  inventions  in  London 
and  Paris,  securing  the  American  right  on  his  return ;  and 
the  same  year  he  founded  the  Patent  Arms  Company, 
for  the  manufacture  of  his  revolvers  only.  The  scheme  did 
not  succeed ;  some  use  was  indeed  made  of  the  arms,  but 
they  were  not  |^nerally  appreciated,  and  in  1842  the  com- 
pany became  insolvent.  No  revolvers  were  made  for  five 
years,  and  none  were  to  be  had  when  Taylor  sent  from  Mexico 
for  a  supply.  The  Government  ordered  1000  from  the  in- 
ventor, but  before  these  could  be  produced  he  had  to  construct 
a  new  model,  for  a  pistol  of  the  company's  make  could  no- 
where be  found.  This  commission  was  the  beginning  of 
an  immense  success.  The  little  armory  at  Whitneyvilie 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut),  where  the  order  for  Mexico 
was  executed,  was  soon  exdianged  for  larger  workRhops  at 
Hartford,  the  inventor's  birthplace.  These  in  their  turn 
gave  place  (1852)  to  the  enormous  factory,  doubled  in  1861, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  whence  so  many 
millions  of  revolvers,  with  all  their  appendages,  have  is- 
sued, and  whence  was  sent,  for  tlie  Russian  and  English 
Governments,  to  Tula  and  Enfield,  the  whole  of  the  elab- 
orate machinery  devised  by  Colt  for  tlie  manufacture  of 
his  pistols. 

COLUMBA,  St.,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  December,  521, 
and  the  place  of  his  birth  is  supposed  to  have  been  Garlan, 
in  the  county  of  Donegal.  Both  on  the  father's  and  on 
the  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  princely  families 
in  Ireland,  and  Conal,  king  of  the  Scots  in  Northern 
Britain,  was  his  kinsman.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  his  original  name  was  Crinthan,  and  that  he  received 
the  surname  of  Columba  from  the  dove-like  simplicity  of 
his  character,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  latter  was 
his  baptismal  name.  He  was  afterwards  known  as  Columb- 
kille,  or  Columba  of  the  Churches,  to  distingui^Lhili 
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«Ch«T8  of  the  same  name.  Ireland  was  already  famous  for 
fbe  learned  men  who  taught  in  its  numerous  monasteries ; 
and  Columba  studied  for  some  time  under  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these,  St.  Finian  of  Moville.  Almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  he  embraced 
the  monastic  life.  He  was  ordained  deacon  while  at  Mo- 
ville,  and  afterwards,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood.  During  his  residence  in  Ireland 
he  foimded  two  fiunous  monasteries,  one  named  Dair  Cal- 
each,  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  the  other  Dair-magh 
m  Leinster,  better  known  by  their  modem  names  of  Derry 
and  Durrow. 

When  upwards  of  forty  years  of-  age  he  left  his  natire 
island,  accompanied  hj  twelve  disciples  and  went  on  a 
mission  to  Northern  Britain.  Argyll  ana  the  neighboring 
islands  were  at  this  time  portions  of  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  the  Soots,  and  from  its  sorereign  Conal  be  received  the 
Island  of  Hy,  or  lona,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.  His 
first  tajak  was  to  erect  a  church  and  monastery — humble 
structures  of  timber  and  reeds,  according  to  the  fiishion  of 
the  country  and  the  age.  Having  spent  some  yean  in 
preparation,  he  began  the  great  work  of  his  life, — the  oon- 
version  of  the  heathen  kingdom  of  the  Northern  Picta. 
Grossing  over  to  the  mainland  he  proceeded  to  the  res- 
idence, on  the  banks  of  the  Ness,  of  Brude,  king  of  the 
Picts.  By  his  preaching,  his  holy  life,  and,  as  his  earliest 
biographers  assert,  by  the  perrol*mance  of  miracles,  he 
converted  the  king  and  many  of  his  subjects.  The  precise 
details,  except  in  a  few  cases,  are  unknown,  or  obscured 
by  exaggeration  and  fiction;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  of  northern  Scotland  was  converted  by  the  labors 
of  Columba  and  his  disciples,  and  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  people  provided  for  by  the  erection  of  numerous 
monasteries. 

The  monastery  of  lona  was  reverenced  as  the  mother 
house  of  all  these  fonndationn,  and  its.  abbots  were  obeyed 
as  the  chief  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Northern  Picts.  There  were  then  neither  dioceses  nor 
parislies  in  Ireland  and  Celtic  Scotland ;  and  hy  the  Co- 
lumbite  rule  the  bishops  themselves,  although  they  ordain- 
ed the  clergy,  were  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  abbots 
of  lona,  who^  like  the  founder  of  the  order,  were  only 
presbyters.  The  controversies  connected  with  tliis  subject 
are  well  known  to  the  students  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  need  not  here  be  farther  adverted  to.  Similar  disputes 
have  existed  regarding  the  doctrines  of  Columba  and  his 
followers.  This  point  also  is  beyond  the  range  of  the 
present  article.  It  may  be  sufiicient  to  mention  that  there 
B  no  real  difficulty  as  to  their  belief  in  its  general  features. 
It  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Western  Church  on  the 
Continent,  with  which  also  their  ritual  agreed  except  in  a 
few  unimportant  particulars,  such  as  the  precise  time  of 
keeping  Easter.  The  confusion  in  these  matters  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  careless  and  incorrect  identification  of 
the  dolumbites  with  the  clei^gy  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Culdees. 

Columba  was  honored  by  his  countrymen,  the  Scots  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  much  as  by  his  Pictish  converts, 
and  in  his  character  of  chief  ecclesiastical  ruler  or  primate 
he  gave  formal  benediction  and  inauguration  to  Aidan,  tlie 
■uccesBor  of  Conal,  as  king  of  the  Scots.  He  accompanied 
that  prince  to  Ireland  in  590,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  a 
council  held  at  Drumoeat  in  Ulster,  where  a  controversy 
was  settled  which  had  existed  between  the  king  of  Ireland 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  British  Scots.  The  last  years  of 
Columba's  life  appear  to  have  been  spent  at  lona.  There 
he  was  already  revered  as  a  saint,  and  whatever  credit  may 
be  given  to  some  portions  of  the  narratives  of  his  biog- 
raphers, there  can  oe  no  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence which  he  exercised,  as  to  the  holiness  of  his  life,  and 
as  to  the  love  wliich  he  uniformly  manifested  to  (iod  and 
to  his  neighbor. 

In  the  summer  of  597  he  knew  tliat  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  June,  he  was  able, 
witli  the  nelp  of  one  of  his  monks^  to  nsceiul  a  little  hill 
above  the  monastery  and  to  give  it  his  farewell  blessing. 
Returning  to  his  cell  he  continued  a  labor  in  which  he  Iim 
been  engaged,  the  transcription  of  the  Psalter.  Having 
finished  the  verse  of  the  34th  Pnalm  where  it  is  written, 
**  They  who  seek  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of  Uiing 
chat  is  good,"  he  said,  "  Here  I  must  stop:— what  follows 
let  Baithen  write ;"  indicating,  as  was  believed,  his  wish 
th^t  Baithen  should  succeed  him  as  abbot    He  was  present 


at  evening;  in  the  church,  and  when  the  midmgot  bc& 
sounded  for  the  nocturnal  office  early  on  Sunday  morniog 
he  again  went  thither  unsupported,  but  sank  down  befint 
the  altar  and  passed  away  as  in  a  g^itle  sleep. 

The  original  materials  for  a  life  of  St.  Columba  are  un- 
usually full.  The  earliest  biography  was  written  by  one  of 
his  successors,  Cuminius,  who  becaune  abbot  of  lona  in 
657.  Much  more  important  is  the  enlargement  of  that 
work  by  Adamnan,  who  became  abbot  of  lona  in  67d. 
These  narratives  are  supplemented  bv  the  brief  but  most 
valuable  notices  given  by  the  VeneraDJe  Bede.  The  fint 
modem  writers  who  discussed  the  life  and  actions  of 
Columba  with  any  approach  to  critical  accuracy,  were  two 
learned  clergymen  of  tlie  Roman  communion, — Thomai 
InneSy'the  Scottish  antiquary,  and  Dr.  John  Lani^^,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  Ireland.  In  1857  Dr.  KeeveB, 
now  dean  of  Armagh,  published  his  edition  of  Adamnan*i 
Life^  enriclied  with  notes  and  diasertatioas  wliich  throw 
light  on  all  the  events  of  the  saint's  personal  bistoiy  and 
on  everything  connected  with  the  state  of  Celtic  Britain  at 
the  time.  Later  still  we  have  an  account  of  Columba  by 
Count  Montalembert,  who^  in  his  third  volume  of  the 
Monkt  of  the  Weaty  gives  ub,  to  use  Gibbon's  well-known 
words  about  Pope's  Homer, "  a  portrait  endowed  witheveiy 
merit  excepting  that  of  likeness  to  the  original.''    (o.  o.) 

COLUMBANUS  (&  550-^15),  an  Irisli  monk,  was  bom 
in  leinster  about  the  year  550,  and  was  educated  Lb  tha 
monastery  of  Bangor.  He  left  the  monasterj^  in  59(L 
together  with  twelve  youtlis  whom  he  was  training,  aoa 
established  himself  in  the  Vosges,  among  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town  called  Anagratls.  Crowds  quickly  flocked 
round  them,  and  the  monasteries  of  Luxeuil  and  Fomeaaj 
were  erected.  But  the  enemies  of  Columbaaus  aocnsed 
him  before  a  synod  of  French  bishops  (602)  for  keepio| 
Easter  according  to  the  old  Britbh  and  now  unorthodox 
wajr,  while  a  more  powerful  conspiracy  was  organized 
against  him  at  the  court,  for  boldly  and  haughtily  rebuk- 
ing for  their  crimes  both  tlie  king  of  Bui^undy,  Thieny 
11^  and  the  queen-motlier  BnmehauU  In  consequence  of 
this  he  was  banished,  but  he  proudly  refused  to  stir.  He 
was  at  length  removed  from  his  monastery  by  force,  and, 
with  SL  (iall  and  others  of  the  monks,  he  withdrew  into 
Switzerland,  where  he  preached  with  no  great  success  to 
the  Suevi  and  Alemanm.  Being  again  compelled  to  fleSi 
he  retired  to  Italy^  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbioi 
in  which  he  remained  till  his  deatli.  His  writings,  which 
include  some  Latin  poems,  prove  him  a  man  of  learning, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
Latin  classics,  but  also  with  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew. 
His  works  were  published  at  Louvain  in  1667.  His  Begvl* 
Ckmobiialis  etun  P<3suUeMli€di  is  to  be  found  in  the  Coda 
Jiegulanatk  (Paris^  1638).  The  order  of  the  Columbans 
merged  in  tliat  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century. 

COLUMBIA,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  United 
States  of  North  America,  is  a  city  of  nearly  10,000  in* 
habitants.  It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Consaree  Kivar, 
just  below  lis  junction  with  the  Broad  and  Saluda,  and  ii 
124  miles  N.N.W.  of  Charleston,  the  principal  seaport  of 
tlie  Sute.  It  is  noted  for  its  salubrity  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  ita  site  and  surroundings.  As  the  capital  and 
political  centre  of  the  State,  it  has  held  a  position  second 
only  in  importance  to  Charleston,  and  has  been  the  home 
of  many  distinguislied  men.  Several  public  institnCinQS 
enhance  its  dignity.  Among  tliese  are  tlie  South  Carulios 
CoU^e,  founded  in  1804,  with  which  die  late  Professor 
Francis  Lieber  was  long  officially  connected,  the  asylum 
for  the  insane,  a  theological  scliool,  the  State-house,  conrtr  • 
house,  &C.  It  is  the  terminus  of  three  railroads  whidi 
connect  it  witli  Charleston  and  the  sea-coast,  and  with 
points  west  and  north,  and  is  also  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  River  Congaree.  A  fertile  agricultural 
region  surrounds  it,  and  it  enjoys  a  fair  degree  of  cofli- 
luercial  prosperity.  Near  the  close  of  the  dvil  war 
(1865),  the  Union  army  of  General  Sherman  entered  the 
city,  being  feebly  opposed  by  the  Confederates.  During 
the  Federal  occupation,  fires  were  set — whether  by  invadea 
or  defenders  has  never  been  determined  beyond  doubt— hjr 
which  many  buildings  and  a  large  amount  of  propert/ 
were  destroyed. 

COLUMBIA,  District  of,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  originally  erected  under  a  law  of  OoB- 
gress  of  July,  1790,  for  the  establishment  of  a  pennaneol 
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seat  of  mremmeni.  This  law  authorised  the  acquisition 
bj  th«  United  States  of  a  territorr  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fotomac  and  its  eastern 
branch.  A  part  of  the  territory  thus  desif^uited  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  Vii^inia,  and  included  the  dty  of 
Alexandria,  and  a  part  bj  Maryland  including  the  city  of 
Geoigetown.  Outside  of  these  cities  the  territory  was 
occupied  by  planters  and  iarmers,  as  it  had  been  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  oentury.  By  a  law  of  Congress  of 
July,  1846,  that  portion  of  the  district  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  was  ceded  back  to 
that  State.  The  present  area  of  uie  district  is  64  square 
miltis.  Under  the  law  of  1790,  three  commissioners  were 
iipIK»inted  to  receive  the  cession  of  the  district,  and  to  lay 
out  the  city  of  Washington  and  erect  the  public  bnila- 
iogs  for  the  reception  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
comer-stone  of  tne  Capitol  was  laid  by  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1793.  On  the  first  Monday  of  \Uecember, 
1800,  the  renioTal  of  the  Qoveminent  from  Philadelphia 
was  efilected. 

The  siirfieuse  of  the  district  is  diversified  by  hill  and  da!^ 
is  well  wooded  with  oak,  maple,  chestnu^  hickory,  ana 
other  treesy  is  productive  when  well  cultivated,  and  affords 
at  several  points  extended  and  beautiful  views  of  the 
valley  of  the  Potomac  The  scenery  of  Bock  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Potomac,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  romantic 
beauty.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  In  the 
autumn  bilious  fevers  are  sometimes  prevalent  on  the  low 
grounds.  The  staple  product  before  1800  was  tobaoco,  the 
cnlture  of  which  has  of  late  years  been  abandoned  for 
grain,  Indian  com,  hay,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  all  of  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  sold  at  remunerative 
prices  in  the  markets  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
The  Bhad  and  herring  fisheries  of  the  Potomac  yield  a 
iarae  revenoe. 

The  population  of  the  district  at  each  ceosns  since  its 
•rganiialion  is  thus  stated : — 


1      Whit*. 

Ooloied. 

Total 

I8iia 

5,672 

2,472 

8,144 

181U 

10,345 

6,126 

15,471 

182t< 

16,058 

7,278 

23,336 

1S30     , 

21,152 

9,109 

30,261 

18441 

23,925 

9,819 

33,745 

1850 

37,941 

13,746 

51,687 

I860 

60,763 

14^16 

75,080 

1870 

88,278 

43,404 

131,700 

The  native-bom  popnlatioB  in  1870  was  115,446;  the 
Ibreign-born,  16,254.  The  number  of  dwellings  was  23,808 ; 
perrons  to  a  dwelling,  5*65 ;  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  $126,873,618;  value  of  farms.  $3,800,000;  of  farm 
productions,  $319,000.  The  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  was  952  ;  steam-engines,  54;  water-wheels, 
15 ;  hands  employed,  4685 ;  capital,  $5,021,925 ;  products, 
$9,292,173,— consisting  mainly  of  flour,  building  materials, 
fiimitore,  clothing,  and  iron.  The  debt  of  the  district, 
mainly  incurrpd  since  1872  in  the  construction  of  sewers 
and  the  paving  of  streets  in  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
is  about  $25,000,000. 

The  district  is  under  the  control  of  Congress,  and  its 
municipal  affairs  are  regulated  by  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  president  and  Senate,  by  virtue  of  a  law 
of  1874.  The  courts  are  constituted  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  the  judges  appointed  by  the  president  and  Senate.  By 
Uie  law  of  1S74,  the  municipalities  of  Georgetown  and 
Washington  were  abolished,  and  the  elective  franchise 
throughout  the  district  suppressed.  It  has  no  represent- 
ative in  Congress. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  connects  Georgetown, 
the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Potomac,  with  CumTOrland, 
the  centre  of  the  bituminous  coal  region  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  It  is  180  miles  in  length,  and  transports 
1,000,000  tons  of  ooal  per  annum.  The  district  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Washington  and  Metropolitan  branches  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railway,  and  is  connected  with  the  south  by 
rail  to  Alexandria,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Virginia 
railway  system.  There  are  well-managed  lines  of  steam- 
boats running,  to  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  the 
last  freighted  mwnly  with  flour  from  the  district  mills. 
The  coal  tonnage  of  the  Potomac  exceeds  600,000  tons 


annually  from  the  port  of  Georgetown,  which  ia  the  port 
of  entry  for  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Since  1793  the  United  States  Grovemment  has  expended 
$60,000,000  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  im- 
provefQcnt  of  public  grounds  in  the  district  For  each  of 
the  years  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  Congress  appropriated  over 
$2,000,000  as  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  district 
government  The  free  schools  of  the  district  are  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $400,000.  The  Columbian  university, 
established  by  the  Baptists  in  1821,  is  a  well-endowed  ana 
flourishing  institution.  The  Howard  university,  established 
for  the  education  of  the  freed  men,  is  also  well  patronized. 
There  are  120  church  edifices  in  the  district,  of  which  the 
Baptists  have  25,  the  Methodists  42,  the  Roman  Oatholici 
14,  the  Episcopalians  20,  the  Presbyterians  14,  and  the 
Lutherans  8.  The  United  States  navy  yanl  in  Washington 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  appointmenta  of  all  the 
dock-yards  in  the  country. 

COLUMBIA,  British,  the  first  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces organised  on  the  Pacific,  was  admitted  into  the  Do- 
minion m  1871.  Including  Vancouver's  Island,  it  en>- 
braces  an  area  of  233,000  squares  miles,  of  bold  searooM^ 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  rugged  picture89*je  river 
ooones,  9a  well  as  rich  fertile  vaUeys.  Unlike  the  great 
river  system  to  the  east  of  the  Rocay  Mountains,  the  riv- 
ers of  British  Columbia  make  their  way  by  abrupt  rapids 
and  &1I&  in  tlie  comparatively  brief  courses  from  the 
Rocky  M!ountains  to  the  sea. 

British  Columbia  owes  its  rise  to  the  status  of  a  piovinoe 
of  Canada  to  the  sudden  influx  of  gold-diggers  in  1856 
and  following  years.  The  bed  of  the  Fraser  River  had 
been  discovered  to  be  a  rich  auriferous  deposit ;  and  all 
who  preferred  the  lottery-like  chances  of  the  diggings  to 
the  more  laborious  but  certain  fruits  of  patient  industiy 
hastened  to  tliis  new  Eldorado.  In  a  semi-official  pub- 
lication of  1864,  it  is  stated  that,  in  1860,  "Antler,  the 
most  important  creek,  yielded  at  one  time,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  gold  to  the  value  of  $10,000  per  day.  On  one 
claim  $1000  worth  was  taken  out  of  the  sluioe-boxes  as 
the  result  of  a  single  day's  work."  But  it  was  not  till 
1862  tliat  the  unsystematic  prbcess  of  mere  sur£eioe  dig- 

gings  and  washings  of  nomad  adventurers  was  superseded 
y  sinking  shafts  and  carrying  on  a  regulated  system  of 
mining  under  the  direction  of  experienced  engineers. 
Companies  were  formed;  large  capital  was  invested; 
and  an  official  report  of  1870  states  the  yield  of  gold  for 
that  year  from  the  mines  of  Caril}00,  Silionet,  Lilloet, 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  LyUon  at  $1,333,745,  in  addition  to 
the  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  carried  out  of 
the  province  by  private  adventurers.  It  appears  from 
authentic  returns  that  from  1862  to  1871  gold  to  the  value 
of  $16,650,036  was  ship|)ed  from  British  Columbia  bj 
the  banks,  and  so  registered  and  put  on  record;  while 
the  estimated  value  of  that  which  was  carried  out  of  the 
country  by  miners  themselves  during  the  same  period  is 
probably  not  over-estimated  at  $6,000,000.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  temporary  supply  deriFed  from  surface- washings. 
Extensive  tracts  of  gold-bearing  quarts  rocks  constitute 
an  important  element  in  the  permanent  mineral  resources 
of  the  country.  According  to  the  TcuMea  of  the  Trade  iukd 
Ncmgaiion  of  the  Dominion  cf  Canada^  printed  at  Ottawa 
in  1875,  the  export  of  gold  in  dust  and  bars  from  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  during  the  previous  year  is 
valued  at  $1,072,422, 

As  explorations  and  surveys  are  carried  further  into  the 
interior  the  auriferous  regions  prove  to  be  widely  extended, 
and  rich  in  their  promised  yield.  Gold  has  been  founa 
over  an  area  of  not  less  than  200  miles,  and  is  readily 
obtained  by  the  simple  processes  of  the  aa venturous  gold- 
washer,  in  the  beds  of  the  Fraser,  the  Thompson,  tlie 
Peace,  and  Ominica  Rivers,  or  the  creeks  and  tributaries 
flowing  into  them.  Stickeen  River,  towards  the  Alaska 
frontier,  the  most  recent  gold-field,  has  been  successfully 
worked  since  1875,  and  continues  to  yield  an  abundant 
return.  But  though  the  rumor  of  river-beds  of  golden 
sand  is  the  readiest  of  all  stimulants  to  emigration,  a  rush 
of  gold-diggers  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  addition  to  the 
population  of  a  young  colony;  nor  is  wealth  thus  easily 
acquired  generally  turned  to  good  account  The  immigrant 

Spulation  included  bands  of  lawless  adventurers,  Texans,. 
exicans,  Spaniards,  Californian.  Australian,  American, 
and  Chinese  gold-diggers,  with  a  Heterogeneous  gatherins 
of  reckless  fortune-hunters  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  necefldtj  for  some  regnlarlj-^rganized  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  control  such  a  population  made  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  a 
province  of  tlie  Dominion  all  the  more  welcome  to  the 
mdustrioos  settlers  who  were  there  seeking  a  permanent 
home. 

Under  the  new  orderly  rule  the  crowd  of  gold-seekers 
was  speedily  followed  by  emigrants  in  pursuit  of  more  set- 
tled industry.  Agricultural  laborers  soon  found  that  the 
eolden  harvest  could  be  secured  to  themselves  by  providing 
for  the  miners  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  It  is  probablv  no 
exaggeration  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  gold  carried  out 
of  the  province  from  1856  to  1875  as  not  less  than 
$36,000,000.  Much  of  this  might  be  considered  as  pro- 
ductive of  no  direct  benefit  to  the  country.  Indirectly, 
however,  it  has  largely  contributed  to  tlie  opening  up  oi 
the  new  province,  and  making  its  many  attractions  known. 
It  led  to  the  construction  of  roads,  developed  the  mining 
districts,  enoonraged  agricultural  and  general  trade,  and 
stimulated  the  growth  of  permanent  settlements.  In  1841 
the  **  Vincennes"  shi])  of  the  American  exploring  ex|)edi- 
tion  entered  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca;  and  Dr.  Pickering 
has  preserved  a  vivid  picture  of  the  forbidding  aspect  of 
rudest  savage  life  which  then  met  his  eve.  Contrasting  the 
then  strange  uncultivated  scenes  of  that  wild  coast  with 
the  familiar  centres  of  American  civilization  on  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  same  continent,  he  says,  "Scarcely  two 
centuries  ago  our  New  England  shores  presented  only 
scenes  like  that  before  me:  and  what  is  to  be  the  lafise 
of  the  third?"  Within  less  than  twenty  years  thereafter 
the  town  of  Victoria  was  rising  on  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
that  of  New  Westminster  on  the  neighboring  mainland. 
The  printing  press  was  in  full  operation.  The  British 
Colonittf  the^eip  Westminster  Times,  and  otlier  newspapers 
were  in  circulation,  where  so  recently  the  Indian  trail  and 
wigwam  were  the  sole  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man. 
The  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  province  exported 
during  the  year  ending  June,  1874,  are  valued  in  The 
Trade  and  NamgatUm  Returns  for  the  year  at  $2,120,624 ; 
the  customs  receipts  are  being  chiefly  expended  on  public 
works,  and  the  varied  resources  of  the  country  have  been 
rapidly  develo|)ed  and  turned  to  the  best  account. 

Mineral; — The  mineral  products  of  British  Columbia  still 
•ocupy  the  foremost  place  in  its  exports.  They  are  ralued  in 
1874  at  $l,.35l,145.  But  it  is  imporUnt  for  the  future  prog- 
ress of  the  young  prorince  on  the  Paeifio  that  its  minerals 
include  coal.  Mr.  Uoretsky,  in  his  Canada  on  the  Pacific,  de- 
scribes the  shipping  of  coal  at  Vancouver  Island  for  the  San 
Francisco  market,  where  it  sella  at  $12  per  ton ;  and  Mr.  Grant, 
in  his  Ocean  to  Ocean,  reports  his  visit  to  Nanaimo,  with  a 
population  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  all  dcponUing  on  the 
neighboring  Douglas  mine.  "The  manager,  he  says,  "in* 
formed  us  that  they  would  probably  ship  50,000  tons  th'is  season, 
and  that  next  year  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  ship  100,000 
or  more.  The  coal  measures  which  the  few  seams  now  worked 
represent  extend  over  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island."  Fine  anthracite  coal  is  also  found  near  the  coast,  and 
in  vast  quantities,  of  superior  quality,  on  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island;  and  about  160  miles  in  the  interior,  on  the  River 
Nicholas,  50,671  tons  of  coal  were  exported  in  1874  to  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  the  value  of  which  was  $278,213. 

When  the  census  was  taken  in  1870,  the  population  of  the 
little  capital  of  Victoria  amounted  only  to  3270,  including  211 
Chinese,  but  exclusive  of  Indians.  Already  it  exceeds  5000 
souls  of  very  diverse  character  and  nationality,  but  with 
abundant  energy,  and  an  assurance  of  progress.  The  Qov- 
ernmont  of  the  Dominion  is  extending  its  aid  to  the  young 
province  with  a  liberal  hand.  In  the  fiscal  year  1872-3,  the 
total  receipts  to  the  Dominion  from  all  sources  in  British 
Columbia  amounted  to  $417,409;  while  the  expenditure, — 
apart  from  railway  surveys, — was  $639,037.  The  same  spirit 
still  prevails.  Buildings  are  in  progress  in  Victoria  for  a 
post-office,  savings  bank,  Qovernment  and  Indian  department; 
plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  a  custom  house  and  revenue 
office ;  and  the  efficient  organisation  of  courts  of  law  and  a  system 
of  police  is  being  followed  up  by  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary. 

Fitheriet. — Attention  is  now  being  energetically  directed  to 
the  treasures  of  the  ocean,  the  value  of  which  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  native  tribes.  Mr.  J.  W.  Puwell,  Indian  com- 
missioner, in  a  report  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  dated  at 
Victoria,  February  4,  1875,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and 
the  results  of  efforts  to  encourage  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
thus  proceeds : — 

"  Fish  is  the  great  staple  product  of  all  the  coast  Indians,  and 
owing  to  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  with  which  Brifioh  Co- 
lombia is  most  bountifully  supplied,  affords  the  chief  means  of 


subsistence  to  almost  all  of  the  interior  tribes.  All  kinds  of  flik 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Northern  Pacific  waters; 
but  the  salmon,  of  which  there  are  some  six  varieties,  is  the 
most  constant  and  appreciated  article  of  diet.  The  fish  is  now 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  this  provinee. 
The  dog-fish  is  caught  in  large  quantities  for  the  oil  oontained 
in  the  liver,  which  not  only  forms  a  common  article  of  barter 
between  Indians  themselves,  but  is  sold  to  and  exported  as  one 
of  the  chief  products  of  the  country  by  the  Whites. 

"  The  exports  of  fish,  fish-oil,  and  furs  (the  two  latter  beinK 
almost  solely  obtained  by  Indians)  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June,  1874,  were: — 

Fish $69,665  00 

Fish-oil 44,453  00  27.638  00 

Furs 307,625  00  200,407  00 

Total $421,743  00  $228,045  00" 

All  this,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  remembranoe,  is  the  prodnes 
of  native  Indian  enterprise,  under  the  stimulus  suppliea  by  the 
White  traders.  The  co-operation  indeed  extends  to  other  in- 
dustries besides  those  of  the  hunter  and  the  fisher.  The  fiir- 
bearing  animals  of  the  province  include  the  bear,  beaver,  land 
and  sea  otters,  fur  ana  hair  seals,  martens,  minks,  raeoon^ 
fishers,  wolverines,  wolves,  foxes,  lynx,  ermines,  skunks,  sad 
pumas.  Besides  the  produce  resulting  from  the  hunting  and 
trapping  of  these  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  fVuits  of  native 
industry  in  the  fisheries  of  the  rivers  and  the  coasts,  the  Indian 
commissioner  also  notes  the  collection  of  cranberries  as  another 

Cluctive  resource  of  native  industry.  The  export  of  eraa- 
ies  from  British  Columbia  varies  aooording  to  favorable  or 
less  productive  seasons.  In  the  year  1874,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  poor  season,  cranberries,  gathered  by  the  Indians,  wtrs 
exported  to  the  value  of  $2011. 

With  such  results  from  the  unregulated  labors  of  rude  Indian 
tribes,  it  is  maniftet  how  great  must  be  the  resources  of  the 
country,  not  only  in  the  furs,  which  have  long  been  an  object 
of  trade,  but  in  the  unheeded  fisheries  of  the  ocean  and  riven. 
The  whale  still  frequents  the  coast,  and  is  pursued  with  success 
by  the  Clallums,  Macaws,  and  other  coast  tribes.  Now  regular 
companies  are  being  formed  for  its  capture.  In  1871  the  "  British 
Columbia  Whaling  Company  "  had  produced  20,000  gallons  of 
oil ;  and  the  results  continue  on  a  progressive  scale.  The  dog- 
fish also,  which  has  long  been  an  object  of  special  favor  among 
the  Indians,  is  now  taken  in  large  quantities  by  the  Whites  for 
its  oil.  In  1870  the  produce  of  this  fishery  alone  yielded  50.000 
gallons  of  oil;  and  toe  |)rice  which  it  commanded  in  California 
has  since  proved  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  increased  seal  in  pros- 
ecuting the  fisheries.  Cod,  halibut,  haddock,  salmon,  sturgeon, 
smelt,  and  sardines,  all  abound  along  the  coasts,  or  in  the  straits 
and  estuaries,  and  with  the  growing  population  and  wealth, 
both  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  neighboring  States  of  the 
Pacific,  the  value  of  this  branch  of  industry  must  rapidly  in- 
crease. The  riches  of  the  sea  must  indeed,  in  the  end,  far  out- 
rival all  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines,  and  may  yet  rival  the 
fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Even  now,  with 
a  sparse  population,  and  trade  in  its  infancy,  the  exports  of  the 
fisheries  for  1874  are  valued  at  $1 14,118. 

The  province  of  British  Columbia  has  the  same  advantage 
over  the  neighboring  States  of  the  Pacific,  owing  to  climate 
and  favorable  geographical  position,  which  the  eastern  prov- 
inces enjoy  in  comparison  with  the  States  on  the  Atlantic. 
This  is  specially  manifest  in  the  value  of  its  timber;  and  this 
must  go  on  increasing  with  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding 
States.  Already  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  forest  has 
amounted  in  the  year  1874  to  $260,1 16 :  and  in  its  varioui  foros 
of  planks,  spars,  laths,  and  shingles,  it  is  being  exported,  not 
only  to  the  neighboring  States  and  to  South  America,  but  to 
Australia  and  China,  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain.  The  white 
and  yellow  pine  and  the  valuable  Douglas  pine  abound.  Cedar 
and  hemlock  attain  to  a  great  size;  fine  oak  and  maple  are  also 
abundant;  and  the  rivers  and  the  natural  harbors  afford  every 
facility  for  a  lumber  trade  for  which  the  countries  on  both  tides 
of  the  Pacific  will  supply  as  ready  a  market  as  the  Eartera 
States  and  the  port#  f  Europe  afford  to  the  lumberers  of  the 
provinces  of  Eastern  Canada. 

Already  railway  enterprise  is  abundantly  stimulated  by  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  this  young  province;  and  now 
the  great  question  of  the  future  is  the  route  of  the  pmjecled 
Pacific  Railway,  and  its  terminus  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
disputes  between  the  Provincial  Government  and  thst  of  the 
Dominion  relative  to  its  immediate  construction  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  local  irritation.  In  the  summer  of  1^7^,  the 
Earl  of  Dufferin.  as  Govern  or- General  of  the  Dominion,  msde 
a  tour  through  British  Columbia,  and  greatly  contribufcd  lo  a 
more  reasonable  feeling  by  his  conciliatory  mediation.  The 
conMtructiun  of  a  railway  through  the  province  is  attended  witk 
more  than  the  usual  difficulties.  In  contrast  to  the  vwt  level 
ranges  of  prairie  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lt>  mr- 
face  is  extremely  irregular;  and  the  selection  of  a  railwar  route 
is  controlled  by  the  necessity  of  finding  both  a  psM  throogb 
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Ch»  Boeky  MoanUinf  and  a  laitable  aooess  to  the  seaboard. 
Tellow  Head  PaH  affords  what  appears  to  be  the  most  adTan- 
tageoos  route,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3700  feet  above  the  level 
tf  the  sea.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  this  an  irregular  pla- 
teaa  extends  to  within  less  than  100  miles  of  the  coast,  where 
the  Cascade  Range  is  reached.  From  this  the  descent  to  the 
coast  is  abrupt;  the  rivers  have  furrowed  deep' channels,  or 
directed  their  courses  into  the  natural  caflons  of  this  rugged 
coast-line,  and  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  selecting 
an  available  route.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
for  700  miles  northward,  the  coast  is  indented  with  numerous 
failets  which  cut  deep  into  the  land,  and  are  comparable  to  the 
ragged  fiords  of  Norway.  Bute  Inlet,  which  was  first  selected 
as  the  terminus  of  a  proposed  route  through  the  Homathoo 
Valley,  is  of  this  character.  It  is  an  exposed  sound,  walled  by 
lofty  cliffs,  and  with  its  waters  of  great  depth,  so  that  no  suit- 
able roadstead  or  anchorage  is  available.  The  latest  surveys 
(1S70)  indicate  that  the  line  must  pass  by  the  Fraser  River  to 
New  Westminster,  where  suitable  natural  harborage  can  be 
found.  The  chief  objection  to  this  route  is  its  vicinity  to  the 
frontier,  so  that  it  very  partially  opens  up  the  interior  of  the 
OMntry.  But  Dean  Inlet,  which  has  been  advocated  as  a  pref- 
vable  terminus,  lies  too  far  to  the  north.  The  project  of  an 
interooeanic  railway  through  British  American  territory  is,  un- 
der any  circnmsUnces,  a  bold  one ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
being  preseed  onward  to  practical  realisation  abundantly  illus- 
tiatet  the  enterprise  of  this  young  country,  which  only  requires 
the  increased  population  which  such  facilities  would  supply  to 
develop  its  inexhaustible  resources. 

Altogether,  evidence  enough  has  already  been  disclosed  to 
show  toe  great  ftiture  which  is  in  store  for  the  Canadian  prov- 
boes  on  the  Pacific.  The  next  decennial  census  will  embrace 
British  Columbia,  and  furnish  more  definite  statistics  as  to  its 
industrial  progress  and  natural  resources.  A  steady  influx  of 
•migration  of  the  best  quality  is  its  first  great  need.  The  pres- 
ent population,  apart  from  the  native  Indian  and  half-breed,  is 
ef  a  very  miseellaneous  character,  including  British,  Canadian, 
American,  French,  Qerman,  and  Chinese  seiders,  with  as  yet  a 
large  preponderance  of  the  male  sex. 

In  tne  Tabtet  of  the  Trade  and  Ntxvigation  of  the  Domwion/or 
lS74t  the  province  of  British  Columbia  not  only  exceeds  in  the 
value  of  its  exports  both  the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Manitoba,  but  it  exhibits  the  exceptionably  favorable  con- 
tiast  of  an  excess  in  value  of  exports  over  imports.  The  total 
value  of  all  goods  imported  for  the  year  1874  amounted  to 
$2,048,530,  while  the  value  of  its  exports  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  $2,130,624. 

Under  the  principles  of  oonfedenttion,  the  full  rights  of  self- 
government  and  representative  institutions,  both  in  its  own 
loeal  parliament  and  iu  that  of  the  Dominion,  have  been  ac- 
sordea  to  this  youug  proviuce.  It  has^its  own  lieutenant-gov- 
smor  and  Legislative  Assembly,  and  is  represented  at  Ottawa 
by  three  senators  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
hi  the  Dominion  ParliamenL  (d.  w.) 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  the  United  States  of  Amerias 
capital  of  the  State  of  Oliio,  in  Franklin  county,  is  situated 
on  the  Scioto,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  about  100  miles  north- 
ettt  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  well  laid  out  on  a  level  site  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  poesesses  very  broad  and 
bandsonie  streets,  pleasantly  shadeid  with  elm-trees.  High 
Street  is  its  principal  thoroughfare,  and  Capitol  Square  one 
of  the  most  spacious  of  its  open  areas;  while  Broad  Street, 
120  feet  wide,  is  laid  out  for  a  stretoh  of  two  miles.  As  the 
capital  of  the  State,  it  contains  the  usual  public  buildings, 
which  are  of  a  higher  clwracter  than  are  to  be  found  in 
other  cities  of  the  Union.  The  Capitol  is  an  imposing  ed- 
ifice built  of  grey  Ifmestone,  with  a  rotunda  150  feet  nigh. 
It  covers  an  area  of  55,936  square  feet,  and  its  internal 
accommodation  is  most  complete.  There  are  also  in  and 
around  the  city  the  penitentiary,  extending  over  more  than 
10  acres  of  ground,  and  accommodating  upwards  of  1000 
prisoners ;  the  new  lunatic  asylum,  capable  of  containing 
600  patients;  the  blind  asylum,  the  idiot  asylum,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  the  United  States  arsenal,  various  hos- 
pitals and  cbari table  institutions,  a  city  hall,  a  county  court- 
Doose,  a  county  infirmary,  the  Starling  medical  college,  the 
Lutheran  university,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
the  odd-fellows'  hall,  ana  the  opera-house.  The  city  pos- 
sesses a  fine  park  of  about  40  acres,  named  in  honor  of 
hs  donor,  Dr.  Lincoln  Goodale,  and  another  of  eoual  extent 
cdled  the  City  Park.  The  grounds  of  the  Franklin  County 
Agricultural  Society  occupy  83  acren,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  10.  The  manufac- 
tores  of  the  city  are  rather  miscellaneous,  and  none  of  them 
have  as  yet  developed  to  any  great  proportions;  flour-mills, 
SDgineering  works,  and  factories  for  agricultural  imple- 
nents,  brushes,  carriages,  hameas,  files,  and  furniture  are 


among  the  chief  establishments.  Bailways  radiate  from 
Columbus  in  all  directions;  and  it  has  water-communica- 
tion by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  Canal.  The  first 
settlement  of  Columbus  dates  from  1812;  its  boroueh 
charter  was  bestowed  in  1816,  when  H  also  became  the 
seat  of  the  State  Qovemment ;  it  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  county  In  1824.  and  ten  years  after  was  rais^  to  the 
rank  of  a  city.  The  population  in  1830  was  2437;  in 
1850,  17,832;  and  in  1870,  31,274. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Muscogee  county,  in  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Chattahoochee,  opposite  the  town  of  Girard,  84  miles 
south-west  of  Macon.  Tlie  river  which  here  separates  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  is  navigable  from  Colum- 
bus to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  affords  ready  communication  with  extensive 
cotton-growing  districts.  A  change  in  the  level  of  the 
rirer  at  this  place  furnishes  a  strong  head  of  water,  which 
has  been  turned  to  practical  use  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  and  other  hydraulic  contrivances.  The  town,  which 
occupies  a  pretty  extensive  area,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
its  streets  are  of  a  good  breadth,  it  contains  a  court- 
house, a  temperance  hall,  and  several  churches.  Its  chief 
industry  is  connected  with  the  cotton  trade,  but  there  are 
also  some  flour-mills  and  other  works.  The  town  dates 
from  1828,  when  it  was  laid  out  on  the  Coweta  Reserve. 
Population  in  1850,  5042,  and  in  1870,  7401,  of  whom  3204 
were  colored. 

COLUMBUS,  Christopher  (e.  1436-1506),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Dominico  Colombo  and  Susanna  Fontanarossa, 
and  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1435  or  1436,  the  exact  date 
being  uncertain.  His  father  was  a  wool-comber,  of  some 
small  means,  who  was  yet  living  two  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  West  Indies,  and  who  removed  his  business 
from  Genoa  to  Savona  in  1469.  His  eldest  boy  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Pa  via,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  where  he  probably 
received  instruction  in  nautical  astronomy  from  Antonio 
da  Terzago  and  Stefano  di  Faensa.  On  his  removal  from 
the  university  it  appears  that  he  worked  for  some  months 
at  his  father's  trade  ;^  but  on  reaching  hb  fifteenth  year  he 
made  his  choice  of  life,  and  became  a  sailor. 

Of  his  apprenticeship,  and  the  first  yean  of  his  career, 
no  records  exist.  The  whole  of  his  earlier  life,  indeed,  is 
dubious  and  conjectural,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  half  dozen 
dark  and  evasive  chapters  devoted  by  Fernando,  his  son 
and  biographer,  to  the  first  half  century  of  his  father's 
times.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  these  unknown 
years  were  stormy,  laborious,  and  eventful;  "wherever 
ship  has  sailed,"  he  writes,  "  there  have  I  journeyed."  He 
is  known,  among  other  places,  to  have  visited  England, 
"  Ultima  Thule^'  (Iceland),  the  Guinea  coast^  and  the 
Greek  Isles;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  some  time 
in  the  service  of  Ren^  of  Provence,  for  whom  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  intercepted  and  seized  a  Venetian  galley 
with  great  bravery  and  audacity.  According  to  his  son, 
too,  he  sailed  with  Colombo  el  Mozo,  a  bold  sea  captain 
and  privateer ;  and  a  sea  fight  under  this  commander  was 
tlie  means  of  bringing  him  ashore  in  Portugal.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  was  preparing  himself  for  greater 
achievements  by  reading  and  meditating  on  the  works  of 
Ptolemy  and  Marinus,  of  Nearchus  and  Pliny^  the  Chs* 
mooraphia  of  Cardinal  Aliaco,  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo 
and  Mandeville.  He  mastered  all  the  sciences  essential  to 
his  calling,  learned  to  draw  charts  and  construct  spheres, 
and  thus  fitted  himself  to  become  a  consummate  practical 
seaman  and  navigator. 

In  1470  he  arrived  at  Lisbon,  after  being   j^^^  ^f  ^ 
wrecked  in  a  sea  fight  that  began  ofiT  Cape  St.    western 
Vincent,  and  escaping  to  land  on  a  plank.    In   pa»aso  to 
Portugal  he  married  Pelipa  Munnis  Ferestrello,       ^ 
daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry, 
called  the  Navigator,  one  of  the  early  colonists  and  the 
first  governor  of   Porto  Santo,  an  island  ofi*  Madeira. 
Columbus  visited  the  island,  and  employed  his  time  in 
making  maps  and  charts  for  a  livelihood,  while  he  pored 
over  the  logs  and  papers  of  his  decea8e<i  faiher-in-law,  and 
talked  with  old  seamen  of  their  voyages,  and  of  tlie  mystery 
of  the  western  seas.    About  this  time,  too,  he  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  world 
remained  undiscovered,  and  step  bv  step  to  have  con- 
ceived that  design  of  reaching  Asia  by  sailing  west  which 
was  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  A meriuL    In  1474  wt 
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6z^  him  expounding  his  views  to  P^la  Toscanelli,  the 
Florentine  physician  and  oosmographer,  and  receiving  the 
heartiest  encouragement. 

These  views  he  supported  with  tliree  dijBTerent  arguments, 
derived  from  natural  reasons,  from  the  theories  of  geog^ 
raphers,  and  from  the  reports  and  traditions  of  mariners. 
"  He  believed  the  world  to  be  a  sphere,"  says  Helps ;  "  he 
under-estimated  its  size ;  he  over-estimated  tlie  size  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  The  farther  that  continent  extended  to 
Uie  east,  the  nearer  it  came  round  towards  Spain."  And 
he  had  but  to  turn  from  the  marvellous  propositions  of 
Mandeville  and  Aliaco  to  become  the  recipient  of  con- 
fidences more  marvellous  still.  The  air  was  full  of  rumors, 
and  the  weird  imaginings  of  many  generations  of  medieval 
navigators  had  taken  shape  and  substance,  and  appeared 
bodily  to  men's  eyes.  Martin  Vicente,  a  Portuguese 
nilot|  had  found,  400  leagues  to  tlie  westward  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  after  a  westerly  gale  of  many  days'  duration, 
apiece  of  strange  wood,  wrought,  but  not  with  iron;  Pedro 
Correa,  hb  own  brother-in-law,  had  seen  another  sudi 
waif  at  Porto  Santo,  with  great  canes  capable  of  holding 
four  quarts  of  wine  between  joint  and  joint,  and  had  heard 
of  two  men  being  washed  up  at  Flores,  **  very  broad-iaced, 
and  differing  in  aspect  from  Christians."  West  of  the 
Azores  now  and  then  there  hove  in  sight  the  mysterious 
islands  of  St.  Brandan;  and  200  leagues  west  of  the 
Canaries  lay  somewhere  the  lost  Island  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  that  two  valiant  Genoese  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  discover.  In  his  northern  journey,  too,  some  vague 
and  formless  traditions  may  nave  reached  his  ear,  of 
the  voyages  of  Biom  and  Lief,  and  of  the  pleasant  coasts 
of  Helleland  and  Vinland  that  lay  towards  the  setting 
sun.  All  were  hints  and  rumors  to  bid  the  bold  mariner 
sail  westward,  and  this  he  at  length  determined  to  do. 
^^^  The  concnrrence  of  some  state  or  sovereign, 

jjjjj^  *  however,  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  this 
design.  The  Senate  of  Genoa  had  the  honor 
to  receive  the  first  ofier,  and  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
it.  Rejected  by  his  native  city,  the  projector  turned  next 
to  John  II.  of  Portugal.  This  king  nad  already  an  open 
field  for  discovery  and  enterprise  along  the  African  coast ; 
but  he  listened  to  the  Genoese,  and  referred  him  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Geographical  Affairs.  The  counciPs 
report  was  altogether  ad7er8e  ;  but  the  king,  who  was  yet 
incHned  to  favor  the  theory  of  Columbus,  assented  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  bisliop  of  Ceuta  that  the  plan  should  be 
carried  out  in  secret  and  without  Columbus's  knowledge 
by  means  of  a  caravel  or  light  frigate.  The  caravel  was 
despatched,  but  it  returned  after  a  brief  absence,  the  sailors 
having  lost  heart,  and  having  refused  to  venture  farther. 
Upon  discovering  this  dishonorable  transaction  Columbus 
felt  so  outraged  and  indignant  that  he  sent  off  his  brother 
Bartholomew  to  England  with  letters  for  Henry  VII.,  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  his  ideas.  He  himself  left 
Lisbon  for  Spain  (1484),  taking  with  him  his  son  Diego, 
the  only  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Felipa  Munnis,  wno 
was  by  this  time  dead.  He  departed  secretly, — according 
to  some  writers,  to  give  the  slip  to  King  John,  according 
to  others,  to  escape  his  creditors.  Three  years  after  (20tn 
March,  1488)  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  king  to  "  Christopher 
Colon,  our  especial  friend,"  inviting  him  to  return,  and 
assuring  him  against  arrest  and  proceedings  of  any  kind ; 
but  it  was  then  too  late. 

Columbus  next  betook  himself  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
seems  to  have  proposed  his  plan  first  to  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  (who  was  at  first  attracted  by  it,  but  finally  threw 
it  up  as  visionary  and  impracticable),  and  next  to  the  duke 
of  Medina  Cell.  The  latter  gave  him  great  encouragement, 
entertained  him  for  two  years,  and  even  determined  to  fur- 
nish liim  with  the  three  or  four  caravels.  Finally,  however, 
being  deterred  by  the  consideration  that  the  enterprise  was 
too  vast  for  a  subject,  he  turned  his  guest  from  the  deter- 
mination he  had  come  to  of  making  instant  application  at 
the  court  of  France,  by  writing  on  his  behalf  to  Queen 
Isabella;  and  Columbus  repaired  to  the  court  at  Cordova 
at  her  bidding. 

It  was  an  ill  moment  for  the  navigator's  fortune.  Castile 
and  Leon  were  in  the  thick  of  that  strngffle  which  resulted 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Moors ;  and  neither  Ferdinand  nor 
Isabella  had  time  to  listen.  The  adventurer  was  indeed 
kindly  received ;  he  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Alonzo 
de  Qointanilla,  whom  he  speedily  converted  into  an  enthu- 
~  ''^tic  supporter  of  his  theory.  He  made  many  other  friends, 


and  here  met  with  Beatrix  Enriques,  the  mother  of  his  second 
son,  Fernando. 

From  Cordova  Columbus  followed  the  court  to  Salamano^ 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  ^rand  cardinal. 
Pedro  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  "  the  third  king  of  Spain." 
The  cardinal,  while  approving  the  project,  thought  that  it 
savored  strongly  of  heterodoxy ;  but  an  interview  with  the 
projector  brought  him  over,  and  through  his  influence 
Columbus  at  last  got  audience  of  the  kmg.  The  matter 
was  finally  referred,  however,  to  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
who  in  1487  summoned  a  junta  of  astronomers  and  coS' 
mo^raphers  to  confer  with  Columbus,  and  examine  hb 
design  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  it.  The 
Dominicans  of  Son  Esteban  in  Salamanca  entertained 
Columbus  during  the  conference.  The  jurors,  who  were 
most  of  them  ecclesiastics,  were  by  no  means  unprejudiced, 
nor  were  they  disposed  to  abandon  their  pretensions  to 
knowledge  without  a  struggle.  Columbus  argued  his  point, 
but  was  overwhelmed  with  Biblical  texts,  with  quotations 
from  the  great  divines,  with  theological  objections ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  junta  was  adjourn^  In  1489  Columbua, 
who  had  been  following  the  oonrt  from  place  to  place  (bil- 
leted in  towns  as  an  officer  of  the  king's,  and  gratified  m>m 
time  to  time  with  sums  of  money  toward  his  expenses),  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Malaga.  In  1490  the  junta  decided 
that  his  project  was  vain  and  impracticable,  and  that  it  did 
not  become  their  highnesses  to.have  anything  to  do  with  it; 
and  this  was  confirmed,  with  some  reservation,  by  their 
highnesses  themselves,  at  Seville. 

Columbus  was  now  in  despair.  He  at  once  betook  him- 
self to  Huelva,  where  his  brother-in-law  resided,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  ship  for  France.  He  halted,  however, 
at  Palos,  a  little  njaritime  town  in  Andalusia.  At  the 
monastery  of  La  Kabida  he  knocked  and  asked  for  bread 
and  water  for  his  boy  Die^o,  and  presently  got  into  conver- 
sation with  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  the  guardian,  who 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  monastery,  and 
introduced  him  to  Garci  Fernandez,  a  physician  and  an 
ardent  student  of  geography.  To  these  good  men  did 
Columbus  propound  his  theory  and  explain  his  plan. 
Juan  Perez  had  been  the  queen's  confessor ;  he  wrote  to 
her,  and  was  summoned  to  lier  presence;  and  money  was 
sent  to  Columbus,  to  bring  him  onc&more  to  court.  He 
reached  Granada  in  time  to  witness  the  surrender  of  the 
city;  and  negotiations  were  resumed.  Columbus  believed 
in  his  mission,  and  stood  out  for  high  terms ;  he  asked  the 
rank  of  Admiral  at  once,  the  vice-royaltv  of  all  he  should 
discover,  and  a  tenth  of  all  the  gain,  by  conquest  or  by 
trade.  These  conditions  were  rejected,  and  the  negotiationfl 
were  again  interrupted.  An  interview  with  Mendoza  ap- 
pears to  have  followed ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1492,  Columbus  actually  set  out  for  France.  At  length, 
however,  on  the  entreaty  of  Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  Isabella 
was  induced  to  determine  on  the  expedition.  A  messenger 
was  sent  after  Columbus,  and  overtook  him  at  the  Brio^ 
of  Pines,  about  two  leagues  from  Granada.  He  returned 
to  tlie  camp  at  Santa  F6;  and  on  17th  April,  1492,  the 
agreement  between  him  and  their  Catholic  majesties  wis 
signed  and  sealed. 

His  aims  were  nothing  less  than  the  discovery 
of  the  marvellous  province  of  Cipango  and  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Grand  Khan, 
to  whom  he  received  a  royal  letter  of  introduction.  The 
town  of  Palos  was  ordered  to  find  him  two  ships,  and  these 
were  soon  placed  at  his  disposal.  But  no  crews  could  be 
got  together,  in  spite  of  the  mdemnity  ofi*ered  to  all  crim- 
inals and  broken  men  who  would  serve  on  the  expedition; 
and  had  not  Juan  Peres  succeeded  in  interesting  Martin 
Al6nzo  Pinzon  and  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  in  the  cause, 
Columbus's  departure  had  been  long  delayed.  At  last,  how- 
ever, men,  ships,  and  stores  were  ready.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  the  ''  Santa  Maria,''  a  decked  ship,  with  a  crew 
of  50  men,  commanded  by  the  Admiral  in  person  ;  and  of 
two  caravels,  the  "  Pinta,  with  30  men,  under  Martin  Pin- 
zon, and  the  *'  Nifia,"  with  24  men,  under  his  brother  Vicente 
Yaflez,  afterwards  (1499)  the  first  to  croes  the  line  in  the 
American  Atlantic  The  adventurers  numbered  120  souk; 
and  on  Friday,  8d  August,  1492,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  little  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out  for  the  Canaiy 
Islands. 

An  abstract  of  the  Admiral's  diary  made  by  the  Bishop 
Las  Cusas  is  yet  extant ;  and  from  it  maiiv  partipuLuB  may 
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He  gleaned  oonceming  this  fitst  voyage.  Three  days  after 
the  dfaipe  had  net  sail  the  "PinU"  loat  her  rudder; 
the  Admiral  was  in  some  alarm,  bat  oomfbrted  himself 
with  the  reflectioo  that  Martin  Pinaon  was  energetic  and 
ready-witted;  they  had,  however,  to  put  lit  (Angust 
9)  at  Teoerifie,  to  refit  the  caravel.  On  6th  September 
the^r  weighed  anchor  once  more  with  all  haste,  Columbos 
having  been  informed  that  three  Portuguese  caravels 
were  on  the  look-out  for  him.  On  13th  September  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  were  for  tlie  first  time 
observed;  on  the  15th  a  wonderful  meteor  fell  into  the 
sea  at  four  or  five  leagues  distance.  On  the  16th  they 
arrived  at  those  vast  plains  of  seaweed  called  the  Sargasso 
Sea;  and  thenceforward,  writes  the  Admiral,  they  had  most 
temperate  breezes,  the  sweetness  of  the  mornings  beinff 
■MSt  delightful,  the  weather  like  an  Andalusian  April,  and 
only  the  song  of  the  nightingale  wnnting.  9*^  the  I7th 
the  men  began  to  murmur ;  they  were  frightened  by  the 
strange  phenomena  of  the  variations  of  the  compass,  but 
the  explanation  Columbus  gave  restored  their  tranqnil- 
litv.  On  the  18th  they  saw  many  birds,  and  a  great 
ridge  of  low-lying  cloud ;  and  they  expected  to  see  land. 
On  tiie  20th  they  saw  two  pelicans,  and  were  sure  the  land 
mast  be  near.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed, 
and  the  men  began  to  be  afraid  and  discontented;  ana 
thenceforth  Columbus,  who  was  keeping  all  the  while  a 
doable  reckonings — one  for  the  crew  and  one  for  himself — 
had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  men  from  the  ex- 
oenes  which  they  meditated.  On  the  25th  Alonso  Pinzon 
nised  the  cry  of  land,  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm ;  as  did 
the  rumor  to  the  same  effect  on  the  7th  October,  when  the 
^Nifia"  hoisted  a  flag  and  fired  a  gun.  On  the  11th  the 
'^Pinta"  fished  up  a  cane,  a  log  of  wood,  a  stick  wrought 
with  iron,  and  a  board,  and  the  "Nifia''  sighted  a  stake 
covered  with  dog^mses ;  **  and  with  these  signs  all  of  them 
breathed,  and  were  glad."  At  ten  o'clock  on  that  night 
Amj>rf^  Coiumbns  perceived  and  pointed  out  a  light 
tiaooTerad.    ^^^  >  ^v^^  ^^  ^wo  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 

the  12th  October,  1492,  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  a 
sailor  aboard  the  ''Nifia,"  announced  tlie  appearance  of 
what  proved  to  be  the  New  World.  The  land  sighted  was 
an  island,  called  by  the  Indians  Guanahani,  and  named  by 
Columbus  San  Salvador.^ 

The  same  morning  Columbus  landed,  richly  clad,  and 
bearing  the  royal  banner  of  Spain.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  brothen  Pinson,  bearing  banners  of  the  Green 
CroBB,  a  device  of  his  Own,  and  by  great  part  of  the  crew. 
When  they  all  had  "  given  thanks  to  GkHl,  kneeling  upon 
the  shore,  and  kissed  the  ground  with  tears  of  joy,  for  the 
great  mercy  received,"  the  Admiral  named  the  island,  and 
took  solemn  possession  of  it  for  their  Catholic  majesties  of 
Oastile  and  Leon.  At  the  same  time  such  of  the  crews  as 
had  shown  themselves  doubtful  and  mutinous  sought  his 
pardon  weeping,  and  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet 
_^.  Into  the  details  of  this  voyage,  of  highest  in- 

diacoverles.   ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  i^  ^  impossible  to  go  farther.     It 

will  be  enough  to  sav  that  it  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands  of  Santa  Maria  del  Concepcion,  £x- 
Qma,  Isabella,  Juanna  or  Cuba,  Bohio,  the  Cuban  Archi- 
pelago (named  by  its  finder  the  Jardin  del  Rey),  the 
island  of  Santa  Catalina,  and  that  of  Hispaniola,  now 
called  Haiti,  or  San  Domingo.  Off  the  last  of  these  the 
**  Santa  Maria''  went  aground,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  steersman.  No  lives  were  last,  but  the  ship  had  to 
be  unloaded  and  abandoned ;  and  Columbus,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  return  to  Europe  with  the  news  of  his  achievement, 
TCBolved  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  island,  to  build  a  fort  out 
of  the  material  of  the  stranded  hulk,  ana  to  leave  the  crew. 
The  fort  was  called  La  Navidad;  43  Europeans  were 
placed  in  charge;  and  on  16th  January,  1493,  Columbus, 
who  had  lost  sight  of  Martin  Pinzon,  set  sail  alone  in  the 
•*Nifla"  for  the  east;  and  four  days  afterwards  the  "Pinta" 
joined  her  sister  ship  off  Monte  Christo.  A  storm,  how- 
ever, separated  the  v««els,  and  a  long  battle  with  the  trade 
winds  caused  great  delay;  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th 
February  that  Columbus  reached  the  island  of  Santa  Maria 
hi  the  Asores.  Here  he  was  threatened  with  capture  by 
the  Portuguese  governor,  whu  could  not  for  some  time  be 

1  Helps  refers  to  the  island  as  **oDe  of  the  Bahamas.**  It  has  heeo 
nrtoosly  ideotified— with  Turk's  Island,  by  Nararrete  (1825);  with 
Oit  Island,  by  Irring  (1828)  and  Humboldt  (1836) ;  with  MayaRuara, 
uf  Varahafcen  (1864) ;  and  finally,  with  greatest  show  of  probabUity, 
with  WaUfng  Island,  by  liunos  (1798),  supported  by  Becher  (1856), 
Pwchd  (1857),  and  Major  (1871).  ^       "     '^'^ 


brought  to  reoogniae  his  ooramission.  On  24th  Febraary , 
however,  ho  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  on  4th  Maroi 
the  '^Nifia"  dropped  anchor  off  Lisbon.  The  king  of 
Portugal  received  the  Admiral  with  the  highest  hooon; 
and  on  13th  March  the  "Nifla"  put  out  from  ^  , 
the  Tagus,  and  two  days  afterwards,  Friday,  ^^"  ^ 
15th  March,  dropped  anchor  off  Palos.  ' 

The  court  was  at  Barcelona;  and  thither,  after  despatch- 
ing a  letter  announciuflr  his  arrival,  Columbus  prooeeded 
in  person.  Ho  entered  the  cit^  in  a  sort  of  triumphal 
prooesBton,  was  received  by  Uieir  majesties  in  full  court, 
and,  seated  in  their  presence^  related  the  story  of  his 
wanderings,  exhibiting  the  ''rich  and  strange"  spoils  of 
the  new-found  lands, — the  gold,  the  cotton,  the  parrots, 
the  curious  arms,  the  mysterious  plants,  the  unknown 
birds  and  beasts,  and  the  nine  Indians  he  had  broaght 
with  him  for  baptism.  All  his  honors  and  privileges  were 
confirmed  to  him ;  the  title  of  Don  was  conferred  on  him- 
self and  his  brothers ;  he  rode  at  the  king's  bridle ;  he  was 
served  and  saluted  as  a  grandee  of  Spain.  And,  greatest 
honor  of  all,  a  new  and  magnificent  scutcheon  was  bl*- 
soned  for  him  ^4th  May,  1493),  whereon  the  royal  castle 
and  lion  of  Casttle  and  Leon  were  combined  with  the  four 
anchors  of  his  own  old  coat  of  arms.  Nor  were  their 
Catholic  hiffhnesses  less  busy  on  their  own  account  than 
on  that  of  thoir  servant.  On  3d  and  4th  May  Alexander 
VL  granted  bulls  confirming  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Leon  all  the  lands  discovered,*  or  to  be  discovered,  beyond 
a  certain  line  of  demarcation,  on  tlie  same  terms  as  those 
on  which  the  Portuguese  held  their  colonies  alonv  the 
African  coast.  A  new  expedition  was  got  in  reamness 
with  all  possible  despatch  to  secore  and  extend  the  dis- 
coveries already  made. 

After  several  delays  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  ^^ 
on  25tli  September  and  steered  westwards.  It  ^^ 
consisted  of  three  great  carracks  (galleons),  and 
fourteen  caravels  (light  frigates),  having  on  board  about 
1500  men,  besides  the  animals  and  material  necessary  lor 
colonization.  Twelve  missionaries  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition under  the  ordere  of  Bernardo  Bull,  a  Benedictine 
friar;  and  Columbus  had  been  directed  (29th  May,  1498) 
to  endeavor  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  Christianise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  to  mase  them  presents,  and  to 
''honor  them  much,''  while  all  under  him  were  com- 
manded to  treat  them  *'  well  and  lovingly '*  ander  pain  of 
severe  punishment.  On  13th  October  tne  ships,  which 
had  pat  in  at  the  Canaries,  left  Ferro;  and  so  eariy  as 
Sunday,  3d  November,  after  a  single  storm,  "  by  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  the  wise  management  of  the  Admiral" 
land  was  sighted  to  the  west,  which  was  named  Dominica. 
Northwards  from  this  new-found  island  the  isles  of  Maria 
Galante  and  Quadaloupe  were  discovered  and  named;  and 
on  the  nortli-westem  oouise  to  La  Nayidad  those  of  Mont- 
serrat,  Antigua,  San  Martin,  and  Santa  Cmz  were  sighted, 
and  the  island  now  called  Porto  Rico  was  touched  at,  hur- 
riedly ex|)lored,  and  named  San  Juan.  On  22d  November 
Columbus  came  in  sight  of  Hispaniola,  and  sailing  easU 
ward  to  La  Navidad,  found  the  fort  burned  and  the  col- 
ony dlH^jersed.  He  decided  on  building  a  second  fort ;  and 
coasting  on  forty  miles  east  of  Ca|)e  Haytien,  he  pitched 
on  a  8i)ot  where  he  founded  the  city  and  settlement  of 
Isabella. 

The  diameter  in  which  Coiumbns  had  appeared  had 
till  now  been  that  of  the  greatest  of  mariners;  but  from 
this  ()(>int  forward  his  claims  to  supremacy  are  embar- 
r.isseil  and  complicated  with  the  long  series  of  failures, 
vexations,  miseries,  insults,  that  have  rendered  his  career 
as  a  planter  of  colonies  and  as  a  ruler  of  men  most  pitifiol 
and  remarkable. 

The  climate  of  Navidad  proved  unhealthy;  the  colonists 
were  greedy  of  gold,  impatient  of  control,  and  as  proud, 
ignorant,  and  mutinous  as  Spaniards  could  be;  and  Colum- 
bus, whose  inclinations  drew  him  westward,  was  doubtless 
glad  to  escape  tiie  worry  and  anxiety  of  his  post,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions  of  his  sovereiens  as 
to  flirt iier  discoveries.  In  January,  1494,  he  sent  liome, 
by  Antonio  dc  Torres,  that  despatch  to  their  Catholic 
higltnetsses  by  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  West  Indian  slave  trade.     He  founded  the  mining 

*  "The  conn  tries  which  he  had  dlscoyered  wereeonsidered  as  a  oart 
of  India.  Ja  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  giren 
to  them  b}  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  a  ratification  of  their  fonaor 
agreement  which  was  granted  to  Golumbus  after  his  return."— Bob* 
ertson  s  iftttoryf^  Amvioa, 
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camp  of  San  Tomaso  in  the  gold  coontiy ;  anH  on  24th 
April,  1494,  having  nominated  a  conncil  of  resencj  under 
his  brother  Diego,  and  appointed  Pedro  de  Margarite  his 
captain-general,  he  put  a^ain  to  sea.  After  following  the 
southern  shore  of  Cuba  for  some  da^  he  steered  south- 
wards, and  discovered  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  he 
namea  Santiago.  He  then  resumed  his  exploration  of  the 
Cuban  coast,  threading  hia  way  tlirou^h  a  labyrinth  of  islets 
supposed  to  be  the  Morant  Keys,  which  he  named  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Queen ;  and  after  coasting  westwards  for  many 
days,  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  contin- 
uous land,  and  caused  Perez  de  Luna,  the  notary,  to  draw 
up  a  document  attesting  his  discovery  (12th  June,  1494), 
which  was  afterwards  taken  round  and  signed,  in  presence 
of  four  witnesses,  by  the  masters,  mariners,  and  seamen  of 
his  three  caravels,  the  "Nifia,"  the  "Cardera,"  and  the 
"San  Juan."  He  then  stood  to  the  south-east,  and  sighted 
the  island  of  Evangelita;  and  after  many  days  of  difficul- 
ties and  anxieties,  he  touched  at  and  named  tlie  island  La 
Mona.  Thence  he  had  intended  to  sail  eastwards,  and 
complete  the  survey  of  the  Caribbean  Archipelago.  But 
he  was  exhausted  by  the  terrible  tear  and  wear  of  mind 
and  body  he  had  undergone  (he  says  himself  that  on  this 
expedition  he  was  three  and  thirty  days  almost  without 
any  sleep),  and  on  the  day  following  his  departure  from 
La  Mona,  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of 
sense  and  memory,  and  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  life. 
At  last,  on  29th  September,  the  little  fleet  dropped  anchor 
off  Isabella,  and  in  his  new  city  the  great  Admiral  lay  sick 
fijr  five  months. 

The  colony  was  in  a  sad  plight.  Every  one  was  discon- 
tented, and  many  were  sick,  for  the  climate  was  unhealthy 
and  there  was  nothing  to  eat.  Margarite  and  Bull  ha^ 
quitted  Hispaniola  for  Spain ;  but  ere  his  departure,  the 
former,  in  his  capacity  of  captain-general,  had  done  much 
to  outrage  and  alienate  the  Indians'.  The  strongest  mea- 
sures were  necessary  to  undo  this  mischief;  and  backed 
by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  a  bold  and  skilful  mariner, 
and  a  soldier  of  courage  and  resource,  who  had  been  with 
Dias  in  his  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Colum- 
bus proceeded  to  reduce  the  natives  under  Spanish  swav. 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  succeeded  bv  a  brilliant  eattp  de  main  in 
capturing  the  cacique  Caonabo,  and  the  rest  submitted. 
Five  ship-loads  of  Indians  were  sent  off  to  Seville  (24th 
June.  1495)  to.be  sold  as  slaves;  and  a  tribute  was  im- 
posed upon  their  fellows,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  origin  of  that  svstem  of  r^partimierUoa  or  eneomiendcu 
which  was  afterwards  to  work  such  cruel  mischief  among 
the  conquered.  But  the  tide  of  court  favor  seemed  to 
have  turned  against  Columbus.  In  October,  1495,  Juan 
Aguado  arrived  at  Isabella,  with  an  open  commission  from 
their  Catholic  majesties,  to  inquire  into  tlie  circumstances 
of  his  rule ;  and  much  contest  and  recrimination  followed. 
Columbus  found  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  re- 
taming  home;  he  appointed  his  brother  Bartholomew 
''adelantado"  of  the  island;  and  on  10th  March,  1496,  he 
quitted  Hispaniola  in  the  ''NifLa."    The  vessel,  after  a 

5 retracted  and  perilous  voyage,  reached  Cadiz  on  11th 
une,  1496.  The  Admiral  landed  in  great  dejection,  wear- 
ing the  costume  of  a  Franciscan.  Reassured,  however,  by 
the  reception  of  his  sovereigns,  he  asked  at  once  for  eight 
ships  more,  two  to  be  sent  to  the  colony  with  supplies,  and 
six  to  be  put  under  his  orders  for  new  discoveries.  The 
request  was  not  immediately  granted,  as  the  Spanish  ex- 
chequer was  not  then  well  supplied.  But  principally 
owing  to  the  interest  of  the  aueen,  an  agreement  was  come 
to  similar  to  that  of  1492,  which  was  now  confirmed.  By 
this  royal  patent,  moreover,  a  tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola, 
of  50  leagues  by  20,  was  made  over  to  him.  He  was 
offered  a  dukedom  or  a  marquisate  at  his  pleasure ;  for 
three  years  he  was  to  receive  an  eighth  of  the  gross  and  a 
tentli  of  the  net  profits  on  each  voyage ;  the  right  of  cre- 
ating a  mayorazgo  or  perpetual  entail  of  titles  and  estates 
was  granted  him ;  and  on  24th  June  his  two  sons  were  re- 
ceivol  into  Isabella's  service  as  pages.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  preparing  of  the  fleet  proceeded  slowly ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  30th  May,  1498,  that  he  and  his  six  ships 
set  sail. 

From  San  Lucar  he  steered  for  Gomera,  in 
^|[^  the  Canaries,  and  thence  despatched  three  of 

his  ships  to  San  Dominp^.  He  next  proceed- 
ed to  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  which  he  (quitted  on  4th 
July     On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  being  greatly  in 


need  of  water,  and  fearing  that  no  lana  la^r  westwards  si 
they  had  hoped,  Columbus  had  turned  his  ship's  head 
north,  when  Alonso  Perez,  a  mariner  of  Huelva,  saw  land 
about  15  leagues  to  the  south-west  It  was  crowned  with 
three  hill-tops,  and  so  when  the  sailors  had  sung  the  SaiM 
BegiiMf  the  Admiral  named  it  Trinidad,  which  name  it 
yet  bears.  ^  On  Wednesday,  1st  August,  he  beheld  for  the 
first  time  in  the  mainland* of  South  America  the  continent 
he  had  sought  so  long.  It  seemed  to  him  but  an  Insignif- 
icant island,  and  he  called  it  Zeta.  Sailing  westwards,  next 
day  he  saw  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  which  was  named  by  him 
the  Golfo  de  la  Belena,  and  was  borne  into  it  at  immense 
risk  on  the  ridge  of  waters  formed  bv  the  meeting  with 
the  sea  of  the  ^reat  rivers  that  empty  themselves,  all  swol- 
len with  rain,  into  the  ocean.  For  many  days  he  coasted 
the  continent,  esteeming  as  islands  the  several  projectioni 
he  saw,  and  naming  them  accordingly  ;  nor  was  it  until  he 
had  looked  on  and  considered  the  immense  volume  of  fresh 
water  poured  out  through  the  embouchure  of  the  river  now 
called  the  Orinoco,  that  he  concluded  that  the  so-called 
archipelago  must  be  in  very  deed  a  great  continenL 

Unfortunately  at  this  time  he  was  suffering  intolerably 
from  gout  and  ophthalmia ;  his  ships  were  crazy ;  and  he 
was  anxious  to  inspect  the  infant  colonv  whence  he  had 
been  absent  so  long.  And  so,  after  touching  at  and  nam- 
ing the  island  of  Margarita,  he  bore  away  to  the  north- 
east, and  on  30tli  August  the  fleet  dropped  anchor  off  Isa- 
bella. 

He  found  that  affairs  had  not  prospered  well  in  his 
absence.  Bv  the  vigor  and  activity  of  the  adelantado^ 
the  whole  island  had  been  reduced  under  Spanish  sway, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists.  Under  the  leadership 
of  a  certain  Koldan,  a  bold  and  unprincipled  adventurer, 
they  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  Columuus  had  to  compromise 
matters  in  order  to  restore  peace.  Roldan  retained  his 
office ;  such  of  his  followers  as  chose  to  remain  in  the  isl- 
land  were  gratified  with  repariimietUoa  of  land  and  labor: 
and  some  fifteen,  choosing  to  return  to  Spain,  were  enrichea 
with  a  number  of  slaves,  and  sent  home  in  two  ships  which 
sailed  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1499. 

Five  ship-loads  of  Indians  had  been  deported  to  Spain 
some  little  time  before.  On  the  arrival  of  these  livina 
cargoes  at  Seville,  the  queen,  the  staunch  and  steady  friend 
of  Columbus,  was  moved  with  compassion  and  indignadon. 
No  one,  she  declared,  had  authorised  him  to  dispose  of  her 
vassals  in  any  such  manner ;  and  proclamations  at  Seville^ 
Granada,  and  other  chief  places  oraered  (20th  June,  1499). 
the<  instant  liberation  and  return  of  all  the  last  gang  of 
Indians.  In  addition  to  this  the  ex-colonists  had  bea>ms 
incensed  against  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  They  wers 
wont  to  parade  their  grievances  in  the  very  court-yards  of 
the  Alhambra,  to  surround  the  king  wheii  he  came  forth 
with  complaints  and  reclamations,  to  insult  the  discoverer's 
young  sons  with  shouts  and  jeers.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  colony  itself,  whatever  the  cause,  had  not  pros- 
pered so  well  as  might  have  been  desired.  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ferdinand,  whose  sup- 
port to  Columbus  had  never  been  very  hearty,  should 
about  this  time  have  determined  to  suspend  him.  Accord- 
ingly on  March  21,  1499,  Francisco  de  Bobadilla  was  or- 
dered *'to  ascertain  what  pennons  had  raised  themselrei 
against  justice  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  to  proceed 
against  them  according  to  law."  On  May  21st  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was 
accredited  with  an  order  that  all  arms  and  fortresses  shook! 
be  handed  over  to  him ;  and  on  May  26  he  received  a  let- 
ter for  delivery  to  Columbus,  stating  that  the  bearer  would 
''speak  certain  things  to  him  "  on  the  part  of  their  high- 
nesses, and  praying  him  ''  to  give  faith  and  credence,  and 
to  act  accordingly."  Bobadilla  left  Spain  in  July,  1500, 
and  landed  in  Hispaniola  in  October. 

Columbus,  meanwhile,  had  restored  such  tranquillity 
as  was  possible  in  his  government.  With  Roldan's  help  he 
had  beaten  off  an  attempt  on  the  island  of  the  adventurer 
Ojeda,  his  old  lieutenant;  the  Indians  were  being  collected 
into  villages  and  Christianized.  Gold-mining  was  actively 
and  profitably  pursued ;  in  three  years,  he  calculated,  the 
royal  revenues  might  be  raised  to  an  average  of  60,000,000 
reals.  The  arrival  of  Bobadilla,  however,  speedily  changed 
this  state  of  affairs  into  a  greater  and  more  pitiable  con- 
fusion than  the  island  had  ever  before  witnessed.  On 
landing,  he  took  possession  of  the  Admiral's  house  and 
summoned  him  and  his  brothers  before  him.     Aocusatiooc 
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cf  nferitj,  of  injosdoep  of  Tenalitj  eren.  were  poured 
dowB  on  their  heads,  and  Columbus  anticipated  nothing 
lea  than  a  shameful  death.  Bobadilla  put  all  three  in 
iroDS,  and  shipped  them  off  to  Spain. 

Alonso  de  viUejo,  captain  of  the  carayel  in  which  the 
illntrions  prisoners  sailed,  still  retained  a  proper  sense  of 
the  honor  and  respect  due  to  Columbus,  and  would  have 
removed  the  fetters ;  but  to  this  Columbus  would  not  con- 
i8Dt  He  would  wear  them,  he  said,  until  their  highnesses, 
bj  whose  order  they  bad  been  affixed,  should  oraer  their 
ranoyal ;  and  he  would  keep  them  aiterwards  **  as  relics 
ind  as  memorials  of  the  reward  of  his  seryices.''  He  did 
10.  His  son  Fernando  "saw  them  always  hanging  in  his 
cslnneC,  and  he  requested  that  when  he  died  they  might  be 
buried  with  him."  Whether  this  last  wish  was  complied 
with  is  not  known. 

A  heart-broken  and  indignant  letter  from  Columbus  to 
Dofia  Juana  de  la  Torre,  the  ffovemess  of  the  infante  Don 
Joan,  arrived  at  court  before  the  despatch  of  Bobadilla.  It 
was  read  to  the  queen,  and  its  tidings  were  confirmed  by 
communications  from  Alonso  de  Villejo,  and  the  alcaide  of 
Ouiis.  There  was  a  great  movement  of  indignation ;  the 
tide  of  popular  and  royal  feeling  turned  once  more  in  the 
Admiral's  iavor.  He  received  a  large  sum  to  defray  his 
expenses;  and  when  he  appeared  at  court,  on  17th  Decem- 
ber, he  was  no  longer  in  irons  and  disgrace,  but  richly 
apparelled  and  surrounded  with  friends.  He  was  received 
with  all  honor  and  distinction.  The  queen  is  said  to  have 
been  moved  to  tears  by  the  narration  of  his  story.  Their 
majeBties  not  only  repudiated  Bobadilla's  proceedings,  but 
dedined  to  inquire  into  the  charges  that  he  at  the  same 
time  brought  against  his  prisoners,  and  promised  Colum- 
faos  compensation  for  his  losses  and  satisfaction  for  his 
wrongs.  A  new  governor,  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  was  ap- 
pointed in  Bobad ilia's  room,  and  left  San  Lncar  on  18th 
February,  1502,  with  a  fleet  of  30  ships.  The  latter  was 
to  be  impeached  and  sent  home ;  the  Admiral's  property 
was  to  be  restored,  and  a  fresh  start  was  to  be  made  in  the 
tonduct  of  colonial  affairs.  Thus  ended  Columbus's  his- 
torr  as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  new  Indies  which  he 
htSi  presented  to  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

His  hour  of  rest,  however,  was  not  vet  oome. 
Ever  anxious  to  jserve  their  Catholic  high- 
nesses, "and  particularly  the  queen,"  he  had 
determined  to  find  a  strait  through  which  he  might  pen- 
etrate westwards  into  Portuguese  Asia.  After  the  usual 
inevitable  delavs  his  prayers  were  granted,  and  on  9th 
Mav,  1502,  with  four  caravels  and  150  men,  he  weighed 
aochor  from  Cadlx.  and  sailed  on  his  fourth  and  last  great 
vojage.  He  first  oetook  himself  to  the  relief  of  theTor- 
logaese  fort  of  Arzilla,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the 
Hoors,  but  the  siege  had  been  raised  voluntarily  before  he 
arrived.  He  put  to  sea  westwards  once  more,  and  on  I3th 
June  discovert  the  island  of  Martinique.  He  had  re- 
•dved  positive  instructions  from  his  sovereigns  on  no 
account  to  touch  at  Hispaniola;  but  his  largest  caravel 
was  greatly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  he  had  no  choice  but 
Id  abandon  her  or  disobey  orders.  He  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  Ovando,  asking  for 
a  new  ship  and  for  permission  to  enter  the  harbor  to 
weather  a  hurricane  which  he  saw  was  coming  on.  But 
kis  requests  were  refused,  and  he  coasted  the  island,  cast- 
ing anchor  under  lee  of  tne  land.  Here  he  weathered  the 
itorm,  which  drove  the  other  caravels  out  to  sea,  and  anni- 
hiUted  the  homeward-bound  fleet,  the  richest  that  had  till 
then  been  sent  from  Hispaniola.  Boldan  and  Bobadilla 
perished  with  others  of  the  Admiral's  enemies ;  and  Fer- 
naado  Colon,  who  accompanied  his  father  on  this  voyage, 
wrote  long  years  afterwards,  ''I  am  satisfied  it  was  ue 
hand  of  God,  for  had  they  arrived  in  Spain  they  had  never 
been  punished  as  their  crimes  deserved,  but  rather  been 
kvoreid  and  preferred." 

After  recniiting  his  flotilla  at  Azua,  Columbus  put  in 
at  Jaqnimo  and  refitted  his  four  vessels;  and  on  14th  July, 
1602,  ne  steered  for  Jamaica.  For  nine  weeks  the  ships 
wandered  p<iinfully  among  the  keys  and  shoals  he  had 
named  the  Garden  of  the  Queen,  and  only  an  opportune 
easterly  wind  prevented  the  crews  from  open  mutiny.  The 
Ant  land  siehted  was  the  islet  of  Guanaja,  about  forty 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Here  he  sot  news 
from  an  old  Indian  of  a  rich  and  vast  country  lying  to 
the  eastward,  which  he  at  once  concluded  must  be  the 
tong  sought  for  empire  of  the  Grand  Khan. 
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along  the  coast  of  Honduras,  ^freait  haidflbipB  were  endur- 
ed, but  noUiing  approaching  his  ideal  was  aisoovered.  On 
12th  September  Oipe  Gracias-A-Dios  was  sighted.  The  men 
had  become  clamorous  and  insubordinatB ;  not  until  the  6th 
December,  however,  would  he  tack  about,  and  retrace  hia 
course.  It  now  became  his  intention  to  plant  a  colony 
on  the  river  Veragua*  which  was  afterwards  to  give  hu 
descendants  a  title  or  nobility;  but  he  had  haraly  put 
about  when  he  was  caught  in  a  storm,  which  lasted  ei^ht 
days,  wrenched  and  strained  his  crazy,  worm-eaten  ships 
severely,  and  finally,  on  the  Epiphany,  blew  him  into  an 
embouchure  which  he  named  Bethlehem.  Gold  was 
very  plentiful  in  this  place,  and  here  he  determined  to 
found  his  settlement  By  the  end  of  March,  1503,  a  num- 
ber of  huts  had  been  run  up,  and  in  these  the  adelantado 
with  80  men  was  to  remain,  while  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain  for  men  and  supulies.  Quarrels,  however,  arose 
with  the  natives;  the  adelantado  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
on  the  person  of  the  cacique,  and  failed ;  and  before  Co- 
lumbus could  leave  the  coast  he  had  to  abandon  a  caravel, 
to  take  the  settlers  on  board,  and  to  relinquish  the  enter- 
prise. Steering  eastwards,  he  left  a  second  caravel  at  Porto 
Bello;  and  on  May  31st  he  bore  northwards  for  Cuba, 
where  he  obtained  supplies  from  the  natives.  From  Cuba 
he  bore  up  for  Jamaica,  and  there,  in  the  harbor  of  Santa 
Gloria^  taow  St.  Anne's  Bay,  he  ran  his  ships  aground  in  a 
small  inlet  still  called  Don  Christopher's  Cove. 

The  expedition  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  the  natives,  and  here  Columbus  remained  upwards  of  a 
year  awaiting  the  return  of  his  lieutenant  Diego  Mendez, 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Ovando  for  assistance.  Dur^ 
ing  his  critical  sojourn  here,  the  admiral  suffered  much 
from  disease  and  from  the  lawlessness  of  his  followers^ 
whose  misconduct  had  alienated  the  natives,  and  provoked 
them  to  withhold  their  accustomed  supplies,  until  he  dez« 
trouslv  worked  upon  their  superstitions  by  prognosticating 
an  eclipse.  Two  vessels  having  at  last  arrived  for  their 
relief  from  Mendez  and  Ovando,  Columbus  set  sail  for 
Spain,  and  after  a  tempestuous  voyage  he  landed  once  more 
at  Seville  on  7th  September,  1504. 

As  he  was  too  ill  to  go  to  court,  his  son  Diego 
was  sent  thither  in  his  place,  to  look  after  his  ^e^m?' 
interests  and  transact  his  business.  Letter  after 
letter  followed  the  young  man  from  Seville,-— one  by  the 
hands  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  A  license  to  ride  on  mule- 
back  was  granted  him  on  23d  February,  1505 ;  and  in  the 
following  May  he  was  removed  to  the  court  at  Segovia, 
and  thence  again  to  Valladolid.  On  the  landing  of  Philip 
and  Juana  at  CorufLa  (25th  April,  1506),  although  "much 
oppressed  with  the  gout  and  troubled  to  see  himself  put  by 
his  rights,"  he  is  known  to  have  sent  off  the  adelantado  to 
pay  them  his  duty  and  to  assure  them  that  he  was  yet  able 
to  do  them  extraordinarv  service.  The  last  documentary 
note  of  him  is  contained  in  a  final  codicil  to  the  will  of 
1498,  made  at  Valladolid  on  19th  May,  1506.  Bv  this  the 
old  will  is  confirmed ;  the  mayoraz^  is  bequeathed  to  his 
son,  Diego,  and  his  heirs  male,  failing  these  to  Fernando, 
his  second  son,  and  failing  these  to  the  heirs  male  of  Bar^ 
tholomew ;  only  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  male  line^ 
direct  or  collateral^  is  it  to  descend  to  the  females  of  the 
family ;  and  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  are  never 
to  diminish  it,  but  always  to  increase  and  ennoble  it  by  all 
means  possible.  The  head  of  the  house  is  to  sign  himself 
*'  The  Admiral."  A  tenth  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be 
set  aside  yearly  for  distribution  among  the  poor  relations 
of  the  house.  A  chapel  is  founded  and  endowed  for  the 
saying  of  masses.  Beatriz  Enriquez  is  left  to  the  care  of 
the  youn^  admiral  in  most  grateful  terms.  Among  other 
legacies  is  one  of  '*  half  a  mark  of  silver  to  a  Jew  who 
UMd  to  live  at  the  gate  of  the  Jewry,  in  Lisbon."  The 
codicil  was  written  and  signed  with  the  Admiral's  own 
hand.    Next  dav  (20th  May,  1506)  he  died. 

He  was  buriea  at  Valladolid ;  but  his  remains  were  soon 
after  transferred  thence  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Las  Cuevas,  Seville,  where  the  bones  of  Diego,  the  second 
Admiral,  were  also  laid.  Exhumed  in  1536,  the  bodies  of 
both  father  and  son  were  taken  over  sea  to  Hispaniola 
(San  Domingo^  and  interred  in  the  cathedral.  In  1795- 
96,  on  the  cession  of  that  island  to  the  French,  the  august 
relics  were  re-exhumed,  and  were  transferred  with  great 
state  and  solemnity  to  the  cathedral  of  the  Havana,  where 
the^  yet  remain.^  The  male  issue  of  the  Admiral  became 
extinct  with  the  third  generation,  and  the  estates  and 
>  (In  1877,  Sefior  Boqne  Coocbia,  archbishop  of  Ban  DomloKO,  ceriifled  tbe  discoTery  of  ibe  flrat  AdmiraJ's  remaina  in  the  cathedral  of 
Utai  diy;  the  adjoining  empty  crypt  he  auppoaed  to  have  contained  the  remaiai  of  uou  Diego,  the  eon,  and  that  theae  were  by  miatakc 
NBMTed  to  HaTana.r-Aii.  Ed.J 
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dtlcs  pasB«cl  bj  maniAge  tb  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Bngaa^a. 

Li  person  Golnmbas  was  tall  and  shapely,  Ions-faced  and 
aqnilme,  white-eyed  and  aubarn-haired,  and  oeaiitifullj 
oomplezioned.  At  thirty  his  hair  was  quite  grey.  He 
was  temperate  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dress;  and  "so 
strict  in  religious  matters,  that  for  fasting  and  saying  all 
the  divine  omoe,  he  might  be  thought  professed  m  some 
religious  order/'  His  piety,  as  his  son  has  noted,  was 
tamest  and  unwavering;  it  entered  into  and  colored  alike 

s 
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Colambns's  Cipher. 
The  inti?rpratatlon  of  the  aeveiv-lettered  df^her,  ioosettitg  the 
mailer  letters  of  the  secoud  line  as  the  final  ones  of  the  words, 
•eems  to  bo— Ssrvoto^ne,  Xriatu^  Marian  Yoacphm.   The  name  Ckria- 
itpker  appears  In  the  last  line. 

his  action  and  his  speech;  he  tries  his  pen  in  a  Latin 
distich  of  prayer ;  his  signature  is  a  mystical  pietistic  de- 
vice. He  was  pre-eminenUj'  fitted  for  the  task  he  created 
for  himself.  Through  deceit  and  opprobrium  and  disdain 
he  pushed  on  towards  the  oonsnnunation  of  his  desire: 
and  when  the  hour  for  action  came  the  man  was  not  founa 
wanting. 

See  llf  aihington  Irving,  Lift  and  Voyage§  of  Colwnhut,  Lon- 
don, 1831;  Hmnboldt,  JSxatMn  Cfritiqne  d€  VHiMtoiv  cfe  la 
Oiographie  du  Nouveau  Oontineni,  Pmris,  1836 ;  Spot»mo,  CW- 
dice  IHplotnatieo  Oolomlf-Awurieanaf  Qenoa,  1823;  Heman 
Colon,  Vita  delT  Ammiraglio,  1571  (English  traiislatioa  in  voL 
ii.  of  Chnrohill's  Vayagt9  amd  TVoveji^  third  edition,  London, 
1744;  Spanish,  1746);  Presoott,  History  of  Ferdimand  and 
JtaMla,  London,  1870;  Major,  S&Uct  LetUrs  of  Columbus, 
Haklayt  Society,  London,  1847,  aad  "On  the  Landfall  of  Co- 
Iambus,"  in  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Otographieal  Society  for  1871 ; 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Z{fe  of  Columbm,  London,  1868 ;  Navarrete, 
Ooleceion  de  Viagee  g  D—cuhrimientoe  deade  Fines  del  Siglo  JTT., 
Madrid,  1825 ;  Tioknor,  Hielory  of  Spanish  Literature,  London, 
1863.  See  also  Pietro  Martiro  d'Anghiera,  Opue  Spisitolarmm, 
1530,  aad  J>e  Belws  Oeeasneis  et  de  Orbe  Novo,  1511 ;  Gomon, 
In  Historiadores  Frtmitimoe  de  Jndias,  vol.  xxii.  of  Rivada- 
neyra's  oolleotion;  Oriedo  y  Valdes,  Oroniea  de  las  fndias, 
Salaatanea,  1547;  Bamusio,  RaeooUa  deUe  Navigatione  et  Vi- 
mif  UL,  Yenetia,  1575 ;  Herrera  de  Tordesillas,  Bistoria  de  las 
jSulias  OecidetUaies,  1601 ;  Anionio  Leon  Plnelo,  Epitome  de  la 
Bibliotsca  Oriental  y  Occidental,  Madrid,  1623;  Mu&oi,  ^»t- 
toria  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  Madrid,  1793 ;  Cancellieri,  Jfotizia  di 
Ohristoforo  Colombo,  1809 ;  Bossi,  Vita  di  Ckristo/oro  Colombo, 
1819 ;  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  Sun  Domingo ;  Lamartine, 
Cfkristoph  Colomb,  Paris,  1862  (Spanish  translation,  1865); 
Orompton,  Life  of  Columbus,  London,  1850 ;  Voyages  and  Dis- 
909er%es  of  Columbus,  sixth  edition,  London,  1857 ;  H.  &.  St. 
John,  Life  of  Columbus,  London,  1850. 

COLUMELLA,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatub,  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  complete  classical  treatise  on  agricultural 
affairs,  was  born  at  Gades  (C!adiz),  and  belongs  to  the  Ist 
century  A.D.,  being  contemporary  witli  Seneca.  He  pos- 
sessed an  estate  called  Ceretanum,  perhaps  near  Ihe  Pyr- 
enees, perhaps  in  Sardinia,  and  he  also  travelled  exten- 
sively, but  he  prioci pally  resided  at  Borne.  His  extant 
works  treat  witli  great  fulness,  and  in  a  diffuse  but  not  in- 
elegant style  wliidi  well  represents  the  silver  age,  of  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  com  and  garden  vegetables, 
trees,  flowers,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  other  fruits,  and  of 
the  rearing  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  They  consist  of 
the  12  books  of  the  De  Be  Bustica,  that  which  treats  of 
gardening  being  in  dactylic  hexameters,  and  of  a  book  De 
Arboribu*,  which  is  the  only  part  we  possess  of  a  work 
treating  of  the  same  subjects  as  De  Be  Bustica,  but  earlier 
and  less  elaborate.  The  editio  prineepe  was  published  by 
Jenson  at  Venice  in  1472,  in  the  Rei  BuUica  Seriptorea 
VariL    A  good  edition  is  contained  in  the  Bei  muiiooB 


'«9  Veterei  Laiim  of  Gesner  (Leipeia  1736,  again 
edited  and  collated  with  a  newly-disooverea  MS.  by  Er- 
nesti,  1773) ;  and  the  best  is  that  ffiven  in  the  Senplorm 
Bei  BusHea  by  Schneider  (Leipsic,  1794).  There  an 
translations  in  English  (1745),  French  (1651),  Italian 
(1554-57-^9  and  1808),  and  German  (1769). 

COLZA  OIL  is  a  non-drying  oil  obtainea  from  the  seeds 
of  Brauioa  Napus,  Yor.oU^era,  a  variety  of  the  plant  which 
produces  Swedish  turnips.  Colza  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  and  especially 
in  the  first-named  country,  the  expresdon  of  the  oil  is  in 
important  industry.  In  commerce  colza  is  classed  with  ripe 
oilj  to  which  both  in  source  and  properties  it  is  very  cksely 
allied.  It  is  a  comparatively  inodorous  oil  of  a  ydlow 
color,  havine  a  specific  Kr&vity  at  60^  Fidir.  of  (^9128; 
and  it  solidifies  at  22^  Falir.  The  cake  left  aAer  expres- 
sion of  the  oil  is  a  valuable  feeding  substance  for  cattle. 
Colza  oil  is  extensively  used  as  a  lubricant  for  machineiy. 
and  for  burning  in  lamps.  It  was  for  many  vears  employed 
in  British  light-houses,  having  been  favorably  reporteu  on 
for  that  purpose  in  1845  by  Professor  Faraday,  but  mineial 
oils  are  now  more  generally  used. 

COMACCHIO,  a  town  of  Ital^,  in  the  province  of 
Ferrara,  at  the  head  of  a  circondario,  is  situated  on  a  long 
island  near  the  seaward  side  of  an  extensive  Isfoon  in  the 
Adriatic,  known  as  the  Valli  di  Comacchio,  in  44°  41' 36^' 
N.  lat  and  29°  51'  23''  E.  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop^ 
and  possesses  a  Capuchin  convent  and  several  fine  chardieL 
It  was  at  one  time  strongly  fortified,  and  stUl  has  remains 
of  the  citadel,  which  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  was  held  by  the  Austrians  till  1869.  The  inhah' 
itants  are  mainly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  fislieries^  in  the  lagoon,  which,  with 
its  shallow  area  of  41,600  acres,  affords  a  rich  feeding 
^und  for  eels  and  gray  mullets.  The  seaward  enlraooe 
js  carefully  guarded  oy  a  system  of  nets,  so  that  the  fish, 
once  within  the  lagoon,  cannot  find  their  way  out  agun. 
The  eels  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Italy,  sometimes  div^ 
but  more  usually  in  a  pickle ;  and  they  are  greatly  es- 
teemed for  their  delicate  flavor.  The  average  annual  pro- 
duction is  1,800,000  lb,  and  the  value  about  £40,000. 
Population,  8900. 

COMANA  (freqjuently  called  Chbtbe,  or  AUBXA,  ia, 
the  golden,  to  distinguish  it  from  Comana  in  Pontos),  a 
city  of  Cappadocia,  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Anti-Taoroi 
range,  through  which  the  river  Saras  (Sihun)  flows.  This 
city  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  the  plaoe  where  the 
rites  of  the  goddess  Ma,  the  Greek  Enyo,  were  celebrated 
with  much  solemnity.  The  service  was  carried  on  in  a 
sumptuous  temple  and  witli  great  magnificence.  To  defray 
expenses^  large  estates  had  been  set  apart,  which  yielded  a 
more  than  royal  revenue.  The  city  of  Comana,  which  was 
a  mere  a^pana^  of  the  temple,  was  governed  immediately 
by  the  chief  pnest,  who  was  always  a  member  of  the  rdgn- 
ing  family,  and  took  rank  next  to  the  king.  The  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  even  in 
Strabo's  time,  was  upwards  of  6000.  Under  Caracall% 
Comana  became  a  Boman  colony.  Its  site  has  not  been 
identified. 

COMANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Pontus  in  Ada  Bfinor, 
said  to  have  been  colonized  from  Comana  in  Cappadocia. 
It  stood  on  the  River  Iris  (or  Tocat-su)  not  far  from  its 
source,  and  from  its  central  position  was  a  favorite  empori- 
um of  the  Armenian  and  other  merchants.  The  mooD-god- 
dess  was  worshipped  in  the  city  with  a  pomp  and  ceremony 
in  all  respects  analogous  to  those  employed  in  the  Gappa* 
docian  city.  Large  multitudes  were  attracted  to  the  place 
by  the  great  annual  processions,  and  the  permanent  pop- 
ulation was  increased  by  the  influx  •  of  devotees.  The 
slaves  attached  to  the  temple  alone  numbered  not  less  than 
6000.  Bemains  of  Comana  are  still  to  be  seen  near  a  vil* 
lage  called  Gumenek  on  the  Tocat>su,  seven  miles  from  the 
city  of  Tocat  "  They  consist,"  says  Van  Lennej),  "  of  a 
low  hill  upon  which  are  scattered  fragmentB  of  brick  and 
hewn  stone,  with  here  and  there  the  remains  of  a  wall  or 
a  partly  fallen  vault."  The  bridge  that  crosses  the  river 
at  tlie  spot  is  largely  composed  of  fra^ents  of  ancient 
structures,  and  several  sepulchral  inscriptions  can  be  de- 
ciphered on  the  blocks  beneath  the  arches.  Still  nearer  the 
modem  village  of  Gumenek  than  tliese  ruins  lies  a  laigs 
boulder  of  marble  in  which  tombs  or  cells  have  been  ex- 
cavated. One  of  these  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  Chrysostom  during  his  first  exile  from  Constantinopla 
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OOMANCHES,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  so 
called  hj  the  Spaniards,  but  known  to  the  French  as 
FttiouqaeB,  and  among  themselves  as  Naiini.  They  belong 
to  the  Shoahone  familj,  and  when  first  met  by  Europeans 
occupied  the  regions  between  the  upper  waters  of  tlie 
BniOB  and  CSolorado  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Arkansas 
aod  Missouri  on  tlie  other.  They  were  brought  to  nominal 
labmission  in  1783  by  the  Spanish  general  Anza,  who 
killed  thirty  of  their  chiefs;  but  they  again  became 
Iroablesome,  and  continued  to  harass  tlie  district  of  Texas 
till  they  were  settled  iu  a  reservation  in  the  Indian 
Territorv.  In  1872  a  ix)rtion  of  the  tribe,  called  the 
Qoanhada  or  Staked  Plain  Comanchee,  had  to  be  reduced 
^  military  measures.  Their  total  numbers,  estimated  by 
President  Burnet  in  1847  as  10,000  or  12,000,  are  now  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  3000  or  4000. 

OOMAYAGUA,  a  city  of  Central  America,  capital  of 
the  republic  of  Honduras  and  of  the  department  of 
Oooiayagua,  is  situated  in  14°  28''  N.  laL  and  d?"*  39^  W. 
knff.,  about  half  way  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic, 
ooSie  right  bank  of  the  Humuya  or  Ulua  River,  and  near 
the  southern  edge  of  a  wide  and  fertile  valley  to  which  it 
pves  its  name.  It  lies  2060  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
tea,  and  the  valley  is  shut  in  bv  mountains  varying  in 
he^ht  from  6000  to  6000  feet,  so  that  it  enjoys  a  com- 
paratively temperate  and  equable  climate.  It  is  the  res- 
idence of  the  president  and  the  seat  of  the  only  bishop  in 
Hondoras;  but  the  political  disturbances  of  the  country 
have  reduced  it  to  a  very  poor  condition.  The  houses  are 
mainly  of  one  story  and  built  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  and 
the  fine  fountains)  monuments,  and  public  buildings,  of 
which  it  once  could  boast,  have  for  the  most  part  fidlen  into 
niins  or  decay.  Of  those  still  left  the  principal  is  the 
cathedral,  a  rather  imposing  building,  with  cupolas  and 
toweis,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
The  university,  founded  in  1678,  and  more  than  once 
iiomiiiall)r  restored  in  the  present  century,  does  not  prac- 
tically exist.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  very  small,  in  spite 
of  the  fertility  of  the  neighboring  dbtrict;  but  a  railway 
if  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  put  it  in  direct 
eommunication  with  both  sides  of  the  continent.  In  the 
aeighborhood,  Mr.  Squier  informs  us,  **  hardly  a  step  can 
be  takea  without  encountering  evidences  of  aboriginal 
occooation ;  but  tlie  only  relic  mentioned  in  the  city  itself 
is  a  dog«haped  figure  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  IX>lores."  The  present  city,  originally  dee- 
vnated  Valladolid  la  Nueva,  was  founded  in  1540  by 
AloDzo  Caoeres,  who  had  been  instructed  to  find  out  an 
eligible  site  for  a  town  midway  between  the  oceans.  In 
1557  it  received  the  rights  of  a  city,  and  in  1561  was  made 
a  bishop's  see.  Its  prosperity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  great  revolution  of  1827  it  had  about  18,000  inhabit- 
ant!. Burned  in  that  year  by  the  monarchical  i>arty  of 
Qoatemala,  it  has  since  sufiered  during  successive  contests, 
more  especially  in  1872,  when  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
General  Medina's  army  by  the  allied  forces  of  San  Salva- 
dor and  Quatemala,  and  in  1873,  when  it  was  besieged  for 
about  two  months.  In  1854  Schener  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation at  only  2000,  but  it  is  believed  now  to  number  be- 
tveen  7000  and  8000. 

GOMB,  a  toothed  implement  for  arranging  and  dressing 
hair  and  other  fibrous  substances.  Worsted  wools,  waste 
a]k,and  other  long  fibres  are  dressed  and  prepared  for 
ipianing  by  a  process  called  combing,  performed  formerly 
vr  hand-combs,  but  now  by  an  elaborate  combing  machine. 
This  process  of  combing  will  be  described  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  manufactures  to  which  it  belongs.  Here  we  have 
ooly  to  do  with  the  implement  so  well  known  in  domestic 
economy.  Comb-making  is  necessarily  a  prominent  and 
extensive  industry,  in  which  a  considerable  variety  of 
materials  are  employed,  the  most  common  being  the  horns 
and  hooffs  of  cattle;,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  boxwood,  vulcanite 
<nr  hardened  Indian-rubber,  and  to  a  small  extent  German 
flJver  and  other  metals.  Of  these  materials  horn  is  by  far  the 
most  extensively  employed,  and  the  working  of  that  sub- 
stance illustrates  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  craft  The 
mdustry  is  one  still  extensively  prosecuted  on  a  small  scale, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  manual  labor  and  wasteful 
and  tedious  nrooesses ;  but  in  several  large  factories  very 
jogenioos  laoor  and  material-saving  machinery  is  brought 
into  operation,  as  in  the  extensive  and  complete  works  of 
Mcasn.  Stewart  &  Go.  of  Aberdeen.  In  Messrs.  Stewarts' 
^^Mtery  th«  raw  material  annually  consumed   averages 


3,500,000  horns,  about  1,000,000  hoofs,  nearly  600  R>  of 
tortoise  shell,  and  20  tons  of  vulcanite,  out  of  which  more 
than  10,000,000  combs  are  manufactured.  The  British 
supply  of  horn  is  very  limited,  and  alto^ther  inadequate 
to  the  demand.  The  sources  whence  this  raw  material  is 
drawn  are  cliiefly  South  America  and  Australia,  whence  ox 
and  cow  horns  are  procured,  and  India,  China,  and  Siam, 
which  supply  bufialo  horns.  When  the  horn  is  brought 
into  the  factory  it  is  first  assorted  into  sizes,  preparatory  to 
being  cut  up  into  pieces.  From  an  ordinary  liom  two  cross 
sections  are  taken  for  comb-making,  called,  first,  the  head 
or  root  cut,  and,  second,  the  screw  or  tip  cut.  The  solid 
tips  remaining  are  disposed  of  eitlier  for  button-making  or 
for  being  formed  into  knife  and  other  handles.'  Other 
scraps  and  cuttings  are  of  great  value  to  makers  of  prussiate 
of  potash  and  for  artificial  manure.  Tlie  sections  to  be 
used  for  combe  are  taken  to  the  opening  department,  where 
they  are  wetted  in  water  and  heated  over  an  open  fire  till 
the  horny  substance  becomes  quite  soft.  The  head  cut  is 
slit  longitudinally  once,  or  if  it  is  a  large  horn  it  may  be  slit 
into  two.  *  The  screw  cut  is  so  termed  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  spiral  direction  in  which  it  is  slit,  the  cut  being  so 
directed  that  tlie  piece  when  opened  out  may  form  an  oblong 
rectangular  plate  with  as  little  waste  of  horn  as  practicable. 
After  slitting,  the  cuts  are  opened  out  between  tonss,  and 
inserted  between  screw  plates  where  they  are  pressed  quite 
flat.  Plates  which  are  intended  for  staining  in  imitation 
of  tortoise-shell  are  at  this  stase  inserted  m  strouff  iron 
frames  between  heated  and  oiled  iron  plates,  in  which  they 
are  submitted  for  some  time  to  enormous  pressure.  After 
this  pressure  the  plates  are  found  to  have  a  translucent  ap- 
pearance and  a  uniform  greenish  hue.  The  pressure,  how- 
ever, operates  iniuriously  on  the  fibre  or  grain  of  the  horn, 
rendering  it  liable  to  split.  When,  therefore^  the  horn 
is  of  go^  natural  color,  it  is  preferred  to  finish  it  in  that 
condition.  The  prepared  plates  of  horn  are  laid  aside  to 
dry  in  a  room  where  a  hiffh  temperature  is  maintained  by 
steam-pipes.  Subseanently  they  are  sc^uared  and  trimmed 
on  circdlar  saw  bencnes^  and  assorted  into  sizes  suitable  for 
the  various  kinds  of  combs  manufactured. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  dressing-combs  two  dis- 
tinct processes  of  tooth-cutting  are  followed.  The  first 
method,  which  is  applied  to  all  fine  combs,  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  the  teeth  by  means  of  circular  saws ;  and  this  is  the 
only  process  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  small  toothed 
combs  and  all  combs  made  of  ivory  and  box-wood.  Saw- 
cutting  is,  moreover,  the  only  process  formerly  adopted, 
but  instead  of  a  circular  saw,  the  oomb-maker  used  a  gauged 
hand-saw  called  a  sieuida  or  stecuiy.  The  saws  now  employed 
are  of  small  diameter :  and,  according  to  tlie  work  th^  have 
to  perform,  they  are  nne-tootbed  and  thin,  some  of  them 
being  oonstnicted  to  cut  from  70  to  80  teeth  per  lineal  inch. 
The  saws  are  mounted  on  a  spindle  which  revolves  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  plate  or  plates  of  horn  to  be  toothed 
are  clamped  up  in  a  holder,  which  b^  a  cam  motion  is 
alternately  raised  and  depressed,  bringing  the  horn  each 
time  against  the  saw,  which  cuts  out  one  tooth  to  its  full 
depth.  After  each  cut  an  automatic  arrangement  moves 
the  horn  forward  the  breadth  of  a  tooth,  the  gearing  being 
so  mounted  that  the  teeth  may  be  cut  fine  or  coarse  at 
pleasure.  The  second  method  of  cutting  tlie  teeth  is  known 
as  twinning,  from  the  fact  that  a  pair  of  combs  are  cut  out 
of  a  single  plate.  The  process  of  twinning  consists  in  so 
cutting  a  plate  of  horn  that  the  whole  material  is  utilized, 
what  IS  removed  to  form  the  teeth  of  one  comb  being  ex- 
actly sufficient  for  the  teeth  of  a  corresponding  opposite 
comh.  When  the  cutting  of  twinned  combs  is  complete  the 
plate  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  combs  witb  their 
teeth  exactly  inosculating  or  dovetailing  into  each  other. 
The  twinning  machine^  by  which  this  is  acoompliBhe«],  is  a 
complex  and  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism.  The  plates  of 
horn  to  be  twinned  are  softened  by  heat,  and  secured  in  a 
bed-plate  which  traveb  under  a  pair  of  cutting  chisels,  fast 
or  slow,  as  the  teeth  are  to  be  cut  coarse  or  fine.  The 
chisels,  having  cutting  edges  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
teeth  to  be  formed,  descend  alternately  and  cut  through  the 
plate,  but  as  their  cutting  edges  are  at  a  small  angle  m  re- 
lation to  each  other,  the  cots  are  wedge-formed  or  tapering, 
and  thus  the  pointed  ends  of  one  comb  are  taken  out  of  the 
roots  or  head  of  another.  With  the  aid  of  this  apparatus  a 
man  and  boy  can  cut  more  than  2000  combs  per  day,  while 
an  old-fashioned  oomb-maker  working  with  his  hand-saw 
can  only  cat  from  two  to  three  dozen  combs  dailyjuad that 
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with  almost  doable  the  material  required  in  the  twinning 
process. 

After  ^e  combs  are  formed  either  bj  circle  saw  or  bj 
twinning,  they  are  next  thinned  or  tapered  to  their  outer 
edges  on  grindstones.  They  then  pass  to  the  "grailing'' 
department,  where  by  means  of  snecial  forms  of  files  or 
rasps,  known  as  grails  and  topers,  the  indiyidual  teeth  are 
lonnded  or  bevelfed,  tapered,  and  smoothed.  If  the  combs 
are  to  be  finished  in  their  natural  colors,  they  are  then 
smoothed  with  sand-paper,  bufied  on  leather  wheels,  and 
polished  on  wheels  built  up  of  discs  of  soil  calico.  If,  as  is 
frequently  tlie  case,  the  combs  are  to  be  finished  as  imitation 
tortoise-snell,  they  are,  in  the  transluoenl  state  before  al- 
luded to,  treated  with  dilute  nitric  add,  which  communicates 
a  light  yellow  tinge  like  the  ground  color  of  tortoise-shell. 
The  deep  semi-opaque  orange  spotting  is  next  produced  by 
dropping  over  the  surface  s^iots  of  a  composition  containing 
caustic  soda,  lithai^  and  dragon's  blood.  After  some  time 
this  composition  is  washed  offj  and  the  parts  to  which  it 
was  applied  are  found  to  be  a  little  swollen  up  and  stained 
a  deep  orange  tinge.  The  combs  are  then  polished  as  above 
stated. 

The  elaborate  pierced  patterns  of  ornamental  back  combs 
are  cut  out  by  small  ribbon  saws ;  and  the  work  is  ^nerally 
finished  by  hand-carving  with  proper  tools.  Plainer  and 
less  artistic  work  is  done  by.  emoossing  in  heated  dies,  and 
ordinary  pierced  work  is  also  produced  by  cutting  dies. 
Formerly  the  wide  set  teeth  of  back  combs  were  frequently 
stamped  out. 

In  order  to  economize  tortoise-shell,  and  to  obtain  large 
and  thick  combs  out  of  the  comparatively  small  and  thm 
plates  in  which  that  substance  usually  occurs,  a  process  of 
oementing  or  soldering  is  resorted  to.  The  joinine  of  two 
plates  of  tortoise-shell  is  very  perfectly  accomplish^  by  firet 
carefully  scraping  and  cleaning  the  surfaces  to  be  united. 
They  are  then  applied  to  each  other,  heated,  and  strongly 
preraed  between  pincers, — this  being  sufficient  to  cause  a 
perfect  amalgamation  of  the  two  surfiioes.  After  cementa- 
tion tortoise-shell  is  treated  in  eveiy  respect  as  a  piece  of 
fine  white  or  buffiilo  horn.  (j.  pa.) 

CX)MBACX)NUM,  a  town  of  Southern  India  in  the 
district  of  Taniore,  20  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name 
and  30  miles  from  the  sea,  in  10*»  68''  N.  lat  and  79*»  26'' 
£.  long.  It  is  a  large  town  with  wide  and  airy  streets, 
and  is  adorned  with  pagodas,  gateways,  and  other  buildings 
of  considerable  pretension.  The  great  gopura,  or  gate- 
pyramid,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  of  the 
kmcL— risine  in  twelve  stories  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
100  feet,  and  ornamented  with  a  bewildering  profusion  of 
figures  of  men  and  animals  formed  in  stucco.  One  of  the 
watei^tanks  in  the  town  is  popularly  reputed  to  be  filled 
with  water  admitted  from  the  Ganges  every  twelve  years 
by  a  subterranean  passage  1200  miles  long ;  and  it  conse- 

Suently  forms  a  centre  of  attraction  for  laige  numbers  of 
evotees.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  town, 
and  weaving  is  one  of  its  chief  industries.  The  bazaar 
occupies  a  lone  and  wide  street,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
provisions.  The  city  is  historically  interesting  as  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Chola  race,  one  of  the  oldest  Hindu  dynasties 
of  which  any  traces  remain,  and  from  which  the  whole 
coast  of  Coromandel,  or  more  properly  Gliolamundel,  de* 
rives  its  name.    Population  about  40,000. 

COMBE,  Andrew,  M.D.  (1797-1847),  was  bom  in 
Edinbuigh,  27th  October,  1797.  Hb  name  holds  an 
honored  place  in  the  roll  of  sanitary  reformers.  Instead 
of  waiting  till  disease  was  developed,  he  sought  its  pre- 
vention by  the  adoption  of  a  careful  system  of  hygiene. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  surgery,  and  in  1817 
passed  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  He  procc^ed^  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  medical  studies,  and  whilst  there  he  inves- 
tigated phrenology  on  anatomical  principles.  He  be- 
came convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  new  science,  and  as 
he  acquired  much  skill  in  the  dissection  of  tlie  brain,  he 
subsequently  gave  additional  interest  to  the  lectures  of 
his  brother  George,  by  his  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  convolutions.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1819 
with  the  intention  of  beginning  practice;  but  being  at- 
tacked by  the  fint  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease,  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  health  in  the  south  of  France  and 
in  Italy  during  the  two  following  winters.  He  began 
to  practice  in  1823,  and  by  careful  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  health  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
I  for  nine  years.    During  that  period  he  assistea  in 


editing  the  Phrmolo^iDtd  Journal  and  contributed  a  i 
her  of  articles  to  it,  defended  phrenology  before  the  Bbjtl 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  publbhed  his  06soTalipii 
on  Mental  Derangement  (1831),  and  prepared  the  neater 
portion  of  his  iVtncrp^  o/  Physiokiv  Applied  to  neaUL 
The  latter  work  was  issued  in  1834,  and  immedistdj 
obtained  extensive  public  favor.  In  1836  he  wis  ap> 
pointed  physician  to  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgiaoi^ 
and  removed  to  Brussels.  He  had  only  been  there  a 
few  months,  however,  when  another  severe  attack  of 
haemoptysis  warned  him  that  the  climate  was  nnsuitaUe. 
and  would  speedily  render  him  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
his  position.  Scrupulously  conscientious  in  everythiiig^ 
he  at  once  resigned.  The  king  and  Baron  Stockmar  pe^ 
suaded  him  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer  in  the  hxjp 
that  he  might  recover;  but  they  were  disappointed.  He 
continued,  however,  to  hold  the  position  of  consaltiDf 
physician  to  hb  majesty.  In  Edinburgh  he  proceedeo 
to  work  with  renewed  energy ;  he  publbhed  hb  Fkyddogf 
tf  Dige^ion^  and  resumed  practice  as  a  consulting  phjii- 
cian,  hb  advice  being  eagerly  sought  by  old  and  nev 
patients  and  by  his  professional  brethren.  In  1838  ht 
was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  extraordinanr  to 
the  queen  in  Scotland.  Two  years  later  he  completsii 
his  Phyeiologieal  and  Moral  Management  of  In/ancfff  whick 
he  believed  to  be  his  best  work,  and  it  was  hb  last  He 
sufiered  at  intervab  from  extreme  weakness,  and  in  ISiS 
the  symptoms  became  alarming.  His  latter  years  were 
mostly  occupied  in  seeking  at  various  health  resorts  some 
alleviation  of  his  disease;  he  spent  two  winters  in  Ma- 
deira, and  tried  a  voyage  to  the  United  States,  but  WM 
compelled  to  return  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  date  of 
hb  landing  at  New  York.  He  went  on  a  visit  to  a 
nephew  at  Goigie,  near  Edinburgh,  and  there  he  died 
on  the  9th  August,  1847.  Hb  last  literary  eflbrt  was  a 
paper  on  ship-fever,  whidi  was  published  in  the  Timm 
after  hb  death ;  its  principal  suggestions  have  been  cai^ 
ried  out  by  the  Act  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  23.  Hb  biogra- 
phy, written  by  George  Ck>mbe,  was  publbhed  in  1850. 

COMBE,  Gbobob  (1788-1858),  was  bom  in  £dinblugl^ 
21st  October,  1788.  As  the  first  advocate  in  thb  couotrf 
of  the  phrenological  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spursheim,  and 
as  the  autlior  of  The  OonttUution  of  Man  Ooneidered  « 
Belation  to  External  Objects,  he  attracted  much  attention  ia 
Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America.  His  father 
was  a  brewer, — a  man  of  shrewd  business  qualities  and  of 
a  benevolent  dbposition,  and  a  strict  obRcrver  of  Caivia- 
btic  practices ;  aind  hb  children — nine  daughters  and  ei^ 
sons — were  placed  under  a  rigid  system  of  religious  la- 
struction.  In  a  fragment  of  autobiography  written  b/ 
Combe  shortly  before  hb  death,  he  complains  of  tlie  'uk- 
someness  of  the  Sunday  observances  and  tasks  imposed  oa 
hb  father's  household.  Hb  frame  was  feeble;  the  Sunder 
tasks  followed  weeks  of  severe  mental  labor  at  school,  and, 
so  far  from  cultivating  in  him  a  religious  spirit,  they  res- 
dered  the  churoh,  Sunday,  and  the  &techbins  eouroes  of 
weariness  and  terror  to  him.  His  character  was  eameil 
and  thoughtful  even  as  a  child ;  and  feelings  of  despond- 
ency thus  engendered  were  intensified  by  the  weakness  of 
hb  constitution.  Hb  mind  became  largely  occupied  with 
the  current  theological  theories,  and,  in  time,  with  doubts 
of  their  truth.  He  attended  the  High  School  for  fife 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  university.  In  1804  he 
entered  a  lawyer's  office  as  an  apprentice,  and  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  acquirement  of  the  details  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  same  time  he  assisted  hb  younger  brotheis 
and  sisters  in  their  studies,  and  read  philosophy,  histoiT; 
and  general  literature ;  philosophical  works,  however,  had 
most  attraction  for  him ;  In  1812  he  obtained  his  ooffl« 
mission  as  writer  to  the  signet,  and  soon  after,  that  of 
notary  public  His  shrowdness  and  consciendousness  ia 
dealing  with  clients  speedily  obtained  for  him  a  degree  of 
practice  which  exceeded  his  expectations.  Meanwhile,  b 
private,  he  had  vague  yeamin«  to  accomplish  something 
which  might  benefit  mankind.  In  1816  the  EdMwgk 
JReview  contained  an  article  on  Gall  and  Spunheim's  syi- 
tem  of  '*  craniology,"  which  the  reviewer  denounced  as  "s 

{)iece  of  thorough  quackeiy  from  beginninc  to  end."  Gombe 
aughed  like  others  at  the  absurdities  of  Uib  soHxlled  nev 
theory  of  the  brain,  and  thought  that  it  must  be  finally  ex- 
ploded after  such  an  exposure;  and  when  Dr.  Sporshsiin 
delivered  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  in  rofutation  of  the  state* 
ments  of  hb  critic,  Combe  considered  the  snbject  unworthy 
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of  tenons  attention.  He  was,  howeyer,  invited  to  a  friend's 
boose,  where  he  saw  Spnnheim  dissect  the  brain,  and  he 
wss  so  far  impressed  \>y  the  demonstration  that  he  attended 
the  second  course  of  lectures.  -  Proceeding  to  investigate 
(he  subject  for  himself^  he  became  satisfied,  after  two  ^rears 
of  studj  and  observation,  that  the  fundamental  i)rinciples 
of  phrenolo^  were  true — namely  **  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  mind ;  that  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  several 
puts,  each  subserving  a  distinct  mentaifacultj  ;  and  that 
the  sixe  of  the  cerebral  organ  is.  ecBUria  pari6u8,  an  index 
of  power  or  energy  of  function.*'  He  had  moved  slowlpr 
at  niBt ;  he  now  pursued  his  investigations  with  enthusi- 
ssm.  He  compared  the  known  characteristics  of  friends 
with  their  phrenological  developments ;  he  studied  anat- 
omv :  he  visited  schools,  prisons,  and  laive  manufactories ; 
ina  ne  became  more  and  more  satisfied  that  he  was  ap- 
proacbinffa  truth  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  hu- 
manity. He  requested  his  brother  Dr.  Andrew  Combe — 
who  was  at  that  time  a  medical  student  in  Paris — to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  support  or  to  condemn  the  new  theories 
OD  anatomical  principles.  In  1817  his  first  essay  on  phre- 
nology was  published  in  the  SeoU  Maoanne;  and  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  same  subject  appeared  soon  afterwards  in 
the  LUerarv  and  SUUiatieod  Magagine;  these  were  collected 
sod  published  in  1810  in  book  form  as  Eesaifs  on  I^enolomf, 
His  friends  became  alarmed  by  his  public  advocacy  of  a 
cause  which  was  the  laughing-stock  of  all  men  of  reputa- 
tion, and  warned  him  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  pro- 
leasional  prospects.  He  was  not  diverted  from  his  course, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  business  increase ; 
for  the  many  who  laughed  at  his  hobby  or  regretted  it 
idll  recognized  his  assiduity  in  attending  to  the  afiairs  of 
bis  cUents.  The  Bnays  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus 
to  the  new  science;  friends  and  foes  became  numerous ;  a 
phrenological  society  was  founded ;  the  I^renological  Jcut' 
acU  was  established,  and  was  published  quarterly  for  twenty 
yean:  a  volume  of  Pkrenologicad  jyaniaetions  was  issued ; 
and  Combe's  first  work  developed  into  A  Syttan  ^  PAre- 
aa(o9y  in  two  larse  volumes,  of  which  five  editions  have 
been  published.  By  his  lectures  and  writings  he  attracted 
public  attention  to  the  subject  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  as  well  as  at  home ;  and  a  long  discussion  with 
Sir  Wilbam  Hamilton  in  1827-28  excited  general  interest. 
The  nublication  of  his  most  popular  work,  TAe  CvMiilvr 
^oh  d  Jfoi^  was  determined  upon  after  serious  deliberation. 
He  had  circulated  private  copies  amongst  his  friends, 
KTeral  of  whom  regarded  the  principles  of  the  essay  as 
dangerous  to  society  and  urged  him  to  suppress  it  The 
principle  on  which  he  basM  his  argument  was  that  all 
the  laws  of  nature  were  in  harmouy  with  each  other,  and 
that  man  would  best  fulfil  God's  will,  and  attain  the  great- 
est happiness  of  himself,  bv  discovering  those  laws  and 
(^inff  them.  He  saw  nothing  irreligious  in  this  prin- 
ciple ;  he  believed  that  on  the  oontrarv  it  supplied  a  phil- 
osophic basis  to  religion.  When  the  nook  was  published 
m  1828,  he  was  charged  by  the  church  party  with  being 
a  materialist  and  an  atheist ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
received  from  near  and  distant  quarters  grateful  thanks 
for  the  new  light  his  work  had  shed  upon  religion,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  it  afforded  to  doubting  minds.  As  one 
indication  of  the  estimation  which  the  work  obtained,  it  is 
notable  that  amongst  many  editions  in  America  there  was 
one  for  the  blind.  From  this  date  the  current  of  Combe's 
poblic  life  broadened ;  he  became  strong  in  his  own  con- 
▼ictions  of  the  truth,  and  consequently  more  resolute  in 
carrying  them  to  practical  issues.  He  mieht  hesitate  at 
first,  doubting  himself;  but  once  satisfied  that  he  was 
right,  he  never  faltered.  He  saw  everything  b^  the  light 
of  phrenology,  and  the  light  rendered  him  patient  of  the 
opposition  of  others,  and  guided  him  to  the  most  earnest 
efforts  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  morally  and  socially. 
He  gave  time,  labor,  and  monev  to  help-  forward  the 
edocation  of  the  poorer  classes ;  he  established  the  first 
infont  school  in  Edinburgh  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wilderspin  ;  and  he  originated  a  series  of  evening  lectures 
cm  chemistry,  physiology,  history,  and  moral  philosophy — 
the  lectures  on  the  latter  subject  being  delivered  by  him- 
self. He  studied  the  criminal  classes,  and  tried  to  solve 
the  moblem  how  to  reform  as  well  as  to  punish  them ; 
and  ne  strove  to  introduce  into  Innatic  asylums  a  humane 
sjstem  of  treatment.     In  1836  he  offered  himself  as  a 

I  for  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
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sity,  and  the  testimonials  submitted  on  his  behalf  on  thai 
occasion  show  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  men  of 
very  opposite  opinions.  As  he  had  expected,  he  was 
rejected  by  the  town  council  in  favor  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton. 

Having  received  numerous  invitations  to  visit  America, 
he  proceeded  tliither  in  1838,  and  about  two  years  were 
occupied  in  lecturing  in  the  principal  States  on  phrenolonr, 
education,  and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  classes.  On 
his  return  in  1840  he  published  his  Moral  PhUosophyy  and 
in  the  following  year  his  Note$  on  the  UnUed  SUUes  q^  North 
AmericcL  In  1842  he  delivered,  in  German,  a  course  of 
twenty-two  lectures  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg — being 
the  first  Englishman  who  had  ventured  to  lecture  there  in 
the  national  language.  But  the  effort  resulted  in  an  illness 
which  prostrated  him  for  some  time.  He  continued  to 
travel  much  on  the  Continent — inouiring  into  the  manage- 
ment of  scliools,  prisons,  and  asylums.  The  commercial 
crisis  of  1855  elicited  his  remarkable  pamphlet  on  2%s 
Ourrenqf  Question.  The  culmination  of  the  religious 
thought  and  experience  of  his  life  is « contained  in  his 
work  On  the  JRelntion  between  Science  and  Beligion.  first 
publicly  issued  in  1857,  and  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 
Writing  pamphlets,  contributing  to  periodicals,  lecturing, 
and  correcting  the  new  editions  of  his  work  rendered  his 
days  busy  to  the  last.  He  was  engaged  in  revising  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Constitution  <^  man  when  he  died  at 
Moor  Park,  Famham,  14th  August,  1858.  He  had  married 
in  1833  Cecilia  Siddons,  a  daughter  of  the  gfeat  actress. 
She  had  been  the  companion  of  all  his'  travels,  and  she 
was  with  him  at  the  end.  Apart  from  his  position  as  a 
phrenologist  he  earned  distinction  by  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  education,  and  by  his  courage  in  promulgating  certain 
philosophic  truths^  which  at  the  time  were  regarded  as 
subversive  of  everything  good,  but  are  now  accepted  so 
entirely  as  matters  of  course  that  his  share  in  obtaining 
recognition  for  them  is  apt  to  be  foigotten.  (a  o.) 

COMBE,  WiLUAM  (1741-1823),  an  anonymous  hack 
writer  of  great  fertilit]^^  and  of  some  merit,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1741.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  parent- 
age are  somewhat  doubtful,  and  it  is  questioned  whether 
his  father  was  a  rich  Bristol  merchant,  or  a  certain  William 
Alexander,  a  London  alderman,  who  died  in  1763.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Combe  was  educated  at 
Eton,  with  Fox,  Lvttelton,  and  William  Beckford ;  that 
Alexander  bequeathed  him  some  £2000 — a  little  fortune 
that  soon  disappeared  in  a  course  of  splendid  extravagance, 
which  gained  him  the  nickname  of  Count  Combe;  ana 
that  he  finallv  fixed  his  residence  in  London  (about  1771), 
as  a  law  student  and  bookseller's  hack.  In  1775  he  pub- 
lished Tke  Philosopher  in  Bristol,  a  series  of  essays  of 
merely  local  interest ;  and  in  1776  he  made  his  first  success 
in  London  with  I%s  Diaboliad,  a  satire  full  of  bitter  person- 
alities. Four  vears  afterwards  ( 1780)  he  became  an  inmate 
of  the  Ein^s  ^nch  ;  and  mucn  of  his  subsequent  life  was 
spent  in  prison.  He  appears  to  have  written  a  correspond- 
ence between  Sterne  ana  Eliza  Draper,  and  also  the  Letters 
of  the  LaU  Lord  Lyitelton  (1780).  Periodical  literature  of 
all  sorts — pamphlets,  satires,  burlesques,  "  two  thousand 
columns  for  the  papers,''  "  two  hundred  biographies,*'  The 
Origin  of  Oommeree — filled  up  the  next  years,  and  about 
1789  Combe  was  receiving  £200  jeaxly  from  Pitt.  Six 
volumes  of  a  Devil  on  Tvo  Sticks  in  EngUmd  caused  him 
to  be  saluted  as  ''  the  English  Le  Sage ;"  in  1794-06  he 
wrote  the  text  for  BoydelFs  History  oj  the  Biver  Thames; 
in  1803,  he  was  placed  on  The  Times.  In  1807  AU  the 
TalentSf  a  satire,  appeared ;  it  ran  through  twenty  editions 
and  is  generally  attributed  to  Combe.  In  1809-11  he 
wrote  for  Ackerman's  Political  Magasine  the  famous  Three 
Tours  of  Dr,  Syntax,  which,  owing  greaUy  to  Bowlandson's 
designs,  had  an  immense  success.  Then  came  poems  in 
illustration  of  drawings  by  Princess  Elisabeth,  TheMililary 
Adventures  of  Johnny  Neweombe  (1815),  The  English  Dance 
of  Deaih  (1815-16),  The  Dance  of  LUe  (1816-17),  The 
Adventures  of  Johnny  Qua  Oenus  (1822)--iill  written  for 
Bowlandson's  caricatures ;  together  with  Histories  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Picturesque  Tours  along  the  Rhine  and 
other  rivers.  Histories  of  Madeira,  Antiquities  of  York, 
texts  for  Turner's  Southern  Coast  Views,  and  contributions 
innumerable  to  tlie  Literary  BeposUory.  In  his  later  years, 
notwithstanding  a  by  no  means  unsullied  character.  Combe 
was  courted  for  the  sake  of  his  charming  conversation  and 
inexhaustible  stock  of  anecdote.  Dj§^^cP89^^^g^0^4C 
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ten  and  burned  his  autobio^phy ;  bot  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  loss  of  tliis  memorial  is  to  be  regretted.  He  died 
in  London  in  1823. 

Brief  obituary  memoirs  of  Combe  appeared  in  Ackermann's 
Zt/«rary  Repository  and  in  the  OnUUman't  MagaMtne  for  An- 
goBi,  1823 ;  and  in  May,  1859,  a  list  of  his  works,  drawn  up  by 
pis  own  hand,  was  printed  in  the  latter  jperiodioal.  See  also 
JHary  of  U,  Orahb  Jiobinson,  NotM  and  iaerie§  for  1869,  and 
a  paper  in  the  Ckurehman*§  Shilling  Magazine  for  the  same 
year. 

COMBERMERE,  Stapleton  Ck)Tro»,  Fibst  Viscount 
(1773-1865),  was  the  second  son  of  8ir  Robert  Salusbury 
Cotton  of  Combermere  Abbey.  Cheshire,  and  was  bom, 
14th  November,  1773,  at  one  ot  the  family  estates  in  Den- 
bighshire. As  a  boy  he  was  distinguished  for  his  vivacity, 
courage,  and  fondness  of  field  sports.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  when  only  sixteen,  obtained 
through  his  fatlier  a  second  lieutenancy  in  Uie  23d  Regi- 
ment^ or  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  A  few  years  afterwa^ 
(1793)  he  became  b^  purchase  captain  of  the  6th  Dragoon 
Guards,  accompanying  them  dunne  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition to  Flanders  against  tlie  Frencti.  Subsequently,  and 
while  yet  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  ioined  the  25th  Light 
Dragoons  as  lieutenant-colonel,  ancL  while  in  attendance 
witli  his  regiment  on  George  III.  at  Weymouth,  he  became 
a  great  favorite  of  the  king's.  In  1796  he  went  with  his 
regiment  to  India,  and  in  1799,  under  Lord  Harris  and 
along  with  Ck>lonel  Wellesley,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  and  at  the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam.  In  180o,  being  now  major-general,  he  was  sent  to 
tlie  seat  of  war  in  Portugal,  where  he  shortly  rose  to  the 
position  of  oommander-in-chief  of  cavalry  under  Welling^ 
ton,  and  it  was  here  that  he  most  displayed  that  personal 
courag^e,  swiftness  of  action,  and  judgment  which  won  for 
him  his  fame  as  a  cavalry  officer.  His  share  in  the  battle 
of  Salamanca  (July  22, 1812,)  was  especially  marked,  and 
received  the  personal  thanks  of  Wellington.  The  day 
after,  he  was  accidentally  wounded  in  the  left  arm  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  Portuguese  allies.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1814,  General  Ck>tton  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  style  of  Baron  Combermere.  He  was  not  pres- 
ent at  Waterloo,  the  command  which  he  expected,  and 
bitterly  regretted  not  receiving,  having  been  given  to  Lord 
Uxbridge.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Barba- 
dos and  commander  of  the  West  Indian  forces.  His  active 
military  life  was  concluded  in  India  (1826),  where  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Bhartpur — a  fort  which  twenty-two  years 
previously  had  defied  Uie  genius  of  Lake,  and  was  deemed 
impregnable.  For  tliis  service  he  was  created  Viscount 
Combermere.  A  long  period  of  peace  and  honor  still  re- 
mained to  him  at  home.  In  1834  he  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor,  and  in  1852  he  succeeded  his  old  chief  as  con- 
stable of  the  Tower  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets. In  1855  he  received  a  marshal's  baton,  and  was  made 
G.C.B.  He  discharged  his  duties  to  the  last,  and  died  at 
Clifton  in  his  ninety-second  year.  An  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze,  the  work  of  Baron  Marochetti,  has  been  raised  in 
his  honor  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chester.  In  private  life 
Lord  Combermere  was  most  exemplary,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  health  and  longevity  (as  detailed  in  the 
memoir  by  Viscountess  Combermere  and  Captain  EnoIIys, 
2  vols.,  1866,)  afford  an  interestinf^  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  by  the  exercise  of  a  strict  control  over  appetite 
and  by  a  regular  regimen : — 

**  On  the  14th  Norember,  1863,  Lord  Combermere  had  reached 
his  ninetieth  year,  still  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  fac- 
nlties,  and  with  his  usual  activity  very  little  impaired;  indeed, 
the  only  infirmities  which  afflicted  him  were  deafness  and  occa- 
sional weakness  of  the  limbs,  arising  as  much  from  slight  rheu- 
matism as  a  lailure  of  general  strength.  He  still  rode  three 
hours  daily,  and  walked  short  distances  with  his  usual  alert 
step  and  upright  carriage.  His  voice  was  as  strong,  his  hand 
as  steady  as  ever,  and  ho  wrote  clearly  and  rapidly  with- 
out speetaolei,  which  he  never  used  except  by  candle-light. 
The  wonderful  memory  for  which  he  had  always  been, remark- 
able never  failed,  and  while  it  recalled  long  past  events  with 
surprising  accuracy,  registered  and  reproduced  those  of  more 
recent  date  with  equal  exactness.  No  one  could  detect  any  fail- 
ure in  his  quick  perception  or  ready  conclusions,  nor  did  he  be- 
tray even  the  most  trifling  of  those  mental  deficiencies  often 
attendant  on  a  lesser  age  than  his.  When  eighty-seven,  he  had 
danced  a  quadrille  at  a  rural  f^te  As  lightly  as  his  grandchildren, 
and  at  eighty  could  climb  over  a  hurdle  with  ease.  All  these 
immunities  from  disease  and  decrepitude  were  secured  by  the 
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invariable  moderation  which,  in  spite  of  service  in  various  cli- 
mates, left  his  naturally  vigorous  constitution  unimpaired  up 
to  the  very  end.  He  rose  very  early  in  summer,  and  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  rode  an  hour  before  breakfast.  This  meal  wu 
always  very  simple,  and  without  meat  of  any  kind.  At  half- 
past  one  a  small  luncheon  and  half  a  glass  of  wine  satisfied  him 
until  dinner.  This  last  was  his  largest  meal,  at  which  he  par- 
took plentifully  of  meat,  and  drank,  for  the  last  fifteen  yean^ 
one  pint  of  light  sherry.  Tea  or  coffee  he  never  touched  in 
early  life,  afterwards  seldom  indulging  at  breakfast  in  the 
former,  usually  drinking  Instead  cocoa,  as  the  most  wholesome 
beverage.  Plain  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes  oonstitnted  his  din- 
ners, and  he  never  for  twenty-six  years  onoe  transgressed  the 
rule  which  he  had  determined  to  observe,  of  eating  only  what 
was  wholesome,  and  avoiding  fruit,  vegetables,  beer,  champagne, 
salt  meat,  condiments,  and  every  other  article  proscribed  by  the 
most  rigid  dietetics.  Besides  carefully  rejecting  all  unwhole- 
some food,  he  made  it  a  praotioe  to  eat  so  slowly  that  he  was 
always  longer  than  any  one  else  at  meals.  Few  could  resist  as 
he  did  the  temptation  of  a  well-supplied  table,  which  he  wished 
to  be  luxurious  for  others,  while  ne  contented  himself  with 
simple  fare,  enjoying  only  the  sight  of  the  fine  fruits  furnished 
from  his  productive  houses  and  well-cultivated  gardens. 

**  Such  abstinence  would  to  many  be  impracticable;  but  Lord 
Combermere  possessed  a  power  of  self-control  which  few  eaa 
compass.  As  an  instance  of  this,  after  having  lonr  indulged 
in  the  habit  of  taking  snuiT  incessantly,  he  relinquished  it  sud- 
denly and  entirely.  Continual  smoking  had  equally  been  a 
practice  of  his  earlier  life,  until,  becoming  aware  of  its  ctiI 
effects  on  his  health,  he  restricted  himself  to  two  small  cigars 
nighUy." 

COMBINATIONS  among  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  their  wages,  or  otherwise  altering  the  terms  of  their 
service,  were  for  a  long  time  expressly  prohibited  by 
statute.  While  the  state  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  ng- 
ulation  of  wages,  any  combination  to  defeat  the  statutory 
rate  would  naturally  be  looked  upon  with  disfiavor;  and 
we  need  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  1425  a  statute 
was  actually  passed,  making  it  felony  for  masons  to  con- 
federate togetner  to  raise  their  wa^  above  the  amount 
fixed  for  them  bjjr  the  law.  The  spirit  of  such  legblatioo 
survived  to  the  times  in  which  economical  principles  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  better  understood.  The  Act  of 
89  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  106  (repealing  an  Act  of  the  pre- 
vious session  on  the  same  subject)  made  illegal  all  contracts 
for  obtaining  advance  of  wages  or  for  altering  the  houn  of 
work,  except  contracts  made  between  masters  and  men; 
and  everv  workman  entering  into  an^  such  contract  was 
liable  to  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  for  three  months 
on  conviction  before  two  justices  of  the  peace.  The  same 
punishment  was  reserved  for  workmen  entering  into  anj 
combination  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  more  efiectoal 
suppression  of  combinations  among  workmen,  it  was  en- 
acted that  persons  attending  any  meeting  for  the  further- 
ance of  such  contracts  and  combinations,  or  persuading  or 
intimidating  ^rsons  into  attending  such  meetinss,  or  col- 
lecting subscriptions  for  such  purposes,  should  auo  be  lia- 
ble to  be  sent  to  jail  for  three  months  by  two  justices.  A 
law  so  severe  and  so  one-sided  had  its  natural  efiect  in 

{>romoting  secret  combinations  and  provoking  acts  of  vio- 
enoe.  In  1825,  after  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  tlie  6  Qeo.  IV.  c  129  (rep^ing  an 
Act  on  the  same  subject  in  the  previous  session)  was 
passed,  whereby  a  vast  number  of  recited  statutes  relatp 
mg  to  masters  and  workmen,  and  generally  all  enactments 
relative  to  combinations  of  workmen,  were  repealed.  Com- 
binations among  workmen  were  thus  relieved  from  the 
oppressive  statutes  specially  directed  asainst  them.  The 
Trade  Unions  Act,  1871,  further  enacted  that  the  purposes 
of  any  trade  union  shall,  not  by  reason  merely  tnat  they 
are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  a 
member  liable  to  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise 
or  to  render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trusL  The 
Act  specifies  certain  agreements  which  may  not  be  enforced 
in  the  courts,  but  which  are  still  not  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
lawfiil.  It  also  provides  for  the  registration  of  trade  uniona 
Their  legal  [position  under  the  criminal  law,  and  the  results 
of  recent  legislation  on  the  subject,  will  be  discussed  under 
the  heading  Conspiracy.  For  an  account  of  their  histoiy 
and  economical  relations  see  the  article  on  TaASEB  U2nQM& 

COMEDY.    See  Drama. 

COMENIUS,  or  KomeKsk  Y,  JoH  ann  Amob  (1592-1671). 
a  famous  writer  on  education,  and  the  last  bishop^  of  the  old 
churcli  of  the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  Brethren,  was  born 
at  Comna,  or,  according  to  another  aooount,  at  Niwniti,  in 
and  to  D.  Kltachmann  in  1786.   6«r  also  YoL  VUL  p.  iSit-JuL  Ed,\ 
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Monyia,  of  poor  parents  belooppng  lo  the  sect  of  the  Mo- 
iBTian  Brethren.  HaTing  stadied  at  Herbom  and  fieidel- 
ha$,  and  travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  he  became 
rector  of  a  school  at  Prerao,  and  after  that  pastor  and  rec- 
tor of  a  school  at  Fulnek.  In  1621  the  Spanbh  invasion 
and  perBecudon  of  the  Protestants  robbea  him  of  all  he 
poascflsed,  and  drove  him  into  Poland.  Soon  after  he  Wf» 
made  bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Brethren. '  He  supported 
kimself  bj  teaching  Latin  at  Lissa,  and  it  was  here  that 
he  poblished  his  Pamopkioi  Prodromua  (1690),  a  work  on 
education,  and  his  Janua  Lmguarum  Beterata  (1631),  the 
latter  of  which  gained  for  him  a  great  and  wide-spread 
reputation,  being  produced  in  twel^  European  languages, 
and  also  in  Araoie,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  He  subse- 
quenUj  published  several  other  works  of  a  similar  kind, 
ti  the  JBnidUionu  Scholaatica  Janua  and  the  Janua  Lm- 
fWBvm  Tniinguis.  His  method  of  teaching  languages, 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt,  consisted 
in  giving,  in  parallel  columns,  sentences  conveying  useful 
information,  m  the  vernacular  and  the  languages  intended 
to  be  taught  {%.  e.,  in  Comenius's  works,  I^tin  and  some- 
times Greek).  In  some  of  his  books,  as  the  Or6ta  SenauaUum 
PiotuB  (1658),  pictures  are  added ;  this  work  is,  indeed,  the 
fiisl  children's  picture-book.  In  1638  Ck>meniu8  was  re- 
quested by  the  Government  of  Sweden  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
fcr  the  management  of  the  schools  of  that  country ;  and  a 
few  years  after  he  was  invited  to  join  the  commission  that 
the  English  Parliament  then  intended  to  appoint,  in  order 
to  reform  the  system  of  education.  He  visited  England  in 
1641,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  politics  prevented  the 
appointment  of  the  commission,  and  Comenius  passed 
over  to  Sweden  in  Au^st,  1642.  The  great  Swedish  min- 
ister, Oxenstiem,  obtained  for  him  a  pension,  and  a  com- 
mission to  furnish  a  plan  for  regulating  the  Swedish 
schools  according  to  his  own  methwl.  Devoting  himself 
to  the  elaboration  of  his  scheme,  Comenius  settled  first  at 
Elbing,  and  then  at  Lissa ;  but,  at  the  burning  of  the  lat- 
ter city  by  the  Poles,  he  lost  nearly  all  his  manuscripts, 
and  he  finally  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
167L 

As  a  theologian,  Comenius  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Boehme.  In  nis  Sy7wpn»  Physiea  ad  Lumen  IHvinum 
BiformaJIm  he  gives  a  physical  theory  of  his  own,  said  to 
be  taken  from  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  was  also  famous 
for  his  prophecies,  and  the  support  he  gave  to  visionaries. 
In  his  Lux  in  Tenebris  he  published  the  visions  of  Eot- 
teraa,  Dabricius,  and  Christina  Poniatovia.  Attempting  to 
interpret  the  book  of  Bevelation,  he  promised  the  mUlen- 
nium  in  1672,  and  guaranteed  miraculous  assistance  to 
those  who  would  undertake  the  destruction  of  the  Pope 
and  the  house  of  Austria,  even  venturing  to  prophesy  that 
Cromwell,  Qustavus  Adolphos,  and  -Bagotski,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  would  perform  the  task.  He  also  wrote  to 
Louis  XIV.,  informing  him  that  the  empire  of  the  world 
should  be  his  reward  if  he  would  overthrow  the  enemies 
of  God. 

Gomeniiu  also  wrote  against  the  Sooinians,  and  pabllihed 
three  historieal  works — Ratio  Ditciplinm  Orjiini$que  tn  Unitate 
Fratmm  BokMiorum,  which  was  republished  with  remarks  by 
BttddiBiu,  Bi0U>r%a  Peraecutionmn  Ecclenm  Bohemiem  (1648), 
and  Uartyrclogium  Bohmnicvm.  See  Raumer's  Oetchiehte  der 
PHdagogxk,  and  Carpzor's  BeligioMunttrtuehung  der  B'dhm- 
i»ck9u  wd  M'dhritcUn  Brildtr. 

COMET.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit 
formule  by  means  of  which  the  orbital  elements  of  a  comet 
may  be  determined  from  three  observations,  assuming  the 
comet  to  move  in  a  parabola,  an  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  apparent  paths  of  the  great  majority  of  these  bodies 
may  be  closely  represented,  appending  thereto  a  fully- 
worked  example  of  the  practical  application  of  the  form- 
nhe;  also  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  methods 
now  employed  for  calculating  ephemeridee  of  the  apparent 
positions  of  a  comet,  and  to  assist  in  observation.  The 
limits  within  which  we  are  confined  will  necessitate  refer- 
euce  to  other  works  for  demonstration  of  our  formulae,  but 
care  will  be  taken  to  name  those  authorities  which  are 
not  only  most  accessible,  but  by  which  the  subject  has 
been  most  clearly  treated. 

A  list  of  comets  of  short  or  moderate  period,  so  far  as 
Imown  at  present,  a  class  which  offers  particular  interest 
to  the  student  of  this  branch  of  astronomy,  will  likewise 
beiDclnded, 


The  method  of  calculating  a  parabolic  orbit  from  three 
observations  which  we  shall  follow  is  the  comparatively 
expeditious  one  proposed  by  Gibers,  and  demonstrated  in 
his  Abhandlung  Ober  die  l^ehiesie  und  bequemete  Methods 
die  Bahn  einee  Oometen  mu  bereehnen^  first  poblished  at 
Weimar  in  1797,  and  since  twice  reprinted  with  consider- 
able modifications  and  additions.  The  method  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  that,  if  a  c  be  the  chord  between  the 
extreme  positions  of  the  comet  in  its  orbit,  and  A  0  the 
similar  chord  of  the  earth's  path,  the  radii-vectores  at  the 
middle  position  cut  a  e  and  A  C  proportionally  to  the  times 
oocupiea  in  describing  the  arcs,  a  supposition  which,  though 
not  mathematically  exact,  is  but  little  in  error  if  the  inter- 
vals between  the  observations  are  pretty  nearly  equal,  and 
the  arcs  described  small. 

It  may  be  convenient  if  the  notation  employed  In  the 
subsequent  formulas  be  given  here,  at  least  as  regards  the 
principal  quantities  entering  into  our  calculations. 

t Time  of  observation  (in  decimals  of  a  day). 

R.  A Right  Ascension. 

a Declination ;  -r  N,  —  S. 

a Geocentric  longitude. 

^ "  latitude. 

A True  distance  of  comet  from  the  earth. 

p^A  cos.  ^... Curtate  distance  .of  comet  fh>m  the  earth. 

$ Comet's  heliocentric  longitude,  on  the  eoUptio* 

A "  "  latitude. 

r **       radius-vector. 

A Sun's  true  longitude. 

R Earth's  radius-vector. 

u.. The  argument  of  latitude  or  distance  of  the  comet 

from  the  ascending  node. 
T The  epoch  of  perihelion  passage,  expressed  in 

the  same  manner  as  (. 
V The  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  reckoned  on  the 

ecliptic  to  the  node  and  thence  on  the  orbit. 

Q The  longitude  of  the  ascending  node. 

t The  inclination  of  the  comet's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic. 

q The  perihelion  distance,  expressed,  like  other  dis> 

tanees  in  astronomical  calculations,  in  parts  of 

the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun. 
V....... ...The  comet's  true  anomaly. 

We  suppose  that  the  observations  furnish  three  complete 
positions  of  the  comet  referred  as  usual  to  the  equator,  or 
expressed  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  with  the 
mean  times  of  observation  at  the  respective  places. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  convert  the  observed  right  as- 
censions and  declinations  into  longitudes  (a)  and  latitudes 
(/3),thus:-« 

Put  tan.  N— -^^^  Then,  tan.  .«  5220?^  ^  j^^^ 
sin.  R.A.  cos.  N 

{the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic at  date,  fh>m  the 
Nautical  Almanac, 

Thus  we  find  a^,  a'^,  a^^^,  and  /3',  p^^,  ^'f',  where  the 
Quantities  with  vm  accent  apply  to  the  fmi  observation, 
those  with  Udo  accents  to  the  eeexmd  place,  and  with  Mres 
accents,  to  the  Uui  observation.  Thie  is  io  be  underatood 
throughout  ow  formula /or  the  calculation  of  Ute  orbiL 

Now  reduce  the  times  of  observation  to  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  by  applying  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  ob- 
servation with  Its  proper  sign,  and  convert  uie  times  so 
reduced  into  decimals  of  a  day ;  thus  we  have  t^,  V'^  t'". 

For  each  of  these  times  interpolate  from  monthlv  page 
iii.,  in  the  Nauiioal  Almanac,  the  sun's  longitude  (A)  and 
the  logarithm  of  the  earth's  radius-vector  (R) ;  the  sun's 
longitude  in  the  Almanac  bein^  apparent,  the  amount  of 
aberration  (2(K^'42-4-R),  which  is  given  in  another  part  of 
the  ephemeris,  must  be  added  to  the  avparent  longitude^ 
obtain  the  true  longitude  required  in  the  calculation.  We 
have  then  A^  A^^  A'^'  and  the  logarithms  of  E^  R'^  R^^^, 
and  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  application  of  Glben^s 
method. 

We  commence  by  calculating  M  or  ^-p-,  the  ratio  of  the 

comet's  curtate  distances  from  the  earth  at  the  first  and 
third  observations  from 

tan,  p".  Bin.  («^-  A^Q  -  tan,  p',  sin,  (a".  -A^Q  f"-^  ^' )  /t  i 
tan.  ^'".sin.(«"-A")-tan.  p".  sin.(«'"-A")*  <"-  <*'  /  ^    ' 

or  rather  more  conveniently,  by  putting  «—  - — .  //^  a//u 
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9} 


(II.) 


The  following  eqaations  must  then  be  formed  {k  is  the 
chord  of  the  comet-orbit  between  the  extreme  observations): 

r'  >-  R'«-2R'.  008.  (.'-A').  p'+  seo.  ^'«.p'« 

f*f^  -  R'"«-2R'".  M.  COB.  («""-A'")|i'+S60.^'"«.  M'.p" 


-  (r^  +  r'"*)  -  2R'.  R'".  oos.  (A"'-  A') 
+  2R'".  008.  («'-  A'")P'+  2R'.  M.  cos.  (•'"-  A'),  p' 

-  2M.  008.  (•'"-  .Op"-  2M.  tan.  ^'.  tan.  p"'.  p'«    J 


(HI.) 


If  {i^^^  -  i^)  be  the  interval  of  time  between  the  first  and 
third  observations  we  have,  by  Lambjert's  theorem, 


«"'-<'-- 


^t±:^y  _  (rii^*)l 


3in.V2 


With  an  assumed  value  for  p^  we  calculate  r^,  r^'\  and  h^ 
and  then  i"'  for  comparison  with  the  observed  interval 
between  the  first  and  third  observations,  and  vary  p'  in 
successive  trials  until  the  observed  and  calculated  values 
agree.  In  this  solution  of  the  above  equations  by  the 
method  of  trial  and  error,  a  first  approximate  value  of  p' 
mav  be  inferred  as  follows : — 

Writing  the  equation  for  l^ 

A«-F  +  a.p'+Hp'«, 


assume  tan.  ^ 


-f-\ll' «"""-*"■  i*-^^'^-) 

The  amount  and  direction  of  the  error  of  interval  be- 
tween the  extreme  times  of  observation,  resulting  from 
this  first  value  of  9\  will,  after  a  little  experience,  guide 
the  computer  to  another  value  nearer  to  the  true  one ;  and 
the  error  of  the  second  assumption,  compared  with  that  of 
the  first,  again  leads  to  a  much  closer  value  for  the  third 
approximation,  and  so  on  till  the  assumed  value  of  p'  pro- 
duces an  agreement  between  the  calculated  and  observed 
intervals.  In  practice  we  have  not  found  any  great  ad- 
vantage on  adopting  one  or  other  of  the  devices  suggested 
for  obtaining  successive  values  of  p'  by  use  of  tables  or 
otherwise — tne  simple  method  of  continued  approximation, 
by  deducing  a  new  value  of  the  curtate  distance  propor- 
tional to  the  errors  in  the  two  preceding  assumptions,  will 
be  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  sufficiently  expe- 
ditious and  as  little  troublesome  as  any  other. 

In  working  Lambert's  equation,  proceed  as  follows  v~^ 


Put    B- 


yf^  r^/f^   fc 


D- 


TAff'^^h 


(V.) 


log.  s'  <-  log.  B  + 1  log.  B  +  1*4378117 
log.  s"-  log.  D  +  i  log.  D  +  1-4378117 
tf  —  «''—  the  time  of  desoribing  the  ohord,  expressed  in  days 
and  deoimals. 

The  approximations  to  p'  may  be  continued  until  tf^tf^ 
agrees  with  {i^'^-y),  within  2  or  3  in  the  fifth  place  of 
decimals,  though  if  the  computer  has  only  rough  observa- 
tions at  command,  a  larger  error  may  be  tolerated. 

The  comet's  curtate  distance  from  the  earth  at  the  third 


observation  is  given  by 


p'"-Mp' 


With  the  final  values  of  r^,  r^'^,  p^  and  p^^\  the  direct 
calculation  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit  commences. 

The  heliocentric  longitudes  6^,  B^^^  and  latitudes  A^,  A^^', 
are  obtained  from 


r'  .COS. A'  .8in.(r  -A')-p'  .8in.(«'   -A'   )  -i 

f*    .008.  A'    .OOB-C^*    -A')-p'    .0O8.(«'    -A      )-R' 

f*  .sin. A'  -p'  .tan.  fi' 


and 


r"'.  008.  A'".  Bin.  (•'"-A'")-P"'-  »in-  («'"-A'") 
r"'.  008.  A'".  008.  (V"-A'")-p'".  COS.  («'"-A'")-R" 
•^".sin.A"'  -p"'.tan.  ^'" 


(VI.) 


in  which  equations  the  right-hand  quantities  are  known. 

The  values  of  r^  and  r^^,  resulting  from  these  equations, 
should  agree  with  the  preceding  ones  if  the  calculations 
have  been  correctly  performed.  This  agreement  forms  the 
first  verification  of  tJie  work. 

If  d^^^  is  in  advance  of  ^,  the  motion  in  the  orbit  is 
ddreet;  if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  the  motion  is  rdrtfgrade. 

Then,  if  the  motion  be  direeij  the  longitude  of  the  as- 
cending node  (Q)  and  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  eclip- 
tic (f)  will  be  found  from 


tan.t.8in.(r-Q)-tan. 


tan.  t.  008. 


(#'-Q)-tan.A'  ) 

^      "^  sin.  (#'"-#')  J 


and  if  the  motion  be  retrograde  from 
tan.  t .  sin.  (Q~#')  -  tan.  A' 
tan.i.8in.(Q-r)«« 


tan.  A*^^-tan.  A',  cos.  (9"-$'") 
tin.  (#'—•") 

The  distances  of  the  comet  from  the  asoendin 


ine  aisiances  or  tne  comet  irom  tne  ascending  nodi 
reckoned  upon  the  orbit,  at  the  first  and  third  obsenr»> 
tions  (ft^,  «^^^),  are  given  in  the  case  of  direct  motion  bj 

tan.(r-Q) 


tan. «'-- 


.,.-£:^},vn.); 


or,  if  the  motion  be  retrograde  b^ 


_._tan.(n-»') 

008.  «. 


tan.  «' 


,_tan.(Q^#^^ 
eos.  i 


The  arc  W'—u'  is  equal  to  the  difierence  of  trae 
anomalies^  and  the  true  anomaly  at  the  first  observatioo 
iy)  will  be  obtained  from 


tan.  i«'-  eotan.  i(«'"-.«')  - 
or  from 


\^> 


■in.  l(ii"'-«() 


(DL) 


V7^'.8in,l(t»"'-ii') 

The  perihelion  distance  (g)  - r^.  cos.«  \^  -  r'".  cos."  W". 
The  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  reckoned  on  the  ecliptic 
to  tlie  node  and  thence  on  the  orbit,  is  given  by 

»s  Q  +  u'—  v' .  .  for  dWtei  motion         \  /^  \ 

w  —  Q  +  r'—  tt'  .  .  for  retrogradt  motion  j        •     ^   *' 

As  a  further  verification  of  the  calculations,  we  have^ 
At -r'S  +  r'"*- 21^.1^". COS.  (te'"-«'),  •  •  •  (XI.) 
which  should  give  the  former  value  o(k. 

We  have  now  onl^  to  determine  the  time  of  perihelion 
passage  (T),  by  finding  the  interval  between  the  first  ob- 
servation and  the  perihelion  (r)  from  t/  and  f,  by  meaoi 
of  the  equation — 


T-i^^tan.ir'+itan.»l.,) 

^ (tan.  W+  [9,6228787]  tan.»  )«. 


,       m 


k  being  the  Gaussian 
constant  [8*2355814] 


(Xn.) 


[8,5366114] 

Similarly  we  may  find  the  interval  from  the  third 
observation  to  perihelion  by  substituting  i/^^  for  v^;  the 
times  thus  separately  determined  should  agree,  and  this 
agreement  will  afford  a  third  check  upon  the  accuracy  of 
our  work. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  elements  of  the  parabolic  orbit 
are  found,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  ascertain  how  the 
geocentric  place  calculated  from  these  elements  for  the 
time  of  the  second  observation  agrees  with  the  position 
observed ;  the  first  and  third  places  are  necessarily  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  computation  of  a  geocentric  position  from  par- 
abolic elements  we  may  proceed  thus : 

Find  the  interval  from  perihelion  passage  to  the  time 
for  which  we  require  to  compute  ((~T),  in  days  sod 
decimals. 

Pat  cotan.  2  r ->  3ik  (2^)  -  )  (e -  T)  ^ 

ootan.  I    wm  ^ootan. 


then  tan.  i  o  «  2  eotan.  2 1    r— — \- 


(XIII.) 


We  hi(ye  thus  the  true  anomaly  and  radius-vector.    Then, 
if  the  motion  be  direct, — 


(XIV.) 


(XV.) 


008.  A  .  008.  (•  -.  0)  1.  COS.  («  +  »  —  Q) 

eos.  A. sin.  (#  — Q)  — sin.  (o+v  — Qj.oos. 
sin.  A  —  sin.  (v  +  •■  —  Q) .  sin.  i 

or,  if  the  motion  be  retrograde, — 

COS.  A. COS.  (Q  — 0  — eos.  (o  — v  +  Q) 
008.  A .  sin.  (0  —  «)  —  sin.  (9  —  •■  +  Q)  •  oos.  i 
sin.  A  *  sin.  («  —  v  +  C^)  •  sin. 

—equations  which  give  the  heliocentric  longitude  and 
latitude  (6,  A).  The  geocentric  longitude  and  latitude  (^ 
P)  and  the  true  distance  from  the  earth  (A)  are  thco 
obtained  from-  ^.^^.^^^  ^^  V^'OOg IC 
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A  •  eo8.  fi .  sin.  («— A)  ^  r .  oo8.  A .  sin.  (#  —  Aj 

▲ .  COS.  fi .  oof .  («  —A)  >-  r 

A .  9UL.  B  «»  r  •  sin.  k 


008.  A  .  0O8.  (#  -  A) 


(XVL) 


ain.  a 


1..}. 

o  the  eqi 
1} (XVII.) 


II  the  position  of  the  ocmet  as  referred  to  the  equator  is 
required, — 

Pat  tan. .  N 

Then 

tan^RJl.- 


-(N-H«). 


008.  N 


tan.  a  tan. .  Deol.c-tan.  (N+c) .  sin.  B.  A. 


Aa  an  example  of  the  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
hj  Olbera's  method,  we  will  compute  the  elements  of  the 
comet  discovered  at  the  Observatory  of  Marseilles  by  M. 
Borrelly  on  the  6th  of  December,  1874,  employing  three 
observations  taken  at  that  Observatory  on  December,  7, 
16;  and  26,  viz.  :— 

Comet's  Comet's 

Bight  Ascension.  Declination. 

H.      M.     a  o      J      t» 

16      0    24-52  +36    38    50 

16    11      6-82  +45    37    37 

16    24    58-97  +65    34    12 

Converting  the  right  ascensions  into  arCf  and  the  times 

Into  decimals  of  a  day,  after  subtracting  21™  85^  from  them, 

for  reduction  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  we  have — 


Mean  Time 
at  ManeUlea 
1874.  H.    M.     a 

]>«).    r.....  6    40     52 

«      16 16    43    31 

«      26 6    18      0 


Greenwich 
MeanTimesL 


Bight 
Ascension  (are). 


Decliuatlon. 


J>ee.    . 7*26339 

"        ....^16-68190 
"        26-24761 


240      6      8  +36    38    50 

242    46    27  +45    37    37 

246    14    46  +55    34    12 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  from  the  NcaUieal  Almanac, 
Bs  23^  27^  2S^^,  and  hence  by  the  formulse  p.  164,.  we  find 
the  following  positions  referred  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  interpolating  for  the  above  times  from  the  same 
ephemeris  the  corresponding  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  log. 
radii- vectores  of  the  earth,  correcting  the  sun's  longitudes 
for  aberration,  and  reducing  all  to  mean  equinox  of  1875'0. 


.2^5  2  io                   fi'   +  6?    Sl 

..221  47  16                     p'* +  64    35 

..212  44  3                     p'" +  74    17 

..265  32  40            Log.K'  9-9933590 

..265  7  46              "    B" .....9-9929263 

..274  52  16              "    B'" 9-9926916 


The  right  ascension  and  declination  are  thus  converted 
into  longitude  and  latitude  for  the  first  observation : — 

B.A 240    6    8  Log.  sin.  •...-9-8497776 

i .+   36  88  50  Log.  tan.  (N-t)...- 0-3135946 

Log.  tan.  ^...+ 0-1633721 


Ijog.  tan.  S. 
IjO^.  sin.  B.A. 


.+  9-8715409 
..-  9-9379771 


Log.  tan.  K..,...-  9-9335638 

N 139  21  56 

• 23  27  28 

N-c 115  64  28 


^...+ 


6&  31  ^2 


I^c.eo8.(N-«) -  9-6404058 

I<os.  tan.  B.A .+  0-2403619 

-  9-8807577 
Log.  cos.  N .-  9-8801731 

IflOg.  tan.. a .+  0-0005846 


Precession  to  1 875-0 ......+   3-3 

Natation   in  long!-' 

tude  with  contrary 

sign    to  NanUeal 

Jdmanao 


.+    7*6 


Correction  to  longitude...+ 10*8 


Correction., 


2!6 


+  11 


I.01IS* M. Bq.  18750..225    2  30 


And  so  for  the  second  and  third  positions. 

The  interpolation  of  the  sun's  longitudes  and  the  log. 
radii'Vectores  of  the  earth  from  monthly  page  iii.  of  the 
Jjfauiioal  Almcmac  requires  no  illustration. 

We  now  form  the  angles  a^- A^',  a''^Kf\  a^f'-kf^ 
ACf  and  take  out  the  sines  and  cosines  required ;  and  it  is 
al  wajrs  convenient  to  have  these  functions  and  other  of  the 
principal  quantities  copied  in  plain  figures  on  a  paper 
aeparate  from  the  calculations.    Thus  we  have, — 

o       /      //  Sine.  Cosine. 

«'    —A" 319    64    44  -9-8088592 

«"— A" 316    39    30  -9-8365440 

«'"— A" :307    36    17  -9-8988664 

m'    -A'  329    29    41  -9-7056368  +9-9362968 

«"'— A'" 297    61     48  -9.9464841  +9-6696664 

m'    -A'". 310    10    16  +9-8096060 

«'"— A'   ......317     11     14  +9-8664466 

A'"- A'   19    19    26  +9-9748170 

-^"-«'    ......347    41    33  +9-9899024 


We  have— 

<//-«/- 9-41861  days;  i'^'-f^'- 9-66561  days. 
<///-</ -18-98413  days. 

The  calculation  of  M  -  ^,  is  as  foUows,  by  (IL) :— 


Log.  tan..^"...+0-3232781  Log.  tan.  ^'''... +0-6609168 

Log.  sin.  (,---A-0..-9-8365440      j^,,  3 ^ .^.3.5666279 

Log.  m...-0-4867341  »   ^  ^       n.^s^iui 
Log.8in.(,>-A-^..-9.8088692  j^^.^in^il^.tr'').^^^ 

±?:??55??i  +0-3865906 

N^^l • ..d±?!5111    No.  4 .+2-4299117 

Log.tan.^-...+0-1633710     No.3-No.4 ..+1-1267162 

No.  2 ..+1-456703  === 

No.  1-No.  2 ..+0-618416 

Log....+9-7146784 
Log.  (No.  3-No.  4)+0-0514289 

9-6632496 


,.0-0067305 


Log.  («'"-«")...  0-9807127 
Log.  (I"  -*'  )...  0-9739822 


0-0067806 


9-6699800 
MS...     9.3399600 


Next,  we  form  the  equations  (III.)  for  the  determination 
of  r^,  r^^^%  and  k*  by  successive  assumptions  for  the  value 
of  p^— 

Log.  B' 9-9933590  Log.  B'" 9-9926916 

Log.  B'« 9-9867180  Log.  B'"« 9-9863832  r 

B'«; 0-969880  B'"« 0-966903 


Log.  2  0-3010300  Log.  2 0-3010300 

Log.  B' 9-9933590^        Log.  B'" 9-9926916 

Log.oos.(«'-A')...     9-9352968  Log.  M 9.6699800 

0.2296858  ^^«-  ^^•-  (*^^^-A^^0    9-6696564 
9-6333570 


No 1-697015 


No 0-429890 


Log.  sec.  p' 0-2472153 

Log.  sec  fi'* 0-4944306     ^**«- "«»-  ^'" '     0'5674468 


No.. 


+3-121983 


Log.  sec  ^'"« 1-1348936 

M«...   .     9-3399600 

0-4748536 

No +2-984376 


Therefore  the  equations  for  r^*  and  r^'^' 

r^    .  0-969880  - 1-697015 .  p'  +  3-121983 .  p" 

r^'t  m,  0-966903  -  0-429890 .  p^  +  2-984376 .  p^ 

r^  +  r*"*  - 1-936783  -  2.126905 .  p'  +  6-106369 .  p'« 

Log.  2     0-3010300  Log.  2   0-3010300 

,Log.  B'  9-9933590  Log.  M 9-6699800 

Log.  B'" 9-9926916  Log.  cos.  (a'"-«')"+»-0899024 

Log.  cos.  ( A'"-A').+?:?748m  ■^9■9609124 

+0-2618976     jj^  g +0-913929 

No.  6 +1-827669 


Log.  2    0-3010300 

Log.  M 9-6699800 

+0-1683710 


Log.  2     0-3010300 

Log.B'". 9-9926916      Log.  tin.  ^' 

Log.  COS.  (>>-A^'0.+9-8096060      Log.  tan.  ^"' +0-6609168 

+0-1033276  +0-6852973 

No.  6 +1-268608  No.  9 .+4-845039 

Log.  2  0-3010300  No.  8+No.  9 +6-768968 

Log.M 9-6699800  " 

Log.  B' 9-9933590 

Log.  COS.  (•'"-A')..+928654465 


No.  7..... 

+9-8298155 
...+0-676796 

No.  6+No.  7... 

...+1-944404 

So  that  the  equation  for  if  is  thus  formed, — 

rft  +  r"'"  -     1-936783  -  2-126905 .  p'  +  6-106369 .  p'» 

.   ^  1-827669  +  1-944404 .  p^  -  6.758968 .  p^ 

t«-     0-109114  -  0-182501  .p'  +  0-347391  .p^ 

And  thus  substituting  logarithms  in  the  hciors  for  p^  and 
P^f  our  equations  stand  thus,  in  the  form  for  proceeding 
with  the  work — 

r^    .  0-969880  -  [0-2296858]  .p'  +  [0-4944306]  p** 
r"'!  «  0-966903  -  [9-6333670] .  p'  +  [0-4748536]  p'«  > 
ifc>    -  0-109114  -  [9-2612663] .  p'  +  [9-5408186]  #'• 
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We  have  now  to  6nd  the  yalue  of  p'  bj  trial  and  error. 
Here,  if  i;*-F+G.p^+Hp^',  we  have— 

P-0-10911,       log.  G- -9-26127,       log.  H- +9*54082. 

And  for  a  first  approximate  value  of  p^,  by  (IV.), — 


Log.  P.... 
Log.H... 

.9-03788 
-9-54082 

Log.  2  ....  -  0-30103 
V  Log.  H....  -  +  9-54082 

-»#■ 

9-49706 
9-74856 

Log.  2H...  -  +  9-84185 

Log.  G....   -9-26127 

-  0-58058 

Log.  tan.  i*... 
Log.p'... 

0-06370 
9-81226 
0-649 

I'0«-J^...+ 9-74856 

P'... 

tan.  ♦...  -  0-83202 

^...  98<»22',5 

i^...  49*»11',25 

in  the  earlier  approximations  we  may  use  fiwe-figwt 
logarithms.    With  p^*- 0*649,  the  work  proceeds  thus— 


Log.p' 

-  0-22969 
Log.  p'....   9-81224 

.9-81224         Log.  p'«. 

+  0-49443   R'«-. 

Log.p"  9-62448  No.  (2.)... 

..9-62448 

0-96988 
+  1-31494 

(1.)...- 0-04193 

-9-63336 
Log.  p'....   9-81224 

(S.)...- 9-44560 

(2.)...  +  0-11891 

+  0-47485  ^°-  (^')- 
Log.  p'«  9-62448     r^.. 

(4.)...  +  0-09933  W-*^" 

+  2-28482 
-1-10135 

1-18347 
0-07316 

-9-26127 
Log.  p'....   9-81224 

+  9-54082  ^o?-''— 
Log.  p'>  9-62448 

0-03658 

(6.)...-»-07351 

(6.)... +9.16530    ^,^ 

0-96690 

No.  (6.)  +  0-14632  No.  (4.).. 
Constant...  +  0-10911 

+  0-25548  No.  (3.)., 
No.  (5.)  +  0-11844 

»..  +  0-13699 


+ 1-25697 


+  2-22387 
-  0-27900 


Log.  *«.. +  903669 

Log.  i..  +  9-56835 

ib.. 


r"'«. 
Log.r"**. 
Log.r"'.. 


1-94487 


0-28890 


0-37012 


r' 


0-18506 

-       i(r'  +  r'") 


0-14445 

1-08788 
1-39460 


CenstaDt 1-43781 

Log.  B 0-15421 

JLog.  B 6-07711 

Log.e' 1-66913 

«' 46-6800 

•" 29-7447 


1-24124 
ijfc....;      0-18506 

B  - 1  (r'  +  r"')  +  \k 1-42630 

D  -  i  (r*  +  r"')  -  iib 1*05618 

Constant. 1-43781 

Log.  D 0-02373 

ILog.  D 0-01187 

hog.wf* 1-47841 


16-9353 
18-9841 


Zrror. -20488 


If  for  a  second  approximation  we  take  p^  — 0*718^^  and 
calculate  tf—tf'  precisely  as  before,  the  error  in  the  mta> 
val  from  the  first  to  the  third  observation,  or  (<^^'— t^),  ii 
found  to  be  —  0'*3606,  which,  compared  with  the  error  of 
the  first  assumption  (  —  2^-0488),  shows  a  change  of  + 
l'-6882  for  an  increase  of  00649  in  p^  or  of  ^th  part, 
and  by  mere  proportion  we  have  p^  — 0*72776,  for  a  third 
approximation,  giving  the  error  in  interval  —  +  0^*0222, 
so  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  true  value,  and  with 
p^- 0*7269562,  obtained  from  the  errors  of  the  second  and 
third  trial  in  the  same  way  that  the  third  value  of  f/  was 
inferred,  we  mav  substitute  seven-figure  logarithms  and 
work  more  closely ;  it  will  thus  be  found  that  the  error  in 
interval  corresponding  to  the  iburth  assumption  for  p'  is 
reduced  to  +0^*00167,  or  less  than  2}  minutes,  and  if  we 
are  only  seeking  an  approximate  knowledge  of  tlie  orbit, 
the  direct  calculation  of  the  elements  might  proceed  with 
this  fourth  value  of  p\  However,  to  make  the  computation 
in  this  examnle  a  little  more  complete,  we  work  out  two 
further  hypotheses,  and  finally  adopt  for  the  correct  valuf 
of  p^.. 0*7268994,  with  which  the  calculation  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

-0-229Q858  +0-4944306       R'*...     0-969880 

Log.  p'...__9^8614743  Log.p^     9-7229486  No.(2.)  +1-649602 

(1.) .-0-0911601       (2.)...+  0-2173792  2-619482 

-  9-6333570  +  0-4748536  ^0.(1.)  -1-233560 

Log.  p'..._9-8614743  Log.p^      97229486  r^     1-385922 

(3.) .-9-4948313      (4.)... 4. 0-1978022  Log.  r^     0-1417388 

-9-2612653                +95408186  Log.  r^      0-0708694 
Log.  p\..     9-8614743  Log.  p'*     9-7229486  

(5.) .-9-1227396      (6.)...+ 9-2637672 


No.   (6.)...+ 0-183555 
Constant... +  0-109114 


No. 


+  0-292669 
(5.)...- 0-132660 

ifc« +  0-160009 

Log.  hy 


R'"« 0-966901 

No.  (4.) ,    1-576893 

2-543796 
No.  (3.) -0-312487 

r"'". 2-231309 


Log.  k 9-6020722 

k 0-400011 


kk 0-200006 


9.2041444    Log.  r'"^ .  0-3485698 

Log.  r* 0-1742799 

r' 1-177251 

r"' 1-493757 


i(r' +  *-"')-.  1.335504 

ijfe. 0-200006 

B^l(r'  +  •-"')  +  iJfe 1-535510 

D  -  i(r'  +  r"')  -  \k 1135498 


Constant 

Log.B 

iLog.B 

Log.s' 


1-4378117 
0-1862526 
00931263 


1-7171906 


Constant 

Log.  D 

iLog.  D 

Log.  M* 


1-4378117 
0-0551863 
0-0275932 


1-5205912 


52-142S5 
3315828 

18-98413 
18-98412 


which  may  be  considered  a  perfect  agreement 

We  have  thus  for  the  direct  calculation  of  the  orbit 
Log.  p'...9*8614743,  and  since  p'^'-Mp^,  we  find  Logi 
p^>'^.. 9*5314643.  Log.  r^... 00708694,  and  Log.  r''^.. 
0*1742799,  as  given  by  our  final  approximation. 


With  the  aid  o/  tlie  formula  (VI.)  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  comet  at  the  first  and  third  obser- 
fatioiis  are  found  as  follows:— 


Log.p' 9-8614743 

Log.  sin.  («'  -  A') 9-7055368 

(1.) 9-5670111 

Log.p', 9-8614748 

Log.  COS.  (•'  -  A') ...+9-9352968 

(2.) ...+  9-7967711 

No.  to  (2.) +  0-6262837 

Subtract  R' 0-9848248 

(3.)  No ...- 0-3585411 

Log.  (3.) ...-9-5545389 

-   ^^^,,-  Log.  tan.  (•'  -  A') +  0-0124722 

IiOg.  (8.)  

•'-A' 2250  49'21"-4 

Add  A' 255P32U9''-0 

$' 121o2n0''-4 

Log.  sin.  (#'  -  A') -9-8556316 


J^ 


Log.  (6.) 


Log.p"' 9-5314543 

Log.  sin.  («'"- A'") -9-9464841 

(4.) .-9-4779884 

Log.p'" 9-531454? 

Log.  COS.  («"'  -  A"') +  9-6696554 

(5.) +  9-2011097 

No.  to  (5.) +  0-1588948 

Subtract  R"' 0-9833124 

(6.)  No ^0-8244176 

Log.  (6.) -9-9161473 

;-Log.  tan.  (•"'-A"') +  9-5617911 

•"'  -  A"' 200*»  l'50"-8 

Add   A"' 2740  52'  15''-0 

•"' 114<>54'  5"-8 

Log.  shi.  (•"'  -  A"').. -9-5346921 
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Log.  (p'.  Un.  ^')<-  Log.  (r".  sin.  A') -f  00248458 

.••    Log.  tan.  A' -f  0'8184058 

y -f  64«>5'7"'g 

Log.  sin.  X' +  9-9589768 


(4.) 


Log,  (r^.  ain.  A') 
Log.  sin.  A' 


LLog.W 00708695 


Log.rin.(^'"-A'"r^«'^'"'-'^'-^'"^ +  9-9481408 

Log.  (p'".  tan.  ^'")  .  Log.  (r"'.  sin.  A'") +  0-0828700 

.  • .    Log.  tan.  A"' +  0-1891348 

A"'  +  54oi^27"'0 

Log.  sin.  X"\........    9-9080907 

•    0-1742799 
.     0-1742799 


(Log.r^>^,lnV^-)^ 
Log.  sin.  A'"  * 


The  equations  gave  Log.  r' 0-0708694 Log.  r'" 

80  that  oar  fint  verification  ib  complete. 


The  oomet^B  heliocentric  longitude  at  the  third  obsenra- 
tion  {t^^^)  being  less  than  that  at  the  first  obeerration  (^), 
the  motion  in  the  orbit  is  retrograde  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  signs,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  determine 
(he  looffitude  of  the  ascending  node  {CI)  and  the  inclina- 
tion  {i)aj  the  second  set  of  equations  m  (VII.) ;  thus — 


9'  ...121o22'10"-4 
•'"...114^54;_5^ 


Log.  oos.  (#'-#"')... 
Log.  tan.  A'... 

(l.) 

No.  to  (1.)... 

Nat  tan.  A'"... 


+2-0449972 
+1-3776038 

N»Ltan.A'"-No.(l.)...    -0-6673934 


60  28^  4"'6 

+9-9972269 

+0-3184658  +0-8184658 

+0-8106927  "MO-^')    +0'&ft0651 

tan.  <....     0-7974007 

«...80'>56'27"-5 


Log.. 


Log.  sin. 


Log.  tan.  A'... 
Log.  tan.  (0 -#').. 

Add  r.., 


-9-8243819 
+  9-0517209 

-0-7726610 
+  0-8184658 

-9-5408048 

160O50'87"-7 
121»22'10"-4 


a   ...282»12'48"-1 
$'*\..IU  54    5-8 

n-#'"...167oi8'42"-8 


fl  ...282«12'48"-1 
Then  for  the  arguments  of  latitude  at  first  and  third  ob- 
servations (tt^,  tt'^') — 

Log.  Un.  ( 0-#')..- 9-5408048  Log. tan.  (Q-^"')..-  9-8524609 
Log.  oos.  »..    91971480  Log.  oos.  i..,  9-1971480 

Log.  tan.  u"' 01558129 

•i'"..124o  57'  59"-6 


Log.  Un.  u' — 0-8436568 
«'..1140  22'57"-6 
• . «"'-  »'- 10*»  85'  2"-0,  and  i(t»"'-  »')  -  5«>  17'  81"-0. 


We  have  now  to  calculate  the  true  anomalv  at  the  first  observation  from  the  radii-vectores  r^,  r^"  and  the  included 
aqgle  vf—ytf^  which  is  —  v'^'  — i/,  and  for  this  purpose  will  employ  both  expressions  for  tan.  }i  in  (IX.)— 


By  the  first  formula. 

Log.  ootan.i(ii"'-ii') + 1-0882699 

No  (1.)  -  (Nat.  ooUn.  *(u"'  -•')) +  10-796174 

Log.  r' 0-0708694 

Log.r"' 0-1742799 

9*8965895 


w.(;&)- 


Log.  sin.  *(«'"-»") 


No.  2 +  9-625411 


Bj  the  second  formula. 

Log.  »/P^' 00871400 

Log.  oos.  K«'"--»') +  9-9681449 

0-0852849 

No.  1 +  1-2169840 

Log.  '^P 0-0854847 

No.  2 + 1  0850125 

No.  1-No.  2 +  0-1819715 

Log +  9-1204801 

...+  8-9648750    j^^^^  gj^  ^^^m  .«/(vP7?) +  9-0520150 

+  0-988419a  j^^  ^^  ^ H- 0-0684651 


9-9482948 


Ko.  (l.)-No.  (2) -Nat.  Un.  W +  1-170752 

Log.  Un.  W +  0-0684649 

W +  49«>  29'  51"-5 

.'.•' 98O59'48"-0 


W +  4»*  29'  51"-5 


The  perihelion  distance  (q)  -r^.  cos.'it/,  or 

Log.  oos.   iv' 9-8125654 

Log.  oo8.>  W 9-6251808 

Log.  r* 0-0708694 

Log.  q 9-6960002 

q .'...0-4969525 

Tht  longitude  of  the  perihelion  (ir) — 

- 282®  12'  48"-l  +  98«  59'  48"0 - 114»  22'  57"-6 
-266<»49'88"-5 

It  remains  only  to  determine  the  time  of  perihelion  from 
(XII.).  computing  both  from  t/  and  i/^'  -iK  +  (u^^'-tt')  - 
100^  34'  45'''*0,  so  as  to  have  the  final  verification  of  the 
work — 


i^-49*»29'51"-4 

Log.  Un.  ji/ -  +  0-0684649 

Log.  tan.s  Iv'  -  +  0-2053947 

Log.  (I).,.     9-5228787     9-5228787 


Ji,'"-540  47'22"-5 
Log.  tan.  ie'"...  +  0-1513882 
Log.  Un.>  iv'"...  +  0.4541496 


No.. 
Vat  tao.  ^.. 


+  9-7282734 

.  +  0-584901 
.      1-170752 

.     1-705658 


+  9-9770288 


No....  +  0-948480 
Nat  tan.  K"...     1-417048 


2-365528 


Log.  q...     9-6960002 
Log.  2...  0.8010300 

Log.  (2^)...  9-9970302 
i.Log.  (29)...  9-9985151 

Log.  (29)i...  9-9955453 
Log.  2k..,     8-5366114 

1-4589339 

Add  Log. «...     0-2318907 

1.6908246 

No.— days  tnm  1st )  ^o«-o7no7 
obs.  to  perihelion  i**^"^"*'^ 

DaU  of  1st  obser- 
vation,     Deoember  7-26839 

Perihelion  passage, 

October  19-19242 


Log. «.. 


0-8789273 
1-4589889 


1-882861 

No.— days  f^om  8d)  •M.AKjti* 
obs.tonerihelionl*®'^*"* 
Date  of  8d  obser- 


tion« 


Beeember  26-24751 


Perihelion  passage, 

Ootober  19-19284 


We  have  now  the  whole  of  the  elemenU  of  the  parabollo 
orbit,  viz.,  as  usually  written  and  entered  in  catalogues,— 

Perihelion  Paeeage,  1874,  October  19-1924,  Cfreenweh  Metm 
Time. 


8"-5) 
8"-i; 


w 2660  49'38 

Q 282oi2'48' 

t 80«>56'27"-5 

Log.  9 9-696002 

Motion  retrograde. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  always  d( 
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how  the  comet's  geocentric  position,  calculated  from  the 
elements  tans  obtained,  agrees  with  the  observed  position. 
A  close  i^:reement  where  good  observations  have  been  em- 
ployed, of  course,  indicates  that  the  real  path  of  the  comet 
in  space  does  not  much  differ  from  a  parabola,  while  a 
considerable  difference,  t.  e.,  one  exceeding  the  probable 
error  of  the  obserration,  may  be  due  to  the  ellipticity  of 
the^  orbit,  and  the  comet  may  prove  to  be  one  of  no  lone 
period.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  compute  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  from  the  above  elements  tor  the  time  of 
the  second  observation. 

Perihelion  passage  (T),  October     19*19240 

Bate  of  seoond  observation  (("),  Deoember  16*68190 

f'-T ..+58*48950 

Instead  of  using  Barker's  table,  we  will  compute  the  true 
anomaly  directly  by  the  formulae  (XIII.) ;  thus, 

Log.  (Sk),...     8*7127027          Log.  ootan.  i^....    0*7964958 
Log.  (t"  -  T)....  +  1*7670779      Lo-.  ^otan.  f  -  >     

,      +0*4797806    Lo^.^^StST^I     ^"^^^^^^^ 
Log.  (2^)1....     9*9955453 

log.  ootan.  21^....  +  0*4842858 


|....28*>29'    7"*6 


2r....  18^9^  18^^*8 
r....   90  4'89"-4 


2^....56o  58'  15"'2 
Log.  ootan.  2^.... 
Log.  2.... 


9*8130004 


0*3010004 


Log.  ooa.lr"....- 9.7850693 

tan.  W'.^      0114M64 

Log.  ooB.«  Ir"....     9*5701886 
Log.  g....     9-6960002 

*•"....+ 52<»  26' U"*# 

Log.  r"....     0*1258616 

i^'....+  104«»52'26"*# 

We  then  obtain  the  comet's  heliocentric  longitude  on  the 
ecliptic  (0''^}  and  heliocentric  latitude  {X^^),  the  motion  in 
the  orbit  bemg  retrograde,  from  equations  (XV.)  :— 

Q....282  12  48*1 
p'\...104  52  26*0 

27    5M*1 
y....266  49  33*5 

©"+Q-»....  120  15  40-6 

Log.  sin.  (»"+Q-«)..+9*9363812  +9*9868811 

Log.  008.  §....+90971480         Log.  sin.  i...      9*9945481 

+9*1335292      Log.  sin.  A"....  +9*98098M 
Log.  008.  (t^''+Q-y)..-9'7023828  A"....+58<»  82'  7"*5 

Log.  tan.  (Q  -  tf") 9*4311469 

Q-#"....1640  58'51"*4 
Q....282«>  12'  48"-l 
•"....117*»  18'  56"*7 


#"-A"- 212oil'10'>'7 

Log.r" 0*1258616 

Loff.  COS.  A" 9*7176467 

Log.  sin.  {•"-A") -- 9-7264615 

Log.  (1) -9*5699698 

Log.  (r".  008.  A") 9*8435083 

Log.  COS.  (•"-A") -9*9275349 

-9*7710432 

No -  0*5902597 

Add  R" +0*9838441 

+  0-3935844 

Log.  (2) +  9*5950379 

Log.  (1)  -  log.  (2)  -  log.  tan.  («"  -  A") -  9*9749819 

•"-A" 316«39'   9"*6 

A" 2650   r46"*0 

a" 221*»46'55"*6 

•"  (observed) 221«>4ri6"-0 

Geoe.  Long,  (oomp.  — obs.) —  20"*4 


Log.  r" 0*1258616 

Log.  sin.  A" +  9*9309301 

Log.  (r".  silt  A") +  0*0567917  »  Log.  (A",  sin.  fT) 

-9*5699698 

Log.  sin.  («"-A") -9*8365895 

+  9*7388803  -  Log.  (A",  oos.  fT) 

Log.  tan.  ^" +  0*3284114 

^"  +  ..  +  640  35'51"*5 
fi"  (observed) ..  +  64*>  35' 27^^*0 

Geoo.  Lat.  (oomp.  —  obs.)..  +  24"*5 

Log.  (A",  sin.  fi") +  0*0567917 

sin.^" +  9*9558405 

Log.  A".....       0*1009512 

A" 1*26169 

COS.  ^" 9*6324 

Log - 1*8096 

-  0*9420 

Biff.  Long,  in  aro  1  __  g,,^ 

of  great  circle      j  * 


8o  that  the  errors  of  elements  for  the  seoond  observation 
may  be  expressed  in  transcription  thus : — 


d." 


oos.^"-  -  8"-7 
d^"-  +24"*5 


These  errors  are  not  greater  than  may  be  looked  for,  in  a 
oomputation  upon  the  method  we  have  adopted. 

We  have  computed  the  true  distance  of  the  comet  from 
the  earth  at  the  second  obserration  A^^  If  the  true  diA- 
tanoes  at  the  first  and  third  observations  are  desired,  we 

^^*  ^'"' co^'  ^^^^"ooTp^"'  ^^'  *°  *^*  P"®^*  ^*^ 
A^.1-28437,  A^^^- 1*24574,  so  that  the  comet  was  slowly 
approaching  the  earth  during  the  interval  over  which  the 
ODservations  extend. 

If  it  be  preferred  to  compare  with  the  observed  right 
ascension  and  declination,  the  formules  (XVII.)  haye  yet 
to  be  applied,  the  calculation,  as  will  be  seen,  being  yeiy 
similar  to  that  in  the  conversion  of  right  ascension  and 
declination  into  longitude  and  latitude. 

[The  formation  of  the  equations  for  the  determination 
of  p^,  p^^^t  and  k  will  perhaps  be  found  the  most  slippery 
part  of  the  computation  by  the  beginner,  and  we  add 
therefore  two  or  three  sets  of  data  from  observation  and 
the  ephemeris,  with  the  resulting  equations,  which  may  be 
yerified  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  better  acquaintance  with 
this  part  of  the  work. 


Omel  1870.    {Ooggia,  August  28.) 

I  «  ^  A  Log.B 

Aug.    28*5856    46    7*0    -11  22'*1    155  27*4  0*00411 

Sept.      5*4551    41  45*7    -   6  19*2    168    7*8  0*00825 

19*4167    29  80*0     +   9  22*3    176  43*8  0*00165 


The  equations  are 


r*  «- 1*01911  + 
r"'»- 1*00762 
k  >- 0*18818 


+  [«■ 

lit 


825211  fi'  +  [0*01721 
10261U'  + [9*76209' 
I/  +  D 


41687] 


[9*36281 


Cbme<1874. 
f  « 


(Wmnecke,AprU  11,) 
fi  A 


Log.B 


April  12-60769    820  30*8     +   8  560    22  59*9    0*00144 

23*58796    312  57*1     +23  40*7    33  48*2    0-0027S 

May     6*47981    281  42*8     +  53  59*2    46  18*2    0*00412 

The  equations  are 

r'  «- 1*00666  -  [9*96708]  p'  +  [0*01060]p'» 
r'"*- 1*01916  +  [9*57247]  p'  +  [9*48948lp'> 
k  «  -  0*16416  -  [9*72470]  p'  +  [9*88487]p'« 

Oomet  1874.  The  Great  Oomet  of  Ooggia. 
Is  ^  A  IiOg.B 


April    17-88074    93  30    1     +46  85    8 

28*87122    92  42    7    +  45  52    0 

May      9*39548     92  55  24     +46  28,28 
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Hie  equations  are 

f*  1-  l-009$4r-  r9-»1619fl2y  +  [0-8257222]>'« 
r"t-i  1-020659-  [0'13918«1V  +  [0'2602010]y« 


k  «  -  0-139690  +  [8-6723285V  +  [8-0795842] V« 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  apparent  motion  of  this 
eomet  was  very  slow  dtiriDg  the  interval  we  have  taken : 
it  afforded  a  case  where  the  orbit  ooald  only  be  improved 
bj  increased  length  of  observation.] 

We  may  correct  the  elements  thus  obtained  for  the  main 
afiect  of  the  error  due  to  the  assumption  made  on  com- 
mencing our  calculation,  by  the  following  process,  also 
nggested  by  Olbers,  and  applicable  to  the  same  observa- 


There  are  already  found  r^,  r^'',  t/,  t/'^  and  ^'. 
•-1       W^  tin,  jv"'  -  i/Q  _  if'  - 1") 
•"r'  .  sin.  (»"  -»' )     (f  -«' ) 

'■**"R'  .  lin.  (A"  -A'  )"(!"  -I*  )•    ^'"Bin.  (."-A")' 

p'" 
tc  in  the  eakulation  of  the  ratio  of  the  onrtate  difltanoei  -y- 

P 
orM. 
Tban  oompnte  N  from 

R\»m.(A^^-AO(g-p).<n     {e'  ^f  ) 
""  p'{m  .  Bin.  A"  -  a')  -  tan.  ^')  *  (!"'  - 1") 
it"  —  r'  ^ 

Mnltiply  thoae  termB  in  the  e<iaationB  for  p'"*  and  A*  which  oon- 
taitt  M  by  H,  and  the  term  in  the  eauation  for  p'"*  which  oon- 
taloB  M'  by  H*;  the  e<}uation  for  p''  not  containing  M  or  M* 
rauins  vnohuiged.  With  thiB  new  syBtem  of  equationB  we  find 
Mrreeted  values  of  p'  and  of  r'  and  r*",  and  the  elements  of  the 
•rbit  therefrom  as  before,    p'"  is  now  M  .  H  .  p'. 

To  apply  the  above  formulse  to  our  preceding  example 
we  hare 

o       $    ti  o     t     n 

1/  ...  98  59  43  e"  -  e* ...  5  52  43 

e"  ...104  62  20  •'"-  e"...  4  42  19 

©"'...109  84  46  A"  -A'  ...  9  34  67 

A'" -A"...  9  44  29 

Log.r^ 01742799  Log.  R'" 9.9920916 

Log.  sin.  (»"'-  »")    8-9139744  Log.  sin.  (A'"-  A")  9-2284039 

A 9-0882543  e 9-2210956 


Log.  r' 00708694  Log.  R' 9-9933690 

Log.sin.(e"-«r')..  9-0103899  Log,  sin.  (A"- A")    9-2213297 

B 9-0812593 

4 0-0069960  I 

B  B 


B 9-2146887 

0-0064068 


No 1-0162368 

I"'—  I" 

fTZJ 10156182 


No 10148614 

...     1-0156182 


9-9932696 


p -h  0-0006186  g.......  0-0007568 

.•.jr-.|,--0«0012570 
Log  (B'.  sin.  (A"-  A') )  Log.  p......+  6-7914099 

. +9-2146887   ^       (<"-^) 

Log.  (q  -p) -  7-1884290    *^«-  (PiZfA 

Log.* -0-4867341  ^  '        

E .+  6-8398518  „  ±^:I^^^ 

Ug.(«.sin.(A"-;:^5 Ko.  ^.+0-0006091 

-tan.^') +  9-7146784 

Log.  p' 9-8614743 

F....,.+9'6761627 
I +  7.2636991 

w.gieJo ^^^^^^^ 

Log.  N +  7-2569686 

N +  0-0018070  ,- 

pifLzjLl +  0-0006091 

1-0000000  ^ 

H 1-0024161 

Log.  H 0-0010481 

Log.M 9-6699800 

Otneoted  log.  M...    9-6710281 

With  Uiis  corrected  value  of  lo^ .  M,  we  mij^ht  recalcn- 
lale  the  oo-effidentB  of  p^  and  f/*  m  the  equations  for  r^^^ 


and  P,  and  complete  the  calculation  of  the  orbit,  but  as 
the  method  of  procedure  is  precisely  that  alreadfy  illus* 
trated  by  an  example,  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space 
here  by  so  doine. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  practice,  the  first  elements 
of  a  comet's  orbit  are  calculated  from  a  much  shorter 
interval  of  observation  than  has  been  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding example, — not  infrequently  from  observations  on 
consecutive  nights,  and  in  such  cases  our  elements  may  be 
open  to  considerable  correction,  tliough  the  natural  desire  of 
the  astronomer  to  learn  something  of  a  new  comet's  position 
in  the  system,  its  track  in  the  heavens,  or  possible  identity 
with  a  comet  already  calculated,  induces  as  speedy  a  deter- 
mination of  the  orbit,  however  approximate,  as  practicable. 

If  the  observations  used  in  the  first  computations  are 
near  together,  or  the  eeocentric  motion  is  slow,  it  will  be 
preferable  to  wait  for  later  positions,  rather  than  occupy 
time  in  attempting  a  closer  representation  of  the  middle 
place.    When  later  observations  are  available,  the  orbit 

may  be  recalculated,  M  or  ^-7-,  being  determined  by  01- 

bers's  formulae  of  correction,  employing  r',  r^^',  p^,  Ac.,  as 
deduced  from  the  first  orbit.  But  the  following  general 
method  of  correcting  approximate  elements  of  a  parabolic 
orbit,  which  has  been  widely  used,  will  be  found  as  satisfac- 
tory, though  requiring  great  care  in  working.  It  is  gener^ 
ally  known  as  the  method  of  variation  of  curtate  distances. 

We  select  three  good  observations  at  as  wide  intervals  as 
practicable.  Tjiese  observations  should  be  corrected  for 
the  efiects  of  parallax  and  aberration  by  means  of  distances 
from  the  eartn  (A)  calculated  from  approximate  elements. 

The  aberration  will  be  most  conveniently  taken  into 
account  by  subtracting  497"8  x  A  from  the  time  of  obser- 
vation, and  interpolating  the  values  of  A  and  Log.  B  frrom 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  time  thus  reduced. 

Then,  introducing  the  observed  longitude  and  latitude 
and  the  value  of  p,  calculated  from  the  approximate  orbit^ 
find  Of  A,  and  r  at  the  first  and  third  observations  from — 

r.  008.  A .  Bin.  (#  ~  «) -i  R .  sin.  ( A  —  «) 
r.coB.A.oos.  (•  —  «)«■  R.oos.(A  —  «)  +p 
r.  sin.  A  •■  p .  tan.  fi 

From  (^,  A^,  r^,  and  0^^^,  V^  r^^',  we  compute  the  elements 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  thence  the  geocentric 
longitude  for  the  time  of  the  second  observation,  which 
call  a,.  (The  geocentric  latitude  may  be  substituted  for 
the  longitude,  if  it  be  changing  more  rapidly.)  Also  find 
the  time  by  these  elements  between  the  first  and  third 
observations,  which  call  (|.  Now  vary  p^  by  a  small  quan- 
tity, as  001  or  0005  (-m),  and  find  ^,  A^,  r^  a^in,  and 
with  these  new  values,  combined  with  the  previous  ones 
for  B^^^f  V"^  ^'\  <^Dtiputo  ^®  elements,  and  compare  again 
with  the  second  longitude,  and  call  the  difierence  from  the 
longitude  first  computed  r;  also  find  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  third  observations,  and  call  the  difierence  in 
this  case  p.  Next,  with  the  firti  xoIvm  of  p\  ^,  V.  r^, 
combine  ^'',  V,  t"'  calculated  from  a  similar  uigntly 
changed  value  of  p"\  (p^^^+n),  and,  completing  the  ele- 
ments, compare  again  with  the  longitude  at  the  second 
observation  obtained  with  the  unvaried  p^,  p^^^,  and  also 
with  the  corresponding  interval  between  the  extreme 
observations,  ana  call  the  differences  from  the  longitude 
and  interval  with  unvaried  curtate  distances  s  and  9.  We 
have  thus  in  the  three  calculations, — 

«1 ,  *1  +  »• ,  ai  +  • 

<i,  <i+Pf  <i  +  g 
The  three  hypotheses  and  corrected  values  of  p^,  p^^' 
are  then — 


AsBumed  p' 


Hyp.  I. 
P' 

Hjp.n. 

H7P.ra. 

P' 

p'"+» 

X 

«+!» 

«    +? 

*l 

•l  +  r 

•1  +t 

p'  +« 
p'"+y 

(I)  obflerved  intervaL 
(«)     do.    longitadsb 


Interval  botween  \ 

extreme  obBcr-  \ 

vations j 

Second  longitude 

And  we  have — 

^_  r(o-fl».«.-r(.)-.i]g..>.^  _  r(0-«ir..-[M-..ip.« 
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If  the  resulting  corrections  of  the  curtate  distances  are 
small,  the  true,  or  rather  corrected,  elements  maj  be 
obtained  bj  interpolation  between  the  values  obtained  on 
the  different  hypotheses.  When  x  aAd  y  are  large,  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  to  repeat  the  work,  to  have  a  close 
agreement  between  the  middle  longitude  calculated  from 
the  corrected  orbit  and  the  longitude  observed. 

To  make  our  article  rather  more  complete,  we  may  now 
refer  to  the  calculation  of  ephemerides  of  the  geocentric 
places  of  a  comet  from  the  parabolic  elements,  which  are 
required  during  its  visibilitjr  to  facilitate  observations.  If 
a  few  places  only  are  required,  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  may  be  found  m  the  manner  already  described ; 
but  if  the  comet  is  likely  to  continue  visible  any  length  of 
time,  it  is  more  convenient  to  work  by  rectangular  equa- 
torial co-ordinates,  introducing  the  X,  Y,  Z,  depending  on 
the  sun's  position,  which  are  now  given  with  much  detail 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac  Before  proceeding  further,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  desirable  to  explain  the  use  of  Barker's 
Table,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  in  the 
calculation  of  the  true  anomalies,  as  it  dispenses  with  the 
loneer  computation  introduced  above,  with  the  view  to 
render  our  example  independent  of  anjr  other  publication. 
The  table  had  appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  various  astronomical  works;  but  in  1847  it 
was  reHX>mputed  with  extreme  precision  by  Dr.  Luther, 
and  printed  in  Encke's  edition  of  Olbers's  Aohandlung  Hber 
die  lieehUgte  und  bequemste  Methode  die  Bahn  einea  Oometen  mu 
berechnen.    It  is  much  too  extensive  to  be  reproduced  here. 

The  true  anomaly  in  the  parabola  is  related  to  the  time 
from  perihelion  by  the  equation — 

75t(<~T)  .  75  ti^n.  J  ^  ^. 25  tan.»  }  v 

where  k  is  the  Gaussian  constant  [log.  -  8*2355814],  and 
q  as  before  the  perihelion  diBtance.    In  the  table — 
M  -  75  tan.  i  V  +  25.tan.*  i  v 

or  Mi- r== — ^ 

glV2 

an  equation,  which,  when  a  is  known,  allows  either  of 
{t  —  T)  being  found  from  M,  and  consequently  from  o,  or 
when  (t  "  T)  is  known,  gives  M,  and  then,  by  means  of 
the  table,  the  corresponaing  v. 

75  ib 
Put  C  —  -=- :  C  ii  therefore  a  oonitant  and  log.  C  'm  9'9001277. 
V2 

I^  then,  there  be  caloulated  for  any  comet  the  quantity — 

C 

we  shall  have — 

M-m  (<-T)  -  75  Un.  i  V  +  25.  tan.*  i  v. 

To  afford  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  great  assist- 
ance which  a  table  of  this  kind  renders  in  cometary  calcu- 
lations, we  will  apply  Luther's  table  in  the  two  cases  where 
we  have  used  direct  formulae  in  our  example, — 
(1.)  To  obtain  (t^  -  T)  from  t/  -  98®  69'  43''-0. 

Log.  q 9*6960002 

i  Log.  q ^.... 9-8480001 

Log  qi 9.5440003 

Log.  C. 9-9601277 

Log.  M  0-4161274 

The  table,  of  which  the  arp^ment  is  the  true  anomaly 
(v),  with  interval  IOC,  furnishes  these  values  of  log.  M, 
near  the  above  value  of  v — 

9  Log.  M.  DUE  for  I''. 

98  58    20 2-1066640  ^.-o 

99  0      0 2-1070109     —  »*  «»* 

Wherefore,  by  simple  interpolation,  we  find  98®  59'  43''-0 
corresponds  to  log.  M.. .2*  106951 9 ;  from  this  value  of 
log.  M  subtract  log.  m,  as  found  above,  and  we  have 
1*6908245  for  the  logarithm  of  the  time  (in  days  and  deci- 
mals) from  perihelion,  corresponding  to  49^*07096,  as  before. 
(2.)  In  the  reverse  process,  the  determination  of  v, 
when  (t  —  T)  is  ffiven,  we  have  in  our  example,  as  referring 
to  the  second  observation  with  which  the  elements  were 
compared — 

(t"-T) +  58-48950 

Log.  («"-T) 1-7670779 

Log.  m 0-4161274 

Log.  If : 21832053 


Near  this  value  of  M  the  table  gives 

9  Log.M, 


104    51 
104    53 


40 2-1830332 

20 21834081 


DULforl^. 


....  37-50 


Whence,  again  by  simple  proportion,  we  find  log.  M- 
2-1832053,  which  corresponds  to  104''  52^  259^^  differing 
only  O^^-l  from  the  value  found  in  the  example. 

l^he  student  should  procure  the  last  edition  of  the  work 
above-named  for  the  sake  of  this  table,  and  for  the  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  orbits  of  comets,  coming  down  to  1864, 
and  by  far  the  most  complete  and  reliable  vet  published. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  where  an  ephemeris  of  geo- 
centric positions  (right  ascension  and  declination)  for  an? 
lenffth  of  time  is  required,  it  is  convenient  to  calculate 
with  rectangular  equatorial  co-ordinates,  instead  of  by  the 
process  we  have  followed  in  comparing  the  orbit  with  the 
middle  observation. 

For  this  purpose  we  compute  what  may  be  tenned  e^ 
ordinate  eonetanU,  from  the  elements  ir,  CI,  and  i^  and  ob- 
liquity of  ecliptic  (e),  by  the  following  formuhe : — 

P  —  ooi.  C2        P'  1-  dn.  C2  ooi.  m       P"  »  sin.  Q  tin.  • 

Q-—iin.  0.008.  t    tan.  ^-i^;^^  Q"  —  «.  sin.  (f  + «) 


I  -tan.  A 

Q 


008.  C2 

sin.  i 


P" 

—  —  tan.  C 

P  f  '  P" 

-i  8in.  a       Q'  —  «. .  oos.  (^  +  t)     -rz — ;;;;  —  sia.  o 


sin.  ^ 


sin.  A 


sin.  (y 


P' 


A'-A-K»-Q)        ~--.tan.B        0'-C  +  (»-Q) 
P> 
sin.  B  " 
B'-B  +  (»-.a) 

As  a  partial  check  upon  the  calculation,  we  have— 
.     sin.  5 .  sin,  c .  sin.  {C  —  B') 
sin.  a .  008.  A 

The  angle  ^  is  to  be  taken  in  the  first  quadrant  with  ill 
proper  sign,  and  when  the  comet's  motion  is  retrograde^ 
%  must  be  used  with  a  negative  sign.  The  heliooeotric 
co-ordinates  of  the  comet  (x,  y,  s)  will  then  be  obtained 
from — 


CB  —  r .  sin.  a .  sin.  (A'  +  v) 
y  —  r  .  sin.  1 .  8in.  (B'  +«J 
B  mtr  .  sin.  0  .  sin.  (C  -f  v), 


%  being  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  from  the  sun  as  origin  of  co-ordinates,  y  towardi 
90^  of  Right  Ascension,  and  s  from  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor, posittM  to  the  north. 

Similar  co-ordinates  of  the  sun,  X.  Y,  Z,  with  the  earth 
as^  origin,  are  found  in  the  Naiuiiofu  Almamac  for  Qreoi- 
wich  noon  and  midnight. 

The  Right  Ascension  and  Declination  are  ^ven  by 


tan«-i 


Z-H« 
X-|-«* 


The  true  dbtance  of  the  comet  frx>m  the  earth  (a)* 
Z  +  s 
sin.  (T 

As  an  example  of  this  calculation  we  will  find  the  co- 
ordinate constants  applying  to  the  elements  of  Borrell/s 
comet  in  this  article. 


Here    Q  -  282«  12' 48"-l 


v-a-S44«36'4£"'4. 


i  .   80<>  56'  27"-5  (the  motion  being  retrogiads). 
The  mean  obliquity  of  eoliptio,  1875-0  -  23<»  27'  19"-9. 


P-  Log.  008.  Q...  -f  9-3254186 

-Log.  8in.  Q...  +0*9900675 
Log.  008.   t... +9-1971480 

Q...  +  91872055 


-^-.  log.  tan.  A., 


+  0-1382131 


Log.  tan.  t...  —  0*797406^ 

Log.  COS.  a...  +9-32S41M 

Log.tan.#...  - 1-471  Wa 

^...  -88*»4'6''-I 

€.»a8«»2riy^1 

»  +  €..- MO  3r45'N 


A...  53«>  58'  l"-2 
Log.  sin.  A...  +  9-9077758 

= — ^r-7-lo«-«ln.a9*4176428 
Log.  am.  A       "      

A'-A  +  (w  -  Q)...380S4'46"^ 


Log.  sin.  t.. 
Log.  sin.  ^.. 


-9-9945481 
:i-9-9«97ttl 


Log.  8...    +9-9947966 


dby 
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Ug,  sin.  n -0.9900575 

Log.  008.  «..^..-f  9-9025442 

P^...y.~9-95260ir 

Log.  • +9*9947958 

Log.  005.  (♦+•) +9-6321902 

Q' +9-0209800 

^log.  Uiu  B....,.-0-3250157 

B.^5«»17^2y^-4 
Log.  Bin.  B....,.-9-9602445 

-log.  ■m.5..9'9905472 


Log.8in3 

B'-B+(»-Q), 


..279«  54'  8"-8 


Log.  ain.  Q >-9-99Q0575 

Log.  fin.  «  +9-5999230 

P" --9-5899811 

Log.  • +9*9947958 

Log.  lin.  (^+«) -9*9558944 

,     Q" -9.9500902 

—  -log.  tan.  C...+9-0392909 

Log.  lin.  C -9-0015311 

P" 

_ 7— ;;— log.sin.c..9-9884500 

Log.sin.C  

C-O  +  (»  -  n)...188»9V37^3 


We  thua  hare^  aa  the  expreaaiona  are  naually  written. 


x-r.  [9- 
a  «-  r.  [9- 


4170428]  ain  (  38  84  40*5 +  « 
9903572]  ain  (279  54    8-8  + 
9884500]  ain  (188    9  37*3 


+f)    I 


All  qnantitiei  being 
of  oourae  loga- 
rithmio.     . 


1 180^  in  a  dired 


The  true  anomaly  reckoned  from  0°  to  1 
orbit,  is  to  be  applied  to  A^,  B^,  and  C^^  with  a  negaUm 
sign  if  the  time  for  which  we  are  calculating  be  before  th« 
perihelion  passage,  and  with  a  positive  sign  if  the  time  be 
subsequent  thereto.  In  a  retrograde  orbit  the  contrary  rale 
is  to  be  observed. 

In  our  comparison  of  the  elements  of  Borrelly's  comet 
with  the  second  observation  we  found  v  -  104^  62^  26^^*0, 
and  lo^.  r  -  01258616 ;  the  calculation  of  the  heliocentric 
co-ordinates  and  geocentric  place  with  these  values  stands 
thus:— 


A' ZS"*  34'  40"*0 

V -1040  52'  20"*0 

A'+« 293<>  42'  20"*0 

Log.  ain 9*9017103 

Log.  r 0-1258610 

Conatant. 9*4170428 

Log.  X .-9*5052233 

X -0-3200540 

X -0*0835332 

X+K. -0-4035872 

Log.  (Z+«) +9*95520 

Snbt.  log.  ain.  a +9-85425 

Log.  A 0-10095 

A. 1*2017 


B' 279«>  64'    8"*8 

V 104^  52'  20"0 

B'+v 175«>    1'  42"-8 


Log.  ain... 

Log.  r.. 

Conatant.. 

Log.y... 

1: 

Y+y.. 

Log.  (Y+y).. 
Log.  (X+sr).. 

Log.  tan.  R.  A.. 

R.  A... 


For  the  demonstration  of  the  method  of  determining  a 
parabolic  orbit,  which  has  been  here  adopted,  the  reader 
ma;^  consult  Olbers's  work,  already  mentioned,  and  for 
TtriooB  modifications  and  refinements  he  is  referred  to 
£ncke^8  treatise,  ITdter  die  OUber^-eehe  Meihode  mr  Bestirn- 
mung  der  ComeUmbaknen,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Berlimer 
ArirmomiKhee  Jahrbueh  for  1833 ;  ne  will  obtain  much  ad- 
ditional information  from  the  treatise  on  ITieoretioal  At- 
tronomVf  by  Prof.  Watson  of  Ann  Arbor,  U.  S^  and  from 
Prof.  Oppolzer's  work,  BcAiiU>edimmung  der  Kometen  und 
BoMten,  Leipslc,  1870. 

On  the  solution  of  Lambert's  equation,  we  may  refer 
him  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Marth  in  Attronomiache  Naehrieh- 
tan,  vol.  Izv.,  r9^os.  1557-60,  which  he  will  find  accompanied 
b^  elaborately-constructed  tables.  To  obviate  extending 
this  article  to  inconvenient  lencth,  the  introduction  of 
tables  has  been  avoided  throughout;  and  should  it  fall 
under  the  notice  of  any  one  practised  in  such  calculations, 
we  must  beg  him  to  attribute  any  deviation  from  general 
rales  to  the  wish  to  make  the  article  complete  in  itself,  so 
that  the  student  may  compute  parabolic  elements  of  any 
new  comet,  and  its  apparent  track  in  the  heavens  there- 
from, without  extraneous  assistance. 

For  the  method  of  calculating  elliptical  orbits,  when  de- 
cided deviation  from  the  parabola  is  indicated,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  (Gauss's  classical  work,  2%eorta  Motue  Cbr- 
ponm  OoeUatium,  originally  published  in  1809,  a  transla- 
tion of  which,  by  Commander  Davis,  U.S.N.,  was  printed 
at  Boston  in  18(57 ;  in  tliis  volume  he  will  also  find  the 
demonstration  of  the  formulae  employed  in  calculating  geo- 
centric places  from  the  elements  of  the  orbit. 

In  presenting  elements  of  comets  of  short  period  we 
ifaall  include  in  Group  A  the  comets  for  which  periods  of 
leas  than  fifteen  years  are  either  established  or  have  been 
aaaigned  with  greater  or  leas  deffree  of  probability,  and  in 
Group  B  comets  of  longer  periods,  but  not  exceeding  eighty 
yean.    We  take  the  comets  in  order  of  length  of  period. 

Group  A. 
I.  ^nek^aOomeL 
T  .....1875,  April  18-0082        «...0*849423  (the  eooontrioity). 


». 158  21  81 ) 

Q 334  40  48  J 

i 13    7  22 


1880*0 


•...2*21105  (the  aemi-axla  migor). 
Period  3*288  years. 
Direct. 


C 188«    9'37"«3 

V ^1040  52'  20"'0 

C'+r .83°  17'  ll"-3 

Log.  ain +8*9970118 

Log.  r 01258010 

Conatant 9*9884500 

Log.  c +0*1113200 

a +1-2921890 

Z -0*3901925 

Z+ +0.9019905 

Log.  Z+« +9-9552048 

Log.  ooa.  R.  A .—9*0003729 

-9*0155777 
Log.  (X+«) .-90059374 

Log.  tan.  a ...+0-0090403 

a +45«  38'  9"1 

T  ia  expreaaed  in  Greenwich  mean  time. 

The  revolution  of  thia  comet  in  about  31  years  waa  diacovered 
by  Enoke  on  ita  appearance  in  1818-19,  when  it  waa  deteeted 
by  Pona.  Encke,  having  calculated  the  effect  of  perturbation 
by  the  planet  Jupiter,  ahowed  that  the  comet  had  been  pre- 
vioualy  obaerved  in  1780, 1795,  and  1805,  though  miaaed  at  the 
intervening  returna.  It  baa  been  obaerved,  with  more  or  leas 
aucceaa,  at  every  appearance  aince  1819.  Enoke'a  inveatiga- 
tiona  aoon  led  him  to  infer  that  the  oomet'a  period  had  alightly 
diminished  aince  1795,  and  that  thia  diminution  might  be  owing 
to  the  effect  of  a  reaiating  medium.  The  late  reaearchea  of  Br. 
von  Aaten  of  Pulkowa  indicate  that  it  ia  only  in  certain  revolu- 
tiona  that  an  effect  of  thia  nature  can  be  auapected,  ao  thai 
great  doubt  ia  thrown  upon  the  validity  of  Encke'a  theory. 


, +8*9378148 

0-1258010 

......    9*9903572 

+9-0000302 

+0*1148249 

-0-8992894 

-0*7844045 

-9*8945733 

.......9*0059374 

+0*2880359 

..242«  40'  31"*2 


II.  Blanpain'e  OomeL 
T 1819,  Nov.  20*2148 

» 07  l'8  48)i8,jj 

CI 77  13  57  r 

i 9    1  10 


1819,  IV. 

a 0-080740. 

a 2-84931. 

Period...4*81  yeara. 
Direct 


These  elementa  were  calculated  by  Encke,  who  had  aaeer- 
tained  that  the  motion  of  the  comet  could  not  be  repreaented 
by  a  parabolic  orbit.  Clauaen  thought  the  comet  was  identical 
with  one  obaerved  in  1743,  which  alao  exhibited  a  deviation 
from  the  parabola,  and  Olbera  favored  hia  view,  but  no  elliptleal 
elementa  nave  yet  been  deduced  directly  from  the  obaervations 
of  1743.  Elementa  which  appear  in  aome  of  the  catalogues  of 
comet-orbits  with  Claoaen'a  name  attached,  were  merely  Inferred 
from  an  asaumed  aemi-axia  mijor  of  3-10,  founded  upon  the 
hypotheaia  of  identity  with  Blanpain'a  comet  of  1819.  The 
latter  haa  not  been  obaerved  aince  that  appearance. 


a 0-80400. 

« 2*93308 

Period...5*025  years. 
Direct 


III.  Burekhm^a  QmeL    1766,  H. 
T 1700,  April  20*9581 

w 251  13    O).^-- 

a 74 11  ol"*^ 

t 8     1  45 


Though  there  la  great  probability  of  the  identity  of  thia  c 
with  Winnecke'a  comet  (No.  VIL),  it  ia  preferable  at  preaent  to 
treat  of  these  bodies  aeparately.  The  comet  of  1770  waa  nn- 
dottbtedly  moving  in  an  elliptical  orbit  of  no  long  period,  as 
waa  eatablished  by  Burokhardt  after  a  great  amount  of  oompu- 
tation,  but  the  observations  were  not  sufficiently  precise  to  allow 
of  the  length  of  revolution  Ining  found  with  exactneaa. 
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rV.  TempePs  Omd.    1873,  II. 

T 187S,  June  25-8777  « 0-M4158 

^ 2*94954 

w 300      i    ^81iQ<yo.A        Period..5'066  yevn. 

n 120    54      9P®^^"  Biwot. 

« 12    43    20 

BiMOTored  bj  Tempel  at  Milan,  1873,  Jnly  8.  The  marked 
deriation  from  a  paraoolio  orbit  was  soon  independently  noticed 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
If  any  reoord  of  this  comet  having  been  observed  prior  to  the 
year  1873. 

V.  De  VM$  OmeL    1844, 1. 

T 1844,  September  2-4779       e 0*617372 

o        /      .,  « 8*10045 

w 342    30    481    1844,        Period..5*459  years. 

^ 63    49    88  J  Sept.  1.  Bireot 

i 2     54    46 

Bisoovered  by  Be  Vioo  at  Rome,  1844,  .Augnst  22.  Notwith- 
standing the  ^aborate  oaloulation  of  the  >*bit  by  Professor 
Brttnow,  the  eomet  has  not  been  detected  sinoe  1844.  The  re- 
searehes  of  M.  Leverrier  make  it  highly  probable  that  this  body 
Is  identical  with  the  comet  observed  by  jLahire  at  Paris  in  1078, 
though  it  was  not  detected  at  any  one  of  the  many  returns  to 
perihelion  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  interim. 

VI.  BrwrmCs  QmeL  1846,  III. 

T 1873,  October  10*2694  « 0*808560 

9        ,      ,1  «• 3*10556 

m 116      2    56Kfl^ft.ft  Period..5*473  years. 

CJ 101    12    38  P^^*'"  Birect. 

« 29    24    13 

Bisoovered  by  Brorsen  at  Kiel,  1846,  February  26,  and  since 
observed  at  several  returns,  including  the  last  in  1873,  to  which 
year,  it  will  be  seen,  the  above  elements  apply.  The  comet  ap* 
|>ear4  to  have  been  detected  at  its  first  passage  of  the  perihelion 
n  the  present  orbit,  the  form  of  which  is  evidently  due  to  a 
Very  near  approach  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  in  May,  1842.  A  first 
approximation  to  the  elements  previous  to  this  encounter  wiUi 
Jupiter  has  been  given  by  the  late  Professor  B'Arrest. 

Vn.  WwmMb  CmML  1868, 11.  ( - 1819,  III.  - 1766,  H.  ?). 

T 1875,  Maivh  12-1765  « 0*741013 

o        ,      n  « 8*20081 

» 276    37    5lKft,*R.A         Period..5*727  yean. 

CJ Ill    29    43  r®^*®  Birect      ' 

i 11    17      4 

A  comet  discovered  by  Professor  Winnecke,  1858,  March  8, 
was  soon  found  to  be  moving  in  an  elliptical  orbit  of  short 

Esriod,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  third  comet  of  1819,  to  which 
ncke  had  assigned  a  revolution  of  5*62  years.  The  two  appear- 
ances of  1819  and  1858,  have  since  been  connected,  from  calcula- 
tion of  the  perturbations  produced  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  by  Olan- 
sen,  so  that  there  is  no  nossible  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  comets 
of  these  years.  According  to  Clausen's  computation  the  interme- 
diate perihelion  passages  took  place,  1825,  February  5;  1830, 
August  21 ;  1886,  March  3 ;  1841,  September  13  ,*  1847,  March  29  ; 
and  1852,  October  11,  the  comet  being  missed  at  every  return. 
Our  elements  are  for  the  last  appearance  in  1875.  (See  No.  III.) 

Vra.  Figote^  OofML    1783. 

T 1783,  November  19*9304         e 0*552456 

o       ,     J,  « 3-26066 

w 50    17    25).^«9.A  Period..5.888  years. 

Q 55    40    31 J"*^"  Birect 

i 45      6    54 

Certainly  a  comet  which  at  the  time  it  was  detected  by  Plgott 
(of  variable-star  celebrity)  at  York,  1788,  November  19,  was 
moving  in  an  orbit  with  short  period  of  revolution.  This  was 
first  established  by  Burekhardt  about  the  year  1819,  but  the 
most  accurate  orbit  will  be  that  of  Professor  Peters  of  Clinton 
Observatory,  New  Tork,  who  has  used  improved  solar  places. 
His  orbit  is  given  above.  The  comet  has  not  been  observed 
since  1783,  but  Peters  has  pointed  out  that  with  a  major  axis 
differing  very  little  fh>m  that  he  had  found,  the  comet  might 
have  encountered  the  planet  Jupiter  at  some  one  of  the  aphelion 
passages  subsequent  to  1783,  and  thus  have  undergone  an  entire 
change  of  orbital  elements. 

IX.  TcmpePa  Qmd.    1867,  II. 

(1.)  T 1867,  May  23*9204  « 0*509706 

•        ,      ./  « 818903 

w 230      9    24K»|.».A     Period..5'695  years. 

CJ 101    10    10  J  "'*^"  Birect 

i' 0    24    36 

2.)  T., 1873,  May  90134  e 0*461990 

..3*28895 


n. 


.237    88    44K«y,-     Period..5*9fl5  years. 
..  78    44    39  r"'®  Birect 


9    44    13 


Bisoovered  by  Tempel  in  April,  1867,-  the  periodicity  es> 
tablished  at  the  same  appearance.  We  have  here  given  orbits 
both  for  that  year  and  for  the  next  return  in  1873,  on  aeconat 
of  the  heavy  perturbations  which  the  elements  suffered  from  the 
attraction  of  Jupiter,  near  to  which  the  ecmet  passed  about  tht 

r*  Blion  passage.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  node  was  thersbj 
wn  back  more  than  22^,  the  inclination  increased  31®,  sad 
the  revolution  lengthened  upwards  of  three  months.  The  lesA 
distance  between  the  planet  and  comet  was  about  0*32,  the  earth'f 
mean  distance  being  taken  as  unity. 

X.  Biek^B'OomO. 
The  periodicity  of  this  comet  was  ascertained  on  Its  iimmii) 
in  February,  1826,  by  Biela,  at  Josephstadt,  Bohemia,  and  in- 
dependently  by  Gambart  at  Marseilles  about  ten  days  later. 
Both  discoverers  remarked  the  similarity  of  elements  to  these 
of  the  comets  of  1772,  imperfectly  observed  by  Montaigne  tt 
Limoges,  and  the  first  comet  of  1800.  Clausen's  caleulationi 
showed  that  the  period  of  revolution  between  1772  and  1826  had 
been  about  0}  years,  the  eomet  having  escaped  observation  at 
the  intermediate  returns,  excepting  that  of  1806,  when  it  wss 
detected  by  Pons.  Professor  Santini  of  Padua  has  principally 
occupied  himself  with  the  investigation  of  the  motions  of  this 
comet,  and  more  recently  the  late  Professor  Hubbard,  of  Wash- 
ington. The  comet  was  observed  at  its  reappearance  in  1831; 
but  missed  in  1839,  from  proximity  to  the  snn's  place.  At  the 
next  return  in  1845-0  it  was  again  found,  and  at  this  appear- 
ance a  remarkable  separation  into  two  distinct  nebulosities  took 
place  under  the  eyes  of  astronomers.  In  1852  both  oompoaents 
were  re-observed,  and  were  found  to  have  oonsiderably  wideoed 
their  distance  from  one  another.  At  the  return  to  perihelioa  ia 
1859,  there  was  no  possibility  of  observations  from  unlavoraUs 
position  in  the  heavens ;  but  in  1880,  according  to  calcnlatien, 
which  involved  accurate  determination  of  the  planetary  pertur- 
bations, its  track  seemed  likely  to  favor  observation,  yet,  not- 
withstanding long  and  minute  search,  the  comet  was  not  found, 
nor  was  anything  seen  of  it  as  a  comet  in  1872.  In  this  year, 
however,  there  occurred  an  extraordinary  shower  of  meteors  at 
the  end  of  November,  which  beyond  doubt  were  moving  in  the 
orbit  almost  identical  with  that  of  Biela  when  last  observed. 
Subjoined  are  the  elements  of  the  two  nebulosities  forming  the 
comet  at  the  last  appearance  in  1852 : 


(A.)  T 1852, September 230443 


» 109 

CI 245  53 

t 12  33    11 

(b.)  T 1852,  September  28-7259 

109  9    ii 

CI 245 

i 12  33    20 


i    ft) 
53    13  J 
33    11 
smber  28- 

i    ft) 
52    15  J 


s 0-755888 

« 3-52479 

1852*0     P«ri<x^-*'^1*  y«M«- 


18520 


Birect 

s 0-755872 

a 3-52537 

Period..0-019  years 
Birect 


XL  iyArrtat'$  ComeL 
T 1877,  May  10*3325  e 0*027805 


9 819 

CI 140 

% 15    48 


'9    ft) 
9    28J 


1880*0 


....8*54139 
Period..0*004  years. 
Birect 


Bisoovered  by  B'Arrest  at  Leipsic,  1851,  June  27;  he  sus- 
pected a  marked  deviation  of  the  orbit  from  a  parabola  as  early 
as  July  8,  and  elliptical  elements  were  very  fairly  determined 
at  this  first  observed  visit.  MM.  Yillaroeau  and  Leveau,  of 
Paris,  have  principally  occupied  themselves  with  the  motions  of 
this  body,  wnich,  like  others  of  the  group,  approaches  very  near 
to  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  thereby  at  times  undergoing  consider- 
able perturbation.  This  was  the  case  in  1801,  when  the  distance 
between  the  two  bodies  was  only  0*30,  so  that  the  elemeota  we 
have  given  above  for  1877,  are  materially  different  from  what 
they  were  In  1851 ;  the  period  of  revolution  is  now  about  100 
days  longer  than  when  the  comet  was  discovered.  It  was  observed 
in  1857-48,  and  in  1870,  but  missed  at  the  intermediate  return. 

'  XIL  Fa^$  OmO. 

T 1873,  July  18-4800  e 0-557383 

o        /      //  « 8-80138 

V 50      2    53).a,.A^     Period..7*412 years. 

n 209    38    57  r®^"^  Bireot 

% 11    21    50 

Bisoovered  by  M.  Faye  at  Paris,  1843,  Nov.  22,  and  period 
determined  at  this  apj)earance.  M.  Leverrier  has  made  very 
extensive  researches  respecting  the  previous  motions  of  this 
comet,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  revolving  In  an  orbit 
of  the  above  limited  dimensions  since  the  year  1747,  when  it 
may  have  passed  so  near  to  the  planet  Jupiter  as  to  have  its 
orbit  completely  changed.  The  calculations  relating  to  tbii 
eomet  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  hands  of  Br.  Axd-MSl- 
ler  of  Lund,  the  results  of  whose  masterly  computation  of  the 
perturbations  will  be  found  in  various  volumes  of  the  Aslrpa- 
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mmeht  JfodrieAlen.    Obienratloni  have  been  made  at  every 
letoni  to  parihelion  tinee  1843. 

XIII.  Peier^a  OmeL    1846  (V.). 

T. 1846,  Jane  1-2124  « 0-721339 

o      /    ./  • 6-*8«8 

w. 240    7  35 K a. HA         Period..  12*85  years. 

n 280  28  59  J  ^®**-® 

t 30  24  24 

BiMorered  at  Naples  by  Dr.  Peten,  now  director  of  the  Ob- 
Mrretory  of  Clinton,  U.8.,  1846,  Jnne  26,  and  not  observed 
elsewhere,  ezeept  at  Rome  on  July  2.  The  period  of  reroln- 
tion  is  nneertain  to  ±  1*6  years,  aeoording  to  Peters's  last  dis- 
eaision  of  the  observations  of  1846,  since  whioh  year  the  eomet 
hss  not  been  found,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
great  deviation  of  the  orbit  from  a  parabola. 

XIV.  Ttatl^^a  Oma. 

T 1871,  December  1*7074  e 0*821054 

o      ,    ./  « 5-75652 

V. 116    4  35Ka,.A  Period..l3*81  years. 

Q 269  17  12;"^''  Direct. 

t... 54  17    0 

Periodicity  discovered  in  1858,  when  the  eomet  was  detected 
bj  Mr.  Tuttle  at  Cambridge,  U.S.  (January  4).  It  was  soon 
found  to  present  a  g^eat  similarity  of  elements  to  those  of  the 
seeond  eomet  of  1700,  which  was  found  by  Meohain  at  Paris  on 
January  9,  and  further  investigation  established  the  identity  of 
the  comets,  five  revolutions  having  been  performed  between 
1790  and  1868.  The  two  appearances  have  been  connected  by 
the  oalonlation  of  the  perturbations  in  the  interval  by  Clausen 
end  Tischler. 

Group  B. 

I.  Omet  1866, 1.    (Tempd.) 

T 1866,  January  11*1339  ..........  0*905420 

o     ,     „  « 10*32479 

V 60  28    6Kqj.S.a         Period..33*18  years. 

Q 23126    sP*'*'**'  Retrograde. 

t 17  18    6 

This  body  is  widely  known  as  the  "comet  of  the  November 
meteors,"  which  have  been  found  to  move  in  an  orbit  that  is 
slmost  identical.  It  was  discovered  by  Tempel,  1866,  Dec.  19 ; 
the  best  determination  of  the  elliptical  elements  is  due  to  Prof. 
OpnSlser.  The  ensuing  return  to  perihelion  will  be  looked  for 
in  1899,  in  which  year  a  repetition  of  the  grand  meteoric  dis- 
plaj  of  1866  may  also  be  expected. 

n.  8tephan*8  QttMt,    1867, 1. 

T 1867,  January  19*8606  e 0*849055 

o     ,    „  « 10-41762 

9 75  52  16 )  iQit>r.A         Period..33*62  years. 

Q 78  36  46  J  ^^^^  ®  Direct 

t 18  12  36 

Discovered  by  Stephan  at  Marseilles,  1867,  Jan.  27.  The 
eUptieal  orbit  which  represents  the  whole  eourse  of  observa- 
tion very  elosely  is  due  to  Mr.  Searle  of  Cambridge,  U.B.  This 
eomet  appears  to  make  a  very  close  approach  to  Uie  orbits  of 
Mars  ana  Uranus,  and  it  is  likely  the  actual  form  of  orbit  may 
be  owing  to  an  encounter  with  the  latter  planet  near  the  aphelion, 

in.  WestphaFs  OmeL    1852. 

T„....1852,  Oct.  12*7628  e 0*918463 

o     ,    ,.  16-3315 

V 43  14    8)«aK9.A         Period..60*03  yean. 

Q 346    9  49r^"''  Direct 

♦ 40  64  28 

Discovered  by  Westphal  at  GSttingen,  1852,  July  24.  The 
dliptioal  character  of  the  orbit  was  first  established  by  Marth 
in  the  same  year.  Elements,  in  the  calculation  of  which  the 
effect  of  planetary  attraction  during  the  period  of  observation 
is  indnded,  have  been  published  both  by  the  discoverer  and 
by  Dr.  Azel-M6Uer,  whose  elaborate  investigations  relating  to 
Faje's  comet  have  been  already  mentioned. 

IV.  -Rms'a  Oomd.    1812. 

T 1812,  Sept  16-3136  ..........  0*964541 

o      /    //  • 17-0956 

m, 92  18  44 )  .«,«  Period..70*69  years. 

Q 263    1    2;^^^*  Direct 

% 73  67    3 

Detected  by  Pons  at  Marseilles,  1812,  July  20,  and  independ- 
ttiily  at  a  later  date  by  Wisniewsky  at  Novo-Tcherkask.  To 
Sd^c  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  periodicity,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  length  of  revolution  can  be  inferred  from  the  observa- 
ttons,  within  several  months,  so  that  although  another  perihe- 
lira  passage  is  approaching,  no  reliable  prediction  of  the  track 
b  the  heavens  is  at  present  practicable. 


V.  Bt  VM%  OomeL  1846,  III. 

T 1846,  Bfaroh  5*6464  « 0*962089 

o    /     ,.  « 17-6072 

w 90  27    0)|flj-.A  Period..73*25  years. 

n 77  33  33;*****'  Direct 

t 86    6  42 

Discovered  by  De  Vico  at  Rome,  1846,  Feb.  20,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  recognised  as  a  periodical  comet^  ellipses  having  been 
calculated  by  Breen,  Hind,  and  Pierce.  The  most  reliable  orbit, 
which  is  given  above,  is  by  Van  Galen.  This  comet  makes  a 
near  approach  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Venus. 

VI.  Olbenfa  OmeL    1816. 

T 1815,  April  26*9922  « 0*931220  , 

o     /    ,,  « 17-6338 

w 149    1  56Ka|,  Period..74*05  years 

Q 83  28  54}  **^^  Direct 

i 44  29  55 

Discovered  by  Gibers  at  Bremen,  1815,  Mareh  6.  The  el- 
ements transcribed  were  calculated  by  Bessel  upon  the  whole 
course  of  observation ;  very  similar  ellipses  were  also  found  by 
Gauss,  Nicolai,  and  Nicollet  Bessel  computed  the  effect  of 
planetary  attraction  upon  the  motion  of  the  comet  in  the  actuiJ 
revolution,  and  assigned  the  next  perihelion  passage  to  1887, 
Feb.  9 ;  but  unfortunately  this  date  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
within  anything  like  narrow  limits. 

VII.  Bronen*$  OmeL    1847,  V. 

T 1847,  Sept  9-5427  « 0-972560 

o     .    //  « 17*7795 

w 79  12    6\,ft.^  Period..74*97  years. 

Q 309  48  49  /  ^^^  Direct 

% 19    8  26 

Discovered  by  Brorsen  at  Altona,  1847,  July  20.  While  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  ellipticity,  the  period  is  yet  open 
to  considerable  uncertainty.  Dr.  Oould  (the  present  director  of 
the  Observatory  of  Cordova)  having  inferred  a  revolution  of 
81*05  years.  It  is  one  of  those  comets  which  yet  require  a  more 
minute  calculation. 

VIII.  HaUes^B  OmeL 
In  the  case  of  this  celebrated  body  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  reproducing  the  elements  for  the  appearance  of  1836-36, 
as  elaborately  worked  out  by  Westphalen,  and  the  elements 
assigned  for  the  next  return  in  the  year  1910  by  the  late  Count 
de  Pont4coulant 

EkmmU  of  1835-36. 

T Nov.  15*9082  e 0*967371 

o     /    ,/  « 17-9879 

w 304  31  82)  .aQi;.A         Period..76'30  years. 

CJ 56    9  69J^*^^"  Retrograde. 

i 17  46    6 

EUmenUe  of  1910. 

T May  23*86  e 0*961733 

•     /    ./  ,  « 17-W66 

w 305  38  14)  .Q,  A  Period..76*08  years. 

a 67  10  33  j**'^"  Retrograde. 

% 17  46  51 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  present  a  history  of  Hal- 
ley's  comet  within  the  space  to  which  this  article  must  be  lim- 
ited. With  regard  to  its  history  previous  to  the  year  1466,  the 
earliest  visit  known  to  Halley,  the  reader  may  rder  to  a  paper 
on  «The  Past  History  of  the  Comet  of  Halley,"  Hind,  in 
MotUhljf  NoHeea  of  (Ae  Royal  Attronomieal  SoeUhf,  vol.  x.,  in 
whioh  the  appearanoes  of  the  eomet  are  traeed  back  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  probability  to  the  year  B.a  12,  chiefly 
by  aid  of  the  detuls  preserved  to  us  in  the  Chinese  annals; 
also  to  a  remarkable  memoir  by  the  late  Dr.  AngstrSm  of  Up- 
salay  Sur  deux  inigalitU  ^une  arandeur  retnarqucihle  dan$  let 
appariii&ns  de  la  eom^ie  de  Halley,  Upsala,  1862,  which  is  cor- 
roborative of  the  oonolusions  in  the  first-mentioned  paper. 

(J.  B.  H.) 

OOMINES,  a  town  of  Fraiio&  in  the  demurtment  of  Nord 
and  the  arrondissement  of  Lille  on  the  Kiver  L^  which 
there  divides  Belgium  from  France.  It  is  a  thriving  man- 
ufacturing town,  with  breweries,  linen  and  tape  fiictoriee, 
bleachfields,  and  oil-works.  The  principal  building  is  the 
ooUep^iate  church  of  St.  Peter's.  It  was  in  this  place  that 
Oomines,  the  French  chronicler,  was  bom.  Population  in 
1872,  4020  in  the  town,  and  6353  in  the  commune. 

POMINES,  Phuipfe  db  (1445-1609),  called  the  father 
of  modem  history,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Oomines.  He 
lost  both  father  and  mother  in  his  earliest  years.  In  140S 
his  godiather,  Philip  of  Bnr^ndy,  summoned  him  to  courl^ 
and  soon  after  transferred  him  to  the  household  of  hit  son. 
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afterwards  known  as  Charles  the  Bold.  He  speedily  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  the  mind  of  Charles,  and  in  1468 
was  appointed  chamberlain  and  councillor;  conseouentlj 
when  in  the  same  year  Louis  XI.  entrapped  himseir  at  Pe- 
ronne,  Comines  was  able  both  to  soften  the  passion  of  the 
duke  and  to  give  useful  advice  to  the  king,  whose  life  he 
did  much  to  save.  Three  years  later  he  was  charged  with 
an  embassjr  to  Louis,  who  gained  him  over  to  himself  by 
many  brilliant  promises,  in  1472  he  left  Burgundy  for  the 
court  of  France.  He  was  at  once  made  chamberlain  and 
conncillor ;  a  pension  of  6000  livres  was  bestowed  on  him  * 
he  received  the  principality  of  Talmont,  the  oonfiscatea 

Sroperty  of  the  family  of  La  Tremville;  and  many  other 
ignities  and  presents  of  land  were  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king.  He  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  intrigues  of  Louis 
in  Burgundy,  and  spent  several  months  as  envoy  in  Italy. 
On  his  return  he  was  received  with  tlie  utmost  favor,  and 
in  1479  obtained  a  decree  confirming  him  in  possession  of 
his  principality.. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  a  suit  was  commenced  against 
Comines  by  the  family  of  La  Tremville.  and  he  was  cast 
in  heavy  damages.  lie  plotted  against  tne  regent,  Anne  de 
Beaiiyeu,  and  joined  the  party  of  Orleans.  Having  at- 
tempted to  carry^  off  the  king,  and  so  free  him  from  the 
tuteisge  of  his  sister,  he  was  arrested,  and  put  in  one  of 
his  old  master's  iron  cages  at  Loches.  In  1489  he  was 
banished  to  one  of  his  own  estates  for  ten  years,  and  made 
to  give  bail  to  the  amount  of  10,000  crowns  of  gold  for  his 
good  behavior.  Recalled  to  the  council  in  1492,  he  stren- 
uously opposed  the  Italian  expedition  of  Charles  VIIL,  in 
which,  however,  he  took  part,  notablv  as  representing  the 
king  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
Vercelli.  During  the  rest  of  his  life,  notwithstanding 
the  accession  of  Louis  XII.,  whom  he  had  served  as  duke 
of  Orleans,  he  held  no  position  of  importance ;  and  his  last 
days  were  disturbed  by  law-suits.  Me  died  at  Argenton  in 
1609. 

The  MemoirSf  to  which  Comines  owes  his  reputation  as 
a  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  were  written  during  his  latter 
years ;  the  first  six  books  are  assigned  to  1488-94,  and  the 
next  two  to  1497-1501.  Hallam  says  of  t)iem  that  they 
''almost  make  an  epoch  in  historical  literature ;"  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  after  speaking  of  Comines  as  being  in  date  the  first 
truly  modem  writer,  and  comparing  him  with  Montaigne, 
says  that  his  history  remains  the  definitive  historjr  of  his 
time,  and  that  from  it  all  political  history  took  its  rise. 
Kone  of  this  applause  is  undeserved,  for  the  pages  of  Co- 
mines  abound  with  excellences.  He  analyzes  motives  and 
Eictures  manners,  he  delineates  men  and  describes  events ; 
is  reflections  are  pr^ant  with  suggestiveness,  his  conclu- 
sions strong  with  the  logic  of  facts. 

The  Memairt  remained  in  MS.  till  1524,  when  part  of  them 
were  printed  by  Oalliot  du  Pr6,  the  remainder  first  seeing  light 
In  1525.  Subieqnent  editions  were  pnt  forth  by  Denys  Sauvage 
in  1552^  by  Denys  Qodefroy  in  1049,  and  by  Lenglet  Dufresnoy 
In  1747.  That  of  Mademoiselle  Dapont  (1841-48)  is  the  b<^t. 
Varions  translations  of  Comines  into  English  have  appeared, 
from  that  of  T.  Danett  in  1596  to  that  based  on  the  I>upont 
edition,  which  was  printed  in  Bohn's  series  in  1855. 

COMITAN,  or  Comitlak,  a  town  of  Mexico  in  the  state 
of  Chiapss,  on  the  Biver  Grijalva,  a  tributary  of  the  Tabasco, 
about  forty  miles  soutli-east  of  San  Cristobal,  the  capital  of 
the  state.  It  has  a  superb  church,  and  a  convent  dedicated 
to  St.  Domingo,  from  which  it  takes  the  more  precise  des- 
isnation  of  San  Domingo  Comitan.  The  inhabitants  derive 
their  subsistence  in  great  measure  from  apiculture;  but 
they  also  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade  with  Belize  and 
Guatemala,    population  about  10,000. 

COMITIA,  derived  from  eon  and  ire,  was  emploved  by 
the  Romans  to  denote  an  assembly  of  the  people,  called  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  or  rejecting  some  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  heads  of  the  state.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Roman  constitution  that  the  supreme 
power  was  inherent  in  the  citizens,  though  it  might  be  del- 
egated by  them  to  hereditary  or  to  elected  magistrates.  All 
important  matters,  however,  had  to  be  brought  before  the 
sovereign  people,  who  could  either  ratify  or  reject,  but 
without  discussion,  the  proposals  made  to  them.  Such,  at 
least  in  theory,  and  during  the  best  days  of  the  republic  in 
practice  also,  was  the  function  of  these  popular  assemblies. 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  difierent  elements  had  the 
ascendency  among  the  Roman  people  at  different  periods 


in  their  history.  So  fiir  as  it  was  possibly  for  a  state  ei 
posed  to  so  man^  and  such  various  influences  to  be  conserv- 
ative of  its  political  traditions,  Rome,  whether  monarchical, 
republican^  or  imperial,  was  essentially  so.  But  under  the 
force  of  circumstances  innovations  were  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  which  materially  altered  the  position  of  the 
two  political  parties — the  patricians  and  the  plebaans— 
into  which  the  state  was  early  divided,  and  by  whose  dis- 
sensions it  was  long  distracted.  And  in  none  of  her  insti- 
tutions can  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between  these  rival 
factions  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in  the  nature  and 
powers  of  those  assemblies  or  comitia,  b^  which  the  supreme 
authority  at  Rome  was  in  succession  wielded. 

It  is  usual  to  describe  the  Roman  comitia  as  of  three  kinda 
named  from  the  mode  in  which  the  people  were  oiganized 
and  in  which  they  voted — the  comitia  curiata,  or  aasemblj 
of  the  curise  -  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  assembly  of  the 
centuries ;  and  the  comitia  tributa,  or  assemblv  of  the  tribea 
To  these  some  add  a  fourth, — the  comitia  calata  (from  cd- 
aref  to  call) ;  but  as  this  assembly  had  neither  political 
functions  nor  a  separate  organization,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  name. 

1.  ChmUia  CuritUa,  'The  assembly  of  the  curiie  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  coeval  with  the  rise  of  Rome  itself 
and  its  origin  is  therefore  rightly  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
the  myUiical  founder  of  the  city.  The  system  seems  to 
have  been  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  early 
Latin  communities,  of  which  Rome  was  originally  onlj 
one.  Its  primary  object  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined ;  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  came  to  be  employed 
is  suJQSciently  clear.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Komaa 
curise,  or  **  wardships,"  as  they  may  be  called,  numbered 
thirty,  beins  ten  for  each  of  the  three  once  independent  com- 
munities— the  Ramnians,  Titles,  and  Luoeres — from  whose 
amalgamation  the  Roman  people  sprang.  At  first  these 
curiae  were  probably  made  up  exclusively  of  the  freeholden, 
or  patricians,  as  the  latter  were  afterwards  designated,  on 
whom  devolved  exclusively  the  right  and  duty  of  bearins 
arms.  'It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  the  class  of 
dependants  called  by  Roman  writers  clients  as  well  as  the 
buxvesses  or  citizens  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assembly 
of  the  curie.  No  direct  evidence,  however,  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  supposition,  which  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  is  highly  improbable ;  and  if  allowed  to  be 
present  at  all,  they  were  likely  nothing  more  than  spectator!^ 
or,  as  their  name  is  said  to  imply,  'Misteners."  In  an 
assembly  each  curia  had  one  vote,  which  was  determined 
by  the  majority  of  the  individual  votes  in  the  different 
curiae.  As  the  number  of  the  latter  was  even,  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  deciding  the  matter  in  the  case  of 
their  being  equally  divided  on  any  question,  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  function  had  not  been  thought  of  in  fixing  the 
number  of  the  curiae,  or  had  been  subordinated  to  some 
other  consideration. 

2.  Comitia  CeTUuriaia,  By  the  operation  of  causes  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  a  great  increase  soon  took  place  in  the 
numbers  and  influence  of  the  dependent  members  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
way  was  paved  for  a  reform  of  the  constitution,  though  we 
may  well  ^  conceive  that  the  step  was  hastened  bv  the 
^dual  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  the  old  freeholders  m  die 
incessant  wars  in  which  Rome  found  herself  involved  with 
her  neighbors.  Thus  in  tlie  course  of  time  a  new  daia^ 
the  plebeians  of  history,  arose  out  of  the  clients,  pre- 
ponderating in  numbers  and  by  no  means  destitute  of 
wealth.  If  this  class  was  allowea  no  rights  as  citiieos,  it 
was  exempt  from  service  ia  the  field;  and  while  their 
political  inferiority  must  have  been  galling  to  its  members 
their  immunity  from  the  chances  of  war  can  hardlv  have 
been  looked  upon  with  equanimity  by  the  ruling  ncdon 
It  was  to  redress  this  twofold  grievance  that  the  reform 
ascribed  to  King  Servius  Tullius  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  efiected.  But  the  whole  scheme  was  one  skil- 
fully devised,  so  as  to  assign  to  the  plebeians  duties  rather 
than  to  bestow  upon  them  rights,  and  it  was  evidently  the 
work  of  a  statesman  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  patri- 
cians. Our  chief  authorities  for  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment are  Livy  and  Dionysius,  whose  acoounte,  though  they 
differ  in  some  particulars,  aeree  in  the  main.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  both  of  them  describe  the  aa> 
sembly  of  the  centuries  rather  as  it  existed  in  their  own  di^ 
than  as  it  was  at  first  constituted. 

I     According  to  the  authors  just  named,  the  whole  body  of 
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free  Bomans^  borgesBes  and  non-burgesses,  was  divided  into 
%  certain  number  of  classes  (i,e^  ^  summonings,"  probably 
from  ealan),  numbered  according  to  the  amount  of  fortune 
poBsesBed  by  each  citizen.  The  class  of  each  man  was 
•Kertabed  by  means  of  a  register,  drawn  up  eyeiy  fiye 
years  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  which  were 
aet  forth  in  detail  the  age  of  the  citizen,  the  amount  of  his 
property,  and  other  particulars.  The  first  class  comprised 
all  whose  fortune  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  100,000 
asMS  or  pounds  of  copper,  sub-divided  into  40  centuries  of 
"ionioiB,"  who  could  be  called  upon  for  active  service,  and 
40  centuries  of  "senion,"  who  in  time  of  war  were  to  do 
garrison  duty  at  home.  In  the  second  class  were  enrolled 
those  who  had  property  valued  at  not  less  than  75,000  asses, 
with  10  oentunes  of  Juniors,  10  of  seniors,  and  2  of  artif- 
iceis.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  included  those 
who  possessed  not  less  than  50,000,  25,000,  and  12,500  (ac- 
cording to  Livy,  11,000)  asses  respectively,  sub-divided 
into  centuries  in  a  similar  manner.  Those  who  had  not  a 
gaffident  money  qualification  are  included  by  Livy  in  the 
fifth  dass,  and  made  to  form  a  single  century,  but  are  reck- 
ODed  by  Dionysius  as  a  sixth  class.  In  addition,  tliere 
were  18  centuries  of  equites,  or  cavaliy,  who  always  voted 
tnt  made  up  of  the  most  wealthy  members  of  the  land- 
holaer  dass,  the  actual  possession  of  land  being  apparently 
regarded  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  this,  the  favorite 
branch  of  the  service.  Livy  eives  the  whole  number  of 
the  centuries  as  194:  Dionysius  makes  them  193.  The 
voting  in  the  assembly  was  by  centuries,  each  century 
ponessing  a  collective  vote  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
CUTIS.  It  was  so  arranged  that  the  18  centuries  of  equites 
and  the  80  centuries  of  the  first  dass  joted  first.  If  they 
were  agreed  on  the  question  at  issue,  the  other  classes 
were  not  called  upon  to  vote  at  all.  As  the  centuries, 
though  nominally  "hundreds,"  might  and  probably  did 
contain  fewer  in  the  first  class,  and  certainly  many  times 
more  than  that  number  in  some  of  the  other  dasses,  it  is 
plain  that  in  the  assemblv  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
power  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  of  whom 
the  original  burgess  element  would  long  form  the  main  por- 
tion. How  far  we  have  in  this  scheme  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  earlier  arrangement  there  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining. As  Mommsen  remarks,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  assessments  were  originally  laid  on  land. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Servian  remrm  was  originally  a 
new  military  rather  than  a  new  political  organization,  its 
aathor  intending  that  the  privileges  of  the  patricians, 
assembled  in  their  curiie,  should  remain  as  before.  But 
its  results  were  different  from  what  had  been  antidpated. 
Bj  a  process  easily  understood,  the  rights  of  the  curin 
gradually  passed  to  the  centuries.  The  assemblv  of  the 
former  continued  indeed  to  meet,  but  the  assembly  of  the 
latter  became  thenceforth  the  chief  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  Roman  people. 

3.  Chmitia  TrilnUa,  The  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  element  in  the  Boman  constitution, 
consequent  on  the  change  just  described,  soon  led  to  a 
demand  for  greater  changes  in  the  same  direction.  The 
tribunes  of  the  people,  now  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
the  democracy,  took  advantage  of  an  ancient  division  of 
the  original  territory  of  Home  into  tribes  to  give  grater 

?rominence  to  this  element  than  it  had  yet  possessed, 
'hese  tribes,  30  and  afterwards  35  in  number,  which, 
as  is  supposed  by  some,  had  already  supplied  a  basis 
for  the  arrangement  into  curiae  as  well  as  dasses,  seem  to 
have  at  first  existed  for  purelv  local  purposes.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  people  succeeded  at  length  in  forming  them 
into  a  political  union  entitled  to  exercise  certain  functions, 
chief  among  which  was  the  election  of  the  inferior  ma^is- 
tiatee^  and  the  approval  or  rejection  of  such  legislative 
measures  as  affected  the  interests  of  the  plebeians  as  a  class. 
Whether  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  composed  of 
plebeians  only,  or  of  all,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian, 
living  within  certain  limits,  has  not  been  ascertained,  the 
balance  of  opinion  inclining!  to  the  hypothesis  that  makes 
it  to  have  consisted  of  plebeians  alone.  After  the  rise  of 
this  new  power,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  de- 
termine what  questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  tribes 
and  what  to  the  centuries,  each  claiming  to  be  the  real  rep- 
resentatives of  the  whole  bodv  of  the  people.  A  solution 
appears  to  have  been  sought  for  and  found  in  some  com- 
hiuation  of  the  two  rival  assemblies.  At  what  times  this 
diange  took  place,  and  what  was  its  exact  nature,  are 


matters  that  must  ever  I'emain  in,Tolved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  All  that  can  be  said  is  this ;  either  by  means 
of  their  own  assembly,  or  b^  their  using  it  somehow  for 
the  purpose  of  counterbalancing  the  power  of  the  patricians 
in  tne  assemblv  of  the  centuries,  the  plebeians  ultimately 
gained  what  they  had  so  long  aim^  at — a  position  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  republic.  When  the  wealthier, 
dasses  found  their  influence  thus  neutralized,  they  ceased 
to  attend  the  comitia  altogether,  and  the  popular  will  was 
represented  by  the  lower  dasses  alone.  A  period  of  moral 
and  political  corruption  followed,  ending  in  the  military 
despotism  of  the  Osesars.  Under  the  first  emperors,  the 
form  of  calling  the  assemblies  together  was  still  observed, 
but  the  people  met  no  longer  to  control  their  chief  ruler, 
but  simply  to  receive  information  as  to  what  he  had  done. 
Even  this  form  was  b^  and  by  discontinued,  and  in  the 
last  days  of  the  empire  the  comitia  was  an  institution 
known  only  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  past  greatness 
of  Rome.  (j.  m'd.) 

COMMERCE,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  the  inter- 
national traffic  in  goods,  or  what  constitutes  the  fordsn 
trade  of  all  countries  as  distinct  from  their  domestic  trade, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  treat  it  chiefly 
under  this  aspect 

The  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  exchange  of  com- 
modities in  a  limited  field  call  it  into  operation  over  more 
extended  territories,  and  the  same  effects  which  flow  from 
it  in  the  smaller  flow  from  it  in  the  larger  sphere.  There 
are  the  same  phenomena  in  either  case,  but  in  proportion 
as  trade  extends  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  tribe 
or  a  nation,  the  greater  are  the  obstacles  it  has  to  encoun- 
ter, not  only  in  physical  distance,  and  the  practicable  tran- 
sit of  commodities,  but  in  computation,  in  gauging  the 
capadty  and  course  of  markets^  in  the  risk  of  making 
wrong  adventures,  in  the  rivalry  and  exdusiveness,  the 
wars  and  revolutions  of  states ;  and  consequently  the  more 
liable  it  becomes  to  complications,  partly  native  and  partly 
foreign  to  itself,  by  which  its  aavantages  have  been  ob- 
scured and  its  progress  has  been  impeded  in  all  ages. 

Exchange  of  commodities  implies  not  only  a  j,^^  . 
division  of  labor,  but  a  development  of  natural  ^JJ^lon  of 
resources  where  most  abundant  and  accessible,  commerce. 
As  long  as  mankind  live  in  scattered  and 
isolated  families,  each  supplying  its  own  wants  directly  by 
its  own  labor,  there  can  be  Bttle  or  no  commerce ;  and  as 
long  as  there  is  no  commerce  every  local  habitation  of  man 
must  depend  on  its  natural  resources,  however  poor,  un- 
varied, or  difficult  to  utilize.  Division  of  labor  and  ex- 
change may  be  said  to  be  of  twin  birth,  since  the  existence 
of  the  one  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  other ;  and  as 
they  grow  up  from  the  simplest  embryo,  they  act  anJ  react 
on  each  other,  giving  always  wider  scope  to  their  mutual 
operation,  and  preparing  a  certain  density  of  population 
in  central  places  or  markets,  where  the  traffickers  meet  and 
artificers  find  it  their  interest  to  settle,  whether  in  the  des- 
ert where  caravans  converge  in  their  various  routes  from 
one  region  to  another,  or  at  the  confluence  of  navigable 
rivers,  or  in  secure  bays  of  inland  seas,  commanding  an 
extensive  coast-line,  or  some  interooeanic  passage,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  towns  and  dties,  to  become,  it 
may  be,  as  they  have  become  in  many  instances,  the  seats 
of  rule  and  empire.  The  direct  result  of  these  primitive 
human  instincts,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  division  and 
exchange  of  the  products  of  labor  was  to  extend  amonff 
mankind  a  material  and  social  comity,  apart  from  all  tribal 
or  political  relations,  from  which  sprung,  as  on  a  solid  base 
or  framework,  the  fair  but  often  frail  fabric  of  civiliz|tion, 
arts,  sciences,  letters,  philosophy,  religion — all  that  gives 
grace  and  dignity  to  humanitv.  The  special  office  of  com- 
merce, in  the  material  part  of  the  economy,  is  to  organise 
places,  soils,'  climates,  all  local  conveniences  of  land  or  sea, 
and  superior  natural  resources  of  various  countries,  as  that 
of  the  division  of  labor  is  to  organise  the  talent,  handiness, 
and  aptitude  of  individuals. 

The  formative  and  developing  power  of  this  function 
of  commerce  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  phenomena 
of  andent  history  and  in  contemporary  results  than  may 
at  first  sight  appear.  It  were  easy,  judging  from  local  qual- 
ities alone,  to  explain  why  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  on  the  Thames  where  London  now  is; 
how  rival  ports  arose  along  the  western  coast  of  Britain, 
on  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde ;  why  Lanca- 
shire should  have  become  the  great  centre  ^C^^^V^R 
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manufactare ;  why  Dundee,  from  a  nroall  beginning  in  flax 
from  the  aJjaeent  Baltic,  should  have  become  a  great  em- 
porium of  flaxen  and  cognate  fabHcs ;  why  there  should 
be  a  Hull  on  the  Humber,  a  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  and 
a  rapidly-rising  Middlesborough  on  the  Tees;  why  the 
Thames  should  maintain,  after  many  centuries  of  change 
ar'  amidst  many  rivals,  its  pristine  supremacy,  and  yet 
the  western  coast  of  our  island  be  much  more  brilliant 
commercially  than  the  eastern.  But  the  same  principle 
may  be  no  less  a  guide  to  our  understanding  why  the  ear- 
liest records  we  have  of  great  seats  of  population  should 
be  on  tlie  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  tlie  Ganges,  and  the  Blue 
and  Yellow  Kivers  of  China ;  how  Palmyra,  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  which  has  been  discovered  in  its  modem 
ruins,  should  have  been  built  in  the  middle  of  a  desert ; 
how  the  cradle  of  navigation  and  maritime  commerce 
should  be  so  indelibly  couched  along  Uie  coasts  and  round 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  how  inter- 
national trade,  seeking  an  outlet  from  its  dreary  prison  of 
overland  desert,  war,  and  rapine,  should  have  found  it  for 
a  time  by  the  Mediterranean  to  tlie  Bed  Sea  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  only  to  be  diverted  bv  a  bold  navigation 
around  the  cape  of  Africa,  and  should  now  be  returning, 
under  more  secure  conditions,  to  the  shorter  route  again. 
The  tendency  of  commerce  to  connect  one  seat  of  popula- 
tion with  another,  to  open  roads,  to  seize  on  every  physical 
advantage  of  transit  between  Uiem,  to  create  new  centres 
of  industipr  and  traffic  on  the  lines  of  communication,  and 
by  the  union,  not  only  of  human  labor  and  capacities,  but 
of  almost  boundlessly  diversified  territorial  resources  thus 
effected,  to  increase  the  production  and  circulation  of  com- 
modities, is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  This  is 
what  has  been  called  by  economists  "  the  territorial  divis- 
ion of  labor/'  but  the  term  scarcely  reaches  a  full  expres- 
sion of  the  effect  of  commerce.  There  is  not  only  a  terri- 
torial extension  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  sense  of 
being  spread  over  a  larger  area  and  a  greatly  more  numer- 
ous population,  but  the  physical  resources^  the  natural 
agents  of  wealth  themselves,  as  found  in  vanous  countries 
and  places,  are  brought  into  the  general  organization  as 
they  could  be  by  no  other  means,  and  made  to  yield  in 
due  harmony  with  each  other  all  their  special  and  relative 
superiorities. 

A  consideration  of  this  action  of  international  traffic  in 
commodities  is  sufficient  to  dispel  many  false  views  that 
have  at  various  times  been  propounded  with  mach  author- 
ity— such  as  that  commerce,  being  an  exchange  of  value 
for  value,  can  add  nothing  to  the  general  wealth ;  or  that 
the  profit  of  one  party  to  an  exchange  is  the  loss  of  the 
other  party ;  or  that  the  only  profit  of  commerce  consists  of 
the  balance  accruing  in  the  precious  metals ;  and  similar 
crudities  of  conception.  The  substratum  of  the  whole  system 
of  international  traffic  is  that  commodities,  after  bearing 
the  cost  of  transit,  are  of  more  value  in  one  place  than  in 
another.  Commodities  are  often  so  abundant,  or  capable 
of  being  produced  so  abundantly  in  some  places,  as  to  be 
superfluities,  and  absolutely  valueless  in  such  places,  and 
yet  are  of  much  value  in  other  places.  As  this  relation  is 
mutual,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  an  exchange  of 
commodities  of  more  value  in  one  place  than  in  another 
with  a  gain  of  value  on  both  sides  of  the  exchange ;  and 
this  becomes  all  the  more  apparent  when,  in  addition  to 
the  profit  of  the  merchants  or  agents  employed  in  the 
transaction,  there  is  taken  into  account  the  gain  arising  to 
the  communities  in  their  industry,  and  in  the  profits  of 
their  industry. 

A  tifl  itr  Exchange  of  commodities  must  have  been 
of*c^-  coeval  with  human  societv.  However  self- 
merce.  depending  on  their  own  labor  men  may  have 

been  in  the  social  state,  they  must  soon  have 
had  some  commodities  to  exchange  with  each  other,  and 
as  stock  increased  the  process  would  rafjidly  extend.  The 
liability  to  failure  of  crops  and  to  famine  must  have  led 
to  storing  of  com  in  seasons  of  plenty,  and  to  occasional 
traffic  in  the  first  necessary  of  life. 

The  earliest  records  of  commerce  on  an  intemational 
scale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Such  a 
transaction  as  that  of  Abraham,  for  example,  weighing 
down  "four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the 
merchant**  for  the  field  of  Ephron,  is  suggestive  of  a  group 
of  facts  and  ideas  indicating  an  advanced  condition  of 
commercial  intercourse, — property  in  land,  sale  of  land, 
arts  of  mining  and  purifying  metals,  the  use  of  silver  of 


I  recognized  purity  as  a  common  medium  of  exchasffe,  and 
merdiandise  an  established  profession,  or  division  of  labor. 
That  other  passage  in  which  we  read  of  Joseph  bemg  gold 
by  his  brethren  ror  twenty  pieces  of  silver  to  "  a  compaoy 
of  Ishmaelites,  coming  from  Gilead,  with  their  cameu 
bearing  spicery.  balm,  and  myrrh  to  Egypt,"  extends  oar 
vision  still  farther,  and  shows  us  the  popiuoos  and  fio^ 
tile  Egypt  in  commercial  relationship  with  Chaldea,  and 
Arabians,  foreign  to  both,  as  intermediaries  in  their  traffic^ 
generations  before  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  founded. 
The  allusions  in  Homer  and  other  ancient  writings  do  not 
bespeak  so  advanced  a  state  of  trade  as  those  in  Geoens. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  brass  coins  among  the 
warriors  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  the  shields  of 
Homeric  heroes  cost,  some  nine  oxen,  some  more  splendid 
a  hundred  oxen,  implying  much  rade  magnificence  in  the 
form  of  barter ;  ana  yet  probably  not  such  barter,  pore 
and  simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  present  day  at  Eiakhta  and 
Maimatchin,  on  the  Chinese  borders  of  fiussia,  where 
chests  of  tea  are  exchanged  in  bulk  for  Mnscoyite  manu- 
factures of  cotton  or  wool.  One  might  &irly  infer,  from 
such  archaic  touches  of  the  Greek  bard,  that  he  had  in 
view  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  state  of  society,  in  which 
oxen,  from  their  more  ready  power  of  purchase  than  any 
other  commodity,  had  become  a  roueh  standard  of  valae: 
but  oxen  could  not  in  anv  state  of  society  be  a  general 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  historv  of  circulating  media, 
by  which  exchanges  were  effected  in  ancient  times,  is 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  transition  of  real  into  symbolic 
value.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  hundred  ketiiUu  paid 
by  Jacob  for  a  field  in  Shalem  were  lambs  or  pieces  of 
money  having  lambs  as  their  insignia.  The  leather  money 
of  Carthage,  which  appears  to  have  been  symbolic,  was 

grobably  much  more  valuable  than  the  iron  money  of 
parta,  which  had  an  intrinsic  worth.  Any  commodity  of 
the  first  rank  in  a  public  mart  might  become  in  small  cir* 
culable  pieces  the  symbol  of  so  much  of  that  commodity 
to  be  delivered  to  order,  and  from  the  constancy  of  that 
particular  exchange,  might  be  relied  upon  for  the  purchase 
of  other  commodities.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  instraments  of  exchange  betokens  a 
much  higher  commercial  development  than  where  com- 
modities are  priced  by  a  number  of  oxen,  or  by  rings  of 
brass  or  iron ;  and  it  .is  on  record  that  the  precious  metali 
were  thus  employed  in  Arabia  and  Syria  some  2000  yean 
B.a,  as  they,  no  doubt,  had  been  much  anterior  to  that 
date  both  in  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  rich  and 
populous  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  other. 

The  first  foreign  merchants  of  whom  we  read,  j^^y^ 
carrying  goods  and  bags  of  silver  from  one  dis- 
tant reeion  to  another,  were  the  Southern  Arabs,  reputed 
descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Esau.  Touching  in  their  ie^ 
ritory  on  the  south  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  north  and  east  the  most  densely  inhabited 
tracts  of  Asia,  and  accustomed  in  their  own  interior 
economy  to  a  free  and  nomadic  life,  it  mav  have  oocorred 
to  the  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  these  people  to 
enter  on  this  new  and  adventurous  course.  Their  traffie 
could  only  have  small  beginnings,  but  they  were  piooeen 
of  foreign  trade,  and  showed  to  their  richer  neighbon  that 
the  desert  could  be  pierced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fint 
navigators  and  maritime  carriers  of  goods  of  p.  ^^ 
whom  we  read  were  the  Phoenicians,  the  d&>ri»  fflSr" 
of  the  Canaauites  overthrown  bv  the  concmer- 
ing  Hebrews,  who,  intent  on  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  hilly 
slopes  of  Judea.  and  the  sacred  Mount  Moriah— the  long 
**  promised  lancl,'' — allowed  the  dispossessed  to  settle  on  t 
narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  coast  of  the  Meditert** 
nean.  As  the  clearance  proceeded  the  number  of  refngeei 
increased,  and  this  outcast  race,  with  one  foot  on  the  sea 
and  the  other  barelv  on  the  land,  soon  outstripped  the 
Edomites  and  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  career  of  commercei 
They  founded  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  whose  opulence  there 
are  abundant  proo&  both  in  sacred  and  in  profime  history. 
Launching  their  oared  barks  on  the  wave,  and  steeriog 
close  along  the  shore  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  shelter  in  the 
nearest  harborage  from  a  storm,  they  established  a  secorer 
and  cheaper  passage  between  Egypt  and  Syria  than  had 
before  been  known.  The  com  and  ivory  of  the  Nile  and 
the  oil,  silk,  dyes,  and  spices  of  Western  Asia  flowed  into 
their  hands.  From  carriers  they  became  merchants,^ 
to  merchandise  they  added  manufactures.  Thejr  ^lai]^ 
their  ships,  grew  bolder  in  navigation,  and  hoisted  moIb 
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In  the  days  of  Solomon  their  vessels  had  penetrated  the 
Red  S«i,  and  brought  back  to  the  great  king  the  wealth 
of  Ophir;  bnt  that  this  land  of  gold  was  in  India,  and 
that  the  Phoenician  craft  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
oondosions  unsupported  by  eyktence.  It  is  certain  that 
tbsT  traversed  thoroughly  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
both  continental  and  insular,  established  settlements  and 
oolonies  in  many  of  the  islanos  of  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
iDd,  greatest  of  all,  founded  Oeirthage,  one  of  the  most 
noted,  and  probably  the  most  lamented  in  its  fall,  of  the 
commercial  cities  and  empires  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  though  often  involved  in  the 
ware  and  troubles  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  remained  for 
the  most  part  in  friendly  alliance  with  Judah  and  Israel, 
to  whom  they  were  the  most  valuable  of.  allies  both  in  a 
oommercial  and  defensive  point  of  view ;  and  it  was  their 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  that 
brought  upon  the  Tvrians  the  terrible  and  all  but  fatal 
revenffe  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  3416  a.m. 
Bat  while  their  old  city  on  the  shore  was  being  reduced  to 
ashes  by  a  thirteen  years'  siege,  the  portion  of  inhabitants 
who  clung  to  the  defence  built  a  new  city  on  an  adjacent 
island,  and  thus  took  a  new  lease  of  life  from  the  sea— a 
process  which  was  destined  to  be  almost  identically  re- 
peated by  Venice  many  centuries  afterwards,  when  the 
Koman  empire  was  falling  under  the  blows  of  the  bar- 
barians. But  Phoenicia  never  fully  recovered  her  former 
power,  and  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  to  this  famous  com- 
mercial republic  in  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  250  years  after  the  struggle  with  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  once  proud  city,  who  had 
Dot  saved  themselves  bj  flight,  were  either  put  to  the 
sword,  crucified,  or  sold  into  slavery.  After  this  event  the 
name  of  the  Phoenicians  disappeared  from  history,  or  was 
soon  afaeorbed  in  the  rising  splendor  of  the  commercial 
cities  of  Greece — ^Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  theilr  col- 
onies; of  Carthage,  still  in  full  fame;  and  of  the  great 
seaport  named  after  its  founder  Alexander,  and  built  in  a 
spot  8o  well  chosen  that  the  city  retains  its  importance  to 
the  present  hour. 

In  the  commerce  of  the  ante-Christian  ages 
*"'  the  Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  performed  any 

conspicuous  part.  Both  the  agricultural  and  the  theocratic 
constitution  of  their  society  were  unfavorable  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  foreign  trade.  In  such  traffic  as  they  had 
with  other  nations  they  were  served  on  their  eastern 
borders  by  Arabian  merchants,  and  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Phoenician  shippers.  The  abundance  of  gold,  silver, 
and  other  precious  commodities  gathered  from  distant 
parts,  of  which  we  read  in  the  days  of  greatest  Hebrew 
prosperity,  has  more  the  charact,er  of  spoils  of  war  and 
tributes  of  dependent  states  than  the  conquest  by  free  ex- 
change of  their  domestic  produce  and  manufactures.  The 
varied  merchandise  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  must  have  passed 
over  the  roads  of  Palestine,  and  helped  to  enricli  the 
Jewish  treasury.  Tadmor,  built  by  Solomon  in  the  Syrian 
desert,  where  there  were  wells  of  water,  can  only  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  designed  as  a  post  for  the  service  of  this 
traffic :  and  it  became  not  only  a  resting-place  for  traffickers 
and  their  camels,  but  a  great  centre  of  commerce  and 
political  power,  under  the  later  name  of  Palmyra.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  Jews  were  scattered  by  forei^  invasions, 
and  finally  cast  into  the  world  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  they  began  to  develop  those  oommercial  quali- 
ties for  which  they  nave  since  been  so  famous.  A  similar 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  more  ancient  nation  of  Egypt, 
of  whom  there  is  scarce  a  trace  to  be  found  as  pioneers  of 
foreign  trade.  When  famine  visited  adjacent  tracts  of 
country  com  was  usually  to  be  obtained  on  the  Nile,  but 
those  in  want  had  to  go  for  it^  and  the  Phoenicians  at  one 
period,  and  the  Greeks  at  another,  became  the  corn  mei^ 
chants  of  Egypt,  while  Bome  for  some  centuries  drew 
large  supplies  to  order  of  her  Government.  One  can 
readily  believe  Uie  great  wealth,  industry,  and  resources 
of  empires  of  which  such  cities  as  Nineven  and  Babylon 
were  tne  capitals ;  but  the  habit  of  Eastern  potentates  to 
drain  to  their  central  treasuries  the  riches  of  the  most  dis- 
tant provinces,  and  the  boundless  power  })y  which  millions 
of  neople  were  doomed  to  servitude,  are  calculated  to 
weaken  the  impression  that  such  emblems  of  grandeur  as 
mxf  still  remain  in  ruins  are  to  be  ascribed  to  anything 
wnich  in  the  present  age  coulrl  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  oommeroe. 
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Such  being  the  general  spirit  and  eoonom;^  of  the  ancient 
nations  of  the  Elast  of  which  we  have  historic  records, 
it  may  be  more  easily  conceived  how  dense  [populations 
might  grow  up  on  the  great  plain  of  Hindustan  and  the 
still  greater  plain  of  China;  have  their  own  wars,  rev- 
olutions, and  social  changes;  develop  much  wealth  and 
varied  riches,  much  art  and  science,  much  literary  and 
philosophical  refinement ;  have  much  internal  traffic,  with 
little  or  no  commerce  beyond  their  own  widely  extended 
and  impassable  frontiers ;  and  vet  be  so  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  Persians,  even  in  the  days  of 
Xerxes,  appear  to  have  had  scarce  a  conjecture  that  there 
was  sudi  an  empire  as  China  in  existence:  that  Alexander, 
on  conquering  Persia  and  watering  his  horses  in  the 
Indus,  should  dream  that  he  was  master  of  all  Asia — 
"  weep,''  as  the  romantic  version  runs^  **  that  there  was 
no  more  world  to  conquer ;"  and  that^  in  short,  over  the 
growth  of  these  ancient  civilizations  of  Eastern  Asia, 
surviving  to  the  present  day  and  embracing  about  a  half 
of  the  human  race,  the  curtain  of  history  stiould  drop  as 
blankly  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  planet,  or  could 
be  seen  only  through  a  haze  of  fable  and  mystical  tra- 
dition. 

There  are  three  conditions  as  essential  to  ex- 
tensive    international    traffic    as   diversity  of   ^aiuons 
natural  resources,  division  of  labor,  accumular   of  eom- 
tion  of  stock,  or  any  other  primal  element — (1)   JJ*"*  ^ 
means  of  transport,  (2)  freedom  of  labor  and   ^o^ld! 
exchange,  and  (3)  security;  and  in  all  these 
conditions  the  ancient  world  was  signally  deficient 

The  ffreat  rivers,  which  became  the  first  seats  of  popula- 
tion ana  empire,  must  have  been  of  much  utility  as  channels 
of  transport,  and  hence  the  course  of  human  power  of 
which  they  are  the  geographical  delineation,  and  probablv 
the  idolatry  with  which  the^  were  sometimes  honored. 
Nor  were^ne  ancient  rulers  insensible  of  the  importance 
of  opening  roads  through  their  dominions,  and  establishing 
posts  and  lines-  of  communication,  which,  though  primarily 
for  official  and  military  purposes,  must  have  been  useful  to 
traffickers  and  to  the  general  population.  But  the  free 
navigable  area  of  great  rivers  b  limited,  and  when  diver- 
sion of  traffic  had  to  be  made  to  roads  and  tracks  through 
deserts,  there  remained  the  slow  and  costly  carriage  of 
beasts  of  burden,  by  which  only  articles  of  small  bulk  and 
the  rarest  value  could  be  conveyed  with  any  hope  of  profit. 
Com,  though  of  the  first  necessity,  could  only  be  thus  trans- 
ported in  famines,  when  beyond  price  to  Uiose  who  were 
in  want,  and  under  this  extreme  pressure  could  only  be 
drawn  from  within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  the  sustenance  of  but  a  small  number  of  people. 
The  routes  of  ancient  commerce  were  thus  interrupted 
and  cut  asunder  by  barriers  of  transport,  and  the  farther 
they  were  extended  became  the  more  impassable  to  any 
considerable  quantity  or  weight  of  commodities.  As  long 
as  navigation  was  confined  to  rivers  and  the  shores  of 
inland  gulfs  and  seas,  the  oceans  were  a  terra  ineognitaj  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  facility  or  security  of  transport 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and  leaving  even 
one  populous  part  of  Asia  as  unapproachable  from  another 
as  if  tliev  had  oeen  in  difierent  hemispheres.  The  various 
routes  of  trade  between  Europe  and  North- Western  Asia  to 
India,  which  have  often  been  referred  to,  are  to  be  regarded 
more  as  speculations  of  future  development  than  as  realities 
of  ancient  historr.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient 
traffic  of  the  Bed  Sea  may  have  oeen  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  to  some  parts  of  Hindustan, 
but  that  vessels  braved  the  Indian  Oc^  and  passed  round 
Cape  Comorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  2000  or  even  1000 
years  before  mariners  had  learned  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  scarcely  to  be  believed.  The  route  by  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea  has  probably  never  in  any 
age  reached  India.  That  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  shorter,  and  was  besides  the  more  likely  from 
passing  through  tracts  of  country  which  in  the  most  remote 
times  were  seats  of  great  population.  There  may  have 
been  merchants  many  who  traded  on  all  these  various 
routes,  but  that  commodities  were  passed  in  bulk  over 
g^at  distances  is  inconceivable.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  ante-Christian  ages  there  was  any  heavy 
transport  over  even  500  miles,  save  for  warlike  or  other 
purposes,  which  engaged  the  public  resources  of  imperial 
states,  and  in  which  tlie  idea  of  commerce,  as  now  under- 
stood, is  in  a  great  measure  lost.  ■  /-% r^rri  /> 
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The  advantage  which  absolute  power  gave  to  ancient 
nations  in  their  warlike  enterprises,  and  in  Uie  execution  of 
public  works  of  more  or  less  utility,  or  of  mere  ostentation 
and  monumental  magnificence,  was  dearly  purchased  bv  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  freedom,  the  right  to  labor,  produce, 
and  ezchan^  under  the  steady  operation  of  natural 
economic  pnndples,  which  more  than  any  other  cause 
vitalizes  the  individual  and  social  energies,  and  multiplies 
the  commercial  resource  of  communities.  Commerce  in  all 
periods  and  countries  has  obtained  a  certain  freedom  and 
hospitality  from  the  fact  that  the  foreign  merchant  has 
something  desirable  to  offer ;  but  the  action  of  trading  is 
reciprocal,  and  requires  multitudes  of  producers  and 
merchants,  as  free  agents,  on  both  siden,  searching  out  by 
patient  experiment  wants  more  advantageously  supplied 
D^  exchange  than  by  direct  production,  before  it  can  attain 
either  permanence  or  magnitude,  or  can  become  a  vital  el- 
ement of  national  life.  The  ancient  polities  ofiered  much 
resistance  to  this  development,  and  in  their  absolute  power 
over  the  liberty^  industry,  and  property  of  the  masses  of 
their  subjects  raised  barriers  to  the  extension  of  commerce 
scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  want  of  means  of  com- 
munication itself.  The  conditions  of  security  under  which 
foreign  trade  can  alone  fiourish  equally  exceeded  the 
resources  of  ancient  civilisation.  Such  roads  as  exist  must 
be  protected  from  robbers,  the  rivers  and  seas  from  pirates ; 
ffoods  must  have  safe  passage  and  safe  storage,  must  be 
held  in  a  manner  sacnnl  in  the  territories  through  which 
they  pass,  be  insured  against  accidents,  be  respected  even 
in  the  madness  of  hostilities;  the  laws  of  nations  must 
give  a  guarantee  on  which  traders  can  proceed  in  their 
operations  with  reasonable  confidence;  and  the  Govern- 
ments, while  protecting  the  commerce  of  their  subjects  with 
foreigners  as  if  it  were  their  own  enterprise,  must  in  their 
fiscal  policy,  and  in  all  their  acts,  be  endued  with  the 
highest  spirit  of  commercial  honor.  Every  great  breach 
of  this  security  stops  the  continuous  circulation,  which  is 
the  life  of  traffic  and  of  the  industries  to  which  it  minis- 
ters. But  in  the  ancient  records  we  see  commerce  exposed 
to  great  risks,  subject  to  constant  pillage,  hunted  down  in 
peace,  and  utterly  extinguished  in  war.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  that  foreign  trade  should  itself  be  an  armed  force 
in  the  world ;  and  though  the  states  of  purely  commercial 
origin  soon  fell  into  the  same  arts  and  wiles  as  the  powers  to 
which  they  were  opposed,  vet  their  history  exhibits  clearly 
enough  the  necessitv  out  of  which  thev  arose.  Once  organ- 
ised^ it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  meet  intrigue  with 
intngne  and  force  with  force.  The  political  empires,  while 
but  imperfectly  developing  industry  and  traffic  within  their 
own  territories,  had  little  sympathv  with  any  means  of 
prosperity  from  without.  Their  sole  policy  was  either  to 
absorb  under  their  own  spirit  and  conaitions  of  rule,  or  to 
destroy,  whatever  was  rich  or  great  beyond  their  boiilers. 
Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  past  history  of  the  world 
than  this  struggle  of  commerce  to  establish  conditions  of 
security  and  means  of  communication  with  distant  parts. 
When  almost  driven  from  the  land,  it  often  found  both  on 
the  sea ;  and  often,  when  its  success  had  become  brilliant 
and  renowned,  it  perished  under  the  assault  of  stronger 
powers,  onl^  to  rise  again  in  new  centres  and  to  find  new 
channels  ot^  intercourse. 

r^^%.  While  Bome  was  giving  laws  and  order  to  the 

cartilage,  half^vilised  tribes  of  Italy,  Carthage,  oper- 
ating on  a  difilerent  base,  and  by  other  methods,  was  open- 
ing.trade  with  less  aooessible  parts  of  Europe.  The  strengUi 
of  Bome  was  in  her  legions,  that  of  Carthage  in  her  ships ; 
and  her  ships  could  cover  ground  where  the  lemons  were 
powerless.  Her  mariners  had  passed  the  mythical  straits 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  established  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Within 
the  Mediterranean  itself  they  foundea  Carthagena  and  Bar- 
celona on  the  same  Iberian  peninsula,  and  ahead  of  the 
Roman  legions  had  d^pOts  and  traders  on  the  shores  of 
Gaul.  After  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  Carthage  became  the 
greatest  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  inherited  the 
trade  of  her  Phoenician  ancestors  with  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  her  own  settlements  in  Sicily  and 
on  the  European  coasts.  An  antagonism  between  the  great 
naval  and  the  great  military  power,  whose  interests  crossed 
each  other  at  so  many  points,  was  sure  to  occur ;  and  in  the 
three  Punic  wars  Carthage  measured  her  strength  with  that 
of  Bome  both  on  sea  and  land  with  no  unequal  success. 
But  a  commercial  state  impelled  into  a  series  of  great  wars 
has  departed  from  its  own  proper  base ;  and  in  the  year 


146  B.C.  Carthage  was  so  totally  destroyed  hy 
the  Bomans  that  of  the  great  dty,  more  than  eonquMla 
20  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  at 
one  period  near  a  million  of  inhabitants,  only  a  few  Ihod 
sands  were  found  within  its  ruined  walls.  In  the  same 
year  Corinth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  capitals  and 
seaports,  was  captured,  plundered  of  vast  wealth,  and  giveo 
to  the  fiames  by  a  Boman  consul.  Athens  and  her  ms^- 
nificent  harbor  of  the  Pineus  fell  into  the  same  hands  60 
years  later.  It  may  be  presumed  that  trade  went  on  under 
the  Boman  conquests  in  some  degree  as  before ;  but  these 
were  grave  events  to  occur  within  a  brief  period,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  seat  of  trade  in  every  case  having  been  broken, 
and  its  means  and  resources  more  or  less  plundered,  ana 
dissipated — in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Carthaffe,  irrepar> 
ablv — the  most  necessary  commerce  could  only  proceed 
with  feeble  and  languid  interest  under  the  military,  coosa- 
lar,  and  proconsular  license  of  Bome  at  that  period,  h 
mtij  be  remarked  that  Tyre,  the  great  seaport  or  Palestine, 
having  been  destroyed  bv  Alexander  the  Great, 
Palmyra,  the  great  inland  centre  of  Syrian  trade,  """y™* 
was  visited  with  a  still  more  complete  annihilation  by  the 
Boman  Emperor  Aurelian  within  little  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  capture  and  spoliation  of  Athens.  The 
walls  were  razed  to  their  founaations;  the  population- 
men,  women,  children,  and  the  rustics  round  the  ci^— 
were  all  either  massacred  or  dispersed ;  and  the  queen  Zen- 
obia  was  carried  captive  to  Bome.  Palmyra  had  for  cen- 
turies, as  a  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  and  transit, 
been  of  great  service  to  her  neighbors,  east  and  west  Id 
the  wars  of  the  Bomans  and  Parthians  she  was  respected 
by  both  as  an  asylum  of  common  interests  which  it  would 
have  been  simple  barbarity  to  invade  or  injure ;  and  when 
the  Parthians  were  snbdued,  and  Palmyra  became  a  Boman 
annexe^  she  continued  to  flourish  as  before.  Her  relations 
with  Bome  were  more  than  friendly ;  they  became  enthn- 
siastic  and  heroic ;  and  her  citizens,  in  a  moat  brave  expe- 
dition, having  inflicted  signal  chastisement  on  the  king  of 
Persia  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  the 
admiration  of  this  conduct  at  Bome  was  so  great  tliat  their 
spirited  leader  Odenathus,  the  husband  of  Zenobia,  was 
proclaimed  Augustus^  and  became  co-emperor  with  Galli- 
enus.  But  the  Palmyrians,  on  receiving  this  exalted 
honor  from  the  Boman  senate  and  people,  might  have  said, 
**  Timeo  Danaos  dona  ferentes,"  for  it  introduced  into  their 
secure,  palm-covered,  and  lucrative  groves  of  commeroe 
the  bane  of  imperial  politics  and  ambition ;  and  it  was  the 
passionate  impulse  of  Palmyra  and  her  widowed  qaeeo 
to  erect  an  empire  of  their  own  that  brought  down  upon 
them  the  terrible  and  enduring  retribution  of  Aurelian. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  destruction  of  Palmyra  inust  not  only 
have  doomed  Palestine,  already  bereft  of  her  seaports^  to 

freater  poverty  and  commercial  isolatiop  than  had  been 
nown  m  long  preceding  ases,  but  have  also  rendered  it 
more  difficult  to  Bome  herself  to  hold  or  turn  to  any  prof- 
itable account  her  conquests  in  Asia;  and,  being  an  ex- 
ample of  the  policy  of^  Bome  to  the  seats  of  trade  over 
nearly  the  whole  ancient  world,  it  mav  be  said  to  contain 
in  graphic  characters  a  presage  of  what  came  to  be  the 
actual  event — ^the  collapse  and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire 
itself. 

The  repeated  invasions  of  Italy  by  the  Goths  ^^j^ 
and  Huns  gave  rise  to  a  seat  of  trade  in  the  ^^""^ 
Adriatic,  which  was  to  sustain  during  more  than  a  thousand 
years  a  history  of  unusual  splendor.  The  Veneti  cultivated 
fertile  lands  on  the  Po,  and  built  several  towns,  of  which 
Padua  was  the  chief.  They  appear  from  the  earliest  note 
of  them  in  history  to  have  been  both  an  agricultural  and 
trading  people ;  and  they  ofiered  a  rich  prey  to  the  barba* 
rian  hordes  when  these  broke  through  every  barrier  into  the 
plains  of  Italy.  Th irty  years  before  Attila  razed  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Aqnileia,  the  consuls  and  senate  of  Padoik 
oppressed  and  terrified  b;^  the  prior  ravages  of  Alaric,  paw 
a  decree  for  erectinff  Bialto,  the  largest  of  the  numerooi 
islets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  into  a  chief  town  and  port,  not 
more  as  a  conveniepce  to  the  islanders  than  a  security  for 
themsel  ves  and  their  goods.  But  every  fresh  incursion,  every 
new  act  of  spoliation  by  the  dreaded  enemies,  increased  the 
flight  of  the  rich  and  the  industrious  to  the  islands,  and 
thus  gradually  arose  the  second  Venice,  whose  glorv  wasao 
greatly  to  exceed  that  of  the  first  Approachable  from  ths 
mainland  only  by  boats,  through  river  passes  easily  defended 
by  practised  sailors  against  barbarians  who  had  never  plied 
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an  (lar,  the  Venetian  refugees  coold  look  In  peace  on  the 
desolation  which  swept  over  Italy ;  their  warehouses,  their 
markets,  their  treasures  were  safe  from  plunder;  and  stretch- 
ing their  hands  over  the  sea,  they  found  in  it  fish  and  salt, 
and  in  the  rich  possessions  of  trade  and  territory  which  it 
opened  to  them,  more  than  compensation  for  the  fat  lands 
and  inland  towns  which  had  long  been  their  home.  The 
Venetians  traded  with  Constantinople,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  They  became  lords  of  the  Morea,  and  of  Candia, 
(>pras,  and  other  islands  of  the  Levant.  The  trade  of 
Venice  with  India,  though  spoken  of,  was  probably  never 
great  But  the  crusades  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
a^pdnst  the  Saracens  in  Palestine  extended  her  repute  more 
widely  east  and  west,  and  increased  both  her  naval  and  her 
oommercial  resources.  It  is  enough,  indeed,  to  account  for 
the  grandeur  of  Venice  that  in  course  of  centuriefl,  from  the 
lecurity  of  her  position,  the  growth  and  energy  of  her  pop- 
olation,  and  the  regularity  of  her  government  at  a  period 
when  these  sources  of  prosperity  were  rare,  she  became  the 
flieat  emporium  of  the  Mediterranean— all  that  Carthage, 
Corinth,  and  Athens  had  been  in  a  former  age  on  a  scene 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  its  fertility  and  facil- 
ities of  traffic, — and  that  as  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the 
Western  empire  became  again  more  settled  her  commerce 
foond  always  a  wider  range.  The  political  history  of  the 
Venetian  Republic  is  deeply  interesting,  were  this  the  proper 
place  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  fortune  of  commerce 
and  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  it  attains 
its  grandest  success.  The  bridge  built  from  the  largest  of 
die  islands  to  the  opposite  bank  became  the  "  Rialto,"  or 
fiunous  exchange  of  Venice,  whose  transactions  reached 
fiuther,  and  assumed  a  more  consolidated  form,  than  had 
been  known  before.  There  it  was  where  the  first  public 
bank  was  organized;  that  bills  of  exchange  were  first 
negotiated,  and  funded  debt  became  trans^rable;  that 
finance  became  a  science,  and  book-keeping  an  art.  Nor 
must  the  efiTect  of  the  example  of  Venice  on  other  cities  of 
Italy  be  left  out  of  account  Gknoa,  following  her  steps, 
rose  into  great  prosperity  and  power  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  became  her  rival,  and  finally  her  ene- 
my. Naples,  Gaeta,  Florence,  many  other  towns  of  Italy, 
and  Rome  herself,  long  after  her  fall,  were  encouraged  to 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their  municipal  freedom, 
and  to  foster  trade,  arts,  and  navi^tion.  by  the  brilliant 
success  set  before  them  on  the  Adriatic ;  but  Venice,  from 
the  early  start  she  had  made,  and  her  command  of  the  sea, 
had  the  oommerdal  pre-eminence. 

Th  irudi  ^^^  *^^  ^^  things  which  arose  on  the  col- 
j^^i/^^  lapse  of  the  Roman  empire  presents  two  con- 
current facts,  deeply  affecting  tne  course  of  trade 
--(I)  the  ancient  seats  of  industry  and  civilization  were 
undergoing  constant  decay,  while  (2)  the  energetic  races 
of  Europe  were  rising  into  more  civilized  forms  and  man- 
ifold vigor  and  copiousness  of  life.  The  fall  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  tlie  empire  prolonged  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire:  ana  the  advance  of  the  Saracens  over 
Asia  Minor,  Svria^  Greece,  Egypt,  over  Cyprus  and  other 
possessions  of  Venice  in  the  Mediterranean,  over  the  richest 
provinces  of  Spain^  and  finally  across  the  Hellespont  into 
the  Danubian  provinces  of  Europe,  was  a  new  irruption  of 
hatharians  from  another  point  of  the  compass,  and  revived 
the  calamities  and  disorders  inflicted  by  Uie  successive  in- 
vasions of  Goths,  Huns,  and  other  Northern  tribes.  For 
tK}y  than  ten  centuries  the  naked  power  of  the  sword  was 
rivid  and  terrible  as  flashes  of  lightning  over  all  the  seats 
of  commerce,  whether  of  ancient  or  more  modem  origin. 
The  feudal  system  of  Europe,  in  organizing  the  open  coun- 
try under  military  leaders  and  defenders  subordinated  in 
possession  and  service  under  a  legal  system  to  each  other 
and  to  the  sovereign  power,  must  have  been  well  adapted 
to  the  necessitv  of  the  times  in  which  it  spread  so  rapidly ; 
bat  it  would  oe  impossible  to  say  that  the  feudal  system 
was  favorable  to  trade,  or  the  extension  of  trade.  The 
commercial  spirit  in  the  feudal,  as  in  preceding  ages,  had 
to  find  for  itself  plaees  of  security,  and  it  could  only  find 
them  in  tovms,  armed  with  powers  of  self-reffulation  and 
defence^  and  prepared,  like  the  feudal  barons  themselves,  to 
mist  violence  from  whatever  Quarter  it  mig^ht  come.  Rome, 
m  her  best  days^  had  founded  the  municipal  system,  and 
when  this  system  was  more  than  ever  necessary  as  the  bul- 
wark of  arts  and  manufactures,  its  extension  became  an  es- 
•ential  element  of  the  whole  European  civilization.  Towns 
lonned  themselves  into  leagues  for  mutual  protection,  and 


out  of  leagues  not  infrequently  arose  oommercial  republics. 
The  >Ianseatic  Lieague,  founded  as  early  as  1241,  gave  the 
first  note  of  an  increasing  traffic  between  countries  on  the 
Baltic  and  in  northern  Germany,  which  a  century  or  two 
before  were  sunk  in  isolated  barlmrism.  From  Lubeck  and 
Hamburg,  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  it  grad- 
ually spread  over  85  towns,  including  Amsterdam,  Cologne, 
and  Frankfort  in  the  south,  and  Dantzic,  Eonigsberg,  and 
Riga  in  the  north.  The  last  trace  of  this  league,  long  of 
much  service  in  protecting  trade,  and  as  a  means  of  polit- 
ical mediation,  passed  away  the  other  year  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  German  empire,  but  only  from  the  same  cause 
that  had  brought  about  its  gradual  dissolution — ^the  for- 
mation of  powerful  and  1^1  governments— which,  while 
leaving  to  tne  free  cities  their  municipal  rights,  were  well 
capable  of  protecting  their  mercantile  interests.  The  towns 
of  Holland  found  lasting  strength  and  security  from  other 
causes.  Their  foundations  were  laid  as  literalljr  in  the  sea 
as  those  of  Venice  had  been.  They  were  not  easily  attacked 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  if  attacked  had  formidable 
means  of  defence.  The  Zuyder  Zee,  which  had  been 
opened  to  the  German  Ocean  in  1282,  carried  into  the 
docks  and  canals  of  Amsterdam  the  traffic  of  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic,  of  the  English  Channel,  and  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  what  the  seas  did  for  Amsterdam  from  with- 
out the  Rhine  and  the  Maese  did  for  Dort  and  Rotterdam 
from  the  interior.  By  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  Hol- 
land became  an  independent  republic,  and  for  long  after,  as 
it  had  been  for  some  time  before,  was  the  greatest  centre  of 
maritime  traffic  in  Europe.  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  power 
in  a  low  country,  exposed  to  the  most  destructive  inunda- 
tions, difficult  to  cultivate  or  even  to  inhabit,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  those  conditions  which  in  all  times, 
have  been  found  specially  favorable  to  oommercial  de- 
velopment, and  which  are  not  indistinctly  reflected  in  the 
mercantile  history  of  England,  preserved  by  its  insular 
position  from  hostile  invasions,  and  capable  by  its  fleets 
and  arms  to  protect  its  goods  on  the  seas  and  the  rights  of 
its  subjects  in  foreign  lands. 

The  progress  of  trade  and  productive  arts  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  though  not  rising  to  much  international  ex- 
change, was  very  considerable  both  in  quality  and  extent 
The  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  no  claim  to  rival  Venice 
or  Genoa  in  maritime  power  or  traffic,  developed  a  de- 
gree of  art,  opulence,  and  refinement  commanding  the  ad- 
miration of  modem  times ;  and  if  any  historian  of  trans- 
Alpine  Europe,  when  Venice  had  already  attained  some 
greatness,  could  have  seen  it  500  years  afterwards,  the 
many  strong  towns  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  the  great  number  of  their  artisans,  the  products 
of  their  looms  and  anvils,  and  their  various  cunning  work- 
manship might  have  added  many  a  brilliant  page  to  his 
annals.  Two  centuries  before  England  had  discovered  any 
manufacturing  quality,  or  knew  even  how  to  utilize  her 
most  valuable  raw  materials,  and  was  importing  goods  from 
the  Continent  for  the  production  of  which  she  was  soon  to 
be  found  to  have  special  resources,  the  Flemings  were 
selling  their  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  the  French 
their  wines,  silks,  and  laces,  in  all  the  richer  parts  of  the 
British  Islands^  It  is  more  commonly,  indeed,  when  com- 
merce is  somewhat  still,  and  men,  finding  their  means 
resting  within  limited  bounds,  learn  to  delight  in  labor 
and  invention  for  their  own  sake  apart  from  their  imme- 
diate profits,  that  the  quality  of  work  is  improved,  and  a 
vantage  ground  is  established  for  more  extended  opera- 
tions, than  when  commerce  is  in  full  career,  everytliing 
buoyant,  salable,  and  risine  in  value,  and  the  lust  of  gain 
has  taken  possession  of  the  human  spirit  The  Middle 
Ages  may  be  said  to  have  had  this  result  on  a  lai^  scale. 
They  placed  the  barbarous  populations  of  Europe  under  a 
severe  discipline,  trained  them  in  the  most  variea  branches 
of  industry,  and  developed  an  amount  of  handicraft  and 
ingenuity  which  became  an  alwavs  more  solid  basis  for  the 
future.  But  trade  was  too  walled  in,  too  much  clad  in  ar- 
mor, and  too  incessantly  disturbed  by  wars  and  tumults, 
and  violations  of  common  right  and  interest,  to  exert  its 
full  influence  over  the  general  society,  or  even  to  realize 
its  most  direct  advantages.  It  wanted  especially  the  free- 
dom and  mobility  essential  to  much  international  increase 
and  these  it  was  now  to  receive  from  a  series  of  the  most 
pregnant  events. 

The  mariner's  compass  had  become  familiar  in  the  Eu- 
ropean ports  about  the  beginning  of  the  '  ' ' 
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tiie  Beaicen  of  Italy,  Portugal,  France,  Hol- 
anewm.  ^*"^»  *"*^  England  entered  upon  a  more  en- 
lightened and  adventurous  course  of  navigation. 
The  Canary  Islands  were  sighted  by  a  French  vessel  in 
IddO,  and  colonized  in  1418  by  the  PortuKuese,  who  two 
years  later  landed  on  Madeira.  In  1431  the  Azores  were 
discovered  by  a  shipmaster  of  Bruges.  The  Atlantic  was 
bein^  gradually  explored.  In  1486,  Diaz,  a  Portuguese, 
Bteermg  his  course  almost  unwittingly  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  came  upon  the  land's-end  of  that  continent ;  and 
nine  years  afterwards  Vasco  de  Gama,  of  the  same  nation, 
not  only  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  reached 
Zanzibar.  About  the  same  period,  a  Portuguese  traveller 
penetrated  to  India  by  the  old  time-honored  way  of  Suez  • 
and  a  land,  which  tradition  and  imagination  had  invested 
with  almost  fabulous  wealth  and  splendor,  was  becoming 
more  real  to  the  European  world  at  the  moment  when  the 
expedition  of  Vasco  de  G^ma  had  made  an  oceanic  route 
to  Its  shores  distinctly  visible.  One  can  hardly  now  realize 
the  impression  made  by  these  discoveries  in  an  age  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  awakening  out  of  a  long  sleep,  when 
the  printing  press  was  disseminating  the  ancient  classical 
and  sacred  literature,  and  when  geography  and  astronomy 
were  subjects  of  eager  study  in  the  seats  both  of  traffic  and 
of  learning.  But  iheir  practical  effect  was  seen  in  swiftly- 
succeeding  events.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  Columbus 
had  thrice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  touched  at  San  Salvador, 
discovered  Jamaica,  Porto  Bico,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  had  seen  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  in  South  America. 
Meanwhile  Cabot^  sent  out  by  England,  had  discovered 
Newfoundland,  planted  the  English  flag  on  Labrador, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Virginia,  and  made  known  the  existence 
•  of  an  expanse  of  land  now  known  as  Canada.  This  tide  of 
discovery  by  navigators  flowed  on  without  intermission. 
But  the  opening  of  a  maritime  route  to  India  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  surprising  as  these  events  must  have 
been  at  the  time,  were  slow  in  producing  the  results  of 
which  they  were  a  sure  prognostic  The  Portuguese  estab- 
lished at  Goa  the  first  European  factory  in  India  a  few 
years  after  Vasco  de  Gama's  expedition,  and  other  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe  traced  a  similar  course.  But  it 
was  not  till  1600  the  English  East  India  Company  was 
established,  and  the  openmg  of  the  first  factory  of  the 
Company  in  India  must  be  dated  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
later.  So  also  it  was  one  thing  to  discover  the  two  Ameri- 
cas, and  another,  in  any  real  sense,  to  possess  or  colonize 
them,  or  to  bring  their  productions  into  the  general  traffic 
and  use  of  the  world.  Spain,  following  the  stroke  of  the 
valiant  oar  of  Columbus,  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru  re- 
markable remains  of  an  ancient  though  feeble  civilization, 
and  a  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  to  Europeans 
of  that  period  was  fascinating  from  the  rarity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  their  own  realms,  and  conseauently  gave 
to  the  Spanish  colonizations  and  conquests  in  South  Amer- 
ica an  extraordinary  but  unsolid  prosperity.  The  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe  was  found  to  fall  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  be  more  widelv  distributed,  a  process  in 
itself  at  that  period  of  no  small  tediousness ;  and  it  was 
discovered  further,  after  a  century  or  two,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  is  much  like  the  production  of 
other  commodities  for  which  they  exchange,  viz.,  limited, 
and  onlv  increased  in  quantity  at  a  heavier  cost,  that  is, 
only  reduced  a^ain  by  greater  art  and  science  in  the  pro- 
cess of  producUon.  Many  difficulties,  in  short,  had  to  be 
overcome,  many  wars  to  be  wajged,  and  many  deplorable 
errors  to  be  committed,  in  turning  the  new  advantages  to 
account.  But  given  a  maritime  route  to  India  and  the 
disooveiy  of  a  new  world  of  continents  and  islands  in  the 
richest  tropical  and  subtropical  latitudes,  it  could  not  be 
difficult  to  foresee  that  the  course  of  trade  was  to  be  wholly 
changed  as  well  as  vastly  extended. 

The  substantial  advantage  of  the  oceanic 
foJito  to  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as 
India.  seen  at  the  time,  was  to  enable  European  trade 

with  tlie  East  to  escape  from  the  Moors,  Alger- 
ines,  and  Turks  who  now  swarmed  around  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  waged  a  predatory  war  on  ships 
and  cargoes  which  would  have  been  a  formidable  obstacle 
even  if  traffic,  after  running  this  danger,  had  not  to  be 
further  lost,  or  filtered  into  the  smallest  proportions,  in  the 
sands  of  the  Isthmus,  and  among  the  Arabs  who  com- 
manded the  navigation  of  the  Bed  and  Arabian  Seas. 
Venice  had  already  begun  to  decline  in  her  wars  witli  tlie 


Turks,  and  could  inadequately  protect  her  own  trade  io 
the  Mediterranean.  Armed  vessels  sent  out  in  strength 
from  the  Western  ports  often  fared  badly  at  the  hands  ol 
the  pirates.  European  trade  with  India  can  scarcely  bs 
said,  indeed,  to  have  yet  come  into  existence.  The  mari- 
time route  was  roundabout,  and  it  lay  on  the  hithertcp 
almost  untrodden  ocean,  but  the  ocean  was  a  safer  element 
than  inland  seas  and  deserts  infested  by  the  lawlessness  and 
ferocity  of  hostile  tribes  of  men.  In  short,  the  maritime 
route  enabled  European  traders  to  see  India  for  them- 
selves, to  examine  what  were  its  products  and  its  wants, 
and  by  what  means  a  profitable  exchange  on  both  sides 
could  be  established ;  and  on  this  basis  of  knowledge,  diipi 
could  leave  the  ports  of  their  owners  in  Europe  with  a 
reasonable  hope,  via  the  Cape,  of  reaching  the  places  to 
which  they  were  destined  w  *thont  transshipment  or  other 
intermediary  obstacle.  This  is  the  explanation  to  be  given 
of  the  joy  with  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  wu 
received  in  one  age,  as  well  as  the  immense  influence  it 
exerted  on  the  future  course  and  extension  of  trade,  and  of 
the  no  less  apparent  satisfaction  with  which  it  has  been 
to  some  extent  discarded  in  favor  of  the  ancient  line,  via 
the  Mediterranean,  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Bed  Sea  in 
our  own  time. 

The  maritime  route  to  India  was  the  dis-  ^^ 
covery  to  the  European  nations  of  a  "new  SJSSo. 
world''  quite  as  much  as  the  discovery  of 
North  and  South  America  and  their  central  isthmus  and 
islands.  The  one  was  the  far,  populous  Eastern  world, 
heard  of  from  time  immemorial,  but  with  which  there 
had  been  no  patent  lines  of  communication.  The  other 
was  a  vast  and  comparatively  unpeopled  solitude,  yet 
full  of  material  resources,  and  capable  in  a  high  degree 
of  European  colonization.  America  ofiered  less  resistance 
to  the  action  of  Europe  than  India,  China,  and  Japan; 
but  on  the  other  hand  this  new  populous  Eastern  world 
held  out  much  attraction  to  trade.  These  two  great  ter- 
restrial discoveries  were  contemporaneous;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  conjuncture  of  material  events 
bearing  so  importantly  on  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  the  medium  of  both ;  and  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  beat  into  all  the  bays  and  tidal  rivers  of 
Western  Europe.  The  centre  of  commercial  activity  wu 
thus  physically  changed,  and  the  formative  power  of  tnule 
over  numan  afiTairs  was  seen  in  the  subsequent  phenomena, 
— the  rise  of  great  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  geographical  exploration,  manu- 
factures, shipping,  and  emigration,  of  which  they  became 
the  outlets. 

The  Portuguese  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  . 

in  utilizing  the  new  sources  of  wealth  and  [^Sih^^ 
commerce.  They  obtained  Macao  as  a  settle-  aettlementi 
ment  from  the  Chinese  as  early  as  1537,  and  *»* 
their  trading  operations  followed  close  on  the  ° 
discoveries  of  their  navigators  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  io 
India,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Spain  spread  her 
dominion  over  Central  and  South  America,  and  forced  the 
labor  of  the  subject  natives  into  the  gold  and  silver  minea, 
which  seemed  in  that  age  the  chief  prize  of  her  conquests. 
France  introduced  her  trade  in  both  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  was  the  first  «to  colonize  Canada  and  the 
lower  Mi&sissippi.  The  Dutch  founded  Kew  York  in 
1621 ;  and  England,  which  in  boldness  of  naval  and 
commercial  enterprise  had  attained  high  rank  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  established  tlie  thirteen  colonies  whicli 
became  the  Unitea  States,  and  otherwise  had  a  full  share 
in  all  the  operations  which  were  transforming  the  state  of 
the  world.  The  original  disposition  of  afiairs  was  des- 
tined to  be  much  changed  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  suc- 
cess in  foreign  trade  and  colonization,  indeed,  called  into 
play  other  qualities  besides  those  of  naval  and  military 

Srowess.  The  products  of  so  many  new  countries— tissues, 
yes,  metals,  articles  of  food,  chemical  substances— greallr 
extended  the  range  of  European  manufacture.  But  in  la- 
dition  to  the  mercantile  faculty  of  discovering  how  they 
were  to  be  exchanged  and  wrought  into  a  profitable  trade 
their  use  in  arts  and  manufactures  required  skill,  inreo* 
tion,  and  aptitude  for  manufacturing  labor,  and  these  again, 
in  many  cases,  were  found  to  depend  on  abundant  po^ 
session  of  natural  materials,  such  as  coal  and  iron.  In  old 
and  populous  countries,  like  India  and  China,  modem 
manufacture  had  to  meet  and  contend  with  ancient  manu- 
facture, and  had  at  once  to  learn  from  and  improfe 
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eoonomically.on  the  established  models,  before  an  opening 
could  be  made  for  Its  extension.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Neir  World  there  were  vast  tracts  of  country,  without 
population  or  with  native  races  too  wild  and  savage  to  be 
reclaimed  to  habits  of  industry,  whose  resources  could 
only  be  developed  by  the  introduction  of  colonies  of 
Europeans ;  and  innumerable  experiments  disclosed  great 
variety  of  qualification  among  the  European  nations  for 
the  adventure,  hard<4hip,  and  perseverance  of  colonial  life. 
There  were  countries  which,  whatever  their  fertility  of 
soil  or  favor  of  climate,  producetl  nothing  for  which  a 
market  could  be  found ;  and  products  such  as  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant  had  to  be  carried 
from  regions  where  they  were  indigenous  to  other  regions 
where  they  might  be  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  art 
of  planting  had  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  risk  and 
speculation.  There  were  also  countries  where  no  Enro- 
ll could  labor,  and  the  ominous  work  of  transporting 
African  negroes  as  slaves  into  the  colonies — ^begnn  by 
Spain  in  the  first  decade  of  the  16th  century,  followed  up 
by  Portugal,  and  introduced  bv  England  in  1562  into  the 
West  Indies,  at  a  later  period  into  New  England  and  the 
Southern  States,  and  finallv  domiciled  by  royal  privilege 
of  trade  in  the  Thames  and  three  or  more  outports  of  the 
kincdomy — after  being  done  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and 
made  the  basis  of  an  immense  superstructure  of  labor, 
property,  and  mercantile  interest  over  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, had,  under  a  more  just  and  ennobling  view  of 
humanity,  to  be  as  elaborately  undone  at  a  future  time. 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  utilizing  the  great  maritime  and  geographical 
coD^uests  of  the  new  epoch.  But  one  cannot  leave  out 
of  view  the  obstacles,  arising  from  other  sources,  to  what 
might  be  dreamed  to  be  the  regular  and  easy  course  of 
affiyirs.  Commerce,  though  an  undying  and  prevailing 
bterest  of  civilized  countries,  is  but  one  of  the  forces 
acting  on  the  policy  of  states,  and  has  often  to  yield  the 
pace  to  other  elements  of  national  life.  It  were  needless 
to  say  what  injury  the  great  but  vain  and  purposeless 
wars  of  Louis  XlV.  of  France  inflicted  on  that  country, 
or  how  larsely  the  fruitful  and  heroic  enemes  of  Englana 
were  absorbed  in  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament,  to  what  poverty  Scotland  was  reduced,  or  in 
what  distraction  and  savagery  Ireland  was  kept  by  the 
tame  course  of  events.  The  grandeur  of  Spain  in  the 
preceding  century  was  due  partly  to  the  claim  of  her 
kings  to  be  Holy  Boman  Emperors,  in  which  imperial 
capacity  they  entailed  intolerable  mischief  on  the  Low 
Countries  and  on  the  commercial  civilization  of  Europe, 
and  partly  to  their  command  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  an  eager  lust  of  whose  produce 
they  brought  cruel  calamities  on  a  newly-discovered  con- 
tinent where  there  were  many  traces  of  antique  life,  the 
records  of  which  perished  in  their  hands  or  under  their 
feet  These  ephemeral  causes  of  greatness  removed,  the 
hollowness  of  the  situation  was  exposed ;  and  Spain, 
though  rich  in  her  own  natural  resources,  was  found  to  be 
actually  poor — ^poor  in  number  of  people,  poor  in  roads, 
in  industrial  art,  and  in  all  the  primary  conditions  of  in- 
terior development.  An  examination  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Europe  two  centuries  after  the  opening  of  the  maritime 
route  to  India  and  the  discovery  of  America  would  prob- 
ably give  more  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  smaflness 
than  the  magnitude  of  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  these 
events. 

Mr.  David  Macpherson,  who  published  his  elaborate 
imois  of  Oommeree  in  1805,  states  that  in  1764  the  total 
imports  of  Great  Britain  amounted  in  official  value  to 
£ll,25a660,  and  the  total  exports  to  £17,446,306.^  He 
found  from  the  Custom  House  books  that  in  1800  the 
imports  had  increased  to  £30,570,004,  and  the  exports  to 
£43^162,019,  which  he  deemed  an  encouraging  amount  of 
progress,  as,  in  view  of  the  events,  then  deemS  peculiarly 

1  The  imports  and  exporta  of  Ir^Jand  at  this  period,  and  till  the 
union,  foimed  a  aeparate  account,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  were 
la  her  trade  with  England  and  Scotland.  In  1799  the  Importa  of  Ire- 
huid  from  all  other  porta  than  Great  BriUln  were  £1,268,606,  and  her 
tspoitt  £709,692;  while  her  imports  from  Great  Britain  were 
£4i01l,468,  and  her  exporto  to  Great  BriUln  £4,891.161.  Foreign 
aurkctt  were  found  for  Irish  manufactures  through  the  British 
ports,  and  Ireland  was  supplied  with  foreign  and  colonial  merchan- 
dise through  the  same  cnannels.  In  1771  the  exports  of  British 
liiien  from  England  were  4,411,040  yards,  and  of  Irish  linen  3,460,224 
Tuds.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  of  linen  from  Scotland  included 
nifil2  yards  of  Irish  manu&cture. 


disastrous,  that  had  occurred  in  the  interval — the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  of 
Bonaparte — it  may  no  doubt  be  held  to  be.  Of  the  ex- 
porte  in  1800  £24,304,283  were  British,  and  £18,847,735 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise.  The  proportion  of  the 
latter  shows  to  what  extent  this  country  had  become  the 
medium  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  but  as  these  re-exports  must  be  deducted  from  the 
total  imports,  there  is  left  only  £11,722,269  of  imports  to 
Great  Britain  for  her  own  purposes  of  manufacture  and 
consumption.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  two-thirds 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  was  through  London, 
and  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  privileged  companies.  The 
commercial  towns  of  the  provinces  and  of  Scotland  had 
only  b^un  to  make  some  figure.  In  1787  Liverpool  was 
a  small  seaport,  having  only  445  vessels  of  72,731  aggregate 
tonnage,  and  clearing  inward  and  outward  in  foreign  trade 
less  than  double  the  amount  of  her  own  tonnase.  At  the 
same  period  Glasgow,  enriched  though  she  had  been  by  the 
trade  with  America,  had  only  46,000  inhabitants;  and 
Manchester,  though  a  place  of  considerable  manufacture,  was 
still  waiting  the  great  impulse  to  be  given  to  her  industry 
by  liberal  supplies  of  cotton,  and  by  the  inventions  of  Ark- 
wright  and  Crompton. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  three  eventful  centuries 
the  world  had  been  well  explored.  Colonies  had  been 
planted  on  everjr  coast ;  ^reat  nations  had  sprung  up  in 
vast  solitudes  or  in  countries  inhabited  only  by  savage  or 
decadent  races  of  men ;  the  most  haughty  and  exclusive  of 
ancient  nations  had  opened  their  ports  to  forei^  merchant- 
men ;  and  all  parts  of  the  world  bieen  brought  mto  habitual 
commercial  intercourse.  The  seas  subduM  by  the  progress 
of  navigation  to  the  service  of  man,  had  begun  to  yield 
their  own  riches  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  whale,  seal« 
herring,  cod,  and  otlier  fisheries,  prosecuted  with  ample 
capital  and  hardv  seamanship,  had  become  the  source  of  no 
small  traffic  in  themselves.  The  lists  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports and  of  the  places  from  which  they  flowcn  to  and  from 
the  centres  of  trade,  as  they  swelled  in  bulk  from  time  to 
time,  show  how  busily  and  steadily  the  threads  of  commerce 
had  been  weaving  together  the  labor  and  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  extending  a  security  and  bounty  of  existence 
unknown  in  former  ages. 

Apart  from  wars,  which  commerce  directly  -.  .|- 
tends  to  avert,  but  which  often  spring  from  ^'^*"™' 
forces  more  powerful  for  the  time  than  commercial  interest 
there  remained  little  more  by  which  a  rapid  extension  of  ' 
international  trade  could  be  impeded,  save  causes  arising 
from  ignorance  or  impolicy;  and  among  these  deserves 
chiefly  to  be  noticed  the  prevailing  practice  of  nations,  in 
promoting  their  own  several  industries  and  trade,  to  wage 
a  subtle  war  in  times  of  peace  on  the  industries  and  trade 
of  each  other.  That  foreign  imports,  and  even  domestic 
exports,  should  contribute  some  c|uota  to  the  public  revenue 
is  in  itself  a  reasonable  proposition.  The  custom-house, 
which  has  to  register  gooas  coming  in  and  going  out,  and 
to  exercise  an  official  regulation  in  the  ports,  should  defray 
at  the  least  its  0¥m  expense,  like  any  other  necessary  mer- 
cantile function.  The  convenience  of  raising  public  revenue 
by  duties  on  imports  and  exports  is  amply  evinced  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  this  expedient ;  and  the  convenience 
will  always  be  materially  modified  by  the  more  or  less 
crude  or  scientific  form  which  the  system  of  taxation  has 
assumed,  by  the  financial  exigency  of  states,  and  by  the 
degree  in  which  other  objects  than  those  of  revenue  have 
been  permitted  to  enter  into  the  general  policy.  It  has 
been  argued  with  much  plausibility  that  there  are  certain 
stages  and  conditions  of  some  branches  of  industry,  in 
which  it  is  politic  to  protect  them  against  unequal  compe- 
tition in  their  own  markets  with  the  more  advanced  arts 
and  appliances  of  foreign  countries,  until  they  have  by 
this  means  acquired  ability  to  stand  upon  their  own  merits ; 
and  this  bein^  once  admitted,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
general  doctrine  that,  since  every  nation  always  finds  that 
there  are  commodities  which  other  nations  can  produce 
much  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  produce  them  for  itself 
it  is  wise  and  expedient  to  place  the  admission  of  nearly  all 
foreign  goods  and  produce  under  a  custom  duty  protective 
of  the  native  industry.  The  interest  of  the  public  revenue 
is  here  lost  in  another  line  of  policy,  because  protective 
duties  carry  the  consequence  that  several  parts  of  a  nation 
have  to  pay  to  several  other  parts  more  of  their  own  means 
for  what  they  need  than  they  should  have  had  to.  pav^q  ^ 
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the  fox«igner,  and  under  a  system  of  this  kind  the  sources 
of  public  revenue,  so  far  from  being  increased,  are  certain 
of  being  impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  imports 
so  entirely  of  foreign  origin,  and  so  free  from  consider- 
ations of  competition  wilh  domestic  industry,  that  a  large 
revenue  may  be  raised  upon  them  in  the  custom-house, 
without  disturbing  the  fr^om  or  equity  of  international 
trade.  The  immense  customs  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  (duties 
on  wiues  and  foreign  spirits  may  be  excluded  since  they 
are  set  off  by  excise  duties  on  native  liquors)  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  power  of  levying  public  revenue  in 
the  ports  without  infringing  any  commercial  or  economic 
principle.  The  question  of  tarifis  thus  appears  to  be 
capable  of  reasonable  solution  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within 
the  circle  of  what  is  permanentlv  expedient  to  the  public 
revenue.  When  it  passes  beyond  these  bounds  it  launches 
into  a  sea  of  complicated  errors.  The  idea  or  self-interest 
that  has  force  to  discourage  the  imports  of  foreign  com- 
modities by  protective  duties  passes  naturally  onward  to 
bounties  on  the  export  of  some  favored  articles  of  domestic 
produce,  under  which  the  same  practical  result  is  conversely 
produced,  and  one  part  of  the  nation  has  to  pay  in  taxes 
to  the  state  some  proportion  of  the  price  necessary  to 
effect  a  sale  abroad  of  the  produce  of  another  part  oi  the 
nation.  When  bounties  are  given  they  have  to  he  accom- 
panied with  a  series  of  compensations  or  '^  drawbacks ;'' 
and  the  confusion  has  often  become  so  great,  as  when  the 
export  bounty  is  on  the  manufiictured  article  and  the  pro- 
tective duty  on  the  imported  raw  materia],  or  as,  say, 
when  there  is  a  duty  on  foreign  wool,  and  woollen  goods 
on  export  are  entitled  to  a  drawback,  that  the  state  has 
been  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  and  anvthing  itdid  seemed  only 
to  make  the  condition  worse.  This  medley  of  cross-pur- 
poses is  increased  by  the  means  adopted  by  parent  states  on 
one  hand  to  bolster,  on  another  to  monopolize  to  themselves, 
the  trade  of  their  colonies,  and  bv  the  elaborate  rules  of 
preference  and  exclusion  by  which  maritime  nations  have 
attempted  to  favor  their  own  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  seas. 

All  the  mischief  of  the  protective  and  prohibitory  system 
was  exhibited  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Bonaparte, 
fulminated  in  the  passion  and  fury  of  war ;  and  if  these 
high  acts  of  power  were  seen  to  be  not  only  futile  and  sub- 
limely ridiculous,  but  in  their  aim  and  effects  destructive 
of  all  commercial  civilization,  it  would  argue  little  reason 
on  the  part  of  nations  to  carry  out  the  same  objects  through 
the  more  calm,  systematic,  and  insidious  operation  of  mu- 
tually hostile  tariffs.  Though  nothing  dies  more  slowly 
than  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  trade,  yet  from  many  signs 
it  may  be  hoped  that  this  obstacle  to  commerce  will  gnid- 
ally  disappear  like  others. 

The  present  centuiy  has  witnessed  an  exten- 
luwEurot  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  commercial  relations  of  mankind  of 
interna-  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  previous  history. 
g^»l  The  facts  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces- 

^^^  sary  to  reproduce  them  in  any  detail ;  and  yet 

it  may  be  useful  to  indicate,  however  lightly,  the  principal 
phenomena.  The  heavy  debts  and  taxes,  and  the  currency 
complications  in  which  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
left  the  European  nations,  as  well  as  the  fall  of  prices  which 
was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  sudden  closure  of  a  vast  war 
expenditure  and  absorption  of  labor,  had  a  crippling  effect 
for  many  years  on  trading  energies.  Yet  even  under  such 
circumstances  commerce  is  usually  found,  on  its  well-estab- 
lished modem  basis,  to  make  steady  progress  from  one 
series  of  years  to  another.  The  powers  of  production  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  a  brilliant  development  of  me- 
chanical arts  and  inventions.  The  United  States  had  grown 
into  a  commercial  nation  of  the  first  rank.  The  European 
colonies  and  settlements  were  being  extended,  and  assid- 
uously cultivated,  and  were  opening  larger  and  more  varied 
markets  for  manufactures.  In  1819  the  first  steamboat 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Bussia  vid  Eng- 
land, and  a  similar  adventure  was  accomplished  from  Eng- 
land to  India  in  1825— events  in  themselves  the  harbingers 
of  a  new  era  in  trade.  There  began  also  to  be  signs,  in  the 
general  prominence  ^ven  to  the  study  of  economic  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  England,  of 
a  growing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  greater  freedom  of 
trade;  and  China,  after  many  efforts,  was  opened  under 
treaty  to  an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which  was 


soon  to  attain  surprising  dimensions.  Theae  various  c 

supported  the  activity  of  commerce  in  the  first  four  decsdei; 
but  the  great  movement  which  has  made  the  centuir  m 
remarkable  was  chiefly  disclosed  in  practical  results  nom 
about  1840. 

It  has  been  seen  above  what  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  oentniy. 
In  1839  the  total  value  of  British  produce  and  manu&e- 
tures  exported,  then  including  under  the  Legislative  Union 
of  the  Kingdoms  Irish  prcxluoe  and  manufactures,  wm 
£53,233,580 ;  and  the  total  value  of  imports  was  £62,048,000, 
of  which  £12,796,000  was  exported  to  other  couotriei. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  empire  in 
1839,  while  the  navigation  laws  were  still  in  force,  wa 
27,745,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,068,433,  and  191,283 
men.  In  1850  the  exports  of  home  produce  and  mana&fr 
tures  had  increased  to  £71,368,000,  and  the  import!  to 
£100,469,000,  of  which  £21,874,000,  was  exported,  h 
1873,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  close  of  the  period  under 
review,  the  declared  value  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
£255,073,336,  and  the  Imports  the  still  more  astonishing 
toUl  of  £370,380,742.  In  the  returns  for  1873  the  ezporti 
of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  are  given  onlV  in 
quantities,  but  in  the  two  succeeding  years  the  value  of  this 
branch  of  export  trade  is  given  as  £10,251,220  in  1874, 
when  the  total  imports  were  £870,054,834,  and  £12,103,732 
in  1875,  when  the  total  imports  were  £373,941,125— mudi 
less  than  in  1800,  when  the  official  value  of  re-exporti  ii 
^iven  as  £18,847,735,  on  a  total  import  of  only  £30,570,004, 
indicating,  on  the  one  hand,  how  greatly  direct  impoit 
from  the  countries  of  origin  to  the  countries  of  use  most 
have  increased  during  the  century,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  how  much  larger  proportion  our  imports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  hhd  been  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  shipping  in  1873,  not  of  the  British  empire  m 
in  1839,  but  of  tne  United  Kingdom  alone,  had  increased, 
under  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  to  21,581  vesBeii, 
5,748,097  tons,  and  202,239  men. 

The  total  value  of  British  and  Irish  exports  in  1873,  m 
compared  with  1839,  shows  an  increase  of  379  per  cent, 
and  of  imports  an  increase  of  496  per  cent. — an  expansion 
of  trade  witliin  the  third  of  a  century  wholly  withoot 
example.  In  the  years  from  1800  to  1839  the  increiso 
of  domestic  exports  had  been  only  119  per  cent.,  and  of 
imports  102  per  cent.  A  larger  progressive  inmase  of 
imports  than  of  exports  has  been  a  feature  of  British  com- 
merce for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  would  seem  to  betr 
out  the  opinion  of  economists  that  this  is  the  result  of  all 
prosperous  foreign  trade,  though  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  so  large  as  £120,000,000  per  annum  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  the  cause  which  they  have  usually  as- 
signed for  it,  viz.,  the  profit  accruing  from  the  exchao^ 
of  goods  less  valuable  for  goods  more  valuable  in  the  re- 
spective countries,  and  is  probably  only  accounted  for  hf 
the  large  investments  of  British  capital  of  late  years  abroad, 
the  interest  of  which  has  for  the  most  part  to  be  paid  in 
merchandise.^ 

t  The  difTerence  between  ojffMal  and  real  tsIuo  in  the  retaraa,  ofcr 
tbe  periods  here  referred  to,  Titiates  in  some  measure  the  fignrei,Bflt 
odIt  as  regards  the  old  and  discarded  criterion  of  **the  bslaaeeor 
traae,"  but  as  a  means  of  exact  comparison  of  one  period  with  anoUMr; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  thej  hold  valid  enough  as  regards  the  x^ 
ative  value  Of  the  several  branches  of  import  and  export  trade.  Oh 
flclal  valuation,  the  rates  of  which  were  fixed  as  far  back  m  ISM,  w 
long  applied  both  to  imports  and  exporu,  till  at  the  close  of  Isstcea- 
turj  the  real  or  declared  value  of  domestic  exports  began  tobegivn 
along  with  the  official  value,  and  the  discrepancj  of  the  two-tbeof- 
flciaf  value  increasing,  and  the  real  value  declining  in  propoitioa  to 
the  quantities— gave  rise  to  an  opinion  that  we  were  alwayn  sdliaf 
more  of  the  products  of  our  inaustry  for  less  value  in  exchange 
whereas  it  was  the  result  of  the  cheapening  of  productioD  by  Ma- 
chines and  steam-power,  and  anything  but  a  proof  either  of  indn^ 
trial  or  mercantile  loss.  Tbe  official  valuation  of  imports  was  mm 
longer  adhered  to  than  in  the  case  of  exports,  till  of  late  yean  the 
practice  has  been  to  give  the  real  or  declared  value  in  both  brannci 
of  the  commerce.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  to  Mr.  M*CttlMa 
and  other  authorities,  that  these  returns  of  value,  however  wuw 
mark,  can  never  show  a  balance  of  trade  in  the  sense  once  auppoaM. 
The  value  given  In  the  ports  cannot  exactly  oorreepond  witb  the 
value  realised,  since  the  whole  system  of  trade  proceeds  on  the  ftet 
that  ceruin  goods  and  produce  are  of  more  value  in  one  oouDtry 
than  in  another.  It  was  remarked  as  lonir  ago  as  1800  that  the  a- 
port  of  coffbe  was  much  over-valued  in  theofflcial  retttm8,andif  oon% 
one  would  sav  tea, and  most  other  foreign  and  colonial  prodoco:  wt 
the  import  of  these  articles  having  been  valued  on  the  aame  <iffia*' 
scale,  this  could  not  affbct  the  proportion  either  in  aaantity  or  vahN 
between  the  re-export  aud  the  total  import  of  foreign  and  oolouai 
merchandise.  What  is  shown  by  tbe  above  llguree  to  have  bees  tut 
proportion  then,  and  what  has  occurred  since  so  maUy  to  cteeft 
the  relation  of  imporU  and  exporU,  is conalaUintwUh.whataytKM 
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In  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  £115,281,580  to  £625,454,078,  in  the  ooonte  of  thirtj- 
ibor  jearB,  presents  a  vaster  theme  can  be  easily  grasped 
tnd  It  may  oe  enough  here  simply  to  supply  some  concise 
information — (1)  as  to  the  commodities  which  entered  into 
10  laige  a  commerce,  and  (2)  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
DOTement  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  world.  In  the 
FaiiamaUary  AeoouiU  of  Bevenuey  Ftipulatum,  and  Cbmr 
iwrM  for  1839,  a  summary  is  given  of  the  principal  ar- 
tides  of  British  and  Irish  export,  and  their  respective 
raloes;  and  by  placing  these  m  juxtaposition  with  the 
nme  articles  of  export  from  the  £oard  of  Trade  returns 
for  1873»  as  in  the  following  table,  a  pretty  comprehensive 
Yiew  may  be  obtained  of  the  impulse  given  to  our  various 
manofiu^turing  industries : — 

itm.  im. 

^..^ „,.  £10,0S2,488 


Appuel  «ad  Haberdashery.  £1,882,427 
Brh  and  Copper  Maou-  ) 
ftetttres — .^ — ... — ..  j 


1,280,506 


^^.     8,820.608 


542,609  . 

OrttMi  Hmnufacturee 16,878,446  . 

«*     Twist  and  Yam 6,858,193  . 

Etetheawara 771,173  . 

.     857,816  . 
.  1,828,521  . 

2,719,824  . 

.  8,292,220  . 
.     818,485 


Copper  XJnwToaght 


Hardware  and  Cntlerj....... 

IroD  and  Steel,  Wrought) 

and  Uawrought ^.  j 

linea  Mannlactarei 

*    Yarn 


Haehlnery  and  MUl  Work.. 
8Uk  Maonliaeturee. ^ 


Woollen  Mannlkctiuce— 

By  Picce...^.^.... ) 

By  Yard ^..J 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn.. 


Jute  ManuDMiture.. 

••    Yarn 

286,482 «. 

868,118  i;876;818 

Thrown,    Twist,  >      i  juw  ao? 
and  Yarn.......;.;     *»*"'^ 


1,207,411 
13,205.618 
61,447,857 
15,876.863 
2,063,688 
1,344,694 
4,938,182 

87,779,586 

7,295,121 
1,975,738 
1,591,581 
206,525 
9,994,169 


6,800,869 
620,247 
428,820  . 


.,.^ 26,279,286 

5,403,988 

These  figures  speak  largely  for  themselves.  The  British 
export  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1839  was  so  great  as  to 
cast  into  the  shade  every  other  export,  and,  though  its 
increase  since  sthat  period  has  been  wonderful,  yet  it  is 
gnUifying  to  observe,  in  the  progress  of  other  branches,  the 
fireater  breadth  and  variety  which  the  manufacturing 
udostry  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  assumed.  The 
export  of  cotton  goods  and  yams  in  1839  was  nearly  a  half 
of  our  whole  export  of  produce  and  manufactures.  In 
1873  they  were  less  than  a  third.  Indeed,  if  coal  and 
iron,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  be  put  together,  they 
will  be  found  much  to  exceed  in  export  value  the  cotton 
industry,  though  it  must  be  added  that  to  the  extension  of 
the  latter  there  are  yet  no  apparent  limits.  Many  articles 
of  export,  which  in  1839  were  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
induaed  in  a  summary  of  principal  articles,  and  not  a  few 
which  had  not  then  appeal^  in  the  export  list,  have  since 
zisen  to  a  value  mucn  exceeding  that  of  some  principal 
aitides  in  1839 ;  as  for  example,  in  1873  alkali  and  chem- 
ical products,  £4,676,861 ;  beer  and  ale,  £2,419,575 ;  books, 
£912,534 ;  herrings,  £1,027,121 ;  paper  manufactures, 
£973,899;  painters'  colors  and  materials,  £1,016,975; 
ttatiooery  other  than  paper,  £672,970;  telegraphic  wire 
and  apparatus,  £2,359,563;  and  iron,  steam,  and  sailing 
ships,  made  to  foreign  order,  of  which  there  is  no  record 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  whatever.  The  imports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1873,  besides  many  new  com- 
modities of  great  aggregate  value,  such  as  esparto,  guano, 
satta-percha,  hops,  jute,  oil-seed  and  oil-seed  cakes,  petro- 
leum,  p^rrites,  and  various  chemical  substances,  present  a 
general  increase  over  the  whole  range  of  foreign  and  colo- 
nial merchandise,  most  marked  in  raw  materials  and  pro- 
visions, of  which  the  chiefly  notable  example,  since  Uiey 
may  fitly  be  embraced  in  the  same  category,  includes 
wheat,  com,  flour,  rice,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  bacon,  butter, 

predicated  on  gronnda  of  general  reason.  It  waa  certain  that  when 
Britain  waa  supporting  a  great  war  on  the  Continent,  and  pajins 
bearj  luhsidiea  to  European  GtoTernments,  she  ahould  nave  to  send 
large  quantities  both  of  ner  own  produce  and  her  foreign  and  colonial 
InDoru  tothe  oountriea  where  the  was  spending  her  capital  so  freely 
ana  continuooaly.  It  was  equally  ceruin  that,  when  thia  burden 
vu  thrown  off;  when  her  great  debt  had  been  consolidated,  and  ita 
■tsrest  WM  being  paid  out  of  her  own  resources,  and  a  surplus 
capital  was  once  more  dereloped,  she  would  use  her  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  more  largely  in  her  own  arts,  manufao- 
tara,  and  conaumption,  and  that  in  any  lengthened  course  of  such 
prosperity  her  imports  would  beffin  to  exceed  her  exporta  instead  of 
the  revene.  The  exoeas  of  British  imports  over  exports,  including 
nports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  began  to  appear  in  the 
•Mrd  of  Trade  returns  about  1860;  and  this  is  coincident  with  the 
leriod  within  which  we  hare  to  date  an  increaaing  inTMtment  of 
British  capita?  tn  foreign  and  colonial  securities. 


cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  potatoes,  all  manner  of  fiirm  and 
dairy  produce,  the  import  value  of  which  in  1873  is  found 
to  have  amounted  to  £85.036,365. 

This,  however  marvellous,  is  indeed  but  the  commerce 
of  our  kingdom,  but  it  contains  the  main  current  of  the  . 
commerce  of  the  whole  world,  and  is  consequently  an 
example,  though  a  strong  and  concentrated  example,  of 
what  has  been  passing  in  other  mercantile  communities. 
The  exports  of  all  nations  have  not  been  computed  at  more 
than  £800,000,000  to  £850,000,000.  Deducting  from  the 
larger  sum  the  British  and  Irish  exports,  it  follows  that 
more  than  twp-thirds  of  the  exports  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  »are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Any 
permanent  increase  of  trade  in  so  large  a  centre  is  impos- 
sible without  an  increase  throughout  the  general  sphere, 
though  this  increase  may  be  variously  distributed.  The 
following  statistical  results  of  Professor  Levi  exhibit  in 
the  briefest  form  where  the  chief  movement  has  b€«n  in 
the  remarkable  epoch  under  consideration,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  seen  through  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom:^ 

Bdaium  of  Whole  Trcde  of  United  Kingdom. 

1840.  1870. 

With  Europe 41  40  per  cent. 

"     Asia ^ 13  18      " 

"     Africa 5  8      " 

"     America 37  29      " 

"     Australia 4  5      " 

Decennial  Inereaae  of  Trade, 

1810-50.  18S0-80.  1860-70. 

Europe 24  64  08 

Asia 46  166  84 

Africa 61  144  84 

Australia 26  274  1 

All  countries 39  90  46 

It  is  alwavs  critical  to  assign  specific  causes  for  com- 
mercial results  on  so  vast  a  s(»le  and  over  so  wide  a  the- 
atre, for  in  such  cases  there  must  not  only  have  been  a  Ions 
antecedent  preparation  of  means  to  enable  such  rapid  and 
gigantic  eflbrts  to  be  made,  but  it  is  certain  that  many 
economic  caunes  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  concurrent 
operation,  effects  themselves  becoming  causes  in  turn,  and 
though  in  apparent  conflict,  one  checking  the  excess  of  the 
other,  yet  in  reality  extending  and  sustaining  the  general 
impulse.  But  three  grand  cnaracteristics  of  the  period 
have  been  adduced  with  almost  common  consent  as  afford- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  phenomena — (1)  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  by  Great  Britain,  (2)  the  Californian  and  Aus- 
tralian ffold  discoveries,  and  (3)  steam  navisation,  rail- 
ways, tdegraphs; — and  these  may  obviously  be  accepted 
as  the  most  powerful  forces  ever  brought  to  bear  on  the 
extension  of  trade  in  any  one  a^e. 

The  measures  by  which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in-  Adoption 
troduced  this  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  of  free  trade 
United  Kingdom  were  marked  by  four  general  iLSj** 
obiects,  mer^ng  by  practical  sequence  in  the  ab-  ^"**"^ 
solute  principle  of  freedom  of  trade — 1st,  to  remove  from 
the  tariff  all  prohibitions  of  foreign  import,  among  the  chief 
of  whicli  were  agricultural  live  stock,  while  retaining  for 
a  limited  period  some  protective  regulation ;  2d,  to  place 
hundreds  of  articles  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials  of 
manufacture,  and  others  of  less  importance,  yet  useful  in 
the  arts,  on  a  footing  of  entire  freedom  from  customs 
dutj;  3d,  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  manufactures 
which  came  into  competition  with  home  manufactures; 
and  4th,  to  repeal  th^  corn  laws,  admitting  foreign  srain  on 
a  nominal  fixed  duty,  which  last  involved  an  equallv  com- 
plete relief  to  provisions,  live  stock,  agricultural  produce  of 
every  kind,  and  to  foreign  manufactures.  When  the  land- 
lords and  farmers  were  placed  in  full  and  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  world,  no  class  of  manufacturers  had  any 
excuse  left  for  the  slightest  shred  of  protection.  All  these 
measures  had  the  appearance  more  of  liberal  concessions 
to  foreign  nations  than  of  any  advantage  to  home  pro- 
ducers ;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  free  trade 
was  so  long  resisted,  and  many  were  unable  to  see,  until  the 
problem  was  visibly  demonstrated,  that  in  liberating  com- 
merce, even  in  developing  foreign  resources,  the  most  pow- 
erful impulse  may  be  given  to  all  the  springs  of  domestic 
prosperity.  The  immolate  effects  in  increasing  the  public 
revenue — even  the  customs  revenue,  which  seemed  en- 
dangered by  the  abolition  of  so  many  duties — in  rcTivlAg 
^  HUtory  tif  BrlHsh  Cbrnmer  O0»  hj  Leone  LstL 
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British  trnde  aiid  manufactures,  and  imparting  new  life  (o 
agricnltare  itself,  were  so  great  that  the  free  trade  policy 
was  speedily  carried  up  to  its  highest  points  of  triumph. 
The  aifferential  duties  on  foreign  and  colonial,  slave  and 
free  labor  sugar  were  removed,  and  the  navigation  laws, 
in  favor  of  wnich  the  greatest  prejudice  had  long  existed, 
were  full/  conformed  to  the  new  policy.  The  expected 
influence  of  so  successful  an  illustration  of  free  trade  on 
other  nations  has  not  jet  been  realized  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  A  more  liberal  system  of  trade  witli  France 
mnd  other  European  countries  has  only  been  effected  by 
treaty,  which,  however  mutually  advantageous  in  its  re- 
8ult\  is  in  its  temporary  and  provisional  character  more 
or  less  unlnsfactory.  It  was  not  enough  that  Great 
Britain  coulV  say  to  her  neighbors  that  free  trade  had 
worked  well  not  only  for  herself  but  for  them.  There  was 
always  the  ready  retort  of  the  protected  interests  in  the. 
respective  countries  that  what  was  good  for  England  in 
ker  somewhat  exceptional  condition  might  not  be  good, 
or  might  even  be  impossible,  for  them ;  and  here  the  con- 
troversy has  rested.  But  it  must  be  allowed  to  argue  a 
vast  deal  for  the  power  of  free  tnule  that  Great  Britain  in 
the  face  of  so  many  unreciprocal  tarifis,  has  been  able  to 
open  an  effective  market  in  her  ports  for  amounts  of  for- 
eign goods  and  produce  which  thirty  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  fabulous,  while  at  the  same  time  circulating 
her  own  commodities  in  such  increasing  quantities  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
free  commercial  policy  of  this  country  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  springs  of  the  late  marvellous  extension  of  inter- 
national trade. 

The  effect  of  the  Califomian  and  Australian 
CaliforniAn  gold  mines  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
tnaiangold  w^^er  min^  of  South  America  at  two  periods 
diflooTerles.  — when  their  treasures  began  to  be  distributed 
in  Europe,  and  again  when  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  quicksilver  increased  their  productiveness ; — 
but  there  is  one  difference  at  least,  viz.,  that  under  the 
greatly  more  active  life  of  the  present  age,  as  compared 
with  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  results  of  the  Cal- 
ifomian and  Australian  gold  discoveries  were  much  more 
rapidly  developed  than  in  the  other  case,  and  may  be  said 
to  nave  passed  and  been  exhausted  under  the  eyes  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.  We  should  thus  be  better  able  to  judge  the 
effect  of  sudden,  tliou^h,  as  they  prove,  always  temporary, 
increases  of  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  two  events  m  question  were  almost  coincident,  and 
ihey  came  when  a  general  extension  of  trade  had  already 
been  ten  years  in  progress.  The  first  effect  was  to  produce 
a  great  emigration  to  the  countries  in  which  the  gold-fields 
were  situated,  and  this  was  followed  by  large  exports  of 
goods  to  the  same  quarters,  which,  as  usually  happens  when 
business  falls  under  speculative  impulses  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary mercantile  course,  were  much  overdone,  and  ended 
eventually  in  heavy  loss  to  the  shippers.  Abundance  of 
labor  haa  been  supplied  to  the  gold-fields  with  unwonted 
celerity,  and  as  the  labor  was  not  unremunerative,  and  in 
many  cases  was  even  rewarded  by  large  findings  of  gold, 
the  commotion  in  emigration,  traffic,  and  shipping  was  sus- 
tained for  a  considerable  time.  The  coffers  of  the  banks 
of  England  and  France  were  soon  filled  with  the  new  sup- 
plies of  gold,  and  these  imparted  increased  confidence  to 
banking  operations  by  whicn  they  were  as  soon  redistrib- 
uted. All  this  was  calculated  to  give  additional  Impulse 
and  extension  to  the  commercial  forces  already  in  motion. 
There  was  a  new  increase  of  demand  for  goods ;  much 
labor  had  been  transferred  from  old  seats  of  industry  to 
new  fields ;  and  there  was  rise  of  wages,  and  rise  of  prices. 
But  whether  the  effects  would  have  b«en  different  what- 
ever other  produce  than  gold  had  been  the  impelling 
cause  may  be  much  doubted.  The  effect  of  increased  sup- 
plies of  the  precious  metals  per  se  on  prices  is  difficult  to 
trace,  and  is  seldom  detected  by  the  keenest  analysis,  more 
especially  in  a  period  of  extending  trade  and  industry,  for 
the  precious  metals  are  Chen  more  quickly  absorbecf,  and 
many  causes,  of  which  their  increased  supply  is  but  one, 
and  the  least,  are  operating  on  the  value  of  goods.  The 
Califomian  and  Australian  mines  remain  productive, 
though  in  much  diminished  amount,  and  their  most  per- 
manent effect  on  commerce  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
that  they  helped  materially  to  build  California  into  a  pop- 
ulous State,  which  has  become  one  of  the  largest  granaries 
of  wheat  in  the  world,  aud  to  make  the  Australian  colonies 


a  growing  empir^  of  such  varied  resources  that  its  foreign 
trade,  greatly  as  it  had  increased  in  tlie  first  ten  years  of 
the  gold  discoveries,  continued  to  increase  in  the  sabse* 
quent  ten  yean,  when  its  produce  of  gold  had  declined 
into  a  subordinate  interest. 

Immensely  important  as  the  creative  and 
stimulating  effect  of  the  free  trade  of  Britain   St^  ut. 
and  the  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  dis-  ^[)!^^ 
coveries  had  been,  they  pale  before  a  mighty  and  tel»- 
service  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  which,   gnpb*> 
in  the  prolific  force  of  a  world  aroused  to  com- 
merce, they  had  all  the  while  been  carrying  forward  in 
their  train. 

There  is  little  need  of  remark  in  this  place  on  steun- 
ships,  railways,  and  tdegraphs — equally  marvellous  in 
their  power  of  facilitating  commerce  and  in  the  rapiditj 
of  their  constraction  to  this  end — beyond  a  simple  indica- 
tion. The  words  alone  convey  what  an  age  we  have  been 
living  in,  and  what  the  international  progress  in  com- 
merce must  have  been.  In  1839  the  ocean  steamers  in  the 
world,  if  any,  could  have  been  counted  on  one^s  fingen. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  alone  there  are  now  1597  stesm 
vessels,  of  nearly  1000  average  tonnage,  wholly  emplojed 
in  foreign  trade.  All  the  greater  maritime  states  hive 
lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  there  is  scarce  any  part  of  the 
world  to  which  g^oods  and  passengers  are  not  carried  with 
the  speed,  r^^Iarity,  and  capacity  which  steam-power  has 
given  to  navigation.  That  goods  might  be  hauled  over- 
land by  steam  was  only  deemed  possible  when  Geoiip 
Stephenson  opened  the  first  short  railway  in  England  m 
1825.  There  are  now  17,000  miles  of  railway  m  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  one  mile  of  steam-rood  to  every 
seven  square  miles  of  area,  carrying  both  goods  and  pas- 
sengers with  the  ease  and  celerity  of  this  new  system.  A 
similar  work  has  been  done  in  other  civilized  nations  sod 
over  many  thousands  of  miles  of  comparatively  ocseit 
tracts  of  country.  The  only  densely-peopled  quarter  of 
the  world  unknown  to  railway  enterprise  is  China,  and  in 
China  a  short  railway  has  just  been  opened  from  Shanghai 
to  Woosung,  amid  the  curiosity  and  welcome  of  the  pop- 
ulace. The  rapid  development  of  telegraphy  is  more  won- 
derful even  than  that  of  steamships  or  railways.  Difficolt 
problems  of  pure  science,  of  science  applied  to  art,  and  of 
material  manufacture,  had  to  be  solved  and  tested  at  every 
step,  and  all  this  had  to  be  done  with  the  slightest  aturao- 
tions  to  capital  on  the  stock  exchange.  Yet  the  tele- 
graph wires  have  been  laid  successfully  under  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Pacific,  and  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  there  remain 
now  but  few  parts  of  the  commercial  world  to  which  mes- 
sages may  not  be  sent  and  answers  received  within  a  few 
hours.  These  wondrous  and  wondrously  oombined  powen 
of  science  and  mechanism  have  realized,  in  the  highest 
form  conceivable  to  the  practical  mind,  tlie  facility  of 
transport  and  the  means  of  rapid  communication  and  in- 
telligence which  commerce  had  been  seekinc|[  at  infinite 
distance  from  the  beginning  of  time,  but  seeking  in  vain. 
Their  influence  on  the  interior  economy  of  commonwealths 
has  been  no  less  marked  than  on  the  exterior  dislribatioo 
of  tlieir  products.  Tfiey  are  the  work  of  lees  than  half  a 
century,  and  yet  to  form  them  has  cost  tens  of  thoosands 
of  millions  sterling  of  capital.  On  whatever  side  the  qaes- 
tion  is  considered,  nothing  less  than  marvels  are  presented 
to  our  reason.  For,  supposing  these  achievements  pos- 
sible, the  science,  art,  and  labor  prepared  and  ready,  where 
was  the  wealth  to  be  found  to  accomplish  them?  It  may 
be  said  that  steamships,  railways,  and  telegraphs  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  rising  energy  and  re- 
sources of  commerce,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  at  eveiy 
stage  they  have  created  the  traffic  by  which  alone  th^ 
could  be  sustained  and  extended. 

The  international  lending  of  capital  has  at-  «  ^— 
tained  such  magnitude,  and  is  so  often  lost  f^gj^^ 
sight  of  in  the  study  of  more  visible  imports 
and  exports,  as  to  require  careful  consideration,  not  onlj 
on  the  part  of  the  immediate  lenders  and  borrowers,  but 
of  all  wno  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade.^    Capital  in  its 
monetary  form  of  transfer,  is  as  much  a  commodity  as  the 
more  usual  articles  of  trade ;  and  when  a  oountiy  lends 
large  sums  to  another  country,  the  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced on  the  rates  of  exchange  for  the  time  beings  and 

I  The  amount  of  foreign  loans  and  securitiea,  of  a  pubUe  ch«rt£5lL' 
held  in  the  United  Kingdom  baa  been  yarioualy  esiinuted  at  mm 
1000  to  1500  mlUionj  tterllng.  .        r^r^r^ur> 
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iMie  protnctedly  on  the  general  course  of  import  and  ex- 
port^ is  wonld  l>e  proda<^  hj  an  equivalent  amount  of 
goods  exported  bv  the  borrowing  country.  The  imports 
of  the  borrower,  durinc  the  period  of  expenditure  of  the 
loans,  will  increase ;  and  the  exports,  though  they  may  not 
diminish,  will  lose  in  some  measure  their  previous  propor- 
tioD  to  the  imports.  These  are  consequences  worthy  of 
observation  in  the  general  conduct  of  mercantile  business, 
but  thej  also  go  farther.  The  free  lending  of  money  from 
eoootry  to  country,  with  its  incidents  of  higher  rates  of 
interest^  and  a  certain  degree  of  speculative  adventure,  is 
legitimate.  By  this  means  the  richer  parts  of  the  world 
help  to  develop  the  poorer,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  own 
prosperity;  and  when  the  debts  thus  contracted  become 
vslia  and  transferable  securities,  they  are  an  important 
element  in  eanalizing  exchange  where  temporarily  dis- 
tnrbed.  But  Uie  extreme  looseness  with  which  this  branch 
of  commerce  is  conducted  almost  exceeds  belief.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  recent  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  subject.  As  long  as  bankers  and 
financiers  of  repute  put  loans  on  the  market  without  care 
IB  to  their  objects  or  security,  or  an  exercise  of  the  least 
mercantile  judgment  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  loans 
on  the  value  of  requisite  materials,  and  with  the  view 
limply  of  makin|^  some  large  immediate  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  dropping  the  whole  charge  and  risks,  often  by 
ieoepiive  means,  into  the  hands  of  a  helpless  public  of  in- 
vertors,  the  most  deplorable  consequences  must  ensue.  It 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  vears  1869-72 
the  foreign  railway  and  other  undertakings  thus  launched 
were  such  as  there  were  not  materials  in  the  markets  of  the 
whole  world  to  carry  through,  without  an  enhancement  of 
values  that  should  not  only  render  the  undertakings  them- 
selves hopeless,  but  seriously  cripple  much  well-established 
trade.  In  the  more  solid  class  of  forei^  loans,  bearing 
the  security  of  not  unprosperous  states,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  nearly  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state  was 
derived  from  customs  duties.  While  the  borrowing  pro- 
ceeded, the  imports  of  the  state  increased,  and  the  revenue 
ikurished.  giving  a  guarantee  to  the  creditors.  When  tlie 
loan  had  been  expended,  and  the  return  interest  and  re- 
demptions had  to  DC  paia,  the  imports  suddenly  declined, 
and  the  revenue  security  on  which  the  money  had  been 
lent  disaj^peared,  throwing  the  states  themselves  into  much 
commercial  embarrassment,  in  some  cases  into  political 
convulsions.  This  subiect  cannot  here  be  further  pursued, 
bat  its  bearinffl  on  trade  are  sufficiently  apparent. 
Condtuio  ™*^.  ^®  "^^^  ^"  conclusion,  that  commerce 

**'  has  acquired  a  security  and  extension,  in  all  its 
most  essential  conditions,  of  which  it  was  void  in  any 
previous  age.  It  can  hardly  ever  again  exhibit  that  wan- 
dering course  from  route  to  route,  and  from  one  solitary 
centre  to  another,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  its  ancient 
history,  because  it  is  established  in  every  quarter  of  the 
fflobe,  and  all  the  seas  and  ways  are  open  to  it  on  terms 
mir  and  eaual  to  every  nation.  Wherever  there  is  pop- 
ulation, industry,  resource,  art,  and  skill,  there  will  be  in- 
ternational trade.  Ck)mmerce  will,  have  many  centres,  and 
one  may  relatively  rise  or  relatively  fall ;  but  such  aecay 
and  ruin  as  have  smitten  many  once  proud  seats  of  wealth 
into  dost  cannot  again  occur  without  such  catacl^nsms  of 
war,  violence,  and  disorder  as  the  growing  civilization  and 
reason  of  mankind  and  the  power  of  law,  right,  and  com- 
mon interest  forbid  us  to  anticipate.  But,  with  all  these 
advantag|es,  it  must  not  be  supnosed  that  the  future  course 
of  trade  is  free  of  difficulty.  The  very  magnitude  of  com- 
merce now  sn^ests  what  serious  work  devolves  on  all  who 
are  ensaged  m  it.  If  in  the  older  times  it  was  thought 
that  a  foreign  merchant  require  to  be  not  only  a  good  man 
of  business,  but  even  a  statesman,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
higher  fiiculties  of  the  mercantile  profession  must  still 
more  be  called  into  request  when  imports  and  exports  are 
reckoned  by  hundreds  instead  of  fives  or  tens  of  millions, 
when  the  markets  are  so  much  larger  and  more  numerous, 
the  competition  so  much  more  keen  and  varied,  the  prob- 
lems to  De  solved  in  every  course  of  transaction  so  much 
more  complex,  the  whole  range  of  affairs  to  be  overseen 
•0  immensely  widened.  It  is  not  a  company  of  merchants, 
having  a  monopoly,  and  doing  whatever  they  pleas& 
whether  ri^ht  or  wrong,  that  now  hold  the  commerce  of 
the  world  in  their  hands,  but  larve  communities  of  free 
merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  affiliated  to  manufac- 
tores  and  producers  equally  free,  each  under  strong  temp- 


tation to  do  what  may  be  wrong  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
interest,  and  the  only  security  of  doing  right  being  to  fol- 
low steady  lights  of  information  and  economic  science  com- 
mon to  all.  The  triumphs  of  commerce  and  its  auxiliaries 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  present  article.  Easv  transport 
of  goods  by  land  and  sea,  prompt  intelligence  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  general  prevalence  of  mercantile  law 
and  safety,  have  all  been  accomplished ;  and  the  world  is 
opened  to  trade.  But  intellectual  grasp  of  principles  and 
details,  and  the  moral  integrity  which  is  tne  root  of  all 
commercial  success,  have  to  be  severely  tested  in  this  vaster 
sphere.  (r.  so.) 

GOMMEBCY,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Mouse,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondissement,  oitftne  left  bank 
of  the  Mouse,  twenty  miles  east  of  Bar-le-Duc.  It  possesses 
a  castle  built  in  1708  and  now  used  as  cavalry  barracks,  a 
Benedictine  convent  occupied  by  the  prefecture,  a  hospital 
rebuilt  in  the  18th  century,  and  a  clotn-market  Its  public 
walks  are  very  fine,  and  lead  out  in  various  directions  to 
pleasant  subarban  villara.  The  industrial  establishments 
include  foundries,  lime-xilns,  and  a  cotton  factory ;  and  the 
trade  runs  mainly  on  cattle,  grain,  wood,  and  basket-work. 
Population,  4191. 

Commercy  dates  back  to  the  9th  oentnry,  and  at  that  time  its 
lords  were  dejpendent  on  the  bishop  of  Metz.  In  1544  it  wai 
besieged  by  Onaries  V.  in  person.  Por  some  time  the  lordship 
was  ID  the  hands  of  Cardinal  de  Rets,  who  lived  in  the  towp  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  there  composed  his  memoirs.  From  him 
it  was  purchased  by  Charles  I  v.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  be- 
stowed it  on  hie  daughter  Anne  on  her  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  Ile-Boune.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  formed 
a  principality  under  the  prince  of  Vandemont;  and  in  1744  it 
became  the  residence  of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  care  on  the  embellishment  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. A  description  of  his  improvements  is  given  in  the 
'Journal  dta  SavanU  for  1752. 

(X)MMODUS,  LuciTJB  Aubkuus  (161-192),  emperor 
of  Borne  from  180  to  192,  was  born  at  Lanuvium  in  161, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  philosopher-emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
and  of  the  younger  Faustina.  His  teachers  were  carefully 
selected ;  but  all  the  pains  bestowed  on  his  education  did 
not  prevent  him  from  choosing  the  society  and  the  pur- 
suits of  profligate  favorites  and  common  gladiators.  Blind 
to  his  faults,  however,  his  father  gave  nim  the  title  of 
emperor  when  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  aee ;  and  at 
sixteen  he  shared  the  imperial  power  in  every  department 
except  the  chief  pontificate.  On  the  death  of  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  accompanied  in  the  war  against  the  Germans, 
Commodus  hastily  concluded  peace,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  capital  (180).  From  the  first  he  gave 
himself  up  to  unbounaed  license ;  but  for  some  years  his 
vices  were  all  private.  In  183,  however,  he  was  attacked, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  sister  Lucilla,  by  an  assassin,  who 
dedai^d  that  he  struck  in  the  name  of  the  senate;  and  the 
nobility  paid  the  penalty  bv  the  murder  of  any  of  that 
rank  who  afterwaras  aroused  the  slightest  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time  the  vulgar  vanity 
of  Commodus  manifested  itself  in  a  manner  that  exposed 
him  to  the  scorn  of  the  meanest  citizen.  No  lon^r  content 
with  showing  his  strength  and  dexterity  to  a  little  group 
of  favorites  m  the  palace,  he  presented  himself  as  a  spec- 
tacle in  the  arena,  and,  carefully  protected  from  serious 
danger,  displayed  his  skill  by  shooting  hundreds  of  wild 
animals,  and  by  meeting  in  fight  hundreds  of  gladiators. 
He  called  himself  the  Koman  Hercules,  and  commanded 
that  he  should  be  worshipped  as  such.  Plots  against  his 
life  naturally  began  to  s^rin^  up.  That  of  his  favorite 
Perennis  was  discovered  in  time.  The  next  danger  was 
from  the  people,  who  were  infuriated  by  the  dearth  of  com. 
The  mob  repelled  the  pnetorian  guard,  hut  the  execution  of 
the  hated  minister.  Oleander,  quieted  the  tumult  The 
attempt  also  of  the  darins  highwayman  Matemus  to  seize 
the  empire  was  betrayed;  but  at  last  Eclectus  the  em- 
peror's chamberlain,  Lsetus  the  prefect  of  the  prsetorians 
and  his  mistress  Marcia,  finding  their  names  on  the  list 
of  those  doomed  to  death,  united  to  destroy  him.  He  was 
poisoned,  and  then  strangled  by  a  wrestler  named  Narcis- 
sus, on  the  Slst  December,  192,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age.  It  was  said  that  he  had  intended  to  disgrace  the 
office  of  consul  by  taking  the  auspices  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year  of  office,  not  in  the  consular  robe  but 
in  the  garb  of  a  secutor,  and  surrounded  not  by  the  senate 
but  by  a  band  of  gladiators.    His  guards  pione,  aa^stomed 
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to  his  lavish  boantj,  T^^etted  his  death;  and  Pertinaz, 
being  chosen  bjr  the  conspiratony  was  allowed  quietly  to 
tnooeed  him. 

COMMON  LAW,  like  civil  law,  is  a  phrase  with  many 
shades  ot  meaning,  and  it  is  probably  safest  to  define  it  with 
reference  to  the  various  things  to  which  it  is  opposed.  It 
is  contrasted  with  statute  law,  as  law  not  promulgated  by 
the  sovereign  body ;  with  equity,  as  the  law  prevailing  bo- 
tweei^  man  and  man,  unless  when  the  Court  of  Chancery 
assumes  jurisdiction ;  and  with  local  or  customary  law,  as 
the  general  law  for  the  whole  realm,  tolerating  variations 
in  certain  districts  and  under  certain  conditions.  It  is 
also  sometimes  contrasted  with  civil,  or  canon,  or  interna- 
tional law,  which  are  foreign  s^tems  recognized  in  certain 
special  courts  only  and  within  limits  defined  by  the  common 
law.  As  against  all  these  contrasted  kinds  of  law,  it  may 
be  described  broadly  as  the  universal  law  of  the  realm, 
which  applies  wherever  they  have  not  been  introduced,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  a  principle  for  every  possible 
case.  Occasionally,  it  would  appear  to  be  used  in  a  sense 
which  would  exclude  the  law  developed  by  at  all  events 
the  more  recent  decisions  of  the  courts. 

Blackstone  divides  the  civil  law  of  England  into  2er 
icr^pto,  or  statute  law,  and  Ux  non  teripta,  or  common  law. 
The  latter,  he  says,  consists  of  (1)  seneral  customs,  which 
are  the  common  law  strictly  so  cmled,  (2)  particular  cus- 
toms prevailing  in  certain  districts,  and  (3)  laws  used  in 
parlicular  courts.  The  first  is  the  law  by  which  "proceed- 
ings and  determinations  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  are  guided  and  directed."  That  the  eldest  son 
alone  is  heir  to  his  ancestor,  that  a  deed  is  of  no  validity 
unless  sealed  and  delivered,  that  wills  shall  be  construed 
more  favorably  and  deeds  more  strictly,  are  examples  of 
common  law  doctrines,  "  not  set  down  m  any  written  stat> 
nte  or  ordinance,  but  depending  on  immemorial  usage 
for  their  support."  The  validity  of  these  usages  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  judges — "  the  depositaries  of  the  law, 
the  living  oracles  who  must  decide  in  all  cases  of  doubt, 
and  who  are  bound  b^  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land."  Their  judgments  are  preserved  as  records, 
and  "it  is  an  established  rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents 
where  the  same  points  come  again  in  litigation."  The  ex- 
traordinary deference  paid  to  precedents  is  the  source  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  English  common  law. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  rigid  adherence  of 
the  common  law  courts  to  established  precedent  which 
caused  the  rise  of  an  independent  tribunal  administering 
justice  on  more  equitable  principles — the  tribunal  of  the 
chancellor,  the  Court  of  Chancery.  And  the  common  law 
courts — the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer 
— have  alwajrs,  as  compared  with  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
been  distinguished  for  a  certain  narrowness  and  technical- 
ity of  reasoning.  At  the  same  time  the  common  law  has 
never  been  a  fixed  or  rigid  s^rstem.  In  the  application  of 
old  precedents  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  society, 
and  in  the  development  of  new  principles  to  meet  new 
cases,  the  common  law  courts  have  displayed  an  immense 
amount  of  subtlety  and  ingenuity  and  a  g^eat  deal  of  sound 
sense.  The  continuity  of  the  system  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  its  elasticity.  Two  great 'defects  of  form  disfigure  the 
Edfflish  law.  The  first  is  the  separation  of  common  law 
and  equity.  The  second  is  the  overwhelming  mass  of  pre- 
cedents in  which  the  law  is  embedded.  The  recent  Judi- 
cature Act  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  first  by  merging  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts  in  one  supreme  court,  and 
causing  equitable  principles  to  prevail  over  those  of  the 
common  law  where  they  differ.  The  second  can  only  be 
removed  by  some  well-conceived  scheme  of  the  nature  of 
a  code  or  digest  (see  Code).  The  English  common  law 
may  be  described  as  a  pre-eminently  national  system. 
Based  on  Saxon  customs,  moulded  by  Norman  lawyers, 
and  jealous  of  foreign  systems,  it  is,  as  Bacon  says,  as 
mixed  as  our  language  and  as  truly  national. 

COMMON  PLEAS,  Coubt  op  (Communia  FlacUa),  was 
one  of  the  three  common  law  courts  at  Westminister— the 
other  two  being  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer.  The 
lurisdiction  of  all  three,  together  with  that  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Matrimonal  Causes, 
and  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  is  vested  in  the  new  High 
Court  of  Justice,  established  hy  the  Judicature  Act,  1873. 
One  division  of  that  court  is  called  the  Common  Pleas  di- 
Tinoo,  tad  there  all  the  business  which  before  the  Act  was 


"  within  the  exclusive  cognisance  of  the  Court  of  Commoii 
Pleas"  must  still  be  transacted. 

COMMON  PBAYEB.    See  Litubgy. 

COMMONS.  It  b  a  well-known  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method  to  laws  and  institutions,  that 
it  has  reversed  many  of  our  leading  oonoepiions  of  the 
natural  or  original  forms  of  property.  That  the  primitiTe 
form  of  property  in  land  was  not  severalty  but  commonaltf, 
that'land  was  held  not  by  individuals  but  by  commanitieL 
and  that  individual  ownership  was  slowly  evolved  out  of 
common  ownership,  are  propositions  as  nearly  as  ponible 
the  opposite  of  our  a  priori  ideas  on  the  subject  The 
existence  of  rights  of  common  is  one  of  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  system  still  remaining  in  our  law,  but  its  real 
significance  was  for  a  long  time  obscured  by  the  feudal 
theories  on  which  the  law  of  real  property  is  based. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  among  the 
Enelish,  as  among  other  Teutonic  nations,  the  system  of 
land-holding  by  village  communities  prevailed.  For  so 
account  of  that  system  reference  may  oe  made  to  Sir  H. 
Maine's  lectures,  or  to  the  short  essay  by  Professor  Nam^ 
a  translation  of  which  has  been  published  bv  the  Cobdea 
Club  ( On  ths  Agricultural  OommvnUy  of  tAs  HicietZe  Agei),  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  here  the  bare  outlines  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  *'  mark,"  or  territory  occupied  by  the  commanitj, 
was  divided  into  the  following  parts : — (1)  The  township^ 
where  were  the  houses  held  by  heads  of  families  in  sever- 
alty ;  (2)  The  arable  land,  divided  into  several  plots,  bat 
subject  to  r^ulalions  as  to  common  cultivation — the  most 
usual  of  which  is  the  three-field  system ;  the  land  wis  to 
be  fallow  every  third  year,  and  the  whole  community  had 
rights  of  pasturage  on  the  fidlow  portion,  and  on  the  stab- 
ble  of  the  fields  under  crop  at  certain  portions  of  the  year 
between  harvest  and  seed-time;  (3)  The  meadow-land, 
which  in  like  manner  was  common  for  a  period  after  the 
hay  harvest,  and  was  afterwards  fenced  ofifin  separate  allot- 
ments for  the  new  crop ;  (4)  The  common  or  waste  land, 
not  appropriated  for  cultivation,  and  over  which  the  oom- 
munity  had  rights  6f  pasturaffe,  wood-cutting,  Ac.  After 
the  Conquest  we  find  the  mark  superseded  by  the  manor^ 
and  although  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  find  the 
absolute  beginning  of  the  latter  system  in  the  Conquest, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to 'believe  that  its  leading 
elements — the  ideas  of  lordship  and  tenure — ^had  been 
developed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  (see  Dig- 
by's  Jn/nxfiietion  to  ihA  History  of  the  Law  of  Beat  Property), 
At  all  events,  the  manorial  system  became  defined  and 
fixed  under  the  Norman  lawyers,  and  remains  still  the 
le^l  basis  of  property  in  land.  All  land  is  re^rded  as 
being  held  of  the  king,  and  the  king's  tenants  might  have 
tenants  of  their  own.  The  practice  of  sub-infeudation,  si 
it  was  called,  was  stopped  by  the  statute  Quid  Bmplont, 
1290,  which  enacted  that,  when  a  lord  alienated  a  portion 
of  his  land,  the  alienee,  instead  of  being  tenant  of  the 
alienor,  should  take  his  place  as  tenant  to  the  lord  next 
above  him.  Since  this  statute,  therefore,  no  new  manors 
could  be  created.  All  lands  were  supposed  to  be  traceable 
originally  to  a  grant  from  the  king.  Out  of  the  lands  lo 
granted  to  him,  the  lord  would  grant  certain  portions  to 
free  tenants  on  certain  rents  and  services,  and  these  are  the 
freeholders  of  the  manor.  His  own  portion  would  be 
cultivated  by  tiliaitu,  or  aerfs,  attachea  to  the  soil,  and 
these  ultimately  developed  into  the  important  class  of 
copyholders.  There  remains  the  uncultivated  and  unap- 
propriated land,  over  which  the  freeholders  had  certain 
rights  of  common  supposed  to  be  incident  to  their  oriKioal 
grant.  Within  the  manor  were  certain  courts  (Court  Leef. 
Court  Baron,  Customary  Court),  the  most  important  or 
which  is  the  Court  Baron,  or  sssembly  of  the  freeholders 
partly  judicial  and  partly  administrative.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  common  law  as  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  s 
manor,  so  that  if  there  be  no  Court  Baron  there  is  no 
manor.  The  historical  investigations  to  which  we  hare 
referred  point  to  the  identity  of  tlie  Court  Baron  with  the 
assembly  of  the  village  community.  The  lord's  waste  in 
like  manner  represents  the  common'  waste  of  the  com- 
munity not  appropriated  in  severalty,  and  used  by  all  in 
common  for  pasturage,  &c  The  legal  theory,  howefer, 
supposes  that  the  whole  organisation  is  created  bvgrsnt; 
the  lord  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  rights  of  tenants 
are  merely  such  as  he  has  granted  to  them  out  of  considera- 
tion fbr  rents  and  services  reserved.    Whatever  has  not 
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been  80  granted  belongs  as  a  matter  of  coarse  to  the  lord. 
The  rights  of  common  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  nervitudes— ^/ura  in  cUieno  so^o— exceptional 
privileges  granted  over  land  by  its  real  owner  to  his 
tenants. 

Bights  of  common  enjoyed  hy  the  freeholders  of  the 
manor  as  incident  to  their  tennre  are  said  to  be  appendanif 
or  attached  to  their  holdings.  Rights  of  common  not 
coeTsl  with  the  original  grant,  or  enjoyed  by  strangers  in 
respect  of  land  not  belonging  to  the  manor  at  all,  are  said 
to  oe  appwrUnant,  Riehts  claimed  irrespectively  of  land 
altogether  are  called  rights  of  common  in  gross.  Similar 
rights  in  copyholders  depend  on  the  eustom  of  the  manor. 

The  most  important  right  of  common  is  Common  of 
iWiire,  which  ii  appendant  can  only  be  claimed  for  beaftts 
osefal  for  tillace — such  as  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep, — and  in 
respect  of  arable  land  only  (for  manure) ;  if  appwrienaniy 
it  may  extend  to  swine,  goats,  geese,  <ikc,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  arable  land ;  if  in  gross^  it  is  subject  to  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  species  of  beasts.  The  daim  must  be  for 
some  number  limited  and  defined,  and  where  no  number 
is  fixed,  it  is  restricted  to  beasts  levant  and  eouehant — a 
phrsse  which,  according  to  judicial  interpretation,  means 
Boch  cattie  as  the  winter  eatage  of  the  tenement,  together 
with  the  hay,  Ac.,  obtained  from  it  in  summer,  could  sup- 
port. Some  landis  are  subject  to  this  common  of  pasture 
daring  certain  portions  of  the  year  only — e.g.,  in  the  case 
of  lammaa-lands  from  the  1st  of  August,  for  eight  months 
after  which  they  are  held  in  seyeralty.  This  arrangement 
may  be  compared  with  what  is  said  of  the  village  oom- 
manity  above.    Such  iands  are  said  to  be  commonable. 

Common  of  Piacary  is  a  right  of  fishing  in  a  particular 
stream. 

OomMor*  of  Stovers  Is  the  right  of  cutting  wood  on 
another's  estate. 

Ommon  of  Tvshosrg  is  the  right  of  cutting  turfs,  and 
most  be  claimed  in  respect  of  land  on  which  a  house  has 
been  built,  as  '*  turves  are  only  wanted  to  bum  in  a  house." 

In  some  manors  there  is  a  right  of  dicing  and  taking 
coals,  minerals.  &c.  Subject  to  these  rights,  everything 
belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,'  and  a  custom  to  exclude 
him  from  all  manner  of  profit  would  be  held  void  as  being 
anreasonable. 

In  our  earliest  legislation  on  the  subject  of  commons,  the 
rights  of  the  commoner  appear  to  have  a  firmer  footing 
than  the  theory  which  derives  them  from  the  grant  of  the 
lord  would  lead  us  to  expect  The  Statute  of  Merton 
(1235)  gives  relief  to  the  lords  whose  efibrts  to  improve 
their  wastes  have  been  frustrated  by  commoners  bringing 
an  assise  of  novel  disseisin  for  their  pasture,  and  the  lord 
in  such  cases  was  to  be  held  blameless  if  sufficient  pasture, 
with  ingress  and  egress,  had  been  i)rovided.  It  only 
applied,  as  we  learn  from  the  criticism  of  Bracton,  to 
eomnoa  <^9penc2a9i^  and  to  cases  where  the  right  is  ex- 
pressly limited  in  number  or  kind.  The  statute  of  West^ 
minster  the  second  (1285)  extended  it  to  riehts  appurUnanL 
Under  these  statutes  inclosures  can  be  made  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions  only : — 

1.  It  must  be  proved  that  sntfieient  pasturage  has  been  left 
for  the  commonerB. 

2.  If  there  is  common  of  pasture  in  gross,  inolosnre  eannot  be 
made. 

3.  The  statutes  do  npt  authorize  inclosures  whioh  would  in- 
firinge  upon  any  other  common  rights,  as  turbary,  pisoary,  Ao. 

4.  They  do  not  affect  oojpyholders. 

(See  Six  Es»ay$  on  the  Freaenation  of  Comtnom.) 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  relation  to  the  rights  de- 
scribed, the  lord  and  the  commoners  are  the  only  parties 
recognised  by  the  law.  The  public  in  general  have  no 
rights.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  immemorial 
use  of  open  spaces  near  large  towns  by  the  inhabitants  for 
exercise  and  recreation  raises  the  presumption  of  a  dedica- 
tion— a  question  we  need  not  discuss  here.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  needs  of  the  public,  espe- 
cially of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  that  the  law  of 
commons  is  still  a  subject  of  some  practical  importance. 
Until  quite  recently  the  indosure  of  commons  was  re- 
carded  as  a  matter  affecting  the  lord  alone,  or  at  most  the 
H>rd  and  the  commoners.  Of  late,  the  interest  of  the 
miblic  at  large  in  preserving  the  commons  uninclosed  has 
ieen  strenously  asserted,  and  as  we  shall  see  has  been 
recognised  in  legislation. 


At  common  law,  in  spite  of  the  predominance  given  to 
the  rights  of  the  lord,  there  was  no  means  of  converting  / 
the  common  or  any  portion  of  it  into  the  severalty  of  the 
lord,  unless  to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  under  the 
Statutes  of  Merton  ana  Westminster  the  second.  The  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  growine  need  for  food-pro- 
ducing land  made  it  the  interest  of  the  lord,  and  it  may 
be  considered  of  the  public  also,  that  much  of  the  com- 
mon ground  should  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Down 
to  the  year  1800  this  was  effected  by  private 'Incloenre 
Acts,  of  which  there  were  as  many  as  1600  or  1700.  The 
provisions  which  it  had  been  customary  to  insert  in  these  spe- 
cial Acts  were  in  1801,  after  the  manner  of  which  we  have 
so  many  examples,  consolidated  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Indo- 
sure Act,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  109.  At  this  time  the  inclosure 
and  cultivation  of  common  lands  were  looked  forward  to 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  national  wealth.  It  is  not  till 
1836  that  we  find  any  recognition  of  the  desirability,  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  of  preventing  inclosures  under  certain  circum- 
stances, viz.,  in  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  115,  for  facilitating 
the  inclosure  of  open  and  arable  fields  (which  applied  to 
what  have  been  called  commonable  lands  and  not  to  man- 
orial wastes).  The  55th  section  forbids  inclosures  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  or  within  corresponding  distances  of 
smaller  towns.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Acts 
about  2000  private  Indosure  Acts  had  been  passed,  when 
in  1845  came  the  General  Indosure  Act,  8  and  9  Vict,  c 
148.  Its  object  is  stated  to  be  to  facilitate  the  indosure 
and  improvement  of  commons  and  other  lands,  now  sub- 
ject to  rights  of  property,  which  obstruct  cultivation  and 
the'  productive  employment  of  labor,  Ac  Commissioners 
are  to  be  appointed  who  shall  judge  of  the  expedience  of 
an  endosure  and  superintend  its  execution.  All  common 
lands  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  but  man- 
orial wastes  are  not  to  be  inclosed  without  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  which  was  also  made  necessary  for  indo- 
sures  within  fifteen  miles  of  London,  or  within  two  miles  of 
any  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  or  within  two  and  half  miles 
of  any  city  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  so  qn.  (A  later  Act^ 
15  and  16'Vict.  c.  79,  made  tlie  consent  of  parliament  neces- 
sary in  all  cases  under  this  Act)  Village  greens  are  not  to 
be  inclosed,  and  bv  i  30  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
require,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  inclosure,  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  allotment  for  the  exerdse  and  recreation 
of  the  neighborhood  on  the  following  scale : — In  a  parish 
of  10,000  inhabitants  not  more  than  10  acres;  between 
5000  and  10,000  inhabitants  not  more  than  8  acres ;  between 
2000  and  5000  not  more  than  5  acres :  and  under  2000  not 
more  than  4.  Allotments  might  also  be  made  for  the  labor- 
ing poor.  Under  this  Act  inclosures  proceeded  apace,  and 
the  commissioners  have  been  accusea  of  unduly  favoring 
indosure,  and  neglecting  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
intrusted  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Alluding  to  this 
feding  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Gross),  in  proposing  the 
Bill  which  afterwards  became  the  Act  of  1876,  stated  that 
of  414,000  acres  which  had  been  inclosed  under  the  Act 
less  than  4000  had  been  dedicated  to  purposes  of  recrea* 
tion  and  exercise,  and  he  admitted  that>  whereas  inclosures 
had  formerly  been  treated  as  private  estate  improvement  to 
which  the  owner  was  entitled,  a  great  change  of  opinion 
had  taken  place  as  to  the  rights  of  the  public.  This  feel- 
ing found  expression  in  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act 
1866,  which  absolutely  prohibits  all  further  inclosure  ot 
metropolitan  commons,  and  fadlitates  schemes  for  the 
management  and  improvement  of  such  commons  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  due  compensation  being  made  for 
benefidal  interests  affected  thereby.  This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  a  complete  diange  of  attitude.  Whereas  the 
lord  was  formerly  treated  as  the  real  owner,  and  allowed 
to  buy  ofi*  partial  interests,  the  public  is  now  placed  in  that 
position,  and  the  lord  becomes  an  encumbrancer  to  be  bought 
ofi*  like  any  other. 

The  revival  of  public  interest  in  commons  led  to  resist- 
ance being  offered  in  courts  of  law  to  the  unauthorized  in- 
closure of  commons  by  lords  of  the  manor.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Warrick  v.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  (6  Chancery  Appeals^  716),  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  as  a  freeholder  of  the  manor  of  Plumstead,  ob- 
tained a  decree  against  the  defendants,  who  had  inclosed 
a  portion  of  the  common  of  the  manor.  The  judgmedt  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Uatherley)  on  that  occasion  contains 
a  statement  of  the  view  now  taken  b^r  the  courts  of  clainus 
to  rights  of  common.    In  the  Commissioners  of  Sewexsj  IC 
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GlasHe,  the  Corporation  of  London  defeated  attempted  in- 
closures  in  £pping  Forest 

In  1869,  a  committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  pre- 
sented a  report  on  metropolitan  commons,  and  many  of 
their  recommendations  have  been  embodied  in  the  Inclo- 
sare  Act,  1876,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  pro- 
visions. The  preamble  of  the  Commons  Act>  1876,  states 
that,  under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  1845  to  1868,  the  commis- 
sioners are  empowered  to  authorize,  by  provisional  orders 
subject  to  assent  of  Parliament,  the  inclosure  of  commons, 
provided  the  inclosure  is  made  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  public  interests,  and  pro- 
vided the^  are  of  opinion  that  such  inclosure  is  expe- 
dient, having  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood ; 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  circumstances  bearing  on 
the  expediency  of  the  proposed  inclosure  should  be  more 
fully  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  commissioners,  and 
that  inclosure  of  commons  in  severalty  should  not  be 
made  unless  the  commissioners  are  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  to  private  in- 
terests,  and  that  further  efiect  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
visions^ relating  to  allotments  for  purposes  of  exercise  and 
recreation.  The  commissioners  may  entertain  applications 
either  for  (1)  the  regulation  or  (2)  the  inclosure  of  a  com- 
mon. The  regulation  includes  the  adiustment  of  rights  and 
the  improvement  of  a  common ;  and  the  latter  comprises 
(1)  draining,  manuring,  and  levelling  the  common,  (2) 
planting  trees  or  otlierwise  beautifying  it,  (3)  making  by- 
laws, (4)  general  management,  and  (5)  appointment  of 
conservators.  In  case  of  "  inclosure,"  as  well  as  "  regular 
tiou,"  the  commissioners  may  insert  provisions  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  neighborhood,  «.^.,  the  securing  free  access 
to  jparticular  pK)ints  of  view,  preservins  trees  or  historical 
objects,  reserving  playing-grounds,  making  roads,  &c.  In 
the  case  of  suburban  commons  ({.e.  situated  within  six 
miles  of  any  town)  the  sanitary  authoritv  shall  be  repre- 
sented. The  commissioners  are  directed  to  require  evi- 
dence as  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood,  and,  in  the 
case  of  inclosure,  information  as  to  the  advantages  of  in- 
dosure  as  compared  with  regulation.  Rules  are  provided 
for  inspecting  the  common,  holding  meetings,  &c.  The 
provisional  order  shall  contain  all  the  statutory  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood  that  are  applicable  to 
the  case,  and,  where  the  common  to  be  inclosed  is  waste 
land  of  a  manor,  a  description  of  the  allotments  for  recre- 
ation-ground. Compensation  must  be  provided  for  private 
interests  affected  by  the  order.  Two-thirds  of  the  per- 
sons whose  interests  are  affected  must  assent  to  the  order,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  manorial  waste  the  lord  must  consent,  or  his 
representative  in  interest,  before  the  commissioners  can 
certify  the  expediency  of  the  order.  When  the  freemen 
of  a  town  have  interests  in  the  common,  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  them  must  be  obtained.  The  Inclosure  Acts  are 
amended  by  certain  sections  relating  to  field-gardens  and 
recreation-grounds.  Encroachments  on  or  inclosure  of 
village-greens  are  to  be  deemed  a  public  nuisance.  Illegal 
inclosures  on  commons  settled  under  thb  Act  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  Persons  intending  to 
inclose  a  common  otherwise  than  under  this  Act  must  give 
three  months'  notice  of  their  intention  hy  advertisement. 
The  section  of  the  Inclosure  Act,  1845,  which  fixes  a  limit 
to  allotments  for  recreation-grounds  is  repealed.  The  Act 
does  not  apnly  to  metropolitan  commons.  (b.  b.) 

COMMOl^S,  House  of.    See  Pabliamekt. 

COMMUNE,  the  smallest  administrative  division  of 
France,  corresponding  in  its  main  features  to  the  municipal 
borougn  of  England.  Communes  constitute  legal  corpora- 
tions of  elaborate  organization,  capable  of  holding  property, 
contracting  debts,  and  appearing  as  persons  in  court.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  a  commune  is  the  matire,  who  is  assisted  by 
one  or  more  adjavtUSf  and  a  deliberative  assembly,  called  the 
eonteil  munieipcUf  or  municipal  council.  As  an  agent  of  the 
national  Government,  he  is  charged  with  the  local  promul- 
gation and  execution  of  the  general  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
country ;  and  as  a  member  of  tlie  municipality  he  has  to 
attend  to  the  police,  the  revenue,  and  the  public  works  of 
the  commune,  and,  in  general,  to  act  as  representative  of 
the  corporation.  In  communes  that  either  rank  as  the  ad- 
ministrative centres  of  a  department,  arrondissement,  or 
canton,  or  have  a  population  of  more  than  3000,  the  matrs 
is  nominated  by  the  central  Government ;  in  those  which 
aie  not  thus  distinguished,  the  appointment  lies  with  the 
prefect  of  the  department    Suspension  from  office  may  be 


inflicted  by  the  prefect ;  but  deposition  can  only  proceed 
from  the  Government.  An  adjoint  may  be  intrusted  by 
the  maire  with  the  discharge  of  any  of  his  functions;  ami 
as  the  moires  representative  he  may  preside  over  the  eim- 
9eU  munieipal  even  if  he  be  not  otherwise  a  member  of  the 
body.  The  councillors  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  oom- 
munal  electors ;  and  like  the  maire  and  the  a^'oMii,  thej 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  decisions  of  thie 
council  in  regard  to  the  local  budget  and  various  other 
matters  are  subject  to  revision  and  amendment  by  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department 

See  Leber,  Hut,  critique  du  pauvoir  munieipalf  1828;  Rey- 
nouard,  HUt,  du  droit  munieipal,  182&;  Dnpin,  HitL  de  Fad- 
minittration  locale,  1829 ;  Champagnao,  Du  pa—i  du  prUmI,  «| 
de  I'avcnir  de  I'organ,  munie,  en  France,  1843 ;  GorgM,  Orgtmi. 
tation  de  la  commune  en  France,  1848. 

COMMUNISM  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to  the 
schemes  of  social  innovation  which  have  for  their  starting- 
point  the  attempted  overthrow  of  the  institution  of  private 
property.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  stupendooi 
an  undertaking  should  have  failed,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  in  its  immediate  object  The  principle  of  private 
property  has  been  called  by^  one  who  was  by  no  meaos  a 
blind  worshipper  of  the  social  condition  which  has  been 
built  upon  it,  ^*  that  primary  and  fundamental  institntioo 
on  which,  unless  in  some  exceptional  and  very  limited 
cases,  the  economical  arran^menls  of  society  have  alwaji 
rested."  To  attack  this  primary  and  fundamental  institu- 
tion indicates  a  mind  so  bold  as  well  as  so  imaginative  that 
it  might  well  be  thought  that  the  assaults  upon  it  would  be 
few  and  far  between,  limited  to  a  single  country  or  to  a 
single  age,  or  at  least  to  a  class  of  individuals  rendered 
desperate  by  having  nothing  to  lose  bv  a  general  social  revo- 
lution. The  opinion  that  a  communist  is  a  man  who  has  ne 
property  to  lose,  and  who  therefore  advocates  a  general  redis- 
tribution of  wealth,  is  very  wide-spread  and  popular.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  well-known  Lines  of  the  corn-law  rhymer  :^ 

"  What  is  a  Communist?    One  who  hath  yeamiiigs 
For  equal  diviaion  of  unequal  earnings. 
Idler  or  bungler,  or  both,  he  ia  willing 
To  fork  out  his  penny  and  pocket  your  ahilling." 

The  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  com- 
mimism  show  that  the  movements  against  the  I^eralaoei 
institution  of  private  propertv  have  taken  place  mu^^ 
in  nearly  every  country,  and  in  almost  every  Tieva. 
a^.  Thev  have  originated  with  men  of  such 
divergent  intellectual  rank  as  Plato  and  Robert  Owen,  aa 
widely  sundered  in  respect  of  time,  country,  and  social  8a^ 
roundinss  as  the  Essenes,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Saint  Simon, 
and  Father  Rapp.  The  mere  mention  of  these  names  goes 
some  way  towards  the  refutation  of  the  popular  oonoeptioa 
of  a  communist  as  a  needy  adventurer  seeKing  a  means  to 
possess  himself  of  the  property  of  others.  There  may  have 
been  some  so-called  communists  attracted  to  the  movement 
by  the  hope  of  beinff  enabled  to  live  on  the  labor  and 
industry  of  their  neighbors ;  but  such  men  have  never 
originated  any  socialistic  movement,  and  their  motives  hav« 
generally  been  quickly  detected  by  the  genuine  communists^ 
who  have  not  infrequently  adopted  very  vigorous  means 
to  expel  such  black  sheep  from  their  flock.  Among  the 
modem  leaders  of  communistic  movements  who  have  act- 
ually reduced  to  practice  the  theoretical  schemes  of  Tkt 
Bqpniblie  and  Utopia  have  been  men  who  have  devoted 
great  wealth  and  rare  organizing  faculties  to  the  canjing 
out  of  their  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  society*  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Robert  Owen,  during  the  course  of  his 
long  life,  devoted  no  less  a  sum  than  £60,000  from  his  own 
private  rortune  to  the  promotion  of  communistic  schemes; 
what  he  sacrificed  indirectly  to  his'  views  on  social  reform 
cannot  be  easily  estimated.  His  faculty  for  the  successfol 
conduct  of  business  was  so  remarkable  that  at  the  early 
age  of  twentjr-six,  without  a  shilling  of  capital  of  his  ow% . 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  mills  of  the  Chorlton 
Company  with  a  salary  of  £1000  a  year,  besides  one-ninth 
of  the  profits  realized  bv  the  company.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Owen  had  the  personal  qualities  which  woald 
have  enabled  him  to  amass  a  colossal  fortune  if  his  ambitioD 
had  lain  in  that  direction.  The  immense  pecuniary  ano 
personal  sacrifices  which  he  made  to  the  cause  of  commnn- 
ism  show  that  he  at  least  was  animated  by  motives  Uie  direct 
opposite  of  the  selfishness  and  sloth  generally  attributed  to 
the  advocates  of  that  system.    ^o^^fHft^ff  oommufii^ 
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^  Sunt  Simcoi,  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
deal  fiimilies  of  the  French  nobility.  A  career  in  the  army 
VM  open  to  him  in  which  he  might  easiily  have  satisfied  the 
DMud  ambition  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  As  a  young 
sum  he  senred  with  distinction  through  five  campaigns. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  disinterest- 
ediMBB  of  the  leaders  of  communistic  schemes.  Among 
American  associations  one  of  the  most  successful  as  to  the 
Domber  and  material  prosperity  of  its  members  is  the  seci- 
es known  as  the  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  Wallingford. 
Their  founder,  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  is  the  son  of  a 
bsoker,  and  a  man  fitted  by  education  and  natural  gifts  to 
hare  succeeded  in  any  of  the  ordinary  careers  of  profes- 
aiooal  or  commercial  activity.  Whether  we  look  at  com- 
nranism  as  depicted  in  the  pa^es  of  Plato's  RepMic  and 
8ir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  or  in  the  practical  enorts  made 
to  realixe  these  philosophical  speculations  by  such  men  as 
Owen  and  Noyes,  we  find  no  justification  for  the  assumption 
that  the  movement  b  one  for  enabling  "  idlers  and  bunglers  " 
to  live  on  the  industiy  and  talents  of  their  more  energetic 
and  skilful  neighbors. 

As  we  are  here  sayine  what  communism  is  not,  rather 
than  endeavoring  to  denne  what  it  is,  this  is  perhaps  the 
right  place  to  state  that  communism,  meaning  thereby 
eommnnity  of  floods  and  the  abolition  of  jprivate  property, 
h»  no  connection  with  the  doings  of  the  CommwM  of  Paris 
which  was  overthrown  in  Mav,  1871.  The  French  word 
Cbnmiine  is  a  household  wora  in  France  for  ** Township" 
or  "Corporation."  Every  town  and  village  in  France  has 
its  CbnuRuns  or  municipality.  In  nearlv  every  town  and 
village  there  is  corporate  properly  called  La  Bien»  Oom- 
ntoKnuB,  and  thb  property  is  vested  in  the  corporation  or 
CbMRimc.  The  similarity,  however,  of  the  French  word 
fcr  corporation  to  ours  for  expressing  the  doctrine  of  com- 
manity  of  ^oods  has  led  to  a  great  amount  of  misconception 
and  confiisxon,  even  among  writers  who  are  generally  careful 
and  well  informed.  The  revolution  of  the  Oommune  was 
entirely  political ;  it  propounded  no  new  economic  theories. 
It  arose  from  a  joint  efibrt  of  many  sections  of  extreme 
politicians  who  were  agreed  in  nothing  but  in  demanding 
the  establishment  of  (1)  a  democratic  republic,  and  (2)  the 
communal  (or  corporate)  independence  of  Paris.  Only 
about  seven  out  of  the  seventy  members  of  the  Communal 
Government  were  communists  in  the  economic  sense,  and 
those  seven  were  amone  the  most  thoughtful  and  least 
violent  of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged.  They  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  any  ofilcial  sanction  to  their 
communistic  views,  and  they  were  gradually  thrust  on  one 
side  by  their  more  violent  and  unscrupulous  comrades. 
This  is  therefore  not  the  place  to  attempt  anything  like 
•n  account  of  the  brief  reign  of  the  Oommune,  which  in- 
deed belongs  to  the  hbtory  of  Paris.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  its  doings  were  not  even  tinged  with  communism 
in  the  economic  sense  of  the  word. 

Communistic  schemes  have  found  advocates  in  almost 
every  age  and  in  many  different  countries.  The  foremost 
men  both  of  thought  and  action  have  from  time  to  time 
been  attracted  by  them.  They  have  been  so  various  in 
soope^  and  the  amount  of  detail  with  which  they  are 
described  by  their  authors  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  at  the  underlving  prinpiple  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  all.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  phil- 
osophic communism  of  Plato  and  More  has  been  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  actual  daily  life  by  rough  German  peasants 
snd  Lancashire  operatives;  and  though  of  course  the  actual 
has  differed  a  gocxl  deal  from  the  ideal  commune,  yet  their 
resemblance  is,  under  the  circumstances,  very  much  more 
striking  than  their  divergence.  The  one  thing  that  is 
shared  by  all  communists,  whether  speculative  or  prac- 
tical, is  deep  dissatisfiiction  with  the  economic  conditions 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  Plato's  Be- 
public  tlie  dissatisfaction  is  not  limited  to  merely 
economic  conditions.  In  his  examination  of  the 
body  politic  there  is  hardly  any  part  which  he  can  pro- 
ooance  to  be  healthy.  He  would  alter  the  life  of  the  cit- 
ittus  of  his  state  from  the  very  moment  of  birth.  Children 
are  to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents  and  nurtured  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state.  The  old  nursery  tales,  "  the 
blasphemous  nonsense  with  which  mothers  fool  the  man- 
hood out  of  their  children,"  are  to  be  suppressed.  Dra- 
matic and  imitative  poetry  are  not  to  be  allowed.  Educa- 
tion, marriage,  the  number  of  births,  the  occupations  of 
the  citixens  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  guardians  or  heads 
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of  the  state.  The  most  perfect  equality  of  conditions  and 
careers  is  to  be  preserved ;  the  women  are  to  have  slmilai 
training  with  the  men,  no  careers  and  no  ambition  are  to 
be  forbidden  to  them ;  the  inequality  and  rivalries  between 
rich  and  poor  are  to  cease,  because  all  will  be  provided  for 
by  the  state.  Other  cities  are  divided  against  themselves. 
"  An^  ordinary  city,  however  small,  is  in  fact  two  cities,  one 
the  city  of  the  poor,  the  other  of  the  rich,  at  war  with  one 
another"  {RambliCj  bk.  iv.  p.  249,  Jowett's  translation). 
But  this  ideal  state  is  to  be  a  perfect  unit ;  although  the 
citizens  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  capacity 
and  abilityj  there  is  none  of  the  exclusiveness  of  birth,  and 
no  inequality  is  to  break  the  accord  which  binds  all  the 
citizens,  both  male  and  female,  together  into  one  harmo 
nious  whole.  The  marvellous  comprehensiveness  of  the 
scheme  for  the  government  of  this  ideal  state  makes  it 
belong  as  much  to  the  modem  as  to  the  ancient  world. 
Many  of  the  social  problems  to  which  Plato  draws  atten- 
tion are  yet  unsolved,  and  some  are  in  process  of  solution 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  him.  He  is  not  appalled  by 
the  immensity  of  the  task  which  he  has  sketched  out  for 
himself  and  his  followers.  He  admits  that  there  are  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome,  but  he  ^ys  in  a  sort  of  parenthe- 
sis, "Nothing  great  is  easy."  He  refuses  to  be  satisfied 
with  half  measures  and  patchwork  reforms.  "Enough, 
my  friend  I  but  what  is  enough  while  anything  remains 
wanting?"  These  sentences  indicate  the  spirit  in  which 
philosophical  as  distinguished  from  practical  communists 
from  the  time  of  Plato  till  to-day  have  nndertaken  to  re- 
construct human  societv. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  titopia  has  very  many  of  , 

the  characteristics  of  The  BepubUe,  There  is  j^l 
in  it  the  same  wonderful  power  of  shakine  off*  ^^ 
the  prejudices  of  the  place  and  time  in  whicn  it  was  written. 
The  government  of  Utopia  is  described  as  founded  on  pop- 
ular election ;  community  of  goods  prevailed,  the  magis- 
trates distributed  the  instruments  of  production  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  wealth  resulting  from  their  industry 
was  shared  bv  alL  The  use  of  money  and  all  outward 
ostentation  of  wealth  were  forbidden.  All  meals  were 
taken  in  common,  and  they  were  rendered  attractive  by 
the  accompaniment  of  sweet  strains  of  music,  while  the 
air  was  filled  by  the  scent  of  the  most  aelicate  perfumes. 
Morels  ideal  state  differs  in  one  important  respect  from 
Plato's.  There  was  no  community  of  wives  in  Utopia. 
The  sacredness  of  the  family  relation  and  fidelity  to  the 
marriage  contract  were  recognized  by  More  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  wellbeing  of  modem  society.  Plato,  not- 
withstandinff  all  the  extraordinary  originality  with  which 
he  advocated  the  emancipation  of  women,  was  not  able  to 
free  himself  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  regarding  the 
wife  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  property  of  her  husMud. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  he  advocated  community  of  prop- 
erty led  him  also  to  advocate  community  of  wives.  He 
speEiks  of  "  the  poaeeenon  and  u»e  of  women  and  children," 
and  proceeds  to  show  how  this  possession  and  use  must  be 
regulated  in  his  ideal  state.  Modogamy  was  to  him  mere 
exclusive  possession  on  the  part  of  one  man  of  a  piece  of 

Property  which  ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
'he  circumstance  that  he  could  not  think  of  wives  other- 
wise than  as  the  property  of  their  husbands  only  makes  it 
the  more  remarkable  that  he  claimed  for  women  absolute 
equality  of  training  and  careers.  The  circumstance  that 
communists  have  so  frequently  wrecked  their  projects  by 
attacking  marriage  and  advocating  promiscuous  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  notion 
which  resards  a  wife  as  being  a  mere  item  among  the 
eoods  and  chattels  of  her  husband.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  evidence  of  the  survival  of  this  ancient  habit  of  mind. 
**  I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own,"  says  Petruchio. 
"  She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels." 

The  Pexfectionists  of  Oneida,  a  well-known  communistic 
society  in  the  United  States  which  has  put  into  practice 
community  of  wives,  or,  as  they  call  it,  complex  marriage, 
justify  their  extraordinary  social  system  by  affianing  that 
there  is  '*  no  intrinsic  difference  between  property  in  persons 
and  property  in  things;  and  that  the  same  spirit  which 
abolished  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  money  would  abolish^ 
if  circumstances  allowed  full  scope  to  it,  exclusiveness  in 
regard  to  women  and  children"  (Nordhofi^s  Oommumetic 
S^ietiee  of  the  United  States,  pp.  271-2).  It  is  this  notion 
of  a  wife  as  property  that  is  responsible  for  the  wild  opin- 
ions communists  have  often  held  in  &vor  of  a  community  j 
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of  wives  and  the  break-up  of  family  relations.  If  they  could 
shake  off  this  notion  and  take  hold  of  the  conception  of 
marriage  as  a  oontract,  there  is  no  reason  why  their  views 
on  the  community  of  property  should  lead  them  to  think 
that  this  contract  should  not  include  mutual  fidelity  and 
remain  in  force  during  the  life  of  the  contracting  parties. 
It  was  probably  not  this  conception  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion so  much  as  the  influence  of  Christianity  which  led  More 
to  discountenance  community  of  wives  in  Utopia.  It  is 
strance  that  the  same  influence  did  not  make  him  include 
the  aosence  of  slavery  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
ideal  state.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  in  Utopia 
the  anomaly  of  slavery  existing  side  by  side  with  institu- 
tions which  otherwise  embody  the  most  absolute  personal, 
political^  and  religious  freedom.  The  presence  of  slaves 
m  Utopia  is  made  use  of  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  practical 
diflSculties  of  communism,  viz.,  the  performance 'of  disagree- 
able work.  In  a  society  where  one  man  is  as  good  as  an- 
other, and  the  means  of  subsistence  are  guaranteed  to  all 
alike,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  tliat  it  would  be  difficult  to  en- 
sure the  performance  of  the  more  laborious,  dangerous, 
and  oflTensive  kinds  of  labor.  In  Utopia,  therefore,  we  are 
expressly  told  that  "all  the  uneasy  and  sordid  services'' 
are  performed  by  slaves.  The  institution  of  slavery  was 
also  made  supplementary  to  the  criminal  system  of  Utopia, 
as  the  slaves  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  crime ;  slavery  for  life  was  made  a  substitute  for 
papital  punishment. 
In  many  respects,  however,  More*s  views  on  the  labor 

auestion  were  vastly  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  and  in- 
eed  of  ours.  He  repeats  the  indignant  protest  of  the 
Bepublic  that  existing  society  b  a  warfare  between  rich 
anu  poor.  "  The  rich."  he  says,  "  devise  every  means  by 
which  they  may  in  tlie  first  place  secure  to  themselves 
what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take  to  their 
own  use  and  profit,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  work 
and  labor  of  the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  decide  on 
adopting  these  devices  in  the  name  of  the  public,  then  they 
become  law."  One  might  imagine  these  words  had  been 
quoted  from  the  programme  of  the  International  Society, 
so  completely  is  their  tone  in  sympathy  with  the  hardships 
of  the  poor  m  all  ages.  More  shared  to  the  full  the  keen 
sympathy  with  the  hopeless  misery  of  the  poor  which  has 
been  the  strong  motive  power  of  nearly  all  speculative 
communism.  The  liPe  of  tlie  poor  as  he  saw  it  was  so 
wretched  that  he  said,  *'  Even  %  beast's  life  seems  enviable!" 
Besides  community  of  goods  and  ecjuality  of  conditions, 
More  advocated  other  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Although  the  hours  of  labor  were  limited 
to  six  a  day  there  was  no  scarcity,  for  in  Utopia  every  one 
worked  ;  there  was  no  idle  class,  no  idle  individual  even. 
The  importance  of  this  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is 
insisted  on  by  More  in  a  passage  remarkable  for  the  im- 
portance which  he  attaclies  to  tlie  industrial  condition  of 
women.  ^  And  this  you  will  easily  apprehend,"  he  says, 
'*  if  you  consider  how  great  a  part  of  all  other  nations  b 
quite  i41e.  First,  women  generally  do  little,  who  are  the 
half  of  mankind."  Translated  into  modern  language  his 
proposals  comprise  universal  compulsory  education,  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  six  a  day,  the  most 
modem  principles  of  sanitary  reform,  a  complete  revision 
of  criminal  l^islation,  and  the  most  absolute  religious 
toleration.  The  romantic  form  which  Sir  Thomas  More 
l^ave  to  his  dream  of  a  new  social  order  found  many  im- 
itators. The  Uiopia  may  be  regarded  as  a  prototype  of 
Campanella's  City  of  the  Srni,  Harrington's  Oceana,  fiacon's 
ycva  AtlarUiSf  Defoe's  -Essay  of  Prefects,  F^nelon's  V<tyage 
doM  PIsle  des  Plaiairs,  and  other  works  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  communists  have 
Mlucmtkm.  n^^e  a  great  point  of  the  importance  of  uni- 
versal education.  All  ideal  communes  have 
been  provided  by  their  authors  with  a  perfect  machinery 
for  securing  the  education  of  every  child.  One  of  the  first 
things  done  in  every  attempt  to  carry  communistic  theories 
into  practice  has  been  to  establish  a  good  school  and  guar- 
antee education  to  every  child.  The  first  impulse  to  na- 
tional education  in  the  present  century  probably  sprang 
from  the  very  marked  success  of  Bobert  Owen's  schools  in 
connection  with  the  cotton  mills  at  New  Lanark.  At  a 
time  (1806)  when  popular  education  was  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible condition,  Owen,  as  manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
Kew  Lanark  ^lills,  proposed  to  his  partners  to  spend 


£5000  upon  new  schools.  They  not  unnatarally  oljected  * 
to  an  expenditure  at  that  time  quite  unprecedented ;  where* 
upon  Owen  bought  his  partners  out  for  £84,000,  and  took 
his  own  course  upon  the  educational  system  he  had  brongfat 
forward.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  communists  hare 
seldom  or  never  relied  on  their  peculiar  system  alone  foi 
the  regeneration  of  society.  Community  of  goods  has  in- 
deed been  their  central  idea,  but  they  have  almoet  iDvarit 
ably  supported  it  by  other  projects  of  leas  questionable 
utility.  Compulsory  education,  free  trade,  and  law  reform, 
the  various  movements  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the' condition  of  women,  have  found  their  earliest  advo- 
cates among  theoretical  and  practical  communists.  The 
communists  denounce  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  the  hopeless  poverty  of  the  poor,  side  by  side  witli 
the  self-regarding  luxury  of  the  rich,  seems  to  them  to  aj 
aloud  to  heaven  for  the  creation  of  a  new  social  organia 
tion.  They  proclaim  the  necessity  of  sweeping  away  the 
institution  of  private  property,  and  insist  that  this  great 
revolution,  accompanied  by  universal  education,  free-trade, 
a  perfect  administration  of  justice,  and  a  due  limitation  of 
the  numbers  of  the  community,  would  put  an  end  to  half 
the  self-made  distresses  of  humanity.  Has  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  a  similarly  happy  result  might  be  at- 
tained if  all  these  subsidiary  reforms  were  carried  out, 
leaving;  the  principles  of  private  property  and  oompetitioo 
to  their  own  predominance  in  the  economic  world?  If 
the  principles  of  communism  and  of  private  property  are 
to  be  fairly  compared,  the  comparison  must  not  be  between 
communism  as  it  might  be  and  private  property  as  it  ia 
Communism  to  be  successful  requires  to  be  accompanied 
by  important  reforms,  toward  which  existing  society  found- 
ed on  private  property  is  gradually  finding  its  way.  The 
power  which  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  shown 
of  adapting  itself  to  altered  circumstances,  and  of  assim- 
ilating by  slow  degrees  the  more  valuable  concomitants  of 
the  most  revolutionary  theories,  is  strong  proof  that  it  does 
not  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  summary  manner  advo- 
cated by  the  communists. 

We  find  in  many  socialistic  writings  of  thirty  jj^^ 
or  forty  years  ago  the  assumption  expressed  or  bUdc  oa 
implied  that,  in  society  as  it  is,  the  most  valu-  f^*^^ 
able  and  essential  rerorms  are  impracticable.  {!^|^' 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  for  instance,  in  his  oook  called 
L*  Organvsalwn  du  Travail^  first  publbhed  in  1839,  says  that 
in  the  existing  order  of  society  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  masses  would  be  daneerous, — would,  in  fact,  be 
impossible.  This,  if  true,  would  be  the  strongest  possible  in- 
dictment against  the  existing  order  of  society.  But  hov 
have  events  falsified  the  assumptions  made  in  the  foUoirinf 
passage?  ''On  a  vu  pourquoi,  dans.le  syst^e  actuel, 
r^ucation  des  enfants  du  peuple  ^tait  impossible.  . . . 
Beaucoup  d'esprits  s^rieux  pensent  qu'il  serait  dangereox 
aujonrdMiui  de  r^pandre  Tinstruction  dans  lea  rangs  dii  peu- 
ple, et  lis  ont  raison.  Mais  comment  ne  s'aperpoivent-ils  pas 
que  ce  danger  de  T^ucation  est  une  preuve  accablante  de 
r absurdity  de  notre  ordre  social  ?  Dans  cet  ordre ^social, 
tout  est  faux:  le  travail  u'y  est  pas  en  honneur;  les  pro* 
fessions  les  plus  utiles  y  sont  dddaign^es ;  un  laboreor  y 
est  tout  au  plus  un  objet  de  compassion,  et  on  n'a  pas  asset 
de  couronnes  pour  une  danseuse.  VoiJJ^  voili  poarquoi 
r^ucation  du  peuple  est  un  danger!"  (p.  100).  Henc^ 
he  concludes,  a  social  revolution  ought  to  be  attempted: 
a  new  system  of  society  ought  to  be  introduced  ;^  the  old 
system  of  society  is,  he  says,  so  "full  of  iniquities"  that 
it  cannot  co-exist  with  a  difiusion  of  education  among  the 
people.  Even  at  the  time  when  these  words  were  written 
tliere  was  much  to  sliow  that  they  were  not  true.  Since 
they  were  written  the  spread  of  education  has  been  most 
general  in  those  countries  in  which  the  old  social  order, 
founded  on  private  property  and  competition,  is  unshaken. 
Germany,  Scotland,  and  America  have  an  educated  people 
and  they  are  distineuished  among  other  countries  for  pos- 
sessing a  peaceful,  law-abiding,  and  order-loving  populs^ 
tion.  So  far  from  education  Ming  a  danger  to  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property,  nearly  every  one  has  been  con- 
vinced by  events  that  it  is  much  more  seriously  threaten- 
ed by  ignorance  and  the  helpless  desperation  i^oranco 
brings ;  and  the  old  order  of  society  has  recognised  the 
necessity  of  protectingitself  by  the  diffusion  of  education. 

L*  Organization  dulVavail  furnishes  another  ^^^5^ 
example  of  the  mistake  communists  often  make  to  MukiBi 
in  thinking  it  i.  u^^^;^  ^y&i^Tg(t 
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Qpode  down  in  order  to  bring  about  some  desirable  eco-' 
Domic  change.  M.  Louis  Blauc  is  describing  the  organ- 
iotion  neoessai^  for  the  establishment  of  his  "ateliers 
nationaox/'  which  became  so  famous  nine  years  later 
when  the  eloquent  author  of  L*  OrganwUion  du  Travail 
WIS  a  member  of  the  Government  of  1848.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  place  occupied  by  the  credit  and  banking  sys- 
tem in  the  existing  economical  order  of  society.  *'  Que 
doit  6tre  le  cr^it?  Un  moyen  de  founiir  des  instruments 
de  traTail  an  travailleur.  Aujourd'hui,  nous  Tavons 
mootr^  ailleurs"  (in  an  article  in  the  Bevue  de  Progr^ 
called  "Question  des  Banqnes  ")  " le  cr^it  est  tout  autre 
chose.  Les  banques  ne  pr6tent  qu'au  riche.  Voulussent- 
ellcs  pr6ter  au  pauvre,  elles  ne  le  pourraient  pas  sans 
coorir  aux  ablmes.  Les  banques  constitu^s  au  point  de 
Tne  indiriduel  ne  sauraient  done  jamais  6tre,  quoi  qu'on 
hme,  qu'un  proc4da  admirabiement  imaging  pour  rendre 
les  riches  plus  riches  et  lee  puissants  plus  puissants. 
Toojoun  le  monooole  sous  le  dehors  de  la  liberty,  toujours 
le  monopole  sous  les  apparences  du  progrds  1  VOrgontaor 
(ioa  propose  "  (that  of  the  national  workshops)  '*  couperait 
coart  k  tant  a'iniquit6<.  Cette  portion  de  b^n^fices, 
^ecialement  et  invariablement  consacr^  IL  Tagrandisse- 
nieot  de  I'atelier  social  par  le  recrutement  des  travailleurs, 
toili  le  cr^it.  Maintenant,  qu'avez  yous  besoin  des 
bsoqaes?  Supprimez-les "  (pp.  07-^).  This  passage  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  communistic 
writers  are  inclined  to  treat  social  and  economic  problems. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  observed  tliat  the  banking  system  at  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote  was  in  some  respects  defective. 
From  the  nature  of  their  business  and  the  security  they 
were  obliged  from  motives  of  self-preservation  to  demand, 
the  banks  lent  only  to  those  who  were  able  to  give  them 
that  security,  i.e.,  to  the  rich.  Even  this  statement  re- 
(quires  some  modiiication  unless  in  the  expression  "the 
nch"  is  included  every  struggling  farmer  or  tradesman 
wno  is  helped  over  a  time  of  pecuniary  difficulty  by  the 
credit  afibitled  to  him  by  his  banker.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  banks  'did  not  give  credit  to  the  labor- 
ing classes.  Credit,  urig^es  M.  Louis  Blanc,  which  ought 
to  be  a  means  of  furnishing  the  instruments  of  production 
to  the  laborer,  is  in  reality  no  such  thing.  What  is  the 
remedy  which  he  suggests  for  this  deficiency  in  the  credit 
qretem  ?  An  entire  reorganization  of  the  industrial  world, 
in  which  every  laborer  will  be  supplied  by  the  state  with 
the  tools  and  raw  materials  which  his  work  requires.  If 
this  proposed  reorganization  were  adopted  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  scarcity  of  credit,  and  as  for  banks,  he  cries 
triiunphsntly,  they  would  no  longer  be  necessary;  let 
them  be  put  down. 

It  is  not  M.  Louis  Blanc  only  who  observed 
^^^  that  the  ordinary  banking  system  cannot,  from 

Gmaany.  ^^"^  ^^  security,  afford  to  make  advances  to 
the  laboring  classes.  Herr  Schulze-Delitzsch 
noted  the  same  fact,  but  the  remedy  whicli  he  suggested, 
ind  which  has  been  carried  out  with  such  great  success  in 
Germany,  is  very  different  from  the  heroic  treatment 
recommended  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  M. 
Blanc.  The  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  banss  which  began 
to  be  established  in  Germany  in  the  year  1851  are  asso- 
ciations of  artisans  formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  the 
members  to  obtain  by  means  of  credit  the  capital  necessary 
to  production.  These  associations  are  entirely  self-sup- 
porting; they  have  supplanted  nothing,  they  have  up- 
rooted nothing.  Their  success,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
ordinary  banking  system,  has  strengthened  it  by  supplying 
one  of  its  deficiencies.  The  individual  workman  cannot 
obtain  an  advance  of  capital  upon  credit  because  he  can- 
not give  adequate  security  that  it  will  be  repaid.  But  the 
credit  banks  are  associations  of  workmen  who  are  jointly 
and  severally  resi>onsible  for  the  repayment  of  loans  made 
to  any  one  of  their  number.  A  member  of  one  of  these 
aaiociations  can  through  its  meann  obtain  a  loan  on  favor- 
able terms,  because  the  principle  of  the  unlimited  liability 
of  each  of  the  members  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan  made 
to  any  one  of  them  affords  the  means  of  ofiering  to  the 
lender  most  ample  and  sufficient  security.  The  fact  that 
the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  is  strictly  maintained 
ii  really  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  security  which 
the  association  is  able  to  give  to  those  who  advance  capital 
to  it  If  this  principle  were  relaxed  it  is  more  than 
doabtfal  whether  the  security  offered  by  the  association 
voold  be  sufficiently  good  to  ensure  advances  of  capital 


being  made  to  its  members  on  remunerative  terms.  The 
unlimited  liability  of  each  for  the  debts  of  all  necessitates 
great  caution  before  a  new  member  can  be  elected  into  one 
of  these  associations.  The  circumstances  and  previous 
career  of  candidates  for  membership  are  moat  carefully 
inquired  into.  They  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
their  previous  character  and  industry,  and  they  are  r^ 
quired  to  give  substantial  proof  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  share  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  of  the  association 
by  becoming  shareholders  m  it.  Care,  however,  is  taken 
to  elect  no  one  who  is  not  a  6ona  fidt  workman.  The 
capital  re(|uired  for  making  loans  is  partly  obtained  from 
the  subscriptions  of  members,  but  the  principal  part  of  it 
is  obtained  in  the  open  market,  where  the  association, 
being  able  to  offer  good  security,  can  obtain  money  on 
reasonable  terms. 

The  success  of  these  associations  has  been  most  striking. 
In  1865  there  were  961  credit  banks  in  existence  in 
Germany.  Of  these  498  sent  in  a  report  of  their  financial 
condition  to  the  central  bureau,  and  their  accounts  showed 
that  they  then  possessed  nearly  170,000  members,  and  that 
the  money  annually  advanced  was  e^ual  to  £10,000,000 
sterling.  As  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  time  when 
these  reports  were  sent  in,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
associations  has  during  the  interval  been  uninterrupted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  oelieve  that  the  number  of  members 
and  the  amount  of  the  loans  would  at  the  present  time 
show  a  very  considerable  increase.  The  very  remarkable 
success  of  the  credit  banks  is  an  instance  of  what  great 
things  can  be  done  by  self-help  and  without  initiating  any 
attack  on  the  existing  order  of  economic  life.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  pleasing  aspects  of  oommqnism  that  communists 
not  only  do  not  attempt  themselves  to  bring  about  bv  similar 
means  an  amelioration  in  the  economic  condition  of  society, 
but  they  have  often  eone  out  of  their  way  to  pour  contempt 
and  ridicule  on  sudi  reforms  as  that  introduced  by  Herr 
Schulze-Delitzsch.  The  establishment  of  the  credil  banks 
was  looked  on  with  great  disfavor  by  the  German  com- 
munists. Their  leader,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  published  a 
book,  said  to  be  the  most  important  of  his  economic  writings, 
in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  the  credit  banks  and  the  co- 
operative system  generally  (Herr  Sckuke-DditMaehy  Der 
OKonomuehe  Julian,  oder  KapiUU  und  Arbeit,  Berlin,  1864 ; 
Dem  deutschen  Arbeitastande  und  den  deuUehen  Bourgeoiaie 
geun'dmet).  Co-operation,  he  saw,  made  no  attack  on  the 
principles  of  private  property  and  competition ;  and  it  was 
these  principles  which  he  had  set  himself  to  destroy.  The 
good  achieved  by  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  did  not  appear  to  him  to  outweigh  the  evils  which 
he  oelieved  to  be  associated  witli  every  circumstance  that 
favored  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  private  hands.  Co- 
operation, he  urges,  is  only  improved  capitalism,  and  the 
very  improvement  by  making  it  more  formidable  seemed 
only  to  make  it  more  hateful  to  him. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  all 
means  of  improving  the  existing  condition  of  so-  |br"pouScU 
ciety  without  changing  the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  liberalism, 
communists  have  often  shown  great  contempt 
for  political  liberalism.  The  changes  proposed  and  carried 
^out  by  political  liberals  are  condemned  by  the  communists 
as  a  mere  patching  up  of  an  essentially^  worthless  fabric 
which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  anything  better  can  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  At  the  time  when  the  agitation 
for  the  Beform  Bill  carried  in  1832  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  English  politicians,  Robert  Owen  took  an  op- 
portunity of  proclaiming  in  public  his  belief  in  the  utter 
futility  of  all  political  reform.  The  German  communists, 
or  socialists  as  they  are  often  called,  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  very  emphatic  in  expressing  themselves  in  a  sim- 
ilar strain.  The  following  passag^  taken  from  the  writings 
of  Earl  Marx,  a  member  of  the  International  Society,  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  views  of  the  Grerman  school 
of  communism  on  the  value  and  results  of  political  lib- 
eralism : — 

"  Although  the  liberals  have  not  carried  out  their  prin> 
ciples  in  any  land  as  yet  completely,  still  tlie  attempts 
which  have  been  made  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  useless- 
ness  of  their  efforts.  They  endeavored  to  free  labor,  but 
only  succeeded  in  subjecting  it  more  completely  under  the 
yoke  of  capital ;  they  aimed  at  setting  at  liberty  all  labor 
powers,  ana  only  riveted  the  chains  of  misery  which  held 
them  bound ;  they  wanted  to  release  the  bondman  from  the 
clod,  and  deprived  him  of  the  soil  on  which  he  stood  by  j 
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bayinf^  up  the  land ;  they  yearaed  for  a  happy  coDdition 
of  society,  and  only  created  saperfluity  on  one  hand  and 
dire  want  on  the  other ;  they  aesired  to  secure  for  merit 
its  own  honorable  reward,  and  only  made  it  the  slave  of 
wealth  ;  they  wanted  to  abolish  all  monopolies^  and  placed 
in  their  stead  the  monster  monopoly,  capital ;  they  wanted 
to  do  away  with  all  wars  between  nation  and  nation,  and 
kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war ;  they  tried  to  get  rid  of 
the  state,  and  yet  have  multiplied  its  burdens;  they 
wanted  to  make  education  the  common  property  of  ail,  and 
made  it  the  privilege  of  the  rich;  thev  aimed  at  the 
greatest  moral  improvement  of  society,  and  have  only  left 
«t  in  a  state  of  rotten  immorality ;  thev  wanted,  to  say  all 
«n  a  word,  unbounded  liberty,  and  have  produced  the 
meanest  servitude  j  they  wanted  the  reverse  of  all  which 
they  actually  obtained,  and  have  thus  given  a  proof  that 
liberalism  in  all  its  ramifications  is  nothing  but  a  perfect 
Utopia." 

BearingB  of  .^^^  condition  of  England  is  often  pointed  at 
oonditlon  triumphantly  by  communists  of  other  countries 
of  England  as  a  complete  condemnation  of  the  principles 
munima.  ®^  private  property,  capitalism,  and  competi- 
tion. Lassalle,  Marx,  Louis  Blanc,  and  others 
quote  passages  from  bluebooks,  speeches  of  English  states- 
men, and  writing  of  our  public  men  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  poor  is  painted  in  the  darkest  colors. 
In  England,  they  say,  ^or  the  last  half  century  vou  have 
had  liberalism  in  the  ascendant ;  ^ou  have  had  free  trade, 
you  have  had  an  enei*getic  and  industrious  people;  the 
amount  of  capital  eager  for  employment  is  practically  un- 
limited; competition  has  had  in  nearly  every  brandi  of 
trade  the  most  unrestricted  development.  In  England,  if 
anywhere,  we  may  surely  look  for  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfection  of  which  the  present  economic  condition  of 
society  is  capable.  Then  th6y  proceed  to  quote  passages 
from  jparliamentary  speeches  and  official  reports,  and 
from  English  writers  on  political  economy,  all  bearing 
witness  to  the  terrible  poverty  and  squalor  in  which  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  the  laborinf;  class  in  this  country  spend 
their  lives.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  m  the  book  already  referred 
to^  quoted  from  Lord  Lytton's  England  and  the  English  a 
passage  showing  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  nutriment 
consumed  by  the  inmates  of  our  jails  and  workhouses  were 
at  that  time  far  in  excess  of  what  could  be  obtained  by  the 
wages  of  the  frugal  and  industrious  workingman.  Marx 
cites  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Hunter's  report  to 
tlie  Privy  Council  (1862-3)  on  the  domiciliary  condition 
of  the  agricultural  laborer: — "The  means  of  existence 
of  the  hind  are  fixed  at  the  ver^  lowest  possible  scale. 
What  he  gets  in  wages  and  domicile  is  not  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  profit  produced  by  his  work.  His  means 
of  subsistence  are  always  treated  as  a  fixed  quantity ;  as 
for  any  further  reduction  of  his  income  he  may  say  nihU 
habeo;  nihil  euro.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  future ;  he  has 
reached  zero,  a  point  from  which  dates  the  farmer's  calcu- 
lation. Come  what  may  he  takes  no  interest  in  either  for- 
tune or  misfortune.'' 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  remedy  which  com- 
munism suggests  for  so  melancholy  a  <x>ndition  as  that 
here  described,  it  is  surely  useful  that  the  attention  of 
people  who  have  "much  soods  laid  up  for  many  years" 
should  be  forcibly  arrested,  and  that  they  should' be  made 
to  consider  wh^  it  is  that  in  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  laboring 
classes  b  so  bad  thai  it  can  hardl^  be  made  worse.  But 
at  present  there  is  a  general  conviction  that  the  remedy 
proposed  by  communists  is  one  which  it  would  be  over^ 
whelmingly  difficult  to  apply,  and  it  is  also  believed  that 
even  if  it  were  applied  it  would  be  of  doubtful  efficacy. 
Some  of  the  most  obvious  difficulties  associated  with  the 
practical  adoption  of  communism  have  been  already  ad- 
verted to.  The  social,  political,  and  industrial  edifice 
which  is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  effi^rt  and  sacrifice 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  adoption  of  communism;  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  society  from  its  very 
foundations;  and  society,  like  a  constitution,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  cannot  be  made — it  must  grow.  Then  also 
the  efficacy  of  communism  as  a  remedy  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  poor  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  To 
what  cause  may  be  assigned  most  of  the  pauperism,  misery, 
and  squalor  which  hang  like  a  cloud  over  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  the  laboring  classes?  What  was  the  principal 
agency  which  brought  about  calamities  like  the  Irish  and 


the  Orissa  famines  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  thsM 
questions, — the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Many  communistic  writers  have  paasionately 
denied  this,  and  have  denounced  with  all  the  fervor  of  emo- 
tional natures  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Malthus  that  pop- 
ulation tends  to  increase  faster  than  subsistenoe  is  capable 
of  being  increased.  No  one,  however,  has  *t-  pj,  . 
tempted  to  throw  doubt  on  the  mun  fact  on  ^^ 
which  the  Malthusian  doctrine  rests,  that  every-  aiaSrai. 
where,  except  in  very  new  countries  with  a  large 
extent  of  unoccupied  fertile  land,  checks  on  population  are 
in  active  operation.  These  checks  must  exist  everywhere 
where  population  does  not  increase  at  its  greatest  possible 
speed.  Under  favorable  conditions  population  sometimei 
has  doubled  itself  in  20  years.  Professor  Caimes  hag 
stated  that  in  Ireland  the  population  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  the  38  years  between  1767  and  1805.  At  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  ten  years  ending  1870,  the  population  of 
England  would  double  itself  in  63  years,  that  of  France  la 
265  years.  In  France  and  England,  therefore^  checks  on 
population  are,  in  a  varying  degree,  in  active  operation; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  old  countries.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  checks 
on  population  in  actual  operation.  They  majr  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  carrying  with  it  nothing  but  mis- 
ery and  degradation,  the  second  implying  a  high  degree  of 
self-restraint,  independence,  and  foresight,  in  the  first 
class  mav  be  placed  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  all  the 
diseases  incident  to  insufficient  food  and  overcrowding. 
In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  prudential  restraints  od 
marriage  and  on  the  number  of  births  to  eaeh  marriace^ 
and  emigration.  Every  circumstance  which  weakens  the 
efficiency  of  the  checks  on  population  comprised  in  the 
second  class  necessariljr  adds  to  the  force  of  the  checb 
which  we  have  placed  in  the  first  class.  In  other  word^ 
any  circumstance  which  relaxes  the  force  of  the  prudential 
checks  on  population  tends  to  produce  the  miseries  of 
famine,  scarcity,  and  "  starvation  diseases."  What  would 
be  the  efifect  of  communism  on  the  population  question? 
Would  it  strengthen  or  weaken  the  motives  which  pro- 
mote a  prudential  limitation  of  numbers  ?  Nearly  all  com- 
munists, whether  theoretical  or  practical,  have  hxxA  in 
one  way  or  another  the  population  question.  The  solu- 
tions they  have  offered  differ  widel^r.  Let  us  first  see  what 
the  greatest  of  theoretical  communists  have  had  to  say  on 
the  subject. . 

Plato  seems  to  have  thought  the  matter  *"*  co  trolof 
easy  one,  and  says  that  the  guardians  of  his  m^riaces 
state  must  control  tlie  number  of  births.  In  and  birttaa. 
Utopia  the  age  at  which  men  and  women  were 
allowed  to  marry  was  fixed  by  the  state,  and  all  irr^Ur> 
ities  in  defiance  of  this  rule  were  to  be  severely  punished. 
The  population  was  also  to  be  kept  within  certain  limits 
by  means  of  migration,  emigration,  or  colonisation.  But 
the  theoretical  communists  of  modem  times  have  hardly 
found  words  strong  enough  to  express  their  detestation  of 
the  principle  that  any  limitation  is  desirable  to  the  pos- 
sible number  of  births.  The  writings  of  Malthus  are 
spoken  of  as  "  an  outrage  on  household  life.''  His  lan- 
guage, it  is  said,  "  brutalized  the  purest  feelings  of  domes- 
ticity." M.  Louis  Blanc  inveighs  against  the  doctrmes 
of  political  economists,  and  protests  that  they  are  blas- 
pheming God  when  they  say  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
poor  would  be  promoted  by  a  limitation  of  the  population. 
Why  are  you  not  logical  ?  he  cries.  If  you  were  you  would 
recommend  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  put  to 
death  I  And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  '^'cette  gn- 
omic politique  sans  entrailles  dont  Bicardo  a  si  complaisa- 
ment  posd  Jes  premisses,  et  dont  Malthus  a  tir^  avec  iant 
de  sang-froid  fhorrible  conclusion.  Cette  ^nomie  pol- 
itique portait  en  elle  m6me  un  vice  qui  devait  la  rendre 
fatale  k  TAngleterre  et  au  monde"  (L*  OrganmUion  da 
Travail,  p.  71).  Practical  communists  have  not,  however, 
met  the  population  question  in  the  spirit  indicated  b^  these 
quotations.  Several  of  the  most  successful  realixatioos  of 
communistic  life  have  maintained  the  strictest  cdiba<7 
among  their  members.  The  Essenes,  who  practised  com- 
munity of  goods  before  the  Christian  era,  were  a  sect  com- 
posed entirely  of  men,  who  lived  in  seclusion  firom  the 
world,  and  were  in  many  important  respects  the  prototypes 
of  Christian  hermits  or  monks.  ^    ^ 

Two  of  the  most  important  communistic  societies  of  the 
United  States  have  also  miide  ceUbacvaDuM^tUl  featozt 
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of  their  ffjrstem.'  The  "  Economites*'  and  the  "  Shakers," 
the  Bocieties  to  which  reference  is  made^  have  existed  since 
1805  and  1792  respectively.  They  are  strictly  celibate, 
their  numbers  bein^  recruited  by  converts  from  the  outside 
world  and  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  adoption  of  pauper 
children  and  orphans  from  neighboring  towns.  Other 
communistic  societies  maintain  the  authority  of  the  heads 
of  the  society  to  limit  the  number  of  marriages.  The 
Spartan  Grovemment,  which  in  many  important  respects 
ms  communistic,  exercised  the  most  absolute  control  over 
the  increase  of  population.  Among  the  Moravians  mar- 
riage is  not  permitted  to  take  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  society,  who  furnish  the  newly-married 
couples  with  a  saitable  marriage-portion.  The  Separatists, 
an  American  community  of  German  origin,  established  in 
1817,  favor  celibacy,  although  they  do  not  enforce  it.  No 
marriage  can  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees 
of  the  society ;  ana  tliey  further  discourage  marriage  by 
entering  among  the  articles  of  their  religion  a  declaration 
of  their  belief  that  celibacy  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will  than  marriage.  The  Amana  community  also, 
a  Qerman  society  in  the  United  States,  which  dates  its 
origin  from  early  in  the  last  century,  discourages  marriage 
among  its  members.  No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  before 
he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Mr.  Nordhoff  relates  that 
the  reason  for  this  rule  was  explained  to  him  by  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  Amana  Society  in  these  words, — "They" 
(the  young  men)  **  have  few  cares  in  life,  and  would  marry 
too  early  for  their  own  good — food  and  lodging  being 
secored  them — ^if  there  were  not  a  rule  upon  the  subject." 
The  religious  tone  of  the  community  is  also  set  against 
marriage.  "  In  the  Amana  Church  there  are  three  classes, 
orders,  or  grades,  the  highest  consisting  of  those  members 
who  have  manifested  in  their  lives  the  greatest  spiritual- 
ity and  piety.  Now  if  the  newly-married  couple  should 
have  belonged  for  years  to  this  highest  class,  their  wed- 
ding would  put  them  down  into  the  lowest,  or  the  'chil- 
dren's order,*  for  a  year  or  two  until  they  had  won  their 
slow  way  back  by  deepening  piety"  ( Nordhoff 's  Cfcwi- 
mmidie  Societies  of  the  United  Stales,  pp.  36-7).  Even  the 
Perfectionists,  whose  extraordinary  system  of  "complex 
marriage"  has  been  already  referred  to,  take  many  pre- 
cautions against  a  superabundant  population.  The  num- 
ber of  births  is  controlled  by  the  heads  of  the  society. 
The  founder  of  the  community  writes  as  follows:  *' Pre- 
vious to  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  refrained  from 
the  usual  rate  of  child-bearing  for  several  reasons — finan- 
cial and  otherwise."  Even  when  the  number  of  births 
was  increased  it  was  stated  that  they  were  purposely  kept 
within  such  limits  that  "judicious  moral  and  spiritual 
care,  with  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,"  could  be 
guaranteed  to  every  child  (Nordhoff,  p.  276).  The  prac- 
tical answer  made  bv  communists  to  the  population  ques- 
tion, even  in  so  wealthy  a  country  as  America,  in  which 
pnoccupied  fertile  land  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained, 
is  that  a  strict  limitation  of  numbers  is  absolutely  essential 
to  their  social  and  industrial  well-being.  As  a  matter  of 
iact  the  population  of  nearly  all  the  American  comniunis- 
tic  societies  has  not  increased  at  all,  but  has  greatly  de- 
clined during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  number  of  Sliakers, 
for  instance,  in  1823  was  3800;  their  number  in  1874  was 
2415.  The  Icarians,  the  only  American  community  which 
makes  marriage  compulsory,  have  declined  in  twenty-five 
years  from  1500  to  65. 

It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  conclude  from  these  facts 
that  the  general  adoption  of  communism  would  tend  to 
strengtiien  the  prudential  checks  on  population.  We  have 
seen  tliat  modern  communists,  when  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  actual  experience  of  the  dailv  working  of  the  sys- 
tem they  advocate,  have  vigorously  denounced  the  theory 
CommuDlfl-  ^^^  practice  of  Malthusianism.  The  American 
tie  inter-  communities  have  declined  in  numbers  partly 
wUh  ?  ^"  consequence  of  the  adoption  in  two  of  them 
mestic  Ufe.  ^^  celibacy  as  a  religious  principle.  It  is  also 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  tlieir 
numbers  have  fallen  off  partly  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
attractive conditions  of  communistic  life.  The  young  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  not  unfrequently  leave  them  when 
they  arrive  at  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  routine  and 
absence  of  spontaneity  of  communistic  life  is  a  weight  to 
yooD^  and  active  minds  that  is  not  counter-balanced  bv 
tecunty  from  want,  or  what  has  been  called  a  bread-and- 
butter  prosperity.     The  numbers  of  marriages  and  of 
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births  have  been  controlled  in  other  of  these  societies  in 
virtue  of  the  absolute  despotism  which  is  vested  in  their 
chie&  ;  individual  liberty  is  entirely  suspended ;  the  small* 
est  minutiae  of  the  daily  life  of  their  members  is  regulated 
from  headquarters.    A  government  which  decides  at  what 
hour  its  subjects  shall  go  to  bed  at  night  and  rise  in  the 
morning ;  which  prescribes  the  color,  shape,  and  material 
of  the  dresses  worn,  the  time  of  meals,  the  quality  of  the 
food  consumed,  the  daily  task  apportioned  to  each  member ; 
which  enforces  a  rule  that  each  of  its  subjects  shall  leave 
every  morning  a  notice  stating  at  what  exact  spot  he  or 
she  will  be  found  during  each  nour  of  the  day ;  a  govern- 
ment which  can  do  all  Uiese  things  will  find  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  the  number  of  marriages  and  births. 
Mr.  Nordhoff  states  that  "  the  fundamental  principle  of 
communal  life  is  the  subordination  of  the  individual's  will 
to  the  general  interest  or  the  general  will ;  practically  this 
takes  the  shapo  of  unquestioning  obedience  by  the  mem- 
bers towards  ihe  elders  or  clilefs  of  their  society."    If, 
however,  communism  were  adopted  throughout  a  whole 
nation,  the  minute  despotism  which  now  distinguishes  the 
government  of  existing  communistic  societies,  and  which 
furnishes  them  with  an  effectual  control  over  the  growth 
of  population,  would  cease  to  be  possible;  or  if,  indeed,  it 
should  ever  become  possible  it  would  be  through  the  care- 
ful suppression  of  individual  liberty,  and   through  the    . 
strenuous  encouragement  of  evervthing  which  tended  to 
destroy  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  to  build 
up  the  absolute  power  of  tlie  state.    A  people  who  pur- 
chased material  prosperity  at  the  price  of  their  liberty 
would  strike  a  bad  bargain,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  marriages  and 
births  which  is  enforced  by  the  central  authority  in  a  com- 
munistic society  can  be  ejected  by  voluntary  self-control 
in  a  society  based  on  private  property  and  competition. 
The  difference,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  population  question 
is  concerned,  between  communism  and  private  property  is 
whethei;  the  necessary  restraint  upon  the  possible  number 
of  births  shall  proceed  from  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
state,  or  whether  it  shall  proceed  from  the  combined  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  self-control,  and  parental  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves.    It  should  be  re- 
membered that  what  communism  professes  to  be  able  to  do 
is  to  ensure  to  every  member  of  a  communistic  society  an 
ample  supply  of  Uie  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 
If  tlie  population  question  is  pressing  now  when  the  work- 
house and  parochial  relief  are  the  only  refuge  of  those  who 
cannot  maintain  themselves,  would  it  not  become  much 
more  pressing  if  a  man  could  obtain  freely,  and  without  - 
fulfilling  any  disagreeable  conditions,  food,   house,   and 
clothing  for  himself  and  as  many  children  as  he  chose  to 
bring  into  existence  ?    It  is  this  consideration  which  has 
forced  upon  the  government  of  communistic  societies  the 
control  of  the  marriages  and   births  cf  their  members. 
Even  where  the  principles  of  communism  are  adopted  in 
so  very  materially  modified  a  form  as  they  are  in  our  poor- 
law  system,  legislative  control  over  population  has  been 
enforced.    The  regulation  which  separates  man  and  wife 
in  tlie  workhouse  is  a  practical  recognition  of  the  principle 
that,  where  the  State  guarantees  a  maintenance,  it  must,  in 
self-protection,  exercise  control  over  the  numbers  of  those 
dependent  on  it  for  support.    Self-help  brings  with  it  self- 
control  ;  state-help  makes  state-control  Indispensable.    In 
the  present  economic  condition  of  societv  the  solution  of 
the  population  question  is  not  to  be  found  in  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  stale,  as  communism  has  done,  absolute  con- 
trol over  domestic  life.    The  solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  sought  in  education,  in  an  improved  standard  of  com- 
fort and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  not  to 
sink  below  it,  and  in  a  reform  of  the  most  communistic 
portion  of  our  poor-law  system, — llie  lavish  distribution  of 
out-door  relief. 

There  are  some  charges  made  against  com-    self-lnter- 
munism  whicli  may  be  brought  with  at  least   estaaa 
equal  force  against  the  economic  and  industrial    motiTe  to 
arrangements  which  now  prevail.    One  of  these    *     * 
is  that  communism  does  not  avail  itself  sufiiciently  of  the 
motive  of  self-interest  in  ordor  to  obtain  from  each  laborer 
the  best  and  most  conscientious  work  of  which  he  is  capable. 
If,  it  is  urged,  the  result  of  a  man's  industry  belong  not  to 
himself  solely  but  to  tlie  whole  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  he  will  not  throw  the  same  energy  and  zeal  into 
his  work  as  he  will  if  everything  which  he  produces  b^  ^ 
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lonn  colel;|r  to  himself  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tht 
truUi  of  this  stateoielit ;  self-interest  is  a  force  on  which 
industrial  machinery  chiefly  relies  for  motive  power.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  prevailing  system  of  working  for 
fixed  weekly  wages  checks  the  plav  of  self-interest  in  the 
workman  much  more  completely  than  it  is  checked  in  a 
communistic  society  by  the  iact  that  the  results  of  the  labor 
of  each  are  shared  by  all.  A  workman  who  is  in  receipt 
of  fixed  weekly  wages  has  no  motive  to  reach  any  higher 
standard  of  excellence  or  expedition  in  his  work  than  such 
as  will  prevent  him  from  being  dischai^ged  for  bad  work 
or  laziness.  It  is  a  complaint  constantly  heard  among  em- 
ployers of  labor  that  the  only  ambition  of  the  men  seems 
to  be  to  see  how  little  work  they  can  do  for  their  wages. 
The  actual  existence  of  this  feeling  among  workmen  is 
proved  by  many  of  the  rules  of  trades'  unions, — such  as 
that  which  limits  the  number  of  bricks  which  a  hod-man 
is  allowed  to  carij,  and  which  in  one  case  forbade  the  use 
of  wheelbarrows  m  taking  bricks  from  one  spot  to  another. 
Mr.  Thornton's  book  On  Labor  ^ives  several  examples  of 
the  rules  adopted  by  trades'  unions  to  check  the  tendency 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  a  workman  to  exert  himself 
to  do  his  best  and  thus  show  his  superiority  over  his  fel- 
lows. **  *  Not  besting  one's  mates '  naa  by  several  unions 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  enactment.  .  .  .  The 
Manchester  Bricklayers'  Association  has  a  rule  providing 
that  *  any  man  found  running  or  working  beyond  a  regular 
speed  shall  be  fined  2s.  6d.  for  the  first  ofienoe,  5s.  for  the 
second,  10s.  for  the  third,  and  if  still  persisting  shall  be 
dealt  with  as  the  committee  think  proper.' "  It  was  urged 
by  the  trade  unionists  in  the  textile  manufactures  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  as  a  serious  argument  for  placing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  women  in 
tliese  industries  that  they  were  apt  to  take  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  excellence  and  rapidity  of  their  work,  and 
that  their  vanity  was  such  that  a  word  of  praise  or  en- 
couragement from  the  overlooker  would  cause  them  to  re- 
double their  exertions  (Report  of  Dr.  Bridges  and  Mr. 
Holmes  on  the  condition  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  Textile  industries,  1873). 

These  examples  are  more  than  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  present  industrial  system  does  not  bring  into  play 
the  motive  force  of  direct  self-interest  in  stimulating 
the  exertions  of  the  laborers.  In  this  respect  com- 
munism would  seem  at  first  sight  to  compare  favorably 
with  mere  wages-receiving  industry;  for  in  a  commu- 
nistic society  every  man  and  woman  has  some  direct 
share,  however  small,  in  the  results  of  his  or  her  labor. 
If  more  b  produced,  there  will  be  more  to  receive ;  and 
instead  of  a  trades  union,  every  member  of  which  is 
pledged,  under  penalties,  to  work  slowly  and  to  watch 
that  his  fellow-workmen  do  the  same,  communism  gives 
to  each  laborer  a  direct  interest  not  only  in  wontinflr 
well  himself,  but  in  watching  to  see  that  honest  and 
steady  work  is  done  by  his  neighbors.  As  a  matter  of 
£&ct  the  American  communistic  societies  have  found  no 
dimculty  in  enforciuff  the  habit  of  careful  and  regular  in- 
dustry on  their  members.  The  American  communists  do 
not  as  a  rule  work  hard;  for  they  find  that  they  can 
provide  for  all  the  wants  of  a  community  without  exces- 
sive or  exhausting  toil.  But  there  are  no  idle  members, 
and  every  memb^  works  well  and  steadily  while  he  is 
working.  That  the  quality  of  their  work  is  good  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  their  commercial  reputation  stands  very 
high.  The  garden  seeds,  the  production  of  which  is  the 
stable  trade  among  the  Shakers,  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  excellence  for  more  than  seventy  years  all  over  the 
United  States.  "The  Oneida  Perfectionists  established 
the  reputation  of  their  silk  twist  in  the  market  by  giving 
accurate  weight  and  sound  material ;  the  woollen  stu£&  oi 
Amana  command  a  constant  market,  because  they  are  well 
and  honestly  made ;  and  in  general  I  have  found  that  the 
communists  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
among  their  neighbors,  wherever  their  products  are  bought 
and  sold"  (Nordhoff'). 

It  musty  nowever,  be  remembered  that  a  few  small  com- 
munities, such  as  those  which  exist  in  America,  afibrd  no 
fair  test  of  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  a  general  adoption 
of  communism  on  industrial  activity  and  efficiency.  The 
oommunists  in  the  United  States  only  number  about  5000, 
including  children ;  and  though  there  are  eight  difierent 
societies,  these  are  divided  into  72  separate  communities, 
th»  Shaken  alone  having  68.    On  an  average,  therefore. 


each  community  consists  of  less  than  70  persona  The 
elaborate  despotism  of  communistic  government,  tocher 
with  the  minute  surveillance  which  the  small  sixe  of  these 
communities  renders  possible,  makes  it  easy  for  the  leaden 
of  these  societies  to  exact  from  each  member  hb  quota  of 
toil;  idleness  would  be  at  once  detected  and  would  not 
be  suffered  to  exist,  as  the  power  of  expelling  an  idle 
member  would  be  resorted  to  if  the  voice  oi  public  opinion 
were  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  mend  his  ways.  Sim- 
ilar means  of  detecting  and  preventing  idleness  would  be 
completely  absent  if  communism  were  generally  adopted. 
There  would,  of  course,  in  this  case  be  no  power  of  ex- 
pelling an  idle  member,  and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  and 
proving  to  the  central  authorities  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  members  to  avoid  a  fair  share  of  work  would 
increase  pari  pastu  with  the  size  of  the  community.  The 
motive  of  self-interest  in  promoting;  |;ood  work  is  mach 
more  powerful  in  a  small  communistic  society  than  in  a 
large  one.  A  man  can  appreciate  tlie  value  of  his  own  in- 
dustry much  more  clearly  if  the  resultinff  prodnct  is  shared 
between  60  or  70  persons,  every  one  of  whom  is  well  known 
to  him,  than  he  can  if  it  is  thrown  into  the  common  stock 
of  20,000  people.  The  weakening  of  the  motives  of  self* 
interest  which  is  inherent  in  communism  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  small  communities,  but  it  would  act  with 
fatal  results  to  industrial  activity  if  there  should  ever  be 
an  attempt  to  make  communism  universal.  For,  much  as 
the  present  system  falls  short  of  making  the  most  of  the 
great  engine  of  self-interest  among  those  who  merely  work 
for  wages,  there  is  no  such  failure  among  the  other  indus- 
trial classes.  Capitalists,  landowners,  inventors,  Cornish 
tributers,  and  members  of  co-operative  productive  societies 
and  copaitnershlps  are  all  brought  unaer  the  stimulating 
influence  of  self-interest,  and  thus  devote  themselves  to 
industrial  projects  with  a  seal  completely  and  necessarily 
unknown  amons  those  who  work  for  wages  or  those  who 
are  members  of  communistic  societies.  It  is  the  special 
feature  of  co-operation  that  it  brings  the  motive  of  self- 
interest  into  activity  amons  manual  laborers.  Without 
attempting,  as  communism  does,  to  overthrow  all  existing 
economic  institutions,  it  takes  these  as  they  are,  and  men 
and  women  as  they  are,  and  suggests  a  means  by  which 
the  laborer,  no  less  than  thO'  capitalist,  can  be  stimulated 
by  direct  self-interest  to  throw  some  energy  and  enthusiasm 
into  his  work. 

We  referred  above  to  the  melancholy  picture  q^^^ 
drawn  by  Earl  Marx,  Louis  Blanc,  and  others  tireSoS^ ' 
of  the  condition  of  the  English  poor.  Since  etlei. 
they  wrote,  co-operation  has  in  some  parts  of 
England  done  much  to  brighten  the  social  and  industrial 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  Time^  of  18th 
August,  1875.  gives  an  account  of  the  co-operative  man- 
ufactures in  the  town  of  Oldham.  In  this  one  town  there 
are  80  joint-stock  co-operative  mills ;  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire there  are  150.  The  bulk  of  the  shareholderB  are 
artisans,  who  labor  in  the  mills,  and  who  therefore  have 
a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  the  results  of  their  in- 
dustry. Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  the  principal 
businesses  carried,  on  in  these  mills.  The  principle  of 
self-interest  has  had  tlie  efiect  of  producing,  not  mere 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  laborer,  but  thoroughly  soond 
and  honest  work.  We  are  told  by  the  Times  that  these 
mills  possess  a  high  reputation  for  probity  of  manu£ictare. 
They  are  worked  partly  with  capital  subscribed  by  the 
shareholders,  in  £5  or  £10  shares,  and  partly  with  borrowed 
capital  whicn  bears  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  Many  of  the 
m;lls  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  their  share  capital; 
the  ledgers  and  account-bopks  of  each  society  are  open  to 
ail  the  shareholders,  who  also  exercise  the  power  of  elect- 
ing in  open  meeting  the  managers  and  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  shareholders  frequently  invest  money  on  loan 
to  the  societies  of  which  they  are  members,  so  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  lenders  and  of  the  shareholders  are  identified 
in  the  most  absolute  manner  possible.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  associations  is  perhaps  the  Industrial  Co-opera- 
tive Society  of  Oldham  founded  in  the  vear  1850-1.  From 
very  small  beginnings  it  has  gradually  extended  its  op- 
erations until  in  the  year  1874  it  divided  a  dividend  of 
£40,000  among  its  shareholders  in  four  quarterly  instal- 
ments of  £10,000  each.  The  total  turnover  of  this  society 
is  £250,000  a  year.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  bank  to 
the  other  co-operative  societies.  At  Christmas  1874  it  had 
oat  on  loan  to  these  associations  a  Jiumlwrofspms  varyiog 
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from  £11,7S2  downwardB,  making  a  total  of  £45,437.  The 
8an  Mill  Company,  another  of  the  Oldham  co-operatiye 
aBBOciationg,  has  a  i^are  capital  of  £100,000.  It  ia  stated 
in  a  parliamentary  return  published  in  1874  that  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  790  oo-operative  societies,  with 
340,930  members,  a  share  capital  of  £3,334^104,  and  a  loan 
capital  of  £431,808.  Their  net  profits  for  the  year  1873 
were  £958,721,  of  which  £861,964  waa  distributed  as  div- 
ideads  among  the  members  of  the  society,  and  £18,555  was 
paid  away  as  interest  to  non-members.  There  can  be  no 
doobt  that  co-operation  was  to  a  great  extent  originated  in 
Eni^land  by  communists.  It  is  an  outcome  of  the  oommu- 
nistio  movement,  for  it  was  in  the  first  instance  mainly  pro- 
moted b^  social  reformers  who  had  proved  by  many  failures 
the  futility  of  communism  as  an  engine  of  social  regenera- 
tion. Notwithstanding  its  origin,  there  is,  however,  no 
movement  more  distinctly  non-communistic  than  co-opera- 
ti  >n.  It  strengthens  the  principles  of  capital  and  private 
property  by  making  every  co-operator  a  capitalist,  and  thus 
perBonally  interesting  him  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent eoonomio  condition  of  society. 

When  the  really  greai  results  of  co-operation  in  this 
coantiy  are  compared  with  the  very  limited  success  of 
nearlj  a  century  of  communism  in  America,  the  conclusion 
18  inevitable  that  co-operation  is  much  more  efi*ectual  than 
commonism  in  producing  a  radical  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  status  of  labor,  that  it  is  easier  to  graft  ui>on 
existiDg  institutions,  and  that  its  workinp^  is  unaccompanied 
hj  the  despotism,  the  crushing  of  individuality,  and  the 
discouragement  of  self-help,  wliich  are  the  admitted  dan- 
gers and  drawbacks  of  communism.  The  state  banks  and 
national  workshops  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  economic  dreams 
were  realised  in  1848-50  in  a  manner  that  must  have  caused 
the  severest  disappointment  to  their  philanthropic  author; 
fiulnre  and  discreait  were  their  only  practical  results.  The 
Social  Democrats  of  Germany,  with  Lassalle  at  their  head, 
have  left  nothing  tangible  which  can  be  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced their  cause.  The  Sdiulze-Delitzsch  credit  banks, 
which  they  assail^  as  an  improved  form  of  capitalism, 
have  done  and  are  doing  more  for  labor  in  Germany  than 
the  whole  Social  Democratic  party  has  ever  done. 

In  France  the  names  of  Saint  Simon,  Fourier, 
Bazard,  and  Enfantin,  suggest  chiefly  a  series 
of  tragic  failures.  In  England  Owen's  name 
recalls  the  brief  existence  of  Haftnony  Hall 
and  Orbiston,  the  establishment  of  the  Labor  Exchange 
and  the  issue  of  Labor  Notes,  and  a  number  of  other 
schemes  which  raised  great  hopes  and  expectations  that 
were  doomed  to  a  speedy  disappointment.  In  America 
the  saccess  of  communism,  such  as  it  is,  is  hardly  more 
enoonraffing  than  its  failure  in  Europe.  The  measure  of 
material  proej>erity  achieved  is  not  very  considerable, 
bearing  in  mind  the  length  of  time  most  of  the  societies 
have  existed  and  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  un- 
occupied land  can  be  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Norohoff  estimates  the  capitalized  wealth  of  the  72  Amer- 
ican communes  at  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  or  about 
£2,400,000  sterling.  They  own  between  150,000  and 
180,000  acres  of  land,  or  on  an  averas e  about  36  acres  a  head 
— a  comparatively  small  holding  for  America.  The  72 
eommnnes  are  spread  over  13  States ;  they  possess  some  of 
the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world ;  one  of  the  Shaker  vil- 
lages owns  a  magnificent  estate  of  4500  acres  lying  in  the 
Mioos  Miami  £>ttom,  a  soil  much  of  which  is  so  fertile 
that  after  sixty  years  of  cropping  it  will  still  yield  from  60 
to  70  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  without  manuring.  The 
material  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  communistic 
villages  compares  favorably,  no  doubt,  with  that  of  the 
German  peasants  by  whom  the  miuority  of  American  com- 
munes were  ori^nallv  started;  but  the  monotony,  the 
'personal  submission,  the  impossibility  of  privacy  or  tem- 
porary sednsion,  the  absence  of  anything  like  intellectual 
activity  in  these  societies,  would  render  the  life  well-nigh 
unbearable  to  people  who  had  been  previously  accustomed 
to  a  hiffher  standard  of  happiness  than  that  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  day-laborer.  Many  oom- 
munistic  experiments  in  America  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Noyes,  in  his  book  on  "  American  Socialisms," 
nves  a  short  history  of  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  of  these 
milores.  Comparing  the  history  of  those  societies  which 
have  died  a  natural  death  with  that  of  those  which  still 
eontinne  to  exist,  it  is  found  that  the  successful  societies 
bad  no  advantage  either  in  the  wealth  of  their  members  or 
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the  intellectual  ability  of  their  leaders.  Must  of  the  suc- 
cessful societies  began  poor;  most  of  the  unsuccessfiil 
societies  b^gan  with  what  were  believed  to  be  sufilcient 
means  to  achieve  success.  Many  of  the  unsuccessful 
societies  were  founded  by  high-minded,  highl^r-cultivated 
men  and  women,  and  their  members  were  distinguished 
for  their  education  and  intellectual  attainments.  From 
these  facts  and  with  ample  means  through  personal  ex- 
perience for  forming  a  correct  opinion^  Mr.  Nordhoff 
draws  the  conclusion  that  in  a  communistic  experiment 
success  depends  upon  a  feeling  among  all  the  members 
''of  the  nnbearableness  of  the  circumstances"  in  which 
their  lives  were  originally  cast  They  must  have  suf- 
fered from  wrong  and  oppression,  as  well  as  from  want, 
before  communism  can  appear  as  a  welcome  change  in 
their  manner  of  life.  Hence  the  poorer  and  more  narrow 
and  miserable  the  condition  of  the  people  who  start  a  com- 
munistic experiment  the  more  likely  is  it  under  judicious 
leaders  to  succeed.  People  are  easily 'satisfied  when  almost 
any  change  in  their  lives  must  be  for  the  better.  It  would 
be  most  undesirable  to  detract  from  the  achievement  of  the 
American  communes  in  raising  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  peasants  to  a  degree  of  material  prosperity,  which 
compares  with  that  of  the  well-to-do  small  fiirmer  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  This  is  no  small  feat;  and  they  have 
also  proved  the  possibility  of  putting  communism  into  a 
practical  form,  at  any  rate  on  a  small  scale^  and  under 
exceptionally  fiEivorable  economic  conditions.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  their  principal  value  to  the  world 
has  been  in  illustrating  the  limitations  and  drawbacks  of 
the  system.  As  long  as  communism  remained  an  unex- 
plored region  ^iven  over  to  the  dreamers  of  dreams  and 
the  seers  of  visions,  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  it  did 
not  possess  all  the  marvellous  perfection  they  fondly  at- 
tributed to  it.  The  American  societies  oflfer  a  life  which 
is  confessedly  attractive  only  to  those  whose  original  cir- 
cumstances are  exceptionally  unfortunate  j  to  these  com- 
munism can  give,  together  with  a  congenial  religious  at- 
mosphere, material  prosperity  of  a  humble  type,  ac- 
companied by  the  sacrifice  of  individuality,  liberty,  pri- 
vacy, and  intellectual  ^  development  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  these  experiments  prove  that,  even  were  com- 
munism on  a  laige  scale  practically  possible,  it  could  never 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  those  who  look  for  a  time  when 
incr^tsed  material  prosperity  among  the  working-classes 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  political  responsibility,  and  personal 
independence.  The  old  form  of  society  would  seem  to  be 
more  fiivorable  than  communism  to  the  growth  of  these 
qualities;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  American  experi- 
ments majr  help  to  establish  the  conviction  among  economic 
revolutionists  that  more  can  be  accomplished  By  ffrafling 
new  institutions,  such  as  co-operation,  on  the  old  plant 
of  private  property  than  can  be  achieved  by  rooting  it 
up  altogether,  and  planting  the  seedling  of  communism  in 
its  stead. 

See  Reyband,  Le$  Jte/ormat€wr§  Modems;  Nordhoff,  Cem^ 
munUHe  Soexetitt  of  tlU  United  State*/  Be  v.  M.  Kanflnann, 
SodalUmf  Louii  Blano,  L'Organinaticn  du  Travail;  A.  J. 
Booth,  Life  of  Robert  Oi(Mi»,  SaitU  Simon  and  Saint-Sifnoninn, 
and  art  ''Charles  Fourier"  in  Fortnightly  Beview,  vol.  zii., 
now  series.  See  also  the  artioles  Fouribb,  Owair,  and  Saixt 
BxMON.  (x.  o.  r.) 

COMO,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  its  own 
name,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  a 
beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  richly-dad  mountains.  It 
lies  in  45*  48^26'^  N.  lat  and  9*  4'  46^^  E.  lonff^  and  is 
distant  twenty-eight  miles  by  rail  from  Milan.  The  city 
proper  is  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient  walls  and  towers ; 
but  two  pretty  extensive  suburbs,  known  as  Vico  and  St 
Agostino,  have  grown  up  outside — the  former  containing  a 
large  number  of  fine  villas,  and  the  latter  devoted  specially 
to  manufacturing  purposes.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  cathedra],  the  broletto  or  town  hall,  tne  churches  of  St 
Fedele  and  St  Abondio,  the  Patatxo  Otovio,  with  its  library 
and  collection  of  antiquities,  the  Gallio  College,  and  the 
theatre.  The  cathedral,  erected  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  citisens,  is  a  structure  of  various  dates  and 
styles  of  architecture,— the  earliest  portions  being  bj 
lK>renKo  de'  Spazi  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  while  the 
cupola  b  the  work  of  Guvara,  an  architect  of  the  firs^ 
half  of  the  18th.  The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of 
the  monuments  which  it  preserves,  is  that  of  Boaedetto 
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Giovio,  an  early  historiao  of  the  city.  The  broletto  dates 
from  1215.  and  is  built  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  marole ;  but  of  still  greater  value  as  an  artistic  efibrt 
is  the  church  of  St.  Abondio,  a  small  but  exquisite  structure 
of  the  11th  century,  built,  it  would  seem,  in  the  lower 
portions  of  Boman  remains,  and  remarkable  for  an  **  apse 
of  extraordinary  height  and  richness  rising  between  two 
tall  campaniles.''  There  are  extensive  factories  in  Como 
for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk;  it  also  manufactures 
woollens,  cotton,  and  soap ;  and  there  are  iron-works  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  To  its  position  on  the  lake  and  its 
command  of  the  Splfigen  and  Su  Gotthard  lines  of  com- 
munication, it  is  indebted  for  a  considerable  trade  by  way 
of  transit  and  distribution.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  town  is  the  tower  of  Baradello,  famous  as  the  place 
where  the  Torriani  of  Milan  were  confined  in  cages  by  the 
Visconti  party,  over  whom  they  had  previously  tyranniaed. 
The  population  of  Como  is  24,350. 

Como  is  readily  identified  with  the  aneient  Comum,  a  oity  of 
Gallic  origin,  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Insn- 
bres.  Though  from  an  early  period  a  flouriflhing  and  important 
centre,  it  neyer  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  ancient  his- 
tory. Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  B.C.,  the 
peopIjB  of  Comum  joined  the  Insubres  in  an  attack  on  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  but  they  were  defeated,  and  their  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors,  and  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  first  col- 
onists, however,  were  unable  to  maintain  themselyes  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Rhatian  Gauls;  and  additional  settlers  were 
sent  down  from  time  to  time.  Julius  Caesar,  in  particular,  in- 
troduced 5000,  of  whom  a  tenth  were  Greeks ;  and  the  colony 
assumed  for  a  short  time  the  name  of  Korum  Comum.  On  the 
accession  of  Caesar  to  supreme  power,  Comum  obtained  the 
complete  right  of  citisensnip ;  but  though  it  was  at  this  time 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  never  took  rank  higher  than 
a  municipal  town.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  it 
formed  for  a  time,  like  many  of  tne  towns  of  Italy,  an  inde- 
pendent republic ;  but  after  a  considerable  struggle  it  had  to 
submit  to  Milan.  Its  deliverance  was  effected  in  1158  by  Fred- 
erick I.  of  Germany,  to  whom  its  citisens  had  appealed ;  but  in 
the  15th  century  it  again  succumbed  before  the  Milanese  nobles. 
In  1520  it  was  captured  by  Charles  V.  During  the  Roman 
period  the  Pliny  family  were  connected  with  the  city ;  and  in 
more  modem  times  It  numbers  among  its  celebrities  Paulus 
Joyius,  Piaui  the  astronomer,  and  Volta  the  electrician.  See 
Cantu,  Storia  di  Como,  1820 ;  and  Monti,  Storia  di  Como,  1829. 

COMO,  Lake  of,  or,  in  Italian,  Logo  di  Como,  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Laeua  LariuSf  is,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate|,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Italian  lakes.  It  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Como,  in  tliat  part  of  the  country  which  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy ;  and  it  occupies  the 
bottom  of  a  great  valley,  which,  stretchine  south  ftom 
the  neighborhood  of  Chiavenna  at  the  foot  of  the  Spliigeu, 
breaks  up  at  Bellaggio  into  two  branches  which  run  re- 
spectively south-east  and  south-west.  The  lake  is  thus 
divided  into  three  basins,  of  which  the  south-western  is 
known  more  particularly  as  the  Lago  di  Como,  and  the 
south-eastern  as  the  Lago  di  Lecco.  The  northern  part  of 
the  original  bssin  has  men  silted  up  by  the  debris  brought 
down  from  the  vallevs  of  San  Giacomo  and  firep;aglia  by 
the  River  Mera ;  and  not  only  has  the  Adda,  which  enters 
from  the  east,  filled  up  the  branch  that  in  all  probability 
once  extended  up  the  Valtelline  as  far  as  Morbegno,  but  it 
has  also,  by  its  delta,  or  cone  of  ejection,  cut  on  from  the 
main  body  of  the  lake  the  part  now  known  as  the  Lago  di 
Mezzola.  Of  the  real  form  of  the  bed  of  the  lake  there 
was  hardly  any  knowledge  till  1865,  when  a  survev  was 
undertaken  by  Signer  Gentilli  and  MM.  Casella  and  Ber- 
nasconi.  The  results  obtained  were  published  by  Gentilli 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  SoeieUi  Italiana 
di  SeienMe  NaiuraU,  and  bv  his  coadjutors  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  entitled  Cenni  Oroarafiei  iul  Lago  di  Como,  It 
appears  that  the  greatest  depth  is  1341  feet  which  was  reg- 
istered in  a  section  of  the  Lago  di  Como  from  Torrigia  to 
Como.  From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  the  basin 
gradually  grows  deeper  as  we  advance  southwards,  till  it 
shallows  towards  the  promontory  of  Bellaggio ;  in  the  south- 
western branch  it  grows  rapidly  deeper  again,  while  in  the 
south-eastern  it  shallows  to  390  or  290  feet  This  difier- 
ence  of  the  two  branches  b  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Lago  di  Como  is  a  dosed  basin  except  at  its  junction 
with  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  and  throughout  a  coast  line 
of  upwards  of  forty  miles  receives  only  two  unimportant 
tonents,  while  the  Lago  di  Leoco  is  in  the  direct  ooune  of 


the  Adda,  which  makes  its  exit  by  the  southern  extremity 
The  total  length  of  the  lake,  from  Como  to  its  northern 
extremity,  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  greatest  width, 
between  Menaggio  and  Varenna,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  studded  with  ancient  cas- 
tles, flourishing  hamlets,  and  the  villas  of  wealthy  propri- 
etors. On  the  eastern  side  the  principal  places  are  Colico- 
piano,  Dervio,  Bellano,  Varenna,  Mandello,  and  Leoco; 
and  along  the  western  Gravedona,  Dongo,  Menageio,  Ca- 
denabbia,  Argegno,  Moltrasio,  and  Cemobbio.  iQlaggio, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  situated  at  the  promontory  where 
the  lake  bifurcates  soutliwards.  The  villa  Vigomi,  near 
Menajg;gio,  formerly  the  property  of  Mylius  of  Frankfort, 
contains  sculptures  of  Thorwaldsen,  Marches!,  and  Argenti ; 
the  Villa  GiuliiL  near  Bellaggio,  belongs  to  the  kmg  of  the 
Belgians ;  the  Villa  Carlotta  or  Sommariva,  near  Cadenab- 
bia,  took  its  name  from  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  wife  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  the  Villa  d'£ste,  near  Cemob- 
bio, was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of 
England.  The  Villa  Raimondi  or  Odescalchi,  is  the  lai^ 
gest  of  all. 

For  further  details,  besides  the  publications  already  referred 
to,  see  Cantu,  Como  a  t7  rao  logo  (last  edition,  1872) ;  Leon* 
hard,  Der  Comeraee  und  teine  Umgebungent  Leipsic,  1802;  P. 
A.  Curti,  n  la^o  di  Como  e  ilpian  d'Erha,  1872;  and  an  article 
by  John  Ball  in  the  eighth  Tolnme  of  the  OeoL  Mag, 

COMONFORT,  Ionacio  (1812-1863),  a  Mexican  sol- 
dier and  politician,  who,  after  occupying  a  variety  of  civil 
and  military  posts,  was  in  December,  1855,  made  provis- 
ional president  by  Alvarez,  and  from  December,  1857,  was 
for  a  few  weeks  constitutional  president    See  Msxica 

COMORES,  or  Ck)MORO  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  between  Madagascar  and  Cape  Del^ado,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  by  Houtroan  in  1598, 
and  consisting  of  tlie  four  main  islands  of  Ang^iya.  An- 
gazecha,  or  Great  Comoro,  Anzuan  or  Johanna,  Monilla, 
and  Mayotta,  and  a  considerable  number  of  diminutiFe 
islets.  1.  Comoro,  the  largest,  has  a  length  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  with  a  width  of  about  twelve,  and  a  ^palation 
of  35,000.  Near  its  southern  extremity  it  rises  into  a  fine 
dome-shaped  mountain,  which  has  a  height  of  upwards  of 
8500  feet,  and  is  visible  for  more  than  100  miles.  Erup- 
tions are  recorded  for  tlie  years  1830,  1855,  and  1858 ;  and 
traces  of  the  last  of  these  commotions  are  still  veiy  dls* 
tinct  The  island  is  politically  divided  into  various  petty 
principalities^  and  maintains  its  own  petty  fends.  The  na- 
tives' are  tall  of  stature  and  well-formed,  and  appear  to  be 
mainly  of  Arabic  descent,  with  a  mixture  of  Malagasy 
blood.  The  chief  towns  are  Maroni,  Itzanda,  and  Moo- 
chamouU ;  the  first,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  11^  W 
44^^^  S.  lat.,  being  the  seat  of  the  principal  sultan  in  the 
island.  2.  Johannct,  next  in  size,  rises  in  a  succession  of 
richly  wooded  heights  till  it  culminates  in  a  central  peak, 
upwards  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  12^  14^^  17'^  8.  laL 
and  44''  27^  34^^  £.  long.  The  whole  island  is  under  one 
sultan,  who  resides  at  the  town  of  Johanna  on  the  north 
side.  The  natives  are  hospitable  to  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially to  Englishmen. .  Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  of  a 
very  mild  description.  The  capital,  which  is  sometimfs 
called  Moussamondou,  is  substantially  built  of  stone,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  wall,  and  commanded  by  a  dilapidated  cita- 
del ;  it  is  tiie  seat  of  an  English  consul,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  supplying  ships  with  provisions.  There  is 
a  small  but  safe  anchorage  at  Pomony,  where  coal  is  kept  for 
H.M.  ships  in  the  Mozambique  Channel.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  12,000.  3.  MayoUa,  about  21  miles  long 
by  6  or  7  miles  in  breadth,  is  surrounded  bf  an  extensive 
and  dan^rous  coral-reef.  The  principal  heights  on  its  ex- 
tremely irregular  surface  are  Mavegani  Mountain,  which 
rises  in  two  peaks  to  a  maximum  of  2164  feet,  and  UchongiD, 
which  only  falls  below  it  by  about  60  feet.  The  island  be- 
longs to  the  French  since  1843,  and  they  have  establisfaed  a 
small  military  and  naval  colony  on  the  contiguous  islet 
of  Zaudzi,  which  lies  within  the  reef  in  12*»  46'  48''  S.  Uu 
and  45®  20'  14"  E.  long.  There  are  substantial  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  storehouses;  the  garrison  numberB 
about  100  soldiers^  and  a  number  of  sugar  estates  have 
been  formed,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
Before  the  French  acquisition  Mayotta  was  subject  to  Dan- 
sulu,  king  of  the  Sacalavas,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar  bv  the  oonouest  of 
Radama.  king  of  the  Oyahs. , ,  PopuUtion,  12^000.  i 
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MokSla,  the  smallest,  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  7  or  8 
miln  at  its  maximum  breadth,  with  a  population  of  6000. 
Unlike  the  other  three  it  has  no  peaks,  but  rises  gradually 
lo  a  central  ridge  about  1900  feet  in  height  ft  is  gov- 
erned by  an  independent  sovereign  resident  at  Douany,  a 
walled  town  close  to  the  coast,  m  12<'  17^  8.  lat.  and  43^* 
46^  K  long.  The  most  important  town  besides  the  capital 
IS  Numa-Choa. 

All  the  islands  possess  a  very  fertile  soil ;  they  prodnoe 
eocoa-nuts,  rice,  maize,  sweet-potatoes,  yams,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  various  tropical  fruits.  A  large  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  former  similar  to  the  small  species 
at  Aden,  are  reared  by  the  natives ;  turtle  is  caught  in 
abondance  along  the  coasts,  and  forms  an  article  of  export, 
and  the  fauna  is  comparatively  rich  for  the  size  of  the  area. 
Population  of  the  group,  65,000.^ 

8m  T.  8.  Leigh,  *<  Mayotta  and  the  Comoro  Islands,"  in 
J<mr,  Roy.  Oeog.  Soc.,  1849;  De  Horsey,  "On  the  Comoro 
IslaodB,"  in  Jour,  Roy.  Otog,  Soe.,  1864. 

COMPANY  is  one  of  the  many  words  used  to  denote 
the  association  of  individuals  in  the  pursuit  of  some  com- 
mon pnrpose.  Partnership,  union,  society,  club,  corpora- 
tion, and  company,  all  have  this  shade  of  meaning  in 
common,  although  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many 
particQlars.  The  suggested  derivation  of  the  word  com- 
pany (from  cum  pants)  may  be  compared  with  the  original 
meaning  of  guild,  A  guild  was  a  feast,  and  the  first  associa- 
tions named  guilds,  like  the  first  associations  named  com- 
panies, had  for  their  object  the  furtherance  of  a  common 
entertainment.  Corporation,  unlike  the  other  words  of 
similar  meaning,  has  in  law  a  very  definite  signification. 
It  applies  only  to  an  association  which  has  been  endowed 
with  a  fictitious  personality,  enabling;  it  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
to  aoQuire  rights  and  incur  obligations,  without  the  indi- 
vidual members  thereof  being  implicated.  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  used  generally  to  describe  almost 
any  kind  of  association.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  confined 
to  two  classes  of  associations.  The  first  are  those  joint- 
stock  companies  whose  vast  proportions  and  wide  ramifica- 
tions are  among 'the  most  striking  features  of  modem 
industrial  life.  The  other  are  the  livery  or  city  companies, 
which  still  retain  the  name  and  the  constitution,  while  they 
have  long  abandoned  the  objects  of  the  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,    see  Corporations. 

Joinl  Stock  Oompanies. — Commercial  companies  are  a 
comparatively  modem  creation  in  English  law.  The  com- 
mon law  appears  to  have  recognized  no  privileged  associap 
tions  except  those  which  were  incorporated  by  charter,  or 
statute,  or  prescription.  All  other  associations,  no  matter 
what  their  numbers  or  purpose,  were  mere  assemblages  of 
individuals.  A  trading  association  was  at  the  best  only  a 
partnership,  and  between  large  partnerships  and  small 
partnerships  there  was  no  le^al  dinerence  whatever.  £ach 
of  the  members  was  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  all  the  members  had  to  unite  in  instituting 
or  defending  any  process  of  law.  The  inconvenience  of 
snch  disabilities  must  have  increased  with  the  growth  of 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  society  applied  to  the 
Crown  for  a  charter,  and  succeeded,  it  became  a  corporation, 
and  the  members  were  rendered  irresponsible  for  its  debts. 
What  was  wanted  for  trade  was  a  society  which  might  sue 
and  be  sued  like  a  corporation,  while  its  members  remained 
personally  liable  for  its  debts.  Joint-stock  oompanies  were 
regarded  at  first  with  great  disfavor  by  the  Legislature. 
In  1719  was  passed  the  Bubble  Act  (6  Geo.  1.  c.  18). 
The  first  part  of  the  Act,  reciting  the  utility  of  the  practice 
of  assuring  ships  and  lending  money  on  bottomry,  empowers 
the  king  to  create  by  charter  two  oorporatiofls  to  deal  in 
such  ventures;  and  all  assuring  of  ships  or  lending  of 
money  on  bottomrv  b^  any  other  corporation,  partnership, 
or  society,  is  made  illegal.  Private  persons,  acting  for 
theroaelveSy.may  still  continue  to  underwrite  policies  and 
lend  money.  The  Act  then  recites  the  growth  of  dangerous 
and  mischievous  undertakings  and  projects,  wherein  the 
undertakers  and  subscribers  have  presumed  to  act  as  if 
the^  were  corporate  bodies,  and  have  pretended  to  make 
their  shares  transferable,  and  enacts  that  '*  all  and  every 
the  undertaking  and  attempts  described  as  aforesaid,  an^ 
all  other  public  undertakings  and  attempts  tending  to 
the  common  grievance,  prejudice,  and  inconvenience  of 
hia  Migesty's  subjects,  or  great  numbers  of  them,  in  their 
txads^  oommeroe,  or  other  lawful  affairs ;  and  all  public 


subscriptions,  receipts,  payments,  assignments,  transfers 
pretended  assignments  and  transfers;  and  all  other  matten 
and  things  whatsoever,  for  furthering,  countenancing,  or 
prooeedine  in  any  such  undertaking  or  attempt ;  and  more 
particularly,  the  acting  or  presuming  to  act  as  a  corporate 
body  or  bodies,  the  raising  or  pretending  to  raise  transfer- 
able stock  or^  stocks,  the  transferring  or  pretending  to 
transfer  or  assign  any  share  or  shares  in  such  stock  oi 
stocks,  without  legal  authority,  either  by  act  of  Parliament 
or  by  any  charter  from  the  Crown,  to  warrant  such  acting 
as  a  body  corporate,  or  to  raise  such  transferable  stock  or 
stocks,  or  to  transfer  shares  therein ;  and  all  acting  or  pre- 
tending to  act,  under  any  charter  formerly  granted  from 
the  Crown  for  particular  or  special  purposes  therein  ex- 
pressed, by  persons  who  do  or  shall  use^  or  endeavor  to 
use,  the  same  charters  for  raising  a  capital  stock,  or  for 
making  transfers  or  assignments,  or  pretended  transfers  or 
assignments,  of  such  stock,  not  intended  or  designed  by 
such  charter  to  be  raised  or  transferred ;  and  all  acting  or 
pretending  to  act  under  any  obsolete  charter,  become  void 
by  non-user  or  abuser,  or  for  want  of  making  lawful  elections 
which  were  necessary  to  continue  the  corporations  thereby 
intended,  shall  fas  to  all  or  any  snch  acts,  matters,  and 
things,  as  shall  oe  acted,  done,  attempted,  endeavored,  or 
proceeded  upon  after  the  said  24th  day  of  June,  1720)  for 
ever  be  deemed  to  be  illegal  or  void,  and  shall  not  be 
practised  or  in  wise  put  m  execution."  And  all  such 
undertakings  are  to  be  aeemed  public  nuisances.  Although 
wholly  powerless  to  prevent  the  growth  of  joint-stock  oom- 

Sinies,  the  Bubble  Act  was  not  repealed  till  1825.  The 
ubble  Act  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  famous  South  Sea  Company.  By  9  Anne  c. 
21  the  Crown  was  empowered  to  incorporate  the  peraons 
interested  in  the  public  debt,  with  certain  privileges  of 
trade  on  the  South  Seas.  By  6  Qeo.  I.  c.  4  the  company 
thus  created  was  authorized  to  increase  its  stock.  The 
supposed  advantages  of  the  company  turned  out  to  be  a 
delusion.  In  the  meantime  numberless  other  speculations 
of  a  similar  character  were  started,  and  in  many  cases 
pretended  to  act  under  charters  which  were  either  obsolete 
or  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  South  Sea  Company 
prosecuted  these  adventurers  under  the  Bubble  Act,  but 
while  it  succeeded  in  exposing  their  real  character  it  also 
helped  thereby  to  weaken  puolic  confidence  in  its  own. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years  the  Bubble  Act  re- 
mained inoperative,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  several 
cases  under  it  were  brought  into  court  (CoUyer  On  Partner' 
ship).  At  the  same  time,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c  91  the  Crown 
was  enabled  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  under  which 
members  might  be  made  responsible  for  the  corporation's 
debts.  In  1^  the  Crown  was  empowered  to  grant  to  com- 
panies by  letters  patent,  without  incorporation,  the  privilege 
of  suing  and  being  sued  by  a  public  officer.  When  a  charter 
could  not  be  obtained,  companies  might  be  incorporated,  or 
empowered  to  plead  oy  puolic  officers,  under  special  Acts 
of  JParliament.  For  such  corporate  or  quasi-corporate 
privileges  application  had  to  be  made  either  to  the  Crown  or 
Parliament  In  1826  banking  companies  were  allowed  to 
obtain  the  privilege  of  suing  by  public  officer  on  complying 
with  certain  rules.  In  1844,  all  companies  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions) were  enabled  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion without  applying  for  a  charter  or  a  special  Act. 
Banking  companies,  however,  were  required  to  apply  to  the 
Crown  tor  a  cnarter.  Members  of  companies  thus  created 
were  still  responsible,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortune, 
for  the  debts  of  the  companies.  In  1856  limited  liability 
was  introduced  by  18  and  19  Vict  c.  138,  shareholders 
being  made  responsible  to  the  extent  only  of  the  amount 
of  their  shares.  Companies  with  this  privilege  must  use 
the  word  "  limited"  after  their  names.  The  dissolution  and 
winding-up  of  insolvent  companies  remained  to  be  simplified, 
and  from  1846  to  1850  various  measures  were  introduced, 
enabling  different  classes  of  companies  to  be  wound  up,  with- 
out the  usual  process  by  bill  to  which  the  shareholders,  as 
partners,  necessarily  had  to  appear.  The  legislative  history 
of  companies,  thus  briefly  traced,  exhibits  their  development 
out  of  pimple  partnerships  in  a  not  uninstructive  manner. 
Partnerships  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  are  looked  upon 
by  the  Legislature  as  false  pretenders  to  the  character  of 
corporations ;  they  are  at  first  denounced  as  nuisances,  then 
tolerated,  and  giadually  relieved  one  by  one  from  those 
legal  incidents  of  partnership  which  impede  their  functions 
in  the  organization  of  commerce.    In  1862  a  consolidation 
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of  the  numerom  Acts  relating  to  companies  was  effected  by 
the  Act  for  the  incorporation,  regulation,  and  winding-up 
of  trading  companies  and  other  associations,  which  gave  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  windipg-up. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  chief  provisions  of  this  im- 
portant Act  It  prohibits  the  formation  of  any  company, 
association,  or  partnership,  of  more  than  ten  persons  for 
the  business  of  banking,  and  of  more  than  twenty  fjersons 
for  any  business  having  for  its  object  the  acquisition  of 

giin,  unless  it  is  registered  under  tbis  Act.  Companies, 
rmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  engagea 
in  mining  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stannaries,  are 
exceptions.  Or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  stated,  all  associa- 
tions for  the  acouisition  of  gain,  other  than  those  last  men- 
tioned, and  excluding  banking  partnerships  of  fewer  than 
ten,  or  other  trading  societies  of  fewer  than  twenty  mem- 
ben,  will  be  illegal  unless  registered  under  this  Act.  Any 
aeven  or  more  persons,  joining  together  for  the  pursuit  of 
anv  lawful  object,  may  form  an  incorporated  company  by 
snbficribin^  a  memorandum  of  association  and  roistering. 
The  liability  of  members  may  be  unlimited,  or  it  may  be 
limited  to  the  amount  unpaid  of  the  nominal  value  of  their 
shares,  or  to  sums  guaranteed.  The  memorandum  of  asso- 
ciation must  contain  particulars  as  to  the  name,  object, 
Ac.,  of  the  proposed  company ;  and  companies  limitea  bj 
share  or  guarantee  must  use  the  word  "limited"  after  their 
names.  Companies  limited  by  shares  may,  and  other  com- 
panies, whether  limited  by  guarantee  or  unlimited,  must 
also  send  articles  of  association,  containing  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  company.  The  Act  contains  in  a 
schedule  a  table  of  regulations  which  may  be  adopted  in 
such  companies,  and  in  the  case  of  companies  limited  by 
shares  will  be  held  to  &pply»  unless  expressly  modified  or 
excluded  by  the  articles.  The  memorandum  and  articles 
of  association  are  sent  to  the  registrar,  who  issues  a  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation,  and  the  subscribers  and  persons  join- 
ing than  thereupon  become  a  corporate  body  with  per- 
petual succession,  and  a  common  seal,  and  power  to  hold 
lands,  but  with  liability  on  the  part  of  members  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assets  of  the  company  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed b^  the  Act  Companies,  not  intended  for  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  may  not  hold  more  than  2  acres  of  land  without 
a  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Part  II.  deals  with 
the  distribution  of  capital  and  liabilities  of  members  of 
companies  and  associations  under  this  Act  When  a  com- 
pany is  wound  up,  every  present  and  past  member  shall  be 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  assets  of  the  company,  with  the 
following  (amone  other)  qualifications : — No  past  member 
shall  be  liable,  if  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  for  a  year 
before  the  winding-up,  nor  shall  he  be  liable  for  any  debt 
contracted  by  the  company  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
member,  nor  unless  present  members  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  contributions  required.  Part  III.  contains  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  creditors  and  of  members.  Part  IV. 
treats  or  the  winding-up  of  companies,  which  may  be  either 
by  the  court  or  voluntary.  A  company  may  be  wound  up 
by  the  court  (i.e.,  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland)  in  the  following 
cases,  viz.,  when  a  special  resolution  of  the  companv  has 
been  passed  requiring  it:  when  the  companpr  does  not  begin 
business  within  a  year  from  its  incorporaUon,  or  suspends 
business  for  a  year ;  when  the  members  are  reduced  to  less 
than  seven ;  when  it  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts ;  and  when 
the  court  thinks  it  ought  to  be  wound  up.  Where  a  volun- 
tary windinff-up  has  been  begun,  the  court  may  order  it  to 
be  continued,  subject  to  the  supervbion  of  the  court  Part 
V.  constitutes  a  registration  office.  Part  VI.  applies  the 
Act  to  companies  roistered  under  the  various  Joint-Stock 
Companies  Acts.  Part  VII.  defines  the  companies  "au- 
thorized to  register  under  this  Act"  Part  YIII.  applies 
the  Act  to  unregistered  companies.  Part  IX  contains  a 
repealing  clause  and  some  temporary  provisions.  After 
five  yean'  experience  of  the  original  Act  an  amending  Act 
was  published  in  1867,  and  the  two  are  to  be  construed 
together.  The  Companies  Act  1867  contains  provisions 
fiunlitating  changes  m  the  constitution  of  companies.  A 
limited  company  may  have  directors  with  unlimited  liabil- 
ity. A  company  limited  by  shares  majr  under  certain  con- 
ditions reduce  its  capital,  or  divide  its  capital  or  part 
thereof  into  shares  of  smaller  amount  than  is  fixed  by  the 
memorandum  of  association.  Associations  not  intended  for 
m  may  have  the  privileges  of  limited  liability  without 
--  compelled  to  use  the  word  *' limited"  after  their 


names.  A  company  may  have  some  shares  fully  piid  and 
others  not  A  limited  company  may  issue  warrants  ibr 
shares  fully  paid  up,  in  name  of  hearer.  There  are  several 
sections  dealing  with  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
pany, and  one  important  section,  the  38th,  enacts  that  any 
prospectus  not  specifying  such  contracts  shall  be  deemed 
irauaulent  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  &c,  issuing  the 
same,  as  regards  any  person  takine  shares  in  the  company 
on  the  faith  of  such  prospectus.  This  section  was  drawn 
to  meet  the  practice  of  concealing  from  investors  contradi 
which  would  be  binding  on  the  intended  company  when 
formed,  and  its  somewhat  ambiguous  phraseology  bias  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  law  courts.  See^  for 
example,  tn  re  Coal  Eoonomizin|^  Gas  Company — Lovefs 
case,  ijam  Beporta  1,  Chancery  Division  182. 

The  objects  of  certain  trading  companies,  as,  for  example 
railways,  involve  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  privatt 
persons,  which  reouires  the  direct  authority  ot  the  Legi» 
lature.  Such  unaertakings  are  therefore  authorized  bv 
special  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  begin  as  private  bilH 
before  one  or  other  of  the  two  Houses,  and  pass  through 
botli,  and  receive  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  in  the  same 
manner  as  public  bills  (see  Bill).  The  principles  oa 
which  state  interference  with  private  rights  is  thus  granted 
have  so  fiir  been  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  practice  of 
many  parliaments,  that  the  procedure  in  private  bills  hat 
tended  to  assimilate  itself  more  and  more  to  an  ordinary 
litigation.  The  committees  are  tribunals  acknowledging 
certain  rules  of  policy,  and  hearing  evidence  from  witnesses 
and  arguments  from  professional  advocates.  An  important 
point  in  the  history  of  this  kind  of  l^islation  is  marked 
bv  the  three  Consolidation  Acts  of  1845  (8  and  9  Vict). 
The  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  consolidates 
sundry  provisions  relating  to  the  constitution  and  manage- 
ment of  joint-stock  companies,  usually  introduced  into 
Acts  of  I'arliament  authorizing  the  execution  of  under- 
takings of  a  public  nature  by  such  companies.  The  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  applies  to  undertakings  author- 
ized by  special  Act  to  take  or  purchase  land.  The  Bail- 
ways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  applies  to  Acts  authorizing 
the  construction  of  railways.  The  clauses  of  the  Con- 
solidation Acts  are  to  be  taken  as  incorporated  in  a  special 
Act  of  the  class  in  ouestion,  unless  they  are  expresrij 
varied  or  excepted  thereby.  A  further  development  of 
the  same  tendency  may  be  observed  in  proposals  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  hand  over  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  in  relation  to  such  companies,  to 
a  permanent  tribunal. 

Livery  Oampaniea. — These  societies,  now  chiefly  remark- 
able as  a  feature  in  the  municipal  or^nization  of  London, 
belong  to  a  class  of  institutions  which  at  one  time  were 
universally  prevalent  in  Europe.  In  most  other  conntriei 
they  have  disappeared ;  in  England,  while  their  fiinctioni 
have  wholly  changed,  the  organization  remains.  The 
oriein  of  the  city  companies  is  to  be  found  in  the  craft- 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  absence  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral authority,  such  as  we  are  now  accustomed  to,  donotlesB 
accounts  for  the  tendency  to  confederation  in  the  b^nn- 
ning  of  modem  societies.  Artificial  groups,  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  family,  discharged  the  duties  which  the 
family  was  no  longer  able,  and  which  the  state  was  not 
yet  able,  to  undertake.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  were 
forced  by  external  pressure  into  the  societies  known  ai 
guild-merchants,  which  in  course  of  time  monopolized  the 
municipal  government,  became  exclusive,  and  so  caused 
the  growth  of  similar  societies  among  their  excluded 
citizens.  The  craft^uilds  were  such  societies,  composed  of 
handicraftsmen,  which  entered  upon  a  severe  strucgle  foi 
power  with  the  earlier  guilds  and  finally  defeatea  them 
The  circumstances  and  results  of  tlie  struggle  are  stated  to 
have  been  of  much  the  same  character  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  In  London  the  yictoiy  of  the  crafts  la 
decisively  marked  by  the  ordinance  of  the  time  of  Edward 
II.,  which  required  every  citizen  to  be  a  member  of  sodm 
trade  or  mystery,  and  by  another  ordinance  in  the  49th 
of  Edw.  III.,  which  transferred  the  right  of  election  of 
corporate  ofilcers  (including  members  of  Parliament)  from 
the  ward  representatives  to  the  trading  companies.  Henc^ 
forward,  and  for  many  years,  the  companies  engrossed 
political  and  municipal  power  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  trading  fraternities  assumed  ffenerallv  the  chancier 
of  corporations  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  M^ny  of 
them  had  been  chartered  before,   but  their  privilege^ 
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latherto  exerciaed  onlj  on  fmfTerance  and  by  'payment  of 
their  terms,  were  now  confirmed  by  letters  patent.  Edward 
III.  himself  became  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Linen 
Armorers,  or  Merchant  Taylors,  and  other  distineolshed 
persons  followed  his  example.  From  this  time  rorward 
tbey  are  called  livery  companies,  "  from  now  generally 
isoming  a  distinctive  dress  or  livery."  The  origin  of  the 
Grocers'  Company  is  thus  described: — "Twenty-two 
persods,  carrying  on  the  business  of  pepperers  in  Soper's 
Laney  Cheapside,  agreed  to  meet  togetner,  to  a  dinner,  at 
the  Abbot  of  Bury's,  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  commit  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  formation  into  a  trading  society  to  writ- 
ing. They  elect  ailer  dinner  two  persons  of  the  company 
io  asBembled — Roger  Osekyn  and  Lawrence  de  Hall  well — 
as  their  first  sovemors  or  wardens,  appointing,  at  the  same 
time,  in  conformity  with  the  picas  custom  of  the  age,  a 
priest  or  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  offices  for  their  souls  " 
(Heath's  "  Account  of  the  Grocers'  Company,"  <]uoted  in 
Herbert's  Twelve  Qreai  Livery  Cbmpanies,  vol.  i.  p.  43). 
The  religious  observances  and  the  common  feasts  were 
characteristic  features  of  those  institutions.  They  were 
therefore  not  merely  trade  unions  in  the  current  meaning 
of  that  phrase,  but  may  rather  be  described  as  forms  of 
indostrial  self-government,  the  basis  of  union  being  the 
membership  of  a  common  trade,  and  the  authority  of  the 
society  extending  to  the  general  welfare,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  its  members.  It  mufii  be  remembered  that 
they  flourished  at  a  time  when  the  separate  interests  of 
master  and  servant  had  not  yet  been  created,  and,  indeed, 
when  that  fundamental  division  of  interests  arose,  the 
companies  gradually  lost  their  functions  in  the  regulation 
of  industry.  The  met  that  the  craftsmen  were  a  homo- 
geneous order  will  account  for  the  wide  authority  claimed 
by  their  societies,  and  the  important  public  powers  which 
were  conceded  to  them.  Their  regulations,  says  Herbert, 
**  chiefly  regarded  the  qualifications  of  ipembers,  keeping 
their  trade  secrets,  the  regulations  of  apprenticeship  and 
of  the  company's  peculiar  concerns,  the  domestic  manage- 
ment of  the  fraternity  and  its  funds,  and  the  uniting  to- 
gether of  it  in  brotherly  love  and  affection.  To  these 
may  be  added,  as  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  all  the 
aodent  communities,  the  regulation  of  their  religious  and 
other  ceremonies."  In  the  regulation  of  trade  they  pos- 
sessed extensive  powers.  They  required  every  one  carry- 
ins  on  the  trade  to  join  the  company.  In  the  37th  of 
Edward  III.,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance  against  the 
mischief  caused  by  "the  merchants  called  grocers  who 
ennossed  all  .manner  of  merchandise  vendable,  and  who 
saadenly  raised  the  prices  of  such  merchandise  within  the 
realm,"  it  was  enacted  "  that  all  artificers  and  people  of 
mystery  shall  each  choose  his  own  mjrstery  before  next 
Candlemas,  and  that,  having  so  chosen  it,  he  shall  hence- 
forth use  no  other."  Dr.  Brentano  (On  OuUda)  holds  that 
it  is  wrong  to  represent  such  regulations  as  monopolistic, 
inasmnch  as  there  was  no  question  whatever  of  a  mono{X)lv 
in  that  time  nor  until  the  degeneration  of  the  craflguilds 
into  limited  corporations  of  capitalists.  In  the  regulation 
of  trade  the  riffht  of  search  was  an  important  instrument 
The  wardens  of  the  grocera  are  to  "  assaven  weights,  i>ow- 
ders,  confeccions,  platers,  oyntments,  ana  all  other  things 
belonging  to  the  same  crafVe."  The  goldsmiths  had  the 
assay  of  metals,  the  fishmon^n  the  oversight  of  fish,  the 
vintners  of  the  tasting  of  wine,  &c.  The  companies  en- 
forced the  regulations  on  their  members  by  force.  Many 
of  their  ordinances  looked  to  the  domestic  affiurs  and 
private  conduct  of  the  members.     The  grocers  ordain 

that  no  member  of  the  fratemite  take  his  neyghbor's 
house  y^  is  of  the  same  fratemite,  or  enhaunce  the  rent 
against  the  will  of  the  foresaid  neyghbor."  Perjury  is 
to  be  punished  by  the  wardens  and  society  with  such  cor- 
rection as  that  other  men  of  the  fellowship  may  be  warned 
thereby.  Members  reduced  to  poverty  by  adventures  on 
the  sea,  increased  price  of  goods,  borrowing  and  pledging, 
or  any  other  misfortune,  are  to  be  assisted  "  out  of  the 
common  money,  according  to  hb  situation,  if  he  could  not 
do  without." 

Following  what  appears  to  be  the  natural  law  of  their 
being,  the  companies  ffradually  lost  their  industrial  cliarao- 
'  ter.  The  course  of  decay  would  seem  to  have  been  (he 
following :  The  capitalists  gradually  assumed  the  lead  in 
the  various  societies,  and  tiie  richer  members  engrossed  the 
power,  and  the  companies  tended  to  become  hereditary  and 
exclusive.  Persons  might  be  members  who  had  nothinc:  to 


do  with  the  craft,  and  the  rise  of  great  capitaUsts  and  the 
development  of  competition  in  traide  made  the  regulation 
of  industry  by  means  of  companies  no  longer  possime.  For 
an  account  of  the  'Regeneration  of  crafWullds"  a  general 
reference  may  be  made  to  Brentano  On  GuUdSf  c  iv.  The 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  richer  members  was 
not  always  effected  without  opposition.  Brentano  refers  to 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  published  in 
1649,  which  asserts  that  "the  commonalty"  in  the  old 
charters  meant,  not  the  whole  guild,  but  only  the  masters, 
wardens,  and  assistants.  Herbert  records  a  most  interest- 
ing dispute  in  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1529.  The 
mode  of  electing  officers,  and  the  system  of  management 
generally,  was  challenged  by  three  members  who  called 
themselves  "  artificers,  poor  men  of  the  craft  of  goldsmiths." 
The  company,  or  rather  the  wardens,  the  assistants,  and 
livery,  presented  a  petition  to  the  lora  mayor,  which  was 
answered  by  the  discontented  craftsmen.  The  dispute  was 
carried  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  artificen  accused  the  company  of  subverting  their 
grants,  misaporopriating  the  funds,  and  changing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society,  and  they  complain  of  uib  being 
done  by  the  usurpation  of  persons  who  "were  but  merchant 
goldsmiths,  and  had  but  little  knowledge  in  the  science." 
In  1531  the  three  comnlainants  were  summarily  expelled 
from  the  company,  ana  then  the  dispute  seems  to  have 
ended.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  companies  the  members 
have  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the  trades,  and  in 
most  cases  their  regulative  functions  have  disappeared. 
The  one  characteristic  which  has  clung  to  them  through- 
out is  that  of  ownen  of  property  and  managers  of  charita- 
ble trusts.  The  connection  between  the  companies  and 
the  municipality  is  shortly  as  follows.  The  ordinance! 
of  Edward  II.  required  freemen  of  the  city  to  be  members 
of  one  or  other  oi  the  companies.  By  the  ordinance  of  49 
£dw.  III.  the  trading  companies  were  to  nominate  the 
members  of  common  council,  and  the  persons  so  nominated 
alone  were  to  attend  both  at  common  council  and  at  elec- 
tions. An  ordinance  in  7  Richard  II.  restored  the  elections 
of  common  oouncilmen  to  the  wards,  but  corporate  officen 
and  representatives  in  Parliament  were  elected  by  a  con- 
vention summoned  by  the  lord  mayor  from  the  nominees 
of  the  companies.  An  Act  of  Common  Council  in  7  Edw. 
IV.  appointed  the  election  of  mayor,  sherifis,  &c.,  to  be  in 
the  common  council,  together  with  the  masters  and  wardens 
of  the  companies.  Bpr  15  Edw.  IV.  masters  and  wardens 
were  ordered  to  associate  with  themselves  the  honest  men 
of  their  mysteries,  and  come  in  their  best  liveries  to  the 
elections ;  that  is  to  say,  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  the 
"  liverymen  "  of  the  companies.  At  thb  time  the  corporap 
tion  exercised  supreme  control  over  the  companies,  and  the 
companies  were  still  genuine  associations  of  the  traden 
and  nouseholders  of  the  city.  The  delegation  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  liverymen  was  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  superior  class  of  householders  to  represent  the  rest. 
When  the  corporation  lost  its  control  over  the  companies, 
and  the  members  of  the  companies  ceased  to  be  tradera  ana 
householders,  the  liverymen  were  no  longer  a  representa- 
tive class,  ana  some  change  in  the  system  became  necessary. 
The  Act  11  Geo.  II.  c.  18,  and  the  Beform  Acts  of  1832 
and  1867,  reformed  the  representation  in  several  particu- 
lars. The  liverymen  of  the  companies^  being  freemen  of 
the  city,  have  still,  however,  the  exclusive  power  of  elec^ 
ing  the  lord  mayor,  sherifiSs,  chamberlain,  and  other  cor- 
porate officers. 

The  contributions  made  by  the  companies  to  the  public 
purposes  of  the  state  and  the  citv  are  interesting  points  in 
their  early  history.  Their  wealth  and  their  representative 
character  made  them  a  most  appropriate  instrument  for  the 
enforcement  of  irregular  taxation.  The  loan  of  £21,263, 6s. 
8d.  to  Henry  y III.  for  hb  wars  in  Scotland,  in  1544,  b 
believed  by  Herbert  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a  pecuniary 

frant  to  the  Crown,  but  the  practice  rapidly  gained  ground, 
'he  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  at  the  time  of 
the  Eeformation  affected  many  of  the  trusts  of  the  com- 
panies ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  returns  of  their 
property  devoted  to  religious  uses,  and  to  pay  over  the  rents 
to  the  Crown.  In  course  of  time  the  taxation  of  the  com- 
panies became ''a  regular  source  of  supply  to  Govern- 
ment." The  hbtorians  of  the  city  have  for  the  most  part 
described  these  as  unjust  and  tyrannical  exactions,  out, 
looking  at  the  representative  and  municipal  character 
of  the  companies  and  the  purposes  to  which  their  oontri- 
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bntiooB  were  applied,  we  may  regard  them  as  a  rongh  bat 
not  unfair  moae  of  taxation.  The  Government,  when 
money  was  wanted  for  public  works,  informed  the  lord 
mayor,  who  apportioned  the  sums  required  among  the 
various  societies,  and  issued  precepts  for  its  payment 
Contributions  towards  setting  the  poor  to  work,  erecting 
the  Royal  Exchange,  cleansing  the  city  ditch,  discovering 
new  countries,  furnishing  military  and.  naval  armaments, 
for  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
are  among  what  Herbert  calls  the  sponging  expedient*)  of 
the  Qovemment  The  Crown  occasionally  interfered  in  a 
more  unjustifiable  manner  with  the  companies  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  patronage.  The  Stuarts  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  get  the  control  of  the  companies.  Terrified  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  quo  warranto  case,  most  of  the  companies 
surrendered  their  charters  to  the  Crown,  but  such  surren- 
ders were  annulled  by  the  Act  of  ^  William  and  Mary 
reversing  the  judgment  in  quo  vnrrcmto  aeainst  the  city. 
The  livery  companies  now  in  existence  are  the  following : — 


Apotheoaries. 

Armorers  and  Bra- 
tiers. 

Bakers. 

Barbers. 

Basket  Makers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Bowyers. 

Brewers. 

Broderers. 

Batohers. 

Carmen. 

Carpenters. 

Clookmakers. 

Cloth  workers. 

Coach  and  Coach- 
harness  Makers. 

Cooks. 

Coopers. 

Cordwainers. 

Carriers. 

Cutlers. 

Distillers. 

Drapers. 

Dyers. 

Fan  Makers. 

Farriers. 

Fellowship  Porters. 


Felt  Makers. 

Fishmongers. 

Fletchers. 

Founders. 

Framework  Knitters. 

Fruiterers. 

Qirdlers. 

Qlass-seUers. 

Glasiers. 

Glovers. 

Gold    and    Silver 

Wire-drawers. 
Goldsmiths. 
Grocers. 
Gunmakers- 
Haberdashers. 
Homers. 
Innholders. 
Ironmongers. 
Joiners. 
Leathersellers. 
Loriners. 
Makers  of  Playing 

Cards. 
Masons. 
Mercers. 

Merchant  Taylors. 
Musicians. 


Needlemakers. 
Painter  Stainers. 
Parish  Clerks. 
Pattern  Makers. 
Pewterers. 
Plasterers. 
Plumbers. 
Poulterers. 
Saddlers. 
Salters. 
Scriveners. 
Shipwrights. 
Silkthrowsten. 
Skinners. 
Spectacle  Makers. 
Stationers. 
Tallow  Chandlers. 
Tilers  and   Brick- 
layers. 
Tinplate  Workers. 
Turners. 
Upholsterers. 
Vintners. 
Watermen. 
Wax  Chandlers. 
Weavers. 
Wheelwrights. 
Woolmen. 


The  following  are  the  twelve  great  companies : — Mercers, 
Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  Skinners, 
Merchant  Taylors,  Haberdashers,  Salters,  Ironmongers, 
Vintners,  Cloth-workers.  The  "  Irish  Society "  was  in- 
corporated in  the  11  James  I.  as  the  "governor  and  assistants 
of  the  new  plantation  in  Ulster,  within  the  realm  of  Ire- 
land." The  twelve  companies  contributed  in  equal  portions 
the  sum  of  £60,000  for  tlie  new  scheme,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  settle  a  Protestant  colony  in  the  lands  forfeited 
by  the  Irish  rebels.  The  companies  divided  tlie  settle- 
ment into  twelve  nearly  equal  parts,  assigning  one  to  each, 
bat  the  separate  estates  are  still  held  to  be  under  the  para- 
mount jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Society.  The  charter  of 
the  society  was  revoked  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  a  new  one  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  under  which  the  society  still  acts. 

Most  of  the  companies  administer  charities  of  large  but 
anascertained  value.    Many  of  them  are  governors  of  im- 

Sirtant  schools,  e.^.,  the  Skinners  have  the  Tonbridge 
rammar  School;  the  Mercers.  St.  PauPs  School;  the 
Merchant  Taylors,  the  school  bearing  their  name,  Sx. 
There  is  no  exact  information  to  be  had  as  to  the  value 
of  these  trusts,  or  the  manner  in  which  tliey  are  adminis- 
tered. The  Hiaiory  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  OompanieSf 
by  W.  Herbert  (London,  1837),  may  be  referred  to  on  this 
subject 

Admission  to  the  companies  is  now  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  considerable  fees.  For  example,  in  the  Merchant 
Taylors  the  fees  are — Upon  taking  up  the  freedom,  by 
patrimony  or  servitude,  il,  3s.  4d.,  by  redemption,  £84 ; 
on  admission  to  the  livery,  £80,  Ss. ;  on  election  to  the 
Conrt  of  Assistants,  £115,  10s.  The  hospitality  of  the 
sompanies  is  well-known.  The  advantages  of  being  a 
member,  still  more  of  being  a  liveryman  or  assistant,  of 
one  of  the  rich  companies  are  doubtless  considerable.  There 
are  indications  that  the  position  of  the  city  companies  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come  the  subject  of  political 


discnssion.  It  may  be  briefly  said  that  they  are  being 
threatened  on  two  sides — on  one  side  by  those  who  desire 
to  see  extensive  reforms  in  the  municipal  oiiganizatioa  of 
the  metropolis;  and  on  the  other  by  those  who  wish  to 
carry  forward  the  process  of  inspection  and  revision  of 
endowments,  which  has  already  overtaken  tlie  univeintiei^ 
schools,  and  other  charities.  (e.  b.) 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  is  the  term  employed 
to  express  that  branch  of  anatomy  in  which  the  oon- 
struction,  form,  and  stnicture  of  two  or  more  animals  are 
compared  with  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  out  their  featorei 
of  similarity  or  dissimilarity.  It  is  sometime^  used,  m 
contrast  with  the  term  human  anatomy,  to  signify  the 
anatomy  of  the  lower  animals,  but  this  is  an  imp^ect  and 
inexact  use  of  the  term,  as  the  anatomy  of  man  may  be 
made  comparative  when  it  is  examined  in  comparison  with 
that  of  animals.  The  study  of  comparative  anatomy  is  of 
especial  importance  to  tlie  physiologist,  the  embryologist, 
the  veterinarian,  and  the  zoologist.  To  the  physiologist 
because,  from  the  comparison  of  the  bodies  of  different 
animals  with  each  otlier,  modifications  in  the  sixe,  form, 
and  structure  of  any  particular  oi^gan  can  be  traced,  and 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  on  the  importance  of  the  lunctioo 
of  the  organ  in  the  economy.  Moreover,  with  a  knowledge 
of  comparative  anatomy,  the  physiologist  can  conduct  ex- 
periments on  animals  whicli  have  organs  similar  in  stnio 
ture  to  those  of  man,  and  determine  their  function  more 
precisely  than  would  be  possible  in  tlie  human  body.  To 
the  veterinarian  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomj 
of  the  domestic  animals  is  essential  to  the  study  of  their 
diseases.  To  the  embryologist,  a  knowled^  of  the  anatomj 
of  different  animals  throws  light  on  the  signification  of  the 
structural  changes  which  the  body  of  any  particular  animal 
passes  tlirough  in  the  course  of  its  development  To  the 
Eoologist,  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  external  form  bat 
of  the  internal  structure  of  animals  is  essential  in  order 
that  he  may  frame  a  precise  system  of  classification.  In 
the  present  work  the  anatomy  of  tlie  diflTerent  great  classei 
and  some  of  the  more  important  orders  of  the  animal  kin^ 
dom  is  arranged  under  special  heads — that  of  the  amphi- 
bia under  Amphibia,  of  birds  under  Birds^  of  monkeys 
under  Afes^  &c  See  aUio  Akatomt,  vol.  i.  pp.  700  and 
717. 

COMPASS,  The  Mariner's,  consists  of  tliree  principal 
parts, — the  card,  the  needle  on  its 'lower  surfoce,  and  the 
case.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  the  compass-box,  or  bin- 
nacle. The  term  compass  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  instrument  because  the  card  involves  or  compasses  the 
whole  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  because  the  needle  indicates 
the  whole  circle  of  possible  variations  of  direction.  The 
surface  of  the  card  is  divided  by  radiating  lines  into  32 
parts,  each  containing  11°  15"" ;  these  constitute  the  82  points 
or  rhumbs;  the  half-points  and  quarters  are  subdivbions of 
the  same.  The  north  pole  is  denoted  on  the  card  by  a 
fleur-de-lis;  ^  and  the  line  which  joins  the  north  and  south 
poles  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  needle.  The  points 
are  named  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  four  caidioal 
points;  for  instance,  the  point  mid-way  between  N.  and 
N.E.  is  called  north-north-east,  being  nearer  north  than 
east,  and  is  marked  N.N.E. ;  the  point  mid-way  between 
N.  and  N.N.E.  is  termed  north  by  east,  and  is  marked  N. 
by  E.  The  circumference  of  the  card  is  sometimes  divided 
into  360°.  The  divisioos  of  the  card  are  shown  in  the 
following  figure.  The  card  is  directed  by  the  needle^ 
which,  with  it,  is  pivoted  on  a  vertical  axis.  *  With  a  little 
variation,  the  needle  points  nearly  to  the  geographical 
north,  and  hence  the  mode  of  steering  by  the  oompass. 
Four  or  more  parallel  magnets,  with  like  poles  pointing  in 
like  directions,  may  be  combined  to  form  the  needle;  and 
by  this  arrangement  the  maffnetic  movement  is  increased  for 
a  given  weight  of  steel.  The  needle  is  usually  suspended 
on  a  central  cap  of  ruby  or  agate,  the  point  of  suspension 
being  of  a  similar  hard  material.  On  the  inside  of  the 
compass-box  is  a  vertical  line  known  as  lubber's  point;  and 
since  this  and  the  pivot  of  the  card  are  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  ship's  keel,  the  point  on  the  circumference  of  the 
card  opposite  to  lubber's  point  shows  the  angle  the  ship's 
course  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  comiMSS 
is  kept  horizontal  by  the  use  of  a  gimbal,,or  ring  moving 
freely  on  an  axis,  within  which  it  swings  On  an  axis  at 
right  angles.    In  the  azimuth  compass  the  circamfereoos 

>  According  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Dayles,  this  may  originallf  btre  bees  « 
ornamented  cross. 
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ol  the  card  la  divided  into  degrees  and  parts  by  a  vernier, 
ind  is  fitted  up  with  8ight-vane»  to  take  amplitudes  and 
asimuthsy  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  variation  of 
the  compass  hj  observation.  The  variation  is  applied  to  the 
magneiic  course  shown  by  the  steerins  compass,  and  thus 
the  true  course  with  respect  to  the  meridian  becomes  known. 
The  conditions  that  chiefly  affect  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass  are  those  of  the  magnetic  declination  and  devia- 
tion. The  declination  is  the  angle  contained  between  the 
eeoeraphical  or  true  and  the  magnetic  meridian;  or,  as 
Barlowe  defines  it,  the  swerving  of  the  pointing  of  the 
trignetical  needle  in  the  horizon  from  the  meridian  line 
Inhere.  The  angle  of  declination  varies  according  to 
Lahij,  and  must  be  ascertained  at  sea  by  means  of  the 


Fig.  1. — Compass  Card. 

aiimuth  compass.    The  discovery  of  the  variation  of  de- 
clination was  made  by  Stephen  Burrowes  when  voyaging 
between  the  north  cape  of  Finniark  and  Vaigatch  (Vay- 
zates),  and  was  afterwards  determined  by  Gillebrand,  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Gresham  College.    In  1683,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Boyal  Society  {PhU,  Trans.,  June  16.  p. 
214),  Dr.  E.  Halley  shows  that  the  irregularity  observea  in 
the  variations  of  the  compass  at  sea  is  not  due  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  land,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth  is  one  great  magnet,  having  four  mag- 
netical  poles  or  points  of  direction.    The  declination  for 
any  place  is  subject  to  secular  variations :  thus,  at  Paris  in 
1681,  it  was  2°  30'  to  the  W.,  in  1865  it  was  18°  W  W. 
Halley,  in  a  paper  entitled  *^  Account  of  the  Cause  of  the 
Change  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Needle"  {Pkil, 
Trant^  Oct.  19,  1692,  pp.  563-578),  points  out,  with  other 
instances  of  secular  variation,  that  between  1580  and  1692 
the  direction  of  the  needle  at  London  changed  from  11°  15' 
K.  to  6°  W.,  or  more  than  17°,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
direction  is  in  no  place  fixed  or  constant,  though  in  some 
places  it  changes  faster  than  in  others.    Besides  the  secular, 
there  are  annual  and  diurnal  variations  of  small  amount. 
The  existence  of  the  latter  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Graham 
about  1719.   The  deviation  of  the  compass  is  the  departure 
of  the  north  and  south  line  from  the  magnetic  meridian, 
owioe  to  the  magnetism  of  the  ship  itself,  or  that  induced 
in  it  oy  the  earth's  magnetic  force.    It  was  first  observed 
diiriDg  1772-74  by  Mr.  Wales,  the  astronomer  of  Captain 
Cook.    When  surveying  along  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
in  1801  and  1802,  Captain  Matthew  Flinders  made  the  dis- 
covery that  there  was  a  difierence  in  the  direction  of  the 
nugnetic  needle,  according  as  his  ship's  head  pointed  to 
the  E.  or  W. — westerly  in  the  former,  easterly  in  the  lat- 
ter case.    When  the  ship's  head  was  N.  or  a,  the  needle 
took  the  same  direction,  or  nearly  so,  that  it  would  on  shore, 
and  showed  a  variation  from  the  true  meridian  which  was 
about  a  medium  between  that  given  by  it  when  east  and 
when  west.    He  found,  also,  that  the  error  in  variation  was 
nearly  proportionate  to  the  number  of  points  which  the 
ihip's  hea/1  was  from  the  north  or  south.     (Phil,  Trarw., 
IB05|  p.  186.)   The  deviation  in  wooden  ships  con  be  prac- 


tically obviated,  but  in  iron  ships  it  has  to  be  partly  allowed 
for,  partly  compensated.  Barlow  used  a  correcting  plat^ 
of  iron  to  overcome  the  directive  action  on  the  compass 
due  to  the  magnetism  of  wooden  vessels.  On  Professor 
Airy^s  method,  the  permanent  manietism  of  ships  is  com- 
pensated by  a  steel  magnet  placed  at  a  given  distance  be 
low  the  compass ;  it  is,  however,  liable  to  changes  of  inten- 
sity, occasioned  by  shocks,  vibration,  unequal  heating,  and 
other  causes,  a  fact  which  led  the  late  Dr.  Scoresby  to  proo 
pose  the  employment  of  a  compass  aloft,  out  of  the  region 
of  the  ship's  influence.  The  induced  magnetism  of  ships 
can  be  only  imperfectly  compensated,  since  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  ship's  bearing,  and  as  she  rolls  and  pitches ;  but 
corrections  can  be  made  for  the  heeling  error.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  neeale  is  ascribed  by 
Gilbert  to  Robert  Norman,  a  nautical  instrument  maker  at 
Wapping,  who,  about  1590,  introduced  the  employment  of  a 
sliding  weight  on  the  needle  for  the  correction  of  the  dip 
at  difierent  points  of  the  earth's  surfSsu^. 

The  earliest  references  to  the  use  of  the  oompass  are  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  hijtory,  from  whioh  we  learn  how,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  the  reigir  of  Ho-ang-ti  (2634  b.c.),  the 
emperor  Hiuan-yuan,  or  Ho-ang-ti,  attacked  one  Tohi-yeon,  on 
the  plains  of  Tohou-Iou,  and  finding  his  army  embarrassed  by 
a  thick  fog  raised  by  the  enemy,  constructed  a  chariot  (Tcbi- 
nan)  for  indicating  the  south,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pursue  Tcbi-yeou,  and 
take  him  prisoner.  (Klaprotb,  Lettre  d  M,  U  Baron  Humboldt 
8ur  I'invention  de  la  Boum9oU,  Paris,  1834.  See  also  Mailla, 
Hiitoire  ginirale  de  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  316,  Paris,  1777.)  Sev- 
eral other  allusions  to  the  compass  are  contained  in  early  Chi- 
nese records.  The  power  of  the  loadstone  to  communicate 
polarity  to  iron  is  said  to  be  for  the  first  time  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  a  Chinese  dictionary,  finished  in  121  A.n.,  where  the 
loadstone  is  defined  as  ''a  stone  with  which  an  attraction  can 
be  given  to  the  needle."  The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  the 
compass  for  the  purpose  of  navigation— an  art  that  has  appa- 
rently retrograded  rather  than  advanced  among  the  Chinese— 
occurs  in  the  Chinese  encyclopssdia,  Poei-wen-yun-fou,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  or  between  265  and 
419  A.D., "  there  were  ships  directed  to  the  south  by  the  needle." 
The  Chinese,  Mr.  Davis  informs  us,  once  navigated  as  far  as 
India,  but  their  most  distant  voyages  at  present  extend  not 
further  than  Java  and  the  Malay  Islands  to  the  south  ( Ths 
Chinete,  vol.  iii.  p.  14,  London,  1844).  According  to  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  a  translation  of  which  was  published  by  Eusebiua 
Renaudot  (Paris,  1718),  they  traded  in  ships  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea  in  the  9th  century.  Staunton,  in  vol.  i.  of 
his  Emha»9y  to  China  (London,  1797),  after  referring  to  the 
early  acquaintance  of  the  Chinese  with  the  property  of  the 
magnet  to  point  southwards,  remarks  (p.  445),  ''The  nature 
and  the  cause  of  the  qualities  of  the  magnet  have  at  all  times 
been  subjects  of  contemplation  among  the  Chinese.  The  Chi- 
nese name  for  tho  oompass  is  tin-nang-ehingf  or  needle  pointing 
to  the  south ;  and  a  distinguishing  mark  is  fixed  on  the  mag- 
net's southern  pole,  as  in  European  compasses  upon  the  north- 
ern one."  "  The  sphere  of  ChinceC  navigation,"  he  tells  us 
(p.  447),  **  is  too  li=!:teu  lo  have  afforded  experience  and  obser- 
vation for  forming  any  system  of  laws  supposed  to  govern  the 
variation  of  the  needle.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  had  soon  occasion 
to  perceive  how  much  more  essential  the.perfection  of  the  oom- 
pass was  to  the  superior  navigators  of  Europe,  than  to  them- 
selves, as  the  commanders  of  the  'Lion'  and  'Uindostan,' 
trusting  to  that  instrument,  stood  out  directly  from  the  land 
into  the  sea."  The  number  of  points  of  the  compass,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese,  is  twenty-four,  which  are  reckoned  from  the 
south  pole;  the  form  also  of  the  instrument  they  employ  is 
different  from  that  familiar  to  Europeans.  The  needle  is  pecu- 
liarly poised,  with  its  point  of  suspension  a  little  below  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  is  exceedingly  sensitive;  it  is  seldom 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  less  than  a  line  in  thick- 
ness. It  appeors  thus  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  indebted  to  Western  nations  for  their  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  compass.  "  It  may  be  urged,"  writes  Mr.  T.  S.  Davies, 
"  that  the  different  manner  of  constructing  the  needle  amongst 
the  Chinese  and  European  navigators  shows  the  independence 
of  the  Chinese  of  us,  as  theirs  is  the  %oor»e  method,  and  had 
they  copied  from  us,  they  would  have  used  the  better  one" 
(Thomson's  Britith  Annual,  1837,  p.  291).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mariner's 
oompass  was  communicated  by  them  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  early  Arabs,  and  through  the  latter  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  Sismondi  has  remarked  {Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.) 
that  it  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  all  the  pretended  discov- 
eries of  the  Middle  Ages  that  when  the  historians  mention  them 
for  the  first  time  they  treat  them  as  things  in  general  use. 
Gunpowder,  the  oompass,  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  paper,  are 
nowhere  spoken  of  as  discoveries,  and  yet  they  must  hare 
wrought  a  total  change  in  war,  in  nayigationi  in  |ckatairaai> 
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in  edaoailoii.  TiraboseM  (St&ria  tUUa  LeiUratvra  Italiana, 
torn.  It.  lib.  ii.  p.  204,  €t  9eq.,  ed.  2, 1788),  in  support  of  the 
Mi^eotore  tliat  the  oompMf  wai  introduoed  into  Europe  bj  the 
Arabs,  adduces  their  superiority  in  scientiflo  learning,  and  their 
early  skill  in  navigation.  He  quotes  a  passage  on  Uie  polarity 
•f  the  loadstone  from  a  treatise  translated  by  Albertus  Magnus, 
attributed  by  the  latter  to  Aristotle,  but  apparently  only  an 
Arable  oompilation  from  the  works  of  ranous  philosophers. 
As  the  terms  Zoron  and  Aphr<m,  used  there  to  signify  the  south 
and  north  poles,  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  Tiraboschi  sug- 
gests that  they  may  be  of  Arabian  origin,  and  that  the  whole 
passage  oonoeming  the  loadstone  may  have  been  added  to  the 
•riginal  treatise  by  the  Arabian  translators.  • 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  asserts  {Historteal  JXtquintxon  wncwning 
AneUnt  India,  p.  227)  that  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians 
have  no  original  name  for  the  oompass,  it  being  called  by  them 
Bonola,  the  Italian  name,  which  shows  that  the  thing  signified 
Is  foreign  to  them  as  well  as  the  word.  The  Rer.  G.  P.  Badger 
has,  however,  pointed  out  ( TraveU  of  Ludovieo  di  Varthemaf 
Crans.  J.  W.  Jones,  ed.  G.  P.  Badger,  Haklnyt  8oo.,  1863,  note, 

fp.  31  and  32)  that  the  name  of  Bushla  or  Busba,  from  the 
talian  Bunola,  though  common  among  Arab  sailors  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  very  seldom  used  in  the  Eastern  seas, — 
Dairah  and  Beit  el-Ibrah  (the  Circle,  or  House  of  the  Needle) 
being  the  ordinary  appellatiTes^in  the  Red  Sea,  whilst  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  Kiblah-nhmeh  is  in  more  general  use.  Robertson 
quotes  Sir  J.  Chardin  as  boldly  asserting  "  that  the  Asiatics 
•re  beholden  to  us  for  this  wonderful  instrument,  which  they 
had  from  Europe  a  long  time  before  the  Portuguese  conquests. 
For,  first,  their  compasses  are  exactly  like  ours,  and  they  buy 
them  of  Europeans  as  much  as  they  can,  scarce  daring  to  med- 
dle with  their  needles  themseWes.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that 
the  old  navigators  only  coasted  it  along,  which  I  impute  to 
their  want  of  this  instrument  to  guide  and  instruct  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  .  •  .  I  have  nothing  but  argument  to 
oiTer  touching  this  matter,  having  never  met  with  any  person 
in  Persia  or  the  Indies  to  inform  me  when  the  oompass  was  first 
known  among  them,  though  I  made  inquiry  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  both  countries.  I  have  sailed  fVom  the  Indies 
to  Persia  in  Indian  ships,  when  no  European  has  been  aboard 
bat  myself.  The  pilots  were  all  Indians,  and  they  used  the 
forestsif  and  quadrant  for  their  observations.  These  instru- 
ments they  have  from  us,  and  made  by  our  artists,  and  they  do 
not  in  the  least  vary  from  ours,  except  that  the  characters  are 
Arabic.  The  Arabs  are  the  most  skilful  navigators  of  all  the 
Asiatics  or  Africans ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  Indians  make 
Qse  of  charts,  and  they  do  not  much  want  them ;  some  they 
have,  but  they  are  copied  from  ours,  for  they  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  perspective."  The  observations  of  Chardin,  who 
flourished  between  1643  and  1713,  cannot  be  said  to  receive 
support  from  the  testimony  of  some  earlier  authorities.  That 
the  Arabs  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  compass,  and 
with  the  construction  and  use  of  charts,  at  a  period  nearly  two 
centuries  previous  to  Chardin's  first  voyage  to  the  East,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  description  ipven  by  Barros  of  a  map  of 
all  the  coast  of  India,  shown  to  Vasoo  da  Gama  by  a  Moor  of 
Guserat  (about  the  16th  July,  1498),  in  which  the  bearings 
were  laid  down  **  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,"  or  **  with 
meridians  and  parallels  very  small  (or  close  together),  without 
other  bearings  of  the  compass;  because,  as  the  squares  of  these 
meridians  and  parallels  were  very  small,  the  coast  was  laid 
down  by  these  two  bearings  of  N.  and  S.,  and  E.  and  W.,  with 
great  certainty,  without  that  multiplication  of  bearings  of  the 
points  of  the  compass  usual  in  our  maps,  which  serves  as  the 
root  of  the  others."  Further,  we  learn  from  Osorio  that  the 
Arabs  at  the  time  of  Gama  "  were  instructed  in  so  many  of  the 
Arts  of  navigation,  that  they  did  not  yield  much  to  the  Port- 
nguese  mariners  in  the  science  and  practice  of  maritime  mat- 
ters." (See  The  Three  Voyagea  of  Vaeeo  da  Oama,  Hakluyt 
8oc.,  1869 ;  note  to  chap.  zv.  by  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley,  p. 
188.)  Also  the  Arabs  that  navigated  the  Red  Sea  at  the  same 
period  are  shown  by  Varthema  to  have  used  the  mariner's  chart 
and  compass  ( Travele,  p.  31). 

Again,  it  appears  that  compasses  of  a  primitive  description, 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, were  employed  in  the  East  Indies  certainly  as  early  as 
several  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  In  Wil- 
liam Barlowe's  Navigator^ t  Supply,  published  in  1697,  we  read : — 
"Some  fewe  yeeres  since,  it  so  fell  out  that  I  had  severall  con- 
ferences with  two  East  Indians  which  were  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  master  Candish  [Thomas  Cavendish],  and  had  learned 
•ur  language:  The  one  of  them  was  of  Mamillia  [Manilla]  in 
the  Isle  of  Luson,  the  other  of  Miaco  in  Japan.  I  questioned 
with  them  concerning  their  shipping  and  manner  of  sayling. 
They  described  all  things  farre  different  from  ours,  and  shewed, 
that  in  steade  of  our  Compas,  they  use  a  magneticall  needle  of 
size  ynohes  long,  and  longer,  upon  a  pinne  in  a  dish  of  white 
China  earth  filled  with  water;  In  the  bottomme  whereof  they 
have  two  crosse  lines,  for  the  foure  principall  windes;  the  rest 
of  the  divisions  being  reserved  to  the  skill  of  their  Pilots." 
Bailak  Kib^aki,  alsoi  an  Arabian  writer,  showi  in  hii  Merehanfe 


Treaeuref  a  work  given  to  the  world  in  1282,  that  the  magnitind 
needle,  fioatod  on  water  by  means  of  a  splinter  of  wMd  or  s 
reed,  was  employed  on  the  Syrian  seas  at  the  time  of  his  voytgt 
from  Tripoli  to  Alexandria  (1242),  and  adds:— "They  say  thtt 
the  captains  who  navigate  the  Indian  seas  use,  instead  of  tibs 
needle  and  splinter,  a  sort  of  fish  made  out  of  hollow  iros, 
which,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  swims  upon  the  surface,  and 
points  out  the  north  and  south  with  its  head  and  tail"  (Kkp- 
roth,  Lettre,  p.  67).  Furthermore,  although  the  sailors  in  ta« 
Indian  vessels  in  which  Niocola  de'  Conti  traversed  the  Indiss 
seas  in  1420,  are  stated  to  have  had  no  compass,  still,  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  Varthema,  less  than  a  century  later,  asiled 
from  Borneo  to  Java,  both  the  mariner's  chart  and  compass  were 
used ;  it  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  in  this  esse  the 
compass  was  of  Eastern  manufacture  (Travele  of  VarthemOf 
Introd.  zciv.,  and  p.  249).  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Chi- 
nese as  late  as  the  end  of  the  18th  century  made  voyages  with 
compasses  on  which  but  little  reliance  could  be  plamd;  sad  it 
may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  compasses  early  used  in  the 
East  were  mostly  too  imperfect  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  bit* 
igators,  and  were  therefore  often  dispensed  with  on  customary 
routes.  The  simple  water-compass  is  said  to  hare  been  used  by 
the  Coreans  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century ;  and  Dr. 
T.  Smith,  writing  in  the  Philotophxeal  TraneacHone  for  168M, 
says  of  the  Turks  (p.  439),  **  They  have  no  genius  for  Sea-voy- 
ages, and  consequently  are  very  raw  and  unexperienced  in  the 
art  of  Navigation,  scarce  venturing  to  sail  out  of  sight  of  Isad. 
I  speak  of  ue  natural  Twke,  who  trade  either  into  the  hUuk 
Sea  or  some  part  of  the  Jlfor«a,  or  between  ConetamtinopU  sad 
Alexandria,  and  not  of  the  Pyrats  of  Barharv,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  Renegade's,  and  learnt  their  skill  in  Christendonu  . . . 
The  Turkish  compass  consists  but  of  8  points,  the  four  Cardiosl 
and  the  four  Collateral."  That  the  vsJue  of  the  compass  wis 
thus,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  so  imperfeetly 
recognised  in  the  East  may  serve  to  explain  how  in  earlier  tinui 
that  instrument,  long  after  the  first  discovery  of  its  properties 
may  have  been  generally  neglected  by  navigators. 

The  Saracen  geographer,  Edrisi,  who  lived  about  1100,  is  laid 
by  Boucher  to  give  an  account,  though  in  a  confused  manner,  of 
the  polarity  of  the  magnet  (Hallam,  Mid.  Agee,  voL  UL  chu.9^ 
part  2) ;  but  the  earliest  definite  mention  as  yet  known  of^the 
use  of  tlie  mariner's  oompass  in  the  Middle  Ages  occurs  is  a 
treatise  entitled  De  Uteneilibue,  written  by  Alexander  Nsekim 
in  the  12th  century.  He  speaks  there  of  a  needle  carried  oa 
board  ship  which  being  placed  on  a  pivot,  and  allowed  to  taks 
its  own  position  of  repose,  shows  mariners  their  course  whsa 
the  polar  star  is  hidden.  In  another  work,  De  Natwie  Senwi, 
lib.  li.  c.  89,  he  writes, — "  Mariners  at  sea,  when,  through  elondy 
weather  in  the  day  which  hides  the  sun,  or  through  the  darkneei 
of  the  night,  they  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  quarter  of  the  worid 
to  which  they  are  sailing,  touch  a  needle  with  the  magnet,  which 
will  turn  round  till,  on  its  motion  ceasing,  its  point  will  be  di- 
rected towards  the  north"  (W.  Chappell,  Nature,  No.  346,  June 
16, 1876).  The  magnetical  needle,  and  its  suspension  on  a  stick 
or  straw  in  water,  are  dearly  described  in  La  Bible  Owioi,  a 
poem  probably  of  the  13th  century,  by  Guiotde  Provins,  whereia 
we  are  told  that  through  the  magnet  {la  manette  or  FamamOrt), 
an  ugly  brown  stone  to  which  iron  turns  of  its  own  aeeord, 
mariners  possess  an  art  that  cannot  fail  them.  A  needle  touched 
by  it,  and  fioated  by  a  stick  on  water,  turns  its  point  towards 
the  pole-star,  and  a  light  being  placed  near  the  needle  on  dark 
nights,  the  proper  course  is  known  {Hiet,  littiraire  de  la  Franet, 
tom.  iz.  p.  199 ;  Barbasan,  Fabliaux,  tom.  li.  p.  328).  Cardinsl 
Jacques  de  Vitry,  bishop  of  Aeon  in  Palestine,  in  his  Hietorf 
(cap.  89),  written  about  the  year  1218,  speaks  of  the  magnetie 
needle  as  "  most  necessary  for  such  as  sail  the  sea  ;"^  and  snother 
French  crusader,  his  contemporary,  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  stotei 
that  the  adamant  (loadstone)  is  found  in  Arabia,  and  mentions 
a  method  of  using  a  needle  magnetised  by  it  which  is  similar  to 
that  described  by  Kib^jaki.  From  quotations  given  by  Antonio 
Capmany  (Que§tionee  Critiea§)  from  the  Be  (^ntempiatione  of 
Rnvmond  Lully,  of  the  date  1272,  it  appears  that  the  latter  wai 
well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  magnet  at  sea  ;*  and  befoie 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  Gauthier  d'Espinois  allndes  ts 
its  polarity,  as  if  generally  known,  in  the  lines : 

*'Tous  autresi  comme  Talmant  deceit  rdetoome] 
I/aiguillette  par  force  de  vertu, 
A  ma  dame  tot  le  mont  Tmonde]  retenue 
Qui  sa  heaut^  oonnoit  et  apeiyoit,** 

Guido  Guinisselli,  a  poet  of  the  same  period,  writes:— "la 
those  parts  under  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  loadstone, 
which  give  the  virtue  to  the  air  of  attracting  iron;  but  beeaan 
it  [the  loadstone]  is  far  oiT,  [it]  wishes  to  have  the  help  of  a 
similar  stone  to  make  it  [the  virtue]  work,  and  to  direct  the  needle 

1  Adamas  in  India  reperitur  .  .  •  Ferram  occulta  qusdsm  nston 
ad  se  trahlt.  Acus  fhrrea  postquam  adamentem  oontiferit,  sd  itn- 
1am  septentrionalem  .  .  .  semper  oonvertitur,  unde  valoe  nuoBsiinas 
est  navigantibus  in  mari. 

s  Sicut  acas  per  naturam  vertiturad  septentrionemdasit  sit  ttros 
magnete.— Sicttt  acus  nautica  dixigit  mimnarios  in  snaxarifsQoca 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  IC 
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towirdfl  the  ttar.*^  Branetto  Latin!  also  makes  reference  to  the 
eonpass  in  his  enoyoIopsBdia  Jjtvret  d4>u  trUor,  eomposed  about 
1360 ;  and  a  letter  written  in  1269,  attributed  to  Peter  Adsiger, 
ihowi  that  the  declination  of  the  needle  had  already  been  ob- 
lerred  at  that  date.  From  TorfsBus  we  learn  that  the  compass, 
Itted  into  a  box,  was  already  in  use  among  the  Norwegians  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  {ffuL  Ber,  Norvegiearum,  It.  o. 
I,  p.  Z4b,  HafnisB,  1711) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  the 
magnet  at  sea  was  known  in  Scotland  at  or  shortly  subsequent 
to  that  time,  though  King  Robert,  in  crossing  from  Axran  to 
Carrick  in  1306,  as  Barbour,  writing  in  1375,  informs  us,  "na 
aedill  had  na  stane,"  but  steered  by  a  fire  on  the  shore. 

From  the  above  it  will  hare  been  erident  that,  as  Barlowe  re- 
marks eonceming  the  compass,  **  the  lame  tale  of  one  Fla- 
Tios  at  Amelphus,  in  the  kingdome  of  Naples  [Flavio  Gioja 
of  Amalphi,  cir.  1307],  for  to  have  devised  it,  is  of  rerj 
slender  probabiliUe ;''  and  as  regards  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Gilbert,  of  Colchester  {!>€  Magnete,y,i,  1600),  that  Marco 
Polo  introdueed  the  compass  into  Italy  from  the  East  in 
1360,*  we  need  only  quote  the  words  of  Col.  Tole  (i^ooib  of 
Mateo  Polo)t — "Respecting  the  mariner's  compass  and 
gunpowder,  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  no  one  now,  I  belioTe, 
imagines  Maroo  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  their  in- 
troduction." 

When  and  by  whom  the  card  was  added  are  still  matters 
of  eoi^jecture;  but  the  thirty-two  points  or  rhumbs  into 
^  which  it  ia  divided  were  recognised  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  who,  in  1301,  wrote,  "Now  is  thin  Ori- 
lonte  departed  in  zziiii  parties  by  thi  asymuts,  in  signifl- 
sacione  of  xxiiii  parties  of  the  world ;  al  be  it  so  that  ship 
men  rikne  thilke  parties  in  zxxii "  ( Treati§o  on  the  Aairo' 
laU,  ed.  Skeat,  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.,  Lond.  1872). 

The  improvement  of  the  compass  has  b^en  but  a  slow 
process.  The  Libel  of  EnglUh  Polieie,  a  poem  of  the  first 
half  of  the  15th  century,  says  with  reference  to  Iceland 
(chap,  z.) — 

"Out  of  Bristowe,  and  costes  manv  one. 
Men  haue  practised  by  nedle  ano  by  stone 
Thider  wardes  within  a  llUe  while.^ 

Hakluyt,  Principal  Naviffattom,  p.  201,  Lond.,  1609. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  compasses  used  at  that 
time  by  English  mariners  were  of  a  very  primitive  descrip- 
tion. Barlowe,  in  his  treatise  Magnetieal  Advertieemente, 
printed  in  1616  (p.  66),  complains  that  "the  Gompasse 
needle,  being  the  most  admirable  and  usefull  instrument 
of  the  whole  world,  is  both  amongst  ours  and  other  nations 
for  the  most  part,  so  bungerly  and  absurdly  contrived,  as 
nothing  more."  The  form  he  reoommends  for  the  needle 
is  that  of  "  a  true  circle,  having  his  Axis  going  out  beyond 
the  circle,  at  each  end  narrow  and  narrower,  unto  a  rea- 
sonable sharpe  point,  and  being  pure  Steele  as  the  circle  it 
selfe  is,  having  in  the  middest  a  convenient  receptacle  to 
phMM  the  eapitell  in."  In  1750  Dr.  Gowan  Knignt  found 
that  the  needles  of  merchant-ships  were  made  of  two  pieces 
of  steel  bent  in  the  middle  and  united  in  the  shape  of  a 
rhombus,  and  proposed  to  substitute  straight  steel  bars  of 
small  breadth,  suspended  edgewise,  and  hardened  through- 
out He  also  diowed  that  the  Chinese  mode  of  suspending 
the  needle  eonduces  most  to  sensibility.  In  1820  Prof. 
Barlow  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that  half  the  compasses 
in  the  Royal  Navy  were  mere  lumber,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed«  Since  then  many  improved  varieties  of  ships'  com- 
passes have  been  introduced,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Pope,  Preston,  Walker,  Dent,  Stebbing,  Gowland, 
Gray,  Duchemin,  and  Harris.  In  the  last  the  needle  turns 
upon  a  point  which  is  the  centre  of  a  doubly-curved  bar  of 
eopper,  fixed  as  a  diameter  to  a  ring  of  the  same  metal.  In  the 
Admiralty  compass  the  bowl  is  of  copper,  the  card  of  mica ; 
and  compound  magnetie  bars,  as  proposed  by  Scoresby,  are 
eniployea. 

The  most  remarkable  and,  as  shown  by  triaL  most  satisfactory 
form  of  the  compass  is  that  patented  in  1876  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  (see  fig.  2).  The  card  consists  of  a  central  boss  and 
an  outer  rim,  Mth  of  aluminium,  eonneeted  together  by  fine 
s!lk  cords.  Bight  or  twelve  small  magnets,  2  to  3  inches  long, 
having  Ui^  corresponding  ends  tied  together  by  threads  of 

XI  lengtJis,  are  suspended  by  silk  cords  from  the  rim,  to 
h  is  attached  thin  paper  marked  with  the  points  of  the 
eompasi  and  decrees.  The  oonoentration,  in  this  wise,  of  the 
creator  part  of  Uie  weight  in  the  rim  gives  a  long  period  of 
free  oaoulation,  and  consequently  great  steadiness;  and  as  the 
sard  of  a  10-inch  compass,  with  its  suspended  needle  and  sap- 
phire^ weighs  only  178  grains,  the  IHctional  error  is  very  slighL 
Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  needles,  a  perfect  correction  for 
all  latitudes  of  a  qnadrantal  error  of  5  or  6  degrees  for  a  10-inch, 
tad  of  11  or  12  degrees  for  a  7-inch  compass  can  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  iron  globes  not  more  than  6  inches  in 

>  GlBgaen6,  iERK.  lii.  d«  fJlolfe.  t.  L  p.  418. 

>  "  Aooording  to  all  the  texts  he  returned  to  Yenlce  in  1296,  or,  as 
l»  mofe  probable,  in  1296."— Yule. 


diameter,  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  binnacle.  The  thwari- 
ship  and  the  fore-and-aft  components  of  the  ship's  magnetie 
force  are  neutralised  by  two  adjustable  correctors  placed  one 
over  the  other,  and  so  arranged  that  in  their  sero  position  the 
middle  line  of  both  is  vertically  under  the  centre  of  the  com- 
pass. Each  corrector  consists  of  two  bar  magnets  movable 
round  a  common  horisontal  azis  perpendicular  to  their  lengths. 
To  correct  the  heeling  error,  an  adjustable  magnet  is  applied 
below  the  compass  in  a  line  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to 
the  deck.  For  taking  bearings,  a  new  instrument,  the  asimuth 
mirror,  is  provided,  whereby  the  image  of  the  object  reflected 
from  a  plane  mirror  is  thrown,  as  in  a  camera  lueiday  on  thB 
graduated  oirele  of  the  compass  card,  and  is  seen  through  a 


Fig.  2. — Plan  and  Transverse  Section  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
Compass-card. 

B,  Corrector  for  qnadrantal  error;  C,  Box  for  corrector:  a,  Aluminium 
boss;  5,  Central  cap  of  sapphire;  o,  Cords  connecting  rim  and  boss;  d, 
Magnets ;  e,  Threads  connecting  magnets ;  /,  Aluminium  rim ;  /,  Cords 
supporting  magnets ;  g^f  Knife  edges  for  gimbals. 

convex  lens.  Another  improvement  is  the  use  of  knife  edges 
instead  of  journals  for  supporting  the  ipmbals.  A  hemiipher- 
Ical  space  below  the  compass-case,  nearly  filled  with  castor-oil, 
serves  to  calm  the  vibrations  of  the  bowl. 

See  articles  Maohbtism  and  Navigation;  Cavallo,  Treaiiee 
on  Magnetiem,  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1800 ;  Maopherson,  Annate  of  (7om- 
fMTee,  1805;  Airy,  Phil,  Trane,^  1839,  and  1846,  part  L,  and 
Magneiitim^  sect,  x.,  1870;  Johnson,  On  ihe  Deviatione  of  the 
Compaee,  1852;  Evans,  PhiL  Trane,,  1860;  Scoresby,  The  Com- 
paee  in  Iron  Shipe,  1855,  Ac. ;  Evani  and  Smith,  The  AdmiraUy 
Manual  of  the  tkmpaee ;  Merrifield,  Magnetiem  and  the  DeviO' 
tion  of  the  Comaaee,  part  ii.,  1872 ;  Harris,  Bud.  Treat,  on  Mag- 
netiem, 1872 ;  Thomson,  in  Nature,  voL  z.,  p.  388, 1874. 

(F.  H.  B.) 

OOMPliX^NE,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  ar« 
rondiflsement,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oia^  which  is  there  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  three  archeB,  36  miles  east  of  Beauvais,  on  the 
railway  between  Paris  and  St.  Quentin,  in  49®  25^  4^^  N. 
lat.  and  2®  49^  85^^  E.  ions.  It  is  famous  as  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  French  kings  from  a  very  early  pcariod ; 
and  it  possesseB  a  considerable  number  of  fine  edifioeii 
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A^mong  these  may  be  mentioned  the  church  of  St.  Jacqnes, 
of  the  18th  oentaiy ;  St.  Antoine,  of  the  16th  and  16th ; 
the  town-house,  a  picturesoue  building  of  the  late  Gothic 
Style,  dating  from  the  16tn;  the  theatre;  and  the  royal 
palace,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent 
structures  of  the  kind  in  France.  It  was  erected  mainly 
under  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  but  large  additions  have  been 
made  in  more  recent  times.  The  gardens  are  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  in  tlie  neighborhood  is  the  famous  forest  of 
Gompidgne,  which  covers  an  area  of  30,000  acres,  and  in- 
dudes  uie  site  of  the  camp  constructed  by  Csesar  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Bellovaci.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
civil  and  a  commercial  tribunal,  and  has  a  communal  col- 
iM^e,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum  in  the  town-hall. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  hosiery,  muslins,  rope& 
and  wooden  wares ;  and  there  is  a  fair  trade  in  com  and 
wood.  Population  in  1872, 11,859  in  the  town,  and  12,281 
in  the  commune. 

Compidgne,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Latin  chronicles,  Com- 
pendium, seems  originally  to  hare  been  a  bunting-lodge  of  the 
early  Frankiah  kings.  It  was  enriched  by  Cbarles  tbe  Bald 
with  two  castles,  and  a  Benedictine  abbey  dedicated  to  Saint 
Comeille,  the  monks  of  which  retained  down  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  privilege  of  acting  for  three  days  as  lords  of  Gom- 
pidgne,  with  full  power  to  release  prisoners,  condemn  the 
guilty,  and  even  inflict  sentence  of  de&th.  It  was  in  Gom- 
piigne  that  Louis  the  Debonnaire  was  deposed  in  833 ;  and  at 
the  siege  of  the  town  in  1430,  Joan  of  Arc  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  jBnglish.  The  abbey  church  received  the  dust  of  Louis 
II.,  Louis  v.,  and  Hugh  the  Great;  and  for  a  long  time  it  had 
the  distinction  of  possessing  the  oldest  organ  in  rrance,  a  gift 
firom  Constantino  Copronymus  to  Pepin  the  Short.  In  1624  the 
town  gave  its  name  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  by  Riche- 
lieu with  the  Dutch;  and  it  was  in  the  palace  that  Louis  XV. 
S^ve  welcome  to  Marie  Antoinette,  that  Napoleon  I.  received 
arie  Louise  of  Austria,  that  Louis  XVIII.  entertained  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  that  Leopold,  king  of  the 
Belgians,  was  married  to  the  Princess  Louise.  Under  Napo- 
leon III.  it  was  the  annual  resort  of  the  court  during  the  hunt- 
ing season,  and  thus  became  the  scene  of  many  a  remarkable 
assembly.  In  1871  the  town  was  an  important  post  of  com- 
mnnicaUon  between  France  and  Germany. 

OOMPOSTELLA,  a  city  of  Spain  in  the  Galician  prov- 
ince of  Gorufia,  more  frequently  called  Santiago,  in  honor 
of  its  patron  saint,  St.  James,  whose  shrine  was  long  one 
of  the  principal  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Christendom.  It 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  four  military  orders  of  Spain, 
which  rank  as  follows: — Compostella,  Calatrava,  Alcan- 
tara, and  Manresa.    See  Saktiaoo. 

OOMPTON,  Henry  (1632-1713),  bishop  of  London, 
was  tbe  youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Northampton.  Ailer 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  became  comet  in  a  reg- 
iment of  horse,  but  he  soon  Quitted  the  army  for  the  church. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  wsis  translated  to  the  see  of  London.  He  was 
also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in- 
trustea  with  the  education  of  the  two  princesses— Mary 
and  Anne.  Compton  showed  a  liberality  most  unusual  at 
the  time  to  Protestant  dissenters,  whom  he  wished  to  re- 
unite with  the  established  church.  He  held  several  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese ;  and 
in  the  hope  of  influencing  candid  minds  by  means  of  the 
opinions  of  unbiassed  foreigners,  he  obtained  letters  treat- 
ing of  the  question  (since  printed  at  the  end  of  Stilling- 
fleet's  Unreai(mablene98  of  SoHxraiion),  from  Le  Moyne, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and  the  famous  French 
Protestant  divine,  (Jlaude.  But  to  Roman  Catholicism  he 
was  strongly  opposed.  On  the  accession  of  James  11.  he 
consequently  loet  his  seat  in  the  council  and  his  deanery 
in  the  Chapel  Royal ;  and  for  his  firmness  in  refusing  to 
suspend  Dr.  Sharpe,  whose  writings  against  Popexj  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  king,  he  was  himself 
suspended.  At  the  Revolution,  Compton  embraced  the 
cause  of  William  and  Mary ;  he  performed  the  ceremony 
of  their  cotonation;  his  old  position  was  restored  to  him: 
and,  among  other  appointments,  he  was  chosen  ss  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  revising  the  liturgy.  During  the 
reign  of  Anne  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  he  wss  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
but,  to  his  bitter  disappointment,  his  claims  to  the  primacy 
were  twice  passed  over. 

He  published,  besides  several  theological  works,  A  TranMla- 
JeoN  from  (A0  Italian  of  (iU  Lif%  of  Donna  Olympia  Maladiehini, 


who  governed  the  Church  during  the  time  of  Pope  hmoomU  X.| 
whieh  waefrom  the  year  1644  to  1655  (1667),  and  A  Tramtaiion 
from  the  French  of  the  JeeuiU*  Intriguee  (1669). 

(X>MT£,  AuousTE.  the  most  eminent  and  imporlant 
of  that  interesting  ^roup  of  thinkers  whom  Uib  overthrow 
of  old  institutions  m  France  turned  towards  social  speco- 
lation.  Vastly  superior  as  he  was  to  men  like  De  Maistre 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  men  like  Saint  Simon  or  Fourier 
on  the  other,  as  well  in  scientific .  acquisitions  as  in  inental 
capacity,  still  the  aim  and  interest  of  all  his  thinking  was 
also  theirs,  namely,  the  renovation  of  the  oonditious  of 
the  social  union.  If,  however,  we  classify  him,  not  thus 
according  to  aim,  but  according  to  method,  then  he  takes 
rank  among  men  of  a  very  different  type  from  these.  What 
distinguishes  him  in  method  from  his  oontemporaries  is 
his  discernment  that  the  social  order  cannot  be  transformed 
until  all  the  tlieoretic  conceptions  that  belong  to  it  have 
been  rehandled  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  maturely  gather- 
ed up  into  a  systematic  whole  along  with  the  rest  of  oar 
knowledge.  This  presiding  doctrine  connects  Comte  with 
the  social  thinkers  of  the  18th  century,— indirectly  with 
Montesquieu,  directly  with  Turgot,  and  more  closely  than 
either  with  (jondorcet,  of  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  speak 
as  his  philosophic  father. 

Isidore  -  Auguste  -  Marie  -  Francois  -  Xavier 
Comle  was  bom  in  January,  1798,  at  Montpel-  ^®'*'"- 
lier,  where  his  father  was  a  receiver-general  of  taxes  for 
the  district  He  was  sent  for  his  earliest  instruction  tp  the 
school  of  the  town,  and  in  1814  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  His  youth  was  marked  by  a  constant  wil- 
lingness to  rebel  against  merely  official  authority ;  to  gen- 
uine excellence,  whether  moral  or  intellectual,  he  wss 
always  ready  to  pajr  unbounded  deference.  That  stren- 
uous application  whicli  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
gifts  in  manhood  showed  itself  in  his  youth,  and  his  appli- 
cation was  backed  or  inspired  by  superior  intelligence  and 
aptness.  After  he  had  been  two  years  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique he  took  a  foremost  part  in  a  mutinous  demonstra- 
tion against  one  of  the  masters ;  the  school  was  broken  up, 
and  Comte  like  the  other  scholars  was  sent  home.  To  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  his  parents,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Paris  (1816),  and  to  earn  his  living  there  by  giving  lessons 
in  mathematics.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  youth's  idol 
at  this  moment.  '*  I  seek  to  imitate  the  modem  Socrates," 
he  wrote  to  a  school  friend,  "  not  in  talents,  but  in  way  of 
living.  You  know  that  at  five  and  twenty  he  formed  th» 
design  of  becoming  perfectly  wise,  and  that  he  fulfilled  his 
design.  I  have  dared  to  undertake  the  same  thing,  though 
I  am  not  yet  twentv."  Though  Comte's  character  and  aims 
were  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  Franklin's  type,  neither 
Franklin  nor  any  man  that  ever  lived  could  surpass  him  in 
the  heroic  tenacity  with  which,  in  the  face  of  a  thousand 
obstacles,  he  pursued  his  own  ideal  of  a  vocation. 

For  a  moment  circumstances  led  him  to  think  of  seeking 
a  career  in  America,  but  a  friend  who  preceded  him  thither 
warned  him  of  the  purely  practical  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
the  new  country.  ^*  If  Lagrange  were  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  he  could  only  eam  his  livelihood  by  turning  land 
surveyor."  So  Comte  remained  in  Paris,  living  as  he  beat 
could  on  something  less  than  £80  a  year,  and  hoping, 
when  he  took  the  trouble  to  break  his  meditations  upon 
greater  things  by  hopes  about  himself,  that  he  might  by 
and  by  obtain  an  appointment  as  mathematical  master  in 
a  school.  A  friend  procured  him  a  situation  as  tutor  in 
the  house  of  Casimir  P^rier.  The  salary  was  good,  but 
the  duties  were  too  miscellaneous,  and  what  was  still  wone^ 
there  was  an  end  of  the  delicious  liberty  of  the  garret. 
After  a  short  experience  of  three  weeks  Comte  returned  to 
neediness  and  contentment  He  was  not  altogether  without 
the  young  man's  appetite*  for  pleasure ;  yet  when  he  wss 
only  nineteen  we  find  him  wondering,  amid  the  gayeties 
of  the  carnival  of  1817,  how  a  gavotte  or  a  minuet  could 
make  people  forget  that  thirty  thousand  human  beings 
around  them  had  barely  a  morsel  to  eat  Hardship  in 
youth  has  many  drawbacks,  but  it  has  the  immense  advan- 
tage over  academic  ease  of  making  the  student's  interest  in 
men  real,  and  not  merely  literary. 

Towards  1818  Comte  became  associated  as 
friend  and  disciple  with  a  man  who  was  des-   ^J  gJJJJ* 
tined  to   exercise   a  very  decisive   influence  ginioa. 
upon  the  tum  of   his   speculation.     Henry, 
count  of  Saint  Simon,  was  second  cousin  of  the  famous 
duke  of  Saint  Simon,  the  friend  of|th4iEegiai(,|ai^  author 
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of  the  most  important  set  of  memoirs  in  a  language  that 
IS  80  incomparably  rich  in  memoirs.  He  was  now  nearly 
sixty,  and  if  he  had  not  gained  a  serious  reputation,  he 
had  at  least  excited  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  his  con- 
temporaries by  the  social  eccentricities  of  his  life,  by  the 
moltitude  of  his  schemes  and  devices,  and  by  the  fantastic 
ingenuity  of  his  political  ideas.  Saint  Simon's  most  cha- 
rMteristic  faculty  was  an  exuberant  imagination,  working 
in  the  sphere  of  real  things.  Scientific  discipline  did  noth- 
ioe  for  him ;  he  had  never  undergone  it,  and  he  never  felt  its 
vuoe.  fie  was  an  artist  in  social  construction ;  and  if  right 
ideas,  or  the  suggestion  of  right  ideas,  sometimes  came  into 
his  head,  about  history,  about  human  progress,  about  a 
stable  polity,  such  ideas  were  not  the  products  of  trains 
of  ordered  reasoning ;  they  were  the  intuitional  glimpses 
of  the  poet,  and  consequently  as  they  professed  to  be  in 
real  matter,  even  the  rignt  ideas  were  as  often  as  not  aocom- 
paoied  by  wrong  ones. 

The  young  (X>mte,  now  twenty,  was  enchanted  by  the 
philosophic  veteran.  In  after  years  he  so  far  forsot  him- 
self as  to  write  of  Saint  Simon  as  a  depraved  quacic,  and  to 
deplore  his  connection  with  him  as  purely  mischievous. 
While  the  connection  lasted  he  thought  very  difierently. 
Saint  Simon  is  described  as  the  most  estimable  and  lovable 
of  men,  and  the  most  delightful  in  his  relations  |  he  is  the 
worthiest  of  philosophers.  Even  after  the  association  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Comte  was 
GODgratulating  himself  on  having  thrown  off  the  yoke,  he 
honestly  admits  that  Saint  Simon's  Influence  has  been  of  pow- 
erful service  in  his  philosophic  education.  ''  I  certainly," 
he  writes  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  "am  under  great  per- 
sonal obligations  to  Saint  Simon ;  that  is  to  say,  he  helped 
in  a  powerful  degree  to  launch  me  in  the  philosophical 
direction  that  I  have  now  definitely  marked  out  for  my- 
self and  that  I  shall  follow  without  looking  back  for  the 
rest  of  my  life."  Even  if  there  were  no  such  unmistak- 
able expressions  as  these,  the  most  cursory  glance  into 
Saint  Simon's  writings  is  enough  to  reveal  the  thread  of 
connection  between  the  ingenious  visionary  and  the  syste- 
matic thinker.  We  see  the  debt,  and  we  also  see  that  when 
it  is  stated  at  the  highest  possible,  nothing  has  realljr  been 
taken  either  from  Gomtes  claims  as  a  powerful  original 
thinker,  or  from  his  immeasurable  pre-eminence  over  Saint 
Simon  in  intellectual  grasp  and  vigor  and  coherence.  As 
hi^h  ad^ree  of  originality  may  be  shown  in  transformation 
as  in  invention,  as  Molidre  and  Shakespeare  have  proved  in 
the  r^ion  of  dramatic  art.  In  philosophy  the  conditious 
are  not  dilferent.    II  f out  prendre  son  bien  <^on  le  trouve. 

It  is  no  detriment  to  Comte's  fame  that  some  of  the  ideas 
which  he  recombined  and  incorporated  in  a  great  philoso- 

Shical  structure  had  their  origiu  in  ideas  that  were  pro- 
uced  almost  at  random  in  the  incessant  fermentation  of 
Saint  Simon's  brain.  Ck)mte  is  in  no  true  sense  a  follower 
of  Saint  Simon,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  Saint  Simon  who 
launched  him,  to  take  Ck)mte's  own  word,  by  suggesting  to 
his  strong  and  penetrating  mind  the  two  starting  points  of 
what  grew  into  the  Comtist  system — first,  that  political 
phenomena  are  as  capable  of  being  grouped  under  laws  as 
ther  phenomena ;  and  second,  that  Uie  true  destination  of 
philosophy  must  be  social,  and  the  true  object  of  the  thinker 
must  be  the  reorganization  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
political  systems.  We  can  readilv  see  what  an  impulse 
these  far-reaching  conceptions  would  eive  to  Comte's  med- 
itations. There  were  conceptions  of  less  importance  than 
these,  in  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  v^as 
Saint  Simon's  wrong  or  imperfect  idea  that  put  his  young 
admirer  on  the  track  to  a  right  and  perfected  idea.  The 
subject  is  not  worthy  of  further  discussion.  That  Comte 
would  have  performed  some  great  intellectual  achievement, 
if  Saint  Simon  had  never  been  bom,  is  certain.  It  is 
hardly  less  certain  that  the  ^reat  achievement  which  he 
did  actually  perform  was  onffinally  set  in  motion  by  Saint 
Simon's  conversation,  though  it  was  afterwards  directly 
filiated  with  the  fertile  speculations  of  Turgot  and  Condor- 
oet.  Comte  thought  almost  as  meanly  of  J?lato  as  he  did 
of  Saint  Simon,  and  he  considered  Aristotle  the  prince  of 
all  true  thinkers ;  yet  their  vital  difference  about  Ideas  did 
not  prevent  Aristotle  from  calling  Plato  master. 

Alter  six  years  the  differences  between  the  old  and  the 
young  philosopher  grew  too  marked  for  friendship.  Comte 
began  to  fret  under  Saint  Simon's  pretensions  to  be  his 
director.  Saint  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  began 
to  £eel  uncomfortably  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his 


disciple.  The  occasion  of  the  breach  between  them  (1824) 
was  an  attempt  on  Saint  Simon's  part  to  print  a  production 
of  Comte's  as  if  it  were  in  some  sort  connected  with  Saint 
Simon's  schemes  of  social  reorganization.  Comte  wan 
never  a  man  to  quarrel  by  halves,  and  not  only  was  the 
breach  not  repaired,  but  long  afterwards  Comte,  as  we  have 
said,  with  painful  ungraciousness  took  to  calling  the  en- 
courager  of  his  youth  by  very  hard  names. 

In  1835  Comte  married.  His  marriage  was 
one  of  those  of  which  "  magnanimity  owes  no  "*""««• 
account  to  prudence,"  and  it  did  not  turn  out  prosperously. 
His  family  were  strongly  Catholic'  and  royanst,  and  they . 
were  outraged  by  his  refusal  to  have  the  marriage  per- 
formed other  than  civilly.  They  consented,  however,  to 
receive  his  wife,  and  the  pair  went  on  a  visit  to  Montpel« 
Her.  Madame  Comte  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  circle  she 
found  there,  and  this  was  the  too  early  beginning  of  dis- 
putes which  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  their  union.  In 
the  year  of  his  marriage  we  find  Comte  writing  to  the  most 
intimate  of  his  correspondents : — "  I  have  nothing  left  but 
to  concentrate  my  whole  moral  existence  in  my  intellect- 
ual work,  a  precious  but  inadequate  compensation ;  and  so 
I  must  give  up,  if  not  the  most  dazzling,  still  the  sweetest 

E art  of  my  happiness."  We  cannot  help  admiring  the 
eroism  which  ciierishes  great  ideas  in  the  midst  of  petty 
miseries,  and  intrepidlv  throws  all  squalid  interniptions 
into  the  background  which  is  their  true  place.  Still,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  the  sordid  cares  that  come  with  want 
of  money  made  a  harmonious  life  none  the  more  easy. 
Comte  tried  to  find  pupils  to  board  with  him,  but  only  one 
pupil  came,  and  he  was  soon  sent  away  for  lack  of  com- 
panions. "  I  would  rather  spend  an  evening,"  wrote  the 
needy  enthusiast,  'Mn  solving  a  difficult  question,  than  in 
running  after  some  empty-headed  and  consequential  mil- 
lionaire in  search  of  a  pupil."  A  little  money  was  earned 
by  an  occasional  article  in  Le  Producteur,  in  which  he  be- 
^an  to  expound  the  philosophic  ideas  that  were  now  matur- 
ing in  his  mind.  He  announced  a  course  of  lectures  (1826), 
which  it  was  hoped  would  bring  money  as  well  as  fame, 
and  which  were  to  be. the  first  doematic  exposition  of  the 
Positive  Philosopher.  A  friend  had  said  to  him,  "  You 
talk  too  freely,  your  ideas  are  getting  abroad,  and  other  peo- 
ple use  them  without  giving  you  the  credit ;  put  your  own- 
ership on  record."  The  lectures  were  intended  to  do  this 
among  other  things,  and  tliey  attracted  hearers  so  eminent 
as  Humboldt  the  cosmologist,  as  Poinsot  the  geometer,  as 
Blainviile  the  physiologist. 

Unhappily,  after  the  third  lecture  of  the , 
course,  Ck>mte  had  a  severe  attack  of  cerebral  yjQ^ 
derangement,  brought  on  by  intense  and  pro- 
longed meditation,  acting  on  a  system  that  was  already 
irritated  by  the  chaerin  of  domestic  failure.  He  did  not 
recover  his  health  for  more  than  a  year,  and  as  soon  aa 
convalescence  set  in  he  was  seized  by  so  profound  a  melan- 
choly at  the  disaster  which  had  thus  overtaken  him,  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  Seine.  Fortunately  he  was 
rescued,  and  the  shock  did  not  stay  his  return  to  mental 
soundness.  One  incident  of  this  painful  episode  is  worth 
mentioning.  Lamennais,  then  in  the  height  of  his  Cath- 
olic exaltation,  persuaded  Comte's  mother  to  insist  on  her 
son  being  married  with  the  religious  ceremony,  and  as  the 
youneer  Madame  Comte  apparently  did  not  resist,  the  rite 
was  duly  performed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Uie  unfortu- 
nate man  was  at  the  time  neither  more  nor  less  than  raving 
mad.  To  such  shocking  conspiracies  against  common 
sense  and  decencv  does  ecclesiastical  zealotry  bring  even 
good  men  like  Lamennais.  On  the  other  hand,  philo- 
sophic assailants  of  Comtism  have  not  always  resisted  the 
temptation  to  recall  the  circumstance  that  its  founder  was 
once  out  of  his  mind, — an  unworthy  and  irrelevant  device, 
that  cannot  be  excused  even  by  the  provocation  of  Comte's 
own  occasional  acerbity.  As  has  been  justly  said,  if  New- 
ton once  snfifered  a  cerebral  attack  without  on  that  account 
forfeiting  our  veneration  for  the  Principia,  Comte  may 
have  suffered  in  the  same  wav,  and  still  not  have  forfeited 
our  respect  for  what  is  eood  in  the  systems  of  Positive 
Philosophy  and  Positive  Polity. 

In  1828  the  lectures  were  renewed,  and  in 
1830  was   published  the  first  volume  of  the   ^JSrk. 
Course  of  PonHve  Philosophy,    The  sketch  and 
ground-plan  of  this  great  undertaking  had  appeared  in 
1826.    The  sixth  and  last  volume  was  published  in  1842 
The  twelve  years  covering  the  j^uljU^^xnof^^^^^ 
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Comte^B  two  elaborate  works  were  yean  of  indefatigable 
toil,  apd  thej  were  the  only  portion  of  his  life  in  which  he 
enjoyed  a  certain  meaaure,  and  that  a  very  modest  measure, 
of  material  prosfNeritv.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  exam- 
iner of  the  boys  in  Ihe  various  provincial  schools  who  as- 
pired to  enter  the  Eoole  Polytechnique  at  Paris.  This 
and  two  other  engagements  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
secured  him  an  income  of  some  £400  a  year.  He  made  M. 
Guixot,  then  Louis  Philippe's  minister,  the  important  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  chair  of  general  history  of  the  sciences. 
If  there  are  four  chairs,  he  areued,  devoted  to  the  history 
of  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  the  minute  study  of  all  sorts 
of  dreams  ana  aberrations  through  the  ages,  surely  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  to  explain  the  formation  and  prog- 
ress of  our  real  knowledge  ?  This  wise  suggestion,  which 
still  remains  to  be  acted  upon,  was  at  first  welcomed,  ac- 
cording to  Comte's  own  account,  by  Guizot's  philosophic 
instind,  and  then  repulsed  by  his  "  metaphysi(»l  rancor." 

Meanwhile  Comte  did  his  official  work  conscientiously, 
sorely  as  he  grudged  the  time  which  it  took  from  the 
execution  of  tlie  great  object  of  his  thoughts.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  transcribe  one  delightful  and  touching  trait  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  Comte's  life.  "  I  haraly  know 
if  even  to  you,"^  he  writes  in  the  expansion  of  domestic 
confidence  to  his  wife,  '*I  dare  disclose  the  sweet  and 
soflened  feeling  that  comes  over  roe  when  I  find  a  young 
man  whose  examination  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Yes, 
though  you  may  smile,  the  emotion  would  easilv  stir  me 
to  tears  if  I  were  not  carefully  on  my  euardf."  Such 
sympathv  with  youthful  hope,  in  union  with  the  industry 
and  intelligence  that  are  the  only  means  of  bringing  the 
hope  to  fulfilment,  shows  that  Comte's  dir  and  austere 
manner  veiled  the  fires  of  a  generous  social  emotion.  It 
was  this  which  made  the  over-worked  student  tidce  upon 
himself  the  burden  of  delivering  every  year  from  1831  to 
1848  a  course  of  gratuitous  lectures  on  astronomy  for  a 
popular  audience.  The  social  feeling  that  inspired  this 
oismterested  act  showed  itself  in  other  ways.  He  sufiered 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  rather  than  serve  in  the 
national  guard;  his  position  was  that  though  he  would  not 
take  arms  against  the  new  monarchy  of  July,  yet  being  a 
republican,  he  would  take  no  oath  to  defend  it.  The  only 
amusement  that  Comte  permitted  himself  was  a  visit  to  the 
opera.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  play-goer,  but  he 
shortly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tragedy  is  a  stilted  and 
bombastic  art,  and  after  a  time  comedy  interested  him  no 
more  than  tragedy.  For  the  opera  he  had  a  genuine 
passion,  which  ne  gratified  as  often  as  he  could,  until  his 
means  became  too  narrow  to  afibrd  even  that  single  relax- 
ation. 

Of  hu  manner  and  personal  appearance  we  have  the 
following  account  from  one  who  was  his  pupil : — "  Daily, 
as  the  clock  struck  ei^ht  on  the  horologue  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, while  the  ringing  hammer  on  the  bell  was  yet  au- 
dible, the  door  of  my  room  opened,  and  there  entered  a 
man,  short,  rather  stout,  almost  what  one  might  call  sleek, 
freshly  shaven,  without  vestige  of  whisker  or  moustache. 
He  was  invariably  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  most  spotless 
black  as  if  going  to  a  dinner  party ;  his  white  neck-cloth 
was  fresh  from  the  laundress's  hands,  and  his  hat  shining 
like  a  racer's  coat.  He  advanced  to  the  arm-diair  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  writing-table,  laid  his 
hat  on  the  left  hand  comer;  his  snufi-box  was  deposited 
on  the  same  side  beside  the  quire  of  paper  placed  in  read- 
iness for  his  use,  and  dipping  the  pen  twice  into  the  ink- 
bottle,  then  bringing  it  to  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,  to 
make  sure  it  was  properly  filled,  he  broke  silence:  'We 
have  said  that  the  chord  AB,'  Ac.  For  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  he  continued  his  demonstration,  making  short 
notes  as  he  went  on,  to  gtiide  the  listener  in  repeating  the 
problem  alone ;  then,  taking  up  another  cahier  which  lay 
beside  him,  he  went  over  the  written  repetition  of  the 
former  lesson.  He  explained,  corrected,  or  commented 
till  the  clock  struck  nine ;  then,  with  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand  brushing  from  his  coat  and  waistcoat  the  shower 
of  superfluous  snuff  which  had  fallen  on  them,  he  pocketed 
his  snuff-box,  and  resuming  his  hat,  he  as  silenily  as  when 
he  came  in  made  his  exit  by  the  door  which  I  rushed  to 
open  for  him.'' 

Gam     tin        ^^  1842,  as  wc  havc  said,  the  last  volume  of 

^"^SSSm^  ^®  PosiftM  Philoaopky  was  given  to  the  public 

TkOoicph^.    Instead  of  that  contentment  which  we  like  to 

picture  as  the  reward  of  twelve  years  of  mer- 


itorious toil  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  high  philosophif 
edifice,  the  author  of  this  great  contribudon  found  hinuelf 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  sea  of  small  troubles.    And  they 
were  troubles  of  that  uncompensated  kind  that  bams  with- 
out elevating,  and  waste  a  man's  spirit  without  Boftening 
or  enlarging  it    First,  the  jar  of  temperament  between 
Comte  and  his  wife  had  become  so  unbearable  that  thej 
separated  (1842).    It  is  not  expedient  for  strangen  to  at- 
tempt to  allot  blame  in  such  case^  for  it  is  impossible  for 
strangers  to  know  all  the  deciding  drcomstances.    We 
need  only  say  that  in  spite  of  one  or  two  disadvantageon 
facts  in  her  career  which  do  not  concern  the  public,  Madame 
Comte  seems  to  have  uniformly  comported  herself  towanli 
her  husband  with  an  honorable  solicitude  for  his  well- 
being.    Comte  made  her  an  annual  allowance,  and  for  some 
years  after  the  separation  they  corresponded  on  friendly 
terms.    Next  in  the  list  of  the  vexations  that  greeted  Comte 
on  emerginjt  from  the  long  tunnel  of  philosophizing,  wii 
a  lawsuit  with  his  publisher.    The  publisher  bad  imperti- 
nently inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  a  protest  against  a 
certain  foot-note,  in  which  Comte  had  used  some  haid 
words  about  M.  Arago.    Comte  threw  himself  into  the 
suit  with  an  energy  worthy  of  Voltaire,  and  he  won  it 
Third,  and  worst  of  all,  he  had  prefixed  a  preface  to  the 
sixth  volume,  in  which  he  delioerately  went  out  of  his 
way  to  rouse  the  active  enmity  of  the  very  men  on  whom 
depended  his  annual  re-election  to  the  post  of  examiner 
for  the  Polytechnic  School.    The  result  ot  this  pervenity 
was  that  bv  and  by  he  lost  the  appointment,  and  with  it 
one-half  of  his  very  modest  income.     This  was  the  oc- 
casion of  an  episode,  which  is  of  more  than  merely  pe^ 
sonal  interest. 

Before  1842  Comte  had  been  in  correspond-  j.g.)(in. 
ence  with  our  distinguished  countryman,  J.  S. 
Mill.  Mr.  Mill  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  Comte'a 
philosophic  ideas :  he  admits  that  his  own  SmUm  cf  JDone 
owes  many  valuable  thoughts  to  Comte.  and  that,  in  tne 
portion  of  that  work  which  treats  of  the  logic  of  the  moial 
sciences,  a  radical  improvement  in  the  conceptions  of  lo^ 
ical  method  was  derived  from  the  Pontive  PhUowphy,  Their 
correspondence,  which  was  extremely  full  and  copioo^ 
and  wnich  we  may  hope  will  one  day  be  made  accessible 
to  the  public,  turned  principally  upon  the  two  great 
questions  of  tlie  equality  between  men  and  women,  and 
of  the  expediencv  and  constitution  of  a  sacerdotal  or 
spiritual  order.  When  Comte  found  himself  straitened, 
he  confided  the  entire  circumstances  to  his  English  friend. 
As  might  be  supposed  bv  those  who  know  the  afiee- 
tionate  anxiety  with  which  Mr.  Mill  regarded  the  wel- 
fare of  any  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  doimr  good 
work  in  the  world,  he  at  once  took  pains  to  haVe  Comte^a 
loss  of  income  made  up  to  him,  until  Comte  should  hare 
had  time  to  repair  that  loss  by  his  own  endeavor.  Mr. 
Mill  persuaded  Grote,  Molesworth,  and  Raikes  Carrie  to 
advance  the  sum  of  £240.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (that  ia^ 
in  1845)  Comte  had  taken  no  steps  to  enable  himself  tc 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  tliree  Englishmen.  Mr.  Mill 
applied  to  them  again,  but  with  the  exception  of  Orote^ 
wno  sent  a  small  sum,  they  gave  Comte  to  understand  that 
they  expected  him  to  earn  his  own  living.  Mr.  Mill  had 
suggested  to  Comte  that  he  should  write  articles  for  the 
English  periodicals,  and  expressed  his  own  willingneaa  to 
translate  any  such  articles  from  the  French.  OSmte  at 
first  feU>  in  with  this  plan,  but  he  speedily  surprised  and 
disconcerted  Mr.  Mill  oy  boldly  taking  up  the  position  of 
"high  moral  magistrate,"  accusing  the  three  defaulting 
contributors  of  a  scandalous  falling  awav  from  righteoos- 
ness  and  a  high  mind.  Mr.  Mill  was  chilled  by  these  pre- 
tensions ;  they  struck  him  as  savorins  of  a  totally  onez- 
pected  charlatanry ;  and  the  correspondence  caine  to  an  end. 
For  Comt^s  position  in  the  argument  one  feels  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said.  If  you  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  a  given  thinker  is  doing  work  that  will  destrqv  the 
official  system  of  science  or  philosophy,  and  if  you  desire 
its  destruction,  then  you  may  fairly  be  asked  to  help  to 
provide  for  him  the  same  kind  of  material  freedom  that  is 
secured  to  the  professora  and  propagators  of  the  ^j^^-^  ^ 
official  system  by  the  state  or  by  the  universi-  ffffy 
ties.  And  if  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  to 
leave  money  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  an  endowment 
for  the  support  of  a  scientific  teacher  of  whom  he  has 
never  heard,  why  should  it  not  be  just  as^  natnral  uid  >s 
laudable  to  give  money,  while  he  is  yet  idive.  to  a  t 
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wbom  he  both  knows  and  ftpproves  of?  On  the  other 
band,  Orole  and  Molesworth  might  say  that^  for  anything 
they  ooald  tell,  they  would  find  themselves  to  be  helping 
the  ooostruction  of  a  system  of  which  they  utterly  disap- 
proved. Andy  as  thinss  turned  out,  they  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  this  serious  apprehension.  To  haye 
done  anything  to  make  the  production  of  the  Pontive  PolUy 
etaier  would  have  been  no  sround  for  anything  but  re- 
mone  to  any  of  the  Uiree.  It  is  just  to  Gomte  to  remark 
that  he  always  assumed  that  the  contributors  to  the  support 
of  a  thinker  should  be  in  all  essentials  of  method  and 
doctrine  that  thinker's  disciples;  aid  from  indifferent 
perBOos  he  counted  irrational  and  humiliating.  But  is  an 
eodowment  ever  a  blessing  to  the  man  who  receives  it? 
The  question^  is  difficult  to  answer  generally ;  in  Comte's 
ease  there  is  reason  in  the  doubts  felt  by  Madame  Gomte 
as  to  the  expediency  of  relieving  the  philosopher  from  the 
neceeaity  of  being  in  plain  and  business-like  relations  with 
Indifferent  persons  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
wedc.  Such  relations  do  as  much  as  a  doctrine  to  keep 
^iam  within  decent  bounds,  and  they  must  be  not  only  a 
relief,  but  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  tendencies  of  con- 
centrated thinking  on  abstract  subjects. 
Monef.  What  finally  happened  was  this.    From  1845 

to  1848  Gomte  lived  as  best  he  could,  as  well  as 
made  his  wife  her  allowance,  on  an  income  of  £200  a  year. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  he  was  rigorously  thrifty.  His 
little  account  books  of  income  and  outlay,  with  every  item 
entered  down  to  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  are  accurate 
and  neat  enough  to  have  satisfied  an  ancient  Roman  house- 
holder. In  1M8,  through  no  fault  of  his  own^  his  salary 
was  reduced  to  £S0.  M.  Littr^  and  others,  with  Gomte^s 
approval,  published  an  appeal  for  subscriptions,  and  on 
the  monejr  thus  contributed  Gomte  subsisted  for  the  re- 
maining nine  years  of  his  life.  By  1852  the  subsidy  pro- 
doced  as  much  as  £200  a  year.  It  is  worth  noticing,  after 
the  story  we  have  told,  that  Mr.  Mill  was  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  that  M.  Littr^  continued  his  assistance  after 
he  had  been  driven  from  Gomte's  society  by  his  high  pon- 
tifical airs.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  record  any 
similar  trait  of  magnanimity  on  Gomte's  jpart.  His  cha- 
racter, admirable  as  it  is  for  firmness,  for  intensity,  for  in- 
exoraole  will,  for  iron  devotion  to  what  he  thought  the 
service  of  mankind,  yet  offers  few  of  those  softening  qual- 
ities that  make  us  love  good  men  and  pity  bad  ones.  He 
is  of  the  type  of  Brutus  or  of  Cato — a  model  of  austere 
fixity  of  purpose,  but  ungracious,  domineering,  and  not 
quite  firee  from  petty  bitterness. 

If  you  seek  to  place  yourself  in  sympathy 
m^h^       with  Gomte  it  is  best  to  think  of  him  only  as 

the  intellectual  worker,  pursuing  in  uncom- 
forted  obscurity  the  laborious  and  absorbing  task  to  which 
he  had  given  up  his  whole  life.  His  singularly  conscien- 
tious fiiuiion  of  elaborating  his  ideas  made  the  mental 
strain  more  intense  than  even  so  exhausting  a  work  as  the 
abstract  exposition  of  the  principles  of  positive  science 
need  have  been,  if  he  had  followed  a  more  self-indulgent 
plan.  He  did  not  write  down  a  word  until  he  had  first 
composed  the  whole  matter  in  his  mind.  When  he  had 
thoroughly  meditated  every  sentence,  he  sat  down  to  write, 
and  then,  such  was  the  grip  of  his  memory,  the  exact  order 
of  his  thoughts  came  back  to  him  as  if  without  an  effort, 
and  he  wrote  down  precisely  what  he  had  intended  to  write, 
without  the  aid  of  a  note  or  a  memorandum,  and  without 
check  or  pause.  For  example,  he  began  and  completed  in 
about  six  weeks  a  chapter  in  the  Positive  PhUowphy  (voL 
V.  ch.  55),  which  woula  fill  fort]^  of  the  large  pages  of  this 
Ene^dUiipidM,  Even  if  his  subject  had  been  merely  nar- 
rative or  descriptive,  this  would  be  a  very  satisfactory 
piece  of  continuous  production.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
chapter  in  question  is  not  narrative,  but  an  abstract  expo- 
sition of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  movements  of  sev- 
eral centuries,  with  many  threads  of  complex  thought 
nmning  along  side  by  side  all  through  the  speculation, 
then  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  reduced  to  lit- 
erary form  are  really  astonishing.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  a  critic  to  share  the  admiration  expressed  by  some  of 
Comte's  disciples  for  his  style.  We  are  not  so  unreasonable 
aa  to  blame  him  for  failing  to  make  his  pages  picturesque 
or  thrilluig ;  we  do  not  want  sunsets  and  stars  and  roses 
and  ecstasy ;  but  there  is  a  certain  standard  for  the  most 
serious  and  abstract  subjects.  When  compared  with  such 
philosophic  writing  as  Hume's,  Diderot^s,  Berkeley's,  then 


Gomte's  manner  is  heavy,  labored,  monotonous,  without 
relief,  and  without  light  There  is  now  and  then  an  ener- 
getic phrase,  but  as  a  whole  the  vocabulary  is  jejuni;  the 
sentences  are  overloaded ;  the  pitch  is  flat  A  scrupulous 
insistence  on  making  hb  meaning  clear  led  to  an  iteration 
of  certain  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  at  length  deaden 
the  effect  beyond  the  endurance  of  all  but  the  most  resolute 
students.  Only  the  profound  and  stimulating  interest  of 
much  of  the  matter  prevents  one  from  thinking  of  Riva- 
rol's  ill-natured  remark  upon  Gondorcet,  that  he  wrote 
with  opium  on  a  page  of  lead.  The  general  effect  is  im- 
pressive, not  by  any  virtues  of  st^Ie,  for  we  do  not  discern 
one,  but  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  undertaking,  and  the  visible  conscientiousness  and  the 
grasp  trith  which  it  is  executed.  It  is  by  sheer  strength 
of  thought,  by  the  vigorous  perspicacity  with  which  he 
strikes  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  his  subject,  that  he  makes 
his  way  into  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  in  the  presence  of  gifts 
of  this  power  we  need  not  quarrel  with  an  ungainly  style. 

Gomte  pursued  one  practice  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  personal  ^rfbiJie. 
history,  the  practice  of  what  he  styledT  hygiine 
ch'SbrcUe,  After  he  had  acquired  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  sufficient  stock  of  material,  and  this  happened  before  he 
had  completed  the  Positive  PhUosaphyy  he  abstained  delib- 
erately and  scrupulously  from  reading  newspapers,  re- 
views, scientific  transactions,  and  everything  else  what- 
ever, except  two  or  three  poets  (notably  Dante)  and  the 
ImiiaUo  ChriiUi,  It  is  true  that  his  friends  kept  him  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on  in  the  scientific  world.  Still 
this  partial  divorce  of  himself  from  the  record  of  the  social 
and  scientific  activity  of  his  time,  though  it  may  save  a 
thinker  from  the  deplorable  evils  of  dispersion,  moral  and 
intellectual,  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the  exag^ 
gerated  egoism,  and  the  absence  of  all  feeling  for  reality, 
which  marked  Gomte's  later  days. 

Only  one  important  incident  in  Gomte's  life 
now  remains  to  be  spoken  of.  In  1845  he  made  vaux."* 
the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Glotilde  de  Vaux, 
a  lady  whose  husband  had  been  sent  to  thje  galleys  for  lifi^ 
and  who  was  therefore,  in  all  but  the  legal  incidents  ot 
her  position,  a  widow.  Very  little  is  known  about  her 
qualities.  She  wrote  a  little  piece  which  Gomte  rated  so 
preposterously  as  to  talk  about  George  Sand  in  the  same 
sexrtence;  it  is  in  truth  a  flimsy  performance,  though  it 
contains  one  or  two  gracious  thoughts.  There  is  true 
beauty  in  the  saying — *'  It  is  unworthy  of  a  noble  nature  U> 
diffuse  its  pain."  Madame  de  Vaux's  letters  speak  well  for 
her  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  Gomte's  later  work  if  she  had  survived  to  exert 
a  wholesome  restraint  on  his  exaltation.  Their  friendship 
had  only  lasted  a  year  when  she  died  (1846),  but  the  pe- 
riod was  long  enough  to  give  her  memory  a  supreme  as- 
cendency in  Gomte's  mind.  Gondillac,  Joubert,  Mill,  and 
other  eminent  men  have  shown  what  the  intellectual  as- 
cendency of  a  woman  can  be.  Gomte  was  as  inconsolable 
after  Madame  de  Vaux's  death  as  D'Alembert  after  the 
death  of  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse.  Every  Wednesday 
afternoon  he  made  a  reverential  pilgrimage  to  her  tomb, 
and  three  times  every  day  he  invoked  her  memory  in 
words  of  passionate  expansion.  His  disciples  believe  that 
in  time  the  world  will  reverence  Gomte's  sentiments  about 
Glotilde  de  Vaux  as  it  reveres  Dante's  adoration  of  Be- 
atrice— a  parallel  that  Gomte  himself  was  the  first  to  hit 
upon.  It  is  no  doubt  the  worst  kind  oT  cynicism  to  make 
a  mock  in  a  realistic  vein  of  any  personality  that  has  set 
in  motion  the  idealizing  thaumaturgy  of  the  affections. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  a  grotesque  and 
unseemly  anachronism  to  apply  in  grave  prose,  addressed 
to  the  whole  world,  those  terms  of  saint  and  angel  which 
are  touching  and  in  their  place  amid  the  trouble  and  pas- 
sion of  the  great  mystic  poet  Only  an  energetic  and 
beautiful  imagination,  together  with  a  mastery  of  the 
rhythm  and  swell  of  impassioned  speech,  can  prevent  an 
invitation  to  the  public  to  hearken  to  the  raptures  of  in- 
tense personal  attachment  from  seemine  ludicrous  and 
almost  indecent  Whatever  other  gifts  Gomte  maj^  have 
had — and  he  had  many  of  the  rarest  kind, — ^poetic  im- 
agination was  not  among  them,  any  more  than  poetic  or 
emotional  expression  was  among  them.  His  was  one  of 
those  natures  whose  faculty  of  deep  feeling  is  unhappily 
doomed  to  be  inarticulate,  and  to  pass  away  without  the 
magic  power  of  transmitting  itself,  r^r^r^tr^ 
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^^  Gomte  lo6t  no  time,  after  the  completion  of 

pjjf?*  his  Oourse  of  PosUitfe  Philosophy^  in  proceeding 
with  the  System  of  PosUive  Polityy  to  which  the 
earlier  work  was  designed  to  be  a  foundation.  The  first 
▼olume  was  pablished  in  1851,  and  the  fourth  and  last  in 
1854.  In  1848,  when  the  political  air  was  charged  with 
s'timalating  elements,  he  founded  the  Positive  Society,  with/ 
the  expectation  that  it  might  grow  into  a  reunion  as  pow- 
erful over  the  new  revolution  as  the  Jacobin  Club  had 
been  in  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  hope  was  not  ful- 
filled, but  a  certain  number  of  philosophic  disciples  gath- 
ered round  Comte,  and  eventually  formed  themselves, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  latter  half  of 
his  life,  into  a  kind  of  church.  In  the  years  1849,  1850, 
and  1851,  C!omte  gave  three  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
Palais  Boval.  They  were  gratuitous  and  popular,  and  in 
them  he  boldly  advanced  the  whole  of  his  doctrine,  a^ 
well  as  the  direct  and  immediate  pretensions  of  himself 
and  his  system.  The  third  course  ended  in  the  following 
uncompromising  terms — "  In  the  name  of  the  Past  and  of 
the  Future,  the  servants  of  Humanity — both  its  philosoph- 
ical and  its  practical  servants — come  forward  to  claim  as 
their  due  the  general  direction  of  this  world.  Their  ob- 
iect  is  to  constitute  at  length  a  real  Providence  in  all 
departments, — moral,  intellectual,  and  material.  Conse- 
quently they  exclude  once  for  all  from  political  supremacy 
all  the  diflPerent  servants  of  God — Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  Deist — as  beine  at  once  behindhand,  and  a  cause  of 
disturbance."  A  few  weeks  after  this  invitation,  a  very 
different  person  stepped  forward  to  constitute  himself  a 
real  Providence. 

In  1852  Comte  published  the  OcUeehism  of  PosUivism, 
In  the  preface  to  it  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  (Titat  of  the  second  of 
I>ecember, — "a  fortunate  crisis  which  has  set  aside  the 
parliamentary  system,  and  instituted  a  dictatorial  repub- 
lic." Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  sagacity 
of  such  a  judgment,  it  is  due  to  Comte  to  say  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  see  his  dictatorial  republic  ti^insformed  into 
a  dvnastic  empire,  aud,  next,  that  he  did  expect  from 
the  Man  of  December  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  public 
meeting.  His  later  hero  was  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  "the 
only  statesman  in  Christendom,"  as  unlucky  a  judgment 
as  that  which  placed  Dr.  Francia  in  the  Com'tist  Calendar. 
U^^jj  In  1857  he  was  attacked  by  cancer,  and  died 

peaceably  on  the  5th  of  September  of  that  year. 
The  anniversary  is  always  celebrated  by  ceremonial  gath- 
erings of  his  French  and  English  followers,  who  then  com- 
memorate the  name  and  the  services  of  the  founder  of 
their  religion.  Comte  was  under  sixty  when  he  died. 
We  cannot  help  reflecting  that  one  of  the  wowt  of  all  the 
evils  connected  with  the  shortness  of  human  life  is  the 
impatience  which  it  breeds  in  some  of  the  most  ardent  and 
enlightened  minds  to  hurry  on  the  execution  of  projects, 
for  which  neither  the  time  nor  the  spirit  of  their  author  is 
fully  ripe. 

In  proceeding  to  give  an  outline  of  Comte's 
philosophic  system,  we  shall  consider  the  Positive  Polity  as 
coDslBtency.  the  more  or  less  legitimate  sequel  of  the  Pos- 
itive Philosophy,  notwithstanding  the  deep  gulf 
which  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Mill  insisted  upon  fixing 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  work.  There  may  be,  as 
we  think  there  is,  tlie  greatest  difference  in  their  value, 
and  tlie  temper  is  not  the  same,  nor  the  method.  But  the 
two  are  quite  capable  of  being  regarded,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  account  of  Comte's  career  ought  to  be  regarded, 
as  an  integral  whole.  His  letters  when  he  was  a  young 
man  of  one-and-twenty,  and  before  he  had  published  a 
word,  show  how  strongly  present  the  social  motive  was  in 
his  mind,  and  in  what  little  account  he  should  hold  his 
scientific  works,  if  he  did  not  perpetually  think  of  their 
utility  for  the  species.  "I  feel,"  he  wrote,  " that  such  sci- 
entific reputation  as  I  might  acquire  would  give  more 
value,  more  weight,  more  useful  influence  to  my  political 
sermons."  tn  1822  he  published  a  Plan  of  the  Sdentijic 
Works  neeesseury  to  Beorganize  Society.  In  this 
opuscule  he  points  out  that  modem  society  is 
passing  through  a  great  crisis,  due  to  the  con- 
flict of  two  opposing  movements, — the  first,  a  disorgan- 
izing movement  owing  to  the  break-up  of  old  institutions 
and  beliefs;  the  second,  a  movement  towards  a  definite 
social  state,  in  which  all  means  of  human  prosperity  will 
receive  their  most  complete  development  and  most  direct 
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application.  How  is  this  crisis  to  be  dealt  with  ?  What 
are  the  undertakings  necessary  in  order  to  pass  njccessfuli^ 
throngh  it  towards  an  organic  state?  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  there  are  two  series  of  works.  The  first  is  tlieoretie  . 
or  spiritual,  aiming  at  the  development  of  a  new  principle 
of  co-ordinating  social  relations,  and  the  formation  of  the 
system  of  eeneral  ideas  which  are  destined  to  ^ide  sociehr. 
The  second  work  is  practical  or  temporal ;  it  settles  the 
distribution  of  power,  and  the  institutions  that  are  most 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  system  which  has  pre- 
viously been  thought  out  in  the  course  of  the  theoretic 
work.  As  the  practical  work  depends  on  the  conclusions 
of  the  theoretical,  the  latter  must  obviously  come  first  in 
order  of  execution. 

In  1826  this  was  pushed  further  in  a  most  remarkable 
piece  called  Considerations  on  the  Spiritual  Power — the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
instituting  a  spiritual  power,  distinct  from  tlie  temporal 
power  and  independent  of  it.  In  examining  the  conditions 
of  a  spiritual  power  proper  for  modem  times,  he  indicates 
in  so  many  terms  the  presence  in  his  mind  of  a  direct 
analogyl)etween  his  proposed  spiritual  power  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Catholic  clergy  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
vigor  and  most  complete  independence, —  that  is  to  say, 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  13th.  He  refers  to  De  Maistre's  memorable 
book,  Du  Pape,  as  the  most  profound,  accurate,  and  me- 
thodical account  of  the  old  spiritual  organization,  and 
starts  from  that  as  the  model  to  oe  adapted  to  the  changed 
intellectual  and  social  conditions  of  the  modem  time.  In 
the  Positive  Philosophy,  again  (vol.  v.  p.  344),  he  distinctly 
says  that  Catholicism,  reconstituted  as  a  system  on  new 
intellectual  foundations,  would  finally  preside  over  the 
spiritual  reorganization  of  modem  society.  Much  else 
could  easily  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  If  nnity  of 
career,  then,  means  that  Comte  from  the  beginning  de- 
signed the  institution  of  a  spiritual  power,  and  the  sys- 
tematic reorganization  of  life,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  hun 
whatever  credit  that  unity  may  be  worth,  and  the  credit  is 
perhaps  not  particularly  great.  Even  the  re-adaptation  of 
the  Catholic  system  to  a  scientific  doctrine  was  plainly  in 
his  mind  thirty  years  before  the  final  execution  of  the 
Positive  Polity y  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  fore- 
saw the  religious  mysticism  in  which  the  task  was  to  land 
him.  A  great  analysis  was  to  precede  a  great  synthesis,  bat 
it  was  the  synthesis  on  which  Comte's  vision  was  centred 
from  tlie  first.  Let  us  first  sketch  the  nature  of  the  analysis. 
Society  is  to  be  reorganized  on  the  base  of  knowledge. 
What  is  the  sum  and  significance  of  knowledge  ?  That  ii 
the  question  which  Comte's  first  masterwork  professes  to 
answer. 

The  PosUioe  Philosophy  opens  with  the  state- 
ment of  a  certain  law  of  which  Comte  was  the  J*^  ^  the 
discoverer,  and  which  has  always  been  treated  ^'^ 
both  by  disciples  and  dissidents  as  the  key  to 
his  system.  This  is  the  Law  of  the  Three  States.  It  is  as 
follows.  Each  of  our  leading  conceptions,  each  bnmch  of 
our  knowledge,  passes  successively  Uirough  Uiree  different 
phases ;  there  are  three  different  ways  in  which  the  human 
mind  explains  phenomena,  each  way  following  the  other 
in  order.  These  three  stages  are  the  Theological,  the  Meta^ 
physical,  and  the  Positive.  Knowledge,  or  a  branch  of 
knowledge,  i^  in  the  Theological  state  when  it  supposes  the 
phenomena  under  consideration  id  be  due  to  immediate  vo- 
lition, either  in  the  object  or  in  some  supernatural  being. 
In  the  Metaphysical  state,  for  volition  is  substituted  abstract 
force  residing  in  the  object,  yet  existing  independently  of 
the  object ;  the  phenomena  are  viewed  as  if  apart  from  the 
bodies  manifesting  tliem;  and  the  properties  of  each  sub- 
stance have  attributed  to  them  an  existence  distinct  from 
that  substance.  In  the  Positive  state,  inherent  volition  or 
external  volition  and  inherent  force  or  abstraction  pereon- 
ified  have  both  disappeared  from  men's  nciinds,  and  the 
explanation  of  a  phenomena  means  a  reference  of  it,  by 
way  of  succession  or  resemblance,  to  some  other  pheD(MD- 
enon, — means  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between  the 
given  fact  and  some  more  general  fact  In  the  Theo- 
logical and  Metaphysical  state  men  seek  a  cause  or  so 
essence ;  in  the  Positive  they  are  content  with  a  law. 
To  borrow  an  illustra,tion  from  an  able  English  disciple  of 
Comte: — ''Take  the  phenomenon  of  the  sleep  produced 
by  opium.  The  Arabs  are  content  to  attribute  it  to  the 
*  will  of  God,'    Molidre's  medical  student  a490ountB  for  il 
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T  a  topor^  mndpU  contained  in  the  opium.  Tlie  modern 

bTriofogist  knows  that  he  cannot  account  for  it  at  ail. 

f e  can  simply  observe,  analjrze,  and  experiment  upon  the 
phenomena  attending  the  action  of  the  drug,  and  classify  it 
with  other  agents  analogous  in  character." — (Dr,  Bridges,) 

The  first  and  greatest  aim  of  the  Positive  rhilosophy  is 
to  advance  the  study  of  society  into  the  third  of  the  three 
it4ge9,-^to  remove  social  phenomena  from  tlie  sphere  of 
theological  and  metaphysioU  conceptions,  and  to  introduce 
among  them  the  same  scientific  ol^rvation  of  their  laws 
which  has  given  us  physics,  chemistry,  phvsiolc^.  Social 
phvsics  will  consist  of  the  conditions  ancf  relations  of  the 
ncis  of  society,  and  will  have'two  departpents, — one,  stat- 
ical, containing  the  laws  of  order ;  the  other  dynamical, 
ooDtaining  the  laws  of  proeress.  While  men's  minds  were 
Id  the  theological  state,  political  events,  for  example,  were 
explained  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  ix)litical  anthoritv 
baaed  on  divine  right  In  the  metaphysical  state  of  mind, 
then,  to  retain  our  instance,  political  authority  was  based 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  social  facts  were  ex- 
plained by  the  figment  of  a  falling  away  from  a  state  of 
nature.  When  tne  positive  method  has  been  finally  ex- 
tended to  society,  as  it  has  been  to  chemistry  and  physiolog|^, 
these  social  facts  will  be  resolved,  as  their  ultimate  analvsis, 
into  relations  with  one  another,  and  instead  of  seeking 
causes  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  men  will  only  examine 
the  conditions  of  social  existence.  When  that  stag^  has 
been  reached,  not  merely  the  greater  part,  but  the  whole, 
of  our  knowledge  will  be  impressed  with  one  character,  the 
character,  namely,  of  positivity  or  scientificalness ;  ana  all 
oar  conceptions  in  every  part  of  knowledge  will  be  thor- 
oughly homogeneous.  The  gains  of  such  a  change  are 
enormous.  The  new  philosophical  unity  will  now  in  its 
torn  r^enerate  all  the  elements  tliat  went  to  its  own  forma- 
tion. The  mind  will  pursue  knowledge  without  the  wasteful 
jar  and  friction  of  conflicting  methods  and  mutually  hostile 
eooceptioDs ;  education  will  be  regenerated ;  and  society 
will  reorganize  itself  on  the  only  possible  solid  base — a 
homogeneous  philosophy. 

The  Positive  Philosophy  has  another  object 
^■•*Jc»-  besides  the  demonstration  of  the  necessity  and 
■denees.  propriety  of  a  science  of  society.  This  object  is 
to  show  the  sciences  as  branches  from  a  single 
trDnk,---is  to  give  to  science  the  ensemble  or  spirit  of 
generality  hitherto  confined  to  philosophy,  and  to  give  to 
philosophy  the  rigor  and  solidity  of  science.  Comte's 
special  object  is  a  study  of  social  phvsics,  a  science  that 
Mfore  his  advent  was  still  to  be  formed  ;  his  second  object 
is  a  review  of  the  methods  and  leading  generalities  of  all 
the  positive  sciences  already  formed,  so  that  we  may  know 
both  what  system  of  inquiiy  to  follow  in  our  new  science, 
and  also  where  the  new  science  will  stand  in  relation  to 
other  knowledge. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  arrange  scientific 
method  and  positive  knowledge  in  order,  and  this  brings 
u  to  another  cardinal  element  in  the  Comtist  system,  the 
dassification  of  the  sciences.  In  the  front  of  the  inquiry 
lies  one  main  division,  that,  namely,  between  speculative 
and  practical  knowledge.  With  the  latter  we  have  no 
concern.  Speculative  or  theoretic  knowledge  is  divided 
into  abstract  and  concrete.  The  former  is  concerned  witli 
the  laws  that  regulate  phenomena  in  all  conceivable  cases ; 
the  latter  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  these  laws. 
Concrete  science  relates  to  objects  or  beings;  abstract 
Kience  to  events.  The  former  is  particular  or  descriptive ; 
the  latter  is  general.  Thus,  physiology  is  an  abstract 
science,  but  zoology  is  concrete.  Chemistry  is  abstract, 
mineralogy  is  concrete.  It  is  the  method  and  knowledge 
of  tlie  afatttract  Jiciences  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  has 
to  reorganize  in  a  great  whole. 

Comte^s  principle  of  classification  is  that  the  dependence 
and  order  of  scientific  study  follows  the  dependence  of  the 
phenomena.  Thus,  as  has  been  said,  it  represents  both 
the  objective  dependence  of  the  phenomena  and  the  sub- 
jective dependence  of  our  means  of  knowing  them.  The 
more  particular  and  complex  phenomena  depend  upon  the 
ampler  and  more  general.  The  latter  are  the  more  eany 
to  study.  Therefore  science  will  begin  with  those  at- 
tributes of  objects  which  are  most  general,  and  pa^ss 
OD  gradually  to  other  attributes  that  are  combined  in 
greater  complexity.  Thus,  too,  each  science  rests  on 
the  truths  of  the  sciences  that  precede  it,  while  it 
adds  to  them  the  truths  by  which  it  is  itself  constituted. 
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Comte's  series  or  hierarchy  is  arranged  as  follows  :-^(l) 
Mathematics  (that  is,  number,  geometrjr,  and  mechanics) 
(2)  Astronomy,  (3)  Physics,  (4)  Chemistry,  (6)  Biology 
/6)  Sociology.  Each  of  the  members  of  this  series  is  one 
a^ree  more  special  than  the  member  before  it,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  facts  of  all  the  members  preceding  it,  and 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  them.  It  follows  that 
the  crowning  science  of  the  hierarchy,  dealing  with  the 
phenomena  of  human  society,  will  remain  longest  under 
the  influence  of  theological  dogmas  and  abstract  figments, 
and  will  be  the  last  to  pass  into  the  positive  stage.  You 
cannot  discover  the  relations  of  the  facts  of  human  society 
without  reference  to  the  conditions  of  animal  life ;  you 
cannot  understand  the  conditions  of  animal  life  without 
the  laws  of  chemistry ;  and  so  with  the  rest. 

This  arrangement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  ,    . , 

Law  of  the  Three  States,  are  together  explan-  Jey  of  ™ 
atory  of  the  conrse  of  human  thought  and  Positiye 
knowledge.  They  are  thus  the  double  key  of  ^^\ 
Gomte's  svstematization  of  the  philosophy  of  **<^P**y' 
all  the  sciences  from  mathematics  to  phvsiologv,  and  his 
analysis  of  Social  evolution,  which  is  the  base  of  sociology. 
Each  science  contributes  its  philosophy.  The  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  these  partial  philosophies  produces  the  gen- 
eral Positive  Philosophy.  *' Thousands  had  cultivated 
science,  and  with  splendid  success ;  not  one  had  conceived 
the  philosophy  which  the  sciences  when  organized  would 
naturally  evolve.  A  few  had  seen  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  scientific  method  to  all  inquiries,  but  no  one  had 
seen  how  this  was  to  be  effected.  .  .  .  The  Positive  Phil- 
osophy is  novel  as  a  philosophy,  not  as  a  collection  of 
truths  never  before  suspected.  Its  novelty'  is  the  organ- 
ization of  existing  elements.  Its  very  principle  implies 
the  absorption  of  all  that  great  thinkers  had  achieved ; 
while  incorporating  their  results  it  extended  their  methods. 
.  .  .  What  tradition  brought  was  the  results ;  what  Comte 
brought  was  the  organization  of  these  results.  He  always 
claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
That  he  had  everv  right  to  such  a  title  is  demonstrable  to 
all  who  distinguish  between  the  positive  sciences  and  the 
philosophy  which  co-ordinated  the  truths  and  methods 
of  these  sciences  into  a  doctrine." — (O,  H.  Lewes.) 

We  may  interrupt  our  short  exposition  here  critloiam  ^ 
to  remark  that  Comte's  classification  of  the  on  Comte's 
sciences  has  been  subjected  to 'a  vigorous  crit-  claa«lflc»- 
icism  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Spencer*s 
two  chief  points  are  these: — fl)  He  denies  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  development  of  the  sciences  is  the  principle 
of  decreasing  generality ;  he  asserts  that  there  are  as  many 
examples  of  the  advent  of  a  science  being  determined  by 
increasing  generality  as  by  increasing  specialty.  (2)  He 
holds  that  any  grouping  of  the  sciences  in  a  succession 
gives  a  radically  wrong  idea  of  their  genesis  and  their  in- 
terdependence;  no  true  filiation,  exists;  no  science  de- 
velops itself  in  isolation ;  no  one  is  independent,  either 
logically  or  historically.  M.  Littr^,  by  far  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  scientific  followers  of  Comt^  concedes  a  certain 
force  to  Mr.  Spencer's  objections,  and  makes  certain  sec- 
ondary modifications  in  the  hierarchy  in  consequence, 
while  still  cherishing  his  faith  in  the  Comtist  theory  ot 
the  sciences.  Mr.  Mill,  while  admitting  the  objections  as 
good,  if  Comte's  arrangement  pretended  to  be  the  only  one 
possible,  still  holds  that  arrangement  as  tenable  for  the 
purpose  with  which  it  was  devised.  Mr.  Lewes  asserts 
against  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  arrangement  in  a  series  is 
necessary,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which  reauire  that 
the  various  truths  constituting  a  science  should  be  sys- 
tematically co-ordinated,  although  in  nature  the  phenomena 
are  iutermineled. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  the  PosUiw  PhUosmphy  con- 
tain an  exposition  of  the  partial  philosophies  of  the  five 
sciences  that  precede  sociology  in  the  hierarchy.  Their 
value  has  usually  been  placed  very  low  by  the  special 
followers  of  the  sciences  concerned;  they  say  that  th^e 
knowledge  is  second-hand,  is  not  coherent,  and  is  too  con- 
fidently taken  for  final.  The  Comtist  replies  that  the  task 
is  philosophic,  and  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  minute 
accuracies  of  science.  In  these  three  volumes  Comte  took 
the  sciences  roughly  as  he  found  them.  His  eminence  as 
a  man  of  science  must  be  measured  by  his  only  original 
work  in  that  department, — the  construction,  namely,  of 
the  new  science  of  society.  This  work  is  accomplished  in 
the  last  three  volumes  of  the  Positive  PhUostmhy^  and  the 
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■eoond  and  third  volumes  of  the  Poniwe  PMy.  The 
ComtUt  maintaina  that  even  if  these  five  volumes  together 
fail  in  lajing  down  oorrectlj  and  finallv  the  lines  of  the 
new  science,  still  they  are  the  first  solution  of  a  great 
prohlem  hitnerto  unattem^ted.  "  Modem  biology  has  got 
beyond  Aristotle's  conception ;  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  biological  science,  not  even  the  most  unphilosophical 
biologist  would  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  Aristotle's 
attempt  So  for  sociologv.  Subsequent  sociologists  may 
have  conceivably  to  remodel  the  whole  science,  yet  not  the 
less  will  they  recopize  the  merit  of  the  first  work  whidi 
has  fiusilitatcd  their  labors." — Ckmgreve, 
godo-  .  We  shall  now  briefly  describe  Comte's  prin- 

logical  cipal  conceptions  in  sociology,  his  position  in 

wncep-         respect  to  which  is  held  by  himself,  and  by 
™  ■•  others,  to  raise  him  to  the  level  of  Descartes  or 

Leibniti.  Of  course  the  first  step  was  to  approach  the 
phenomena  of  human  character  and  social  existence  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  them  as  reducible  to  general 
laws  as  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  with 
the  hope  of  exploring  these  laws  by  the  same  instruments 
of  observation  and  verification  as  had  done  such  triumph- 
ant work  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Gomte  separates  the 
collective  facts  of  society  and  history  from  the  individual 
phenomena  of  biology  •  then  he  withdraws  these  collective 
£u:ts  from  the  region  ot  external  volition,  and  places  them 
in  the  region  of  law.  The  facts  of  history  must  be  ex- 
plained,  not  by  providential  interventions,  but  by  referring 
them  to  conditions  inherent  in  the  successive  stages  oi 
social  existence.  This  conception  makes  a  science  of 
Method.  •o<^»«*7.  po»ible.  What  is  the  method?  It 
comprises,  besides  observation  and  experiment 
(which  is,  in  fact,  only"  the  observation  of  abnormal  social 
states)^  a  certain  peculiarity  of  verification.  We  begin  by 
deducine  every  well-known  historical  situation  from  the 
series  of  its  antecedents.  Thus  we  acquire  a  body  of  em- 
pirical generalizations  as  to  social  phenomena,  and  then 
we  connect  the  generalizations  with  the  positive  theory  of 
human  nature.  A  sociological  demonstration  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  an  accordance  between  the  conclusions  of 
historical  analysis  and  the  preparatory  conceptions  of 
biol6gical  theory.  As  Mr.  Mill  puts  it:—"  If  a  sociologi- 
cal theory,  collected  from  historical  evidence,  contradicts 
the  established  general  laws  of  human  nature ;  if  (to  use 
M.  Comte's  instances)  it  implies,  in  the  mass  of  mankind, 
any  very  decided  natural  bent,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad 
direction ;  if  it  supposes  that  the  reason,  in  averaee  human 
beings,  predominates  over  the  desires,  or  the  disinterested 
desires  over  the  personal,— we  may  know  that  history  has 
been  misinterpreted,  and  that  the  theory  is  false.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  laws  of  social  phenomena,  empirically  gen- 
eralized from  history,  can,  when  once  suggested,  be  aflBli- 
ateil  to  the  known  laws  of  human  nature ;  if  the  direction 
actually  taken  by  the  developments  and  changes  of  human 
society,  can  be  seen  to  be  such  as  the  properties  of  man 
and  of  his  dwellinff*  place  made  antecedently  probable, 
the  empirical  generalizations  are  raised  into  positive  laws, 
and  soaolo^  becomes  a  science."  The  result  of  this  method 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  events  of  human  experience  in  co-or- 
dinated series  that  manifest  their  own  graduated  connection. 
Next,  as  all  investi^tion  proceeds  from  that  which  is 
known  best  to  that  which  is  unknown  or  less  well  known, 
and  as,  in  social  states,  it  is  the  collective  phenomenon 
that  is  more  easy  of  access  to  the  observer  than  its  parts, 
therefore  we  must  consider  and  pursue  all  the  elements  of 
a  given  social  state  together  and  in  common.  The  social 
organization  must  be  viewed  and  explored  as  a  whole. 
There  is  a  nexus  between  each  leading  group  of  social 
phenomena  and  other  leading  (j^roups ;  if  there  is  a  change 
in  one  of  them,  that  change  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding modification  of  all  the  rest.  "  Not  only  must 
political  institutions  and  social  manners,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  manners  and, ideas,  on  the  other,  be  always  mutually 
connected;  but  further,  this  consolidated  whole  must  be 
always  connected  by  its  nature  with  the  oorrespondine 
state  of  the  integral  development  of  humanity,  considered 
in  all  its  aspects,  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
activity."— ((We). 

Is  there  any^  one  element  which  communi- 
toportance  ^*^  *^®  decisive  impulse  to  all  the  rest, — any 
of  iBt«llect-  predominating  agency  in  the  course  of  social 
lutldeTei-  evolution?  The  answer  is  that  all  the  other 
•pment        ^^^^^  ^^  social  existence  are  associated  with 


and  drawn  along  by,  the  contemporaipr  condition  of  mtd- 
lectual  development.  The  Beason  is  the  sapenor  and 
preponderant  element  which  settles  the  direction  in  which 
all  the  other  faculties  shall  expand.  "  It  is  only  throagh 
the  more  and  more  marked  influence  of  the  reason  over 
the  general  conduct  of  man  and  of  society,  that  the  nradoal 
march  of  our  race  has  attained  that  regularity  and  perse- 
vering continuity  which  distinguish  it  so  radicaUv  irom 
the  desultory  and  barren  expansion  of  even  the  highest 
animal  orders,  which  share,  and  with  enhanced  strength, 
the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  even  (he  primary  senti- 
ments of  man."  The  history  of  intellectual  development, 
therefore,  is  the  key  to  social  evolution,  and  the  key  to  ^s 
history  of  intellectual  development  is  the  Law  of  the  Three 
States. 

Amonff  other  central  thoughts  in  Comte's 
explanation  of  historjr  are  Uiese:— The  dis-   SldSS^ 
placement  of  theological  by  positive  conoep-  tlons. 
tions  has  been  accompanied  oy  a  gradual  rise  of 
an  industrial  regime  out  of  the  military  r^me ; — ^the  great 
permanent  contribution  of  Catholicism  was  the  separation 
which  it  set  up  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
powers :— -the  prc^^ress  of  the  race  consists  in  the  increasing 
preponderance  of  the  distinctively  human  elements  o?er 
the^  animal  elements; — the  absolute  tendency  of  ordinary 
social  tlieories  will  be  replaced  by  an  unfailing  adherence 
to  the  relative  point  of  view,  and  from  this  it  follows  that 
the  social  state,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  been  as  perfect  in 
each  period  as  the  co-existing  condition  of  humanity  and 
its  environment  would  allow. 

The  elaboration  of  these  ideas  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  most  ad-  2d  praSl* 
vanced  portion  of  the  human  race  occupies  two  luity. 
of  the  volumes  of  the  Positive  PkHowphy,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  competent  persons  of  very  difierenl 
schools,  as  a  master-piece  of  rich,  luminous^  and  far-reach- 
ing suggestion.  Whatever  additions  it  may  receive,  and 
whatever  corrections  it  may  require,  this  analysis  of  social 
evolution  will  continue  to  be  regaraed  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  human  intellect.  The  demand  for  the 
first  of  Comte's  two  works  has  gone  on  increasing  in  a 
significant  degree.  It  was  completed,  as  we  have  said,  in 
1842.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1864;  a  third 
some  years  afterwards ;  and  while  we  write  (1876)  a  fonith 
is  in  the  press.  Three  editions  within  twelve  years  of  a 
work  of  abstract  philosophy  in  six  considerable  volumes 
are  the  measure  of  a  very  striking  influence.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  suspect  that  no  part  of  Comte's  works  bvtf 
had  so  much  to  do  with  this  marked  success  as  his  surrey 
and  review  of  the  course  of  history. 

The  third  volume  of  the  later  work,  the  Potir 
tive  Polity^  treats  of  social  dynamics,  and  takes  8o<^ 
us  again  over  the  ground  of  historic  evolution.  £^2beM- 
It  abounds  with  remarks  of  extraordinary  fer-  MeiVtt^. 
tility  and  comprehensiveness;  but  it  is  often 
arbitrary ;  its  views  of  the  past  are  strained  into  coherence 
with  the  statical  views  of  the  preoediuK  volume;  and  so 
far  as  concerns  the  period  to  which  the  present  writer 
happens  to  have  given  special  attention,  it  is  usually  slight 
and  sometimes  random.  As  it  was  composed  in  rather 
less  than  six  months,  and  as  the  author  honestly  warns  ns 
that  he  has  given  all  his  attention  to  a  more  profound  co- 
ordination, instead  of  working  out  the  special  explanations 
more  fully,  as  he  had  promised,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  the  result  is  disappointing  to  those  who  had  mastoed 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Pontwe  PfdUnopkg, 
Comte  explains  Uie  difierence  between  hia  two  works. 
In  the  first  his  **  chief  object  was  to  discover  and  demon- 
strate the  laws  of  progress,  and  to  exhibit  in  one  unbroken 
sequence  the  collective  destinies  of  mankind,  till  then  in- 
variably regarded  as  a  series  of  events  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  explanation,  and  almost  depending  on  arbitruy 
will.  The  present  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  addressed  to 
those  who  are  already  sufficientlv  convinced  of  the  oeitaln 
existence  of  social  laws,. and  desire  only  to  have  them 
reduced  to  a  true  and  conclusive  system." 

What  that  system  is  it  would  take  fSar  more         ^^. 
space  than  we  can  afibrd  to  sketch  even  in  out-  S^ip- 
line.    All  we  can  do  is  to  enumerate  some  of   tem. 
its  main  positions.    They  are  to  be  drawn  not 
only  from  the  PogUwe  PoUtiL  but  from  two  other  worinr* 
the  PosiHvisi  OaUehiam;  a  Suimmary  Expoiiiian  tf  (&s  W- 
WTwal  Bdicfianf  in  Twetve  DialomutgbetweaLu  Wman  cmd a 
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Pried  if  llumanUy;  and,  aeoond,  I%»  SubjeeUoe  Sunihen$ 
(1856),  which  is  the  first  and  only  Yolume  of  a  worlc  upon 
mathematics  annoanoed  at  the  end  of  the  Pmiive  Phitoto- 
pkg.  The  system  for  which  the  PwUive  Philotophy  is 
alleced  to  have  heen  the  scientific  preparation  contains  a 
Polity  and  a  Beli^on ;  a  complete  arrangement  of  life  in 
all  its  aspects,  giving  a  wider  sphere  to  Intellect,  Energy, 
and  Feeling  than  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous 
oiganic  types, — Qre^^,  Boman,  or  Catholic-feudal.  Comte's 
immense  superiority  over  such  pro-Bevolutionary  Utopians 
as  the  Abb^  Saint  Pierre,  no  less  than  over  the  group  of 
post-reYoIutionary  Utopians,  is  especially^  yisible  in  his 
firm  grasp  of  the  cardinal  truth  that  the  improvement  of 
the  social  organism  can  only  be  effected  by  a  moral  de- 
veloiiineDt,  and  never  by  any  changes  in  mere  political 
mechanism,  or  any  violences  in  the  way  of  an  artificial 
ledistributfon  of  wealth.  A  moral  transformation  must 
precede  any  real  advance.  The  aim,  both  in  public  and 
private  life^  is  to  secure  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the 
victory  of  the  social  feeling  over  self-love,  or  Altruism 
over  Egoism.  This  is  the  key  to  the  regenera- 
inM^ey  to  ^^^  ^f  social  existence,  as  it  is  the  key  to  that 
geiMiatloii.  unity  of  individual  life  which  makes  all  our 
energies  converge  freely  and  without  wasteful 
friction  towards  a  common  end.  what  are  the  instruments 
for  securing  the  preponderance  of  Altruism  7  Clearly  they 
must  work  from  the  strongest  element  in  human  nature, 
and  this  element  is  Feeling  or  the  Heart  Under  the  Cath- 
olic sfstem  the  supremacy  of  Feeling  was  abused,  and  the 
Intellect  was  made  its  slave.  Then  followed  a  revolt  of 
Intellect  against  Sentiment  The  business  of  the  new  sys- 
tem will  be  to  brin^  back  the  Intellect  into  a  condition  not 
of  slavery,  but  of  willing  ministry  to  the  Feelings.  The  sub- 
omation  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  effected 
loo  of^*"  except  by  means  of  a  religion,  and  a  religion, 
HoBanitj.  to  be  final,  must  include  a  harmonious  syn- 
thesis of  all  our  conceptions  of  the  external 
order  of  the  universe.  The  characteristic  basis  of  a  religion 
is  the  existence  of  a  Power  without  us,  so  superior  to  our- 
selves as  to  command  the  complete  submission  of  our  whole 
life.  This  basis  is  to  be  found  in  the  Positive  stage,  in 
Humanity,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  conceived  as  the 
Great  Being. 

The  Gieat         "  ^  deeper  study  of  the  great  universal  order  re- 
Selng,  veals  to  us  at  length  the  ruling  power  within  it  of 

the  true  Great  Being,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  bring 
that  order  eontinually  to  perfection  by  constantly  oonforming  to 
its  laws,  and  whioh  thus  best  represents  to  us  that  system  as  a 
whole.  This  undeniable  Proyidence,  the  supreme  dispenser  of 
our  destinies,  becomes  in  the  natural  course  the  common  centre 
of  our  affections,  our  thoughts,  and  our  actions.  Although  this 
Great  Being  evidently  exceeds  the  utmost  strength  of  any,  even 
of  any  eoUeotiye,  human  force,  its  necessary  constitution  and 
Its  peculiar  function  endow  it  with  the  truest  sympathy  towards 
all  its  servants.  The  least  amongst  us  can  and  ought  con- 
stantly to  aspire  to  maintain  and  even  to  improve  this  Being. 
This  natural  ol^ect  of  all  our  activity,  both  public  and  private, 
determines  the  true  general  character  of  the  rest  of  our  exist- 
snoe,  whether  in  feelbig  or  in  thought;  which  must  be  devoted 
to  love,  and  to  know,  in  order  rightly  to  serve,  our  Providence, 
by  a  wise  use  of  all  the  means  whioh  it  furnishes  to  us.  Re- 
e&proeaUy  this  continued  service,  while  strengthening  our  true 
VBi^,  renders  us  at  once  both  happier  and  better." 

The  exaltation  of  Humanity  into  the  throne 
Jj^^  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Being  under  mono- 
BcUglon.  theistic  systems  made  all  the  rest  of  Comte's 
construction  easy  enough.  Utility  remains  the 
test  of  every  institution,  impulse,  act ;  his  fabric  becomes 
substantially  an  arch  of  utilitarian  propositions,  with  an 
artificial  Great  Being  inserted  at  the  top  to  keep  them  in 
thdr  place.  The  Comtist  system  is  utilitarianism  crowned 
far  a  fimtastic  decoration.  Translated  into  the  plainest 
fioglish,  the  position  is  as  follows :  "  Society  can  only  be 
regenerated  by  the  (greater  subordination  of  politics  to 
morals,  by  the  moralisation  of  capital,  by  the  renovation 
of  the  family,  by  a  higher  conception  of  marriage  and  so 
on.  These  ends  can  onl^  be  reached  by  a  heartier  develop- 
ment of  the  mnpathetic  instincts.  The  sympathetic  in- 
stuictB  can  only  he  developed  by  the  Beligion  of  Human* 
ity."  Looking  at  the  problem  in  ibis  way,  even  a  moralist 
who  does  not  expect  theology  to  be  thie  instrument  of  social 
revival,  might  still  ask  whether  the  sympathetic  instincts 
will  not  neoesBarily  be  already  developed  to  thdr  highest 
pomt|  before  people  will  be  penuadM  to  accept  the  re- 


ligion, which  is  at  bottom  hardly  more  than  sympathy 
under  a  more  imposing  name.  However  that  may  be,  the 
whole  battle — into  which  we  shall  not  enter — as  to  the 
legitimateness  of  Comtism  as  a  religion  turns  upon  this 
erection  of  Humanity  into  a  Being.  The  various  hy- 
potheses, dogmas,  proposals,  as  to  the  &mily,  to  capital, 
&C.,  are  meraly  propositions  measurable  by  considerations 
of  utilitv  and  a  balance  of  expediencies.  Many  of  these 
proposals  are  of  the  hiehest  interest,  and  many  of  them 
are  actually  available ;  hut  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one 
of  them  of  an  available  kind,  which  could  not  equally  well 
be  approached  from  other  sides,  and  even  incorporated  in 
some  radically  antagonistic  system.  Adoption,  for  example, 
as  a  practice  for  improving  the  happiness  of  families  and 
the  welfiire  of  society,  is  capable  of  being  weighed,  and 
can  in  truth  only  be  weiehed,  by  utilitarian  considerations, 
and  has  been  commended  by  men  to  whom  the  Comtist 
religion  is  naught  The  singularitv  of  Comte's  construo- 
tion,  and  the  test  by  which  it  must  be  tried,  is  the  transfer 
of  the  worship  and  discipline  of  Catholicism  to  a  ^stem 
in  which  "  the  conception  of  Qod  is  superseded "  by  the 
abstract  idea  of  Humanity,  conceived  as  a  kind  of  Per- 
sonality. 

And,  when  all  is  said,  the  invention  does  not  help  ua. 
We  have  still  to  settle  what  is  for  the  ^ood  of  Humanity, 
and  we  can  only  do  that  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  There 
is  no  guidance  in  the  conception.  No  effective  unity  can 
follow  from  it^  because  you  can  onl^  find  out  the  right  and 
wrong  of  a  given  course  b^  summing  up  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  striking  a  balance,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity  to  force  two  men  to 
find  the  balance  on  the  same  side.  The  Comtists  are  no 
better  off*  than  other  utilitarians  in  judging  policy,  events, 
conduct 

The  particularities  of  the  worship,  its  minute 
and  truly  ingenious  re-adaptations  of  sacra-  ^p^od* 
ments,  prayers,  reverent  si^s,  down  even  to  discipline. 
the  invocation  of  a  new  Tnnitjr,  need  not  de- 
tain us.  Thev  are  said,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  to 
have  been  elaborated  by  way  of  Utopia.  If  so,  no  Utopia 
has  ever  yet  been  presented  in  a  style  so  little  calculated 
to  stir  the  imagination,  to  warm  the  feelings,  to  soothe  the 
insurgency  of  the  reason.  It  is  a  mistake  to  present  a  great 
body  of  hypotheses — if  Comte  meant  tliem  for  hypotheses 
— in  the  most  dogmatic  and  peremptory  form  to  which 
language  can  lend  itself.  And  there  is  no  more  extra- 
ordinarv  thing  in  the  history  of  opinion  than  the  perver- 
sity with  which  Comte  has  succeeded  in  clothing  a  phil- 
osophic doctrine,  so  intrinsically  conciliatory  as  nis,  m  a 
shape  that  excites  so  little  sympathy  and  gives  so  much 
provocation.  An  enemy  definea  Comtism  as  Catholicism 
mtntis  Christianity,  to  which  an  able  chanopion  retorted  bv 
calling  it  Catholicism  plus  Science.  Hitherto  Comters 
Utopia  has  pleased  the  followers  of  the  Catholic,  just  as 
little  as  those  of  the  scientific,  spirit 

The  elaborate  and  minute  systematization  of  nrinafc. 

life,  proper  to  the  Beligion  of  Humanity,  is  to  2oSl 
be  directed  bv  a  priesthood.  The  priests  are 
to  possess  neitner  wealth  nor  material  power ;  they  are  not 
to  command,  but  to  counsel :  their  authority  is  to  rest  on 
persuasion,  not  on  force.  When  religion  has  become  pos- 
itive, and  society  industrial,  then  the  influence  of  the  church 
upon  the  state  becomes  really  free  and  independent,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  power  of  the 
priesthood  rests  upon  special  knowledge  of  man  and  na- 
ture ;  but  to  this  intellectual  eminence  must  also  be  added 
moral  power  and  a  certain  greatness  of  character,  without 
which  force  of  intellect  and  completeness  of  attainment  wiU 
not  receive  the  confidence  they  ought  to  inspire.  The  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood  are  of  this  kind : — ^To  exercise  a 
systematic  direction  over  education ;  to  hold  a  consultative 
influence  over  all  the  important  acts  of  actual  life,  public 
and  private ;  to  arbitrate  in  cases  of  practical  conflict ;  to 
preach  sermons  recalling  those  principles  of  generality  and 
universal  harmony  which  our  special  activities  dispose  us 
to  ignore;  to  order  the  due  classification  of  society;  to 
perform  the  various  ceremonies  appointed  by  the  founder 
of  the  religion.  The  authority  of  the  priestliood  is  to  rest 
wholly  on  voluntary  adhesion,  and  there  is  to  be  perfect 
freedom  of  speech  and  discusnion ;  though,  by  the  way,  we 
cannot  forget  Comte's  detestable  congratulations  to  the  Ciar 
Nicholas  on  the  **  wise  vigilance"  with  which  he  kept  watch 
over  the  importation  of  Western  books. 
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CX)MUS-OONCAN. 


From  h\a  earliest  manhood  Coznte  had  been 
powerfully  impressed  br  the  necessity  of  ele- 
Tsting  the  condition  of  women.  (See  remarkable  passage 
in  his  letters  to  M.  Valat,  pp.  84^7.)  His  friendship  wiUi 
Madame  de  Vaux  had  deepened  the  impression,  and  in  the 
reconstructed  society  women  are  to  play  a  highly  important 

Krt.  They  are  to  l)e  carefully  excluded  from  public  action, 
t  they  are  to  do  many  more  important  things  than  things 
political.  To  fit  them  for  their  functions,  they  are  to  be 
raised  above  material  cares,  and  they  are  to  be  thoroughly 
educated.  The  family,  which  is  so'important  an  element 
of  the  Comtist  scheme  of  things,  exists  to  carry  the  in- 
fluence of  woman  over  man  to  the  highest  point  of  cultiva- 
tion. Through  affection  she  purifies  the  activitv  of  man. 
'*  Superior  in  power  of  affection,  more  able  to  keep  both 
the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers  in  continual  subordi- 
nation to  feeling,  women  are  formed  as  the  natural  inter- 
mediaries between  Humanity  and  man.  The  Great  Being 
confides  specially  to  them  its  moral  Providence,  maintain- 
ing through  them  the  direct  and  constant  cultivation  of 
universal  afiection,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distractions  of 
thought  or  action,  which  are  for  ever  withdrawing  men 
from  its  influence.  .  .  .  Besides  the  uniform  influence  of 
every  woman  on  every  man,  to  attach  him  to  Humanity, 
such  is  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  this  ministry 
that  each  of  us  should  be  placed  under  the  special  guidance 
of  one  of  these  angels,  to  answer  for  him,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Great  Being.  This  moral  guardianship  may  assume  three 
types, — the  mother,  the  wife,  and  the  daughter ;  each  hav- 
insr  several  modifications,  as  shown  in  the  concludins 
vcuume.  Together  they  form  the  three  simple  modes  of 
solidarity,  or  unity  with  contemporaries, — obedience,  union, 
and  protection, — as  well  as  the  three  degrees  of  continuity 
between  ages,  by  uniting  us  with  the  past,  the  present^  and 
the  fiiture.  In  accordance  with  my  theory  of  the  brain, 
each  corresponds  with  one  of  our  three  altruistic  instincts, 
— ^veneration,  attachment,  and  benevolence." 
Coneliulon.  ^^'^  *^®  positive  method  of  observation  and 
verification  of  real  facts  has  landed  us  in  this, 
and  much  else  of  the  same  kind,  is  extremely  hard  to 
guess.  Seriously  to  examine  an  encyclopiedic  system,  that 
touches  life,  society,  and  knowledge  at  every  point,  is  evi- 
dently beyond  the  compass  of  such  an  article  as  this.  There 
is  in  every  chapter  a  whole  group  of  speculative  sugges- 
tions, each  of  which  would  need  a  long  chapter  to  itself  to 
elaborate  or  to  discuss.  There  is  at  least  one  biolo^cal 
speculation  of  astounding  audacity,  that  could  be  examined 
in  nothing  less  than  a  treatise.  Perhaps  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  after  performing  a  great  and  real  ser- 
vice to  thought,  Comte  almost  sacrificed  his  claims  to  grati- 
tude by  the  invention  of  a  system  that,  as  such,  and  inde- 
pendently of  detached  suggestions,  is  markedly  retrograde. 
But  the  world  has  strong  self- protecting  Qualities,  ft  will 
take  what  is  available  m  Comte,  while  forgetting  that  in 
his  work  which  is  as  irrational  in  one  way  as  Hegel  is  in 
another. 

The  English  reader  is  specially  well  placed  for  satisfying 
such  curiosity  as  he  may  have  about  Comte's  philosophy.  Miss 
Martincau  condensed  the  six  Tolumes  of  the  Philotophit  PoH- 
ft««  into  two  Tolumes  of  excellent  English  (1853);  Comte  him- 
self gave  them  a  place  in  the  Positivist  Library.  The  CtUe- 
ehUm  was  translated  by  Dr.  Congreve  in  1858.  The  Politiquo 
Pontive  has  been  reproduced  in  English  (Longmans,  1875-7) 
by  the  conscientious  labor  of  Comte's  London  followers.  This 
translation  is  accompanied  by  a  careful  running  analysis  and 
explanatory  summary  of  contents,  which  make  the  work  more 
readily  intelligible  than  the  originaL  For  criticisms,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mill's  AtuiuaU  Comte  and  Pontivitm  / 
Dr.  Bridges's  reply  to  Mr.  Mill,  The  Unity  of  Comte*9  Life  and 
Doetrinet  (1866) ;  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  the  Oenena 
of  Science,  and  pamphlet  on  The  Clanijication  of  the  Seieneee  ; 
Professor  Huxley's  ''Scientific  Aspects  of  PositiviBm,"  in  his 
Law  Sermons',  Dr.  CongreTc's  Eeeaye  Political,  Social,  and 
Religioue  (1874);  Mr.  Fiske's  Ontlinee  of  Coemic  Philoeophy 
(1874) ;  Mr.  Lewes's  Bietory  of  Philoeophy,  vol.  ii.       (j.  no.) 

OOMUS  (from  K&fwc,  revel,  or  a  company  of  revellers) 
was,  in  the  later  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  god  of  fes- 
tive mirth.  In  classic  mytholo^  the  personification  does 
not  exist ;  but  Gomus  appears  m  the  EiKAveg^  or  Deaerip- 
turns  of  Pictures,  of  Philoetratus,  a  writer  of  the  3d  century 
▲.D.,  as  a  winged  youth,  slumbering  in  a  standing  attitude, 
hiB  legs  cros^,  his  countenance  flushed  with  wine,  his 
Dead-— whidi  is  sunk  upon  his  breast — crowned  with  dewy 


flowers,  his  left  hand  feebly  grasping  a  hunting  spear,  his 
right  an  inverted  torch.  Ben  Jonson  introduces  Comas, 
in  his  masque  entitled  Pleasure  recoTieUed  to  Virtue  (1619), 
as  the  porthr  jovial  patron  of  good  cheer,  "  First  father  of 
sauce  and  deviser  of  jelly."  In  the  Oomus,  sive  Phagestpo- 
sia  Oimmeria;  Somnium  (1608,  and  at  Oxford,  1634),  a 
moral  allegory  bv  a  Dutch  author,  Hendrik  van  der  Put- 
ten,  or  Erycius  l^uteanus,  the  conception  is  more  nearly 
akin  to  Milton's,  and  Gomus  is  a  being  whose  enticements 
are  more  disguised  and  delicate  than  those  of  Jensen's 
deity.  But  MUton's  Gomus  is  a  creation  of  his  own.  His 
story  is  one 

"  Which  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song. 
Prom  old  or  modem  hard,  in  hall  or  bower." 

Bom  from  the  loves  of  Bacchus  and  Ciroe,  he  is  "much 
like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more" — a  sorcerer,  like  her, 
who  gives  to  travellers  a  magic  draught  that  changes  their 
human  face  into  the  **  brutal  form  of  some  wild  beast,"  and, 
hiding  from  them  their  own  foul  disfigurement,  makes  them 
forget  all  the  pure  ties  of  life,  "  to  roll  with  pleasure  in  i 
sensual  sty." 

GONCA,  SisBASTiANO  (1676-1764),  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  was  bom  at  Gaeta,  and  studied  at  Kaplei 
under  Francesco  Solimena.  In  1706,  along  with  his  brother 
Giovanni,  who  acted  as  his  assistant^  he  settled  at  Borne, 
where  for  several  years  he  worked  m  chalk  only,  to  im- 

Srove  his  drawing.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Cardinal 
ttoboni^  who  introduced  him  to  Clement  XI.;  and  a  Jere- 
miah painted  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  was  re- 
warded b^  the  Pope  with  knighthood  and  by  the  cardinal 
with  a  diamond  cross.  His  fame  grew  quickly,  and  by 
and  by  he  received  the  patronage  of  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  He  painted  on  till  near  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  left  oehind  him  an  immense  number  of  pictures, 
mostly  of  a  brilliant  and  showy  kind,  which  are  distributed 
among  the  churches  of  Italv.  Of  these  the  Probatica,  oi 
Pool  of  Siloam,  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scaia 
at  Siena,  is  considered  the  finest. 

CGNCAN,  or  Kokcan,  a  maritime  tract  of  Western  In- 
dia, situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, and  extending  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa 
on  the  S.  to  the  territory  of  Daman,  belonginff  to  the  same 
nation,  on  the  N.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Ghiti, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  tract  compises 
the  two  British  districts  of  Tannah  and  Batnagiri,  and  may 
be  estimated  at  300  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  40.  From  the  mountains  on  its  eastern 
frontier,  which  in  one  place  attain  a  height  of  4700  feet, 
the  surface,  marked  by  a  succession  of  irregular  hilly  spurs 
from  the  Gh&ts,  slopes  to  the  westward,  where  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  coast  is  not  more  than  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Several  mountain  streams,  but  none  of 
any  magnitude,  traverse  the  country  in  the  same  direction. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  climate  is 
the  violence  of  the  monsoon  rains — the  mean  annual  fall  at 
Mah&bleshwar  amounting  to  239  inches.  It  is  believed 
that  the  abundant  moisture  home  along  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  this  aerial  current,  becomes  arrested  and  condensed 
by  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Gh&ts,  and  in  this  manner 
accounts  for  the  excessive  rains  which  deluge  the  Concan. 
The  products  of  this  country  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Malabar ;  and  the  hemp  raised  is  said  to  be  of  a  stronger 
quality  than  that  grown  above  the  Gli&ts.  The  coast  has 
a  straight  general  ouUine,  but  is  much  broken  into  small 
bays  and  harbors.  This,  with  the  uninterrupted  view 
along  the  shore,  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  wnich  force 
vessels  steering  along  the  coast  to  be  always  within  sight 
of  it,  rendered  this  countrv  from  time  immemorial  the  iesi 
of  piracy;  and  so  formidable  had  the  pirates  become  in 
the  18th  century,  that  all  ships  suffered  which  did  not 
receive  a  pass  from  the  chieft  of  the  pirates.  The  Great 
Mogul  maintained  a  fleet  for  the  express  purpose  of  check- 
ing them,  and  they  were  frequently  attackea  by  the  Port- 
uguese. British  commerce  was  protected  by  oocssioDsl 
expeditions  from  Bombay,  commencing  about  1756;  but 
the  piratical  system  was  not  finally  extinguished  until 
1812. 

Aocording  to  ancient  traditions,  this  eonntry  was  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  savages,  till  they  were  eonqnered  by  the  Hindoo 
who  gave  it  to  a  tribe  of  Brahmans ;  and  it  was  held  by  then 
nntil  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mahometan  kings  of 
BQapdr.    It  was  conquered  in  the  17th  oentur;^by  SiWUf,  ths 
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feonder  ot  the  Mfthratta  empire.  Towards  the  elose  of  the  same 
eeotazT  Koniyi  Angria  estaolished  a  kingdom  on  this  coast,  ex- 
tttding  120  miles  from  Tannah  to  Bankdt,  together  with  the 
inland  eovntry  as  far  back  as  the  mountains.  The  dominion 
of  this  prince  and  his  family  over  a  portion  of  the  tract  con- 
tisaed  till  the  line  became  extinct,  and  the  territory  lapsed  to 
the  paramount  power.  The  remainder  of  the  Concan  had  been 
already  incorporated  with  the  British  dominions  since  the  fall 
ofthePeshwainlSlS. 

CONCEPCION,  a  city  of  Chili,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name.  Founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
it  was  originally  situated  where  the  amall  village  of  Penco 
now  Btancb,  on  the  Bay  of  Talcahuano ;  but  having  been 
lint  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Araucanians,  and  in 
1730  levdled  to  the  ground  by  an  earthouake,  the  town 
was  removed  to  its  present  site,  36**  49'  8.  lat.,  72°  50'  W. 
long.,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bio-Bio, 
about  five  miles  from  the  sea  and  270  miles  south-west  of 
Santiago.  In  the  ^ear  1835  it  was  again  laid  in  ruins  by 
an  earthquake,  which  so  terrified  the  inhabitants  that  for 
a  long  time  tlie  place  remained  partly  unoccupied.  After- 
wards, however,  the  streets  were  rebuilt,  and  the  area  oo- 
cnpied  by  the  town  has  been  greatly  extended.  The  main 
streets  and  squares  are  broad  and  spacious ;  the  dwelling- 
houses  (mostly  of  onlv  one  floor)  are  among  the  best  planned 
ind  constructed  in  Chili ;  and  the  cathedral,  churches,  and 
public  buildings  are  handsome  edifices.  Powerful  flour- 
mills  are  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  as  well  as  im- 
mense cellars  (bodegas)  for  the  storage  of  wheat  and  wine. 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  its  two  ports — ^Tom^  and  Tal- 
cahuano, and  with  all  the  important  towns  of  the  interior. 
Population,  19,200. 

CONCLAVE.  The  word  conclave  is  used  to  signify  any 
company  of  persons  gathered  together  in  consultation ;  its 
proper  meaning  is  any  such  gathering  of  persons  locked  up 
togdhior  {eon,  collective  pronoun,  ana  davis,  a  kev);  and 
the  technical  meaning,  wnich  has  superseded  all  otner  uses 
of  the  word,  save  where  some  other  significance  is  specially 
indicated,  is  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals  for  the  purpose  of  electinffa  Pope. 

The  Pope,  who  is  simply  the  bishop  of  Kome,  was 
originally  chosen  by  the  entire  body  of  the  people  con- 
stituting the  church  at  Rome.  Gradually,  and  by  a  process 
of  encroachment,  the  several  steps  of  which  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  obscure,  the  right  of  nomination  was 
confined  to  the  clergy,  the  people  still  retaining  a  right  of 
objection,  exercised  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
forbidding  banns  of  marriage  is  now  exercised.  The 
grasping  tyranny  of  the  clergy  combined  with  the  lawless 
turbulence  of  the  laity,  consisting  no  longer,  as  origin  ally, 
of  a  select  body  of  relipfious  men,  but  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, to  cause  Uiis  participation  of  the  laity  also  to  fall  into 
disuse.  The  next  step  was  to  allow  the  privilege  of  the 
yote  only  to  the  chief  among  the  clergy — cardmatai — the 
cardinal  clergy,  so  called  as  the  principal  virtues  were  called 
cardinal  virtues  (see  Cardinal).  During  some  centuries 
the  emperor  was  understood  to  have  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  election,  in  such  sort  that  his  approbation  was  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  it.  But  the  practice  varied  much  in  this 
respect,  according  as  the  emperor  was  or  was  not  strong, 
near  at  hand,  or  interested  in  the  election.  The  history  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  exceedingly  obscure ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  at  least  one  Pope  provided  that  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  should  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  his 
successor,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  other  elections  were 
made  about  the  same  period  without  the  emperor's  parti- 
cipation. 

It  was  not  till  many  years  after  the  right  of  election  had 
been  abusively  confinea  to  the  cardinals,  that  the  practice 
of  shutting  up  those  dignitaries  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
that  right  was  resorted  to.  And  in  the  earliest  instances 
the  "conclave"  seems  to  have  been  an  involuntary  im- 
prisonment imposed  on  them  aJb  extrcL,  In  1216  the 
rerugians  constrained  the  nineteen  cardinals  who  elected 
HoDorius  III.  to  enter  into  conclave  the  day  after  the 
death  of  Innocent  III.,  who  died  at  Perugia,  keeping  them 
imprisoned  till  the  election  should  be  completed.  Gregory 
IX.  was  similarly  elected  at  Rome  in  1227,  the  cardinals 
having  been  shut  up  against  their  will  by  the  senators  and 
>le  of  Bome.     In  1272  Gregory  a.  was  elected  at 


iTiteibo  by  seventeen  cardinals,  who  had  not  only  been 
■hut  up  against  their  will,  but  from  over  whose  heads  tiie 
taof  of  the  building  in  which  the  conclave  was  held  was 


removed  by  the  dtizens  in  order  to  hasten  their  delibera- 
tions. 

This  Gregory,  in  a  council  held  at  Lyons  in  1274,  pro- 
mulgated a  code  of  law  for  the  conducting  of  the  Papal 
election,  comprised  in  fifteen  niles.  And  these  rules, 
though  modified  by  subsequent  pontiff  in  some  respects, 
and  supplemented  by  a  vast  number  of  more  minute 
regulations,  remain  to  the  present  day  the  foundation  and 
origin  of  all  the  law  and  practice  of  Papal  elections.  The 
text  of  this  code  is  too  lenp^thy  to  be  given  here.  It  may 
be  read  in  the  original  Latin  in  the  L^e  of  Gregory  X,  by 
Pagi,  as  in  many  other  works, — the  Notes  to  Platina  by 
Panvinius,  Ac. ; — or  in  English,  slightly  abbreviated,  in  a 
volume  on  the  Papal  conclaves  by  T.  A.  Trollope  (p.  64), 
The  substance  of  some  of  the  more  important  provisions 
may  be  given  summarily,  as  follows.  Cardinals  to  go  into 
conclave  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Pope's  deitth,  attended 
by  one  person  only,  unless  in  a  case  of  evident  need,  when 
two  may  be  permitted.  Cardinals  to  live  in  conclave  in 
common  without  separation  between  bed  and  bed  by  wall, 
curtain,  or  veil  (modified  by  subsequent  rules  to  the  present 
practice  of  a  wooden  cell  for  each  cardinal).  No  access  to 
conclave  to  be  permitted.  An  opening  to  be  left  for  food 
to  be  passed  in.  No  vote  shall  be  given  save  in  conclave. 
Cardinals  who  quit  the  conclave  by  reason  of  sickness  can- 
not vote.  Those  who  arrive  after  the  closing  of  it  may 
enter  and  vote.  Cardinals  who  may  have  been  censured 
or  excommunicated  cannot  be  excluded  from  conclave. 
An  election  can  only  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  minority  of 
those  present.  Any  man,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  not  a  heretic 
and  not  canonically  incapacitated,  may  be  elected  Pope. 
No  entreaties  or  promises  to  be  made  by  one  cardinal  to 
another  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  vote.  All  bargains, 
agreements,  undertakings,  even  though  corroborated  by  an 
oath  having  such  an  obiect,  to  be  of  no  validity ;  and  "  let 
him  that  breaks  such  oe  deemed  worthy  of  praise  rather 
than  of  the  blame  of  peijury.'' 

Very  many  popes  have  sought  to  enforce  and  make  yei 
more  stringent  this  last  all-important  rule,  by  reiterated 
fulminations  of  excommunication  tpso  fcLCto,  in  any  and 
every  case  of  its  contravention.  Tne  most  solemn  forms 
of  oath  that  langui^  can  devise  have  been  prescribed. 
The  Bulls  condemning  all  simoniacal  bargainings  have 
been  ordered  to  be  invariably  read  with  every  circum- 
stance of  solemnity  in  every  conclave  before  the  business 
of  the  meeting  is  entered  on.  And  the  result  of  all  these 
multiplied  precautions,  precepts,  prohibitions,  and  menaces 
has  been  that  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  Papal  conclaves 
leaves  the  student  with  the  conviction  that  no  election 
untainted  by  simony  has  ever  yet  been  made,  while  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  the  simony  practised  in  the  con- 
clave has  been  of  the  grossest,  most  shameless,  and  most 
overt  kind. 

The  form  of  oath,  as  practised  at  the  present  day,  which 
the  cardinal  pronounces  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  vote^ 
is  as  follows :  "  Tester  Christum  Dominum,  qui  me  judi- 
caturus  est,  me  eligere  (juem  secundum  Deum  judioo  eligi 
debere" — **I  call  to  witness  Christ  our  Lord,  who  shall 
be  my  judge,  that  I  am  electing  him  who  before  God 
I  think  ought  to  be  elected.''  The  words  seem  at  first 
siffht  to  have  been  chosen  and  put  together  with  the  view 
or  rendering  them  as  solemn  and  as  binding  on  the  con- 
science of  the  elector  as  possible.  Yet  a  little  examination 
of  them  will  siiow  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  afibrd  room 
for  a  whole  host  of  equivocations.  And.  in  fact,  volumes 
of  subtle  casuistry  have  been  written  on  tne  exact  sense  of 
the  terms  of  the  cardinal's  oath,  and  on  the  degree  of 
literalness  in  which  it  must  be  assumed  to  be  binding  on 
the  conscience ;  e.^.,  it  is  the  opinion  of  conclave  tacticians 
that  an  elector  may  oflen  injure  the  final  chance  of  success 
of  a  candidate  by  voting  for  him  at  those  first  scrutinies, 
which  are  not  intended  really  to  result  m  any  election,  but 
are  a  mere  exploring  of  the  ground  and  trial  of  strength. 
Is  an  elector,  then,  to  injure  the  chance  of  the  man  he 
deems  tlie  fittest  to  be  elected  by  voting  for  him  at  such 
times?  Again,  a  man  may,  doubtless  often  does,  con- 
scientiously believe  himself  to  be  the  fittest  man  to  be 
elected.  Must  he  invalidate  his  own  election  by  voting 
for  himself?  Or  must  he  vote  for  some  other,  whom  he 
does  not  think  the  fittest  man?  It  has  been  asked,  may  a 
man  vote  for  a  candidate  whom  he  does  not  think  the 
fittest  man,  when  it  is  clear  that  that  candidate  will  b« 
elected  ?  The  answer  has  been  in  the  affirmative,  **  because 
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it  is  fitting  that  an  election  be  made  with  concord  and 
without  giyinff  rise  to  eWl  passions."  In  fact,  it  is  well- 
nigh  certain  that  if  every  elector  at  every  scrutiny  voted 
for  the  man  whom  he  thought  fittest  to  be  electeo,  there 
could  not  be  any  election  by  a  two-tliirds  msgority  at  all, — 
so  absolutely  and  necessarily  a  matter  of  compromise  is 
evenr  election ! 

The  present  practice  is  for  such  cardinals  as  are  present 
in  Borne  to  enter  conclave  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Pope's 
death.  Each  cardinal  finds  a  boarded  cell  constructed 
in  the  Quirinal  or  Vatican, — recently  the  Quirinal,  hence- 
forward necessarily  the  Vatican, — assigned  to  him  by  lot 
Every  morning  and  every  evening  they  proceed  to  a 
scrutiny,  t.e.,  to  a  solemn  voting  by  specially  prepared 
voting  papers  (which  conceal  the  name  of  the  voter,  to  be 
opened  only  in  the  case  of  an  election  being  made  at  that 
scrutiny)  in  the  Sistine  or  in  the  Paoline  Chapel.  After 
each  scrutiny  an  "accessit"  takes  place; — 1.6.,  after  the 
number  of  the  votes  for  each  candidate  has  been  declared, 
it  is  open  to  every  voter  to  declare  by  a  similar  secret  vote 
that  he  ''accedes"  to  such  or  such  a  candidate.  If  no 
election  is  thus  arrived  at,  the  same  process  is  repeated 
every  morning  and  every  evening,  till  some  cardinal  is 
found  to  have  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those 
who  are  present,  plus  one,  the  candidate's  own  vote  being 
Bubtractea.  Thereupon  the  "adoration"  immediately  takes 
place,  and  the  Habimua  Poniificem  is  proclaimed  "  Urbi  et 
Orbu"  (T.  A.  T.) 

CONCORD,  a  city  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
capital  of  New  Hampshire,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  State,  on  the  Merrimack  River.  42  miles  N.W.  of  Ports- 
mouth and  76  miles  N.N.W.  of  Boston  by  railroad.  It  is 
pleasantly  laid  out,  for  the  most  part  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river;  and  its  principal  streets  are  lined  with  trees. 
The  State-house,  which  is  a  handsome  edifice  built  of 
granite^  occupies  an  open  space  ornamented  with  elms  and 
maple  trees.    The  town  contains  also  a  city  hall  and  three 

Sublic  libraries;  while  in  the  neighborhood  there  is  the 
tate  asylum  for  the  insane,  with  a  farm  attached  for  the 
employment  of  the  inmates.  Concord  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  and,  having  both  railroad  and  canal  communication, 
is  advantageously  situated  for  the  development  of  its  man- 
ufactures. These  consist  diiefly  of  carriages,  dry  goods, 
leather  goods,  and  furniture.  Granite  of  a  superior  quality 
is  also  quarried  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  a  lar^e  trade  is 
carried  on  in  dressed  and  undressed  blocks.  The  site  of 
the  tovm  was  first  occupied  by  settlers  in  1725;  it  was 
known  as  Rumford  until  1765,  when  it  received  its  present 
name.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  cit^  in  1853,  and  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  courts  formerly  held  in  Portsmouth.  Pop- 
ulation in  1870, 12,241. 

CONCORD,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  is  20  miles  north-west  of  Boston  by 
railroad.  It  is  a  quiet  place  of  2400  inhabitants,  contain- 
ing a  good  public  librar^r.  The  interest  attached  to  the 
town  arises  irom  the  prominent  part  its  citizens  took  in  the 
early  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  here,  on  the  19th  April, 
1775,  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence (concurrent  with  the  battle  of  Lexington),  when  an 
English  detachment  was  driven  from  the  town  by  Colonel 
Barrett  at  the  head  of  some  militia  and  "  minutemen."  A 
granite  obelisk,  25  feet  in  height,  was  erected  in  1835  on 
the  spot  where  the  first  English  soldiers  fell. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  verbal  index,  in  which  all  the 
leadinff  words  used  by  an  author  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, with  a  reference  to  the  place  where  each  occurs. 
The  want  of  such  a  work  first  made  itself  felt  in  the 
department  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  the  earliest  con- 
cordances were  those  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  has  been  generally  limited  to  a 
Biblical  index.  The  first  of  these  was  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Caro,  who  died  about 
1262.  This  concordance  was  formed  from  the  Vulp^ate 
translation,  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  500  Dominican 
monks  were  employed  on  it  The  earliest  Hebrew  con- 
cordance, called  The  Light  of  the  Way,  was  produced  by 
Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  (1438-48),  and  published  at 
Venice  in  1523.  This  was  followed  b^  the  much  more 
complete  and  accurate  work  of  Marius  de  Calasio,  a 
Frandscan  friar,  whose  concordance,  based  on  that  of 
Nathan,  was  published  at  Rome  in  1621.  Buxtorf 's  is  the 
next  Hebrew  concordance  that  deserves  mention — a  work 
marked  by  much  care  and  scholarship,  but  following  the 


Masoretic  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  leas  lik«ly 
to  be  of  use  to  the  general  student  It  was  published  at 
Basel  in  1632,  and  abridged  by  Ravius,  under  the  title 
Fount  of  Zitm  (Berlin,  1677).  In  1754,  Dr.  John  Taylor 
of  Norwich  published  his  Hebrem  OoneordcuMef  AdanUd  Is 
(he  English  Sihle,  Disposed  after  the  Manner  of  AeOorf. 
This  held  the  first  place  among  works  of  the  kind,  until 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst's  HArew  and  ChaULee 
Ooneordanee,  Of  Greek  concordances  to  the  Septaa^nt, 
the  best  is  that  compiled  by  Abraham  Trommius,  minister 
of  Groningen,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1718. 
This  is  a  work  distinguished  by  great  industry  and  erudi- 
tion ;  it  forms  a  complete  index  and  lexicon  to  the  Septua- 
gint,  all  save  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  was  not  at  that 
time  included  in  the  Septuagint  version.  Among  Greek 
concordances  to  the  New  Testament,  the  principal  place  is 
held  by  that  of  Erasmus  Schmid  (1638),  reprinted  in  a 
corrected  form  at  Gotha  in  1717.  An  abridged  edition  of 
this  valuable  work  is  published  by  Meesrs.  Bagster,  in  their 
Polymicrian  Series,  The  first  of  English  concordances  was 
one  to  the  New  Testament,  published  at  London,  before 
1540.  The  earliest  concordance  to  the  entire  Bible,  in 
English,  was  formed  by  Marbeck  (London,  1550).  This 
work  is  very  imperfect,  and  refers  only  to  chapters,  not  to 
verses.  It  was  followed  b^  various  others,  amons  which 
may  be  noted  the  Oambrtdge  Coneordanoe  (1689).  The 
Englishman's  Coneordanee,  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  vernacular,  is  valuable 
for  purposes  of  exegesis,  and  the  comparison  of  different 
English  translations  of  the  same  Greek  and  Hebrew  words. 
But  all  of  these  were  thrown  into  the  shade  b^  the  full  and 
trustworthy  work  of  Alexander  Cruden.  Tms  is  entitled 
A  Ootmplete  Ooneordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ofiheOld and 
New  Testamentf  and  was  published  in  1737.  It  has  been 
frequently  re-edited,  and  still  retains  its  place  as  an  author- 
ity. Besides  concordances  to  the  entire  Bible,  verbal  indexes 
to  separate  portions  of  it  have  been  prepared.  There  is  a 
Ooneordance  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon^  and  of  his  Sentenees 
in  Ecdesiastes;  a  Ooneordance  of  the  Metrical  Psalms  and 
Paraphrases  (Edin.,  1856),  and  a  Ooneordance  of  iks  Prayer- 
Book  Version  of  the  Psalms,  There  is  also  a  Ooneordanos  of 
the  Apocrypha,  Concordances  to  other  works  than  the 
Scriptures  are  of  more  recent  date.  The  very  earliest  is  a 
Ooneordance  of  Feudal  Law,  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Twiss  and  Avscough  each  prepared  a  concord- 
ance to  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  but  these  were  both  in- 
oomplete  and  incorrect.  Mrs.  M.  Cowden  Clarke  supplied 
the  aeficiency  by  her  elaborate  Ooneordance  to  Shakeifear^s 
plays,  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fumess  by  her  Ooncordanee  to  hisSm- 
nels,  A  Concordance  to  MiUon  was  published  in  1867.  The 
latest  works  of  this  class  are  the  Ooneordanos  to  the  Works  of 
Alfred  Tctinyson,  D.C.L,,  by  D.  B.  Brightwell  (1869),  and 
that  to  the  works  of  Alex.  Pope  by  Edwin  Abbott  (1875). 
CONCpBDAT  is  an  agreement  between  the  Pone,  ss 
representing  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  temporal  so?- 
ereif^,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  church  within  the 
terntorjr  of  the  latter.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pretensions  of  Hildebrandism  (1074  to  1300  a.d.)  were  very 
great ;  they  included  a  power  of  absolving  sovereigns  and 
subjects  from  their  oaths,  a  large  feudal  revenue  collected 
abroad,  a  peculiar  status  for  the  Catholic  cleigy.  Aeaiost 
these,  temporal  sovereigns  claimed  what  were  called /ars 
majestatis  drca  sacra — viz.,  Jtis  advoeaHa  (Schutcrecht),  or  the 
supreme  patronage  of  the  national  churcui ;  /tMooseikii  (Recht 
der  Versorge),  or  right  of  considering  whether  ecclesiastical 
regulations  conflict  with  civil  duties ;  and  t'listiupieiencK^  or 
general  right  of  superintending  the  morals  of  tne  church 
and  the  administration  of  its  property.  The  great  historicftl 
assertions  of  Papal  supremacy  were  made  in  the  Decretals: 
— ** Venerabilem,*  sent  in  1197  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  imperial  electors  who  had  chosen  Philip  of 
Swabia;  **Ad  Apostolicos,"  by  which  Innocent  IV.  in  1245 
deposed  Frederick  II.  from  the  imperial  throne  on  the 
ground  of  penury,  sacrilege,  and  heresy;  **Olericis  Laieos" 
and  **Unam  Sanctam"  (1296  and  1302),  which  dealt  with 
the  taxation  of  church  property,  and  laia  down  the  principle 
"  oportet  autem  gladium  esse  sub  gladio."  The  same  claima 
appear  in  the  Extravagant  **De  OonsuetudineJ*  issued  bv 
John  XXII.  in  1322,  and  in  the  frequently  published  BoU 
*'In  Ooena  Domini"  (1773).  The  Encyclical  Letter 
''  Quanta  Oarar  and  relative  Syllabus  of  1864,  and  the 
Oos^Jhrnone  ''Paator  JEkemus"  of  1870,  contain  the  hitot 
expression  by  the  Pope  of  his  international  functioitti    It 
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WM  after  the  empire  htA.  by  the  decree  of  Frankfort  (1838), 
declared  that  Papal  oonnnnation  and  coronation  were  nn- 
neoesBary.  and  the  reformatory  councils  of  Ck)n8tance  and 

Baiel  had  increased  the  controlling  power  of  the  whole 
chnreh,  and  diminished  the  appeals  and  annaie$  which 
caused  so  much  discontent,  that  praematic  sanctions  and 
concordats  began  to  be  used  to  regulate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  different  European  powers  and  Uie  Papacy.  The 
French  Prasmatic  of  1268,  which  defended  the  local  jpris- 
dictions  ana  rights  of  presentation,  and  prohibited  Papal 
imports  except  for  pious,  rational,  and  urgent  causes,  and 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  which  in  1438  at  the  Council  of 
Bruges  the  French  clergy  composed  in  imitation  of  the 
Basel  decrees,  were  largely  mooified  in  favor  of  Rome  by 
the  concordat  entered  into  in  1610  between  Francis  I.  and 
Leo  X.  This  arran^ment  left  the  nomination  of  bishops 
with  the  Crown,  which  before  had  merely  given  a  congi 
diUrt  for  the  election  by  chapter,  but  assigned  no  term 
within  which  the  Pope  must  institute.  The  consequence 
was  that  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  the  Pope  delayed 
institution.  After  a  lone  period  of  irritating  dispute  the 
French  clei^gy,  led  by  Le  Pellier  and  Bossuet,  in  their 
famous  declaration  of  1682,  formally  asserted  what  are 
DOW  called  Cismontane  or  national  church  principles. 
Louis  XIV.  had  considerably  enlarged  the  Crown  right  of 
BigaUt  which  included  the  revenues  of  vacant  churches, 
bat  he  was  now  (1693)  ignominioosly  compelled  to  write  a 
letter  to  Innocent  XI.,  in  which  he  undertook  not  to  enforce 
the  edict  of  1682.  The  soppression  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1773, 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  temporal  influence  of  Rome.  It 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  behavior  of  Clement 
XIII.  The  duke  of  Parma  had  prohibited  appeals  from 
his  territory  to  Rome  in  questions  about  the  benefices  of 
Parma^  ana  had  also  republished  the  principle,  familiar  in 
the  common  law  of  Europe,  that  no  Papal  rescript  should 
take  effect  in  Parma  without  receiving  the  ducal  extiequatur, 
Clement  then  fired  off  the  "  Monitono  di  Parma,"  ezcom- 
monicating  in  terras  of  the  Bull  "In  Ccena*^  all  concerned 
in  the  Parmesan  edict.  The  indignant  reaction  which 
followed  in  all  the  courts  of  Catholic  Europe  decided  the 
triumph  of  Ganganelli  and  the  Realistic  party,  who  were 
opposed  at  the  Vatican  by  the  Ultramontane  party  of 
ZtBianti.  Under  the  civil  constitution  which  the  French 
Church  received  from  the  Revolution,  the  bishops  received 
institution  from  their  metropolitan.  In  1801  a  concordat 
was  arranged  between  Napoleon  as  first  consul  and  Pius 
VIL  Under  this  the  consul  nominated  and  the  Pope  ap- 
pointed bishops,  who  were  all  required  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  republic.^  The  much  more  important  matters  of  the 
verification  of  Bulls  by  ExceqwUur,  FlaeUumy  or  Letters  of 
Poreoiu,  the  position  of  the  delegates  of  the  church,  the 
effect  to  be  given  to  the  decrees  of  councils  held  out  of 
France,  and  the  Appd  eomme  dPAhuSf  were  all  settled  by 
the  "Blegulations  of  the  Gallican  Church,"  better  known 
as  the  Oiganic  Articles,  with  regard  to  which  the  Pope 
was  not  consulted.  Shortly  afterwards  Napoleon,  by  tne 
decree  of  Schonbrunn  (1809),  annexed  the  Papal  dominions 
to  France,  and  imprisonea  the  Pope  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  the  ''false"  concordat  of  1813  was  signed.  The 
main  provision  of  this  was  to  devolve  the  right  of  insti- 
tution on  the  metropolitan  bishop,  if  not  exercised  by  the 
Pope  within  six  months.  In  1817  the  Bourbons  tried  to 
negotiate  a  retrograde  concordat,  but  the  attempt  was  for^ 
tnoAtely  fhistrated.  The  political  attitude  of  Guizot  and 
Napoleon  III.  towards  Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  was 
friendly,  but  in  1870  the  Prussian  victories  brought  to  an 
end  the  French  occupation  of  the  Papal  States  which  had 
begun  in  the  intervention  of  1849,  and  had  been  contin- 
Qoos  from  1864.  By  the  Italian  statute  of  guarantees  (13th 
May,  1871)  personal  inviolability  and  the  honors  of  a 
sovereign  are  secured  to  the  Pope.  He  has  also  a  large 
income  and  several  residences,  and  a  private  postal  and 
telegraphic  service :  and  he  is  allowed  to  receive  diplo- 
matic agents  from  foreign  states.  The  same  statute  gives 
complete  freedom  to  the  church,  but  deprives  it  of  coercive 
jorisdicdon.  The  royal  Piaeei  is  relinquished  as  unneces- 
sary, bat «  stringent  penal  law  (7th  June,  1871),  is  directed 
against  seditious  words,  writings,  or  acts  of  the  clergv. 

In  the  empire  the  earliest  concordat  is  the  Concoraatum 
CalixUiiam  of  1122,  between  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Calixtus 

^  8«venl  bishqiM,  who  revised  this  oatb,  wen  driTen  from  Fnnoe, 
tad  fo*«Md  In  ^gUnd  L*  Petite  E^^Uie,  which  existed  for  Mine 
liM(Me  Uki  OKordtafsi  Fob^  1802). 


II.  The  benefits  of  the  Basel  Decrees  were  in  great  mea- 
sure lost  by  the  concordat  entered  into  in  1448  between 
Frederick  ill.  and  Nicholas  V.  The  political  poeitioo  of 
the  Pope  was  much  altered  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia^ 
which,  without  his  consent,  and  even  against  his  protests, 
conceded  the  right  to  certain  nations  of  freely  exercising 
the  Protestant  religion. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  the  cause  of  the  national 
church  in  Austria^  and  of  the  immediate  divine  right  of 
Episcopacy,  was  placed  on  solid  foundations  of  learning 
and  argument  by  the  writing  of  Van  Espen  (Jiis  eeeUtioB 
tieum  univenmm  hodiernm  dtsetp/tms,  Cologne,  1702;  I^rae 
taiua  de  pramulgaUone  Ugwn  eodtnaaiicanan).  The  abuses 
of  the  permanent  Nuntiaiura,  maintained  by  the  Pope, 
called  forth  the  Punetation  of  the  four  archbishops  who  met 
at  Ems,  25th  August,  1786.  Joseph  IL  had  already  car- 
ried out  large  reforms,  but  these  episcopal  resolutions  reo- 
ommended  still  further  changes  in  the  "  Becursus  ad  Prin- 
cipem,''  or  proportion  of  appeals  to  Rome,  the  power  of 
dispensation  and  of  granting  faculties,  the  administration 
of  conventual  property  and  charitable  iiund^  the  reservation 
of  benefices  and  their  transmission  by  inheritance,  the 
exaction  of  annates  and  pallium  money,  Ac  Under  the 
decrees  of  Joseph  II.  in  1781,  no  Papal  Bulls  or  rescripts 
were  allowed  to  be  published,  except  such  as  had  received 
the  Placitum  Begium,  and  had  been  effected  through  the 
intervention  of  the  imperial  and  royal  agencjr  at  Kome. 
In  1850,  however,  both  the  bishops  and  the  faithful  under 
their  charge  were  allowed  to  have  recourse  to  the  Fope  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  to  receive  the  decisions  of  his  Uoli* 
ness  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  secular  author- 
ities. With  the  exception  of  the  three  archbishoprics  of 
Olmfiti^  Salsburg,  and  Breslau,  where  the  archbishop  is 
elected  by  the  chapter,  tlie  practice  was,  on  a  bishoprie 
becoming  vacant,  for  the  emperor  to  propose  three  candi- 
dates from  whom  the  Pope  selects  one — a  selection  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  emperor.  The  same  decree  of  1850. 
proceeding  on  the  anti-revolutionary  imperial  patent  or 
4th  March,  1849  ({  2),  permits  Catholic  bishops  to  issue 
admonitions  and  ordinances,  without  consent  of  the  civil 
power,  to  decree  ecclesiastical  punishments  which  do  not 
a£fect  purd^  civil  rights,  to  suspend  and  remove  from  eccle- 
siastical office,  and  to  declare  emoluments  forfeited,  and  to 
control  education  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools  and 
in  the  universities.  This  arrangement  was  sealed  bv  the 
concordat  of  18th  August,  1855  (printed  fully  in  sVmet, 
20th  November,  1855),  which,  however,  was  repealed  by 
the  series  of  Church  Acts  passed  bv  Pnnce  Auersperg  in 
1874,  in  imitation  of  the  Falk  legblation  of  Prussia. 

The  relations  of  Belgium  with  Bome  were  of  course  at 
one  time  determined  bv  the  decree  of  the  French  National 
Assembly  (1791)  and  the  concordat  between  Pius  VII.  and 
Napoleon  (1801).  On  18th  June,  1827.  William  I.,  Prot- 
estant  king  of  the  Netherlands,  enterea  into  a  concordat 
with  Pope  Leo- XII.,  which  confirmed  and  extended  the 
I)rovi8ions  of  the  earlier  concordat  relating  to  the  institu- 
tion of  bbhops  by  letters  a|>oetolic.  The  power  which  the 
Crown  then  reserved  of  striking  out  objectionable  names 
from  the  list  of  candidates  prepared  by  the  chapter  was 
entirely  renounced  b^  the  16th  Article  of  the  Belgian  Con- 
stitution of  1830,  which  declares  that  the  state  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  nomination  or  installation  of  any  re- 
lif^ous  ministers^  or  to  prevent  them  from  corresponding 
with  their  superiors  or  from  publishing  their  Acts.  But 
then  the  Gk)vemment  has  this  indirect  control,  that  all  the 
salaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  are  voted  in  the  annual 
budget,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  church.  The  concordat  of 
1827  was  never  in  force  in  Holland,  where  the  fundamental 
law  of  1848  (2  65)  declares  that  no  Dutchman  can  accept 
titles  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  and  where  pubfio 
opinion  has  prevented  the  creation  of  Qitholic  bishops. 

Spain,  although  the  most  Catholic  of  powers,  has,  at 
least  since  the  accession  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  cealoosly 
defended  its  national  church  rights  against  the  Pope.  In 
1568,  Philip  II.  claimed  as  royal  prerogative  the  right  to 
present  to  all  S{>anish  bishoprics,  and  created  a  Soard. 
"  Supremo  Consejo  de  la  Camera,"  to  preserve  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  to  protect  the  canons,  and  to  watch  over  the 
external  policy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Pope  hay- 
ing sided  with  Austria  in  the  Succession  War,  the  brcuach 
between  Spain  and  Bome  widened  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  principles  that  no  causes  should  be  carried  be- 
fore a  judge  outside  the  kingdom,  that  benefices  shpiUd-bt 
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conferred  only  on  natives,  that  sovereigns  are  not  subject 
to  interdict  or  spiritual  censure,  that  all  Bulls>  should,  be- 
fore publication,  be  subject  to  the  royal  OedulOy  were  loudly 
and  angrily  proclaimed ;  and  in  1805  the  king  attackcKl  the 
•ecret  influences  of  the  Ouria  by  directing  thi|t  all  applica- 
tions to  Borne  for  erants  and  dispensation  should  receive 
the  Visto  Bueno  of  the  royal  agent  at  Rome.  The  estrange- 
ment continued  in  the  19th  century,  when  till  1848  the 
Pope  refused  to  recognize  the  succession  of  Isabella  II. 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1830.  From  1753  to 
1851,  matters  had  stood  on  a  concordat  which  the  eminent 
statesman,  De  Carbigal,  persuaded  Ferdinand  VI.  to  nego- 
tiate with  Clement  XII.  It  gave  the  king  the  right  of 
presentation  to  vacant  bishoprics  (patronatos)  and  to  the 
Pope  22,000,000  reales  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
annates  and  fees  on  briefs.  The  concordats  of  1851  and 
1859  are  more  favorable  to  Rome;  but  the  attempt  of  Ca- 
novas  del  Castillo  and  the  Cardinal  Simeon!  to  procure  a 
recognition  of  the  1851  concordat,  in  1875,  was  defeated 
by  Oeneral  Jovellar. 

In  non-Roman  Catholic  states,  of  course,  no  valid  con- 
cordat could  be  framed.  Accordingly,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Prussia  (1821)  and  Hanover  (1824),  edicts  relating  to  the 
adjustment  of  dioceses,  or  other  matters  not  purely  spirit- 
nai,  were  issued  by  the  Pope  under  the  name  of  Bullse 
Cipcumscriptionis.  These  were  formerly  sanctioned  by  the 
Home  Government,  and  directed  to  be  printed  in  the  col- 
lection of  laws. 

The  most  important  lonrees  of  information  on  this  subjeot 
are  the  reports  presented  to  Parliament  in  1816  and  1851,  on 
the  "  Regulation  of  Roman  Catbolio  Subjects  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries," which  have  been  summarized  in  the  2d  volume  of  Sir  R. 
Pbillimore's  Commentaries  on  International  Law,  The  works 
of  Van  Espen  and  the  Enchiridion  Jurie  BceUnaetiei  of  George 
Reohberger  (1809)  are  standard  works.  The  French  concordats 
hare  been  elaborately.discussed  by  M.  de  Pradt,  at  one  time  arch- 
bishop-of  Malines,  in  Lee  Quatree  Concordate,  8  vols.  Brussels, 
1815,  and  Suite  dea  Quatre  Coneordatt,  1  vol.,  Paris,  1820.  The 
works  of  the  eminent  jurist  Portalis,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  latter  French  concordats,  may  also  be  con- 
sulted,—i>Meottr«,  Happortt,  et  Travaux  iniditt  §ur  le  Concordat 
de  2801,  lee  Articlee  Organiquee,  Ac.  (w.  c.  S.) 

CONCORDIA,  the  goddess  of  concord,  a  Roman  divin- 
itv,  in  whose  honor  several  temples  were  erected  at  Rome. 
Tne  most  ancient  of  these  was  tnat  built  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitol  by  Camillus,  367  B.c.  In  this  temple  the 
senate  sometimes  assembled.  It  was  restored  by  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  and  consecrated  by  Tiberius.  9  a.d.  In 
the  time  of  Constantino  and  Mazentius  it  was  aestroyed  by 
fire,  but  was  again  restored.  The  second  temple  was  erect- 
ed dose  to  that  of  Vulcan  by  Cn.  Flavins ;  and  there  was 
a  third  built  by  L.  Manlius,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Con- 
cordia was  represented  as  a  matron  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  patera,  or  an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  a  cornu- 
copia. Her  symbols  were  two  hands  joined  together,  and 
two  serpents  entwined  about  a  caducous,  or  herald's  staff. 

CONCORDIA,  a  village  of  Italv  in  the  province  of 
Venice^  35  miles  N.£.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Portogruaro,  of 
importance  as  preserving  the  name  and  marking  the  site 
of  a  famous  Roman  city  of  the  later  empire.  It  was  prob- 
ably founded  by  Augustus,  on  the  pacification  of  his  do- 
minions, and  consequently  bears  the  full  title  of  Colonia 
Julia  Concordia.  Its  rapidly  growing  prosperity,  well  at- 
tested even  by  the  fragmentary  remains  of  its  buildings, 
was  suddenly  crushed  bv  Attila  in  452  A.D. ;  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  is  proved 
both  hj  history  and  by  archaeology.  The  biptisteiy  still 
extant  is  in  the  style  of  the  9th  century,  and  an  inscription 
preserves  the  memorv  of  a  bishop  Regimpotus  of  the  10th. 
Tlie  place  has  been  brought  again  into  notice  by  the  dis- 
covery, in  1873,  of  the  old  Christian  cemetery  which  has 
furnished  upwards  of  160  stone  coffins,  in  several  cases  dis- 
tingut<«hed  oy  inscriptions  of  considerable  import  to  the 
hisiorian.-See  BuUeHtio  deW  InaUtiUo  di  Oorr.  Arch,  1874. 

CONCRETE,  an  artifical  conglomerate  or  rubble  map 
lonry,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  pieces  of  stone, 
gravel,  shingle,  broken  brick,  or  crushed  slas  with  sand 
and  Portland  or  other  cement  It  is  employed  for  laying 
the  foundations  of  bridges  and  of  building  on  soft  or  wet 
ground,  as  also  in  the  construction  of  moles  and  break- 
waters, and  of  houses  and  churches;  for  the  backing  of 
wharves,  of  Uie  abutments  of  arches,  and  of  masonry  gen- 


erally where  heavy  walls  are  required ;  for  the  subtlanoe 
of  fire-proof  doors;  for  the  making  of  sewer-pipes;  and 
as  a  paving  for  streets  and  floors.  It  soon  hardens  after 
use,  becoming  a  stony  mass  little  permeated  by  moisture. 
In  the  shape  of  blocks,  sometimes  weighing  very  many 
tons,  it  has  been  found  of  great  value  for  the  formation  of 
harbors  and  sea-wall^  in  places  to  which  stone  could  not 
have  been  transported.  The  foundations  of  the  breakwater 
pier  at  Douglass,  I«le  of  Man,  were  made  by  laying  down 
concrete  within  frames  resting  on  submarine  rock.  The 
quav  walls  of  Stobcross  Docks,  Glasgow,  are  supported  on 
triple  group  of  concrete  cylinders,  27 i  feet  in  length  and 
resting  on  iron  shoes.  Each  cylinder  b  formed  by  sinking 
in  the  soil  a  column  of  eleven  rings  of  concrete ;  this,  after 
being  cleared  of  the  sand  and  gravel  it  contains,  is  filled 
with  Portland  cement  concrete.  Walls  are  made  of  con- 
crete either  by  allowing  it  to  harden  in  mass  between  two 
faces  of  boarding,  or  by  making  it  into  blocks  and  build« 
ing  as  with  bricks.  Concrete  was  employed  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  by  whom  the  term  signinum  was  applied  to  a  kind  of 
plaster  composed  of  powdered  tiles  and  mortar;  and  Smea- 
ton  gained  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  the  construction  of 
river- works  from  an  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  a  Saxon  structure.  In  the  Middle 
Affes  it  was  much  used  in  the  making  of  fortificatioDs. 

,  The  composition  of  concrete  necessarily  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  the  nature  and  oualities  of  the  materials  most 
available  for  makine  it.  Tne  b^ton  agglom^r^  of  M.  F. 
Coignet  is  composed  of  about  180  parts  of  sand,  44  of 
slaked  lime,  33  of  Portland  cement,  and  20  of  water.  A 
mixture  of  the  cement  with  the  sand  and  lime  is  first  made, 
with  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  water;  the  mass  ii 
then  incorporated  with  the  requisite  amount  of  water  in  a 
cylindrical  machine,  from  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  de- 
livered ready  for  compression  in  moulds.  This  compo- 
sition can  be  formed  into  blocks  of  any  desired  bulk ;  and 
these,  after  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  few  weeks,  ac- 
quire a  hardness  equal  to  that  of  good  building  stone.  A 
good  concrete  can  be  made  from  60  parts  of  coarse  pebbles, 
25  of  rough  sand,  and  15  of  lime.  Semple  recommends  s 
mixture  of  8  parts  of  pebbles,  4  of  shaip  river  sand,  and 
1  of  lime.  The  proportions  given  by  Treussart  are  un- 
slaked hydraulic  lime  30  parts  by  measure,  trass  of  An- 
demach  30,  sand  30,  gravel  20,  broken  stone  or  hard  lime- 
stone 40  parts ;  and  for  another  concrete,  hydraulic  lime 
33  parts,  pozzuolana  45,  sand  22,  broken  stone  and  gravel 
60  parts ;  the  former  is  used  as  soon  as  made,  the  latter 
should  be  exposed  about  12  hours  after  preparation.  Burnt 
clay  and  pounded  brick  may  be  used  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  trass,  but  are  best  not  employed  in  sea-water. 
The  quantity  of  natural  or  artificial  possuolanas  is  increas- 
ed, and  that  of  the  gravel  or  stone  decreased,  if  rich  limes 
are  used  (Burnell,  LimeSf  ete.).  Excellent  concrete  is  made 
from  Thames  or  other  river  ballast  mingled  with  |tb  or  {th 
its  bulk  of  lime;  in  setting  it  contracts  about  one-fifth  of 
its  volume,  a  cubic  vard  of  the  concrete  requiring  30  cubic 
feet  of  ballast  and  3}  cubic  feet  of  lime.  Hydraulic  con- 
crete must  contain  a  sufficiency  of  mortar  to  aggregate  the 
whole  maas  of  rubbly  material,  and  the  lime  or  cement 
should  be  thoroughly  slaked  before  the  immersion  of  the 
concrete.  For  the  breakwater  at  Dover  Mr.  Lee  employed 
16  foot  cubes  of  concrete  made  in  moulds,  composed  of 
Portland  cement,  Portland  stone  chippings^  sand,  and 
shingle.  The  blocks  at  the  mole,  Marseilles,  were  formed 
from  5  parts  of  sand,  2  of  broken  stone,  and  3  of  Theil 
lime.  The  concrete  used  at  the  extension  of  the  London 
docks  consisted  of  1  part  of  blue  Lias  lime  to  6  of  sravel 
and  sand ;  and  that  made  by  M.  Vicat  for  the  bridge  at 
Souillac,  on  the  Dordogne,  contained,  with  26  parts  of 
hydraulic  lime,  39  of  granitic  sand,  and  66  of  gravel.  The 
composition  for  the  Copenhagen  sea-forts  was  1  part  of 
Portland  cement,  4  of  sand,  and  16  of  fragments  of 
stone. 

AusUrCa  artificial  atone  is  a  concrete  of  sand  and  other 
materials  cemented  by  lime.  Banaomt^e  concrete  atone  is 
made  bv  subjecting  a  mixture  of  sodium  silicate  and  clean 
nit  Sana,  to  which  oetween  5  and  10  per  cenL^of  chalk  has 
been  added,  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride^ 
whereby  insoluble  calcium  silicate  and  soluble  sodinm 
chloride,  or  common  salt,  are  produced,  the  former  acdng 
as  a  cementing  material  for  the  particles  of  sand.  The 
stone  is  made  non-absorbent  by  giving  the  face  of  it  a  wash 
with  sodium  silicate,  and  then  a  second  application  ol  the 
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oddum  chloride.  (See  H.  Heid,  A  Praelieal  Treaiiae  an 
(hnereU,  London,  1869.) 

CONCUBINAGE,  the  state  of  a  man  and  woman  cohabit- 
ing u  married  pereonB  without  the  sanction  of  a  legal  mar- 
riase.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  it  denotes  cohabiting  lawfully 
with  a  wife  of  second  rank,  who  enjoyed  no  other  coi^ugal 
right  but  that  of  cohabitation,  and  whom  the  husbMid 
could  repudiate  and  dismiss  with  a  small  present  (Gren.  zxi.^. 
In  like  manner  he  could,  by  means  of  presents,  exclude  his 
children  by  her  from  the  heritage  (Gen.  xxvO*  To  judge 
from  the  conjugal  histories  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  concubinage  was  the  barrenness  of  the 
lawful  wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced  her  maid-servant 
to  her  husband,  for  the  sake  of  having  children.  This 
resembles  the  singular  practice  authorized  not  only  in 
Israel  (Deut  zzr.),  and  anciently  in  Athens  and  Sparta, 
bat  by  the  laws  of  Menu,  that  a  brother,  or  some  other 
penon,  should  be  substituted  when  the  married  couple 
iiad  been  unable  to  produce  oflspring.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  concubinage  appears  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
regular  custom  among  the  Jews ;  and  the  institutions  of 
Moses  were  directed  to  prevent  excess  and  abuse  in  that 
respect 

The  Roman  eoneubinaiua  differed  from  Juita  nuptia  in 
not  giving  the  father  the  potuta$  over  his  children,  and 
from  eontubemiwn^  which  was  the  concubinage  of  slaves. 
It  was  a  permanent  monogamous  relation,  free  from  some 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  civil  law  upon  mar- 
ria^^o.  Although  the  married  woman  had  a  more  dignified 
position,  concubinage  was  thought  the  appropriate  union 
for  persons  of  different  ranks,  as  patronus  and  libertcu  By 
imperial  leeislation,  naiuraleB  liberi  and  concubines  were 
RMualljr  admitted  to  limited  rights  of  succession ;  and  the 
legitimation  per  tubaequena  mainnumium  completed  their 


Concubinage  is  also  used  to  signify  a  marriage  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the  husband  does 
not  convey  his  rank.  Such  concubinage  was  beneath  mar^ 
riage  both  as  to  dignity  and  civil  rights,  yet  concubine  was 
a  reputable  title,  and  very  different  from  that  of  "  mis- 
trees''  among  us.  The  concubine  also  might  be  accused  of 
adultery  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wife.  By  French  law 
the  presence  of  a, concubine  in  the  house  entitles  the  wife 
to  a  divorce.  This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in 
some  countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title 
of  halbeke  (half-marriage),  or  left-hand  marriage,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  manner  of  its  oeinff  contracted,  namelv,  b^  the 
man  ^ving  the  woman  his  left  hand  instead  of  the  right. 
This  is  a  real  marriage,  though  without  the  usual  solemni- 
tv ;  and  the  parties  are  both  oound  to  each  other  for  ever, 
though  the  female  cannot  bear  the  husband's  name  ana 
title.  Neither  spouse  has  any  right  of  succession  to  the 
other,  but  the  children  take  a  third  of  the  father's  estate,  if 
he  leaves  no  lawful  children. 

Du  Cange  observes  that  one  may  gather  from  several 
passages  in  the  epistles  of  the  popes  tliat  they  anciently 
allowed  of  such  connections.  The  seventeenth  canon  of 
the  first  Council  of  Toledo  (400  a.d.)  declares  that  he  who 
with  a  faithful  wife  keeps  a  concubine  is  excommunicated ; 
but  that  if  the  concubine  serve  him  as  a  wife,  so  that  he 
has  only  one  woman,  under  the  title  of  concubine,  he 
shall  not  be  rejected  from  communion.  This  applied 
not  only  to  laymen,  but  to  inferior  priests,  who  were 
then  allowed  to  marry.  The  latter  councils  extend  the 
name  concubine  to  disreputable  women  not  kept  in  the 
house.  That  a  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  8th 
rubric  of  the  concordat  of  1517  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis 
I.  The  Council  of  Nicsea  refers  to  a  class  of  secret  con- 
cubines, miperindveiedy  and  SU  Augustine  denounces  all 
irregular  relations. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of  wives, 
and  that  these  did  not  all  hold  Uie  same  rank, — some 
being  inferior  to  the  i>rincipal  wife.  Solomon  had  700 
wives  and  300  concubines.  Q.  Curtius  observes  tliat 
Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines,  all 
in  the  equipaee  of  queens. 

In  moet  Mahometan  and  other  polygamous  countries, 
female  slaves  are  used  as  concubines  and  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain status.  Under  the  ancient  FueroSy  which  succeeded 
the  Lex  Vteigothontm  in  Spain,  concubinage  was  recog- 
nised by  the  name  of  barragania.  The  parties  enter^ 
into  a  contract  {carta  de  maneebia  e  eompanera),  by  which 
the  man  took  the  concubine  por  iodo§  m  dios  que  yo  via- 


quiarey  and  she  received  right  to  bread,  table,  and  knife 
(a  pauy  meaa^  e  euehetlo).  Apart  from  contract,  some  Fweroe 
gave  the  faithful  concubine  a  right  of  succession  to^  one- 
half  of  the  man's  acquired  property.  The  Council  of 
Valladolid  (1228)  reproved  the  harragania  of  priests. 
Similarly  the  Qragae,  or  ancient  law  of  Iceland,  recog- 
nised ihefiriUa,  or  concubine,  alongside  of  the  Ati^^reyta.  or 
lawful  wife,  though  the  two  were  not  permitted  to  dwell  in 
the  same  house.  According  to  the  Danish  hand  vetlen. 
the-  concubine  who  had  publicly  lived  with  a  man  ana 
partaken  his  meals  for  three  winters  became  a  lawful 
wife.  The  Celtic  handfast  marriage  may  also  be  referred 
to.  (w.  c.  8.) 

CONDAMINE,  Charles  Mabib  de  la.  See  La  Con- 

DAMINB. 

CONDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Haine,  and  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Mons  canal,  two  miles  from  the  Belgian  frontier. 
It  contains  a  hotel  de  ville  and  an  arsenal,  a  church  and 
a  hospital.  Brewing  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  salt,  and  there  is  a 
large  trade  in  coal.  The  place  is  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity, dating  at  least  from  the  later  Roman  period.  Taken 
in  1676  by  Louis  XIV.,  it  definitelv  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  two  yean 
later,  and  was  afterwards  fortified  bv  Vauban.  During 
the  revolutionary  war  it  was  attacked  and  taken  bv  the 
Austrians  (1794);  and  in  1815  it  again  fell  to.  the  Allies. 
Cond^  gives  its  name  to  a  distinguished  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  Population  of  the  town  in  1872,  3748 ; 
of  the  commune,  4964. 

CONDE  SUB  NOIBEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
fmrtment  of  Calvados,  and  arrondissement  of  Vire,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Noireau  and  the  Drouanccu 
28  miles  south  of  Caen.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  civil 
tribunal,  and  its  manufactures  are  not  unimportant,  com- 
prising cotton  and  woollen  weaving,  dyeing,  and  tanning. 
The  two  old  churches  of  St.  Sauveur  and  St  Martin  are 
worthy  of  remark,  the  latter  possessing  a  very  fine  stained- 
glass  window  representing  our  Lord's  Passion.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  here  to  Cumont  d'Urville,  the  traveller,  a 
native  of  the  town.  Cond^  formerljr  belonged  to  the 
countship  of  Mortain ;  and  it  owes  its  origin  to  a- fort  which 
is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1418,  but  was  retaken 
by  Charles  VII.  in  1449.  Much  interest  wss  shown  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  Reformation  movement,  and  a  provincial 
synod  was  held  in  the  town  in  1674.  At  the  Revolution 
it  lost  its  name  of  Cond^  and  during  that  period  was 
known  only  as  Noireau.  Population  of  the  town  in  1872, 
6445.        , 

CONDE,  Princes  of.  The  title  of  prince  of  Cond^ 
(assumed  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cond^,  noticed  above) 
was  borne  by  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  first 
who  assumed  it  was  the  famous  Huguenot  leader,  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  the  fifth  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Ven- 
d6me  (see  next  article).  His  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Cond^ 
(1552-1588),  also  belonged  to  the  Huguenot  party.  Flee- 
ing to  Germany,  he  raised  a  small  army,  with  which  in 
1575  he  joined  Alenpon.  He  became  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, but  after  several  years'  fighting  was  taken  prisoner  of 
war.  Not  long  after  he  died  of  poison,  administered,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries,  by  his  wife,  Catherine 
de  la  Tr^mouille.  This  event,  among  others,  awoke  strong 
suspicions  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  heir  and  namesake, 
Henry,  prince  of  Cond^  (1588-1646).  King  Henry  IV.,  how- 
ever,  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  scandal.  In  1609  he 
caused  the  prince  of  Cond^  to  marry  Charlotte  de  Montmo- 
rency, whom  shortly  after  Cond^  was  obliged  to  save  from  the 
king's  persistent  gallantry  by  a  hasty  flight,  first  to  Spain 
and  then  to  Italy.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  Cond^  returned 
to  France,  and  intrigued  against  the  regent,  Mary  de 
Medici ;  but  he  was  seized,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years; 
There  was  at  that  time  before  the  court  a  plea  for  his 
divorce  from  his  wife,  but  she  now  devotea  herself  to 
enliven  his  captivity  at  the  cost  of  her  own  liberty.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  Cond6  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
king.  He  strove  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  Huguenot 
connections  of  his  house  by  afiecting  the  greatest  seal 
against  Protestants.  His  old  ambition  changed  into  a 
desire  for  the  safe  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  which  he 
magnificently  achieved,  and  with  that  end  he  bowed  before 
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Richelieu,  whose  niece  he  forced  hia  son  to  marry.  His 
Bon  Loaifl,  the  great  Cond^,  is  separately  noticed  helow. 
The  next  in  succession  was  Henry  Jules,  prince  of  Cond^ 
(1643-1709),  the  son  of  the  great  Cond^  and  of  CMmence 
de  Maill^  niece  of  Bichelieu.  He  foaght  with  distinction 
under  his  father  in  Franche-Comt^  and  the  Low  Coun- 
triea;  but  he  was  heartless,  avaricious,  and  undoubtedly 
insane.  The  end  of  his  life  was  marked  by  singular  hypo- 
chondriacal fancies.  He  believed  at  one  time  that  he  was 
dead,  and  refused  to  eat  till  some  of  his  attendants  dress- 
ed in  sheets  set  him  the  example.  His  grandson,  Louis 
Henrjr.  duke  of  Bourbon  (1692-1740),  who  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  prince  of  C!ond^  which  belonged  to  him,  was 
member  of  the  council  of  regency  which  ruled  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  nrst  minister  from  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1723  to  1726,  when  he 
was  superseded  by  Cardinal  de  Fleuir.  He  greatly  en- 
riched his  family  and  his  mistress,  De  Prie,  by  taking 
every  advantage  of  his  position ;  but  he  made  himself  un- 
popular by  the  weight  of  taxes  which  he  imposed.  The 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Louis  Joseph,  prince  of 
Gond^  (1736-1818),  after  receiving  a  good  education,  dif«- 
tinffuished  himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  most  of 
all  Dv  his  victory  at  Johannisberff.  As  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy be  did  much  to  improve  the  industries  and  means 
of  communication  of  that  province.  At  the  Revolution 
he  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  king,  became  commander 
of  the  **  army  of  Gond^,"  and  fought  in  conjunction  with 
ihe  Austrians  till  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic  in  1797,  be- 
ing during  the  last  year  in  the  pay  of  England.  He  then 
served  the  emperor  of  Bussia  in  Poland,  and  after  that 
(1800)  returned  into  the  pay  of  England,  and  fought  in 
Bavaria.  Li  1800  Gond^  arrived  in  England,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  returned  to  France.  He  died  in  Paris  1818. 
He  wrote  Eaaaitur  la  Vie  du  grand  Condi  (1798). 

Se«  L'Hutoire  ds  VArmU  de  Condi,  by  Maret ;  Vie  de  Louie 
Joeeph,  prince  de  Condi,  by  Chamballand ;  Hietoire  dee  troie 
demiere  prineee  de  la  maieon  de  Condi,  by  Cr^tineau- Joly ;  and 
Hietoire  de  la  maieon  de  Condi,  by  the  Duo  d'Aumale  (trant- 
Uted  by  R.  B.  Borthwiok,  1872). 

CX)NDfe,  Louis  db  Bourbon.  Pbincb  of  (1530-1569), 
fifth  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vend6me,  younger 
brother  of  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  was  the  first  of  the 
famous  House  of  Cond^.  Brave  thoueh  deformed,  ga;^, 
but  extremely  poor  for  his  rank,  Cond^  was  led  by  his 
ambition  to  a  militarv  career.  He  fought  with  distinction 
in  Piedmont  under  Marshal  de  Brissac ;  in  1552  he  forced 
his  way  with  reinforcements  into  Metz,  then  besieged  by 
Charles  V. ;  he  led  several  brilliant  sorties  from  that  town, 
and  in  1554  he  commanded  the  light  cavalry  on  the 
Meuse  against  Charles.  He  then  joined  the  Huguenots, 
and  he  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which 
aimed  at  forcing  from  the  king  by  aid  of  arms  the  recog- 
nition of  the  informed  religion.  He  was  conseouently 
condemned  to  death,  and  was  onlv  saved  bv  the  decease 
of  Francis  II.  At  the  accession  of  the  boy-king,  Charles 
IX.,  the  policy  of  the  court  was  changed,  and  Cond^  re- 
ceived from  Catherine  de'  Medici  the  government  of 
Picardy.  But  the  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Huguenots  soon  recommenced ;  in  1562,  200  of  the  latter 
were  massacred  at  Vassy  by  Duke  Francis  of  Guise.  Upon 
this  Cond^  retired  from  Paris,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
1500  horsemen,  and  took  possession  of  Orleans.  Having 
raised  troops  in  Germany,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  he  marched  on  Paris,  with 
8000  foot  and  500  hotse.  A  battle  took  place  at  Dreux,  in 
which  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  Cond^  and  Montmorency, 
were  taken  prisoners.  Cond^  was  liberated  by  the  pacin- 
cation  of  Amboise  in  the  next  year  (1563).  In  1567  the 
war  broke  out  again.  It  was  strongly  suspected  by  the 
Huguenots  that  Catherine  was  meditating  a  great  and  final 
blow— the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  the  per^ 
petual  imprisonment  of  Cond^,  and  the  death  of  Coli^ni ; 
and  their  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  levy  of  soldiers, 
including  6000  Swiss,  which  she  was  engaged  in  making. 
Coligni  determined  to  oppose  her  with  -a  still  bolder  plan. 
The  Huguenots  were  to  rise  en  masse,  crush  the  Swiss  be- 
fore thev  could  join  the  main  army,  and  take  possession 
of  the  young  king,  his  brothers,  and  Catherine  herself. 
But  both  the  Swiss  and  the  royal  family  escaped  safely  to 
Pkris.     Paris  was  blockaded,  and  an  indecisive  battle 


fought  at  St.  Denis.  During  the  next  year  peace  wm 
agam  made,  but  soon  after  CSktherine  attempted  to  seize 
both  Cond^  and  Coligni.  They  fled  to  La  Bochelie,  and 
troops  were  collected.  At  the  l!attle  of  Jaroac,  with  only 
400  horsemen,  and  without  having  made  himself  sufficiently 
certain  of  the  support  of  the  infantry,  Cond^  rashly 
charged  the  whole  Catholic  army.  Worn  out  with  fight- 
ing, he  at  last  gave  up  his  swora,  and  a  Catholic  officer 
named  Montesquieu  treacherously  shot  him  through  the 
head  (15th  December,  1569). 

CONDE,  Louis  db  Bourbon,  Prince  of  (1621-1681), 
called  during  the  lifetime  of  his  (ather  Due  d'Enghien. 
but  usually  known  as  Cond^  the  Great,  waa  a  distinsuiihed 
French  general,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde.  He 
was  the  son  of  Henry,  prince  of  Cond^,  and  Charlotte  de 
Montmorencv,  and  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  7th  Septem- 
ber, 1621.  As  a  boy,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  his 
father,  he  studied  culigently  and  displayed  much  talent  at 
the  Jesuits'  College  at  Bonrges ;  at  seventeen  he  was  sent 
to  govern  Burgundy ;  and  while  yet  in  his  teens  he  had 
displaj^ed  his  extraordinary  courage  in  more  than  one 
campaign. 

During  the  youth  of  Enghien  all  power  in  France  was 
in  the  hands  of  Bichelieu ;  to  him  even  the  princes  of  the 
blood  had  to  yield  precedence,  and  among  the  obsequiona 
courtiers  none  more  eagerly  sought  his  favor  than  Heniy, 
prince  of  Cond^  Enghien,  therefore,  with  all  his  exmet- 
ated  pride,  was  forced  to  bow  and  render  homage.  One^ 
having  ventured  to  pass  through  Lyons  without  visiting 
the  great  minister's  brother,  he  was  forced  to  retrace  his 
steps  200  leagues,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  slight  Bot  a 
far  more  momentous  sacrifice  was  required  of  him.  He 
was  already  deeply  id  love  with  Mile,  de  Vigean,  who  m 
turn  was  passionately  devoted  to  him,  yet,  to  flatter  the 
cardinal,  he  was  compelled  b^  his  fiither,  at  the  age  cf 
twenty,  to  give  his  hand  to  Richelieu's  niece,  Claire  01^ 
mence  de  Mai  11^  Br^z^  a  child  of  thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  1643  Enghien  was  appointed  to  command  against 
the  Spaniards.  He  was  opposed  by  experienced  generaby 
De  Mello  and  Fuentes,  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy  wen 
composed  of  veterans ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  streimth  of 
the  French  army  was  placed  at  his  command,  and  with 
him  served  GsAsion  and  other  skilfal  leaders  who  had 
fuught  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  At  Rocroy  a  great  battle 
took  place.  At  first  defeat  threatened  the  French,  bat,  by 
the  rapidity  and  boldness  of  his  tactics,  Enghien  changed 
the  event  into  a  decided  victory,  and  at  the  age  of  twent]f- 
two  made  himself  the  most  fiimous  French  general  of  hii 
day.  The  achievement  was  well  followed  up,  and  after 
several  other  successes,  Thionville  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
Betuniing  to  Paris  in  triumph,  Enghien  gave  himself  np 
to  pleasure,  and  in  gallantry  and  intrigues  strove  to  forget 
his  enforced  and  hateful  marriage.  In  1644  he  was  sent 
into  Germany  to  the  assiatance  of  Turenne,  who  was  haid 
pressed  by  the  able  Comte  de  Mercy.  At  Friboaig  for 
several  days  there  was  continuous  fighting,  which  cost  dear 
to  both  sides,  but  especially  to  the  French,  whose  lives  were 
ruthlessly  squandered  by  their  general.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  a  great  French  victory ;  for,  alarmed  at 
the  stern  discipline  displayed  by  his  army,  the  towns  of  the 
Rhine,  including  Mayence,  opened  their  gates  to  the  duke. 
The  next  winter  Enghien  spent,  like  every  other  winter 
during  the  war,  amid  the  gaveties  of  Paris.  The  summer 
compaign  of  164«5  opened  with  the  defeat  of  Turenne  by 
Mercv,  but  there  followed  a  series  of  brilliant  yiclofi«t 
won  by  Enghien,  who  fought  in  person  with  untiring  en- 
ergy and  careless  courage.  In  the  battle  of  Nordlingeo, 
in  which  Mercy  was  killed,  his  horse  was  twice  shot  under 
him,  and  he  received  several  serious  wounds.  The  capture 
of  Philipsburg  was  the  most  important  of  his  other  achieve- 
ments during  this  campaign.  In  1646  the  duke  of  Orleaai 
took  the  command,  and  £)nghien  volunteered  to  serve  uh 
der  him ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Mardyke  Orleans  retuned 
to  Paris,  leaving  Enghien  to  take  Dunkirk. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  old  prince  of  Cocd^  died. 
The  enormous  power  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  soooes- 
sor  was  naturally  looked  upon  with  seriour  alarm  b^  the 
regent  and  her  minister.  Condi's  birth  and  militeiy 
renown  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  nobilitjj 
but,  added  to  that,  the  famiUr  of  which  he  was  chief 
was  both  enormously  rich  ana  master  of  no  small  pcv* 
tion  of  France.  Condi  himself  held  Burgundy,  Boriy, 
and  the  marches  of  Lorraine,  as  welL.aa^hi^  lea  ur 
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pwlant  territorr ;  his  brother  Conti  held  Champa^e,  his 
MoUier-in-Iaw  LongueTille,  Normandj.  When,  therefore, 
be  sought  the  office  of  admiral  of  France,  the  GoTemment, 
determined  to  permit  no  increase  of  his  already  overgrown 
inthority,  refused  on  various  pretexts  to  comply.  But 
Masarin  did  not  dare  to  use  i^  as  he  had  intended,  as  a 
dowry  for  his  niece ;  and  compensation  was  made  to  the 
prince  hj  the  gift  of  the  post  of  captain-general,  with  power 
to  appoint  every  officer  in  the  army.  Still  dissatisfied, 
Gona^  now  sought  permission  to  raise  an  army  at  his  own 
expense,  and  conquer  Franche-Comt^  for  himself.  This 
coald  not  be  allowed;  and  Mazarin  made  an  attempt, 
which  for  the  moment  proved  successful,  at  once  to  fina 
him  employment  and  to  tarnish  his  fame  as  a  general.  He 
WM  sent  to  lead  the  revolted  Catalans.  SuppNorted  in  the 
meanest  way,  he  was  unable  to  achieve  anything,  and,  be- 
ing forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lerida;  he  returned  home 
in  bitter  indignation.  In  1648,  however,  he  received  the 
command  in  the  important  field  of  the  Low  Countries; 
and  at  Lens  a  battle  took  place,  which,  commencing  with 
a  panic  in  his  own  regiment,  was  retrieved  by  Condi's 
coolness  and  bravery,  and  ended  in  a  victory  that  fully 
restored  his  prestige. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Cond^  was  recalled  to 
coort,  for  the  regent  required  his  support.  She  was  then 
cagaged  in  a  determined  struggle  against  the  Parliament 
of  Piris,  which,  led  by  the  noble  Matthieu  Mol^,  the  Pym 
of  Fnmce,  was^  like  the  contemporary  Long  Parliament  in 
England,  fighting  for  popular  freedom,  but  hampered,  un- 
like the  Long  Parliament,  both  by  its  too  tender  reverence 
for  the  rojral  prerogative  and  bv  its  alliance  with  De  Bets 
and  a  section  of  the  nobility,  wnose  sole  wish  was  to  make 
of  it  a  tool  to  sain  the  ends  of  their  personal  ambition. 
Influenced  by  tne  fact  of  his  royal  birtn  and  by  his  arro- 
gant scorn  for  the  bourgeois,  Cond^  lent  himself  to  the 
court  party.  With  his  usual  insolence  he  bullied  and 
swore  in  the  Parliament ;  and  finally,  after  much  hesita- 
tion^ he  consented  to  lead  the  army  which  was  to  reduce 
Pans. 

On  his  side,  insufficient  as  were  his  forces,  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  vigor.  When  an  opportunity  offered  at 
Charenton,  he  8tni<3[  terror  into  the  Parisians  by  putting 
3000  of  their  picked  forces  to  the  sword.  But  such  oppor- 
tunities were  seldom  afforded  him.  The  burgher  soldiers 
had  too  tender  a  regard  for  their  own  safety  to  expose 
themselves  outside  the  walls  when  his  troops  were  in 
ai^ht;  their  most  warlike  achievement  was  the  sham-fight 
with  the  garrison  of  the  Bastille,  when  both  sides  used 
blank  cartridg^e,  and  the  duchess  de  Longueville  with  her 
ladiesL  seated  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  ate  sweetmeats  and 
amilea  on  their  valor.  The  prince  of  Conti,  who  had  been 
wop  over  by  De  Betz  to  accept  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Parliament^  considered  that  he 
sofficiently  fulfill^  the  duties  of  his  exalted  position  by 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  troops  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  r^rularl^  quitting  them  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  gates,  j&thusiasm  was  kept  up  by  the  duchess  de 
Longueville's  brilliant  and  crowdea  receptions.  But  at 
length  their  substantial  losses,  and  a  threateninir  of  scarcity 
of  food,  made  the  citixens  weary  of  the  war.  The  Parlia- 
ment became  timid  as  it  watched  the  events  of  the  con- 
temporary revolution  in  England.  The  regent  and  Maz- 
arin were  still  more  alarmed  by  the  same  terrible  warn- 
ing, as  well  as  by  their  fears  of  a  Spanish  invasion  and  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  Paris  from  Turenne,  who  was  ad- 
yandng  thither  with  his  army.  A  conference  was  accord- 
bgly  held  at  Ruel,  and' with  great  difficulty  Mazarin  and 
Kol^  brought  about  peace. 

Once  more  the  court  met  at  Paris,  again  given  up  to 
MliiBh  ambition,  vanity,  and  intrigues.  Cond^,  most  am- 
biUous  and  vain  of  all,  too  vain  to  stoop  even  to  civility, 
quickly  earned  for  himself  universal  dislike.  With  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  an  arbitrary  whim,  he  forced 
the  queen  to  reinstate  as  captain  of  the  guard  a  certain 
OKiceited  marquis  named  Jarsay,  who  had  tormented  her 
with  his  presumptuous  love  addresses.  He  prevented  the 
carriage  of  one  of  Mazarin's  nieces  with  the  duke  of  Mer- 
mr,  mused  to  meet  the  cardinal  in  the  council,  and  treated 
him  with  vulgar  rudeness.  The  other  nobles  he  offended 
bjr  his  ain  of  unapproachable  superiority ;  he  thwarted  their 
iUtempts  to  attain  the  paltry  ceremonial  dignities — such  as 
the  high  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  royal  receptions  or  assist- 
^  in  the  royal  toilette — which  were  the  dearest  objects  of 


their  ambition ;  he  kept  them  waiting  hours  in  his  ante- 
chamber, and  yawned  in  their  faces  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence.  With  the  Fronde  he  was  tricked 
into  an  open  quarrel.  By  the  contrivance  of  Mazarin  shots 
were  fired  into  his  empty  carriage,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  they  had  been  aimed  at  his  life,  and  that 
De  Retz  and  Beaufort,  the  noble  patrons  of  the  Fronde, 
were  responsible  for  the  deed.  The  prince  at  onoe  ac- 
cused them  openly  before  the  Parliament,  nor  would  his 
pride  allow  him  to  own  his  mistake  when  the  utter 
worthlessness   of  Mazarin's  witnesses    was   conclusively 

E roved.  De  Retz,  an  intriguer  superior  to  Mazarin  in 
oldness  and  scarcely  inferior  in  duplicity,  now  secretly 
joined  with  the  court  Yet,  knowin|p  as  he  did  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  Cond^  secure 
in  his  own  strength,  ventured,  by  a  fresh  insult,  to 
eoad  the  resentment  of  the  regent  into  an  uncontrollable 
desire  for  vengeance.  The  young  duke  of  Richelieu  was 
engaged,  with  the  sanction  of  the  oueen  and  of  his  aunt 
and  guardian,  the  duchess  of  AiguiUon,  to  the  profligate 
Mile,  de  Chevreuse,  but  was  in  love  with  a  widow  named 
Mme.  de  Pons.  His  alliance  was  of  the  highest  value,  for 
his  uncle,  the  great  minister,  had  left  him  several  offices 
of  importance,  including  the  governorship  of  Havre  de 
Grace.  Wishing  therefore  to  gain  his  friendship,  Cond^ 
contrived  his  marriage  witli  the  lady  he  loved,  and 
hauffhtily  informed  the  queen  that  his  presence  rendered  it 
valid  without  her  consent  Urged  by  her  own  passionate 
indignation  at  the  prince's  defiance,  and  bv  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  duchess  of  Aiguillon  and  Mile,  de  Chevreuse^ 
Anne  no  longer  hesitated  to  resort  to  force. 

Cond^  Conti,  and  Longueville  were  accordingly  arrested. 
But  Bouillon  and  Turenne,  who  were  also  to  oe  seized, 
made  their  escape;  and  Prince  Marsillac  (the  Rochefou- 
cauld of  the  Maximes)  carried  off  his  mistress,  Condi's  sis- 
ter, the  duchess  of  Longueville.  By  stratagem  the  voung 
princess  of  Condi  also  obtained  refuge  in  her  husband's 
strong  castle  of  Montrond.  Vigorous  attempts  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  princes  began  to  be  made.  The  women  of  the 
family  were  now  its  heroes.  The  dowager  princess,  though 
too  miserly  to  part  with  her  money  to  help  her  cnildren, 
claimed  from  the  Parliament  the  fulfilment  of  the  refornied 
law  of  arrest,  which  forbade  imprisonment  without  trial. 
The  duchess  of  Longueville  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Spain.  And  the  slighted  young  wife,  with  Lenet  as  ad- 
viser, ha  vine  gathered  an  army  around  her,  obtained  en- 
trance into  Bordeaux  and  the  support  of  the  Parliament 
of  that  town.  She  alone,  among  the  nobles  who  took  part 
in  the  folly  of  the  Fronde,  gains  our  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. Faithful  to  a  faithless  husband,  she  came  forth  from 
the  retirement  to  which  he  had  condemned  her.  to  fight 
for  him  with  tact  and  bravery  amid  the  roueh  bustle  of 
war  and  politics,  and  to  display  an  unselfishness  and  a 
sense  of  justice  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  among 
those  who  surrounded  her,  with  their  paltry  aims  and 
worthless  lives.  When  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  pa- 
triotically refused  to  accept  the  assistance  from  Spain 
which  the  Frondeurs  jrished  to  force  upon  it,  and  the  mob 
was  stirred  up  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  constrain  it  by 
violence,  she  risked  her  life  to  quiet  the  tumult. 

The  delivery  of  the  princes  was  not.  however,  due  to  her 
efforts.  Bordeaux  was  fortified,  it  la  true,  and  resisted 
Mazarin  for  a  time,  but,  after  the  defeat  of  Turenne  by  Du 
Plessis  at  Rethel,  peace  was  made  on  account  of  the  vintage. 
The  discomfiture  of  Mazarin  was  caused  by  the  junction  of 
the  old  Fronde  (the  party  of  the  Parliament  and  of  De 
Retz)  and  the  new  Fronde  (the  partv  of  the  Condis).  An 
angry  comparison,  that  had  been  drawn  by  the  cardinal 
between  the  popular  leaders  and  those  who  in  England  had 
two  years  before  overthrown  the  monarriiv  and  brought 
their  king  to  the  scaffold,  was  made  by  the  skill  of  De  iSeti 
to  arouse  in  the  Parliament  a  characteristic  storm  of  indig- 
nation, from  which  Mazarin  was  glad  to  escape  by  flight 
The  regent  prepared  to  follow  him ;  but  her  intention  be- 
came known.  The  night  air  resounded  with  the  peals  of 
bells  from  Notre  Dame  and  all  the  lesser  churches  of  Paris. 
The  refuse  of  the  city,  mineled  with  respectable  burghers 
and  haughty  nobles,  poured  into  the  streets.  The  news 
that  the  King  was  about  to  be  carried  away  was  spread 
everywhere  by  the  emissaries  of  the  coadjutor.  The  court 
of  the  palace  was  soon  filled  by  the  motley  crowd.  They 
passed  up  the  staircase,  and  into  the  very  room  where  the 
child-king  lay,  with  precocious  cunning;  fugning^^p 
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asleep.  At  the  awful  sight,  and  abashed  bj  the  qaeen's 
eool  derision,  the  mob  reFerentiallj  withdrew.  But  Anne 
was  forced  to  order  the  release  of  the  princes  from  Uieir 

Srison  at  Havre;  and  Mazarin,  hambling  himself,  rode 
own  thither,  and,  falling  at  Cond^s  feet,  piteously  begged 
his  protection  and  friendship. 

Tne  regent  at  once  employed  every  means  to  draw  Cond^ 
from  his  alliance  with  the  Fronde.  She  made  him  offers 
which,  from  their  very  extravagance,  might  have  aroused 
his  suspicion, — he  and  his  family  were  to  hold  some- 
thine  like  the  half  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Cond^,  relying 
on  these  faithless  promises,  carried  out  his  part  of  the 
bargain  by  breaking  with  De  Retz,  the  intended  marriage 
of  whose  mistress.  Mile,  de  Chevreuse,  with  the  duke  of 
Conti  he  refused  in  haughty  terms  to  permit  Meanwhile 
the  queen  had  secretly  gained  over  tlie  coadjutor.  A  ru- 
mor reached  Cond^  that  he  was  to  be  assassinated  or  ar- 
rested ;  he  fortified  the  Hdtel  de  Cond4,  and  then  retired 
from  Paris,  collected  soldiers,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  archduke.  He  was  consequently  accused  of  high 
treason  before  the  Parliament  by  order  of  the  regent,  and 
De  Betz  brought  forward  tlie  charge.  Cond^  appeared  in 
person  to  meet  it;  and  the  building  was  filled  with  two 
oands  of  armed  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  two  parties.  It 
seemed  that  the  very  Parliament  House  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  civil  war.  The  prince  and  the  coadjutor  spoke  with 
vehemence  and  passion.  Condi's  hand  was  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  the  soldiers  were  only  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal to  commence  a  deadly  conflict  when  a  solemn  app^ 
from  President  Mol^  calmed  the  frenzied  assembly,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  rival  nobles  to  dismiss  their  troops. 
Cond^  at  once  retired  to  his  fortress  of  Montrond,  where, 
after  conference  with  his  brother  and  sister,  as  well  as  Ne- 
mours  and  La  Bochefoucauld,  he  resolved  on  renewing  the 
civil  wan 

But  his  (Mtrty  was  far  from  being  as  strong  as  it  had  been 
in  the  previous  rising.  Two  causes  alienaWd  many  of  his 
most  important  allies :  the  rebellion  was  no  lon^r  against 
a  regent,  for  the  king  had  just  attained  his  majority ;  and 
the  rebel  had  sought  and  obtained  aid  from  the  foreign 
power  of  Spain.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  declared  him  a 
traitor;  Longueville,  Orleans,  Tarenne,  and  Bouillon  went 
over  to  the  court  Even  the  faithful  city  of  Bordeaux  be- 
came estnuiged,  for  the  duchess  of  Longueville  encouraged 
the  mob  in  acts  of  outrage.  Mazarin  now  ventured  to 
crofls  the  frontier  with  an  army.  But  at  once  the  Parliament 
proscribed  him j  and  the  lieutenant-general,  followed  by 
Kemours  and  Beaufort,  took  op  arms  against  the  court 
Mademoiselle  forced  her  way  through  a  hole  in  the  walls  of 
Orleans,  with  one  or  two  of  her  lauies,  and  frightened  the 
magistrates  into  espousing  the  revolt.  But  Beaufort  and 
Nemours  did  not  agree,  and  their  army  was  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  Turenne.  Cond4  came  to  his  help, 
having  in  disguise  crossed  the  enemy's  country  and  passed 
close  by  the  royal  troops.  The  very  next  ni^ht  Hocquin- 
courfs  camp  was  burnt,  and  Cond^  hurrying  to  Paris, 
formed  an  alliance  with  Turenne,  and  soueht  to  win  over 
the  Parliament  But  Mol^  stripped  off  the  veil  of  pa- 
triotism with  which  he  sought  to  conceal  his  selfishness, 
and  pointed  out  that  he  was  allied  with  a  foreign  power, 
and  that  he  was  actually  treating  with  the  detested 
cardinal.  The  prince  retaliated  by  stirring  up  the  mob, 
and  leaving  the  city  to  its  savage  caprice.  At  length  he 
quitted  Paris  to  save  the  rebel  army  which  was  hotly 
pressed  by  Turenne,  and  the  magistrates  persuaded  the 
facile  lieutenant-general  to  close  the  gates.  At  the  gate  St 
Antoine,  on  the  2d  July,  1652,  Turenne  and  Cona6  met 
Cond^  fought  in  person  with  marvellous  energy;  he 
seemed,  said  Turenne,  to  be  twelve  men  at  once;  but, 
pressed  by  numbers  as  he  was,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
could  hope  for  safety  only  by  being  admitted  within  the 
walls  of  Paris.  Fortunately  he  had  in  the  city  as  champion 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  that  strange  time. 
Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  author  of  the  mSmoires,  who  hoped  to  succeed  his 
sickly  wife,  or,  better  still,  by  his  means  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
the  young  king.  She  frightened  and  persuaded  the  provost 
of  tne  merchants  and  C'Hdpital,  the  governor  of  Paris, 
into  opening  the  gates  and  turned  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile 
on  the  army  of  Turenne.  Keeping  his  ground  so  long  as 
daylight  lasted,  at  nightfall  Condi  entered  the  city.  It 
was  ^ven  up  to  pillage  and  murder.  Fire  was  set  to  the 
building  where  the  magistrates  had  met,  and  the  magistrates 


themselves  narrowly  escai>ed  with  their  lives.  Famfaia 
began  to  be  felt,  and  pestilence  appeared.  Deserted  by 
crowds  of  his  followers,  bitterly  disappointed,  and  worn 
out,  as  was  whispered  at  the  time,  by  his  excesses,  Good^ 
was  seized  with  fever.  Mazarin,  going  into  exile,  freed  the 
court  from  the  odium  of  his  name ;  and  the  Fronde  melted 
away. 

On  his  recovery  (October,  1652),  Cond^  fled  from  Paris 
and  joined  the  Spanish  army.  The  swift,  bold  tactics  which 
had  gained  him  glory  were  now  impossible;  he  was  con- 
stantly hampered  by  the  ancient  and  ponderous  methods 
of  the  Spaniards,  by  their  Inflexible  etiquette,  and  their 
lordly  laziness.  He  gained  some  successes,  as  the  entry 
into  Cambray,  which  was  invested  by  Turenne,  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes;  but  fortune  was  in 
general  on  the  side  of  France.  At  length  in  1659,  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Dunes,  Spain,  tired  of  the  war, 
consented  to  the  disadvantageous  peace  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
and  at  the  same  time  Cono^  obtained  his  pardon  from 
Louis,  who  thought  him  less  dangerous  as  a  subject  than 
as  possessor  of  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Luxembourg, 
which  had  been  ofiered  him  by  Spain  as  a  reward  for  his 
services. 

Thenceforth  he  was  excluded  from  court  intrigues,  and 
for  several  years  he  resided  on  his  estate  at  Giantilly, 
where  he  gathered  round  him  a  brilliant  company,  which 
included  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius  that  France 
has  seen— Molidre,  Racine,  Boileau,  La  Bruydre,  La  Fon- 
taine, Nicole,  Bourdaloue,  and  Bossuet  But  the  quarrel 
between  Luvois  the  minister  of  war  and  Turenne  again 
opened  a  field  for  his  ambition.  In  1668  he  laid  bdbre 
the  former  a  scheme  for  seizing  Franche-Comt^  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  successfully 
carried  out!  In  the  next  year  Cond^  was  ofiered  the  crown 
of  Poland,  which,  however,  Louis  would  not  allow  him  to 
accept  In  1672,  he  took  part  in  the  war  with  Holland, 
and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bhine,  at  which  engagement 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  wrist  In  167§,  he  met 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  great  but  undecided  battle  of 
Senefie.  He  served  for  the  last  time  in  1675.  as  general 
of  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  which  had  been  left  without 
commander  by  the  death  of  Turenne.  After  this  campai^ 
prematurely  worn  out  by  the  toils  and  excesses  of  his  life, 
and  tortured  by  the  gout,  he  returned  to  Chantilly,  where 
he  spent  the  eleven  years  that  remained  to  him  in  quiet 
retirement  In  the  end  of  his  life  he  specially  sought  the 
companionship  of  Bourdaloue,  Nicole,  and  Bossuet,  declared 
himself  a  convert,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  He  died  on  the  11th  December,  1686,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  Bourdaloue  attended  him  on  his  death-bed, 
and  Bossuet  pronounced  a  glowing  funeral  panegyric  upon 
him. 

Cond^s  character  is  a  type  of  that  of  the  French  noble 
of  his  day.  To  be  regaraeia  as  a  brilliant  conqueror  io 
love  and  war,  to  hold  the  first  place  at  court,  swaying  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign  at  his  will,  and  receiving  universal 
homage — these  were  the  selfish  and  only  objects  of  his 
ambition.  His  vanity  was  such  that  he  looked  on  no  man 
as  his  equal ;  Louis  AlV.  himself  could  not  have  shown  an 
arrogance  more  insolent.  He  was  said  by  one  who  knew 
him  well  to  be  the  hardest-hearted  man  in  France.  Bath- 
less  and  savage,  he  was  also  an  intriguer  not  less  unscru- 
pulous, tliough  incomparably  less  adroit,  than  his  victorioof 
enemy,  the  subtile  Italian  cardinal.  Thus  he  had  all  the 
faults' of  the  French  noble  on  a  colossal  scale;  he  had  also 
his  virtues  in  a  more  extraordinary  degree.  Where  all 
were  brave,  he  was  conspicuous  above  ail  for  a  thought- 
less courage  which  nothing  could  dismay,  and  to  which, 
combined  with  the  intense  enthusiasm  and  rapidity  or 
thought  that  inspired  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  owed 
the  most-brilliant  of  his  victories.  And  the  evening  of  his 
life,  when,  done  with  ambition,  he  gave  himself  to  the  de- 
lights of  literature,  reveals  a  new  and  finer  side  of  a  dia- 
racter  that  would  otherwise  appear  all  harsh  and  without 
beauty. 

Condi's  unhapny  wife,  Cl^ence  de  Maill^  some  vean 
before  had  been  banished  to  Ch&teauroux.  An  accident, 
seized  upon  by  her  husband  with  unseemly  eageinessi 
brought  about  her  ruin.  A  servant  had  entered  her  nri' 
vate  room,  and  after  threatening  her  loudly,  stabbed  her, 
and  made  his  escape.  Her  contemporaries,  greedy  as  thej 
were  of  scandal,  refused  to  believe  an^  evil  of  one  so  van 
and  noble;  but  the  prince  declared  biruself  convinced  of 
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bar  unitithfulnen,  placed  her  in  confinement,  and  carried 
hk  reeentment  so  far  tliat  his  last  letter  to  the  king  was  to 
request  him  never  to  allow  her  to  be  released. 

8w  the  niimerotis  MSmoiret  of  the  time,  especially  those  of 
Leaet,  Motteville,  La  Rochefoaeanld,  De  Reti,  Grammont, 
Nemoan,  Coligni,  and  Mademoiselle ;  the  Lettret  de  Mme.  de 
Shigni;  the  lives  of  Cond^,  by  Adrien  Lemeroier,  Desormeaux, 
VoiTiettil,  Mahon,  and  Louis  Joseph,  prince  of  Cond^ ;  Fits- 
patrick,  The  Great  Condi  apd  the  period  of  the  Fronde;  Cousin, 
Jlietoire  de  MUe.  de  Longueville,  (t.  v.  w.) 

COND]^,  Louis  Henby  Josxfh  (1756-1830),  dake  of 
Boorbon,  and  last  prince  of  Cond^,  was  the  son  of  Loais 
Joseph,  prince  of  Cond^.  Several  of  tlie  earlier  events  of 
his  life,  especially  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Louise 
of  Orloms,  and  the  duel  that  the  prince  of  Artois  provoked 
by  raising  the  veil  of  the  princess  at  a  masked  ball,  caused 
much  scandal.  At  the  Revolution  he  fought  with  the  army 
of  the  emicrr^  in  Li^.  Between  the  return  of  Napoleon 
at  Elba  ana  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  headed  with  no  suc- 
cess a  royalist  rising  in  La  Vend^  In  1829  he  appointed 
the  Dae  d' Aumale  his  heir ;  and  exactly  a  jrear  after  he 
WIS  found  strangled  with  a  handkerchief  round  his  neck. 
A  famous  trial  was  the  consequence,  in  which  no  verdict 
wasjriven. 

OONDE,  Josk  Aktokio  (1765-1820),  a  distinguished 
Spanish  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Parale^a,  in  the  province 
of  Caenca,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Alcala. 
Intended  by  his  father  for  the  law,  he  found  means  to  learn 
not  only  Greek,  but  even  Hebrew  and  Arabic  A  suboi^ 
dinate  poet  in  the  royal  library  enabled  him  at  an  early 
aj^  to  abandon  his  legal  studies,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature ;  and  in  1796  he  published  a  volume  of 
paraphrases  from  the  Qreek  idyllists.  This  was  followed, 
m  1799,  by  an  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  Edrisi's  De- 
mnpHon  qf  iSpatii,  accompanied  with  notes  and  a  transla- 
doD.  Though  by  no  means  free  from  inaccuracies,  this  pub- 
lication greatly  advanced  the  editor's  reputation.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and  was  one 
of  the  commission  of  three  appointed  to  continue  the  bibli- 
ographical labors  of  Sanchez ;  and  he  received  royal  aid  in 
die  studies  requisite  for  the  composition  of  his  next  work, 
the  fiunous  Hikary  of  Moorish  RuU  in  Spam,  On  Napoleon's 
appearance  in  Madrid  (1808),  Conde  identified  nimself 
with  the  party  of  France.  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  him 
librarian  in  chief  at  the  royal  library ;  and  he  had  to  leave 
his  native  land  with  the  retreating  invaders.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  some  years  in  Paris,  spent  in  arransiing  materials 
for  his  history,  Conde  was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to 
Spain  in  1818  or  1819.  His  oountnrmen,  however,  would 
not  forgive  him  for  his  apostasy :  he  sunk  into  poverty, 
and  died  soon  after  his  return.  His  history  {Biatoria  de 
kk  Dontnaeion  de  loa  Araboe  en  EtpaOa)  was  published  by 
sabscription.  Only  the  first  volume  received  the  authors 
final  corrections,  the  other  two  being  compilations  from 
his  M8S.  This  work,  although  conmsed  and  inexact,  a 
chronicle  rather  than  a  history,  may  yet  be  read  with 
advantage;  an  English  translation  (1854)  occupies  three 
volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library.  Notwitlistanding  its 
imperfections,  the  book  opened  an  era  in  Spanish  literature ; 
and  Conde  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  laborer 
u  a  field  which  has  since  yielded  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest. 

CONDEB,  JofiiAH,  an  English  litterateur,  was  bom  in 
Falcon  Street,  Aldersgate,  London,  on  17th  September,  1789, 
sod  belonged  to  an  old  nonconformist  family,  proud  of  its 
hereditary  piety  and  nonconformity.  Leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  b^ean  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
bosinesB  as  a  bookseller  at  ffucklersbury ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion he  found  abundant  pabulum  for  the  literary  tastes 
which  he  had  already  begun  to  develop.  The  first  time  he 
appeared  in  print  was  in  the  poet's  comer  of  the  Athenaum, 
No.  11 ;  and  in  1810  he  joined  the  well-known  Taylor 
family  in  the  little  volume  called  the  Aesoeiate  MvnMtreU, 
From  1811,  when  his  &ther  retired,  till  1819,  he  carried 
OD  the  business  on  his  own  account ;  but  in  the  latter  year 
he  determined  to  adopt  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
thenceforward  till  his  death  his  pen  was  never  idle.  As 
editor  of  the  EeUctic  Review^  which  had  been  published 
onder  his  name  since  1814,  he  was  regarded  as  the  literary 
r^resentative  of  evangelical  nonconformity ;  and  in  1832 
he  became  still  more  publicly  and  completely  associated 
irth  the  interests  ui  Ihe  party  as  the  editor  of  the  newly 


established  organ  called  the  PaJtrioi.  Besides  ooatribating 
voluminously  to  both  these  periodicals,  he  published  work 
after  work  on  religious,  political,  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects ;  but  in  too  many  cases  these  owed  their  origin  merely 
to  the  necessity  of  producing  something  that  had  a  market 
value.  That  he  frequently  put  forth  mere  paste  and  scis- 
sors work  he  makes  no  shame  to  confess, — conscious  that 
if  his  labor  was  somewhat  ignoble  it  was  at  least  performed 
with  scrapulous  honesty.  His  whole  literary  activity  was 
influenced  by  his  religious  convictions,  and  it  was  not  only 
as  editor  of  the  EeUetie  that  he  endeavored  to  ''reconcile 
those  long  divorced  parties — religion  and  literature.''  His 
most  popular  work  was  his  Modem  TraiMer,  a  series  of 
thirty  volumes  descriptive  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
globe ;  but  he  will  probably  be  longest  remembered  as  the 
author  of  a  few  hymns  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  best 
examples  of  nonconformist  psalmody.  He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 27, 1855.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  son,  Eustace 
B.  Conder. 


His  principal  pablioations  are— On  Proteetant  Noneon/ormity, 
2  vols.,  1818;  The  Star  in  the  £a§t,  with  other  Poewu,  1823; 
Analytical  View  of  all  Religione^  1838 ;  The  LUerary  Hietory 
of  the  New  Teetament,  1845 ;  The  Harmony  of  Hietory  with 
Prophecy,  1849. 

CONDILLAC,  fcriBNNE  Bonnot  db  (1716-1780),  Ahh6 
de  Mureauz,  a  distinguished  writer  in  logic,  psycnologv, 
and  economic  science,  was  bom  at  Grenoble.  Very  little 
is  known  about  the  particulars  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
vonnger  brother  of  the  Abb^  de  Mably,  and  associated  in 
his  youth  with  Bousseau,  Diderot,  Duclos,  and  other  phil-  ' 
osophers,  but  afterwards  allowed  the  intimacy  to  die  out. 
He  was  of  a  serious  and  dignified  character,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  laborious  studv.  Like  Comte  and  Mill, 
he  acknowled^  himself  to  have  been  laigely  indebted  to  a 
lady  for  his  philosophical  inspiration.  While  still  young  he 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  grandson  of 
Louis  aV.,  for  whose  instruction  a  large  number  of  his 
works  were  composed.  He  was  chosen  bv  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  succeed  the  Abb^  d'Olivet  in  1768^ 
but  after  delivering  a  discourse  on  that  occasion  he  never 
again  appeared  at  the  meetings.  He  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  estate  of  Flux,  near  Beaugency,  till  his  death  on  3d 
August,  1780. 

(>>ndillac's  philosophical  opinions  are  contained  mainly 
in  VOrigine  w  Oonnaiaaanees  HumaineSy  TraiU  dee  Sj^ 
thnesj  IraiU  dee  SensaHonMf  Qranmaxre,  UAri  d^Eenre, 
L*Art  de  Baieonnerf  VAri  de  Peneer,  La  Logimu,  and  his 
posthumous  work,  La  Langue  dee  OalcuU,  The  first  of 
these  was  his  earliest  production,  and  may  be  r^;arded  as 
the  preliminary  sketch  of  his  entire  system.  It  touches 
more  or  less  distinctly  on  all  the  topics  whibh  are  discussed 
in  the  others.  But  the  doctrines  it  contains  receive  a  fuller 
and  more  mature  statement  elsewhere,  and  there  are  many 
important  departures  from  them  in  the  latter  works. 

Condillac's  philosophical  writings  may  be  studied  from 
three  points  of  view.  Like  Locke,  he  begins  with  a 
polemic  against  innate  ideas  and  abstract  systems.  This 
takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  Eeeai  stir  POrioine  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  TraiU  dee  Syethnes.  In  the  Logique  and 
the  Art  de  Baieonner  he  expounds  and  illustrates  the 
analjrtic  method,  which  he  resards  as  the  only  trae  method 
of  science,  and  which  is  further  illustrated  m  La  Langue 
dee  OalcuU,  LArt  de  Penter  consists  largely  of  a  notations 
from  the  Eesai  eur  f  Origine.  In  the  DraiU  dee  Seneadone, 
Condillac  applies  his  analytic  method  to  the  solution  of  the 
peychologi<»l  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  and  the 
formation  of  the  mental  faculties.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  strictly  confines  himself  to  the  questions  here  assigned 
to  his  difierent  works.  His  inveterate  antipathy  to  innate 
ideas  and  abstract  systems,  his  favor  for  analysis,  and  his 
peculiar  psychological  doctrines  appear  more  or  leas  in 
them  all. 

Condi llac's  main  attacks  are  directed  against  the  innate 
ideas  of  Descartes,  Malebranche's  theorv  of  the  mental 
faculties,  the  monadology  of  Leibnits,  and  the  first  part  of 
Spinoza's  Ethik.  He  thinks  that  innate  ideas  were  assumed 
because  men  had  not  sagacity  and  penetration  enough  to  ao 
back  to  the  origin  of  ideas  and  trace  their  genesis,  and  he 
finds  the  consequences  of  the  system  to  be  Sie  multiplica- 
tion of  abstract  principles,  ana  a  pretence  of  accounting 
for  everything  bv  the  use  of  abstract  terms.  Malebranche 
is  justly  censured  for  giving  comparisons  inst^  of  reasons 
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in  his  explanation  of  understanding  and  will.  In  criti- 
cising the  monadology  of  Leibnitz,  Oondillao  exaggerates 
the  vagaeness  and  inadequacy  of  the  ideas  fumishea  Yfj  the 
reason,  and  the  clearness  of  those  of  the  senses.  He  can- 
not comprehend  how  each  monad  represents  the  universe 
in  virtue  of  its  relations  to  it  But  may  there  not  be  a 
sense  in  which  the  ultimate  particular  in  the  infinitude  of 
its  relations  is  a  mirror  of  the  universe?  Condillac  re- 
garded Spinozism  as  the  best  example  of  an  abstract  sys- 
tem, and  criticised  in  detail  the  first  part  of  the  Ethik,  in 
order  to  show  that  Spinoza  failed  botn  as  to  clearness  of 
ideas  and  precision  in  the  use  of  signs — ^two  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  geometrical  method  which  he  adopted.  Con- 
dillac divides  the  various  philosophical  systems  into  three 
classes:— (1)  abstract  systems  which  rest  only  on  abstract 
princi]^les;  (2)  hypotheses,  or  systems  grounded  on  mere 
suppositions ;  (3)  one  true  system,  that  of  Locke,  which  is 
evolved  from  the  facts  of  experience.  The  first  he  treats 
with  unmitigated  scorn ;  the  second  he  admits  under  limi- 
tations ;  the  third  alone  he  regards  as  the  true  method  of 
philosophy. 

An  act  of  reasoning,  according  to  Condillac,  consbts  in 
detecting  a  judgment  which  is  implicitly  contained  in 
another.  Sometimes,  to  go  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate judgments,  each  of  which  is  contained  in  the  one 
preceding.  For  example,  the  iudgment  that  mercuiy  will 
rise  to  a  certain  height  in  the  barometer  is  contained  im- 
plicitly in  the  judgment  that  air  has  weight;  but  we  require 
a  series  of  intermediate  judgments  to  see  that  the  former  is 
a  consequence  of  the  latter.  The  evidential  force  of  a  reason- 
ing thus  consists  in  the  identity  between  the  judgments  of 
which  it  consists.  They  are  the  same ;  only  the  expression 
changes.  Such  a  principle  could  not  be  made  to  cover  all 
the  varieties  of  reasoning.  Accordingly  Condillac  tries  to 
reduce  them  all  to  the  mathematical  form.  To  reason  is 
to  calculate,  and  to  calculate  is  to  reason ;  and  reasoning, 
like  calculation,  comes  to  be  a  merely  mechanical  opera- 
tion. Condillac  rejects  the  common  explanation  of  reason- 
ing, that  it  is  a  comparison  of  two  terms  with  a  common 
third  to  find  their  relation  to  each  other.  He  sees  no  need 
for  a  middle  term.  The  force  of  the  demonstration,  he 
thinks,  lies  in  the  identity  of  the  two  extremes,  which  is 
made  evident  by  decomposing  them.  Of  the  syllogism  he 
says  that  it  makes  reasoning  consist  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion rather  than  in  the  development  of  the  ideas,  and  that 
most  of  its  rules  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  conclud- 
ing from  the  genus  to  the  species,  whereas  thought  sets  out 
from  particulars. 

Begarding  the  criterion  of  truth,  he  attacks  the  Cartesian 
test  of  truth,  an4  proposes  instead  of  it  his  own  criterion 
of  identity.  In  the  Etsai  nor  POrigine  <U»  Qmnaiasancea 
he  brings  two  objections  against  Descartes: — (1)  the  meth- 
odic doubt  is  insufficient  and  even  useless,  beoiuse,  while 
calling  our  ideas  in  question^  it  leaves  them  in  all  their 
indeterminateness ;  (2)  it  is  impracticable,  for  we  cannot 
doubt  about  the  relations  which  exist  between  familiar 
and  determinate  ideas  like  those  of  numbers.  Of  the 
Cartesian  criterion  of  truth,  *'  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  it 
with  truth,''  Condillac  says  that  it  is  both  useless  and 
dangerous,  and  should  not  have  been  extended  to  cases 
different  from  the  one  which  gave  it  birth.  For  Condillac 
the  sign  of  truth  is  identity.  The  evidence  of  a  proposi- 
tion is  in  the  identity  of  the  two  terms.  The  evidence  of  a 
reasoning  is  in  the  identity  of  the  successive  propositions. 
No  definition,  however,  is  given  of  identity.  It  is  said  to 
be  recognized  when  a  proposition  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  equivalent  to  these,—"  the  same  is  the  same."  But 
Condillac  draws  a  distinction  between  identi(»d  proposi- 
tions that  are  frivolous  and  those  which  are  instructive, 
and  explains  the  latter  to  be  those  in  which  the  terms  are 
identical  in  thought,  but  different  in  expression.  Condillac 
held  that  three  kinds  of  evidence  are  needed  to  arrive  at 
certainty— the  evidence  of  fact,  the  evidence  of  feeling,  and 
the  evidence  of  reason.  The  evidence  of  fact  informs  us 
of  the  relations  which  bodies  have  to  us ;  it  can  have  no 
other  object  The  evidence  of  feeling  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish what  passes  in  us,  the  modes  or  states  of  the  mind. 
Some* good  remarks  are  made  in  chapter  iii.,  part  i.,  of 
L*Art  de  P^'uery  on  the  attentive  observation  of  conscious- 
ness.   The  evidence  of  reason  is  discussed  in  the  first  three 


Condillac  merely  formulates  the  principle  of  identity,  and 
cites  as  examples  the  geometrical  tlieorems  whira  hk 
pupil  will  require,  that  he  may  understand  the  r»t  of 
the  work. 

Condillac  was  of  opinion  that  one  method  of  analysis  is 
common  to  all  the  sciences.  Our  cognitions  ought  to  fona 
a  system  in  which  all  is  strictly  connected  together.  E^enf 
series  of  facts  should  be  reduced  to  an  initial  fact,  of  which 
the  others  are  only  transformations.  Identity  is  a  rule  of 
method  as  well  as  a  criterion  of  certainty ;  and  analoffj 
completes  the  primary  lessons  which  are  given  us  vy 
nature.  Condillac  takes  as  his  model  the  method  of 
mathematics,  and  reiterates  through  his  logical  writixigi 
that  we  must  take  nature  for  our  guide.  On  the  relation 
of  analysis  to  language  he  held  uat  there  is  an  innate 
language,  although  there  are  no  innate  ideas.  This  lan- 
guage produces  a  kind  of  analysis,  since  it  is  necessary  f<t 
the  communication  of  our  ideas  to  analyze  and  exprefli 
in  succession  what  is  simultaneous  in  thought  AnaJjBb 
then  reacts  on  language  and  improves  it  Finally,  perfec- 
tion of  language  leads  to  perfection  of  analysis,  anasdenoe 
is  only  a  langwi  hienfaUe. 

The  method  of  invention  is  discussed  chiefly  in  the 
EsBui  9ur  POn^vM  de»  Chnnaisnnees  and  in  the  Lm^ 
de»  Oalcula.  In  the  former,  Condillac  bids  us  take  the 
simple  ideas  furnished  by  sensation  and  reflection,  fona 
different  collections  of  them,  which  in  their  turn  will  pro- 
duce otliers,  and  give  distinct  names  to  these  different  col- 
lections. In  the  Jjongue  dea  OodeuU  the  idea  of  analogy  is 
developed.  This  is  not  the  analogy  set  forth  in  the  Art  dt 
Baiaonner,  which  consists  only  in  forming  more  or  las 

?robable  conjectures  about  the  unknown  from  the  known, 
he  analogy  of  the  Logique  and  the  Liingue  da  Oaiadt 
is  that  which  creates  and  regulates  lang^uages,  which 
causes  us  to  invent  different  systems  of  signs  and  submit 
them  to  uniform  rules. 

Reasoning  cannot  have  the  purely  subjective  character 
which  Condillac's  theory  assi^  to  it    It  takes  its  de- 
parture from  the  idea,  which  is  objective,  and  therefore 
establishes  a  real  relation  between  the  mind  and  its  object. 
On  the  question  of  the  need  for  a  middle  term  it  is  not 
enough  to  decompose  the  two  ideas.    The  two  decompon- 
tions  must  meet  at  a  point,  and  that  is  the  middle  term. 
Laromiguiire^  preserves  the  intermediate  ideas,  which  be 
thinks  are  found  by  analysis  of  the  extremes.    So  they  are: 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  there  is  a  twofold  analysis— of 
the  species  into  its  genera  and  of  the  genus  into  its  spedea 
— ^whereby  the  middle  term  is  found.    Condillac  is  inoon- 
sistent  with  himself  in  his  criticism  of  I>escartes.    His  fint 
objection  to  the  methodic  doubt  is  based  on  the  opinion 
that  all  our  errors  proceed  from  the  indeterminate  cha- 
racter of  language,  and  that  the  use  of  definite  signs  is  the 
onlv  security  against  error.    But  he  believes  that  analysii 
makes  language ;  and  the  methodic  doubt  is  a  kind  of 
analysis,  for  it  remounts  to  the  primary  truths.    His  sec- 
ond objection,  that  we  cannot  doubt  about  mathematical 
relations,  is  invalidated  by  his  own  statement  that  mathe- 
matics are  only  part  of  metaphysics.    Condillac  is  rieht  in 
sa}ring  that  the  Cartesian  criterion  of  truth  lacks  a  tneoiy 
of  ideas  and  of  their  origin.    But  it  is  not  to  be  condemned 
as  useless  because  it  is  incomplete.    Condillac  was  led  away 
by  the  supposed  need  for  a  sign  whereby  to  recognise 
truth.    As  Hegel  would  have  put  it,  he  refused  to  go  into 
the  water  until  he  could  swim.    But  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult  to  determine  the  value  of  the  sign  as  that  of  the 
truth  itself.    Some  such  criterion  as  identity  is  the  oolf 
resource  of  empiricism.    But  if  the  notion  of  identity  is 
derived  from  experience,  it  cannot  give  certainty.    Ifi 
that  it  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  logic,  it  is  regaraed  as 
necessary,  then  empiricism  cannot  reconcile  it  with  its 
psychology.    Laromiguidre  tries  to  get  over  the  difficiiltf 
of  accounting  for  progress  in  a  system  based  on  the  notioo  - 
of  identity,  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  partial  identity 
and  total  identity,  and  saying  that  the  former  alone  should 
be  admitted.    But  what  is  partial  identih^?    Condillac 
himself  takes  refuge  in  extreme  idealism.    Truth,  he  saj^ 
considered  in  itself  and  in  the  divine  intelligence,  is  one 
and  identical.    But  he  had  himself  laid  down  the  rale  to 
limit  our  consideration  to  the  condition  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  of  course  he  had  no  idea  of  developing  thooght 
as  such  from  its  primal  unit  by  a  dialectic  process  after  the 
manner  of  Hegel.    As  to  the  three  kinds  of  evidenca 
Condillac  in  reality  reduces  the  evidence  of  fact  to  that  of 


chapters  of  the  first  part  of  L'Art  de  BaUoner,     There 

1  [Pierre  (175<^1837),  bom  in  Aveyron,  taught  philoBophy  in  Toulooae  and  the  Institute  in  Paris,  wrote  a  work  on  the 
sooroes  of  our  Ideas,  which  was  adopted  by  the  French  government  as  a  text-book.— Ajc.  Ed.] 
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feeling  and  that  of  reason.  His  numerous  contradictions 
are  largely  due  to  his  attempts  to  defend  the  authority  of 
the  senaeb^  while  he  accepts  the  idealistic  theory  of  external 
perception.  The  objections  to  identity  as  A  criterion  of 
troth  apply  as  well  to  Condillac^s  statement  of  tlie  evi- 
dence of  reason.  And  if  the  three  kinds  of  evidence  are 
inadecjuate  taken  separately,  tliey  cannot  suffice  when 
combined.  Condillac  rightly  insisted  that  there  is  one 
fimdamental  method  for  all  the  sci^ces ;  but  he  nowhere 
reconciles  this  unity  of  method  with  the  variety  of  form 
which  it  assumes  as  applied  to  different  objects.  By  de- 
manding at  the  outset  the  initial  fact,  of  which  all  the 
others  are  to  be  shown  to  be  transformations,  he  virtually 
ooitB  the  safe  road  of  experience.  He  errs,  too,  in  thinking 
mat  the  method  of  mathematics  is  applicable  to  all  the 
adenctt.  His  oft-repeated  advice  to  follow  nature  would 
have  been  advantageously  accompanied  bv  a  clearer  expla- 
nation of  what  nature  is.  One  thing  which  he  certainlv 
excludes  from  it  is  the  mind  viewed  as  the  seat  of  intel- 
lectual principles.  Condillac's  analysis  combines  what  are 
generally  re|^arded  as  the  two  distinct  processes  of  analysis 
and  synthesis.  Synthesis  he  conceives  to  be  that  method 
which  starts  from  abstract  principles,  and  accordingly  he 
treats  it  with  supreme  disdain.  But  while  banishing  the 
name  he  retains  the  thing,  and  insists  that  no  analysis  is 
complete  without  a  process  of  recompoeition. 

The  logic  of  Conaillac  finds  its  most  imjportant  applies-, 
tion  in  psychology.  In  the  Essai  wur  VOrigint  des  Oonr 
aatMonces  he  starts  from  sensation  as  the  primitive  fact, 
and  seeks  to  show  that  all  the  ideas  and  operations  of  the 
mind  are  only  transformations  of  it  He  neglected,  how- 
ever, to  make  sure  of  his  wav  back  to  the  primitive  foot  of 
sensation,  before  using  it  as  his  starting  point  Under  the 
inflaenoe  of  Locke,  he  simply  amumea  it,  and  applied  his 
ingenuity  to  derive  from  it  ail  the  ideas  and  operations  of 
the  mind.  Throughout  the  Etaai  sur  FOrigine  he  con- 
foands  sensation  with  perception  in  a  way  that  vitiates  his 
whole  argument  At  the  outset  he  affirms  that  sensations 
are  ideas,  because  representative  of  objects.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  in  what  sense  he  uses  such  language.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  he  regarded  the  pure 
sensation  as  the  primary  element  of  consciousness;  but  his 
more  recent  followers  have  adopted  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. They  try  to  make  out  that  his  meaning  was  that  in 
the  simplest  state  of  consciousness  the  whole  mind  is  to  be 
iMmd,  equipped  with  all  its  so-called  faculties.  Condillac 
found  an  opinion  prevailing  that  the  mind  is  partitioned 
0^  as  it  were,  into  a  variety  of  different  fa^nlties,  each 
having  its  separate  function,  which  it  dischar^  independ- 
ently of  the  others.  It  was  against  this  opinion,  they  say, 
that  he  contended.  He  maintained  that  the  mind  is  not  a 
congeries  of  faculties,  but  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  ap- 
pears in  all  its  forms  of  activity  in  the  simplest  state  of 
consciousness.  This  opinion  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
his  avowed  purpose,  to  which  he  adheres  throughout  all 
his  psychological  treatises,  of  tracing  the  genesis  of  the 
fiwulties ;  for  sensation  would  then  not  be  a  primitive 
feet,  from  which  all  the  later  furniture  of  the  mind  is 
derived  by  a  process  of  transformation.  There  would,  in 
feet,  be  no  generation  of  the  faculties,  for  all  would  be 
given  in  the  rudimentary  consciousness,  and  any  reasoned 
account  of  their  relations  to  each  other  would  need  to  refer 
to  something  anterior  to  the  individual  consciousness. 
Probably  the  more  correct  view  to  take  of  Condillac^s 
psychology  is  that  when  he  tried  to  deal  with  sensation, 
pure  and  simple,  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  was 
compelled  to  invest  the  mere  sensation  with  all  the  ideas 
of  reason,  that  it  might  do  duty  in  his  system.  No  doubt 
either  interpretation  would  save  CondiUac's  consistency 
with  his  great  principle  of  identity.  The  sameness  of  the 
elementaty  sensation  with  the  higher  faculties  and  ideas  is 
•ecored,  whether  the  &culty  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
sennUon,  or  the  sensation  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
feeolty.  And  there  is  much  in  Condillac  to  countenance 
either  view.  But  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  concede  that  the  mind  is  all  in  the  primary  sensation,  in 
the  sense  in  which  his  later  followers  understand  him,  he 
would  have  felt  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  the  relations  of 
the  different  mental  operations,  which  in  such  case  would 
be  moments  of  the  sensation,  anterior  -to  the  sensation. 
Instead  of  8nbBequ«nit  to  it,  in  terms  of  the  relations  of 
different  sensations  to  each  other.  The  opening  sentences 
of  the  TraiU  da  ScmoUom  show  that  Condillac  was  aware 


of  the  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  our  rudimentary 
consciousness  on  the  presuppositions  of  sensationalism.  If 
the  mind  at  birth  was  a  tabula  rasa,  there  can  be  no  traces 
left  of  our  primary  state.  It  is  in  vain  therefore  to 
interrogate  our  consciousness  to  learn  what  it  was  then. 
To  show  how  all  proceeds  from  sensation,  we  must  consider 
our  senses  separately.  As  Condillac  could  not  do  this  by 
examining  his  own  consciousness,  he  devised  the  experi- 
ment of  the  statue.  It  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  mind 
destitute  at  first  of  every  sort  of  ideas,  and  ^nly  to  have 
the  use  of  its  senses  at  the  pleasure  of  the  experimenter, 
who  opens  them  at  his  choice  to  their  appropriate  impres- 
sions. A  beginning  is  made  with  the  sense  of  smell, 
because  it  seems  to  contribute  least  to  our  knowledge. 
The  other  senses  are  successively  experimented  on,  singly 
and  in  groups,  and  at  last  the  statue  is  found  to  have 
become  an  animal  able  to  preserve  itself.  Condillac 
claims  to  have  stripped  man  for  the  first  time  of  all  his 
habits.  Feeling  is  observed  at  its  birth,  and  proof  is  given 
of  how  we  acquire  the  use  of  our  faculties.  The  principle 
of  their  development  is  found  in  the  various  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain  attaching  to  our  sensatio^ ;  for  none  of 
them  are  indifferent  absolutely.  The  contrast  between 
pleasure  and  pain  impels  us  to  court  some  sensations  and 
llee  others.  A  sense  of  need  is  produced  by  the  want  of 
an  object  iudged  necessaiy  for  happiness.  Needs  beget 
desires ;  old  needs  repeateKl  and  new  ones  formed  are  3ie 
ffround  of  the  development  of  our  knowledge  and  our 
faculties.  The  outcome  of  Condillac's  psychology  is  given 
in  briefest  form  in  cliapters  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  Logigue 
Laromiguiire  corrected  Condillac  by  substituting  attention 
for  sensation  as  the  principle  of  the  active  half  of  the 
mental  phenomena.  Uousin  pointed  out  that  attention  is  a 
voluntary  act  He  showed  the  essential  difference  between 
desire  and  will,  as  also  between  sensation  and  desire,  and 
remarked  that  the  organic  impression  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  sensation.  If  the  sensation  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  exercise  of  the  faculties,  still  it  is  not  the 
principle  of  any. 

Condillac  defines  personality  to  be  a  collection  of  sen- 
sations plus  the  ability  to  say  "  me."  But  this  plus  is 
of  vast  importance.  How  comes  it  that  this  particular 
collection  of  sensations  can  say  *'me'7  Because,  answers 
Condillac,  it  is  a  collection  of  present  and  remembered 
sensations.  But  whether  does  the  statue  say  '*me"  be- 
cause it  can  remember  its  sensations,  or  remember  its 
sensations  because  it  can  say  ''me''?  Is  not  all  that  is 
involved  in  saying  me  already  involved  in  memory,  so 
that  his  answer  merely  repeats  the  fact  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  explain  ?  Condillac  thought  so  in  his  first  stage, 
as  he  then  found  the  feeling  of  one's  own  existence  to 
be  an  essential  element  of  reminiscence.  Then,  indeed, 
reminiscence  was  distinguished  by  him  from  memory, 
but  only  in  an  artificial  way.  A  collection  of  sensations  is 
a  less  correct  account  of  personality  than  the  synthetic 
unity  of  Kant  What  renders  the  collection  possible? 
For  Condillac  its  essential  condition,  a  unifying  principle, 
is  wanting.  That  cannot  be  found  in  sensation.  It  is  a 
condition  of  the  ordering  of  sensations,  and  is  the  all- 
important  unit. out  of  which  a  true  philosophy  of  spirit 
must  grow.  Sensations  cannot  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  what  constitutes  experience.  Even  Mill  had  to 
confess  that  it  must  at  least  oe  sensations  which  have  the 
strange  property  of  turning  back  upon  themselves.  Con- 
dillac has  the  very  same  phrase,  "As  long  as  the  statue 
changes  not,  it  exists  without  any  return  upon  itself." 
Thus,  in  their  own  inarticulate  way,  the  sensationalists  are 
compelled  to  postulate  the  synthetic  unity  of  Kant  And 
iust  as  it  is  present  in  the  first  fibre  of  personality,  the 
first  flash  of  self-consciousness,  its  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion are  no  less  essentially  present  throughout  all  the  sub- 
sequent fabric  of  experience,  and  in  the  full  sunlight  of 
conscious  life.  To  trace  and  treat  them  is  the  work  of 
philosophy  proper,  which  may  be  briefly  distinguished 
from  the  natural  sciences  as  that  which  deals  with  the  uni- 
versal aspect  of  thought,  while  they  deal  with  the  particu- 
lar. Both  are  necessary  factors  of  concrete  thought  Ex- 
perience will  never  spring  out  of  categories  alone,  nor  will 
It  arise  out  of  particulars  alone.  The  method  of  observa- 
tion proper  to  the  natural  sciences  may  lead  us  to  thejbor- 
der  ground  of  the  two  territories,  but  foi  exploring  the 
region  of  the  universals  there  is  needed  a  keener  vision 

and  a  deeper  principle.    It  is  the  fault  of  r 
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all  the  senfiationalifltSy  that  he  does  not  apply  the  analytic 
method  faithfully  enough  to  bring  himself  consciously  lace 
to  face  with  the  univeiml  factor  of  experience.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  him  the  progress  towards  a  more  thorough 
use  of  analysis.  In  the  J^uai  mur  P  Origins  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  any  single  sensation  was  an  idea,  t.e.,  represent- 
ative  of  external  entities,  and  that  a  sinele  sense  is  adequate 
to  produce  an  experience  more  limitea  in  degree,  but  the 
same  in  kind  as  ours.  So  he  maintained  aeainst  Locke 
and  Berkeley  that  we  can  know  through  sight  alone  tlie 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  situations  of  objects.  His  posi- 
tion then  much  resembled  that  of  the  so-called  common- 
sense  philosophers.  To  him  an  external  world  was  as 
necessarily  present  in  sense  as  to  them ;  and  his  criticism 
of  Spinosa,  that  the  assumption  in  his  definitions  of  what 
he  meant  to  prove  by  means  of  them  made  his  work  easy, 
may  very  aptly  be  applied  to  the  Esmli  sur  POri^ne.  If  a 
complete  experience  is  given  in  a  single  sensation,  it  will 
be  easy  to  find  it  in  a  succession  of  them.  But  the  TraiU 
de$  SoMoiiofM  marks  an  advance  upon  these  views.  Now  a 
sensation  is  not  jter  se  an  idea.  A  stricter  use  of  analysis 
detects  other  elements  in  ideas.  Condillac  saw  from  the 
fint  that  a  sensation  to  be  an  idea  must  be  represent- 
ative of  something  out  of  the  present  consciousness.  Now 
he  sees  that,  to  be  so,  it  must  either  exist  in  the  memory  or 
be  modified  by  judgments.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  tlie 
sensation  of  a  series  of  sensations,  which  has  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  returning  upon  itself;  or,  in  more  intelligi- 
ble language,  it  must  be  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  synthetic 
unity  of  thonghL  In  the  Origine  Condillac  really  devel- 
ops experience  out  of  perception,  or  sensations  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  ideas.  In  the  TraiU  de$  SeniaiionB  he 
has  come  to  know  that  a  sensation  as  such  is  not  an  idea. 
But  although  he  still  professes  to  develop  all  the  mental 
operations  out  of  sensation,  he  is  as  fjEtr  as  ever  from  bridg- 
inff  over  the  ga^  between  sensations  and  ideas,  or  even  from 
acknowledging  m  his  actual  procedure  the  existence  of  such 
a  ffap  at  all. 

When  Condillac,  largely  owing,  as  he  tells  us,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Mile.  Ferrand,  abandoned  the  position  of  the 
JEaaai  9ur  POrigiMf  that  by  sight  alone  we  can  judge  of  the 
magnitudes,  distances,  Ac.,  of  objects,  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  unstable  equilibrium  between  sensationalism  and  a  very 
different  mode  of  philosophizing.  In  the  ISraiti  dea  Sen- 
Botiom  he  shows  how  these  judgments  are  founded  not  upon 
the  direct  intimations  of  sight,  but  upon  an  association 
that  has  sprung  up  between  the  sensations  which  we  owe 
to  different  senses.  The  mind,  he  sees  clearly,  has  come 
to  deal  with  relations  amon^  sensations.  He  even  goes  the 
length  of  saying  that  the  idea  of  impenetrability  cannot 
be  a  sensation,  but  is  a  judgment  founded  on  sensation. 
He  was  then  on  the  l«rge  of  intellect  proper,  and  within 
sight  of  something  deeper  than  sensation.  The  intelligi- 
ble order  of  things  is  dimlv  seen  by  him  to  be  the  reality 
for  us,  and  he  tries  hard,  in  the  Draili  de$  Senaatums, 
to  show  how  we  become  aware  of  it  through  the  inteiv 
action  of  the  different  senses.  But  just  then  he  falls  back 
again  into  sensationalism.  He  loses  hold  of  judgment  as 
the  all-important  element,  and  conceives  the  senses  in  some 
^itrange  way  to  acquire  a  habit  of  immediately  informing 
us  of  what  a  moment  before  he  saw  it  needed  an  act  of 
judgment  to  reach.  For  an  instant  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
thought  as  constitutive  of  experience.  But  forthwith  tlie 
vision  passes^  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  mysterious  and 
totally  unintelligible  habit  or  instinct  of  sense.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Art  de  Penaer,  he  is  back  again  to  the  gross 
statements  of  the  Origine^  that  we  may  find  in  sensation 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  figure,  and  perceive  as  distinctly 
and  clearly  that  they  do  not  belong  to  us,  or  to  what  in  us 
18  the  subject  of  thought,  but  to  something  outside  of  us. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  his  theory  of  reason  sprang 
out  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  (ot  of  course 
his  p8Vcholo£;y  was  thought  out  before  his  logic.  If  all  is 
sensation,  ancl  we  can  never  get  beyond  sensation,  then  our 
advancing  knowledge  must  be  only  a  ringing  of  the  changes 
upon  the  primary  sensation.  The  latest  results  will  be 
identical  in  the  fullest  sense  with  the  first  beginnings,  and 
all  science  will  be  reduced  to  a  development  of  language, 
a  series  of  idenQc&l  expressions,  to  which  we  are  driven  by 
the  limitation  of  our  faculties  preventing  us  from  seeing 
the  identity  between  remote  termer.  Thus,  in  L*Art  de 
Baiecmnerf  he  shows  at  length  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  necessitated  by 


our  inability  to  see  the  identity  IfHtween  the  idea  we  hart  of 
''measure"  and  that  we  have  3f  the  product  of  the  he^^ 
of  the  triangle  by  half  the  base.  Similarly,  die  argumeni 
in  the  TraiU  dee  SeneationB  is  necessitated  by  our  inability 
to  see  the  essential  identity  between  sensation  and  thought. 
Every  successive  proposition  is  identical  in  idea  with  the 
preceding  one,  and  difiers  from  it  only  in  expression. 
There  is  no  a!dvance  or  development  in  matter.  In  his 
peycholoey  it  is  the  same  sensation  throughout  In  his 
theory  of  reasoning  it  is  always  the  same  idea  throughoat 
The  difference  is  merely  in  form,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how,  in  a  philosophy  which  ncj^lects  intelligible  rela- 
tions, and  ignores  the  truth  that  they  are  constitutive  of 
experience,  form  must  of  necessity  be  degraded  and  become 
mere  form  of  words.  This  is  the  complaint  which  is  urged 
by  Hegel  against  all  the  natural  sciences.  He,  so  to  speak, 
accepts  the  verdict  of  Condillac  upon  them.  So  far  as  they 
attempt  to  prove  anything,  he  says,  they  are  a  mere  string 
of  identical  propositions.  But  to  Hegel  form  was  every- 
thing. The  development  of  the  notion  is  what  oonstitatei 
the  universe;  and  accordingly  he  thought  that  a  different 
formula  of  reasoning  must  be  found  from  any  hitherto 
recognized.  Syllogistic  reasoning  is  not  adequate  to  any 
real  development  of  form.  It  sinks  down  into  a  mere 
change  of  verbal  expression,  as  Condillac  had  asserted, 
while  the  matter  of  thought  is  left  precisely  where  it  was. 
But  matter  is  only  the  potentiality  of  form,  and  form  is 
no  mere  transformation  ot  verbal  expression,  but  an  organic 
growth  of  thought.  Is  there  any  standing  ground  between 
the  identity  of  Condillac.  and  the  dialectic  of  Hesel? 

There  are  many  later  systems  which  it  would  he  inter- 
esting to  compare  with  the  thoughts  of  Condillac,  notablj 
the  psycholo^  of  Beneke,  the  later  views  of  Mr.  Lewes, 
and  the  logical  doctrines  of  Professor  Jevons.  There  is  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  identity  of  Condillac 
and  the  substitution  of  similars  of  Professor  Jevons.  The 
logical  machine  is  almost  like  a  realized  ideal  of  Condil- 
lac; and  Professor  Jevon's  new  system  of  symbols  would 
probably  have  been  hailed  by  Condillac  as  the  lan^  bien 
faitef  the  counterpart  of  algebra,  for  which  he  sighed  m  vain. 

Condillac's  important  work  ,Le  Oommeree  el  U  GoiwenM- 
metU  was  published  in  1776,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Wealth  of  NaiUma  appeared.  The  best  European  econ- 
omists are  said  to  be  now  gravitating  to  the  opinion  that 
Condillac's  is  the  true  conception  of  economic  science.  His 
work  treats  economic  science  as  the  science  of  commerce  or 
exchanges.  It  was  originally  intended  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  but  the  last  never  appeared.  In  the  first  part  he 
develops  the  principles  of  economic  science,  and  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  commerce  or  exchanges.  The  second 
part  considers  the  relations  of  commerce  and  government, 
and  their  reciprocal  influence.  The  third  part  was  to  have 
contained  a  number  of  examples,  to  show  that  his  theories 
had  facts  to  rest  upon  as  well  as  argument.  His  great 
merit  was  to  have  fixed  upon  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
human  mind  as  the  source  of  value.  Hence  he  did  not 
look  on  labor  as  a  cause  of  value.  In  an  exchange  both 
parties  are  gainers,  for  each  gives  what  is  comparatively 
superfluous  to  him  for  what  is  necessary.  Therein,  he 
thinks,  lies  the  spring  of  all  commercial  activity.  Hs 
is  a  strong  free  trader,  and  answers  by  anticipation  Saint 
Simon,  Fourier,  and  their  followers  regarding  the  light  of 
inheritance. 

Condillao  was  a  most  yoluminous  writer.  A  ooUected  editloa 
of  his  works  was  published  in  23  volumes  at  Piuis  in  1798,  and 
was  followed  by  another  in  32  volumes  in  1803.  Several  par- 
tial editions,  containing  those  of  his  works  which  form  A» 
Court  d'  £twie9  for  the  young  duke  of  Parma,^  were  published 

1  Condillac's  opinions  about  education,  which  he  carried  out  in  ths 
Instruction  of  the  youns  duke  of  Parma,  are  interesting  and  Im- 
portant. He  declares  his  method  to  be  the  same  as  that  hj  which 
men  have  created  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  is  rerj  severe  upon  ths 
error  of  cultivating  onlv  the  memory  until  a  supposed  **age  of  rea- 
son "  has  been  reacheo.  The  young  child  b^lns  to  resson,  h« 
thinks,  in  learning  to  use  its  senses,  and  no  delay  shoukl  be  msde 
in  eucouragins  him  to  observe  his  own  mental  processes  and  ths 
facts  around  him.  So  long  as  he  is  unable  to  make  observations  Ibr 
himself  he  should  be  informed  about  those  of  others.  The  tesdier^ 
great  ot^ect  should  be  to  train  his  pupil  to  think,  to  Hod  plessare  in 
mental  exercise,  and  to  frame  Just  ideas.  Condillac  took  the  hint 
as  to  the  right  order  of  studies  from  thA  experience  ot  nations. 
First  he  directed  his  pupil's  attention  to  ihose  •objects  and  stndks 
which  meet  the  primary  wanto  of  man.  Then  he  cultivated  als 
taste.  Finally,  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  speculation.  Hs  ebs^ 
racteristically  regarded  the  arts  of  speaking,  writing,  reasoning,  and 
thinking  as  funaamentally  the  same,  and  reduced  them  all  to  thst 
of  speaking.   Condillao  had  i^rfeot  confldenoe  ia  h^jaettaod^snd 
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;  diftrant  tlniM.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  his  works  ^— ^«va« 
IT  ruriainm  iea  coniiaiffaiieat  AuMatiMt  (1746) ;  TraiU  de*  nff- 
■Mt  (1749);  TraiU  det  «en«altoiM  (1754);  Court  d'itude; 
iblished  in  13  rolames  in  1766,  comprising  the  "  Grammaire/' 
I'Art  d'ierire,"  "I'Art  de  raisonner,"  "TArt  de  penser," 
['Hifltoire  sneienne"  and  ''I'HiBtoire  moderne,"  <M'£tude  de 
listoire,"  and  "  Traits  des  antmaux ;"  a  seqnel  to  the  TraiU 
m  MMMliofw  (1775);  Le  eommeree  et  U  gouvemement  (1776). 
a  Logiqtu,  written  as  an  elementary  treatise  at  the  request  of 
e  Polish  eonncil  of  public  instruction,  appeared  in  1780,  a 
w  months  before  the  author's  death.  La  langue  dea  ealeuU 
IS  not  published  till  1798.  An  English  translation  of  the 
uai  tur  Forigine  by  Thomas  Nugent  was  published  in  1756, 
'owedly  as  a  supplement  to  Looke's  Ettay  on  the  Under- 
tndingm 

Rtferenee* — Louis  Robert,  Lee  Thioriee  logiquet  de  Condillae 
*aris,  1869) ;  F.  Rithori,  Condillae  ou  VEmpirieme  el  le  Ra- 
malieme  (Paris,  1854) ;  Laromiguidre,  Legone  de  Philoeophie, 
iradoxte  de  Condillae ;  George  H.  Lewes,  Hietory  of  Philot' 
)Ay,  Tol.  ii.  (1871);  Whewell's  Philoeophy  of  Dieeovery  (1860); 
iU's  Logicj  book  ii.  chap.  2,  sec.  2.  There  is  an  excellent 
«oant  of  Condillao's  economic  doctrines  in  Maoleod's  2>te- 
>iiary  of  Political  Economy,  See  also  Dugald  Stewart's 
Preliminary  Dissertation  "  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Eney- 
vpmdia  Britanniea,  vol.  1.  p.  172.  (d.  B.) 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
mdiflsement,  in  the  department  of  QerSf  26  miles  from 
ucli,  on  the  Bayse,  a  tributary  of  the  Qaronne,  there 
Dssed  by  two  stone  bridees.  The  church  of  St.  Peter, 
rmerly  a  cathedral,  is  included  among  the  historic  mon- 
nents'of  France,  and  deserves  notice  for  the  height  of 
}  Taalted  roof.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  include 
ooUen  fabrics  and  porcelain;  and  its  trade  is  mainly 
[  rural  produce  and  brandy.  The  nucleus  of  the  place 
as  famished  by  an  abbey,  founded  in  the  10th  century; 
1 1317  it  was  made  a  bishopric  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  and 
1 1549  the  monks  were  appointed  canons  of  the  cathedral. 
1  the  18th  century  it  was  the  centre  of  a  district  called 
ondomois,  which  contained  the  towns  of  Nerac,  Gabaret. 
id  Mont  de  Marsan ;  and  it  possessed  three  convents  ana 
ro  nunneries.  Among  its  celebrities  are  Dupleiz  the  his- 
dan,  and  Montluc  the  leader  of  the  cnisaae  against  the 
Jbigensians.  Bossuet  was  bishop  of  Condom  in  1669. 
bpulaUon  in  1872,  5205. 

CONDOR  (Sareorhamphui  gryphus),  a  New  Worid  vul- 
ire,  and  the  laivest  of  existing  birds,  although  by  no 
leans  attaining  the  dimensions  attributed  to  it  by  early 
riters. .  It  usually  measures  about  4  feet  from  the  point 
r  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  9  feet  between 
le  tips  of  its  wings,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  expanse 
r  wing  never  exceeds  12  feet.  The  head  and  neck  are 
estitute  of  feathere,  and  the  former,  which  is  much  flat- 
bed above,  is  in  the  male  crowned  with  a  caruncle,  or 
)mb,  while  the  skin  of  the  latter  in  the  same  sex  lies  in 
tlds,  forming  a  wattle,  dilatable  at  pleasure.  The  adult 
lumsjge  is  of  a  uniform  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  frill 
r  white  feathers  nearly  surrounding  the  base  of  the  neck, 
od  certain  wing  feathers  which,  especially  in  the  male, 
ave  larse  patches  of  white.  The  middle  toe  is  greatly 
tongatea,  and  the  third  but  slightly  developed,  while  the 
doos  of  all  the  toes  are  comparatively  straight  and  blunt, 
ad  are  thus  of  little  use  as  organs  of  prehension.  The 
male,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  among  birds  of  prey,  is 
nailer  than  the  male. 

The  condor  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  is 
anfined  to  the  region  of  the  Andes,  from  the  Straits  of 
lagellan  to  4^  north  latitude, — the  laivest  condors,  it 
\  said,  being  found  about  the  volcano  of  Oxjuimba,  sit- 
ated  on  the  equator.  It  is  often  seen  on  the  shores  of 
lie  Pacific,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  but  its 
iTorite  haunts  for  roosting  and  breeding  are  at  elevations 
f  10,000  to  16,000  feet.  There,  during  the  months  of 
''ebraary  and  March,  on  inaccessible  ledges  of  rock,  it 
eposits  two  white  eggs,  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  its 
est  consisting  merel;^  of  a  few  sticks  placed  around  the 
ggs.  The  period  of  incubation  lasts  for  seven  weeks,  and 
he  young  are  covered  with  a  whitish  down  until  almost  as 
iLrge  as  their  parents.  They  are  unable  to  fly  till  nearly 
vo  years  old,  and  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after 
aking  wing  to  roost  and  hunt  with  their  parents.  The 
rbite  rufi*  on  the  neck,  and  the  similarly  colored  feathers 

|Ottted  of  lis  success,  although  It  does  not  seem  Terr  appropriate 
<>r  a  child  of  seyen  years,  the  age  of  the  prince.  His  ideas  on  the 
Importance  of  early  attention  to  the  cultiTaLion  of  the  reaaoniug 
Mwen  and  the  educational  uses  of  observation  and  experiment  are 
■r  from  being  obsolete. 
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of  the  wing,  do  not  appear  until  the  compleion  of  the  first 
moulting.  By  preference  the  condor  feeds  on  carrion,  but 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  sheep,  goats,  and  deer,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  hunted  down  oy  the  shepherds,  who, 
it  is  said,  train  their  dogs  to  look  up  and  bark  at  the  con- 
dors as  they  fly  overhead.  They  are  exceedingly  vora^ 
clous,  a  single  condor  of  moderate  size  having  been  known, 
accoitiing  to  Orton,  to  devour  a  calf,  a  sheep,  and  a  dog  in 
a  sinele  week.  When  thus  gorged  with  food,  they  are 
exceedingly  stupid,  and  may  then  be  readily  caught  For 
this  purpose  a  horse  or  mule  is  killed,  and  the  carcase 
surrounded  with  palisades  to  which  the  condors  are  soon 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  food,  for  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  favor  Uie  opinion  that  those  vultures  owe  their 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  carrion  more  to  sight  than  to 
scent.  Having  feasted  themselves  to  excess,  thev  are  set 
upon  by  the  hunters  with  sticks,  and  being  unable,  owing 
to  the  want  of  space  within  tne  i>en,  to  take  ^e  ran 
without  which  they  are  unable  to  rise  on  wing,  they  are 
readily  killed  or  captured.  They  sleep  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  seajcliing  for  food  in  the  clearer  light  of 
morning  and  evening.  They  are  remarkably  heavy  sleepers, 
and  are  readily  captured  by  the  inhabitants  ascending  the 
trees  on  which  they  roost,  and  noosing  them  before  they 
awaken.  Qreat  numbers  of  condors  are  thus  taken  alive, 
and  these,  in  certain  districts,  are  employed  in  a  variety 
of  bull-fighting.  They  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life, 
and  can  exist,  it  is  said,  without  food  ior  over  forty  days. 
Although  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  condor  are  at  the 
level  of  perpetual  snow,  yet  it  rises  to  a  much  greater 
height,  Humooldt  having  observed  it  flving  over  Ghim- 
borazo  at  a  height  of  over  23,000  feet.  "  No  other  living 
creature,"  says  a  recent  traveller  in  the  Andes,  "  can  re- 
move at  pleasure  so  ^reat  a  distance  from  the  earth,  and  it 
seems  to  fiy  and  respire  as  easily  under  the  low  barometric 
pressure,  of  13  inches  as  at  the  sea-«hore.  It  can  dart  in 
an  instant  from  the  dome  of  Chimborazo  to  the  sultry  coast 
of  the  Pacific."  In  walking  it  trails  its  wings  on  the 
g^und,  and  has  an  exceedingly  awkward  gait,  but  on  wing 
the  movements  of  the  condor,  as  it  wheels  in  majestic 
circles,  are  remarkably  graceful.  The  birds  fiap  their 
wings  on  rising  from  the  ground,  but  after  attaining  a 
moderate  elevation  they  seem  to  sail  on  the  air,  Darwin 
having  watched  them  for  half  an  hour  without  once  ob- 
serving a  fiap  of  their  wings.  There  is  a  brown  condor. 
**  condor  pardo,"  which  naturalists  have  generally  regarded 
as  the  young  of  the  "  condor  negro."  Recent  investiga- 
tions have,  however,  proved  it  to  be  a  distinct  species.  It 
has  been  named  Sarcorhamphtu  CBquatorialis, 

CONDORCET,  Marie  Jean  Amtoine  Nicolas  Cab- 
ITAT,  MABquiS  DE,  WES  bom  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy, 
on  the  17th  September,  1743.  He  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  who  took  their  title  from  the  castle  of 
Gondoroet,  near  Nion,  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  Coll^^  in  Rheims  and  at  the  College  of 
Navarre  in  Paris,  and  early  displayed  the  most  varied 
mental  activity.  His  first  public  distinctions  were  pained 
in  the  department  of  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
his  performances  in  analysis  elicited  high  commendation 
from  D^Alembert  and  Clairaut,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the  integral  calculus  which 
obtained  warm  and  general  approbation  from  the  most 
competent  judges.  With  his  many-sided  intellect  and 
richly-endowed  emotional  nature,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  a  mere  specialist,  and  least  of  all  to  be 
a  mere  mathematician.  Philosophy  and  literature  attracted 
him  no  less  than  geometry  or  the  calculus,  and  social 
action,  work  for  the  public  weal,  was  dearer  to  him  than 
any  form  of  intellectual  exercise.  In  the  year  1769  he 
was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  contributions  to  its  memoirs  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  are  on  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  mathematical 
problems.  Being  of  a  very  genial,  susceptible,  and  en- 
thusiastic disposition,  he  was  the  friend  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  oi  his  time,  and  a  zealous  propagator 
of  the  religious  and  political  views  then  current  among  the 
literati  of  France.  I^Alembert.  Turgot,  and  Voltaire,  for 
whom  he  had  great  afifection  and  veneration,  and  by  whom 
he  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed,  contributed  largely 
to  the  formation  of  his  opinions.  His  Lettre  cPun  lahoureur 
de  Picardie  d  M,  Necker  was  written  under  the  inspiration 
of  Turgot,  in  defence  of  free  internal  trade  in  corn.  Hia 
Lettre  Sun  tUohgieny  de.,  was  attributed  to  Voltaire,  being 
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impregnated  throughout  with  the  Voltairian  anti-religious 
spirit.  He  was  iuauced  by  D^Alembert  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  i>reparation  of  the  Bneydop^die,  His  £logei 
da  AeadtmicUM  de  PAcadimie  Bowde  de»  Sdeneea  morU 
dtpuu  1666  'puqvfm  1699  (1773)  gained  him  the  merited 
reputation  of  being  an  eloouent  and  graceful  writer.  He 
was  elected  to  the  perpetual  secretarysliip  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1777,  and  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1782.  Three  years  afterwards  he  published  a 
work  on  the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
probabilities  to  judicial  decisions.  This  work  is  admitted 
to  have  demonstrated  that  the  calculus  had  a  wider  range 
than  had  previously  been  suspected,  and  to  have  perma- 
nently secured  for  its  author  a  aistinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  probability.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  it  greatly  enlarged  and  completely  recast  and  re- 
vised appeami  in  1804,  ten  years  after  his  death,  under 
the  title  of  mbnents  du  ealeui  dea  probabUiUs  et  son  appli- 
eaiion  aux  jeux  de  hcunrd,  d  ia  loterU,  ei  aux  jugemmta  des 
kommea,  Ac.  He  married  in  1786  a  sister  of  Marshal 
Grouchy  and  Madame  Cabanis.  His  wife,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time,  is 
known  in  literature  by  her  excellent  translation  of  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  SenUments,  In  1786  Condorcet 
published  his  Vie  de  Turgot,  and  in  1787  his  Vie  de  Vol- 
taire, Both  works  were  widely  and  eagerly  read,  and  are 
perhaps,  from  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  the  best  of 
Condorcet's  writings. 

The  political  tempest  which  had  been  long  gathering  over 
France  now  began  to  break  and  to  carry  everything  before 
it.  Condorcet  was,  of  course,  at  once  liurried  along  by  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  and  confusion  of  the  Involu- 
tion. He  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  advent  of  democracy, 
and  labored  hard  to  secure  and  hasten  its  triumph.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  writing  pamphlets,  suggesting  reforms, 
and  planning  constitutions.  The  first  poRtical  functions 
which  he  exercised  were  those  of  a  member  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris.  He  was  next  chosen  by  the  Parisians  to 
represent  them  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  then 
appointed  by  that  body  one  of  its  secretaries.  In  this 
capacity  he  drew  up  most  of  its  addresses,  but  seldom 
ascended  the  tribune,  his  pen  bein^  a  more  effective  weapon 
than  his  tong^ae.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  address 
to  the  Furopean  powers  when  they  threatened  France  with 
war.  He  devised  likewise  a  liold  and  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  organization  of  public  instruction,  and  not 
only  brought  it  before  the  Assembly  but  published  an 
exposition  of  it  in  five  elaborate  memoirs.  In  the  Conven- 
tion he  sat  for  the  department  of  the  Aisne.  At  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted  the  king  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  liberty,  and  worthy  of  any  punishment  short  of 
death,  but  recommended  an  appeal  to  the  people.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  which  was 
laid  before  the  Convention  in  February,  1793,  with  an 
elaborate  prefiitorjr  dissertation  of  Condorcet's  composition, 
but  another  was  introduced,  adopted,  and  decreea.  Con- 
doroet's  severe  criticism  of  this  latter  document,  his 
denunciation  of  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Mountain,  led  to 
his  beiuK  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Republic.  He 
was  condemned  and  declared  to  be  Hon  la  lou  Friends 
sought  for  him  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  Madame 
Vernet  Without  even  requesting  to  know  his  name,  this 
truly  heroic  woman,  as  soon  as  she  was  assured  that  he 
was  an  honest  and  virtuous  man.  said,  "Let  him  come, 
and  lose  not  a  moment,  for  while  we  talk  he  may  be 
seized."  When  the  execution  of  the  Girondists  showed 
him  that  his  presence  exposed  his  protectress  to  a  terrible 
danger,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  "I  am 
outlawed,'.'  he  said,  "and  if  I  am  discovered  you  will 
meet  the  same  sad  end  as  myself.  I  raust  not  stay." 
Madame  Vemet's  reply  deserves  to  be  immortal,  and 
should  be  given  in  her  own  words:  "La  Convention, 
Monsieur,  a  le  droit  de  mettre  hors  la  loi :  elle  n'a  pas  le 
pouvoir  ae  mettre  hors  de  i'humanit^;  vous  resterez." 
From  that  time  she  had  his  movements  strictly  watched 
lest  he  should  attempt  to  quit  her  house.  It  was  partly  to 
turn  his  mind  from  the  idea  of  attempting  this,  by  occupy- 
ing it  otherwise,  that  his  wife  and  some  of  his  friends,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Madame  Vernet,  prevailed  on  him  to 
engage  m  the  composition  of  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known — the  Eequieae  d^un  tableau  historimte  des  proar^  de 
fetprit  hvmain.    Certain  circumstances  having  led  him 


to  believe  that  the  house  of  Madame  Vernet,  21  Hoe 
Servandoni,  was  suspected  uid  watched  by  his  enemies,  li& 
b^  a  fatally  successful  artifice,  bafflod  the  yigiiance  of 
his  generous  friend  and  escaped.  Disappointed  in  findinip 
even  a  nisht's  shelter  at  the  chateau  of  one  whom  he  had 
befriended,  he  had  to  hide  for  three  days  and  nights  in 
the  thickets  and  stone-quarries  of -Clamart.  On  the  eveoios 
of  the  7th  April,  1794— not,  as  Carlyle  sa^  on  a  "  bleareS 
May  morning," — with  garments  torn,  with  wounded  leg, 
with  famish^  looks,  he  entered  a  tavern  in  Uie  villsee 
named,  and  called  for  an  omelette.  "  How  many  eggs  In 
your  omelette?"  "A  dozen."  What  is  your  trade T 
"A  carpenter."  "Carpenters  have  not  hands  like  these^ 
and  do  not  ask  for  a  dozen  egm  in  an  omelette."  When 
his  papers  were  demanded  he  had  none  to  show ;  when  his 
person  was  searched  a  Horace  was  found  on  him.  The 
villagers  seized  him,  bound  him,  haled  him  forthwith 
on  bleeding  feet  towards  Bourg-la-Reine ;  he  fainted 
by  the  way,  was  set  on  a  horse  offered  in  pity  by  a 
passing  peasant,  and,  at  the  journey^  end,  was  cast 
into  tlie  cold,  damp  prison-cell.  When  the  jailen 
looked  in  on  the  morning  his  body  lay  dead  on  the 
floor.  Whether  he  had  died  from  suffering  and  exhaw- 
tion,  from  apoplexy,  or  from  poison,  is  an  undetermined 
question. 

Condorcet  held  many  opinions  which  comparatively 
few  will  be  found  ready  to  indorse,  hui  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  most  sincere,  generous,  and  noble-mmded  man. 
He  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  ardent  in  his  love  of 
human  good,  and  ever  ready  to  undertake  labor  or  en- 
counter danger  on  behalf  of  the  philanthropic  plans  which 
his  fertile  mind  contrived  and  his  benevolent  heart  in- 
spired. He  lived  at  a  time  when  calumny  was  rife,  and 
various  slanders  were  circulated  regarding  him,  but  for- 
tunately the  slightest  examination  proves  them  to  have 
been  inexcusable  fabrications.  That  while  openly  oppos- 
ing royalty  he  was  secretly  soliciting  the  office  of  tutor  to 
the  Dauphin ;  that  he  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the 
Doc  de  la  Rochefoucauld ;  or  that  he  sanctioned  the  hom- 
ing of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  learned  congregations, 
are  stories  which  can  be  distinctly  shown  to  be  utterly  on- 
true. 

Condorcefs  phUoeophical  fame  is  chiefly  associated  with 
the  work  which  he  wrote  when  lying  concealed  from  the 
emissaries  of  Robespierre  in  the  house  of  Madame  Vernet 
With  the  vision  of^  the  guillotine  before  him,  witli  con- 
fusion and  violence  around  him,  he  comforted  himself  bj 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  evils  of  life  had  arisen  from 
a  conspiracy  of  priests  and  rulers  against  their  fellows,  and 
from  tne  bad  laws  and  institutions  which  ther  had  succeed- 
ed in  creating,  but  that  the  human  race  would  finally  ooo- 
quer  its  enemies  and  completely  free  itself  of  its  evils. 
His  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  a  human  perfectibility 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  continuous  progress  in  the 
post,  and  must  lead  to  indefinite  progress  in  the  future. 
He  represents  man  as  starting  from  the  lowest  sla^  of 
barbarism,  with  no  superiority  over  the  other  animals 
which  does  not  result  airectly  from  superiority  of  bodily 
organization,  and  as  advancing  uninterruptedly,  at  a  mors 
or  leas  rapid  rate,  in  the  path  of  enlightenment,  virtue,  and 
happiness.  The  stages  which  the  human  race  has  already 
gone  through,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great  ^ochs  of 
history,  are  regarded  as  nine  in  number.  The  nist  three 
can  confessedly  be  described  only  oonjecturally  from  general 
observations  as  to  the  development  of  the  human  facnltiei^ 
and  the  analogies  of  savage  life.  In  the  first  epoch,  men 
are  united  into  hordes  of  hunters  and  fishers,  who  acknow- 
ledge in  some  decree  public  authority  and  the  elaims  of 
family  relationship,  and  who  make  use  of  an  articulate 
language.  In  the  second  epoch — tlie  pastoral  state— prop 
erty  is  introduced,  and  along  with  it  inequality  of  oonai- 
tions,  and  even  slavery,  but  also  leisure  to  cultivate  in^ 
telligence,  to  invent  some  of  the  simpler  arts,  and  to  ao> 

auire  some  of  the  more  elementary  truths  of  science.  In 
le  third  epoch — the  agricultural  state — as  leisure  and 
wealth  are  greater,  labor  better  distributed  and  applied 
and  the  means  of  communication  increased  and  extended, 
progress  is  still  more  rapid.  With  the  invention  of 
alphabetiod  writing  the  conjectural  part  of  history  closes 
and  the  more  or  lees  authenticated  part  commences.  The 
fourth  and  the  fifth  epochs  are  represented  as  correspoo^ 
ing  to  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Middle  Aps  are  divided 
into  two  epochs,  the  former  of  which  terminates  with  tb» 
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CnusdeB)  and  the  latter  with  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  eighth  epoch  extends  from  the  invention  of  printing 
to  the  revolaUon  in  the  method  of  philosophic  thinking 
iocomplished  bj^  Descartes.  And  the  ninth  epoch  begins 
with  that  great  intellectoal  revolution,  and  ends  with  the 
^jeat  political  and  moral  Revolution  of  1789,  and  is 
illostrioos,  according  to  Condorcet,  throngh  the  discovery 
of  the  true  system  of  the  physical  universe  by  Newton,  of 
hnman  nature  by  Locke  ana  Condillac,  and  of  society  by 
Turgot,  Prio&  and  Bousseau.  There  is  an  epoch  of  the 
future — a  tenth  epoch, — and  the  most  original  part  of  Con- 
doreet's  treatise  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  it.  After  in- 
sisting that  general  laws  regulative  of  the  past  warrant 
general  inferences  as  to  the  future,  he  argues  that  the 
three  tendencies  which  the  entire  history  of  the  past 
chows  will  be  characteristic  features  of  the  future  are : — 
n)  the  destruction  of  ineauality  between  nations;  (2)  the 
descroction  of  inequality  tietween  classes ;  and  (3)  the  im- 
provement of  individuals,  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of 
numan  nature  itself— intellectually,  morally,  and  physic- 
ally. These  propositions  have  been  much  misunderstood. 
The  equalitv  to  which  he  represents  nations  and  individ- 
uals as  tenaing  is  not  absolute  equality,  but  equality  of 
freedom  and  of  rights.  It  is  that  equality  which  would 
make  the  inequality  of  the  natural  advantages  and  fac- 
ulties of  each  community  and  person  beneficial  to  all. 
Nations  and  men,  he  thinks,  are  equal,  if  equally  free, 
and  are  all  tending  to  equality  because  all  tending  to  free- 
dom. As  to  indefinite  perfectibility,  he  nowhere  denies 
that  progress  is  conditioned  both  by  the  constitution  of 
humanity  and  the  character  of  its  surroundings.  But 
he  affirms  that  these  conditions  are  compatible  with 
endless  progress,  and  that  the  human  mind  can  as- 
sign no  fixed  limits  to  its  own  advancement  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  or  even  to  the  prolongation  of  bodily 
life. 

lie  book  of  Ck)ndorcet  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  ex- 
cessive hopefulness,  and  contains  numerous  errors  of  de- 
tail, which  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  written.  Its  value  lies  entirely  in  its  general 
ideas.  Its  chief  defects  spring  from  its  author's  narrow 
and  ^atical  aversion  to  all  philosophy  which  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  world  exclusively  on  mechanical 
and  sensational  ]jrinciples,  to  all  religion  whatever,  and 
especially  to  Christianity  and  Christian  institutions,  and 
to  monarchy. . 

Of  the  two  editions  of  Gondorcet's  works  which  have  been 

Sablifhed,  the  earlier  is  in  21,  and  the  later,  to  whioh  is  pre- 
xed  a  Biographie  de  Cfandoreet,  by  M.  Arago,  is  in  10  volumes. 
There  is  an  able  essay  on  Condoroet  in  Mr.  J.  Morley's  Critxeal 
MiaeellaniM,  On  Condoroet  as  an  histoi  ical  philosopher  see  A. 
Comte's  Court  de  PKilowphxt  Potitive,  iv,  252-253,  and  Sytt^me 
d€  PoliHqu€  Pontive,  iv.,  Appendioe  0£n€ral,  109-111 ;  Lan- 
rentTs  Stude;  zii.  121-120,*  Morley's  Crit.  Mue,,  89-110;  and 
Flint's  Philoaophy  of  Hutory  in  France  and  Germany,  i. 
125-188.  (R.  F.) 

CONDOTTIEBL  The  condottieri  (Italian,  amdoUiere, 
captain,  from  condoUa,  conduct^  eofu2iirre,  to  lead :  Latin, 
amdueere)  were  leaders  of  military  companies,  often  nu- 
merous enough  to  constitute  a  laige  army,  which  they  used 
to  hire  oat  to  carry  on  the  wars  of  the  Italian  states.  The 
condottieri  played  a  very  important  part  in  Italian  history 
durins  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  especially  from  the 
middle  of  the  14th  to  the  middle  of  the  15th.  The  ex- 
planation of  their  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  special 
circumstances  of  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  republics  and  lordships  into  which  the  country 
was  divided  were  incessantly  engaji^ed  in  war,  while  the 
arts  of  peace  and  luxury  were  cultivated  to  such  a  de^ee 
that  the  military  spirit  of  the  people  had  greatly  declined 
In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  many  cities, 
such  as  Milan,  tyrants  had  begun  to  supersede  the  ola 
republican  governments,  and  they  found  it  much  safer  to 
engage  a  mercenary  army  to  fight  their  battles  than  to  arm 
their  own  subjects.  Soldiers  of  foreign  armies,  which  then 
as  afterwards  not  seldom  overran  the  Italian  soil,  did  not 
always  return,  but  often  stayed  with  their  feudal  leaders, 
and  lived  at  free  quarters.  Montreal  d'Albano,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Provence,  was  the  first  to  give  a  definite  form 
to  these  lawless  bands.  A  severe  discipline  and  an  elab- 
orate organization  were  introduced  within  the  company 
itself,  while  in  their  relations  to  the  people  the  most  bar- 
baric license  was  permitted.    Montreal  himself  was  put  to 


death  at  Rome  by  Cola  di  Riensi,  and  Count  Lando  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  The  Grand  Company,  as  it  was 
called,  soon  numbered  about  7000  cavalry  and  1600  select 
infantry,  and  was  for  some  years  the  terror  of  Italy.  They 
seem  to  have  been  Germans  chieflv.  On  the  conclusion 
(1360)  of  the  peace  of  Bretigny  between  England  and 
France,  Sir  John  Hawk  wood,  an  able  general,  led  an  army 
of  English  mercenaries,  called  the  White  Company,  into 
Italy,  which,  in  the  service  of  Pisa,  and  afterwards  of 
Florence,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  confused  intermin- 
able wars  of  tlie  next  thirty  years.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  the  Italians  hegAn  to  organise  armies  of  the  same 
description,  the  first  of  importance  being  the  company  of 
St  GeoTKe,  originated  by  Alberigo,  count  of  Barbiano.  The 
defeat  of  the  German  emperor,  Rupert,  by  the  great  con- 
dottiere,  Jacopo  del  Verme,  due  to  the  superior  equipment 
and  oi^anization  of  the  Italian  army,  taught  ^he  nortliem 
barbarians  to  respect  the  skill  of  the  south.  Shortly  after^ 
the  oi^^nisation  of  these  mercenary  armies  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  Sfona  Attendolo,  condottiere  in 
the  service  of  Naples,  who  had  been  a  peasant  of«the 
Romagna,  and  by  his  rival  Bracdo  di  Montone  in  the 
service  of  Florence.  The  army  and  the  renown  of  Sforxa 
were  inherited  by  his  son  Francesco  Sforza,  who  married  a 
natural  daughter  of  one  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  conducted 
the  wars  of  that  city  against  Venice,  and  eventually  became 
duke  of  Milan  (1450),  which  his  family  continued  to  rule 
for  some  generations.  Less  fortunate  was  another  great 
condottiere,  Carmagnola,  who  first  served  one  of  the  Vis- 
conti, and  then  conducted  the  wars  of  Venice  against  his 
former  masters,  but  at  last  awoke  the  suspicion  of  the 
Venetian  oligarchy,  and  was  put  to  death  before  the  palace 
of  St.  Mark  (1432).  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
when  the  large  cities  had  gradually  swallowed  up  the  small 
states,  and  Italy  itself  was  drawn  into  the  eeneral  current 
of  European  politics,  and  became  the  battle-field  of  powerful 
armies, — French,  Spanish,  and  German, — the  condottieri 
disappeared.  The  soldiers  of  the  condottieri  were  almost 
entirely  cavalry,  and  were  clad  in  armor  from  head  to  foot* 
Not  being  connected  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
fought  bv  any  of  the  ordinary  ties  of  humanity,  and  given 
up  to  all  the  license  of  the  worst  profession  in  the  world, 
they  were  a  dreadful  scourge  wherever  they  went.  They 
were  always  ready  to  change  sides  at  the  prospect  of  higher 
pay.  And  as  they  were  connected  with  each  other  by  the 
interest  of  a  common  profession,  and  the  possibility  that 
the  enemy  of  to-day  might  be  the  friend  ana  fellow-soldier 
of  to-morrow,  their  battles  were  often  as  bloodless  as  they 
were  theatrical.  Splendidly  eouipped  armies  of  several 
thousand  strong  were  known  to  nght  for  several  hours  with 
hardly  the  loss  of  a  man.  (See  Symoi^ds's  Eenaiuanee  m 
Italy :  the  Age  <^  the  Detpots,  ch.  ii.) 

CONECTE,  Thomab,  a  French  Carmelite  monk  and 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Rennes.  He  travelled  through 
Flanders  and  Picardy,  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
and  the  extravagant  dress  of  the  women,  especially  their 
lofty  head-dresses,  or  Aenntns.  He  ventured  to  teach  that 
he  who  is  a  true  servant  of  God  need  fear  no  Papal  curse, 
that  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  corrupt,  and  that  marriage  is 
permissible  to  the  dei^gy,  of  whom  only  some  have  the  gift 
of  continence.  He  was  listened  to  by  immense  congr^;a- 
tions ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  seen  in  private.  From  Flanders,  where  his 
sumptuary  reform  disappeared  with  his  departure,  he  passed 
to  Italy,  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  Nicolas  Kenton, 
provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  he  introduced  several  changes 
into  the  rules  of  that  order.  But  at  length  he  was  seized 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  condemned,  and  burnt  for  hetesy 


CONEGLIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Treviso,  on  the  River  Mutega,  with  a  station  on  the  rail- 
way from  Venice  to  Trieste,  about  36  miles  north  of  the 
former  city.  It  is  commanded  by  a  large  castle  on  a  neigh* 
borins  height,  and  it  possesses  a  cathedral,  two  conventual 
buildings,  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  tri- 
umphal arch  erected  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
of  Austria.  Several  of  the  private  houses  were  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Pordenone;  and  the  cathedral  and  the 
church 'of  S.  Fiore  preserve  the  handiwork  of  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  an  eminent  artist  bom  in  the  town.  Marshal 
Mouncey  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Conegliano.  PopulatioD 
about  6000. 
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CONFARREATIO— CONFESSION. 


OONFARREATIO,  a  ceremony  observed  among  the 
ancient  Romans  at  the  nuptials  of  those  persons  more  par- 
ticularly whose  children  were  destined  to  be  vestal  virgins 
or  flamines  diaUs.  Confarreatio  was  the  most  solemn  of 
the  three  forms  of  marriage,  but  in  later  times  the  cere- 
mony fell  into  disuse,  and  Cicero  mentions  but  two, 
namely,  coemipiio  and  uma.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sharing  a  cake  of 
salted  wheaten  bread  (Jar  or  panis  farreus)^  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pontifex  moximitt,  or  flamen  dialis,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  This  form  of  marriage  could  only 
be  dissolved  by  another  equally  solemn  ceremony,  which 
was  called  di^arreaiio.  The  names  patrimi  and  matrimi 
were  applied  to  children  sprung  from  this  kind  of  mar- 
riage. 

CONFECTIONERY,  a  term  of  rather  vague  applica- 
tion, but  which  mav  be  held  to  embrace  all  preparations 
which  have  sugar  for  their  basis  or  principal  ingredient. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  said  to  include  the  preservation  of 
fruits  by  means  of  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  jams  and 
jellies,  the  art  of  preparing  fruit-syrups  and  pastes,  ices, 
and  sweetened  beverages,  in  addition  to  the  various  man- 
ufactures in  which  sugar  is  the  more  prominent  and  prin- 
cipal ingredient.  The  variety  of  the, preparations  thus 
indicated  is  unlimited;  and  we  can  here  but  notice  the 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  preparations,  such 
as  lozenges,  comfits,  &c.,  which  now  constitute  an  extensive 
industry. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  sugar  is  prepared  as  a  sweet 
for  eating  is  that  of  lozengti.  These  are  simply  refined 
sugar  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  mixed  with  dissolved 
gum,  and  flavored  with  essential  oil  or  other  ingredients. 
The  appliances  for  making  lozenges  on  the  large  scale,  and 
the  processes  through  which  the  materials  pass,  are  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  used  in  biscuit  baking.  The  fine 
loaf  suffar  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  between  a  pair 
of  milutones,  after  which  it  is  mixed  with  dissolved  gum 
arable  sufficient  to  form  a  very  stifi*  dough,  and  the  whole 
IS  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a  mechanical  mixer  similar 
to  Vicker's  dough-mixine  machine  (see  Bakiko).  The 
doughy  mass  is  then  rendered  homogeneous  and  reduced 
to  a  uniform  cake  by  repeatedly  passing  pieces  backward 
and  forward  between  a  pair  of  heavy  metal  rollers,  the  sur- 
faces being  kept  from  aahering  by  being  dusted  with  starch 
flour.  The  cake,  when  sufficiently  spre^  out,  is  transferred 
to  a  piece  of  tough  web  paper,  and  passed  by  an  intermit- 
tent motion  under  a  frame  of  cutters  of  the  size  and  form 
of  the  lozenges  to  be  formed.  These  punch  out  and  take 
op  the  lozenees,  and  when  the  tube  of  the  cutters  is  well 
filled,  the  whole  frame  is  turned  over,  and  the  cut  out 
lozenges  emptied  into  a  tray.  The  scrap  passes  along  on 
the  web,  ana  is  again  rolled  out  into  cakes  with  the  paste 
from  the  mixer.  Notliing  further  is  done  with  the 
lozenges  than  allowing  them  to  dry  and  harden  on  trays 
in  racks  in  a  heated  apartment  Lozenges  are  colored 
and  flavored  with  a  great  variety  of  ingredients,  which 
are  added  in  proper  proportions  with  the  dissolves  gum. 
Medicated  lozenges  of  many  kinds  are  in  extensive  use, 
the  various  medicinal  ingredients  being  similarly  incor- 
porated with  the  gum. 

Hard  confections,  or  comfits,  constitute  the  second  leading 
variety  of  confectionery.  To  make  these  a  core  or  centre 
of  some  kind  is  required,  and  this  may  consist  either  of  a 
seed  or  fruit,  as  a  coriander  or  an  almond ;  or  it  may  be 
a  small  lozenge,  as  in  the  case  of  pan  drops.  Around  such 
a  core  are  deposited  successive  layers  of  sugar,  and  tliere  is 
no  limit  to  the  size  to  which  such  comfits  may  be  made. 
The  cores  are  placed  in  large  copper  pans  or  vessels,  which 
are  geared  to  revolve  at  an  inclined  angle,  so  that  by  their 
revolution  their  contents  keep  constantly  in  motion,  tum- 
bling over  each  other.  The  copper  pans  are  revolved  by 
steam  or  other  power^  and  they  are  Kept  hot  by  a  steam 
jacket  or  double  casing,  into  which  steam  is  admitted 
uirough  the  centre  on  which  the  pans  revolve.  A  pure 
strained  syrup  of  sugar  is  prepared,  a  quantity  of  which  is 
periodically  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  i>au  as  they  ap- 
pear to  get  dry,  and  after  receiving  a  certain  coating,  the 
comfits  in  progress  of  manufacture  are  removed  to  dry  and 
harden  for  some  time.  The  comfits  thus  receive  alternate 
coatings  in  the  pan  and  drprings  till  they  attain  the  size 
wanted,  when  they  are  finished  with  a  coating  of  thin 
syrup,  which  may  be  colored  if  required,  and  long  con- 
iinaed  friction  in  the  pan.    After  hardening  in  a  drying 


apartment  these  comfits  are  ready  for  use.  A  great  variety 
of  seeds  and  fruits  are  used  as  cores,  the  principal  of  whico 
are  almonds,  caraways,  corianders,  cloves,  cassia,  pistachios^ 
and  perfumed  cherry  kernels. 

Many  forms  of  confection  are  prepared  from  solutions  of 
suffar,  which  are  boiled  up  to  the  point  of  crvstallization. 
Of  these  ordinary  tuffor  eandy,  or  crystallized  sugar,  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  It  is  prepared  from  solutions  of 
either  brown  or  refined  sugar,  to  the  latter  of  which  cochi- 
neal or  some  other  coloring  ingredient  is  frequently  added. 
These  solutions,  when  boilra  to  a  proper  degree,  are  poured 
into  moulds  across  which  at  sufficient  intervals  are  stretched 
pieces  of  string.  The  sugar  gradually  crystallizes  from  its 
solution  on  the  sides  of  the  mould  and  on  the  string,— it 
being  in  the  mean  time  kept  in  an  apartment  heated  from 
90*»  to  100*»  Fahr.  When  sufficiently  deposited,  the  re- 
maining liquor  is  drained  off,  and  the  crystals  removed 
and  dried  in  a  high  uniform  heat.  Fondants,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  the  French  confectioners  excel,  are  made 
from  solutions  boiled  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  prop- 
erly colored  and  flavored,  and  cast  into  moulds  made  of 
starch.  Sugar  drops  are  made  from  fine  sugar  mixed  with 
a  small  proimrtion  of  water  and  coloring  and  flavoring  ma- 
terial as  desired.  The  mixture  is  dissolved  by  heat  without 
allowing  it  to  boil,  and  it  is  then  poured  in  separate  drops 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  they  quickly  set  and  harden. 

What^  is  termed  boiled  sugar,  that  is,  sugar  which  has 
been  boiled  till,  on  cooling  and  hardening,  it  assumes  a 
glassy  appearance  and  fracture,  is  the  basis  of  anotlier  ex- 
tensive variety  of  confectionery.  Of  this  class  barley  sugar 
is  the  type  and  simplest  example.  It  merely  consists  of 
sugar  boiled  as  above  indicatea,  flavored  with  a  little  oil 
of  lemon,  ^ured  on  a  marble  slab,  cut  into  strips,  and 
rolled  or  twisted  into  sticks.  Boiled  sugar  is  prepared  in 
innumerable  fanciful  forms  by  passing  it,  while  still  in  a 
viscous  condition,  through  small  machines  in  which  paira 
of  brass  rollers,  having  patterns  sunk  in  their  surface, 
stamp  these  patterns  in  the  plastic  materiaL  It  is  also 
worked  up  into  the  form  of  oalls,  plaited  into  coils,  and 
formed  into  party-colored  stalks,  &c.  By  vigorous  and 
lone-continuea  drawing  out  of  boiled  sugar,  while  it  is  in 
a  plastic  condition,  the  molecular  structure  of  the  material 
is  changed,  and  from  beins  glassy  and  transparent  it  be- 
comes opaque,  porous,  ana  granular  in  appearance.  In 
this  way  the  preparation  known  as  rock  is  manufactured. 
Various  preparations  of  chocolate  are  largely  used  as  cod- 
fectionery  (see  Chocolate). 

CONFESSION  is  a  verbal  acknowledgment  of  sin. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  custom,  on  the  annual  feant 
of  expiation,  for  tlie  high  priest  to  make  confession  of  sins 
to  Grod  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.  Besides  this 
general  confession,  the  Jews  were  enjoined,  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  their  religion,  to  confess  their  sins  individually  to 
God.  Herein,  indeed,  la^  one  marked  and  leading  feature 
of  difierence  between  their  creed  and  that  of  the  heathen 
around  them.  The  Jew  was  taught  to  regard  his  Maker 
as  a  merciful  God,  who  forgives  sm  (Mic.  vii.  18,  19;  Isa. 
Ivii.  16-19).  While,  however,  the  contrite  heart  was  io- 
sisted  on  as  the  all-important  element  on  man's  part,  out- 
ward signs  of  humiliation  were  valued  as  tokens  and  man- 
ifestations of  the  inward  sentiment,  as  is  seen  in  such  casa 
as  those  of  David,  Ahab,  and  the  captives  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (2  Sam.  xii.  16:  1  Kings  xxii.  27;  Neh.  ix. 
2,  3).  Such  conduct  implied  admission  of  wrong-doing 
before  man  as  well  as  before  heaven.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  19),  acknowledgment  before  man 
was  demanded.  In  others,  as  in  those  involving  sin  or 
trespass  ofierings,  some  d^ree  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
priest  seems  to  be  implied  (Lev.  iv.  v.).  Kestitution  of 
thin^  stolen,  and  general  reparation  for  injustice  were  also 
enjoined  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  15,  &c.)  as  evidences  of  sincerity. 

In  the  Christian  church  public  offenders  were  from  an 
earljr  period  put  to  open  penance.  We  find  St  Paul  en- 
joining this,  but  subsequently  interceding  that  the  ofiender 
be  not  dealt  with  too  severely  (1  Cor.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  7). 
The  growth  of  private  (or  amrvmUar)  confession  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace.  Even  those  who  would  be  most  inclined  to 
represent  it  as  primitive  admit  that  for  the  first  three  cen 
turies  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  anv  such  practice; 
and  though  they  would  fain  attribute  such  silence  to  per- 
secution, or  to  the  reserve  known  as  the  discwlvM.  araaii, 
they  seem  inclined  to  admit  that  private  confession  was  i6 
development,  and  grew  up  gradually.    Passages  from  ths 
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fitffaera,  such  as  St.  Cypriao,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nvma,  and  others,  recommending;  the  practice,  have  to  be 
oontronted  with  the  small  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
works  of  St.  Auffostine  and  the  strong  declarations  of  St. 
Chrysoetom  on  ute  sufBciency  of  confession  to  God.  But 
the  practice  gradually  became  more  common,  eBpeciall^  in 
the  West,  and  more  a  matter  of  rule  and  precept ;  until  at 
lengthy  in  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  1215,  it  was  enjoined  upon  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  once  a  year,  by  the  fomous  21st 
canon,  banning  with  the  words,  Omnia  uiriusoue  sexua 
fdelia.  The  medieval  church  of  the  West  nzed  the 
number  of  sacraments  as  seven,  and  insisted  on  auricular 
confession  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
Confession  and  absolution  was  reserved  for'  the  priesthood. 
Yet  a  certain  recognition  of  a  quasi-priestly  power,  resid- 
ing in  the  church  at  large,  and  m  some  sense  therefore  in 
the  laity,  appears  in  the  Boman  office-books,  and  we  find 
lavmen,  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  confessing  and  ab- 
solving each  other.  ^An  instance  occurs  in  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  admirable  of  French  biographies.  Join- 
ville's  Life  of  St.  IJouis.)  Bussia  appears  now  to  be  the 
ooontiy  where,  at  least  in  theory,  confession  is  most  in- 
sisted upon,  as  a  certificate  of  annual  confession  (often,  it 
is  said,  purchased)  is  a  condition  of  being  a  witness  in 
codrt. 

At  the  Beformation  the  reformed  communities  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  enforced  auricular  confession,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  were  equally  unanimous 
in  reprobating  its  use  in  cases  where  it  was  sought  by  the 
free  choice  of  penitents.  The  Augsburg  Confession  (part  i. 
art.  11)  retains  it,  and  Melanchthon  asserts  that  many 
frequently  availed  themselves  of  it.  Luther  did  not  even 
denv  its  claim  to  a  sacramental  character ;  nor  has  it  ever 
died  out  amon|p  the  Lutherans.  But  the  sacramental 
character  is  denied  by  Calvin  and  the  Calvinistic  churches 
^erally.  Peter  Martyr,  Chamier,  and  others  seem  to 
identify  absolution  with  the  preaching  of  God's  Word. 
Nevertheless  absolution  still  retained,  for  a  long  time,  a 
disciplinarian  character  even  among  these  bodies.  Thus 
we  nnd  the  Scottish  ministers  offering  absolution  to  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  before  his  execution  at  Edinbui^gh  on 
May  21,  1650;  and  his  refusal  seems,  according  to  the 
historian  Bnrtonfto  have  influenoed  his  enemies  in  the 
matter  of  the  sepulture  granted  to  his  remains.  Private 
confession  also  finds  a  place  in  the  English-prayer-book  and 
homilies.  Before  the  Bevolution  of  1688  it  was  so  far 
common  that  we  find  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of 
His  Own  Tknts,  naming  this  or  that  clergyman  as  confessor 
in  the  family  of  such  and  such  a  nobleman.  To  divulge 
anythins  thus  confided  is  as  strictly  forbidden  in  the 
reformea  English  as  in  the  mediieval  or  modem  Boman 
churdi,  thougn  an  exception  is  made  in  the  English  canons 
in  the  case  of  such  crimes  as  might  endanger  the  life  of  the 
recipient  of  the  confession  by  making  him  an  accessory  in 
the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  connection  of  confession  with  casuistry  and  with  the 
morality  of  nations,  cannot  be  discussed  here.  As  regards 
cnsoistry,  it  must  suffice  to  allude  to  the  great  name  of 
Pascal,  and  the  controversy  arising  out  of  his  celebrated 
Ldtrea  ProvindaleB,  The  question  of  its  efiect  on  morality 
is  still  more  complex  and  difficult  to  estimate.  As  a 
rale,  we  may  expect  to  find  its  influence  well  spoken 
of  by  Boman  Catholics  and  the  reverse  in  the  opposite 
\ampe ;  nevertlieless,  some  Protestant  writers,  as  Hallam, 
ind  perhaps  Sismondi,  appear  to  view  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  tolerance  and  even  favor,  while  some  Boman 
Catholic  writers  (e.^.,  Vitellaschi,  under  the  pseudonym 
Pamponio  Leto),  on  the  contrary,  seein  inclined  to  censure 
at  any  rate  its  extreme  development  in  the  form  of  direc- 
tion, as  injurious  to  proper  self-reliance  and  independence 
of  character. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  the  terms  confessor  and  eon- 
fetsumal  are  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  very  distinct 
aeoses,  which  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  context  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  statement  that  a  given  priest  is  the 
confessor — say  of  the  king  of  Spain — means,  of  course, 
that  he  is  the  person  to  whom  that  sovereign  confesses ; 
but  the  term  found  simply  after  a  name,  as  "^St  Leonard, 
oonfessor,"  means  that  the  person  so  designated  underwent 
more  or  less  of  sufiering  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  faith, 
though  he  may  not  have  been  an  actual  martyr.  This 
latter  sense  is  the  usual  one  in  ancient  writers.    In  like 


manner  the  term  confessional^  which  is  now  commonly 
employed  to  signify  the  structure  placed  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  confessions,  meant 
originally,  in  Christian  antiquity,  the  place  where  a  martyr 
had  been  buried.  It  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  tomb 
built  over  a  spot  thus  hallowed  either  in  the  crypt  or  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  church. 

The  authoritiea  on  the  aubjeot  embrace,  as  haa  been  aeeik, 
acts  of  councils,  confessions  of  faith,  and  an  abundance  of  eon- 
troveraial  works.  The  foreign  Reformers — Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  ZwingU — ^bave  all  touched  upon  it  in  their  writinga. 
Among  Anglican  works  may  be  named  Jewel's  Apology,  and 
Marshall's  Penitential  DiBcipline  of  the  Early  Church  (repub- 
lished in  the  Anglo-Catholio  Library,  1844),  and  variona 
modern  Catena  of  authorities,  as  Gray's  Statement  on  Confeanon, 
The  Roman  Catholic  view  is  set  forth  in  such  works  as  Elee'a 
Doffmatik  and  History  of  Dogmas  (Mayence,  1834,  1838),  and 
Martigny'a  Dietionnaire  dee  antiquitie  chrftiennety  Paris,  1866, 
The  subject  Is  a  prominent  one  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  for  tne  fourth  Lateran  Council  the  student  may 
refer  to  Labb6'a  Concilia  (tom.  vii.,  Paria,  1714).      (j.  g.  c.) 

CONFIBMATION,  an  ecclesiastical  term  denoting  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  admission  of  baptized  persons  to 
the  enjoyment  of  full  Christian  privil^es.  The  antiouily 
of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  the  older  writers,  carried  as  nigh 
as  the  apostles,  and  founded  upon  their  example  and 
practice.  In  the  primitive  church  the  ceremony  was 
performed  immediately  after  baptism,  if  the  bishop  were 
present  at  the  solemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  through- 
out the  East,  it  still  accompanies  baptism;  but  the 
Boman  Catholics  make  it  a  distinct  and  independent 
sacrament  Seven  years  is  the  stated  but  not  tne  uni- 
form age  for  confirmation.  The  view  put  forth  in  the 
English  prayer-book  is,  that  the  person  confirmed  releases 
his  godfather  and  godmother,  by  taking  upon  himself  the 
baptismal  vows  in  their  place, — an  aspect  of  the  matter  not 
apparently  recognized  in  the  ancient  church,  which  re- 
garded it  almost  exclusively  as  a  means  of  grace  and  a 
? reparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
'his  ordinance  is  usually  reserved  for  the  bbhop  only.  It 
has,  however,  always  been  a  moot  pnoint,  whether  he  may 
not  dele^te  a  presbyter  to  perform  it  for  him.  Such  del- 
egation IS  not  uncommon  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  but  is 
practically  unknown  in  the  West  The  Calvinbts  (in  com- 
mon with  most  non-episcopal  communities)  have  always 
rejected  confirmation. 

CONFUCIUS,  the  famous  sage  of  China  (650  or  551- 
478  B.  c).  They  are  very  few  among  all  the  millions  of 
the  Chinese  people  who  would  not  heartily  repeat  the  lines 
with  which  tne  nrst  paragraph  in  a  popular  history  of  the 
sage  concludes: — 

"  Gonfucina !  Confucius  I     How  great  was  Confuoiua ! 
Before  him  there  waa  no  Confucius, 
Since  him  there  haa  been  no  other. 
Confuciua  I  Confnciua !    How  great  waa  Confuoiua !" 

The  man  whose  memory  is  thus  cherished  by  condition 
a  third  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  the  of  China  in 
stamp  of  whose  character  and  teachings  is  still  time  of 
impressed,  after  so  long  a  time,  on  the  instiiu-  Confuoiua. 
tions  of  his  country,  demands  our  careful  studv.  In  order 
to  understand  the  events  of  his  life  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinions,  we  must  endeavor  to  get  some  impression  of  the 
China  that  existed  in  his  time,  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
before  our  Christian  era. 

The  dynasty  of  Chow,  the  third  which  within  historic 
time  had  ruled  the  country,  lasting  from  1122  to  256  B.  c, 
had  passed  its  s^nith,  and  its  kings  no  longer  held  the 
sceptre  with  a  firm  grasp.  It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat 
the  territory  under  their  sway  extended  over  all  the 
eighteen  provinces  which  now  constitute  what  is  called 
"  China  proper."  It  was  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  present 
empire.  On  the  south  it  hardly  reached  half  way  froia 
the  Ho,  or  Yellow  Biver,  to  the  Kiang,  or  Yang-tze. 
Cheh-kiang,  Kiang-si,  Hu-nan,  Fuh-kien,  Kwang-tuns^, 
Kwang-si,  Kwei-chow,  and  the  great  provinces  of  Yun- 
nan, Sze-ch'uen,  and  Kan-suh  on  the  west,  were  thinly 
peopled  by  barbarous  tribes  which  acknowledged  no  sub- 
jection to  "the  Middle  States."  Ho- nan  and  Shan-si, 
with  portions  of  Shen-si,  Chih-li,  Shan-tung,  Gan-hwui, 
Eiang-su,  and  Hu-pih,  were  all  which  formed  the  domin- 
ions of  Chow.  For  thirteen  years  of  his  life  Confucius 
wandered  about  from  state  to  state,  seeking  rest  and  fKit- 
rons ;  but  his  journeyings  were  confined  within  the  mod 
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era  proTitioes  of  Ho-nan  and  Shan-tung,  and  the  borders 
of  Chih-11  and  Hn-pih.  Many  Earopeans  now  liyinff  have 
travelled  over  mnch  more  of  China  than  he  did.  Tne  fact 
helps  us  to  realise  the  relation  of  Confucius  to  his  age,  and 
it  shows  us  that  he  gained  his  high  position  through  his 
own  unaided  powers  and  the  influences  of  his  native  ooun- 
try.  It  has  never  been  hinted,  as  in  the  case  of  his  con- 
temporary, the  founder  of  Taoism,  that  he  learned  any- 
thing from  abroad. 

Within  this  China  of  the  Chow  dynasty  there  might  be 
a  population^n  Confucius's  time,  of  from  10,000,000  to 
15,000,000.  We  read  frequently,  in  the  classical  books,  of 
the  "  ten  thousand  states,''  in  which  the  people  were  dis- 
tributed ;  but  that  is  merely  a  grand  exaggeration.  In  what 
has  been  called,  though  erroneously,  as  we  shall  see,  Oon- 
fueku^B  History  of  hia  Own  Times,  we  find  only  13  states  of 
note,  and  the  number  of  all  the  states,  large  and  small, 
Thich  can  be  brought  together  from  it,  and  the  much 
more  extensive  supplement  to  it  by  Tso  E'iu-ming,  not 
much  posterior  to  the  sage,  is  under  150. 

Chow  was  a  feudal  kingdom.  The  lords  of  the  different 
territories  belonged  to  five  orders  of  nobility,  correspond- 
ing closely  to  the  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  county  and  bar- 
ons of  feudal  Europe.  The  theory  of  tlie  constitution  re- 
quired that  the  princes,  on  every  fresh  succession,  should 
receive  investiture  from  the  king,  and  thereafter  appear  at 
his  court  at  stated  times.  They  paid  to  him  annually  oei^ 
tain  specified  tributes,  and  miffbt  be  called  out  with  tlieir 
military  levies  at  any  time  in  his  service.  A  feudal  king- 
dom was  sure  to  be  a  prey  to  disorder  unless  there  were 
energy  and  ability  in  the  character  and  administration  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  Confucius  has  sketched,  in  tlie  work 
referred  to  above,  the  Annals  of  La,  his  native  state,  for 
242  years,  from  722  to  481  B.C.,  which  might  almost  be 
summed  up  in  the  words:  ''In  those  days  there  was  no 
king  in  China,  and  every  prince  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.''  In  770  B.c.  a  northern  horde  had  plun- 
dered the  capital,  which  was  then  in  the  present  depart- 
ment of  8i-gan,  Shen-si,  and  killed  the  king,  whose  son 
withdrew  across  the  Ho  and  established  himself  in  a  new 
centre,  near  the  present  city  of  Loh-yang,  in  Ho-nan ;  but 
from  that  time  the  prestige  of  Chow  was  ffone.  Its  repre- 
eentatives  continued  for  four  centuries  and  a  half  with  the 
title  of  king,  but  they  were  less  powerful  than  several  of 
their  feudatories.  The  Annals  of  Lu,  enlarged  by  Tso 
K'ju-ming  so  as  to  embrace  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
generally,  are  as  full  of  life  and  interest  as  the  pa^es  of 
Froiasart  Feats  of  arms,  great  battles,  heroic  virtues, 
devoted  friendships,  and  atrocious  crimes  make  the  chron- 
ides  of  China  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  attractive  as  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  the  14th  and  some  other  centuries  after  it.  There 
was  in  China  in  the  former  period  more  of  literary  culture 
and  of  many  arts  of  civilization  than  there  was  in  Europe 
in  the  latter.  Not  only  the  royal  court,  but  every  feudal 
court,  had  its  historiographers  and  musicians.  Institutions 
of  an  educational  character  abounded.  There  were  ancient 
histories  and  poems,  and  codes  of  laws^  and  books  of  cere- 
monies. Yet  the  period  was  one  of  wide-spread  and  ever- 
increasing  suffering  and  degeneracy.  While  the  ^neral 
government  was  feeble,  disorganization  was  at  work  m  each 
particular  state. 

But  three  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  com- 
pare feudal  China  with  feudal  Europe, — three  elements 
which  wrought  to  give  to  the  former  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter for  which  our  better  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
will  not  have  prepared  us.  First,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  lon^  duration  of  the  time  through  which  the 
central  authority  was  devoid  of  vigor.  For  about  five  cen- 
turies state  was  left  to  contend  with  state,  and  clan  with 
clan  in  the  several  states.  The  result  was  chronic  misrule, 
and  misery  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  with  frequent 
famines.  Secondly,  we  must  take  into  account  the  institu- 
ttion  of  polygamy,  with  the  low  status  assigned  to  woman, 
And  the  many  restraints  put  upon  her.  In  the  ancient 
poems,  indeed,  there  are  a  few  pieces  which  are  true  love- 
«ongs,  and  express  a  high  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of 
their  subjectJ* ;  but  there  are  many  more  which  tell  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  The  intrigues,  quarrels,  murders,  and  gross- 
tiesses  that  grew  out  of  this  social  condition  it  is  dimcult 
to  conceive,  and  would  be  impossible  to  detail.  Thirdly, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  absence  of  strone  and  def- 
inite religious  beliefs,  properly  so  called,  which  has  always 


been  a  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  are  little 
troubled,  of  course,  with  heresies,  and  are  not  shocked  by 
the  outbreaks- of  theological  zeal;  but  where  tboaght  m 
well  as  action  does  not  reach  bevond  the  limits  of  earth 
and  time,  we  do  not  find  man  in  bis  best  estate.  We  misi 
the  graces  and  consolations  of  faith ;  we  have  human  efforts 
and  ambitions,  but  they  are  unimpregnated  with  divine  im- 
pulses and  heavenly  aspirings. 

Confucius  appeared,  according  to  Mencius,  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  followers  (371-288  B.C.),  at  a  crisb  ia 
the  nation's  history.  "The  world,"  he  says,  "had  fidlen 
into  decay,  and  right  principles  had  disappeared.  Perverse 
discourses  and  oppressive  deeds  were  waxen  rife.  Minis- 
ters murdered  their  rulers,  and  sons  their  fathers.  Confu- 
cius was  frightened  by  what  he  saw, — and  he  undertook 
the  work  of  reformation." 

The  sage  was  bora,  according  to  the  historian  ^^ 
Sze-ma  Win,  in  the  year  550  B.a ;  according  to  S^J* 
Kung-yang  and  Euh-liang,  two  earlier  com- 
mentators on  his  Annals  qf  Lu,  in  551 ;  but  all  three  agret 
in  the  month  and  day  assigned  to  his  birth,  which  took 
place  in  winter.  His  clan  name  was  K'ung,  and'  it  need 
iiardly  be  stated  that  Confucius  is  merely  the  Latinized 
form  of  E'ung  Fu-tze,  meaning  "  the  philosopher  or  mss- 
ter  E'ung."  He  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Lu,  a  part 
of  the  modera  Shan-tung,  embracing  the  present  depart- 
ment of  Yen-Chow  and  other  portions  of  the  province. 
Lu  had  a  great  name  among  the  other  states  of  Chow,  its 
marauises  being  descended  from  the  duke  of  Chow,  the 
legislator  and  oonsolidator  of  the  dynasty  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  father  and  brother,  the  nunous  kinss  Win 
and  Wu.  Confucius's  own  ancestry  is  traced  up,  through 
the  sovereigns  of  the  previous  dynasty  of  Shang,  to 
Hwang-ti,  whose  figure  looms  out  through  the  mists  of 
fable  in  prehistoric  times.  A  scion  of  the  house  of  Shane, 
the  surname  of  which  was  Tze,  was  invested  b^  King  Wa 
with  the  dukedom  of  Sunff  in  the  present  province  of  Ho- 
nan.  There,  in  the  Tze  Tine,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  B.C.,  we  find  a  E'ung  Eia,  whose  posterity,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  for  the  dropping  of  suraames,  beoame  the 
K'ung  clan.  He  was  a  high  officer  of  loyalty  and  probity, 
and  unfortunately  for  himself  had  a  wife  of  extraordinarf 
beauty.  Hwa  Tub,  another  high  officer  of  the  duchy,  that 
he  might  get  this  lady  into  his  possession,  brought  about 
the  death  of  E'ung  iLia,  and  was  carrying  his  prize  in  a 
carriage  to  his  own  palace,  when  she  strangled  herself  on  the 
way.  The  K'ung  family,  however,  became  reduced,  and 
by  and  by  its  chief  representative  moved  from  Sung  to  La, 
where  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  we  meet  with 
8huh-liang  Heih,  the  father  of  Confucius,  as  commandant 
of  tlie  district  of  T^w,  and  an  officer  renowned  for  his  feats 
of  strength  and  daring. 

There  was  thus  no  grander  lineage  in  China  than  that  of 
Confucius ;  and  on  all  his  progenitors,  since  the  throne  of 
Shang  passed  from  their  line,  with  perhaps  one  exceptioo, 
he  could  look  back  with  complacency.  He  was  the  son  of 
Heih's  old  see.  That  officer,  when  over  seventy  years,  and 
having  already  nine  daughters  and  one  son,  because  that  son 
was  a  cripple,  sought  an  alliance  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
Yen  clan,  who  had  three  daughters.  The  father  submitted 
to  them  Heih's  application,  saying  that,  though  he  was  old 
and  austere,  he  was  of  most  illustrious  descent,  and  thej 
need  have  no  misgivings  about  him.  Ching-tsai,  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  observed  that  it  was  for  their  4thcr 
to  decide  in  the  case.  **  You  shall  marry  him,  then,''  said 
the  father,  and  accordingly  she  became  the  bride  of  the  old 
man,  and  in  the  next  year  the  mother  of  the  sage.  It  is  one 
of  the  undesigned  coincidences  which  confirm  the  credibility 
of  Confucius's  history,  that  his  favorite  disciple  was  a  scion 
of  the  Yen  clan. 

Heih  died  in  the  child's  third  year,  leavine  his  family  in 
straitened  circumstances.  Long  afterwards, when  Confucios 
was  complimented  on  his  acquaintance  with  msnj  arts,  he 
accounted  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  his  youth, 
which  obliged  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  matters  be* 
longing  to  a  mean  condition.  When  he  was  five  or  six, 
people  took  notice  of  his  fondness  for  playing  with  his 
companions  at  setting  out  sacrifices,  and  at  postures  of 
ceremony.  He  tells  us  himself  that  at  fifteen  his  mind  was 
set  on  learning ;  and  at  nineteen,  according  to  the  ancient 
and  modern  practice  in  China,  in  regard  to  early  unions, 
he  was  married, — his  wife  being  from  his  ancestral  state 
of  Sung.    A  son,  the  only  one,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  that  bt 
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erer  had,  was  born  in  the  following  year ;  bat  he  had  sub- 
leqtiently  two  daughten.  Immediately  after  his  marriage 
we  find  him  employed  under  the  chief  of  the  Ki  clan  to 
whose  jurisdiction  the  district  of  Tsow  belonged,  first  as 
keeper  of  stores,  and  then  as  superintendent  of  parks  and 
herds.  Mencius  says  that  he  undertook  such  mean  offices 
because  of  his  poverty,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  disdiarged  them,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  become  rich. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  Confucius  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  teacher.  He  did  so  at  first,  probably,  in  a  humble 
tray  ;  but  a  school,  not  of  boys  to  be  taught  the  elements  of 
learning,  but  of  young  and  inquiring  spirits  who  wished  to 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  ri^nt  conduct  and  goy- 
emment,  gradually  ^thered  round  him.  He  accepted  the 
substantial  aid  of  his  disciples ;  but  he  rejected  none  who 
could  gtye  him  eyen  the  smallest  fee,  and  he  would  retain 
none  who  did  not  show  earnestness  and  capacity.  "  When 
I  have  presented,"  he  said,  ''one  comer  of  a  subject,  and 
Che  pupil  cannot  of  himself  make  out  the  other  three,  I  do 
not  repeat  my  lesson." 

Two  years  after,  his  mother  died^  and  he 
gjj*"*'  buried  her  in  the  same  grave  with  his  father. 
moth4»r  Some  idea  of  what  his  future  life  was  likely  to 
be  was  already  present  to  his  mind.  It  was  not 
die  custom  of  antiquity  to  raise  any  tumulus  over  graves, 
but  Confucius  resolved  to  innovate  in  the  matter.  He 
would  be  travelling,  he  said,  to  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  must  therefore  have  a  mound  by  which  to  recognize 
his  parents'  resting-place.  He  returned  home  from  the  in- 
terment alone,  having  left  his  disciples  to  complete  thb 
work.  They  were  Ions  in  rejoining  nim,  and  had  then  to 
tell  him  that  they  had  been  detained  by  a  heav;|r  fall  of 
lain,  which  threw  down  the  first  product  of  their  labor. 
He  bunt  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  they  did  not 
raise  mounds  over  their  graves  in  antiquity."  His  affec- 
tion for  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  innovation  on  ancient  custouM  thus  blended 
together ;  and  we  can  sympathize  with  his  tears.  For  the 
regular  period  of  27  months,  commonly  spoken  of  as  three 
jears,  he  observed  all  the  rules  of  mourning.  When  they 
were  over  he  allowed  five  more  days  to  elapse  before  he 
would  take  his  lute,  of  which  he  had  been  devotedly 
food,  in  his  hands.  He  played,  but  when  he  tried  to  sing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  instrument,  his  feelings  over- 
came him. 

For  some  years  after  this  our  information  about  Confndus 
is  scanty.  Hints,  indeed,  occur  of  his  devotion  to  the  study 
of  music  and  of  ancient  history;  and  we  can  perceive  that 
his  character  was  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Lu.  He  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  when, 
as  he  tells  us,  "  he  stood  firm  "  in  his  convictions  on  all  the 
subjects  to  the  learning  of  which  he  had  bent  his  mind 
fifteen  years  before.  In  617  B.  c.  two  scions  of  one  of  the 
principal  booses  in  Ln  joined  the  company  of  his  disciples 
in  consequence  of  the  dying  command  of  its  chief;  and 
being  furnished  with  the  means  by  the  marquis  of  the  state, 
be  made  a  visit  with  them  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
There  he  examined  the  treasures  of  the  royal  library,  and 
studied  the  music  which  was  found  in  its  highest  style  at 
the  court.  There,  too,  according  to  Szema  Ts*in,  he  had 
several  interviews  with  Lao-tze,  the  father  of  Taoism.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  two  men,  that  the  latter,  a  transcen- 
dental dreamer,  appears  to  have  thought  little  of  his  visitor, 
while  Confiicius,  an  inquiring  thinker,  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  him. 

On  his  return  to  Lu,  in  the  same  year,  that  state  fell  into 
great  disorder.  The  nwrquis  was  worsted  in  a  struggle 
with  his  ministers,  and  fled  to  the  neighboring  state  of 
Ts'i.  Thither  also  went  Confucius,  for  he  would  not  coun- 
tenance by  his  presence  the  men  who  had  driven  their  ruler 
tway.  lie  was  accompanied  by  many  of  his  disciples ;  and 
as  they  passed  by  the  jTai  Mountain,  an  incident  occurred, 
which  may  be  narrated  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
he  communicated  to  them  his  lessons.  The  attention  of  the 
travellers  was  arrested  by  a  woman  weeping  and  wailing  at 
a  grave.  The  sage  stopped,  and  sent  one  of  his  followers 
to  ask  the  reason  of  her  srief.  **  My  husband's  father," 
•aid  she, "  was  killed  here  by  a  tiger,  and  {py  husband  also, 
and  now  my  son  has  met  the  same  &te."  Being  asked  why 
ahe  did  not  leave  so  fatal  a  spot,  she  replied  that  there  was 
there  no  oppressive  ^vemmenU  "Remember  this,"  said 
Confuci*is  to  his  disciples,  "  remember  this,  my  children, 


oppressive  government  is  fiercer  and  more  feared  than  a 
tiger." 

He  did  not  find  in  Ts'i  a  home  to  his  liking.  The  mar 
quia  of  the  state  was  puzzled  how  to  treat  him.  The  teacher 
was  not  a  man  of  rank,  and  yet  the  prince  felt  that  he  ought 
to  give  him  more  honor  than  rank  could  claim.  Some 
counsellors  of  the  court  spoke  of  him  as  "  impracticable 
and  conceited,  with  a  thousand  peculiarities."  It  was  pro- 
posed to  assign  to  him  a  considerable  revenue,  but  he  would 
not  accept  it  while  his  counseb  were  not  followed.  Dissat- 
isfactions ensued,  and  he  went  back  to  Lu. 

There  for  fifteen  more  years  he  continued  in 
private  life,  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  receiv-  Magtotrate 
ing  many  accessions  to  nis  disciples.  He  bad  a  j^nister 
difficult  part  to  play  with  the  different  parties  of  crime, 
in  the  state,  but  ne  adroitly  kept  himself  aloof 
from  them  all;  and  at  last,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  he 
was  made  chief  ma^btrate  of  the  city  of  Chung-too.  A 
marvellous  reformation,  we  are  told,  forthwith  ensued  in 
the  manners  of  the  people ;  and  the  manjuis,  a  younser 
brother  of  the  one  that  fled  to  Ts'i  and  died  there,  called 
him  to  higher  office.  He  was  finally  appointed  minister 
of  crime, — and  there  was  an  end  of  crime.  Two  of  his 
disciples  at  the  same  time  obtained  influential  positions  in 
the  two  mostpowerful  clans  of  the  state,  and  co-operated 
with  him.  He  signalized  his  vigor  b^  the  punishment  of 
a  great  officer  and  in  neffotiations  with  tlie  state  of  TB*i. 
He  labored  to  restore  to  we  marquis  his  proper  authority, 
and  as  an  important  step  to  that  end,  to  dismantle  the  for- 
tified cities  where  the  great  chiefs  of  clans  maintained 
theinselves  like  the  barons  of  feudal  Europe.  For  a  couple 
of  years  he  seemed  to  be  master  of  the  situation.  "  He 
strengthened  the  ruler,"  it  is  said,  "and  repressed  the 
barons.  A  transforming  government  went  abroad.  Dis- 
honesty and  dissoluteness  hid  their  heads.  Loyalty  and 
g^ood  faith  became  the  characteristics  of  the  men,  and  chas- 
tity and  docility  those  of  the  women.  He  was  the  idol  of 
the  people,  and  flew  in  songs  through  theit*  mouths." 

The  sky  of  bright  promise  was  soon  overcast  The  mar 
quis  of  Ts'i  and  his  advisers  saw  that  if  Confucius  were 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  course,  the  influence  of  Lu  would 
become  supreme  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Ts'i  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer.  A  lai^e  company  of  beautiful  women, 
trained  in  music  and  dancing,  and  a  troop  of  fine  horses, 
were  sent  to  Lu.  The  bait  took:  the  women  were  wel- 
comed, and  the  sage  was  neglectea.  The  marquis  forgot 
the  lessons  of  the  master,  and  yielded  supinely  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  harem.  Confucius  felt  that  he  must  leave 
the  state.  The  neglect  of  the  marquis  to  send  round,  ao- 
cording  to  rule,  among  the  ministers  portions  of  the  flesh 
after  a  great  sacrifice,  furnished  a  plausible  reason  for  leav- 
ing the  court  He  withdrew,  thoueh  very  unwillingly  and 
slowly,  hoping  that  a  change  would  come  over  the  man^uis 
and  his  counsellors,  and  a  message  of  recall  be  sent  to  him. 
But  no  such  message  came ;  and  he  went  forth  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year  to  a  weary  period  of  wandering  among  various 
states. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  in  the  sketch  of  his  life, 
and  consider  what  his  object  and  hope  had  been. 

A  disciple  once  asked  him  what  he  would 
consider  Uie  first  thing  to  be  done,  if  intrusted  Hla  ideas 
with  the  government  of  a  state.  His  reply  was,  2^,5?^*"*' 
"  The  rectification  of  names."  When  told  that 
such  a  thing  was  wide  of  the  mark,  he  held  to  it,  and  in- 
deed his  whole  social  and  political  system  was  wrapped  up 
in  the  saying.  He  had  told  tlie  marquis  of  Ts'i  that  good 
government  obtained  when  the  ruler  was  ruler,  and  the  min- 
ister minister ;  when  the  father  was  father,  and  the  son  son. 
Society,  he  considered,  was  an  ordinance  of  heaven,  and 
was  made  up  of  five  relationships, — ruler  and  subject,  hus- 
band and  wife,  father  and  son,  elder  brothers  and  younger, 
and  friends.  There  was  rule  on  the  one  side  of  the  first 
four,  and  submission  on  the  other.  The  rule  should  be  in 
righteousness  and  benevolence;  the  submission  in  right- 
eousness and  sincerity.  Between  friends  the  mutual  pro- 
motion of  virtue  should  be  the  guiding  principle.  ^  It 
was  true  that  the  duties  of  the  several  relations  were  being 
continually  violated  by  the  passions  of  men,  and  the  social 
state  had  become  an  anarchy.  But  Confucius  had  confi- 
dence in  the  preponderaiing  goodness  of  human  nature, 
and  in  the  power  of  example  in  superiors.  "  Not  more 
surely,"  he  said,  *'  does  the  grass  bend  before  the  wind  than 
the  masses  yield  to  the  will  of  those  above  themZ?  ^if  VU 
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the  model  ruler,  and  the  model  people  wonld  forthwith 
appear.  And  he  himself  could  make  the  model  ruler. 
He  could  tell  the  prinoes  of  the  states  what  they  ought  to 
be ;  and  he  could  point  them  to  examples  of  perfect  virtue 
in  former  times, — ^to  the  sage  founders  of  their  own  dynasty ; 
to  the  sage  T'ang,  who  hiul  founded  the  previous  dynasty 
of  Shang ;  to  the  si^  Yu,  who  first  established  a  hered- 
itary kingdom  in  China;  and  to  the  n*eater  sages  still  who 
lived  in  a  more  dbtant  golden  age.  With  his  own  lessons 
and  those  patterns,  any  ruler  of  his  day,  who  wnUd  lisUn 
to  himf  might  reform  and  renovate  his  own  state,  and  his 
influence  would  break  forth  beyond  its  limits  till  the  face 
of  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  filled  with  a  multitudi- 
nous relation -keeping,  well-fed,  happy  people.  "  If  any 
ruler,"  he  once  said,  *'  wonld  submit  to  me  as  his  director 
for  twelve  months,  I  sliould  accomplish  something  consid- 
erable ;  and  in  three  years  I  should  attain  the  realization 
of  my  hopes.''  Such  were  the  ideas,  the  dreams  of  Con- 
fucius. But  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  ruler  of  his 
native  state  to  listen  to  him.  His  sage  counsels  had  melt- 
ed away  before  the  glance  of  beauty  and  the  pomps  of  life. 
His  diB.  ^^*  professed  disciples  amounted  to  3000,  and 

3pl«r"  among  them  were  between  70  and  80  whom  he 
described  as ''scholars  of  extraordinary  ability." 
The  most  attached  of  them  were  seldom  long  away  from 
him.  They  stood  or  sat  reverently  by  his  side,  watched  the 
minutest  particulars  of  hb  conduct,  studied  under  his  direc- 
tion the  ancient  history,  poetry,  and  rites  of  their  country, 
and  treasured  up  every  syllable  which  dropped  from  his 
lips.  They  have  told  us  how  he  never  shot  at  a  bird  perch- 
ing nor  fished  with  a  net.  the  creatures  not  having  in  such 
a  case  a  iair  chance  for  their  lives ;  how  he  conducted  him- 
self in  court  and  among  villagers;  how  he  ate  his  food, 
and  lay  in  his  bed,  and  sat  in  his  carriage ;  how  he  rose  up 
before  the  old  man  and  the  mourner;  how  he  changed 
countenance  when  it  thundered,  and  when  he  saw  a  grand 
displajT  of  viands  at  a  feast  He  was  free  and  unreserved 
in  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  was  hurt  once  when  they 
■eemed  to  think  that  he  kept  back  some  of  his  doctrines 
from  them.  Several  of  them  were  men  of  mark  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  time,  and  it  is  the  highest  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Confucius  that  he  inspired  them  with 
feelings  of  admiration  and  reverence.  It  was  they  who 
set  the  example  of  speaking  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  mor- 
tal men ;  it  was  they  who  struck  the  first  notes  of  that  pean 
which  has  gone  on  resounding  to  the  present  day. 

Confucius  was,  it  has  been  seen,  in  his  fiflv-sixth  year 
when  he  left  Lu;  and  thirteen  years  elajwed  ere  he  re- 
turned to  it.  In  this  period  were  comprised  his  travels 
amon^  the  difierent  states,  when  he  hoped,  and  ever  hopped 
in  vain,  to  meet  with  some  prince  who  would  accept  him 
as  his  counsellor,  and  initiate  a  government  that  should 
become  the  centre  of  an  universal  reformation.  Several  of 
the  princes  were  willing  to  entertain  and  support  him ;  but 
for  all  tliat  he  could  say,  they  would  not  change  their  ways. 
His  first  refuge  was  in  Wei,  a  part  of  the 
^ringlk*  present  Ho-nan,  the  marquis  of  which  received 
him  kindly ;  but  he  was  a  weak  roan,  ruled  by 
his  wife,  a  woman  notorious  for  her  accomplishments  and 
wickedness.  In  attempting  to  pass  from  Wei  to  another 
state,  Confucius  was  set  upon  hj  a  mob,  which  mistook  him 
for  an  ofiicer  who  had  made  himself  hated  by  his  oppres- 
sive deeds.  He  himself  was  perfectly  calm  amid  the  dan- 
ger, though  his  followers  were  filled  with  alarm.  They 
were  obliged,  however,  to  retrace  their  way  to  Wei,  and  he 
had  there  to  appear  before  the  marchioness,  who  wished  to 
see  how  a  sage  looked.  There  was  a  screen  between  them 
at  the  interview^  such  as  the  present  regent-empresses  of 
China  use  in  giving  audience  to  their  ministers :  but  Tze-lu, 
one  of  his  principal  disciples,  was  indignant  that  the  mas- 
ter should  have  demeaned  himself  to  be  near  such  a  woman, 
and  to  pacify  him  Confucius  swore  an  oath  appealing  to 
Heaven  to  reject  him  if  he  had  acted  improperly.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  the  state. 

Twice  again,  during  his  protracted  wanderings,  he  was 
placed  in  imminent  peril,  but  he  manifested  the  same  fear- 
lessness, and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  Heaven  till  his  course  should  be  run.  On  one  of  the 
occasions  he  and  his  company  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
from  want,  and  the  courage  of  even  Tze-lu  mve  way. 
"Has  the  superior  man,  indeed,  to  endure  in  this  way?" 
he  asked.  "The  superior  man  may  have  to  endure  want," 
was  the  reply,  "but  he  is  still  the  superior  man.    The 


small  man  in  the  same  circumstances  loees  his  selfeom- 
mand." 

While  travelling  about,  Confucius  repeatedly  cime 
across  recluses, — a  class  of  men  who  had  retired  from  the 
world  in  disgust.  That  there  was  such  a  class  gives  iu  t 
striking  glimpse  into  the  character  of  the  age.  Scholarly 
and  of  good  principles,  they  had  given  up  the  conflict 
with  the  vices  and  disorder  that  prevailed.  But  they  did 
not  understand  the  sa^  and  felt  a  contempt  for  him  strog- 
gling  on  against  the  tide,  and  always  hoping  against  hope. 
We  get  a  fine  idea  of  him  from  his  encounters  with  them 
Once  he  was  looking  about  for  a  ford,  and  sent  Tze-In  to 
ask  a  man  who  was  at  work  in  a  neighboring  field  where 
it  was.  The  man  was  a  recluse,  and  having  found  that  hii 
questioner  was  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  he  said  to  him: 
"  Disorder  in  a  swelling  flood  spreads  over  the  kingdom, 
and  no  one  is  able  to  repress  it.  Than  follow  a  master 
who  withdraws  from  one  ruler  and  another  that  will  not 
take  his  advice,  had  you  not  better  follow  those  who  with- 
draw from  the  world  altogether  ?"  With  these  words  he 
resumed  his  hoe,  and  would  give  no  information  about  the 
ford.  Tze-lu  went  back  and  reported  what  the  man  had 
said  to  the  master,  who  observed :  "  It  is  impoaible  to 
withdraw  from  the  world,  and  associate  with  birds  and 
beasts  that  have  no  affinity  with  us.  With  whom  should 
I  associate  but  with  sufiering  men?  The  diwrder  that 
prevails  is  what  reauires  my  efibrts.  If  right  principlei 
ruled  through  the  kingdom,  there  would  be  no  necemitj 
for  me  to  change  its  state."  We  must  recognize  in  th»o 
words  a  brave  heart  and  a  noble  sympathy.  Confiiciui 
would  not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  people.^  He  would 
hold  on  his  way  to  the  end.  Defeated  he  might  be,  but 
he  would  be  true  to  his  humane  and  righteous  mission. 

It  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  483  B.  c,  that  Confacini 
returned  to  Lu.  One  of  his  disciples,  who  had  remained 
in  the  state,  had  been  successful  in  the  command  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  and  told  the  prime  minister  that  he  had 
learned  his  skill  in  war  from  his  master, — ^ui^ng  his  recall, 
and  that  thereafter  mean  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  between  the  ruler  and  him.  The  state  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  son  of  the  marquis  whose  neglect  had 
driven  the  sage  away ;  but  Confucius  would  not  again  take 
office.  Only  a  few  years  remained  to  him,  and  he  devoid 
them  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  tasks,  and  the  de- 
livery of  his  lessons  to  his  disciples. 

The  next  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  his  ran, 
which  he  bore  with  equanimity.  His  wife  had  died  manj 
years  before,  and  it  jars  upon  us  to  read  how  he  then  com- 
manded the  young  man  to  hush  his  lamentations  of  sorrow. 
We  like  him  better  when  he  mourned,  as  has  been  related, 
for  his  own  mother.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as  has  often 
been  said,  that  he  had  divorced  his  wife  before  her  death. 
The  death  of  his  favorite  disciple.  Yen  Hwui,  in  481  b.c^ 
was  more  trying  to  him.  Then  he  wept  and  mourned  be- 
yond what  seemed  to  his  other  followers  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  exclaiming  that  heaven  was  destroying  him. 
His  own  last  year,  478  B.  c,  dawned  on  him  with  the 
tragic  end  of  his  next  beloved  disciple,  Tze-lu.  Hb  death. 
Early  one  morning,  we  are  told,  in  the  fourth 
monUi,  he  got  up,  and  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
dragging  his  stafi^  ne  moved  about  his  door,  crooning  over— 

'*  The  great  mountain  must  ommble 
The  strong  beam  must  break 
The  wise  man  mast  wither  away  like  a  plant" 

Tze-kung  heard  the  words  and  hastened  to  him.  The 
master  tola  him  a  dream  of  the  previous  night,  which,  ha 
thought,  presaged  his  death.  "No  intelligent  ruler,"  he 
said.  "  arises  to  take  me  as  his  master.  My  time  has  come 
to  die."  So  it  was.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  after  sereo 
days  expired.  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  laal 
days  of  the  sage  of  China.  His  end  was  not  unimpressi?^ 
but  it  was  melancholy.  Disappointed  hopes  made  his  soul 
bitter.  No  wife  nor  child  was  by  to  ao  the  offices  rf 
affection,  nor  was  the  expectation  of  another  life  with 
him,  when  he  passed  away  from  among  men.  He  ottered 
no  prayer,  and  he  betrayed  no  apprehension.  Yean  bef(»e» 
when  he  was  very  ill,  and  Tze-lu  asked  leave  to  pw  w 
him,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  such  a  thing  °>is°^ 
done,  and  added,  "  I  have  prayed  for  a  long  time."  Deep- 
treasured  now  in  his  heart  may  have  been  the  thoagbt 
that  he  had  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  Ood:  but 
he  gave  no  sign. 
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When  their  master  thus  died,  hia  disciples  buried  him 
with,  great  pomp.  A  multitude  of  them  built  huts  near 
his  gnwe,  and  remained  there,  mourning  as  for  a  father, 
for  nearlj  three  years ;  and  when  all  the  rest  were  gone, 
Tte-kung,  the  last  of  his  favorite  three,  continued  alone 
br  the  grave  for  another  period  of  the  same  duration. 
The  news  of  his  death  went  through  the  states  as  with  an 
electric  thrill.  The  man  who  had  been  neglected  when 
tlive  seemed  to  become  all  at  once  an  object  of  unbounded 
admiration.  The  tide  began  to  flow  which  has  hardly  ever 
ebbed  during  three-and-twenty  centuries. 

The  grave  of  Confucius  is  in  a  large  rectangle  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  K'ung  cemetery,  outside  the  city  of 
K*iah-fow.  A  magnificent  gate  gives  admission  to  a  fine 
avenue,  lined  with  cypress  trees  and  conducting  to  the 
tomb,  a  large  and  loft^  mound,  with  a  marble  statue  in 
front  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  title  given  to  Confuci- 
Ds  under  the  Sung  dynasty : — "  The  most  sagehr  ancient 
Teacher;  the  ail-accomplished,  all-informed  King."  A 
little  in  front  of  the  tomb,  on  the  left  and  right,  are  smaller 
mounds  oyer  the  graves  of  his  son  and  grandson,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  we  have  the  remarkable  treatise  called 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  All  over  the  place  are  imperial 
tablets  of  diflterent  dynauties,  with  glowing  tributes  to  the 
one  man  whom  China  delights  to  honor ;  and  on  the  right 
of  the  grandson's  mound  is  a  small  house  said  to  mark  the 
place  of  the  hut  where  Tse-kung  passed  his  nearly  five 
jears  of  loving  vigil.  On  the  mound  grow  cypresses, 
icacias,  what  is  called  "  the  crystal  tree,''  said  not  to  be 
eljiewhere  found,  and  the  AchUleOy  the  plant  whose  stalks 
were  employed  in  ancient  times  for  purposes  of  divination. 
The  adjoining  cr^y  is  still  the  home  of  the  K'ung  family ; 
and  there  are  said  to  be  in  it  between  40,000  and  60,000  of 
the  descendants  of  the  sage.  The  present  chief  of  the  family 
is  in  the  line  of  the  75th  generation,  and  has  large  estates  by 
imperial  gift,  with  the  title  of  '*  Duke  by  imperial  appoint- 
ment and  hereditary  right,  continuator  of  the  sage.''  It  is 
thus  no  empty  honor  which  is  still  given  b^  the  sovereigns 
of  China  to  Confucius,  in  the  persons  of  his  descendants. 

The  dynasty  of  Chow  finally  perished  two 
lofluence  centuries  and  a  quarter  after  the  death  of  the 
geuonSr.      ^'^  ^^  ^®  hands  of  the  first  historic  emperor 

of  the  nation, — the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  IVin. 
who  swept  away  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
laid  those  of  the  despotic  rule  which  was  subsequently 
and  gradually  matured,  and  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Stale  after  state  went  down  before  his  blows,  but  the  name 
and  followers  of  Confucius  were  the  chief  obstacles  in  his 
WAj.  He  made  an  efibrt  to  destroy  the  memory  of  the 
sage  from  ofi*  the  earth,  consigning  to  the  flames  all  the 
ancient  books  from  which  he  drew  his  rules  and  examples 
(save  one),  and  burying  alive  hundreds  of  scholars  who 
were  ready  to  swear  by  his  name.  But  Confucius  could 
not  be  so  extinguished.  The  tyranny  of  Ts'in  was  of 
short  duration,  and  the  next  dynasty,  that  of  Han,  while 
entering  into  the  new  China,  found  its  surest  strength  in 
doing  honor  to  his  name,  and  trying  to  gather  up  the 
wreck  of  the  ancient  books.  It  is  a  great  and  a  difficult 
undertaking  to  determine  what  there  was  about  Confucius 
to  secure  for  him  the  influence  which  he  has  wielded. 
Beference  has  been  made  to  his  literary  tasks ;  but  the 
studv  of  them  only  renders  the  undertaking  more  difficult. 
He  left  no  writing  in  which  he  detailed  the  principles'  of 
his  moral  and  social  system.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  by 
bis  grandson  Tae-eze,  and  The  Great  Leamina,  by  Ts&ng 
Sin,  the  roost  profound,  perhaps,  of  his  disciples,  give  us 
the  fullest  information  on  that  subject,  and  contain  many 
of  his  savings.  The  Lun  Fit,  or  Analects,  "  Discourses 
and  Dialogues,"  is  a  compilation  in  which  many  of  hb 
disciples  must  have  taken  part,  and  has  ^eat  value  as  a 
record  of  his  ways  and  utterances ;  but  its  chapters  are 
mostly  dejecta  membra^  afibrding  faint  traces  of  any  guid- 
ing method  or  mind.  Mencius,  Hsiin  K'ing,  and  writers 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  whose  works,  however,  are  more  or 
less  apocryphal,  tell  us  much  about  him  and  his  opinions, 
but  all  in  a  loose  and  unconnected  way.  No  Chinese 
writer  has  ever  seriously  undertaken  to  compare  him  with 
the  philosophers  and  sages  of  other  nations. 

The  sage,  probably,  did  not  think  it  necessary 
SlSfS*^°  to  put  down  many  of  his  own  thoughts  in  writ- 
literature  ^°^»  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'  himself  that  he  was  a  *'  trans- 
of  India.      mitter,  and  not  a  maker."    Nor  did  he  lay  claim 

to  have  any  divine  revelations.    He  was  not 


bom,  he  declared,  with  knowledge,  but  was  fond  of  an- 
tiquity, and  earnest  in  seekinp^  knowledge  there.  The 
rule  of  life  for  men  in  all  their  relations,  he  held,  was 
to  be  found  within  themselves.  The  ri^ht  development 
of  that  rule,  in  tlie  ordering  not  of  the  individual  only, 
but  of  society,  was  to  be  found  in  the  words  and  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  sages. 

China,  it  has  already  been  observed,  had  a  literature 
before  Confucius.  All  the  monuments  of  it,  however,  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  through  the  disorder  into  which 
the  kingdom  had  fallen.  The  feudal  system  that  had  sub- 
sisted for  more  than  1500  years  had  become  old.  Con- 
fucius did  not  see  this — did  not  see  how 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lett  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

It  was  impossible  that  in  nis  circumstances  he  should  see 
it.  China  was  in  his  eyes  drifting  from  its  ancient  moor- 
ings, drifting  on  a  sea  or  storms  *'  to  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
bustion ; "  and  the  expedient  that  occurred  to  him  to  arrest 
the  evil  was  to  ^ther  up  and  preserve  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity, illustrating  and  commending  them  by  his  own 
teachings.  For  this  purpose  he  lectured  to  his  disciples 
on  the  histories,  poems,  and  constitutional  works  of  the 
nation.  What  he  thus  did  was  of  inestimable  value  to  his 
own  countrymen,  and  all  other  men  are  indebted  to  him 
for  what  they  know  of  China  before  his  time,  though  all  the 
contents  of  the  ancient  works  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

He  wrote,  we  are  told,  a  preface  to  the  Shu  King,  or 
Book  of  Historical  Documents.  The  preface  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  schedule,  without  any  remark  oy  Confucius  him- 
self; giving  the  names  of  100  books,  of  which  it  consisted. 
Of  these  we  now  possess  59,  the  oldest  going  back  to  the 
23d  century,  and  the  latest  dating  in  the  8th  century  b.  o. 
The  credibility  of  the  earlier  portions,  and  the  genuineness 
of  several  of  the  documents  have  been  questioned,  but  the 
collection  as  a  whole  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  Shi  King,  or  ancient  poems,  as  existing  in  his  time^ 
or  compiled  by  him  (as  generally  stated,  contrary  to  the 
evidence  in  the  case),  consisted  of  311  pieces,  of  which  we 
possess  305.  The  latest  of  them  dates  585  years  B.  c,  and 
the  oldest  of  them  ascends  perhaps  twelve  centuries  higher. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  book  of  ancient  poetry  in  the 
world,  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  really  fine  ballads. 
Confucius  was  wont  to  say  that  he  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  Shi  was  not  fit  to  be  conversed  with,  and  that  the 
study  of  it  would  produce  a  mind  without  a  single  de- 
praved tliought.  This  is  nearly  all  we  have  from  him 
about  the  poems. 

The  Li,  or  Books  of  Bites  and  Ancient  Ceremonies  and 
of  Institutions,  chiefiy  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition.  They  are  still 
more  than  sufficiently  voluminous,  but  they  were  edited, 
when  recovered  under  the  Hau  dynasty,  with  so  many 
additions,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  them 
in  connection  with  Confucius,  though  much  of  what  was 
added  to  them  is  occupied  with  his  history  and  sayings. 

Of  all  the  ancient  books  not  one  was  more  prized  by  him 
than  the  Yih  King,  or  "The  Book  of  Changes,"  the  rudi- 
ments  of  which  are  assigned  to  Fuh-hsi  in  the  30th  century 
B.  c.  These  rudiments,  however,  are  merely  the  8  trigrams 
and  64  diagrams,  composed  of  a  whole  and  a  broken  line 

( , ),  without  any  text  or  explanation  of  them 

earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  The  leather 
thongs,  by  which  the  tablets  of  Confucias's  copy  were  tied 
togemer,  were  thrice  worn  out  by  his  constant  handling. 
He  said  that  if  his  life  were  lengthened  he  would  ^ive 
fifty  years  to  the  stud^  of  the  Yih,  and  might  then  be  with- 
out great  faults.  This  has  come  down  to  us  entire.  If  not 
intended  from  the  first  for  purposes  of  divination,  it  was  so 
used  both  before  and  after  Confucius,  aud  on  that  account 
it  was  exempted,  through  the  superstition  of  the  emperor 
of  the  Ts'in  dynasty,  from  the  flames.  It  is  supposed  to 
give  a  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  of  moral  and  political  principles  hj  the  trigrams  and 
the  diflferent  lines  and  numbers  of  the  diagrams  of  Fuh-hi. 
Almost  every  sentence  in  it  is  enigmatic.  As  now  pub- 
lished, there  are  always  subjoined  to  it  certain  appendixes, 
which  are  ascribed  to  Confucius  himself.  Pythagoras  and 
he  were  contemporaries,  and  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Samian  philosopher  about  the  "elements  of  numbers  as 
the  elements  of  realities"  there  is  a  remarkable  analoi^[^ 
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with  mnch  of  the  Tih.  No  Chinese  critic  or  foreign 
Btadent  of  Chinese  literatare  has  yet  been  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  book. 

But  a  greater  and  more  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by 
his  last  literary  labor,  the  work  claimed  by  him  as  his 
own,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to  more  than 
once  as  ihe  AnnalB  of  Lu,  Its  title  is  the  CA'un  I^^iu,  or 
"Sprinff  and  Autumn''  the  events  of  every  year  being 
digestea  under  the  heaas  of  the  four  seasons,  two  of  which 
are  used  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole.  Mencius  held  that 
the  composition  of  the  Wun  IViu  was  as  great  a  work  as 
Yu's  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge  with  which 
the  Shu  King  commences,  and  did  for  the  face  of  society 
what  the  earlier  labor  did  for  the  face  of  nature.  This 
work  also  has  been  preserved  nearly  entire,  but  it  is 
excessively  meagre.  The  events  of  242  years  barely 
famish  an  hour  or  two's  reading.  Confuciurs  annals  do 
not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  events  which  they  in- 
dicate than  the  headings  in  our  Bibles  bear  to  the  contents 
of  the  chapters  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  Happily  Tso 
K'iu-ming  took  it  in  hand  to  supply  those  events,  incor- 
porating also  others  with  them,  and  continuing  his  narra- 
tives over  some  additional  years,  so  that  through  him  the 
history  of  China  in  all  its  states,  from  year  to  year,  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  lies  bare  before  ua 
Tbo  never  challenges  the  text  of  the  master  as  being  in- 
correct, yet  he  does  not  warp  or  modify  his  own  narratives 
to  make  them  square  with  it ;  and  the  astounding  £act  i& 
that  when  we  compare  the  events  with  the  summary  of 
them,  we  must  pronounce  the  latter  misleading  in  the 
extreme.  Men  are  charged  with  murder  who  were  not 
guilty  of  it,  and  base  murders  are  related  as  if  they  had 
been  natural  deaths.  Villains,  over  whose  fate  the  reader 
rejoices,  are  put  down  as  victims  of  vile  treason,  and  those 
who  dealt  with  them  as  he  would  have  been  glad  to  do 
are  subjected  to  horrible  executions  without  one  word  of 
Bvmpathy.  Ignoring,  concealing,  and  misrepresenting  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  Spring  and  AtUumn, 

And  ^et  this  work  is  the  model  for  all  historical  sum- 
maries in  China.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  facts 
and  the  statements  about  them  is  patent  to  all  scholars, 
and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this,  unacknowledged  to  them- 
selves, which  has  made  the  literati,  down  to  the  present  day, 
labor  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  fruitless  ingenuity 
and  learning  to  find  in  individual  words,  and  the  turn  of 
every  sentence,  some  mysterious  indication  of  praise  or 
blame.  But  the  miy'ority  of  them  will  admit  no  flaw  in 
the  sage  or  in  his  annals.  His  example  in  the  book  has 
been  very  injurious  to  his  country.  One  almost  wishes 
that  critical  reasons  could  be  found  for  denying  its  authen- 
ticity. Confucius  said  that  "by  the  Spring  amd  Autumn 
men  would  know  him  and  men  would  condemn  him."  It 
certainly  obli^  us  to  make  a  larse  deduction  from  our 
estimate  of  his  character  and  of  Uie  beneficial  influence 
which  he  has  exerted.  The  examination  of  his  literary 
labors  does  not  on  the  whole  increase  our  appreciation  of 
him.  We  set  a  higher  idea  of  the  man  from  the  accounts 
which  his  disciples  have  given  us  of  his  intercourse  and 
conversations  with  them,  and  the  attempts  which  they 
made  to  present  his  teachings  in  some  systematic  form. 
If  he  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  disorder  in  his  coun- 
try, nor  throw  out  principles  which  should  be  helpful  in 
guiding  it  to  a  better  state  under  some  new  constitutional 
system,  he  gave  important  lessons  for  the  formation  of  in- 
oividual  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  in 
the  relations  of  society  should  be  discharffed. 

Foremost  among  these  we  must  rank  his  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  ''the  golden  rule,"  deduced  by  him  from  his 
study  of  man's  mental  constitution.  Several  times  he  gave 
that  rule  in  express  words : — ''  What  you  do  not  like  when 
done  to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others."  The  peculiar  nature 
of  the  Chinese  language  enabled  him  to  express  this  rule 
by  one  character,  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  may 
translate  in  English  by  **  reciprocity."  When  the  ideagram 
is  looked  at,  it  tells  its  meaninff  to  the  eye, — "  a  thing  seen 
weightier  than  a  thing  heard."  It  is  composed  of  two 
other  characters,  one  denoting  "heart,"  ana  the  other — 
itself  composites-denoting  "  as."  Tze-kung  once  asked  if 
there  were  any  one  word  which  would  serve  as  a  rule  of 
practice  for  all  one^s  life^  and  the  master  replied,  yes,  nam- 
ing this  character  (®,  mHu),  the  "as  hearty"  my  heart- 
that  is,  in  sympathy  with  yours  and  then  he  added  his 
usual  explanation  of  it,  which  has  been  given  above.    It 


has  been  said  that  he  only  ^ve  the  rule  in  a  negative  (brm, 
but  he  understood  it  also  m  its  positive  and  most  compre- 
hensive force,  and  deplored,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  ihsi 
he  had  not  himself  always  attained  to  taking  the  initiative 
in  doing  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him. 

Another  valuable  contribution  to  ethical  and  social  sd- 
ence  was  the  way  in  which  he  inculcated  the  power  of 
example,  and  the  necessity  of  benevolence  and  nghieous* 
ness  in  all  who  were  in  autliority.  1200  vears  before  he 
was  bom,  an  ancient  hero  and  king  had,  proclaimed  in 
China :  "  The  great  God  has  conferred  on  the  people  a 
moral  sense,  compliance  with  which  woald  show  their 
nature  invariably  right  To  cause  them  tranquilly  to 
pursue  the  course  which  it  indicates  is  the  task  of  the 
sovereign."  Confucius  knew  the  utterance  well ;  and  bt 
carried  out  the  principle  of  it,  and  insisted  on  its  applies 
tion  in  all  the  relations  of  society.  He  taught  emphat- 
ically that  a  bad  man  was  not  fit  to  rule.  As  a  father  or 
a  magistrate,  he  might  wield  the  instraments  of  authoritVi 
and  punish  the  transgressors  of  his  laws,  but  no  forth* 
putting  of  force  would  countervail  the  influence  of  his 
example.  On  the  other  hand,  it  only  needed  virtue  in  the 
higher  position  to  secure  it  in  the  lower.  This  latter  side 
of  his  teaching  is  far  from  being  complete  and  correct,  bot 
the  former  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  check  on  the  "powen 
that  be,"  both  in  the  family  and  the  stateu  ever  aiooe 
Confucius  became  the  acknowledged  sage  of  nis  country. 
It  has  operated  both  as  a  restraint  upon  evil  and  a  stim- 
ulus to  good. 

A  few  of  his  more  characteristic  sayingjs  may  ^^ 
here  be  given,  the  pith  and  point  of  which  at-  ^of  ^ 
test  his  discrimination  of  character  and  show 
the  tendencies  of  his  views: — 

"  What  the  iuperior  man  Meki  is  in  himself;  what  the  unaU 
man  seeks  it  in  others." 

"  The  superior  man  is  dignified,  but  does  not  wrangle;  social, 
but  not  a  partisan.  He  does  not  promote  a  man  simply  be- 
cause of  his  words,  nor  does  he  put  good  words  aside  beeaass 
of  the  man." 

"A  poor  man  who  does  not  flatter,  and  a  rich  man  who  it  net 
proud,  are  passable  oharaoters ;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  Um 
poor  who  yet  are  cheerful,  and  the  rich  who  yet  love  the  mlei 
of  propriety." 

''Learning,  undigested  by  thought,  is  labor  lost;  thou^^t, 
unassisted  by  learning,  is  perilous." 

**  In  style  all  that  is  required  is  thai  it  oonvey  the  meaoiBg.' 
*  "  Extravaganee  leads  to  insubordination,  and  parsimony  to 
meanness.    It  is  better  to  be  mean  than  insubordinate." 

"A  man  can  enlarge  his  principles ;  principles  do  not  enlarge 
the  man."    That  is,  man  is  greater  than  any  system  of  tbonght. 

"  The  cautious  seldom  err." 

Sententious  sayinss  like  these  have  gone  far  to  form  the 
ordinary  Chinese  character.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  literati  can  repeat  evexy  sentence  in  the  classical  books; 
the  masses  of  the  people  have  scores  of  the  Confucian  max- 
ims, and  little  else  of^  an  ethical  nature,  in  their  memoriei^ 
— and  with  a  beneficial'  result. 

Confucius  laid  no  claim,  it  has  been  seen,  to 
divine  revelations.  Twice  or  thrice  he  did  ^jf*!^ 
vaguely  intimate  that  he  had  a  mission  from  ^^SSi 
heaven,  and  that  until  it  was  accomplished  he  ofhj. 
was  safe  against  all  attempts  to  injure  him ;  but 
hi9  teachings  were  singularly  devoid  of  reference  to  any- 
thing but  what  was  seen  and  temporal.  Man  as  he  is,  and 
the  duties  belonging  to  him  in  society,  were  all  that  he 
concerned  himself  about.  Man's  nature  was  finom  God: 
the  harmonious  acting  out  of  it  was  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Qodf  and  the  violation  of  it  was  disobedience.  Bnl  ia 
afiirming  this,  there  was  a  striking  diflerence  between  hil 
language  and  that  of  his  own  ancient  models.  In  the  King 
the  references  to  the  Supreme  Being  are  abundant;  there 
is  an  exulting  awful  recognition  or  Him  as  the  almighty 
personal  Buler,  who  orders  the  course  of  nature  and  prov- 
idence. With  Confucius  the  vague^  impersonal  term, 
Heaven,  took  the  place  of  the  divine  name.  There  is  no 
flow  of  piety  in  any  of  his  sentiments.  He  thought  that 
It  was  better  that  men  should  not  occupy  themselves  with 
anything  but  themselves. 

There  were,  we  are  told  in  the  Anaieds,  foar  things  of 
which  he  seldom  spoke— extraordinary  things,  feats  of 
strength,  rebellious  disorder,  and  spiritual  beinn.  Whatf 
ever  the  institations  of  Chow  prescribed  about  ue  services 
to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  to  other  flpir- 
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its,  he  perfomoed  reverently  op  to  the  letter ;  hat  at  the 
smme  time^  when  one  of  the  ministers  of  La  asked  him 
what  constituted  wisdom,  he  replied :  *'  To  eive  one's  self 
earnestly  to  the  duties  due  to  men,  and  while  respecting 
spiritual  beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them, — that  may  be 
oUIed  wisdom.'' 

But  what  belief  underlay  tlie  practice,  as  ancient  as  the 
first  footprints  of  history  in  China,  of  sacrificing  to  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  ?  Confucius  would  not  say.  There 
was  no  need,  in  his  opinion,  to  trouble  the  mind  about  iL 
"  While  you  cannot  serve  men,"  he  replied  to  the  in- 
quiry of  Txe-lu,  " how  can  you  serve  spirits?"  And  what 
becomes  of  a  man's  own  self,  when  he  nas  passed  from  the 
stage  of  life?  The  oracle  of  Confucius  was  eauallv  dumb 
on  this  question.  "While  you  do  not  know  life,"  he  said 
to  the  same  inquirer^  ''what  can  you  know  about  death?" 
Doubts  as  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  departed  were 
manifested  by  many  leading  men  in  China  before  the  era 
of  Confucius.  In  the  pages  of  Tso  E'iu-ming,  when  men 
are  swearing  in  the  heat  of  passion,  they  sometimes  pause, 
and  rest  the  validity  of  their  oaths  on  the  proviso  that  the 
dead  to  whom  they  appeal  really  exist.  The  "  expressive 
silence"  of  Confucius. has  gone  to  confirm  this  skepticism. 

His  teaching  was  thus  hardly  more  than  a  pure  secular- 
iam.  He  had  faith  in  man,  man  made  for  society,  but  he 
did  not  care  to  follow  him  out  of  society,  nor  to  present  to 
him  motives  of  conduct  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
%  future  state.  Gk)od  and  evil  would  be  recompensed  by 
the  natural  issues  of  conduct  within  the  sphere  of  time, — 
if  not  in  the  person  of  the  actor,  yet  in  the  persons  of  his 
descendants.  If  there  were  anj  joys  of  heaven  to  reward 
virtue,  or  terrors  of  future  retribution  to  punish  vice,  the 
•age  took  no  heed  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

A  very  remarkable  man  Confucius  was,  persistent  and 
oondensed,  but  neither  his  views  nor  his  character  were 
perfect  In  the  China  then  existing  he  saw  terrible  evils 
and  disorders,  which  he  set  himself,  in  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  to  remedy,  but  of  one  principal  cause  of  its  un- 
happy condition  he  had  no  idea.  Near  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  the  exbtence  of  polygamy  and  the  evils  flowing 
from  it  were  referred  to.  Confucius  never  appeared  to  give 
the  subject  a  thought.  We  saw  how  he  mourned  on  the 
death  of  his  mother ;  but  no  generous  word  ever  passed  his 
lipe  about  woman  as  woman,  and  apparently  no  chivalrous 
sentiment  ever  kindled  in  his  bosom,  ifor  had  he  the 
idea  of  any  jf^rogress  or  reffeneration  of  society.  The  stars 
all  shone  to  him  in  the  heavens  behind ;  none  beckoned 
brightly  before.  It  was  no  doubt  the  moral  element  of  his 
teaching,  springing  out  of  his  view  of  human  nature,  which 
attracted  many  of  his  disciples,  and  still  holds  the  best  part 
of  the  Chinese  men  of  learning  bound  to  him ;  but  the 
conservative  tendency  of  his  lessons — nowhere  so  apparent 
as  in  the  Ch*un  T^Hu — is  the  chief  reason  why  successive 
dynasties  have  delighted  to  do  him  honor.  (J.  LE.) 

CONGE  lyELIRE,  a  license  from  the  Crown  issued 
ander  the  Great  Seal  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese,  authorizing  them  to  elect  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  vacancy 
of  any  episcopal  or  archi-episcopal  see  in  England  or  in 
Wales.  According  to  the  (fhToniele  of  Ineulphus,  abbot  of 
Crowland,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  bishoprics  in  England  had  been,  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  royal  donatives  con- 
ferred by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  of  the  pastoral  staff. 
Disputes  arose  for  the  first  time  between  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land and  the  See  of  Home  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
the  Pope  claiming  to  dispose  of  the  English  bishoprics; 
and  ultimately  Kme  John,  by  his  charter  Ut  libera  sunt 
electianeM  totiua  Antics  (1214),  granted  that  the  bishops 
should  be  elected  freely  W  the  deans  and  chaplains  of  the 
cathedral  churches,  provided  the  royal  permission  was  first 
asked,  and  the  royal  assent  was  required  after  the  election. 
This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  statutes 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  ana  Edwaitl  III  respect- 
ively, and  the  practice  was  ultimately  settled  in  its  present 
form  by  the  statute  for  the  non-payment  of  first-fruits  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  (25  Henry  VlII.  c  20).  According 
to  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  upon  the  avoidance  of  any 
episcopal  see,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church 
are  to  certify  the  vacancy  of  the  see  to  the  Crown,  and  to 
pray  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  new  elec- 
tion. The  Crown  thereupon  grants  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
its  license  under  the  Great  Seal  to  elect  a  new  bishop,  ac- 
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companied  by  a  letter  missive  containing  the  name  of  the 

Serson  whom  the  dean  and  chapter  are  to  elect  The 
ean  and  chapter  are  thereupon  bound  to  elect  the  person 
BO  named  by  the  Crown  within  twelve  days,  in  default  of 
which  the  Crown  is  empowered  by  the'  statute  to  nominate 
by  letters  patent  such  person  as  it  may  think  fit,  to  the 
vacant  bishopric  Upon  the  return  of  Uie  election  of  the 
new  bishop,  the  metropolitan  is  required  by  die  Crown  to 
examine  and  to  confirm  the  election,  and  the  metropolitan's 
confirmation  gives  to  the  election  its  canonical  complete- 
ness. In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  metropolitical  see,  an 
episcopal  commission  is  appointed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
spiritualities  of  the  vacant  see  to  confirm  the  election  of 
tne  new  metropolitan. 
CONGER.    See  Eel. 

CONGLETON,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  near  the  border  of 
Stafibrdshire,  26  miles  south  of  Manchester  by  rail.  It  is 
finely  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dane, 

a  tributary  of  the  Weaver. 
Its  main  streets  are  well 
built,  and  its  western  suburb 
consists  of  handsome  villas 
and  gardens.  Though  a 
place  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, it  makes  little  fig- 
ure in  history,  and  possesses 
few  buildings  of  architec- 
tural interest  The  parish 
churches,  the  guildhall, 
_^^^  __  built  in  1822,  ttie  mar- 
^f\h^^fn5s^  k«t  hall,  and  the  town-hall 

^  .K^OfeSV.  ^^^^  dating  from  1864  are  the 

most  important  At  one 
time  the  leather  laces 
known  as  "  Congleton 
points  "  were  in  high  repute;  but  the  principal  industry  of 
the  town  is  now  the  manufacture  of  silk,  wnich  was  intro- 
duced in  1752  by  a  Mr.  Pattison  of  London.  The  making 
of  salt  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  g^ves  employment 
to  nearly  200  men ;  and  at  the  census  of  1871  upwards  of 
700  were  engaged  in  the  neighboring  coal  mines.  There 
is  canal  communication  with  Macclesfield.  In  1871  the 
population  of  the  municipal  borough,  which  embraces  2564 
acres,  was  11,344,  inhabiting  2559  houses. 

CONGLETON,  Henry  Brook  Parnkll,  First 
Babon  (1776-1842),  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Par- 
nell,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  In  1801  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Portarlington : 
and  in  180^  by  his  father-in-law's  interest,  he  was  returned 
for  Portarlington  to  Parliament,  but  he  speedily  resigned 
the  seat  In  1806  he  was  returned  for  Queen's  County,  for 
which  he  sat  till  1832,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  repre- 
sentation. In  1838,  however,  he  was  returned  for  Dundee ; 
and  after  being  twice  re-elected  for  the  same  city  (1835 
and  1837),  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1841  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Congleton  of  Congleton.  In  184^ 
having  suffered  for  some  time  from  ill  health  and 
melancholy,  he  committed  suicide.  He  was  a  liberal 
Whig,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  of  his 

{larty.  In  1806  he  was  a  lord  of  the  Treasury  for  Ire- 
ana ;  it  was  on  his  motion  on  the  Civil  List  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  defeated  in  1830;  in  '.hat  year 
and  in  1831  he  was  secretary  at  war;  and  from  1835  till 
1841  he  was  paymaster  of  the  forces  and  treasurer  of  the 
ordnance  and  navy.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
and  pamphlets  on  matters  connected  with  financial  and 
penal  questions,  the  most  important  being  that  On  JFVnan- 
eial  Rkorm,  1830. 

CONGO,  a  countiy  of  Western  Africa,  extending  along 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  for  about  185  English  miles,  from 
the  River  Zaire  or  Congo  (see  Africa,  vol.  L  p.  227), 
which  separates  it  from  Cacongo  and  Loango  on  the  north, 
to  the  Dande,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  Angola  on  th» 
south.  No  very  definite  limit  can  be  assigned  on  the  east- 
em  side ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  Congo  territory 
at  more  than  250  miles  inland.  At  one  time  the  name 
Congo  was  applied  not  only  to  the  country  thus  defined, 
but  also  to  Loan^,  Angola,  and  Benguela— in  short,  to  all 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  Portuguese  in  this  part  of  the 
continent. 
The  coast  of  Congo  presents  for  the  most  part  a  succes- 
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•ion  of  low  cliflb  and  bluffi  of  red  sandstone,  sinking  at 
intervals  almost  to  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  for  about 
30  to  60  miles  inland  the  country  remains  comparatively 
flat  It  then  begins  to  rise  in  irregular  terraces  till  it 
reaches  a  height  of  about  1500  or  1600  feet ;  and  its  sur- 
face is  broken  with  an  endless  variety  of  hill  and  vallev  and 
undulating  plateau.  The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  lower 
terraces  are  mica,  schist,  gneiss,  and  aliale ;  further  inland 
there  are  extensive  limestone  formations;  and  igneous 
rocks  occur  in  several  quarters.  The  whole  country  is 
abundantly  watered,  partly  by  tributaries  of  the  Zaire,  and 
partly  by  independent  streams  that  flow  westward  to  the 
Atlantic.  Of  the  latter  the  more  important  are  the  Am- 
brizzette,  the  Loge,  and  the  Lifune ;  but  even  these  are  only 
navigable  for  barges.  The  former,  as  far  as  Congo  proper 
is  concerned,  are  individually  insignificant.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  surplus  water  is  carried  down  in  a  thou- 
sand torrents,  but  the  beds  are  quite  dry  during  most  of  the 
year. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Con^  is  only  partially 
Minerftu.  explored,  and  even  the  deposits  that  are  known 
to  exist  are  very  sparinsly  utilized.  Copper  mines  have 
been  worked  at  intervals  for  a  considerable  period  at 
Bembe;  and,  though  now  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese, 
they  appeared  to  Lieutenant  Qrandy  to  contain  a  good 
supply  of  ore.    Veiy  fine  malachite  is  also  found  in  other 

Sarts  of  the  country.  Iron  is  obtained  in  the  northern 
istricts  along  the  Zaire^  where  the  general  difTusiou  of  the 
metal  is  proved  by  the  red  ferruginous  character  of  the 
soil,  and  tne  fact  that  roost  of  tlie  streams  are  more  or  less 
chalybeate.  A  lake  of  bitumen  is  reported  at  Kinsao,  near 
Mangue  Grande ;  the  same  substance  occurs  at  Musserra, 
and  another  deposit  has  been  worked  by  the  natives  at 
Libongo.  Bed  gum-copal  occurs  in  various  places, — 
among  others,  near  Mangue  Grande  and  in  the  Mossulo 
country;  but  the  superstition  of  the  natives  interferes 
with  its  excavation.  That  diamonds  have  ever  been  found 
tliere  seems  no  reason  to  believe;  but  garnets  and  even 
rubies  occur.  Salt  is  manufactured  by  Uie  natives  along 
the  coast. 

The  climate  of  Congo  is,  in  comparison  with 
CUmate.  ^j^^^^  ^^  moBi  tropical  countries,  remarkablv  cool 
and  agreeable.  In  the  hot  season  the  thermometer  is  sel- 
dom more  than  from  80^  to  86^  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  in 
the  '^  cacimbo,"  or  cool  season,  it  usually  ranges  from  60° 
during  the  night  to  75°  during  the  day.  Thb  low  temper- 
ature is  principally  due  to  the  westerly  breeze  which  sets 
in  from  the  Atlantic  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ins;,  and  continues  blowing,  not  unfreauently  with  consider- 
able violence,  till  after  sunset  As  this  breeze  dies  away 
towards  the  interior,  the  heat  is  perceptibly  greater ;  but 
the  increasing  elevation  of  the  country  soon  reduces  the 
temperature  to  similar  limits.  The  different  seasons  of  tlie 
year  occur  at  slightly  different  periods^  according  to  the 
altitude  and  position  of  the  several  districis;  but  the  hot  or 
rainy  season  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  October  to 
Hay  or  June,  and  the  ''  cacimbo "  as  occupying  the  rest 
of  die  year.  In  October  there  are  usually  light  rains  in 
the  lower  country ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  the  Moula 
na  ChintombOf  or  great  rains,  which  are  accompanied  by 
violent  storms  and  thunder.  Next  follows,  from  Decem- 
ber to  March,  a  period  known  as  the  **  little  dries,''  and 
then  comes  another  spell  of  heavv  rains  and  atmospheric 
d isturbance.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Banza  Umpata,  about 
200  miles  inland,  the  natives,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Grandy,  divide  the  year  into  the  following  five  seasons : — 
SevoOy  or  summer,  from  the  beginninff  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September;  Bangala,  or  the  drv  season,  to  the 
end  of  November ;  NoMarucL,  to  the  middle  of  Februarv ; 
Kundey^  or  the  period  of  the  heavy  rains,  to  the  middle 
of  April ;  and  KinUmbOj  or  spring,  to  the  end  of  June. 
In  its  effects  on  the  human  constitution,  the  climate  of 
Congo  is  much  less  deleterious  than  that  of  the  coast 
regions  further  to  the  north;  and  in  the  higher  districts 
«ven  the  European  can  maintain  himself  with  esse  in  a 
fieiir  state  of  health.  Fevers  and  agues  are  not  uncommon, 
but  do  not  last  long;  and  the  natives  suffer  from  bronchitis, 
oleurisy,  small-pox,  and  skin  diseases.  The  curious  sleep- 
cisease  appeared  in  1870,'  but  did  not  spread  through  the 
country. 

V     iA«  ^'^®  ^^™  ^^  Congo  is  rich  and  various ;  and 

Vegetatioo.  ^y^^  country  may  be  divided  with  remarkable 
precision  into  different  zones,  distinguished  by  the  prevail- 


ing character  of  the  vegetation.  According  to  Mr.  Mon- 
teiro,  the  traveller,  as  he  advances  inland  from  Ambiii, 
finds  durinff  the  first  25  miles  baobabs,  euphorbias,  aloea, 
"  muxixes  ''or  '*  mukazo"  (SUreulia  iomentota),  and  a  great 
abundance  of  Sanaeviera  angoUnsU;  he  passes  next  inte  a 
region  of  larger,  shadier  trees,  which  continue  for  the  next 
35  miles,  when  the  scene  again  changes,  and  the  whole 
forest  becomes  one  tangled  maze  of  the  most  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  creepers.  Near  Bembe  the  country  opens  up  and 
the  oil-palm  becomes  the  prevailing  tree.  In  the  first  zooe 
the  grasses  are  short  and  delicate,  in  the  second  they  are 
stronger  and  taller^  in  the  third  they  develop  into  gif^tie 
species  with  sharp  knife-like  blades,  from  6  to  16  feet  in 
height,  which  cover  vast  open  stretches,  and  for  several 
months  in  the  year  render  communication  through  the 
country  almost  im|X)esible.  The  cashew  tree  is  exoeedinglj 
abundant  along  the  coast  from  Congo  to  Ambriszette.  llie 
principal  objects  of  native  cultivation  are  manioc  or  cu- 
sava,  yams,  ground-nuts  {Arachia  hfpogtsa),  and  maiia 
Sesamum  and  sweet  potatoes  are  sparingly  grown.  Coffee 
of  good  ouality  is  found  wild  in  various  parts,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Encoge.  Chili  pepper  is  abundant^ 
and  forms  the  principal  condiment  in  use  among  the  nsr 
tives,  who  not  unfrequently  eat  it  to  their  own  injury. 
The  plantain,  the  papaw,  the  orange,  and  the  pine-apple 
are  the  principal  fruits,  but  manv  others  thrive  well. 
Beans,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  melons,  spinach, 
and  other  European  vegetables  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated, and  the  first  two  are  used  by  the  natives.  Of  the 
beans,  indeed,  there  are  two  species,  the  ordinary  haricot 
and  the  tree-bean ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  left  to  ^w  for 
two  years.  The  principal  beverage  of  the  inhabitants  is 
the  palm  wine,  but  they  also  manufacture  a  beer  called 
"garapa,"  from  the  Indian  com.  According  to  Sdim 
Agha,  who  accompanied  Burton  in  1863,  cotton  and  rice 
come  to  perfection  in  four  months,  the  cassava  takes  six  or 
nine,  and  three  or  four  are  sufficient  for  cabbages,  lettuce^ 
endive,  and  carrots. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Congo  consist  chiefly  ^^^ 
of  goats,  swine,  dogs,  and  cats ;  and  there  are  '*^""*"' 
also  a  few  sheep  with  coats  of  hair  instead  of  wool.  The 
goats  are  beautiful  creatures,  but  the  swine  and  dogs  are 
poor  and  half-starved.  No  beasts  of  burden  are  employed 
oy  the  natives ;  and  the  mules,  asses,  and  camels  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese  died  out.  Horned  cattle  there  are  none, 
though  they  thrive  well  enough  on  the  coast  under  the 
white  man's  care. 

The  larger  wild  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries  on  the  south ;  but  the  River  Zaire  seems 
to  be  a  natural  limit  for  many  species  on  the  north.  The 
variety  of  birds  is  remarkable.  Flamingoes,  spoon-billa, 
herons,  ducks,  and  various  other  aquatic  species  abound  in 
the  rivers  and  marshes.  The  common  African  crow,  bright- 
colored  starlings,  rollers,  and  doves  are  very  common  in 
the  lower  country;  and  sun-birds  and  other  insectivora 
frequent  the  palm-trees.  The  white  ant  is  the  most 
abundant  of  tlie  insect  tribes,  and  mosquitoes  of  a  most 
virulent  sort  are  very  common.  The  chigoe  {Pulex  pew- 
(rcnu),  introduced  in  1870,  spread  throngh  the  country,  but 
seems  to  be  dying  out  again.  Bees  abound,  but  are  not 
domesticated. 

Animal  food  is  not  in  very  general  use,  although  the 
natives  will  eat  the  flesh  of  almost  any  beast  or  bird.  The 
Mussurongos  consider  the  cat  a  great  dainty ;  field  rats  are 
regularly  captured  for  the  kitchen  by  the  various  tribes; 
the  king-cricket,  and  some  species  of  caterpillara,  are 
sought  after  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  white  ant  is 
greedily  devoured  in  the  winged  state. 

Congo  is  as  destitute  as  the  other  countries  xownM. 
of  tropical  Africa  of  what  a  European  would 
call  a  city.  The  native  baruaSj  or  townships,  consist  of  a 
few  hundred  huts  clustered  together ;  and  the  Portuguese 
settlements  are  merely  commercial  factories  or  militaiy 
posts.  The  places  of  most  iinportance  along  the  coast  are 
Mangue  Pequefio,  Mangue  Grande,  Quinzao,  Moculia, 
Ambrizzette,  Musserra,  Quicimbo,  Ambriz,  and  Liboi^ 
On  the  River  Zaire  may  be  mentioned  King  Antonio's 
Town,  Boroa  (anciently  Lambi),  and  Vinda  la  Nzadi,  or 
Congo  Town ;  but  the  last  two  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  therefore  are  hardly  to  be  included  within  oor 
limits.  The  principal  inland  town  is  Silo  Salvador,  or 
Congo  Grande,  with  a  population  at  one  time  extrav- 
agantly estimated  at  50,000 ;  and  Qfkna*  Noki  to  tl«  north 
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and  Bembe  and  Encoge  to  the  south  are  worth  j  of  men- 
tion. The  number  of  Tillages  is  very  considerable,  and 
together  they  muAt  make  up  a  fair  population ;  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  from  the  reports  of  the  older  travellers,  that  for- 
merly the  inhabitants  must  have  been  much  mpre  nu- 


The  ordinary  huts  of  the  natives  are  formed  of  mats 
woven  from  a  reedy  grass,  or  the  fibres  of  plants.  That  of 
the  chief  is  constructed  more  skilfully  of  palm  leaves,  and 
is  encompassed  with  a  fence  of  reeds.  In  the  coast  towns 
the  huts,  though  each  is  built  separate,  are  comparatively 
close  to  each  other ;  while  further  inland  much  more  space 
is  allowed  to  intervene,  and  hed^  are  frequently  grown 
round  small  groups.  The  Muschicongos  build  on  a  larger 
scale  than  their  Ambriz  neighbors,  and  not  unfrequently 
have  two  compartments.  The  household  furniture  and 
utensils,  in  simplicity  and  rudeness,  are  on  a  par  with  the 
domestic  inclosures.  Baskets  are  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  palm  tree,  and  bowls  and  bottles  of  gourds  and 
other  y^^etables ;  earthen  vessels  are  used  for  boiling  the 
victuals,  and  wooden  spoons  to  eat  them,  while  a  mat 
of  grass  thrown  on  a  raised  platform  constitutes  the  only 
beading. 
ifl^^  There  is  no  political  or  ethnographical  unity 

in  the  country.  No  one  tribe  is  predominant, 
and  the  king  of  Congo,  whatever  may  have  formerly  been 
his  authority,  is  now  no  more  than  a  local  chieftain,  like 
a  dosen  others.  The  tribes  numerically  important  are  the 
MusBurongos,  who  extend  from  the  Zaire  as  far  south  as 
Mangue  Grande ;  the  Muschicongos,  who  lie  inland  to  the 
north  of  Bembe ;  the  Ambrizians  along  the  coast,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  Quiballa;  and  the  Mossulos  to  the  north  of 
the  Dande.  Besides  the  king  of  Congo,  the  king  of  North 
Bamba,  or  of  the  district  between  the  Ambrizsette  and  the 
Loge,  and  the  king  of  £nooge,  with  the  title  of  **  Dembo 
Ambnilla,"  possess  a  certain  amount  of  prestige.  Every 
''town"  has  its  own  headman  and  assembly  of  **  MacotajB,'' 
or  councillors :  and  these  in  company  manage  its  affiiirs. 
The  office  of  neadm'an  confers  no  despotic  power,  and  it 
deeoends  bj  inheritance  not  from  father  to  son,  but  from 
Laoguage.     ^^^^  ^  nephew  or  niece.    The  languages  of 

the  Mnssuronso,  Mushicongo,  and  Ambriz 
tribes  are  radically  one,  ana  indeed  the  natives  of  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  coast,  for  a  distance  of  450  miles,  can 
understand  one  anothers  speech.  Under  the  name  of 
Fiote  this  common  tongue  has  been  the  object  of  some 
little  attention.  Barbot  gives  a  list  of  33  words,*Douville 
a  more  extended  yocabtuazy  of  what  he  calls  la  lan^ 
Mamohua,  and  the  authors  of  the  Congo  EjepeditUm  a  third 
and  much  better  collection.  Vowels  and  liquids  are  nu- 
merooflu  and  gnttorals  altogether  absent,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage nas  a  soft  and  harmonious  sound.  In  number  of 
woids  it  is  remarkably  rich.  According  to  Captain  Burton, 
its  likeness  to  the  Kisawahali  of  &nzibar  is  so  great  that 
he  was  freanently  able  to  understand  whole  sentences  from 
this  resemolance  alone.  Along  the  coast  a  considerable 
number  of  the  natives  can  speak  Portuffuese  or  even  Eng- 
lish ;  but  their  pronunciation  is  extremdy  faulty,  and  they 
transfer  the  iaiom  of  their  own  speech  to  the  foreign 
tongue. 

The  religion,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  the 
2^^*"  Congoese  is  a  gross  fetishism,  and  almost  the 
castomai       onl^  trace  of  their  former  superficial  Christian- 

ization  is  the  superstitious  value  attached  to 
some  stray  crucifix  now  employed  as  a  charm,  a  little  more 
potent,  it  may  be,  than  a  string  of  beads  or  a  land-shell 
filled  full  of  birds'  dung  and  feathers.  Belief  in  witchcraft 
is  very  general,  and  develops  itself  in  the  most  trivial  and 
irrational  style.  Circumcision  is  practised  by  all  the  tribes, 
and  the  rite  is  usually  performed  on  boys  oi  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age^  who  have  to  undergo  a  preparatory 
discipline,  and  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
for  a  month  in  a  special  hut.  Polygamy  prevails,  every 
man  having  wives  according  to  his  wealth  and  rank. 
There  is  no  nuptial  ceremony,  but  the  bridegroom  makes 
%  present  to  the  father-in-law,  provides  the  bride  with  her 
marriage  outfit,  and  bears  the  cost  of  a  family  feast.  The 
oostume  of  both  men  and  women  varies  considerably  with 
nuik  and  the  degree  of  European  influence ;  but  in  general 
it  is  very  slighL  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  not  uufre- 
qoenlly  desiccated  by  roasting,  and  then  buried  in  the 
huts  which  they  formerly  occupied.      The  interment  is 


often  delayed  for  a  year  or  more,  that  all  the  relatives  may 
be  present  at  the  '*  wake.'' 

Since  the  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  a  very  xnde. 
considerable  traffic  has  been  developed  in  the 
natural  products  of  the  country,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
inherent  indolence  of  the  natives  it  might  be  increased 
almost  to  any  extenL  The  principal  exports  are  the  fibre 
of  the  baobab,  first  utilized  as  a  paper  material  by  Mr. 
Monteiro  in  1858 ;  ground  nuts,  which  find  a  ready  market, 
especially  in  France,  as  an  oil  seed ;  ivory  brought  down 
from  the  interior;  palm  oil,  sesamum,  oofiee,  and  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  Indian-rubber,  obtained  from  a  species  of 
Lcndolfia,  The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Congo  River 
has  been  frequently  interrupted  by  the  attacks  of  the  Mus- 
surongo  pirates,  but  this  annoyance  has  been  somewhai 
checked  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  English  cruisers. 
The  last  expedition  of  repression  was  that  of  Commodore 
Sir  W.  Hewett,  in  1875. 

Congo  was  discovered  by  Diego  Cam,  probably    Tri.|^-- 
in  1484.    He  erected  a  itone  pillar  at  the  mouth  of    ^^^^' 
the  river,  which  accordingly  took  the  title  of  Rio  de  PadriU>, 
and  eBta^liihed  friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  who  re- 

Sorted  that  the  country  was  subject  to  a  great  monarch,  Mwaai 
ongo,  or  Lord  of  Congo,  resident  at  Ambasse  Congo.  The 
Portuguese  wore  not  long  in  making  themselyes  influential  in 
the  country.  Oon^alo  ^usa  was  despatched  on  a  formal  em- 
bassy in  1490 ;  and  the  flrtt  missionaries  entered  the  country  in 
his  train.  The  king  was  soon  afterwards  baptised,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  nominally  established  as  the  national  religion.  In 
1534  a  cathedral  was  founded,  and  in  1500  the  Jesuits  arrived 
with  Paulo  Dias  de  Novaes.  Of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  this  time  the  Portuguese  have  left  the  most  glowing  and  in- 
deed incredible  accounts.  The  attention  of  the  Portuguese  was, 
however,  turned  more  particularly  to  the  southern  districts  ol 
Angola  and  Bengnela,  and  their  hold  on  Congo  loosened.  In 
1627  their  cathedral  was  removed  to  8io  Paul  de  Loanda,  and 
SSo  Salvador  declined  In  importance.  In  the  18th  century, 
again,  in  spite  of  the  invasions  of  the  Dutch  and  French,  some 
steps  were  taken  towards  re-establishing  their  authority;  in 
1758  they  formed  a  settlement  at  Encoge;  from  1764  to  1789 
they  carried  on  a  war  against  the  natives  of  Mussolo ;  in  1791 
they  built  a  fort  at  QuincoUo  on  the  Loge,  the  rains  of  which 
are  still  existent,  and  for  a  time  they  worked  the  mines  of 
Bembe.  At  present,  however,  they  possess  no  fort  or  settle- 
ment to  the  north  of  Ambris,  which  was  first  occupied  in  1855* 
The  connection  of  other  European  nations  with  Congo  has  hith- 
erto been  either  exploratory  or  commercial,  and  nothing  more 
powerful  has  been  established  than  "a  factory"  or  "comptoir." 
In  1816  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  England  unaer  the 
command  of  J.  K.  Tuckey,  R.  N.,  for  the  examination  of  the 
Zaire.  It  reached  the  river  on  July  6th,  and  managed  to  push 
up  stream  as  far  as  Sangala,  the  highest  rapid ;  but  sickness 
broke  out,  the  commander  and  several  others  died,  and  the  ex- 
pedition had  to  return.  A  survey  of  the  first  twenty-five  milee 
of  the  river  was  effected  in  1826  by  the  ^  Levin  "  and  the  "  Bar^ 
raoouta,"  belonging  to  Captain  Owen's  expedition;  and  is 
1827-29  the  Frenchman  Douville  spent  some  time  In  variou* 
parts  of  the  country.  In  1857  the  German  explorer.  Dr.  Bas- 
tian,  passed  from  Ambris  inland  as  far  as  SSo  Salvador ;  and 
in  the  same  year  Captain  Hunt,  in  the  "  Alecto,"  made  an  at- 
tempt to  ascend  the  river,  but  only  reached  the  cataracts.. 
Captain  Burton  attained  the  same  limit  in  186S,  and  also  pro- 
ceeded inland  as  far  as  Baosa  Noki.  In  1872  an  ezpeditiois 
under  Lieutenant  Orandy  was  despatched  from  EDgland  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  from  the  west  coast  to  the  relief  of 
Livingstone.  Ambris  was  chosen  as  the  starting  point,  and 
Bembe  was  reached  in  11  days,  on  the  2Sd  of  March,  1873.  The 
15th  of  May  found  the  party  at  Congo,  but  they  were  detained 
there  till  June  20th.  Passing  through  Kilembella,  Moila,  andx 
Tungwa  (a  place  of  about  1600  inhabitants),  they  arrived  at 
Bania  Umpala,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Zaire,  about  200  miles  in- 
land, but  were  then  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Congo, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Baoia  Noki  and  the  main  river,  in- 
tending to  push  their  way  up  the  stream.  The  death  of  Liv- 
ingstone was  soon  after  reported ;  and  a  recall  shortly  reached 
them,  which  brought  the  expedition  to  a  close.  They  found 
the  natives  "  exceedingly  timid,  superstitious,  and  suspicious, 
evidently  believing  that  the  foreigners  had  come  to  interfere 
with  their  trade  and  country."  In  1875  a  German  expedition, 
under  Captain  von  Homeyer,  commenced  exploratory  opera- 
tions along  the  Congo  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for 
German  colonisation. 

See  the  older  travellers  in  the  collections  of  Ast-  • ,. 
ley,  Pinkerton,  Churchill,  Purohas,  and  Philipp;  "*«»»"* 
Pellicer  de  Tovar,  Mitnon  Evangtlica  al  Reyno  cfe  Congo,  Mad* 
rid,  1649 ;  Tuckey,  Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  explore  tko 
Congo,  1818;  Douville,  Voyage  au  Congo,  1832;  Owen,  Fbya^M 
to  Africa,  Arabia,  Ac.,  1833;  Hunt,  "Ascent  of  the  Congo,"  in 
the  Proeeedinge  of  the  Roy,  Oeo.  Soe,  for  1858 ;  Bastian,  Ein 
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Betiich  in  San  Salvador^  Bremen,  1859,  and  Die  Deuttcke  Ex- 
pedition an  die  Loango  KUete,  Jena,  1874 ;  Behm,  "  Die  Congo 
FlusB,"  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  1872;  Lieat  Orandy^s 
report  in  the  Proceedinge  of  Roy,  Geo.  See.,  1874,  and  also  in 
the  Oeograpk,  Mag.,  1875;  J.  J.  Monteiro,  Angola  and  tkt 
River  Conao,  London,  1875 ;  Barton,  Two  tripe  to  Gorilla  Land 
and  the  dataracte  of  the  Congo,  1876 ;  P.  Duparqaet,  "  Voyage 
an  Zaire,"  and  Codine,  **  Deoonverte  de  la  o6te  d'Afrione   .  .  . 

rendant  lea  annis  1484-1488/'  in  BnU.  de  la  Soe.  de  Qiogr., 
876. 

CONGREGATIONALISM,  a  deeipation  assumed  of 
late  years  by  the  religious  denomination  formerly  known 
as  Independents.  This  change  of  name  has  arisen*  from  no 
radical  alteration  in  the  particular  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical 
Opinions  of  that  sect  (see  Independents),  but  in  order 
lb  express  more  definitely  the  positive  aspects  of  their 
church  life  and  organization.  The  negative  term  Independ- 
ent implied  chieoy  a  renunciation  ''of  the  authority  of 
pope,  prelate,  presbytery,  prince,  or  parliament,"  and  thus 
brought  into  prominence  the  antagonistic  position  of  the 
churches  so  named  towards  National,  Episcopal,  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  word  Congregational  has 
been  now  almost  universally  substituted  for  it  to  indicate 
more  clearly  the  brotherhood  and  fellowship  maintained  in 
their  separate  communities,  the  spiritual  equality  of  every 
member,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  in  the  church  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  deliberations  and  decisions,  the  essen- 
tial necessity  for  each  society  to  originate  Its  own  outward 
forms  of  life.  As  one  of  the  latest  exponents  of  Congr^^ 
tionallsm  has  said,^  "  When  the  restraints  of  outwara  law 
are  repudiated,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  with  all  the  greater 
intensity  on  makine  the  polity  of  the  diurch  the  expression 
of  its  own  highest  life.  Everything  must  be  subordinated 
to  this.  The  polity  must  come  from  within ;  it  must  not 
be  imposed  from  without:  it  may  recognize  outward  cir- 
cumstances but  must  not  be  controlled  by  them.  If  the 
organization  of  the  church  is  to  be  a  vital  growth,  the  life 
which  it  is  to  reveal  is  the  life  which  the  church  has 
received  from  Christ.  Ecclesiastical  statesmen  have  no 
ri^ht  to  construct  various  forms  of  polity  to  express  the 
spirit  and  tendencies  prevailing  among  different  races  of 
men,  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  churches ;  the 
polity  of  the  church  must  be  created  by  the  idea  of  the 
church.''  It  is  maintained  that  this  conception  of  a  church 
organization  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  better  expressed  by  the  word  Con- 
gregational than  Independent.  In  this  sense  it  is  applicable 
to  other  communities,  in  particular  to  the  Baptists,  who 
sometimes  adopt  it.  Probably  another  reason  for  its  em- 
ployment has  been  the  growing  tendency  towards  outward 
union  among  diurches  that  were  mainly  characterized  by 
their  isolation  from  each  other.  Independency  was  often 
regarded  as  a  synonym  for  non-catholicity,  and  there  was 
so  strict  a  jealousy  against  all  possible  Interference  from 
without  that  close  association  or  united  action  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  even  amongst  those  whose  doctrinal  beliefs 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  were  the  same.  Aji  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  overcome  such  obstacles  common  to  co-opera- 
tion without  destroving  or  infringing  the  independence 
of  the  individual  church,  and  the  Congregationalists  now 
have  numerous  missionary  societies  for  home  and  foreign 
work,  an  association  in  every  county,  and  a  general  Congre- 
gational Union  for  England  and  Wales.  The  last  was 
established  after  much  discussion  In  1833^  when  a  declara- 
tion of  faith,  church  order,  and  discipline  was  adopted 
under  these  express  conditions.  "  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  following  statement  should  be  put  forth  with  any 
authority,  or  as  a  standard  to  which  assent  should  be  re- 
•quired.  Disallowing  the  utility  of  creeds  and  articles  of 
religion  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  protesting  against  subscrip- 
tion to  any  human  formularies  as  a  term  of  communion, 
Congregationalists  are  yet  willing  to  declare,  for  general 
information,  what  is  commonly  believed  among  them, 
reserving  to  every  one  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science." In  1871  a  revision  of  tne  constitution  of  the 
Union  took  place,  when  the  fundamental  ''  principle  "  of  its 
existence  was  thus  re-asserted.  '*The  Union  recognizes  the 
right  of  every  individual  church  to  administer  its  affairs, 
iree  from  external  control,  and  shall  not,  in  any  case, 
assume  legislative  authority  or  become  a  court  of  appeal.'' 
The  objects  it  seeks  to  promote  were  then   also  more 

1  BceUtia,  A  Second  Series  qf  Eseaye  on  Theotogioal  and  BcclesuMtUcal 
iiftestions,  p.  371. 


definitely  stated  in  these  words,  "to  uphold  and  extend 
evangelical  religion  primarily  in  connection  with  churches 
of  the  Congregational  order ;  to  promote  Scriptural  views 
of  church  fellowship  and  oivanization ;  to  strengthen  the 
fraternal  relations  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and 
fodlltate  co-operation  in  everything  affecting  their  common 
interests ;  to  maintain  correspondence  with  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  other  Christian  communities  throi^oat 
the  world ;  to  obtain  statistics  relating  to  Congr^B[ati(Hial 
churches  at  home  and  abroad :  to  assist  in  procuring  pe^ 
feet  religious  equality  for  all  British  subjeds,  and  in 
promoting  reforms  bearing  on  their  moral  and  social  ood- 
dition."  The  chairman  is  elected  annually  by  the  vote  of 
the  delegates  from  the  churches  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Unions  of  a  similar  character  exist  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  colonies.  In  1876  it  was  computed '  that  the 
total  of  Congregational  churches  And  branch  churches  m 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  was  3895,  with  other  preach- 
ing places,  supplied  mainly  by  lay  agency,  to  the  number 
of  124S.  The  ordained  ministers,  including  the  mission- 
aries of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  were  3205 ;  there 
were  17  colleges,  employing  52  professors,  and  educatins 
430  students.  The  expenditure  for  missions  at  home  ana 
abroad,  not  calculating  the  amounts  expended  bv  individ- 
ual chilrches  throughout  the  world  for  special  local  mis- 
sions, was  £147,270.  In  1875  the  Congregationalists  opened 
their  Memorial  Hall  and  Library,  which  is  erected  in  Lon- 
don on  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  in  commemoration 
of  the  heroism  and  si)iritual  fidelity  of  the  two  thousapd 
clergymen  who  were  elected  "  from  their  homes  and  liv- 
ings as  ministers  of  Cnrist  in  the  Church  of  England,  un- 
der the  stringent,  inhuman,  and  unjust  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity."  In  that  building  the  various  societies 
of  the  CongregaUonalists  now  hold  their  meetings. 

Congregationalism  In  the  United  States  has,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  existence,  reoosrnized  the  principle 
that  eacn  Christian  society,  though  complete  in  itself,  is 
nevertheless  related  to  all  other  churches  of  the  same  faith 
and  order.  The  weakness  and  scattered  condition  of  those 
little  communities  which  followed  the  settlement  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  threw  them  into  close  association,  they 
assisted  each  other  by  friendly  advice,  and  from  that 
sprang  the  system  of  counciUi.  These  have  now  become 
important  institutions  exercising  considerable  influence. 
It  IS  claimed  that,  though  every  church  is  **  independent 
of  all  outward  control,'' '' a  fraternal  fellowship  is  yet  to 
be  maintained  among  these  independent  churches;  and 
when  insoluble  difficulties  arise,  or  specially  Important 
matters  claim  decision — as  where  a  pastor  is  to  be  settled 
or  dismissed,  or  a  church  itself  is  to  adopt  its  creed  and 
commence  its  organic  life — ^it  is  proper  tliat  the  advice  of 
other  churches  should  be  sought  and  given  in  council; 
such  action,  however,  in  no  case  being  anything  more  than 
a  labor  of  fraternal  suasion  or  self-justification."  *  Increase 
Mather  says,  **  It  has  ever  been  their  declared  judgment 
that,  where  there  Is  want  either  of  light  or  peace  in  a  par- 
ticular church,  it  is  their  duty  to  ask  for  counsel,  with  which 
neighbor  churches  ought  to  assist  by  sending  their  elders 
ana  other  messengers  to  advise  and  help  tliem  lu  their  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  that  in  momentous  matters  of  common  con 
cemment  particular  churches  should  proceed  with  the  con 
currence  of  neighbor  churches ;  so  in  the  ordination  of  a 
pastor,  much  more  in  the  deposing  of  one.  Thus  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  churches  of  New  England."  Some  writers  con- 
tend that  **  Congregationalism  dififers  from  Independency 
bv  Its  recognition  of  this  practical  fellowship  between  the 
churches."  The  councils  thus  summoned  are  dissolved  as 
soon  as  the  business  Is  settled,  and  should  the  church  to 
which  advice  is  ofifered  be  unwilling  to  accept  and  act  upon 
it  the  other  churches  may  consider  the  desirabiliu  of  with- 
drawing from  any  further  association  with  it  There  are 
permanent  councils  in  Connecticut,  called  "  consociatioDS^'' 
but  they  are  not  generel  lu  the  States.  In  some  of  the 
county  unions  of  England  a  committee  is  appointed  anno- 
ally,  to  which  churches  may  appeal  in  any  difiiculty  which 
they  are  unable  to  remove  of  themselves, — an  approach 
towards  the  American  system.  According  to  a  religioas 
census  taken  by  the  Government  there  were  in  the  United 
States  In  1850,  1725  Congregational  churches,  with  807,335 
sittings ;  these  had  increased  in  1870  to  2887  churches  and 

*  See  Qmgregational  Year  Book.  1877. 

*  OongregaHonaHetn :  What  U  if,  wkmee  it  iitOnd  Amp  U  werb,  N 
ed.,  Boston,  1871. 
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1,1 17,212  littings.    For  the  education  of  the  minlBtrj  there 
are  seven  theolo^cal  infttitations.  (w.  B.) 

OONQBESS,  in  diplomacy,  a  term  applied  to  an  assem- 
blage of  sovereigns  or  ambaasadorB  of  the  highest  rank, 
convoked  for  the  pnrpoaeof  concluding  a  general  peace,  or 
of  treating  the  general  political  interests  of  Europe.  In 
this  latter  sense  a  modem  congress  may  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  council  of  stateb  or  nations^  by  which  differ- 
ences may  be  adjusted,  and  the  rules  of  international  law 
determined  and  enforced.  The  greatest  progress  yet  made 
in  the  relations  of  sovereign  states  is,  that  disputes,  which 
in  former  times  would  have  led  to  immediate  war,  may 
DOW  be  resolved,  in  many  instances,  bv  the  common  delib- 
erations of  the  JSuropean  powers.  The  term  GovoRiss, 
however,  is  only  strictly  applicable  to  meetings  of  tiiis 
nature  on  the  most  important  occasions,  and  when  all  the 

Sowers  are  represented.  The  term  Ck)NF£RENCK  is  used  to 
escribe  diplomatic  meetings  of  ministers  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond rank,  called  together  for  a  special  purpose,  either  to 
modify  existing  treaties  by  consent,  or  to  suggest  means  of 
dealing  with  a  critical  state  of  aflGnirs.  Meetings  of  this  kind 
have  become  in  modem  times  very  frequent,  and  are  the 
recognized  mode  of  dealing  with  the  questions  arising  be- 
tween soverei^  "^^  ^"^  sometimes  even  between  states 
and  their  subjects.  The  proceedings  of  these  conferences 
are  recorded  in  protocols,  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  plen- 
ipoientiaiies.  These  documents  have  not  always  the  form 
of  treaties  or  conventions,  but  they  establish  the  principles 
on  which  the  nowers  agree  to  act,  and  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  bound  in  honor  and  good  faith.  The  number  of 
Congresses  which  have  been  held  in  the  last  two  centuries 
is  not  very  lai^,  and  we  shall  proceed  brieflv  to  pass  them 
in  review.  CJonferences  have  occurred  so  fxeauently  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  them  in  aetail.  The 
most  important  examples  are,  perhaps,  the  Conference  of 
Peteraburff  in  1825,  which  led  to  the  independence  of 
Greece;  the  Conference  of  London,  in  1831,  which  sep- 
arated the  kingdom  of  Belgium  from  Holland ;  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris  on  the  affairs  of  Crete ;  the  Conference  of 
1871  for  the  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856 ; 
and  the  abortive  Conference  of  Constantinople  in  1877, 
when  the  six  powers  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the 
Porte  guarantees  for  the  better  government  of  its  Christian 
subjects.  These  two  forms  of  diplomatic  council  differ 
more,  however,  in  form  and  degree  than  in  kind.  Their 
object  is  the  same,  namely,  to  determine  and  enforce  the 
mutual  obligations  of  states ;  and  they  may  therefore  be 
treated  under  one  head. 

The  first  time  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  use  of  the 
term  Congress,  in  its  modem  sense,  is  in  1636,  when  the 
Pope  attempted  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  at  Cologne, 
under  his  own  mediation ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  continued  for  twelve  ^ears  more  to  de- 
vastate the  world.  At  length,  however,  it  was  agreed  by 
the  preliminaries  of  Hamburg,  signed  on  the  25th  Decem- 
ber, 1641,  that  a  Congress  should  be  held  at  Munster  and  at 
Osnabnrgb,  in  WestjSialia,  meeting  simultaneously  in  both 
those  towns ;  the  French  mediating  minister,  representing 
the  Catholic  party,  being  at  Munster,  and  the  Swedish 
minister,  representing  the  Protestants,  at  Osnaburgh.  The 
opening  of  the  Congress  was  fixed  for  the  11th  July,  1643 ; 
but  the  proceedings  were  delayed  by  numerous  formalities, 
by  questions  of  rank  and  precedence,  by  questions  of  neu- 
trality and  safe-conduct,  and  by  the  death  of  Bichelieu  and 
lionis  XIII.  The  negotiations  began  in  earnest  in  June, 
1645.  Never  before  had  so  august  an  assembly  met  in 
£urope  for  the  termination  of  a  sanguinary  war,  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  between  two  hostile  creeds,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  territorial  questions  by  common  agree- 
ment. The  Empire  was  represented  by  Count  Maximilian 
von  Trantmansdorf;  France  by  Count  d'Avaux;  Sweden 
by  John  Oxenstiem,  a  son  of  the  great  chanpellor;  the 
Pope  by  Cardinal  Chigi,  afterwards  himself  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  ;  Spain  by  Q)unt  Pefiaranda,  and  by  two  of  her 
subjects  from  Franche  Comt^,  not  to  mention  lesser  names. 
England  had  no  representative  at  the  Congress  of  West- 

{>haUa.  The  questions  in  dispute  and  the  result  of  these 
ong  deliberations  (which  were  not  terminated  until  the 
24th  October,  }648,  bv  the  signature  of  the  two  ffreat 
treaties  of  Munster  ana  Osnaburgh)  were  worthy  of  the 
statesnien  engaged  in  them  and  of  the  time  spent  in  the 
negotiations;  for  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  laid  the 
fi>nndations  of  modem  Europe,  and  its  leading  principles 


subsisted  not  only  into  the  present  oentury,  but  down  to 
the  war  of  1870-71.  It  terminated  the  long  contest  be- 
tween France  and  Austria.  It  established  the  equal  rights 
of  the  Catholiq,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  churches  in 
Germany.  It  rendered  350  German  princes  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  Empire,  and  itplanted  the  germ  of  the 
future  greatness  of  Prussia.  This  form  of  the  German 
bodv  remained  unaltered  till  the  French  Revolution.  Bat 
it  also  gave  to  France  and  Sweden  a  right,  as  mediating 
powers  at  Munster,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany 
— a  right  which  sup^rted  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  caused,  in  the  event,  innumerable  quarrels. 
The  diplomatic  communications  at  Munster  all  passed 
through  the  mediators,  and  were  generally  framed  in  Latin. 
The  discussions  were  also  carried  on  in  that  language.  A 
separate  peace  between  the  Dutch  and  the  S^nianls  was 
also  signecl  at  Munster  in  1648,  as  represented  in  Terbnrg[s 
celebrated  picture,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  this 
was  not  an  act  of  the  Congress. 

The  term  Confess  was  applied  to  the  diplomatic  meet- 
ings which  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678  and 
the  Peace  of  Kyswick  (so  called  from  a  castle  near  the 
Hague)  in  169?.  A  contemporary  French  author,  De 
Bouille,  remarked  that  these  meetings  ought  to  be  termed 
assemblies,  not  congresses,  since  the  latter  word  was  coarse 
and  inappropriate.  The  term  has  since  entirely  lost  its 
improper  meaning,  derived  from  an  obsolete  form  of  eede- 
6iasti(»d  procedure^  and  the  diplomatic  signification  has 
triumphed.  At  Kimeguen  England  app^ired  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Continental  Congress,  from  the  interest  she  took 
in  the  iate  of  Holland,  and  was  worthily  represented  by 
Sir  William  Temple ;  France  by  Colbert  de  Croissy,  IVEs- 
trades,  and  D'Avaux;  Spain  by  Don  Pedro  Bonquillo, 
govemor  of  the  Lower  Countries;  and  Holland  by  the 
count  of  Nassau  and  Beverainp^.  Separate  treaties  were 
signed  between  the  various  parties.  The  Congress  of  Bys- 
wick  was  of  still  ja^reater  importance  to  England,  for  it  ter- 
minated the  war  in  which  we  had  long  been  engaged  with 
France,  and  extorted  from  Louis  XIV.  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British  crown.  The 
peace  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  War  of  Succession  broke 
out  in  1701 ;  the  grand  alliance  was  formed  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Austria;  France  was  defeated;  peace 
was  nearly  restored  in  1709  at  the  conferences  of  Gertruy- 
denberg,  which  were  privately  carried  on  between  the  mar- 
quis de  Torcv  and  the  Grand  Pensionary,  but  not  finally 
concluded  till  1712,  when  a  Congress  of  sdl  the  belligerent 
powers  (except  the  king  of  Spain)  assembled  at  Utrecht 
France  was  represented  by  the  marshal  d'Huxelles,  Eng- 
land b^  the  bishop  of  Bristol  (it  was  the  last  time  an  Eng- 
lish bishop  acted  in  a  civil  and  diplomatic  capacity^,  the 
emperor  by  Count  Sinzendorf.  The  decisive  negotiation 
for  peace  was,  however,  carried  on  secretly  and  separately 
between  London  and  Versailles,  and  whilst  the  Congress 
was  occupied  with  formalities,  Bolingbroke  came  to  an 
agreement  with  France,  which  broke  up  the  alliance  and 
compelled  the  other  powers  to  terminate  the  war.  The 
other  Congresses  of  the  18th  oentury  are  those  of  Soissons 
in  1727,  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Fleury,  tlien 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  attended  it  in  person,  and 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  which  terminated  a  general 
war.  Bv  each  of  these  Congresses  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia, Nimeguen,  Byswick,  and  Utrecht  were  renewed 
and  confirmed ;  so  that  their  labors  formed  a  continuous 
series  and  identical  body  of  intemational  legislation.  No 
Congress  was  held  at  the  termination  either  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  in  1763  or  of  the  American  war  in  1783,  but 
the  style  of  a  Congress  was  assumed  by  the  German  plen- 
ipotentiaries who  met  at  Teschen  in  1779  to  end  Uie  war 
of  the  Bavarian  succession.    It  hardly  deserved  the  name. 

The  French  Bevolution  and  the  wars  of  the  Empire 
swept  awav  the  entire  political  fabric  of  continental  Eu- 
rope and  the  treaties  on  which  it  was  based.  No  attempt 
was  made  during  that  period  to  convoke  a  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  pacification  and  territorial  settle- 
ment; for  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  which  met  in  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  and  sat  till  April^  1799,  was  designed  mainly  to 
re-establish  amicable  relations  between  France  and  the 
German  empire,  and  was  not  attended  by  the  represent- 
atives of  England,  Russia,  or  Spain.  These  n^^tiations 
proved  abortive;  war  was  renewed;  the  Congress  was 
broken  up ;  and  tlie  ministers  of  the  French  Directory- 
Bonnier  and  Koberjot — were  massacred  by  a  party  of  Xus- 
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trian  Steklers  as  thej  quitted  the  town.  The  Austrian 
Goyernment  never  entirely  cleared  itself  of  complicity  in 
this  crime  against  the  rights  and  usages  of  nations ;  and 
the  eyent  aggravated  the  hostility  existing  between  France 
and  Grencanj. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  agreed  by  the  32d 
Article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  signed  on  the  30th  Mapr, 
1814,  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  that  "  within 
two  months  all  the  powers  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
war  on  either  side  snould  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna 
to  settle,  at  a  general  Congress,  the  arrangements  required 
to  complete  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace."  The 
Congress  of  Vienna,  which  met,  with  some  allowance  for 
delays  early  in  November  of  the  same  year,  was  by  far 
the  most  splendid  and  important  assembly  ever  convoked 
to  discuss  and  determine  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  kings  of  Bavaria, 
Denmark,  and  Wurtemberg,  were  present  in  person  in  the 
Austrian  capital  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 
Prince  Mettemich  presided  over  the  Congress.  Prince 
Talleyrand  represented  France.  Great  Britain  sent  the 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs — Lord  Castlereagh, — 
besides  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Clancarty,  and  Lord 
Cathcart.  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  now  the  sole  survivor 
of  that  illustrious  assembly,  took  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  afiairs  of  Switzerland,  where  he  was  then  minister. 
Prussia  was  represented  by  Prince  Hardenberg  and  Baron 
HumboldL  A  hundred  sovereigns  and  ministers  were  col- 
lected in  Vienna,  all  animated  by  a  general  desire  for  peace 
and  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  interests.  Chevalier  Gentz, 
who  was  named  protocolist  to  the  Congress,  and  who  in  fact 
drafted  the  treaties  which  were  ultimately  signed  by  all  the 
powers,  has  left  us  a  curious  account  of  tne  secret  proceed- 
ings of  this  prodigious  assembly.  Strange  to  say,  the  Con- 
gress itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  representatives  of  all  these 
principalities  and  powers,  never  mei  in  council :  nor  did  any 
formal  exchange  of  their  respective  credentials  take  place. 
The  business  was  entirely  transacted  by  committees  of  the 
five  ^reat  powers — Austria,  England,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia;  to  whom,  for  certain  purposes,  the  ministers  of 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Portugal  were  added.  Even  with  this 
arrangement  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  was  extremely 
slow.  For  three  months  nothing  was  done.  It  was  said, 
"  Le  Congr^  danse,  mais  ne  marche  pas."  Serious  difier- 
ences  arose ;  the  pretensions  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  acting 
in  concert,  seemed  even  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  war; 
and  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  3d  December 
between  England,  France,  and  Austria,  in  view  of  that 
contingency.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
March,  1816,  roused  the  Congress  from  its  lethargy  and 
terminated  its  disputes,  by  the  necessity  for  common 
action;  and  at  length  the  great  treaties  of  Vienna  were 
signed  on  the  7th  June,  1815— eleven  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo— by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight 
powers.  It  is  acknowledgea  by  the  draftsmen  of  these 
treaties  that,  after  all,  this  work  was  somewnat  hastily  and 
imperfectly  done.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  that  Congress  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  peace  to  Europe,  which  was  not  se- 
riously disturbed  for  forty  years ;  ana  it  laid  the  foundar 
tion  of  a  system  of  public  law,  which  was  long  held  sacred, 
as  the  common  basis  of  the  rights  of  every  member  of  the 
European  family.  At  the  present  time,  uter  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
in  Denmark,  and  in  France,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any 
fragments  of  the  work  of  ue  Congress  of  Vienna  retain 
their  authority,  or  that  any  similar  general  compact  has 
taken  its  place. 

The  intimate  relations  which  had  sprung  up  during  the 
war  gave  rise  to  a  mystical  union  of  the  northern  sov- 
ereigns, projected  and  prepared  b^  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  the  intention 
of  the  authors  of  that  agreement  was  that  the  powers 
should  meet  and  act  together  in  the  event  of  fresh  dis- 
turbances occurring  in  Europe.  The  practical  result  of 
this  policy  was  seen  in  1823  when  another  Congress  met 
at  Verona,  not  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  but  in 
order  to  crush  the  signs  of  freedom  and  independence  then 
beginning  to  display  themselves  in  Europe.  In  Spain  the 
nation  demanded  a  constitution — she  was  invaded  by 
France;  in  Naples  a  popular  movement  took  place — 
Naples  was  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  and  the  kine 
fieo  to  Lay  bach;  in  Germany,  the  people  were  irritated 
by  the  breach  of  all  the  liberal  promises  made  during  the 


war.  The  Congress  of  Verona  was  the  source  and  centre 
of  tlie  most  violent  reactionary  policy :  and  although  Uie 
duke  of  Wellington  attended  it  on  behalf  of  England,  it 
was  chiefly  to  protest  against  its  system  of  despotic  inter- 
vention in  the  afiairs  of  other  states.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
has  left  an  account  of  this,  the  darkest  hour  of  the  politici 
of  Europe,  in  which  he  took  an  active  and  inglorious  part 
On  this  occasion,  however,  England  renewed  her  protest 
against  the  slave  trade,  and  obtained  a  declaration  of  the 
Powers  condemning  it. 

The  last  Congress  held  in  Europe  was  that  of  1856,  which 
met  in  Paris  to  terminate  the  Crimean  war.  Austria  and 
Prussia,  though  not  actual  belligerents,  were  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  and  general  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte  appeared  at  a  European  Congress,  and 
were  formally  received  into  the  concert  of  the  great  powers. 
Count  Walewski  presided  over  this  Congress,  as  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs  of  If  ranee ;  Lord  Clarendon,  British  secreuiy 
of  state,  and  Lord  Cowley  were  the  representatives  of  Eng' 
land.  In  this  Congress  it  was  remarkable  that  France, 
eager  for  p^ce  and  anxious  to  court  the  good-will  of  Rus- 
sia, sided  with  her  recent  adversary,  and  that  the  conces- 
sions obtained  by  the  victorious  allies  were  due  mainly  to 
the  firmness  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  question  of  the 
maritime  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  was  formally 
brought  before  the  Congress,  as  a  body  representing  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe;  and  a  declaration  was  signed, 
which  has  been  discussed  more  fully  in  another  place. 
(See  Declaration  of  Paris.)  But  this  is  an  important 
example  of  the  authority  which  may  be  fitly  assumed  and 
exercised  by  a  Congress,  to  determine  controverted  ques- 
tions of  public  law  by  a  species  of  declaratory  enactment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  formally 
proposed  to  the  other  great  Powers  that  a  Congress  should 
assemble  in  Paris  for  uie  purpose  of  settling  various  ques- 
tions, which  appeared  to  threaten  the  future  peace  of 
Europe.  To  this  proposal  the  Continental  States  as- 
sented; but  England  gave  a  positive  refusal,  on  the 
ground,  stated  by  Lord  Russell,  that  such  measures  of 
prospective  legislation  were  more  likely  to  embroil  the 
several  Powers  than  to  establish  peace.  The  project  was 
therefore  abandoned  ;  but  the  wars  which  ensued  in  Den- 
mark, in  Austria,  and  in  France,  within  the  next  seven 
years,  justified  the  views  taken  by  Napoleon  III.  as  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  most  oonvQnient  summary  of  the  Acts  of  the  various 
Congresses  which  have  been  held  from  1645  to  1815  is  to  be 
found  in  Koch  Sohdle's  ffittoire  AhrigU  det  Traitia  de  Pair. 
The  Acts  of  ^he  Congress  of  Vienna  were  published  at  great 
length  by  Kluber  In  his  Oetehichte  dea  Wiener  Congreetee,    The 

Sroceedinga  of  the  Congresses  and  Conferences  in  which  Great 
iritain  has  taken  part  have  invariably  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament (h.  b.) 

CONGREVE,  William  (1670-1729),  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish master  of  pure  comedy,  was  bom,  according  to  the 
latest  and  likeliest  accounts,  in  1670»  according  to  the 
inscription  on  his  monument,  in  1672:  and  whether  in 
England  or  in  Ireland,  at  Bardsey  near  Leeds  or  at  some 
place  unknown  beyond  St  George's  Channel,  has  likewise 
been  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute ;  but  we  may  presum- 
abljr  accept  the  authority  of  Lord  Macanlay,  who  decides 
ag|ainst  Dr.  Johnson  in  favor  of  the  later  dat^  and  dis- 
misses without  notice  the  tradition  of  an  Irish  birth- 
place. To  Ireland,  at  all  events^  due  the  credit  of  his 
education, — as  a  schoolboy  at  Kilkenny,  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Dublin.  From  college  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  first  fruits  of  his  studies  appeared  under  the  boyish 
pseudonym  of  "  Cleophil,''  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  whose 
existence  is  now  remembered  only  through  the  unabashed 
avowal  of  so  austere  a  moralist  as  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
''would  rather  praise  it  than  read  it.''  In  1693  CoQ- 
greve's  real  career  began,  and  early  enough  by  the  latest 
computation,  with  the  brilliant  appearance  and  instant 
success  of  his  first  comedy.  The  Old  Bachelor,  under  the 
generous  auspices  of  Dryden,  then  as  ever  a  living  aud 
immortal  witness  to  the  falsehood  of  the  vulgar  diarge 
which  taxes  the  greater  among  poets  with  jealousy  or  envy, 
the  natural  badge  and  brand  of  the  smaliest  that  woula 
claim  a  place  among  their  kind.  The  discrowned  laureate 
had  never«  he  said,  seen  suchr  a  first  play ;  and  indeed  the 
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gnoeleBB  grace  of  the  dialogue  was  as  jet  only  to  be 
matdied  by  the  last  and  beet  work  of  Etherege,  standing 
as  till  then  it  had  done  alone  among  the  barefiu^  brutali- 
ties of  Wycherley  and  Shadwell.  The  types  of  Congreve's 
fint  work  were  the  common  conventional  properties  of  stage 
tnuiition ;  but  the  fine  and  clear-cat  style  in  which  these 
types  were  reproduced  was  his  own.  The  ||pft  of  one  place 
and  the  reversion  of  another  were  the  solid  fruits  of  his 
splendid  success^  Next  year  a  better  play  from  the  same 
hand  met  with  worse  fortune  on  the  stage,  and  with  yet 
hiffher  honor  from  the  first  living  poet  of  his  nation.  The 
noble  verses,  as  faultless  in  the  exp^'ession  as  reckless  in 
the  extravagance  of  their  applause,  prefixed  by  Dryden  to 
Tke  DoubU  Dtaler^  must  naturally  have  supported  the 
younger  poet,  if  indeed  such  support  can  have  been 
required,  aeainst  the  momentary  annoyance  of  assailants 
whose  passing  clamor  left  uninjured  and  secure  the  fame 
of  his  second  comedy :  for  the  following  year  witnessed  the 
crowning  triumph  of  nis  art  and  life,  in  the  appearance  of 
low  Jor  Love,  Two  vears  later  his  ambition  rather  than 
his  genius  adventured  on  the  foreign  ground  of  tragedy, 
and  The  Mourning  Bride  began  such  a  long  career  of  good 
fortune  as  in  earlier  or  later  times  would  have  been  closed 
against  a  far  better  work.  Next  year  he  attempted,  with- 
out his  usual  success,  a  reply  to  the  attack  of  Jeremy 
Collier,  the  nonjuror,  **  on  the  immorality  and  profonenees 
of  the  English  stage," — an  attack  for  once  not  discreditable 
to  the  assailant,  whose  honesty  and  courage  were  evident 
enough  to  approve  him  incapable  alike  of  the  ignominious 
precaution  which  might  have  suppressed  his  own  name,  and 
of  the  dastardly  mendacity  which  would  have  stolen  the 
mask  of  a  stranger's.  Af^inst  this  merit  must  be  set  the 
mistake  of  confounding  m  one  indiscriminate  indictment 
the  levities  of  a  writer  like  Congreve  with  the  brutalities 
of  a  writer  like  Wycherley, — an  error  which  ever  since  haa 
more  or  less  perverted  the  judgment  of  succeeding  critics. 
The  ffeneral  case  of  comedy  was  then,  however,  as  un- 
tenable by  the  argument  as  Indefensible  by  the  sarcasm 
of  its  most  brilliant  and  comparatively  blameless  cham- 
pion. Art  itself,  more  than  anything  else,  had  been  out^ 
raged  and  degraded  by  the  recent  sdiool  of  the  Bestora- 
tion ;  and  the  comic  work  of  Congreve,  though  difierent 
rather  in  kind  than  in  degree  from  the  bestial  and  blatant 
license  of  his  immediate  precursors,  was  inevitably  for  a 
time  involved  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  comic  work 
of  men  in  all  ways  alike  his  inferiors.  The  true  and  tri- 
umphant answer  to  all  possible  attacks  of  honest  men  or 
liaiB,  brave  men  or  cowaras,  was  then  as  ever  to  be  given  by 
the  production  of  work  unarraignable  alike  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  by  firank  impeachment  or  furtive  imputation.  In 
1700  Consreve  thus  replied  to  Collier  with  the  crowninff 
work  of  his  genius, — the  uneaualled  and  unapproached 
master-piece  of  English  comeay.  The  one  play  in  our 
language  which  may  fairly  claim  a  place  beside  or  but  just 
beneath  the  mightiest  work  of  Molidre  is  ITie  Way  of  the 
World.  On  the  stage  which  had  recently  acclaimed  with 
uncritical  applause  the  author's  more  questionable  appear- 
ance in  the  field  of  tragedy,  this  final  and  fiawless  evidence 
of  his  incomparable  powers  met  with  a  rejection  then  and 
ever  since  inexplicable  on  any  ground  of  conjecture. 
During  the  twenty-ei|^ht  years  which  remained  to  him, 
Congreve  produced  little  beyond  a  volume  of  fugitive 
rerses,  published  ten  years  after  the  miscarriage  of  his 
master-piece.  His  even  course  of  good  fortune  under 
Whig  and  Tory  €k>vemments  alike  was  counterweighed 
by  the  physical  infirmities  of  gout  and  failing  sight.  He 
diedj  January  29,  1729,  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  on  a  journey  to  Bath  by  the  upsetting  of  his 
carriage ;  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  after  lying  in 
state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber;  and  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  to  the  chief  friend  of  his  last  years,  Henri- 
etta, duchesB  of  Marlborough,  daughter  of  the  great  duke, 
rather  than  to  his  family,  which,  according  to  Johnson, 
was  then  in  difficulties,  or  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  longer  on  intimate  terms  than 
with  any  other  mistress  or  friend,  but  who  inherited  bpr 
his  will  only  £200.  The  one  memorable  incident  of  his 
later  life  waa  the  visit  of  Voltaire,  whom  he  astonished 
and  repelled  bv  his  rejection  of  profiered  praise  and  the 
expression  of  his  wish  to  be  considered  merely  as  any 
ether  gentleman  of  no  literary  fame.  The  great  master  of 
vell-nigh  every  province  in  the  empire  of  letters,  except 
the  only  one  in  which  his  host  reigned  supreme,  replied 
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that  in  that  sad  case  Congreve  would  not  have  received 
his  visit 

The  fiune  of  our  greatest  comic  dramatist  is  founded 
whollv  or  mainlv  on  but  three  of  his  five  plavs.  His  first 
comeay  was  little  more  than  a  brilliant  studv  after  such 
models  as  were  eclipsed  by  this  earliest  e^rt  of  their 
imitator;  and  traffeay  under  his  hands  appears  rouged 
and  wrinkled,  in  the  patches  and  powder  of  Lady  Wish- 
fort  But  his  three  great  comedies  are  more  than  enough 
to  sustain  a  reputation  as  durable  as  our  language.  Were 
it  not  for  these  we  should  have  no  samples  to  show  of 
comedy  in  its  purest  and  highest  form.  Ben  Jonson,  who 
alone  attempted  to  introduce  it  by  way  of  reform  among 
the  mixed  work  of  a  time  when  comedy  and  tragedy  were 
as  inextricably  blended  on  the  stage  as  in  actual  life,  failed 
to  give  the  requisite  ease  and  the  indispensable  grace  of 
comic  life  and  movement  to  the  action  and  passion  of  his 
elaborate  and  magnificent  work.  Of  Congreve's  immediate 
predecessors,  whose  aim  had  been  to  raise  on  French  foun- 
dations a  new  English  fabric  of  simple  and  unmixed  com- 
edy, Wycherley  was  of  too  base  metal  and  Ether^  was 
of  metal  too  light  to  be  weighed  against  him ;  and  besidea 
theirs  no  other  or  finer  coin  was  current  than  the  crude 
British  ore  of  Shadwell's  brutal  and  burly  talent  Borrow- 
ing a  metaphor  from  Landor,  we  may  say  that  a  limb  of 
Molidre  would  have  sufficed  to  make  a  Congreve,  a  limb  of 
Congreve  would  have  sufficed  to  make  a  Sheridan.  The 
broad  and  robust  humor  of  Vanbrugh's  admirable  com- 
edies gives  him  a  place  on  the  master's  right  handj  on 
the  left  stands  Farauhar,  whose  bright  light  genius  is  to 
Con^ve's  as  female  is  to  male,  or  ''as  moonlight  unto 
sunlight."  No  English  writer,  on  the  whole,  has  so  nearly 
touched  the  skirts  of  Molidre ;  but  his  splendid  intelligence 
is  wantine  in  the  deepest  and  subtlest  quality  which  has 
won  for  Molidre  from  the  greatest  poet  of  his  country  and 
our  age  the  tribute  of  exact  and  final  definition  conveved  in 
that  perfect  phrase  which  salutes  at  once  and  denotes  him — 
"  oe  moqueur  pensif  comme  un  ap6tre."  Only  perhaps  in 
a  single  part  has  Congreve  half  tonsciously  touched  a  note 
of  almost  tra^c  depth  and  suggestion ;  there  is  something 
well-nigh  akin  to  the  grotesque  and  piteous  fif  ure  of  Ar- 
nolphehimself  in  the  unvenerable  old  age  of  Lady  Wish- 
fort,  set  ofi"  and  relieved  as  it  is,  with  grace  and  art  worthy 
of  the  supreme  French  master,  against  the  only  fi^re  on 
any  stage  which  need  not  shun  comparison  even  with  tliat 
of  C^limtoe.  (a.  c.  b.) 

CONGREVE  Sib  William,  Bart  (177^1828),  the 
inventor  of  the  Congreve  rocket,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William  Congreve,  Bart,  of  Wiilton  in  Stafibrdshire.  He 
procured  a  commission  in  the  artillery,  became  lieutenant- 
general,  and  assisted  the  duke  of  York  in  the  changes  in- 
troduced by  him  into  the  management  of  the  army.  He 
also  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Qatton, 
and  afterwards  for  Plymouth.  He  wrote  an  Elementanf 
IVeatiae  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance  (1812),  and  a 
Deserv^ion  of  the  Hydro^pneumatie  Lock  (1815). 

COPfl  (Italian,  Cuneo),  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  junction 
of  the  Stura  and  Gesso,  46  miles  south-west  by  rail  from 
Turin  and  86  miles  north-east  from  Nice  by  the  Col  di 
Tenda.  It  was  famous  in  Piedmontese  warfare  as  a  place 
of  great  strenffth ;  but  in  1801,  after  the  battle  of  Mar 
rengo,  it  was  dismantled  by  the  French.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  (founded  in  1817),  and  the  official  residence  of 
the  intendant-general  of  division.  The  principal  street 
and  square  are  arcaded  on  both  sides.  The  churches  are 
built  in  a  line  with  the  houses,  and  though  of  very  plain 
exterior  they  are  ornamented  internally  with  beautiful  mar- 
bles, frescoes,  and  gildine.  Their  form  is  nearly  square, 
but  in  the  interior  tnat  of  a  Greek  cross  is  produced  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  piers.  Since  the  railway  has  been 
openS  between  Savena  and  Turin,  Coni  has  lost  the  Med- 
iterranean traffic ;  its  commerce  is  now  confined  to  Turin 
and  the  neighboring  towns  on  the  plain.  In  the  vicinity 
a  good  wine  is  made  called  Barolo.    Population,  24,300. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  A  conic  section  is  the  curve  in 
which  a  plane  cuts  a  cone,  which  is  defined  in  Euclid's 
EUments  as  ^^  a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution  of 
a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  the  sides  containing 
the  right  angle,  which  side  remains  fixed."  Though  the 
properties  of  conic  sections  can  be  investigated  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  consider  it  more  advaniageous  to  start 
from  the  following  definition,  which  is  derived  from_one 
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of  the  properties  which  all  oooic  sectioiu  pOflseaB  in  com- 
mon. 

DefiniUon. — If  a  point  move  in  such  a  way  in  a  plane 
that  Its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  plane  alwayB 
bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  its  distance  from  a  fixed  straight  line 
in  the  plane,  the  point  will  trace  out  a  conic  section. 

The  curre  is  ouled  an  eUtpae  if  the  distance  from  the  fixed 
point  is  less  than,  a  parabola  if  it  is  equal  to,  and  a  hyperbola 
if  it  b  greater  than,  the  distance  from  the  fixed  straight  line. 

The  fixed  point  is  called  a/oeuf,  and  the  fixed  straight 
line  a  direetrix  of  the  curve. 

The  fixed  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  directrix  is  called  the  eooeiUrieity  of  thecurye. 

The  discovery  of  the  conic  sections  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  school  of  Plato.  It  is  probable  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  that  philosopher  were  lea  to  the  discovery  of 
these  curves,  and  to  the  investigation  of  many  of  their 
properties,  in  seeking  to  resolve  the  two  famous  problems 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube  and  the  trisection  of  an 
angle,  for  which  the  artifices  of  the  ordinary  or  plane 
geometry  were  insufficient  Two  solutions  of  the  former 
problem,  by  the  help  of  the  conic  sections,  are  preserved 
Dy  Eutocius,  and  are  attributed  bv  him  to  Menaechmus, 
the  scholar  of  Eudoxus,  who  Uvea  a  little  after  the  time 
of  Plato. 

The  writings  of  Archimedes  that  have  reached  us  show 
that  the  gjeometeis  before  his  time  had  advanced  a  ^reat 
length  in  investigating  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections. 
This  author  expressly  mentions  numerous  demonstrations 
of  preceding  writers,  and  often  refers  to  properties  as 
known  to  mathematicians.  His  own  discoveries  are  wor- 
thy of  the  most  profound  and  inventive  genius  of  antiq- 
uitv.  In  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  he  gave  the  first 
ana  the  most  remarkable  instance  that  hss  yet  been  discov- 
ered of  the  exact  equality  of  a  curvilinear  to  a  rectilinear 
space.  He  determined  ilie  proportion  of  the  elliptic  spaces 
to  the  circle,  and  he  invented  many  propositions  respc^tluR 
the  mensuration  of  the  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  conic  section  about  their  axes. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Apollonius  of  Perga 
that  we  know  how  fiir  the  ancient  mathematicians  carried 
their  speculations  concerning  these  curves.  ^  (See  ApoI/- 
LONius.)  His  work  on  the  conic  sections,  written  in  eight 
books,  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  ancients 
as  to  procure  for  him  the  name  of  the  Qreat  Geometer. 
The  first  four  books  of  this  treatise  only  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  original  Greek;  in  these  the  author  claims 
no  further  merit  than  that  of  having  collected,  amjjlified, 
and  arranged  the  discoveries  of  preening  mathematicians. 
One  improvement  he  introduced  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  ffeometeis  who  preceded  him  derived  each  cnrve  from 
a  right  cone,  which  they  conceived  to  be  cut  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  slant  side;  and  Apollonius  was  the  first 
to  show  that  all  the  curves  are  produced  from  any  sort  of 
cone,  whether  right  or  oblique,  according  to  the  different 
inclinations  of  Uie  cutting  plane.  An  Arabic  MS.  dis- 
covered in  1658,  and  two  others  broueht  from  the  East  a 
few  years  later,  contain  the  first  seven  nooks  of  the  treatise 
of  Apollonius;  the  eighth  book  appears  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  Dr.  Halley,  who  in  1710  put  forth  a  correct  edition 
of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius,  guided  by  the  account  of  the 
different  books  preserved  by  Pappus,  has  given  a  very 
able  restoration  of  the  eighth  book.  The  last  four  books 
of  the  CSonics  of  Apollonius,  containing  the  higher  or  more 
recondite  parts  of  the  science,  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  fruit  of  the  author's  own  researcheSj  ana  do  much 
honor  to  his  geometrical  skill  and  invention.  Even  in 
our  times  the  whole  treatise  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
extensive  work  on  the  conic  sections, — modem  mathema- 
ticians having  made  few  discoveries  of  which  there  are  not 
some  traces  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Apollonius. 

The  geometers  who  followed  Apollonius  seem  U>  have 
contented  themselves  with  commenting  on  his  treatise.  It 
was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  that  the 
study  of  this  branch  of  mathematical  science  was  revived ; 
since  that  time  no  part  of  mathematics  has  been  more  cul- 
tivated, or  has  been  illustrated  by  a  greater  variety  of 
ingenious  writings.  The  applications  of  the  properties  of 
these  curves  in  natural  philosophy  have,  in  modem  times, 
given  them  a  degree  of  importance  which  they  did  not 
formerly  possess ;  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  now  indis- 
pensable to  any  one  who  seeks  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  remarkable  physical  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 


Apollonius  and  all  the  earlier  writers  on  conic  sectioK 
derived  the  elementary  properties  of  the  curves  from  the 
nature  of  the  cone  j  but  in  1665  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  1>b  Ab- 
tumibuB  Oonieia,  laid  aside  the  consideration  of  the  oone^ 
deriving  the  properties  of  the  curves  from  a  description 
Ml  pUmo.  In  the  foUowins  treatise,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections  are  deduced 
from  their  description  in  a  plane. 

An  assemblage  of  points,  all  of  which  satisfy  some  con- 
dition, whether  or  not  they  form  a  oontinoons  carve,  is 
called  a  loeus;  as,  for  example,  we  could  define  a  drde  ai 
the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distance  from  a  fixed  point  is 
constant,  or  a  conic  section  as  the  locos  of  a  point  whose 
distance  from  a  fixed  point  always  bean  a  constant  ratio 
to  its  distance  from  a  fixed  straight  line. 

The  following  is  a  proposition  which  is  very  useful  in 
the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  conic  sections. 

Lemma.— ^The  locus  of  a  point  in  a  plane  whose  dis- 
tances from  two  fixed  points  in  the  plane  always  bear  a 
constant  ratio  to  one  another 
P  is  a  rircle. 

Let  A,  B  (flg.  1)  be  the  two 
fixed  points,  m  the  oommon  ntu, 
and  P  any  point  of  the  loons. 

Divide  BA  internally  and  ex- 
ternally in  the  given  ratio,  to 
that 

CA     DA  PA 

CB"DB"*"PB' 
Join  PC,  PD. 

Then,  beoanoe  PA :  PB  -  CA :  CB, 

PC  is  the  internal  biseotor  of  the  angle  APB  (BuoL  vL  S)| 
and  booaose  PA :  PB  —  DA :  DB, 

PD  is  the  external  biseotor  of  the  angle  APB  (BaoL  vL  A). 

Therefore  the  angle  CPD  is  a  right  angle,  and  tho  loens  of  P 
a  eirole  desoribed  on  the  line  CD  as  diameter. 

PABT  I.— THE  PABABOLA. 
Defikitions. 
A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  terminated 
at  one  extremitv  by  the  parabola,  and  produced  indefinitely 
within  it,  is  called  a  dUmder. 

The  point  in  which  a  diameter  meets  the  parabola  is 
called  its  vertex. 

The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  focus  is  called 
the  oxif  of  the  parabola ;  and  the  vertex  of  the  axis  ti 
called  the  principal  vertex. 

CoBOLULBT. — A  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fbcos  to 
the  directrix  is  bisected  at  the  vertex  of  the  axis. 

A  straight  line  terihinated  both  ways  by  the  parabola,  and 
bisected  by  a  diameter,  is  called  an  ordinate  to  that  diaauUF, 
The  segment  of  a  aiameter  between  its  vertex  and  an 
ordinate,  is  called  an  oftseisso. 

A  straight  line  meeting  the  parabola  in  two  points  P,  Q 
is  called  a  chord. 

The  focal  chord  which  is  bisected  by  a  diametef  is  called 
thenorameter  of  that  diameter. 

Tne  limiting  position  of  the  chord  PQ,  which  it  asrames 
when  the  point  Q  moves  up  to  and  coincides  with  P,  is 
called  the  tangent  at  P. 

A  line  through  P  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  is  called 
the  normal  at  P. 

PBOPoemoK  L 
To  find  where  a  parabola  of  given  focns  and  direotrix  is  oat  ^ 
a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  direotrix. 
Let  S  (flg.  2)  be  the  foons,  and  XK  the  direotrix.    Draw  SZ 
perpendicular  to  KX,  aad  bi- 
sect SX  in  A;  draw  AZ  at 
right  angles  to  SX,  and  oqnal 
to  AS.    Join  XZ. 

Let  QN  be  any  straight  lino 
parallel  to  the  direotrLc,  cat- 
ting XZ  in  Q  and  the  axis  IB 
N. 

With  centre  8  and  radial 
equal  to  QK,  desoribe  a  oiido 
entUng  QN  in  P  and  P'l  tboot 
will  be  points  on  the  parabola, 
beoanoe 

SP:XN-QN:X9 
-ZA:AX-1:1. 
.*.  8P -XN- distance  of  P 
from  the  diroetrix. 
Itl#i»lMu>thMif  thopda^ 
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PeiUta,  the  point  P'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  alio  exists, 
ud  tboefore  the  panbolA  If  ijmmetrioal  with  respeot  to  the 
tiis. 

Agdn,  the  point  P  will  exist,  or»  in  other  words,  the  eirole 
wiU  e«t  QN,  M  long  as  SP  or  QK  is  greater  than  SN,  whioh  is 
slways  the  esse  as  long  as  QK  lies  on  the  same  side  of  AZ  as 
theibeoi. 

The  whole  of  the  eunre,  therefore,  lies  to  the  right  of  AZ,  and 
I  oir  to  an  infinite  distanoe  from  the  direetrix. 


Prof.  IL 
To  find  where  a  parabola  of  given  fooos  and  directrix  is  ont  bj 

a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Let  8  (fig.  8)  he  the  focos,  and 
IK  the  direetrix ;  draw  AY  bi- 
mting  SX  at  right  angles. 

Let  KQ  be  any  line  parallel 
to  the  axis  entting  the  directrix 
IB  IL  Join  8K  oatting  AY  in 
T,  end  draw  YP  at  right  anglen 
to  8E  entting  KQ  in  P.  P  wiU 
be  a  point  on  the  eurve. 

It  If  easily  shown  that  the  tri- 
sagles  SPY,  KPY  are  equal  in 
sU  respects,  and  that  SP  -  PK. 


Fio.  3. 


Fiff.  5. 


Fig.  4. 


Now,  the  point  P  will  exist,  or,  in  other  words,  YP  wiU  inter- 
net KQ,  for  aU  positions  of  KQ. 

The  parabola,  therefore,  branches  off  on  either  side  of  the  axis 
to  an  infinite  distance,  and  is  one  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  in  one  point  only. 

It  appears  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  general  shape 
ef  the  curve  is  of  the  form  giren  in  fig.  4,  whioh  shows  the  focns, 
direetrix,  and  axis. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  all  points  within  the  enrre  are  nearer 
to  the  foeas  than  to  the  direetrix,  and  all  points  without  the 
sure  are  nearer  to  the  dirootrix  than  to  the  focus. 

A  parabola  can  be  described  meohanioally  in  the  following 
manner  (see  fig.  5) : — 

Suppose  a  bar  KQ  to  move  always  parallel  to  itself,  with  iU 
•Bd  K  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it;  then,  if  a  string  of  length 
equel  to  KQ,  attached  to  the  bar  at  Q,  and  also  to  a  fixed  point 
fl^  be  always  kept  tight  by  means  of  a  ring  P  sliding  on  KQ,  a 
pencil  at  P  would  traoe  a  parabola  whose  focus  is  S  and  directrix 

Prop  III. 

If  a  chord  PQ  (fig.  6)  intersect  the 

direetrix  in  Z,  then  SZ  will  be  the 

external  bisector  of  the  angle  PSQ. 


Join  SP,  SQ,  and  draw  PM,  QN 
peroendicular  to  the  directrix. 

Then,  because  the  triangles  PMZ, 
QNZ  are  similar, 

PZ:QZ-iPM:QN-8P:8Q. 
.-.  (EncL  tI.  A)  SZ  bisects  the  ex-  Fie.  e. 

temal  angle  of  the  triangle  PSQ. 

Corollary. — If  the  point  Q  move  up  to  and  become  coincident 
with  P,  or  if,  in  other  words,  the  chord  PQ  become  the  tangent 
to  the  parabola  at  P,  then  the  angle  PSZ  will  become  a  right 
iBgle. 

Prop.  IV, 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  parabola  bisects  the  angle  between 

the  focal  distance  of  the  point  and  the  perpendicular  from  the 

point  on  the  direetrix. 

Let  PZ  (fig.  7)  be  the  tangent  at  P,  meeting  the  directrix  in 
E;  then,  if  PM  be  drawn  perpendioidar  to  the  directrix,  it  is 
sasUy  seen  that  the  two  triangles  8PZ,  MPZ  are  equal  in  all 
respects,  and  the  angle  SPZ  equal  to  the  angle  MPZ. 

If  8M  be  Joined,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  bisected  at  right 
en^  by  PZb  and  that  iU  middle  point  is  the  point  Y  in  Prop.  ii. 


The  line  AY,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  tangent  to  the  para- 
bola  at  the  vertex  A. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  loous  of  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dioular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent  at  any  point  is  the  tangent 
at  the  vertex. 

It  can  also  be  seen  that,  if  the  tangent  at  P  meet  the  axis  in 
T,  then  SP  —  ST.  For  the  angles  STP,  SPT  are  each  equal  to 
the  angle  MPT,  and  therefore  (Bud.  1.  6)  SP,  ST  are  equaL 


It  may  further  be  remarked  that,  if  0  be  any  point  in  the  tan- 
gent at  P,  then  the  triangles  SPO,  MPO  are  equal  in  all  respects. 
If  PN  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  to  meet  it  in  N, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that        PN-2AY 
and  TN-2AN-2AT. 

Now,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  TYS,— 

TA  :  AY  -  AY  :  AS  (Euol.  vi.  8), 
and  therefore  Y A<  -  TA  .  AS 

Therefore  PN*  -  4 YA<  -  4TA  .  AS 

-4AS.AN. 
If  the  normal  PQ  be  drawn  meeting  the  axis  in  0,  then  the  txl- 
angles  PNG,  Y  AS  are  similar,  and  therefore— 
NG:AS-.PN:YA-2:1 
.•.Na-i2AS 

Prop.  V. 
To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  parabola  at  a  point  on  the  curve. 

Fint  Ifet&ocj.— Take  a  point  T  in  the  axis  (fig.  7),  sueh  that 
ST  is  equal  to  SP,  and  join  TP.  Then  STP  will  be  the  Ungent 
at  P. 

Second  if«<Ao<f.— Draw  SZ  at  right  angles  to  SP,  meeting  the 
directrix  in  Z.    ZP  is  the  tangent  at  P. 

Third  Method, — On  SP  as  diameter  describe  a  circle;  this  will 
touch  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  AY  in  a  point  Y.  YP  is  the 
tangent  at  P. 

Prop.  VI. 
To  draw  a  pair  of  tangents  to  a  parabola  from  an  external  point. 

Firtt  Method. — Let  0  (flg.  8)  be  the  point.  Join  OS,  and  with 
centre  0  and  radius  OS  describe  a  eirole  cutting  the  directrix 
(which  it  will  always  do  in  M  and  M'). 

Draw  MP,  M'P',  parallel  to  the  axis,  cutting  the  parabola  in 
P  and  P'.  Join  OP,  OP'.  They  are  Uagents.  to  the  parabola 
at  P  and  P'. 

Join  SP,  SP'. 

In  the  triangles  OPS,  OPM, 

OP,  PM  »  OP,  PS  each  to  each, 
and  OM  —  OS  by  the  construction ; 

therefore  the  angles  OPS,  OPM  are  equal,  and  therefore  OP  is 

a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P  (Prop.  iv.). 

Secotui  Method.-^Lti  0  (fig.  9)  be  the  point.  Upon  OS  as 
diameter  describe  a  circle 
cutting  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex  (whioh  it  will  always 
do)  in  Y  and  Y'. 

Join  YO,  Y'O,  and,  if 
necessary,  produce  them  to 
meet  the  curve  in  P,P'.  They 
will  be  tangents  to  the  curve 
at  P,  P'. 

Because  OYS  is  a  semi- 
circle, therefore  the  angle 
OYS  is  a  right  angle,  and 
therefore  YO  is  a  tangent  to 
the  parabola  (Prop.  iv.). 

Prop.  VII. 

If  OP,  OP'  (flg.  8)  be  tan- 
gents  to  the  parabola  at  P, 
P',  then  the  triangles  OSP, 
P'SO  are  similar,  and  S0< 
-8P.6P'. 

Because  the  angle  OSP  —  angle  OMP-  angle  OM'P' «  angle 
OSP%  and  the  angle  OPS  -  angle  OPM  -  angle  SMM'  -  ^  angl  J 
SOM'  (Euol.  iii.  20) -angle  SOP'  (Prop,  vi.);  therefore  the 


Fio.  8. 
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remaining  angles  OPS,  P'OS  are  eqoal,  and  the  trianglei  OPS, 
P'OS  similar;  and  therefore  (Enel.  vi.  4) 
8P;SO-.80:SPSor 
B0«-  BP.  BP'. 

Prop.  VIII. 
If  0  be  the  intersection  of  OP,  OP',  the  tangents  to  the  par- 
abola at  P  and  P',  then  OV  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  will 
biseot  PP'. 

From  fig.  8  we  see  that,  if  a  line  through  0  meet  MM'  in  Z, 
MM'  is  bisected  in  Z ;  and,  because  MP.  ZOV,  and  M'P'  are 
paraUel,  therefore  PP'  is  bisected  in  V. 

Prop.  IX. 
The  angle  between  two  tan- 
gents  is  equal  to  half  the 
angle  subtended  at  the 
foons  bj  the  chord  of  con- 
tact. 

From  fig.  9  we  see  that 
angle  TOY' -angle  YSY' 
-  angle  YSA  -  angle  Y'SA 
<-i  angle  PSA-^  angle 
P'SA-i  angle  PSP'. 

It  may  be  shown,  by 
means  of  this  proposition, 
that  the  circle  which  is  de- 
scribed about  the  triangle 
formed  by  any  three  tan- 
gents to  a  parabola  passet 
through  the  focus. 

Prop.  X. 
If  OV  (fig.  10)  meet  the 
parabola  in  Q,  the  tan- 
gent at  Q  is  parallel  to 
PP',  and  OV  wiU  be  bi- 
sected in  Q. 

Draw  the  tangent  RQR' 
at  Q,  meeting  OP,  OP'  in 
R,  R'.  Join  PQ,  and  let 
RW  be  drawn  parallel  to 
OQV  meeting  PQ  in  W. 

Then  PW-WQ  (Prop, 
viii.).  Therefore  OR-RP 
(Eud.  ▼!.  2).  Similarly  we 
ean  show  that  OR'-  R'P'. 
Therefore 

OR:RP-OR':R'P', 


Fio.  9. 


Fio.  10. 


and  therefore  RR'  is  parallel  to  PP'  (End.  tL  2) ;  and  alio 

OQ:QV-OR:RP 
.-.OQ-QV. 

Prop.  XI. 

If  V  be  the  middle  point  of  a  ehord  PP',  and  Q  be  the  point 
at  which  the  tangent  is  parallel  to  PP',  then  PV*  -  4SQ .  QV. 

Suppose  in  fig.  10  SQ,  6R  Joined,  and  PO  produoed  to  meet 
the  axis  in  T. 

Then  angle  ORQ-i  angle  Q8P  (Prop.  ix.)-anffle  QSR 
(Prop.  Til.),  and  angle  QR8  —  angle  RPS  (Prop.  tU.)  —  angle 
BTP  (Prop.  iv.)*u>8l«  QOR  (Bud.  i.  29);  therefore  the  two 
triangles  OQR,  BQR  are  similar,  and 

OQ:QR-QR:SQ 
therefore  QR'-SQ.OQ. 

But  PV  -  2QR,  and  OQ  -  QV, 

therefore  PV>-4SQ.QV. 

Prop.  XII. 
The  parameter  of  the  diameter  QV 
is  4SQ. 

If  the  tangentat  Q  (fig.  11)  meeU 
the  axis  in  T, 

SQ-ST 
-QV. 
Therefore  the  equality 

PV*-46Q.QV 
bocomcs  PV»=-4SQ* 

therefore  PV-28Q 

or  PP'-4SQ. 

Prop.  XIII. 

If  POP'  (fig.  12)  be  any  chord,  and  OR  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  through  any  point  0  to  meet  the  eurre  m  R,  then 
PO .  OP'—  4SQ .  RO,  where  4SQ  is  the  parameter  of  diameter 
PP' 


Fio.  11. 


Fiff.  12. 


Draw  RW  parallel  to  PP'  to  meet  QV  in  W. 

Then  PV«  — 4SQ.QV 

and  RW*-4SQ.QW, 

and         RO  -  W V  and  RW  -  OV. 
Therefore 

PO .  OP'-  PV»  -  0V«  (Bud.  ii.  •) 
-PV«-RW« 
-4SQ.QV>4SQ.QW 
-4SQ.WV-4SQ.ro 

Prop.  XTV. 
If  POP',  pOp'  be  any  two  chords  inter- 
secting in  0,  and  Q,  q  are  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  tangents  parallel 
to  them,  then 

P0,0P':p0.0p'-SQ:8q. 
By  Prop,  xiii.,    PO .  OP'-  48Q .  £0 
and  similarly  pO .  Op'—  4Sq .  RO. 

Therefore 

PO.OP':pO.Op'-4SQ.RO:4Sq.RO-SQ:Sq 

Prop.  XV. 
The  area  included  between  any  chord  of  a  parabola  and  the 
curve  is  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
ehord  and  the  tangents  to  the  curve  at  its  extremities. 

It  is  easily  seen  in  fig.  10  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  ORB' 
is  one-quarter  the  area  of  the  triangle  OPP',  and  therefore  one- 
half  the  area  of  the  triangle  QPP'. 

Now  if  we  draw  tangents  where  RW,  R'W'  meet  the  eurve^ 
we  shall  have  two  pairs  of  triangles  whose  areas  are  in  the 
ratio  1 : 2,  and  so  we  may  go  on  indefinitely.  The  sum  of  all 
the  external  triangles  will  be  half  the  sum  of  all  tho  internal 
triangles. 

The  sum  of  the  external  triangles  is  the  cnnrilinear  arta 
OPQP',  and  the  sum  of  the  internal  triangles  is  the  eurvilinesr 
area  PQP'.    Therefore 

2  X  area  OPQP'-  area  PQP' 
.  • .  2  X  triangle  OPP'-  3  area  PQP' 
or  yea  PQP'-i  triangle  OPP'. 

PART  II.— THE  ELLIPSK 

Definitions. 

A  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre,  and  terml<* 
nated  both  wajs  by  the  ellipee,  is  called  a  dAameUr, 

The  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  called  its  nerHoti. 

The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  foci  is  called  the 
trontvene  axU,  also  the  major  axis. 

The  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  traosvene 
axis  is  called  the  eonjngaU  axis,  also  the  minor  axis. 

Any  straiffht  line  not  passing  through  the  centre:  bat 
terminated  both  ways  by  the  ellipse,  and  bisected  by  a 
diameter,  is  called  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 

Each  of  the  segments  of  a  diameter  intercepted  between 
its  vertices  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an  o&setua. 

A  chord,  tan^enl,  and  nonmd  are  defined  exactly  in  the 
same  words  as  in  the  case  of  the  parabola. 

Prop.  I. 

To  find  where  an  ellipse  of  given  focus,  direotrix,  and  eoosn- 
triclty  is  cut  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  directrix. 

Let  6  (fig.  13)  be  the  focus,  XK  the  directrix,  and  •  the 
eccentricity. 

Draw  SX  perpendicular  to  XK, 
and  divide  it  internally  and  «x- 
ternally  in  the  ratio  e:l  in  the 
points  A,  A',  so  that 

SA:AX-SA':A'X-e:l. 

It  is  dear  that  A  and  A'  witf 
both  be  on  the  same  side  of  X  ss 
S  is,  because  the  eooentridty  <  is 
less  than  1. 
Draw  AZ  at  right  angles  to  SI 
Fio.  13«  and  equal  to  AS ;  and  Join  XZ. 

Let  QN  be  any  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  direotrix,  cutting  XZ  in  Q  and  the  axis  in  N. 
With  centre  S  and  radius  equal  to  QN  describe  a  circle  cutting 
QN  in  P  and  P',-  these  will  be  points  on  the  ellipse;  for  we 
have 

6P:XN-QN:XN-ZA:AX-SA:AX-e:L 

It  is  clear  that  if  this  point  P  exists,  the  point  P'  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  axis  also  exists,' and  therefore  the  elUpie 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis.    Agun,  the  poiat  P 


espeot  to  the  axis.    Agun,  the  ] 
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vill  tzlfti  or,  in  oUier  wordi,  the  eirale  will  eat  QK  m  long  m 
6P  or  QK  If  greater  than  SN,  whieh  is  alwayi  the  eaae  m  long 
11  the  angle  QSN  \m  greater  than  half  a  right  anrie.  Now  if 
8L,  A'Z'  be  drawn  at  right  aaglea  to  8X,  entting  XZ  in  L,  Z% 
then  (BoeL  ri.  4) 

Z'A':A'X-ZA:AX. 
Bat  8A':A'X-SA:AX 

ead  6A-ZA 

SA'-Z'A' 


whieh  it  ii  eaaUy  seen  that  the  angle  Z'SA'  is  half  a 
light  angle.  The  whole  oorre  therefore  lies  between  the  two 
laes  AZ,  A'Z'. 

Prop.  1L 

To  find  where  an  ellipse  of  giren  foens,  direotriz,  and  eooen- 
trleity  is  ent  by  a  straight  line  perpendieolar  to  the  direotriz. 
Let  8  (flg.  14)  be  the  foeos,  XK  the  diieotriz,  and  «  the 

Draw  hi  perpendionlar  to  Xfi^ 
sad  divide  SX  in  A,  A',  so  that 

8A:AX-8A':A'X-«:1; 

sad  draw  AR,  A'R'  at  right  angles 
lo8X. 

Let  KQ  be  any  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  cutting  the  direotriz  in 
K.    Join  8K  ontting  AR,  A'R'  in 
B,  R',  and  npon  RR'  as  diameter  desorilM  a  eirole  outting  EQ 
ia  P,  P* ;  these  will  be  points  on  the  eorre. 

For  8R:RK-8A:AX-«:1-SA':A'X 

-8R':R'K. 

Therefore  by  the  Lemma  in  the  introdaotion 

6P:PE-SP':P'E-SR:RK-«:1. 

Therefore  P  and  P'  are  points  on  the  ellipse. 

Now,  if  the  point  P  ezists,  the  point  P'  also  ezists,  and  it  is 
sasily  seen  that  the  middle  point  L  of  PP'  lies  on  a  straight 
tine  biseeting  AA'  at  right  angles.  The  eurre  therefore  is 
^jmmetrioal,  not  only  with  respeot  to  the  azis  AA',  bnt  also 
with  reepeot  to  this  line  biseotlng  AA'  at  right  angles.  The 
middle  point  C  of  AA'  is  oalled  the  eentrg  of  the  oorre,  from 
the  hd  that  OTery  straight  line  through  C  is  bisected  at  the 


It  is  erident  from  what  has  preceded  that,  if  we  measure 
CB'-  C8,  and  CX'  *  CX,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  C8  and 
CX,  and  draw  X'E'  parallel  to  XK,  the  ellipse  might  be  de- 
SBribed  with  8'  for  focus,  X'K'  for  direotriz,  and  eccentricity  e. 

The  ellipse,  therefore,  has  two  foci  and  two  directrices. 


Now, 
Therefore 
hut 


SP:PE-8P':P'E-«:1. 
8P  +  8P':PE  +  P'E-e:l, 
PE  +  P'E3.2EL-2CX. 
.•.SP  +  8P'-2«.CX. 


Now,  it  is  easUy  seen  that  8P'  >  8T ; 
fheiWora  6P  +  S'P-2«.CX; 

or  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  any  point  on  the  onnre  is 
soDstant. 

Again  8A:AX-SA':A'X-«:1, 

therefore  8A  +  SA' :  AX  +  A'X  -  «:  1. 

Bit  AX  +  A'X-2CX, 

.-.SA  +  SA'-SP  +  S'P. 
And  6A'-8'A, 

therefore  8P +S'P-8A  +  8'A 


or  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  any  point  on  the  ellipse  is 
equal  to  the  wuijor  axU. 

The  point  P  will  ezist,  or,  in  other  words,  the  circle  on  RR' 
Si  diameter  will  intersect  KQ,  if  OL  is  less  than  OR  when  0  is 
the  middle  point  of  RR'. 

Now  SX:6E-0A:0R, 

.'.OR.SX-SK.CA; 
en 

iDd  OL-OC  +  CL-EX.|^  +  EX. 

Therefore  the  point  ezists  if 


i.«.,  if 
if 

if 

If 

vhen 


.EX.SC  +  EX.SX<8E.CA; 
EX.CX<SK.CA; 
EX«.CX«<8K«.CA»j 

<(SX»  +  EX«).CA«| 
EX» .  (CX«  -  CA«)  <  SX» .  CA» ; 

fi-VS        PAS 

^^•<legi-.'0'*fKX<CB, 
CX«  -  CA« :  CA«  -.  SX« :  CB«. 


When  EX  has  this  ralue  the  points  P,  P'  coincide  in  CL,  sa\ 
at  B  or  B'. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  ellipse  lies  wholly  within  a  cer- 
tain  rectangle,  and  that  its  general  shape  is  of  the  form  given 

in  fig.  15  which  shows  the 
centre  C,  the  foci  8,  8',  and 
directrices  XK  and  X'K'. 

It  can  easily  be  shown 
that  the  sum  of  the  focal 
distances  of  any  point  with- 
in the  ellipse  is  less  than, 
and  the  sum  of  any  point 
without  greater  than,  AA', 
and  also  that  the  ratio  of 
the  focal  distance  of  any 
point  within  the  ellipse  to 
Fio.  16.  its  distance  from  the  corre- 

sponding directrix  is  less 
than,  and  the  ratio  for  any  point  without  greater  than,  the 
eccentricity. 

An  ellipse  can  be  described  mechanically  in  the  following 
manner : 

If  an  endless  string  be  placed  over  two  small  fized  pegs  S,  8' 
and  be  kept  tight  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  P88',  then  a  pencil 
at  P  would  trace  out  an  ellipse  whose  foci  are  8,  8',  and  whose 
mi^or  azis  is  eanal  to  the  length  of  the  string  minus  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pegs. 

Prop.  III. 
If  a  chord  PQ  (flg.  16)  intersect  in  Z  the  direotriz  correspond- 
ing to  the  focus  8,  then  8Z  will  be  the  eztemal  bisector  of 
the  angle  P8Q. 

Join  8P,  8Q;  and  draw  PM,  QN  perpendicular  to  the 
diieetriz. 

Then  because  the  triangles  PMZ, 
QNZ  are  similar, 

PZ:QZ-PM:QK 
-SP:SQ 

.  - .  (Euol.  Ti.  A)  8Z  bisects  the 
eztemal  angle  of  the  triangle  PSQ. 

Corollary.  —  If  the  point  Q 
moves  up  to  and  coincides  with  P, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  chord  PQ 
becomes  the  tangent  to  the  ellipse^ 
at  P,  then  the  angle  P8Z  will  be 
come  a  right  angle. 

Prop.  IV. 

The  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent 
^ways  lies  on  the  circle  described  on  the  mi^or  azis  as 
diameter. 

Let  PZ  (fig.  17)  be  the  tan- 
gent at  P,  meeting  the  directrix 
in  Z.  Let  8  be  the  correspond- 
ing focus.  Join  SP,  SZ,  and 
draw  PM,  8T,  perpendicular  to 
the  direotriz  ana  the  tangent 
respectively.  Join  JTX,  SM. 
Because  the  angles  PMZ 
'  PSZ  are  right  angles,  a  circle 

will  circumscribe  P8ZM ;  and 
because  the  angles  SYZ,  8XZ 
are  right  angles,  a  circle  will 
Via.  it.  circumscribe  SYZX. 

Therefore  angle  8YX  -  angle  SZX 

M  supplement  of  angle  8ZM  ■■  angle  SPM ; 
and    angle  8XY  «-  angle  SZY  «  angle  8MP. 
Therefore  the  triangles  SYX,  SPM  are  similar, 
and  SY:YX-SP:PM-SA:AX. 

Therefore  the  locus  of  Y  is  a  circle  on  AA'  as  diameter. 

(Lemma,  Introduction.) 


Fi«.  18. 


Peop.  V. 

The  product  of  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  foci  on  the  tangent  is  con-  ' 
stant. 

If  SY,  S'Y'  (fig.  18)  be  the  perpen- 
diculars from  the  foci  on  any  tan- 
sent,  then  it  is  easily  seen  that,  If  Y8 
be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  on 
AA^as  diameter  again  in  Z,  ZCY'  it 
a  straight  line,  and 

S'Y'-SZ. 
Therefore  SY .  S' Y'  >  8Y .  SZ 

-AS.SA'(Sucl.  iii.  35) 
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Pbop.  VL 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of 
an  ellipse  makes  eqaal 
angles  with  the  fooal  dis- 
tanoes  of  the  point. 

Let  the  tangent  ZPZ'  (flg. 
10)  at  the  point  P  meet  the 
twodireotncesin  Z,  Z'.  Join 
ZS,  SP,  P8',  B'V,  and  draw 
MPM'  parallel  to  the  axis, 
to  meet  the  direotrioes  in 
M,  M'.    Then  becaose 

SP:PZ-cPM:PZ 
-«PM';PZ'-S'P:PZ', 
and  the  angles  PSZ,  PS'Z' 
are  right  angles  (Prop,  vii), 
therefore  the  triangles  PSZ, 
PS'Z'  are  similar  (Euol.  Ti. 
7).    Therefore  the  angle  SPZ  -  angle  S'PZ'. 

Pbop.  VIL 

To  draw  a  tangent  to  an  ellinse  at  a  point  on  the  eure. 

Firti  Method.—Join  SP,  S'P,  and  draw  a  line  biseoting  the 
external  angle  of  8PS'.    This  line  is  the  tangent  at  P.  (Prop. 

Second  Method.^J>tt^w  8Z  at  right  angles  to  8P,  meeting 
the  corresponding  directrix  in  Z.  ZP  is  the  tanrent  at  P. 
(Prop,  iii.)  * 

Third  Method.—On  8P  as  diameter  describe  a  eirole  which 
will  tonch  the  circle  on  AA'  as  diameter  in  a  point  T.  YP  is 
the  tangent  at  P.    (Prop.  iT.) 

Pbop.  Vni. 
To  draw  a  pair  of  tangents  to  an  ellipse  from  an  external  point. 

Firtt  Method.-^LBi  0  (fig.  20)  be  the  point,  and  8, 8'  thefoeL 

Join  08.  With  centre  0  and 
radios  08  describe  a  circle;  and 
with  centre  8'  and  radius  equal  to 
AA'  describe  another  circle.  It 
can  be  shown  that  these  two  cir- 
cles will  alwajs  intersect  in  two 
points  M,  M'. 

Join  8'M,  S'M',  cutting  the  onrre 
in  P,  P'.  Then  OP,  OP'  wUl  be 
tangents  to  the  curve. 

Join  SP,  SP'. 

Kow8P  +  PS'-AA'-MS' 
-  MP  +  PS' 

therefore  SP— MP; 

and  08 -OM; 

therefore  the  two  triangles  OPS,  Fi6.  20. 

0PM  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and 
the  angle  OPS  —  angle  0PM. 

Therefore  OP  is  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  P.    (Prop.  tL) 

Second  Jfe«Aod.— Let  0  (flg.  21)  be 
the  point,  and  S,  8'  the  foci. 

Join  OS,  and  upon  it  as  diameter 
describe  a  circle,  cutting  the  circle 
described  Ob  AA'  as  diameter  (which 
it  will  always  do)  in  T,  T'. 

Join  OY,  OY',  and  produce  them  if  X 
necessary  to  meet  the  curve  in  P,  P'. 
They  will  be  tangents  to  the  curve  at 
P,  P'. 

Because  OYS  is  a  semicircle,  the 
angle  OYS  is  a  right  angle,  and 
therefore  OY  is  a  tangent  to  the 
ellipse.    (Prop.iv.)  Fi«.  21. 

Peop.  IX. 
If  OP,  OP'  be  Ungents  to  the  ellipse  at  P,  P',  and  8  be  a  focos, 
the  angles  OSP,  OSP'  are  equal. 

In  fig.  20  we  have 

angle  OSP  -  angle  OMP 

-  angle  M'MS'  -  angle  M'MO 

-  angle  MM'S'  -  angle  MM'O 
»  angle  OM'S'  -  angle  OSP'. 

Pbop.  X. 

If  OP,  OP'  bo  two  tangents  to  the  ellipse,  and  8,  8'  be  the  foci, 
the  angles  SOP,  S  OP'  are  equal. 

In  fig.  21  suppose  S'Z,  8'Z'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP. 
OP'  respectively,  then 

SY.S'Z-SY'.S'Z'  (Prop.  V.) 
therefore  SY :  SY'  —  S'Z' :  S'Z. 

AlBo  the  angle  YSY' -  supplement  of  angle  POP'-  Z'SZ. 


Therefore  the  triangles  YSY',  Z'SZ  are  similar,  lad  ths  iiifii 
Y'YS-  S'Z'Z,  and  angle  Y'YS  -  angle  Y'OS,  and  angle  Hi 


-  angle  S'OZ. 
Therefore 


angle  SOP- angle  S'OP'. 


Pbop.  XL 
If  C  (fig.  22)  be  the  middle  point  of  AA',  then  0A<-  C8,  CX. 
8A':A'X-e:l-8A;AX. 
.-.  6A'  +  8A;8A-A'X  +  AX:AZ, 
or  AA':SA-XX':AX 

.-.  AA':XX'-8A:AX-«:1.     . 
Again, 

8A'-6A:8A-A'X~AX:AX. 


(1) 


From  (1)  and  (2), 


Also 


8S':SA-AA':AX 
.  S8':AA'-SA:AX-«! 

AA':XX'-S8':AA', 
CA:0X-C8:CA 
.•.CA«-C8.CX. 

C8:CX-CS>:0A* 
-CA«:CX«. 


1. 


(J) 


(I) 


W) 


Peop.  XII. 
If  PK  be  an  ordinate  of  the  eUipse,  then  PIT*  always  been  i 
constant  ratio  to  AN .  NA'. 
By  similar  triangles  PNA',  Z'XA'  (fig.  22), 
PN :  NA'  —  Z'i :  XA' 
and  by  similar  triangles  PNA,  ZXA,  ' 

PN:NA-ZX:XA. 
Therefore  PN« :  AN .  NA'  -  ZX .  XZ' :  XA .  XA'. 

Now  it  appears  from  Prop.  iii.  that  the  angle  Z'SZ  is  a  right 
angle ;  therefore         ZX  .  XZ'  -  SX>  (End.  vi.  8) ; 
XA.XA'-CX»-CA». 


nd 
Therefore 


N« .  AN .  NA'  -  8X« :  CX«-  CA* 

-CB«:CA«(Prop.iL) 


Pbop.  XIR 
The  ordinates  of  the  ellipse  and  of  the  eizole  described  on  AA' 
as  diameter  are  in  a  constant  ratio. 

If,  in  fig.  22,  NP  be  produced  to  meet  the  drale  «n  AA'  u 
diameter  in  Q,  then 

QN«-AN.NA' 
andPN<:AN.NA' 
-CB«:CA«(Prop.xii.) 
.•.PN«:QN«-CB«:CA« 
andPN:QN-CB:CA. 
Corollary. — The  ordinitM 
of  two  ellipses  which  have  i 
common  mi^or  axis  are  in  s 
constant  ratio. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  Irm 
the  last  result,  if  QPN.  Q'FF 
be  two  common  ordinates  of 
the  circle  and  elIipBe,Hl) 
that  the  chords  PP',  QQ'  will 
meet  the  axis  in  the  nise 
point;  (2)  that  the  tangents  at  P,  Q  will  meet  the  axis  at  thecaas 
point;  (S)  that  the  intersection  of  the  tangenU  »t  P,  F  aod  the 
intersection  of  the  tangents  at  Q,  Q'  will  lie  on  »  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  axis;  (4)  that  the  middle  points  of  PF 
and  QQ'  lie  on  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

It  can  also  be  shown  by  means  of  this  proposition  that  the 
area  of  the  circle  is  to  the  area  of  the  ellipse  as  AC  to  BC,  ssd 
that  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  four  tangesti 
at  the  extremities  of  two  conjugate  diameters  (see  definiUos 
below)  is  constant,  and  is  equal  to  AC .  BC. 

Pbop.  XIV. 
The  middle  points  of  all  parallel  chords  in  an  ellipse  lie  eo  s 
straight  line  through  the  centre. 


Fig.  22. 


Fio.  23. 

Let  QPN,  Q'P'N  (fig.  23)  be  two  conunoB  ordinates  af  Iht 
circle  on  AA'  as  diameter  and  the  eU' 
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Lrt  ▼,  V  b«  the  middle  polnU  of  QQ',  PP'.  W,  V  Ue  on  a 
ftnlght  line  whieh  biseoU  NN'  at  risht  angles. 

Now,  ii  long  M  PP'  remsine  panOlel  to  itself,  QQ'  mnat  re- 
■eia  ptnllel  to  itself,  and  therefore  its  middle  point  W  lies  on 
s  fixed  straight  line,  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  QQ'. 
Thsrsfore  V  lies  on  a  fixed  straight  line  through  C,  dnoe 
WM:VM-BC:AC. 

The  tangents  at  the  points  where  CV  ents  the  ellipse  will  be 
parallel  to  the  chords  PP'  which  CV  biseeU. 

Definition.— 1(  CD  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P,  then 
CD  is  said  to  be  comjugaU  to  CP. 

Now  it  is  OTident  that  CD  and  CP  will  oorrespond  to  two 
ladii  at  right  angles  in  the  eirole  on  AA'  as  diameter,  and  there- 
fcre  if  CD  is  oo^ngate  to  CP,  CP  will  also  be  ooi^ngate  to  CD. 

Prop.  XV. 
if  CP,  CD  (fig.  24)  be  semi-eoqjngate  diameters,  then  CP<  + 
CD*-A(^  +  BC*. 
Draw  QPN,  Q'DN'  oommon  ordinatss'  of  the  eirole  and  the 


Fi«.24. 


Fig.  25. 


Then  CQ,  CQ'  will  be  at  right  angles,  and  theiefore  the  two 
triangles  QCN,  CQ'N'  will  be  equal  in  all  respeets. 

.-.  HC-Q'N' 
■Bd  QN-CN'. 

.-.  QII»  +  Q'N'«-QN«  +  NC»-AC». 
.  • .  PN»  +  DN**-  BC«  (Prop.  xii.). 
.-.  CP"  +  CD«-CN«  +  NP«  +  CN'«  +  N'D« 
-  Q'N'*  +  NP«  +  QN«  +  N'D« 
-AO«  +  BC«. 

It  followfl  that  if  the  tangent  at  P  meets  the  axis  in  T,  T'  (flg. 
2H  then 

PT.PT'-CD«. 

Draw  ordinatet  PM,  DM'  to  the  mi^or  axis,  and  PK  to  the 
minor  axis. 

Then  FT  :PM-CD:DM' 

and  PT':PN-CD:CM' 

.-.  PT.FT'!PM.PN-CD«:CM'.DM'. 
.-.  PT.FT':CD>-PM.PN:CM'.DM' 

PM   dm; 

"  CM'  *  CM 
BC    BC 

"ac'ac"^'^ 

.•.  PT-Pr-CD*. 

Pbop.  XVI. 

If  CP,  CD  be  lemi-eonjngates,  and  QV  be  an  ordinate  parallel 
to  CD,  then  QV» :  irvT^V  -  CD* :  CP«. 

Draw  QB  an  ordinate  parallel  to  CP,  and  draw  UQW  the 
tangent  to  the  eUipse  at  Q,  meeting  CP,  CD  in  U,  W. 

Thea  CR .  CW  «  CD> 

.-.  CR»:CD«-CR:CW 
-UVrCU. 
CU.CV-CP* 
.-.  CU:CV-CP«:CV>. 
.-.  CU-CV!CU-CP«-CV«:CP« 
or  UV:CU-PV.VP';CP«. 

Henee  CR« :  CD«  -  PV .  VP' :  CP» 

or  QV» :  PV .  VP'  -  CD« :  CP«. 

Prop.  XVII. 

If  POP'  (flg.  26)  be  any  ehord,  and 
ROCB'  the  diameter  through  0,  then 

PO.OP'rRO.OR'-CDSrCB^, 

where  CD  it  the  semi-diameter  par- 
allel to  PP'. 

Draw  GVWQ  eonjugate  to  PP', 
meeting  the  enrre  in  Q,  and  the  or- 
dinate through  R  in  W. 


Fm.  26. 


Then       PV« :  CQ«- CV«-  CD* :  CQ« 

and        RW» :  CQ«  -  CW*  -  CD» :  CQ«  (Prop,  rri.) 

.-.  PV»-.RW«.^:CQ»-CV«-(CQ*  -CW*)^, 

-CD«:CQ». 

Now    PV*-RW*.^-PV*-OV»-PO.OP' 


and 


CQi_CV*-(CQ»-CW*)^ 


-CQ* 


CR«-CO* 


CR*       • 
RO    OR' 
Therefore        PO .  OP' :  CQ* .    ";'  ,     -  CD* .  CQ« 


or 


CR* 
PO  .  OP' :  RO .  OR'  -  CD* :  CR*. 

Prop.  XVIH. 


If  POP',  pOp'  be  any  two  chords,  and  CD,  Cd  the  semi-dlame 
ters  parallel  to  them,  then 

PO  .  OP' :  pO .  Op'  -  CD* :  Cd*. 
From  the  last  proposition  we  have 

PO  .  OP' :  RO  .  OR'  -  CD* :  CR* 
and  pO .  Op'  -  RO .  OR'  -  Cd* :  CR* 

Therefore         PO .  OP' :  CD* -  RO  .  OR'  i  CR* 

-pO.Op'rCd* 
or  PO .  OP' :  pO .  Op'  -CD* :  Cd*. 

Prop.  XIX. 
If  the  two  extremities  of  a  rod  slide  along  two  fixed  straight 
lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  any  fixed  point  in  the 
rod  will  describe  an  ellipse. 

Let  OM,  ON  (fig.  27)  bo  the  two  fixed 
straight  lines,  and  MPN  any  position  of 
the  rod,  and  P  the  tracing  point. 

Complete  the  rectangle  QMON  and  Join 
OQ,  and  draw,  parallel  to  ON,  RPH  to 
meet  OQ  in  R  and  OM  in  H. 
Then  it  can  easily  be  shown  that 
OR-NP 
andthat  RH:PH-OR:PM 

-  PN :  PM. 
The  locus  of  R  is  a  eirole  whose  centre  is 
0  and  radius  PN.  And  the  locus  there- 
fore of  P  is  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  in 
OM  and  ON  and  equal  to  PN,  PM  respeet- 
iTcly. 

Prop.  XX. 
If  a  circle  roll  on  the  inside  of 
a  fixed  circle  of  double  the 
radius,  any  fixed  point  in  the 
eiroumferenoe  of  the  moving 
circle  will  trace  out  a  diameter 
of  the  fixed  circle,  and  any 
other  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
moving  circle  will  traoe  out  an 
ellipse. 

If  the  point  M  (fig.  28)  coin- 
cided with  A  at  the  beginning 
of  the  motion  and  the  circle  now 
tench  at  Q,  the  ares  MQ,  QA 
must  be  eaual.  Therefore  if  C 
and  0  be  the  centres,  the  angle 
QCM  is  double  the  angle  QOM, 


Fio.  27. 


Fio.  28. 


IjUM  is  double  tbe  angle  <^ 
and  therefore  OCQ  is  always  a  straight  line;  as  also  MCN. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  motion  of  a  point  P  in  MN  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  that  of  a  point  in  the  moving  rod. 
(Prop,  xix.) 

PART  in.— THE  HYPERBOLA. 
Definitions. 

A  straight  Use  iwaBiDg  throngb  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nated by  ue  h^)erix>la,  is  called  a  diameUr, 

The  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  called  its  twrftoet. 

The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  foci  is  called  the 
CrusisMrse  (ms.  

A  straight  line  BCB^  passing  through  the  centre,  per* 
pendicalar  to  the  transverse  axis,  such  that 

B0»-B^(?-8(?-AC«, 
is  called  the  wnfti^ote  axis. 

Any  straight  line  terminated  both  ways  hj  the  hyper- 
bola, and  bisected  by  a  diameter  produced,  is  called  an 
crdinaU  to  that  diameter. 

Each  of  the  segments  of  a  transverse  diameter  produced. 
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intercepted  by  its  yertioes  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an 
abacisaa, 

A  chord,  iangenty  and  normal  are  defined  exactly  in  the 
same  words  as  in  the  case  of  the  parabola. 

Prop.  I. 
To  find  where  an  hyperbola  of  giren  fooos,  directrix,  and  eooeii> 

trioity  is  oat  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  direotrlz. 

Let  S  (fig.  29)  be  the  focas,  XE  the  direotriz  and  «  the  eoeen- 
trioity. 

Draw  SX  perpendionlar  to  XR,  and  diride  it  internally  and 
externally  in  the  ratio  «  to  1  in  the  pointe  A,  A',  so  that 
SA:AX-SA':A'X-«:1. 

It  is  olear  that  A  will  lie  between  S  and  X,  and  A'  without  SX 
on  the  side  remote  from  S. 

Draw  AZ  at  right  angles  to  SX  and  equal  to  AS,  and  join  XZ. 

Let  QN  be  any  straight  line  parallel  to  the  directrix  cutting 
XZ  in  Q  and  the  axis  in  N. 

With  centres  and  radius  equal  to  QN,  desoribe  a  circle  cutting 
QN  in  P  and  P';  these  will  be  points  on  the  hyperbola. 

It  is  olear  that  if  the  point  P  exists,  the  point  P'  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  axis  also  exists,  and  therefore  the  hyperbola  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis. 

Again,  the  point  P  will  exist,  or,  in  other  words,  the  circle 
will  cut  QN  as  long  as  8P  or  QN  is  greater  than  SN,  which  is 
always  the  case  as  long  as  the  angle  QSN  is  greater  than  half  a 
right  angle. 


Fio.  29. 

Now,  if  SL,  A'Z'  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  6X,eiittiBg  XZ 
in  L,  Z' then  (BuoL  Ti.  4) 

Z'A:A'X-ZA:AX, 
but  8A'  :A'X-SA:AX, 

and  8A-ZA, 

.-.SA'-Z'A', 
from  which  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  angle  Z'SA'  is  half  a  right 
angle. 
The  whole  enrre  therefore  lies  without  the  two  lines  AZ,  A'Z'. 

Prop.  IL 

To  find  where  an  hyperbola  of  giTon  focus,  directrix,  and 
eccentricity  is  cut  oy  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the 
directrix. 

Let  S  (fig.  80)  be  the  focus,  XK  the  directrix,  and  «  the 
eccentricity. 

Draw  SX  perpendicular  to  XK,  and  diride  SX  in  A,  A', 
so  that 

SA:AX-SA':  AX-«:1; 
and  draw  AR,  A'R'  at  right  angles  to  SX« 

Let  KQ  be  any  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  cutting  the  di- 
rectrix in  E.    Join  SE,  cutting  AR,  A'R'  in  R,  R',  and 
upon  RR'  as  diameter  describe  a  circle  cutting  KQ  in  P, 
P';  these  will  be  points  on  the  curve.    Now 
8R:RE-SA:  AX-«:1 

-  SA' :  A'X 

-  SR' :  R'E. 
Therefore  by  the  Lemma  in  the  introduction 

SP  :  PE-SP' :  P'E-  SR  :  RE-*  :  1. 
llierefore  P  and  P'  are  points  on  the  hyperbola. 
Now,  if  the  point  P  exists,  the  point  P'  also  exists,  and  it  is 


easily  seen  that  the  middle  point  L  lies  on  a  straight  line  bisset- 
ing  AA'  at  right  angles.  The  eurre,  therefore,  is  symmetriesl, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  axis  AA',  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  line  bisecting  AA'  at  right  angles.    The  middle  point  0  «( 


Fio.  30. 

AA'  is  called  the  centre  of  the  curve,  from  the  faot  that  evuy 
straight  line  through  C  is  bisected  at  the  point. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  preceded  that  if  we  measure  C8'« 
CS  and  CX'  —  CX,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  CS  and  CX,  sad 
draw  X'K'  parallel  to  XE,  the  hyperbola  might  be  described 
with  S'  for  H>cus,  X'E'  for  directrix,  and  eccentricity  «. 

The  hyperbola  therefore  has  two  foci  and  two  directrices. 

Now,  since 

SP   :PE-SP':P'E-«:1, 

therefore  SP'  -  SP  :  P'E  -  PE  -  «  :  1, 

but  P'E  -  PE  -  2LE  -  2CX 

.-.  SP'-SP-2e.CX. 

Now  it  is  easily  seen  that  SP'  -  S'P, 

therefore  S'P  -  SP  =-  2«  .  CX, 

or  the  difference  of  the  focal  distances  of  any  point  on  theeart 
is  constant. 
Again  SA  :  AX- SA' :  A'X-«  :  1 

.•.SA'-SA:A'X-AX-e:l, 
but  SA'-SA-AA' 

and  A'X-AX-2CX. 

.-.  SP'  -  SP  -  SA'  -  SA  -  A  A', 

or  the  difference  of  the  focal  distances  of  any  point  on  the  hj» 
perbola  is  equal  to  the  transverse  axis. 

The  point  P  will  always  exist,  or  in  other  words,  the  cirele  oa 
R,  R'  as  diameter  will  always  intersect  EQ,  because  R,  R'  an 
on  opposite  sides  of  EQ. 

Any  straight  line  therefore  parallel  to  the  axis  outs  the  carvi^ 
and  the  curve  most  take  the  form  given  in  fig.  31,  which  shovs 
the  centre  0,  the  foci  S,  S',  and  the  directrices  XE,  X'E'. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  difference  of  the  focal  distaacei 
of  any  point  on  the  concave  side  or  either  of  the  two  branehec 
(which  IS  called  within  tl^e  curve)  is  greater  than  AA',  and  dM 
difference  of  the  focal  distances  of  any  point  outside  the  carre 
is  less  than  AA' ;  and  also  that  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  of 
any  point  within  the  hyperbola  to  ite  distance  from  the  eorrs- 
sponding  directrix  is  less,  and  the  ratio  for  any  point  withoat  if 
greater,  than  the  eccentricity. 

If  a  line  BOB'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ACA',  and  points 


Fio.  31. 

B,  B'  taken  in  it  such  that  CB<  -  CB'<  -  CS>  -  CA*,  then  AA'  b 
called  the  transverse  axis,  and  BB'  the  coi^ngate  axis  ef  the 
hyperbola. 
If  an  hyperbola  be  described  with  BB'  for  traasvefse  axis^  and 
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AA  f«r  eonjogftte  mxia,  then  thU  hypwbolft  is  said  to  be  eonfu- 
gmit  to  tho  lint  one. 

It  is  oleer  that  the  foei  of  the  eoAJng^te  hyperbola  will  be  in 
BCB'  at  the  tame  diitanoe  from  C  ai  8  and  8'. 

An  hyperbola  oan  be  described  meohanieally  in  the  following 

8n>poee  a  bar  8Q  (fig.  32)  to  roToWe  ronnd  its  extremity  8 
wbiea  is  fixed ;  then  if  a  string  of  given  length,  attached  to  the 
bar  St  Q,  and  also  to  a  fixed  point  &',  be  always  kept  tight  by 
■eans  of  a  ring  P  sliding  on  8Q,  a  penoil  at  P  wonld  traoe  a 
hyperbola  whose  fooi  are  8,  8%  and  whose  transverse  axis  is 
•quel  to  the  length  of  the  rod  minus  the  length  of  the  string. 

Prop.  III. 

If  s  ehord  PQ  intersect  in  Z  the  directrix  corresponding  to  the 
focos  8,  then  8Z  will  be  the  external  bisector  of  P8Q  if  P,  Q 
both  lie  on  the  same  branch  of  the  hyperbola,  and  8Z  will  be 
the  internal  bisector  of  the  angle  P8Q,  if  P,  Q  lie  on  different 
branches. 

It  oan  be  shown  exactly  as  in  Prop.  ilL  on  the  ellipse  that 
PZ:QZ-8P:PQ, 

which  proves  the  proposition. 
CoBOLLAKT.— >Ii  the  point  Q  moves  np  to  and  eoincides  with 

P,  or  in  other  words,  the  chord  PQ  becomes  the  tangent  to  the 

hyperbola  at  P,  then  the  angle  P8Z  wiU  become  a  right  angle. 

Prop.  IV. 
The  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangent 

always  lies  on  the  circle  described  on  the  transverse  axis  as 

diameter. 

This  proposition  is  proved  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Prop. 
Iv.  on  Che  ellipse. 

Prop.  V. 

The  product  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  foei  on  the  tangent 

is  constant. 

This  proposition  is  proved  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Prop*  ▼*• 
so  the  ellipse,  the  only  difference  in  the  figure  being  that  8, 8'  lie 
without  the  circle  instead  of  within  as  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse. 

Prop.  VI. 
The  tansent  at  any  point  of  an  hyperbola  makes  equal  angles 

with  ttie  focal  distances  of  the  point. 

Let  the  tangent  PZZ'  at  the  point  P  (fig.  33)  meet  the  two 
dinetricee  in  Z,  V. 


n. 


Fio.33.   . 

Join  ZS,  8P,  P8',  8'Z',  and  draw  PMM'  paraUel  to  the  axis 
to  meet  the  direetrices  in  M,  M'. 
Then  because 

6P:PZ-«PM  :PZ 
-«PM':PZ' 
-  P8' :  PZ', 
sad  the  angles  P8Z,  P8'Z'  are  right  angles  (Prop.  iU.),  there- 
fore the  triangles  P8Z,  P8'Z'  are  similar  (Bud.  vi.  7).    Therefore 
the  angle  8PZ  -  angle  8'PZ'. 

Prop.  VII. 
To  draw  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  at  a  point  on  the  curve. 

JVrti  M%ikod,—Zwa  8P,  8'P,  and  draw  a  line  bisecting  the 
aB|le  8P8' :  this  line  is  the  tangent  at  P.  (Prop,  vi.) 

SMvnd  AfefJUxf.— Draw  SZ  at  right  angles  to  SP,  meeting  the 
corresponding  directrix  in  Z.    ZP  is  the  tangent  at  P. 

(Prop,  iii.) 
Third  M€tAod,^4)n  SP  as  diameter  describe  a  circle  which 
will  touch  the  circle  on  AA'  as  diameter  in  some  point  Y.    TP  is 
tae  tangent  at  P.  (Prop,  iv.) 

Prop.  VIII. 
Te  draw  a  pair  of  tangents  to  an  hyperbola  from  an  external 
point. 


Fif-t  Mgthod.^hel  0  (fig.  34)  be  the  point,  and  8, 8'  the  fooi. 

Join  08 ;  with  centre  0,  and  radius  OS,  describe  a  circle;  and 
with  centre  8'  and  radius  equal  to  AA'  describe  another  circle. 
It  oan  be  shown  that  these  cirdea  will  always  intersect  in  two 
points  M,  M'. 


Fio.  34. 

Join  8'M,  8'M'  cutting  the  curve  in  P,  P'.    Then  OP,  OP 
will  be  tangents  to  the  curve. 
Join  8P,  8P'. 

Now  8'P  -  8P  -  AA'  -  8'M  -  8'P  -  MP, 
therefore  SP  >  MP ; 

and  08- OM; 

therefore  the  two  triangles  OPS,  OPM  are  equal  in  all  respect^ 
and  the  angle  OPS  -  OPM. 

Therefore  OP  is  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  at  P  (Prop.  vi.). 

Seeond  ifetiUxi.— Let  0  (fig.  36)  be  the  point,  and  8,  S'  the 
foot 


Fie.  36. 

Join  08,  and  upon  it  as  diameter  describe  a  circle  cutting  the 
circle  described  on  AA'  as  diameter  (which  it  will  always  do)  in 
Y,Y'. 

Join  OY,  0Y%  and  produce  them  if  necessary  to  meet  the 
curve  in  P,  P'.    They  will  be  tangents  to  the  curve  at  P,  P'. 

Because  0Y8  is  a  semicircle,  the  angle  0Y8  is  a  right  angle^ 
and  therefore  OY  is  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  (Prop.  iv.). 

Prop.  IX. 
If  OP,  OP'  be  tangents  to  the  same  branch  of  an  hyperbola  at 
P,  P'  and  8  be  a  focus,  the  angles  OSP,  08P'  are  equal;  if 
OP,  OP',  be  tangents  to  different  branches,  the  angles  OSP, 
OSP'  are  supplementary. 

This  proposition  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  Prop.  ix. 
on  the  ellipse. 

Prop.  X. 
If  OP,  OP'  be  two  Ungents  to  the  hyperbola,  and  8,  8'  be  the 
foci,  the  angles,  SOP,  S'OP'  are  equal. 
This  proposition  is  proved  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Prop. 
X.  on  the  ellipse. 

Prop.  XI. 


If  C  be  the  middle  point  of  A  A',  then  CA<-  CS  . 

8A':A'X-«:1-SA:AX 

.-.  SA'  -  SA  :  SA  -  A'X  -  AX  :  AX. 

.*.  AA' :  XX'  -  SA  :  AX  -  0  :  1. 

Again  SA'  +  SA  :  SA  -  A'X  +  AX  :  AX. 


ex. 


SS' 
.88': 


SA-AA' 

AA'-SA: 


AX. 
AX-.«:1. 


From  (1)  and  (2) 


Also 


AA':XX'-SS':  AA 
OA:CX-CS:CA 
.•.CA«-CS.CX. 
C8:CX-CS>:CA« 
-CA<:CX>. 
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Prop.  XIL 
If  PN  be  sn  ordinate  of  the  hyperbola,  then  PN*  always  bears 
a  eonsUtnt  ratio  to  AN  .  NA'. 

It  is  proTed  exaotly  as  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  Prop.  zii.,that 
PN«:AN.NA'-CB«:CA». 

Prop.  Xin. 
The  ordinates  of  two  hyperbolas  whioh  hare  the  same  traasrerse 
axis  are  in  a  constant  ratio. 

Let  PP'N  be  the  oommon  ordinate  of  two  hyperbolas,  whose 
transverse  axis  is  AA%  and  whose  ooi^agate  axes  are  CB,  GB'. 
Then  PN*  :  AN  .  NA'  -  CB»  :  CA« 

and  P'N»  :  AN  .  NA'  -  CB'»  :  CA«. 

Therefore  PN»  :  CB»  =-  AN  .  N A' :  CA« 

-  P'N»  I  CB'» 
.-.  PN:CB-P'N:CB' 
or  PN:P'N-CB:CB'. 

DEFDrrriov. 
The  diagonals  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  tangents  to  a 
hyperbola  and  its  conOaS^^to  <^t  ^^  Tortioet  ar«  ealM  a«sf«if>- 
tote; 


Fig.  36. 

Prop.  XIV. 
If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  any  point  Q  on  one  of  the 
asymptotes  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis,  meeting  the 
hyperbola  in  P,  P'  and  the  other  asymptote  in  Q'  (fig.  86),  then 

QP.QP'-BC«. 
From  similar  triangles  QNC,  BAG,  we  hare 
QN»:CN«-BG«:AG«. 
and  from  Prop.  xii. 

PN«:AN.KA'-BC«:AC«. 
.-.  QN«-.PN«  :  GN«- AN  .  NA'-BG»  :  AG"; 
but  QN«-PN«-QP'.QP, 

and  AN.NA'-GN«-GA«; 

.-.  QP  .  QP' :  CA«  -  BC«  :  GA», 
QP.QP'-BC«. 
It  is  easily  seen  that 

QP-Q'P'', 
therefore  PQ.PQ'-BG>. 

Similarly  it  can  be  shown  that  if  RQR'  be  drawn  parallel  to 
AA%  to  meet  the  hyperbola  in  R,  R',  then 
QR.QR'-AG*. 
It  is  clear  that  the- further  the  point  Q  moves  away  the  greater 
the  line  PQ'  becomes,  and  it  can  be  made  greater  than  any  as- 
signable quantity,  however  large;  and  since  PQ .  PQ'3«BG*, 
therefore  the  line  PQ  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  can  be 
made  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  however  small.  Hence 
the  owymptota  never  actually  reaches  the  curve,  though  the  dis- 
tance between  them  constantly  decreases,  and  can  be  made 
smaller  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  if  the  asymptote  euts  a  direotriz 
in  the  point  F,  then 

CF-GA. 
As  the  asymptote  may  be  considered  as  the  tangent  to  the  hyper- 
bola at  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  focus  on  the  asymptote  must  lie  on  the  circle 
whose  diameter  is  A  A'  (Prop,  iv.), 

SF  therefore  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  asymptote,  as  ap- 
pears from  other  reasons  (from  Prop,  iii.,  for  example) 

Prop.  XV. 

If  QPP'Q'  (fig.  37)  be  any  chord  cutting  the  asymptotes  in  Q, 
Q'  and  the  curve  in  P,  P/,  then  QP-  P'Q',  and  QP  .  PQ' 
—  CD*,  where  CD  is  the  semi-diameter  in  the  conjugate  hyper- 
bola parallel  to  PP'. 
Draw  RPR',  DWW  peipendicular  to  the  transverse  axis, 

meeting  the  asymptotes  in  K,  R',  and  W,  W. 


Then  from  iimiiar  triangles  PRQ,  DWG 

PQ:PR-GD:DW 

and  from  similar  triangles  PR'Q',  DWG 

PQ':PB'-DG:DW'. 
PQ .  PQ' :  PR.  PR'-  CD*  :  DW  .  DW | 
DW  .  D W  -  BG«  -  PR  .  PB'  (Prop.  xlr.). 

PQ.PQ'-GD* 

-  P'Q .  P'Q'. 


Therefore 

but 

therefore 


Fro.  ST. 

Now,  if  y  be  the  middle  point  of  QQ',  then 

PQ:PQ'-QV«-PV* 
and  P'Q  .  P'Q'  -  QV*  -  P'V» 

Therefore  PV  —  P' V  . 

Thus  y  is  the  middle  point  of  PP',  as  weU  as  of  QQ',  or  Is 
other  words,  PQ-Q'P'. 

It  is  dear  that  when  the  points  PP'  ooladde,  or  we  have  the 
tangent  parallel  to  PP',  say  g  p  g,  then 

gp-pg'-GD, 

and  also  that  the  Une  Gp  wiU  bisect  all  chords  parallel  to  tiM 
tangent  at  o. 

Py  is  called  an  ordinaU  to  the  (Uameter  Qp, 

DEFINtnON. 

A  chord  whieh  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P  is  said  to  be  eon 
jugaf  to  GP. 

If  a  diameter  CD  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P  to 
meet  the  ooi^ugate  hyperbola  in  D,  GP,  CD  are  said  to  be  eon- 
jugate  semi-diameters. 

It  is  clear  from  Prop.  zr.  that  a  diameter  is  ^^njifCf**  to  the 
chords  whioh  it  biseots. 

Prop.  X  VL 
If  CD  be  ooi^ngate  to  GP,  then  GP  Is  ooi^ngate  to  CD. 

Let  the  tangent  at  P  meet  the  asymptote  in  L,  then  PL  is 

Sarallel  to  CD ;  it  is  also  equal  to  CD  (Prop,  zv.);  therefore  DL 
\  eaual  and  parallel  to  GP  (Buclid  i.  83). 
Tnerefore  LD  is  the  tangent  to  the  eoojugate  hyperbola  at  D, 
and  therefore  GP  is  eoi^ug^te  to  CD. 


Fio.  38. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  PD  is  bisected  by  one  asymptots^  sad 
parallel  to  the  other  asymptote. 

Prop.  XVII. 
If  P'GPy  (fig.  38)  be  a  diameter,  and  QV  be  an  ordinate  to  CP 
then  QV*  :  PV  .  P' V  -  CD* :  CP*. 

Draw  PL  the  tangent  at  P  to  meet  an  asymptote  in  L,  and  1st 
QV  produced  meet  the  asymptotes  in  By  R'. 
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KV»-QV»-RQ  .  QR'-PW. 
QV«-Ry»-PIii 

VIA 


-(^■) 

CV«-CP» 
'       CP» 
PV.P'V 


CD« 


CP* 
flMnforv  QV»:PV.P'V-CD«:CP». 

Prop.  XVIII. 
Il  POP'  (11^.  89)  be  uiy  chord,  and  ORCR'  the  diameter  through 
0,  than 

PO  .  OP' :  RO  .  OR'  -  CD«  :  CW, 

vhere  CD  U  the  semi-diameter  paraUel  to  PP'. 

Dimw  CQWV  eoDjngate  to  PP',  meeting  the  ourre  in  Q,  and 
Iha  erdiBAte  through  R  in  W. 


Fio.  SO. 
PO.OP'-PV-OV 

cv 

Fow  PV«:  CV«  -CQ«-CP«  :  CQ» 

aad  RW>:CWS-CQ>-CDS:Cas 

.-.  PV»-RW».^:  CV»-CQ«-(0W»-CQ«)^,-01>«:0Q«. 


PO  .  OP' 
.-.PO 


OF:CD«-CV«-( 


Therefore 


CD« :  CQ«. 

CW« :  CW« 

-  CO*  -  CR«  :  OR* 

-  RO  .  OR' :  CR>. 


PO  .  OP' ;  RO  .  OR'  -  CD»  :  CR«. 


Prop.  XIX. 
If  POP',^(^'  be  any  two  chords,  and  CD,  Cd  the  seml-diam- 
eten  parwel  to  them,  then 

PO .  OP'  :pO .  Op'  -  CD« :  C<i>. 

From  the  last  proposition  we  hare 

PO .  OP' :  RO .  OR'  -  CD» :  CR«, 
and  also  pO.Op':RO.OR'-Cd>:CR*. 

Therefore  PO .  OP' :  Ci>>  -  RO .  OR' :  CR* 

—  pO.Op':Crf» 
or  PO.OP':j»O.Op'-CD«:Crf«. 

Prop.  XX. 
If  from  a  point  Q  on  one  asymptote  (fig.  40)  oriinates  QPM, 
QDN  be  drawn  to  two  conjugate  hyperbolas  in  P,  D,  PD  will 
be  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote. 

QM* :  QN«  -  QM" :  CM*  -  B C» :  A C  » 
tad  QM'-PM«  :  QN«  -  DN«  -  BC« :  AC« . 
.•.PM«:DN«-BC»  :  AC«-QM«:QN« 
or  PM:DN-QM:QN. 

Therefore  DP  is  parallel  to  KM  (Eucl. 
▼i.  2),  and  KM  is  parallel  to  BA,  and 
therefore  to  the  other  asymptote. 

CoROLLABT. — It  foUows  therefore  that 
OP,  CD  are  ooi^ogate  (Prop.  ztL). 

Prop.  XXI. 
If  CP,  CD  be  conjugate  semi-diameters  CP<  —  CD>  'm  CA<  -  CB>. 

Let  ordinates  PM,  DK  (fig.  41)  in  the  two  hyperbolas  be 
prodneed,  they  will  meet  in  a  point  Q  on  the  asymptote  (Prop. 
ix^  Cor.). 

Then  CP«  -  CD«  -  CM*  +  MP*  -  CK*  -  KD* 

-  QK*  +  MP*  -  QM*  -  DK* 

-  QK*  -  DK*-(QM*-  PM*) 
-CA*-CB*(Prop.  xiT.). 


It  follows  that  if  the  tangent  at  P  meets  9w 
axes  in  T,  T',  then 

PT.PT'-CD*. 

PT:CD-PM:CK 

PT':CD-CM:DK 

.•.PT.PT':CD»-PM.CM:CK.DN 

-PM.QK:QM.DK 

•  •.PT.PT'-CD*. 

Prop.  XXU. 
If  CP,  CD  be  conjugate  semi-diameters,  the 
Fio.  41.  area  of  the  triangle  CPQ  is  constant. 

Produce  QP  (fig.  42)  to  meet  the  other  asymptote  in  Q' ;  and 
Join  MOK,  PLD.    They  are  parallel  to  CQ'. 

.•.QO:LO-QM:PM  (Eucl.  Ti.  3.) 

QO*:LO*-QM*:PM* 
.•.QO*-LO«:QO*-QM*-PM*:QM* 
or  QL.LC:QO*-BC*:QM* 

.•.4CL.LQ:CQ*-BC*:QM* 
or         4CL.LQ:BC*-CQ*:QM* 

-CA*  +  CB*:CB» 
-  CS*  :  CB« 
.•.4CL.LQ-CS*. 

Kow  in  the  right  angled  trianglu  PQD,  L 
is  the  middle  point  of  the  hypotenuse; 
therefore  PL  —  LD  —  LQ. 

.•.4CL.LP-.es*. 

If  PL'  be  drawn  parallel  to  CL  to  meet 
the  other  asymptote, 

Fio.  43.  4PL .  PL'-  CS*, 

and  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral  CLPL'  is  oonstant 

It  follows  that,  if  the  tangent  at  P  meets  the  asymptotes  in 
K,  K',  the  area  of  the  triangle  CKK'  is  constant;  also  that  the 
area  of  the  quadrilateral  formed  by  the  tangents  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  two  conjugate  diameters  is  constant. 

PART  IV.— THE  CX>NE  AND  ITS  SECTIONS. 
DETimnoire. 

If  throuffh  the  point  V.  without  the  plane  of  the  circle 
ADB  (fig.  48),  a  straight  line  AY  be  drawn^  and  jiroduoed 
indefinitely  both  ways^  and  if  the  point  V  remain  fixed 
while  the  straight  line  A  V  is  movea  round  the  whole  cir^ 
cumferenoe  of  the  circle,  a  superficies  of  two  sheets,  which 
is  called  a  conCf  will  be  generated  by  its  motion. 

The  fixed  point  V  is  called  the  vertex  qf  the  ^ 


Fio.  4.3. 

The  circle  ADB  is  called  the  base  of  the  eone. 

Any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  circam 
ference  of  the  base  is  called  a  tide  of  the  cone. 

A  straight  line  VG  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  and  the  centre  of  the  base,  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
cone. 

If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  perpendicular  to  the  base,  it 
is  called  a  right  eone. 

If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  not  perpendicular  to  the  bMe, 
it  is  called  a  eeatene  eone^ 

Prop.  I. 

If  ft  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  vertex,  the 
section  will  be  a  triangle. 
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Let  ADYB  be  a  oone  of  which  VO  if  the  axis;  let  AD  be  the 
oommon  seetion  of  the  base  of  the  eone  and  the  cutting  plane ; 
join  VA,  YD.  When  the  generating  line  oomei  to  the  pointa 
A  and  D,  it  ii  erident  that  it  will  ooindde  with  the  straight 
lines  VA,  YD ;  thej  are  therefore  in  the  sarfaoe  of  the  oone^ 
and  they  are  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  points  Y, 
A,  D,  therefore  the  triangle  YAD  is  the  eommon  seetion  of  the 
oone  and  the  plane  whieh  passes  through  its  Tertex. 

Pbiop.  II. 
If  a  eone  be  eut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  the  section  will 

be  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  axis. 

Let  EFG  be  the  section  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base 
of  the  cone,  and  YAB,  YCD  two  sections  or  the  cone  made  by 
any  two  planes  passing  through  the  axis  YC ;  let  EG,  HF  be 
the  common  sections  of  the  plane  EFG  and  the  planes  YAB, 
YCD.  Because  the  planes  EFG,  ADB  are  parallel,  HE,  HF 
will  be  parallel  to  CA,  CD,  and 

AC  :  EH  -  (YC :  YH  -)CD :  HF; 
but  AC  *  CD,  therefore  EH  *  HF.     For  the  same  reason 
GH  »  HF ;  therefore  EFG  is  a  circle  of  which  H  is  the  centre 
and  EG  the  diameter. 

Pkop.  III. 

If  a  scalene  cone  ADBY  (fig.  44)  be  cut  through  the  axis  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  base,  making  the  triangle  YAB, 
and  from  any  point  U  in  the  straight  line  AY  a  straight  line 
HK  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  YAB,  so  that  the 
angle  YHK  may  be  equal  to  the  angle  YBA,  and  the  cone  be 
cut  by  another  plane  passing  through  HK  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  triangle  ABY,  the  common  section  HFKN 
of  this  plane  and  the  eone  will  be  a  circle. 
Take  any  point  L  in  the  ^itraisht  line  HE,  and  through  L 

draw  EG  parallel  to  AB,  and  let  BFGN  be  a  seetion  parallel  to 


Fig.  44. 

the  base,  passing  through  EG;  then  the  two  planes  HFKN, 
BFGN  bemff  perpendicular  to  the  plane  YAB,  their  common 
section  FLN  is  peipendicnlar  to  BLG,  and  since  EFGN  is  a 
circle  (by  last  Prop.),  and  EG  its  diameter,  the  square  of  FL 
is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  EL  and  LG  (Eud.  iiL 
85);  but  since  the  angle  YHK  is  equal  to  YBA  or  YQE,  the 
angles  EHK,  EGK  are  equal,  therefore  the  points  E,  H,  G,  E, 
are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  (Eud.  iii.  21),  and  HL .  LE 
-EL.LG  (Eud.  iii.  .H5)«FL*,  therefore  the  section  HFKN 
is  a  circle  of  which  HLK  is  a  diameter  (Eud.  iii.  36). 
This  section  is  called  a  Subtontrary  SkcUom. 

Peop.  IV. 
If  a  cone  be  eut  by  a  plane  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
Tcrtex,  and  which  is  ueither  parallel  to  the  base  nor  to  the 
plane  of  a  subcontrary  section,  the  oommon  section  of  the 
plane  and  the  surface  of  the  oone  will  be  an  ellipse,  a  para- 
Dola,  or  an  hyperbola,  according  as  the  plane  passing  through 
the  Tcrtex  parallel  to  the  cutting  plane  falls  without  the  cone, 
touches  it,  or  falls  within  iL 

Let  ADBY  (figs.  45,  46,  47)  be  any  cone,  and  let  ONP  be  the 
oommon  section  of  a  plane  passing  through  its  Tertex  and  the 

Slane  of  the  base,  which  will  either  fall  without  the  base,  or 
>uch  it,  or  fall  within  iL 

Let  FKM  be  a  section  of  the  oone  paralld  to  YPO ;  through 
C  the  centre  of  the  base  draw  CN  perpendicular  to  OP,  meeting 
the  circumference  of  the  base  in  A  and  B;  let  a  plane  pass 
through  Y,  A,  and  B,  meeting  the  plane  OYP  in  the  line  NY, 
the  surface  of  the  cone  in  YA,  YB,  and  the  plane  of  the  section 
FKM  in  LK ;  then,  because  the  planes  OYP,  MKF  are  parallel, 
KL  wUl  be  paralld  to  YN,  and  wiU  meet  YB  one  dde  of  the 


cone  in  K ;  it  will  dther  meet  YA  the  other  side  in  H,  as  hi  fig. 
45,  within  the  cone ;  or  it  will  be  parallel  to  YA,  as  in  fig.  46 ;  or 
it  will  meet  YA,  produced  beyond  the  Tertex,  in  H,  as  in  fig.  47. 


Let  EFOM  be  a  section  of  the  eone  parallel  to  the  base,  msst- 
fng  the  plane  YAB  in  EG,  and  the  plane  FKM  in  FM,  and  let 
L  be  the  intersection  of  EG  and  FM ;  then  EG  wiU  be  paraM 


Fie.  46. 

to  NB,  and  FM  wiU  be  paralld  to  PO,  and  therefore  wiH  nske 
the  same  angle  with  LK,  whereTer  the  lines  FM,  LK  eat  seek 
other;  and  since  BN  is  perpendicular  to  PO,  EG  is  perpsa- 


dieular  to  FM. 

is  the  diameter  (Prop. 

FL>-EL.LG. 


Now  the  section  EFGM  is  a  drde  of  whieh  E9 
(Prop.  U.),  therefore  FM  is  bisected  at  L,  sad 
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Cm  1.  Let  the  line  PNO  be  without  the  base  of  the  cone. 
Through  E  and  H  (fig.  45)  draw  KR  and  HQ  parallel  to  AB. 
The  triaaglei  KLQ,  KHQ  are  similar,  as  also  HLB,  HER; 
thsrefore  EL  :  LG  -  EH  :  HQ, 

gnd  HL:LEi«EH:  ER; 

tbanfore  EL  .  HL  :  LG  .  LB  (or  LF>)  : :  EH>  :  HQ .  ER. 
Now  the  ratio  of  EH>  to  HQ  .  ER  is  the  same  wherever  the  see- 
tions  HFEM,  EFGM  intersect  each  other;  therefore  EL  .  HL 
bss  a  constant  ratio  to  LF*,  consequently  (Prop.  xii.  on  the  el- 
llpse)  the  section  HFEM  is  an  ellipse,  of  which  HE  is  a  diameter 
and  MF  an  ordinate. 

Casm  2.  Next,  suppose  the  line  ONP  to  touch  the  cireumfer- 
ease  of  the  base  in  A.  Let  DI8  (fig.  46)  be  the  common  section 
of  the  base  and  the  plane  FEM;  the  line  DIS  is  eridentlj  par- 
sllsl  to  FLM,  and  perpendicular  to  AB,  therefore  DI>  «  AI .  IB, 
DP  :  FL>3.AI .  IB  :  EL  .  LG. 


But  since  EG  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  IE  parallel  to  AY,  AI  is 
equal  to  EL,  and 

IB  :  LG  -  EI :  EL, 
therefore  DI*  :  FL*  -  EI :  EL. 

Hence  it  follows  from  Prop.  xi.  on  the  parabola  that  the  section 
DFKMS  is  a  parabola,  of  which  ELI  is  a  diameter,  and  DIS, 
FLM  ordinates  to  that  diameter. 

Case  3.  LasUy,  let  the  line  PNO  faU  within  the  base;  draw 
VT  (fiff.  47)  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  EG.  The  triangles 
HVT,  HBL  are  similar,  as  also  the  triangles  EVT,  EGL,  there- 
fore 

HT:TV-HL:LE, 
sad  ET:TV-EL:LG; 

therefore    HT  .  ET  :  TV-  HL  .  LE  :  LE  .  LG  or  LF>. 

Hence  it  appears  that  HL  .  LE  has  to  LF>  a  constant  ratio» 
therefore  the  section  DFEMS  is  an  hyperbola,  of  which  EH  is 
a  transrerse  diameter  and  FM  an  orainate  to  that  diameter 
(Prop.  xii.  on  the  hyperbola). 

From  the  four  preceding  propositions  it  appears  that  the  only 
lioet  which  can  be  formed  by  the  common  section  of  a  plane  and 
a  eone  are  these  five : — 1.  Two  straight  lines  intersecting  each 
other  in  the  vertex  of  the  cone;  2.  A  circle;  3.  An  ellipse;  4. 
A  parabola;  5.  An  hyperbola.  The  first  two  of  these,  howcTer, 
Tis.,  the  pair  of  straight  lines  and  circle,  may  be  referred  to  the 
hyperbola  and  the  eUipse ;  for  if  the  axes  of  an  hyperbola  be 
inpposed  to  retain  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other,  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  diminish  continually,  till  at  last  the  Tcrtices  coin- 
eide,  the  hyperbola  will  evidently  become  two  straight  lines 
iotersectiog  each  other  in  a  point;  and  a  circle  may  be  oon- 
ridered  as  an  ellipse,  whose  axes  are  equal,  or  whose  foci  coincide; 
10  that  the  only  three  sections  which  require  to  be  separately 
eonsidend  are  the  tUiptej  the  parabola,  and  the  Kyperhola* 

PABT  V.-OF  CUBVATURE. 

DEFINITIONa. 

If  a  circle  touch  a  curve  at  any  point  P  and  paM  throuffh 
another  point  Q  on  the  curve,  then  if  Q  move  up  to  P  the 
limiting  position  of  the  circle,  when  Q  coincides  with  P,  is 
called  Uie  cirde  of  turtalurt  of  the  curve  at  P. 

The  centre  of  this  circle  is  called  the  een^rs  of  CKrvoliirc 
of  the  carve  at  the  point  P. 

Pboposition  I. 
The  common  chords  of  any  conic  and  any  intersecting  drole 
are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  or  axes  of  the  conic 

Let  P,  Q,  R,  8  be  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  conic  and  a 
circle. 
Let  PR,  Q8  intersect  in  0. 
Then  because  P,  Q,  R,  S  lie  on  a  circle 

PO  .  OR-  QO  .  OS  (Bud.  iii.  35); 

sad  because  POR,  QOS  are  two  chords  in  a  conic,  the  ratio 

PO  .  OR  :  QO  .  OS 

(ia  the  parabola)  ^  parameter  of  PR  :  parameter  of  QS . 

(is  the  eUipse  and  hyperbola) «  square  on  the  semi-diamet«r 

panllel  to  PR  :  square  on  the  semi-diameter  parallel  to  QS. 

Now  parameters  of  chords  in  the  parabola,  and  semi -diameters 
ptfillel  to  chords  in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  are  equal  only 
vhen  the  chords  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axes. 

The  eame  proof  apphes  to  the  pairs  of  chords  PQ,  RS  and  PS, 


QR. 


CoROLLABT  1. — If  a  circlc  touch  a  conic  at  P  and  cut  it  in  Q 
ud  R,  the  chorda  PQ,  PR  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis,  and 
)be  chord  QR  and  the  tangent  at  P  are  also  equally  inclined  to 
^e  axis.  This  is  seen  by  considering  the  case  of  S  moving  up 
n  and  coinciding  with  P. 

OoROLLART  2. — If  the  circle  of  curvature  of  a  conic  at  a  point 
P  intersect  the  conic  again  in  Q,  then  the  chord  PQ  and  the  tan- 
gent  to  the  conic  at  P  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 


This  is  seen  by  considering  the  case  of  R  and  S,  both  moving 
up  to  and  coinciding  with  P. 

Peop.  IL 
To  draw  the  circle  of  onrvature  at  any  point  of  a  conic. 

Draw  the  tangent  at  P,  of  which  methods  have  been  given 
above.  Draw  PQ  equally  inclined  to  the  axis,  cutting  the  conic 
again  in  Q.  Draw  PO  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent,  and  make 
the  angle  PQO  equal  to  the  angle  QPO. 

This  gives  0  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature. 

Prop.  IIL 

The  focal  chord  of  curvature  ia 
the  parabola  is  equal  to  4SP. 
Let  the  common  chord  of  the 
circle  of  curvature  and  the  par- 
abola be  PQ,  cutting  the  axu  at 
F  (fig.  48). 

Draw  the  double  ordinate 
PNP',  cutting  the  axis  at  N; 
the  tangents  at  P,  P'  will  meet 
the  axis  in  the  same  point  T. 
Then  angle  PFT 
*  angle  PTF  -  angle  P'TF. 

.-.TP',  PQ  are  parallel. 
.*.  PQ-2PV-4PP-4PT. 
Now  let  PS  produced  cut  the 
circle  again  in  U ;  Join  UQ. 
Then  angle  UQP  -  angle  TPU 
Vi«.48.  (Eucl.    iii.    32)  -  angle    PTS 

—  angle  PFT; 
therefbre  UQ  is  parallel  to  SF 

.•.PU:PS-PQ:PF-4:1, 
or*  PU-4SP. 

Prop.  IV. 
To  find  an  expression  for  the 
chord  of  curvature  at  any 
point  of  a  parabola  drawn 
in  any  direction. 
Using  the  same  construc- 
tion as  in  Prop,  iii.,  let  PW 
(fig.  49)  be  the   chord  re- 
quired. 

Draw  SY  parallel  to  the 
given  direction  to  meet  the 
tongent  at  P  in  T. 
Then  angle  PWU  -  angle 
SPY  (Bud.  iii.  82). 
and  angle  UPW-angle  YSP. 
Therefore  the  triangles  UWP, 
YSP  are  similar,  and 

PW:PU-SP:SY 
or  PW.  SY-  PU .  SP-  4SP» . 

.  .  PW-  gY 

CoROLLART. — The   diam- 

ete.  of  carvature  —  ^^  where  SY  is  the  perp€ndieular  on  the 


Fio.  40. 


4SP« 


tangent 


Prop.  V. 


If  the  chord  of  intersection  PQ  (fig.  50)  of  an  ellipse  or  hyper- 
bola with  the  circle  of  curvature  at  P  meet  CD  the  semi- 
diameter  coi^jugate  to  CP  in  K,  then 

PQ.PK-2CDV 

Draw  the  double  ordinate 
PNP';  the  tangents  at  P,  P' 
meet  in  the  axis  at  T,  and  the 
Ungent  at  P'  is  parallel  to  PQ, 
and  therefore  CP'  bisects  PQ 
in  V. 

Ut  PQ  meet  the  axis  in  F,  F', 
then 

PV :  PF'-  P' V :  P'C  -  TF :  TC 
-PF:PK 
since  CD  is  parallel  to  PT. 
Therefore  PV .  PK  -  PF .  PF' 
-PT.PT'-CD« 

(Ellipse,  Prop.  xv.  and  Hyperbola,  Prop,  xxt.) 

and  .•.PQ.PE-2CD1. 

Prop.  VI. 

If  the  chord  of  curvature  PQ'  (fig.  51)  of  an  ellipse  or  hyper- 
,  bola  in  any  direction  meet  CD  in  K^  then 
PQ'.PK'-2CD«. 
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OONINGTON— CJONNECTICUT. 


The  aogle  Q'QP  -  angle  TPK'-  angle  PKK'  j 
therefora  the  triugiei  PKKS  PQ'Q  are  similar, 
ud  PQ':PQ-PE:PE' 

.  • .  PQ'.  PK'- PQ .  PK  -  SOD*  • 


Fio.  51. 

If  PQ''  be  the  ohord  of  curvatore  throngh  the  focoB,  then 
PK"-  CA 
and  PQ".CA-2CD*. 

If  PQ"'  he  the  ohord  of  ourvatare  through  the  centre 
PK'"-  CP 
and  PQ'".CP-2CD«. 

If  pQ''^'  be  the  diameter  of  curratore 
PK"".  CD  -r  OA  .  CB 
and  PQ"".PK'"-2CD«. 

.•.PQ"".CA.CB-2CD«. 
For  other  powerful  methods  of  investigating  the  properties 
of  the  eonio  sections  which  hare  been  much  dcTeloped  of  late 
reference  is  made  to  Obohbtrt  and  other  headings,    (h.  h.  t.) 

CONINGTON,  John  (1825-1869),  the  first  oocnpant  of 
the  ''CSorpus"  chair  of  Latin  literatore  in  the  Univenitj 
of  Oxford,  was  bom  on  the  10th  Aogust,  1825,  at  Boston 
in  Linooinshire,  his  father,  the  Bev.  Bichard  CSonington, 
being  incumbent  of  the  chapel  of  ease  in  that  town.  He 
was  a  remarkably  preoocions  child,  knowing  his  letters  when 
fourteen  months  old,  and  being  able  to  r«Ml  well  at  three 
and  a  half.  After  two  jears*  training  at  Beverley  fframmar 
school,  he  was  sent  in  1838  to  Bugby,  where  his  '^remark- 
able memory  and  very  good  schols^ip"  drew  special' 
commendation  from  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1843  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, matriculating  at  University  College  at  midsummer, 
but  entering  upon  residence  in  the  October  term  at  Mag- 
dalen, where  in  the  interval  he  had  been  nominated  to 
a  demyship.  His  university  distinctions  were  numerous. 
He  was  Ireland  and  Hertford  scholar  in  1844  ^  in  March, 
1846,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  University  CSollege; 
in  December  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  first-class  in 
classics,  graduating  B.A.  soon  afterwards ;  and  in  February, 
1848,  he  became  a  fellow  of  University  CSoUeoe.  Finding 
no  career  open  to  him  at  the  university,  and  having  ol^ 
tained  the  Eldon  scholarship  in  1849,  he  proceeded  to 
London  in  fulfilment  of  its  conditions  to  keep  his  terms  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  profession  of  law,  however,  proved 
eminently  distasteful  to  him,  and  after  six  months  he 
resigned  the  scholarship,  and  returned  to  more  congenial 
work  at  Oxford.  During  his  brief  residence  in  London  he 
formed  a  connection  with  the  Morning  Ovromdtf  which 
was  muntained  for  some  time.  He  showed  no  special  ap- 
titude for  journalism,  but  a  series  of  articles  on  University 
Beform  (1849-^0)  are  noteworthy  as  the  first  public  ex- 
pression of  his  views  on  a  subject  that  always  deeply  in- 
terested him.  In  1854  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Latin  literature,  newl;^^  founded  by  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, gave  him  a  position  which  exactly  suited  him.  He 
had  published,  in  1848,  an  edition  of  the  AoaantiKnon  of 
JEWiylus  with  notes  and  a  translation  into  English  verse, 
and  he  had  devoted  much  study  to  the  other  plays  of 
.£8chylus,  of  which  the  only  published  result  is  the  very 
valuable  edition  of  the  Choephari  (1857).  From  the  time 
that  he  became  professor,  however,  he  confined  himself 
with  characteristic  conscientiousness  almost  exclusively  to 
Latin  literature.  The  only  important  exception  was  the 
translation  of  the  last  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza  in  completion  of  the  work  of  Worsley, 
and  this  was  undertaken  as  a  labor  of  love,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  made  to  his  dying  friend.  In  1852  he  com- 
menced, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  a  complete 
edition  of  Virgil  with  a  commentaiy,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appear^  in  1858,  the  second  in  1864,  and  tlie  third 
soon  after  his  death.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  work  at  an  early  stage,  and  in  the 
last  volume  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Nettleship.    In 


1868  appeared  Conington's  translation  of  the  Oda  and 
Cbarmm  SecuUwe  of  Horace.  This  was  followed  in  1866  by 
the  work  by  which  its  author  is  best  known  to  the  genera) 
public,  the  translation  of  the  JEneid  of  Virgil  into  the 
octosyllabic  metre  of  Scott,  which  -deservedly  takes  almost 
the  highest  rank  in  its  own  department  The  yersion  of 
Dryden  is  the  work  of  a  stronger  artist;  but  for  fidelity  of 
rendering,  for  happy^se  of  the  principle  of  compensation 
BO  as  to  preserve  the  general  efiect  of  the  origina^  and  for 
beauty  as  an  independent  poem,  Conington's  yersion  is  un- 
rivalled. That  the  measure  chosen  does  not  reproduce  the 
majestic  sweep  of  the  Virgilian  verse  is  a  fiinlt  in  the  con- 
ception and  not  in  the  execution  of  the  task,  and  Conington 
maintained  that  his  choice  had  advantages  whidi  mors 
than  counterbalanced  this  defect.  His  last  eflbrt  in  his 
fiivorite  task  of  translation  was  his  rendering  of  the  SatirtL 
EpistUif  and  Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace,  which  was  published 
in  1869.  He  died  at  Boston  on  the  23d  October,  1869.  His 
edition  of  Persius,  with  a  commentary  and  a  spirited  prase 
translation,  was  published  posthumously  in  1872.  In  the 
same  year  appesred  his  MisodUmeouM  Writingi,  edited  by 
Symonds,  with  a  memoir  by  Ptofessor  H.  J.  SL  Smith. 

CONJ£V£BAM,  a  town  of  South-Eastem  India,  in  die 
district  of  Chingleput,  situated  in  the  yalley  of  the  VTega- 
wati,  about  45  miles  south-west  of  Madras,  on  the  route  to 
Aroot  It  consists  of  wide,  irregular  streets  of  mud-built 
houses,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  planted  between  them.  The 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  two  pagodas,  one  dedicated  to 
Kamachuma,  and  the  larger  one  to  Siva.  The  principal 
inhabitants  are  Brahmans.  Handkerchie&  and  cloths  are 
manufactured. 

CONNAUQHT,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
occupying  the  western  quarter  of  the  island.  It  compriiei 
the  counties  of  Ghdway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,and  Boseom- 
mon,  and  contains  an  area  of  6862  square  milee,  or  4L392,085 
acres,  of  which  2,889,000  are  under  cultiyation.  The  an- 
nual value  of  property,  which,  however,  is  based  on  a  lower 
scale  of  prices  than  now  obtains,  is  estimated  at  £4,188,631; 
and  the  land  is  divided  among  5264  {MToprietorB.  An  ave^ 
age  holdins  in  this  province  amounts  in  extent  to  795  scra^ 
while  in  all  Ireland  it  amounts  to  only  293  acres ;  and  the 
ayerage  value  is  6s.  9^.  per  acre,  while  that  of  all  Irelsnd 
amounts  to  18s.  2d.  The  western  portion  is  hilly  and  oocsp 
sionally  mountainous,  while  the  eastern  part  is  geneialfy 
level.  It  is  well  watered,  and  has  on  the  greater  portion 
of  its  eastern  boundary  the  Biver  Shannon.  The  River 
Moy  is  nayiffable  from  Killalato  Ballina;  the  extensive 
lakes  Conn,  Corrib,  and  Matk,  are  navigable;  and  the  sea 
coast  afibrds  many  fine  bays  and  harbors.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  temperate.  Agriculture  is  the  main  support  of 
the  population,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  iti 
pursuit  The  population  may  be  considered  as  almost 
purely  Celtic^  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  people  speak 
the  Iri^  language — a  laiger  proportion  than  in  the  other 
provinces.  Ijie  number  of  innabitants  in  the  province  at 
and  since  the  census  of  1841  has  been  as  follows: — 

Inhabttanti.         CathoUcL  FnteHanla 

1841 M18,859 

1861 1,010,031 

1861 013,185  866,023  47,113 

1871 846,076  803,849  41,226 

In  early  times  Connaught  comprised,  bejrond  its  present 
limits,  the  territoir  of  Thomond,  forming  the  present 
county  of  Clare,  and  North  Breifhe,  the  present  county  of 
Cavan.  When  Sir  Benry  Sydney,  in  the  16th  oeniQiy, 
divided  the  province  into  counties,  iie  adopted  the  ancient 
boundaries,  excluding  North  Breifne ;  but  in  1602  the 
county  of  Clare  was  restored  to  Munster,  and  Connau^t 
now  comprises  the  counties  mentioned  above. 

CONNECTICUT  (Indian,  Quorukiaeat^  t.e.,  Long  Biver), 
one  of  the  six  New  England,  and  one  of  the  thirteen 
original.  States  of  the  American  Union,  lies  between  41^ 
and  42**  8'  N.  lat,  and  71«  55'  and  73«  50'  W.  long. 

Phydoal  Dtaer^pfum.'-li  is  bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts 
about  88  miles ;  £.  by  Bhode  Island,  45  miles ;  S.  by  Long 
Island  Sound,  100  miles ;  W.  by  New  York  about  68  milei 
(in  a  direct  line).  The  S.  W.  comer  projects  along  the 
Sound  under  New  York  for  about  13  miles.  The  area  is 
4750  square  miles,  or  one-tenth  of  that  of  New  York.  The 
State  lies  on  the  8.  slope  of  the  hilly  regions  of  New  "Etif- 
land,  with  a  seneral  surface  much  diversified ;  there  u^ 
howeyer,  no  land  above  1000  feet  in  elevation.    Besidtf 
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(ha  CoonecticDt,  two  other  large  riTers  flow  from  the  K. 
into  the  Soand— the  Hoiuatonic  and  the  Thames.  The 
Coonecticut  is  the  largest  river  in  New  England,  rising  on 
the  N.  border  of  New  Hampshire,  1600  feet  above  the  sea, 
flowing  8.  8.  W.,  separating  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
crosring  the  W.  ]^rt  of  Massachusetts,  and  central  part  of 
Connecticat,  flowing  S.  8.  £.  below  Middletown,  and  &11- 
bg  into  the  Soand  at  Sajrbrook.  Its  length  is  more  than 
400  miles,  with  a  width  m  Connecticut  varyinff  from  500 
to  1000  feeL  It  is  navigable  to  Middletown  (30  miles)  for 
vessels  drawine  10  feet  and  to  Hartford  (50  miles)  for 
those  drawing  8  feet.  Its  principal  tributaiy  in  Connect!- 
cot  is  the  Tunxis,  or  Farmington,  which  flows  8.  £.  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massachusetts,  then 
ibruptlj  N.,  and,  breaking  through  the  trap  range,  8.  £. 
igaln  to  the  Connecticut  River  at  Windsor,  instead  of  taking 
its  seemingly  natural  course  to  New  Haven,  whither  a  part 
of  its  waters  were  formerly  carried  by  the  Farmington  Cauial. 
The  £.  part  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Thames,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Yantic  and  8helucket, — the  Quinnebaug 


Sketch  Map  of  Conneotlent. 

joining  the  latter  about  two  miles  above.  It  is  navigable 
to  Norwich  for  the  Sound  steamers  and  West  India  trying 
vessels.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  State  is  the  Housatonic, 
with  its  main  branch — the  Naugatuck — ^which  joins  it  at 
Derbr.  To  this  place  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
Bcdoes  these  large  streams  there  are  very  many  smaller 
ones,  affording,  in  their  rapid  descent  from  the  hills,  an 
immense  amount  of  water  power.  Geologically  the  State 
is  chiefly  Eozoic,  excepting  the  Triassic  Sandstone  andpost- 
Tertiary  terraces  of  the  (%nnecticut  River  valley.  Tner6 
are  several  well-defined  ranges  of  hills.  Of  these  the  Hou- 
satonic Hills  are  the  most  westerly,  and  extend  along  that 
river  to  the  coast  The  Green  Mountain  range,  running 
6.  firom  Vermont,  terminates  near  New  Haven.  The  Blue 
Hills  of  Southington — the  highest  in  the  State — are  a  part 
of  the  Mount  Tom  range  of  Massachusetts,  and  lie  between 
the  Green  Mountain  range  and  the  Connecticut  River.  On 
the  £.  side  of  the  river  is  a  fourth  range  which  the  river 
crosses  at  Chatham.  While  the  hills  run  N.  and  8.,  it  b 
noticeable  that  the  three  main  rivers  bend  (and  on  about 
the  same  parallel)  to  the  8.E.  The  ridges  and  dikes  of 
trip  are  exceedingly  numerous  through  the  centre  of  the 
StsitCL  having  been  forced  up  through  the  red  sandstone 
whicn  is  found  underlying  and  on  the  borders  of  the  trap. 
These  ridges  have  abrupt  columnar  W.  fronts  and  gentle  £. 
slopes.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  considerable. 
Copper  is  foand  in  the  Simsbnry  mines  at  Gran  by,  and  at 
Bristol ;  but  these  mines  have  lost  their  former  importance 
since  the  working  of  the  abundant  and  purer  ores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Salis- 
bury, Kent,  Sharon,  Cornwall,  and  Canaan,  and  has  been 
worked  for  125  years.  Limestone  and  marble  of  the  verv 
best  quality  are  found  at  Canaan,  Washington,  and  Mil- 
ford.  At  Fortland  and  Cromwell,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  are  the  well-known  immense  quarries 
of  freestone  largely  in  demaiid  for  building.    The  excellent 


slate  flagginfr  from  Bolton  and  Haddam  is  abundant  m 
supply^  and  m  great  demand.  Granite,  gneiss,  hjrdraulic 
lim^  tiling  slate,  clay  (fire,  potters',  and  porcelain),  and 
sulphate  of  barytes  are  found  in  great  quantities.  There 
were  twenty  extensive  quarries  and  mines  in  the  State  in 
1870.  There  are  over  100  miles  of  deeply  indented  coast 
on  the  Sound  (which  measures  140  miles  by  24  miles), 
affording  excellent  harbors.  The  chief  of  these  are  Ston- 
ington,  New  London,  Saybrook,  New  Haven^  Bridgeport, 
and  Fairfield.  The  harbor  at  New  London  is  one  of  the 
beet  in  the  country,  capacious,  and  never  frozen  over.  The 
climate  of  the  State,  wtiile  very  changeable,  is  very  health- 
ful,— the  mortality  being  below  the  average  of  the  other 
States.  There  is  scarcely  any  spring  season,  but  summer 
opens  abruptly  about  May  3,  ana  the  cold  weather  begins 
in  November.  The  winters,  with  their  keen  N.W.  winds, 
are  severe,  but  the  serenity  of  the  sky  and  dryness  of  the 
air  make  some  compensation.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  is  48^  Fahr.  Consumption  is  the  most  fatal 
disease,  causin|^  16  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths.  The  veg- 
etation is  rich  and  varied.  The  most  abundant  trees 
are  chestnut,  walnut,  birch,  oak,  elm,  maple,  beech, 
and  ash.  The  forests  have  been  recklessly  cut  away, 
and  only  patches  of  woodland  remain ;  but  the  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  tree-planting*. 
As  for  zoology,  songbirds  of  all  sorts  are  plentiful, 
and  the  grouse  and  woodcock  are  increasing  under 
the  game  laws,  after  having  been  nearly  killed  out 
The  Sound  abounds  in  the  oest  qualities  of  fish  and 
shell-fish,  while  the  freshwater  varieties  of  the  former 
are  found  in  great  ouantities  in  the  rivers  and  ponds. 
Aside  from  these  there  are  few  animals  of  import- 
ance save  the  domestic  ones. 

PopuUUion,  Divuhni,— The  State  is  divided  into 
8  counties : — Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London, 
Fairfield  (all  incorporated  in  1666),  Windham  (1726), 
Litchfield  (1751),  Middlesex,  and  Tolland  (1785), 
New  London,  Middlesex,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield 
occupv  the  lower  half  of  the  State,  bordering  on  the 
Sound,;  the  others  occupy  the  other  half,  adjoining 
Massachusetts.  The  number  of  towns  in  1876  was 
167 ;  and  there  were  ten  cities : — Hartford,  the  capital 
(population  in  1870,  87,180).  New  Haven  (50,840), 
Bridgeport  (18,969),  Norwich  (16,653),  Waterbury 
(10,826),  Middletown  (6923),  Meriden  (10,521),  New 
London  (9576),  New  Britain  (9480),  and  South  Nor- 
walk.    There  were  also  17  boroughs  largely  eng 


in  industry^  of  which  the  chief  are  Birmingham,  Danbury, 
DanielsonviUe,  Fairfield,  Stamford,  Stonington,  Williman- 
tic,  and  Winsted.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1679 
was  12,535;  in  1774  it  had  risen  to  197.856;  and  from 
1790  it  was  as  follows  (the  last  column  snowing  its  place 
among  the  other  States  as  regards  population) : 


White. 

Free 
Colored. 

SlATe. 

Total 

Raak. 

1790 

232,374 

2808 

2764 

237,946 

8 

1800 

244,721 

5330 

951 

251,002 

8 

1810 

256,179 

6453 

310 

261,942 

9 

1820 

267,181 

7870 

97 

275,148 

14 

1830 

289,603 

8047 

25 

297,675 

16 

1840 

801,856 

8105 

17 

309,978 

20 

1850 

368,090 

7693 

none 

370,792 

21 

18(t0 

451,504 

8627 

tt 

460,131 

24 

1870 

527,549 

9668 

it 

537,217 

25 

In  1870  there  were  about  7000  more  females  than  males. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  population  were  foreign  bom,  chieflv 
Irish,  German,  English,  French,  Canadian,  and  Scotch.  It 
is  the  third  State  m  the  density  of  its  population  (113*15 
to  the  square  mile),  Massachusetts  (186)  and  Rhode  Island 
(208)  exceeding  it,  while  New  York  follows  next  (87).  In 
1875  the  births  were  14,328  (141  illegitimate) ;  marriages, 
4385  (below  the  average  for  the  last  11  jears) ;  deaths, 
9833  (25  per  cent,  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs) ; 
divorces,  476  (one  for  every  9*21  marriages  solemnized ;  the 
average  for  12  years  is  455).  The  laws  regarding  divorce 
are  very  lax. 

Induitry  and  Finanou. — Of  the  total  population  ovei 
ten  years  of  age  in  1870  (425,896),  there  were  engaged  in 
all  occupations,  193,421 ;  chiefly  classed  as — in  agriculture, 
43,653;  in  professional  and  personal  service,  3iB,704;  in 
trade,  24,720 ;  and  in  manufactures,  86,344.    .There  u^erv 
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little  soil  that  can  be  called  good,  except  in  the  river  val- 
leys, and  agricultare  ib  as  backward  as  in  other  parts  of 
New  England.  The  hills  through  the  State  furnisli  excel- 
lent pasturage  and  cheap  fuel.  The  chief  cultivated  fruits 
are  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  the  numerous  kinds  of  berries. 
The  principal  crops  are  haj,^  oats,  rye,  com,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco ;  and  in  the  Connecticut  Kiver  valley  (extending, 
in  this  State,  30  miles  N.  of  Middletown.  and  20  miles 
wide)  farming  is  verv  productive.  The  tobacco  raised  in 
the  valley  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other.  In  the  up- 
lands dairy  products  and  cattle  raising  are  the  chief  re- 
■fourcee  of  the  £Eirmer.  There  were  in  1870.  25,508  farms, 
having  1,646,752  acres  of  improved  land,  ana  717,664  acres 
unimproved,  of  which  577,333  were  woodland.  The  value 
of  tliese  farms  was  $124,241,382.  Though  the  number  of 
farms  has  increased  since  1850  and  1860,  yet  the  acreage 
devoted  to  them  has  decreased,  as  has  also  the  cultivated 
farm  land  in  proportion  to  the  uncultivated.  The  farms 
are  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  and  Gkrmans,  who 
do  their  own  work  and  live  with  few  comforts.  Piscicul- 
ture is  receiving  much  attention,  commissioners  havins  been 
appointed  in  1866,  who  have  well  stocked  the  pontu  and 
rivers.  Black-bass,  trout,  and  shad  have  been  verv  success- 
fully cultivated^  and  it  is  hoped  as  much  can  be  aone  widi 
salmon,  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  sea  coast  and  fine 
harbors,  the  foreign  commerce  is  not  heavy, — the  coast 
trade  and  fisheries  being  more  important.  There  are  in 
the  State  five  custom  districts,  of  which  the  ports  of  entry 
are  Fairfield,  Middletown,  New  Haven,  New  London,  and 
Stonington.  The  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  do- 
mestic exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  were  as 
follows : — 

Porta.                                        Imports.  Exports. 

Fairfield $6617  $28,927 

Middletown 619  none. 

New  Haven 1,174,921  2,926,631 

New  London  274,165  118,605 

Stonington 858  none. 

Total $1,467,180  $3,073,163 

The  chief  articles  of  export  were  g^in,  fire-arms,  pro- 
visions, and  manufactures  of  wood.  Of  the  total  number 
of  enrolled,  registered,  and  licensed  vessels  (820).  718  were 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  53,329,  ana  78  were 
steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnaee  of  26,550.  The  fisheries  are 
carried  on  from  New  London  and  Stoninrton.  In  1875. 
there  were  173  vessels  engaged  in  the  cou  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  with  a  tonnage  of  3756 ;  and  in  the  whale  fishery 
14,  with  a  tonnage  of  2050 — a  great  reduction  on  the  de- 
cade from  1850  to  1860.  Engaged  in  coastwise  trade  and 
fisheries,  there  entered  2257  vessels  and  cleared  1678.  In 
foreign  trade  there  entered  161  and  cleared  102.  In  1870. 
1001  persons  were  engaged  in  fisheries,  and  the  annual 

Sroduct  was  $769,799.    Ship-building  is  a  considerable  in- 
ustj-y.    In  1875  34  vessels  were  built  of  5915  tons.    The 
great  industry  of  the  State  is  in  manufiictures.    These  are 


■rtsb. 

Uah. 

■1MB 

pow«r. 

Waicr* 
vbMla. 
H«rM. 

Haadi. 

OipteL 

Annum! 
ProdMi. 

Cotton  goods  (of 

all  sorts) 

Woollen  goods.... 

Hardware. 

Iron      work  (all 

sorts) 

Machinerj      (all 

sorts) 

Paper  (all  sorts)... 
Sewing-machines 

and  fixtures^... 

Plated  ware 

Carriages        and 

wagons . 

India-rubber  and 

elastic  goods..... 

Silk  goods. 

Firearms 

Cutlenr  and  edge 

tools - 

Hats  and  caps...... 

Clocks,  also  ma- 
terials and  eases 
Boots  and  shoes... 
Bleaching       and 

dyeing 

Total  (the above} 

and  all  others)) 

Ill 
108 
145 

124 

108 
66 

9 

82 

205 

18 
28 
8 

41 
88 

28 

281 

18 

860 
2,258 
2,640 

2,721 

1,424 
567 

815 
685 

185 

1.188 
401 
654 

876 
584 

481 
19 

13 

10,840 
6,110 
1,773 

1,480 

728 
5,007 

80 
499 

401 

981 
800 
224 

430 
80 

258 

12,086 
7,285 
7.246 

8.486 

2,770 
1,497 

2,525 
2,107 

2,341 

1,946 
1,708 
1,607 

1,788 
2,464 

1,471 
2,417 

188 

$ 
12.710,700 
12,490,400 
6,868,895 

5,820,650 

4,842,641 
2,988,046 

2.492,000 
2,387^ 

2,292,810 

2,846,000 
1,414,180 
1,798,770 

1,308.550 
1.153,300 

586,800 
150,100 

$ 
14,026,884 
17,865,148 
12,111,034 

7/W2.725 

5,010,879 
4.874,291 

8,949,000 
4,066306 

4,164,480 

4,289,829 
8,814,845 
2,222,878 

2.009,895 
8,740.871 

7,158 
9,546 

9,748 

5,128 

25,979 

54,895 

89,528 

95,281,278 

161,065,474 

exceedingly  numerous  and  very  productive^  and  most 
them  such  as  require  ingenuity  and  intelligence  on  the  u 
of  the  workmen.  The  chief  industries  and  some  of  tht 
statistics  in  1870  are  noted  in  the  preceding  table. 

It  ranks  first  among  the  States  in  the  prodaction  of  elod 
India-rubber  goods,  and  hardware,  and  (small  as  it  is)  eigl 
in  the  total  value  of  all  manufaotured  products.  It  most 
remembered,  however,  in  eonneetion  with  the  above  itatistl 
that  the  ninth  United  States  pensns  of  1870  is  very  inaooon 
in  relation  to  manufaotures,  the  superintendent  estimating  U 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  eapital  invested  is  reported,  a 
that  there  are  other  great  errors  in  the  way  of  under-ettimatk 
1875  Oonneotiout  had  1  mile  of  railway  to  5*16  sauare  miles  of  I 
ritory,  and  to  685  inhabitants.  (Massachusetts  nad  1  mile  to  4 
square  miles  and  909  inhabitants ;  Bngland  1  mile  to  6*02  sqnl 
miles  and  1954  inhabitants.)  There  were  28  railroad  od 
panies,  with  1184  miles  of  single  track.  The  cost  of  thesa  % 
$75,831,210 ;  reoeipts  for  the  year,  $12,020,194  (50  per  cent,  tn 
passengers) ;  net  earnings,  $2,816,004,  being  3*71  per  cent, 
the  oost  of  the  roads.  Nine  roads,  costing  nearly  8  milUoi 
have  no  net  income.  The  capital  stoek  of  all  the  oompaai 
was  $59,282,784  (paid  in),  and  debt,  $17,077,739.  The  aaoi 
paid  in  dividends  (only  eight  companies  make  any)  was  4*3 1 
cent,  on  the  entire  capital  of  all  the  road^  but  9*24  on  the  ei 
ital  of  the  dividend-paying  ones.  There  is  an  elaborate  sysU 
of  State  inspection  of  the  roads  and  their  accounts.  Then 
a  State  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  market  value  of  stock  a 
bonds  after  deducting  cash  on  hand.  The  principal  lines  i 
those  running  N.  and  S.,  connecting  the  shore  with  the  valli 
of  the  interior,  and  forming  highways  between  the  impoxti 
cities  of  New  England  and  New  York  City,  (yonneoted  w1 
these  are  important  steamboat  lines  (passenger  and  fr^^ 
from  Stonington,  New  London,  and  New  Haven  to  New  Toi 
The  wagon  roadways  all  over  the  State  are  kept  in  very  fl 
condition,  except  in  the  poorer  hill  towns.  There  are  alM 
13,000  miles  of  them,  costing  annually  about  $660,000, 
banking  interest  of  the  State  is  commensurate  with  its  la^ 
business,  and  shows  a  steadily  increasing  prosperity.  At  J« 
uary  1, 1876,  there  were  79  national  banks  in  the  State, 
capital  of  $25,687,820;  4  State  banks,  with  a  eapital 
$1,450,000,  and  assets  $3,917,963;  12  trust  companies,  with 
capital  of  $2,450,000,  and  assets  $6,183,643.  These  all  do 
heavy  discounting  and  lending  business  with  their  oapital  ai 
deposits,  and  pay  dividends  of  8  to  12  per  cent,  on  their  stos 
The  savings  banks  numbered  87,  with  a  deposit  of  $76,489,3] 
and  208,030  depositors.  The  average  income  (during  187 
was  6*62  per  cent.,  nearly  all  of  which  is  paid  to  depositoi 
there  being  no  oapital  stock.  The  management  is  very  stiid 
controlled  by  law,  and  about  three-quarters  of  the  assets  a 
lent  on  real  estate  in  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  fire  ai 
marine  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  in  Iff 
was  130,  of  which  32  were  Oonneeticut  companies.  The  assi 
of  these  last  were  $17,345,790,  of  which  over  16  millions  w« 
held  by  10  companies  (mostly  in  Hartford).  The  premiums  i 
ceived  by  ail  the  companies  were  $1,949,867,  and  the  eon 
spending  losses  $1,248,989;  total  risks  written  in  the  Stal 
$165,660,801.  The  premiums  received  by  the  (Tonneotiont 
panics  from  their  entire  business  were  $9,195,617,  and  e 
spending  losses  $5,203,416.  The  life  and  accident  oompani 
doing  business  numbered  27,  of  which  11  were  Connect' 
companies;  the  assets  of  the  last  were  $98,964,946, 
were  2740  life  policies  issued  in  Connecticut  in  1875,  ini 
$5,066,438.  The  life  premiums  paid  amounted  to  $l,927j 
The  policies  in  force  in  the  State  numbered  25,359,  insu 
$51,063,720.  The  Connecticut  companies  (all  of  Hartford) 
sued  26,104  policies,  insuring  $48,822,881  in  1876  (a  la^ 
duction  on  previous  years),  and  psid  losses  of  $6,463,473. 
State  debt  in  1860  was  only  $50,000,  which  was  borrowed  fi 
the  school  fund.  From  July  1,  1861,  to  October  1, 1865, 
issues  of  bonds  were  made,  amounting  to  $10,000,000,  drai 
6  per  cent,  interest.  This  debt  has  been  steadily  reduoed, 
on  April  1,  1876,  was  $5,014,500,  or  deducting  oash  in 
treasury,  only  $4,302,775.  The  revenue  of  the  State  for 
year  ending  March  81, 1876,  was  $2,117,719.  This  amount 
chiefly  derived  from  the  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  grand  list  of 
towns  ($437,473),  from  savings  banks  ($462,664),  mutual 
surance  companies  ($398,266),  and  railroads  ($302,758). 
1860  the  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the  State 
$341,256,976,  and  Uie  true  value  $444,274,114.  In  1870 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  $204,1 10,500,  and  of 
estate  $221,322,728;  total,  $425,433,228.  The  true  vi 
$774,631,524.  In  1860  the  total  taxation,  not  national, 
$1,015,039;  in  1870,  $6,064,843.  The  total  indebtedness 
towns  and  cities  in  the  State  on  June  1,  1874,  was  $I3,995,( 
more  than  one-third  of  which  was  incurred  in  aid  of  railroadk 

Social  Statiitict. — A  large  number  of  public  and  charitable 
institutions  are  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  and 
for  them  it  spent  $135,463  during  the  year  ending  Harob  31, 
1876.  Among  them  are  the  following.  The  American  AiyluoK 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  was  incorporated  in  181^ 
being  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  UnitM  States. 
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In  all,  2066  persona  have  reoelyed  iDitrnotion,  with  an  average 
attaodanoe  in  1875  of  218.    The  fnnda  of  the  institntion  amoant 
1^1338,936.    The  annual  State  grant  if  $11,000.    The  charge 
per  papil  if  $175  a  year.    There  le  no  asylum  for  the  blind,  but 
aa  aonoal  grant  of  $6000  i>  made  for  the  eare  of  the  indigent 
blind  at  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston.    There  is  a  general 
hospital  at  New  Haven  chartered  in  1827,  with  a  training  sohool 
for  nurses  attached;  ftinds,  $20,000;    annual    grant,  $2000; 
patients  in  1875,  436.    The  Hartford  Hospital  was  opened 
August  1, 1860 ;  funds,  $153,500,  but  considerably  in  debt;  an- 
Bosl  grant,  $2000;   patients  in   1875,  707.    The  Connecticut 
Hoapiul  for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown,  was  opened  in  1868 ; 
eost,  $640,043 ;  it  accommodates  450  with  attendants  and  phy- 
lieisns,  and  is  always  crowded.    To  April  1,  1876,  1272  had 
been  admitted.    One  half  the  board  of  paupers  is  paid  by  the 
Sute.    Revenue  in  1875,  $124,305,  of  which  the  Bute  paid 
162,004.    The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford  was  opened 
ID  1824,  and  has  treated  5786  patients.    Though  receiving  large 
State  and  private  aid,  it  is  intended  for  patients  who  can  pay  for 
oomrortabte  accommodation.    It  had  in  1875  about  150  inmates. 
The  Reform  School  at  West  Meriden  was  opened  in  1854;  cost 
$115,000,  with  a  farm  of  195  acres.    The  expense  to  the  State 
in  1875  was  $30,368.    Boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old  may 
be  sent  to  it  for  crime,  by  the  several  courts,  for  not  less  than  9 
months,  and  during  minority.    The  inmates  are  required  to 
labor  6^  hours  a  day,  and  attend  sohool  4^  hours.    The  In- 
dustrial School  for  Qirls  at  Middletown  was  opened  in  1870.    Its 
property  has  cost  $122,363,  mostly  given  by  individuals.    The 
expense  to  the  State  in  1875  was  $16,223,  and  the  inmates  num- 
bered 53.    Oirls  from  eight  to  sixteen  may  be  committed  to  it 
for  vagrancy,  and  are  taught  housekeeping,  sewing,  box-mak- 
iDg,  and  farm  and  garden  work.    The  Sohool  for  Imbeciles  at 
Lakeville  cost  $10,000,  appropriated  by  the  legislature.    In 
1875  its  income  was  $14,165,  with  an  average  of  95  inmates. 
The  State  prison  at  Wethersfleld,  erected  in  1827,  is  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  State,  having,  in  March,  1870,  40  more 
prisoners  than  cells,  vis.,  252  prisoners.    Its  income  in  1875 
wu  $25,539,  and  payments  $28,4I4»— the  deficit  being  due  to 
the  recent  decrease  in  the  demand  for  convict  labor.    The  pun- 
ishments are  solitary  confinement,  fetters,  and  shackles.    The 
warder  may  deduct  five  days  from  the  term  of  imprisonment 
for  good  behavior.     Schools  were  begun  in  New  Haven  in  1640. 
The  provision  and  regulation  of  schools  rested  with  the  towns 
till  1712;   with  towns  and  parishes  together  till  1798;  with 
parishes  alone  till  1856,  when  the  towns  were  restored  to  their 
original  place  in  the  system.    Though  school  districts  existed 
in  1725,  and  were  legalised  in  1766,  they  were  not  fully  endowed 
corporate  bodies  till  1839.    Schools  have  been  maintained  in 
three  ways, — ^by  taxes,  by  tuition-fees  or  rate-bills,  and  by  the 
income  of  invested  funds.    Taxes  were  a  source  of  income  from 
the  beginning  to  1821,  and  were  restored  in  1854.     Rate-bills 
were  not  discontinued  till  1868.     Local  school  funds  were  begun 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  increased  by  sales 
•f  land  in  1733,  and  by  excise  on  liquors,  tea,  Ac,  authorized 
by  acU  of  May,  1766,  and  October,  1774.    The  State  school 
fond  was  begun  in  1795,  it  being  the  money  procured  by  the 
sale  of  lands  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1662,  and  described  as 
"  from  Narroganeett  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  South  Sea  on  the 
west."    This  was,  in  fact,  a  strip  of  land  70  miles  wide,  and 
running  one-eighth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.     Sub- 
sequently, this  being  found  to  interfere  with  other  colonial 
grants,  all  this  territory  was  given  up,  save  portions  in  New 
York  and  Ohio.     The  land  was  sold  for  $1,200,000 ;  the  fund, 
however,    has    increased,    and    at    September    1,    1874,    was 
12,044,266 ;  the  dividend  per  child  has  varied  from  $1.50  to  $1 
per  year,  decreasing  with  the  increase  of  population ;  the  fund 
IS  almost  wholly  invested  in  real  estate  mortgages  at  7  per 
senL    Another  fund,  the  entire  income  of  which  since  1855  has 
been  devoted  to  schools,  is  the  Town  Deposit  Fund.    The  24th 
Congress  of  1835-6  voted  to  deposit  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Union,  then  on  hand,  with  the  different  States  in  proportion  to 
their  national  representation.    Connecticut  received  $764,670, 
which  was  dividcid  among  the  towns  according  to  their  popula- 
tion in  1830 ;  the  present  income  from  this  is  about  $46,000  a 
year.    (While  Connecticut  has  preserved  this  fund  almost  in- 
tact, in  other  States  it  has  been  sauandered  or  lost.)  At  present, 
aside  from  the  income  of  those  funds,  the  maintenance  of  the 
lehools  is  provided  for  by  these  taxes : — the  town  tax,  which 
must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  30  weeks  of  school  in  the  larger, 
and  24  in  the  smaller  districts ;  the  district  tax  to  provide  for 
buildings  and  repairs,  or  any  deficit;  and  the  State  appropria- 
tion of  $1.50  per  child  per  year.     In  1865  a  State  Board  of 
Bdueation  was  eetablished,  whose  secretary  is  Superintendent 
ef  Public  Instmction.     The  following  are  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  Angnst  31, 1875  :~Districts,  1506 ;  public  schools,  1650 ; 
children  from  four  to  sixteen  (on  January  1, 1875),  134,976,  of 
when  95  per  oent.  attended  school.    Average  length  of  school, 
176  days.    Teaehers :  males,  721 ;  females,  1910.    Average  pay 
per  month:  males,  $70;  females, $39.   Income  of  public  schools 
from  all  sonrees,  $1,592,858.     Provision  for  higher  education  is 
■tda  by  varioua  private  and  endowed  schools,  but  is  by  no 
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means  complete.  The  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain  waa 
opened  in  1850 ;  the  annual  State  grant  is  $12,000,  and  it  grad- 
uates about  100  pupils  a  year.  In  1870  then  vera  in  the  State 
29  academies  and  seminaries,  with  127  instructors,  1602  pupils, 
and  8000  volumes  in  their  libraries.  There  are  three  ooll<)ffes. 
Tale  College  (Congregational),  in  New  Haven,  was  established 
in  1701  by  the  ten  foremost  ministers  of  the  colony ;  in  1876  it 
had  90  instructors,  nearly  1100  students  in  all  departments,  and 
101,000  volumes  in  the  libraries;  its  productive  funds  were  about 
$1,500,000,  and  its  property  $5,000,000.  Besides  its  classical 
course,  it  has  faculties  and  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
fine  arts,  together  with  the  very  prosperous  Sheffield  Sotentifie 
School,  and  several  post-graduate  courses  of  study.  Trinity 
(formerly  Washington)  College,  at  Hartford,  was  founded  in 
1823  by  Episcopalians ;  its  property  is  about  $1,000,000,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  in  productive  funds ;  it  has  about 
20  instructors,  90  students,  and  16,000  volumes  in  its  library. 
Wesley  an  University  (Methodist)  at  Middletown  was  founded 
in  1831;  property  in  1875,  $400,000 ;  income,  $47,000 ;  instruct- 
ors, 15;  stuaents,  190;  library,  27,000  volumes;  women  were 
admitted  in  1872.  There  is  a  theological  institute  (Congre- 
gational) at  Hartford,  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  (Bpis- 
copal)  is  at  Middletown.  In  1870  the  State  had  64  public  libra- 
ries, with  285,937  volumes ;  these  receive  State  aid.  There  are 
several  valuable  private  libraries  relating  to  American  subjects 
at  Hartford.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  numbered  71, 
circulating  203,725,  and  issuing  annually  17,454,740  copies. 
There  were  827  religious  organisations,  having  902  edifices, 
with  338,735  sittings,  and  property  worth  $13,428,109.  The 
Congregationalist  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy 
denomination,  followed  by  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Romim  Catholics. 

(?ovemmene.— Connecticut  is  represented  in  the  National 
(Congress  by  two  senators  and  foar  representatives,  and 
has  now  six  votes  in  the  Presidential  electoral  college. 
The  State  constitution  provides  distinct  executive,  legisTa* 
tive,  and  judicial  powers.  The  chief  officer,  or  governor, 
must  be  over  thirty  years  of  ajge.  A  minority  vote  in  each 
house  of  the  legislature  carries  a  bill  over  his  veto.  His 
salary  ig  $2000.  The  legislature,  or  General  Assembly, 
consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  meets 
annually  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary. The  senate  consists  of  not  less  than  18,  or  more 
than  24,  members  from  districts  determined  by  the  General 
Assembly  according  to  population.  The  representatives 
are  two  from  each  town  incorporated  before  1785  or  hav- 
ing over  5000  inhabitants,  and  one  from  every  other.  The 
senators  now  number  18,  the  representatives  244.  Each 
legislator  is  paid  $300  a  year.  There  is  much  special  and 
excessive  legislation.  All  elections  are  by  ballot.-  Repre- 
sentatives are  elected  annually,  and  the  general  State 
officers  and  senators  biennially,  on  the  Tu^ay  after  the 
£rst  Monday  in  November.  Any  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  aged  twenty-one,  who  shall  have  resided  in 
the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  town  where  he  offers  to  vote, 
six  months,  and  who  can  read  any  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, is  entitled  to  vote.  The  pardoning  power  is  vested 
in  the  Assembly.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  fol- 
lowing courts : — A  supreme  court  of  errors,  consisting  of  a 
chief  and  four  associates ;  a  superior  court,  consisting  of 
six  judges,  together  with  the  nve  of  the  court  of  errors. 
These  are  all  chosen  for  eight  vears  by  the  Assembly,  but 
are  disqualified  on  attaining  the  age  of  seventy.  They 
may  be  removed  by  impeachment,  or  by  the  governor  on 
a  two-thirds  address  of  each  house.  Their  salary  is  $4000 
each.  There  are  also  five  courts  of  common  pleas,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  single  judge,  chosen  for  four  years  by  Uie 
Assembly,  with  a  salary  of  $2500.  There  are  inferior 
courts  in  certain  cities  and  boroughs,  with  judges  chosen 
biennially  by  the  Assembly.  Numerous  justices  of  the 
peace  are  elected  biennially  by  the  people  of  the  towns 
where  they  live.  Probate  courts  are  held  in  each  district, 
of  which  there  are  113 ;  the  judges  are  elected  biennially 
by  the  people.  A  somewhat  faulty  revision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  the  States  was  made  in  1875.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  State  is  that,  when  cities  are  formed,  they  still  re- 
main (frequently)  parts  of  towns,  and  have  a  double  gov- 
ernment. The  State  militia  embraced,  in  1875,  2636  men, 
though  those  liable  to  serve  (vi2.,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five)  numbered  62,103.  The  governor 
is  commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  are  a  brigadier- 
general  and  stafi*  and  field  officers.  The  brigade  comprises 
four  regiment  of  infantry  (one  from  each  congressional 
district)  and  one  section  of  light  artillery.  Two  regiments 
go  into  encampment  for  a  week  and  the  other  two  hav^i[^ 
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foil  parade  each  ^ear.  Th«  arms  of  the  State  are— three 
Tinea  in. fruit — 2  and  1,  all  proper — with  the  motto,  "Qui 
transtalit  sastinet" 

Hiaory. — ^The  Butch  first  explored  the  oonutiy  in  1620, 
but  madfe  no  settlement  till  1633.  Then  they  settled  at 
Hartford,  buying  of  the  Pequot  Indians,  but  selling  soon 
after  to  the  English.  James  I.  granted  the  first  English 
patent  to  all  New  England  in  1620  to  Lord  Say-and-Seal 
and  others.  In  1634-36  permanent  settlements  were  made 
at  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor  by  companies  from 
Massachusetts  under  a  patent  from  the  Plymouth  colony, 
ooyering  the  present  State  and  also  portions  of  Khode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  and  an  undefined  ter- 
ritory to  the  west.  In  1637  these  towns  organized  an  in- 
dependent goyemment,  declared  war  against  the  Pequots, 
and,  under  CJaptain  J.  Mason,  nearly  destroyed  the  tribes. 
In  1638  New  Hayen  and  yicinity  was  settled  by  an 
y  English  company  under  Bey.  J.  Dayenport  and  Groyemor 
Eaton.  This  colony  waa  united  to  CJonnecticut  in  1662, 
as  was  Saybrook  in  1644.  In  1639  Connecticut,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Rey.  J.  Hooker  of  Hartford, 
adopted  a  constitution.  This  was  "the  first  one  written 
out,  as  a  complete  form  of  ciyil  order,  in  the  New  World, 
and  embodies  all  the  essential  features  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  American  States,  and  of  the  Republic  itself,  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  free  representatiye  plan 
which  characterizes  the  country."  In  this  constitution,  and 
during  the  administration  of  it  (till  1661),  the  only  au- 
thority recognized  was  the  "  supreme  power  of  the  common- 
wealth," and  the  people  were  practically  independent. 
When  CharleB  II.  came  to  tlie  throne,  J.  Winthrop,  jun., 
fuoceeded,  in  1662,  in  obtaining  a  most  liberal  charter, 
which  constituted  Connecticut  so  completely  a  self-goyerned 
colony  that  no  changes  were  needed  in  the  instrument 
when  she  became  one  of  the  American  States.  Nor  was  it 
altered  till  1818.  From  1685  to  1687  James  II.  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  take  away  all  the  New  England  chax^ 
ters ;  and  in  the  latter  year.  Sir  E.  And  roes,  the  royally 
appointed  goyernor,  came  to  Hartford  while  the  Assembly 
was  sitting,  and  demanded  the  charter.  It  was,  howeyer, 
concealed  in  the  famous  Charter  Oak  ;  and,  at  the  dethrone- 
ment of  James  II.  in  1689  (after  a  year  and  a  half  of  op- 
pressiye  rule  by  Andross),  the  colonial  Goyemment  resumed 
Its  functions  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  From  the  union 
of  the  colonic,  Hartford  was  the  seat  of  Goyemment  till 
1701,  from  which  date  it  shared  the  honor  with  New  Hayen 
until  1874,  when  it  became  the  sole  capital.  The  code, 
commonly  called  the  Blue  Laws  of  Cbnnecttcu^,  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  to  haye  been  a  forgery  by  the  Bey.  Sam- 
uel Peters.  The  $arly  statutes  were  not  peculiarly  seyere 
or  intolerant,  and  no  case  of  execution  for  witchcraft  is 
known.  During  the  French  and  Indian  wars  Connecticut 
supplied  her  full  quota  of  soldiers ;  and,  during  the  reyolt 
of  the  colonies,  she  furnished  more  men  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  and  more  aid  in  proportion  to  her  wealth, 
than  any  other  colony.  A  few  days  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  she  instructed  her  delegates  to  propose 
such  a  measure.  The  efficient  and  wise  governor  at  the 
time,  whom  Washington  used  to  call  Brother' Jonathan 
(Trumbull),  has  bequeathed  his  nickname  to  the  country. 
Connecticut  ratified  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  January  9, 1788, 
being  tiie  fifth  colony  to  do  so.  She  took  an  actiye  part  in 
the  war  of  1812,  though  it  cost  the  ruin  of  her  West  India 
and  coasting  trade.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1818,  doing  away  with  slayery,  and  beins  otherwise 
remarkable  for  its  liberality  and  wisdom.  It  has  been 
considerably  amended  to  meet  the  needs  of  increased  and 
differently  distribute  population,  and  of  industrial  prog- 
ress. Under  Goyernor  Buckingham  the  State  took  a  yery 
prominent  part  in  the  ciyil  war  of  1861-65.  She  furnished 
54,882  men,  mostly  for  three  years ;  and  the  war  expenses, 
not  only  of  the  State  and  towns,  but  of  priyate  indiyiduals, 
were  enormous.  The  administration  of  the  goyemment 
■ince  has  been  unusually  honest  and  cautious,  owing  to  the 
even  balance  of  the  political  parties  who  alternate  in  its 
conduct.  There  is  no  just  and  complete  history  of  the 
State,  but  its  records  from  1636  are  preserved,  and  furnish 
the  best  source  of  information.  The  general  histories  of 
Bancroft  and  Palgrave,  and  the  special  oues  of  Trumbull, 
HoUister,  and  Barber,  present  the  liistory  yery  fairly  down 
to  the  present  century.  There  is  a  bulky  history  of  Om- 
mecUeut  during  the  War  of  1861-65,  by  Crofut  and  Morris. 
Ib  Hartford  is  an  enterprising  Historical  Society  with 


some  published  collections.  The  BeportB  of  the  Board  ot 
Education  are  yaluable  in  this  connection.        (w.  o.  A.) 

CONNEMABA,  a  wild  and  picturesque  district  m  the 
west  of  Galway,  Ireland,  indented  by  numerous  bays  fron 
the  Atlantic,  whence  it  deriyes  its  name.  It  corresponds 
in  boundary  with  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  lying  between 
the  bays  of  Eilkieran  and  Ballinakill ;  but  the  name  is  often 
applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  whole  western  diyision  of 
county  Galway. 

CONNOR,  Bernard  (1666-1698],  physician,  was  bom 
in  Kerry,  Ireland.  He  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris.  Haying  trayelled  througn  Italy 
with  the  two  sons  of  the  hieh  chancellor  of  Poland,  he  was 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and  appointed  physician 
to  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  In  1695  he  yisited 
England,  and  read  a  course  of  lectures  on  physiology  in 
London  and  Oxford.  He  was  afterwards  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Physicians,  and 
was  inyited  to  Cambridge,  where  he  also  deliyered  public 
lectures.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treaUse  entitled  Enm- 
gdium  Medici  (the  Physician's  Gospel),  in  which  he  en- 
deayored  to  explain  the  Christian  miracles  as  due  to 
natural  causes.  He  also  wrote  a  HtMtory  of  Poland  m 
2yols. 

CONOLLY,  John  (1794r-1867).  physician,  studied  med- 
icine at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  ia 
1821.  He  settled  in  practice  at  Chichester,  whence  he  re> 
moyed  to  Stratford-on-Ayon.  In  1827  he  was  appointed, 
when  only  thirty-three  years  of  age,  professor  of  practice  of 
physic  in  Uniyersity  College,  London.  This  chair  he  re- 
signed after  holding  it  four  years.  Subsequently  he  prao- 
ti^  medicine  in  Warwick  until  1839,  in  which  year  be 
was  elected  resident  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Coantj 
Asylum  at  Hanwell.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  CoooUy 
made  his  name  famous,  by  carrying  out  in  its  entirety  aod 
on  a  large  scale  the  principle  of  non-restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  This  principle  had  been  acted  on  in 
two  small  asylums — the  Retreat  near  York,  and  the  Idncdn 
Asylum;  but  it  was  due  to  the  philanthropic  energy  of 
Conolly  in  sweeping  away  all  mechanical  restraint  in  the 
great  metropolitan  lunatic  hospital,  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition,  that  the  principle  became  diffused  oyer  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  accepted  as  fundamental.  Dr.  Con- 
olly was  granted  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  by  the  Uniyersity  of 
Oxford  in  1851,  in  acknowledgment  of  these  seryioes.  He 
died  in  1867.  See  a  memoir  by  Sir  James  (^ark,  Bart, 
published  in  1869. 

CONON,  an  Athenian  general.  Haying  already  com- 
manded on  seyeral  occasions,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
ten  generals  who  superseded  Alcibiades  in  406  b.  a  Ha 
was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  and  conse* 
quently  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  command.  In  405, 
howeyer,  the  Athenian  fleet  waa  surprised  by  Lysander,  at 
.£gospotami,  and  Conon  fled  to  his  friend,  Eyagoras,  king 
of  Cyprus.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Sparta 
and  the  Persians,  he  obtained  from  King  Artaxerxes  joint 
command  with  Pharnabazos  of  a  Persian  fleet.  With  it  in 
394  B.  c.  he  defeated  the  Laoediemonians  near  Cnidos,  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  they 
had  held  since  the  taking  of  Athens.  Sailing  down  the 
^gean  to  Athens,  he  expelled  the  Lacedsemonian  ha^ 
mosts  from  most  of  the  maritime  towns,  and  finally  com- 
pleted his  seryices  to  his  country  by  restoring  the  long 
Avails  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pireus.  According  to 
one  account,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Tiribazus,  when  on  an 
embassy  from  Athens  to  the  Persian  court ;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he. escaped  to  Cyprna,  where  he  hid 
considerable  property,  and  that  he  died  there  a  natural 
death.    See  Greece. 

CONRAD.    For  the  four  emperors  of  this  name,  see 

CONRADIN  (1262-1268),  son  of  the  Emperor  Connui 
IV.  and  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  was  at  the  death  of  his 
fathei*  an  infant  some  two  years  .old.  His  uncle,  Manfred, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Frederick  II.,  declared  himself  hit 
champion,  but,  having  recovered  the  Two  Sicilies,  himself 
seized  the  throne.  Urban  IV.  now  called  in  the  aid  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  defeated  Manfred,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  crown.  But  Charles  showed  favor  to  none  bat 
his  own  countrymen,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Ghibclline 
leaders,  jy  whom  he  was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  Con- 
radin,  now  only  sixteen,  led  an  army  into  Italy.  Aftflf 
gaiuing  some  advantages  he  waa  uttedy^ieCeated  in  An* 
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Sd,  1S68,  and  soon  lUtery  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
arles,  he  was  anjostly  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  in 
the  market-plaoe  of  Naples,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope. 
He  left  his  kingdom  hy  will  to  Peter  of  Aragon.  See  Sicilt. 
OONBABT,  or  Cohbard,  Valentin  (1608- 1675),  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  FVench  Academy,  was  ^m  at  Paris 
JD  1603;  and  was  educated,  under  Calrinist  parents,  for 
a  commercial  life.  After  his  father's  death,  howcTer,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  made  himself  proficient 
in  his  own  language,  and  in  those  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
being  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  letters,  soon  ac- 
quired a  reputation,  which  for  many  years  he  did  nothing 
to  support.  He  was  made  councillor  and  secretary  to  the 
king;  and  this,  together  with  a  benevolent  character,  a 
fiiuitlesB  tastCj  and  a  certain  charm  of  disposition  and  con- 
Feraation,  gamed  him  a  host  of  friends  in  the  highest 
drdes.  Some,  however,  refused  to  join  in  the  applause 
that  everywhere  greeted  Conrart,  and  posterity  has  echoed 
their  venlict.  His  literary  reputation  has  passed  away 
almost  as  completely  as  that  of  his  friend  Chapelain ;  and 
a  certain  distinction  of  style,  recognized  by  Sainte-Beuve, 
IS  all  that  he  is  now  credited  with.  In  1629  Conrart's 
house  became  the  resort  of  a  knot  of  literary  men,  who  met 
to  talk  over  professional  subjects,  and  to  read  for  advice 
and  approval  such  work  as  they  produced.  The  indiscre- 
tion of  one  of  the  number  led  to  an  involuntary  notoriety, 
and  to  the  influx  into  the  meetings  of  the  club  of  many 
strangers.  Among  these  was  Boisrobert,  Biclielieu's  news- 
monger and  jester,  who  reported  to  his  patron  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  The  cardinal  offered  the  society  his  pro- 
tection, and  in  this  way  (1634)  the  French  Acaademy  was 
created.  Conrart  was  unanimously  elected  secretary,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  post  for  forty-three  years,  till 
his  deatn  in  1675.  The  intelligence  and  conscientiousness 
he  displayed  in  this  capacity  are  perhaps  his  greatest  titles 
to  distinction.  To  the  last  he  rieidly  adhered  to  his  he- 
reditary fiiith.  See  Academy,  vol.  i.  p.  72 ;  Petitot,  Mi- 
moircB  SHoH/b  d  PHistoire  de  Franot,  tome  xlviii. ;  and 
Sainte-Beuve,  Oauseries  de  Lundi,  19  Juillet,  1858. 

OONSALVI,or  Gonbalvi,  Ercolb  (1757-1824),  car^ 
dinal  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  8th  or  June, 
1757,  of  a  noble  family  originally  belonging  to  Pisa.  His 
boyhood  was  sickly,  and  presents  n«thing  remarkable, 
from  the  college  oi  Urbino,  he  passed  to  the  Frascati 
College  and  the  religions  academy  at  Borne,  studying 
theology,  politics,  music^  and  literature.  Entering  the 
Pontifiod  court  as  page  in  1783,  he  rapidly  advanced, 
and  in  1797  obtained  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  rota, 
which  brought  him  into  public  notice.  Accused  of  par- 
tidpation  in  the  assassination  of  Duphot,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  French  on  their  seizure  of  Rome,  and  after  a  period 
of  incarceration  condemned,  like  so  many  of  his  brethren, 
to  exile.  On  the  death  of  Pius  YI.  he  succeeded,  in  con- 
junction with  Cardinal  Maury,  in  securing  in  the  conclave 
at  Venice  the  election  of  Chiaramonti  as  Pius  VII. ;  and 
the  new  pope  rewarded  his  devotion  by  api)ointing  him 
secretary  of  state.  Though  from  the  beginning  an  avowed 
antagonist  of  the  principles  of  the  RevoKition,  Consalvi 
was  too  wise  not  to  know  that  even  Rome  required  in  some 
degree  to  acknowledge  their  influence.  |  He  accordingly 
instituted  various  reforms,  and  but  for  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  Conservative  party  his  measures  would  have  been 
more  thoroughgoing  than  they  were.  He  permitted  lay- 
men to  hold  certain  public  offices,  under  surveillance  of  the 
prelates,  organized  a  guard  from  among  the  Roman  no- 
bility, decreed  a  plan  lor  redeeming  the  base  coinage,  per- 
mitted the  communes  a  certain  degree  of  municipal  liberty, 
and  promised  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  In  the  long 
debates  between  Rome  and  France  about  the  Concordat, 
Consalvi  was  the  leading  power  on  the  side  of  the  church ; 
and  he  fought  for  the  Papal  privileges  during  his  visit  to 
Paris,  with  a  pertinacity  and  spirit  that  won  at  once  the 
hatred  and  respect  of  I^apoleon.  Impressed  witli  Napo- 
leon's power,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  make  him  subser- 
vient to  the  designs  of  Rome,  he  strongly  urged  the  Pope 
to  accede  to  the  conqueror's  reouest  that  the  imperial  crown 
shonld  be  placed  on  his  head  by  the  most  sacred  hands  in 
Qiristendom.  During  the  Pope's  absence  on  this  mission 
he  remained  as  virtual  sovereign  in  Rome :  and  his  regency 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  great  inundation,  caused  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  during  which  he  exposed  himself 
with  heroic  humanity,  for  the  preservation  of  the  sufferers. 
l?ot  long  after  the  return  of  the  Pope,  the  amity  between 


the  Vatican  and  the  Tnileries  was  again  broken.  Rome  waa 
full  of  anti-Revolutionary  and  anti-Napoleonic  strangen 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  emperor  was  irritated ;  and 
his  ambassador.  Cardinal  Fesch,  kept  up  the  irritation  by 
perpetual  complaints  directed  more  especially  against  Con- 
salvi himself.  "  Tell  Consalvi,"  wrote  the  oonqneror,  still 
flushed  with  Ansterlitz,  "  tliat  if  he  loves  his  country  k« 
must  either  resign  or  do  what  I  demand."  Consalvi  did 
accordingly  resi^  on  the  17th  June,  1807,  and  was  followed 
in  rapid  succession  by  Casoni,  Doria,  Gabrielli,  and  Paoca. 
When  in  180SMiolli8  entered  Rome,  and  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  was  formally  abolished,  he  broke  off* all 
relations  with  the  French,  though  several  of  them  were  hia 
intimate  friends.  Iq  1809  he  was  at  Paris,  and,  in  a  re- 
markable interview,  of  which  he  has  left  a  graphic  account 
in  his  memoirs,  he  received  from  Napoleon's  own  lips 
what  was  practically  an  apology  for  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  With  unbending  dignity,  however,  he  retained 
his  antagonism ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  one  of  th« 
thirteen  cardinals  who  refused  to  recognize  the  marriage 
of  Marie  Louise.  The  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  con- 
finement at  Rheims  which  only  terminated  about  three 
vears  afterwards,  when  Napoleon  had  extorted  what  terms 
he  pleased  from  the  half-captive  Pope  at  Fontaineblean. 
On  his  release  Consalvi  hastened  to  his  master's  assistance; 
and  he  was  soon  after  permitted  to  resume  his  functicBS 
under  the  restored  pontificate  at  Rome.  Despatched  to 
England  to  meet  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  was  well  received 
both  by  king  and  people ;  and  at  the  Congress  of  ViemMi 
he  obtained  the  restitution  of  the  Marches  (Ancona,  Tr^ 
viso,  and  Fermo)  and  the  Legations  (Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Ravenna).  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  work  of 
reorganizing  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  bringing  back 
the  allegiance  of  Europe  to  the  Papal  throne.  He  was 
practically  governor  of  Rome ;  and  Pius  was  so  much  nnder 
his  control  that  "  Pasquin  "  said  the  Pope  would  have  to 
wait  at  the  ^tes  of  paradise  till  the  cardinal  came  from 
purgatory  with  the  keys.  In  his  fbrei^  policy  he  was  ac- 
tuated mainly  by  antagonism  to  Austria ;  in  his  domestic 
policy  he  imitated  the  centralizing  system  of  France.  In 
all  essentials  a  most  rigid  churchman,  he  was  disposed  to 
yield  in  minor  matters,  and  obtained  the  praise  of  many 
Protestant  visitors  to  Rome  for  his  affability  and  liberality. 
Science,  literature,  and  especially  the  fine  arts  received  hia 
most  abundant  patronage ;  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome 
were  excavated  and  preserved  by  his  direction;  chairs  of 
natural  science  and  archeology  were  founded  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  extensive  purchases  were  made  for  the  Vat- 
ican Museum,  which  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  tho 
beautiful  Braccio  Nuovo,  or  new  wing.  These  and  the 
like  expenses,  however,  were  a  heavy  drain  on  the  Papal 
treasury,  and  brought  Consalvi  into  financial  difficulties, 
from  which  he  only  got  free  by  the  imposing  of  unpopnlar 
taxes.  On  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  he  retired  to  his  ▼ilia 
of  Porto  d'Anzio ;  and,  though  he  afterwards  accepted  from 
the  new  Pope  the  honorary  office  of  prefect  of  the  ooUwe 
De  Propaganda  Fide^  his  political  career  was  closed.  He 
died  on  22d  of  January,  1824,  leaving  the  most  of  his 
moderate  fortune  to  the  poor.  A  fine  portrait  of  Consalvi 
by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  is  preserved  at  Windsor,  and  his  tomb  in 
South  Marcello  is  surmounted  by  a  monument  by  Rinaldi. 

The  momoirs  of  his  life,  written  with  great  freedom  of  state* 
meot  and  oonsiderablo  force  of  style,  have  been  published  by 
Cr6tinoau-Joly  in  1864.  See  also  M.  de  Pradt,  Hi$toxre  dm 
Quatre  ConcordaU,  lSlS-1820;  L.  Cardinali,  Elogio  detto  aUm 
memoria  del  card,  Contalvi ;  Cenni  hiograjiei  »uV  Contohi, 
published  at  Venice  in  1824 ;  Bartholdi,  ZUge  aut  dent  Lehm 
de9  Cardinal*  Here.  CoMalvi,  1825 ;  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Recol- 
lection* of  the  laet  Four  Popee,  1858;  Gr6tineaa-Joly,  L'igliee 
Romaine  en  face  de  la  RevoluHoUf  1859 ;  and  Ernest  Daudat, 
Le  Cardinal  Consalvif  1866. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindbbd,  is  defined  by  the 
writers  on  the  subject  to  be  vinculum  peraonartan  ab  eodtm 
atipite  deeoendenHum,  that  is,  the  connection  or  relation  of 
persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancesr 
tor.  This  consanguinity  b  either  lineal  or  colIateraL 
Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between  per- 
sons of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
other,  while  collateral  relations  descend  from  the  same  stock 
or  ancestor,  but  do  not  descend  the  one  from  the  other. 
Collateral  kinsmen,  then,  are  such  as  lineally  spring  from 
one  and  the  same  ancestor,  who  is  the  sfirps,  or  root,  as  well 
an  the  atipest  trunk,  or  common  stock,  wheiLoe  th^u^nkk*^ 
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tions  branch  out  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  modem  idea  of 
oonaai^inity  is  larger  than  that  of  agnatio  in  the  civil 
law,  which  was  limited  to  connection  through  males,  and 
was  modified  by  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  and  emanci- 

ektion.  and  also  than  that  of  eoanaiiOf  which  did  not  go 
yona  the  sixth  generation,  and  was  made  the  basis  of 
Jostinian's  law  of  sucoesBion.  The  more  limited  meaning 
of  conaanguinei  was  brothers  or  sisters  by  the  same  father, 
as  opposed  to  uterini,  brothers  or  sisters  by  the  same  mother, 
rhe  degrees  of  collateral  consanguinity  were  differently 
reckoned  in  the  civil  and  in  the  canon  law.  "  The  civil 
law  reckons  the  number  of  descents  between  the  persons 
on  both  sides  from  the  common  ancestor.  The  canon  law 
counts  the  number  of  descents  between  the  common  ances- 
tor and  the  two  persons  on  one  side  only,''  and  alwa3r8  on 
the  side  of  the  person  who  is  more  distant  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.  A  recent  American  writer,  Lewis  Morgan 
{Sysiant  of  Ooruanguinity  and  Affinity  in  tht  Human  Fam- 
tlvj  1871),  has  given  the  terms  used  to  denote  kindred  in 
139  languages.  The  Mongoloids,  the  Malays,  the  Dravi- 
das,  and  the  American  aborigines  have  the  following  sys- 
tem. All  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  or  ances- 
tors of  the  same  generation  call  each  other  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  they  call  all  males  of  the  previous  generations  fathers, 
and  of  the  following  one  sons.  From  this  he  draws  the 
mistaken  inference  (shared  by  Lubbock)  that  the  primitive 
marriage  state  was  hetarism,  or  community  of  wives.  The 
linguistic  facts  are  more  probably  connected  with  consid- 
erations of  social  rank,  and  such  associations  as  the  ven- 
detta. In  fact,  except  Egypt  and  Persia,  nearly  the  whole 
world,  both  civilizeci  and  savage,  have  joined  in  repudiatr 
ing  incest.  The  chief  daneer  has  now  been  seen  to  lie  in 
the  risk  of  transmitting  defects  in  an  aggravated  form. 
The  force  of  the  feeling  is  seen  in  the  custom  of  wife-steal- 
ing, or  exogamy  by  violence.  In  many  places  even  iden- 
tity of  name  is  held  to  be  an  impediment  to  marriage. 
(Bee  also  M'Lennan  On  iVtmi^oelfarrie^e,  2d  edition,  1876.) 

CXDNSCBIPTION.  See  Abmt,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  495,  526, 
527,  <Sec 

CONSECRATION,  the  act  of  devoting  anything  to 
aacr^  uses.  The  Mosaic  law  ordained  that  all  the  nrst- 
bom  both  of  man  and  beabt  should  be  consecrated  to  God. 
We  find  also  that  Joshua  consecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple;  and  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  consecrated 
their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which  they  were 
no  longer  in  their  own  power.  In  England  (and,  indeed, 
in  all  countries  where  any  form  of  episcopacy  prevails) 
churches  have  always  been  consecrated  with  particular 
ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  is  either  left  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  discretion  of  the  bbho^  or  provided  for  in  the 
recognised  office-books.  Cemeteries  are  in  like  manner 
episoopally  consecrated.  Consecration  is-  also  used  for  the 
benediction  of  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist.  Consecra- 
tion, or  tiie  ancient  heathen  ceremony  of  the  apotheosis  of 
an  emperor,  is  thus  represented  on  medals : — On  one  side 
is  the  emperor's  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  sometimes 
veiled,  while  the  inscription  gives  him  the  title  of  divus; 
on  the  reverse  is  a  temple,  a  bustum,  an  altar,  or  an  eagle 
taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off  the  altar, 
or  from  a  cippus.  In  others  the  emperor  is  borne  up  in 
the  air  by  the  eagle.  The  inscription  is  always  conucrcUio. 
These  are  the  usual  symbols ;  but  on  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Antoninus  is  the  Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheosis  of 
empresses,  instead  of  an  eagle,  there  is  a  peacock.  The 
honors  rendered  to  these  princes  after  death  were  explained 
by  the  words  conaecralio^  paler ,  divuB,  and  deus.  Sometimes 
around  the  temple  or  altar  are  put  the  words  memoriafelix, 
or  memorux  aUema;  and  for  princesses,  cstemiiM^  and  nder- 
ibiu  reeepia;  whilst  on  the  one  side  of  the  head  is  dea,  or 
Oe&.  The  term  conseeratio  is  also  applied  by  Romau  authors 
to  the  devotion  of  priests  and  temples  to  the  gods;  this  is 
likewise  called  dedicatio  and  inauguratio.  In  Greek  we  find 
the  verbs  Mpi;a>,  lepdu^  used  to  express  the  same  idea,  with 
the  cognate  noun  Upvaig  and  (in  late  authors)  KodilfMjatc 

CONSEBVATORY  (Iial.  OoMervaiorio,  Fr.  Oonaervor 
toire,  Ger.  Conaervator%um)t  a  name  applied  first  in  Italy, 
and  afterwards  throughout  the  Continent,  to  institutions  for 
training  in  music  and  for  preserving  the  true  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art  They  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding trained  choristers  for  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
were  generally  maintained  upon  some  charitable  founda- 
tion wliich  provided  board  in  addition  to  a  musical  educa- 


tion for  orphans  and  the  children  of  poor  parentB,  other 
pupils  being  oocasionally  taken  on  payment  or  fees.  When 
iully  equipped,  each  conservatorio  had  two  mauti  or  prin- 


ciitals,  one  for  composition  and  one  for  singing,  bcsidei 
profesBorB  for  the  various  instruments.  Though  St  Ambrose 
and  Pope  Leo  I.,  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  resnectively, 
are  sometimes  named  in  connection  with  the  subject,  tot 
historic  continuity  of  the  conservatoire  in  its  modem  sense 
cannot  be  traced  farther  back  ihan  the  16th  oentniy.  The 
first  to  which  a  definite  date  can  be  assigned  is  the  Conser- 
vatorio di  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  at  Naples,  founded  bv 
Giovanni  di  Tappia  in  1537.  Three  other  similar  schools 
were  afterwards  established  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Con- 
servatorio di  Sant'  Onofrio  deserves  special  mention  oa 
account  of  the  fame  of  its  teachers,  such  as  Alessandro  SGa^ 
latti,  Leo,  Durante,  and  Porpora.  There  were  thus  for  t 
considerable  time  four  fiourish ing  conservatories  in  Naples. 
Two  of  them,  however,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  course  of  last 
century,  and  on  the  French  occupation  of  the  city  the 
other  two  were  united  by  Murat  in  a  new  instituiion  ander 
the  title  ^eal  CoUegio  di  Musics,  which  admitted  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  the  earlier  oonservatorios  having  be^  ex- 
clusively for  boys.  In  Venice,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  from  an  early  date  four  oonservatorios  conducted  on 
a  similar  plan  to  those  in  Naples,  but  exclusively  for  girla 
These  died  out  with  the  decay  of  tlie  Venetian  republic^ 
and  the  centre  of  musical  instruction  for  Northern  Italj 
was  transferred  to  Milan,  where  a  conservatorio  on  a  lar&e 
scale  was  established  by  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais  in 
1808.  The  celebrated  conservatoire  of  Paris  owes  its  oriein 
to  the  Ecole  Boyale  de  Chant  et  de  Declamation,  founded 
by  Baron  de  Breteuil  in  1784,  for  the  purpose  of  traininc 
singers  for  the  opera.  Suspended  during  the  stormy  period 
of  the  Revolution,  its  place  was  taken  bv  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique,  established  in  1795  on  the  basis  of  a  scliool  for 
gratuitous  instruction  in  military  music,  founded  b^  the 
mayor  of  Paris  in  1792.  The  plan  and  scale  on  which  U 
was  founded  had  to  be  modified  more  than  once  in  succeed- 
ing years,  but  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  in  the  interval 
between  1820  and  1840,  under  the  direction  of  Cherabini, 
may  be  said  to  have  led  the  van  in  musical  proffress  in 
Europe.  In  more  recent  years  that  place  of  honor  belongi 
decidedly  to  the  conservatorium  at  Leipsic,  founded  by  Men- 
delssohn in  1842,  which,  so  far  as  composition  and  instm- 
mental  music  are  concerned,  is  now  the  chief  resort  of  thoM 
who  wish  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  art  Of  other  Conti- 
nental conservatoires  of  the  first  rank  may  be  named  those 
of  Prague,  founded  in  1810,  of  Brussels,  founded  in  1838 
and  long  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  Fetis,  of  Colocne^ 
founded  in  1849,  and  those  instituted  more  recently  at  Mu- 
nich and  Berlin,  the  instrumental  school  in  the  latter  being 
under  the  direction  of  Joachim.  In  England  the  functions 
of  a  conservatoire  have  been  discharged  by  tlie  Boyal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  of  London,  which  was  founded  in  1822,  vd 
received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  1830.  With  veiy 
limited  resources,  as  compared  with  the  larger  ContineDtal 
establishments,  it  has  done  excellent  service  in  providing 
a  constant  succession  of  thoroughly-trained  professional 
musicians.  A  national  training-scliool  of  music  was  opened 
at  South  Kensington  under  distinguished  auspices  in  Maj, 
1876,  the  object  oeing  to  provide  a  free  education  of  the 
highest  kind  to  pupils  of  remarkable  promise  as  tested  b; 
examination. 

CONSISTORY,  a  term  applied  originally  to  an  ante- 
chamber or  outer>rooni  of  the  palace  of  the  emperors  of 
'Rome,  where  the  petitioners  for  justice  assembled  and 
awaited  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  upon  his  en- 
trance into  the  consistory  took  his  seat  upon  a  tribunal, 
whilst  the  others  stood  around  him  (consistebant).  The 
word  "  consistory,"  as  a  terra  of  ecclesiastical  law,  in  which 
sense  it  is  for  the  most  part  employed  in  modem  timeL 
came  to  be  used  first  of  all  to  denote  certain  ecclesiastical 
councils,  in  which  the  bishop  was  seated,  whilst  the  presby- 
ters and  other  clergy  stood  around  him.  It  came  by  de^Tces 
to  be  used  generally  for  all  ecclesiastical  councils  in  which  a 
bishop  {>re8ided,  and  in  which  matters  of  order  rather  than 
of  doctrine  were  discussed  and  decided.  The  term  "con- 
sistory,'' as  used  in  tlie  Latin  Church,  is  applied  at  Rome 
to  denote  the  assembly  of  the  cardinals  convoked  b^  the 
Pope.  This  assembly  is  styled  a  oonsistorv,  **  quia  simnl 
pnesente  Papa  consistunt  cardinales,"  the  Pope's  presencs 
being  a  necessary  condition  to  constitute  the  assembly  </ 
the  cardinals  a  oonsistory. 
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There  are  two  kincLs  of  consistory  which  the  Pope  is  in 
the  habit  of  conroking — a  public  consistory  and  a  private 
eoosistonr.  A  public  consistory  is  now  rarely  summoned ; 
it  is.  in  fact,  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  cardinals,  at 
which  other  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  magnates  are  pres- 
ent, and  over  which  the  Pope  presides  in  his  pontifical 
robes  of  state.  It  was  usual  for  the  Pope  to  receive  foreign 
iovereigns  and  their  ambassadors  in  a  public  consistory, 
and  the  hat  used  to  be  conferred  on  newly-created  cardi- 
nals in  such  a  consistory.  The  private  or  secret  consistory 
is  the  ordinary  court  in  which  the  cardinals  attend  on  the 
Pope,  .and  in  which  the  Po^ie  formally  transacts  certain 
ecclesiastical  matters,  which  are  of  high  importance  and 
are  termed  consistorial  matters;  for  instance,  his  Holiness 
nominates  in  secret  consistory  to  all  consistorial  benefices, 
creates  cardinals,  appoints  to  vacant  bishoprics,  confirms 
the  election  of  bishops,  deposes  bishops,  decrees  the  pal- 
lium to  be  sent  to  archbishops,  unites  churches,  grants 
extraordinary  dispensations,  &c.  This  ordinary  couHistory 
of  the  Pope  is  for  the  most  part  held  in  a  chamber  of  the 
Papal  palace  at  Rome  known  as  the  camera  papagali  or 
vapaffoUi,  which  may  be  translated  ''The  Painted  Cham- 
oer/'  as  Ducange  renders  it,  "aula  omamentis  decora." 
The  phrase  seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  Csrimo- 
niale  Bomanum,  as  "the  Star  Chamber''  at  Westminster 
came  to  be  so  called  from  the  painting  or  tapestry  on  its 
walls.  The  term  "  consistory "  is  use<l  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  signify  the  tribunal  or  place  of  justice,  which 
b  olden  times  was  fitted  up  within  the  nave  of  every  cathe- 
dral church,  for  the  most  part  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
western  entrance,  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  vicar- 
general  to  hold  hb  court  for  the  hearing  and  deciding  of 
ecclesiastical  causes.  Under  the  questionable  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  which 
has  been  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  cathedral  bodies 
in  the  Church  of  England  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Papal  exemptions,  the  deans  and  chapters  of  the  cathedral 
churches  of  England  have  in  most  cases  caused  the  con- 
sistorial court  of  the  diocesan  bishop  to  be  removed  from 
the  nave  of  the  cathedrals,  so  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  at 
the  present  time  traces  of  any  such  structure.  The  last  trace 
of  the  diocesan  consistory  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  removed  from  his  cathedral  within  the  memory  of  the 
living,  when  a  restoration  of  the  nave  was  made ;  and  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  bishop  of  London,  which  was  on  the 
sooth  side  of  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  church,  has 
been  converted  in  very  recent  times,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  Dean  Milman,  into  a  memorial  chapel  for  tlie  re- 
ception of  a  national  monument  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  consistorial  courts  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  now  but  "  the  shadows  of  great 
names,"  as  the  state  has  deprived  the  judges  of  the  consis- 
torial courts  of  the  jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  them 
in  matrimonial  and  testamentary  matters,  and  their  cor- 
rective jurisdiction  over  criminous  clerks  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  tribunals.  It  is  not  necessaij,  nor  is  it 
usual,  for  the  bishops  to  hold  their  diocesan  visitations  in 
their  consistorial  courts. 

Ihe  term  ''consistory"  is  used  in  certain  of  the  Re- 
formed churches,  which  do  not  recognize  the  order  of 
bishops,  to  signify  the  supreme  governing  council  of  pres- 
byters and  elders,  and  such  churdies  are  hence  termed 
consistorial  churches. 

CONSOLIDATION  ACTS.  The  practice  of  legislat- 
ing for  small  portions  of  a  subject  only  at  a  time,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  English  Parliament,  produces  as  a 
necessary  consequence  great  confusion  in  the  statute  law. 
The  Acts  relating  to  any  subject  of  importance  or  diffi- 
cuitjT  will  be  found  to  be  scattered  over  many  years,  and 
throuffh  the  operation  of  clauses  partially  regaling  or 
amending  former  Act^  the  final  sense  of  the  Legislature 
becomes  enveloped  in  unintelligible  or  contradictory  ex- 
pressions. Where  opportunity  ofiers,  the  law  thus  expressed 
m  any  statute  is  sometimes  recast  in  a  single  statute,  called 
a  Consolidation  Act.  Among  such  are  the  Criminal  Laws 
Consolidation  Act  and  the  Customs  Laws  Consolidation 
Act.  These  observations  apply  to  the  public  general 
Acts  of  the  Legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  in  settling 
Vrivate  Acts,  such  as  those  relating  to  railway  and  canal 
cnterorise,  the  Legislature  always  inserted  certain  clauses, 
landed  on  reasons  of  public  policy  applicable  to  the  busi- 
MSB  in  question.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  constantly  re- 
coActing  the  same  principles  in  private  Acts,  their  common 


clauses  were  embodied  in  separate  statutes,  and  their  pro- 
visions are  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  any  private  Aol 
of  the  description  moitioned  tlierein.  Such  are  the  Landt 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  the  Companies  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act,  and  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act» 
all  passed  in  1845. 

CONSOLS,  an  abbreviation  of  OoMoUdated  Annmtimp 
had  their  origin  in  1761,  and  now  form  the  larger  portion 
of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  the  national  debt  it  was  deemed  expedient,  on 
grounds  which  have  been  much  questioned,  instead  of  bor- 
rowing at  various  rates  of  interest,  according  to  the  state  oC 
the  market  or  the  need  and  credit  of  the  Government,  to 
ofi*er  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  usually  three  or  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  and  as  the  market  required  to  give  the  lend- 
ers an  advantage  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus  subscriben 
of  £100  would  sometimes  receive  £150  of  three  per  cent, 
stock.  In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  French  wars,  a  large 
loan  was  raised  at  as  much  as  £174  three  percent,  and  £10 
four  per  cent  stock  for  £100.  The  low  rate  of  interest  wag 
thus  purely  nominal,  while  the  principal  of  the  debt  was 
increased  beyond  all  due  proportion.  This  practice  began 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  some  portions  of  the  debt 
on  which  the  interest  had  been  successfully  reduced  were 
consolidated  into  three  per  cent,  annuities,  and  consols,  as 
the  annuities  were  called,  and  other  stocKs  of  nominally 
low  interest,  rapidly  increased  under  the  same  practice 
during  the  great  wars.  In  times  of  peace,  when  tne  rate 
of  money  has  enabled  portions  of  the  debt  at  a  higher  in- 
terest to  be  commuted  into  stock  of  lower  interest,  it  has 
usually  been  into  consols  that  the  conversion  has  been 
effected.  Temporary  de|icits  of  the  revenue  have  been 
covered  by  an  issue  of  consols;  exchequer  bills  when 
funded  have  taken  the  same  form,  though  not  constantly 
or  exclusively  ;  and  some  loans  of  the  Government  in  re- 
cent times  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  famine  and  the  expenditure  in  the  Crimean  war, 
have  been  wholly  or  partly  raised  in  consols.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  to  give  this  stock  a  pre-eminence  in  the 
amount  of  the  fundea  debt.  It  appears  from  a  recent  par- 
liamentary return  that  of  £773,313,229  of  funded  debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom  £398,147,075  consisted  of  consols, 
£107,227,854  of  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  and 
£225,256,099  of  new  threes.  The  funds  of  the  savings' 
banks  have  been  applied  to  the  absorption  of  reduced  an- 
nuities and  new  threes  in  larger  proportion  than  of  con- 
sols. The  characteristics  of  this  large  portion  of  the  debt, 
though  it  would  seem  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
three  per  cent,  reduced,  which  originated  about  the  same 
period  as  the  consolidated  threes,  are  that  the  interest 
has  never  varied ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  it 
to  a  lower  interest  or  into  another  form  of  stock;  and 
not  only  from  its  larger  amount  than  other  stock  is  it  most 
convenient  to  dealers,  but  from  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  its  holders  it  is  believed  to  express  with  the 
greatest  nicety  the  state  of  monetary  affairs.  The  price  of 
consols,  however,  does  not  in  ordinary  times  vary  much. 
It  has  a  tendency,  indeed,  to  rise  when  all  other  securities 
are  most  shaken.  In  periods  of  panic  and  extreme  pressure 
for  money,  it  has  gone  down  for  a  few  days  between  80 
and  90 ;  its  most  customary  range  may  be  said  to  be  95  to 
97;  and  it  has  occasionally  touched  par.  The  legal  pro- 
visions erecting  consols  are  found  in  several  clauses  of  25 
George  II.  c.  ^,  and  the  r^ulations  for  their  redemption 
in  section  24  of  the  same  Act 

CONSPIRACY,  in  English  law,  is  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  do  certain  wrongful  acts,  which 
may  not,  however,  be  punishable  when  committed  by  a 
single  person,  not  acting  in  concert  with  others.  The  fol- 
lowing are  enumerated  in  text-books  as  the  things,  an 
agreement  to  do  which,  made  between  several  persons,  con- 
stitutes the  offence  of  conspiracy: — (1^  Falsely  to  charge 
another  with  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  either  from  a 
malicious  or  vindictive  motive  or  feeling  towards  the 
party,  or  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  him ; 
(2)  wrongfully  to  injure  or  prejudice  a  third  person  or  any 
body  of  men  in  any  other  manner;  (3)  to  commit  any 
offence  punishable  by  law ;  (4)  to  do  any  act  with  intent 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice ;  (5)  to  effect  a  legal  pur- 
poM  with  a  corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means;  to 
which  are  added  (6)  conspiracies  or  combinations  among 
w  )rkmen  to  raise  wages. 

The  division  is  not  a  perfect  one,  but  a  Jew  /^WPldflO^ 
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under  each  of  the  heads  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
offence  in  English  law.  First,  a  conspiracy  to  charge  a 
man  falsely  with  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  is  criminal ; 
but  an  agreement  to  prosecute  a  man  who  is  guiltj,  or 
against  whom  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion, 
is  not.  Under  the  second  head  the  text  books  give  a  ^reat 
variety  of  examples, — e.g.  mock  auctions,  where  sham 
bidders  cause  the  goods  to  go  off  at  prices  grossly  above 
their  worth ;  a  conspinicy  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  by 
spreading  false  rumors ;  a  conspiracy  by  persons  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  reputed  men  of  property,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive  tradesmen;  a  conspiracy  to  cause  by  threats,  con- 
trivances, or  otlier  sinister  means  a  pauper  of  one  parish 
to  marry  a  pauper  of  another  in  order  to  charge  one  of  the 
parishes  with  the  maintenance  of  both.  These  examples 
show  how  wide  tlie  law  stretches  its  conception  of  criminal 
agreement.  The  third  head  requires  no  explanation.  A 
eonspirucy  to  murder  is  expressly  made  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  and  imprisonment  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  100). 
A  curious  example  of  conspiracy  under  the  fourth  head  is 
the  case  in  which  several  persons  were  convicted  of  con- 
•piracy  to  procure  another  to  rob  one  of  them,  so  that  by 
eonvicting  the  robber  they  might  obtain  the  reward  given 
in  such  cases.  The  combination  to  effect  a  lawful  purpose 
with  corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means  is  exemplified 
by  agreements  to  procure  seduction,  &c. 

The  most  important  question  in  the  law  of  conspiracy, 
apart  from  the  statute  law  affecting  laborers,  is  how  far 
things  which  may  be  lawfully  done  by  individuals  can 
become  criminal  when  done  by  individuals  acting  in  con- 
cert, and  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  it  by  a  short  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  law.  In  the  early  period  of  the  law 
down  to  the  17  th  century,  conspiracy  was  defined  by  the 
Ordinance  of  Conspirators  of  the  33  Edward  I.i — "Con- 
spirators be  they  that  do  confedr  or  bind  themselves  by 
oath,  covenant,  or  other  alliance,  that  every  of  them  shall 
aid  the  other  falsely  and  maliciously  to  indite,  or  cause  to 
indite,  or  falsely  to  move  or  maintain  pleas,  and  also  snch 
as  cause  children  within  age  to  appeal  men  of  felony, 
where  they  are  imprisoned  and  sore  grieved,  and  snch  as 
retain  men  in  the  country  with  liveries  or  fees  to  maintain 
their  malicious  enterprises,  and  this  extendeth  as  well  to 
the  takers  as  to  the  givers."  The  offence  aimed  at  here  is 
conspiracy  to  indict  or  to  maintain  suits  felsely ;  and  it 
was  held  that  a  conspiracy  nnder  the  Act  was  not  complete, 
unless  some  suit  had  been  maintained  or  some  person  had 
been  falsely  indicted  and  acquitted.  A  doctrine,  however, 
grew  up  that  the  agreement  was  in  itself  criminal,  although 
the  conspiracy  was  not  actually  completed  (Poulterer's  case, 
1611).  This  developed  into*  the  rule  that  any  agreement 
to  commit  a  crime  might  be  prosecuted  as  a  conspiracy. 
A  still  further  development  of  this  doctrine  is  that  a  com- 
bination might  be  criminal,  although  the  object  apart  from 
combination  would  not  be  criminal.  The  cases  bearing  on 
this  question  will  be  found  arranged  under  the  following 
heads,  and  in  chronological  order,  in  the  Law  of  Oritninal 
Qmspiracies  and  AgreementSf  by  R.  S.  Wright  (London, 
1873): — Combinations  against  Government ;  combinations 
to  defeat  or  pervert  justice ;  combinations  against  public 
morals  or  decency' ;  combination  to  defraud ;  combination 
to  injure  otherwise  than  by  fraud ;  trade  combinations. 
"  It  is  conceived,"  says  the  author,  "  that  on  a  review  of  all 
the  decisions,  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  authority 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that,  as  a  rule,  an  agreement 
or  combination  is  not  criminal  unless  it  be  for  acts  or 
omissions  (whether  as  ends  or  means)  which  would  be 
criminal  apart  from  agreement."  A  dictum  of  Lord  Den- 
man's  is  often  quoted  as  supplying  a  definition  of  conspir- 
acy. It  is,  he  says,  either  a  combination  to  procure  an 
unlawful  object,  or  to  procure  a  lawful  object  by  unlawful 
means;  but  the  exact  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  word 
"lawful"  in  this  antithesis  has  nowhere  been  precisely 
stated.  A  thing  may  be  unlawful  in  the  sense  that  the  law 
will  not  aid  it,  although  it  may  not  expressly  punish  it. 
The  extreme  limit  of  the  doctrine  is  reached  in  the  sugpes- 
tion  that  a  combination  to  hiss  an  actor  at  a  theatre  is  a 
punishable  conspiracy. 

The  application  of  this  wide  conception  of  conspiracy  to 
trade  disputes  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  workmen. 
By  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  1867,  breach  of  contract 
of  service  might  be  made  the  subject  of  complaint  before 
a  magistrate,  who  was  empowered  to  impose  a  fine  when 
he  thought  it  necessary.  Trades  unions  were  relieved  from  I 


the  stigma  of  illegality — which  had  hitherto  attached  (o 
them  by  reason  of  their  being  combinationa  "  in  restraint 
of  trade''— by  the  Trades  Unions  Act,  1871.  In  the  same 
year  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (34  and  35  Viet 
c.  32)  specified  certain  acts  which,  if  done  with  a  view  to 
coercing  either  master  or  workman,  were  to  be  punisliaUe 
with  imprisonment.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  mere  com- 
bination of  workmen  not  to  work  with  a  particular  person 
was  held  by  the  iudges  to  amount  to  a  conspiracy  at  coai- 
mon  law  (so  heldf  by  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  at  Leeds  assiaes 
in  1874).  And  the  case  of  the  London  gas  stokers,  who 
were  in  1872  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  break  their 
contract  of  service,  directed  attention  to  the  question  of 
punishing  breach  of  contract  as  a  crime.  The  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Justice  Brett's  charge  to  the  jury  wiU 
show  the  view  taken  by  the  judge:  "If  you  think  there 
was  an  agreement  between  the  defendants  to  ipterfere 
with  the  masters  by  molesting  them  so  as  to  control 
their  will,  and  if  you  think  that  molestation  was  sodi 
as  would  be  likely  in  the  minds  of  men  of  ordinary  nerve 
to  deter  them  from  carrying  on  their  business  according  ky 
their  own  will,  then  that  is  an  illegal  conspiracy."  Again 
"was  there  a  combination  to  hinder  the  company  from 
carrying  on  and  exereiaing  their  business  by  means  of  the 
men  simultaneously  breaking  their  contracts  of  service? 
Breach  of  contract  is  an  ille^l,  nay  more,  it  b  a  criminal 
act,  and  if  they  combined  to  interfere  with  their  employen 
by  breaking  their  contracts  this  would  be  usinff  unlawfbl 
means."  &  in  1867,  in  the  case  of  Dmett,  it  had  been  laid 
down  that  if  any  set  of  men  agreed  among  themsdives  to 
coerce  the  liberty  of  mind  and  thought  of  another  bv  com- 
pulsion and  restraint^  they  would  l^  guilty  of  a  cnmlnai 
offence.  These  judicial  opinions  led  to  much  agitatioa, 
which  ended  in  the  legislation  of  1875.  In  that  year  wm 
passed  the  Act  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  conflfuraej 
and  to  the  protection  of  property,  and  for  other  purposefl» 
38  and  39  Vict.  c.  86.  This  Act  was  intended  to  regukle 
the  criminal,  as  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  of  the 
same  year  (c.  90)  was  intended  to  regulate  the  civil,  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  tlie  contract  for  service.  The  correspond- 
ing Acts  of  1867  and  1871  are  repealed.  The  38  and  39 
Vict.  c.  86  enacts  ({  3)  that  "  an  agreement  or  oombination 
by  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any 
act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
between  employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  indictable 
as  a  conspiraey,  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  woaM 
not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.  When  a  person  is  convicted 
of  any  such  agreement  or  combination  to  do  an  act  whidi 
is  punishable  only  on  summary  conviction,  and  is  senteoced 
to  imprisonment,  the  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  three 
months,  or  such  longer  period,  if  any,  as  may  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  statute  for  the  punishment  of  the  said 
act  when  committed  by  one  person."  The  effect  of  the  two 
Acts  of  1875  is  that  breach  of  contract  between  master 
and  workmen  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  civil  and  not  as  t 
criminal  case,  with  two  exceptions.  A  person  employed 
on  the  supply  of  gas  and  water,  breaking  his  contract  with 
his  employer,  and  knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to 
believe,  that  the  consequence  of  his  doing  so,  either  ^one 
or  in  combination  with  others,  will  be  to  deprive  the  i» 
habitants  of  the  place  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  of  theii 
supply  of  gas  or  water,  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  months.  And  generally  any  person  wil 
fully  and  maliciously  breaking'  a  contract  of  service  or  hir- 
ing, knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  so  doing  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  others  will  be  to  endanger  hnman  lifeor 
cause  serious  bodily  injury,  or  to  expose  valuable  property 
whether  real  or  personal  to  destruction  or  serious  injoiy, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  By  section  7  every 
person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  any  other  person  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other  penon 
has  a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  wronj^Uy 
and  without  legal  authority,  (1)  uses  violence  to  or  mtim- 
idates  such  other  person,  or  his  wife  and  children,  or  injara 
his  property ;  or  (2)  persistently  follows  sue  h  other  peison 
about  from  place  to  place;  or  (3)  hides  any  tools,  clotheiy 
or  other  property  owned  or  used  by  such  other  penon,  or 
deprives  him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof;  or  (4) 
watches  or  besets  4he  house  or  other  place  where  suob 
other  person  resides,  or  works,  or  canies  on  bnsineBSjOr 
happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  I  oose  orplace;  or 
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(5)  follows  Bdch  other  penon  with  two  or  more  other 
penoDSi  in  a  diaorderiy  manner,  in  or  through  any  street 
or  road,  shall  be  liable  to  the  before- mentioned  p^ialties. 
Of  coarse  a  combination  to  do  any  of  these  acts  would  be 
panishable  as  a  ooniipiracy,  as  mentioned  in  section  3  above. 

Seamen  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act.  The  exceptions  as  to  contracts  of  service  for 
the  sapply  of  gas  and  water,  Ac.,  were  supported  by  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  London  gas  stokers'  case  above  men- 
tioned. 

Conspiracy  at  common  law  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  the 
pomshment  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  to  which 
may  be  added  hard  labor  in  the  case  of  any  conspiracy  to 
cheat  and  defraud,  or  to  extort  money  or  goods,  or  falsely 
to  accuse  of  any  crime,  and  to  obstrnct,  pervert,  prevent, 
or  defeat  the  cause  of  justice.  Conspiracy  to  murder, 
whether  the  victim  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen  or  resident 
in  her  dominions  or  not,  is  by  24  and  25  Vict  c.  100  pun- 
ishable by  penal  servitude.  (e.  b.) 

GONSTABLE,  in  England,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
peace.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  office,  is,  aooordinff  to 
Blackstone,  borrowed  from  the  French.  In  the  Middle 
Axes  there  was  a  ereat  officer  of  this  name,  whose  duties 
related  to  matters  of  chivalry.  "  The  office  of  Lord  High 
Constable,"  says  Blackstone,  "  hath  been  disused  in  Eng- 
land, except  only  upon  great  and  solemn  occasions — as  the 
kinir's  coronation  and  the  like — ever  since  the  attainder  of 
8(am>rd,  duke  of  Buckingham,  under  King  Henry  VIII., 
SB  in  Fnnoe  it  was  suppressed  about  a  century  after  by  an 
edict  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  from  that  office,  says  Lambard, 
this  lower  constableship  was  first  drawn,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
a  very  finger  of  that  hand." 

The  Statute  of  Winchester  (18  Edw.  I.  st.  2,  c,  6),  ordam- 
ine  every  citizen  to  have  armor  according  to  his  condition 
to  keep  the  peace,  requires  that  in  every  hundred  and  fran- 
chise two  constables  be  chosen  to  make  the  view  of  armor 
twice  a  year,  and  that  the  said  constables  "  shall  present 
before  justices  assigned  such  defaults  as  they  do  see  in  the 
county  about  armor,  and  of  the  suits,  and  of  watches,  and 
of  highwajrs;  and  also  shall  present  all  such  as  do  lodge 
itrangerS  m  uplandish  towns,  for  whom  they  will  not 
answer."  These  are  the  officers  known  as  high  constables ; 
who  are  especially  charged  with  the  peace  of  the  hundred, 
just  as  the  peiiy  constables  are  charged  with  the  peace  of 
the  parish  or  township.  They  were  appointed  at  the  court 
of  the  hundred,  or  in  default  thereof  by  justices  at  special 
ie«ions  (7  and  8  Vict,  c  33,  {  8).  By  a  recent  Act,  32  and 
33  Vict.  c.  47,  they  are  practically  abolished,  as  the 
justices  of  each  county  are  required  to  consider  and  deter- 
mme  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  office  of  high  con- 
■table  of  each  hundred,  or  other  like  district,  should  be 
continued. 

The  petty  or  parish  constable  unites  two  offices — the 
ancient  one  of  head-borough  or  tithing  man,  and  the 
modem  one,  instituted  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  of 
asBistant  to  the  hish  constable.  Considering  what  manner 
of  men  were  for  the  most  part  appointed  to  these  offices, 
Blackstone  thought  it  was  well  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  extent  of  their  powers.  Besides  their 
general  duties  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  they  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  warrants  and  the  service  of 
summonses.  No  action  can  be  brought  against  a  constable 
for  iny  act  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office  unless  within 
six  months  from  the  time  of  its  being  committed.  By  24 
Qeo.  11.  c.  44,  the  justice  who  signecTthe  warrant  must  be 
made  a  co-defeudant  in  any  action  against  the  constable, 
and  on  the  production  of  such  warrant  at  the  trial  the 
}\uj  most  find  for  the  constable,  notwithstanding  any  want 
of  jarisdiction  in  the  magistrate.  Petty  constables  were 
formerly  elected  at  the  court  leet  or,  in  default  thereof,  by 
two  justices.  But  by  5  and  6  Vict,  c,  109,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  justices  shall  annually  issue  their  precept  to  the 
Ofeneers  of  each  parish  in  their  county,  requiring  them  to 
return  a  list  of  persons  in  such  parish  qualified  and  liable 
to  serve  as  constables,  and  that  tne  justices  on  special  pett  v 
sessions  shall  revise  the  list,  and  select  tiierefrom  such 
Dumber  of  constables  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Every 
ahle>bodied  man  resident  within  the  parish,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  rated  to  the  relief  of  tlie 
poor  or  to  the  county  rate,  on  any  tenements  of  the  net 
yearly  value  of  £4  and  upwards,  is  qualified  and  liable  to 
Mrre  as  constable  for  that  parish.  But  large  classes  of 
pOBODs  are  specially  exempted  from  the  liability  to  serve, — 


including  peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  judges,  justices, 
clergymen  and  ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  officera  of  the 
armv  and  navy,  public  servants,  &c.  Licensed  victuallers 
and  beer-eel lers,  game-keepers,  and  convicts  are  disqualified. 
Every  person  so  chosen  must  serve ;  but  those  wno  have 
served  already  shall  not  be  liable  to  serve  again  until  every 
other  i)erson  liable  shall  have  served.  Boroughs  under  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  do  not  come  within  this 
statute.  In  conseciuence  of  the  establishment  of  a  conntv 
constabulatory  it  is  now  enacted,  by  35  and  36  Vict.  c.  92, 
that  no  such  constable  shall  be  appointed  nnless  for  parishes 
in  regard  io  which  the  magistrates  for  the  county  shall  at 
their  general  or  quarter  sessions  determine  that  it  is  neoes- 
sarv  that  such  appointment  shall  be  made. 

Special  Constables  are  appointed  to  act  on  occasional 
emergencies  when  the  ordinary  police  force  is  thought  to 
be  deficient  In  the  absence  of  volunteers  the  office  is 
compulsory,  on  the  appointment  of  two  justices.  The 
lord-lieutenant  may  also  appoint  special  constables,  and 
the  statutory  exemptions  may  be  disregarded. 

The  Acts  establishing  and  regulating  county  constabulary 
are  the  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  93,  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  88,  19  and  20  Vict, 
c.  69,  20  Vict.  0.  2,  and  22  and  23  Vict  c.  32.  The  police  foroo 
of  every  county  sball  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  chief- 
constable,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  justices  in  petty  ses- 
sions, may  appoint  constables  and  provisional  superintendents. 
The  chief-constable  has  the  general  superintendence  and  direo- 
tion  of  the  force  (including  the  petty  constables  where  they 
still  exist),  and  he  may  dismiss  them  at  his  pleasure,  subject  to 
the  orders  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  rules  established  for  the 
government  of  the  force.  The  salaries  and  other  expenses 
under  these  Acts  are  to  be  paid  by  a  police  rate,  to  be  made  by 
the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Counties  and  boroughs  may 
consolidate  their  police  force.  The  Grown  appoints  inspectors 
to  report  on  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  whenever  a  certift- 
cate  shall  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  polioe 
has  been  maintained  during  the  preceding  year  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  as  to  discipline  and  numbers,  the  Treasury  shall  grant 
a  sum  in  aid  of  the  expenses  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the 
charge  for  pay  and  clothing. 

CX)N8TABLE,  Abchibald  (1774-1827),  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  publisher,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Carnbee, 
Fifeshire,  on  the  24th  February,  1774.  Having  been 
educated  at  the  parish  school,  he  was,  at  his  own  reouest, 
apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  named  Peter 
Hill.  From  tlie  first  he  took  a  great  interest  in  books; 
and  he  obtained  permission  from  his  master  to  attend  book 
sales,  and  purchase  rare  works,  of  which  he  drew  up  car^ 
fully-executed  catalogues.  When  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  had  married  and  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  took  special  interest  in  Scottish  liter- 
ature ;  the  rare  works  in  tnat  department  which  he  offered 
for  sale  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  from  this  and 
from  his  genial  disposition  and  his  unprecedented  liberality 
towards  authors,  his  business  grew  rapidly.  In  1801  he 
became  proprietor  of  the  Farmenf  Magazine  and  the  Scot^ 
MagozinCy  and  on  the  10th  October,  1802,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  Constable  was  for 
many  vears  on  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
witli  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  January,  1802,  he  had  a  share 
in  the  publication  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
and  afterwards  published  a  large  proportion  of  Scott's 
poems  and  novels.  Besides  these,  he  published  the  Anniud 
Beaister,  and  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Brown,  Playfair, 
fi.na  Leslie.  In  1812  he  purchased  the  copvrieht  of  the 
Encydopcedia  BritannieUf  to  which  he  added  the  supple- 
ment to  the  4th,  5lh,  and  6th  editions  (1815-1824),  extend 
ing  to  six  volumes,  and  containing  the  celebrated  disser 
tations  by  Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Brande.  Not  the  least 
important  of  his  imdertaklngs  was  Constables  Miscellany, 
projected  in  1825,  consisting  of  a  series  of  original  works, 
and  standard  works  republislied  in  a  cheap  form,  the  ear- 
liest and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  attempts  to  pop- 
ularize wholesome  literature.  In  1826  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  firm  of  Constable  and  Co.  became  in- 
volved (its  liabilities  exceeding  £250,000)  obliged  it  to  stop 
payment.  From  this  time  Constable's  health  gave  way, 
and  he  died  on  21&t  July,  1827,  having,  by  his  generous 
dealings  with  authors,  his  literary  enthusiasm,  and  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  difiiision  of  standard  literature,  gained 
for  himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  among 
British  publishers. 

See  Archibald  Constable  and  His  Literary  Varrs^pondsnU,  hj 
his  son,  Thomaa  Constable  (1873).  ■       r\r\C\li> 
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CX)NSTA6LE,  Hekrt,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  filizabetlian  sonneteers,  was  born  about  1556,  in  York- 
shire, as  it  is  supposed,  and  certainly  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
family.  He  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  in  1679  he  took  his  degree  of  fi.A.  In  the  same 
7ear  there  appeared  a  volume  entitled  The  Forest  of  Fanoy 
Dy  H.  C,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Henry  Chettle,  but 
ma^  with  far  more  probability  be  assigned  to  Constable. 
This  is  a  black-letter  romance  in  prose  and  verse,  of  some 
Blight  literary  value.  Until  1592  we  lose  sight  of  the  poet 
altogether,  but  in  that  year  appeared  his  principal  work,  the 
book  of  sonnets  called  Diana,  The  only  sonnets  in  the 
Italian  form  which  had  preceded  them  were  those  of  Sid- 
ney, printed  the  year  before,  and  as  Constable  had  been 
writing  tliose  poems  for  many  years  he  deserves  credit  as 
being  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this  elegant  form  of 
verse  among  us.  His  sonnets  are  not  merely  quatorzains, 
like  Shakespeare's;  he  preserves  the  exact  arrangement  of 
rhymes,  except  that  he  usually  closes  with  a  couplet  So 
popular  was  iHana  that  in  1594  a  second  enlarged  edition 
appeared.  But  all  this  time  a  cloud  was  gathering  round 
the  poet.  As  a  Catholic  and  a  pronounced  admirer  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  he  came  under  suspicion  of  plotting  treason 
against  Eli&ibeth.  Almost  imhiediately  after  ushering  Sir 
Pliilip  Sidney's  Apology  for  Poetry  into  the  world  with  four 
magnificent  sonnets,  in  1595,  he  was  obliged,  in  October  of 
that  year,  to  fly  for  his  life  to  France.  After  a  short  stay 
in  Paris,  he  wintered  at  Rouen,  and  then  set  off  on  a  long 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Scot- 
land. In  1600  we  find  him  still  an  exile,  this  time  in 
Spain.  About  the  year  1601  he  could  endure  the  growing 
home-sickness  no  longer,  and  returned  to  England  in  dis- 
guise. He  was  discovered  at  once  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  languished  until  1604,  when  he  was  re- 
leased. Of  the  date  of  his  death  we  know  no  more  than 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  alive 
in  1606,  and  as  apparently  not  long  dead  in  1616.  Besides 
the  Diana  he  was  the  author  of  four  important  poems  which 
were  printed  in  the  1600  edition  of  EnglamTe  Helieon,  Two 
of  these,  the  exquisite  lyric  of  "  Diaphenia  like  the  Dafia- 
downdilly,"  and  the  charming  pastoral  song  of  Fimua  and 
Adonis,  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  early  literature,' — 
the  latter  especially  being  believed  to  precede  Shakespeare's 
epic  in  date  of  composition.  Some  very  fine  SpiritwU  Son- 
nets of  ConMable  have  been  printed  in  our  own  day,  and  it 
is  understood  that  certain  compositions  of  this  **  ambroeiac 
ifiuse,"  as  Ben  Jonson  styled  it,  are  still  awaiting  an  editor. 
The  stvle  of  Constable  is  fervid  and  full  of  color.  Mr. 
Minto  has  well  said  that  his  words  flow  with  happiest  im- 
pulse "when  his  whole  being  is  aglow  with  the  rapture  of 
beautv." 

COj^STABLE,  John  (1776-1837),  landscape  painter, 
was  born  at  East  Bergholt,  in  the  Stour  valley,  Suffolk, 
June  11,  1776.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  John 
Dunthune,  a  plumber,  he  acquired  in  early  life  some  in- 
sight into  the  first  principles  of  landscape  art,  togetlier  with 
a  habit  of  studying  in  the  open  air  that  was  afterwards  of 
much  service  to  him.  His  father,  who  was  a  yeoman 
farmer,  did  not  care  to  encourage  this  tendency,  and  set 
him  to  work  in  one  of  his  windmills.  The  incessant 
watchfulness  of  the  weather  which  this  occupation  required 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  atmo- 
spheric changes  and  effects  of  which  his  works  give  evidence. 
From  an  introduction  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  an  amiable 
man  but  a  poor  painter,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Claude  and  Girtin.  In  1795  he  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don with  a  letter  to  Farington,  the  landscape  painter. 
Farington  encouraged  him  with  predictions  of  coming  emi- 
nence ;  and  for  two  years  he  plodded  on,  drawing  cottages, 
studying  anatomy,  and  copyinjs;  and  painting,  sometimes  in 
London  and  sometimes  in  SufiSlk.  Uis  progress,  however, 
was  not  encouraging ;  and  in  1797  he  returned  home,  and 
for  some  time  worked  in  his  lather's  counting-house.  In 
1799  he  again  went  to  London  to  perfect  himself  as  a 
painter ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Febniary  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Tlie  lights  and  shadows 
of  his  studies  from  the  antique  at  this  period  are  praised  by 
Leslie,  but  they  were  sometimes  defective  in  outline.  H!e 
worked  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and  was  an  untiring  copyist 
of  such  masters  as  he  had  sympathy  with,  tr  Wilson,  Ruys- 
dael,  and  Claude.  Drawings  from  nature  made  during  the 
next  year  or  two,  in  Suffolk  or  in  Derbyshire,  were  of  no 
great  promise.    Being  naturally  slow,  he  was  yet  groping 


blindlv  for  something  not  to  be  foand  for  many  yean.  Is 
1802  he  attended  Brooke's  anatomical  lectnres.  exhibited 
his  first  pjctare,  and,  refusing  a  drawine  mastersnip  offered 
him  bv  br.  Fisher,  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  vocatioo. 
He  exhibited  a  number  of  paintings  during  the  next  eight 
vears.  but  it  was  not  till  1811  that  he  gave  to  the  world,  ia 
his  Dedham  Vale,  the  first  work  in  which  his  distindife 
manner  and  excellences  are  evident  In  1816,  having  m- 
herited  £4000  on  his  father's  death,  he  emeiiged  fix>m  a 
painful  state  of  poverty  with  which  he  had  been  struggling, 
and  married.  In  1818  he  exhibited  four  of  his  fiaest 
works ;  and  next  year  he  sent  to  Somerset  House  the  laigeit 
picture  he  had  yet  painted,  the  landscape  known  as  Coia- 
stable's  White  Horse.  In  the  November  following  he  wu 
made  associate  of  the  Academy.  His  power  at  this  time, 
though  unrecognized,  was  at  its  highest.  In  1823,  however, 
after  the  exhibition  of  such  masterpieces  as  the  Stratford 
Mill,  the  Hay  Cart,  and  the  Salisbury  Cathedral,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  copy  two  Claudes.  In  1824  two  of  his  laiger 
pictures,  which  he  sold,  were  taken  to  Paris,  and  created 
there  a  profound  sensation.  Allowing  a  great  deal  for  the 
influence  of  Bonington,  who  died  four  years  aftervards, 
much  of  the  best  in  contemporary  French  landscape  mtj 
be  said  to  date  from  them.  Constable  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Charles  X.,  and  his  pictures  were  honorablj 
hung  in  the  Louvre. 

In  1825  he  painted  his  Loch  ("  silverv,  windy,  delicioas" 
is  his  own  description  of  it),  and  sent  his  White  Hone  to 
Lille  for  exhibition.    It  maae,  like  the  others,  a  great  im- 

Sression,  and  procured  the  painter  a  second  gold  medal. 
)ther  great  works  followed ;  a(id  in  1829  he  was  elected 
Academician,  to  the  astonishment  and  ill-conceaied  dis- 
pleasure of  many,  and  began  to  devote  himself,  in  conjuD^ 
tion  with  Lucas,  to  the  preparation  of  his  book  of  Eigluk 
Landseajte  Scenery.  Hard  work  brought  on  ill-heaith  and 
low  spirits ;  rheumatism  laid  hold  of  liim,  and  for  some 
time  he  could  neither  write  nor  paint  In  1832.  however, 
he  exhibited  his  Waterloo  Bridge  (painted,  said  his  ene- 
mies, with  his  palette-knife  only),  with  three  other  picuireB 
and  four  drawings.  In  1834  he  painted  his  Salisbury  from 
the  Meadows,  more  general  Iv  known  as  tlie  RainDow,a 
picture  he  valued  greatly ;  and  in  1836  he  delivered  a coane 
of  lectures  on  his  art  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  1st  of  April,  1837,  leaving  his  Arundel 
Castle  and  Mill  wet  on  his  easel. 

The  principles  on  which  this  great  painter  worked  are 
not  far  to  seek.  He  himself  has  said,  "  Ideal  art  in 
landscape  is  all  nonsense ,-"  and  this  sentence  may  be 
said  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  his  theory  and  prsctioe  of 
painting.-  Turner's  pictures  to  him  were  merely  "golden 
dreams ;"  Both  and  Berghem  were  only  fit  for  burning;  if 
be  proclaimed  the  greatness  of  Claude  and  Titian,  it  was 
that  he  recognized  their  truth.  Truth  in  its  broadest  and 
finest  sense  was  his  only  aim.  He  studied  the  coauiij 
untiringly  and  intently,  sacrificing  mere  detail  to  the  larger 
necessities  of  tone  (**  lone  is  the  most  seductive  and  in- 
viting quality  a  picture  can  possess"),  reproducing  to  an 
eminent  degree  the  sentiment  of  what  he  saw,  flooding  hii 
canvas  with  Heht  and  shadows  as  one  finds  them,  and 
faithfully  translating  such  glimpses  as  were  revealed  to  him 
of  the  geniality  ot  nature.  His  range  was  limited ;  he  so& 
ceeded  best  with  the  county  familiar  to  him  from  his  boy- 
hood ;  but  his  repetitions  of  manner  and  subject  are  ia 
reality  so  many  tentatives  towards  perfection.  His  merili 
were  recognised  in  France ;  but  his  studio  was  full  of  an- 
sold  pictures  at  his  death,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  could 
not  have  earned  a  livelihood  by  his  art  without  abandon- 
ing his  theories.  Since  his  death,  however,  his  pictura 
have  greatly  increased  In  value,  and  his  influence  on  con- 
temporary French  and  English  landscape  is  recogniied  u 
both  great  and  good. 

See  Leslie,  Memoin  of  the  Li/e  of  John  C(n»$tahts,  R»  i, 
London,  aeoond  edition,  1845  ;  and  English  Landseajte  Sces^t 
a  Series  of  Forty  Menotint  Engravings  on  Stssl,  by  Dosid  U- 
COS,  from  pUtures  painud  by  John  OonstabU,  It,  A,,  Loadoa. 
folio,  1855. 

CONSTANCE,  or  Costnitz,  a  city  of  the  grand  doch; 
of  Baden,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name, 
formerly  called  the  See  JTreia,  or  Lake  Qrcle,  is  situated  oo 
the  soutliern  or  Swiss  side  of  the  Rhine,  at  its  exit  fron 
the  Lake  of  ConsUnce,  30  miles  east  of  SchaflThausen  b; 
railway.    It  stands  1298  feet  above  the  level  of  the  «c 
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The  older  portioTi  of  the  cit^  is  still  surrounded  bj  iu 
•nrient  wftlls,  but  beyond  their  limits  lie  extensive  suburbs, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Briihl,  Kreuslingen, 
ParsdieSy  and  Petershausen.  The  last  of  these,  which  has 
grown  up  round  a  free  imperial  abbey,  is  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  communicates  with  the  city  by 
means  of  a  long  oovensd  bridge  raised  on  stone  piers.  A 
Isrge  number  of  the  buildings  of  Constance  are  of  mediaeval 
oriffin,  and  several  are  of  high  interest  both  to  the  historian 
and  antiauarjr.  Most  remarkable  are  the  minster,  origin- 
ally foanded  m  1048,  but  dating  in  its  present  form  mamlv 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century;  St.  Stephen's 
Charch,  belongiiw;  to  the  14tli ;  Uie  old  Dominican  convent 
on  the  island  of  Genf  (now  a  cotton-printing  factory) ;  the 
imfiuaUf  or  public  mart,  in  the  hall  of  which  sat  the 
fiunoos  councU  of  1414-1418;  and  the  old  chancery  or 
town-hall,  erected  in  1503.  Besides  the  various  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  circle  the  town  further  possesses  a 
gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  various  collections  of  antiquities,  a 

Siblic  collection  of  books  and  pictures  in  the  Weaaenberg 
mi^  and  a  valuable  series  of  archives.  Since  the  intro- 
ducdon  of  steamboat  and  railwav  communication  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  city  has  greatly  increased.  It 
DOW  contains  cotton-factories,  linen-factories,  carpet-looms, 
and  breweries,  maintains  a  considerable  activitv  in  printing 
and  publishing,  and  has  a  vigorous  and  varied  local  trade. 
PopulaUon  in  1864,  8516;  in  1872,  10,061. 

CoDStanoe  probably  dates  from  the  3d  or  4th  century ;  but  it 
Ant  began  to  be  of  importance  in  the  6th,  when  it  became  the 
Mat  of  the  bishop  who  had  previously  been  settled  at  Windisoh 
or  Vindonissa  in  Aargau.  It  afterwards  obtained  the  rank  of 
an  imperial  city,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flooriining  municipalities  in  Oermany.  From  1414  to  1418  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  council  which,  under  the 
preiidenoy  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  consitsting  of  26 
prioces,  140  counts,  more  than  20  cardinals,  20  archbishops,  91 
Dishops.  600  prelates  and  doctors,  and  about  4000  priests,  con- 
stituted itseli  the  highest  authority  in  the  church,  condemned 
to  death  the  reformers  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  expelled 
the  three  rival  popes  John  XXIII.,  Qregory  XII.,  and  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  and  elected  Martin  V.  as  the  legitimate  sucoeasor  of 
St  Peter.  Constance  joined  the  Smalkaldic  League  and  re- 
futed to  accept  the  "  Interim."  It  was  accordingly  deprived 
of  its  imperial  privileges,  and  in  1549  was  presented  by  the 
emperor  to  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  in  whose  ter- 
ritory it  remained  till  1805,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Baden. 
The  bishopric,  which  was  seculariied  in  the  latter  year,  bad  be- 
come the  largest  in  all  Germany,  stretching  over  a  great  part 
of  Wilrtemberg,  Baden,  and  Switzerland,  and  containing  350 
conventual  establishments  and  1760  parsonages. 

CONSTANCE^  Lake  of  (German,  Bodenbeb),  a  large 
sheet  of  water  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  surrounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  cantons  of  Thurgau  and  St.  Gall,  £. 
by  Tyrol,  N.E.  and  N.W.  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden 
respectively.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  western  ex- 
tremitv  being  considerably  contracted.  The  length  of  the 
lake  from  Bregenz  to  Spittelberg  is  42  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  7^  miles.  It  forms  the  great  reservoir 
of  the  Rhine,  receiving  the  upper  waters  of  that  river  near 
the  village  of  Altenrhein  and  parting  with  tliem  at  Con- 
■tance.  The  mean  level  of  the  surface  is  1290  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  depth  beween  Bomanshom  and  Langenar- 
cen  19  152  fathoms,  between  Constance  and  Friederichs- 
lafen  120  fathoms,  and  between  Lindau  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  45  fathoms. 

CONSTANT  DE  REBECQUE,  Henri  Benjamin,  an 
eminent  French  statesman  and  publicist,  was  bom  at 
Uosaone,  25th  October,  1757,  and  died  at  Paris  10th  De- 
cember, 1830.  His  family  was  French,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  Switzerland  during  the  religious  persecutions. 
Till  the  age  of  thirteen  he  lived  in  his  father's  house  at 
I^usanne;  he  afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  Erlangen,  and 
Edinburgh  successively.  It  was  in  these  foreign  studies 
that  he  made  a  beginning  in  the  cosmopolitan  culture  which 
afterwards  characterized  him;  in  England  especially  he 
leaned  to  admire  constitutional  government,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Erskine  and  Mackintosh. 
Shortly  before  the  Revolution  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  liberal  spirits  of  that 
city,  where,  after  further  travels,  he  finally  settled  in  1795. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  moderate  republican  part^, 
and  supported  it  through  many  changes  of  fortune,  both  m 
(ho  Aasemblles  and  by  writing,  under  the  Directory  and 


the  Consulate,  till  1802,  when  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Tribunate  bv  Napoleon.  The  circle  to  which  he  belonged 
again  p^rovoked  the  anger  of  the  First  Consul  by  its  private 
opposition  to  the  Government,  whereupon  Constant,  with 
his  celebrated  friend  Madame  de  Stael,  found  it  advis- 
able to  retire  from  France.  Thus  arre^eid  in  his  politiod 
career  he  turned  to  literature,  and  proceeded  to  Weimar, 
where  he  emoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
translated  W'cMeTigtein,  and  wrote  the  romance  of  Adolphe» 
He  did  not  return  to  France  till  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
in  1814.  Attracted  by  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  government  he  supported  the  BourbooA^  and, 
apparently  for  a  similar  reason,  he  adhered  to  Napoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  violence  of  the 
second  Bourbon  restoration  had  subsided  Constant  reap- 
peared on  the  political  scene  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  constitutionalism.  By  all  legal  means,  in  the  journals 
and  in  the  Chambers,  as  well  as  by  political  tractates  and 
pamphlets,  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  he  com- 
Dated,  not  without  success,  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 

Sovernment.  Ill  healtli  detained  him  in  the  country 
uring  the  revolution  of  July  (1880);  but  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Lafayette  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  con- 
curred in  the  elevation  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe. Notwithstanding  his  feeble  health  Constant  contin- 
ued to  support  the  new  Government,  but  an  unsuccessful 
candidature  for  a  seat  in  the  Academy  so  aggravated  his 
previous  complaint  that  he  died  a  few  months  after  the 
triumph  of  tlie  principles  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
life.  Adverse  circumstances  had  prevented  the  champion 
of  representative  government  from  playing  a  first  part  in 
the  history  of  France,  assuming  that  he  had  the  faculty  to 
do  so.  His  voice  was  dry,  his  manner  deficient  in  ease 
and  grace,  and  he  did  not  excel  in  improvising  a  replv ; 
but  his  intellect  was  clear  and  powerful,  his  culture  wide, 
and  his  industry  remarkable. 

The  ffreater  part  of  his  political  tractates  have  been 
collected  by  himself  under  the  title  of  Cbtirs  de  Politique 
OonstUtUioneUe.  J.  P.  Pagte  collected  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  3  vols,  in  8vo  (1832- 
1833).  His  great  philosophical  work  was  De  la  religion 
eoneiiUrie  dona  ea  soures,  see  formeef  el  see  developpements. 
The  most  important  of  his  purely  literary  productions  are 
the  novels,  Adolphe  and  CScUet  and  the  translation  of  Wal- 
lenetein.  His  philosophical  work  on  religion,  which  occu- 
pied him  more  or  less  almost  all  his  life,  is  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  successive  transformations  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment, his  conclusion  being  that,  while  the  reli|^ous  instinct 
is  imperishable,  the  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  forms  by  \ 
which  it  expresses  itself  are  transitory.  A  quotation  or 
two  will  suffice  to  indicate  his  attitude  towards  the  liberal- 
ism of  the  18th  century.  "  Christianity  has  introduced 
moral  and  political  libert]^  into  the  world."  "  If  Chris^ 
lianity  has  been  oAen  despised,  it  is  because  men  have  not 
understood  it.  Lucian  was  incapable  of  understanding 
Homer;  Voltaire  has  never  understood  the  Bible." 

CONSTANTINE,  the  capital  of  the  French  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Algeria,  situated  in  the  richest  and  most 
populous  part  of  the  country,  about  50  miles  inland  from 
the  port  of  Philippeville,  iu  36®  22^  liV^  N.  lat.  and  fi**  36^ 
36''^  £.  long.  It  holds  a  highly  romantic  position  on  a 
rocky  plateau,  cut  ofi*  on  all  sides  but  the  west  by  a  deep 
but  beautiful  ravine,  through  which  the  Rummel  finds  its 
way.  A  striking  contrast  exists  between  the  older  and 
Moorish  portion  of  the  city,  with  its  tortuous  lanes  and 
Oriental  architecture,  and  the  modern  and  French  portion, 
with  its  rectangular  streets  and  wide  open  squares,  fre- 
quently bordered  with  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains. 
Of  the  squares  the  Place  Nemours  is  the  most  spacious,  but 
the  Place  du  Palais  is  of  more  importance  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  life  of  the  city.  The  public  buildinn 
may  be  divided  into  those  dating  from  before  the  Frendi 
conquest  and  later  erections.  Among  the  former  are  the 
Kasba  or  citadel,  the  mosques,  the  palace  of  the  bey,  and 
the  harem  of  Salah ;  among  the  latter  the  court-house  or 
palaie  de  juetieey  the  theatre,  the  Protestant  church,  and 
several  administrative  buildings.  The  Kasba,  which  oc- 
cupies the  northern  corner  of  tlie  town,  is  partly  of  Roman 
construction,  and  preserves  in  its  more  modem  portions 
numerous  remains  of  other  Roman  edifices.  It  is  now 
turned  into  barracks,  and  contains  within  its  precincts  a 
hospital  capable  of  accommodating  1500  patients.  The  j 
mosque  of  Sidi  el  Kattani,  which  ranks  as  the  finest  in  tl^[^ 
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city,  dates  only  from  the  18th  centarjr ;  but  that  of  Souk-er 
R»el,  now  transformed  into  a  Christian  Church,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  DouUnrs,  was  built 
as  early  as  1143.  The  Great  Mosque,  or  Djama-Eebir, 
occupies  the  site  of  what  was  probably  an  ancient  Pan- 
theon. A'  religious  seminary,  or  Medersa,  is  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  Sidi  el  Eattani ;  and  the  French 
Bup|)ort  a  college  and  various  minor  educational  establish- 
ments for  both  Arabic  and  European  culture.  There  is  an 
archaeological  society,  and  a  collection  of  local  antiquities 
has  been  formed.  The  native  industry  of  Constantine  is 
chiefly  confined  to  leather  goods  and  woollen  fabrics.  A 
consiaerable  trade  is  carried  on  witli  Tunis  and  other  places 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  caravans  proceed  regularly  by 
Biscara  and  Tnggurt  into  the  interior.  The  population  of 
the  city,  composed  of  various  elements,  amounted  in  1872 
to  30,330. 

Constantine,  or,  aa  it  was  originally  called,  Clrta  or  Kirtha, 
from  the  PhoBnioian  word  for  a  city,  was  in  ancient  times  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  of  Numidia,  and  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  the  Maseylii.  Under  Mioipsa- it  reached  the  height 
of  ita  prosperity,  and  was  able  to  furnish  an  army  of  10,000 
oavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  Though  it  afterwards  declined, 
it  still  continued  to  be  considered  an  important  military  post, 
and  consequently  its  name  is  frequently  mentioned  daring  sao- 
eossive  wars.  Ca9sar  having  bestowed  a  part  of  its  territory  on 
his  supporter  Sittins,  the  latter  introducea  a  Roman  settlement, 
and  the  town  for  a  time  was  known  as  Colonia  Sittianonim. 
In  the  war  of  Maxentius  against  Alexander,  the  Numidian 
usurper,  it  was  laid  in  ruins;  and  on  its  restoration  in  31.3  by 
Constantine  it  received  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  It  was 
left  uncaptured  during  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Africa,  but  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Arabians  it  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  sur- 
rounding country.  During  the  12th  century  it  was  still  a  place 
of  considerable  prosperity;  and  its  commerce  was  extensive 
enough  to  attract  the  merchants  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 
Frequently  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Turks,  it  finally  became 
nnder  their  dominion  the  seat  of  a  bey  subordinate  to  the  dey  of 
Algiers.  In  1826  it  asserted  its  independence  of  that  potentate, 
and  was  governed  by  Hadj  Ahmed,  the  choice  of  the  Kabyles. 
In  1837  the  French  under  Marshal  Val^e  took  possession  of  the 
place,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  it  was  occupied  as  a  reg- 
ular colony.  ^ 

CONSTANTINE.  Of  the  thirteen  emperore  of  tliis 
name,  two  are  here  noticed  separately.  For  the  others  see 
KoMAN  History  and  Greek  Empire. 

CONSTANTINE  I.  (274-337).  Flarius  Valerius  Au- 
relius  Constantinus,  sumaroed  Magnus,  or  the  Great,  was 
bom  at  Naissiis  (iiTissa),'  in  upper  Moesia,  in  February, 
274.  He  was  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Helena, 
the  wife  of  obscure  origin  (a  stabtdaria,  or  innkeeper,  ac- 
cording to  SL  Ambrose),  whom  her  husband  was  compelled 
to  repudiate  on  attaining  tlie  dignity  of  Csesar  in  292.' 
The  part  of  the  empire  assigned  to  Constantius  was  the 
extreme  West,  including  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain;  but 
Constantine  was  detained  in  the  Eaat  at  the  court  of 
Diocletian,  doubtless  as  a  pledge  for  his  father's  loyalty. 
He  served  with  such  distinction  under  Diocletian  in  the 
campaign  in  Egypt  which  closed  in  296,  and  subsequently 
under  Galerius  in  the  war  with  Persia,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  tribune  of  the  first  rank.  His  majestic  presence, 
bis  personal  courage,  and  his  skill  in  military  exercises 
made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  army,  and  excited  in  a 
corresponding  degree  the  jealousy  of  the  naturally  suspi- 
cious Galerius,  who  did  not  scruple,  it  is  said,  to  expose  him 
repeatedly  to  unusual  hazards  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
him.  Tiie  effect  of  this  was  to  strengthen  in  Constantine  a 
constitutional  wariness  and  discretion  which  were  often  of 
advantage  to  him  in  after  life.  In  305  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian  abdicated,  and  were  succeeded  in  the  supreme  rank 
of  Augustus  by  the  two  Caesars,  Constantius  and  Galerius. 
Constantine,  who  had  naturally  the  strongest  claim  to  a 
Cesarship,  was  passed  over  by  Galerius,  and  Constantius 
could  not  venture  to  bestow  the  office  while  his  son  re- 
mained at  what  was  virtually  a  hostile  court.  It  was  only 
after  repeated  letters  from  his  colleague  that  Galerius  gave 
a  reluctant  consent  that  Constantine  should  join  his  father. 
There  was  ground  for  supposing  even  then  that  the  per- 

>  The  le^nd  that  Constantine  was  a  native  of  Britain  has  long 
been  generally  abandoned.  The  passage  in  the  panegyrist  that 
speaks  of  his  having  ennobled  Britain  "illic  orlendo"  rel'ers  proba- 
bly to  his  accession,  as  Gibbon  suggests. 

*  A  later  tradition,  adopted  with  characteristic  credulity  by  Geof- 
frey ot  Monmouth,  that  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  a  Britlsn  king, 
Is  a  pure  inveiLtion. 


mission  was  given  only  to  be  cancelled,  and  Constantiiie 
accordingly  acted  upon  it  with  the  utmost  promptitude^ 
making  the  journey  across  Enrope  from  ISioomedia  to 
Boulogne  in  an  unusuallv  short  time.  At  Boulo^e  hf 
found  his  father  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Britain,  and 
accompanied  him.  The  death  of  Constantius  soon  after 
at  York  (25th  July,  306)  brought  Constauime  to  tlie  fint 
great  turning-point  in  his  career.  The  circumstances  were 
critical :  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  losing 
the  favor  of  the  army  by  undue  hesitation,  and  on  the 
other  incurring  the  active  hostility  of  Galerius  by  undue 
self-assertion ;  and  Constantine  displayed  just  that  unioo 
of  determination  afid  prudence  that  the  occasion  required. 
Accepting  with  well-feigned  reluctance  the  enthuaisHtic 
nomination  of  the  army  to  the  vacant  throne,  he  wrote  at 
t|ie  same  time  a  carefully-worded  letter  to  Galerius,  expra»> 
ing  regret  that  circumstances  had  not  permitted  him  to 
delay  assuming  the  purple  until  the  imperial  approbatim 
could  be  signified,  and  b^^ging  to  oe  recognized  as  Angus* 
tuB  in  succession  to  his  father.  On  the  reception  of  tlie  nevi 
Galerius  was  greatly  incensed,  and  threatened  to  give  both 
the  letter  and  its  bearer  to  tlie  flames ;  but  more  prudent 
counsels  prevailed,  and  he  ventured  to  indulge  his  reflcQt> 
ment  on!  v  so  far  as  to  deny  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  vu 
conferred  upon  Severus,  Constantine  being  acknowledged 
as  CsBsar.  The  latter  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement  witli 
apparent  contentment,  and  at  once  set  himself  as  the  reoof^ 
nized  inheritor  of  his  father's  power  to  carry  out  his  father'i 
wise  and  vigorous  policy.  The  barbarians  of  the  north 
sustained  repeated  defeats,  and  were  permanently  held  in 
check  by  the  building  of  a  line  of  forts  on  the  Rhine;  and 
the  internal  prosperitv  of  the  country  was  promoted  b?a 
confirmation  of  the  tolerant  policy  adopted  by  Constantius 
towards  the  Christians,  the  persecuting  edict  of  Galeria 
being  treated  as  a  dead  letter. 

The  events  of  tlie  next  few  years  showed  clearly  the  es- 
sential instability  of  the  arrangement  devised  by  Diocletian 
for  the  partition  of  the  im penal  power  amone  Augustuaes 
and  Caesars.  It  was  in  The  very  nature  of  the  plan  that 
under  it  those  who  were  nominally  colleagues  should  be  io 
reality  rivals,  constantly  plotting  and  counter-plotting  for 
the  sole  supremacy.  Accordingly  the  history  of  the  empire 
from  the  period  of  the  division  of  the  imperial  power  by 
Diocletian  to  that  of  its  reconsolidation  under  ConstaotiDe 
is  mainly  a  record  of  the  struggle  for  that  supremacy.  The 
narrative  is  necessarily  intricate,  and  can  only  be  fullj 
given  in  a  general  historical  article.  The  state  of  mauen 
was  complicated  by  a  rebellion  at  Rome  against  Galerius, 
which  had  for  its  final  result  the  contemporaneous  reigu  of 
no  less  tiian  six  emperors, — Galerius,  Licinius,  and  Maximin 
in  the  East,  and  Mazimian,  Maxentius,  and  Constantine  io 
the  West  (308).  Maxentins  was  the  son  of  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  was  his  son-in-law,  having  married  his  daughter 
Fausta  at  Aries  in  307,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the 
title  of  Augustus;  but  tliis  family  relationship  did  not 
prevent  a  conflict  of  interests.  Maxentius  claimed  to  be 
tlie  sole  rightful  sovereign  of  Italy,  and  being  supported  by 
the  praetorian  gqards  compelled  liis  father  to  quit  Bodia 
Maximian,  after  a  brief  residence  in  Illyricnm,  n-om  whidi 
he  was  driven  by  Galerius,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  his 
son-in-law,  Constantine,  who  received  him  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  rank.  For  tlie  second  time  he  resigned  the 
purple,  and  affected  to  have  no  longer  any  desire  of  pover. 
Very  soon  after,  however,  he  was  tempted,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Constantine  on  tlie  Rhine,  to  reassume  the  impe* 
rial  dignity  and  to  enter  into  a  plot  with  Maxentius  fur  the 
overthrow  of  his  son-in-law.  Constantine,  on  receiving  the 
news,  acted  with  the  necessary  promptitude.  He  app»red 
at  once  with  his  troops  before  Arl^  and  compelled  Max- 
imian to  retreat  to  Marseilles,  whither  he  followed  him. 
Tiie  town  might  have  stood  a  protracted  si^e,  but  it  pre- 
ferred to  deliver  up  the  usurper,  who  avoided  the  executioi 
of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  iiim  by  commit- 
ting suicide*  (February,  310). 

The  death  of  Maximian  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  events 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  Constantine  as  the  sole 
emperor  of  the  West.  It  was  seized  upon  by  Maxentius  as 
a  pretext  for  hostile  measures,  which  Constantine,  unwilling 
to  engage  in  war,  ignored  as  long  as  he  safely  ixwld.  Wheo 
>  According  to  LacUntius  (De  Mori,  Ptnec^  c.  29,  SO),  Mtximiao 
was  pardoned  for  this  attempt,  and  the  clemency  of  a>nsU]iUDe 
wai  only  exhausted  by  the  diacoTery  <rf  a  plot  for  his  «— •*— 

in  bed,  which  failed,  owing  to  the  oufijugal  fidelity  of  1 
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tke  time  came  for  action,  however,  he  acted,  as  was  his 
wont,  with  decision.  Maxentius  was  preparinjo^  to  invade 
Gaul,  when  Constantine.  encouraged  by  an  embassy  from 
Bome,  anticipated  him  dv  enterinffltaly  at  the  head  of  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  army.  He  had  crossed  the  Got/- 
tian  Alps  (Mont  Cenis),  and  was  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
before  Maxentins  knew  that  he  had  set  «ut  A  series  of 
racoesBes  at  Susa,  Turin,  and  Verona  culminated  in  the 
decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  near  Rome  (28th 
October,  312),  which  left  the  capital  open  to  the  invader. 
In  the  hurried  retreat  of  the  defeated  army  Maxentius  was 
pressed  by  the  throng  over  the  bridge  into  the  river,  and 
WIS  drowned.  Tjie  conduct  of  the  conqueror  was  marked 
on  the  whole  by  wisdom  and  moderation.  The  slaughter 
of  the  two  sons  and  of  the  more  intimate  favorites  of  the 
Mien  emperor  was  a  measure  deemed  essential  if  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  were  to  be  retained,  and  cannot  be  imputed 
to  wanton  cruelty,  especially  as  Constantine  seems  to  have 
abstained  from  the  too  common  practice  of  an  indiscrim- 
inate massacre.  The  final  disbanding  of  the  pnetorian 
guards  and  the  destruction  of  their  camp,  the  imposition 
of  a  poll-tax  on  the  senators,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  were  the  other  chief  events  of 
Goostantine's  first  residence  in  Hotne,  which  lasted  onl^  a 
few  weeks, — a  fact  in  itself  significant  of  the  decaying  im- 
portance of  the  capital,  if  not  prophetic  of  the  early  rise 
of  a  Nova  Roma. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  that  ended  with 
the  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  that  the  celebrated 
incident  occurred,  which  is  said  to  have  caused  Gonstan- 
tine's  conversion, — the  appearance  of  a  flaming  cross  in 
the  ftky  at  noon-day  with  the  motto  'Ev  roirr^  vUa  (By  this 
conquer).  The  story  is  told  by  Eusebins,  who  professes  to 
have  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  also 
with  considerable  variation  in  the  details  by  Lactantius, 
Nazarius,  and  Philostorgius.  In  order  to  understand  the 
true  relation  of  Constantino  to  Christianity,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  all  the  incidents  bearing  upon  that 
relation  together,  and  this,  therefore,  along  with  the  others. 
There  is  the  less  violence  to  chronological  order  in  delay- 
ing the  critical  examination  of  the  story,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  first  communicated  by  Constantine  to  Eusebius  several 
years  later,  and  as  the  Labarum,  or  standard  of  the  cross, 
made  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision  was  not  exhibited 
to  the  army,  according  to  Gibbon,  till  323.  The  conver- 
sion, whatever  its  nature  and  whatever  its  cause,  was  fol- 
lowed, indeed,  by  one  more  immediate  result  of  a  signifi- 
cant kind  in  the  important  Edict  of  Milan  (March,  313), 
iflsued  by  Constantine  and  Licinius  conjointly,  restoring  all 
foricited  civil  and  religious  rights  to  the  Christians,  and 
seooring  them  full  and  equal  toleration  throughout  tlie 
empire. 

By  the  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  Constantine  be- 
came the  sole  emperor  of  the  West  very  soon  after  a 
like  change  took  place  in  the  East.  Galerius  had  died  in 
May,  311,  and  a  war  ensued  between  the  two  surviving 
emperors  in  which  Maxim  in  was  the  aggressor  and  the 
loser,  as  Maxentius  had  been  in  the  West.  After  a  decisive 
defeat  near  Heraclea  (April,  313),  he  took  to  flight,  and  died 
at  Tarsus,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  Licinius  thus  attained  the  same  place  in  the 
East  as  Constantine  held  in  the  West  The  interests  of 
the  two  who  now  divided  between  them  the  empire  of  the 
wocid  had  been  apparently  identified  b^  the  marriage  of 
licinins  to  Constantino's  sister  Constantia,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  at  Milan  in  March,  313.  But  in 
little  more  uian  a  year  they  were  engaged  in  a  war,  the 
origin  of  which  is  somewhat  obscure,  though  it  probably 
arose  from  the  treachery  of  Licinius.  After  two  bAlties,  in 
which  the  Eastern  emperor  suflered  severely,  he  was  fain 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  Constantine  granted  only  on  condi- 
tion that  lllyriciim,  Pannonia,  and  Greece  should  be  trans- 
iierred  to  his  territory. 

The  peace  lasted  for  nine  yeare,  a  period  doring  which 
Gonstantine's  position  grew  stronger  while  that  of  Licinius 
grew  weaker,  wise  and  humane  legal  reforms  and  vigorous 
measures  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north  marking  the 
policy  of  the  one,  and  caprice,  indolence,  and  cruelty  being 
the  moat  conspicuous  features  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  other. 
When  the  inevitable  stmggle  for  the  supremacy  came, 
though  the  army  of  Licinins  was  the  larger,  the  issue  was 
scarcely^  doubtful.  The  origin  of  the  war  which  broke  out 
in  328  is  like  that  of  the  previous  one  in  314,  not  quite 


clear ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Constantine,  having  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  the  sole  master  of  the  world,  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  provocation.  The  cam 
paign  was  short  but  aecisive.  Licinius  was  totally  defeated 
in  a  battle  fought  at  Adrianople  on  the  3d  July,  323.  ThiJi 
was  followed  by  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  in  which  Criflpus, 
Constantino's  eldest  son,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fleel^ 
co-operated  with  his  father  bv  entering  the  Hellespont 
and  defeating  Amandus,  the  admiral  of  Licinius,  after  a 
two  days'  engagement.  In  a  final  battle  fought  at  Chrys 
opolis  (now  Scutari)  Licinius  was  totally  routed,  and  he 
fled  to  i^icomedia.  On  the  intercession  of  his  wife  Con- 
stantia, the  sister  of  Constantine,  the  emperor  promised  tQ 
spare  his  life ;  but  the  promise  was  not  kept.  In  324  the 
defeated  monarch  was  put  to  death  by  Constantine's  orders 
at  Thessalonica,  which  had  been  fixed  as  the  place  of  his 
exile.  A  treasonable  conspiracy  was  alleged  againet  him. 
but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge ;  and 
possible  danger  in  the  future  rather  than  any  plot  actually 
discovered  seems  to  have  prompted  Constantine  to  a  deed 
which  cannot  escape  the  censure  of  bad  faith,  if  not  of 
wanton  cruelty. 

With  the  war  against  Licinius  the  military  career  of 
Constantine  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  He  was  now  the 
sole  emperor  of  both  East  and  West.  His  enlightened 
policy  had  made  his  power  throughout  the  empire  so 
secure  that  any  attempt  to  usurp  it  would  have  been  ut- 
terly vain.  Accordingly  the  remainder  of  his  reign  waa 
passed  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  The  period  of  peace 
was  not  inglorious,  including  among  lesser  events  tlie  con- 
vocation of  the  Council  of  JSiciea  (325)  and  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople  (328).  But  unfortunately  it  was  dis- 
graced by  a  series  of  bloody  deeds  that  have  left  an  indel- 
ible stain  on  the  emperor's  memorjr.  In  326  Constantine 
visited  Rome  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  {ticeti- 
nalia)  of  his  accession.  During  the  festivities  his  eldest 
son  Crispus  was  accused  of  treason  by  Fausta,  and  ban- 
ished to  Polo,  in  Istria,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  Li- 
cinius, the  emperor's  nephew,  being  included  in  the  same 
charge,  likewise  fell  a  victim,  and  a  number  of  the  cour- 
tiers also  suflfered.  According  to  another  version  of  the 
story,  Fausta  accused  her  step-son  of  attempting  incestuous 
intercourse,  and  Constantine,  discovering  when  it  was  too 
late  that  the  accusation  was  false,  cau.ted  her  to  be  sufib- 
cated  in  her  bath.  The  whole  circumstances  of  Fausta'i 
death,  however,  are  involved  in  uncertainty,  owing  (o  the 
contradictions  of  the  difierent  narratives.  The  bloody 
tragedy  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and 
it  was  amid  ominous  indications  of  unpopularity  that  Con- 
stantino quitted  Rome  for  the  last  time. 

It  had  probably  been  for  some  time  clear  to  his  mind 
that  the  empire  required  in  its  new  circumstances  a  new 
political  centre.  A  Nova  Roma  would  mark  in  a  visible 
and  concrete  form  the  new  departure  in  imperial  policy 
which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  emperor's  life  to 
initiate.  At  least  two  other  places — Sardica  in  Moesia. 
and  Troy— had  been  thought  of  ere  his  choice  was  fixed 
upon  Byzantium.  No  happier  selection  has  ever  been 
made.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  site  are  nrobably 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  capital  either  in  the  Old  or  in 
the  >iew  World,  and  its  political  importance  is  evidenced 
by  the  fre^^uency  with  which  it  has  been  the  key  to  the 
situation  in  European  diplomacy.  The  new  capital,  the 
building  of  which  had  been  commenced  in  328,  was  sol- 
emnly inaugurated  on  the  11th  May,  330,  being  dedicated 
to  the  Viigin  Mary.  The  fact  that  the  ceremonial  was 
performed  exclusively  by  Christian  ecclesiastics,  and  that 
no  pagan  temple  was  permitted  to  be  erected  in  the  new 
city,  marks  in  an  emphatic  way  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  state  religion. 

The  closing  years  of  Constantino's  life  were  unevent- 
ful. One  of  his  Isst  schemes  was  that  for  the  partition  of 
the  empire  after  his  death  among  his  three  sons  by  Fausta 
— Consuntine,  Constantius,  and  Constans;  but  it  proved 
even  less  stable  than  the  analogous  scheme  of  Diocletian. 
In  337  Sapor  II.  of  Persia  asserted  by  force  his  claim  fo 
the  provinces  that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Galerius. 
Constantine  was  preparing  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  after  a  brief  and  vaid 
trial  of  the  batlis  of  Helenopolis  retired  to  Nicomedia. 
Here  he  died  on  the  22d  May,  337.  The  significance  of 
his  baptism  on  his  deathbed  by  the  Arian  bishop,  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia)  will  be  indicated  afterwards.    Hii  ^ 
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body  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  according  to 
his  own  instructions  in  tiie  CuuFch  of  the  Apostles  with 
imposing  ceremony. 

Tile  most  interesting  and  the  most  disputed  subject  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Constantine  is  the  nature  of  his 
relation  to  Christianity.  The  facts  liearing  upon  it  are 
clear  enough,  and  the  controversy  must  therefore  be  entirely 
attributed  to  the  manipulation  and  distortion  of  partisans. 
A  brief  statement  of  these  facts  will  suffice  to  show  how 
far  his  acceptance  of  Christianity  was  a  matter  of  personal 
conviction,  and  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  matter 
of  statesmanship.  The  generous  conduct  of  Constantius 
towards  tlie  Christians  betokens  a  certain  measure  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  term  Xpianavd^fxjv  (Christian-minded) 
applied  to  him  by  Theophanes  gives  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  paternal  influence  may  have  acted  as  a 
sort  of  prceparaiio  evangeliea  in  the  mind  of  Constantine. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  due  to  this,  it  did  not  bring 
him  over  to  the  new  faith.  His  own  narrative  to  Eusebius 
attributed  his  conversion  to  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
a  flaming  crods  in  the  sky  at  noon-day  under  the  circum- 
stances already  indicated.  The  story  has  met  with  nearly 
every  degree  of  acceptance  from  the  unquestioning  faith  of 
Eusebius  himself  to  the  incredulity  of  Gibbon,  who  treats 
it  as  a  fable,  while  not  denying  the  sincerity  of  the  conver- 
sion. On  the  supposition  that  Constantine  narrated  the 
incident  in  good  faith,  the  amount  of  objective  reality  that 
itpossesscs  is  a  question  of  altogether  secondary  importance. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  theory  that  accounts  for 
the  appearance  of  the  cross  by  the  not  unfrecfuent  natural 
phenomenon  of  a  parhelion.  It  seems  likelier,  however, 
that  Constantine  ^ave  eztenial  reality  to  what  was  nothing 
more  than  an  optical  delusion  or  a  dream.  Eusebius^  it  is 
true,  narrates  both  the  appearance  at  noon-day  and  a  dream 
on  the  following  night,  m  which  the  appearance  was  in- 
terpreted ;  but  the  Yery  strength  of  the  impression  made 
on  Constantine's  mind  may  have  led  him  to  magnify  the 
incident  without  conscious  misrepresentation.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  appearance  may  have  been,  its  effect  upon 
the  emperor,  to  juage  from  his  sulraequent  conduct,  fell  far 
short  of  a  true  or  thorough  conversion ;  it  probably  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  the  creation  of  a  superstitious  belief 
in  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  This  is  sumcient  to  account 
for  the  edict  of  toleration  and  for  all  his  legislation  that 
seems  to  be  based  upon  sympathy  with  Christian  ideas. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  of  conversion  in  the  sense  of 
a  real  acceptance  of  the  new  religion,  and  a  thorough  rejec- 
tion of  the  old,  is  inconsistent  with  the  hesitating  attitude 
in  which  he  stood  towards  both.  Much  of  this  may  indeed 
be  due  to  motives  of  political  expediency,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  cannot  be  so  explained.  Paganism  must 
still  have  been  an  operative  belief  with  the  man  who,  down 
almost  to  the  close  of  his  life,  retained  so  many  pagan 
superstitions.  He  was  at  best  only  half  heathen,  half 
Christian,  who  could  seek  to  combine  Uie  worship  of  Christ 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  having  the  name  of  the  one 
and  the  figure  of  the  otlier  impressed  upon  his  coins,  and 
ordaining  the  observance  of  Sunday  unaer  the  name  Dies 
Solis  in  his  celebrated  decree  of  March,  321,  though  such  a 
combination  was  far  from  uncommon  in  the  first  Christian 
centuries.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  illustration  of  the 
ambiguity  of  his  religious  position  is  furnished  by  the 
hci  tliat  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  issued  the  Sun- 
day decree  he  gave  orders  that,  if  lightning  struck  the 
imperial  palace  or  any  other  public  building,  "  the  haru- 
■pices,  according  to  ancient  usage,  should  be  consulted  as 
to  what  it  miffht  signify,  and  a  careful  report  of  the 
answer  should  be  drawn  up  for  his  use."  From  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nicsa  there  are  fewer  signs  of  halting 
between  two  opinions,  but  the  interest  of  the  emperor  in 
Christianity  was  still  primarily  political  and  official  rather 
tlian  personal.  He  summoned  the  council,  presided  over 
its  first  meeting,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings both  before  and  behind  the  scenes.  The  year  before 
it  met,  he  had,  in  a  noteworthy  letter  to  the  Alexandrian 
bishops,  ur^ed  such  a  scheme  of  comprehension  as  might 
include  Arians  and  orthodox  in  the  one  church ;  and  on 
this  ground  he  has  been  claimed  as  the  earliest  of  broad 
churchmen.  When  the  result  of  its  deliberations  was  the 
adoption,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
of  a  written  creed,  lie  cordially  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  was  thus  the  earliest  to  enforce  uniformity 
ij  means  of  subscription.     The  two  plans  were  incom- 


patible, but  the  conduct  of  Constantine  in  snpportiiig 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other  was  perfectly  consistent. 
Throughout  he  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  The 
splitting  up  of  the  church  into  a  number  of  bitterly 
contending  factions  would  be  a  constant  source  of  danger 
to  the  unity  of  the  empire,  while  on  the  other  haad  the 
empire  might  gain  fresh  strength  from  the  growing 
power  of  Christianity  if  that  power  were  embodied  in  a 
compact  and  united  organization.  It  was  by  this  con- 
sideration, probably,  that  Constantine  was  guided  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Arian  controversy ;  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
engrossing  personal  interest  on  his  part  in  the  cardinal 
question  of  the  homoott&ion.  There  are  not  wanting, 
indeed,  several  facts  that  show  a  real  concern  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity  as  distinct  from  its  social  and  political 
influence.  Eusebius  has  recorded  one  of  his  fiennons,  and 
he  seems  to  have  preached  frequently  in  refutation  of  the 
errors  of  paganism  and  in  illustration  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  faith.  The  same  historian  s|)eaks  of 
his  taking  part  in  tlie  ceremonies  of  worvhip,  and  of  his 
long  vigils  at  the  season  of  Easter.  His  <ielaying  to  re- 
ceive baptism  until  he  was  on  his  death-bed  does  not  imply 
that  he  delayed  till  then  the  full  acceptance  of  Christianity, 
though  it  has  frequently  been  so  interpreted  by  thoMS  who 
were  unaware  that  the  doctrine  that  all  sin  committed 
before  baptism  was  washed  away  by  the  simple  oliservanoe 
of  the  rite  not  unnaturally  made  such  procrastination  very 
common.  There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Baronius  and  other  Catholic  writers  that  the 
emperor  received  baptism  from  Pope  Sylvester  at  Rome 
in  326.  Equally  baseless  is  the  story  (Sf  the  so-called 
donation  of  Constantine,  according  to  which  the  em- 
peror, afler  his  baptism,  endowed  the  Pope  with  tem- 
poral dominion.  It  is  to  this  that  Dante  alludes  in  hit 
In/emo : — 

Ah,  OoDitantine !  of  bow  mnota  ill  was  eaase, 
Not  thy  oonvorsion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  .reoeired  of  thee. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Stanley  that  Constantine  was 
entitletl  to  be  called  Great  m  virtue  rather  of  what  he  did 
than  of  what  he  was.  Tested  by  character,  indeed^  he 
stands  among  the  lowest  of  all  those  to  whom  the  epithet 
has  in  ancient  or  modem  times  been  applied.  Fearlessneo^ 
decision,  political  saeacity,  and  religious  tolerance  he 
possessed  from  first  to  last ;  but  the  generous  clemency  of 
which  there  are  traces  in  his  earlier  years  cannot  have  any 
longer  worked  efifectually  in  him  when  he  sanctioned  the 
treaclierous  treatment  of  Licinius  and  the  atrocities  thai 
connected  themselves  with  the  murder  of  Crispus.  Tried 
by  achievement,  however,  he  stands  among  the  very  finrt 
of  those  who  have  ever  won  the  title.  In  fact,  there  are 
two  grounds  at  least  on  which  as  important  a  place  may  be 
claimed  for  him  as  for  anv  sovereign  who  has  reigned 
during  the  Christian  era.  What  he  did  as  the  founder  of 
the  complex  political  svstem  which  exists  among  all  civil- 
ized nations  down  to  the  present  day,  and  what  he  did  M 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  had  results  of  the  most  endor* 
ing  and  far-reaching  kind.  It  belongs  to  the  historian  of 
tlie  empire  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  elaborate 
scheme  he  devised  by  whicli  the  civil  functions  of  the  state 
were  separated  from  the  military,  and  both  from  the 
spiritual, — the  very  idea  of  such  distinctions  having  been 
previously  unknown.  The  empire  he  by  such  means  r& 
vivcd,  though  in  the  East  it  lasted  a  thousand  years,  wsf 
never  again  so  strong  as  it  was  in  his  own  hands ;  but  tb< 
importance  of  his  scheme  consisted  in  this  that  it  gave  to 
empire  itself,  regarded  as  a  system  of  government,  a  new 
structure  and  a  new  power  which  still  survive  in  the  polit- 
ical constitutions  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  Ab  to 
Christianity  the  historically  significant  fact  is  not  hii 
personal  acceptance  of  it.  It  is  rather  that  by  his  policy 
as  a  statesman  he  endowed  tlie  new  religion  for  the  first 
time  with  that  instrument  of  worldly  power  which  hai 
made  it — whether  for  good  or  for  evil  or  for  both  ia  a 
subject  of  much  discussion — the  strongest  social  and  polit- 
ical agent  that  afiTects  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

The  chief  early  sources  for  the  life  of  Constantine  are  Euae- 
bius,  De  Vita  Conttantinaf  which  is  strongly  partial  from  ths 
Christian  standpoint  of  its  author,  and  Zosimus,  Higtoria,  lib 
ii.,  which  is  tinged  by  Pagan  prejudice.  Of  secondary  import- 
ance are  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  Lactantins  De  Mortibm 
Pertecutorwnf  and  the  Panegyrici  Vererety  vi.-z.  The  most 
valuable  modem  sources  aro  MaASbla^^^fr^i  CoiwfaiiitiM  <ii» 
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iromm  (1817),  Bnrokhardi'i  Dis  Ztii  Conttantint  <le«  an>»9«n 
(1B5S),  ud  Broglie'f  L'Eglue  et  r«mptre  rowtain  dm  IV  necU. 

(w.  B.  g.) 

OONSTANTIN^E,  a  Roman  soldier,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Honorius,  in  the  5th  centorj  A.  D.,  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
emperor  of  Qanl,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  was  finally 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Honorius. 

OONSTANTINE  VII.,  Flavius  Porphyrogewitus 
(906-959),  emperor  of  the  East,  author,  and  patron  of 
literature,  bom  in  905  A.  i>.,  was  the  only  son  of  Leo  VI. 
The  Eastern  Church  sanctioned  no  marriage  beyond  the 
ieoond,  and  when  Leo,  being  childless  b^  three  wives, 
had  a  son  by  his  concubine  Zoe,  his  attempt  to 
legitimise  his  wife  and  son  was  inflexibly  resisted  by 
the  Patriarch  Nicholas,  and  his  will  was  only  carried  out 
at  the  ez|iense  of  excommunication.  These  circumstances 
were  probably  the  reason  why  tiie  name  PorphyrogemhUf 
"bom  in  the  purple,'' i.  «.,  in  the  purple  chamber  in  which 
the  empresses  were  confined,  was,  while  applicable  to  all 
the  emiierors,  emphatically  applied  to  Constantine  VII. 
When  Constantine  was  only  six  years  old  Leo  died,  leaving 
him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Alexander ;  but 
Alexander  also  died  in  the  next  year;  and  Romanus 
Lecapenus,  the  chief  admiral,  supported  by  Zoe,  was 
ippomted  colleague  to  Constantine,  and  held  all  real  power 
till  944,  when  he  was  forced  by  his  sons  to  enter  a  monastery. 
Meanwhile  Constantine,  though  powerless,  had  been  well 
treated,  and  had  married  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Bomanus. 
On  the  depoeition  of  his  colleague,  the  j^eople  ^ave  wil- 
iiog  aid  to  Constantine's  cause ;  and  having  banished  his 
brothers-in-law,  he  became  emperor  in  reality.  Though 
wanting  in  strength  of  will^  Constantine  had  intelligence 
tod  many  other  good  qualities,  and  his  reign  on  the  whole 
WIS  not  unsatisfactory.  (See  Greek  Empire.)  He  was 
poisoned  by  his  son  Komanus  in  959.  (Donstantine  was  a 
paioter  and  a  patron  of  art,  a  literary  man  and  a  patron  of 
literature ;  and  herein  consists  his  real  importance.  Unable 
as  he  was  to  sift  out  the  really  important  finom  the  unimport- 
ant, and  the  credible  from  the  incredible,  it  is  yet  from  his 
pages  that  we  ^in  the  only  knowledge  of  any  extent  which 
we  iK)e8ess>of  his  time.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  of 
considerable  size : — 1.  Uepl  tuv  SefidTuv^  an  account  of  the 
provinces  {ihemata)  of  the  empire;  2.  De  Adminisirando 
imperto,  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  empire,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  author's  view  of  government,  written  for 
the  use  of  his  son  Bomanus ;  it  also  contains  most  valuable 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  history  of  various 
foreign  nations  with  which  the  Eastern  empire  had  been 
brought  into  connection,— as  the  Arabs.  Iberians,  Arme- 
nians, and  the  tribes  north  of  tlie  Danuoe — the  Russians, 
Bulsarians,  Hungarians,  Chazars,  and  Patzinacite;  3. 
"E^efffftf  r^f  paatXelov  rd^eu^^  which  describes  the  customs 
ef  the  Ea8tern  Church  and  court ;  4.  A  life  of  Basilius  I., 
his  grandfather;  5.  Two  treatises  on  warfare,  of  which  his 
latlier  Leo  was  perhaps  part  or  sole  autlior.  The  Teuirovucd^ 
a  treatise  on  agriculture  with  which  his  name  is  connected, 
IB  generally  supposed  to  have  been  executed  at  his  com- 
mand by  Bassus  Cassianus ;  and  under  his  patronage  many 
other  works — including  collections  of  the  ancient  historians 
(of  which  fragments  are  extant);  lives  of  saints,  and  treatises 
on  medicine — were  compiled.  Several  Latin  translations 
of  the  works  of  Constantine  have  been  made,  and  his  com- 
plete works  were  published  at  Leyden,  1617,  and  Paris, 

CONSTANTINE  PAVLOVICH  (1779-1831),  second 
son  of  the  Czar  Paul  I.  of  Bussia,  was  bom  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  8th  May,  1779.  His  name  was  chosen  by  his 
pandmother,  the  Empress  Catherine,  on  account,  it  was 
Believed^  of  the  tradition  according  to  which  an  emperor 
Constantine  was  to  reign  at  Constantinople.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  the  prince  was  married  to  the  Princess  Juliana  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  but  after  four  years  a  separation  took  place. 
In  all  aflairs  connected  with  the  army  (Jonstan tine,  took  the 
iotensest  interest.  In  1799  he  served  in  Italy,  and  he  gained 
diifiJnctiuD  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (1805)  by  the  admir- 
able order  in  wjiich  he  retreated.  He  also  served  through- 
out liie  rest  of  the  war  with  France,  but  never  held  supreme 
eommand.  in  the  end  of  1815  he  was  appointed  generalis- 
simo of  the  army  of  Poland.  His  rule  was  marked  by  an 
unreasonable  severity,  which  produced  deep  and  general 
discontent;  but  he  introduced  the  strictest  discipline. 
Xhoogh  not  nominally  head  of  the  Gk>vemment,  Constan- 


tine^s  influence  was  very  considerable;  and  it  was  all 
employed  in  support  of  arbitrary  principles.  He  abolished 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  any  literary  man  or  student 
who  expressed  any  opinion  obnoxious  to  him  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  prison.  On  the  other  hand  he  did 
much  to  carry  out  many  material  improvements.  In  1820. 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  Polish  lady,  he  obtainea 
through  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  his  brother,  a  decree 
of  the  Holy  Synod  permitting  him  to  marry  the  lady ;  and 
in  return  he  signed  a  paper  resigning  all  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  On  the  death  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
in  December,  1825,  Nicholas,  Constan tine's  younger  brother, 
and  after  him  heir  to  the  throne,  refused  to  allow  himselt 
to  be  crowned;  but  Constantine  remained  true  to  his 
promise,  and  though  a  conspiracy  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  favor  of  a  constitution  took  place,  and  the  con- 
spirators proclaimed  Constantine  czar,  he  persisted  in  sup- 
porting his  brother,  at  whose  coronation  he  appeared  to 
take  the  oath  of  homage.  After  this  Constantine's  power 
in  Poland  became  greater  than  before ;  his  system  of  espion- 
age and  arbitrary  government  was  more  harshly  put  in 
•force,  and  arrests  without  any  specified  charge  became 
more  common.  At  length  in  1830,  that  year  of  revolutionsi 
the  general  hatred  of  Bussia  burst  into  a  rebellion.  Some 
of  the  conspirators  entered  the  prince's  palace  at  Warsaw ; 
but,  the  Polish  guard  remaining  faithful,  he  escaped.  He 
was,  however,  forced  to  release  all  Polish  political  prison- 
ers, and  to  declare  his  intention  of  not  calling  in  the  Bus- 
sian  armpr  to  attack  Poland.  His  Polish  guard  now  re- 
quested liberty  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army.  After  grant- 
ing permission,  he  withdrew  it,  and  the  guard  deserted 
him.  He  was,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  reach  the  frontier 
in  safety.  In  the  consequent  war  Constantine  took  no  im- 
portant part,  and  after  a  time  even  the  inferior  command 
which  he  held  was  taken  from  him.  The  czar  refused  to 
allow  him  to  live  near  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  place  of  his 
residence  was  fixed  at  the  little  town  of  Bialystok,  on  the 
border  line  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  He  died  on  the  27th 
June  of  the  following  year  (1831). 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  capital  of  Turkey  and  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Boe- 
phorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  in  41^  0^  16^^  N.  lat.  and 
28''  59^  14^^  E.  long.  It  may  be  said  to  stand  upon  two 
promontories  rather  than  upon  two  continents,  since  the 
quarter  now  called  Galata  was  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
cadius  the  13th  Begion,  whereas  Eadikeui  (Chalcedon)  and 
Iskudar  or  Scutari  (Chrysopolis).  situated  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  have  been  always  distinct  cities.  The 
promontories  on  which  the  capital  lies  are  divided  the  one 
from  the  other  by  the  last  and  largest  of  those  inlets  which 
cut  the  western  shore  of  the  channel  known  as  the  Bos- 
phorus.  This  inlet  is  a  large  and  important  harbor,  run- 
ning from  east  to  north-west,  capable  of  floating  1200  ships. 
It  curls  up  in  a  course  of  little  more  than  four  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which,  joining  tlie  heights  on  either  side, 
seem  to  form  a  vast  amphitheatre,  till  it  meets  the  united 
volume  of  two  streams — the  Cydaris  and  Barbysus  of  the 
ancients — the  two  whelps  of  the  oracle, — 

"  Bless'd  they  who  make  that  sacred  town  their  home 
By  Pontius'  mouth  upon  the  shore  of  Thraoe, 
There  where  two  whelps  lap  up  the  ocean  foam, 
Where  hind  and  fish  find  pasture  at  one  place." 

This  peculiar  harbor  has  always,  by  reason  both  of  its 
form  and  its  fulness,  been  called  the  Uolden  Horn.  It  is 
"  like  a  stag's  horn,"  Strabo  says,  *'  for  it  is  broken  into 
wavy  creeks  like  so  many  branches,  into  which  the  fish 
f)elamys  {irtj?Mfjug)  running  is  easily  snared.''  In  former 
times  this  fish  was,  and  at  the  present  day  might  be.  a 
source  of  rich  revenue— ever  from  time  immemorial  rushing 
down  from  the  Sea  of  AzofiTand  the  Black  Sea,  and  when 
it  approaches  the  white  rock,  on  which  stands  the  Maiden's 
(miscalled  Leander's)  Tower,  glancing  ofi'  it,  and  shooting 
straight  into  the  Horn,  but  never  enriching  the  rival  city 
on  the  coast  of  Asia — Chalcedon,  "  the  City  of  the  Blind." 
If  the  figure  of  a  stag's  horn  resembles  the  harbor,  that 
of  an  ancient  drinking-horn  would  represent  the  general 
form  of  Constantinople  proper — the  Seraglio  point  being 
turned  inward  like  the  sculptured  moutli-piece.  On  this 
knot  the  Megarian  city  stood  gathered  about  its  Acropolis, 
and  occupying  the  easternmost  hill  on  the  verge  of  Europe. 
Constantine  aimed  at  building  his  new  canital,  after  tne 
old,  on  seven  hills;  his  wish  was  fuIfiUea — not  at  first 
however,  but  a  century  after  its  dedication,-T-and4|e4wi^ed> 
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U  to  be  in  name,  as  in  foundaaon,  a  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  city.  But  it  is  the  founder,  not  the  modei|  that  is 
commemorated  in  the  name  CkmsianUnapief  while  its  desig- 
nation as  "  New  Borne  "  linsers  nowhere  but  in  the  official 
language  of  Uie  Ortliodox  Eastern  Church.  Its  Turkish 
name  of  Istamboul,  or  Stamboul,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
ef  the  Greek  words  elc  t^  ir6hv.  About  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  corrupted  by  a  fiuiatical  fancy  into 
Islambol,  or  the  city  of  Istion.  Like  the  name,  the  em- 
blem also  of  the  city  was  adopted  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Ottomans.  The  crescent  and  star  formed  its  device  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  is  found  on  Byzantine  coins  and  on 
the  statues  of  Hecate.  So  the  body-guard  of  the  Sultan 
retain  insignia  of  the  Varangian  Guard  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, of  which  traces  seem  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Oimea.  The  sign-manual  of  the  sultans,  rudely  repre- 
senting a  left  hand,  originated  with  the  action  of  a  sultan 
who  is  said  to  have  signed  with  a  bloody  hand  a  treaty 
with  the  republic  of  Bi^sa. 

Under  Constantine,  who  founded  it  on  the 
MdS  Cott-  *^^«  ^^  Byj&antium  (g.  v.),  the  city  was  more 
■tantine.       than  doubled.    His  forum  was  fixed  on  the 

second  hill ;  the  walls  were  extended  till  a  new 
inclosure  was  made,  which  spanned  the  peninsula  from 
about  the  end  of  the  old  bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Biver 
Lycus  in  Vlanffa  Bostan;  the  line  of  his  walls  was  not 
direct,  but  made  a  compass  round  the  Polyandrion,  or 
Hereon.  ^  It  is  said  that  40,000  Goths  were  employed  in 
first  raising  and  afterwards  manning  these  works;  the 
seven  gates  separated  tlie  eight  cohorts,  each  of  6000  men. 
Being  Arians.  the  Goths  were  allowed  no  room  within  the 
city  which  tney  made  safe  for  the  Orthodox,  but  had 
assigned  to  them  a  auarter  outside,  which  was  called, 
either  from  several  columns  or  from  the  one  of  Constan- 
tine that  stood  thereabout,  Exokionion  (the  region  without 
the  columns),  and  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of  the  quarter 
were  styled  Exokumita.  So  noble  was  this  hodjr  or  guild 
accounted  among  their  countrymen,  tliat  many  illustrious 
Goths  were  enrolled  in  it, — with  otliers,  the  kings  of  Italy. 
In  the  course  of  time,  after  Anastasius  had  drawn  a  longer 
iine  of  defences  higher  up,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Dercon  on  the  Euxine  to  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis,  and 
many  of  the  Gothic  cohorts  were  called  away  to  defend 
these  fortifications,  the  meaning  of  the  name  was  by  de- 
grees forgotten,  until  it  was  changed  into  Hexe-Kionia,  or 
Bexe-Marmora  (six  marble  columns) ;  and  at  last  this  cor- 
rupt form  was  rendered  literally  by  the  new  occupants  in 
their  tongrue  AUi-Mermcr  (six  columns),  which  name  re- 
mains to  the  present  day.  As  this  is  a  landmark  showing 
the  limit  of  Constantine's  walls  on  the  south,  another  sign 
is  extant  bearing  witness  to  their -extent  on  the  norm. 
This  is  a  mosque,  once  a  church,  which  is  visible  from  the 
Golden  Horn.  Its  Turkish  name,  Kahireh,  or  Ealirieh, 
is  thought  to  have  been  formed  into  a  resemblance  of  that 
«f  the  capital  of  Sgypt  from  the  Greek  x^pf^  The  mon- 
astery to  which  this  church  of  the  Saviour  belonged  was 
Uov^  T^  X^H^^y  or,  as  we  sav,  "  in  the  fields."  This  was 
an  ancient  establishment,  and  its  church,  the  oldest  church 
in  the  city,  dates  from  the  3d  century.  Hither  were  brought, 
and  entombed  in  sarcophagi,  the  remains  of  St.  Baby  las 
and  two  other  martyrs  who  suffered  under  Decius  in  the 
persecution  of  250  A.  d.  At  the  bc^nning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  Goths,  being  pressed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns  out 
•f  their  settlements  below  the  Balkan,  flocked  towards  Con- 
stantinople to  join  their  countrymen  there  and  find  refuge 
in  its  suburbs.  It  then  became  necessary  to  entrench  this 
-«^^  extra-mural  camp.    Accordingly  in  412,  under 

TiMoaoBian   xheodosius  II.,  the  firet  Theodosian  wall  was 

raised  by  the  prefect  Anthemius ;  and  in  447  a 
second  was  added  by  the  prefect  Cyrus  Constantinus,  who 
advanced  the  fosse,  and  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  it  formed 
an  artificial  terrace  between  two  lines  of  defence.  The 
Gk)ths  were  long  subjected  to  exclusion  from  tlie  city ;  Jus- 
tinian exempte(i  the  Exocionites,  indeed,  from  the  penal- 
ties which  he  exacted  from  all  other  Arians  in  the  empire, 
but  reauired  them  still  to  meet  for  public  worship  outside 
the  walls.  Some  monuments  to  members  of  the  body  of 
FadtrcUif  found  outside  the  fifth  gate,  and  perhaps  the  name 
Cerco-porta,  a  memento  of  their  round  church,  or  one  of 
their  circular  forts,  may  mark  tlie  residence,  as  they  inti- 
mate the  heresy,  of  the  noble  guards  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
Axianism  had  aied  out  when  this  body  was  reinforced  by 
the  Varangians— Anglo-Danes— in  the  Hth  century;  ac- 


cordingly, it  is  not  surprising  to  recognise  in  a  Bvxantine 
church  in  a  quarter  called  Bogdan-Serai,  within  the  walls 
on  tlie  fifth  hill,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Aagustine^ 
founded  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  who  fled  from  the  I^ormans 
to  take  service  under  the  Greek  emperor.  It  is  maintained 
that  most  of  the  numbers  distinguishing  the  cohorts  atf- 
tached  to  the  several  regions  and  walls  remain  to  this  day, 
as  Deuteron,  Triton,  Pempton,  and  Hebdomon.  Upon  the 
completion  of  these  Theodosian  walls  there  q^^^. 
ensued  a  double  arrangement  of  gates ;  town- 
gates,  communicating  with  the  public  roads,  alternated 
with  military  gates  wnich  opened  upon  the  terraces  only. 
These  town-gates,  to  the  number  of  seven,  communicated 
with  the  seven  gates  of  Constantine's  wall  each  by  a  hroad 
street,  which  separated  the  oohoits  and  their  quarters. 
These  gates  were  opened  in  peace  but  shut  in  time  of  war, 
and  then  the  bridges  connectiuff  them  with  the  country 
roads  and  crossine  the  fosse  in  m>nt  were  taken  down  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  military  gates  had  no 
such  bridges  leading  from  them ;  they  served  only  to  give 
egress  to  that  part  of  the  garrison  which  was  required  to 
work  the  engines  of  war  planted  upon  the  terraces  ontside 
and  below.  The  city  gates  in  the  Theodosian  walls  had  for 
the  most  part  the  same  names  as  the  gates  in  Uie  wall  of 
Constantine  whidi  corresponded  to  them — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  were  styled  **  New."  Thus  the  gate  *"  Bons- 
sion,"  so  named  from  the  "demus"  of  the  "Beds,"  in  the 
latter,  answered  to  the  ''New"  Boussion  in  the  former. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  existing  gate  is  to  this  day 
called  Yeni  Eapu  {New  sate)  as  well  as  Medamek  Eapusi 
(gate  of  the  Dervishes).  The  mite  of  Adrianople  (Edreneh 
Kapusi)  was  formerly  that  of  Polyandridn,  and  took  its 
title  from  the  corresponding  gate  m  the  wall  of  Constan- 
tine, called  so  because  it  sto^  near  the  Polyandrion  or 
Hereon  adjoining  it,  which  was  attached  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles ;  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  mosque 
of  Mahomet  the  conqueror  (Mehmedien). 

The  landward  walls  of  Constantinople  bear  marks  of 
the  labor  of  manv  hands,  and  represent  different  and 
distant  epochs.^    l*heir  construction  is  unique.    If  the 

1  At  WTeral  points  these  walls  have  been  repaired  and  restored, 
and  display  the  names  of  "rots  oonstracteurs "  from  Theodosius  to 
John  PslKoloeus.  Tbey  may  be  described  roughly  as  four  lines 
drawn  across  the  promontory  which  they  inclose  for  the  distance  of 
about  four  English  miles,  and  knotted  at  each  end  into  a  citadel. 
The  work  at  each  extremity  is  more  recent  than  what  int«rrene»- 
that  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  to  this  day  almost  perfect ;  and  the 
fsolden  Gate  remains  with  its  flanking  towers  of  marble,  mnch  as  it 
appeared  in  the  6th  century,  and  fronted  by  the  smaller  arch  which 
has  generally  appropriated  tne  name.  Of  the  Ave  towers  at  the  other 
end  near  the  (lolden  Horn  some  remains  exist,  viz.,  the  tower  of 
Anema  and  that  of  Isaac  Angelus.  On  the  north  side  the  wall  of 
Theodosius  breaks  off  at  the  palace  of  the  Hebdomon,  and  the  contin- 
uous fosse  ceases  where  a  later  line  has  been  thrown  out  with  msssiTe 
towers— this  is  the  wall  of  Heracilus,  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
to  protect  the  imperial  quarter  of  Blachernee,  containing  the  oalsoe 
of  that  name  ana  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  SimUarly  a  second  wall 
was  constructed  to  cover  the  church  of  St.  Nicolss,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  the  Armenian,  whence  it  Is  called  the  Leontine  wall.  This  line  of 
defence,  long  impregnable,  withstood  siege  after  siege  till  the  new 
artillery  made  three  great  breaches—the  first  between  TekfuivSersI 
and  Edreneh  Kapusi ;  the  second  near  the  ilflh  military  gat^-that 
of  Charislus,  in  tne  valley  of  the  Lycus;  and  the  third  between  Se- 
lymbria gate  and  Mevlaneh  gate. 

The  walls  on  the  western  or  land  side  of  the  city  are  eooaected 
with  the  continuous  line  which  defended  it  on  the  two  sides  thiA 
face  the  water,  and  which,  with  a  few  breaks,  is  still  standing.   That 

Eart  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Golden  Horn  is  varied  in  Balsta 
y  the  insertion  of  an  arch,  still  preserving  a  Victory,  and  by  a  pier 
now  lying  far  back  on  the  strand;  built  first  by  Zeno,  itdispUysoa 
its  successive  towers  the  names  of  Michael  and  Theophilus.  Hie 
other  part  which  turns  the  point  shows  the  same  nam^  butdiilbn 
widely  here  and  there  in  construction  from  the  portions  across  tbe 
land  and  by  the  Horn,  being  formed  so  as  to  receive  the  beating  et 
the  waves  indirectly,  and  strengthened  with  shafts  of  marble  so  as 
to  resist  most  effectually  the  corrosive  action  of  sea- water.  Thii 
contrivance  is  especially  to  be  noticed  between  Vlanga  and  Aho^ 
Kapusi,  and  shows  the  foresight  of  the  buUders;  the  great  tower 
which  locks  the  sea-wall  with  the  land  walb  is  one  mass  of  marbis 
— on  the  other  hand  the  land  walls  are  constructed  for  the  most  part 
of  marble  or  stone  and  brick  alternately,  to  reabt  more  easily,  sin 
has  been  supposed,  shocks  of  earthquake.  In  tracing  the  course  of 
the  sea-wall  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  Seven  Towers,  the  sites  of  all 
and  tbe  ruins  of  some  of  the  following  places  have  been  noted  In 
order  .'—the  Orphanotrophaeuro ;  the  churches  of  St.  Demetrius,  St 
Barbara,  and  the  Hodegetria:  the  PorU  Garea  (corrupted  into  Kara^ 
capu)  beyond  the  palace  and  harbor  of  Boucoleon  :  the  imperial  pal- 
ace; the  Porphyrv  Chamber  (the  origin  of  the  epithet  •*  born  in  the 
purpie") ;  the  natace  of  Hormiadas ;  the  churches  of  Sts.  Sergias  and 
Bacchus;  the  Portus  Julian  us  and  Sophianus,  now  Caterga  Limaa, 
with  the  Sophiana  Palace ;  the  Contoscalium,  Koum-Capn ;  tbe  har- 
bor of  Theodosius— outer  and  inner— now  a  garden  called  Vlanga 
Bostan,- its  mouth  flanked  by  two  noble  towers  Joined  by  a  ^'_5*^ 
fore  the  last  siege ;  the  harbor  of  ^milianus :  St.  John  of  the  otih 
dium ;  and  at  last  the  citadel  called  Heptapyrglon,  the  Seven  Toweit 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walla  is  about  19  mllee. 
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ooter  defence  of  die  Iobm  is  reckoned  they  are  qnadruple; 
the  two  inner  lines  are  furnished  with  a  series  of  towers, 
the  smaller  below,  the  lai^r  abore — round,  octagonal,  or 
square — at  about  50  feet  apart.  As  the  gaunt  array  of 
castles  droops  into  the  valley,  or  seems  to  climb  the  hill 
beyond,  one  may  decipher  some  of  its  now  obscure  inscrip- 
tioDs  on  marble  or  in  tile  woris  (one  seems  to  be  a  prayer 
to  Christ),  and  wonder  at  the  contrivance  which  app«us 
to  defy  a  natural  law.  The  great  ditch,  now  a  productive 
vegetable  garden,  is  dividea  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ments or  open  dstems,  which  used  to  be  filled  with  water 
brought  bj  pipes,  carried  along  each  partition  wall,  and 
ftumishiiig  the  supply  from  cisterns  from  within  and  with- 
out the  dty. 

Equally  remarkable  with  these  fortifications  is  the  sys- 
tem of  large  dstems,  which  are  said  to  have  furnished 
water  to  1,000,000  men  during  four  months ;  they  were  a 
necessity  to  a  city  subject  to  perpetual  assault.  One  seems 
to  have  been  annexed  to  every  considerable  monastery  and 
palace-~imperial  and  patrician.  They  may  be  reckoned 
the  more  andent  portion  of  the  dty,  which  is  thus  subter- 
raneous ; — ^for  while  the  buildings  above  around  are  scarcely 
any  of  theni,  in  the  condition  now  visible,  older  than  the 
time  of  Justinian,  the  dstems  that  can  be  distinffubhed  date 
from  the  times  of  Arcadius,  Theodoeius,  and  Gonstantine. 

Mtrui  "^^^  position  assigned  to  the  old  imperial 

pSte«k  pt^lAce  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of  the  mosque 
of  Ahmeid,  which  adjoins  the  Hippodrome.  It 
was  not  one  large  edifice,  but  a  scattered  group  of  build- 
ings within  gardens,  spreading  to  the  Hippodrome  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  sea-shore;  the  northern- 
most point  of  its  inclosure  reached  the  site  occupied  now 
by  the  fountain  of  Ahmed  III.,  then  by  the  Geranion. 
This  palace  was  gradually  abandoned  after  tlie  12th  cen- 
tury for  that  of  Blachenue  within  the  Horn.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  by  the  Augusteum — 
the  square  in  which  stood  the  statue  of  Justinian  looking 
towards  Persia,  the  Milliarium,  and  among  other  monu- 
ments the  column  that  bore  the  silver  statue  of  the  Empress 
Eudoxia,  which  occasioned  the  remonstrances  of  St.  Cnrys- 
ostom.  Mahomet  II.  built  hi?  new  palace  (the  seraglio) 
on  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  about  which  ancient  Byzan- 
tium had  clustered,  a  situation  spedally  favorable  to  hb 
purpose,  as  it  afforded  the  combined 'advantages  of  a  lovely 
prospect,  a  perfect  retreat  from  the  noise  of  the  dtv  and  a 
ndlity  for  observing  all  the  movements  in  the  harbor.  In 
erecting  it  he  followed  the  three  divisions  of  the  palace  of 
the  Bvzantine  emperors — (1)  the  Chaice,  the  defensive  part 
held  by  the  guards ;  (2)  the  Daphncj  which  touched  the 
Hippodrome  and  was  used  for  receptions;  and  (3)  the 
private  chambers  occupied  by  the  imperial  household.  The 
three  oorrfesuonding  portions  of  the  Ottoman  palace  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  several  ^ates: — (1)  Babi  Houmatoumf 
the  Imperial  Gate,  opening  into  the  court  of  the  Janissa- 
ries |  (2)  OrkhKapusi,  Middle  Gate,  in  which  the  sultan 
receives  on  high  festivals ;  and  (3)  Babi  Saadeif  Gate  of 
Felicity,  where  he  formerly  received  ambassadors.  Of  late 
years  the  sovereign  has  resided  in  winter  at  Dolma-bak- 
cheh,'or  Tcheragan ;  in  summer  at  Begler-beg  on  the  Asi- 
atic shore,  or  at  some  inland  kiosk. 

The  main  streets  of  the  Stamboul  of  the  pres- 
Oujline  of  ent  day  follow  the  lines  of  the  dty  of  Gonstan- 
d^.^™  tine ;  thus  the  tramway,  which  turns  from  the 
New  Bridge  towards  Serai  Bouraou,  upon  reach- 
ing the  platform  of  St.  Sophia,  enters  upon  the  direction 
of  the  Miai7  (M^  middle  street),  now  called  Divan  Yoli. 
The  M4ae  parted  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  one  went 
to  the  gate  Boassion,  or  new  gate,  the  other  to  the  Polyan- 
drion.  On  the  north  of  the  middle  street  one  branch  passed 
along  the  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn  from  the  place  where 
the  railway  station  is,  and  issued  at  the  gate  Xylocircus 
near  Balata.  On  the  south,  another  street  passed  through 
the  two  Golden  Gates.  These  three  main  lines  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  smaller  tortuous  streets  by  their  adorn- 
ment as  well  as  by  their  breadth.  They  were  bordered  by 
rows  or  covered  ways  and  arcades  called  i/i/SoAot,  some  of 
them  doable,  with  pavements  above,  decorated  with  stat- 
nes,  Ac.  A  few  traces  of  the  enAoli  still  remain  in  sihi, 
just  as  there  are  fragments  of  the  ancient  basaars,  khans, 
and  baths.  Imperial  gates  dosed  the  lines  of  these  prin- 
dpal  thorough&res. 

The  following  b  an  outline  of  the  modem  dty,  divided 
aooording  to  the  seven  hilb  and  the  intervening  valleys. 


On  the  1st  hill,  the  most  easterly,  are  situated  the  remains 
of  the  Seraglio,  former  palace  of  the  Ottoman  sultans;  the 
great  church-mosque  St.  Sophia;  St.  Irene;  the  imperiai 
mint;  the  Atmeidan  (Hippodrome),  with  three  of  its  numer- 
ous monuments  remaining;  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  Ac. 
Along  the  1st  valley  are  traced  the  walls  of  the  Sei^Iio 
on  the  west,  made  up  of  ancient  materials,  and  the  BM 
Ali  or  Sublime  Porte.  The  tramway  rans  along  thb  val- 
ley. On  the  2d  hill  stands  the  Bumt  Column,  that  of 
Gonstantine  the  Great  (which  stood  in  the  centre  of  hia 
forum,  and  under  which  are  said  to  be  the  instraments  of 
the  Cradfixion  and  a  Palladium  of  Troy),  and  the  Mosque 
of  Osman.  The  2d  valley  b  occupied  by  basaars,  sev- 
eral khans,  and  the  roost^ne  of  Valideh  Sultan,  or  Yent 
Jami,  overlooking  the  bridge  and  the  head  of  the  tram- 
way. On  the  3d  hill  are  the  Seraskierat  (War  Office)  on 
the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Byzantines  and  the  forum 
of  Theodosius;  the  fire-tower,  and  the  mosaue  of  Suli- 
man.  Along  the  3d  vallev  is  carried  the  Aqueduct  of 
Valens,  built  out  of  the  walb  of  Chalcedon  destroyed  for 
the  dtizens*  rebellion ;  near  it  b  At-Bazar  (horse-market). 
On  the  4th  hill  rises  the  mosque  of  Mahomet  II.,  where 
stood  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  the  church  of 
the  Pantocrator.  South  of  this  mosque,  in  a  garden,  ia 
seen  Kiz-tash,  the  Maiden's  Column,  or  column  of  Mar- 
cian,  once  that  of  Venus.  On  the  5th  hill  follows  the 
mosque  of  Selim,  on  the  edge  of  a  large  open  cbtera^ 
south  of  which  b  the  covered  cbtem  of  ^cadius.  Below 
on  the  north  lies  the  Phanar  (so  named  from  a  lighthouse), 
the  Greek  quarter  which  reaches  to  the  Golden  Hom. 
Thb  divbion  indudes  the  church  of  the  Patriarchate,  the 
great  school  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  church-mosque 
Fetiyeh  Jamisi  (Pammacaristou),  and  the  church  of  the 
Mouffob  (Mougloutissa).  The  6th  hill  b  dbtinguished 
by  the  palace  of  the  Hebdomon,  with  its  coronation 
hall,  built,  it  b  said,  by  Gonstantine  I.,  and  known  vul- 
garlv  as  Tekfur-Serai — palace  of  the  lord  (tov  Kvpiov).  At 
its  foot  appears  the  church-mosque  Kahneh,  or  Ks^hireh,. 
formerly  Monetes  Choras  (Mom)  t^  x^P^)-  Below  thb  hill^ 
the  quarter  called  Balata  from  Palatium,  now  occupied  b^ 
Jews,  follows  the  Phanar,  then  the  andent  suburb  of  Blach- 
eroae.  Here  are  seen  some  remains  of  the  Pentapjrgion^ 
— ^five  towers  used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire  as  a 
political  prison.  Thb  quarter  b  succeeded  by  £yonb^ 
celebrated  for  its  mosque — which  no  Christian  may  enter — 
and  for  its  cemetery.  In  this  quarter,  after  Greek  prece- 
dent, the  sovereign  b  invested.  On  the  hill  near,  in  the 
Cosmidion,  the  first  crasaders  pitched  their  tents.  The 
7th  hill  b  to  be  looked  for  in  the  most  southern  comer  of 
the  city.  It  b  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  the  political  prison  of  the  sultans.  It  is  isolated 
by  the  River  Lycus. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Constant!- 
nople  by  far  the  most  important  b  the  Mosque  w>pms- 
of  St.  Sophia,  or  Aya  Sofia  Jamisif  which  ranks  as  perhapa 
the  finest  example  of  the  Byzantine  style.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  nobler  spedmens  of  GK)thic  architecture, 
it  presents  from  the  outside  an  uncouth  and  dbpropor* 
tionate  appearance,  even  the  effect  of  its  unusual  dimen- 
sions being  destroyed  by  its  lack  of  symmetry.  But 
within  the  vbitor  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
bold  span  of  the  arches,  and  the  still  lK>lder  sweep  of 
the  dome,  while  hb  eye  b  at  once  bewildered  and 
charmed  by  the  rich,  if  not  altogether  harmonious  va* 
riety  of  decoration,  from  the  many-colored  pillars  down 
to  the  mosaics  and  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  The  dome 
b  raised  at  the  centre  180  feet  above  the  ground,  and  has 
a  diameter  of  107  feet;  its  curve  b  so  slight  that  the 
depth  is  only  46  feet,  and  round  the  rim  it  is  relieved  br 
a  row  of  forty  windows.  The  arrangement  of  the  buila- 
iug  may  be  understood  from  the  plan  on  page  273 ;  and 
the  magnificent  volumes  of  Foesati  and  Salzenburg  fur- 
nish all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  wav  of  views  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  interior.  The  nrst  stone  of  St. 
Sophia,  or  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  was  laid  in 
532  on  the  site  of  several  successive  churches  of  the  same 
name,  tlie  first  of  which  had  been  erected  by  Constantino  the 
Great.  Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidonis  of  Miletus  were 
the  architects  employed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  at  whose 
command  the  enterprise  was  commenced.  No  fewer  than 
10,000  workmen  are  said  to  have  been  engaged  under 
the  direction  of  100  master  builders ;  and  when  the  worik 
was  completed  it  had  cost  the  imperial  treasury  about 
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£1,000,000.  The  principal  material  of  the  walla  was 
brick,  but  the  whole  interior  was  lined  with  coatlj  mar- 
bles; and  to  add  to  its  splendors  the  temples  of  the  an- 
cient gods  at  Heliopolis  and  Ephesus,  at  Delos  and  Baal- 
bec,  at  Athens  and  Cyzicus,  were  plundered  of  their 
columns.  To  render  the  dome  as  light  as  possible  it  was 
constructed  of  pumice-stone  and  Bhodian  oricks,  and  to 
secure  the  building  from  the  ravages  of  fire  no  wood  was 
employed  except  for  the  doors.  Not  long  after  its  com- 
pletion the  dome  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was 
repaired  bj  Isidore,  the  grandson  of  the  original  archi- 
tect. In  1453  Mahomet  converted  the  church  into  a 
mosque,  and  since  that  date  numerous  minor  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  less  essential  parts  of  the  building. 


CdqfcIi- 


A  prettj  complete  restoration  was  effected  in  1847-49  by 
Fossati,  who  found  that  the  weight  of  the  dome  was  too 

§reat  for  the  supporting  walls,  threatening  the  whole  with 
estruction.^ 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  church-moeques, 
besides  St.  Sophia,  are  the  following: — (1)  Kvr 
tchxik  Aya  Sophia,  the  original  model  of  the  great 
church.  It  was  built  for  Justinian  before  his  acoeBsion, 
and  dedicated  to  martyrs  of  his  own  Illyrian  race— S& 
Sergius  and  Bacchus.  The  lower  stage  is  the  original 
fabric  Here,  according  to  Mahometan  tradition,  Messiah 
appeared  among  the  worshippers.  (2)  PcaUocroior  (the 
Almighty),  now  Zeirek  Jamisi,  a  triple  church  of  the 
Comneni.    Its  monastery  became  the  headquarters  of  the 


18.  MoMue  of  Mahomet  II. 

14.  Kls  Tub  (Columa  of  Mar- 


cian). 

15.  Mosque  of  Selim. 

16.  Cistern  of  Arcadias. 

17.  Column  of       Do. 

18.  Emer-ahor  Jamisi  (St.  John 

of  the  Studium). 

19.  Moitque  of  Exi  Marmora. 

20.  Kahireh  Jamisi  (Church  of 

the  Saviour). 

21.  St.  Mary  of  Blachemn. 

22.  Blachernie  Palace. 


1.  St.  Sophia. 

2.  Mink 
8.  St.  Irene. 

4.  Atmeidan  (Hippodrome). 
0.  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed. 

6.  fiabl  Humaioum. 

7.  Babl  All  (Sublime  Porte). 

8.  Mosoue  of  SulUn  Osman. 
8.  Porphyry  Column  (Burnt  Col- 
umn). 

10.  Seraskierat  (War  Office). 
IL  Mosque  of  Valideh  SulUn. 
VL  Kutchak  Aya  SophU  (Little 
SophU). 

Latins  in  the  13th  century.  (3)  St.  John  of  the  Studiun^— 
Emer-ahor — a  basilica.  Here  was  tlie  famous  monastery 
of  Acoemeti  (watchers)  and  a  school  of  church  poets.  (4) 
The  Oiureh  of  the  Savwvr^  with  the  monastery  of  tlie  Choi-a, 
as  being  not  only  iv  ry  x^P9  ("in  the  fields,")  but  ^  x^P^ 
Tuv  ^6vT<jv  (the  land  of  the  living),  a  gem  of  beauty  still, 
even  in  its  decay,  rich  with  mosaic  of  the  14th  century  of 
a  style  purer  and  more  refined  than  that  which  is  more 
often  seen  and  admired  at  Bavenna  and  Palermo.  In  this 
church,  alternately  with  the  Hodegetria,  was  kept  the  Holy 
Robe  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  wont  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession when  the  walls  were  threatened,  and  witli  which 
the  patriarch  Pholius  ia  said  to  have  scared  away  tlie  first 
Russian  fleet  wliich  came  against  the  city  down  the  Bos- 

Shorus  in  the  9th  century.     (5)  Pammaearistou — Fetiyeh 
amisL    The  Greek  patriarcli  moved  hither  from  the 


28.  Mosque  of  Suliman. 

24.  Ck)lumn  of  Tbeodoslui. 

25.  Naral    Building    Baain 

Barracks. 

26.  NsTal  HospiUL 

27.  English  Embassy. 

28.  German       Do. 
20.  Dutch  Do. 


and 


30.  French 
81.  Swedish 
32.  Russian 
83.  Austrian 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


84.  GalaU  Palaoe. 


86.  Crimean  Memorial  Church. 
86.  DiTan  Haneh  (Admiralty). 

Gatb. 

A.  Edreneh  KapuaL 

B.  Top  KapusL 

a  Yeni  Kapu  or  MerlaDeh  Ks- 
pusL 

D.  Selymbria  KapuaL 

E.  Yedi  Kouleh  Kaposi  (Srren 

Towers). 

F.  Golden  Gate. 


Chorch  of  the  Holy  Apostles  which  had  been  assigned  him. 
One  dome  of  this  church  is  still  full  of  mosaic  work. 
The  mosques  of  Constantinople  are  reckoned  variously 

1  The  churches  of  Constantinople  in  1202  were,  according  to  Al- 
berich.  500.  Of  more  than  60  the  remains  or  the  sites  hare  beeo 
identified.  Six  of  these  are  in  the  possession  of  Christians,— firs 
being  held  by  the  Greeks  and  one  oy  the  Armenians.  The  flrs 
churches  are  (1)  Mougloutissa  (Mongolian);  (2)  St.  George  of  the  Or- 
press  in  Psamathia;  (3)  the  Ayasma  (holy  well)  of  St.  Mary  in  Blacb- 
ern»:  (4)  the  Ayasma  of  the  Sleep  of  St.  Mary,  between  the  mosques 
Zeirek  and  Vefa ;  (5^  the  Ayasma  of  St.  Therapos  (a  Cyprian  martyr) 
in  the  Seraglio  wall  near  Pasha  Kapusi.  The  church  indicated  u 
given  to  the  Armenians  is  Perioleptou  (Soulou  Monastir).  Possibly 
another  church  similarly  transferred  might  be  named,  in  Balata,  to 
which  a  monastery  was  annexed.  Three  other  churctufs,  thooeh  ooi 
turned  into  moiiques.  hare  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christiana 
—St.  Irene,  Sts.  Kicolas  and  Augustine,  and  St.  Juliana.  In  the  sea- 
wall of  the  Seraslio  gardens  Is  the  eastern  entrance  of  another 
church— perhaps  St  George  of  the  Mangana;  to  the  north,  is  the 
Ayasma  of  the  SaTiour. 
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MMOMi.  ^™  ^^  ^  ^^*  meqidg  (chapels)  inclnded. 
Manj  of  them  retain  the  materials  as  well  as  oc- 
capT  the  sites  of  ancient  churches.  The  great  moeqae  of 
Saliman  was  chiefly  built  of  the  remains  of  the  church  of 
8l  Enphemia  at  Chalcedon,  where  the  fourth  (Ecumenical 
GouDcu  was  held,  451.  This  church  stood  above  the  valley 
of  Haidar-Pasha,  near  Kadikeni ;  an  ayasma  belonging  to 
it  stands  near  the  railwav  terminus  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  imperial  mosques,  that  of  Eyoub  Included, 
are  nine  in  number.  Most  of  them  stand  on  high  ground ; 
and,  with  the  harmonious  contrast  of  dome  and  minaret, 
they  offer  to  the  eye  a  more  pleasing  view  than  the  Chris- 
dan  churches  of  the  past.  The  hills  may  be  counted  as 
these  lordly  structures  follow  in  stately  order,  and  the 
monuments  of  Osman,  Suliman,  Mahomet,  and  Selim  seem 
to  repeat  the  form  fixed  on  the  first  hill  by  the  architects 
of  Justinian ;  and  on  high  festivals  their  soaring  minarets, 


A.  Aocient  SacriMty. 

B.  Ancient  BapiUtery . 
C  The  Side  Ualleries. 
D.  The  Four  Minarets. 

£.  F.  let   and   2d   Porch  or 
Narthex. 


Plan  uf  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 


Q.  Front  Gallery. 

H.  Formerly  the  Emperor's  and 

Patriarch's  seata. 
I.  The  Mihrab,  where  the  Koran 

ialcent. 
K.  Formerly  the  Altar. 

I  airy  than  the  campaniles  of  the  West,  and  beaming 
with  festoons  of  light,  shine  out  like  beacons  over  the 
neighboring  waters. 

^^  OalcUa  and  Pern, — Along  the  north  shore  of 

uhdF^ra.  ^^®  Golden  Horn  spreads  the  quarter  known 
as  Oalata,  rising  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
including  the  massive  tower  which  crowns  it.  fieyond 
and  above  Galata,  Pera  stretches  forward  along  the  ridge 
that  runs  parallel  with  the  shore.  Both  these  quarters 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chrbtians,  native  and  foreign. 
Oalata  is  the  seat  of  commercial  establishmentn,  Pera 
that  of  the  diplomatic  bodies.  At  the  foot  of  the  preat 
tower  of  Oalata  is  gathered  a  cluster  of  English  insti- 
tutions,— the  consulate,  consular  court,  consular  prison, 
seamen's  hospital,  post-ofilce,  and  sailors'  home.  Sev- 
oal  institutions,  native  and  foreign,  have  been  estab- 
lished of  late  years  in  Pera.  The  main  street  which  con- 
nects these  two  quarters  winds  up  from  the  outer  bridge. 
A  little  beyond  the  Municipality  House  it  is  crowed  by 
another  near  the  point  where  it  separates  the  Russian 
Embassv  from  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre ;  hence  the  Greek 
name  of  Pera  ^Tovpodpdiuov  (the  cross  roads).  This  street, 
fiaing  tortuously  from  above  Tophaneh,  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  track  of  Manomef  s  fleet  of  boats,  which 
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were  rolled  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  then  down  on 
the  other  side  to  the  inlet  below  Kassim-Pasha,  on  the 
edffe  of  which  the  Divan-Haneh  (Admiralty)  now  stands. 
Before  reaching  the  point  of  intersection  this  street, 
called  Koumbamji  Sokak  (street  of  bombardiers),  passes  be- 
side the  elegant  English  Church  (Crimean  memorial  church) 
which  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Christ  Church  in 
1868.  The  great  tower  of  Galata,  like  that  of  the  Seraski- 
erat  (War  Office),  on  the  opposite  height  in  Stamboul,  is 
used  as  a  fire-tower.  In  the  times  of  Genoese  occupation  it 
was  the  main  castle  or  keep  of  the  town  ;  it  was  heightened, 
not  founded,  by  those  settlers  from  Italy.  The  original 
tower  was  built  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  by  the 
emperor  Anastasius  Dicorus.  Since  that  time  it  communi- 
cated with  another  huge  tower  (long  ago  destroyed),  which 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  terminus  of  the  Adrian- 
ople  Railway  in  Stamboul, — the  tower  of  Eugenius.    It  was 

Joined  to  this  tower  in  time  of  war  by  an  iron  chain 
aid  across  the  Golden  Horn  to  keep  out  enemies'  ships, 
while  a  similar  chain,  fastening  the  tower  of  Eugenius 
to  a  fort  replaced  now  by  the  Maiden's  tower  (mis- 
called Leander's),  barred  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus. 
From  the  tower  of  Galata  there  spread  out,  as  spokes 
from  an  axle,  some  three  or  four  lines  of  wall,  which 
ran  downward  till  they  met  on  the  right  the  line 
which  guarded  the  quays,  on  the  left  a  sweeping  line 
which  embraced  that  extension  of  the  town  wnich  had 
crept  along  the  shore  as  far  as  the  modem  Tophaneh. 
The  inner  line,  which  unequally  divided  the  quarter 
that  lies  between  the  bridges,  was  double.    Some  por- 
tions of  this  and  of  the  others  still  exist,  with  towers 
and  gateways;  but  of  the  numerous  tablets  visible 
upon  them  when  they  were  standing,  two  only  remain 
in  their  original  place.    Below  the  double  wall,  which 
gave  passage  to  troops  from  the  great  tower  to  the 
seaward  wall,  stands  the  remarkable  mosque  called 
Arabjamisi  (Saracen's  mosque).    Its  form  and  con- 
tents serve  as  a  record  of  the  history  of  Galata.    Its 
minaret,  unlike  the  minarets  of  Turkish  mosques,  is 
square,  recalling  the  Moorish  towers  of  Spain.^   Re- 
mains of  Genoese  monuments  on  its  floor  and  in  the 
outer  court  testify  to  its  Christian  use.    Originally  a 
Mahometan  place  of  worship,  it  is  not  orientated,  nor 
has  it  an  apsidal  termination.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  built  for  the  Arab  colony  that  lingered  here  since 
the  invasions  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs.    When 
Galata,  already  occupied  by  the  Genoese  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13th  century,  was,  from  motives  of 
gratitude  or  of  policy,  given  up  entirelv  to  that  colony 
of  daring  merchants  by  Michael  Palseologus  on  his  re- 
covery of  the  city  from  the  Latins,  this  mosque  became 
their  chief  church ;  but  when,  nearly  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  Ottoman  Turks  became  masters  of 
Constantinople,  it  reverted  to  its  first  purpose,  and 
Christian  worship  gave  way  to  Mahometan.    Besides 
the  great  tower  and  some  ruins  of  walls  and  towers, 
the  massive  blocks  of  building  that  are  now  banks 
and  merchants'  offices,  the  palace  of  the  |H)destJL,  the 
Lombard  church  known  as  Su  Benedict's,  which  la  - 
at  this  day  a  centre  of  French  philanthropic  and  relig- 
ious works,  are  existing  memorials  of  the  settlements  of 
those  Genoese  merchants,  the  active  and  successful  rival 
of  the  Pisans  and  Venetians, — whose  proper  quarters  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower  of  Eugenius,  now  within   the 
Seraglio    wall — and    the    ancestors    of   the    enterprising 
mercnants  of  later  times  who  are  known  and  respected 
as  the  Greeks  of  the  island  of  Scio.    The  names  Pera 
and    Galata   have  not    always    been    restricted  to  their 
present  limits.    Pera,  like  Peirea,  is  Greek,  designatinff  ^ 
the  region  over  the  water,  and  was  naturally  employed 
as  from  Constantinople  to  mark  that  quarter  of  the  city 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn.    The 
name  was  accordingly  first  given  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  town,  now  called  Galata  and  formerly  Syce  (the  fig- 
trees).    This  quarter  of  the  city  was  enlarged  and  adorned 
by  Justinian,  but  before  his  time,  under  Arcadius,  it  was 
reckoned   one  of   the  regions  of   Constantinople.      The 
ground   which  it  covered  seems  to  have   been  used  still 
earlier  as  a  cemetery  of  the  Christian  citizens,  and  corre- 
sponded thus  with  the  site  of  the  Seraskierat  in  Stamboul. 
on  the  third  hill,  which  heathen  monuments— discovered 
on  the  spot — show  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Byzantium.    As  all  Galata  was  in  former  timet 
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called  Pera,  so  Pera  seems  to  hare  been  sometimes  indaded 
in  Galata.  GalatarSerai,  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor of  Ghilata  (now  a  Franco-Turkish  lycenm),  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  Pera.  The  name  Galata,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discuspion,  appears  to  be  the  corruption 
of  the  Italian  Oalaits  (descent),  tlie  name  whereby  that 
quarter  of  an  Italian  seaport  town  is  known  which  spreads 
over  the  sloping  shore.  Until  a  few  years  ago  Galata  and 
Pera  were  separated  by  a  dry  moat.  This  has  lately  been 
filled  up  with  streets. 
Bridfes.  ^^^  bridges  of  boats  span  the  Golden  Horn 

and  unite  Galata  to  Stamboul.  The  inner  one, 
constructed  of  iron,  though  new,  has,  in  taking  the  place, 
adopted  the  name  of  a  former  bridge  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  is  still  called  the  Old 
Bridge.  It  stretciies  from  the  western  end  of  Galata  to  the 
quarter  on  the  Stamboul  side  which  is  called  Oun-Capou. 
The  outer  bridge  is  known  as  that  of  Karakeui,  as  it  ex- 
tends from  a  part  of  Galata  so  named,  and  also  as  the 
bridge  of  the  Valideli-Sultan,  because  the  opposite  end  of 
it  rests  on  the  shore  below  the  moeqne  of  the  Valideh- 
Sultan,  otherwise  Yeni  Jami,  or  the  new  mosque.  A  third 
bridge,  constructed  during  the  Crimean  war  between  Hass- 
keui  and  Aivan  Serai,  has  disappeared.  There  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  times  one  bridge — that  of  Justinian. 
The  bridge  built  by  Philip  of  Macedon  seems  to  have  crossed 
the  river  at  the  head  of  the  Horn. 
Climate.  '^^^  climate  of  Constantinople  is  generally 

healthy,  owing  to  the  position  of  thei  city,  its 
natural  drainage,  and  the  currents  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  the 
temperature  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  changes. 

It  is  true  of  the  capital,  as  of  the  country  at 
lat^.  I'^i?^)  ^h^t  no  point  is  so  hard  to  ascertain  as  the 

sum  total  of  tlie  inhabitants  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  its  parts.  Byzantius  in  1851  reckoned  the 
population  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  at  about  one  million, 
via.,— 500,000  Turks,  220,000  or  300,000  Greeks,  60,000  or 
120,000  Armenians,  70,000  Jews,  10,000  Franks,  and 
70,0<X)  miscellaneous.  Official  statistics  return  the  pop 
ulation  of  the  city  and  suburbs  as  not  exceeding  700,000  m 
1877. 
Education.        '^^^  Mahometan  public  schools  are  of  three 

classes:  (1)  The  primary  district  schools — Ma- 
halek — for  boys  and  girls  mixed  ;  (2)  for  boys,  the  provin- 
cial schools — Ruihdiyeh — of  a  higher  order ;  (3)  for  young 
men,  the  mosque  schools — Mcdresaeh, — a  sort  of  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  There  are  said  to  be  500  medressehs  in 
Stamboul  alone.  In  the  first  class  of  schools  are  taught  the 
Turkish  alphabet  and  the  reading  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic; 
in  the  second,  reading,  elements  of  writing,  principles  of 
arithmetic,  and  Turkish  geography  and  history;  in  the 
third,  besides  theology,  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  sometimes  the 
Persian  language.  The  age  of  entrance  into  the  first  is 
about  five  years:  into  the  second,  ten.  Most  lads,  on  leav- 
ing these  secondary  schools,  at  about  sixteen  vears  of  age, 
proceed  no  higher.  Besides  the  public  schools,  which  are 
open  to  all  Mahometan  youth  without  distinction,  there  are 
special  Government  schools.  The  five  chief  establishments 
are  the  military,  naval,  and  artillery  schools,  the  scliool  of 
military  engineering,  and  the  medical  school.  To  each  of 
these  is  annexed  a  preparatory  school — Idadiyek.  A  few 
other  special  schools  are  a  training-school  for  teachers  in 
the  Rushdiyehf  a  school  of  languages  for  translators,  and 
a  school  for  managers  of  woods  and  forests.  The  most 
important  institution  for  supplying  good  secondary  in- 
struction is  the  metropolitan  fyceum  of  Galata,  which  has 
generally  been  under  French  direction.  A  large  school 
for  orphans  of  difierent  nationalities  was  opened  some 
years  ago  near  the  mosque  of  Selim  in  Stamboul. 

Among  the  philanthropic  establishments  of  the  capital 
must  be  reckoned  the  ImareU,  intended  like  the  Greek 
Xenones  to  be  at  once  hospitals  and  poor-houses.  They 
are  attached  to  most  of  the  mosaues,  and  may  be  about 
300,  though  many  are  fallen  into  decay. 

The  bazaars  call  for  particular  notice.  They  are  large 
fire-proof  buildings,  lighted  from  above,  where  the  varied 
wares  of  the  city  are  retailed. 

The  city  numbers,  besides,  about  180  khans  (groups  of 
offices  and  store-houses  for  merchandise),  and  some  130 
ham  mams,  or  baths. 
Trade.  "^^^  trade  of  Constantinople  carried  on  now, 

as  under  the  Greek  empire,  by  foreigners,  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  specialty.    Its  harbor  is  a  convenient 


centre  to  many  lines  of  oommeroe,  sheep's  wool,  mohair, 
goat-skins,  grain,  Ac.,  being  transshippea  from  the  coasti 
of  Asia  ana  the  Black  Sea.  Great  improvementB  have 
been,  introduced  of  late.  Besides  the  steamers  which 
secure  communication  with  foreign  ports,  others  ply  be- 
tween the  city  and  its  suborlx'  on  the  Horn,  the  Bo^honH^ 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  streets,  though  ill  paved,  have  been  some 
of  them  enlarged,  and  many  on  the  Pera  side   b^ada 
are  lighted  with  gas ;  but  the  greatest  improve- 
ment of  all  is  the  formation  of  an  active  and  highly  dii- 
ciplined  fire-brigade. 

it  is  sometimes  Raid  that  modem  Constanti- 
nople, after  so  many  earthquakes  in  earlier  oen-  Aneioi 
turies,  and  conflagrations  in  all,  retains  few  menSk 
relics  of  the  past ;  but  several  monuments  have 
been  already  named,  and  others  might  be  added.  Tfacy 
are  most  numerous  about  the  Hippodrome — that  centra 
and  focus  of  the  city's  life,  and  theatre  of  its  revolutioiM^ 
its  festivities,  and  its  crimes.  Besides  the  reinains  of  six 
palaces,  five  columns  entire  or  in  fragments  are  pointed 
out — ^memorials  of  the  Ist,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  and 
associated  with  the  historical  names  of  Claudius  II.  and 
Constantino,  Theodosius  and  Arius,  Arcadias,  Eudoxia, 
Marcian,  and  Chrysostom.  Tombs  of  the  great  lie  about 
in  various  corners  and  courts.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  city  is  under 
ground, — that  besioes  the  ruins  or  remains  of  more  than 
20  churches,  and  of  the  colonnades  that  lined  the  streets  or 
divided  the  bazaars,  and  which  still  are  met  with  bv  the 
passenger  along  its  public  thoroughfares,  there  spread  out 
of  sight  beneath  his  feet  labyrinths  of  passages,  dstema, 
and  prisons  of  length  and  direction  unknown,  so  that  he 
may  be  said  to  walk  not  so  much  on  terra  firma  as  on  a 
continuous  rooC 

The  history  of  the  city  is  almost  a  record  of  Hlatorr. 
its  sieges.  About  100  years  after  its  enlarge- 
ment or  foundation  by  Constantine  the  Great  (330  A.  n.) 
began  that  series  of  assaults  by  sea  and  land  before  whidi 
it  gave  way  only  thrice,  when  its  gates  were  opened  to 
Dandolo,  Michael  Palseologus,  and  Mahomet  II.  Michael, 
by  the  aid  of  his  Varangians,  recovered,  200  years  before 
its  final  capture,  what  the  Lstins  had  held  nearly  60  years ; 
and  100  years  before  it  surrendered,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
profited  by  the  divisions  in  the  empire,  and  were  called 
into  the  east  of  Europe  as  the  followers  of  the  same  anti- 
Christian  standard  had  been  called  into  the  west,  till  the 
last  Constantine  fell  in  defending  the  city  which  the  first 
had  raised  and  named.  O)nstantinople  was  threatened  bj 
the  Huns  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  450;  by 
the  Huns  and  Slavs  in  that  of  Justinian,  553 ;  by  the  Pe> 
siansand  Avars  in  that  of  Heraclius,  626.  The  Arabs  be* 
sieged  it  in  three  difierent  expeditions.  They  came  under 
Sophian  in  668,  and  attacked  it  six  times,  once  every 
year  (672-679),  when  Constantine  Pogonatos  was  emperor. 
Leo  the  Isaurian  repelled  a  second  invasion  under  Mo»- 
lemeh  in  717.  They  were  finallv  led  bv  Haroun-al-Bashid, 
who  made  peace  with  Constantine  and  Irene  in  782.  The 
Russians  assailed  the  sea-walls  of  the  capital  four  timei 
from  865  to  1043,  in  the  reigns  of  Michael  III.  and  hif 
successors.  Romanus  Leoapenua,  who  beat  them  back 
when  they  were  come  down  the  second  time,  had  to  repel 
another  enemy — the  Hungarians — in  924.  It  was  not  Dy 
arms  but  by  the  treachery  of  Gilpracht,  the  leader  of  the 
German  guard,  that  Alexius  Coranenus  entered  one  of  the 
land-gates  and  seized  the  throne  (1081) ;  and  another 
Alexius,  with  his  father  Isaac  Angelus,  brought  the  Latins^ 
who  occupied  the  city  for  56  years,  after  the  two  si^es  of 
1203  and  1204,  until  Michael  Palasologus  embossed  hii 
name  as  conqueror  on  the  bronze  gates  of  St.  Sophia.  In 
the  15th  century  Constantinople  was  attacked  by  the  Turks 
twice;  under  Manuel  it  resisted  Aniurath  in  1422;  bat 
under  Constantine  Palseologus  it  yielded  to  Mahomet  in 
1453.  The  city  has  thus  been  often  the  aim,  rarely  the 
prize,  of  invasion. 

The  captures  of  the  city  by  the  Latins  and  the  Torb 
brought  loss  to  the  East  and  ^in  to  the  West.  In  an  age 
when  the  Goths  on  the  one  side  and  Arabs  on  the  other, 
had  ruined  traffic  elsewhere,  Constantinople  was  the  greats 
est  and  almost  the  only  oommercial  town  in  the  world, 
while  Greek  supremacy  at  sea  secured  a  flow  of  riches 
into  the  state ;  but  the  citizens  being  dispersed  during  the 
sixty  years  of  Latin  occupation,  all  commerce  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  cities  of  Italy.    To  that  Latin  conquest  is 
mainly  attributed  the  sudden  development  of  the  forma- 
dve  arts  in  the  Idth  century,  for  then  there  arose  more 
frequent  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians, 
and  many  Greek  artists  were  established  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially at  Venice,  Siena,  Pisa,  and  Florence.    In  like  man- 
ner the  (all  of  the  city  before  the  Turks  scattered  Greek 
launing  among  the  lAtin  and  Teutonic  races ;  when  Greek 
libraries  were  burnt  and  the  Greek  lan^age  proscribed, 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  sedulously  copied  by  the  monks 
of  Constantinople  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  century,  con- 
yeyed  the  text  into  Western  Europe;  the  overthrow  of 
the  capital  of  Greek  literature  synchronized  with  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  in  a  great  measure  caused  the  re- 
vival of  learning.    Since  that  last  siege  which  introduced 
the  Ottoman  rule,  the  city,  from  being  the  obiect,  became 
die  starting-point  of  invasion ;  for  long  ages  the  busy  hive 
of  science  and  art,  it  was  turned  into  a  swarming  nest  of 
hornets.    The  mausoleum  of  Haireddin  (Barbarossa)  at 
Beshiktash,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  is  a  memorial  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  Northern  States  of  Africa;  a  ruin,  be- 
neath the  Burnt  Column,  once  the  residence  of  Busbek,  in 
the  16th  century,  bears  witness  to  the.  privileges  and  the 
restraints  of  the  ambassadors  of  Germany ;  and  inscrip- 
tions left  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  Seven  Towers,  ranging 
in  date  from  1698  to  1800,  record  the  imprisonment  and  the 
liberation  or  death  of  captives,  Venetians,  French,  &&,  and 
die  obstinate  struggles  in  which  the  Ottomans  engaged  with 
thediJTerent  powers  of  Europe.    The  last  European  ambas- 
sador imprisoned  there  was  Le  Brun,  envoy  of  the  French 
republic ;  he  was  thrown  in  on  the  news  of  the  French 
landing  in  Egypt,  and  remained  three  years.    After  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  on  the  repulse  of  the  Turkish  forces 
from  Vienna  in  1683,  Constantinople  began  to  be  once 
more  the  special  mark  for  ambition  or  revenge.    When 
Ihe  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  signed  in  1699  a  new  enemy 
was  rising  in  the  North ;  in  1770  the  city  was  threatened 
by  the  Russian  fleet  joined  by  the  English  squadron. 
In  1807  Vice-Admiral  Duckworth,  having  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dardanelles,  appeared  before  Constantinople 
but  the  Turks  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
after  eight  days  the  squadron  retreated.    For  further  his- 
torical details,  see  Tubxey. 

Aathorities — Paspati,  D6thier,  Glavany  (k>oaI),  besides  Ale- 
Baon  on  Procopins,  Bysantius,  Gibbon,  Montesqaieu,  Ao, 

(a  o.  c.) 

CONSTANTINUS  CEPHALAS.  See  Anthology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

CONSTANTIUS,  Flavius  Valeeiot,  commonly  called 
CoKSTAimirB  Chlorus,  or  the  Pale  (an  epithet  first  ap- 
plied by  the  Byzantine  historians,  though  with  doubtful 
accuracy,  for  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was,  like 
bis  SOD,  ruddy),  Roman  emperor  and  father  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  was  born  of  noble  Dalmatian  family  about  250 
A.  D.  Having  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  ability 
and  his  able  and  gentle  rule  of  Dalmatia,  he  was,  in  March, 
292,  adopted  and  appointed  Csesar  by  Maxim ian,  whose 
daughter  Theodosia  he  was  obliged  to  marry  after  renoun- 
cing his  wife  Helena.  By  Helena  he  became  the  father 
of  Constantine.  He  obtained  the  title  Augustus  in  305, 
and  died  the  following  year.    See  Bom  an  Histokt. 

CONSTITUTION  and  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 
^e  word  Constitution  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
signified  a  collection  of  laws  or  ordinances  made  by  the 
emperor.  We  find  the  word  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
early  histoiy  of  English  law,  e.p.,  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  In  its  modern  use  constitution  has  been  re- 
stricted to  those  rules  which  concern  the  political  structure 
of  society.  If  we  take  the  accepted  definition  of  a  law  as 
a  command  imposed  by  a  sovereign  on  the  subject,  the 
constitution  would  consist  of  the  rules  which  point  out 
where  the  sovereijgn  is  to  be  found,  the  form  in  which  his 
powers  are  excreted,  and  the  relations  of  the  diflerent 
members  of  the  sovereign  body  to  each  other  where  it 
consists  of  more  persons  than  one.  In  eveir  independent 
political  society,  it  is  assumed  by  these  definitions,  there 
will  be  found  somewhere  or  other  a  sovereign,  whether 
that  sovereign  be  a  single  person,  or  a  body  of  persons,  or 
several  bodies  of  persons.  The  commands  imposed  by  the 
BDvereign  person  or  body  on  the  rest  of  the  society  are 
positive  laws,  properly  so  called.  The  sovereign  body  not 
Ohly  makes  laws,  out  nas  two  other  leading  functions,  viz.. 


those  of  judicature  and  administration.  Legislation  is  for 
the  most  part  performed  directly  by  the  sovereign  body 
itself;  judicature  and  administration,  for  the  most  part,  by 
delegates.  The  constitution  of  a  society,  accordingly, 
would  show  how  the  sovereign  body  is  composed,  ana 
what  are  the  relations  of  its  members  i$tUr  se,  and  how 
the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  judicature,  and  ad- 
ministration are  exercised.  Constitutional  Jaw  consists  of 
the  rules  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  these  rules  may 
either  be  laws  properly  so  called,  or  they  may  not — t.e., 
the^  may  or  may  not  t>e  commands  imposed  i>y  the  sov- 
ereign lK>dy  Itself.  The  constitutional  rule,  for  example, 
that  the  Queen  and  Parliament  are  the  sovereign,  cannot 
be  called  a  law ;  for  a  law  presupposes  the  fact  which  it 
asserts.  ^  And  otner  rules,  which  are  constantly  observed 
in  practice,  but  have  never  been  enacted  by  the  sovereign 
power,  are  in  the  same  way  constitutional  rules  which  are 
not  laws.  It  is  an  undoubted  rule  of  the  constitution  that 
the  king  shall  not  refuse  his  assent  to  a  bill  which  has 
passed  both  Houses,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  law.  Should 
the  king  veto  such  a  bill  his  action  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, but  not  illegal.  On  the  other  hand  the  rules  relat> 
ing  to  the  election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
are  nearly  all  positive  laws  strictly  so  called.  Constitu- 
tional law,  as  the  phrase  is  commonly  used,  would  include 
all  the  laws  dealing  with  the  sovereign  body  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  various  tunctions,  and  all  Uie  rules,  not  being 
laws  properly  so  called,  relating  to  the  same  subject 

The  above  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases  in  their  stricter  or  more  technical  uses.  Some 
wider  meanings  may  be  noticed.  In  the  phrase  constitu- 
tional government,  a  form  of  government  based  on  certain 
{>rinciples  which  may  roughly  be  called  popular  is  the 
eading  idea.  England,  Switzerland,  the  United  States, 
are  all  constitutional  governments  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  Russia,  France  under  the  last  empire,  and  Spain, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  generally  be  sua  to  be  countries 
without  constitutional  government.  A  country  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  has  some  considerable  share  in 
the  supreme  power  would  be  a  constitutional  country.  On 
tlie  other  hand  constitutional,  as  applied  to  governments, 
may  mean  stable  as  opposed  to  unstable  and  anarchic 
societies.  Again,  as  a  term  of  politics,  constitutional  has 
come  to  mean,  in  England  at  least,  not  obedience  to  con- 
stitutional rules  as  above  described,  but  adherence  to  the 
existing  type  of  the  constitution  or  to  sonie  conspicuous 
portions  thereof, — in  other  words,  Conservative.  Thus  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  was  in  every  way  a 
constitutional  measure  in  the  judicial  meaning  of  words, 
was  not  a  constitutional  measure  in  the  party  sense.  In  a 
country  like  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  called 
constitutional  is  liberal. 

The  ideas  associated  with  constitution  and  constitution- 
alism are  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  mainly  of  modem  and 
European  growth.  They  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
l)rimitive  and  simple  societies  of  the  present  or  of  former 
times.  The  discussion  of  forms  of  government  occupies  a 
large  space  in  the  writing  of  the  Greek  philosophers, — a 
iact  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  among  the 
Greeks  of  many  independent  political  communities,  vari- 
ously organizea,  and  more  or  less  democratic  in  character 
Between  the  political  problems  of  the  smaller  societies 
and  those  of  the  great  European  nations  there  is  no  useful 
parallel  to  be  drawn,  although  the  predominance  of  clas- 
sical  learning  made  it  the  fashion  for  a  long  time  to  apply 
Greek  speculations  on  the  nature  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy  to  public  questions  in  modem  Europe. 
Representation,  the  characteristic  principle  of  European 
constitutions,  has,  of  course,  no  place  in  societies  which 
were  not  too  large  to  admit  of  every  free  citizen  partici- 
pating personally  in  the  business  of  govemment  Nor  is 
there  much  in  the  politics  or  the  political  literature  of  the 
Romans  to  compare  with  the  constitutions  of  modem  states. 
Their  political  system  was  almost  from  the  beginning  one 
of  empire,  ruled  absolutely  by  a  small  assembly  or  by  one 
man. 

The  impetus  to  constitutional  govemment  in  modem 
times  has  to  a  large  extent  come  from  England,  and  it  is 
from  English  politics  that  the  phrase  and  its  associations 
have  been  borrowed.  England  has  offered  to  the  world 
the  one  conspicuous  example  of  a  long,  continuous,  and 
orderly  development  of  political  institutions.  The  early 
date  at  which  the  principle  of  self-government 
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lished  in  this  countir,  the  steadj  growth  of  the  principle, 
the  absence  of  civil  diasension,  and  the  presenration  in  the 
midst  of  change  of  so  much  of  the  old  organisation,  have 

S'ven  the  English  constitution  a  great  influence  over  the 
eas  of  politicians  in  other  countries.  This  fact  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  proverbial  phrase-:-*'  England  is  the  mother 
of  parliaments."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  leading  features  of  the  constitutions  now  established 
in  other  nations  have  been  based  on,  or  defended  by,  con- 
siderations arising  from  the  TOlitical  history  of  England. 

In  one  important  respect  England  difiers  conspicuonsly 
firom  most  other  countries.  Her  constitution  is  to  a  large 
extent  unwriilenf  using  the  word  in  much  the  same  sense 
as  when  we  speak  of  unwritten  law.  Its  rules  can  be  found 
in  no  written  document,  but  depend,  as  so  much  of  English 
law  does,  on  precedent  modified  by  a  constant  process  of 
interpretation.  Man^  rules  of  the  constitution  have  in 
(act  a  purely  legal  history,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been 
developed  by  the  law  courts,  as  part  of  the  general  body 
of  the  common  law.  Others  have  in  a  similar  way  been 
develope<l  by  the  practice  of  Parliament.  Both  Houses, 
in  fact,  have  exhibited  the  same  spirit  of  adherence  to 
precedent,  coupled  with  a  power  of  modifying  precedent  to 
suit  circumstances,  which  distinguishes  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals. In  a  constitutional  crisis  the  House  of  Commons 
appoints  a  committee  to  "search  its  journals  for  prece- 
dents," just  as  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  would  examine 
the  records  of  its  own  decisions.  And  just  as  the  law, 
while  professing  to  remain  the  same,  is  in  process  of  con- 
stant change,  so,  too,  the  unwritten  constitution  is,  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  constantly  taking  up  new 
ground. 

In  contrast  with  the  mobility  of  an  unwritten  constitu- 
tion i8  the  fixity  of  a  constitution  written  out,  like  that  of 
the  United  States  or  Switzerland,  in  one  authoritative  code. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  drawn  up  by  a  Con- 
vention in  1787,  is  contained  in  a  code  of  articles.  It  was 
ratified  separately  by  each  State,  and  thenceforward  be- 
came the  positive  and  exclusive  statement  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  legislative  powers  of  the  legislature  are  not  to 
extend  to  certain  kinds  of  bills,  e.  ^.,  ex  poti  fado  bills ; 
tlie  president  has  a  veto  which  can  only  be  overcome  b^  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  in  both  Houses ;  the  constitution 
itself  can  only  be  changed  in  any  particular  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislatures  or  conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States;  and  finally  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
are  to  decide  in  all  disputed  cases  whether  an  act  of  the 
legislature  is  permitted  by  the  constitution  or  not  This 
is  truly  a  formidable  apparatus  of  provisions  against 
diange,  and,  in  fact,  only  fifteen  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  passed  from  1789  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  same  period  the  unwritten  constitution  of  England  has 
made  a  most  marked  advance,  chieflv  in  the  direction  of 
elitninating  the  separate  powers  of  the  Crown,  and  dimin- 
isliing  those  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Commons, 
through  its  nominees,  the  Ministry,  has  absorbed  the 
entire  power  of  the  Crown,  and  it  has  more  and  more  re- 
duced the  other  House  to  a  position  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  American  constitution  of  1789  was  a  faithful 
copy,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  one  out  of  the 
materials  in  hand,  of  the  contemporary  constitution  of 
ERgland.  The  position  and  powers  of  the  president  were 
a  fair  counterpart  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  that  day ; 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  corresponded  sufficiently  well 
to  the  Hquse  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  allow- 
ing for  the  absence  of  the  elements  of  hereditary  rank  and 
territorial  influence.  While  the  English  constitution  has 
changed  much,  the  American  constitution  has  changed 
little,  if  at  all,  in  these  respects.  Allowing  for  the  more 
democratic  character  of  the  constitaencies,  the  organization 
of  the  supreme  power  in  the  United  States  is  nearer  the 
Englbh  type  of  the  last  century — is  less  modem,  in  fact — 
than  is  the  English  constitution  of  the  present  day. 

One  conspicuous  feature  of  the  English  constitution,  by 
which  it  is  broadly  distinguished  from  written  or  artificial 
constitutions,  is  the  presence  throughout  its  entire  extent 
of  legal  fictions.  The  influence  of  tne  lawyers  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  constitution  has  already  been  noticed,  and  is 
nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  this  peculiarity  of  its 
structure.  As  in  the  common  law,  so  in  the  constitutions, 
diange  has  been  efiected  in  substance  without  any  corre- 
sponding change  in  terminology.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
the  phrases  uwd  to  describe  the  position  of  the  Crown 


which  can  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  and  many  of 
them  are  currently  accepted  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  strongly  marked  historical  diaractef 
of  our  political  institutions,  the  fallacy  of  regarding  thcai 
as  elaborate  contrivances  devised  to  eflTect  the  end  of  good 
government  has  alwavs  more  or  less  prevailed.  It  Indi 
expression  in  what  is  called  the  theory  of  checks  and 
balances — the  theory  that  power  is  so  distributed  amoog 
the  different  elements  of  the  state  that  each  acts  as  a  che(£ 
on  the  other,  and  none  is  supreme.  So  Blackstone  and 
writers  of  his  class  tell  us  that  the  English  constitution  it 
the  perfection  of  political  wisdom,  inasmuch  as  it  combines 
the  virtues  of  monarch  v,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  without 
the  faults  which  would  attend  any  one  of  these  varieties  of 
government  unmodified  by  the  others.  The  tendency  to 
repeat  the  English  type  of  Parliament,  in  artifidal  or  paper 
constitutions,  is  nrobably  not  entirdy  unconnected  with 
this  habit  of  mina.  The  question  of  a  second  chamber  hn 
been  a  practical  difficulty  of  the  first  importance  in  all  such 
constitutions.  The  attempt  to  imitate  the  duality  of  the 
English  Parliament  results  in  two  oo-ordinate  Houses  of 
legislature,  each  of  which  may  at  any  moment  brin^  legis- 
lation to  a  stop.  *'  In  both  the  American  and  the  Swiss  con- 
stitution," says  an  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  (Mr. 
Bagehot),  "  the  Upper  House  has  as  much  authority  as 
the  second;  it  could  produce  the  maximum  of  im^iedi- 
ment ;  the  dead-lock,  if  it  liked ;  if  it  does  not  do  so  it  is 
owin^,  not  to  the  goodness  of  the  legal  constitntion,  but  to 
the  discreetness  of  members  of  the  chamber."  The  expla- 
nation may  not  unreasonably  be  found  in  the  impoBU- 
bility  of  creating  a  second  chamber  with  the  same  character 
which  its  history  has  imposed  on  the  English  House  of 
Lords.  Our  two  Houses  are  £ftr  from  being  of  co-ordinate 
authority.  In  the  last  result,  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  prevail. 

A  further  exemplification  of  this  view  of  the  British 
constitution  mav  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  highest 
executive  council,  the  Cabinet,  is  not  even  known  to  the 
law. 

Between  England  and  some  other  constitutional  countries 
a  difference  of  much  constitutional  importance  is  to  bi 
found  in  the  terms  on  which  the  component  ptarts  of  the 
country  were  brought  togeUier.  All  great  sodeties  have 
been  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  small  sodeties  into 
lai*p;er  and  lai^r  groups.  In  England  the  process  of  con- 
solidation was  completed  before  the  constitution  settled 
down  into  its  present  form.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  the  constitn- 
tion is  in  form  an  alliance  among  a  number  of  independent 
states,  each  of  which  may  have  a  constitution \nd  laws  of 
its  own  for  local  purposes.  In  federal  governments  it  re* 
mains  a  question  how  far  the  independence  of  individoil 
states  has  been  sacrificed  by  submission  to  a  constitution. 
In  the  United  States  constitutional  progress  is  hampered 
by  the  necessity  thus  created  of  having  every  amendment 
ratified  by  the  separate  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

(E.B.) 

CONSTITUTION  OF  BODIES.  The  question  whether 
the  smallest  parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed  are  finite 
in  number,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  bodies  are  in- 
finitely divisible,  relates  to  the  uUimcUe  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  is  treated  of  in  the  article  Atom. 

The  mode  in  which  elementary  substances  combine  to 
form  compound  substances  is  called  the  ekemioad  oonstito 
tion  of  bodies,  and  is  treated  of  in  Chemistby. 

The  mode  in  which  sensible  quantities  of  matter,  whethei 
elementary  or  compound,  are  aggregated  together  so  as  to 
form  a  mass  having  certain  observed  properties,  is  called 
the  phtfncal  constitution  of  bodies. 

Bodies  may  be  classed  in  relation  to  their  physical  con- 
stitution by  considering  the  effects  of  Internal  stres  in 
chan^in^  thdr  dimensions.  When  a  bodv  can  exist  in 
equilibrium  under  tlie  action  of  a  stress  which  is  not  oni 
form  in  all  directions  it  is  said  to  be  solid. 

When  a  body  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  in  equilibriDia 
unless  the  stress  at  every  point  is  uniform  in  all  directions 
it  is  said  to  be  fluid. 

There  are  certain  fluids,  any  portion  of  which,  howevei 
small,  is  capable  of  expanding  indefinitely,  so  as  to  fill  any 
vessd,  however  large.  These  are  called  gauges.  There  an 
other  fluids,  a  small  portion  of  which,  when  placed  in  • 
ItiTf^  vessel,  does  not  at  once  expand  so  as  to  fill  the  vessel 
unuormly,  but  remains  in  a  collected  mass  at  the  bottooii 
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eren  when  the  prearare  b  remoyed.   These  fluids  are  called 
liqaids. 

Wbeo  a  liquid  is  placed  in  a  vessel  so  large  that  it  onlj 
occupies  a  part  of  it,  part  of  the  liquid  begins  to  evaporate, 
or  in  other  words  it  passes  into  the  state  of  a  gas.  and  this 
process  goes  on  either  till  the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  evap- 
orated, or  till  the  density  of  the  gaseous  part  of  the  sud- 
stance  has  reached  a  certain  limit.  The  liquid  and  the 
nseoos  portions  of  the  substance  are  then  in  equilibrium. 
If  the  volume  of  the  vessel  be  now  made  smaller,  part  of 
the  gas  will  be  condensed  as  a  liquid,  and  if  it  be  made 
Urger,  part  of  the  liquid  will  be  evaporated  as  a  ffas. 

The  prooeases  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  by  which 
the  substance  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous,  and 
from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  state,  are  discontinuous 
processes,  that  is  to  say,  the  properties  of  the  substance  are 
very  different  just  before  and  just  after  the  change  had  been 
effected.  But  this  difference  is  less  in  all  respects  the 
higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  change  tases  place, 
and  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  in  1822^  first  showed  that  several 
substances,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  water,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high, 
pass  into  a  state  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  gaseous 
state  as  much  as  from  the  liquid  state.  Dr.  Andrews  has 
since*  made  a  complete  investigation  of  the  properties  of 
carbonic  acid  both  below  and  above  the  temperature  at 
which  the  phenomena  of  condensation  and  evaporation 
cease  to  take  place,  and  has  thus  explored  as  well  as  es- 
tablished the  continuity  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of 
matter. 

For  carbonic  acid  at  a  temperature,  say  of  0^  C,  and  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  gas.  If  the 
gas  be  compressed  till  the  pressure  rises  to  about  40  atmo- 
spheres, condensation  takes  place,  that  is  to  say,  the  sub- 
stance passes  in  successive  portions  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
liquid  condition. 

if  we  examine  the  substance  when  part  of  it  is  condensed, 
we  find  that  the  liquid  carbonic  acia  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  has  all  the  properties  of  a  liquid,  and  is  separated 
by  a  distinct  surface  from  tlie  gaseous  carbonic  acia  which 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 

But  we  may  transform  gaseous  carbonic  acid  at  0®  G. 
into  liquid  carbonic  acid  at  0°  C,  without  any  abrupt 
change,  by  first  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas  above 
80^'92  C.  which  is  the  eriUeat  temperature,  then  raising  the 
pressure  to  about  80  atmospheres,  and  then  cooling  the 
substance,  still  at  high  pressure,  to  zero. 

During  the  whole  of  this  process  the  substance  remains 
perfectly  homogeneous.  There  is  no  surface  of  separation 
between  two  forms  of  the  substance,  nor  can  any  sudden 
change  be  observed  like  that  which  takes  place  when  the 

Ss  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  at  low  temperatures ;  but  at 
^  e  end  of  the  process  the  substance  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
liquid  state,  for  if  we  now  diminish  the  pressure  to  some- 
what less  than  40  atmospheres  the  substance  will  exhibit 
the  ordinary  distinction  between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous 
state,  that  is  to  say,  part  of  it  will  evaporate,  leaving  the 
rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  a  distinct  surface  of 
sep&ration  between  the  gaseous  and  the  liquid  parts. 

The  passage  of  a  substance  between  the  liquid  and  the 
solid  state  takes  place  witli  various  degrees  of  abruptness. 
Some  substances,  such  as  some  of  the  more  crystalline 
metals^  seem  to  pass  from  a  completely  fluid  to  a  completely 
solid  state  very  suddenly.  In  some  cases  the  melted  matter 
appeara  to  become  thicker  before  it  solidifies,  but  this  may 
arise  from  a  multitude  of  solid  crystals  being  formed  in 
the  still  liquid  mass,  so  that  the  consistency  of  the  mass 
becomes  like  tliat  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  water,  till  the 
melted  matter  in  which  the  crystals  are  swimming  oecomes 
all  solid. 

There  are  other  substances,  most  of  tliem  colloidal,  such 
that  when  the  melted  substance  cools  it  becomes  more  and 
more  viscous,  passing  into  the  solid  state  with  hardly  any 
discontinuity.    This  is  the  case  with  pitch. 

The  theory  of  the  consistency  of  solid  bodies  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Elasticity,  but  the  manner  in  which 
a  solid  l^ehaves  when  acted  on  by  stress  furnishes  us  with  a 
system  of  names  of  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  solidity. 

A  fluid,  as  we  have  been,  can  support  a  stress  only  when 
it  is  uniform  in  all  directions,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  of 
Ihe  nature  of  a  hydrostatic  pressure. 

1  ArmaUs  <U  CMmie,  2^  a&rie,  zxl.  et  zxiL 
•  PkU,  2Vafw.,  1889,  p.  670. 


There  are  a  gr^t  many  substances  which  so  fiur  corre- 
spond to  this  definition  of  a  fluid  that  they  caunot  remain, 
in  permanent  equilibrium  if  the  stress  within  thero  is  not 
uniform  in  all  directions. 

In  all  existing  fluids,  however,  when  their  motion  is  sucb 
that  the  jshape  of  an^  small  portion  is  oontinualljr  changing 
the  internal  stress  is  not  uniform  in  all  directions,  but  ib- 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  tend  to  check  the  relative  motion  o( 
the  parts  of  the  fluid. 

Tliis  capacity  of  having  inequality  of  stress  called  into- 
play  by  ineciuality  of  motion  is  called  viscoi^ity.  All  real 
fluids  are  viscous,  from  treacle  and  tar  to  water  and  ether 
and  air  and  hydrogen. 

When  the  viscosity  is  very  small  the  fluid  is  said  to  b«^ 
mobile,  like  water  and  ether. 

When  the  viscosity  is  so  great  that  a  considerable  in 
equality  of  stress,  though  it  produces  a  continuously  in 
creasing  displacement,  produces  it  so  slowly  that  we  can. 
hardly  see  it,  we  are  often  inclined  to  call  the  substance  a 
solid,  and  even  a  hard  solid.  Thus  the  viscosity  of  cold 
pitch  or  of  asphalt  is  so  great  that  the  substance  will  break 
rather  than  yield  to  any  sudden  blow,  and  yet  if  it  is  left 
for  a  sufficient  time  it  will  be  found  unable  to  remain  in 
equilibrium  under  the  slight  ineouality  of  stress  produced 
by  its  own  weight,  but  will  flow  like  a  fluid  till  its  surface 
becomes  level. 

If,  therefore,  we  define  a  fluid  as  a  substance  which  can- 
not remain  in  permanent  eqmlibriwn  under  a  stress  not 
equal  in  all  directions,  we  must  call  these  substances  fluids, 
though  they  are  so  viscous  that  we  can  walk  on  them 
without  leaving  any  footprints. 

^  If  a  body,  aAer  having  its  form  altered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stress,  tends  to  recover  its  original  form  when  the 
stress  is  removed,  the  body  is  said  to  be  elastic. 

The  ratio  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  stress  to  the. 
numerical  value  of  the  strain  produced  by  it  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  eUuticUy,  and  the  ratio  of  the  strain  to  the* 
stress  is  called  the  coefficient  of  pliabUily, 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  these  coefficients  as  there 
are  kinds  of  stress  and  of  strains  or  components  of  strains 
produced  by  them. 

If,  then,  the  values  of  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  were 
to  increase  without  limit,  the  body  would  approximate  ta 
the  condition  of  a  rigid  body. 

We  may  form  an  elastic  body  of  great  pliability  by  dis- 
solving gelatine  or  isinglass  in  hot  water  and  allowing  the 
solution  to  cool  into  a  jelly.  By  diminishing  the  propor- 
tion of  gelatine  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  jelly  may 
be  diminished,  so  that  a  very  small  force  is  required  to- 
produce  a  large  change  of  form  in  the  substance. 

When  the  deformation  of  an  elastic  body  is  pushed 
beyond  certain  limits  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, it  is  found  that  when  the  stress  is  removed  it  does 
not  return  exactly  to  its  original  shape,  but  remains  per- 
manently deformed.  These  limits  of  the  different  kinds, 
of  strain  are  called  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity. 

There  are  other  limits  which  may  be  called  the  limits  of 
cohesion  or  of  tenacity,  such  that  when  the  deformation  of 
the  body  reaches  these  limits  the  body  breaks,  tears  asunder,, 
or  otherwise  gives  way,  and  the  continuity  of  its  substance 
is  destroyed. 

A  body  which  can  have  its  form  permanently  changed 
without  any  flaw  or  break  taking  place  is  called  mild 
When  the  force  required  is  small  the  body  is  said  to  be 
toft;  when  it  is  great  the  body  is  said  to  be  tough,  A  body 
which  becomes  flawed  or  broken  before  it  can  be  perma- 
nently deformed  is  called  briiUe,  When  the  force  required 
is  great  the  body  is  said  to  be  hard. 

The  stiffness  of  a  body  is  measured  b^  the  force  required 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  deformation. 

Its  strength  is  measured  by  the  force  required  to  break 
or  crush  it. 

We  may  conceive  a  solid  body  to  approximate  to  the 
condition  of  a  fluid  in  several  different  ways. 

If  we  knead  fine  clay  with  water,  the  more  water  we 
add  the  softer  does  the  mixture  become,  till  at  last  we  have 
water  with  particles  of  clay  slowly  subsiding  through  it 
This  is  an  instance  of  a  mechanical  mixture  the  constit- 
uents of  which  separate  of  themselves.  But  if  we  mix 
beeswax  with  oil,  or  rosin  with  turpentine,  we  may  form 
permanent  mixtures  of  all  degrees  of  soilness,  and  so  pase, 
from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state  through  all  degrees  of  via- 
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ooNsrrruTioN  of  bodies. 


We  maj"  also  begin  with  mn  elastic  and  somewhai  brittle 
rabstance  like  gelatine,  and  add  more  and  more  water  till 
we  form  a  very  weak  jelly,  which  opposes  a  very  feeble 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  spoon, 
through  it.  But  even  such  a  weak  jelly  may  not  be  a  true 
fluid,  for  it  m&y  be  able  to  withstand  a  very  small  force, 
each  as  the  weight  of  a  small  mote.  If  a  small  mote  or 
seed,  is  enclosed  in  the  jelly,  and  if  its  specific  ^avity  is 
different  from  that  of  the  jelly,  it  will  tend  to  rise  to  the 
top  or  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  it  does  not  do  so  we  conclude 
that  the  jelly  is  not  a  fluid  but  a  solid  body,  very  weak,  in- 
deed, but  able  to  sustain  the  force  with  which  the  mote 
tends  to  move. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  passage  from  the  solid  to 
the  fluid  state  ma^  be  conceived  to  take  place  by  tlie  dim- 
inution without  limit  either  of  the  coeflScient  of  rigidity, 
or  of  the  ultimate  strength  against  rupture,  as  well  as  by 
the  diminution  of  the  viscosity.  But  whereas  the  bod^  is 
not  a  true  fluid  till  the  ultimate  strength,  or  the  coefficient 
of  rigidity,  is  reduced  to  sero,  it  is  not  a  true  solid  as  long 
as  the  viscosity  is  not  infinite. 

Solids,  however,  which  ure  not  viscous  in  the  sense  of 
being  capable  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  change  of  form, 
are  yet  subject  to  alterations  depending  on  the  time  during 
which  stress  has  acted  on  tliem.  In  other  words,  the  stress 
at  any  given  instant  depends,  not  only  on  the  strain  at  that 
instant,  but  on  the  previous  history  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  stress  is  somewhat  greater  when  the  strain  is  increasing 
than  when  it  is  diminishing,  and  if  the  strain  is  continuea 
for  a  long  time,  the  body,  when  left  to  itself,  does  not  at 
once  return  to  its  original  shape,  but  appears  to  have  taken 
a  set,  which,  however,  is  not  a  permanent  set,  for  the  body 
dowly  creeps  back  to  its  original  shape  with  a  motion 
which  may  be  observed  to  go  on  for  hours  and  even  weeks 
after  the  body  is  left  to  itself. 

Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  pointed  out  by  Weber  and 
Kohlrausch  {Poffg.  Ann,  Bd.  54.  119  and  128),  and  have 
been  described  by  O.  E.  Meyer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  131,  108), 
and  by  Maxwell  (Pfdl.  TVans.,  1866,  p.  249),  and  a  theory  of 
the  phenomena  nas  been  proposed  by  Dr.  L.  Boltzmann 
{ Wiener  Sitzwngsberiehte,  8th  October,  1874). 

The  German  writers  refer  to  the  phenomena  by  the  name 
of  ^'elastische  Nachwirkung,"  which  might  be  translated 
''clastic  reaction"  if  the  word  reaction  were  not  already 
used  in  a  different  sense.  Sir  W.  Thomson  speaks  of  the 
viscosity  of  elastic  bodies. 

The  phenomena  are  most  easily  observed  by  twisting  a 
fine  wire  suspended  from  a  fixed  support,  and  having  a 
small  mirror  suspended  from  the  lower  end,  the  position  of 
which  can  be  ooeerved  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a 
telescope  and  scale.  If  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  is  turned 
round  through  an  angle  not  too  great,  and  then  left  to 
itself,  tlie  mirror  makes  oscillations,  the  extent  of  which 
may  be  read  off  on  the  scale.  These  oscillations  decay 
much  more  rapidly  than  if  the  only  retarding  force  were 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  showing  that  the  force  of  toruon 
in  the  wire  muet  be  greater  when  the  twist  is  increasing 
than  when  it  is  diminishing.  This  is  the  phenomenon 
described  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  under  the  name  of  the 
viscosity  of  elastic  solids.  But  we  may  also  ascertain  the 
middle  point  of  these  oscillations,  or  the  point  of  temporary 
equilibrium  when  the  oscillations  have  subsided,  ana  trace 
the  variations  of  its  position. 

If  we  begin  by  keeping  the  wire  twisted,  sav  for  a 
minute  or  an  hour,  and  then  leave  it  to  itself^  we  nnd  that 
the  point  of  temporary  equilibrium  is  displaced  in  tlie 
direction  of  twisting,  and  that  this  displacement  is  greater 
the  longer  the  wire  has  been  kept  twisted.  But  this  dis- 
placement of  the  point  of  equilibrium  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  permanent  set,  for  the  wire,  if  left  to  itself,  creeps 
back  towards  its  original  position,  but  always  slower  and 
slower.  This  slow  motion  has  been  observed  by  the  writer 
going  on  for  more  than  a  week,  and  he  also  found  that  if 
the  wire  was  set  in  vibration  the  motion  of  the  point  of 
equilibrium  was  more  rapid  than  when  the  wire  was  not 
in  vibration. 

We  may  produce  a  Yerj  complicated  series  of  motions  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire  by  previously  subjecting  the 
wire  to  a  series  of  twists.  For  instance,  we  may  first  twist 
it  in  the  positive  direction,  and  keep  it  twisted  for  a  day, 
then  in  the  negative  direction  for  an  nour,  and  then  in  the 
positive  direction  for  a  minute.  When  the  wire  is  left  to 
Itself  the  displacement,  at  first  positive,  beoojues  negative 


in  a  few  seconds,  and  this  negative  displacament  incresssi 
for  some  time.  It  then  diminishes,  and  the  displacement 
becomes  positive,  and  lasts  a  longer  time,  tUl  it  too  finally 
dies  away. 

The  phenomena  are  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the 
variations  of  the  surface  temperature  of  a  verj  large  ball 
of  iron  which  has  been  heatea  in  a  famace  for  a  day,  iheo 
placed  in  melting  ice  for  an  hour,  then  in  boiling  water 
for  a  minute,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air;  but  a  still 
more  perfect  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  yariations  of 
potential  of  a  Leyden  iar  which  has  been  diarged  poeiiive- 
ly  for  a  day,  negatively  for  an  hour,  and  positively  again 
for  a  minute.' 

The  effects  of  successive  magnetization  on  iron  and  steel 
are  also  in  many  respects  analogona  to  those  of  strain  and 
electrification.* 

The  method  proposed  bj^  Boltsmann  for  repreaentine 
such  phenomena  mathematically  is  to  express  the  actnu 
stress,  L^ot  >"  terms  not  only  of  the  aetoal  strain,  ^m,  but 
of  the  strains  to  which  the  body  has  been  sabjected  doring 
all  previous  time. 

His  equation  is  of  the  form 


L,  -  K0t  - /^%  (-)  •  H»rf  -, 


where  <•»  is  the  interval  of  time  reckoned  backwards  from 
the  actual  time  t  to  the  time  t—u^  when  the  strain  dt-m 
existed,  and  f  (u)  is  some  function  of  that  interval. 

We  may  describe  this  method  of  deducing  the  actual 
state  from  the  previous  states  as  the  historical  method, 
becanse  it  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  histoiy 
of  the  body.  But  this  method  ma^  be  transformed  into 
another,  in  which  the  present  state  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
fluenced by  any  state  wtiich  has  ceased  to  exist.  For  if  we 
expand  dt-^  by  Taylor^s  theorem, 

and  if  we  also  write 

then  equation  (1)  becomes 

L-(KA)«  +  B-^-C^  +  Ac., 

where  no  symbols  of  time  are  subscribed,  because  all  (he 
quantities  refer  to  the  present  time. 

This  expression  of  Boltzmann's,  however,  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  phyflical  theory  of  the  phenomena ;  it  is  merely  a 
mathematical  formula  which,  though  it  represents  some' of 
the  observed  phenomena,  fails  to  express  the  phenomenon 
of  permanent  deformation.  Now  we  know  that  several 
substances,  such  as  gutta-percha.  India-rubber,  Ac,  may  be 
permanently  stretched  when  cold,  and  yet  when  afterwards 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature  they  recover  their  original 
form.  Gelatine  also  may  be  dried  when  in  a  state  of  strain, 
and  may  recover  its  form  by  absorbing  water. 

We  know  that  the  molecules  of  all  bodies  are  in  motion. 
In  gases  and  liquids  the  motion  is  such  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  any  molecule  from  passing  from  any  part  of 
the  mass  to  any  other  part;  but  in  solids  we  must  suppose 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  molecules  merely  oscillate  about 
a  certain  mean  position ;  so  that,  if  we  consider  a  certain 
group  of  molecules,  its  configuration  is  never  very  dlfler- 
ent  from  a  certain  stable  configuration,  about  whicli  it 
oscillates. 

This  will  be  the  case  even  when  the  solid  is  in  a  state  of 
strain,  provided  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  but  if  it  exceeds  this  limit  the  group 
does  not  tend  to  return  to  its  former  configuration,  but  be- 
gins to  oscillate  about  a  new  configuration  of  stabUity,  the 
strain  in  which  is  either  zero,  or  at  least  less  than  in  the 
original  configuration. 

The  condition  of  tliis  breaking  up  of  a  configuration  must 
depend  partly  on  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations,  and 
partly  on  the  amount  of  strain  in  the  original  oonfigura" 
tion ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  different  groups  of  mole- 
cules, even  in  a  homogeneous  solid,  are  not  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances  in  this  respect 

1  See  Dr.  HopkiDson,  "  On  tbe  Besidaia  Chaxfe  of  tbe  Leyden  Jir." 
Proe  ^  8. ,  xxiT.  408.  March  30. 187€. 
*  See  Wieaemann's  Qaivwiii 
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Thus  we  mayrappose  that  in  a  certain  number  of  groaps 
the  ordinary  agitation  of  the  moleculea  is  liable  to  accu- 
mulate eo  much  that  every  now  and  then  the  configuration 
of  one  of  the  groups  breaks  up,  and  this  whether  it  is  in  a 
state  of  strain  or  not.  We  may  in  this  case  assume  that 
in  every  second  a  certain  proportion  of  these  groups  break 
up,  and  assume  configurations  corresponding  to  a  strain 
uniform  in  all  directions. 

If  all  the  eroups  were  of  this  kind,  the  medium  would 
be  a  Tuoous  fluid. 

But  we  may  suppose  that  there  are  other  groups,  the 
eonfiguration  of  which  is  so  stable  that  they  will  not  break 
Qp  under  the  ordinary  agitation  of  the  molecules  unless 
the  average  strain  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  and  this  limit 
may  be  difierent  for  different  systems  of  these  groups. 

Now  if  such  groups  of  greater  stability  are  disseminated 
through  the  surotance  in  such  abundance  as  to  build  up  a 
solid  framework,  the  substance  will  be  a  solid,  which  will 
not  be  permanently  deformed  except  by  a  stress  greater  than 
a  certain  ffiven  stress. 

But  if  tne  solid  also  contains  groups  of  smaller  stability 
and  also  groups  of  the  first  kind  which  break  up  of  them- 
selves, then  when  a  strain  is  applied  the  resistance  to  it 
will  gradually  diminish  as  the  groups  of  the  first  kind 
break  up,  and  this  will  go  on  till  the  stress  is  reduced  to 
that  due  to  the  more  permanent  groups.  If  the  body  is 
now  left  to  itself,  it  will  not  at  once  return  to  its  original 
form,  but  will  only  do  so  when  the  groups  of  the  first  Kind 
have  broken  up  so  often  as  to  get  back  to  their  original 
state  of  strain. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  a  solid,  as  consisting  of 
groups  of  molecules  some  of  which  are  in  different  circum- 
stances from  others,  also  helps  to  explain  the  state  of  the 
solid  after  a  permanent  deformation  has  been  given  to  it. 
In  this  case  some  of  the  less  stable  groups  have  broken  up 
and  assumed  new  configurations,  but  it  is  quite  posnible 
that  others,  more  stable,  may  still  retain  their  original 
configurations,  so  tliat  the  form  of  the  body  is  determined 
by  the  equilibrium  between  these  two  sets  of  groups ;  but 
if,  on  account  of  rise  of  temperature,  increase  of  moisture, 
violent  vibration,  or  any  other  cause,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  less  stable  groups  is  facilitated,  the  more  stable  groups 
may  again  assert  their  sway,  and  tend  to  restore  the  body 
to  the  shape  it  had  before  its  deformation.  (j.  c.  M.) 

CONSUEGBA,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Amarguilla,  in 
the  province  of  Toledo,  and  36  miles  south-east  of  the  cit^r 
of  that  name.  It  contains  about  7000  inhabitants,  princi- 
pally engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens.  Bo- 
man  inscriptions  and  other  remains  bear  witness  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  town,  which  was  formerly  known  as  Con- 
sabmm ;  and  on  a  neighboring  hill  are  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  castle. 

CONSUL  (^n-arof ),  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  repub- 
lic of  ancient  Borne.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  is  com- 
pounded of  eon  and  acUio,  so  that  eormUea  signifies  those 
who  go  together.  They  were  in  early  times  called  pne- 
iaret,  tmperatores,  or  judiees. 

From  the  abuse  of  the  power  which  had  been  vested  in 
the  kings,  the  Bomans  were  induced  not  only  to  expel  the 
hated  Tarquins  from  the  city,  but  even  to  abolish  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  altogether.  Brut'js  and 
his  companions,  after  the  rape  of  Lucretia,  made  the  people 
swear  that  no  king  should  ever  again  reign  at  Bonie.  The 
state  was  henceforth  ruled  by  two  supreme  magistrates 
called  consuls.  The  consular  ofiGice  was  instituted  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  510  B.  c,  and  continued,  with  few 
interruptions,  till  the  establishment  of  the  empire — a  period 
of  nearly  600  years.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  which 
had  expelled  the  kings  were  first  raised  to  this  rank.  All 
the  royal  insignia  were  preserved  except  the  crown.  Twelve 
lictors  preceded  them  alternately.  The  elder  of  the  two, 
or  he  who  had  most  children,  or  who  had  been  first  elected, 
had  the/osees  first,  the  other  meanwhile  bein^  preceded  by 
a  public  officer  called  aooenum,  and  followed  by  the  lictors. 
Sometimes  they  agreed  to  enjoy  the  fasces  on  alternate  days, 
but  generally  for  alternate  months.  By  the  law  of  Popli- 
cola,  the  axe  was  taken  from  them  and  their  fascea  were 
lowered  when  they  entered  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
A  cloak  with  a  scarlet  border,  and  an  ivory  staff,  were 
badges  of  their  office.  On  public  occasions  they  used  a 
■eat  of  ornamental  ivory  called  the  curule  chair. 

From  the  great  power  which  their  order  originally 
possessed  in  the  state,  the  patricians  succeeded  for  a  Ipng 


time  in  retaining  the  oonsniship  among  themselves.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  445  b.  c.  that  the  plebeians  acquired 
sufficient  courage  and  strength  to  make  any  attempts  to 
acquire  the  right  of  being  elected  to  this  office.  Having 
once  begun  the  struggle,  however,  they  maintained  it  for 
the  space  of  eighty  years  with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which 
made  even  a  foreign  war  desirable  as  a  relief  from  internal 
contests.  livy  relates  that  for  five  years  (375-871  b.o.) 
the  opposition  raised  b^  the  plebeians,  under  the  guidance' 
of  the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Htolo  and  L.  Sextius,  was  so 
formidable  that  neither  consuls  nor  any  other  magistrates 
could  be  appointed,  and  there  was  what  he  c»lls  a  $olitudo 
magittratuum.  At  length  the  patricians,  after  attempting 
an  evasion  by  the  appointment  of  five  military  tribunes, 
were  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Licinian  law,  by  which  it 
was  ordained  (367  B.  c.)  that  in  all  time  comins  one  of  the 
consuls  should  be  a  plebeian.  L.  Sextius  was  Uie  first  ple- 
beian consul.  But  the  power  which  was  effectual  in  the 
passing  of  the  law  was  not  equal  to  its  enforcement,  for  in 
355  B.  c.  both  consuls  were  patricians ;  and,  as  was  often 
the  case  with  Boman  laws,  it  was  found  necessair  to  re- 
enact  it.  This  time,  however,  the  demands  of  the  plebeians 
increased:  and  not  satisfied  with  having  one  consul,  they 
tried  to  aad  a  clause  ordaining  it  to  be  lawful  for  the  people 
to  elect  both  consuls  from  their  own  number.  Although 
the  attempt  was  successful,  no  example  of  the  appointment 
of  two  plebeian  consuls  occurs  till  the  year  215  B.  c.  The 
honor  seems  for  the  most  mrt  to  have  been  equally  divided 
between  the  two  orders.  The  first  foreigner  who  obtuned 
the  consulship  was  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Cadis,  and 
a  man  of  extraordinary  wealth. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  was  forty-five; 
but  this  regulation  was  not  strictly  observed.  Pompey  was 
made  consul  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
in  his  twenty-third,  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius  was  created 
consul  before  he  was  thirty,  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  at 
twenty-eight,  and  the  Younger  at  thirty-eight.  It  was 
necessary  for  candidates  to  have  discharged  the  inferior 
duties  of  quaestor,  ledile,  and  prsetor  before  they  were 
eligible;  and  a  regulation  was  made  that  they  should  be 
present  at  the  election  in  a  private  capacity.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  no'  one  should  oe  made  consul  a  second  time 
till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.  But  we  find  cases  in  which 
all  these  conditions  were  disregarded.  Some  were  elected 
who  had  not  previously  borne  any  curule  magistracy ;  and 
others  were  appointed  in  their  absence.  Some  continued 
in  office  more  than  a  year,  as  Marius,  who  was  seven  times 
consul  without  intermission ;  and  others  were  re-elected  be- 
fore the  allotted  time  had  elapsed. 

The  election  of  consuls  was  made  by  the  wtnitia  centum 
ricUa  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  assembly  at  which  they 
were  elected  was  always  convoked  and  presided  over  by  a 
consul,  dictator,  or  interrex.  It  generally  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  for 
investigating  tlie  conduct  of  the  successful  candidates  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  office,  and  that  they  might  have 
time  to  become  conversant  with  their  duties.  From  their 
appointment  to  the  day  of  their  induction  they  were  called 
considea  designaii^  or  consuls  elect,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
being  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.  The  day  upon 
wliicli  they  assumed  office  was  repeatedly  changed.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  the  Ides  of  September,  when,  in 
the  rude  days  of  Boraan  history,  the  consuls  used  annually 
to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  mark 
the  year;  but  as  it  sometimes  happened,  when  one  died  be- 
fore the  term  of  his  office  had  expired,  that  another  was 
immediately  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  the  year  of  his  suc- 
cessor was  naturally  finished  before  the  usual  time,  and 
this  necessitated  a  repeated  change  in  the  days  of  their 
appointment  and  induction.  Sometimes,  too,  civil  commo- 
tions prevented  the  election  taking  place  at  the  usual  time. 
As  the  consul  whose  year  was  completed  could  not  in  such 
cases  discharge  any  of  the  consular  duties,  it  was  customary 
for  the  senate  to  nominate  a  temporary  magistrate  called 
interrex.  His  authority  being  limited  to  five  days,  a  suc- 
cession of  interreges  had  frequently  to  be  chosen  before 
tranquillity  was  restored.  At  length  (154  B.  c.)  it  was 
enacted  that  consuls  and  all  the  ordinary  magistrates,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  should  begin 
their  duties  on  the  1st  of  January.  That  day  was  marked 
by  peculiar  solemnities.  At  daybreak  the  consuls  arose 
and  consulted  the  auspices.  Afterwards  the  senate  and 
people  waited  upon  them  at  their  houses, ^andkthea,  with 
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Che  new  magistntes  clad  in  Uieir  state  robes  at  their  head, 
thej  all  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  capitol. 
There  victims  were  offered,  and  prayers  presented  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  tlie  Boman  people.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  religious  rites  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
was  held,  and  the  new  consuls  first  exercised  their  func- 
tions by  consulting  it  about  the  performance  of  religious 
eeremonies.  Witliin  five  days  after  their  induction  they 
were  obliged  to  swear,  as  they  had  done  at  their  election, 
that  they  would  strictly  observe  the  laws ;  and  at  the  close 
of  their  consulship  they  were  required  to  take  a  similar 
oath  declaring  that  they  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
constitution. 

The  power  of  the  consuls  appears  at  first  to  have  been 
aimilar  to  that  of  the  kings ;  but  in  process  of  time  several 
distinctions  arose  which  combined  to  render  the  consular 
authority  inferior  to  the  regal.  The  office  of  high  priest, 
which  had  been  discharged  by  the  kings,  was  in  the  time 
of  the  consulship  executed  by  a  special  magistrate,  called 
rex  sacrorumf  or  rex  Baer^ieulus,  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  afterwards  denied  to  the  consuls,  and  the  sym- 
bolic axe  removed  from  the  fcuces.  While  there  was  only 
one  king,  there  were  two  consuls.  The  obvious  design  of 
the  Romans  in  dividing  the  consubhip  was  that  their  power 
might  be  weakened,  and  the  safely  of  the  people  made  more 
secure  by  the  resistance  which  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
one  would  receive  from  the  other.  For  the  same  reason 
they  elected  them  annually,  and  thus  prevented  that  inso- 
lence of  authority  which  the  long  continuation  of  it  is  apt 
to  produce.  They  were  restrained  from  illegal  measures 
still  further  by  fear  of  punishment  when  their  term  of  office 
had  expired;  for  the  people  had  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  bringing  them  to  trial  for  misconduct.  The  Va- 
lerian law  weakened  their  authority  by  decreeing  that  no 
magistrate  should  scourge  or  put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen 
who  appealed  to  the  people.  Even  the  decision  of  one 
consul  could  be  repealed  by  the  other.  But  it  was  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  that  especially  con- 
tributed to  limit  their  prero^tives,  and  strengthen  the 
cause  of  liberty.  And  as  additional  magistracies  were  in- 
stituted, many  of  their  old  privileges  were  taken  from  them. 
Their  judicial  power  was  transferred  to  the  prwtors,  and 
their  censorial  to  the  censors,  while  other  duties  originally 
discharged  by  them  devolved  upon  ediles  and  other  new 
magistrates. 

But  notwithstanding  these  limitations,  the  power  of  the 
consub  was  at  all  times  very  great.  As  civil  magistrates 
thev  were  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  sub- 
ject to  them.  They  assembled  and  presided  over  the  senate 
and  eomiUa  eenturiata;  they  introduced  subjects  of  de- 
liberation, proposed  laws,  and  executed  the  decrees  of 
both  senate  and  people.  The  laws  proposed  by  them 
generally  received  their  name.  The  year  was  called  after 
Qiem.  They  gave  audience  to  embassies,  and  communicated 
with  other  states.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  praetor- 
ship  and  censorship,  they  discharged  the  highest  judicial 
functions,  and  superintended  the  assessment  of  the  citizens. 
They  had  the  right  of  summoning  and  enforcing  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  they  pleased.  Fvery  person  was  bound  to 
turn  out  of  the  way,  dismount,  rise  up,  uncover  the  head, 
or  show  some  similar  token  of  respect,  on  passing  them. 
The  consul  Acilius  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  the  pr«tor 
LucuUus  to  be  broken  in  pieces  for  a  breach  of  this  regula- 
tion. As  military  commanders  they  had  absolute  authority. 
Thev  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  lives  of  their 
soldiers;  and  accordingly  they  had  axes  in  their  fasces  when 
in  the  field.  When  any  great  danger  threatened  the  state 
the  consuls  were  invested  by  the  senate  with  extraordinary 
powers,  which  made  them  supreme  in  the  city  as  well  as 
out  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  da^s  of  the  republic, 
when  the  patricians  were  in  sole  possession  of  the  consul- 
ship, and  wished  to  subdue  any  outbreak  of  the  plebeians, 
they  feigned  that  some  powerful  enemy  was  marching 
against  uie  city,  and  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  extraor- 
dinary powers  for  the  consuls. 

After  the  consuls  had  resigned  their  office,  they  were 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  assume  the  government  of 
provinces  under  the  title  of  proconsuU.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces  for  the 
consuls,  although  it  was  left  to  themselves  to  decide  by  lot 
or  agreement  which  of  them  each  should  receive.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  a  proconsul  to  set  out  for  his  province, 


he  was  furnished  by  the  senate  with  the  troops  appointed 
for  him,  and  everything  requisite  for  his  command.  Sur- 
roundea  by  a  train  of  friends,  and  a  numerous  perEonai 
stafi*,  he  marched  out  of  the  city  with  great  pomp.  He 
was  bound  to  travel  direct  to  his  province ;  and  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed  had  to  supply  him  with  necessa- 
ries for  his  journey.  Within  his  province  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  could  employ  them  as  he  pleased. 
He  was  supreme  judge  both  in  criminal  and  in  civil  causes, 
and  could  inflict  the  punishment  of  death — except  on  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  could  appeal  to  Rome.  Justice  was  gen- 
erally administered  at  circuit  courts,  held  once  a  year  in 
the  principal  towns.  The  proconsulship  continued  like- 
wise for  one  year  only,  but  it  was  often  prolonged  by  a 
decree  of  the  'senate. 

Under  the  emj^ire  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the 
emperors.  The  title,  indeed,  remained,  and  all  the  cer- 
emonies were  performed  with  exactness,  and  perhaps  even 
with  more  magnificence  than  formerly.  It  would  seem  as 
if  they  attempted  to  conceal  the  loss  of  real  power  by  the 
trappings  of  external  pomp.  The  day  of  tlieir  induction 
was  even  more  than  ever  a  day  of  note  in  the  city.  Sit- 
ting on  curule  chairs,  whicli  were  placed  on  lofty  chariots, 
arrayed  in  rich  dresses  in  imitation  of  those  which  used  to 
be  worn  by  generals  in  a  triumph,  with  shoes  of  cloth  of 
gold  upon  their  feet  and  sceptres  in  their  hands,  they 
passed  through  the  city,  scattering  mone^  among  the 
crowd,  and  bestowing  gifts  upon  their  fnenda.  Their 
first  duty,  however,  no  longer  consisted  in  consulting  the 
senate  aooot  the  religious  duties  of  the  State,  but  in  form- 
ally returning  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  their  election. 
The  emperors  had  arrogated  the  right  of  assuming  the 
consulship  to  themselves,  or  disposing  of  it  as  they  thought 
proper.  Julius  Caesar  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same 
time.  Augustus  made  himself  consul  thirteen  times  during 
his  reign.  VespasiAU  proclaimed  himself  perpetual  consuL 
And  in  bestowing  it  upon  others,  the  emperors  were  not  con- 
tent witli  having  one  pair  of  consuls  for  one  year.  Desi- 
rous to  conciliate  as  many  of  their  friends  as  possible,  they 
greatly  shortened  the  duration  of  the  office.    It  was  held 

Senerally  for  two  months,  which  allowed  twelve  consuls 
uring  one  year.  But  sometimes  it  lasted  only  a  few  weeks^ 
a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  accoixiing  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor.  There  happened  to  be  twenty-five  consuls 
in  the  year  189  A.  D.  But  those  who  entered  upon  their 
office  on  the  1st  of  January  were  held  in  greater  respect, 
and  pave  their  names  to  the  year.  They  were  called,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  eonsuUs  ordmarii;  while  those  who 
were  raised  to  the  office  at  other  times  were  termed  eonada 
Buffecti^  or  conaules  nUnores. 

While  the  republic  lasted,  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  election  and  ordination  of  consuls  was  short,  generally 
from  July  to  January.  In  the  time  of  tlie  emperors,  ordi- 
nation was  sometimes  deferred  several  years.  The  trium- 
virs in  39  B.  c.  nominated  consuls  for  eight  succeeding 
years.  In  this  way  tlie  title  of  desianatua  was  frequently 
enjoyed  long  before  the  actual  consulship.  Caius,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  was  consul  designatus  for  five  years.  Kero 
was  fourteen  years  old  when  he  was  nominated  consul  des- 
ignatus. and  twenty  when  he  became  consul. 

Besiaes  these  difierent  kinds  of  consuls,  all  of  which 
exbted  in  the  republic,  we  find  anotlier  class  pecoliar  to 
the  later  days  of  the  empire — honorary  consuls.  These 
enjoyed  the  titles  and  badges  of  consuls,  but  nothing  more. 
They  possessed  their  honors,  though  altogether  free  from 
their  duties.  All  the  consuls,  in  truth,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  may  with  propriety  be  termed  honor- 
ary, for  the  substance  of  their  (lower  had  been  taken  ftom 
them.  They  had  become  the  mere  slaves  of  the  emperorSi 
although  they  still  continued  the  formal  discharge  of  their 
functions.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  degraded  condition, 
the  consulship  was  always  regarded  with  veneration,  ana 
considered  the  highest  dignity  to  which  a  Roman  citizen 
could  aspire. 

CONSUL,  a  public  officer  authorized  by  the  state  whose 
commission  lie  bears  to  manage  the  commercial  affiurs  of 
its  subjects  in  a  foreign  country,  and  formally  permitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  country  wherein  he  resides  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  are  specified  in  his  commission,  or 
leUre  de  provision,  A  consul,  as  such,  is  not  invested  with 
any  diplomatic  character,  and  he  cannot  enter  on  his  offi- 
cial duties  until  a  rescript,  termed  an  exceguatar  (sometimes 
a  mere  countersign  endoraed  on  the  commission)  has  been 
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deMvered  to  him  by  the  anthoritieB  of  the  state  to  which 
his  nominatioD  has  been  communicated  bj  his  own  Gov- 
emmenL  This  excBquaiWf  called  in  Turkev  a  barat,  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government 
where  he  resides.  The  status  of  consuls  commissioned  by 
the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  to  reside  in  the  Levant, 
and  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  civil  and  criminal 
matterB  between  their  own  countrymen  and  strangers,  is 
exceptional  to  the  common  law,  and  is  founded  on  special 
conventions  or  capitulations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The 
English  consuls  in  the  Levant  were  originally  the  officers 
of  '*  the  governor  and  company  of  merchants  of  England 
trading  in  the  Levant  seas,"  created  by  letters  patent  from 
James  I.,  which  were  cancelled  in  1826.  Besides  the  pure 
consular  jurisdiction— exercised  under  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil 30th  I^ovember,  1864,  by  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Con- 
sular Court  at  Constantinople,  and  by  the  ordinary  consuls 
in  provincial  courts,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  her  Majesty's 
Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  in  cases  beyond  £500  in  value — 
there  is  also  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consular  court  of  the 
defender's  nation,  where  the  parties  are  both  foreign  Chris- 
tians, and  a  Turkish  tribunal  for  cases  between  Turks  and 
foreign  Christians.  The  tendency  now  is  to  substitute 
mixS  tribunals  in  both  these  cases.  The  right  of  British 
consuls  to  be  {^resent  in  the  native  courts,  when  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  British  subject,  was  conceded  by  the  Treaty  of 
I)ardanelles  (1809).  It  is  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  con- 
snis-eeneral  resident  in  Mahometan  countries  that  they 
should  also  be  accredited  as  political  agents,  or  eharais 
iafiairesy  in  which  case  they  are  invested  with  the  diplo- 
matic character,  and  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  puolic 
ministers. 

The  present  system  of  consuls  d^otUre  mer,  or  d  t^Hranger^ 
was  preceded  by  the  system  of  domestic  consuls,  j%igeB  con- 
sols, or  mcarch<xnds^  in  the  chief  maritime  cities  of  the 
sooth  of  Europe.  These  constituted  mere  tribunals  of 
commerce  which  had  no  special  concern  with  foreign 
shipping  or  trade.  Later  on.  the  need  was  felt  of  a  safe 
place  of  deposit  and  of  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Par- 
ticular quarters  of  mercantile  cities  were  assigned  to  foreiam 
traders,  and  disputes  were  decided  by  ofiicera  variously 
called  governors,  protectors,  ancients,  aldermen  (in  the 
Hanse  towns),  syndics,  jurats,  provosts,  capitouls,  and 
fchevins — all  names  borrowed  from  municipal  offices. 
The  consul  was  generally  a  wholesale  dealer,  named  by 
the  rector  and  council  of  the  home  city.  He  had  power 
to  fine  and  banish  from  the  quarter.  Similar  to  these  were 
the  judge-conservatorH,  elected  by  British  residents  in  the 
Portuguese  ports.  This  privilege  long  cemented  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  nations,  and  was  formally 
renounced  only  in  1842.  Another  singular  institution, 
containing  more  than  the  germ  of  the  modern  consulate, 
was  ''the  Ckmr  de  la  FondCy  whose  jurisdiction  had  sup- 
planted the  old  Court  of  the  Beis  or  Ballis  (established  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  at  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  Syrian 
merchants),  and  which  included  a  cognizance  of  all  com- 
mercial matters,  its  judges  being  a  mixed  body  of  Franks 
and  Syrians"  (Kent's  CommeTUaries,  by  Abuy,  p.  137). 
The  16th  century  saw  the  introduction  of  foreign  consuls, 
but  the  earliest  treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  Spain  and 
Turkey  on  this  subject  are  dated  in  1665  and  1675.  The 
right  to  establish  consuls  is  now  universally  recognized  by 
Christian  civilized  states.  Jurists  at  one  time  contended  that 
according  to  international  law  a  right  of  "  extra-territorial- 
ity  "  attached  to  consuls,  their  persons  and  dwellings  being 
sacred,  and  themselves  amenable  to  local  authoritv  only  in 
cases  of  strong  suspicion  on  political  grounds.  It  is  now 
admitted  that,  apart  from  treaty,  custom  has  established 
very  few  consular  privileges;  that  perhaps  consuls  may  be 
arrested  and  incarcerated,  not  merely  on  criminal  charges, 
but  for  civil  debt;  and  that,  if  they  engage  in  trade  or 
become  tlie  owners  of  immovable  property,  their  persons 
certainly  lose  protection.  This  question  of  arrest  has  been 
frequently  raised  in  Europe: — in  the  case  of  Barbuit,  a 
tallow-chandler,  who  from  1717  to  1735  acted  as  Prussian 
consul  In  London,  and  to  whom  the  exemption  conferred 
by  statute  on  ambassadors  was  held  not  to  apply ;  in  the 
case  of  Cretico,  the  Turkish  consul  at  London  in  1808 ;  in 
the  case  of  Begley,  the  United  States  consul  at  Genoa, 
arrested  in  Paris  in  1840 ;  and  in  the  case  of  De  la  Fuente 
Hermosa,  Uruguayan  consul,  whom  the  Cour  Boyale  of 
Paris  in  1842  held  liable  to  arrest  for  debt  In  the  same 
w»y  coobuIb,  unless  protected  by  treaty,  pay  local  taxes, 


although  they  are  generally  exempt  from  genera]  duties  on 
articles  of  personal  consumption,  relief  from  income  tax 
being  often  ^iven  by  treaty.  They  are  exempt  from  billet- 
ing and  military  service,  but  are  not  entitled  fexcept  in  the 
Levant,  where  also  freedom  from  arrest  ana  trial  is  the 
rule)  to  have  private  chapels  in  their  houses.  The  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Levant  was  illustrated  in  1853,  when 
the  refugee  Martin  Koszta,  who  had  become  United  States 
consul  at  Smyrna  and  ehargS  d^offaires  at  Constantinople^ 
was  seized  by  the  Turks.  This,  although  a  case  of  sus- 
picion on  political  grounds,  called  forth  a  protest  from 
America,  and  restitution  was  made.  The  right  of  consuls 
to  exhibit  their  national  arms  and  flag  over  the  door  of 
the  hvreau  is  not  disputed. 

The  duty  of  consuls,  under  the  "  General  Instructions  ta 
British  Consuls,"  is  to  advise  Her  Majesty's  trading  sub- 
jects, to  quiet  their  differences,  and  to  conciliate  as  much 
as  ixwsible  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  Treaty-rights 
he  is  to  support  in  a  mild  and  moderate  spirit ;  and  he  ;s  to 
check  as  far  as  possible  evasions  by  British  traders  of  the 
local  revenue  laws.  Besides  assisting  British  subjects  who 
are  tried  for  offences  in  the  local  courts,  and  ascertaining  the 
humanity  of  their  treatment  after  sentence,  he  has  to  consider 
whether  home  or  foreign  law  is  more  appropriate  to  the  case^ 
having  regard  to  the  convenience  of  witnesses  and  the  time 
required  for  decision ;  and,  where  local  courts  have  wrong- 
fully interfered,  he  puts  the  Home  Government  in  motion 
through  the  consul-general  or  ambassador.  He  sends  id 
reports  on  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resides ;  and  he  reports  to  the  secretary  of  state 
when  a  vice-consul  is  required  in  any  place,  generally 
naming  an  English  merchant.  Under  the  Act  12  and  13 
Vict.  c.  68,  extended  by  the  Consular  Marriage  Act,  1868, 
consuls  are  empowered,  on  certain  notices  and  declarations 
being  given,  to  celebrate  marriage  between  persons  who 
have  resided  one  month  in  the  district,  one  of  them  being 
a  British  subject.  Thejr  are  also  empowered  by  statute 
to  advance  for  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  Anglican 
churches,  hospitals,  and  places  of  interment  sums  equal  to- 
the  amount  subscribed  for  the  purpose  by  the  resident 
British  subjects. 

As  the  powers  and  duties  of  consuls  vary  with  the  particu* 
lar  commercial  interests  they  have  to  protect,  and  tlie  civili- 
zation of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  reside,  instead  of 
abstract  definition,  we  summarize  the  provisions  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.^  Consuls  are 
bound  to  send  to  the  Board  of  Trade  such  reports  or  return* 
on  any  matter  relating  to  British  merchant  shipping  or  sea- 
men as  they  may  think  necessary.  Where  a  consul  sus- 
pects that  the  shipping  or  navigation  laws  are  being  evaded, 
he  may  require  the  owner  or  master  to  produce  the  log- 
book or  other  ship  documents  (such  as  the  agreement  with 
the  seamen,  Hhe  account  of  the  crew,  the  certificate  of  reg* 
istration);  he  may  muster  the  crew,  and  order  explana- 
tions with  regard  to  the  documents.  Where  an  offence  haa 
been  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  abroad  ashore,  by 
British  seamen  or  apprentices,  the  consul  makes  inquiry 
on  oath,  and  may  send  home  the  offender  and  witnesses  by 
a  British  ship,  particulars  for  the  Board  of  Trade  being 
endorsed  on  the  agreement  for  conveyance.  He  is  also 
empowered  to  detain  a  foreign  ship,  the  master  or  seamen 
of  which  appear  to  him  through  their  misconduct  or  want 
of  skill  to  have  caused  injury  to  a  British  vessel,  until  the 
necessary  application  for  satisfaction  or  security  be  made 
to  the  local  authorities.  Every  Britbh  mercantile  ship^ 
not  carrying  passengers,  on  entering  a  port  gives  into  the 
custody  of  the  consul  to  be  endorsed  by  him  the  seamen'a 
agreement,  the  indentures,  &c. ;  a  failure  to  do  this  is  re- 
ported to  the  registrar-general  of  seamen.  The  following 
five  provisions  are  also  made  for  the  protection  of  seamen. 
If  a  British  master  engage  seamen  at  a  foreign  port,  the- 
engagement  is  sanctioned  by  the  consul,  acting  as  a  Supers 
intendent  of  Mercantile  Marine  Offices.  The  consul  col- 
lects the  property  (including  arrears  of  wages^  of  British 
seamen  or  apprentices  dying  abroad,  and  remits  to  H.  M. 
paymaster-general.  He  also  provides  for  the  subsistence 
of  seamen  who  are  shipwrecked,  discharged,  or  left  behind, 
even  if  their  service  was  with  forei^  merchants;  U^ey  are 
generally  sent  home  in  the  first  Bntish  ship  that  happens 
to  be  in  want  of  a  complement,  and  the  expenses  thus 

1  See  Also  instructions  to  Consuls  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Sute  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1855  and 
Supplementary  Instructions,  1868. 
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incurred  form  a  charge  on  the  Parliamentary  fand  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  seamen,  the  consul  receiving  a  commis- 
flion  of  2}  per  cent,  on  the  amount  disbursed.  Complaints 
bj  crews  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  provisions 
on  board  are  investigated  by  the  consul,  who  enters  a 
■tatement  in  the  log-book  and  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Money  disbursed  by  consuls  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness or  imury  of  seamen  is  generally  recoverable  from  the 
owner.  With  regard  to  passenger  vessels,  the  master  is 
bound  to  give  the  consul  facilities  for  inspection  and  for 
communication  with  passengers,  and  to  exhibit  his  "  master's 
list,"  or  list  of  passengers,  so  that  the  consul  may  transmit 
to  the  registrar-general,  for  insertion  in  the  Marine  Kegister 
Book,  a  report  of  the  passengers  dying  and  children  bom 
during  the  voyage.  The  consul  may  even  defray  the 
expenses  of  maintaining,  and  forwarding  to  their  destina- 
tion, passengers  taken  off  or  picked  up  from  wrecked  or 
injured  vessels,  if  the  master  does  not  undertake  to  proceed 
in  six  weeks;  these  expenses  becoming,  in  terms  of  the 
Passenger  Acts  1855  and  1863,  a  debt  due  to  Her  Majesty 
from  the  owner  or  charterer.  Where  a  salvor  is  justified 
in  detaining  a  British  vessel,  the  master  may  obtain  leave 
to  depart  by  goin^  with  the  salvor  before  the  consul,  who 
after  hearing  eviaenoe  as  to  the  service  rendered  and  the 
proportion  of  ship's  value  and  freight  claimed,  fixes  the 
amount  for  which  the  master  is  to  give  bond  and  security. 
In  the  case  of  a  foreign  wreck  the  consul  is  held  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  foreign  owner.  Much  of  the  notarial  business 
which  is  imposed  on  consuls,  partly  by  statute  and  partly 
by  the  request  of  private  parlies,  consists  in  taking  the 
declarations  as  to  registry,  transfers,  <&c.,  mentioned  in 
Schedules  B,  C,  F,  G,  H,'  L  of  the  Mercantile  Sliipping 
Act.  Under  commercial  treaties  with  China,  British  consuls 
in  the  free  ports  of  Canton,  Amov,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghae  have  extensive  judicial  and  executive  pow- 
ers. The  same  observation  applies  to  Japan.  (See  Order 
in  Council  of  9lh  March,  1865,  and  relative  rules.) 

The  position  of  United  States  consuls  is  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  Begulations,  Washington,  1870.  Under  va- 
rious treaties  and  conventions  they  enjoy  large  privileges 
and  jurisdiction.  By  a  treaty  with  Sweden  in  1818  the 
United  States  Government  agreed  that  the  consuls  of  the 
two  states  respectively  should  be  sole  judges  in  disputes 
between  captains  and  crews  of  vessels,  oy  convention 
with  France  in  185*7,  they  likewise  agreed  that  the  consuls 
of  both  countries  should  be  permitted  to  hold  real  estate, 
and  to  have  the  **  police  interne  des  navires  i  commerce." 
In  Eastern  Asia  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, is  always  stipulated  in  cases  where  United  States  sub- 
jects are  interested.  Exemption  from  liability  to  appear 
as  a  witness  is  often  stipulated.  The  question  was  raised 
in  France  in  1843  by  the  case  of  the  Spanish  consul  Seller 
at  Aix,  and  in  America  in  1854  by  the  case  of  Dillon,  the 
French  consul  at  San  Francisco,  who,  on  being  an-ested  by 
Judge  Hoffmann  for  declining  to  give  evidence  in  a  crim- 
inal suit,  pulled  down  his  consular  flae.  So,  also,  inviola- 
bility of  national  archives  is  often  stipulated.  The  archives 
of  a  French  consul  in  London  were  once  seized  by  a  col- 
lector of  local  taxes  and  sold  by  auction,  and  in  1858  the 
flag,  seal,  arms,  and  record-book  of  the  United  States  con- 
sulate at  Manchester  were  levied  on  for  a  private  debt  of 
the  consul.  To  the  consuls  of  other  nations  the  United 
States  Government  have  always  accorded  the  privileges  of 
arresting  deserters,  and  of  being  themselves  amenable  only 
to  the  Federal  and  not  to  tlie  States  courts.  They  also  rec- 
ognize foreign  consuls  as  representative  suitors  for  absent 
foreigners. 

The  United  States  commercial  agents,  although  appointed 
by  the  president,  receive  no  excequatur.  They  form  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  are  distinct  from  the  consular  agents, 
who  are  simply  deputv  consuls  in  districts  where  there  is 
no  principal  consul.  France  is  distinguished  among  na- 
tions for  an  organization  of  trained  consuls  who  have  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  diplomatic  corps. 

See  De  Miltitz,  Manuel  dee  Contula,  London  and  Berlin,  1837- 
1843 ;  De  Cussy,  Biglementa  Conaulairea  de*  prineipaux  itate 
maritimee  de  VEurope  et  de  VAtnirique,  1861,  and  Dietionnaire 
du  diplomate  et  du  Conaul,  Leipsic,  1846 ;  Fynn's  BritUh  Consul 
Abroad;  Report  of  Seleot  Committee  on  Consular  Service 
(Pari.  Papers),  1872  j  Marten's,  Guide  diplomatique,  Leipsio, 
1866 ;  and  De  Clercq,  Guide  pratique  dee  consulate,  1858. 

OONSUIiATE  OF  THE  SEA,  a  celebrated  ooUection 


of  maritime  customs  and  ordinances  in  the  OitalAD  lac* 
guage,  published  at  fiarcelona  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century.  Its  proper  title  is  The  Book  of  (he  Onmdaie, 
or  in  Catalan,  Lo  lAbre  de  ConaolaL  The  earliest  extant 
edidon  of  the  work,  which  was  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1494 
is  without  a  title-page  or  frontispiece,  but  it  is  described 
by  the  above-mentioned  title  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  pre- 
fixed to  the  table  of  contents.  The  only  known  copy  of 
thb  edition  is  preserved  in  the  National  Library  in  fkris. 
The  epistle  dedicatory  states  that  the  work  is  an  amended 
version  of  the  Book  of  the  OontulcUe,  compiled  by  Francis 
Celelles  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  shipmasters  and 
merchants  well  versed  in  maritime  affairs.  According  to  a 
statement  made  by  Capmany  in  his  Codigo  de  loa  Onteai- 
6ra8  Maritimae  de  Barcelona,  published  at  Madrid  in  1791, 
there  was  extant  to  his  knowledge  in  the  last  century  a 
more  ancient  edition  of  the  Book  o^  the  OmsulaUf  printed 
in  semi-Gothic  characters,  which  ne  believed  to  be  of  a 
date  ^rior  to  1484.  This  is  the  earliest  period  to  which 
an^  historical  record  of  the  Book  of  the  OoneukUe  being  in 
print  can  be  traced  back.  There  are,  however,  two  Cat- 
alan MSS.  preserved  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  the 
earliest  of  which,  being  MS.  Espagnol  124,  contains  the 
two  first  treatises  which  are  printed  in  the  Book  of  the  Qm- 
stdate  of  1494,  and  which  are  the  most  ancient  portion  of 
its  contents,  written  in  a  hand  of  the  14th  century,  on 
paper  of  tliat  century.  The  subsequent  parts  of  this  MS. 
are  on  paper  of  the  loth  century,  but  there  is  no  document 
of  a  date  more  recent  than  1436.  The  later  of  the  two 
MSS.,  being  MS.  Espagnol  56,  is  written  throughout  on 
paper  of  the  15th  century,  and  in  a  hand  of  that  century, 
and  it  purports,  from  a  certificate  on  the  face  of  the  last 
leaf,  to  have  been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Peter  Thomas,  a  notary  public,  and  tlie  scribe  of  the  Con- 
sulate of  the  Sea  at  Barcelona. 

The  edition  of  1494,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
editio  princepa  of  the  Book  of  the  OonmdcUe,  contains,  in  the 
first  place,  a  code  of  procedure  issued  by  the  kings  of  Aragon 
for  tlie  guidance  of  the  courts  of  tlie  consuls  of  the  sea,  in 
the  second  place,  a  collection  of  ancient  customs  of  the  sea, 
and  thirdly,  a  body  of  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
cniisers  of  war.  A  colophon  at  the  end  of  these  ordinanoei 
informs  the  readers  that  *'  the  book  commonlv  called  the 
Book  of  the  Oongulate  ends  here;"  after  whidi  there  fol- 
lows a  document  known  by  the  title  of  The  AeeeptaUonL 
whicli  purports  to  record  that  the  previous  chapters  and 
ordinances  had  been  approved  by  the  Boman  people  in  the 
11th  century,  and  b^  various  princes  and  peoples  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  Capmany  was  the  first  person  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  tnis  document  in  his  memoiiu 
Historieaa  sobre  la  MarinOj  <£c.,  de  Barcelona^  published  at 
Madrid  in  1779-92.  M.  Pardessus  and  other  writers  on 
maritime  law  have  followed  up  tlie  inquiry  in  the  present 
century,  and  have  conclusivelpr  shown  that  the  document, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  onsin,  has  no  proper  referencs 
to  the  Book  of  the  Oonsulatef  and  is,  in  fact,  of  no  historical 
value  whatsoever.  The  paging  of  the  edition  of  1494 
ceases  with  this  document,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
printer's  colophon,  reciting  that  **  the  work  was  completed 
on  14th  July,  1494,  at  Barcelona,  by  Pere  Posa,  priest  and 
printer."  The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  tlie  original  Book  tf 
the  Oongulate,  This  appendix  contains  various  maritime 
ordinances  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  of  tlie  councillors 
of  the  city  of  Barcelona^  ranging  over  a  period  from 
1340  to  1484.  It  is  printed  apparently  in  the  same 
type  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  volume.  The  original 
Book  of  the  Oofwdate,  coupled  witii  this  appendix,  con- 
stitutes tlie  work  which  has  obtained  genem  circulation 
in  Europe  under  the  title  of  The  Oonsuiaie  of  ike  Sea,  and 
which  in  the  course  of  the  16th  centurv  waa  translated 
into  the  Castilian,  the  Italian,  and  the  I<^rench  languages. 
The  Italian  translation,  printed  at  Venice  in  1549  by  Jean 
Baptista  Pedrezano,  was  the  version  which  obtained  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  Nortii  of  Europe,  and  led  many 
iurists  to  suppose  the  work  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin. 
In  the  next  following  century  the  work  was  translated  into 
Dutch  by  Westerven,  and  into  Grerman  by  Engelbrecht, 
and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Latin.  An 
excellent  translation  into  French  of  '*The  Customs  of  the 
Sea,"  which  are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Book  ef 
the  Consulate,  has  been  recently  published  by  }L  PardeBSUS 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  OoUeetipn  dfi^f^ifMa^tiKMS^ 
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rfiider  ihe  title  oi  '*  La  oompilatioD  oonnae  boob  le  nom  de 
ooDBulat  de  )a  mer/'  whilst  an  English  tranBlation  of  "  The 
(Xietoma  of  the  Sea,"  under  that  title^  with  the  Catalan 
text,  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  bj  Sir  Travers 
Twifls,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
fol.  ill,  London,  1874.  The  introduction  to  the  latter 
work  contains  a  full  account  of  the  two  Catalan  MSS.  in 
the  National  librarr  in  Paris,  and  of  the  various  editions 
of  the  Book  of  the  OonaulaU,  (t.  t.) 

CONSUMPTION.    See  Phthism. 

CONTEMPT  OF  COURT  is  any  insult  offered  to  a 
court  of  justice,  or  any  defiance  or  resistance  to  its  author- 
ity. '*Ii  the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  the  ofiender  may  be  instantly  apprehended  and  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  without  any  fur- 
ther proof  or  examination/'  In  other  cases,  if  the  judges 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  an  affidavU,  that  a  contempt 
has  been  committed,  they  make  a  rule  calling  on  the  sus- 
pected person  to  show  cause  why  an  aUachrtuni  should  not 
issue  against  him,  or  in  flagrant  cases  the  attachment  issues 
in  the  first  instance.  (S^  Attachment.)  The  process 
of  attachment  merely  brings  the  accused  into  the  court ; 
he  is  then  required  to  answer  on  oath  interrogatories  ad- 
ministeied  to  him,  so  that  the  court  may  be  better  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  of  the  contempt.  If  he  can 
clear  himself  on  oath  he  b  discharged ;  if  he  confesses,  the 
court  will  punish  him  by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both,  at 
its  discretion.  Both  in  courts  of  common  law  and  courts 
of  equity  many  acts  are  punished  as  contempts  which  are 
properly  civil  injuria,  and  the  process  of  contempt  en- 
forced against  them  is,  as  Blackstooe  points  out,  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  civil  execution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  injured  party  than  as  a  criminal  process  for  a  ooqtempt 
of  the  authority  of  the  court.  Among  the  offences  enumer^ 
ated  in  the  text-books  as  the  most  usual  instances  of  con- 
tempt are  the  following: — (1)  Disobedience  of  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates;  (2)  Wrongdoing  by  sheriffx,  bailiff, 
lailers,  and  oUier  officers  in  executing  tlie  process  of  the 
Uw;  (3)  Malpractice  of  attorneys  and  solicitors;  (4)  Mis- 
behavior of  jurymen  in  collateral  matters  relating  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties;  (5)  Misbehavior  of  witnesses ;  (6) 
Disobedience  of  parties  in  a  cause  to  an  order  of  the  court, 
non-payment  of  costs,  non-observance  of  awards ;  (7)  Those 
committed  by  other  persons.  Among  those  general  con- 
tempts some,  says  Blackstone,  ''may  arise  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  as  by  rude  and  contumious  behavior,  by  obstinacy, 
perversenesfs  or  prevarication,  by  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  any  wilful  disturbance  whatever;  and  others  in  the 
absence  of  the  party,  as  by  disobeying  or  treating  with 
disrespect  the  icing's  writ  or  tlie  rules  and  process  of 
the  court,  by  perverting  such  writ  or  process  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  malice,  ^.,  by  speaking  or  writing  con- 
temptuously of  the  court  or  judges  acting  in  their  judicial  ca- 
pacity, by  printing  false  accounts  (or  even  true  ones  without 
proper  permission)  of  causes  depending  in  iudgment,"  <S^. 

The  practice  of  the  courts  in  punishing  the  last  class  of 
contempts  is  of  great  importance  in  these  days,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  that  the  judges 
have  assumed  very  extensive  and  arbitrary  powers  of  in- 
terfering with  the  free  discussion  by  the  public  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  Justice. 

A  judgment  prepared  by  Lord  Chief-justice  Wilmot  in 
the  case  of  an  application  for  an  attachment  against  J. 
Almon  in  1765,  for  publishing  a  pamphlet  libelling  the 
Queen's  Bench,  is,  although  it  never  was  delivered  in 
court,  constantly  referred  to  as  authoritative  by  later 
judges  and  writers.  The  chief-iustice  said  that  the  offence 
of  libelling  judges  in  their  judicial  capacity  is  the  most 
l^roper  case  for  an  attachment,  for  the  '*  arraignment  of  the 
justice  of  the  judges  is  arraigning  the  king's  jiLstice ;  it  is 
an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice 
of  his  judges,  and  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
fKeneraf  dissatisfaction  with  all  judicial  determinations, 
and  indisposes  their  minds  to  obey  them.  To  be  impartial, 
and  to  he  tmiversally  thought  so,  are  both  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  giving  justice  that  free,  open,  and  uninterrupted 
current  which  it  has  for  many  ages  found  all  over  this 
kinsdom,  and  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  and  exalts 
h  aoove  all  nations  upon  the  earth."  Again,  **  the  consti- 
tution has  provided  very  apt  and  proper  remedies  for  cor- 
iscting  ana  rectifying  the  involuntary  mistakes  of  judges, 
and  for  punishing  and  removing  them  for  any  perversion 


of  justice.  But  if  their  authority  is  to  be  trampled  ou  by 
pamphleteers  and  news-writers,  and  the  people  are  to  be 
told  that  the  power  given  to  the  judges  for  their  protectioQ 
is  prostituted  to  their  destruction,  the  court  may  retain  its 
power  some  little  time,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  eventually 
lose  all  its  authority."  In  several  cases  the  judges  have 
declared  that  while  their  administration  of  justice  may  be 
discussed  fairly  and  bona  fide,  it  is  not  open  to  a  journalist 
to  impute  corruption.  A  recent  writer  (Shortt,  Law  rdal" 
ing  to  Worki  oj  Literature)  states  the  law  to  be  that  the 
temperate  and  respectful  aiscussion  of  Judicial  determina- 
tion is  not  prohibited,  but  mere  invective  and  abuse,  and 
still  more  the  imputation  of  false,  corrupt,  and  dishonp^t 
motives,  is  punishable.  In  an  information  granted  in  1788 
against  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth  for  having  entered 
upon  their  books  an  order  ''stating  that  the  assembly  were 
sensible  that  Mr.  W.  (against  whom  an  action  had  been 
brought  for  malicious  prosecution,  and  a  verdict  for  £3000 
returned,  which  the  court  refused  to  disturb)  was  actuated 
by  motives  of  public  justice,  of  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
corporation  to  their  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  of  support- 
ing the  honor  and  credit  of  the  chief  magistrate,"  Mr. 
Justice  Buller  said,  ''The  judge  and  jury  who  tried  the 
case,  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  have  said 
that  instead  of  his  having  been  actuated  by  motives  of 
public  iustioe,  or  by  any  motives  which  should  influence 
the  actions  of  an  honest  man,  he  had  been^  actuated  by 
malice.  These  opinions  are  not  reconcilable;  if  the  one 
be  right  the  other  must  be  wrong.  It  is  therefore  a  di- 
rect insinuation  that  the  court  had  judged  wrong  in  all 
they  have  done  in  this  case,  and  is  therefore  clearlv  a 
libel  on  the  administration  of  justice."  Many  of  the  doc- 
trines expressed  in  the  above  extracts  go  beyond  tlie 
practice,  if  not  the  strict  law  of  later  times.  The  tend- 
ency has  been  to  restrict  the  process  of  contempt  to 
cases  in  which  judges  are  insulted  or  defied  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  or  in  which  matters  relating  to  a 
pending  cause  are  publicly  discussed.  Bribes  or  menaces 
offered  to  the  judges  have  been  punished  as  contempts. 
In  a  recent  case  a  judge  of  assize  having  ordered  the 
court  to  be  cleared  on  account  of  some  disturbance,  the 
high  sheriff  issued  a  placard  protesting  a^nst  "  this  un- 
lawful proceediujif,"  ''  and  prohibiting  his  officers  from 
aiding  and  abetting  any  attempt  to  bar  out  the  public 
from  free  access  to  the  court."  The  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  sitting  in  the  other  court,  summoned  the  sheriff 
before  him  and  fined  him  £500  for  the  contempt,  and  £500 
more  for  persisting  in  addressing  the  grand  jury  in  court, 
after  he  had  been  ordered  to  desist 

The  difference  between  pending  and  decided  cases  baa 
been  frequently  recognized  oy  the  courts.  What  would  be 
a  fair  comment  in  a  decided  case  may  tend  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  judge  or  the  jury  in  a  case  waiting  to  be  heard, 
and  will  accordingly  be  punished  as  a  contempt.  This  b 
distinctly  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Tichbome  v.  Mostyn, 
where  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  was  held  to  have  com- 
mitted a  contempt  by  printing  in  his  paper  extracts  from 
aflSdavits  in  a  pending  suit,  with  comments  upon  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Castro,  it  was  held  that  after  a 
true  bill  has  been  found,  and  the  indictment  removed  into 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  a  day  fixed  for  trial,  the 
cose  is  pending ;  and  it  is  a  contempt  of  court  to  address 
public  meetings,  alleging  that  the  defendant  is  not  guilty, 
that  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  defendant,  and  that 
he  cannot  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  the  court  wil^  order  the 
parties  to  answer  for  their  contempt,  and  fine  or  imprison 
them  at  discretion.  In  another  case  the  publication  of  a 
winding-up  petition,  containing  charges  of  fraud,  before 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  was  held  to  be  a  contempt  of 
court.  The  courts  may,  if  they  choose,  prohibit  any  pub- 
lication of  their  proceedings  while  the  litigation  is  pending. 
It  is  now  the  invariable  rule  of  the  English  press  to  refrain 
from  expressing  an  opinion  on  matters  relating  to  any  pend- 
ing suit  On  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  of  decided 
cases  shares  in  the  license  now  allowed  to  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  all  public  affairs  in  England. 

The  Scotch  and  colonial  courts  exercise  the  same  power 
of  committing  for  contempt  as  the  English.  It  has  been 
held  in  a  case  arising  under  the  County  Court  Act,  that 
inferior  courts  of  record  have  only  power  over  coniempts 
committed  facie  curia.  The  county  court  judge  has  no 
power  of  proceeding  against  a  person  for  a  contempt  com- 
mitted out  of  court  r^r^4^tr> 
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The  proper  panishment  of  contempt  ifl  by  fine  or  im- 
prifwnment  at  tne  discretion  of  the  court  In  a  recent  case 
It  was  held  that  no  person  can  be  punished  for  contempt, 
unless  the  specific  offence  char^  against  him  is  distinctly 
«tated,  and  an  opportunity  given  tiim  of  answering  it. 
When  a  barrister  had  been  suspended  from  practice  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Nova  Scotia  for  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
-chief  justice  which  was  a  contempt  of  court,  the  Privy 
^Council  on  appeal  discharged  the  order,  as  substituting  a 
penalty  and  mode  of  punishment  which  was  nol  the  appro- 
priate and  fitting  punishment  for  the  oflTence.  The  letter 
was  written  by  the  defendant  in  his  individual  capacity  of 
suitor,  and  had  no  connection  with  his  professional  status 
or  cliaracter. 

BlackHtone  notices  the  exceptional  character  of  the  pun- 
ishment provided  for  this  offence.  **  It  cannot  have  escaped 
tlie  attention  of  the  reader,"  he  says,  "that  this  method 
of  making  the  defendant  answer  upon  oath  to  a  criminal 
oharge  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  common  law  in 
any  oiher  instance."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  judges  to  pnniflh  summarily  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  offences  committed  against  their  own  dignity 
is  liable  to  abuse,  and  careful  as  English  iudges  are  in 
•enforcing  it,  a  trial  and  conviction  in  the  ordinary  manner 
would  probably  be  more  satisfactory.  The  offence  is  by  no 
means  clearly  defined,  but  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that 
it  is  desirable  to  prevent  and  punish  insulting  expressions 
and  disorderly  conduct  in  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  any 
Buch  publications  as  may  really  tend  to  prejudice  a  pending 
cause.  A  judge  may  s^ifely  be  intrusted  wiih  the  power  oi 
iceeping  order  in  his  court,  but  contempts  committed  else- 
where should  be  proceeded  against  like  other  offences. 

A  similar  power  of  punishing  for  contempt  is  exercised 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  where  Lord  Ellen- 
'borough  said,  "Can  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  or  either 
of  the  two  Houses  of  which  it  consists,  be  deemed  not  to  pos- 
sess intrinsically  that  authority  of  punishing  summarily  for 
contempts  which  is  acknowleoged  to  belong,  and  b  duly 
exercised  as  belonging,  to  every  superior  court  of  law  of 
less  dignity  doubtless  than  itself  7"  It  was  at  one  time  held 
that  the  "privilege  of  committing  for  contempt  is  inherent 
in  every  deliberative  body  invested  with  authority  by  the 
constitution ;"  and  that  accordingly  it  extended  to  colonial 
assemblies.  This  opinion  has  been  overruled  by  subsequent 
decbions.  Baron  rarke,  in  the  case  of  Kielley  v.  Carson, 
says  that  the  power  of  punishment  for  contempt  attaches  to 
bodies  having  judicial  functions,  and  is  an  incident  of  those 
functions,  except  only  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  authority  in  this  respect  rests  upon  ancient  usage. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  oi  Victoria  is  entitled  by  enact- 
ment to  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  held,  and 
•enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
n  here  a  legislative  assembly  has  the  power  of  committing 
for  contempt,  the  punishment  lasts  only  till  the  end  of  the 
current  session.  "Though  the  party  should  deserve  the 
severest  censure,"  savs  Lord  Denman,  *'yet  his  offence 
being  committed  the  day  before  a  prorogation,  if  the  House 
ordered  his  imprisonment  but  for  a  week,  every  court  in 
Westminister  Hall,  and  every  judge  in  all  the  courts 
would  be  bound  to  discharge  him  by  haheaa  corpus**  See 
Privilege.  (e.  r.) 

CONTI,  Prince  of,  the  title  assumed  by  a  younger 
1>ranch  of  the  House  of  Cond4.  Armand  de  Bourbon, 
prince  of  Conti  (1629-1666),  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  frho  took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  was  son 
of  Henry,  prince  of  Cond€,  and  brother  of  the  Great 
Oond^.  Originally  destined  for  the  church  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  his  health  and  the  deformity  of  his 
person,  he  received  several  rich  benefices,  and  studied  at 
the  Sorbonne,  but  did  not  enter  into  orders.  Wanting  in 
strength  of  character,  he  was  throughout  life  the  follower 
of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Longueville,  whose  influence 
over  him  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to  scandal.  He  was 
induced  by  her  to  join  the  old  Fronde,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  its  forces  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
(1648) ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  riding  every  day 
at  their  head  through  the  streets,  never  failing  to  leave 
them  as  they  passed  out  of  the  gates.  At  the  end  of  the 
contest  the  whole  Cond4  family  came  into  political  agree- 
ment, and  Conti  shared  his  brother's  imprisonment  (1650). 
After  his  release  his  engagement  to  be  married  to  the 
furofligate   Mile,  de  Chevreuse   was  broken  oflT  by  the 


prince  of  Cond^,  who  had  been  won  over  to  the  court  party 
bv  extravagant  promises.  In  Cond^s  second  rebellion 
Cionti  was  concerned  ;  but  when  the  former  fied  to  Spain, 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  court,  married  Mazarin's 
niece,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Guienne,  together 
with  the  command  in  Catalonia,  in  which  latter  capacitv 
he  was  not  distinguished.  He  followed  his  sister  in  her 
conversion,  entering  into  all  her  enthusiastic  views,  and 
maintaining  constant  correspondence  with  her.  He  wrote 
Du  devoir  det  grands  el  des  devoirs  des  gouvemeurs  ds 
province;  Letlres  sur  la  grace;  and  TraiU  de  la  eonUdie 
et  des  spectacles  sehn  la  tradition  de  VEglise,  (See  the 
numerous  Mhnoires  of  the  time  and  the  Leltres  de  Mme, 
de  S6vigni.)  His  second  son,  Fran9ois  Louis,  prince  of 
Conti  (1664-1709),  fought  with  much  distinction  in 
several  campaigns;  and,  being  distinguished  by  informa- 
tion, wit,  attractive  manners,  and  never-failing  affability, 
he  enjoyed,  heartless  as  he  was,  a  wonderful  popularity. 
But  tnis  very  popularity,  together  with  a  sneer  he  hiui 
incautiously  uttered  against  the  king,  caused  his  banish- 
ment to  Chantilly.  In  1697  he  was  elected  king  of  Poland, 
but  on  reaching  that  country  he  found  the  throne  in  the 
possession  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  at  once  retired 
without  making  any  attempt  to  disiK)88esB  his  rival.  (See 
the  MSmoires  de  Saint-Simonf  and  Desormeaux,  Histoire  de 
la  Maison  de  Bourbon,)  Louis  Francois,  prince  of  Conti 
(1717-1776),  the  grandson  of  Franyois,  was  a  brave  and 
popular  general.  He  was  engaged  in  tlie  war  caused  by 
the  claims  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  imperial  throne;  he 
commanded  the  army  which  crossed  the  AIpe  into  Italy 
and  defeated  the  Sardinians  in  1744 ;  and  he  also  served 
in  Germany  and  Flanders  in  1745  and  1746.  Not,  how- 
ever, being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
he  supported  the  Parliament  of  Paris  against  the  court, 
and  earned  the  nickname  of  **  the  Advocate."  His  son 
was  the  last  of  the  house  of  Conti. 

CONTRABAND  (Low  Latin,  contrabantan)  means,  ac- 
cording to  Ducange,  **  merces  banno  interdicta,"  and  was 
originally  applied  to  a  prohibited  domestic  trade  in  time 
of  peace,  such  as  that  in  salt.    The  term  does  not  occur  in 
the  Guidon  de  la  Mer,  or  in  Grotius,  and  is  first  used  to 
denote  a  prohibited  neutral  trade  with  a  belligerent  in  the 
Treaty  of  Southampton  (17th  September,   1625)  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  States-General  of  Holland.    That  treaty 
declared  that  all  provisions  {munitions  de  bouche)^  provisions 
of  war,  ships,  arms,  sails,  &c.,  silver,  iron,  Ac.,  carried  to 
Spanish  ports,  would  along  with  the  carrier  ships  and  their 
crews  be  good  prize.    It  was  partly  from  the  general  use 
of  such  treaty-stipulations  with  neutrals,  and  partly  from 
the  custom  of  belligerents  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  to  issue 
declarations  which  they  formally  intimated  to   neutrals^ 
and  which  forbade  all  trade  in  certain  articles  with  the 
ports  of  their  enemies,  that  the  international  law  of  contra- 
band grew  up.    An  example  of  the  latter  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  the  **  Placaart"  issued  in  1599  by  the  States-Cveneral, 
which,  like  the  Berlin  Decrees,  completely  interdicted  all 
trade  with  Spain.    The  Treaty  of  Southampton  itself  was 
followed  by  two  proclamations,  which  assume  a  belligerent 
right  to  place  restrictions  on  neutral  commerce,  and  which 
go  the  length  of  authorizing  private  ships  to  capture  neutral 
bottoms  carrying  contrabano.    The  practice  of  contrabuid 
is  of  course  much  older  than  the  name.    Thus  in  the  Code 
of  Justinian   (iv.  41,   42)  Marcian  prohibits  the  sale  to 
barbari  aJienigenoB  of  oil,  wine,  several  specified  kinds  of 
arms,  and  generally  of  iron.    So  also  the  Decretals,  Gr^ 
ory  IX.  (v.  6-12),  and  the  Bull  "  In  Coena  Domini,"  c  7, 
denounced  excommunication  against  such  as  should  supply 
Saracens  with  arms.     It  is  in  the  17th  century  tiiat  the 
military  policy  and  commercial  interests  of  the  various 
European  nations  begin  to  be  indicated  in  their  treaties 
relating  to  contraband.    Opinion  varied  so  much  with  the 
political  situation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  these 
treaties  the  prevailing^  custom  even  of  tL  single  nation.    At 
first  provisions,  that  is,  com,  &c..  seem  generally  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  list,  and  in  1674  a  great  Enelish 
lawyer,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  told  Charles  11.  that  nothios 
ought  to  be  deemed  contraband  '*  but  what  is  directly  and 
immediately  subservient  to  the  use  of  war,  except  it  be  in 
the  case  of  besieged  places  "  (which  raises  the  distinct  ques- 
tion of  blockade),  or  of  a  "  general  certification  by  Sjpsin 
to  all  the  world."     The  definition  of  the  French  Ordon- 
nance  de  la  Marine  of  1681  is  also  limited  to  munitions  of 
war,  and  even  to  such  as  have  **  la  forme  d'un  instnuBenl 
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poaTant  semr  dlrectement  k  Tasage  de  la  guerre."  Oq 
Die  other  hand,  the  early  writers  on  contra^md,  such  as 
Dr.  ZoQch  (De  Jure  FeMi,  1634)  and  Albericus  Gentilis 
(Aehoeaiionee  Hispaniea),  in  discussinff  the  question  "  An 
res  aroicoram  ad  hostes  transeuntes  mtercipere  liceat?'' 
seem  to  assume  that  the  belligerent  has,  apart  from  treaty, 
a  right  indefinitely  to  vary  the  list  of  articles  constituting 
muultioDS  of  war,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  test  of  **  imme- 
diate subserviency  '*  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
hostilities,  the  resources  of  the  combatants,  and  the  actual 
position  of  the  conflict  In  1543  the  ICnglish  envoy, 
Sadler,  challenged  the  Scotch  fish  trade  to  France  as  a 

r'es  of  "  aid,"  a  word  often  used  in  the  older  treaties  of 
ice.  but  which  can  scarcely  have  been  intended  to 
cover  tne  case  of  habitual  trade;  and   in  1589  Queen 
Elizabeth  successfully  justified  the  capture  of  a  fleet  of 
nxty  vessels  belonging  to  the  Hanse  confederation,  and 
^  carrying  com  and  naval  munitions  to  Spain.i    Iq  all  these 
'  cases  some  ordinance,  placaart,  or  treaty  was  appealed  to, 
bot  these  documents  were  of  course  liable  to  ex  po8t  facto 
ioterpretation.  and  such  interpretations  were  acquiesceid  in 
froo^  necessity  or  from  motives  of  policy.    A  powerful 
neatral,  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  captor's  prize 
court,  might  issue  letters  of  reprisal.    This  was  done  by 
England  when  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  bound  for  Holland,  was 
condemned  in  Spain  on  the  ground  that  by  its  use  "  the 
GonHumntion  of  victuals  might  be  prolonged."    The  general 
principle,  before  the  writings  of  Grotius  permanently  af- 
fected the  public  law  of  Europe,  was,  therefore,  that  the 
private  right  of  neutral  merchants  to  free  trade  must  yield 
to  the  public  right  of  the  belligerent  to  put  such  limits  on 
neutral  trade  as  were  reasonably  necessary  in  tlie  conduct 
of  war, — that  right  being  exercised  in  a  public  and  legal 
manner.    After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  grand  pen- 
sionary of  Holland,  John  de  Witt,  contended  strongly  for 
the  extension  of  neutral  rights,  and  in  1662  by  treaty  with 
France  the  Dutch  adopted  the  definition  of  contraband  in 
the  12th  and  13th  articles  of  the  Treatv  of  the  Pyrenees 
between  France  and  Spain  (1659),  which  included  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  specially  excluded  almost  everything  in 
the  nature  of  ordinary  provisions.    For  some  time  England 
maintained  (as  in  her  treaty  of  Whitehall  with  Sweden, 
1661)  the  doctrine  that  money,  ships,  and  provisions  were 
to  be  deemed  contraband,  but  in  her  Treaty  of  Breda  with 
Holland  (1667),  and  her  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Lave 
with  France  (1677),  she  practically  adopted  the  rule  of  the 
Pyrenees,  with  this  extension,  that  the  neutral  trade  might 
take  place  even  between  two  enemy  ports,  provided  neither 
was  blockaded.    This  explains  the  singular  agreement  made 
by  England  and  Holland  in  1689  for  a  wholesale  blockade 
of  the  ports,   harbors,  and  roadsteads  of  France.    The 
treaties  of  the  18th  century  proceeded  for  the  most  part  on 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  "  which  embodied  the  French  doc- 
trine of  contraband  "  (Hall,  ItighU  and  Duties  of  Neutrale 
1874).    As,  however,  some  powers  never  contracted  with 
each  other  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  treaties  made  were  for 
limited  periods,  and  were  often  broken  by  the  outbreak  of 
war,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  controversy  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  national  opinions.    The  classical  division 
of  contraband  by  Grotius  was  as  follows :  "  Sunt  res  qute  in 
bello  tantnm  usum  habent,  ut  arma;  sunt  que  in   hello 
ouUnra  habent  usum,  ut  quse  voluptati  inserviunt;  sunt 
que  et  in  bello  et  extra  helium  usum  habent,  ut  pecuniae, 
oommeatua,   naves,  et  que  navibus  adsunt"    The  onlv 
difficulty  arises  in  connection  with  the  third  class,  of  which 
Qrotiua  sava  that  the  state  of  the  war  must  be  considered, 
and  that  "  if  seizure  is  necessary  for  defence,  the  necessity 
confers  a  right  of  arresting  the  goods"  (De  Jure  Belli  et 
Paei^  m.  1.  5).    A  leading  question  in  the  18th  century 
was  whether  naval  stores  should  be  deemed  contraband,  the 
Baltic  powers  (supported  by  the  writings  of  Heinecdus  and 
Valin)  inclining   to   Uie  affirmative,  while  Bynkershoek 
(QiuEsl.  Jur.  Pub,  i.  10,  1737)  and  Lampredi  (Det,  Com- 
merdo  dei  PopoU  Neuirali  in  Tempo  di  QuerrOj  2  70)  main- 
lain^,  in  conformity  with  the  20th  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  that  goods,  though  possibly  of  warlike  use,  were  not 
contraband,  if  not  work^  into  the  form  of  an  instrument 
of  war.     Other  authors,  as  Vattel  (Droti  de»  Qem,  iii.  7, 
112)   and    Heineccius  {De  nam&tcs  6b  veeiuram  vetitarum 
merman  commtssts,  Oomm,  xiv.),  attached  great  value  to  the 
fiicC  of  urgent  need  among  the  enemy — *  si  hostis  laboret 
laopiA" — and  were  prepared  on  this  ground  even  to  include 
1  OnutliMatal  jurists  called  this  an  attempt  to  starve  Spain  out. 


provisions  as  contraband.  The  first  armed  neutrality  of 
1780,  alarmed  by  the  growing  naval  power  of  Great  Britain, 
declared  that  only  munitions  of  war  and  sulphur  should  be 
contraband.  (This  is  the  kriegs-eontrebande  of  German 
Jurists.  See  Lord  Grenville's  Letters  of  Stdpieius  Ward.)* 
In  1793  both  England  and  France  made  large  seizures  of 
provisions,  the  former  pretending  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  reducing  France  b^  famine,  and  the  French  executive 
having  assumed  the  direction  of  the  whole  com  trade  of 
their  countrv.  Both  sides  were  wrong,  and  were  nobly 
rebuked  by  the  counter  declaration  of  the  Danish  minister, 
Count  Bemstorf,  in  which  he  explained  that  a  neutral  was 
neither  a  partv  nor  a  judge,  and  could  take  no  notice  of  a 
reciprocity  of  injuries.  The  United  States  also  energetically 
protested  against  the  notion  that  provisions,  not  destined 
to  a  blockaded  port,  could  in  any  circumstances  be  crmtra- 
band, — a  'position  inconsistent  with  the  modern  American 
doctrine  that  an  actual  mUitary  destination  even  of  luxuries 
will  impress  on  the  cargo  a  contraband  character.  The 
second  armed  neutrality  of  1800  took  up  the  same  position 
as  the  first ;  and  in  1803  England  and  Russia  agreed  that 
money,  horses,  ships,  and  manufactured  articles  for  naval 
use  were  to  be  confiscated,  naval  stores,  the  produce  of 
either  country,  being  brought  in  for  pre-emption.  The  onlv 
existing  treaties  of  England  on  this  subject  are  those  with 
Portugal  in  1820  (munitions  of  war,  sulphur,  horses,  money, 
and  naval  stores)  and  with  Brazil  in  1827  (munitions  of  war 
and  naval  stores).  Throughout  the  French  wars,  however, 
the  law  administered  by  Lord  Stowell  and  others  in  the 
English  prize  court  was  much  harsher  than  the  treaty  obli- 
gations of  the  nation.  The  circumstances  which*  Lord 
Stowell  considered  favorable  to  a  cargo  were  these : — 1.  Its 
being  the  product  of  the  neutral  country,  and  therefore  a 
natural  export;  2.  Its  bein^  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  as 
hemp  or  iron;  3.  Its  destination  to  a  commercial  not  a 
military  port  ("  Jonge  Margaretha,''  1  Rob.  Adm,  Rep.),. 
Among  modem  jurists  Ortolan  {Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.^  ii. 
190)  and  Hefi^er  (Le  Drmt  International,  2  160),  as  quoted 
by  Hall,  agree  that  contraband  cannot  be  limited  to  muni- 
tions of  war,  but  must  extend  to  raw  materials  and  merchan-^ 
disc,  if  clearly  destined  for  actual  and  immediate  military 
use.  Ortolan  expressly  excludes  provisions  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  tendency  of  modem  decision  is  to  brinff 
all  articles  to  the  test  proposed  bv  Mr.  Dana,  the  editor  of 
Wheaton, — "  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  prevent  certain 
things  from  getting  into  the  military  use  of  the  enemy," — 
a  principle  which  is  obviously  independent  of  the  iunocent 
or  fraudulent  intention  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo.  Mr.  Hall 
proposes  a  classification  of  contraband  goods,  not  being  mu- 
nitions of  war,  based  on  their  more  or  less  intimate  connec- 
tion with  military  operations.  Among  these  he  includes 
horses,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  materials  of  naval  constmction, 
such  as  timber,  corda^,  pitch  (stated  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment during  the  Crimean  war  to  be  cpntraband),  marine 
engines,  &c.,  and  coal,  if  its  immediate  destination  be  mil- 
itary. Thus  in  the  Franco-German  war,  1870,  vessels 
laden  with  coal  were  forbidden  to  sail  from  Engliflh  ports 
to  the  French  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  still  holds  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  **  U  Volante" 
(an  Austrian  ship  laden  with  bois  de  construction  from  Lis- 
bon to  Messina,  and  captured  in  1807  by  the  French 
cmiser  "Etoile  de  Bonaparte"),  that  ship's  timber  and 
naval  stores  are  not  contraband.  Provisions  of  very  various 
kinds,  biscuits,  cheese,  wine,  com,  have  both  in  England 
and  America  been  held  contraband  (The  "  Ck>mmercen,"  1 
Wheaton^s  Reports).*  A  ship,  available  for  war,  and  sent 
to  an  enemy's  port  with  instructions  either  to  sell  or  char- 
ter, has  been  condemned  in  England.  The  general  subject 
of  ships,  however,  belongs  to  the  subject  Neutrality.  With 
regara  to  clothing,  monev,  and  un wrought  metals,  there  are 
no  recent  decisions,  but  the  rule  would  probably  be  applied 
that  they  may  become  contraband  in  certain  circumstances. 
The  ordinary  penaltv  of  carrying  contraband  is  confisca- 
tion of  cargo,  but  where  the  capture  is  only  justified  bv 
special  circumstances,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 

*  Afoy  on  Omirabandy  London,  1801 ;  Lord  Lirerpoors  JHseoum  09» 
tkt  conduct  qf  the  Oovemment  <^  Qrtat  BritaH*  Ji  raped  to  Nmdral  H^ 
tiom,  London,  1801. 

*  The  **  Commeroen  '*  vaa  a  Swedish  Tenel,  carrring  English  pro- 
visions  to  ft  Spanish  port  for  deliTerr  to  the  British  coinmissftriat  in 
the  Feninsulsr  War.  Sweden  and  Spain  were  British  allies  in  the 
war  with  France,  hut  neutral  in  the  war  with  the  United  SUtea, 
and  there  was  do  alliance  between  France  and  the  States.  The  par- 
ticular cargo  was  therefore  (unjustly)  condemned  as  enemy's  goods 
but  doctrines  were  laid  down  as  to  contraband. 
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where  tbe  contraband  is  ''conditional/'  and  where  the 
cargo  is  ordinary  neutral  produce,  and  there  is  })erfect  bona 
jlde»  of  tlie  owner,  the  ship  is  merely  carried  in  for  pre- 
emption, which  means  the  owner's  value  pluB  10  per  cent, 
with  indemnity  for  freight  and  expenses  of  detention. 
Anciently,  in  cases  of  akoolate  contraband,  both  sliip  and 
cargo  were  forfeited  ;  it  is  said  Biissia  still  does  this.  The 
right  of  pre-emption  {droit  dP achat)  is  stated  by  Lord  Stowell 
to  apply  to  all  cargoes  whatever  bound  for  an  enemy's  port ; 
and  it  is  settled  that  any  attempt  at  fraud,  as  false  papers, 
or  a  concealed  destination,  will  disentitle  the  owners  to 
compensation.  The  same  circumstances  occurring  in  the 
case  of  a  cargo  of  absolute  contraband,  even  where  the  ship 
does  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband,  may  forfeit 
the  ship. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  the  blockade  runners  of  the 
American  civil  war  raised  very  nice  questions  on  this 
point.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  that  tnese  vessels  after 
leaving  Nassau  were  not  going  to  Matamoras  in  Mexico, 
for  they  had  only  a  floating  intention  of  "  running."  The 
ouestion,  therefore,  which  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  "Bermuda"  and  "PeterhoflT" 
cases  was  whether  the  interposition  of  a  neutral  port  be- 
tween the  neutral  point  of  departure  and  the  belligerent 
destination  did  protect  the  cargo  which  was  admitted  to  be 
contraband.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  goods 
went  straight  through  Texas  to  the  Confederate  States. 
But  in  several  cases  these  cargoes  were  not  condemned. 
The  "PeterhoflTs"  carTO  was  army  boots,  artillery  harness^ 
regulation  blankets,  chloroform,  and  quinine. 

Where  the  shipowner  is  innocent  and  does  not  own  the 
cargo,  he  merely  loses  his  freight  and  expenses.  Contraband 
articles  also  involve  innocent  parts  of  a  cargo  in  confisca- 
tion when  both  belong  to  one  owner.  The  United  States 
and  Prussia  are  the  only  powers  that  have  chosen  the  bold 
plan  of  entirely  renouncing  by  treaty  between  themselves 
the  right  of  confiscation,  for  which  they  have  substituted 
an  nnlimited  rieht  of  stoppage  and  detention  and  appropria- 
tion, subject  to  mil  compensation.  This  is  an  arrangement 
which  may  probably  become  more  common,  and  will  of 
course  much  weaken  the  effects  of  the  law  of  contraband. 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  seisure  of  private  property 
in  war,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  value  should  he 
at  once  paid  over  by  the  captor's  government  to  the  neutral 
government  for  distribution.  There  is  only  one  case  in 
which  a  return  cargo  has  been  confiscated  on  the  ground 
that  the  outward  cargo  was  contraband,  with  fraudulent 
papers  and  fraudulent  destination ;  the  voyage  was  a  long 
one, — to  the  East  Indies.  Where  a  neutral  vessel  carries 
despatches  to  a  belligerent,  as  the  ship  has  become  a  qaasi- 
servant  of  the  enemy,  the  captor  generally  not  only  seizes 
the  papers  but  confiscates  the  ship.  Despatches  from  or 
to  accredited  diplomatic  agents  or  consuls  residing  in  a 
neutral  country  do  not  fall  under  this  nile,  the  neutral 
having  an  interest  in  their  safe  transmission.  But  igno- 
rance of  the  contents  of  despatches  addressed  to  military 
officials,  or  unaccredited  agents,  will  not  excuse  their 
carriage.  Even  where  the  despatches  have  been  received 
through  force  or  im][)08ition,  the  English  prize  court  holds 
that  the  carrier  is  liable,  because  his  suspicions  ought  to 
have  been  roused.  A  very  difficult  question  rose  in  the 
American  civil  war  with  regard  to  the  searching  of  mail 
bags.  If  the  right  were  renounced  absolutely,  all  bellig- 
erent despatches  would  choose  this  safe  route.  It  was 
arranged  that  all  British  mails,  certified  to  be  such,  should 
on  capture  be  forwarded  unopened.  The  carriage  of 
persons  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  also  leads  to  con- 
fiscation of  the  ship,  if  it  amoimt  to  an  intentional  assist- 
ance of  the  belligerent.  The  persons  carried  may  be 
mere  civilians,  ana  the  port  of  destination  neutral.  The 
most  common  case  is  the  carriage  of  soldiers.  The  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  the  case  of  transport  of  diplomatic 
agents,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  lawful,  but  which 
in  the  Trent  affair  the  United  States  Government  re- 
pudiated. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  the  following  may  be  consult- 
ed : — Twiss,  On  the  RifjhtM  and  Duties  of  Nation*  in  time  of 
War;  Phillimore,  Commeniariee  on  International  Law,  iii., 
where  the  literature  of  the  sabjeot  is  fully  noticed ;  Wheaton's 
Elemente  of  International  Lata ;  Neutrality  Lau)»  Commission- 
ere'  Report,  State  Papers,  71,  1871.  (w.  c.  s.) 

CONTBACT  is  a  bargain  or  agreement  enforceable  bv 
l«w.    The  law  of  contract  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  all 


civilized  systems  of  law,  that  only  a  few  of  its  more  lead- 
ing principles  can  be  conveniently  stated  here.  There  is  a 
general  harmony  in  the  jurisprudence  of  modem  nations 
on  this  subject  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  depart* 
ments  of  law.  The  following  definitions  are  taken  from 
the  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872:— 

a.  When  one  person  signifies  to  another  his  willingness  to  do 
or  abstain  from  doing  anything  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
assent  of  that  other  to  such  aot  or  abstinence,  he  is  said  to 
make  a  proposal. 

&.  When  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made  signifies 
his  assent  thereto,  the  proposal  is  said  to  be  accepted.  A  pro- 
posal when  accepted  becomes  a  promise. 

e.  The  person  making  the  proposal  is  called  the  pTomiier, 
the  person  accepting  the  proposal  the  promisee. 

d.  When  at  the  desire  of  the  promisor,  the  promisee  or  uy 
other  person  has  done  or  abstained  from  doing,  or  does  or  ab- 
stains from  doing,  or  promises  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing 
something,  such  act  or  abstinence  or  promise  is  called  the  con- 
sideration for  the  promise. 

«.  Every  promise  and  every  set  of  promises  forming  the  ooa- 
sideration  for  each  other  is  an  agreement. 

/.  Promises  which  form  the  consideration  or  part  of  the  eoa> 
sideration  for  each  other  are  called  reciprocal  promises. 

g.  An  agreement  not  enforceable  by  law  is  said  to  be  void. 

h.  An  agreement  enforceable  by  law  is  a  contracL 

«'.  An  agreement  which  is  enforceable  by  law  at  Uie  option  of 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  thereto,  but  not  at  the  option  of  the 
other  or  others,  is  a  voidable  contract. 

j.  A  contract  which  ceases  to  be  enforceable  by  law  beeomti 
void  when  it  ceases  to  be  enforceable. 

These  definitions,  with  some  changes  of  expressicHi  m 
the  direction  of  greater  precision,  are  in  effect  the  same 
as  those  whicli  are  found  in  English  law  books.  The 
phrase  *'*  void  contract,"  which  would  be  a  contradiction 
m  the  Indian  definitions,  is  frequently  used  in  English 
law. 

The  exchange  of  proposals  and  acceptances  by  corre- 
spondence gives  rise  to  some  peculiar  difiSculties.  An  offer 
or  proposal  may  be  revoked  any  time  before  acceptance; 
and  it  is  revoked  when  notice  to  that  effect  is  given  to  the 
promiser.  So  much  is  clear  and  free  from  difficulty.  Bnt 
when  letters  containing  proposals  or  acceptances  are  delayed 
or  misdirected,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  whether  there  has 
been  a  contract  or  not.  When  A  wrote  to  B,  "  I  offer  yoa 
800  tods  of  wether  fleeces,  Ac,"  *^  receiving  your  answer  in 
course  of  post,"  but  misdirected  the  letter,  which  arrived 
late,  and  B's  answer  accepting  the  offer  not  arriving  at  the 
expected  time,  A  sold  the  gM>ds  to  some  one  else,  it  was 
held  that  as  the  dela^  was  caused  by  A's  fault,  it  mast 
be  taken  as  against  him  tliat  the  answer  did  not  arrive  in 
course  of  post  (Adams  v,  Lindsell,  1  B.  and  Aid.  681).  Li 
cases  following  this  some  of  the  judges  seem  to  be  inclined 
to  hold  that  a  proposer  is  bound  by  an  acceptance  being 
posted  to  him  whether  it  reaches  him  or  not,  and  otheis 
that  he  is  not  bound  unless  he  actually  receives  the  accept- 
ance. An  acceptance  of  a  proposal  must  be  unqualified, 
otherwise  there  is  no  contract ;  the  introduction  of  a  new 
condition  by  the  acceptor,  or  a  reference  to  something  still 
to  be  done,  prevents  the  contract  from  being  completed. 
To  constitute  a  contract  the  terms  must  be  certain ;  e.  g^ 
an  a^^reement  to  take  a  house,  "  if  it  were  put  into  thorough 
repair,  and  the  drawing-rooms  handsomely  decorated  ac- 
cording to  present  style,"  has  been  reject^  as  too  vague. 
A  contract  of  course  may  be  concluded  by  mere  condacL 
without  the  excliange  of  a  single  word,  and  multitudes  of 
contracts  in  small  matters  of  constant  occurrence  are  so 
concluded.  These  are  called  implied  eorUrada — ^a  phrase^ 
however,  which  covers  two  very  different  things — (1)  a 
real  contract  which  may  be  inferred  as  a  fact  from  the 
conduct  of  the  parties,  and  (2)  a  quasi  contract,  in  which 
the  law  will  treat  the  parties  as  if  tliey  had  made  a  con- 
tract. 

Certain  classes  of  persons  are  under  peculiar  disabilides 
in  matters  of  contract,  viz.,  infants,  lunatics,  and  married 
women.  1.  As  a  general  rule  at  common-law  oontracis 
made  by  an  infant  (a  person  under  twenty-one  years)  are 
voidable,  unless  they  are  in  some  way  for  his  benefit,  and 
in  particular  for  "  necessaries."  By  the  Infants'  Belief 
Act,  1874,  contracts  for  repayment  of  money  lent  to  infant^ 
or  for  payment  of  goods  other  than  "necessaries,"  are  made 
absolutely  void;  and  no  action  can  be  brought,  even  if  they 
are  ratified  after  full  age  and  for  a  new  consideration.  The 
question  what  are  necessaries  is  to  be  decided  by  the  court 
and  jury  on  the  circumstances  of|the^^:|9e^^i|c}uding  par- 
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OcaUrlj  the  rank  in  life  of  the  infant  The  protection  of 
iniants  has  been  extended  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
** expectant  heirs''  aa  they  are  called,  t.  e.,  persona  who 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  their  expectations.  The 
principle  is  a'survival  from  the  times  when  usury  was  oon- 
•idered  wrongful,  and  the  preservation  of  great  families  a 
public  duty,  and  is  utterly  indefensible  on  any  other  oon- 
aideratioDs.  2.  A  married  woman,  being  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  merged  in  her  husband,  cannot  bind  herself  by 
contract.  3.  Contracts  made  by  a  lunatic  are  voidable, 
except  where  his  state  of  mind  was  not  known  to  the  other 
contracting  party.  The  principle  is  extended  to  drunken- 
ness. For  further  information  as  to  such  disabilities  see 
under  the  respective  headings.  The  general  rule  as  to 
corporations  is  titat  they  can  only  make  binding  contracts 
under  their  common  seal,  excepting  in  cases  of  **con- 
▼eoienoe  almost  amounting  to  necessity"  (see  Corpoba- 

TIOK8). 

Of  the  technical  terms  mentioned  above  the  most 
important,  and  certainly  the  most  characteristic,  of  English 
law  is  eonaideraium,  A  consideration  is  essential  to  the 
Talidity  of  every  contract  unless  it  be  made  in  writing 
Dnder  seal.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  quite  accurately 
expressed  by  a  phrase  us^  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  on 
the  subject — ^it  is  strictly  a  qttid  pro  quo.  Something, 
whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  an  act  or  a  forbearance, 
must  move  from  one  of  the  parties  in  order  to  support  a 
promise  made  by  the  other.  A  mere  promise  by  A  to  give 
•omething  to  B  cannot  be  enforced  unless  there  is  some 
consideration  *'  moving  from  B."  Such  a  promise  the  early 
lawyers  called  a  nude  or  naked  promise — in  imitation  of 
the  phrase  in  Roman  law,  nudwn  paetunif  which  does  not, 
liowever,  mean  a  promise  unsupported  by^  a  consideration, 
but  a  contract  destitute  of  certain  essential  legal  formal- 
ities. But  while  every  contract  requires  a  consideration, 
it  IB  held  that  the  court  will  not  inquire  into  the  adequacy 
thereof;  any  consideration  will  do.  Inadequacy  of  oon- 
Bideration,  however,  may  be  important  where  a  contract  is 
to  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

Modem  English  law  requires  no  formalities  to  make  a 
contract  enforceable,  unless  in  certain  special  cases.  The 
ancient  rule  both  in  earljr  English  and  Roman  law  made 
certain  formalities  essential,  unless  in  certain  special  cases. 
The  ancient  rule  is  thus  the  modem  exception.  The 
exceptions  to  the  general  rale  in  English  law  are  the 
Ibliowing : — 

1.  ContraoU  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  20  Car.  II.  o.  3.— 
The  fourth  Nction  of  this  important  Act  specifies  certain  classes 
of  eoBtraets  in  which  "no  action  shall  be  brought"  unless  the 
jigreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  there- 
unto by  him  unlawfully  authorized.  Such  contracts  are — (1) 
Any  special  promise  by  an  executor  or  administrator  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate;  (2)  any  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person;  (3)  any 
agreement  made  on  consideration  of  marriage;  (4)  any  con- 
tract or  sale  of  lands,  tenement^,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  in- 
terest in  or  eoncerning  them ;  (5)  any  agreement  thai  is  not  to 
be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making 
thereof.  The  seventeenth  section  enacts  that  no  contract  for 
the  aale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  for  the  price  of 
j&lO  sterling  or  upwards  shall  be  allowed  to  be  good,  except  the 
bayer  shall  first  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually 
receive  the  same,  or  snail  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the 
bargain  or  in  part  payment ;  or  unless  some  memorandum  or 
note  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
pmrties  to  be  charged,  or  their  authorised  agents.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sections  should  be  noted.  Contracts 
vnder  the  17th  section  are  simply  void;  contracts  under  the 
4th  are  not  void,  but  they  are  not  enforceable.  The  4th  section 
ifl  m  law  of  procedure,  and  therefore  a  contract  of  the  kind 
specified  therein  validly  made  in  a  foreign  country  could  not  be 
enforced  in  England,  whereas  a  valid  contract  made  abroad, 
which  would  be  wholly  void  if  made  in  England,  under  the 
17th  section,  might  be  enforced  in  England.  And  again, 
Boney  paid  under  an  agreement  made  unenforceable  by  section 
4  ooald  not  be  recovered  back. 

2.  Contracts  of  corporations,  already  alluded  to. 

3.  Negotiable  instruments,  which  must,  of  course,  be  in 
writing. 

4.  Other  eases  in  which  writing  is  required  are  transfer  of 
ships,  assignments  of  copyright,  and  ratification  of  debts 
^ A  bj  the  StatuU  of  Limitations. 


To  contracts  made  hy  deed  (».«.,  nnder  seal)  the  law 


attributes  certain  qualities  which  do  not  belong  to  simple 
contracts,  «.&^  contracts  whether  verbal  or  in  writing  with- 
out seal.  The  peculiar  properties  of  a  deed  are  thus 
described: — "It  works  a  mexger;  it  operates  by  way  of 
estoppel ;  it  reouires  no  consideration  to  support  it ;  it  will 
in  sonwe  cases  oind  the  heir  of  the  covenanter  or  obligor; 
it  can  only  be  discharged  by  an  instrument  under  seal,  by 
thejud^ment  of  a  court  of  competent  authority,  or  by  Act 
of  Parliament"  The  language  of  the  law-books  is  that 
from  the  solemnity  of  a  dc^  Uie  law  itself  will  imply  the 
existence  of  a  consideration,  a  formula  designed  to  bring 
the  exceptional  case  of  deeds  within  the  general  legu 
theory  of  consideration,  and  by  no  means  to  be  accepted 
as  an  historical  explanation.  The  subordinate  agreements 
in  a  deed  are  termed  covenants.  The  formal  dennition,  as 
given  in  Piatt  on  Cbiwnante,  is  **  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  by  an  instrument  in  writing  sealed  and 
delivered,  whereby  some  of  the  parties  engage,  or  one  of 
them  engages  with  the  other  or  others  of  them,  that  some 
act  hath  or  hath  not  been  already  done,  or  for  the  perform- 
ance or  non-performance  of  some  specified  duty."  Bee 
Dkbd. 

An  agreement  is  said  to  be  void  for  impossibility  when 
the  thing  contemplated  is  in  itself  impossible,  as  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  when  it  is  by  construction  of 
law  impossible,  e.o.,  to  create  a  new  manor.  But  when  the 
thing  is  not  in  itself  impossible,  but  is  or  becomes  impossible 
in  fact,  an  unconditional  agreement  is  not  thereby  void. 
Thus  a  contract  to  load  a  full  cargo  of  guano  at  a  certain 
island  does  not  become  void  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  guano  on  the  island  to  make  a  full  cargo.  In  a 
recent  case  (Thorn  «.  Lord  Mayor  of  London)  a  contractor, 
who  had  undertaken  to  build  a  bridge  according  to  specifi- 
cations supplied  by  defendant,  found  it  impossible  to  ex- 
ecnte  part  of  the  work  according  to  specification,  and  it 
had  to  be  executed  in  another  way.  It  was  held  that 
there  was  no  condition  that  the  plans  should  be  reasonably 
practicable,  and  the  plaintifiT  was  not  allowed  to  recover 
for  work  executed  in  an  impossible  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  specifications.  In  another  case,  a  contractor  bound 
himself  under  penalties  to  finish  some  buildings  within  a 
certain  time,  with  any  alterations  and  additions  required 
by  the  defendants,  and  no  extension  of  time  was  to  be 
allowed  for  such  alterations,  unless  expressly  granted  by 
defendants.  It  was  held  that  the  contractor  could  not 
excuse  himself  for  non-completion  within  the  proper  time 
by  showing  that  the  alterations  and  additions  made  it 
impossible. 

Besides  the  contracts  which  are  void  through  defect  of 
form  or  want  of  capacity  in  the  parties,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  agreements  which  the  law  refuses  to  recognise  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  contemplated  action.  These 
may  be  reduced  to  three  main  divisiona— ^if^o/  contracts, 
when  the  thing  to  be  done  is  forbidden  by  law ;  immoral 
contracts,  when  the  consideration  belongs  to  the  indefinite 
class  of  things  recognized  as  immoral;  and  contracts 
against  public  poUey^  i.e,,  certain  wide  and  more  or  less  in^ 
definite  principles  of  government.  In  some  cases,  the  act 
of  agreement  is  in  itself  a  criminal  ofience,  for  which  see 
Conspiracy.  An  agreement  to  commit  an  ofience,  as  to 
bum  a  house,  or  kill  a  man,  or  an  agreement  to  do  a  civil 
injury  to  another,  would  be  illegal.  Promises  made  in 
consideration  of  illicit  cohabitation  in  the  future  are  void 
as  immoral ;  if  the  consideration  is  illicit  cohabitation  in 
the  past,  it  is  of  course  no  consideration,  and  a  promise 
founded  npon  it  will  be  void  unless  expressed  in  a  deed. 
Of  agreements  which  are  void  as  being  against  public 
policy,  the  most  important  class  is  that  of  contracts  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  leading  authority  on  this  subject  is 
the  case  of  Mitchell  v.  Reynolds  (1  Smithes  Leading  Chses). 
The  law,  it  seems,  is  so  jealous  of  the  freedom  of  the  trader, 
that  it  will  not  allow  him  to  part  with  it  on  any  consider- 
ation. *'  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  trader  in  a  free  country,  in 
all  matters  not  contrary  to  law,  to  regulate  his  own  mode 
of  carrying  it  on  according  to  his  own  discretion  and  choice. 
If  the  law  has  regulated  or  restrained  his  mode  of  doing 
this,  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  But  no  power  short  of  the 
general  law  ought  to  restrain  his  free  discretion."  It  hsa 
been  suggested  that  the  rule  dates  from  a  time  when  a 
covenant  by  a  man  not  to  exercise  his  own  trade  meant  a 
covenant  not  to  exercise  any  trade  at  all, — every  man  beins 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  trade  to  which  he  haa 
been  apprenticed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  difficulUoj^cqncik 
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this  protection  of  the  individnal  will,  carried  to  the  point 
of  absolatel^  limiting  its  exercise  in  one  class  of  cases,  with 
modem  principles  as  to  freedom  of  trade  and  contract 
And  the  law  itself  hreaks  in  upop  its  own  theory  by  ad- 
mitting that  contracts  which  are  only  in  partial  restraint 
of  trade  may  be  good.  A  contract  not  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  an  ironmonger  would  be  bad :  but  a  contract 
made  by  the  seller  of  an  ironmonger's  Dusiness  not  to 
compete  with  the  buyer  would  be  good.  It  is  held  that 
to  make  such  a  promise  binding,  it  must  be  founded  on  a 
valuable  consideration,  must  not  be  unlimited  as  to  the 
area  over  which  the  restriction  is  to  extend,  and  must  not 
otherwise  go  beyond  what  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  other  party.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be 
simpler  to  leave  individuals  to  make  what  contracts  they 

S lease  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  The  public  policy  which 
isallows  contracts  in  restraint  of  marriage  de];>ends  on  a 
different  set  of  considerations.  A  contract  not  to  marry  at 
all  is  void;  in  one  case  it  is  described  as  a  contract  to 
omit  a  moral  duty,  and  tending  to  depopulation,  "the 
greatest  of  all  political  sins."  But  apparently  a  contract 
by  a  widow  not  to  marry  is  not  void.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  public  policy  appears  to  have  grown  up  out  of  the  efforts 
of  judges  to  counteract  the  admiasion  of  wagers  in  the 
common  law  as  legal  contracts.  In  their  desire  to  avoid 
enforcing  them  in  particular  cases,  they  developed  a  theory 
of  state  interests  of  startling  wideness  and  originality.  A 
wager  about  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.  was  held  void  because 
it  gave  one  party  an  interest  in  keeping  the  king's  enemy 
alive,  and  the  other  an  interest  in  putting  him  to  death. 
(See  Pollock  on  CbniraeU,  p.  252.) 

Contracts  may  be  vitiatea  bv  mistake,  misrepresentation, 
fraud,  undue  influence,  Ac  Mistake,  to  avoid  a  contract, 
must  be  such  that  there  was  no  real  agreement  at  all,  or 
that  the  real  asreement  was  erroneously  expressed;  and 
money  paid  unaer  a  mistake  as  to  fact  may  be  recovered. 
The  general  rule  is  that  relief  will  be  ^iven  against  mis- 
take as  to  fact,  but  not  against  mistake  in  law.  Contracts 
induced  by  fraud,  misrepresentation,  Ac.,  are  in  general 
not  void  but  voidable  at  the  instance  of  the  party  injured 
or  imposed  upon. 

The  common  law  did  not  permit  the  benefit  of  contracts 
to  be  assigned  so  as  to  give  the  assignee  a  right  of  action 
in  his  own  name — a  ri^ht  which  was,  however,  recognised 
in  equity.  By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  section  6,  a  legal 
right  is  created  in  the  assignee  when  the  assignment  is 
absolute  and  in  writing,  and  notice  in  writing  given  to  the 
debtor. 

The  only  remedy  for  breach  of  contract  given  by  the 
common  law  was  an  action  for  the  sum  certain  due  by  the 
defaulter,  or  for  damages,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury.  The 
mere  payment  of  damages  would  in  many  cases  not  be  a 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  other  party,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  accordingly  gave  in  certain  cases  decrees  for  the 
specific  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  best  English  works  on  Contract  are  those  by  Addison, 
Chitty,  and  S.  Martin  Leake.  The  Principle  of  Contract  at 
Law  and  in  Equity,  by  F.  Pollock,  is  a  recent  work  of  great 
merit.  (a.  a.) 

CON VERSANO,  an  episcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Terra  di  Bari,  and  20  miles  south-east  of  the  city 
of  Bari,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  castle,  a 
cathedral,  several  convents,  a  diocesan  seminarv,  a  hospital, 
and  a  foundling  asylum.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine, 
oil,  almonds,  and  cotton. 

CONVEYANCING,  the  art  of  preparing  writings  to 
effect  the  transference  or  conveyance  from  one  person  to 
another  of  any  piece  of  property  or  valuable  right.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  cumbrous 
forms  which  the  feudal  system  has  rendered  necessary  for 
the  transference  and  tenure  of  landed  property.  When  left 
to  shape  itself  by  individual  practice,  without  legislative 
intervention,  tliere  were  several  causes  rendering  such  con- 
veyancing cumbrous  and  complex.  The  theory  of  the  feu- 
dal tenures  and  hierarchy  remaining  unchanged  through- 
out the  social  revolution  which  had  virtually  abolished 
superiority  and  vassalage,  and  brought  land  out  of  feudality 
into  ordinary  commerce,  it  became  necessary  to  retain  the 
feudal  ceremonies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  adapt  them 
by  fictions  and  explanations  to  modem  exigences.  Hence, 
many  years  have  not  yet  passed  since,  in  Scotland,  when 
a  field  was  bought  and  sold,  a  party  of  men  assembled  on 
it|  and  went  through  the  old  form  of  symbolic  investiture 


by  the  delivery  of  so  much  earth  and  stone  from  the 
superior  bailiff  to  the  vassaPs  attorney,  who  took  instni- 
ments  and  had  the  whole  recorded  at  length  bv  a  notanr 
of  the  empire.  In  England,  from  the  want  of  the  general 
system  of  registration  known  in  Scotland,  the  complczitiei 
of  conveyancing  had  become  so  inextricable,  that  one  of 
the  most  approved  forms  of  transference  was  a  fictitious 
suit  and  judgment  of  possession  called  a  fine  and  recovery. 
To  these  innate  sources  of  complexity  must  be  added  the 
timidity  of  conveyancers,  who,  arraid  to  commit  themaelvei 
by  attempting  to  abbreviate  or  reconstruct  the  forms  whidi 
they  find  in  existence,  repeat  them  with  additions  from 
time  to  time  as  new  circumstances  must  be  provided  for. 
Hence,  to  keep  convevancing  within  rational  bounds,  the 
legislature  must  interfere  from  time  to  time  to  sweep  away 
excrescences,  and  provide  brief  and  simple  forms.  This^ 
however,  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  easily  accomplished, 
since  it  requires  the  very  highest  legal  skill  to  adjust  simple 
forms  to  all  exigences,  and  anticipate  the  various  shvpg 
in  which  property  may  fall  to  be  ciealt  with.  This  service 
has  been  on  various  occasions  performed  by  distinfuiahed 
lawyers ;  and,  while  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  benefita 
to  society,  it  is  one  of  the  public  services  least  susceptible 
of  popular  appreciation.  In  1834  the  Act  abolishing  fines 
ana  recoveries  created  a  reform  of  this  kind  in  the  con- 
veyancing of  England,  and  a  series  of  statutes  passed  in 
1847  purified  and  simplified  the  conveyancing  of  Soot- 
land. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1862  to  simplify  the  pracdce 
of  conveyancing  by  two  Acts — one  entitled  an  Act  to 
Facilitate  the  Proof  of  Title  to  and  Conveyance  of  Beal 
Estate,  and  the  other  the  Declaration  of  Title  Act,  1881 
The  former  (called  also  the  Land  Registry  Act)  provided 
for  the  registration  of  real  estates  andof  the  title  thereto. 
The  latter  was  intended  to  enable  persons  having  interoti 
in  land  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  their  title  by  which  they 
could  five  an  indefeasible  title  to  any  person  purchasing 
from  them.  Both  statutes  have  failed ;  of  the  latter  a 
standard  book  of  practice  says, ''  it  is  deemed  nnneoessary 
to  detail  its  provisions."  A  commission,  reporting  in  1868, 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  Registry  Act  to  the  prmciple 
of  registering  indefeasible  titles  only.  The  "Act  aimed 
at  a  stand ara  of  certainty  and  perfection  of  title  beyond 
what  is  ordinarily  required  in  convevancing  transaclioos, 
and  hence  as  a  natural  consequence  instead  of  &cilitatin£ 
it  was  found  in  practice  to  impede  the  transfer  of  land.' 
Another  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Land  Transfer  Act 
of  1875,  which  allows  the  registration  of  a  possessory,  as 
well  as  of  an  absolute,  title.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  em- 
inent conveyancer  that  the  statute  will  probably  achieve 
a  success  greater  than  that  achieved  by  its  predecesson, 
but  less  than  that  which  would  be  commensurate  with  the 
ability  and  labor  with  which  it  has  been  framed. 

Conveyancing,  which  in  Scotland  forms  part  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  a  solicitor,  is  in  England  almost  a 

Erofession  by  itself.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  undertaken  hj 
arristers  who  devote  themselves  specially  to  the  work. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  conveyancers,  qualified  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  but  not  called,  who  practice  under  annual  ce^ 
tificates. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1808  to  consolidate  the  statotsi 
relating  to  the  constitution  and  completion  of  titles  to  he^ 
itable  property  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  certain  changei 
on  the  law  of  Scotland  relating  to  heritable  rights,  and  an 
Amendment  Act  was  passed  m  the  following  year.  In 
1874  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  was  passed,  havioir 
for  its  object  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  land  rights  and 
conveyancing,  and  to  simplify  the  law. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  realm  of  England,  which  is  summoned  by  the  metro- 
politan archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  respectively, 
within  their  ecclesiastical  provinces,  pursuant  to  a  roni 
writ,  whenever  the  Parliament  of  the  realm  is  summoned, 
and  which  is  also  continued  or  discharged,  as  the  cue  mar 
be,  whenever  the  Parliament  is  prorogued  or  dissolved. 
This  assembly  of  the  spirituality,  whicm  is  at 
present  summoned  only  in  pursuance  of  a  writ  ^[JJJSl' 
from  the  Crown,  differs  in  its  constitution  and   pupoM. 
in  the  purport  for  which  it  is  summoned  from 
an  ordinary  provincial  council,  such  as  the  two  meUopol- 
itan  archbishops  of  England  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of 
summoning  from  time  to  time ;  for  whereas  the  ordinal^ 
provincial  councils  of  the  metropolitans  have  comprised 
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onlj  the  bishops  of  their  respective  provinces,  with  whom, 
hofrererf  the  deans  and  the  abbots  and  other  governing 
(Ugnitanes  of  the  church  have  been  on  occasions  associated, 
the  GoDvoeatioDS  of  the  two  provinces  have  alwavs  com- 
pcMl  a  definite  number  of  representatives  of  the  clergy  of 
the  chapters  and  of  the  beneficed  cleigj  of  the  several 
dioceses.  Further,  whereas  the  purport  of  an  ordinary 
proTiDcial  council  is  to  consult  on  matters  which  concern 
the  faith  or  the  peace  of  the  church  as  a  religious  body, 
the  Convocations  are  called  together  to  treat  of  matters 
which  concern  the  Crown,  and  Uie  security  and  defence  of 
the  Qinrch  of  England,  and  the  trauauilhty,  public  good, 
ind  defence  of  the  realm  itself.  All  these  subjects  are 
qiedfied  as  probable  matters  for  deliberation  in  the  royal 
writL  under  which  the  archbishops  are  commanded  to  gbII 
togetner  their  respective  Convocations.  These  assemblies 
woald  thus  appear  to  be  intend  parts  of  the  body  politic 
of  the  realm  of  England ;  but  when  and  how  they  ori^ 
inated,  and  when  ana  how  they  became  so  incorporated  in 
it  is  not  historically  clear.  This  much  is  known  from 
anthentic  records,  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  prelates  ana  clergy  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbaij  was  recognised  as  early  as  in  the  eleventh  ^ear  of 
the  leign  of  Edward  I.  (1283)  as  its  normal  constitution  ; 
and  that  in  extorting  that  recognition  from  the  Crown, 
which  the  clergy  accomplished  bv  refusing  to  attend  unless 
mamoned  in  lawful  manner  (ae6ito  modo)  through  their 
metropolitan,  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
taoffht  the  laity  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  freedom 
of  the  nation  against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  power. 
It  bad  been  a  provision  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the 
origin  of  which  is  generally  referred  to  the  Council  of 
Qoveahoo  (747),  that  the  possessions  of  the  church  should 
be  exempt  trom  taxation  by  the  secular  power,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  benevolence  of  the  clergy  to  grant 
soch  subsidies  to  the  Crown  from  the  endowments  of  their 
churches  as  they  should  agree  to  in  their  own  assemblies. 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  laneuaffe  of  the 
rarioQS  w  iis  issued  by  the  Crown  for  the  collection  of  the 
"aids"  vt  ced  by  the  Onnmvne  QmeUium  of  the  realm  in 
the  re^^  of  Henry  III.,  that  the  clergy  were  unable  to 
maintam  the  exemption  of  church  property  from  being 
taxed  to  those  ''aids  "  during  that  king's  reign ;  and  it  was 
not  until  some  years  had  elapsed  of  the  reip;n  of  Edward  I. 
that  the  spirituality  succeeded  in  vindicating  their  oonsti- 
toiional  privilege  of  voting  in  their  own  assemblies  their 
free  gifts  or  ''b^evolences,"  and  in  insisting  on  the  Crown 
oiflerving  the  lawful  form  of  convoking  those  assemblies 
throagh  the  metropolitan  of  each  province. 

The  form  of  the  royal  writ,  wnich  it  is  customary  to 
isnie  in  the  present  day  to  the  metropolitan  of  each 
prorince,  is  identical  in  its  purport  with  the  writ  issued  by 
the  Crown  in  1283  to  the  metropolitan  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  after  the  clergy  of  that  province  nad  refused 
to  meet  at  Northampton  in  the  previous  year,  because  they 
had  not  been  summoned  in  lawful  manner ;  whilst  the 
mandates  issued  by  the  metropolitans  in  pursuance  of  the 
royal  writs,  and  the  citations  issued  by  the  bishops  in 
pursuance  of  the  mandates  of  their  respective  metropol- 
itans, are  identical  in  their  porpjort  and  form  with  those 
used  in  summoning  the  Convocation  of  1283,  which  met  at 
the  New  Temple  in  the  City  of  London,  and  voted  a  "  be- 
nevolence" to  the  Crown,  as  having  been  convoked  in 
CoDitita-  lawful  manner.  The  existing  constitution  of 
tion  older  the  Convocation  of  tlie  province  of  Canterbury 
2^^*  — and  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  that 
m^lt*"  of  the  province  of  York — in  respect  of  its  com- 
prising representatives  of  the  chapters  and  of 
the  beneficed  clergy,  m  addition  to  the  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  would  thus  appear  to  be  of  even 
more  andent  date  than  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  realm ;  for  the  council  of  the  realm,  to 
which  representatives  of  the  counties  and  of  the  boroughs 
were  for  the  first  time  summoned  to  the  same  place  with 
the  barons,  to  meet  the  king  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  same 
year  (1283)  in  which  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of 
CBnterbur]^  was  summoned  to  the  New  Temple,  differed 
in  several  important  particulars  from  the  Parliament  of  the 
Nairn,  as  at  present  constituted,  although  it  is  sometimes 
styled  the  Parliament  of  Shrewsbury,  or  of  Acton  Bumell. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary  council,  to  which  the  prel- 
ttOB,  who  were  a  constituent  part  of  the  (hmmune  Qm- 
-•^— \  of  the  realm,  were  not  8umm<med,  its  object  being' 
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to  try  David,  the  brother  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wale^ 
who  had  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  Crown  of  England.  The  rarons 
alone  appear  to  have  tried  and  condemned  the  prisoner,  as 
far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  annaHsts, 
although  the  commons  may  have  been  allowed  a  consulta- 
tive voioe.  At  all  events  the  commons  agreed  with  the 
barons  in  voting  an  **  aid "  of  a  thirtieth  to  support  the 
king's  expedition  into  Wales,  and  the  issuing  of  tne  ordi- 
nance known  as  the  **  Statutum  de  Mercatoribus  "  concluded 
the  business  for  which  the  council  was  summoned.  The 
settled  constitution  of  Parliament  as  it  exists  in  the  present 
day  was  not  completed  until  1295  (23  Edward  I.),  when 
the  representatives  of  the  commons  were  summoned  to  the 
same  place  with  the  barons,  and  the  clergy  as  a  bodv  were 
also  convened  with  the  laity,  under  a  novel  clause  known 
as  the  "•praemunientes "  clause,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
writs  issued  by  the  Crown  directly  to  the  bishops. 

From  this  period  down  to  the  eleventh  year  contest 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  oontin-  between 
ual  contests  between  the  spirituality  of  the  ■pirituaUty 
realm  and  the  Crown, — the  spirituality  con-  *'*d  Crown, 
tending  for  their  constitutional  right  to  vote  their  sub- 
sidies m  their  j^rovincial  Convocations ;  the  Crown,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisting  on  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
clergy  in  Parliament  The  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  the 
innovation  of  the  "  pnemunientes  "  danse  had  so  fiir  pre> 
vailed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that  the  Crown  con- 
sented to  summon  the  clergy  to  Parliament  through  their 
metropolitans,  and  a  special  form  of  provincial  writ  was  for 
that  purpose  framed ;  but  the  dergj^  protested  against  this 
writ,  and  the  strun^le  was  maintained  between  the 
spirituality  and  the  Crown  until  1337  (11  Edward  III.), 
when  the  Crown  reverted  to  the  ancient  practice  of  com- 
manding the  metropolitans  to  call  toother  their  clergy  in 
their  provincial  assemblies,  where  their  subsidies  were  voted 
in  the  manner  as  accustomed  before  the  "  prsemunientes " 
clause  was  introduced.  The  ''  prsemunientoi"  clause,  how- 
ever, was  continued  in  the  Parliamentary  writs  issued  to  the 
several  bishops  of  both  provinces,  whilst  the  bishoiis  were 
permitted  to  neglect  at  their  pleasure  the  execution  of 
the  writs.  It  is  a  moot  ^[uestion,  in  which  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  the  represent-  ^® 
atives  of  the  chapters  and  of  the  beneficed  piJI^^ 
dergv  sat,  when  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  parliament 
whether  iJiey  had  a  deliberative  vote,  or  only 
a  consultative  voice.  According  to  the  "  Modus  tenendi 
Parliamentum"  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  sat  and  voted  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  But  the  authority  of 
that  treatise  has  been  impugned  by  many  writers,  bemuse 
the  introductory  paragraph  announces  it  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  of  holding  a  Parliament  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  and  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  successors.  The  treatise  itself,  however, 
is  not  a  mere  imposture,  as  Dr.  Hody  has  contended  in  his 
HiUory  of  EngliA  OoumUb  and  Oonvoeaiiona.  It  is  found 
in  several  MSS.  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  Parliament- 
ary writs  and  records  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  warrant 
us  in  regarding  it  as  a  treatise  framed  after  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  that  king.^  This 
treatise  contains  a  chapter  entitled  '*  De  Auxilio  Kegi,"  in 
which  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the  proctors  of  the  dergy 
sat  in  the  Lower  House,  and  voted  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mons on  all  questions  which  required  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament ''Ideo  oportet,  quod  omnia  que  affirmari  vd 
infirmari,  concedi  vel  negari,  vel  fieri  debent  per  Parlia- 
mentum,  per  communitatem  Parliamenti  concedi  debent, 
quae  est  ex  tribus  eradibus  sive  generibus  Parliamenti,  sdl- 
icet  ex  procuratoribus  deri,  miltibus  comitatum,  dvibus  et 
burgensibus  qui  repnesentant  totam  communitatem ;  et  non 
de  magnatibus,  quia  quilibet  eorum  est  pro  sua  propria 
persona  ad  Parliamentum,  et  pro  nulla  alia."  This  view 
IS  borne  out  by  the  language  of  the  petition  of  the  Lower 
House  itself  in  the  Convocation  of  1547  (1  Edward  VI.). 
that  "  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  this  realm  and 
the  tenor  of  Uie  king^s  writs  for  the  summoning  of  the  Par- 
liament, which  be  now,  and  ever  have  been,  directed  to  the 
bishops  of  every  diocese,  the  dergy  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  may  be  adjoined  and  aasodated  with  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament"   (Cardwell's  Synodalia,  p, 

1  Sir  Thomas  Duiftu  Hardy,  who  edited  this  treatise  for  the  Bee- 
ord  CommiBsionen  in  1846,  places  it  somewhere  between  1294  and 
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421).  The  weight  of  evidence  would  thus  seem  to  be  in 
fitvor  of  the  view  that  the  proctors  of  the  clei^py,  when  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  nnder  the  "  premunientes''  clause, 
sat  and  voted  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  which  is 
not  altoeether  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  in  Lord 
Coke's  Fourth  Institute,  that  the  proctors  of  the  clergy 
never  had  a  voice  in'  Parliament,  "because  they  were  no 
lords  of  Parliament."  The  reason  alleged  in  this  passage 
of  the  Fourth  Institute  is  clearly  inadequate  as  regutb  the 
Lower  House,  inasmuch  as  the  magnates  were  excluded 
from  it;  but  if  the  compiler  of  the  Fourth  Institute  had 
in  view  the  Upper  House  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  did  not  vote  in  that  House. 

It  has  been  matter  of  controversy  between 
divines  and  lawyers,  whether  the  Convocations 
of  the  two  provinces  are  properly  to  be  regarded 
as  high  courts  of  the  spirituality  of  the  realm 
of  England,  or  as  ecclesiastical  councils  of  their 
respective  metropolitans.  The  divines  prefer  to  regard  them 
as  provincial  councils,  although  perhaps  in  so  doine  they 
unconsciously  depreciate  them,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  nothing  m  the  constitution  of  either  Convocation 
which  is  inconsistent  with  its  being  a  provincial  council 
fttt  geMTXi^  as  the  constituent  elements  of  provincial  coun- 
cils vary  indefinitely  according  to  the  custom  of  difi*erent 
national  churches, — for  instance  the  parochial  clergy,  whose 
presence  by  their  representatives  is  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  two  provinces,  have  been  allowed 
to  appear  by  their  representatives  in  more  than  one  pxT>- 
vincial  council  of  the  ancient  Galilean  Church ;  but  the 
Convocations  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  of  York, 
as  summoned  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  writ,  are  assuredly 
something  more  than  ecclebiastical  councils  of  their  respect- 
ive metropolitans.  There  is  the  high  authority  of  Lord 
Coke  for  regarding  the  Convocations  of  the  two  provinces 
as  courts  of  the  spirituality,  and  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation is  by  statute  (24  Henry  VIII.  ch.  12)  constituted 
the  high  court  of  appeied  in  matters  in  which  the  Crown  is 
a  partv  in  any  cause  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  Per- 
haps the  true  solution  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in 
distinguishing  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  from  the 
Lower  House,  and  just  as  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
is  the  High  dourt  of  Parliament  which  exercises  the  judi- 
cial functions  of  the  Parliament  so  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  is  the  High  Court  or  Convocation,  the  Lower 
House  having  the  right  to  make  presentments  to  the  Up- 
per House  in  like  manner  as  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia^ 
ment  has  the  right  to  prefer  impeachments  before  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  but  not  to  take  part  in  adjudi- 
cating upon  them.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  on  record 
of  a  kind  of  cumulative  vote  of  the  Loi/er  House  of  Con- 
vocation in  1640,  when  it  added  its  voice  to  that  of  the 
Upper  House  in  suspending  a  member  of  the  Upper  House 
(the  bishop  of  Gloucester)  from  his  office  and  benefice; 
but  this  was  rather  a  question  touching  the  privileges  of 


<^uestion  touching 
the  two  houses  in  a  business  which  they  considered  to  have 
brought  scandal  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation, 
the  bifliiop  of  Gloucester  having  refused  to  conform  him- 
self to  a  resolution  of  both  Houses  in  a  matter  of  subscrip- 
tion to  certain  new  canons.  This,  however,  is  not  a  prece- 
dent of  a  safe  period.  There  is,  indeed,  another  pomt  of 
view  from  which  the  Convocation  appears  to  have  all  the 
attributes  of  a  high  court  of  the  metropolitan,  inasmuch  as 
he  metropolitan,  when  he  presides,  or  his  commissary  in 
the  absence  of  the  metropNolitan,  has  the  coer- 
cive power  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge  in  respect 
of  the  members  of  the  Convocation :  he  directs 
absolutelv  the  course  of  business ;  he  may  pro- 
nounce the  members  contumacious  and  punish 
their  contumacy  by  suspension  from  office,  or  by  sequestra^ 
tion  of  benefice,  and  at  nis  pleasure  may  remit  the  penal- 
ties, and  upon  submission  aosolve  the  offender.  He  may 
further  suspend  the  sittings  of  Convocation  when  he  sees 
fit,  and  mav  continue  them  to  such  times  as  he  thinks 
proper ;  and  a  schedule,  or  written  sentence  of  continua- 
tion and  prorogation  at  the  termination  of  each  session,  is 
signed  by  the  archbishop  or  his  commissary,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  ''judicially  sitting."  A  curious  argument  has 
been  raised  in  modem  times  upon  the  wording  of  certain 
ancient  schedules  in  which  it  is  recited  that  the  archbishop 
has  continued  and  prorogued  the  Convocation  to  a  certain 
day  "  cum  consensu  confratrum  suorum."  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  these  recitals  are  not  consistent  with  the  claim 
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of  the  metropolitan  to  proro^e  the  Convocadon  at  his 
pleasure.  But  this  arsument  is  founded  on  a  total  miscoD- 
ception  of  the  object  of  these  recitals,  which  was  to  save  the 
legal  right  of  the  metropolitan  to  pronounce  the  bishops 
and  clergv  contumacious,  if  they  should  not  attend  on  the 
day  to  which  the  Convocation  was  continued.  Of  strict 
right  the  members  of  Convocation  were  not  liable  to  be 
pronounced  in  contempt,  unless  thev  had  been  cited  in  law- 
ful manner  to  attend  upon  the  archbishop  on  a  given  day : 
but  if  they  were  consenting  parties  to  the  continuation  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Convocation  to  a  future  day,  and  their 
consent  was  recorded  in  the  instniment  of  continuation, 
which  is  read  aloud  before  it  is  signed  by  the  metropoli- 
tan, they  would  thereby  be  perempted  of  all  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  been  duly  cited. 
Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause, 
which  is  rarely  found  in  the  older  schedules,  but  occurs 
frequently  in  the  schedules  of  the  most  turbulent  period 
of  the  history  of  Convocation,  namely,  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  probabl^r  inserted  in  tnoee  schwi- 
ules  ez  majori  eauUetOt  after  an  anoient  precedent  with  which 
the  registrar  of  the  Convocation  was  familiar.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  phrase  does  not  occur  in  any 
schedule  of  prorogation^  which  is  not  also  a  schedule  of 
continuation  of  the  sittings  of  Convocation  to  a  further 
day. 

The  history  of  the  C(»ivocation  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  ^^  ^jr 
full  of  stirring  incidents,  and  it  resolves  itself  ^^oSl 
readily  into  five  periods.  The  first  period,  by 
which  is  meant  the  first  period  which  dates  from  an  epoch 
of  authentic  history,  is  the  period  of  its  greatest  freedom, 
but  not  of  its  greatest  activity.  It  extencis  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  (1283)  to  that  of  Henry  VIIL  The  second 
period  is  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity  and  of  its 
greatest  usefulness,  and  it  extends  from  the  twentv-fifih 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  reign  of  dearies 
II.  The  third  period  extends  from  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1664)  to  the  reign  of  George  L 
This  was  a  period  of  turbulent  activity  and  little  useful- 
ness, and  the  anarchy  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
during  this  period  has  created  a  strong  pr^udioe  against 
the  revival  of  Convocation  in  the  mina  or  the  laity.  The 
fourth  period  extends  from  the  third  year  of  the  rdgn  of 
George  I.  (1716)  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  This  was  a  period  of  torpid  inactivity,  during 
which  it  was  customary  for  Convocation  to  be  summonea 
and  to  meet  pro  farmOf  and  to  be  continued  and  prorogued 
indefinitely.  The  fifth  period  may  be  considered  to  hafe 
commenced  in  the  fifteenth  vear  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Vic- 
toria (1852),  and  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  its  character.  It  has  not  hitnerto  had  to 
pass  through  anv  severe  ordeal  of  politics!  strife. 

During  the  first  of  the  five  periods  above 
mention^,  it  would  appear  from  the  records  f^]^ 
preserved  at  Lambeth  and  at  York  that  the 
metropolitans  frequently  convened  congregations  (so- 
called)  of  their  clergy  without  the  authority  of  a  royal 
writ,  which  were  constituted  precisely  as  the  Convocations 
were  constituted,  when  the  metropolitans  were  commanded 
to  call  their  clergy  together  pursuant  to  a  writ  from  the 
Crown.  As  soon,  however,  as  King  Henry  VIIL  had 
obtained  from  the  cleiigy  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  he 
constrained  the  spirituality  to  declare,  by  what  has  been 
termed  the  Act  of^  Submission  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  Convocation  "is,  always  has  been,  and  ought  to  be 
summoned  bv  authority  of  a  royal  writ  f*  and  this  declara- 
tion was  embodied  in  a  statute  of  the  realm  (25  Heniy 
VIII.  c  19),  which  further  enacted  that  the  Convocation 
''should  thenceforth  make  no  provincial  canons,  constitu- 
tions, or  ordinances  without  the  royal  assent  ana  Ucense." 
The  spirituality  was  thus  more  closely  incorporated  than 
heretoiore  in  the  body  politic  of  the  realm,  sedng  that  no 
deliberations  on  its  part  can  take  place  unless  the  Crown 
has  previously  granted  its  license  for  such  deliberations. 
It  had  been  already  provided  dnring  this  period  by  8 
Henry  VL  o.  1,  that  the  prelates  and  other  deny,  with 
their  servants  and  attendants,  when  called  to  the  Convoca- 
tion pursuant  to  the  king's  writ,  should  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  and  defence  in  coming,  tarrying,  and  retaming  as 
the  magnates  and  the  commons  of  the  realm  eogoy  woeo 
(  summoned  to  the  king's  Parliament 
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The  fleoond  period,  which  dates  from  1533  to 
16^  has  been  distin^ished  by  foar  important 
aflsembllee  of  the  spirituality  of  the  rc»lm  in 
ponnanoe  of  a  rojal  writ — ^the  two  first  of  which  occurred 
m  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
EaLiabetii,  and  the  fourth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  The 
two  earliest  of  these  ConTocations  were  summoned  to  com- 
plete, the  work  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
uttd.'  which  had  been  commenced  by  Henry  VIII.;  the 
thira  was  called  together  to  reconstruct  that  work,  which 
had  been  marred  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  consort  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  whilst  the  fourth  was  summoned  to 
re-establish  the  Church  of  England,  the  framework  of 
which  had  been  demolished  during  the  great  rebellion. 
On  all  of  these  occasions  the  Convocations  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Parliament  of  the  realm  under  a  license 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown.  Meanwhile  the  Con- 
vocation of  1603  had  framed  a  body  of  canons  for  the 
governance  of  the  der^.  Another  Convocation  requires  a 
notice,  in  which  certain  canons^  were  drawn  up  in 


640^  but  by  reason  of  an  irregularity  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  Convocation  (chiefljr,  on  the  ground  that  its  sessions 
were  continued  for  some  time  after  the  Parliament  of  the 
realm  had  been  dissolved),  its  canons  are  not  held  to  have 
any  binding  obligation  on  the  clergy.  The  Convocations 
had  up  to  this  time  maintained  their  liberty  of  votinff  the 
subsidies  of  the  clergy  in  the  form  of  "  benevolencesy'^^sep- 
amte  and  apart  from  the  ''aids"  granted  by  the  laity  m 
Parliament^  and  one  of  the  objections  taken  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convocation  of  1640  was  that  it  had  con- 
tinued to  sit  and  to  vote  its  subsidies  to  the  Crown  after 
the  Parliament  itself  had  been  dissolved.  It  is  not^  there- 
fore, surprising  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  m  1661 
that  the  spirituality  was  not  anxious  to  retain  the  liberty 
of  taxing  Itself  apart  from  the  laity,  seeing  that  its  ancient 
hberty  was  likely  to  prove  of  questionable  advantage  to 
it  It  voted,  however,  a  benevolence  to  the  Crown  on  the 
occasion  of  its  first  assembling  in  1661  after  the  restoration 
of  King  Qiarles  II.,  and  it  continued  so  to  do  until  1664, 
when  an  arrangement  was  made  between  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hvde, 
under  which  the  spiritualitv  silently  waived  its 
long  asserted  right  of  votins  its  own  subsidies  to  the  Crown, 
and  submitted  itself  thenceforth  to  be  assessed  to  the  ''aids'' 
directlv  granted  to  the  Crown  by  Parliament  An  Act  was 
accordingly  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  the  followinflr  year 
(16  and  17  <>r.  II.  o.  1),  entitled  An  Act  to  grant  a  Boyal 
Aid  unto  the  King's  Majesty,  to  which  aid  the  dergjr  were 
assessed  by  the  CQmmissioners  named  in  the  statute  without 
any  objection  raised  on  their  part  or  behalf'  there  being  a 
proviso  that  in  so  contributing  the  clei]gnr  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  liability  to  pay  two  subsidies  out  of  four, 
which  had  been  voted  by  them  in  the  Convocation  of  a 
previous  year.  There  was  also  a  further  proviso  inserted 
m  the  same  Act,  that  '*  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be 
drawn  into  example  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  rights 
belonging  to  the  fords  spiritual  and  temporal,  or  clergy  of 
this  realm,"  Ac,  which  Mr.  Hallam  considers  to  be  a  sav- 
ing of  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  tax  tliemselves,  if  they 
think  fit  {OonMiUumal  ffistory,  ed.  1842,  ii.  p.  395).  But 
thespiritoality  has  never  reasserted  its  ancient  liberty  of  self- 
taxajtion.  In  consequence  of  this  practical  renunciation  of 
thdr  separate  statiis,  as  regards  their  liability  to  taxation, 
the  clergy  have  assumed  and  enjoyed  in  common  with  the 
laity  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  free- 
holds, and  this  right  has  been  recognized  by  subsequent 
statutes,  such  for  instance  as  10  Anne  c.  23,  and  18  George 
IL  c.  18.  Aooordingto  a  note  of  Speaker  Onslow's,  ap- 
pended to  Burnet's  Muiory  of  his  Oim  TmuB  (Oxford  ed. 
voL  iv.  p.  308),  Uie  matter  was  first  settled  by  a  private 
agreement  b^ween  Sheldon  and  Clarendon,  and  tacitly  as- 
sented to  by  the  clergy.  Onslow  says,  "  Gibson,  bishop  of 
London,  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  greatest  alteration  in 
the  constitution  ever  made  without  an  express  law." 

The  most  important  and  the  last  work  of  the 
BevlsloBof  Convocation  during  this  second  period  of  its 
^^S^         activitv  was  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Irayer,  which  was  completed  in  the  latter 

1  It  had  alwafi  been  the  practice,  when  the  clergy  Toted  their 
•ubiidlci  In  their  Convocation,  for  Parliament  to  autboriae  the  col- 
lection of  each  aubeidy  by  the  aame  couuniaslonera  who  collected  the 
parHamentary  aid. 


I>art  of  1661.  The  revised  book,  after  it  had  been  sano- 
tioned  bv  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  York,  was 
presentea  to  the  Crown  for  its  approval.  The  Orown 
having  approved  the  book,  sent  it  forthwith  to  the  Up- 
per House  of  Parliament,  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
book,  ss  reviewed  by  the  Convocation^  should  be  appointed 
by  an  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  accordingly  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  after  a  conference  accepted  the  revised  book, 
and  enacted  that  it  should  be  the  book  which  should  be 
appointed  to  be  used  in  all  places  of  public  worship  in  the 
realm.  It  was  believed  for  some  considerable  time  that 
the  original  book  which  had  been  attached  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  on  this  occasion  had  been  lost  from  the  arehives 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was,  indeed,  missing  for  some 
time,  but  in  consequence  of  a  more  careful  seareh  having 
been  instituted  in  1870  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Stanley,  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  the  originiu  book  has  been  discovered  de- 
tached from  the  Act  of  Uniformitv  in  the  library  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  book  with  the  MS. 
revision  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  for  the  use  of  the  royal  commissioners  on  ritual 
in  1871. 

The  Bevolution  in  1688  is  the  most  import- 
ant  epoch  in  the  third  period  of  the  history  of  peri^ 
the  synodical  proceedinos  of  the  spirituality, 
when  the  Convocation  or  Canterbury,  having  met  in  1689 
in  pursuance  of  a  royal  writ,  obtained  a  license  under  the 
great  seal  to  prepa[re  certain  alterations  in  the  liturgy 
and  in  the  canons,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  reformation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  feeling,  however,  of  panic 
seems  to  have  come  over  the  Lower  House,  which  took  up 
a  position  of  violent  antagonism  to  the  Upper  House. 
This  ciroumstanoe  led  to  the  prorogation  of  the  Convoca- 
tion and  to  its  subseouent  discnarge  without  any  practical 
fruit  resulUng  from  the  kin^s  license.  Ten  years  elapsed 
during  which  the  Convocation  was  prorogued  from  time  to 
time  without  any  meeting  of  its  members  for  business  being 
allowed.  The  next  Convocation  which  was  permitted  to 
meet  for  business,  in  1700,  was  marked  by  great  turbulence 
and  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  th» 
Lower  House,  who  refused  to  recof^ize  the  authority  of 
the  archbishop  to  prorogue  their  sessions.  This  controversv 
was  kept  up  until  the  discharpfe  of  the  Convocation  took 
place  concurrently  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  proceedings  of  the  Lower 
House  in  this  Convocation  were  disfigured  by  excesses 
which  were  clearly  violations  of  the  constitutional  order 
of  the  Convocation.  The  Lower  House  refused  to  take 
notice  of  the  arehbishop's  schedule  of  prorogation,  and 
adjourned  itself  b^  its  own  authority^  and  upon  the  demise 
of  the  Crown  it  disputed  the  fact  of  its  sessions  having  ex- 
pired, and  as  Parliament  was  to  continue  for  a  short  time, 
prayed  that  its  sessions  might  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
Parliament  under  the  **  prBemunieutes''  clause.  The  next 
Convocation  was  summoned  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  Lower  House,  under  Swer 
the  leadership  of  Dean  Aldrich,  its  prolocutor,  Houae  to 
challenged  the  right  of  the  archbishop  to  pro-  '^t  inde- 
rogue  it,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen,  P®'^<1^'^"7 
praying  Her  Majesty  to  call  the  question  into  her  own 
presence.  The  question  was  thereupon  examined  by  the 
Queen's  Council,  when  the  right  of  the  president  to  pro- 
rogue both  Houses  of  Convocation  by  a  schedule  of  proro- 
gation was  held  to  be  proved,  and  further,  that  it  could  not 
be  altered  except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  decision 
of  the  Queen's  Council  is  of  great  importance  in  its  heai^ 
ing  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Convocation  as  a  part  of 
the  body  politic  of  the  realm,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
a  1^^  opinion  which  was  circulated  in  print  in  1855  with 
the  names  of  two  eminent  lawyers  subscribed  to  it,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Convocation  has  the  power  of  altering  its 
own  constitution,  provided  only  that  it  has  the  license  of 
the  Crown  to  make  a  canon  to  that  efiect,  and  such  canon 
is  subsequently  approved  by  the  Crown.  During  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  two  Houses 
of  Convocation  were  engaged  either  in  internecine  strife,  or 
in  censuring  sermons  or  books,  as  teaching  latitudinarian 
or  heretical  doctrines ;  and,  when  it  had  been  assembled 
concurrently  with  Parliament  on  the  accession  of  King 
George  I.,  a  great  breach  was  before  long  created  between 
the  two  Houses  by  the  Bangorian  controversy. 
Dr.  Hoadiy,  bishop  of  Banp^or,  having  preached  SSar?*" 
a  aermon  before  the  king,  u^Afliigygi  ^Ok3gte 
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at  St  James's  Palace  in  1717,  against  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  non-jnrors,  which  had  been  printed  by  the 
king's  command,  the  Lower  House,  which  was  offended  by 
the  sermon  and  had  also  been  offended  by  a  treatise  on  the 
same  subject  published  by  Dr.  Hoadly  in  the  previous 
year,  lost  no  time  in  representins  the  sermon  to  the  Upper 
House,  and  in  calling  for  its  condemnation.  A  controversy 
thereupon  arose  between  the  two  Houses  whidi  was  kept 
up  with  untiring  energy  by  the  Lower  House,  until  the 
Convocation  was  prorogued  in  1717  in  pursuance  of  a 
royal  writ;  from  which  time  until  1861  no  license  from 
the  Crown  has  been  ji^ranted  to  Convocation  to  proceed  to 
business.    During  this  period,  which  may  be  regarded  as 

the  fourth  distinguishing  period  in  the  history 
periodL  ^^  ^^®  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England, 

it  was  usual  for  a  few  members  of  the  (>>nvo- 
cation  to  meet  when  first  summoned  with  every  new  Par- 
liament, in  pursuance  of  the  royal  writ,  for  the  Lower 
House  to  elect  a  prolocutor,  and  for  both  Houses  to  vote 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  after  which  the  Convocation  was 
prorogued  from  time  to  time,  pursuant  to  royal  writs,  and 
ultimately  discharged  when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
There  were,  however,  several  occasions  between  1717  and 
1741  when  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterburv 
transacted  certain  matters,  by  way  of  consultation,  which 
did  not  require  any  license  from  tlie  Crown,  and  there  was 
a  short  period  in  its  session  of  1741  when  there  was  a  prob- 
ability of  its  being  allowed  to  resume  its  deliberative  func- 
tions, as  the  Lower  House  had  consented  to  obey  the  pres- 
ident's schedule  of  i)rorogation ;  but  the  Lower  House  nav- 
ing  declined  to  receive  a  oommimication  from  the  Upper 
House,  the  Convocation  was  forthwith  prorogued,  nt>m 
which  time  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the 
Convocation  was  not  permitted  by  the  Crown  to  enjoy 
any  opportunity  even  for  consultation.  The  spirituality  at 
last  aroused  itself  from  its  long  repose  in  1852,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Upper  House  took  the  lead.    The  active 

spirit  of  the  movement  was  Samuel,  bishop  of 
^^^^         Oxford,  but  the  master  mind  was  Henry,  bishop 

of  Exeter.  On  the  Convocation  assembling 
several  petitions  were  presented  to  both  Houses,  praying 
them  to  take  steps  to  procure  from  the  Crown  the  neces- 
aarv  license  for  their  meeting  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
and  an  address  to  the  Upper  House  was  brouffht  up  from 
the  Lower  House,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Upper  House 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  prayer  of  the  various  petitions. 
After  some  discussion  the  Upper  House,  influenced  mainly 
by  the  argument  of  Henry,  oishop  of  Exeter,  consented 
to  receive  the  address  of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  Con- 
vocation was  thereupon  prorogued,  shortly  after  which 
it   was  discharged  concurrently  with  the  dissolution  of 

Parliament.  On  the  assembling  of  the  next 
•Slilw.       Convocation   of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 

no  royal  writ  of  exoneration  having  been  sent 
by  the  Crown  to  the  metropolitan,  the  sessions  of  the 
Convocation  were  continued  for  several  davs ;  and  from  this 
time  forUi  Convocation  may  be  oonsiderea  to  have  resumed 
its  action  as  a  consultative  bod^,  whilst  it  has  also  been 
permitted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  exercise  its  functions 
as  a  deliberative  body.  Its  first  action  as  a  deliberative 
body  commenced  in  1861,  in  pursuance  of  a  license  from  the 
Crown  granted  to  it  upon  its  prayer,  to  amend  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  canons  of  1603  on  the  subject  of  sponsors  at 
baptism.  Its  deliberations,  however,  on  this  subject  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  final  conclusion.  Both  Houses 
came  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  form  of  a  canon  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  existing  canon,  and  the  Convocation 
of  the  province  of  York  having  consented  to  the  amended 
canon,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Crown  for  its  approval  pur^ 
suant  to  the  terms  of  the  royal  license,  under  which  the 
oew  canon  could  only  acquire  the  validity  of  law  by  its 
confirmation  under  letters  patent  of  the  Crown.  On  thia 
occasion,  however,  the  new  canon  appeared  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  exceed  in  its  terms  the  royal  license, 
and  to  be  likely  to  cause  greater  perplexity  to  the  clergy 
than  the  existing  canon.  It  was  accordingly  sent  back  to 
the  Convocation  in  1865  for  further  amendment.  The 
Upper  House  thereupon  made  a  further  amendment  in  the 

froposed  form  of  canon,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  Lower 
Touse  for  its  concurrence,  but  the  Lower  House,  in  the 
Convocation  of  1867,  resolved  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  Uie  further  amendment  of  the  canon,  until  a  committee, 
which  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  body  of 


the  canons  of  1603,  shall  have  made  its  report.  This  is  a 
proceeding  which  cannot  be  considered  of  good  augury  to 
the  Convocation  as  a  deliberative  body,  seeing  that  the 
license  of  the  Crown  to  amend  the  particular  canon  was 
{[ranted  to  Convocation  at  its  own  request.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convocation  on  the  second  occasion  have  hem 
of  more  favorable  augurv.  A  royal  license  was 
granted  to  the  Convocation  of  1866  in  response  Amende* 
to  an  address  on  its  part  to  the  Crown,  author-  ^^^ 
izing  it  to  make  a  new  canon  in  the  place  of  the 
thirty-sixth,  and  to  amend  the  thirty-seventh  and  the 
thirty-eighth  canons  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  new 
canon,  and  also  to  amend  the  fortieth  canon ;  and  certain 
alterations  and  amendments  in  those  canons  having  been 
accordingly  made  by  the  Convocation  of  the  province  oi 
Canterbury,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Convocation  of  the  prov- 
ince of  York  under  a  similar  license  from  the  Crown,  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  amended  canons  in  the  Coo- 
vocation  of  1866.  On  this  occasion  the  Convocations  acted 
with  becoming  promptness  and  decision,  as  there  was^  a 
pressing  emer^ncy  for  their  co-operation  with  the  Parlia- 
ment  in  relieving  the  clergy  from  certain  subscriptions  and 
oaths,  and  in  altering  the  forms  of  declarations  to  be  made 
by  them  on  their  admission  to  office  or  benefice  (28  and  29 
Vict  c  122).  With  regard  to  the  twenty-ninth  canon 
there  was  no  corresponding  emergency,  and  ift  may  be  sud 
of  it  as  of  other  canons  which  have  been  abro^ted  bv 
custom — **  ubi  consuetude  loquitur,  lex  manet  sopita."  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Lower  House  on  the  subject  of  an  amended  code  of  canons 
ecclesiastical  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Upper  House  in 
the  session  of  1874,  but  no  further  action  has  been  taken 
upon  it. 

The  order  of  oonvening  the  Gonvooation  of  the 
provinoe  of  GaDterbury  is  as  follows.  A  writ  OMerof 
fsanas  from  the  Grown,  addressed  to  the  metropoli-  ^qy^^' 
tan  archbishop  of  Ganterbnry,  oommanding  him  tion. 
**  by  reason  of  certain  difBcalt  and  urgent  affairs 
oonoeming  us,  the  security  and  defence  of  our  Gbnroh  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  peace  and  tranquillity,  public  good,  and  defence 
of  our  kingdom,  and  our  subjects  of  the  same,  to  call  together 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  in  lawful  manner,  the  several 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Ganterbury,  and  deans  of  the  cathe- 
dral churches,  and  also  the  archdeacons,  ehapters,  and  eolIeges» 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  every  diocese  of  the  said  province^  to 
appear  before  the  said  metropolitan  in  the  cathedral  chureh  of 
SL  Paul,  London,  on  a  certain  day,  or  elsewhere,  as  shall  seem 
most  expedient,  to  treat  of,  agree  to,  and  conclude  upon  the 
premises  and  other  things,  which  to  them  shall  then  at  the  sanie 
place  be  more  clearly  explained  on  our  behalf."  In  case  the 
metropolitical  see  of  Ganterbury  should  be  vacant,  the  writ  of 
the  Grown  is  addressed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  metro- 
political  church  of  Ganterbury  in  similar  terms,  as  being  the 
guardians  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  see  during  a  vacaney. 
Thereupon  the  metropolitan,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  metropolitical  church,  issue  a  mandate  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  as  dean  of  the  province,  and  if  the 
bishopric  of  London  should  be  vacant,  then  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  as  subdean,  which  embodies  the  royal  writ,  and  di- 
rects the  bishop  to  cause  all  the  bishops  of  the  provinoe  to  be 
cited,  and  through  them  the  deans  of  the  cathearal  and  colle- 
giate churches,  and  the  archdeacons  and  other  dignitaries  of 
churches,  and  each  chapter  by  one,  and  the  clergy  of  each  dio- 
cese by  two  sufficient  proctors,  to  appear  before  the  metronoli- 
tan  or  his  commissary,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  metropolitical  church  or  their  commissary 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  Lon- 
don, if  that  place  be  named  in  the  mandate,  or  elsewhere,  with 
continuation  and  prorogation  of  days  next  following,  if  that 
should  be  necessary,  to  treat  upon  arduous  and  weighty  affairs, 
which  shall  concern  the  state  and  welfare,  public  good,  and  de- 
fence of  this  kingdom  and  the  subjects  thereof,  to  be  then  and 
there  seriously  laid  before  them,  and  to  give  their  good  connsel 
and  assistance  on  the  said  affairs,  and  to  consent  to  such  things 
as  shall  happen  to  be  wholesomely  ordered  and  appointed  by 
their  common  advisement,  for  the  honor  of  GK>d  and  the  good 
of  the  church. 

The  provincial  dean,  or  the  subdean,  as  the  case  may  b^ 
thereupon  issues  a  citation  to  the  several  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  embodies  the  mandate  of  the  metropolitan  or  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  metropolitical  churchy  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  admonishes  them  to  appear,  and  to  cite  and  admonish 
their  clergy,  as  specified  in  the  metropolitical  mandate,  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  mandate.  The 
Dishops  thereupon  either  summon  directly  the  clergy  of  thdr 
respective  dioceses  to< appear  before  them  or  their  commissaries 
to  elect  two  proctors,  or  they  send  a  citation  to  their  aicbdeap 
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ttma,  Moordlag  to  tbe  evstom  of  the  diocese,  directing  them  to 
piBBOD  the  clergy  of  their  respeotire  arohdeaoonriee  to  elect  » 
proctor.  The  practice  of  each  dioceie  in  thii  matter  is  the  law 
•f  Um  OoBTocation,  and  the  practice  raries  indefinitely  as  re- 
gards tlia  election  of  proctors  to  represent  the  beneficed  clergy. 
As  regaards  the  deans,  the  bishops  send  special  writs  to  them  to 

3 pear  in  person,  and  to  canse  their  chapters  to  appear  sever- 
y  by  one  proctor.  Writs  also  go  to  every  archdeacon,  and 
on  the  day  named  in  the  royal  writ,  which  is  always  the  day 
next  following  that  named  in  the  writ  to  summon  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Convocation  assembles  in  the  place  named  in  the 
arehbishop's  mandate.  Thereupon,  after  the  Litany  has  been 
sang  or  said,  and  a  Latin  sermon  preached  by  a  preacher  ap- 
pointed by  the  metropolitan,  the  clergy  are  prssconised  or  sum- 
moned by  name  to  appear  before  the  metropolitan  or  his  com- 
missary ;  after  which  the  clergy  of  the  Lower  House  are  directed 
to  withdraw  and  elect  a  prolocutor,  to  be  presented  to  the  metro- 
politan for  his  approbation.  The  Convocation  thus  constituted 
resolves  itself  at  its  next  meeting  into  two  Houses,  and  it  is 
In  a  fit  state  to  proceed  to  business.  The  regular  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding have  been  carefully  kept  up  in  the  Convocation  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  which  consists  of  20  bishops,  exclusive 
of  the  metropolitan,  24  deans,  56  archdeacons,  23  proctors  for 
the  chapter  ciergy,  and  42  proctors  for  the  beneficed  clergy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
province  of  York  have  bMu  less  regpilar,  and  no  prolocutor  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed since  1661,  until  the  recent  resuscitation  of  the  Convo- 
cation aa  a  consultative  body.  Its  constitution  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  as 
each  archdeaconry  is  represented  by  two  proctors,  precisely  as 
In  Parliament  formerly  under  the  Prssmunientes  clause.  It 
aonsists  of  6  bishops,  including  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
and  exclusive  of  tne  metropolitan,  6  deans,  15  archdeacons,  6 
proctors  of  the  chapter  clergy,  and  SO  proctors  for  the  beneficed 
clergy.  There  are  some  anomalies  in  the  diocesan  returns  of 
the  two  Convocations,  but  in  all  such  matters  the  c&tuuetudo  of 
the  diocese  is  the  governing  rule. 

Bihlioffraphy. — ^Wllkins,  Concilia  Maonm  Britannia  et  Hi- 
htmuBf  A  vols,  folio,  1787;   Gibson,  Codex  Jnria  JSeclenaetici 
Anglieani,  2  vols,   folio,  1713 ;  Johnson,  A   ColUetion  of  all 
the  SceUna§tical  Law,  Canont,  and  Conttitutiont  of  the  Eng- 
U»k  CkMTckji  vols.  8vo,  1720 1  Gibson,  Synodut  Anglieana,  8vo, 
1702,  re-edited  by  Dr.  Edward  Card  well,  8vo,  1854;  Shower,  A 
LHter  to  a  Convocation  Man  eoncemingthc  Bight$p  Powera,  and 
FrvnUgcc  of  that  Bod^,  4to,  1607;  Wake,  The  Authority  of 
CkriaHan  PHne€»  oocr  their  Eeelenaetieal  SynotU  ateertcd,  occo- 
noncd  by  a  late  Pamphlet  intituled  A  Letter  to  a  Convocation 
Man,  8to,  1697;  Atterbury,  The  BighU,  Pototre,  and  Privilegee 
of  am  Bnaliek  Convocation  etated  and  vindicated  in  anewer  to  a 
late  Book  of  J>r,  Wahtfe,  8vo,  1700 ;  Burnet,  BeJUetione  on  a 
Book  intituled  The  Bighte,  Powere,  and  Privilegee  of  an  Englieh 
Comvoeation  etated  and  vindicated,  4to,  1700 ;  Kennet,  Eeeleei- 
metieal  Synode  oimI  Parliamentary  Convocatione  of  the  Church 
of  England  hietorically  etated  and  juetly  vindicated  from  the 
mierepreeentaiion  of  Mr,  Atterbury,  8vo,  1701 ;  Atterbury,  The 
P>ofeer  of  the  Lower  Houee  of  Convocation  to  adjourn  iteelf,  4to, 
701 ;  Gibson,  The  Bight  of  the  Arehbiehop  to  continue  or  pro- 
e^M  the  whole  Convocation,  4to,  1701 ;  Sennet,  The  Caee  of  the 
Prmmumentee,  4to,  1701 ;  Hooper,  The  Narrative  of  the  Lower 
Houee  vindicated  from  the  Exceptione  of  a  Letter,  intituled  The 
Bight  of  the  Arehbiehtmto  continue  or  prorogue  the  Convocatioi^ 
4to,  1702 ;  Atterbury,  The  Caee  of  the  Schedule  etated,  4to,  1702 ; 
CKbson,  The  Schedule  Beviewed  or  the  Bight  of  the  Arehbiehop 
lo  eoaliiiiM  or  prorogue  the  whole  Convocation,  cleared  from  the 
Exception  ^f  a  late  Vindication  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Lower 
Houee,  and  of  a  Book  intituled  The  Caee  of  the  Schedule  Stated, 
4tO,  1702 ;  Hody,  A  Hietory  of  the  Englieh  CouneUe  and  Con- 
vocation, and  of  tke  Clergife  eitting  in  Parliament,  8vo,  1702 ; 
Wake,  The  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in  their 
Couneile,  Synode,  Convocatione,  Conventions,  and  other  Public 
Aeaembliee,  occaeioned  by  a  book  intituled  The  Bighte,  Powere, 
and  Privilegee  of  ae^  Englieh  Comtocation,  fol.,  1703 ;  Burnet, 
Hietory  of  hie  own  Thee,  2  vols,  folio,  1734;  re-edited  by  Dr. 
Martin  J.  Routh,  6  vols.  8vo,  1833;  Hallam,  Conetitutional 
Bietory  of  England,  8  vols.  8vo,  1832;  Card  well.  Documentary 
Anmale  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  2  vols.,  1830 ;  Card- 
well,  A  Hietory  of  Conferencee  and  other  Proceedinge  connected 
with  the  revieion  of  the  Common  Prayer,  8vo,  1841;  Card  well, 
Synodalia,  a  Collection  of  ArticUe  of  Religion,  Canon,  and  Pro- 
eeedinge  of  Convocation  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  2  vols, 
9vo,  1842;    Lathbury,   A   Hietory   of  the   Convocation  of  the 
Chmreh  of  England,  second  edition,  8vo,  1858;  Trevor,  The 
Convocation  of  the  Two  Provincee,  8vo,  1852;  Pearee,  The  Law 
relating  to  Convocatione  of  the  Clergy,  8vo,  1848 ;  Synodalia,  a 
journal  of  Convocation,  commenced  in  1852,  8vo;  f%e  Chroni- 
cle of  Convocation,  being  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury,  commenced  in  1863,  8vo.        (t.  t.) 

CONWAY,  or  Aberoonwat,  a  town  of  Carnarvonshire, 
in  North  Wales,  at  the  month  of  the  Conway,  four  miles 


south  of  Llandudno  and  forty-five  miles  west  of  Chester 
by  railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
and  is  inclosed  bv  a  lofty  wall,  which  approaches  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  and  is  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  st^le 
of  this  ancient  and  highly  interesting  wall  is  Saracenic; 
it  is  fenced  with  twenty-one  round  towers,  now  somewhat 
dilapidated,  and  entered  by  three  principal  gateways  with 
two  strong  towers.  The  south-eastern  anele  is  ocaupied 
bv  the  castle,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  old  fortresses  in 
Inland.  It  was  built  in  1284  by  Edward  I.  to  secure  his 
possession  of  North  Wales,  and  was  the  residence  of  Rich- 
ard II.  in  1389.  During  the  war  of  the  Commonwealth 
it  was  held  for  Charles  I.  by  Archbishop  Williams,  but 
was  taken  by  General  Mvtton  in  1646.  In  the  following 
reign  it  was  dismantled  oy  its  new  proprietor,  Earl  Con- 
way, and  remains  a  ruin.  The  building  is  oblong  in  form : 
it  IS  strengthened  with  eight  massive  drum  towers;  ana 
part  of  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  great  hall,  known  as 
Llewelyn's,  130  feet  long.  The  town  contains  some  curious 
old  houses  of  the  Elizal^than  period,  a  town-hall  where  the 
petty  sessions  are  held,  and  St.  Mary's  church.  The  Par- 
liamentary borough  of  Conway  (which  with  Carnarvon 
and  four  others  returns  in  conjunction  a  member  to  Par- 
liament) extends  bevond  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  over 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  occupying  a  total  area  of 
3312  acres.    Population  of  town,  1862;  of  borough,  2620. 

CONYBEARE,  John  (1692-1755),  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  January  31, 1692. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  in  1710  probationary  fellow.  He 
graduated  B.  A.  in  1713,  and  M.  A.  in  1716,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  ordained  priest.  After  holding  a  country 
curacy  for  about  a  year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  became 
tutor  in  his  college.  Ere  long  he  made  himself  &vorably 
known  by  the  publication  of  two  well-reasoned  sermons  on 
''Miracles,''  and  on  the  ''Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Relig- 
ion," and  was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  to  the  king 
at  Whitehall.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  in  January, 
1729,  and  in  1730  he  was  chosen  master  of  Exeter  College. 
Bv  this  time  he  had  increased  his  reputation  by  several 
additional  sermons,  and  in  1732  he  published  his  greax 
work,  A  Defence  cf  lUveaUd  Beligum.  This  was  written  in 
reply  to  Matthew  Tindal's  OifteUanity  <u  Old  <u  ike  Oreor 
Hon,  which  had  appeared  two  years  before.  It  became  very 
popular,  and  reached  a  third  edition  in  1733.  It  was  cha- 
racterised by  Bishop  Warburton  as  one  of  the  best-reasoned 
books  in  the  world.  Soon  after  its  publication  Conybeare 
was  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  this 
post  he  held  till  1750.  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Butler  in  the 
see  of  Bristol.  He  died  at  Bath  July  13, 1755.  A  selec- 
tion of  his  sermons,  in  two  volumes,  was  published  after 
his  death. 

CONYBEARE,  William  Dahikl  (1787-1867),  dean 
of  Llandafi*,  an  eminent  geologist,  bom  in  London,  June 
7, 1787,  was  a  grandson  of  Bishop  Conybeare.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Westminster  School,  and  in  1805  went 
to  Christ  Church  CoUeee,  Oxford,  where  in  1808  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.,  as  first-class  in  classics  and  second  in 
mathematics,  and  that  of  M.  A.  three  years  later.  Early 
attracted  to  the  study  of  geolog^r,  he  became  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards fellow,  and  to  whose  Transactions  he  contributed 
manv  important  memoirs.  His  first  paper  was  communi- 
cated in  1814.  In  his  researches  he  was  often  associated 
with  Buckland  and  Phillips.  In  1821  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  the  first  discovery  and  description  of  a 
skeleton  of  the  ^lesiosaurus, — his  account  (partlv  coniec- 
tural  reconstniction)  being  minutely  confirmed  by  subse- 

auent  discoveries.  Among  his  most  important  memoirs  is 
tiat  on  the  south-western  coal  district  of  England,  written 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Buckland,  and  published  in  1824. 
Hisprincipal  work,  however,  is  the  Ouuines  of  the  Oeoloay 
of  Englana  and  Wales,  written  in  co-operation  with  W. 
Philips,  and  forming  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  (1822) 
the  best  manual  on  the  subject.  Conybeare  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  He  was  appointed  Stmpton  Lecturer 
in  1839,  and  was  instituted  to  the  deanery  of  LlandaflT  in 
1845.  The  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  W.  J.  Conybeare,  joint 
author  with  Mr.  Howson  of  the  Life  and  LeUers  of  iSSL  PomI, 
preyed  on  his  mind  and  hastened  his  end.  He  died  at 
Itchenstoke,  near  Portsmouth,  a  few  months  after  his  son, 
August  12, 1857.  ■      r\r\r^ii> 
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COOK,  Captain  Jaices  (172S-1779),  the  celebrated 
nayigaton  was  born  on  October  28, 1728,  at  the  village  of 
Marton.  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  first  an  agricnl- 
taral  laborer  and  then  a  farm  bailiff.  At  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  haberdasher  at  Straitns,  near 
Whitby,  but  having  quarrelled  witl\  his  master,  he  went  as 
an  apprentice  on  board  a  collier  belonging  to  the  port^  and 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  mate. 

Early  in  the  ^ear  1755  Cook  joined  the  royal  navy. 
Having  distinguished  himself,  he  was,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  his  commander,  appointed 
master  successively  of  the  sloop  "^  Grampus/'  of  the  "  Grar- 
land,"  and  the  **  Mercury,"  in  the  last  of  which  he  served 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  He  was  employed  also  in  sounding  ana  survey- 
ing the  river,  and  he  pnblished  a  chart  of  the  channel  from 
Quebec  to  the  sea.  In  1762  he  was  present  at  the  recapture 
ii  Newfoundland  j  early  in  the  followine  year  he  was  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  coasts  of  Newroundland ;  and  in 
17C(4  he  was  appointed  marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.  While  in  this  capacity.  Cook  published  in 
the  Philowphical  TranMLCtioM  an  observation  of  a  solar 
eclipse  made  at  one  of  the  Bur^eo  Islands,  near  Gape  Bay, 
which  added  considerably  to  his  reputation. 

About  this  time  the  spirit  for  geographical  discovery, 
which  had  gradually  declined  since  the  oeginnin^  of  the 
17th  century,  began  to  revive ;  and  Cook  was  appointed  to 
conduct  an  expedition  which  was  then  projected  for  the 
purpose  of  making  observations  on  the  impending  transit 
of  Venus,  and  prosecuting  geographical  researches  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  For  this  purpose  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  and  set  sail  in  the  ''  Endeavor,''  a 
vessel  of  370  tons,  accompanied  by  several  men  of  science, 
including  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  On  the  13th  April,  1769,  he 
reached  Otaheite  or  Tahiti,  where  he  erected  an  observa- 
tory, and  succeeded  in  making  the  necessary  astronomical 
observations.  From  Otaheite  Cook  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
great  continent  then  supposed  to  exist  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  reached  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  which  had  re- 
mained a  terra  incognUa  since  the  time  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. His  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  interior,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  the  continued  hostility  of  the  natives ; 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  voyage  of  six 
months'  duration  round  the  coast,  in  which  he  traced  the 
existence  of  a  narrow  channel  dividing  New  Zealand  into 
two  lar^e  islands.  From  New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to 
Australia  (then  called  New  Holland),  and  on  April  28 
came  in  si^ht  of  Botany  Ba^.  On  account  of  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  his  discoveries  here  also  were  confined  to 
the  coast,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the.  name  of 
Qreat  Britain.  The  prosecution  of  this  voyage  was  at- 
tended with  dangers  which,  on  several  occasions,  threatened 
the  entire  loss  of  the  ship  and  crew.  From  Australia 
Cook  sailed  to  New  Guinea,  and  thence  to  Batavia,  where 
his  ship,  greatly  shattered  and  disabled,  had  to  put  in  for 
repairs. 

Arriving  in  England  on  June  11, 1771,  Cook  was  im- 
mediately raised  by  the  kin^  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  the  existence  of  a  great  southern 
continent  began  to  be  matter  of  renewed  speculation,  and 
Cook  was  again  appointed  to  lead  an  exploratory  expe- 
dition. For  this  purpose  he  was  placed  m  command  of 
the  ''  Resolution,"  a  ship  of  462  tons  burden,  and  a  smaller 
ship  called  the  ''  Adventure,"  with  a  complement  in  all  of 
193  men.  Setting  sail  from  Plymouth,  July  13,  1772,  he 
reached  Madeira  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  after 
touching  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  he  explored  the 
specified  latitudes,  but  without  discovering  land.  Satis- 
fied that  no  land  existed  within  the  limits  of  his  re- 
searches, he  abandoned  the  investigation  on  the  17th  Jan- 
nary,  1773,  and  sailed  for  New  Zealand.  After  wintering 
amon^  the  Society  Islands,  he  set  out  to  make  further  ex- 
plorations to  the  eastward  ;  and  afterwards,  steering  north- 
ward, he  navigated  the  southern  tropic  from  Easter  Island 
to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  discovered  the  island  named  by 
him  New  Caledonia.  Aft^r  a  third  attempt  he  gave  up  all 
hope  of  finding  land  and  returned  to  England  (July  30, 
1774).  He  was  immediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  appointed  captain  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
soon  afterwards  unanimouslv  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  from  which  he  received  the  Copley  gold 
medal  for  the  best  experimental  paper  which  had  appeared 
duiing  the  year. 


The  attention  of  €k)vemment  having  been  turned  to  Ae 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  in  the  Arctic  regions^ 
Cook  volunteered  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  his  offigr 
was  gladly  accepted.  Two  ships,  the  "  Resolution  **  and 
the  "Discovery,"  were  speedily  equipped  and  placed 
under  his  care.  Cook's  instructions  were  to  sail  first  into 
the  Pacific  through  the  chain  of  the  newly-discovered 
islands  which  he  had  recently  visited,  and  on  reachinir 
New  Albion  to  proceed  northward  as  far  as  latitude  66^ 
and  then  to  enaearor  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Atlantaa 
Several  ships  were  at  the  same  time  fitted  out  to  attempt  a 
passage  on  the  other  side  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifie 
Ocean.  Setting  sail  from  the  Nore,  June  25,  1776,  he 
cruised  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  South  Pacific,  dis- 
covering several  small  islands ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
judging  it  too  far  advanced  in  the  season  for  attempting 
the  navigation  of  the  northern  seas^  he  bore  away  to  the 
Friendly  Islands.  Here  he  continued  for  several  months^ 
and  only  set  sail  for  the  north  in  January,  1778.  On  his 
passage  from  the  Friendly  Islands,  he  discovered  a  g^pp 
which  he  named  the  Sandwich  Islands,  after  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  expedition. 
After  circumnavigating  these,  and  laying  down  their  posi- 
tion on  a  chart.  Cook  reached  the  coast  of  America  in 
March,  1778;  and  following  the  coast-line  northward, 
penetrated  into  the  bay  afterwards  known  as  Cook's  Inlet 
Disappointed  of  a  passage  in  this  direction,  he  sailed  for 
Behrms's  Straits,  wnere  again  he  found  the  passage  inter- 
cepted by  an  impenetrable  wall  of  ice.  Ptetuming  to  win- 
ter at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  discovered  Mowee  (Maui) 
and  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii,  wnere  he  met  his  tragical  death. 
During  the  night  of  the  13th  February,  1779,  one  of  the 
"  Discovery's  "  boats  was  stolen  by  the  natives,  and  Cook, 
in  order  to  recover  it,  proceeded  to  put  in  force  his  usual 
expedient  of  seizinff  the  person  of  tne  king  until  repara- 
tion should  be  made.  Having  landed  on  the  followina 
day,  a  scuffle  ensued  with  the  natives,  which  oompellea 
the  party  of  marines  who  attended  him  to  retreat  to  their 
boats.  Cook  was  the  last  to  retire,  and  as  he  was  nearing 
the  shore  he  received  a  blow  from  behind  which  felled  him 
to  the  ff round.  He  rose  immediately,  and  vigorously  re- 
sisted the  crowds  that  pressed  upon  him  ;  but  as  the  boata^ 
crews  were  able  to  render  him  no  assistance,  he  was  soon 
overpowered  (14th  Febniary,  1779). 

As  a  navigator,  the  merits  of  Captain  Cook  were  of  the 
very  highest  order.  His  commanding  personal  presence^ 
his  sagacity,  decision,  and  perseverance  enabled  him  to 
overcome  all  difficulties,  while  his  humanly  and  sympa- 
thetic kindness  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  his  crews. 
His  valuable  researches  into  the  nature  and  use  of  anti- 
scorbutic medicines  proved  of  the  greatest  utility.  The 
account  of  his  first  voyage  was  published  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  but  his  second  was  chronicled  di- 
rectly by  himself.  A  narrative  of  his  third  voyage  was 
published  from  his  notes  by^  Lieutenant  King.  Distin- 
guished honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  both  at  home  and 
b^  foreign  courts,  and  a  suitable  pension  was  settled  upon 
his  widow. 

COOK'S  ISLANDS,  or  the  Hebyet  Akchipelaoc^  a 
considerable  cluster  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  lying 
between  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the  Society  Islands,  in 
IfiO"*  W.  long,  and  about  20"  S.  lat.  Thev  were  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1777,  and  in  1823  oecame  the  scene 
of  the  remarkable  missionary  labors  of  John  Williams. 
The  most  important  members  of  the  grouix  which  has  a 
total  area  of  about  300  square  miles,  are  Mangeia,  Bara- 
tonga,  Aitutake,  and  Atiu.  They  are  almost  destitute  of 
drinking-water,  but  abound  in  oocoa-palms,  bread-finit 
trees,  and  plantains.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay 
race,  and  dbplay  great  industry  and  skill  in  various  manu- 
factures. Their  houses  are  well  built,  and  have  a  pleasant 
appearance  with  their  white  walls  of  coral  lime.  The 
population  of  Baratonga  is  estimated  at  2000,  of  Mangeia 
at  2300,  of  Aitutake  at  1550.  and  of  Atiu  at  1200  or  1500. 

CXX)K£BY.  In  the  condition  in  which  man  finds  most 
of  the  natural  substances  used  as  food  they  are  difficult  of 
digestion.  Bv  the  application  of  heat  he  can  change  the 
character  of  his  food,  and  make  it  more  palatable  and 
more  easily  digestible.  The  application  of  heat  to  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  these 
objects  constitutes  the  science  and  art  of  cookery.  In- 
numerable discussions  have  taken  place  among  scientific 
men  as  to  the  natural  food  of  man.    ToomuckimD^^ance 
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tB»  perhaps,  attmched  to  meat,  bnt  it  is  now  generally  ao- 
oe|^  that  a  mixed  animal  and  Yeipetable  diet  is  best 

If  we  taice  a  common  vegetable  food,  such,  for  instance. 
as  the  potato,  we  find  that  in  1000  parts  we  have  760  or 
water,  200  parts  of  starch,  and  some  mineral  salts  and  alba- 
minons  compounds.  In  cookinff,  the  starch-cells  absorb 
water,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  burst.  This  disin- 
tegration of  the  starch-cells  is  preparatory  and  necessary 
to  more  important  changes.  The  starch  in  all  vegetable 
substances  must  undergo  a  similar  change  before  it  can  mix 
with  the  various  fluids  developed  in  the  mouth  and  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Some  of  these  fluids,  such  as  the 
saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid,  change  the  starch  into  dextrin 
and  then  into  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  and  this  change 
appears  necessary  before  the  carbon  ana  hydrogen  can  be 
oxidized.  Without  the  preliminary  operation  of  cooking 
this  change  would  in  all  cases  be  imperfect  and  often  im- 
possible ;  and  the  thorough  cooking  of  all  starchy  foods  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  When  this  is  imperfectly  done 
the  albuminoid  envelope  which  incloses  the  starch  granule 
has  to  be  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice^  which  is  oUxn 
difficult  and  even  impossible.  Much  indigestion  probably 
arises  from  the  imperfect  cooking  of  starchy  foods. 

The  chief  constituents  of  animal  food  are  albumen,  fibrin, 
and  fiit,  with  mineral  salts  and  juices.  The  fiavor  of  meat 
is  due  to  the  osmazone,  and  some  methods  of  cooking,  such 
as  roasting  and  broiling,  apnear  to  increase  this  flavor. 
Albumen  and  fibrin  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  meat. 
The  former  always  coagulates  by  heat,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  juices  tends  to  separate  the  solid  fibres,  and  this 
separation  depends  very  much  on  the  methods  of  cooking. 
Albumen  is  as  constant  a  constituent  of  all  animal  food  as 
starch  is  of  vegetable^  but  these  bodies  difiTer  greatly  in 
their  chemical  composition  and  in  the  chaujo^es  wnich  they 
undeigo  in  the  stomach.  Albumen  is  taken  into  the  system 
as  an  insoluble  substance,  but  in  contact  with  the  gastric 
fluid  it  becomes  soluble — ^a  condition  necessary  for  every 
kind  of  food  before  it  can  nourish  the  body. 

BroUmg, — ^The  earliest  method  of  cooking  was  probably 
burying  seeds  and  fiesh  in  hot  ashes,  a  kind  of  broiling  on 
all  the  surfaces  at  the  same  time,  which  when  properly 
done  is  the  most  delicate  kind  of  cooking.  Broiling  is  now 
done  over  a  clear  uniform  charcoal  fire  extendins  at  least 
2  inches  beyond  the  edges  of  the  gridiron,  whidi  should 
slightly  incline  towards  the  cook.  It  is  usual  to  rub  the 
bars  with  a  piece  of  suet  for  meat,  and  chalk  for  fish,  to 
prevent  the  thinff  broiled  being  marked  with  the  bars  of 
the  gridiron.  In  this  kind  of  cookery  the  object  is  to 
coagulate  as  quickly  as  possible  all  the  albumen  on  the 
sortace,  and  seal  ud  the  pores  of  the  meat  so  as  to  keep  in 
all  the  juices  ana  flavor.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
thoroughly  warm  the  gridiron  before  putting  on  the  meat, 
or  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  conducted  away  while  the  juices 
uid  flavor  of  the  meat  run  into  the  flre.  Broiling  is  a 
simple  kind  of  cookery,  and  one  well  suited  to  invalids 
and  j>erson8  of  delicate  appetites.  There  ia  no  other 
way  in  which  small  quantities  of  meat  can  be  so  well  and 
80  quickly  cooked,  and  for  persons  who  dine  alone  it  is  the 
most  convenient  method  of  cookery.  Broiling  cannot  be 
well  done  in  front  of  an  open  fire,  because  one  side  of  the 
meat  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air.  A  pair  of  tongs 
should  be  used  instead  of  a  fork  for  turning  all  broilra 
meat  and  fish. 

BoaMtvng, — ^Two  conditions  are  necessary  for  good  roast- 
in^~a  clear  bright  fire  and  frequent  basting.  Next  to 
boiling  or  stewing  it  is  the  most  economical  method  of 
oookinff.  The  meat  at  first  should  be  placed  close  to  a 
brisk  fire  for  five  minutes  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  It 
should  then  be  drawn  back  a  short  distance  and  roasted 
slowly.  If  a  meat  screen  be  used  it  should  be  placed 
before  the  fire  to  be  moderately  heated  before  the  meat  b 
put  to  roast  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fire  should  be  a 
little  above  the  centre  of  gpravity  of  the  joint  No  kitchen 
can  be  complete  without  an  open  range,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  a  properly  roasted  joint  in  closed  kitch- 
eners. The  heat  raaiated  from  a  good  open  fire  quickly 
coagulates  the  albumen  on  the  surface,  and  thus  to  a  large 
extent  prevents  that  which  is  fluid  in  the  interior  from 
solidifyinff.  The  connective  tissue  which  unites  the  fibres 
is  graduiuly  converted  into  gelatine,  and  rendered  easily 
aolnble.  The  fibrin  and  albumen  appear  to  undeigo  a 
hifher  oxidation  and  are  more  readilv  dissolved.  The  fat 
celU  are  graduallv  broken,  and  the  liquid  fat  unites  to  a 


small  extent  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  ana  the  tribaalc 
phosphate  of  sodium  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blood 
It  is  easily  seen  that  roasting  by  coagulating  the  external 
albumen  keeps  together  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
meat,  till  they  have  gradually  and  slowly  undergone  the 
desired  change.  This  surface  coagulation  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  free  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
air.  The  empyreumatic  oUs  generated  on  the  surface  are 
neither  wholesome  nor  agreeable,  and  these  are  perhaps 
better  removed  bv  roasting  than  any  other  method  except 
broiling.  The  chief  object  is  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
all  the  sapid  juicy  properties  of  4he  meat,  so  that  at  the 
first  cut  the  gravy  Aows  out  of  a  rich  reddish  color,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  quick  coagulation  of 
the  surface  albumen.  The  time  for  roasting  varies  slightly 
with  the  kind  of  meat  and  the  size  of  the  joint  As  a  rule 
beef  and  mutton  require  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound ; 
veal  and  pork  about  17  minutes  to  the  pound.  To  tell 
ifhether  the  joint  is  done,  press  the  fieshy  part  with  a 
spoon ;  if  the  meat'yield  easily  it  is  done.  With  poultry 
or  game  the  fiesh  of  the  leg  may  be  tried  in  the  same  way. 
Some  attach  importance  to  occasional  jets  of  steam  draw- 
ing to  the  fire.  Boasting,  when  well  done  (and  the  way  to 
do  it  can  only  be  learned  by  careful  practice),  is  a  whole- 
some method  of  cooking. 

Bakmg  meat  is  in  many  respects  objectionable,  and 
should  never  be  done  if  any  other  method  is  available. 
The  gradual  disuse  of  open  grates  for  roasting  has  led  to  a 
practice  of  first  baking  and  then  browning  before  the  fire. 
This  method  completely  reverses  the  true  order  of  cooking 
by  beginninp^  witn  the  lowest  temperature  and  finishing 
with  the  highest  Baked  meat  has  never  the  delicate 
flavor  of  roast  meat,  nor  is  it  so  digestible.  The  vapors 
given  oflfby  the  charring  of  the  surface  cannot  freely  escape, 
and  the  meat  is  cooked  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
empyreumatic  oil.  A  brick  or  earthenware  oven  is  prefer- 
able to  iron,  because  the  porous  nature  of  the  bricks  absorbs 
a  good  deal  of  the  vapor.  When  potatoes  are  baked  wiUi 
meat,  they  should  alwavs  be  flrst  parboiled,  because  they 
take  a  longer  time  to  bake,  and  the  moisture  rising  from 
the  potatoes  retards  the  process  of  baking,  and  makes  the 
meat  sodden.  A  baked  meat  pie,  though  not  always  very 
digestible,  is  far  less  objectionable  than  plain  baked  meat 
In  the  case  of  a  meat  pie  the  surfaces  of  the  meat  are  pro- 
tected bv  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  from  that  charring  of 
the  surface  which  generates  empyreumatic  vapors,  and 
the  fat  and  gravy,  mdually  rising  in  temperature,  assist 
the  cooking,  and  sucn  cooking  more  nearly  resembles  stew- 
ing than  baking.  The  process  may  go  on  for  a  long  time 
af&r  the  removal  of  the  meat  from  the  oven,  if  surrounded 
with  flannel  or  some  bad  conductor  of  heat  The  Cornish 
pasty  is  the  best  example  of  this  kind  of  cookinff.  Meat, 
nsh,  game,  parboiled  vegetables,  apples,  or  anything  that 
fancy  suggests,  are  surrounded'with  a  thick  flour  and  water 
crust  and  slowly  baked.  When  removed  from  the  oven, 
and  packed  in  layers  of  flannel,  the  pastry  will  keep  hot 
for  hours.  When  baked  dishes  contain  ^gs,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  albumen  becomes  harder  and  more 
insoluble,  according  to  the  time  occupied  in  cooking. 
About  the  same  time  is  required  for  baking  as  roasting. 

BoUina  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  cooking,  bat  a 
successful  result  depends  on  a  number  of  conditions  whiohf 
though  they  appear  trifling,  are  nevertheless  necessary. 
The  fire  must  be  watched  so  as  properly  to  regulate  the 
heat  The  saucepan  should  be  scrupulously  clean  and  have 
a  closely-fitting  lid,  and  be  large  enough  to  hold  sufficient 
water  to  well  cover  and  surround  the  meat,  and  all  scum 
should  be  removed  as  it  comes  to  the  surface ;  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  cold  water  will  assist  the  rising  of  the 
scum.  For  all  cooking  purposes  clean  rain  water  is  to  be 
preferred.  Among  cooks  a  great  difiference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  meat  should  be  put  into  cold  water 
and  gradually  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  or  should  be 
put  into  boiling  water.  This,  like  many  other  unsettled 
questions  in  cookery,  is  best  decided  by  careful  scientific 
experiment  and  observation.  If  a  piece  of  meat  be  put 
into  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  gradually 
raised  to  212°,  the  meat  is  undergoing  a  gradual  loss  of  its 
soluble  and  nutritious  properties,  which  are  dissolved  m 
the  water.  From  the  surface  to  the  interior  the  albumen 
IS  partially  dissolved  out  of  the  meat,  the  fibres  become  hard 
and  stringy,  and  the  thinner  the  piece  of  meat  the  g^reatex 
the  loss  of  all  thoee  sapid  constituents  which  make  boUed 
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memt  savory,  jnicy  and  palatable.  To  pat  meat  into  cold 
water  is  clearly  the  best  method  for  making  soups  and 
broth ;  it  is  the  French  method  of  prei^aring  the  pot  aufeu; 
bat  the  meat  at  the  end  of  the  operation  has  lost  mucn  of 
that  Juicy  sapid  property  which  makes  boiled  meat  so 
acceptable.  The  practice  of  soaking  fresh  meat  in  cold 
water  before  cooking  is  for  the  same  reasons  highly  ob- 
pectionable ;  if  necessary,  wipe  it  with  a  clean  cloth.  Bat 
in  the  case  of  salted,  smoked,  and  dried  meats  soaking 
for  several  hours  is  indispensable,  and  the  water  sliould  be 
occasionally  changed.  The  other  method  of  boiling  meat 
has  the  authority  of  the  late  Baron  Liebig,  who  recommends 
putting  the  meat  into  water  when  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
and  after  five  minutes  the  saucepan  is  to  be  drawn  aside, 
and  the  contents  kept  at  a  temperature  of  162®  (50®  below 
boiling).  The  effect  of  boiling  water  is  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  meat,  which  prevents,  but 
not  entirely,  the  juices  passing  into  the  water,  and  meat 
thus  boiled  has  more  navor  and  has  lost  much  less  in 
weight.  To  obtain  well-flavored  boiled  meat  the  idea  of 
soups  or  broth  must  be  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  cook  a^  ^iece  of  meat  in  water 
without  extracting  some  of  its  juices  and  nutriment^  and 
the  liquor  sliould  m  both  cases  be  made  into  a  soup. 

jSeetpin^.-rWhen  meat  is  slowly  cooked  in  a  close  vessel 
it  is  said  to  be  stewed ;  this  method  is  generally  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  made  dishes.  Different  kinds  of  meat 
may  be  used,  or  only  one  kind  according  to  taste.  The 
better  Hie  meat  the  better  the  stew ;  but  by  carefully  stew- 
ing the  coarsest  and  roughest  parts  will  beoome  soit»  tender, 
and  digestibl^  which  would  not  be  possible  by  any  other 
kind  of  cooking.  The  only  objection  to  stewing  is  the 
length  of  time ;  but  a  dinner  may  be  prepared  in  this  way 
the  da^  before  it  is  required.  Odd  pieces  of  meat  and 
trimmings  and  bones  can  often  be  purchased  cheaply,  and 
may  be  turned  into  good  food  by  stewing.  Bones,  although 
containing  little  meat,  contain  from  39  to  49  per  cent,  of 
gelatine.    The  large  bones  should  be  broken  into  small 

Sieces,  and  allowed  to  simmer  until  every  piece  is  white  and 
ry.  Gelatine  is  largely  used  both  in  the  form  of  jellies  and 
soups.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  comparatively 
valueless  as  a  food,  but  more  recent  investigations  seem  to 
prove  that  gelatine,  although  not  of  the  same  food  value  as 
albumen,  leaves  the  body  as  urea,  and  must  therefore  have 
taken  part  in  nutrition.  Lean  meat,  free  from  blood,  is 
best  for  stewing,  and,  when  cat  into  convenient  pieces,  it 
should  be  slightly  browned  in  a  little  butter  or  (tripping. 
Constant  attention  is  necessary  during  this  process  to  pre- 
vent burning.  The  meat  should  be  covered  with  salt  water, 
or,  better,  a  little  stock,  and  set  aside  to  simmer  for  four  or 
five  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  When 
f  effetables  are  used,  these  should  also  be  slightly  browned 
and  added  at  intervals,  so  its  not  materially  to  lower  the 
temperature.  Stews  may  be  thickened  by  the  addition  of 
pearl  barlej,  sago,  rice,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  flour,  &c.,  and 
flavored  with  herbs  and  condiments  according  to  taste. 
Although  stewinff  is  usually  done  in  a  stewpan  or  sauce- 
pan with  a  closely-fitting  cover,  a  good  stone  jar,  with  a 
well-fitting  lid,  is  preferable  in  the  homes  of  working 
people.  This  is  better  than  a  metal  saucepan,  and  can  be 
more  easily^  kept  clean ;  it  retains  the  heat  longer,  and  can 
be  placed  in  the  oven  or  covered  with  hot  ashes.  The 
common  red  jar  is  not  suitable;  it  does  not  stand  the 
heat  so  well  as  a  grey  jar ;  and  the  red  glaze  inside  often 

Spves  wa^  in  the  presence  of  salt.  The  lid  of  a  vessel  used 
or  stewing  should  be  removed  as  little  as  possible.  An 
occasional  shake  will  prevent  the  meat  sticking.  At  the 
end  of  the  operation  all  the  fiat  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved. 

Frying, — Lard,  oil,  butter,  or  dripping  may  be  used  for 
frying.  There  are  two  methods  of  frying — the  dry  method, 
as  in  fr^in^  a  pancake,  and  the  wet  method,  as  when  the 
thing  fried  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  hot  fat.  In  the  former 
case  a  frying  pan  is  used,  in  the  other  a  frying  kettle  or 
stewpan.  It  is  usual  for  most  cooks  to  have  a  wire  frying 
iMsket;  the  things  to  be  fried  are  placed  in  the  basket  and 
immersed  at  the  proper  temperature  in  tlie  hot  fat.  The 
&t  should  gradually  rise  in  temperature  over  a  slow  fire 
till  it  attains  nearly  400®  Fahr.  Great  care  is  required  to 
hj  properly.  If  the  temperature  is  too  low  the  things 
immersed  in  the  fat  are  not  fried,  but  soddened ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  temperature  is  too  high,  they  are  charred. 
Ilie  temperature  of  the  fat  varies  slightly  with  the  nature 


of  things  to  be  fried.  Fbh,  cutlets,  croquets,  rissolea,  and 
fritters  are  well  fried  at  a  temperature  of  380®  Fahr. 
Potatoes,  chops,  and  white  bait  are  better  fried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  400®  Fahr.  Care^  must  be  taken  not  to  lower 
the  temperature  too  much  by  introducing  too  many  things. 
The  most  successful  frying  is  when  the  fat  rises  two  or 
three  decrees  during  the  f^ing.  Fried  things  should  be 
of  a  golden  brown  color,  crisp,  and  free  from  fat  When 
fat  or  oil  has  been  used  for  fish  it  must  be  kept  for  fish. 
It  is  customary  first  to  use  fiit  for  croquets,  risaolea,  Mtters^ 
and  other  delicate  things,  and  then  to  take  it  for  fish 
Everything  fried  in  fat  should  be  placed  on  bibolom 
paper  to  absorb  any  fat  on  the  surfaces.  (j.  a  B.) 

COOLIE,  or  CoOLT,  a  word  applied  to  designate  an 
Asiatic  laborer  not  belonging  to  the  skilled  or  artisan  class. 
Its  derivation  is  far  from  certain.  Dr.  Engelbert  Kamp- 
fer,  in  his  HUUtry  of  Japan  (London,  1727,  describes  as 
''coolies"  the  dock  laborers,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  '*  lumpers,"  who  unloaded  the  Dutch  merchant 
ships  at  Nagasaki.  At  Canton  to  this  day  a  laborer  in  any 
European  factory  is  known  as  a '' coolie j"  and  though  some 
have  thought  that  the  word  may  be  of  Chinese  origin,  ss  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  through  Europeans  that  the  natives  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  first  oecame  acquainted  with  the  term. 
Of  late  the  wora  is  almost  exclusively  used  to  designate 
those  natives  of  India  and  China  who  leave  their  native 
country  under  contracts  of  service  to  work  aa  field-hands 
or  laborers  in  foreign  plantations  and  elsewhere. 

The  organiaation,  partly  official  and  putly  voluntary, 
by  means  of  which  these  Eastern  laborers  are  collected, 
enga^,  and  conveyed  to  their  respeciive  destinations^  has 
within  recent  times  developed  itself  into  a  regular  trade. 
The  French,  Portugese,  and  Spanish  nations  prosecate 
this  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  ana  one  or  two  Soath  Amer- 
ican republics  also  take  part  in  it;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  traffic  is  now  undoubtedly  British. 

Coolie  emigpration  is  the  direct  of&pring  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  slavery.  When  slave  labor  was  no  longer 
available,  the  colonists  who  had  used  it  were  placed  in  an 
awkward  dilemma.  White  men  were  physically  incapable 
of  field  work  on  tropical  plantations,  and  free  negroes 
could  not  be  induced  to  engage  in  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  were  but  two  alternatives  open  to  the  plant- 
ers. Either  they  must  abandon  their  estates,  or  they  must 
import  labor  from  other  countries  than  those  which  had 
been  drained  and  devastated  by  the  slave  trade.  There 
were  many  considerations  that  pointed  to  India  and  China 
as  the  fields  most  likely  to  ^^iela  that  supply  of  workers  on 
getting  which  the  very  existence  of  the  West  Indies  de- 
pended. Those  great  Asiatic  empires  were  over-peopled ; 
their  rigid  forms  of  civilization,  which  had  rooted  them  to 
the  soil,  were  gradually  being  loosened  by  the  impact  of 
European  commerce ;  and  their  reluctance  to  leave  thar 
native  shores  was  removed  by  tempting  offen  made  to 
them. 

Chineae  Coolies, — The  first  public  recognition  of  the 
traffic  was  in  1844,  when  the  British  colony  of  Guiana 
made  provision  for  the  encouragement  of  Chinese  emigra- 
tion. About  the  same  time  the  Peruvian  planters,  who 
since  their  separation  from  the  mother  country  haid  re- 
stricted slavery  within  tlie  narrowest  limits,  adso  looked  to 
China  as  being  likely  to  furnish  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  negro  bondsman.  Agents  armed  with  consular  com- 
missions from  Peru  besan  to  appear  in  Chinese  ports, 
where  they  collected  and  sent  away  ship-loads  of  ooolies. 
Each  one  was  bouud  to  serve  the  Peruvian  planter  to 
whom  he  might  be  assigned  for  seven  or  eight  years,  at 
fixed  wa^es,  generally  about  178.  a  month, — food,  clothes, 
and  lodging  oeing  provided.  Cuba,  profiting  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Pern,  also  engaged  in  the  traffic.  In  1847,  there- 
fore, two  ships  went  from  Amoy  to  Havana,  one  with  350, 
the  other  with  629  coolies  on  board.  From  1847  to  ISM 
the  trade  went  on  briskly  without  attracting  much  notice. 
Gradually,  however,  ugly  reports  as  to  the  treatment  the 
coolies  received,  both  on  their  voyage  to  and  after  their 
arrival  in  Peru  and  Cuba,  began  to  come  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  Still  more  painful  rumors  were  set  afloat  re^uding 
the  thievish  devices  used  to  induce  Chinese  emigrants  to 
leave  their  native  land.  It  was  said  they  were  kidnappe<L 
or  tempted  to  engage  under  false  pretences.  It  was  declared 
that  the  transport  ships  were  badly  equipped  and  over- 
crowded, and  that  on  their  voyages  they  reproduced  all  the 
horrors  of  the  ''middle  passage"  in  the  old  African  alaTS 
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tnde.  Xhoke  who  were  safelj  landed  in  Cuba  or  Pern 
were  iold  by  auction  in  the  open  market  to  the  highest 
bidden,  who  thus  purchased  them,  holding  them  virtually 
u  liavee  for  aeven  years  insteaa  ot  for  life.  Brutal  as  was 
the  treatment  to  which  these  poor  wretches  were  exposed 
00  the  plantations,  it  was  merciful  compared  with  that 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who.  oontraiy  to  their  agree- 
Boenti,  had  been  sent  to  labor  in  tne  Ibul  guano  pits  of  the 
OuDcha  Islands.  Here  they  were  forced  to  toil  in  gangs, 
cadi  under  an  overseer,  armed  with  a  cowhide  lash  6  feet 
long  and  H  inches  thidc.  It  was  claimed  as  a  merit  that 
op  to  four  o'dock  each  afternoon  this  weapon  "  was  not 
much  used."  After  that  hour,  however,  the  weaker  coolies 
had  their  flagging  energies  stimulated  by  cuts  of  the  whip, 
aod  remonstrance  and  entreaty  were  '*  punished  by  a  flin- 
ging little  short  of  murder."  This  horrible  treatment 
q)eedily  aroused  attention ;  and  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  British  Government  bv  shipmasters  engaged  in  the 
Oiincha  Islands  guano  trade.  £?en  the  United  States 
ikippera  dedared  they  "  never  saw  or  heard  of  slavery 
approaching  that  of  the  middle  island  of  the  Chinchas  in 
miaeiT."  In  1860  it  was  calculated  that  of  the  4000  coo- 
lies wno  since  the  traffic  began  had  been  fraudulently  oon- 
aigned  to  the  guano  pits  of  Peru,  not  one  had  survived. 
Sune  had  poisoned  themselves  with  opium ;  others  delib- 
eratdy  contrived  that  they  should  be  ouried  alive  under 
fiftUing  masses  of  guano ;  many  jumped  ofi*  the  diffi  and 
drowned  themselves  in  the  sea.  When  these  atrodties 
came  to  light  in  1854,  the  British  governor  of  Hong  Kong 
UBued  a  prodamation  forbidding  British  subjects  or  vessels 
Co  engage  in  the  transport  of  coolies  to  the  Chinchas. 
Techucally  this  was  v/tra  vires  on  his  part  But  in  the 
following  year  Parliament  confirmed  his  humane  policy 
bj  passing  the  Chinese  Passengers  Act  (18  and  19  Vict  c 
104),  which  put  an  end  to  the  more  abominable  phase  of 
the  traffic.  After  that  no  British  ship  was.  allowed  to  sail 
00  more  than  a  week's  voyage  with  more  than  twentv 
coolies  on  board,  unless  her  master  had  complied  with 
certain  very  stringent  relations. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  business  of  ship- 
pioff  coolies  for  Peru  was  transferred  to  the  Portuguese 
iettlement  of  Macao.  There  the  Peruvian  and  Cuban 
I'Udwr-affents"  established  dep6ts,  which  they  unblush- 
iorij  called  "  barracoons,"  the  verv  term  used  in  the  West 
African  slave  trade.  In  these  places  coolies  were  "re- 
euTed,"  or  in  plain  words,  imprisoned  and  kept  under 
dose  guard  until  a  snffident  number  were  collected  for 
export  Some  of  these  were  decoyed  by  fraudulent  prom- 
ises of  profitable  employment  Others  were  kidnapped  by 
vinUical  junks  hired  to  scour  the  ndghboring  coasts. 
Many  were  bought  from  leaders  of  turbulent  native  fac- 
tions, only  too  glad  to  sdl  the  prisoners  they  captured 
whilst  waging  thdr  intemedne  wars.  The  procurador  or 
rmtrar-general  of  Macao  went  through  the  form  of  cer- 
tifying the  contracts;  but  his  inspection  was  therefore 
practicallv  useless.  After  the  war  of  1866-57  this  masked 
slave  traae  pushed  its  agendes  into  Wampoa  and  Canton. 
In  April,  1850,  however,  the  whole  mercantile  community 
of  the  latter  port  rose  up  in  indignation  against  it,  and 
transmitted  such  strong  representations  to  the  British  em-' 
baasy  in  China,  that  steps  were  taken  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
New  regulations  were  from  time  to  time  passed  by  the 
Portuguese  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
honors  of  the  Macao  trade.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  systematically  evaded,  and  to  have  been  practically 
bopeiative.  In  1868  the  governor  of  Macao  attempted  to 
pDt  in  force  humane  regulations,  but  without  success,  as 
was  proved  by  the  trial  of  a  Chinaman,  Kwok-a-Sing,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1871,  before  Chief-Justice  Smale  of 
HoQg-Kong.  The  prisoner  had  been  an  emigrant  on  board 
the  French  ship  ^  Nouvelle  P^^lope,"  which  sailed  in 
October,  1871,  from  Macao  with  300  coolies.  They  mu- 
tinied on  the  vovage,  and  killed  the  master  and  seven  of 
the  crew.  Ewok-a-Sing  was  acquitted  when  tried  for  being 
an  accessory  to  this  crime.  In  the  course  of  his  trial, 
bowerer,  it  was  proved  Uiat  though  some  of  the  mutineers 
were  hardened  criminals  who  had  shipped  as  coolies  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  raisinff  a  mutiny  and  plunderins  the 
ihip,  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  emigrants  on  board  had 
beoi  kidnapped  and  were  feloniously  held  in  bondage. 
Commenting  on  this  case,  the  British  consul  said  the 
benerolent  regulations  of  the  Macao  Government  looked 
'Veil  on  paper,  but  in  practice  they  were  capable  of  being 


evaded  to  an  extent  that  made  the  coolie  traffic  ''simply  a 
slave  trade,  and  a  disgrace  to  anjr  Christian  Government 
that  permits  its  perpetration  within  its  jurisdiction."  At 
Canton  and  Hong-Kong  the  coolie  trade  was  put  under 
various  regulations,  which  in  the  latter  port  worked  well 
only  when  the  profits  of  "  head-money  "  were  mined.  In 
March,  1866,  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
France,  England,  and  China  drew  up  a  convention  for  the 
rapilation  of  the  Canton  trade,  which  had  an  unfortunate 
enect  It  left  head-money,  the  source  of  most  of  the 
abuses,  comparatively  untouched.  It  enacted  that  every 
coolie  must  at  the  end  of  a  five  years'  engaffement  have 
his  return  passage-money  paid  to  him.  The  West  Indian 
colonies  at  onoe  olpected  to  this.  They  wanted  permanent 
not  temporary  settlers.  They  could  not  afford  to  burden 
the  coolie's  expensive  contract  with  return  passage-money, 
so  they  dedined  to  accept  emigrants  on  these  terms.  Thus 
a  legalized  coolie  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  China 
was  extingubhed. 

Indian  Cboliea. — With  reference  to  the  Indian  coolie 
trade  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  when  it  began.  Before 
the  end  of  last  century  Tamil  la^rers  from  Southern  In- 
dia were  wont  to  emigrate  to  the  Straits  settlements,  and 
they  also  flocked  to  Tenasserim  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Ben^  after  the  conquest  had  produced  a  demand 
for  labor.  Ceylon  also  obtained  workers  from  Southern 
India,  and  the  extent  of  the  emigration  may  be  estimated 
bv  the  fact  that,  taking  a  period  of  ten  vears  ending  1860, 
about  65,000  emigrants,  of  whom  50,000  were  adult  males, 
landed  annually  in  the  island,  and  some  48,000  returned 
each  year  to  thdr  homes.  In  Penang  it  is  calculated  that 
25,000  souls  out  of  a  population  of  150,000  are  Indian 
coolies.  It  is  in  domestic  and  agricultural  service  that  they 
are  employed  in  the  Straits  settlements,  and  more  recently 
large  numbers  of  coolies  have  been  induced  to  work  in  the 
teargardens  of  Assam.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Burmah, 
the^  work  as  dock  laborers  and  porters.  In  Mauritius, 
again,  the  first  regularly  recorded  attempt  at  organizing 
coolie  emigration  from  India  took  place  in  1834,  when  • 
forty  coolies  were  imported.  Between  1834  and  1837  about 
7000  laborers  must  have  been  shipped  from  Calcutta,  and 
about  100  from  Bombay,  to  Mauritius,  but  it  was  not  till 
1836  that  the  colonial  Uovemment  determined  to  put  the 
trade  under  offidal  r^^lations.  In  1837  an  emigration 
law  was  passed  for  Calcutta,  but  it  also  applied  to  aU  terri- 
tories of  the  East  India  Company,  providing  that  a  ''  per- 
mit" must  be  got  from  the  Government  for  every  shipment 
of  coolies,  that  all  contracts  should  terminate  in  &ye  years, 
that  a  return  passage  should  be  guaranteed,  and  that  the 
terms  of  his  contract  should  be  carefully  explained  to  each 
coolie.  As  regards  the  emigrant  ships  they  were  allowed 
to  carry  one  coolie  for  every  ton  and  a  half  of  burthen — a 
rule  now  extended  to  one  coolie  for  every  two  tons  burthen. 
Then  as  now  the  Indian  Gh>vemment  watched  the  deporta- 
tion of  labor  from  their  dominions  with  jealous  and  anxious 
care,  and  when  in  1838  it  was  found  that  upwards  of  25,000 
natives  had,  up  to  that  year,  gone  from  all  parts  of  India 
to  Mauritius,  the  Government  became  a  little  alarmed  at 
the  dimensions  the  traffic  was  assuming.  Brougham  and 
the  old  anti-slavery  party  denounced  the  trade  as  a  revival 
of  slavery,  and  the  Presidency  Government  suspended  it 
in  order  to  investigate  its  allep^ed  abuses.  The  nature  of 
these  may  be  guessed  when  it  is  said  that  the  inquiry  con- 
demned the  fraudulent  methods  of  recruiting  them  in  vogue^ 
and  the  brutal  treatment  coolies  often  received  from  snip 
captains  and  masters.  It  was  not  till  1842  that  steps  were 
taken  to  formally  reopen  the  coolie  trade  between  Mauri- 
tius and  India.  A  regulating  Act  was  passed,  the  most  im- 
portant provisos  of  which  were  the  appointment  of  author- 
ized emigration  agents  at  Indian  ports,  and  a  prohibition 
ap;ainst  contracts  bein^  signed  till  the  coolie  had  been  forty- 
eight  hours  on  shore  in  the  colony  for  which  he  was  bound. 
At  first  the  term  was  for  one  ^ear,  and  the  wases  were  Aye 
rupees  a  month,  food,  dothing,  and  medical  attendance 
being  found.  Return  passages  were  also  guaranteed.  In 
1844  coolie  emigration  to  the  West  Indies  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Indian  Government  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Dem- 
erara  were  permitted  to  import  coolies  under  the  Mauri- 
tius rules,  slightly  modified,— one  of  the  most  important 
difierences  being  that  12  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  to  the 
West  Indies  were  to  be  women.  None  of  the  colonial  codes^ 
however,  seem  to  have  carried  out  this  modification.  In 
1847  Ceylon  suffered  by  the  political  aodd^t  ^t^f^^MA^ 
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separate  Goyeniment.  Her  supply  of  labor  was  cut  off)  as 
the  Indian  Government  prohibiteci  all  emigraUon  save  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius.  The  unfair  prohibition 
was  withdrawn,  on  the  Ceylon  Goyemment  adopting  cer- 
tain protective  regulations  in  favor  of  the  emigrants,  and 
ever  since  the  coolie  trade  with  the  island  has  gone  on 
pretty  smoothljr.  In  1851  the  Indian  Government  agreed 
to  relieve  Mauritius  of  the  obligation  to  provide  return  pas- 
sages save  for  the  destitute  and  the  sick.  In  1863  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Government  extended  the  term  qualifying  the 
West  Indian  coolie  for  return  from  five  to  ten  veers' service. 
In  1857  the  colonial  Governments  proposea  to  commute 
the  coolie's  claim  for  a  return  passage,  by  givinp;  him  its 
value  in  land ;  but  Lord  Canning's  Government  viewed  the 
suggestion  with  {preat  jealousy,  saying  there  must  be  some 
guarantee  that  id  arranging  the  commutation  the  coolie 
was  not  swindled.  In  1859  voluntary  commutation  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Indian  authorities.  Since  then  many 
changes  have  taken  place,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
Indian  coolie  trade  is  now  rc«^lated  by  two  Acts — those 
of  1864  and  1869,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  as 
follows: — 

ReBident  colonial  emigration  agents  are  appointed  for  the 
different  ports.  They  appoint  sub-agents  or  remitting  parties, 
who  must  bear  licenses  from  the  Proteotor  of  Bmigrants  at 
Calotttta.  It  is  their  business  to  beat  up  the  country  for  coolies 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  The  intending  emigrants, 
when  collected,  must  be  taken  by  the  agents  before  the  resident 
magistrate  of  the  district,  who  registers  each  one.  A  copy  or 
eertiflcate  of  registration  is  given  to  each  coolie,  stating  par- 
tionlars  as  to  age,  sex,  name,  caste,  and  former  occupation.  Of 
these  documents  duplicates  are  transmitted  to  the  colonial  emi- 
gration agent.  When  this  formality  has  been  complied  with, 
Uie  coolie  is  then  sent  on  to  the  d6p6t  and  examined  there  by 
the  colonial  agent  and  surgeons.  If  physically  unfit  for  the 
work  for  which  he  is  wanted,  of  course  he  is  summarily  r^ected. 
Each  coolie  ship  must  undergo  rigorous  sanitary  inspection, 
and  carry  a  surgeon,  who  reports  on  all  the  deaths  and  cases 
of  sickness  that  occur  during  the  passage.  The  contract  which 
the  coolie  signs  with  the  emigration  agent  binds  him  to  serve 
not  more  than  for  7^  hours  a  day  for  five  years,  as  an  agricul- 
tural laborer,  on  the  estate  to  which  he  may  be  sent  by  the 
authorities  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  The  wage  in  money  is 
to  be  that  which  from  time  to  time  is  paid  to  unindentured 
laborers  in  the  colony.  (In  Demerara  the  Indian  coolie  earns 
Is.  2d.  a  day, — women  about  Is.,  and  children  6d.  each.)  The 
ooolie  also  is  provided  with  a  house,  garden,  and  medical  at- 
tendance,— ^rations  and  clothing  being  subject  to  the  special 
sirrangements  affecting  wages ;  while  at  the  end  of  ten  years' 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  return  passage  to  India. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  ooolie  in  the  colonies  when  he 
arrives,  of  course  there  is  much  dispute.  Statistics  indicate 
that  it  cannot  have  been  very  considerate.  From  1834  to 
1872  Demerara,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Gren- 
ada imported  161,539  coolies,  of  whom  16,938  have  returned 
home,  and  48,548  are  dead,  leaving  96,053  in  those  colonies. 
As  far  as  official  rules  can  protect  him  a  great  deal  is  done 
by  the  Government.  When  he  lands  he  is  subiected  to 
an  examination  by  the  immigration  agent-general  and  an 
officer  of  h^th.  Those  not  fit  for  agricultural  labor  are 
set  aside,  and  those  that  are  fit  are  allotted  to  different 
plantations  in  accordance  with  the  demand  made  for  them. 
Family  life  is  respected,  and  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  must  not  be  parted  from  their  parents.  After  their 
five  years'  indenture  is  ended,  they  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
engage on  an  independent  footing,  a  bounty  of  about  £11 
beinff  given  to  those  who  re-conti%u^  for  another  term  of 
simiur  duration.  How  these  apparently  equitable  provis- 
ions work  became  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  case  of  Dem- 
erara and  Mauritius;  and  serious  complaints  were  made 
in  1869  with  reference  to  the  former  colony  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
des  Voeux.  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  who  haid  spent  five 
years  in  the  country.  Commissioners  were  therefore  de- 
spatched to  inquire  into  the  matter.  They  sug|^ted  cer- 
tain reforms  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  indentured 
laborer  against  the  possibility  of  ill-treatment,  and  the 
powers  of  the  immigration  agent-generaL  or  protector  of 
immigrants,  were  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  him  to  inspect 
estates  more  i-egularly,  frequently,  and  efficiently.  The 
medical  officers  of  plantations,  too,  were  made  civil  ser- 
vants, and  relieved  m>m  their  dependence  on  the  planters 
for  their  salaries.  The  question  of  re-engagements  was 
also  dealt  with  by  the  reforming  ordinance  of  1868  in  a 
provision  enacting  that  the  manager  of  every  estate  should, 


at  the  half-yearly  visit  of  the  agent-ceneral,  produce  befere 
him  every  coolie  who  had  completed  his  term  of  service,  or 
would  complete  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  months.  To 
each  coolie  in  this  position  a  certificate  or  a  provisiooal 
certificate  of  exemption  from  labor  must  be  handed,  and 
not  till  then  ma^  the  manager  or  any  employer  n^tiate 
with  him  for  re-mdenture. 

The  case  of  Mauritius  was  more  serious.  It  had  kHig 
been  suspected  that  the  colony  had  been  indulging  in  a 
course  of  legislation,  the  tendency  of  which,  says  Mr. 
Geoghe^^,  tne  under-eecretary  to  the  department  of  s^- 
oulture  in  the  Government  of  India,  was  "  towards  reducmg 
•the  Indian  laborer  to  a  more  complete  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  planter,  and  towards  driving  him  into  indentures, 
a  free  labor  market  bein^^  both  directly  and  indirectlv  dis- 
couraged." In  1871,  acting  on  a  petition  presented  oy  M. 
Adolph  de  Plevitz,  a  resident  in  the  colony,  who  loudly 
denounced  this  injustice,  the  governor,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon, 
appointed  a  police  inquiry  commission  to  investigate  the 
matter ;  and  thereafter  a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
at  the  request  of  the  planters,  and  its  report  was  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1875.  The  investigatioa 
showed  that  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  coolies  was 
extremely  unsatis&ctory,  and  that  in  many  respects  they 
were  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  planters. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  coolie  in  foreign 
colonies  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. In  Cuba  the  Chinese  laborers  were  subjected  to  such 
scandalous  ill-usage  that  the  Spanish  Government  was 
forced  to  interfere,  especially  when  it  was  found  the 
Chinese  were  beginning  to  take  nart  with  the  insurgents. 
In  1871  a  royal  decree  was  issuea  suspending  the  impo^ 
tation  of  coolies  to  the  colony,  and  giving  power  to  the 
Government  to  give  return  passages  to  all  who  had  finished 
their  contracts  and  were  not  willing  to  re-eneage.  The 
decree,  however,  has  been  ignored.  It  is  well  known  that 
rather  than  enter  into  another  contract  the  Chinaman  will 
leave  the  island.  But  then  the  Cubans  desire  him  to  re- 
main so  that  a  permanent  laboring  class  may  be  created. 

In  many  of  tne  French  colonies  Indian  laborera  are  im- 
ported, there  being  a  convention  between  the  Government 
of  France  and  India  which  admits  of  this  being  done. 
There,  it  is  feared,  the  coolie  is  the  victim  of  abuses  snd 
oppression  which,  happening  as  they  do  in  foreign  domin- 
ions, are  not  easily  redressef  In  Cayenne  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  mortality  amongst  the  coolies  who  labor  in 
the  gold  mines  is  abnormally  nigh ;  it  is  said  that  mors 
than  half  the  Indians  imported  "  cannot  be  aoeounted  for." 
In  B^union^  Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique  they  are  said  to 
be  systematically  overworked  j  and  according  to  Mr.  Geo- 
ghegan  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  bunion  to  pre- 
vent their  having  free  access  to  the  British  consul  when 
thev  have  occasion  to  claim  his  protection.  (r.  wl) 

COOMASSIE,  or  Euscajssi,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  in 
Guinea,  West  Africa,  in  6°  34^  50''  N.  lat  and  2«>  12'  W. 
lone.,  and  130  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  low  rocky  eminence,  from  which  it  extends 
across  a  valley  to  the  hill  opposite,  and  occupies  an  area 
of  about  1}  miles  in  length  and  over  3|  miles  in  circoiu- 
ferenoe.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  and  jungly  forest, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  bv  a  pestilential  swamp.  The 
town  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy  by  Sy 
Tutu.  At  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  British  (Februar? 
4,  1874)  it  consisted  of  numerous  streets,  some  of  which 
were  broad  and  regular ;  the  main  avenue  was  70  yards  in 
width.  The  houses  were  painted  red  and  white,  and  had 
alcoves  and  stuccoed  facades.  The  king^s  palace,  a  hand- 
some building,  was  biown  up  on  the  destruction  and 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  Wolseley's  forces  (February  6). 
About  300  yards  from  the  site  of  the  palace  is  the  grove 
into  which  the  bodies  of  some  thousand  criminals  and 
victims  of  the  rites  of  Ashantee  supeAtitions  were  yearly 
cast.  Coomassie  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Central 
Africa.  Bowditch  estimated  its  population  at  18,000.  See 
Ashantee,  vol.  ii.  p.  594. 

COOP£B,  Abraham  (1787-1868),  an  animal  and  batde 
painter,  was  the  son  of  a  tobacconist,  and  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1787.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  an 
employ^  at  Astley's  amphitheatre,  and  was  afterwards 
groom  in  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Meux.  When  he  was 
twenty-two,  wishing  to  poesess  a  portrait  of  a  favorite  hoFse 
'under  his  care,  he  bought  a  manual  of  painting,  leaned 
something  of  the  use  of  oil-colors,  and  painted  the  picture 
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on  «  CMITM  hung  against  the  stable  wall.     His  master 
boaght  it  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  in  his  efforts. 
He  aooordtngly  be^  to  copy  prints  of  horaes,  and  was 
mtroduced  by  Davis,  the  equestrian,  to  Benjamin  Marshall, 
the  animal  painter,  who  took  him  into  his  studio^  and 
seems  to  have  introduced  him  to  the  Sj^orting  Magamnef  an 
iiiostrated  periodical  to  which  he  was  himself  a  contributor. 
In  1814  he  exhibited  his  Tam  (VShanter,  and  in  1816  he 
won  a  prise  of  £100  for  his  Battle  of  Lignj.    In  1817  he 
exhibited  his  Battle  of  Marston  Moor  and  was  made  Aaso- 
daie  of  the  Academj,  and  in  1820  he  was  elected  Acade- 
mician.   He  died  in  1868.    Cooper,  althooj^h  ill  educated, 
WBs  a  clever  and  conscientious  artist;  his  coloring  was 
somewhat  flat  and  dead,  but  he  was  a  skilful  draughtsman 
and  a  master  of  equine  portraiture  and  anatomy,  and  had 
some  antiquarian  knowledge.    He  had  a  special  fondness 
for  Gavaher  and  Boundhead  work,  and  his  best  pictures 
are  those  in  which  he  has  reproduced  the  subjects  of  that 
period. 
OOOPEB,  Anthony  Ashley.    See  Shaftesbubt. 
CCX)PER,  Sib  Astley  Paoton  (1768-1841),  a  eel- 
ebrated  suigeon,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Brooke,  in 
Norfolk,  August  23, 1768.    His  &ther,  Dr.  Cooper,  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  his  mother  was  the 
anthor  of  several  novels.    At  uie  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  London  and  placed  under  Mr.  Cline,  surgeon  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    From  the  first  he  devotM  him- 
self to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  lectures  of  John  Hunter.    In  1787  he  was 
sppointddemonstratorof  anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  1791  he  delivered  part  of  the  course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    In  this 
year  he  married;  and  in  the  spring  of  1792  he  visited 
Paris.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  also  appointed  professor 
<rf  anatomy  to  Surgeon's  Hall, — a  situation  which  he  again 
filled  in  1794  and  1795.     In  1800  he  was  appointed 
Burgeon  to  Quy^s  Hospital,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
William  Cooper.    In  1802  he  received  the  Copley  medal 
for  two  papers  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  on 
the  destruction  of  the  membrana  timpani;  and  in  1805  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  society.    Having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Medico-Chiruigical 
Society,  he  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  its  TrcmaaeUonB 
an  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  tie  the  carotid 
artery.    Another  of  his  remarkable  attempts  was  to  tie  the 
aorta.     In  1804  he  brought  out  the  first,  and  in  1807  the 
second,  part  of  his  great  work  on  Hernia — the  operation 
for  which,  on  account  of  the  defective  knowledge  of  the 
local   anatomjr,  was  then   fjre<^uently    unsuccessful.     So 
peatly  did  this  work  add  to  his  reputation,  that  in  1813 
his  annual  professional  income  rose  to  £21,000  sterling. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.     In  1820 
he  removed  a  steatomatous    tumor  from  Uie   head    of 
GMrge  IV.    About  six  months  afterwards  he  accepted  a 
baronetcy,  which,  as  he  had  no  son,  was  to  descend  to  his 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  Astley  Cooper ;  in  1827  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  in 
1830  vice-president  of  the  Boyal  Society.    He  was  also 
chosen  member  of  the  French  Institute;  the  degree  of 
D.CJLi.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
hj  Edinburgh ;  and  he  was  appointed  sergeant-surgeon  to 
the  king.    He  died  on  the  12th  Februarv^  1841,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three.    He  was  interr^,  by  his  own  desire,  m- 
neath  the  chapel  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  a  statue  by  Bailey 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

His  obief  works  are  Medteal  Record*  and  Retearcket  (1798); 
OnBemia  (1804-7);  Ditloeationt  and  Fracturet  (1822);  Trea- 
H9€  on  the  Anatomy  and  DiteatM  of  the  Breast  (1829-10); 
Anaiowty  of  the  Thymue  Oland  (1882).  See  Life  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  by  B.  Cooper. 

COOPEIR,  Chakleb  Hsnby  (1808-1866),  the  historian 
of  Cambridge,  was  bom  at  Great  Marlow,  20th  March, 
1808.  being  descended  from  a  family  formerly  settled  at 
Bray,  Berkshire.  He  received  his  education  at  a  private 
school  in  Beading.  In  1826  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Qunbridge,  and  in  1836  was  elected  coroner  of  the  borough. 
Four  years  later  he  was  admitted  a  solicitor,  and  in  course 
of  time  he  aoquired  an  extensive  practice,  but  his  taste  and 
inclination  ultimately  led  him  to  devote  almost  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  literary  research,  and  especially  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    In  1849 


he  resigned  the  office  of  borough  coroner  on  beine  elected 
to  the  town-clerkship,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  on 
March  21, 1866.  His  earliest  production,  A  New  Guide  to 
the  Univernty  and  Town  of  Ckmhridae,  was  published  anon« 
ymously  in  1831.  The  AnnaU  qf  Cambridge  followed,  in  4 
vols.  8vo,  1842-52,  containinff  a  chronological  histoiy  of 
the  university  and  town  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year 
1849.  His  most  important  work,  the  Athenm  Oantabrigien- 
set,  a  companion  work  to  the  famous  Athenm  OxoMonees  of 
Anthony  k  Wood,  contains  biographical  memoirs  of  the 
authors  and  other  men  of  eminence  who  were  educated  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  work  has  not  beem  oom« 
pleted;  only  two  volumes  have  been  published  (m  1858 
and  1861),  embracing  the  period  between  1500  and  1609. 
Cooper's  other  works  are  Hie  MemonaU  </  Oambridge,  8  vols. 
1858-66,  and  a  Memoir  of  Margaret,  OowUeee  of  Itiehmond 
amd  Derby,  1874,  a  posthumous  publication.  He  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queriee.  the  OeniUmanU 
Mngasinej  and  other  antiquarian  publications,  and  left  an 
immense  collection  of  MS.  materials  for  a  biographical  his- 
toiT  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

COOPEB^  Jambs  Fsnimobe  (1789-1851),  an  American 
novelist,  was  bom  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  15th 
September.  1789.  Beared  in  the  wild  country  round  the 
Otsego  Lake^  on  the  yet  unsettled  estates  of  his  &ther,  a 
judge  and  member  of  Congress,  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Albany  and  at  New  Hayen,  and  entered  Tale  College  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  remaining  for  some  time  the  youngest 
student  on  the  rolls.  Three  years  afterwards  he  joined  the 
United  States  navv ;  but  after  makins  a  voyage  or  two  in 
a  merchant  vessel,  to  perfect  himself  in  seamanship,  and 
obtaininff  hb  lieutenancy,  he  married  and  resigned  his 
commission  (1811).  He  settled  for  a  while  at  Westchester, 
the  **  Neutnu  Ground  "  of  his  earliest  American  romance, 
and  produced  anonymously  (1819)  his  first  book,  iVeecit»* 
tion,  a  novel  of  the  fashionable  school.  This  was  followed 
(1821)  by  2^  Spy,  which  was  very  successful  at  the  date  of 
issue;  The  Pioneers,  the  first  of  the  " Leatherstocking '' 
series ;  and  The  i\ZoU1823),  a  bold  and  dashiue  sesrstory. 
The  next  was  Lumd  Lincoln  (1825),  a  feeble  and  unattract- 
ive work ;  and  this  was  succeeded  in  1826  by  the  famous 
Last  <^  the  Mohicans,  a  book  that  is  often  quoted  as  its 
authors  masterpiece.  Quitting  America  for  Europe  he 
published  at  Paris  The  Prairie  U826),  the  best  of  his  books 
m  nearly  all  respects,  and  The  Bed  Booer,  by  no  means  his 
worst. 

At  this  period  the  unequal  and  uncertain  talent  of  Cooper 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  its  best  These  excellent  novds 
were,  however,  succeeded  by  one  veiy  inferior,  The  Wepi 
of  Wish-ixmrWith  (1827);  by  The  Notions  o/  a  HVavelling 
Bachelor  (1828),  an  uninteresting  book;  and  by  TheWaler- 
vnich  Q830),  one  of  the  poorest  of  his  many  sea-stories.  ^  In 
1830  ne  entered  the  lists  as  a  party  writer,  defending  in 
series  of  letters  to  the  National,  a  Parisian  journal,  the  United 
States  against  a  string  of  charges  brought  against  them  by  the 
B^me  Sritannique;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued 
skirmishing  in  print,  sometimes  for  the  national  interest, 
sometimes  for  that,  of  the  individual,  and  not  infrequently 
for  both  at  once.  This  opportunitv  of  making  a  political 
confession  of  faith  appears  not  only  to  have  rortined  him 
in  his  own  convictions,  but  to  have  inspired  him  with  the 
idea  of  imposing  them  on  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  his  art.  His  next  three  novels.  The  Bravo  (1831),  The 
Heidenmauer  (1832),  and  The  Headman  of  Berne  (1833), 
were  designed  to  exalt  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
aristocracv.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  no  means  a  bad  story, 
but  the  others  are  among  the  dullest  ever  written ;  all  were 
widely  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1833,  Cooper  returned  to  America,  and  immediately 
published  A  Letter  to  My  Omntrvmen,  in  which  he  gave  his 
own  version  of  the  controversy  he  had  been  engfi^ed  in, 
and  passed  some  sharp  censure  on  his  compatriots  for  their 
share  in  it.  This  attack  he  followed  up  with  The  MonHnns 
and  The  American  Democrat  (1835) ;  with  several  sets  of 
notes  on  his  travels  and  experiences  in  Europe,  among 
which  may  be  remarked  his  ihigland  (1837),  in  three  vol- 
umes, a  burst  of  vanity  and  ill-temper ;  and  with  Homeward 
Bound,  and  Home  as  Found  (1838),  noticeable  as  containing 
a  highly  idealized  portrait  of  himself.  All  these  books 
tended  to  increase  the  ill-feeling  between  author  and  pub- 
lic :  the  press  wss  virulent  and  scandalous  in  its  comments, 
and  Cooper  plunged  at  once  into  a  series  of  actions  for 
libel.    Victorious  in  all  of  tl^j^ti^id^^^^HfOOgt^ 
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oocopation  irith  something  of  his  old  vieor  and  success. 
A  Naval  EUiary  <f  the  UnUed  StaUs  (1839).  suppieoaented 
(1846)  bj  a  set  of  Xtoet  of  Distinguuhed  Ameriean  'Nasal 
Ogteen,  was  succeeded  by  The  Pati^nder,  a  good  *<Leathei> 
stocking"  novel;  bir  Mereedee  uf  Ckutile,  and  The  Deer- 
dauer  (1841) ;  by  The  Two  JdmiraU,  and  by  Wina  ond 
W%ng  (1842) ;  by  WyandoUe,  the  History  q(  a  Pocket  Hand- 
kerchief  and  Ned  M% 


.  (1843h  and  by  Afioal  and  Aehore 

and  milee  WalUngford  (1844).  From  pure  fiction,  how- 
ever, he  turned  affain  to  the  combination  of  art  and  contro- 
versy in  which  he  had  achieved  distinction,  and  in  the 
three  LiUlaaoffe  Stories  (1845-6)  he  fought  with  a  great  deal 
of  vigor.  His  next  novel  was  The  Grater,  or  VtUean*s  Peak 
(1847),  in  which  he  attempted  to  introduce  supernatural 
machinerv  with  indifferent  success ;  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  Oak  OpeawnqsasA  Jaek  Tier  (1848),  the  latter  a  curious 
ri/aeimento  of  The  Red  Hover;  by  The  Sea  Lions  (1849) : 
and  finally  by  The  Ways  nf  the  Hour  (1850),  another  novel 
with  a  purpose,  and  his  last  book.  He  died  of  dropsy  at 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

Cooper  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  authors 
that  have  ever  written.  His  stories  have  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  into  some  of 
those  of  Asia,  and  are  even  now  found  worthy  the  honors 
of  a  cheap  reprint  Balsac  admired  him  greatly,  but  with 
discrimination ;  Victor  Hugo  pronounced  him  greater  than 
the  great  master  of  modem  romance,  and  this  verdict 
was  echoed  by  a  multitude  of  inferior  readers,  who  were 
satisfied  with  no  title  for  their  favorite  less  than  that  of 
"  the  American  Scott."  As  a  satirist  and  observer  he  is 
simply  the  **  Cooper  who's  written  six  volumes  to  prove 
he's  as  good  as  a  Lord"  of  Lowell's  clever  portrait;  his 
enormous  vanity  and  his  irritability  find  vent  in  a  sort  of 
dull  violence,  which  is  exceedingly  tiresome.  It  is  only  as 
a  novelist  that  he  deserves  consideration.  His  qualities 
are  not  those  of  the  gresX  masters  of  fiction ;  but  he  had 
an  inexhaustible  imagination,  some  faculty  for  simple  com- 
bination of  incident,  a  homely  tragic  force  which  is  very 
genuine  and  effective,  and  up  to  a  certaih  point  a  fine  nar- 
rative power.  His  literary  training  was  inadequate;  his 
vocabulary  is  limited  and  his  s^le  awkward  and  preten- 
tious; and  he  had  a  fondness  for  moralizing  tritely  and 
obviously,  which  mars  his  best  passages.  In  point  of  con- 
ception, each  of  his  three-and-thirty  novels  is  either  abso- 
lutely good  or  is  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  merit ; 
but  hitches  occur  in  all,  so  that  every  one  of  them  is  re- 
markable rather  in  its  episodes  than  as  a  whole.  Nothing 
can  be  more  vividly  told  than  the  escape  of  the  Yankee 
man-of-war  through  the  shoals  and  from  the  English  cruis- 
ers in  The  Pilot,  but  there  are  few  tilings  flatter  in  the 
ranffe  of  fiction  than  the  other  incidents  of  the  novel.  It 
is  therefore  with  some  show  of  reason  that  The  Last  of  the 
JHohieans,  which  as  a  chain  of  brilliantly  narrated  episodes 
is  certainly  the  least  faultv  in  this  matter  of  sustained  excel- 
lence of  execution,  should  be  held  to  be  the  best  of  his  works. 

The  personages  of  his  drama  are  rather  to  be  accounted 
.  as  so  much  painted  cloth  and  cardboard,  than  as  anything 
approaching  the  nature  of  men  and  women.  As  a  creator 
of  aught  but  romantic  incident,  indeed.  Cooper's  claims  to 
renown  must  rest  on  the  fine  figure  of  the  Leatherstocking, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  on  that  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
the  Big  Serpent.  The  latter  has  many  and  obvious  merits, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  pathos  shed  about  him  in  his 
last  incarnation  as  the  Indian  John  of  The  Pioneers.  Natty 
Bumpo,  however,  is  a  creation  of  no  common  unity  and 
consistency.  There  are  lapses  and  flaws,  and  Natty  is 
made  to  say  things  which  only  Cooper,  in  his  most  ver- 
bosely didactic  vein,  could  have  uttered.  But  on  the 
whole  the  impression  left  is  good  and  true.  In  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  the  old  backwoodsman  there  is  somediing 
almost  Hebraic  With  his  naive  vanity  and  strong  rever- 
ent piety,  his  valiant  wariness,  his  discriminating  cruelty, 
his  nne  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  his  rough  limpid 
honesty,  his  kindly  hamor,  his  picturesque  dialect,  and  his 
rare  skill  in  woodcraft,  he  has  all  the  breadth  ana  round- 
ness of  a  type  and  all  the  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  of 
a  portrait.    * 

See  ariswold,  Pro9e  Writert  of  America,  Philadelphis,  1847: 
EeUelia  Magaxine,  1851;  J.  R.  Lowell,  FdbU  for  UriHoi;  and 
Ambbicah  Litbraturb,  toL  i.,  p.  636.  (w.  a.  a.) 

COOPERAGE,  the  art  of  making  casks,  barrels,  and 
other  rounded  vessels,  the  sides  of  which  are  composed  of 


separate  staves,  held  together  by  hoops  sunounding  them. 
The  art  is  one  of  great  antiqidtv,  being  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine 
valleys.  The  cask  or  barrel  form  is  at  once  the  strongest^ 
tightest,  and  most  convenient  form  into  which  wood  can  be 
fashioned  as  a  vessel  for  storing  either  liquid  or  solid  sub- 
stances, and  the  manufacture  has  attained  great  precisioii 
and  perfection.  The  trade  is  one  in  which  there  are  numer- 
ous subdivisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  tight  or  wet  and 
dry  or  slack  cask  manufisusture.  To  theee  may  be  added 
white  cooperage,  a  department  which  embraces  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  tubs,  pails,  chums,  and  other  even- 
staved  vessels.  Of  all  departments,  the  manu&cture  of 
tight  casks  or  barrels  for  holding  liquids  is  that  which  de- 
mands the  greatest  care,  experience,  and  skill ;  a&  in  addi- 
tion to  perfect  tightness  when  filled  with  liquid,  tne  vessels 
must  bear  the  strain  of  transportation  to^  neat  distanoea 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  to  resist  considerable  internal 
pressure  when  they  contain  fermenting  liquors.  Cooperate 
IS  still  most  commonly  pursued  as  a  handicraft  with  the 
tools  and  appliances  which  have  been  employed  from  the 
earliest  times ;  but  many  expedients  of  the  greatest  iiijge- 
nuity  and  efficiency  have  been  introduced  for  performing 
the  numerous  operations  by  mechanical  means.  Tight 
casks  are  generally  made  of  well-seasoned  oak  of  the  MSt 
quality,  free  from  twists  and  warpins.  Whether  aocom- 
I>liahed  by  hand  or  machinery  the  following  are  the  essen- 
tial operations.  1st.  The  preparation  of  the  staves  is  the 
most  important  and  difficult  task  of  the  cooper,  inasmuch 
as  a  cask  being  a  double  conoid,  having  its  grcAtest  diameter 
(technically  the  bulge  or  belly)  in  its  centre,  each  stave 
must  be  accurately  curved  to  form  a  segment  of  the  whole. 
The  taper  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  must  be 
curved ;  in  cross  section  it  must  be  double  concave,  and  the 
joints,  or  edges,  must  be  so  bevelled  that  when  bent  into 
position  they  shall  form  a  true  plane  through  the  central 
axis  of  the  vessel.  2d.  Trussing  consists  of  setting  the 
separate  staves  properly  bevelled  and  jointed,  upright  in  a 
frame  in  order  to  receive  trussing  hoops  at  botn  ends,  which 
serve  to  keep  them  together  for  the  permanent  hooping. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  staves  are  set  together  in  a  frame 
and  a  hoop  passed  round  them.  A  rope  is  then  carried 
round  the  upper  part  and  ffradually  tightened  till  the  joints 
are  brought  quite  close,  wlien  a  hoop  is  dropped  over  and 
the  rope  removed.  3d.  Chiming  and  crosmg  consists  in 
finishing  the  two  ends  for  receiving  the  heads.  The  chime 
is  the  bevel  formed  on  the  extremitv  of  the  staves,  and  the 
croze  consists  of  the  groove  into  wnich  the  ends  or  heads 
fit.  4th.  Hooping,  and  6th,  Preparing  heads  or  ends,  are 
the  other  operations  to  be  noticed.  For  wet  casks  hoops 
are  generally  made  of  iron,  althoagh  wooden  hoope  also 
are  employed.  The  heads,  when  made  of  two  or  more 
pieces,  are  joined  by  means  of  dowel  pins,  and  after  being 
cut  to  the  proper  size  they  are  chamfei«d  or  bevelled  at  the 
edges  to  fit  into  the  crose  grooves.  Drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  very  elaborate  and  complete  series  of  madiines 
made  b^  Messrs.  Allen.  Kansome  A  Co.*  of  Chelsea,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Jotin  Bichard,  for  performing  these 
various  operations,  will  be  found  in  ISngmeering  (vol.  xxi., 
January-June,  1876). 

The  quantity  of  tight  casks  required  in  certain  industries 
is  incalculable.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  in 
most  extensive  demand  in  the  wine-producing  districts. 
In  Great  Britain,  brewers  and  distillers  must  have  enor- 
mous stocks,  and  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States  the  mineral  oil  and  petroleum  trade  emj>loy  vast 
quantities.  Slack  barrels  are  almost  as  extensivdy  em- 
ploved  in  connection  with  chemical  industries  and  the  fruit 
and  fish  trades.  In  America  slack  barrels  are  the  form 
most  generalljr  adopted  for  packing  almost  all  kincis  of  dry 
goods  for  storing  and  transport,  and  the  flour,  rosin,  fruiti 
and  other  products  sent  to  £urope  are  almost  invariably 
inclosed  in  such  vessels. 

CO-OPERATION,  a  term  in  social  economics,  which, 
though  of  generic  sipiificance  in  the  science  of  industry 
and  trade,  has  a  specific  and  technical  sense,  implying  the 
association  of  any  number  of  individuals  or  societies  foi 
mutual  profit,  whether  in  the  purchase  and  distributioD  of 
commodities  for  consumption,  or  in  the  production  of  com- 
modities, or  in  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  capital  among 
workmen. 

The  most  powerful  co-operative  force  in  the  indostriaS 
system  is  what  economists  have  termed  *'the  divisioii  of 
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Itbor."  bat  that  is  in  reality  also  a  nnion  and  gradnation 
of  labor  towards  productiye  enda^  and  baa  ita  ooanterpart 
b  ^6  maltiform  diyidona  of  capital  in  its  application  to 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  industry. 

Go-operation,  as  technically  nnderstood,  oocapies  a  mid- 
dle position  between  the  doctrines  of  the  communists  and 
•odalists  (see  CoMXTnnsM)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uie  private 
property  and  freedom  of  indiyidoal  labor  and  enterprise 
00  tbe  other.  It  takes  its  departure  from  communism  at  a 
Ter^  definite  and  si^pificant  point  While  the  latter  would 
eztmgaish  the  motiye  of  individual  gain  and  possession 
in  the  sentiment  of  a  uniyersal  happiness  or  good,  and 
remodel  all  the  existing  rights,  laws,  and  arransemeuts  of 
society  on  a  basis  deemed  consonant  to  this  end,  co-opera- 
tion seeks,  in  consistency  with  the  fundamental  institutes 
of  society  as  hitherto  developed,  to  ameliorate  the  social 
eoadition  by  a  concurrence  of  increasing  numbers  of  asso- 
ciatfls  in  a  common  interest 

The  co-operative  societies,  springing  from  this  idea, 
though   attended    with    the   most  varied    fortune^  have 
greaUy  increased  in  number  and  in  amount  of  business  in 
leoent  years.     The  form,  particular  objects,  and  organic 
rales  of  these  associations  are  by  no  means  uniform.    But, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  seneral  classes: — 1.  Societies  of 
consumption,  the  object  of  which  is  to  buy  and  sell  to 
memben  alone,  or  to  members  and  non-members  under 
differing  conditions,  the  necessaries  of  life  or  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  their  industry;  2.  Societies  of  production,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  sell  the  collective  or  indiyidual  work 
of  the  members  J  3.  Societies  of  credit  or  banking,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  open  accounts  of  credit  with  their 
members,  and  advance  them  loans  for  industrial  purposes. 
There  are  numerous  modifications  of  the  principle,  such  as 
friendly  societies,  burial  societies,  societies  of  workmen 
which  undertake  the  execution  of  work  by  contract,  arrange- 
ments of  private  firms  by  which  the  workmen  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  employers,  and  building  societies,  now 
rife  m  most  large  towns,  the  olnect  of  which  is  to  enable 
members  to  become  owners  oi   dwelling^  houses.     But 
the  above  three  categories  define  the  distinguiahiuff  cha- 
lacteristicB  of  the  co-operative  society  proper;  ana  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Uiree  kinds  of  association 
have  attained  marked  success  in  three  difierent  European 
countries.    Ikigland  stands  at  the  head  in  societies  of  oon- 
snmption ;  France,  in  societies  of  production ;  Germany,  in 
societies  of  credit    With  reference  to  this  variety  of  result 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  social  equality  resulting  from 
the  great  Beyolution,  in  connection  with  the  character  of 
mjnok  of  the  manufiurtnring  industry  of  France,  has  nven 
that  country  a  larger  number  of  artisans  who  wonc  in 
theiy  own  houses,  and  have  a  passion  for  independence 
in  their  handicraft,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
ooontry.    On  the  other  hand,  the  masses  of  operatives  in 
the  factories  and  other  great  works  of  England,  while 
retuning  their  position  as  wage-earners,  have  put  forth 
most  energy  and  attained  their  highest  co-operative  suc- 
cess in  sooietiea  for  the  purchase,  and  in  some  degree  the 
production,  of  their  own  immediate  necessaries  of  life. 
The  less  abundant  capital^  and  the  want  of  banks  and 
other  institutions  of  credit  in  the   smaller  towns   and 
remoter  parts  of  Germany,  may  exj^lain  in  some  measure 
the  notable  development  of  societies  of  credit  in  that 
country.    But  no  account  of  the  phenomena  in  Germany 
would  be  satis&ctory  without  placing  at  the  head  of  in- 
fluences the  personal  agency  of  one  man — M.  Schulze,  of 
Delitasch  (a  town  of  only  fiOOO  inhabitants)— who  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  societies  of  credit  were  the  neces- 
sary foundation   of  the   co-operatiye   system,  and  who 
reasoned  oat  principles,  planned,  and  labored  with  a  skill, 
disinterestedness,  and  perseyerance,  which  have  crowned 
his  idea  with  remarkable  socoess. 

The  Oedit  Society  of  M.  Schulae  is  practically  a  bank, 
bot  a  bank  oiganized  on  principles  specially  adapted  to  the 
workinp;  classes  within  certain  limits  of  transaction,  to 
whidi  It  is  strictly  confined.  The  members  of  the  society 
most  be  men  of  **  self-help,''  able  to  work  and  in  regular 
employment,  and  they  must  hold  each  one  equal  share  of 
the  stock-capital  of  the  society,  which  may  be  paid  up  in 
full,  or  by  regular  instalment  Dividends  are  only  paid  to 
the  members  who  haye  paid  in  frill,  the  profits  doe  on  the 
parUy-paid  shares  being  added  to  these  till  they  reach  their 
rail  amount    It  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  society — 


"  in  proportion  to  the  chance  of  gain  the  risk  of  loss  " — ^that 
when  the  share-capital  has  to  be  called  upon  to  liquidate 
the  debts,  it  is  the  capital  actually  paia  In  that  loses. 
Equality  of  shares  and  equality  of  advantages  and  risks  are 
thus  attained.  But  in  addition  to  the  share^apital  therr 
is  a  reserye  fund  formed  out  of  entrance  fees  and  a  per- 
centage of  the  net  profits.  The  order  of  liability  for 
deficits  in  the  balance  sheets  is  thus  (1)  reserve  fund,  (2) 
paid-in  capital^  and  (3),priyate  property  of  the  members— 
the  final  principle  beins  that  of  unlimited  liability.  Every 
meoaber  is  responsible  ipr  the  debts  of  the  society,  and  the 
society  for  the  debts  of  every  member.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  company  thus  constituted,  and  composed  of  the  most 
savins  and  industrious  workmen  of  a  tovrn  or  district,  offers 
a  solid  security,  and  consequently  the  share-capital  is  sup- 
plemented by  loans  for  given  periods  of  time,  debentures, 
and  sayings  deposits,  the  last  haying  to  be  guarded  by 
conditions  as  to  notice  of  withdrawal.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  society  the  paid-up  share-capital  may  not  m  more 
than  the  proportion  of  10  to  90  of  borrowed  funds,  but 
it  has  to  be  brought  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  25 
per  cent.,  and  should  reach  a  maximum  of  50  per 
cent  The  share-capital,  as  originally  fixed,  has  also  to  be 
increased  as  the  business,  and  the  amount  of  funds  neces- 
sary for  its  transaction,  increase;  so  tliat  the  amount  of 
eacn  share  has  thus  to  be  supplemented  pUu  the  increase 
of  business  wtiniis  the  increase  of  members.  By  these  means 
the  society  is  protected  from  too  small  a  share-capital  for ' 
its  liabilities,  and  from  the  temptation  of  appropriating 
large  dividends  out  of  the  surplus  profit,  accruing  from 
borrowed  funds.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  German 
"  credit  union ''  is  that  it  makes  advances  of  the  frinds  of 
which  it  is  possessed  to  its  own  members  only.  The  two 
great  ends  to  be  secured  being  the  minimum  of  risk  and 
the  maximum  of  responsibility,  the  first  is  promoted  by 
adyancing  money  only  for  industrial  purposes,  within  due 
limits,  among  borrowers  whose  requirements  and  circum- 
stances are  or  may  be  thoroughly  known  to  the  society, 
and  the  second  by  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the 
society  is  unlimitealy  liable  for  any  errors  or  losses  that 
may  arise  in  the  administration.  ^Die  advances  are  made 
in  the  usual  forms  of  promissory  notes  with  the  indorsa- 
tion of  sureties,  ordinaiy  bills  of  exchange^  and  occasion- 
ally mortgages  oyer  real  property  in  current  accounts. 
Aavances  are  not  made  for  longer  periods  than  the  society 
can  itself  borrow ;  partial  repayment  at  dates  is  sometimes 
conditioned  within  the  period  of  advance;  and  the  interest 
charged  follows  the  public  monejr-market  rate.  It  b  thus 
that  M.  Schulse,  through  a  senes  of  skilftil  regulations 
beyond  our  space  to  follow,  solved  the  problem,  which 
yexed  and  puzzled  the  socialists  of  a  past  generation,  of 
bringing  capital  direct  to  the  workman  or  ''immediate 
producer." 

When  the  little  "credit  union"  of  Delitassch  was  fully 
organized  in  1852,  popular  opinion  was  so  well  prepiued 
and  enlightened  on  the  subject  by  M.  Schulze's  efforts  in 
the  Prussian  Parliament  and  on  the  platform,  that  similar 
societies  were  rapidly  organized  in  other  parts  of  the 
oountiT.  While  each  society  had  full  powers  of  self-regula- 
tion, tney  were  all  much  on  the  Delitzsch  model,  and  a 
general  affiliation  was  brought  about  for  mutual  counsel 
and  encouragement  M.  Schulze  then  applied  in  the 
legislature  for  corporate  rights  and  legal  status  to  the 
associations,  and  after  tedious  labors  obtuned  them.  In 
186^  he  established  a  central  credit  bank  at  Berlin,  hj 
which  the  societies,  while  depending  mainly  on  load  credit 
supplies,  might  have  access,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  general 
loan  market  The  ''credit  unions,"  though  now  numerous^ 
are  only  a  section  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Germany. 
The  law  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  granting  corporate 
rights  to  loan  and  credit  associations  extends  the  same 
privileges  to  "raw  material  and  store  unions,"  "unions  for 
the  proiduction  and  sale  of  finished  wares  on  a  common 
account,"  "  unions  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  wholesale  and  the  selling  of  them  retail,"  and  "  unions 
forproviding  their  members  with  dwelling-houses." 

Tne  history  of  the  co-operatiye  movement  in  France  is 
much  too  extensive  to  be  traced  here.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  French  co-operators  haye  discovered,  at 
yarious  periods,  a  strone  leaning  to  the  opinion  that,  while 
they  supply  the  labor,  ue  state  is  under  obligation  to  sup- 
ply in  whole  or  in  part  the  capital  and  other  means  of 
labor ;  and  under  this  idea  co-operation  meiges  very  nearly 
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Into  oommanism.  L'^tat  I  c'est  moi  "  said  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  the  da^  of  democracy  the  same  idea  not  annatn- 
rally  saggests  itself  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 

rple.  This  was  precisely  the  argument  which  the  late 
JLasalle,  following  the  French  socialists,  used  against 
Schuke  and  the  economists  in  Germany.  **  Society/'  he  in 
effect  argued,  **  consists  of  96  proUtaire$  and  4  capitalists. 
There  is  the  state  I  The  proIiStaires  have  no  capital,  can 
save  nothing,  have  nothing  to  s^e  from.  But  the  state, 
of  which  they  are  96  out  of  100,  can  come  forward,  cover 
the  prol^taires  with  its  credit,  and  give  a  new  departure  to 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Capital  in  its 
personal  accumulation  is  merely  the  spawn  of  ages  of  sla- 
verv,  craft,  and  plunder."  The  discussion  of  thb  question 
had  been  exhausted  in  France  more  than  once.  Bastiat 
and  Proudhon  had  quite  recently  fought  it  out  between 
them.  But  there  were  also  practical  experiments  and  illus- 
trations. On  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  French 
state  recognized  to  some  extent  its  duty  to  the  prol^taires, 
organized  national  workshops,  and  voted  8,000,000  francs 
ibr  the  use  of  fifty-six  co-operative  societies.  Three-fourths 
of  these  societies  perished  after  a  brief  period.  The  state 
lost  its  money,  ana  the  members  did  themselves  no  good. 
Only  a  remnant,  by  organizing  themselves  on  sounder  prin- 
ciples, survived.  The  ''  Soci^t^  des  Toumers  en  Chaises," 
wLich  refused  assistance  from  the  state,  and  declined  the 
principle  of  equality  of  wages,  is  flourishing  to  this  day. 
The  Society  of  Masons,  of  Piano  Makers,  of  '^Ouvriers 
Lunettiers,"  and  others,  have  established  a  strong  position, 
beginning  with  small  capital,  and  increasing  it  to  large 
amounts.  In  Lyons  there  are  the  ''goci^t^  oes  Tiaseurs," 
of  1800  members,  and  others ;  at  St.  Etienne  the  ''Associa- 
tion des  Rubanniers,"  of  1200  members,  said  to  have  half 
a  million  sterling  of  capital.  The  "  society  of  production," 
of  which  there  are  at  least  fortv  examples  in  Paris  alouei 
is  found  in  nearly  all  the  French  provinces,  and  has  proved 
the  capacity  of  workmen  by  union  to  carve  out  business  for 
themselves  and  be  their  own  masters,  while,  in  many  cases, 
employing  other  workmen  or  auxiliaries  at  wages,  who 
have  no  share  in  the  profits.  There  are  also  in  France  more 
examples,  probably,  than  in  any  other  country,  of  work- 
men sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  firms  by  which  they  are 
employed,  under  arrangements  offered  and  regulated  by 
the  emplovers  or  capitalists  themselves. 

Of  the  ''  society  of  consumption  "  there  are  innumerable 
examples  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  chief  being  the 
Rochdale,  Leeds,  and  Halifax  societies,  embracing  nearly 
the. whole  working  population  of  a  large  manufacturing 
district,  and  carrying  out  their  operations,  from  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  stores  to  dairies,  flour-mills,  and  other  aux- 
iliary branches,  including  libraries  and  newsrooms.  The 
supply  associations  in  London  organized  bj  members^  of 
the  Gt)verument  civil  service  have  also  attained  much  im- 
portance ;  but,  as  these  trade  with  the  public,  and  divide 
large  profits  among  privileged  holders  of  shares,  it  has 
l>eea  questioned  whether  thev  can  be  properly  regarded  as 
oo-operative  societies.  Nearly  every  town  of  the  kingdom 
has  a  **  co-operative  store ;"  and  when  these  are  numerous 
in  a  district  they  usually  afiiliate,  and  open  a  common 
wholesale  department  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  some  other 
emporium.  The  advantages  in  many  cases  may  not  be 
great,  and  after  a  brief  existence  the  societies  not  unfre- 
quently  wind  up.  But  when  properly  conducted  and  sup- 
ported, they  secure  wholesome  commodities,  encourage 
among  their  members  ready-money  payments,  and  as  the 
goods  are  sold  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  there  is  every 
quarter  or  half  year  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  to  10  or 
more  per  cent  to  the  members  on  their  share-capital,  and 
a  bonus  to  non-members  on  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 
One  of  the  indirect  advantages  of  the  co-operative  store, 
when  established  in  a  community,  is  its  influence  as  a  for^ 
midable  rival  on  private  grocers  and  dealers. 

The  most  signal  instances  of  failure  of  the  co-operative 
principle  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  occurred  in  the 
sphere  of  ''production"  where  France  has  given  many 
successful  examples.  The  united  coal-miners  of  South 
Yorkshire  purchased  the  Shirland  Collieries  in  1874  at  a 
price  of  £70,000,  of  which  they  paid  down  £31,000,  raising 
Uie  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  in  debenture  bonds. 
The  working  and  proprietary  company  thus  formed  has 
never  been  able  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  its  bonds,  and 
the  collieries  have  now  passed  into  other  hands  for  £11,000 
with  the  liabilitice  attaching  to  them,  and  the  whole  cap- 


ital of  the  workmen  has  been  lost  The  puithaae  of  col- 
lieries at  a  period  when  the  coal  trade  and  wages  of  mining 
labor  were  m  a  state  of  inflation,  followed  sharply  by  bdo* 
ceesive  collapses,  may  account  for  this  unfortnnate  result 
The  engineering  fSbctory  at  Ousebum,  bought  np  and  worked 
for  a  time  by  operatives,  is  ajgain,  after  a  stoppage,  re-estab- 
lished on  a  co-operative  basis.  But  the  fiulure  of  co-opera- 
tive production  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  another 
form.  In  1866  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
Whitwood  and  Methley  Junction  Collieries,  entered  into 
a  permanent  contract  with  their  workmen,  whereby  the 
latter  were  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  current  rate  of 
waxes,  one-half  of  the  profits  above  10  per  cent  for  the 
redemption  of  capital  invested.  As  long  as  there  were 
profits,  and  the  rate  of  wages  presented  no  dlfiicultv,  this 
answered  well  enough ;  but  when  the  tide  turned,  and 
there  were  no  profits,  but  onlv  loss  unless  wages  wevs 
reduced,  the  situation  was  wholly  altered  in  the  estimate 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  compact  was  broken  up  in  1874 
on  the  demand  of  the  men  themselves,  who  said  they  would 
prefer  to  be  simply  members  of  the  "  Miners'  Union." 

The  numerous  cotton  factories  in  Lancashire,  on  a  basis 
of  small  joint-stock  shares,  yielding  in  some  cases  laige 
dividends,  might  almost  be  considered  as  great  an  exam- 

fle  of  co-operative  production  as  any  effort  of  the  kind  in 
'ranee.  The  operatives  have  a  large  stake  and  much  ad- 
vantage in  those  factories ;  but  since  the  spinner  or  weaver 
does  not  necessarily  work  in  the  fiustory  of  which  he  has  a 
small  proprietary  share,  these  jointetock  establishments 
are  probably  to  oe  regarded  more  as  investments  of  the 
savings  of  the  operatives  than  as  oo-operative  societies^ 
The  oo-operative  idea,  as  would  probably  be  held  by  in 
moet  staunch  propounders,  requires  identity  of  purpose 
and  interest,  with  community  of  advantages  ana  nski, 
though  not  necessarily  absolute  equality  or  uniformity  of 
individual  relations,  among  the  co-operators.  When  the 
association  passes  into  a  mere  investment  and  trading  com- 
pany, the  iaea  would  seem  to  be  lost 

The  oo-operative  syBtem  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  attained 
■nob  magnitude  as  well  as  variety  of  doTelopment  that  our  lit- 
erature on  the  subjeet  oannot  be  deemed  lo  oomplete  as  would 
be  desirable.  Mr.  Q.  J.  Holyoake,than  whom  probably  no  one 
in  England  baa  more  command  of  the  subject,  is  engaged  od  a 
History  of  Co-operation,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  bees 
published.  Valuable  information  on  oo-operative  sooietiei  oo- 
ours  in  offieial  doonmenti ;  see,  for  example,  the  appendix  of 
the  Eloventh  and  Final  Report  of  Royal  Oommieeion  on  Trades 
Unions,  1869.  (a.  80.) 

COORG,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Western  Ghats,  between  W  66'  and  12^  45  K.  lat 
and  7&*  25'  and  76''  13'  £.  long.,  is  bounded  by  Mysore^ 
Malabar,  and  South  Eanara,  and  has  an  area  of  2000 
square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  district,  presenting 
throughout  a  series  of  wooded  hills  and  deep  vidleys ;  the 
lowest  elevations  are  3000  feet  above  searlevel.  The  loftiest 
peak,  Tandiandamol,  has  an  altitude  of  5781  feet ;  Push- 
pagiri,  another  peak,  is  5682  feet  high.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Cauvery,  or  Kaveri,  which  rises  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Western  Ghats,  and  with  its  tributaries 
drains  the  greater  part  of  Coorg.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  large  streams  that  take  their  rise  in  Coorg.  In  the 
rainv  season,  which  lasts  during  the  continuance  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  or  from  June  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  rivers  flow  with  violence  and  great  rapidly.  In 
July  and  August  the  rainfall  is  excessive,  and  the  month 
of  November  is  often  showery.  The  yearly  rainfall  may 
exceed  160  inches;  in  the  dense  jungle  tract  it  reaches 
from  120  to  150;  in  the  bamboo  district  from  60  to  100 
inches.  The  climate,  though  hun^id,  is  on  the  whole 
healthy ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  rendered  hotter  and 
drier  of  late  years  by  the  clearing  of  forest  land.  Cooig 
has  an  average  temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr.,  the  ex 
tremes  beinff  52°  and  82°.  The  hottest  season  is  in  April 
and  Mav.  In  the  direction  of  Mysore  the  whole  conntiy 
is  thickly  wooded ;  but  to  the  westward  the  forests  are  more 
open.  The  flora  of  the  jungle  includes  Miekdia  (Chum- 
pak),  Mema  (Iron-wood).  Dioapyroi  (Ebony  and  other  sp^ 
des).  Oedrtla  Toona  (White  cedar),  CSUcibtissid  tubdark 
(Bed  cedar),  OaJaph^um  anguitybUvm  (Poon  spar),  Omar 
rium  Mtridum  (BlApk  Dammar  tree),  Artoctajmi,  Dtfierocat' 
mif,  Qarcinuiy  Ewmyimt$f  CHnnamomum  tfiers^  inyriafiea 
Kocetmum,  Ifyrtaoees,  MeiaatomaoeiBf  JBmlntB  (three  speeie^) 
and  a  rose.  In  the  undergrowth  are  fbimd  cardamom,  areoa 
"igitized  by  Vn 
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plantain,  canes,  wild  pepper,  tree  and  other  fema,  and  arums. 
In  the  forest  of  the  less  thicklj-wooded  bamboo  oountry  in 
the  west  of  Gooig  the  trees  most  common  are  the  Dolbergia 
hHfoUa  (Black  wood),  FUroeoamg  Marwupwrn  (Kino  tree), 
TennmaUa  eonaen  (Motti),  Laaentrarma  parvjfiora  (Ben- 
teak).  Cbiioearpiit  la^oUua  (Dindul),  Bauia  kU^oUoy  BvUa 
frmion,  NamiUa  jMrrifforo,  and  several  acacias,  with  which, 
ID  the  eastern  part  of  the  district^  teak  and  sandalwood  oo- 
cur.  Among  the  &nna  may  be  mentioned  the  elephant, 
tiger,  ti^er-cat,  cheetah  or  hunting  leopard,  wild  dog,  elk, 
bison,  wild  boar,  seyeral  species  of  deer,  hares,  monkeys, 
the  baceros  and  various  other  birds,  the  cobra  di  capello. 
and  a  few  alligators.  The  most  interesting  antiquities  of 
Coorg  are  the  earth  redoubts  {hm$ddeg$),  which  are  from 
15  to  25  feet  high,  and  proyided  with  a  ditch  10  feet  deep 
by  8  or  10  feet  wide.  Their  linear  extent  is  reckoned  at 
between  500  and  600  miles.  The  exports  of  Coorg  are 
mainly  rice,  coffee,  and  cardamoms ;  and  the  only  import- 
ant manufacture  is  a  kind  of  coarse  blanket.  Fruits  of 
many  descriptions,  especially  oranges,  are'  produced  in 
abundance,  and  are  of  excellent  quidity.  The  Goorps,  of 
whom  the  Kodagas  are  the  chief  tribe,  constitute  thirteen 
castes.^  They  are  of  Drayidian  origin,  and  retain  the  deyil- 
wonhip  of  their  ancestors ;  they  speak  a  dialect  of  Canar- 
eae.  They  are  a  well-formed,  bold  and  active,  but  ignorant 
and  superstitious  race.  The  Strang  institution  of  poly- 
andry prevalent  among  them,  accordmg  to  which  the  wives 
of  the  orothers  of  a  family  are  common  property,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  ex- 
terminating influence  of  wars  by  making  the  brothers  of 
the  shun  the  rightful  husbands  of  their  widows.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Coorg  are  Merkara,  the  capital,  Fraserpett, 
Somwarpett,  Periapatam,  and  Verajenderpetta.  In  1872 
Cooig  contained  510  villages,  and  its  population  numbered 
168,312. 

Pravions  to  Its  annexation  to  British  India,  Coorg  was  gov- 
•med  by  a  line  of  n^aka  of  the  Nair  oaste  of  Hindus,  men- 
tioned in  history  as  early  as  the  year  1583.  The  ascendency  of 
the  last  family  of  these  rulers  dates  from  the  year  1832.    Its 

einoes  retained  their  independence  till  the  year  1778,  when 
yder  All,  who  had  long  sought  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
took  advantage  of  a  dispute  about  the  suooession  to  seise  upon 
the  sovereignty,  and  imprisoned  the  n^ah.  The  latter  sub- 
•equently  footed  his  escape  from  eaptirity,  and  drove  the 
armies  of  Tippoo  Sultan  out  of  Coorg;  and  in  the  war  against 
Tippoo  in  the  year  1791  he  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the 
British.  On  the  defeat  of  Tippoo  a  treaty  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  East  India  Company  and  Viraraja  of  Coorg,  who 
dying  in  1807,  left  the  throne  to  his  daughter  Bevammaji.  Lin- 
gar^a,  her  nnole,  who  now  usurped  the  throne,  was  succeeded 
in  1820  by  his  son,  Viraraja.  Tnis  monarch's  misgoremment 
and  oppression  of  Coorg  brought  upon  him  at  length  the  armed 
interference  of  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  in  April,  1834,  he  was 
deposed  by  General  Fraser,  and  his  dominions  were  annexed  to 
British  Territory.  Since  then  the  revenue  has  improved,  onl- 
tiTmtion  has  been  extended,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  steadily  increased. 

COOT,  a  well-known  British  water-fowl,  the  Fidiea  atra 
of  Linnseus,  belonging  to  the  family  J2a^i(fcB  or  Bails.  The 
word  Coot,  in  some  parts  of  England  pronounced  Cute,  or 
Scute^  is  of  onoertam  origin,  but  perhaps  cognate  with 
Scout  and  Scoter — both  names  of  aquatic  birds— a  possi- 
bili^  which  seems  to  be  more  likely  since  the  name  "  Ma- 
creuse^"  hj  which  the  Coot  is  known  in  the  south  of 
FVance,  being  in  the  north  of  that  country  applied  to  the 
Scoter  ((Edemia  fi^pi),  shows  that,  though  belonging  to 
very  different  families,  there  is  in  popular  estimation  some 
connection  between  the  two  birds.^  The  Latin  Fvliea  (in 
polite  French,  Foulqtui)  is  probably  allied  to  JhtUgo^  and 
nas  reference  to  the  bird's  dark  color.*  The  Coot  breeds 
abundantly  in  many  of  the  larger  inland  waters  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  in  winter  commonly 
resorting,  and  often  in  great  numbers,  to  the  mouth  of 
rivers  or  shallow  bays  of  the  sea,  where  it  becomes  a 
general  object  of  pursuit  by  gunners  whether  for  sport  or 
gain.  At  other  times  of  the  ;^ear  it  is  comparatively  un- 
molested, and  being  very  prolific  its  abundance  is  easily 
nnderstood.  The  nest  is  a  large  mass  of  flags,  reeds,  or 
sedge,  piled  together  amonr  rushes  in  the  water  or  on  the 
margin,  and  not  unfrequently  contains  as  many  as  ten  eggs. 

>  It  Is  owing  to  this  Interchange  of  their  names  that  Yarrell  In  his 
BrWA  Btrda  refers  M.  Victor  Hngo^s  description  of  the  "ohaase  aux 
Msereuaes''  to  the  Scoter  instead  of  the  Coot. 

*  Hence  also  we  have  JiUlix  or  ^diifuia  applied  to  a  Duck  of  dingy 
iVpearance,  and  thus  forming  another  parallel  case. 


The  younff,  when  first  hatched,  are  beautiful  little  crea- 
tures, clothed  in  jetpblack  down,  with  their  heads  of  a 
briffht  orange^scarlet,  varied  with  nurplish-blue.  Thb 
briDiant  coloring  is  soon  lost,  and  they  hepM  to  assume 
the  almost  uniform  sooty-black  plumage  which  is  worn  for 
the  rest  of  their  life ;  but  a  characteristic  of  the  adult  is  a 
bare  patch  or  odlositv  on  the  forehead,  which  being  nearly 
white  gives  rise  to  the  epithet  ''balu''  often  prenzed  to 
the  bira's  name.  The  Coot  is  about  18  inches  in  length, 
and  will  sometimes  weigh  over  2  lb.  Though  its  wings  ap- 
pear to  be  short  in  proportion  to  its  size,  ana  it  seems  to  rise 
with  difficulty  from  the  water,  it  is  capaole  of  long-sustained 
and  rather  rapid  fiight,  which  is  performed  witn  the  legs 
stretched  out  behind  the  stumpy  tail.  It  swims  buoyantly, 
and  IooIlb  a  much  larger  bird  in  the  water  than  it  really  is. 
It  dives  with  ease,  and  when  wounded  is  said  frequently  to 
clutch  the  weeds  at  the  bottom  with  a  grasp  so  firm  as  not 
even  to  be  loosened  by  death.  It  does  not  often  come  on 
dry  land,  but  when  there,  marches  leisurely  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  grace.  The  feet  of  the  Coot  are  very 
remarkable,  the  toes  being  fringed  by  a  lobed  membrane, 
which  must  be  of  considerable  assistanoe  in  swimminff  as 
well  as  in  walking  over  the  oose — acting  as  they  do  like 
mud-boards. 

In  England  the  sport  of  Coot-shooting  is  pursued  to 
s6me  extent  on  the  broads  and  back-waters  of  the  eastern 
counties — in  Southampton  Water,  Christchurch  Ba^,  and 
at  Slapton  Lay — ^and  is  often  conducted  battne-fashion  by 
a  number  of  guns.  But  even  in  these  cases  the  numbers 
killed  in  a  day  seldom  reacli  more  than  a  few  hundreds, 
and  come  very  short  of  those  that  &11  in  the  officially- 
organized  eAosses  of  the  lakes  near  the  coast  of  Languedoo 
and  Provence,  of  whidi  an  excellent  description  is  given 
by  the  Vioomte  Louis  de  Dax.'  The  flesh  of  the  Coot  is 
very  variously  regarded  as  food.  To  prepare  the  bird  for 
the  table,  the  feathers  should  be  strippea,  and  the  dowi^ 
which  is  very  close,  thick,  and  hard  to  pluck,  be  rubbed 
with  powdered  resin ;  the  body  is  then  to  be  dipped  in 
boilinff  water,  which,  dissolving  the  resin,  causes  it  to  mix 
with  Uie  down,  and  then  both  can  be  removed  tosethet 
with  tolerable  ease.  After  this  the  bird  should  be  left  to 
soak  for  the  night  in  cold  spring-water,  which  will  make 
it  look  as  white  and  delicate  as  a  chicken.  Without  thb 
process  the  skin  after  roasting  is  found  to  be  yery  oily, 
with  a  fishy  flavor,  and  if  the  skin  be  taken  off  the  flesh 
becomes  dry  and  good  for  nothing  (Hawker's  /nsfruefums 
(0  Y<ni/fMSporinMn ;  Helens  NoU»  abovl  Aldeburgh), 

The  Coot  is  found  throuehout  the  Palearctic  B^on 
from  Iceland  to  Japan,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  representea  by  neariy  allied  species,  having  al- 
most the  same  habits.  An  African  species  {F.  erittata), 
easily  distinguished  hyjr  a  red  caruncle  on  its  foreheaa, 
is  of  rare  appearance  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Aus- 
tralian and  North  American  species  {F,  Au8trdU»  and  F, 
Amerioama)  have  very  great  resemblance  to  our  own  bird: 
but  in  South  America  half  a  dosen  or  more  additional 
species  are  found  which  ranffe  to  Patagonia,  and  vary 
much  in  size,  one  {F.  giganlea)  being  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. The  remains  of  a  very  large  species  (F,  newtoni) 
have  been  discovered  in  Mauritius,  where  it  must  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  the  Dodo,  but  like  that  bird  u 
now  extinct  (▲.  N.) 

COOTE,  Sib  Etre  (1726-1783),  a  celebrated  general, 
bom  at  Limerick  in  1726,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He 
served  against  the  Pretender  in  1745,  and  in  1754  sailed 
for  India  to  join  the  army  of  Clive.  In  1760,  having  at- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel  for  his  services  at  Plassy  and 
Calcutta,  he  was  sent  to  the  Camatic,  where  he  took 
Wandewash  and  defeated  Lally.  For  these  exploits  he 
received  on  his  return  to  Enorland  a  jewelled  sword  from 
the  East  India  Company,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  in  Madras ;  but  in  the  next  year,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  governor,  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  colonel  of  the  7th  Foot, 
and  governor  of  fV>rt  St.  George.  In  1780  he  returned  to 
Calcutta  as  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal  and  member  of 
the  supreme  council.  Soon  after  he  was  sent  by  Warren 
Hastings  into  the  Carnatic,  where  Hyder  Ali  was'  seriously 
threatening  the  British  pooessions ;  and  on  the  1st  July, 
1781,  he  won  a  decided  victory  at  Ponto  Novo,  which 

t  •'  La  Volee  auk  Macrenses.'*  Notneaux  Sovvmira  de  (Juuae  H  tU 
iVcAs  (taw  Id  s>i(M  de  to  iihiiMf,  pp.  08-«ff  (Paris :  1860). 
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checked  the  advance  of  hia  antaffonist  Bat  there  waa  a 
aerioas  deficiency  of  auppliea,  and  in  the  next  year  Coote 
returned  to  Calcutta.  Notwithatandincr  hb  feeble  health, 
he  again  set  Bail  in  the  spring  of  1783  for  Madras.  His 
ship  was  pursued  by  the  French,  and  this  annoyance, 
actinff  upon  his  broken  constitution  and  now  extremely 
irritable  temper,  brought  on  a  third  fit  of  apoplexy,  caus- 
ing his  deatn  on  the  26th  April,  1783.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  rery  flattering  aooonnt  of  Coote  is  giren  by  Wilks  in  his 
ffittorieal  SketekM  of  Mytore,  1810 ;  see  also  Mill's  BriHtk  India. 

COPAIBA.    See  Balsam,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

COPAL,  a  hard  lustrous  resin,  yaryine  in  hue  from  an 
almost  colorless  transparent  mass  to  a  briffht  yellowish 
brown,  havinp^  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and,  when  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  any  other  suitable  men- 
struum, forming  one  of  the  most  valuable  varnishes. 
Like  many  other  commercial  substances,  copal  is  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  sources;  the  term  is  not  uniformly  ap- 
plied or  restricted  to  the  j)roducts  of  anv  particular  regpon 
or  series  of  plants,  but  is  vaguely  used  tor  resins  which, 
though  very  similar  in  their  physical  properties,  difiTer 
somewhat  in  their  constitution,  and  are  altogether  distinct 
as  to  their  source.  Thus  the  resin  obtained  frt>m  Traehy' 
hbwm  JEToHMPiannumum  is  known  in  commerce  as  Zanzibar 
copal,  or  gum  anim^  Madagascar  copal  is  the  produce 
of  T,  verructmum.  From  Ovilwirda  eopaUifera  is  obtained 
Sierra  Leone  copal^  and  another  variety  of  the  same  resin 
is  found  in  a  fossil  state  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
probably  the  produce  of  a  tree  now  extinct  From  Brazil 
and  other  South  American  countries  again^  copal  is  ob- 
tained which  is  yielded  by  IVaehyUAwm  martianum,  Hy- 
meiura  OourbariL  and  various  other  species,  while  the  dam- 
mar resins  and  the  piney  varnish  of  India  are  occasionally 
classed  and  spoken  of  as  copal.  Of  the  varieties  above 
enumerated  b^  far  the  most  important  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  is  the  Zanxibar  or  East  African  copal,  yielded 
by  Trachflobwm  Hornema$iniamun.  The  resin  is  found  in 
two  distinct  conditions : — Ist^  raw  or  recent,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  sanaarusiza  miti  or  chakazi,  the 
latter  name  being  corrupted  by  Zanzibar  traders  into 
"jackass  "  copal ;  and  2d,  ripe  or  true  copal,  the  aandarusi 
inti  of  the  natives.  The  raw  copal,  wnidi  is  obtained 
direct  from  the  treeiL  or  found  at  their  roots  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  not  regurded  by  Uie  natives  as  of 
much  value,  and  does  not  enter  into  Eunqtean  commerce. 
It  is  sent  to  India  and  China,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
a  coarse  kind  of  varnish.  The  true  or  fossil  copal  is  found 
embedded  in  the  earth  over  a  wide  bcJt  of  the  mainland 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  on  tracts  where  not  a  single  tree  is  now 
visible.  The  copal  is  not  found  at  a  greater  depth  in  the 
ground  than  4  feet,  and  it  is  seldom  the  diggers  go  deeper 
Uian  about  3  feet  It  occurs  in  pieces  varying  from  the 
size  of  small  pebbles  up  to  masses  of  several  ounces  in 
weight  and  occasionally  lumps  weighing  4  or  5  lb  have 
been  obtained;  and  it  is  said  that  one  piece  of  35  lb 
weight  has  been  found.  After  garbling  and  freeing  from 
foreign  matter,  the  resin  is  submitted  to  various  chemical 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  "goose-skin," 
the  name  given  to  the  peculiar  pitted-like  snrfiMe  possessed 
by  fossil  copal.  The  goose-skin  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  the  impression  of  the  small  stones  and  sand 
of  the  soil  into  which  the  soft  resin  fell  in  its  raw  con- 
dition ;  but  Dr.  Kirk  states  that  the  copal  when  first  dug 
up  has  no  trace  of  the  goose-skin  on  it  He  believes 
the  appearance  to  arise  from  an  oxidation  of  the  sur&ce 
taking  place  to  a  certain  depth  after  exposure  to  the 
air,  or  to  be  caused  by  some  molecular  change  which 
renders  the  skin  more  brittle  than  the  inner  mass.  The 
oopal  digging  is  conducted  bv  the  natives  in  a  careless 
and  desultory  manner,  and  the  whole  trade  is,  as  usual 
in  dealings  with  untutored  tribes,  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties.  It  is  believed  that  the  supply  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  with  proper  organization  the  trade 
would  be  a  permanent  source  of  support  to  a  larger 
community  than  at  present  inhabits  the  copal-yielding 
regions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  resin  is  sent  to 
the  European  market  ny  way  of  Bombay;  but  con- 
siderable quantities  are  also  shipped  direct  to  Hunburg 
and  to  British  ports.  The  amount  annually  exported  is 
subject  to  great  fluctuations,  which  eqnally  anect  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  product    During  the  year  1872-73  the 


imports  into  Bombay  were  966  cwts.,  and  probabW  at  \taA 
an  equal  quantity  went  in  other  directions.  The  foUonii^ 
analjTsis  of  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar  oopal  is  rivca  bv 
FUhol:-  r~       1^         / 

Zuidbar.         MidiguntT. 

Carbon 79-70  79-80 

Hydrogen 10-40  9*42 

Oxygon 9-90  1078 

COPAN,  a  village  of  Central  America,  in  the  repablie 
of  Honduras,  famous  for  the  remarkable  ruins  in  itsnd^ 
borhood.  It  is  situated  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Gni/t- 
mala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Copan,  a  tribatsry  of 
the  Motaffua,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Chiqoimaii,  ia 
14''  45^  K  lat  and  90''  52^  W.  long.  The  ruins  oocopf  a 
rectangular  area  of  about  1600  feet  in  length  and  900  feet 
in  breaidth,  and  the  outer  walls  appear  to  he  about  25  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom.  The  principal  building  is  an  immcnii 
terrace  with  a  perpendicular  front  towards  the  river,  ez* 
tending  a  distance  of  624  feet,  and  attaining  a  height  of 
about  70  feet  above  the  soil.  It  has  been  adculated  thst 
this  single  structure  must  have  required  upwards  of 
26,000,000  cubic  feet  of  stone.  Numerous  obelisks  sod 
statues  are  still  standing,  covered  in  bewildering  profuaoa 
with  ffrotesque  sculpturings,  which  in  many  cases  can  only 


have  been  ornamental,  but  in  others  belong  pretty  evidently 
to  some  hieroglyphical  system  of  symbob.  The  presenee 
of  what  appear  to  be  altars  in  front  of  several  of  the  figuzei 

fives  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  worshlppra  m 
cities.  That  these  erections  were  the  work  of  a  people 
of  considerable  artistic  and  engineering  skill  is  abundantly 
evident ;  but  not  the  slightest  <uitum  is  afibrded  by  tradidoa 
for  any  conjecture  in  regard  to  their  origin.  An  ideniifi- 
cation  at  one  time  attempted  with  the  city  which  offered  is 
brave  a  resistance  to  Hernando  de  Chaves  in  1580  is  nov 
considered  as  unsatiafactorv.  The  ruins  unfortunately  art 
exposed  not  only  to  the  destructive  influences  of  natnze, 
but  also  to  the  attacks  of  an  ignorant  popalaoe;  and  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bemouilli,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1870^ 
the  daneers  from  the  latter  source  are  rapidly  incressng 
as  the  little  hamlet,  which  now  contains  a  church  and  a 
cabildo,  has  become  the  centre  for  the  surrounding  distriGt 

A  very  complete  risum^  of  the  varions  deseriptions  of  Copes 
will  bo  found  in  Baneroft'i  NaHtM  Maeet  of  the  Pocifia  Sfaim 
of  North  America^  vol.  iv.,  1876,  hie  most  important  anthoritiei 
being  Palaoio's  Carta  dirijada  at  rey  (a  16th  oentiuy  aoeovat, 
published  at  Albany  in  1860);  the  report  of  Col.  Joan  Galiiido 
in  1836;  Stephens,  Incident*  of  Travel  tn  Cfentral  Amerkef 
1841;  Catherwood,  Viewa  of  Ancient  Monumtente  in  Otntel 
Atneriea,  1844.  Among  those  who  have  visited  the  raiaf  ia 
more  recent  years  are  M.  C^sar  Daly,  Abb6  Brasseor  de  Bosr- 
boorg,  Mr.  Hardoastle^  and  Mr.  EUerly. 

COPENHAGEN  (Danish,  JCobeiiJbm;  Latin.  Bafm 
or  HaiMiui),  the  capital  of  Denmark,  ia  sitnatea  at  the 
southern  extremity^  of  the  Sound,  at  that  part  about  SO 
miles  broad,  180  miles  north-east  of  Hambiui^  in  56^  40^ 
52'^  N.  lat  and  12°  85^  W^  £.  long.  The  main  poi1i» 
of  the  city  is  built  on  low-lying  ground  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Seeland  between  the  sea  and  a  aeries  of  freib- 
water  lakes,  known  respectively  as  St.  Jorgena  85^  Pehlinp 
So,  and  Sortedams  So;  a  southern  and  smaller  portion, 
distinguished  aa  Christianshavn,  oorapiea  the  northern  pert 
of  the  island  of  Amager  or  Amak.  An  excellent  harbof 
is  furnished  hj  the  natural  channel  between  the  two  islsndi; 
and  communication  from  one  division  to  the  other  is  a^ 
forded  by  two  bridsea — the  Langebro  and  the  KnipnelsbfQ^ 
the  latter  of  which,  an  iron  structure  erected  in  lo6&  hsi 
replaced  the  wooden  drawbridse  built  by  Christian  IV.  ia 
1620.  The  older  city,  including  both  the  Seeland  snd 
Amager  portions,  was  formerly  surrounded  bv  a  oomplets 
line  of  ramparts  and  moats ;  but  since  1863  these  defeooes 
are  being  gnduallv  demolished  and  filled  op,  to  makevar 
for  new  streets  and  squares.  Towards  the  sea  the  tatj  wiU 
be  still  protected  by  the  citadel  of  Frederikahavn  and  ser- 
eral  minor  forts.  Outside  of  the  line  of  the  rampart^ 
which  had  a  circuit  of  about  iive  miles,  there  havespnog 
up  several  extensive  suburbs, — Oesterbro,  Norrebro^  sua 
Vesterbro  (East  Bridge,  North  Bridge,  and  West  Bri<be)  in 
the  Seeland  portion,  and  Amafferbro  to  the  aoath  of  Csiis* 
tianshavn ;  and  with  these  suourbs  the  city  oocopifls  sa 
area  of  3200  acres.  In  the  intramural  city  there  axe  nu- 
merous public  squares  of  considerable  extent: — ^Amallcn- 
borg  Place,  or  Frederick's  Place,  a  handaome  octsgon 
formed  by  four  palaces  of  uniform  aiae  and  design,  snd 
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hftying  id  the  centre  an  eqaestrian  statae  of  Frederick  V., 
erected  in  1768  at  the  cost  of  the  former  Asiatic  Company ; 
KoDgens  Nytorv  (the  king's  new  market,  formerly  called 
Hollandsaas),  an  irregular  sauare,  the  laraest  in  the  city,, 
with  an  equestrian  statue  ot  Christian  v.  in  the  centre, 
remarkable  only  for  its  siae ;  the  Gammeltorv  and  Nytorv 
(old  and  new  markets),  forming  one  oblong  area;  and  the 
Slotsplace,  on  which  stand  the  ChristiansTOrg  Palace,  the 
ebapel  royal,  the  exchange,  and  the  chancery  buildings. 
A  Ions  street  called  Gothers  Gade  divides  the  oeeland  por- 
tion of  the  intramural  city  into  two  nearly  equal  halyee. 

JPubiic  BuUdingt. — The  citadel  already  mentioned  is  a 
regular  polygon  with  five  bastions,  and  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  an  esplanade.    It  was  founded  by  Frederick 
IIL  about  1662-63,  and  has  become  associated  as  a  state 
prison  with  the  names  of  Griffenfeld,  Struensee,  and  Brandt 
The  royal  palace  of  Chrlstiansborg,  originally  built  by 
Christian  VI.,  but  afterwards  destroyed  bj  fire  in  1794, 
has  since  been  rebuilt  on  an  extensive  scale.    It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Bishop  Absolon,  which  was 
restored  at  great  expense  by  Frederick  IV.,  and  is  ftimous 
in  history  for  its  Blaataam,  or  Blue  Tower,  long  used 
as  a  state  prison.    Over  the  principal  entrance  are 
two  basreliefe  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  Minerva 
and  Prometheus,  Hercules  and  Hebe,  Jupiter  and 
Nemesis,  and  jEsculapius  and  Hygeia.   The  Kiddersal 
(knights'  hall)  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  120  feet 
long,  44  feet  high,  and  60  feet  wide,  with  a  gallery 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns.    In  the  great  en- 
trance hall  is  the  Triumphal  March  of  Alexander  into 
Babylon  by  Thorwaldsen.    In  the  upper  part  of  the 
boilding  ia  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  enriched 
by  many  valuable  specimens  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch, 
toid  Italiau  schools.     The  palace  also  contains  the 
council  chamber  and  the  apartments  in  which  both 
Houses  of  the  Parliament  nold  their  sittings.    The 
large  exterior  court  on  the  west  side  forms  a  riding 
pronnd,  and  is  inclosed  on  both  sides  by  regular  ouild* 
ma  with  piazzas,  containing  the  court,  theatre,  stables, 
aiM  riding-house.    In  connection  with  the  palace  is 
the  royal  library,  with  about  650,000  volumes  and 
80,000  manuscripts;  and  the  chapel,  adorned  with 
works  by  Thorwaldsen  and  Bissen. 

The  palace  of  Bosenborg,  suppos^  to  have  been 
planned  by  Inigo  Jones,  was  erected  in  1604.  It  is  an 
irregular  builoing  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  high 
pointed  roo(  and  flanked  by  four  towers  of  unequal 
dimensiona.  It  contains  the  coin  and  medal  cabinet,  a 
fine  collection  of  Venetian  glass,  the  famous  silver 
drinking-horn  of  Oldenburg,  the  regalia,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  as  illustratinff  the  history  of  Den- 
mark. The  Riddersal,  a  spaaons  room,  is  covered 
with  tapestry  representing  the  various  battles  of  Chris- 
tian v.,  and  has  at  one  end  a  massive  silver  throne. 
The  gardens,  formerly  mudb  more  extensive,  are  open 
to  the  public^  and  am>rd  an  agreeable  promenade. 

The  palace  of  Charlottentwrg,  on  the  Eongens 
N^rv^  which  takes  its  name  from  Charlotte,  the  wife 
of  Oiristian  V..  is  a  huge  desolate-looking  building, 
built  in  1672.  Frederick  V.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  which  holds  its  annual  exhibition  of 
paintinss  and  sculpture  within  its  walls,  in  April  and  May. 
The  four  palaces  on  the  Amalienborg  were  built  for  the 
residence  of  four  noble  fiiniilies ;  but  on  the  destruction  of 
Christiansborg  in  1794  thej  became  the  residence  of  the 
kinff  and  court,  and  so  continued  till  the  death  of  Christian 
VIU.  in  1848.  At  present  (1877)  one  of  the  four  is  inhab- 
ited bv  the  king,  the  second  by  the  crown  prince,  and  the 
third  by  the  queen-dowager,  while  the  fourth  is  occupied 
by  the  foreign  office  and  the  principal  court  of  justice  or 

Frindsena  Palais  to  the  west  of  Christiansborv,  once  the 
residence  of  Christian  V.  and  Frederick  VI.  when  crown 
princes,  now  contains  the  Royal  Museum  of  Art,  the  Eth- 
nograptiical  Museum,  and  the  Royal  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiqaitles.  The  last  named  was  founded  in  1807,  and 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Worsaae  has  become  the 
richest  collection  of  Scandinavian  antiquities  in  the  world. 
The  chancery  buildings,  immediately  aiqjoining  the  Chris- 
tiansbor*!^,  and  united  to  it  by  a  corridor,  consist  of  a  large 
main  boilding  erected  by  Frederick  IV.,  and  of  three  others 
since  added.  Here  are  deposited  the  privy  archives  of  the 
-^^1  and  of  the  royal  family.  The  town-hull  and  oourt- 
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house,  in  the  Slotsholm  or  Castle  Island  (built  180&-15). 
contains  the  municipal  council  chamber,  the  police  ana 
criminal  courts,  and  other  public  offices.  The  exchange, 
also  on  the  Castle  Island,  is  surmounted  by  a  remarkable 
spire,  formed  of  four  dragons,  with  their  heads  directed  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  their  bodies  entwining 
each  other  till  their  tails  come  to  a  point  at  the  top. 

The  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  built  1887-46  in  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  styles,  is  230  feet  in 
length,  125  feet  m  breadth,  and  46  feet  high,  and  consists 
of  two  stories.  In  the  centre  is  an  open  court,  116  feet 
long  and  50  feet  broad,  containing  the  artisl^s  tomb.  The 
exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  groups  of  figures  of  col- 
ored stucco,  illustrative  of  events  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  museum.  Over  the  principal  entrance  is  the 
Chariot  of  Victory  drawn  by  four  Horses,  executed  in 
bronze  from  a  model  by  Bissen.  The  front  hall,  corridors, 
and  apartments  are  painted  in  the  Pompeian  style,  with 
brilliant  colors  and  with  ffreat  artistic  skill.  The  museum 
contains  about  300  of  Thorwaldsen's  works;  and  in  one 
apartment  is  his  sittinp^-room  furniture  arranged  as  it  was 
found  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1844. 
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Edvcaiumai  BuUdiwsis. — At  the  head  of  the  educational 
institutions  is  the  university,  which,  with  its  library  and 
zoological  museum,  occupies  a  series  of  buildinjp  forming 
a  large  quadrangle  next  Frue  Kirke.  It  was  founded  by 
Christian  I.  in  1479 ;  but  its  i>re8ent  constitution  dates  from 
1788.  There  are  ^Ye  Acuities, — a  theological,  juridical, 
medical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical — with  thirty- 
four  professors ;  and  the  average  number  of  students  is 
about  1000.  In  1851  an  English,  and  in  1852  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  lectureship  was  established.  All  the  professors  are 
bound  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  open  to  the  public  free 
of  charge.  The  universi^  possesses  considerable  endow- 
ments and  has  several  foundations  for  the  assistance  of 
poor  students ;  the  "  regent^s  charity,"  for  instance,  founded 
by  Christian,  afibrds  free  residence  and  a  small  allowance 
to  100  bursars.  In  connection  with  the  university  are  the 
observatory,  the  chemical  laboratory  in  Ny  Vester  Gade. 
the  surgical  academy  in  Bred  Ghide,  founded  in  1786,  and 
the  botanic  garden.  The  university  libraij,  formerly 
lodged  in  Trinity  Church,  but  now  in  a  s^ial  building 
erected  in  1863,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  former 
Classen  Library,  collected  by  the  famous  merchants^(^(^ 
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name,  ind  now  contains  about  200,000  yolames,  besides 
aboni  4000  manuscripts,  which  include  Bask's  valuable 
Oriental  collection  and  the  Ame-Macnean  series  of  Scan- 
dinavian documents.  It  shares  with  the  royal  library, 
which  has  650,000  volumes  and  30,000  MSS.,  the  right  of 
receiving  a  copy  of  evety  book  published  in  Denmark. 
Among  Uie  other  educational  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
the  pd^technic  school,  founded  in  1829;  the  veterinarv 
and  agricultural  college,  established  bv  Abildgaard  in  1773, 
and  adopted  by  the  state  in  1776 ;  the  military  academy, 
and  the  school  of  navigation. 

Among  the  literarv  and  scientific  associations  mar  be 
mentioneid  the  Danish  Boyal  Societv,  founded  in  1742^  for 
the  advancement  of  tlie  sciences  of  mathematics,  astron- 
omv,  natural  philosophy,  &Cj  by  the  publication  of  papers 
and  essays ;  the  Boval  Antiquarian  Society,  founaea  in 
1825,  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Northern  and  Icelandic 
archsology,  and  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 
Thomsen,  Rape,  Finn  Maf^usen,  and  Petersen ;  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Danish  Literature,  for  the  publication 
of  works  chiefly  connected  with  the  history  of  Danish  lit- 
erature ;  the  Natural  Philosophy  Society ;  the  Bo^al  Agri- 
cultural Society ;  the  Danish  Church  History  Societv ;  the 
Industrial  Association,  founded  in  1838,  the  Boval  Greo- 
graphical  Societjr,  established  in  1876 ;  and  several  musical 
andf  other  societies.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded 
by  Frederick  V.  in  1754,  for  the  instruction  of  artists,  and 
for  disseminating  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  manulao- 
turers  and  oi)eratives.  Attached  to  it  are  schools  for  the 
*  study  of  architecture,  ornamental  drawing,  and  modelling. 
An  Art  Union  was  founded  in  1826,  and  a  musical  conser- 
vatorium  in  1870,  under  the  direction  of  the  composers 
Gade  and  Hartman. 

CftureAes. — The  principal  church  or  cathedral,  the  Frue 
Kirke  ^Church  of  our  Ladv),  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  Dombardment  of  1807,  but  was  completely  restored 
in  1811-29.  The  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  by  which  it  is 
adorned,  constitute  its  chief  attraction.  In  the  pediment 
is  a  group  in  terra  eotta  of  sixteen  figures,  representing 
John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness;  over  the 
entrance  within  the  portico  is  a  bas-relief  of  Christ's  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem ;  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
statue  of  Moses  by  Biraen,  and  on  the  other  a  statue  of 
David  by  Jerichan.  In  a  niche  behind  the  altar  stands  a 
colossal  marble  statue  of  our  Saviour,  and  marble  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles  adorn  both  sides  of  the  church. 
Nearlpr  opposite  the  Frue  Kirke  is  St  Peter's  Church, 
built  m  a  quasi-Gothic  style,  with  a  spire  260  feet  high,  ana 
appropriated  since  1585  as  a  parbh  church  for  the  German 
residents  in  Copeuhaffen.  The  round  tower  of  Trinity 
Church  is  115  feet  high,  and  is  considered  to  be  unique  in 
Europe.  It  was  constructed  from  a  plan  of  Tycho  Brahe's 
favorite  disciple  Longomontanus,  and  was  formerly  used 
as  an  observatory.  It  is  ascended  by  a  broad  inclined 
spiral  way,  up  which  Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have  driven 
in  a  carriage  and  four.  The  Church  of  our  Saviour  in 
Christianshavn,  dedicated  in  1696,  has  a  curious  steeple 
300  feet  high,  ascended  by  an  external  spiral  staircase. 
The  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  composed  of  Italian  marble, 
with  a  representation  of  Christ's  suffering  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane :  and  the  organ  is  considered  the  finest  in 
Copenhagen.  The  Marble  Church,  intended  to  have  been 
an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  was  commenced 
in  Uie  reiffn  of  Frederick  V.,  but  after  twenty  years  was  left 
unfinished.  The  Holmens  Kirke,  or  church  for  the  royal 
navy,  originally  erected  as  an  anchor-smithy  by  Frederick 
II.,  but  consecrated  by  Christian  IV.,  is  remarkable  for  a 
chapel  containing  the  tombs  of  the  great  admirals  Niels 
Juel  and  Tordenskjold.  The  churches  above  mentioned 
belong  to  the  national  Lutheran  Church;  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  belonging  to  other  denominations  are  the 
Beformed  church,  founded  in  1688,  and  rebuilt  in  1731,  the 
Catholic  church  of  St  An8garius,  consecrated  in  1842,  and 
the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Krystalgade,  which  dates  from  1853. 

Of  the  monastic  buildings  of  medieval  Copenhagen 
various  traces  are  preserved  in  the  present  nomenclature  of 
the  streets.  The  Franciscan  establishment  gives  its  name 
to  the  Graabrodretorv  or  Grey  Friar's  market;  and  St 
Clara's  Monastery,  the  largest  of  all,  which  was  founded  by 
Queen  Christina,  is  still  commemorated  by  the  Klareboder 
or  Clara  buildings,  near  the  present  post-office.  The 
Duebrddre  Elloster  occupied  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 


HovpUaU. — ^Among  the  hospitals  of  Copenhagen  the  meil 
important  are  Frederick's  Hospital,  erected  in  1752-57  bj 
Frederick  V.,  with  accommodation  for  600  patients;  the 
Communal  Hospital,  erected  in  1859-63,  on  the  esstern 
side  of  the  Sortedamsso,  with  room  for  850 ;  the  General 
Hospital  in  Amalia  Street,  founded  in  1769 ;  the  GarriH» 
Hospital,  in  Bigens  Gade  or  Empire  Street,  established 
in  1816  by  Frederick  VI. ;  a  children's  hosnital  m  the 
same  street  datine  firom  1849;  and  a  matenuty  hospitsl 
with  a  school  of  midwifeiy.  The  lunatic  asylum  for 
Copenhagen  is  situated  at  Boskilde.  Of  the  numeroai 
benevolent  institutions  in  the  city  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
Barton  Hospital,  dedicated  by  its  founder,  Christian  I.,  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  with  accommodation  for  508  inmates; 
Abel  Eathrine's  Buildings  for  24  poor  women ;  the  Copen- 
hagen Invalids'  Home,  erected  in  1857^9;  an  orphan 
asylum,  dating  from  1727 ;  a  blind  asylum,  erected  in  1811 
by  a  private  society ;  a  deaf  and  dumn  asylum,  founded  hi 
1807 ;  and  an  asylum  for  imbeciles,  e8tu>lished  in  1855. 
The  Jewish  community  has  several  important  institntiooi 
of  its  own.  After  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1858  the  medi- 
cal association  built  several  ranees  of  workmen's  hoosa, 
and  their  example  has  been  followed  by  various  ^^ste 
capitalists,  amons  whom  may  be  mentioned  die  ChnseD 
trustees,  whose  buildings  occupy  an  open  site  on  the 
western  outskirts  of  the  city. 

2n^«a(re8.— The  principal  theatre  is  the  Boyal^  on  Koo- 
^ns  Nytorv,  a  beautiful  edifice  of  modem  erection  on  the 
site  of  a  former  building  of  the  same  name  which  datei 
from  1748.  Statues  of  Holberg  and  Oehlenschlager.  thi 
former  by  Stein,  and  the  latter  by  Bissen,  keep  watch  oc 
either  siae  of  the  entrance,  and  the  front  is  crowned  by  s 
group  by  Kinfj^,  representing  Apollo  and  Pesasus  and  the 
fountain  of  Hippocrene.  The  royal  court  theatre  u  ele- 
mntly  fitted  up,  and  can  accommodate  about  800  spectaton. 
The  Vesterbro  Theatre,  outside  the  western  gate,  is  seated 
for  about  1400  persons.  The  casino,  built  in  1846,  is  used 
as  a  theatre,  and  is  capable  of  containing  about  2300  spec- 
tators; while  the  small  saloon  in  the  same  building,  seated 
for  from  600  to  700  person^  is  usually  let  for  conoerts  and 
similar  entertainments.  Tne  Tivoli  Gardens,  immediately 
beyond  the  western  gate,  form  the  favorite  place  of  resoit 
in  the  summer  evenings.  The  amusements  include  con- 
certs, pantomimes,  gymnastic  feats,  and  other  performances. 
A  freemasons'  lodge  was  founded  in  1870,  the  buikliDg 
being  erected  after  the  designs  of  Tvede. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  there  are  numeroai 
places  of  public  resort, — ^the  most  important  being  Fred- 
eriksbeig,  with  its  royd  palace,  its  park,  and  its  loologicsl 
gardens,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  old  west  gate, 
and  the  Dyrehave  about  six  miles  to  the  north,  with  iti 
fine  forest  of  beech  and  oak. 

Tradi. — Copenhagen  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
commercial  centre  of  Denmark ;  its  local  industries  sad 
iu  foreign  trade  are  both  making  rapid  advances.  At  the 
commencement  of  1872,  500  merchant  vessels  of  about 
51,000  tons  burden  belonged  to  the  port.  The  harbor  is 
liirge  and  commodious,  and  by  the  aid  of  canals,  lane 
venels  can  come  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  TBe 
entrance  is  commanded  by  the  powerful  batteries  of  Ti^ 
kroner,  Provesten,  and  Sextos.  The  principal  imports  srs 
timber,  pitch,  and  tar,  chiefly  from  ISorway  and  Sweden; 
flax,  hemp,  masts,  sailcloth,  and  cordase  from  Bosoa* 
tobacco  from  America;  wines  and  brandy  from  France: 
coal,  earthenware,  iron,  steel,  and  salt  from  England ;  and 
West  India  produce.  The  principal  exports  are  oora, 
rape-seed,  butter,  cheese,  bee^  pork,  horsesi  cattle,  wool, 
hides,  skins,  bones,  and  grain-spirits. 

There  are  extensive  cloth  and  calico  factories,  fouDdries, 
and  iron-works,  as  well  as  breweries,  distillerio,  tanneries, 
sugar-refineries,  lime-works,  and  tobacco-factories.  Piano- 
fortes, clocks,  watches,  surgical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  porcelain  are  among  its  other  productions.  The 
royal  China  factory  is  celebrated  for  its  models  of  Thor- 
waldsen's  works  in  biscuit  China.  Among  institotioiii 
for  the  furthering  of  commerce,  the  most  important  besides 
the  Exchange  are  the  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,190,000,  Oie  Private  Bank,  the  Industrial,  the  Apioal- 
tunl,  and  the  Commercial.  A  lar^  Industrial  Exhioitioo 
was  held  in  1872 ;  and  the  building,  which  is  situated  at 
the  western  side  of  the  town  near  the  railway  station,  ii 
intended  to  be  permanent.  The  population  of  Copenhagen 
in  1769  was  9^571;  in  1801,  10(l975*ia  1831  119^; 
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in  1840, 120,819;  in  1845,  126,787;  in  1850,  129,695;  in 
I860, 155,143 ;  and  in  1870,  184,291.  In  th«  last  year  the 
number  of  females  was  96,965,  and  that  of  males  89,326 : 
there  were  3145  Jews,  1092  Catholics,  220  Baptists,  and 
172  Mormons.  Indudiny^  the  suburb^  the  population  in 
1876  was  estimated  at  233,000. 

Bitiorjf. — The  first  mention  of  Copenhagen  in  Danish  his- 
lorj  belongs  to  the  year  1037,  when  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  took  advantage  of  the  absenoe  of  Canute  in  England  to 
Bttaek  hie  kingdom.  It  is  ealled  merely  the  Htffh  or  Haven ; 
and  it  was  still  only  a  fishing  village  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
12th  eentniy,  when  Vaidemar  I.  presented  that  part  of  the 
island  to  Axel  Hvide,  renowned  in  Danish  history  as  Absalon, 
bishop  ef  Roekilde^  and  afterwards  arohbishop  of  Land.  In 
1166,  or  shortly  after,  this  prelate  ereoted  a  eastle  on  the  spot 
where  the  Christiansborg  palaoe  now  stands,  and  the  building 
WM  ealled  after  him  Azel-huns.  The  settlement  gradually  be- 
same  a  great  resort  for  merohants,  and  thus  aoquired  the  name 
whieh,  in  a  oorrupted  form,  it  still  bears,  of  KaupmannahSfti, 
^Sbmannshavn,  or  Portus  Mereatorum,  as  it  is  translated  by 
8azo  Orammatieus.  Bishop  Absolon  bestowed  the  eastle  and 
village,  with  the  lands  of  Amager,  on  the  see  of  Roskilde ;  and 
Bishop  Briandsen  granted  the  little  eommnnity  mnnieipal  rights 
and  privileges,  whieh  were  eonfirmed  and  augmented  in  1284 
by  Kmg  Brio  Qlypping.  Meanwhile  its  prosperity  was  eheoked 
by  an  attaek  by  the  people  of  Liibeok,  in  1248,  and  by  another 
ea  the  nart  of  Prinoe  Yarimar  of  Riga  in  1259.  In  1306  it 
BSBsgea  to  repel  the  Norwegians,  but  in  1362,  and  again  in 
1368,  it  was  eaptared  by  the  opponents  of  Vaidemar  Atterdag. 
In  the  following  eentury  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Han- 
seatie  League,  which  was  jealous  of  its  rivalry,  but  their  in- 
vasion was  frustrated  by  Queen  Philippe.  Various  attempts 
vere  made  by  snceessive  kings  to  obtain  the  town  from  the  see 
of  Boskllde,  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  Roysl  residenoe;  but 
It  was  not  till  1443  that  the  transferenoe  was  effected,  and  Co- 
penhagen beeame  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  From  1523  to 
1524  it  held  out  for  Christian  II.  against  Frederick  I. ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  year's  siege  that  it  yielded  in  1536  to  ChVistian 
IIL  From  1658  to  1660  it  was  unsuccessfully  beleaguered  by 
Cherles  Gnstavns  of  Sweden ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
rewarded  by  various  privileges  for  its  gallant  defence.  In  1660 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  treaty  which  concluded  the  Swedish  war 
of  Frederick  III.  In  1700  it  was  hombarded  by  the  united 
fieets  of  Bngland,  Holland,  and  Sweden ;  in  1728  a  conflagra- 
tion destroyed  1640  houses  and  five  churches;  another  in  1794 
consumed  the  Christiansborg;  and  a  third  in  1795  laid  waste 
943  hoosee,  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  Town  House. 
In  1801  the  Danish  fieet  was  destroyed  in  the  roadstead  by  the 
Bnglish  under  Nelson ;  and  in  1807  the  city  was  bombarded  by 
the  British  army  under  Lord  Cathcart,  and  saw  the  destruction 
of  the  university  buildings,  its  principal  church,  and  numerous 
other  edifioes.  In  1853  it  lost  4100  of  its  population  from 
cholera. 

OOPEBNICUS,  or  Eoppbbniok,  Nioolattb  (147S- 
1543)^  was  bom  on  the  19th  Februaiy,  1473,  at  Thorn  in 
PrasBUL  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Cracow,  had  settled 
as  a  wholesale  trader.  His  mother,  Barbel  Watzelrode, 
wss  the  daaghter  of  a  well-to-do  merchant.  The  education 
of  Nicolaas,  whose  fsther  died  early,  was  undertaken  by 
his  uncle  Lukas  Watselrode,  subsequently  (1489)  bishop 
of  Enneland.  After  a  oonrse  of  instruction  at  the  school  in 
Thorn,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cracow  in  1491,  and 
daring  ibar  years  studied  mathematical  sdenoe  under  AI  bert 
BrudMwski,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  painting.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  repaired  to  Bologna,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  Dominioo  HCaria  Novarra,  professor  of 
sstronomy  there.  He  next  spent  some  years  at  Padua, 
whereu  in  addition  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  appliea 
himself  to  medicine,  in  which,  in  1499,  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor.  In  1500  he  wss  at  Bome,  enjoying  the  friend- 
shii|  of  the  astronomer  Begiomontanus,  and  fulfilling  with 
distinction  the  duties  of  a  chair  of  mathematics.  Copernicus 
had  already  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  chapter 
of  Frauenburg,  at  which  place  he  appears  to  have  taken  up 
his  abode  in  1503.  His  time  was  now  engaged  in  clerical 
work,  in  ^ving  gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  poor,  and, 
though  with  but  a  slender  stock  of  instruments,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies.  The  house  which  he 
occupied  at  Allenstein  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  the  perfora- 
tions which  he  made  in  the  walls  of  his  chamber  in  order 
to  observe  the  passage  of  the  stars  across  the  meridian ; 
also  the  remains  of  an  hydraulic  machine,  similar  to  that 
at  Marly,  which  he  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  water  of  a  rivulet  for  the  supply  of  Frauenburg. 

By  his  bishop  and  feUow-canons  Copernicus  was  em- 
ployed in  defenoing  their  rights  and  privileges  against  the 


encroachments  of  the  Teutonic  knights  j  and  when  sent  as 
a  de{)uty  to  the  diet  of  (Jrodno,  he  busied  himself  in  con- 
sidering the  means  of  improving  the  corrupt  coinage,  and 
wrote  a  paper  on  that  subject,  which  was  placed  among  the 
archives  or  the  diet.  Copernicus  sought  by  a  comparative 
study  of  the  various  astronomical  systems  of  the  ancients 
to  evolve  from  them  a  single  svstem,  at  once  simple  and 
consistent.  According  to  the  nypothesis  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Mercury  and  Venus  revolved  round  the  sun. 
which  itself,  with  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  moved  rouna 
the  earth.  Appollonius  of  Perga  chose  the  sun  as  the 
common  centre  of  all  the  planetary  motions,  but  held  that, 
like  the  moon,  it  turned  round  about  the  earth.  The  prin- 
cipal Pythafforean  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
the  sun  ss  the  centre  of  the  universe,  about  which  the  earth 
{performed  a  circuit.  Nicetas,  Heraclides,  and  others  as- 
signed a  central  position  to  the  earth,  but  supposed  it  to 
have  a  motion  of  rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produced 
the  phenomena  of  the  risine  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and 
the  alternations  of  day  and  night.  Philolaus  removed 
the  earth  from  the  centre  of  his  system,  and  conceived  it  to 
have  not  only  an  axial  rotation,  but  also  an  independent 
annual  revolution  round  the  sun.  From  the  vanous  ill- 
founded  and  unshapely  theories  of  his  predecessors  Coper- 
nicus obtained  the  material  for  erecting  a  solid  and  imposing 
structure — ^the  system  with  which  his  name  is  connected. 
This  was  expounded  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  Orhiwn 
OoBlettium  RevoluliomlmB  LSbri  VLy  the  preparation  of  which 
occupied  its  author  from  about  1507  to  1530.  This  work 
Copernicus  long  delayed  bringing  before  the  world,  being 
content  to  defer  for  a  while  the  popular  outcry  against 
himself,  which,  as  a  setter-forth  of  truths  hitherto  unlmown 
to  science  and  as  an  impugner  of  the  rights  of  time-honored 
dogmatism,  he  must  be  prepared  to  endure.  At  length, 
however,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  he 
permitted  the  publication  of  the  book,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Pope  Paul  III. ;  in  order,  ss  he  says,  that  he  might  not 
be  accused  of  seeking  to  shun  the  judgment  of  enlightened 
men,  and  that  the  authority  of  his  Holiness,  if  he  approved 
of  it,  might  protect  him  from  the  baleful  tooth  of  calumny. 
The  worlT was  jjrinted  at  Nuremberg,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Bfaeticus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Copernicus. 
The  impression  had  just  been  completea,  when  Copernicus, 
who  haa  all  his  life  enioyed  perfect  health,  was  attacked 
with  dysentery,  folio wea  aumost  immediately  by  a  paralysis 
of  the  right  siae,  with  loss  of  memory,  and  obscuration  of 
the  understanding.  For  some  time  he  lingered,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  only  a  few  hours  before  he  expired,  a 
oopy^  of  his  work  sent  bv  Bheticus  arrived,  and  was  placied 
in  his  hands.  He  toucned  it,  and  seemed  conscious  what 
it  was ;  but  after  regarding  it  for  an  instant,  he  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  insensibilitv,  which  soon  terminated  in  death. 
He  died  on  the  24th  Majr,  1543,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
His  tomb,  which  is  not  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other 
canons  of  Frauenburg,  was  in  1581  adorned  with  a  Latin 
epitaph  by  the  Polish  Bishop  Cromer.  In  1830  a  statue 
of  Copernicus,  by  Thorwaldsen,  was  placed  in  the  Oasimir 
Palace  at  Warsaw ;  and  in  1853  another  monument  to  him, 
by  Tieck,  was  erected  at  Thorn. 

The  first  formal  exposition  of  the  theories  of  Copemious  in  oon- 
tradistinotion  to  the  notions  which  had  hithertoprevailed,  was  a 
letter  published  by  Rhetious,  and  entitled  Ad.  Clar.  F.  d,  Sehon- 
erum  de  Lihri*  Btvolutionum  eruditiu.  Viri  et  MathemoHei  «k- 
esllentitt.  Rev.  DoetorU  Nieolai  Gopemiei  Torunnm,  Canonici 
Warmietuit,  per  quemdam  juvenem  Mathematicte  eludiontnif  Nor 
ratio  prima.  Dantsio,  1540,  4to ;  reprinted  with  a  eulogium, 
at  Basel,  1541, 8vo.  The  works  of  Copernicus  are— 1.  De  Orhium 
CoeUeHum  Bevolviionibua  Libri  VI.,  Nuremberg,  1543,  small 
folio;  reprinted  at  Basel  in  1566,  with  the  letter  of  Rhetious, 
and  also  included  in  the  Aetranomia  Inetaurata  of  Nicolas 
Muler,  Amsterdam,  1617  and  1640,  4to;  2.  A  treatise  on  trig- 
onometry, with  table  of  sines,  entitled  De  Lateribue  et  AnguUe 
TWan^ttlorum,  Wittenberg,  1542,  4to;  3.  Theophylaetici  Scho- 
laetiei  Simocatta  Epietolm  moralee,  ruralee,  et  amatorim  eum 
vereione  Latina,  In  1521,  Copemious  presented  to  the  states  of 
his  provinces  his  work  on  money ;  and  there  are  several  manu- 
script treatises  of  his  in  the  library  of  the  bishopric  of  Warmia. 

The  life  of  Copemious  has  been  treated  of  by  the  following 
authors  z—Gassendi  (Paris,  1654);  Sniadeski  (Warsaw,  1803); 
Westphal  (Constance,  1822);  Percy  (Paris,  1824);  CsynskI 
(Paris,  1846);  Ssyrma  (Lend.,  1846);  Prowe  Thorn,  1852- 
55-00-65) ;  Ssule  (Warsaw,  1855) ;  and  Bomenieo  Berti,  in  Go- 
pemieo  e  le  Vieende  del  Siettma  OopemicoMO  in  Italia  (Home 
1876).    See  Astbosomt. 
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OOPIAFO,  an  inland  town  of  Chili,  capital  of  the  prov- 
inoe  of  Atacama,  is  citnated  on  a  atream  of  the  same 
name  aboat  35  miles  from  the  sea,  in  27^  86^  a  lat.,  7QP  23' 
W.  Icng.  The  streets  of  the  town,  which  was  founded  in 
1784  by  Count  Jos^  de  Manso,  are  straight  and  wide,  with 
side  pavements ;  but  the  houses  are  low  and  of  timber,  ex- 
cepting in  the  streets  Chafiarcillo  and  Atacama,  where  ther 
are  built  with  more  elegance  and  of  more  solid  material 
The  princiiMd  square  is  403  feet  on  each  side,  with  flowers 
and  snrubs  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  rows  of  shady  pep- 
per trees ;  while  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  is  an  avenue 
52  feet  broad  and  half  a  mile  long  with  four  rows  of  willow 
trees.  Copiapo  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  of  Cal- 
den^  50  miles  westward,  and  with  the  surrounding  neat 
mimng  districts,  to  which  it  owes  its  importance.  From 
its  situation  in  one  of  the  driest  re^ons  or  America,  water 
is  scarce,  and  the  stream  Copiapo  is  all  utilised  before  it 
reaches  the  sea.    Population,  11^000. 

COPLEY,  John  Siholbton  (1737-1816),  historical 
painter,  was  bom  of  Irish  parents  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  self-educated,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  a  portrait-painter  in  his  native  city.  The  germ  of 
his  reputation  in  England  was  a  little  picture  of  a  bov 
and  squirrel,  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1760. 
In  1774  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  in  1775  came  to 
England.  In  1777  he  was  admitted  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy :  in  1783  he  was  made  Academician  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  hb  most  famous  picture,  the  Death  of  Chatham, 
popularised  immediately  by  Bartolossi's  elaborate  engrav- 
ing ;  and  in  1790  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait 
picture  of  the  defence  of  Gibraltar.  The  Death  of  Major 
Pierson,  now  in  the  national  collection,  also  deserves  men- 
don.  Copley's  numerous  other  works  are  little  esteemed, 
being  feeble  and  lifeless  in  drawing,  and  cold  and  dull  in 
color.    His  powers  appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  his 

Eortraits.  He  was  the  &ther  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lynd- 
urst    See  Lykdhtjbst. 

COPPER  is  a  metal  which  has  been  known  to  and  used 
hj  the  human  race  from  the  most  remote  periods.  Its  alloy 
with  tin  (bronze)  was  the  first  metallic  compound  in  com- 
mon use  Dy  mankind,  and  .so  extensive  and  characteristic 
was  its  employment  at  an  early  stage  in  pre-historic  times 
that  the  epoch  is  known  in  ardueological  chronology  as 
the  Bronae  Age.  Metallic  relics  of  that  age  in  the  form  of 
arms,  ornaments,  and  domestic  implements  are  still  very 
abundant.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  the  metal  and 
its  alloys  were  indifferently  known  as  x^'^^  uid  en.  A&  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  Roman  supply  was  chiefly  drawn  from 
Cyprus,  it  came  to  be  termed  cu  eyprt«m,  which  was  gradual- 
ly shortened  to  eypruMfi,  and  corrupted  into  eu^pmun^  whence 
comes  our  copper,  the  French  cimrs,  and  the  German  kupfer. 

Copper  (chemically,  Ovi/prum,  Cu)  is  a  brilliant  metal  of 
a  peculiar  red  color,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all 
others  excepting,  perhapi^  titanium.  The  atomic  weight 
of  copper  is  63*3,  and  its  specific  gravity  varies  between 
8'91  and  8*95,  according  to  the  treatment  to  which  it  may 
have  been  subjected.  It  takes  a  brilliant  polish,  is  in  a 
high  degree  malleable  and  ductile,  and  in  tenacity  it  only 
falls  short  of  iron,  exceedinj^  in  that  quality  both  silver  and 
gold.  By  different  authorities  its  melting  point  is  stated 
at  from  1000^  C.  to  1398^  a  In  electric  conductivity  it 
stands  next  to  silver ;  the  conducting  power  of  silver  being 
eoual  to  100,  that  of  perfectly  pure  copper  is  given  by 
Matthiessen  as  96*4  at  13^  C.  On  solidifying  from  its 
molten  condition  it  expands.  Copper  is  not  affected  by 
exposure  in  dry  air,  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere  it  becomes 
coated  with  green  carbonate.  When  heated  or  rubbed  it 
emits  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor. 

Copper,  according  to  Walchner,  is  as  widely  distributed 
in  nature  as  iron,  and  occurs  in  all  soils,  and  ferruginous 
mineral  waters  and  ores.  It  has  been  discovered  in  sea- 
weed ;  in  the  blood  of  certain  Cephalopoda  and  Ascidia, 
and  of  a  species  of  Limtdiu;  in  straw,  hay,  ^gs,  dieese, 
meat,  and  other  food-stuffi;  in  the  liver  ana  kidneyi^  and, 
in  traces,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  other  animals:  it  has 
also  been  shown  by  Church  to  exist  to  the  extent  of  5*9  per 
cent  in  turacin,  Uie  coloring-matter  of  the  wing-feathers 
of  the  Turaoo.  The  ores  containing  copper  in  sufficient 
proportion  to  render  its  extraction  economically  practicable 
are  numerous.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently  native,  some- 
times in  very  great  masses,  as  on  the  south  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  pieces  of  150  tons  weight  have  sometimes 
been  obtained,    i^ative  copper  most  frequently  occurs  in 


masses  of  irr^[ular  form  in  rocky  fissures,  and  ofleo  cr^s- 
tallised.  The  principal  ores  of  copper  are  OtqtnUf  IM^ 
eonds,  McJaehiU,  CheatffUte,  AtaocamU^  CkrymooUa,  CkakodiL 
Chahopyrite,  Erubeteiie,  and  TebraMdrite.  Cuprite,  or  red 
oxide  of  copper,  Cu,0,  is  a  mineral  which  crystalUses  in 
the  cubic  system,  and  contains  88*78  of  metal.  It  oocun 
in  most  cupriferous  mines,  bat  never  by  itself  in  Isibb 
quantities.  Melaoonite,  or  black  oxide  of  copper,  CaO, 
contains,  when  purcL  79*85  of  the  metal.  It  was  formerly 
largely  worked  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  is  abun- 
dant in  some  of  the  mines  of  Tennessee  and  the  MissisBlppi 
valley.  Malachite,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper,  Cu(X)„ 
Cu(IlO)s,  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  ore  containing  about 
56  per  cent,  of  the  metal;  it  is  obtained  in  very  large  quan- 
tities from  South  Australia.  Siberia,  and  other  localities. 
Frequently  intermixed  with  the  ^^reen  carbonate  is  the 
blue  carbonate  of  copper,  chessylite  or  azurite,  2CuO0^ 
Cu(HO),,  an  ore  containing  when  pure  55*16  per  cent  cif 
the  metal.  It  was  formerly  characteristic  of  Cheny,  near 
Lyons.  Atacamite  is  a  hydrated  ox^chloride  of  copper, 
occurring  chiefly  in  Chili  and  Peru ;  it  crystallises  in  the 
rhombic  system.  Chrysooolla  is  a  hydratea  silicate  of  cop- 
per, CuSiO„  2H,0,  containing  in  the  pure  state  30  per  cent, 
of  the  metal ;  it  is  an  abundant  ore  in  Chili,  Wisoondo, 
and  Missouri.  The  sulphur  compounds  of  copper  9i% 
however,  the  most  valuable  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
Chalcodte,  redruthite,  copper:glance,  or  vitreous  copper,  it 
a  sulphide,  Cu^,  contaimng  very  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
copper.  Copper  pyrites,  or  cnalcopyrite,  a  sulpnide  of  cop- 
per and  iron,  CuFeS|,  crystallises  m  the  pyramidal  STstem 
and  contains  34*6  per  cent  of  copper  when  pure ;  but  many 
of  the  ores,  such  as  those  worked  specially  by  wet  prooeaBes 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  sulphide 
of  iron,  contain  less  than  5  per  cent  of  copper.^  Cornish 
ores  are  almost  entirely  pvritous;  and  indeed  it  is  from 
such  ores  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  copper  is 
extracted  throughout  the  world.  In  C£>mwall  copper  lodes 
usually  run  east  and  west  They  occur  both  in  the  kSlag 
or  clay-slate,  and  in  the  ^rowon  or  granite.  Embescite^ 
bomite,  or  horseflesh  ore  is  a  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron 
much  richer  in  copper  than  the  ordinary  pyrites,  and  con- 
taining 56  or  57  or,  according  to  the  formula  FeCu^i  62*5 
per  cent  of  copper.  Tetrahedrit^  fahlerz,  or  grey  copper, 
a  sulphide  crystallizing  in  the  cubical  system,  contains  from 
30  to  48  per  cent  of  copper,  with  aisenic^  antimony,  iron, 
and  sometimes  zinc^  silver,  or  mercuxy.  The  numeroui 
other  compounds  of  copper  have  more  interest  from  a 
mineralogical  than  frvm  a  metallurgical  point  of  view. 

Copper  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  two  principal  method^ 
whicn  may  be  denominated— (1)  the  pyro-metalluigicsl  or 
dry  method,  and  (2)  the  hydro-metallurgical  or  wet  method; 
and  a  small  proportion  of  metallic  copper  is  procured  by 
(3)  the  electro-roetalluiipcal  method. 

The  methods  of  working  vary  aooording  to  the  nature  of 
the  ores  treated  and  local  circumstances.  The  dr^r  method, 
or  ordinary  smelting,  cannot  be  profitably  pracnaed  with 
ores  containing  less  than  4  per  cent  of  copper,  for  which 
and  for  still  poorer  ores  the  wet  process  is  prefenred. 

Skei^tiko. — In  Great  Britain  ordinarycopper  smeltii^ 
IS  almost  entirely  centred  at  Swansea  in  Walel^  although  it 
is  also  practised  in  Lancashire.  The  processes  there  em- 
ployed for  extractinp^  copper  are  techmcally  known  as  the 
"  English  method,"  m  contradistinction  to  numerous  other 
modified  processes  adopted  at  Continental  and  other  foreign 
smelting  centres.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Eng- 
lish method  as  conducted  at  Swansea. 

The  ores  are  divided  by  the  smelter  into  two  general 
classeo — ^those  containins  sulphur,  and  those  having  little 
or  no  sulphur.  The  former  are  subdivided  according 
as  they  contain  much  silica,  iron  pyrites,  tin,  arsenic,  Ac^ 
or  a  ItLTger  or  smaller  quantity  of  copper.  The  object  of 
this  classification  of  ores  in  the  yard  is  to  enable  the  opeiar 
tive  smelter  to  make  up  a  constant  working  mixture^  having 
the  following  characters: — 

1.  The  copper  present  is  not  under  9  nor  above  14  per  eeni; 
if  under  the  rormer  it  would  be  unprofltably  poor;  ir  over  the 
latter,  the  slags  would  have  a  tendenoy  to  retain  eopper,  cre- 
ating a  loss. 

2.  After  being  ealoined  for  an  ordinary  length  of  tSme^  it  will 
f^se  easily  without  the  necessity  of  addmg  fiuz,  giving  a  dean 
and  easily  fused  slag. 

S.  The  mat  or  coarse  metal  obtained  from  toAtm  oontafaii  if 
nearly  as  possible  30  per  cent  of  copper. 
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4.  The  mtxtare  do«f  mot  oontatn  orei  b^yiiig  impurities  eal- 
Mlatad  to  Bftke  tlM  ooppcr  of  too  low  a  quality. 

lliere  is  no  definite  or  fixed  rnle  to  guide  the  smelter  in 
flien  djMBifications,  except  a  practised  eye  in  distinguishing 
the  diaracter  of  ores,  and  the  report  of  the  assayer. 

L  CUdnaium  qf  the  Oret.— The  mixture  of  ores  being 
selected  according  to  these  rules,  it  is  carried  to  hoppers  on 
the  top  of  a  laive  reverberatory  furnace,  termed  the  caldn- 
ing  famaoe,  ana  is  then  let  down  into  the  hearth,  where, 
after  drying  a  little,  it  is  spread  equally  over  the  bottom, 
and  coyered  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  inches.  The  quan- 
tity of  ore  put  in  varies,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  fur- 
nace^ fiwn  3  tons  to  4  tons.  The  &e  of  the  furnace  is  kept 
low  at  first ;  after  two  or  three  hours  the  ore  on  the  sur&ce 
becomes  Tisibly  red.  and  the  heat  is  gradually  increased  to 
a  yellow  red ;  but  this  heat  penetrates  to  the  depth  of  only 
about  2  inches,  consequently  the  ore  has  to  be  stirred  and 
tuned  over  by  means  of  long  iron  paddles  every  hoo]^  so 
as  to  expose  a  new  surfiMse  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  nre. 
Tbe  calcination  lasts  f;enerally  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  the  length  of  time  bein^  dependent  on  the  propor^ 
tions  of  silica  and  sulphide  of  iron  in  the  charge.  Calcin- 
ing funaoes  are  now  very  commonly  provided  with  Sie- 
metis  regenerators  and  heated  with  gas.  The  following 
diai^p^es  take  place: — ^the  sulphur  is  partly  burned  off, 
forming  salphnrous  and  sulphuric  adds,  ana  partly  vola- 
tilised m  the  free  state ;  arsenic  is  volatilised  and  oxidized ; 
and  part  of  the  copper  and  iron  lose  sulphur  and  combine 
with  oxygen,  forming  oxides. 

When  the  ore  is  sufficiently  calcined,  it  is  let  down  into 
the  cute  or  vaults  beneath,  by  openings  in  the  fioor.  Water 
is  added  to  the  hot  ore  in  the  cube  to  prevent  dust  and 
assist  further  oxidation ;  the  ore  is  then  removed  to  a  yard, 
and  there  stored  up,  ready  for  the  fusing  furnace.  The  fol- 
lowing analvsis  of  ore,  before  and  after  calcining,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place : — 


Balbro  CalcliiMtion. 

Copper 12*3 

Iron 32-7 

Salphur 31*0 

8Uic» 24*0 

lOOM} 


After  Calcination. 

Copper 12*2 

Iron 22-7 

Oxide  of  Iron 18*5 

Sulphur  16*2 

SiUoa 80*4 

100*0 


II.  Aston  </  Oaleined  Ores.— The  next  operation  is  the 
ibiing  of  the  calcined  ore.  which  is  done  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace^  termed  an  ore-tusing  furnace,  fitted  also  with  a 
hopper  on  the  top  for  charging  it.    The  charge  consists  of 

From  25  to  30  owt.  of  oaloined  oro ; 

From    7  to   0  owt  of  sharp  or  metal  ilag  from  operation  lY . ; 

From    2  to   8  ewt.  oobbing.^ 

When  the  charse  is  let  down  into  the  furnace  it  is  spread 
eqnallv  over  the  bottom,  the  doors  are  all  closed,  every  air- 
hole is  stopped  with  day,  and  the  heat  of  tne  furnace 
increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

After  about  five  hours'  firing,  when  the  furnace  has 
reached  a  white  heat»  the  door-plate  is  removed,  and  a  long 
iron  rake  passed  through  the  contents  to  make  sure  that 
the  whole  is  perfectly  fined.  This  being  the  case,  the  work- 
man begins  tne  operation  of  akmmingf  that  is,  drawing  off* 
the  slag,  which  floats  on  the  surfiace  of  the  mat,  and  re- 
moving It  at  the  front  door.  When  the  surface  is  skimmed, 
the  common  practice  u  to  let  down  a  second  charge  of  ore, 
and  to  fuse  and  skim  in  the  same  manner,  before  tapping 
the  fitmaoe  to  let  out  the  metal  or  mat,  which  is  generally 
tapped  into  large  pits  of  water,  and  so  granulated.  These 
pits  are  from  6  to  8  feet  deep,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  square, 
and  into  them  a  perforated  box  is  lowered,  which  receives 
the  charge  of  metal,  and  is  raised  bv  a  crane  or  pulley. 
The  metal  is  then  removed  to  a  yard  for  the  next  opera- 
tion. This  mat  is  termed  granulated  eoane  metal.  In 
many  cases  the  coarse  metal  is  first  run  into  moulds  and 
subsequently  crushed  for  the  next  operation. 

The  average  composition  of  good  coarse  metal  is  given 
by  le  Play  as 

Copper  83*7 

Sufplmr 2»*2 

Iron. •  83'8 

Foreign  metals » 2*0 

Slag,  meohanically  mixed.. JL^} 

99*6 

I  Gobbing  is  the  name  td^en  to  broken  pieces  of  old  brlcka  and 
bottoms  or  flournaoes  that  have  absorbed  eepper. 


That  of  the  slag  or  seorim  is 

Silioa,  mixed  and  combined. 60*5 

Protoxide  of  iron 28'5 

Alomina,  Lime,  Ac 11*0 

1000 

III.  Oalcination  of  Ooamt  Meicd. — This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  the  calcination  of  the  ore. 
The  chaige  of  metal,  which  is  about  4  tons,  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  or  so.  It  is 
put  in  through  the  hoppers  fitted  upon  the  top  of  the  fiir- 
naoe,  as  described  for  the  ore.  The  coarse  metal  bttne 
easily  fused,  great  care  is  required  not  to  raise  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  too  high,  otherwise  the  metal  will  cake,  and  by 
adhering  to  the  bricks  will  prove  prejudicial  both  to  the 
calcination  and  to  the  furnace.  When  the  charge  is  let  into 
the  furnace,  it  is  slowly  brought  to  a  visible  red,  which 
during  the  next  fourteen  hours  is  gradually  increased  to  a 
bright  red  heat  Thb  temperature  is  continued  until  the 
charge  has  been  altogether  twenty-four  hours  in  the  fumaccL 
when  it  is  let  down  through  the  bottom  into  the  cube,  ana 
water  is  thrown  upon  it 

The  following  analyses  give  an  average  result  of  the 
changes  effected  in  this  operation : — 


Metal  put  intu  Calclner. 

Copper 32 

Iron... 89 

Sulphur 25 

Other  materialB  and  logs......    4 

100 


Metal  after  Calcination. 

Copper. 88 

Iron 88 

Sulphur 18 

Oxygen,  Ac JL8 

100 


lY.  Funon  ef  Ocddned  Coarse  MeUd, — In  this  operation 
the  charge  for  an  ordinary-eised  furnace  of  8  feet  by  18 
feet  is — 

25  cwt.  of  calcined  metal ; 

5  to  7  cwt  Blag  from  the  roaster  and  refinery  furnaces ; 
2  to  3  owt  of  cobbing. 
In  this  mixture  the  oxide  of  iron  is  in  excess  in  relation 
to  the  silica,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more  easily  fused 
than  the  ore ;  but  the  reactions  which  take  place  are  sim- 
ilar :  the  silica  and  oxide  of  iron  combine  to  form  slag, 
which  fioats  upon  the  surface  of  the  mat  and^  has  to  be 
skimmed  ofi)  after  which  the  mat  is  tapped  out  into  sand- 
moulds.  Two  charges  are  generally  fused  before  the  metal 
is  tapped  out  This  mat  is  termed  hive  fnelal  from  its  being 
of  a  slate-blue  color;  the  scoria  is  termed  sharp  stag,  from 
its  containing  an  excess  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  being  conse- 
quently used  as  a  fiux  for  fusing  the  ore  in  operation  II. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  good  blue  metal  4n<* 
sharp  slag : — 


Sharp  Slag. 

Oxide  of  iron /  58 

Oxide  of  oopper  ....•••..    2 
SUica,  Ac J5 

100 


BlueMetaL 

Copper. 58*8 

Sulphur 20*6 

Iron 12*6 

Insoluble 4*2 

Oxygen  and  loss 8-9 

100*0 
Should  there  be  no  ores  such  as  carbonates  or  oxides  on 
hand  to  smelt,  the  blue  metal,  instead  of  being  tapped  into 
sand-beds  as  described,  is  run  into  pits  of  water  in  the 
same  manner  as  coarse  metal,  and  subjected  to  anothei 
calcination  and  fusion. 

When  oxides  and  carbonates,  such  as  the  Australian  orsL 
are  on  hand,  they  are  generally  fused  with  the  calcined 
coarse  metal,  by  which  means  a  double  advantage  is  ob- 
tained ;  the  excess  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  calcined  metal 
fiuxes  the  silica  of  the  ore  which  has  little  iron,  and  the 
copper  in  the  ore  is  converted  into  cupric  sulphide,  a  con- 
dition necessary  for  reduction  by  the  present  meUiod  of 
smelting.  The  produce  of  this  fusion  is  a  mat  termed 
pimpled  or  v>kUe  metal,  from  its  having  small  rough  g^ran- 
ules  on  the  surface  of  the  ingots.  The  average  composition 
of  this  metal  is — 

Copper -  T8 

Sulphur 18 

Iron 2 

Silica _J 

100 

The  composition  of  the  slag  from  this  operation  is  veiT 

variable ;  it  always  contains  copper,  and  has  to  be  remelted. 

V.  .Boosttfi^.— This  oi>eration  has  been  often  identified 

with  calcining,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distinct    The 

routing  diffe™  from  U»e  fi«m^.ft««e^bj^^g.p^ 
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opening  in  the  side  for  putting  in  the  charge,  and  it  is  fbr- 
nifihed  with  more  air-holes  in  the  bridge.  The  charge  for 
an  ordinarj-sized  fiimaoe  is  8  tons.  When  the  metal  is 
brought  to  fusion,  the  air>holes  of  the  fbmaoe  are  all 
opened,  and  a  free  current  is  allowed  to  pass  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  fused  mass :  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  then  reg- 
ulated so  as  to  keep  the  charge  in  a  sort  of  semi-fluid  state. 
This  is  continued  for  about  twenty-four  houn^  during 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  the 
iron,  by  uniting  with  silica  and  otlier  matters,  forms  scoria, 
which  is  from  time  to  time  skimmed  off.  When  all  the 
impurities  are  removed,  and  the  mat  or  r^lus  acquires 
the  composition  of  sulphide  of  copper,  Cu^,  then  (except 
when  the  reeulns  has  been  very  rich)  begins  another  oper- 
ation termed  the  second  roasting,  or  roasting  proper,  re- 
quiring other  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  last  roasting, 
when  tne  air-holes  are  opened,  a  brisk  effervescence  ensues 
over  the  surface  of  the  fluid  mass. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  give  rise  to  thb  effer- 
vescence may  be  explained  thus.  The  oxyeen  of  the  air 
combines  in  the  first  place  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur, 
forming  sulphurous  acid.  A  portion  of  the  copper  is  also 
oxidiz^,  to  form  the  sub-oxide,  and  instantly  reacts  upon 
another  portion  of  the  sulphide,  reducing  the  metal.  The 
reactions  are  chemically  represented  thus : — 

2Cu,0 + CujS  -  6Cu + SO,. 

The  process  b  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  exhibits  a  nice 
adaptation  of  principles  to  practice.  The  sponge  renins 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  5,  the  reduced  copper  of  about  8 ; 
so  that  the  copper  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  protected, 
and  a  new  suruoe  of  regulus  becomes  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air. 

If  the  ore  be  pure,  or  if  no  9deU  copper  be  required,  the 
oi)eration  of  roasting  is  continued  until  the  whole  of  the 
copper  b  reduced ;  when  it  b  tapped  out  into  sand-moulds, 
forming  eoane  eoppety  btd  copper^pmipUd  wpfet^  or  lAidertd 
€Ojpfper^  according  to  qualitv.  Tne  term  eoarm  eojpper  b 
applied  occasionally  to  all  these  kinds  except  the  blistered. 
If  the  ingot  sets  with  contraction  and  exhibits  a  smooth 
hollow  surface,  it  b  termed  &ed,  and  generally  indicates  the 
presence  of  otner  metab,  as  tin.  When  the  surface  of  the 
ingot  b  covered  with  pimples,  it  is  termed  pimpUd  copper, 
and  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphur.  When  covered 
with  lar^  scales  of  oxide  of  copper,  it  b  termed  hlitUred; 
but  thb  is  onlv  when  the  copper  u  arood  and  readjr  for  re- 
fining. The  following  analysis  of  blbter  copper  b  given 
by  Le  Play:— 

Copper  08*4 

Iron *7 

Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  Manganese '8 

Tin  and  Arsenic *4 

Sulphar ^ 

•       100-0 

To  make  select  copper,  the  roasting  b  carried  on  until 
about  one-fourth  of  the  copper  in  the  regulus  b  reduced ; 
the  furnace  b  then  tapped,  and  the  reduced  metal  is  ob- 
tained at  the  bottom  of  the  first  and  second  ingots,  or  pigs, 
as  copper  bottoms,  which  contain  most  of  the  metallic  im- 
purities. The  regulus  b  collected  and  ag^n  roasted,  which 
produces  the  purest  metal  the  ordinary  process  of  smelting 
can  give ;  it  b  termed  best  selected, 

VL  B^ing. — In  thb  operation,  the  remainder  of  the 
sulphur  and  foreign  metals  present  in  the  copper  b  re- 
moved, and  the  metal  is  brought  into  a  condition  fit  for 
the  market  The  refining  furnace  b  similar  in  general 
form  to  a  roastins  furnace,  except  that  the  bottom  inclines 
gradually  down  from  all  sides  towards  a  deep  part,  or  well, 
which  b  near  the  end  door.  It  has  also  a  large  door  on 
one  side,  but  neither  opening  in  the  roof  nor  side  tap-hole. 
Siemens's  regenerative  furnace  has  been  very  generally  in- 
troduced for  refinery  purposes.  When  the  copper  b  to  be 
finally  ladled  out  of  the  furnace  the  deep  part,  or  well,  allows 
of  the  ladle  being  dipped  into  the  metal  till  the  last  portions 
are  quite  baled  out  From  6  to  8  tons  of  copper  from  the 
roasting  furnace  are  put  into  the  refinins  furnace,  the  doors 
and  air  holes  of  which  are  closed,  and  the  heat  b  raised 
until  the  metal  is  in  fusion,  when  the  air-holes  are  opened. 
A  short  roasting  is  generally  reouired,  which  b  done  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  tne  scoria  which  collects  b 
cvefully  skimmed  off.  The  separation  of  impurities  b 
liMdiitated  by  occasionally  stirring  the  metal  with  a  rake. 


Some  refiners  throw  pieces  of  green  wood  upon  the  surfao^ 
under  the  impresuon  that  it  assbts  the  escape  of  sulphur. 
The  roastinff  is  continued  until  a  iadleful  of  the  metal  taken 
out  sets  wiw  contraction.  If  the  metal  be  very  ooarBe^  it 
will  set  with  a  surface  having  a  froth v  appearance ;  if  finer, 
it  sets  with  expansion,  first  round  the  eage,  then  sweUinc 
towards  the  centre,  forming  a  little  mound  or  cone,  anS 
occaaionally  boiling  over  and  throwing  up  jets  of  metal, 
forming  a  miniature  volcano.  When  t&e  setting  of  the 
metal  in  the  ladle  b  fiivorable,  the  charge  b  ready  for  the 
operation  of  poUng,  A  quantity  of  charooal  or  anthracite 
coal  b  first  thrown  upon  the  metal  to  prevent  oxidation  bv 
the  air,  and  then  the  end  of  a  large  pole  of  green  wooo, 
generally  of  birch  or  oak,  b  inserted  into  the  mdted 
copper,  and  kept  pressed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  metal, 
which  spurts  and  boib  violently.  Thb  operation,  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent,  consbts  in  the  reduction  of  an  oxide 
or  suboxide.  Since  oxide  of  copper  dissolves  in  metallic 
copper,  as  a  salt  dissolves  in  water  and  makes  it  brittle,  to 
put  pieces  of  wood  or  charcoal  upon  the  surface  would  not 
remove  the  oxygen ;  hence  the  necessity  of  poling,  in  order 
to  bring  the  carbonaceous  matters  into  contact  with  tiM 
dissolved  oxide.  As  the  poline  proceeds  the  rdlner  takes 
from  time  to  time  small  samples  called  assays,  which  he 
hammers  and  breaks  for  examination.  When  the  copper 
reaches  the  proper  ''pitch"  the  assay  bends  without  break- 
ing, and  if  cut  and  broken  the  fracture  b  fibrous,  and  pre- 
sents a  silky  lustre.  When  thb  pitch  b  attained  the  pole 
b  withdrawn,  and  a  quanti^  of  charooal  thrown  upon  the 
surface ;  and,  if  the  copper  is  for  rolling  or  hammering,  a 
little  lead  b  added  to  the  charges  to  insure  toughness. 

In  making  what  is  termed  best  selected  copper,  the  re- 
fining b  penormed  in  the  manner  described,  but  no  lead  is 
added.  Thb  quality  of  copper  b  used  for  the'mann&ctaie 
of  fine  alloys,  such  as  the  best  brass  or  Munts^s  yellow 
metal.  Copper  a  little  over-poled  b  generally  preferred 
for  these  purposes. 

When  the  copper  is  brought  to  the  proper  pitch  by  the 
refining  operation  it  b  ladled  out  into  moulds.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  forms  in  which  British  smelted  copper  is 
usually  cast : — 

Cake,  19  X  12|  X  1|  inches,  weight  1  owt  1  or. 
Tile,     10xl2iX   i      **  "      Iqr.  3Ib. 

Ingot,  11 X    3JxU     "  "      14  to  1«  lb. 

During  the  ladling  out  the  refiner  takes  an  assay  at  short 
intervab,  as  the  metal  b  liable  to  get  out  of  pitchy  or  be- 
come drfff  as  under-poled  copper  is  termed,  in  which  case 
polinff  has  to  be  resumed.  So  much  depends  upon  refin- 
ing, that  the  best  copper  by  a  defect  in  thb  opention  will 
be  rendered  unmarketable. 

A  great  variety  of  improvements  in  copper^meltinghave 
been  proposed  and  patented,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been 
usefully  applied.  Several  modifications  of  the  varioos 
processes  are  also  adopted  to  suit  the  quality  of  the  ores 
and  the  kind  of  copper  to  be  produced.  These  are  all  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  the  smelters  in  dealing  with  the 
materials  at  their  disposal. 

Wet  Pbocbbses.— Several  methods  of  extracting  copper 
by  the  wet  way  have  been  more  or  less  in  practice  at 
various  periods ;  but  it  is  only  of  recent  years  tnat  one  of 
these  has  been  established  on  a  scale  of  great  commercial 
extent  and  importance.  From  a  Yery  early  time  it  has  been 
known  that  the  water  which  drained  from  mines  containing 
pyritous  copper  ores,  and  which  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphide  oi^  copper  contained  some  proportion  of  capric 
sulphate,  yielded  metallic  copper  by  precipitation  in  the 
presence  of  malleable  or  cast  iron.  The  copper  obtained  m 
thb  way  b  known  as  cementation  copper,  and  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites  mines  a  considerable 
amount  of  metallic  copper  has  long  been  so  precipitated. 
The  process  now  very  extensively  adopted  for  treaUng 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites,  and  some  ores  of  similar 
composition  from  other  countries,  b  that  patented  by  Mr. 
William  Henderson  in  1859.  Mr.  Henderson's  process  is 
in  several  essential  particulars  the  same  as  one  patented  m 
1842  by  Mr.  William  Longmaid,  which,  however,  was 
chiefly  designed  for  the  production  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
copper  being  only  a  by-product  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Henderson  b  the  practical  originator  of  the  wet 
process,  which  in  Great  Britain  now  oocupiea  a  most  im- 
portant position  among  metallurgical  industries. 

The  ores  treated  by  the  HendenonjtroceaLare  remark 
Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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ably  ooofttnt  in  character,  and  the  following  maj  be  taken 
ii  repreaenting  their  average  oompoeition : — 

Bvlphor 4000 

Iron 43-66 

Copper 8'20 

Leikd 093 

Anenie 0-47 

Zinc „..,    0-35 

Lime^  with  traces  of  lilTer,  gold,  Ao 2-60 

100-00 
The  pjritea  is  firat  employed  by  alkali  manufactarera  and 
other  conaumen  of  aalphoric  acid  as  a  aoarce  of  that  aub- 
rtanoe,  in  burning  for  which  the  ore  loeea  about  30  per 
cent,  of  ita  weight  It  is  thia  bamt  pyritea  which  forma 
the  raw  material  of  the  prooeaa.  The  varioua-  atagea  it 
undexgoea  are  briefly  aa  under. 

I.  Urinding, — ^The  burnt  ore,  aa  received  from  the  add 
bnmera  la  firat  mixed  with  about  15  per  cent  of  common 
salt,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder  bv  paaaing  it  between  a 
pair  of  heavv  caat-iron  rolle.  Aa  the  amount  of  aulphur 
left  in  the  Dumt  ore  ia  apt  to  vary,  it  ia  neoeaaary  to 
ascertain  ita  proportion  in  each  parcel  of  burnt  pyritea. 
When  the  aulphur  falla  short  of  the  proportion  neceaaary 
for  effecting  the  decompoeition  which  followa,  a  sufficient 

Soantity  of  ''green"  or  unbumed  pyritea  b  added  to  pro- 
uoe  a  proper  balance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anlimur 
has  been  inaufficiently  extracted,  ''dead"  roaated  are  ia 
added. 

II.  Odcination. — ^Thia  operation  is  accomplished  by  sev- 
eral kinda  of  furnaces,  that  used  by  the  Tnarsia  Sulphur 
and  Copper  Companv  beipg  a  large  muffle  or  doee  furnace. 
By  others  a  patent  furnace  with  a  revolving  hearth  and 
mechanical  atirring  arrangement  haa  been  adopted  with 
sood  resulta,  and  aome  nae  open  reverberatory  Aimaoea 
heated  bv  gaa  from  Siemenff'a  generatora.  During  the 
joaatinff  the  mixture  ia  frequently  atirred,  and,  in  the  caae 
of  hana-worked  fumacea,  turned  with  long  rabblea,  and  the 
completion  of  the  operation  ia  aaoertained  by  teat  aaaaya. 
When  the  copper  haa  been  brought  into  a  aoluble  condi- 
tion, the  charge  ia  raked  out  of  the  furnace  and  permitted 
to  cool  under  a  screen  at  ita  mouth.  Bv  the  calcination 
the  auli>hur  in  the  compound  ia  firat  oxidized,  aulphate  of 
sodium  ia  formed,^  and  at  the  aame  time  the  dilorme  from 
the  aodium  chloride  unitea  with  the  copper  to  form  cupric 
chloride.  A  amall  proportion  of  cuprous  chloride  ia  alao 
lonned,  and  apedal  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  extenaive  formation  of  thia  compound,  which  ia 
diasolved  only  with  difficultv.  The  hydrochloric  acid  and 
other  gaaeoua  producta  evolved  during  the  caldnation  are 
oondenaed  aa  '  tower  liquor"  in  ordinary  condenaing  tow- 
en^  and  the  product  ia  uaed  in  the  aubaequent  proceaa  of 
lixiviation. 

III.  iMBwiation. — ^The  caldned  ore  ia  conveyed  to  tightl  v- 
canlked  wooden  tanka,  in  which  it  reoeivea  repeated  wean- 
ing with  hot  water,  tower  liquor,  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
aci<L  till  all  the  aoluble  copper  ia  thereby  extracted.  The 
product  of  the  later  waahinsa  ia  pumped  or  drawn  up  by  a 
modification  of  GifTard'a  injector,  to  aerve  aa  a  first  liouor 
for  aubaequent  chargea  of  the  lixiviating  tanks,  and  no 
solution  under  a  definite  atrength  ia  permitted  to  paaa  on  to 
the  next  atage  in  the  prooeaa.  The  inaoluble  reaidue  in 
the  tanka  conaista  of  "purple  ore,"  an  almoat  pure  ferric 
oxidc^  largdy  uaed  in  '^ fettling"  blast  fumacea,  and  for 
amelung  pnrpoeea ;  beaidea  which  it  ia  available  aa  jewd- 
Wa  roi^e. 

IV.  IreewUaiion. — The  predpitation  of  metallic  copper 
fix>m  the  aolution  of  ita  chloride  ia  accomplished  in  large 
tanka  by  meana  of  metallic  iron  in  the  same  way  that 
cementation  copper  ia  obtained  from  solutions  of  the  sul- 
phate. The  Bolulion  is  run  into  the  tanks,  in  which  there 
are  miacellaneoua  heapa  of  old  malleable  iron ;  the  chlorine 
combined  with  the  copper  unitea  with  the  iron,  and  metal- 
lic copper  in  a  atate  of  fine  division  ia  thrown  down.  The 
completion  of  the  predpitation  ia  aaoertained  by  dippins:  a 
bright  ateel  knife  into  the  solution  in  the  tank,  and  when 
no  deposit  of  copper  covers  the  ated  the  Honor  is  run  ofi* 
and  a  new  chai^^e  conveyed  into  the  tank.  The  tanka  are 
drained  periodically  for  removing  the  predpitate,  which 
k  firat  roughly  aeparated  from  small  pieces  of  iron,  afler 
which  it  18  more  thoroughly  freed  from  iron,  dec.,  by  waah- 
ing  in  water  in  a  rocking  deve  apparatua.  The  predpi- 
tate ao  obtained  ahould  contain  80  per  cent,  of  metallic 
copper,  wiiich  ia  either  smdted  directly  for  blister  copper. 


or  may  be  fused  with  the  white  metal  of  the  ordinary 
smelting  process,  and  subsequently  roasted. 
It  haa  been  found  ponible  to  extract  in  thia  proceaa  with 

Srofit  the  amall  proportiona  of  lead,  diver,  and  gold  which 
panish  pyritea  ia  known  to  contain.  Two  procesaea  are  in 
operation  for  this  purpose — one  deviaed  by  Mr.  F.  Claudet 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  Henderaon,  the  original  patentee 
of  the  wet  proceaa.  The  liquors  from  the  first  three 
waahinga  contain  practically  all  theae  metala,  and  they 
alone  are  treated.  Mr.  Claudet  predpitatea  them  from  the 
aolution  by  meana  of  iodide  of  potasaium.  Mr.  Henderaon 
dilutee  his  solutions  to  from  20^  to  25^  Twaddell,  and  adds 
a  very  weak  solution  of  a  lead  salt,  such  aa  the  acetate,  by 
which  he  obtains  a  cream-colored  predpitate  containing 
about  68  per  cent,  of  lead,  5  or  6  per  cent  of  silver,  and  3 
oz.  of  gold  to  each  ton  of  the  precipitate. 

The  importance  of  the  wet  process  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  although  it  originated  onlv  in  1860, 
already  14,000  tone  of  copper  are  annually  produced  by  it 
in  Great  Britain  alone,  out  of  an  annual  proanction  for  the 
whole  world  estimated  at  from  126,000  to  130,000  tona. 

Alloys  of  Coppeb. — Copper  unitea  with  fiidlity  with 
almoat  all  other  metalsi,  and  a  large  number  of  ita  com- 
pounda  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  arts.  Indeed  , 
copper  ia  much  more  important  and  valuable  aa  a  con- 
atituent  element  in  numeroua  alloys  than  it  ia  aa  pure 
metal.  The  prindpal  alloys  in  which  it  forms  a  leading 
ingredient  are — 1st,  brass;  2d,  bronze;  and  8d,  Oerman 
or  nickd  silver;  and  under  theae  aeveral  heada  their 
reapective  applicationa  and  qualitiea  will  be  found.  Theae 
alloys  are  each  much  diversified  as  regarda  the  relative 
proportiona  of  the  varioua  metala  which  enter  into  their 
conatitution,  and  theae  diflferencea  dmilarly  modify  the 
appearance  and  phydcal  propertiea  of  the  compounda.  In 
this  way  for  practical  purpoaea  they  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
great  number  of  aeparate  metala,  each  poaaeaaed  of  diatinct 
qualitiea  which  fit  it  for  spedal  induatrial  uaea.  The 
following  tables,  compiled  from  varioua  authoritiea,  repre- 
sent the  analyab  of  typical  examplea  of  the  aeveral 
alloya : — 

Table  A. — Oompontion  of  Brau  w  Copper  and  ZmeAUoifi. 


Ooppw. 

«^ 

TiB. 

ITCB. 

uu. 

Roman  coin— Tltni^ 

9606 
86«40 
8300 
70-29 
60*20 
64-00 
62-73 
62-62 

2-71 
12-20 
14-00 
29-26 
88-10 
40-50 
41-18 
24-64 

... 

1-10 
2-00 
017 

... 

... 

2-64 

0-85 
0-80 

1-60 

5.50 

... 

1-00 
0-28 

••. 

4-72 
8-69 

Tombao  or  Talmi  gold 

SUtue  of  Minerva  in  Pari«^ 
English  brass 

Aioh  metal.. 

Rosthom's  sterro-metal 

Shtp-nails,  bad. 

**           good 

Muntz'a  metal,  or  jrellow  sheathing,  consista  of  60  parte 
of  copper  and  40  of  zinc,  but  the  copper  may  vary  from  50 
to  63  per  cent  and  the  zinc  from  50  down  to  37. 


Table  B.--0(mpo9ition  of  BronMe$. 

Onv«. 

Ha. 

BIM. 

LMd. 

1-93 
5-43 
8-66 
5-20 
... 

0-71 

trace. 

12-20 
7-00 

«.« 

••* 
•.. 

1-60 

3-06 
0-42 
... 

Roman  Coin — Domitian... 

"            Diocletian.. 

"            Maxentius.. 
Justinian... 

Ancient  Arrowhead.. 

Common  bell  metal  .•••••... 

98-92 
95-84 
88-72 
84-63 
70-30 
79-90 

88-77 

76-10 
80-50 
60-50 
73-60 
8900 
6515 

1-08 
2-23 
5*85 
6-82 
24-53 
.  20-03 

9-25 

22-30 
19-50 
1815 
9-50 
2-40 
32-78 

1-28 
1-60 

6-10 
9-00 
9-00 

Bronse  statue,  Thor>       ) 

waldsen's  shepherd....  j 

Belief  the  12th century... 

Chinese  ironc. 

Japanese  bell  metal 

Locomotive  bearings 

"           nlston 

Sneoulum. 

Aluminium  bronzea  are  composed  of  pure  copper  with 
from  2}  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  Fhoephor 
bronze,  according  to  tne  purpoees  for  which  it  ia  intended, 
containa  from  3  to  15  per  cent  of  tin  and  from  i  to  2}  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus.  Small  proportions  of  other  metala, 
among  which  are  ailver,  nickel,  cobalt,  antimony,  and  bia- 
muth,  with  aulphur,  frequently  enter  into  the  oompoeition 
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Tabus  C—Omponium  of  Niekd  Silver. 


Chinese  Paokfong... 

Parisian  metal  for       ) 

spoons,  forks,  eto...  \ 
English  nickel  silver) 

forplating J 

Bnglish  niekel  silver^ 

for  plating  (another  > 

kind) j 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

40-40 

31-60 

2-60 

25-40 

... 

69*80 

19-80 

... 

5-50 

... 

83-84 

19-17 

trace 

17-01 

... 

62-63 

10-86 

trace 

26-05 

... 

4-7 


^  Salts  of  Copper. — Several  salts  of  copper  possess  con- 
iiderable  industrial  value,  chiefly  for  the  formation  of  blue 
and  green  pigments,  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and 
for  the  deposition  of  metallic  copper  by  electro-metallaivy, 
Ac  The  principal  salts  of  copper  are  the  acetate,  £e 
carbonate,  and  the  sulphate. 

Acetate  of  Copper  or  Verdigris, — This  salt  is  found  in 
commerce  in  the  two  forms  of  basic  and  neutral  acetate. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  basic  acetate 
is  Montpellier  in  France,  where  the  marc  and  other  refuse 
of  grapes,  after  the  expression  of  the  juice  for  wine-making, 
is  employed  as  a  source  of  the  acetic  acid  necessary.  Sheets 
of  copper  are  placed  among  this  refuse,  and  tnese  soon 
become  coated  with  a  deposit  of  verdigris,  which  has  only 
to  be  scraped  off,  kneaded  up  with  water,  and  pressed  into 
cakes.  The  neutral  salt  is  prepared  from  basic  acetate  by 
dissolving  it  in  pyroligneous  acid  (wood  vinegar)  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  crystallizing  point  It  is 
also  formed  bjr  the  double  decomposition  of  the  acetates  of 
lead  and  calcium  with  sulphate  of  cooper.  Verdigris  is 
much  used  as  a  pigment  both  in  oil  ana  wateiMX>lor  paint- 
ing and  in  dyeing,  and  as  a  basis  of  compound  pigments. 

CarbofuUe  of  Cbpper  in  an  impure  condidon  forms  a 
valuable  series  of  pigments  called  fterditer,  Bremen  &/««,  or 
Bremen  greeUf  possessing  various  shades  of  mingled  green 
and  blue  aocoraing  to  the  nature  of  the  compounds  with 
which  the  carbonate  is  mixed.  The  basis  ot  these  pig* 
ments  is  prepared  by  an  elaborate  and  tedious  process 
from  the  oxychloride  of  copper. 

Sulphate  if  Oopper,  GUSO4,  5H,0,  called  also  blue  stone, 
or  Boman  vitriol,  is,  on  the  large  scale,  prepared  direct 
from  the  cementation  water  from  pyrites  mines  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  is  also  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphide  of  copper  in  a  furnace  at  a  comparar 
lively  low  heat,  and  by  the  oirect  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  metallic  copper,  as  well  as  bv  various  other  processes. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  is  very  largely  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  preparation  of  other  copper  compounds,  in  electro- 
metallurgy, in  calico-printing,  and  in  the  American  amal- 
gamation method  of  extracting  silver  from  its  ores.  In 
medicine  it  is  employed  as  an  emetic.  On  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine,  see  vol.  v.  pp.  425  and  590. 

Of  pigments  other  than  those  above  mentioned  having  a 
copper  basis,  there  may  be  enumerated  the  native  carbon- 
ate, mountain  or  mineral  green ;  Brunswick  green,  an  oxy- 
chloride obtained  by  moistening  copper  foil  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  with  hvdrochloric  acid  or  solution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride ;  Scheele's  green  (Gu,As,05),  an  arsenite  of 
copper ;  and  Schweinfurt  green,  an  aceto-arsenite  of  cop- 
per. Casselmann's  g[reen,  a  pigment  discovered  in  1865,  is 
a  compound  of  cupric  sulphate  with  potassium  or  sodium 
Metate.^  While  it  almost  rivals  Schweinfurt  green  in  bril- 
liancy, it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  entirelv  free  from 
arsenic,  which  renders  the  latter  pigment  and  Scheele's 
ffreen  so  virulently  poisonous.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  copper  compounds  are  poisonous, 
although  the  preparations  that  do  not  contain  arsenic  are 
not  so  deleterious  in  their  manufacture  and  applications  as 
are  the  others.  f  j.  pa.} 

Copper  Assayiito. — In  the  Cornish  method  or  assaying 
there  are  five  operations, — the  fusion  for  regulus,  the  roast- 
ing of  the  regulus,  fusion  for  coarse  copper,  reDnin|f,  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  slags.  (1)  The  sample  of  ore  is  first 
inspected  to  ascertain  its  quality,  and  is  then  reduced  to 
powder.  If  too  much  sulphur  is  present  it  may  be  expelled 
by  roasting  the  ore,  or  by  using  nitre  in  the  fusion ;  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  add  sulphur  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  regulas.  A  flux  is  employed  consisting  usually  of 
lime,  borax,  fluor-spar,  and  glass,  which  form  a  slag  with 


the  excess  of  iron  in  the  ore.  The  button  of  regolat  ob- 
tained must  be  such  that  it  separates  easilv  from  the  slag 
without  breaking.  (2)  The  regulus  grouna  to  a  fine  pow* 
der  is  next  roasted  for  flrom  20  to  80  minutes,  the  heat 
applied  beinj^  raised  towards  the  end  of  the  opention ;  the 
sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  are  thus  converted  into  oxidsa 
(3)  In  the  fusion  for  coarse  copper  a  flux  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate with  tartar  or  borax  and  nitre  is  employed ;  a  but- 
ton of  metallic  copper  is  obtained  which  oreaks  with  1 
flne-grained  and  jnreyish  or  orange-colored  fracture.  (4) 
Beflning  consists  first  in  the  fusion  of  the  button  of  ooane 
copper  and  the  oxidation  by  the  air  of  sulphur  and  foreign 
metals  present  in  it ;  secondly,  in  the  addition  of  refining 
flux,  with  the  production  of  dry  copper,  or  copper  oi  tou^ 
pilch.  Commonly  a  flux  of  three  parts  by  measure  of  tar- 
tar, two  of  nitre,  and  a  little  salt  is  melted  in  the  crucible 
employed  for  the  previous  operation,  and  into  it  the  button 
of  coarse  copper  is  dropped ;  the  surface  of  the  fused  cop- 
per bavins  become  clear  of  oxides,  a  little  refining  flax  ii 
now  addedj  and  in  about  a  couple  of  minutes  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  transferred  to  the  mould.  (5)  The  slagi 
from  the  two  last  operations  are  mixed  with  tartar  or  char- 
coal and  fused ;  ana  the  weight  of  the  small  prills  or  shots 
of  copper  obtained  is  ascertained.  Assaying  by  the  wet 
way  18  usually  conducted  by  treating  a  weighed  sample  of 
the  ore  with  nitric  acid,  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and 
adding  standard  solution  of  pota8sium-<7anide  till  the  blue 
color  of  the  liquid  is  discharged,  copper-ammonium-cyan- 
ide, free  ammonium-cyanide,  ammonium-formate,  and  urea 
being  produced.  Silver,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  may  in- 
terfere with  the  estimation  of  the  copper  by  this  method ; 
the  first  may  be  removed  by  addins  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid ;  from  the  three  other  metab  the  copper  can  be  freed 
by  precipitating  it  as  sulphide  b^  means  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate,  the  sulphide  obtained  bemg  decomposed  by  nitric 
ado,  and  the  copper  estimated  by  ammonia  and  potaniam 
cyanide  in  the  usual  maimer.  Before  analysis  by  the  wet 
way  it  is  often  advisable  to  roast  the  copper  ore  in  order  to 
expel  sulphur.  StelnbecJc's  process  for  determining  the 
amount  of  copper  in  poor  ores  and  schists  consists  in  the 
treatment  of  the  pulverized  rock  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
digestion  in  the  cold,  subseouent  boiling  with  nitric  add, 
precipitation  of  the  copper  from  the  resulting  solution  by 
zinc  in  presence  of  platinum,  and  finallv  the  titration  of  s 
solution  of  the  precipitated  copper.  Dr.  Haen's  method 
of  estimation  is  based  upon  the  formation  of  free  iodine 
when  excess  of  potassium  iodide  is  mixed  with  solation 
of  a  copper  salt, — the  sulphate,  for  example.  Copper  is 
estimated  gravimetrically  in  the  metallic  state,  as  in  Luck- 
now's  electrolyti<Al  process;  as  cuprous  sulphide,  Co,^ 
which  may  be  obtained  by  heating  cupric  sulpnide,  CuS,  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  a  mixture  of  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanate,  Cu,^CNS)s,  with  sulphur;  and  as  cupric  oxide^ 
prepared  by  igniting  the  precipitate  of  hydrate,  Cu(OH)» 
formed  when  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  solutions  of  cupric 
salts.  Before  the  blowpipe,  copper  compounds  give  with 
microcosmic  salt  or  borax  a  green  bead,  which  becomes  bloe 
on  cooling ;  when  ignited  on  charcoal  in  the  inner  flame 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  cyanide,  they  aflfbrd  scales  of 
metallic  copper ;  most  of  them,  also,  when  heated  in  the 
inner,  impart  to  the  outer  flame  a  brilliant  green  coloration. 
For  further  details  as  to  the  chemistiy  of  copper  see 
Chebostb^  vol.  V.  pp.  458,  459. 

COPPEICIS  (French,  eouperoae;  Latin,  eupri  rota,  the 
flower  of  copper),  melanterite,  green-vitriol,  or  ferrous  sul- 
phate, is  a  salt  of  iron  of  the  composition  FeSO^,  7H^. 
It  has  a  bluish-green  color  and  an  astrinrait,  inky,  and 
somewhat  sweetish  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombie 
prisms  of  the  monodinic  sprstem,  but  j^erallv  occurs  ren- 
iform,  botryoidal,  incrusting,  stalactitic,  pulverulent,  or 
massive  in  nature.  It  is  readily  dissolved  b^  water,  but  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  eflloresoes 
slightly,  and  if  moist  becomes  coated  with  a  basic  ferric  sul- 
phate having,  according  to  Berzelius,  the  formula  2Fefl^ 
80„  or  Fe,(S04},.5Fe,0..  If  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  alcohol,  copperas  does  not  readily  absorb  oxy- 
gen. Wheti  heated  to  114^  C.  it  loses  six  molecules  of 
water,  but  the  last  molecule  is  not  given  up  at  a  temperir 
ture  of  280®  C.  Copperas  is  frequently  found  in  metal- 
liferous mines,  being  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  mar- 
casite  and  iron  pyrit^  FeS,,  in  a  damp  atmoa>here.  The 
oxidation  of  the  pyrites  of  coal  to  ferrous  sulphate  tends 
to  promote  the  disintegration  of  the  coal ;  occasionally,  in 
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th^  presenoe  of  shale,  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
loolX-ciTStamsed  "feather-alum/'  FeAl,(S04)4,  24H,0. 
Oopperas  is  manafactured,  with  alum,  bj  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  pyrites  oontained  in  aluminous  schists,  such  as 
Ukoie  of  the  Coal-measures  of  Benfrew  and  Lanark  (see 
Alum,  toI.  i.  p.  668).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  Spenoe's 
method  of  heating  ground  puddling-nimaoe  slag,  tap-cin- 
der, or  Cleveland  or  black-band  ironstone  with  sulpnuric 
am,  A  factoiy  for  making  oopneras  from  the  pyntous 
nodules  of  the  day  of  the  Island  of  Sheppey  is  said  to 
have  been  established  at  Qneenborough  by  Matthias  Fal- 
coner, a  Brabanter,  in  1597. 

Copperas  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  In  the  mannfaoturo 
of  ink,  Pmuian  blue,  and  Nordhausen  lulphurio  acid  or  fnming 
oil  of  vitriol,  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic,  and  in  an- 
alytical chemistry.  In  the  I3th  century  it  was  in  request  for 
sheep-dressing.  When  calcined  it  yields  first  a  white  salt, 
PeSoi^HtO,  the/«rr»  ndphtu  exncetUa  of  pharmacy,  and  finally 
brownish-red  ferric  oxide  or  coloothar  of  vitriol  {eoleoikar  vitrioli, 
tmi  MorfKwn,  or  eroeiM  MartU),  employed  as  a  paint  and  pol- 
isning-powder.  Coloothar  may  also  be  prepared  oy  calcining  a 
mixture  of  100  parts  by  weight  of  copperas  with  42  of  common 
lalt,  and  washing  out  the  res^ting  soaium  sulphate.  JewtlUr^t 
nm^  or  plate-powder  is  the  washed  and  calcined  precipitate  of 
ferric  oxide  obtained  by  adding  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
to  solution  of  copperas. 

COPBOUTES  (from  x^/boc,  dons,  XWoc,  stone),  the  fos- 
silised excrements  of  extinct  animids.  The  discovery  of 
their  true  nature  was  made  by  Dr.  William  Buckland,  who 
observed  that  certain  convoluted  bodies  occurring  in  the 
Lias  of  Giouoestershire  had  the  form  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  their  passsge  in  the  soft  state  through 
the  intestines  of  reptiles  or  fishes.  These  bodies  had  long 
been  known  as  "fossil  fir  cones"  and  "bezoar  stones." 
Buckland'a  conjecture  that  they  were  of  fiecal  origin,  and 
similar  to  the  fU&icm  grmcum  or  excrement  of  hyaenas,  was 
confirmed  b^  Dr.  Prout,  who  on  analysis  found  they  oon- 
nsted  essentially  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  and 
not  onfrequently  contained  fragments  of  unaltered  bone. 
The  name  ''ooprolites  **  was  acoordiufflv  given  to  them  by 
Buddand,  who  subsequently  expressed  his  belief  that  they 
might  be  found  useful  in  a^colture  on  account  of  the  cai- 
dnm  jphoephate  they  contamed.  The  Liassic  coprolites  are 
described  by  Buckland  as  resembling  oblons  pebbles,  or 
kidney  potatoes ;  thejr  are  mostly  2  to  4  inches  lone,  and 
from  I  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  but  those  of  the  lareer 
Ichthyosaari  are  of  much  greater  dimensions.  In  color 
they  vary  frt>m  ash-grey  to  black,  and  their  fracture  is 
conchoidal.  Intemallv  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
lamina  twisted  upon  itself,  and  externally  they  generally 
exhibit  a  tortnous  structure,  produced,  liefore  the  cloaca 
was  reached,  by  the  spiral  valve  of  a  compressed  small 
intestine  (as  in  skates,  sharks,  and  doff-fishes) ;  the  sur- 
ftoe  shows  also  vascular  impressions  and  corrueations  due 
to  the  same  cause.  Often  the  bones,  teeth,  and  scales  of 
fishes  are  to  be  found  dispersed  through  the  coprolites,  and 
sometimes  the  bones  of  small  Ichthyosauri,  which  were 
ajiparently  a  prey  to  the  larger  marine  saurians.  Gopro- 
btes  have  be^  found  at  Lyme  Begis,  enclosed  by  the  ribs 
of  Ichthyoeauri,  and  in  the  remains  of  several  species  of 
fish ;  idso  in  the  abdominal  cavities  of  a  species  of  fossil 
fish^  Maeropoma  ManUUi,  from  the  chalk  of  Lewes.  Pro- 
fessor Jager  has  described  coprolites  from  the  alum-slate 
of  Oaildorf  in  Wurtembeig,  assigned  by  him  to  the 
Keuper  fom^ation;  and  the  fish-coprolites  of  Burdie- 
house  and  of  Newcastle-uuder-Lyme  are  of  Carboniferous 
ase.  The  so-called  "  beetle-stones ''  of  the  coal-formation 
of  Newhaven,  near  Leith,  which  have  mostly  a  ooprolitic 
nucleus,  have  been  applied  to  various  ornamental  purposes 
by  lapidaries.  The  name  "cololites"  (from  k^^m^^  the 
laige  intestine,  XtOoc  stone)  was  given  bv  Agassis  to  fossil 
worm-like  bodies,  found  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solen- 
hofen,  which  he  determined  to  be  either  the  petrified  in- 
testines or  contents  of  the  intestines  of  fishes.  The  bone- 
bed  of  Axmouth  in  Devonshire  and  Westbury  and  Aust  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  the  Penarth  or  Bhetic  series  of  strata, 
contains  the  scales,  teeth,  and  bones  of  saurians  and  fishes, 
together  with  abundance  of  coprolites ;  but  neither  there 
nor  at  Lyme  B^;is  is  there  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  phos- 
phauc  material  to  render  the  working  of  it  for  agricultural 
purposes  remunerative. 

Tlie  term  coprolites  has  been  made  to  include  all  kinds 
of  phosphatic  nodules  employed  as  manures,  such,  for 


example,  as  those  obtained  from  the  Coralline  and  the 
Bed  Crag  of  Suffolk.  At  the  base  of  the  Bed  Crag  in  that 
county  is  a  bed,  3  to  18  inches  thick,  containing  rolled 
fossil  bones,  cetacean  and  fish  teeth,  ana  shells  of  me  Crag 
period,  with  nodules  or  pebbles  of  phosphatic  matter  de- 
rived from  the  London  Clay,  and  often  investiujp  fossils 
from  that  formation.  These  are  distinguishable  from  the 
gr^  Chalk  coprolites  by  their  brownish  ferruginous  color 
ana  smooth  appearance.  When  ground  they  give  a  yellow- 
ish-redpowder.  These  nodules  were  at  first  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  for  coprolites  {  they  were  afterwards  termed 
by  Buckland  "  pseudo-coprohtes.''  **  The  nodules,  having 
been  imbued  with  phosphatic  matter  from  their  matrix  in 
the  London  Clay,  were  dislodged,"  savs  Buckland,  ''by 
the  waters  of  the  seas  of  the  first  period,  and  accumulated 
by  myriads  at  the  bottom  of  those  shallow  seas  where  is 
now  the  coast  of  Sufifolk.  Here  they  were  lonff  rolled 
toj;ether  with  the  bones  of  large  mammalia,  fishes,  and 
with  the  shells  of  moUusoous  creatures  that  lived  in  shells. 
From  the  bottom  of  this  sea  they  have  been  raised  to  form 
the  dry  lands  along  the  shores  of  Sufifolk,  whence  they  are 
now  extracted  as  articles  of  commercial  value,  being  ground 
to  powder  in  the  mills  of  Mr.  Laws,  at  Deptford,  to  supply 
our  farms  witli  a  valuable  substitute  for  gnuio,  under  the 
accepted  name  of  coprolite  manure.  The  phosphatic 
nodules  occurring  throughout  the  Bed  Crag  of  SufToik  are 
regarded  by  Mr.  jPrestwich  as  derived  from  the  Coralline 
Crag.  The  SufiTolk  beds  have  been  worked  since  1846; 
and  immense  quantities  of  coprolite  have  also  been  ob- 
tained from  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  The 
Cambridgeshire  coprolites  are  believed  to  be  derived  from 
deposits  of  Gault  aee ;  they  are  obtained  by  washing  from 
a  stratum  about  a  foot  thick,  resting  on  the  Gault,  at  the 
base  of  the  Chalk  Marl,  and  probably  homotaxeous  with 
the  Chloritic  Marl.  An  acre  yields  on  an  average  300 
tons  of  phosphatic  nodules,  value  £750.  About  £140 
per  acre  is  paid  for  the  lease  of  the  land,  which  after  two 
years  is  restored  to  its  owners  re-soiled  and  levelled. 
Plicatulsd  have  been  found  attached  to  these  coprolites, 
showing  that  they  were  already  hard  bodies  when  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Chalk  ocean.  The  Cambridgeuiire 
coprolites  are  either  amorphous  or  finger-shaped ;  the 
coprolites  from  the  Greensand  are  of  a  black  or  dark  brovm 
color ;  while  those  from  the  Gault  are  ereenish-white  on 
the  surface,  brownish-black  intemallv.  Samples  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Sufiblk  coprolite  have  been  found  by 
Voelcker  to  give  on  analysis  phosphoric  acid  eouivalent 
to  about  65  and  52*5  per  cent  of  tribasic  calcium  phosphate 
respectively  {Joum.  &,  Agric  8o€.  Eng.y  voL  xxi.  p.  358, 
1860).  The  following  analysis  of  a  saurio-coprolite  from 
Lyme  Begis  is  given  by  Herapath  {ibid,  vol.  xii.  p.  91) : — 

Water 8-»76 

Organic  matter 2*001 

Galcinm  inlphate 2*026 

Calcium  carbonate 28*121 

Caloiam  fluoride not  determined. 

Calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate. 58*906 

Magnesium  carbonate 0*423 

Aluminic  phosphate 1*276 

Ferric  phosphate 6*182 

SUica 0*738 

98*734 

An  ichthyo-coprolite  from  Tenby  was  found  to  contain 
15*4  per  cent  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  The  pseudo-cop- 
rolities  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  have  been  estimated  by  Hera- 
path to  be  as  rich  in  phosphates  as  the  true  ichthyo- 
coprolites  and  saurio-coprolites  of  other  formations,  the 
proportion  of  P.O^  contained  varying  between  12*5  and 
37*25  per  cent.,  the  average  proportion,  however,  being  32 
or  33  per  cent. 

Coprolite  is  reduced  to  powder  by  powerful  mills  of 
peculiar  construction,  furnished  with  granite  and  buhr^ 
stones,  before  being  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acid  renders  it  available  as  a  manure  by  con- 
verting the  calcium  phosphate,  Ca^PX).,  that  it  contains 
into  the  soluble  monocaldc  salt,  CaH^PsOg,  or  "superphos- 
phate.'' The  phosphate  thus  produced  forms  an  efficacious 
turnip  manure,  and  is  quite  eoual  in  value  to  that  pro- 
duced from  any  other  source.  The  Chloritic  Marl  in  the 
Wealden  district  furnishes  much  phosphatic  material,  which 
has  been  extensively  worked  at  Froyle.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Famham  it  contains  a  bed  of  "coprolites"  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  2  to  15  feet  in  thickn^.i  SjMcimens  of 
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th«M  from  the  Dippen  Hall  pits,  analysed  bj  Measn. 
Paine  and  Waj,  showed  the  presence  of  phosphates  eaaiy- 
alent  to  66*96  of  bone-earth  ( Joum.  R,  Agrtc  Soe,  Ena^ 
Tol.  ix.y  p.  66).  Phosphatic  nodules  occur  also  in  the 
Chloritic  Marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dorsetshire,  and 
at  Wroughton,  near  Swindon.  They  are  found  in  the 
Lower  Greensand,  or  Upper  Neocomitan  series,  in  the 
Atherfield  Claj  at  Stopham,  near  Pulborough ;  occasion- 
ally at  the  junction  of  the  Hythe  and  Sandgate  beds ;  and 
hi  the  Folkeston  beds,  at  Famham.  At  Wobum,  Leighton, 
Ampthill,  Sandy^  Upware,  Wicken,  and  Potton,  near  (he 
base  of  Upper  Neooomian  iron-sands,  there  is  a  band  be- 
tween 6  inches  and  2  feet  in  thickness  containing  "  oopro- 
lites  f  these  consist  of  phoephatized  wood,  bones,  casts  of  . 
shells,  and  shapeless  lumps.  The  coprolitic  stratum  of  the 
Bpeeton  Clay,  on  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  Flamborough 
Head,  is  included  by  Prof.  Judd  with  the  Portland  beds 
of  that  formation.  In  1864  two  phosphatic  deposits,  a 
limestone  3  feet  thick,  with  beds  of  calcium  phosphate, 
and  a  shale  of  half  that  thickness,  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hope  Jones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cwmgynen,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Oswestry.  They  are  at  a  depth  of 
about  12  feet,  in  slaty  shale  containing  Llandeilo  fossils 
and  contemporaneous  felspathic  ash  and  soorisB.  A  speci- 
men of  the  photfphatic  limestone  analysed  by  Voelcker 
yielded  34*92  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phosphate,  a  specimen 
of  the  shale  72*16  per  cent.  (Report  €f  BriL  Anoc,  1866). 

Herapath,  CKem,  Oom.  1840,  p.  440;  Buokland,  Otology  and 
Mineralogy,  4th  ed.,  1869;  Fiaher,  Quart.  Jovm,  Oeol.  Soc, 
1878,  p.  52;  Teall,  On  the  Potton  and  Wicken  Photphatic  Be- 
ooeitt  (Sedgwiok  Prise  Essay  for  1873),  1875;  Bonney,  Cam- 
oridgeehire  Otology,  1875. 

COPTOS,  the  modem  Kobt  or  Kofi,  a  town  of  Egypt,  a 
short  distance  from  the*  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  26 
miles  north-eastr  of  Thebes.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
as  is  proved  by  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.  still  extant  on 
a  granite  pillar,  but  its  ruins  for  the  most  part  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  After  the  foundation  of  the 
port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea  in  266  b.  o.,  its  position 
on  the  caravan  line  raised  it  to  great  commercial  prosper- 
ity ;  but  in  292  a.  d..  its  share  in  the  rebellion  against  Di- 
ocletian led  to  an  almost  total  devastation.  It  again  ap- 
pears, however,  as  a  place  of  importance,  and  as  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  Christian  community,  though  the  stream 
of  traffic  turned  aside  to  the  neighboring  Koos.  During 
part  of  the  7th  centurv  it  was  called  Justinianopolis  in 
nonor  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

COPTS^  the  name  given  to  the  descendants  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  after  the  Mahometan  conquest,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyptians 
or  else  from  the  mixed  race  which  inhabited  the  country 
under  the  Roman  empire.  They  are  Christians,  and  are 
said  to  comprise  less  than  one  fourteenth  of  tne  whole 
population.  Although  numerous,  their  numbers  continue 
to  dwindle,  and  thev  are  being  g^dually,  by  marriage  or 
oonversionlabsorbea  in  the  Mussulman  ^pulation  of  the 
country.  Their  nam&  Kubt,  or  Kubti,  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  either  from  JEgyptos  or  E^pt,  or  elsie  from  the 
town  of  Coptos,  or  even  lakobitai.  Although  scarcely 
distinguishaole  from  the  other  inhabitants,  they  are  said  to 
have  large  and  elongated  black  eyes,  high  dieek-bones, 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  high,  the  nose  straight  and  spread  at 
the  end,  black  and  curly  hair,  thick  and  spread  lips,  and 
laige  chin.  In  height  they  are  rather  under  the  middle 
sise ;  they  have  in  general  little  embonpoint,  slender  limbs, 
and  pale  or  bronze  complexion,  and  a  sullen  expression : 
but  they  differ  considerablv,  those  who  have  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism  resembling  more  Greeks  or  Syrians, 
while  the  others  of  the  Said  retain  their  primitive  type. 
Their  dress  is  like  that  of  the  Mahometans,  except  that 
their  turban  is  of  a  black-greyish  or  light-brown  color, 
and  they  often  wear  a  black  coat  or  gown  over  their  other 
dress.  In  their  general  customs  the^  follow  the  rules  of 
the  other  inhabitants ;  the  women  veil  their  faces,  both  in 
public  and  at  home  when  male  visitors  are  present.  In 
religion  they  are  followers  of  the  Eutychian  heresy  or 
Jacobite  sect,  so  called  from  Jacobus  Baradeus,  a  Syrian, 
who  propagated  the  doctrine;  and  in  1840  there  were 
160,000  of  this  sect,  while  6000  were  said  to  be  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  futh.  The  Jacobites 
are  roonophysites  and  monothelites.  They  have  altogether 
about  130  churches  or  convents.    Their  religious  orders 


are  a  patriarch,  a  metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians^  bishcn 
arch-priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  The  "  patriaru." 
called  '*  of  Alexandria,"  resides  at  Cairo,  and  is  generally 
chosen  by  lot  out  of  eight  or  nine  monks  of  the  convent 
of  St  Antony  in  the  eastern  desert  designated  as  capable 
of  filling  the  office,  but  he  may  be  appointed  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  metropolitan  is  appointed  by  the  patriarch, 
and  the  twelve  bishops  are  selected  by  preference  from  tha 
monks.  They  generalljr  baptize  their  children  within  the 
year,  and  some  circumcise  them  about  eight  years  of  age ; 
this  rite  was  evidentlv  handed  down  by  their  ancestors,  aa 
it  is  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  of  the  Pharaonio 
period.  In  their  schoob  the  Coptic  language  is  taught 
imperfectly.  In  their  pravers  appear  to  be  many  repe- 
titions, and  they  pray  in  this  manner  riding. or  walking. 
Their  churches  are  divided  into  five  comnartments,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  chancel  (Mykd),  '^ff 
observe  many  frsts  and  festivals,  and  some  perrorm  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem.  They  also  abstain  from  parts  of 
tne  fiesh  of  the  pig  and  camel,  and  from  that  of  animah 
which  have  been  strangled,  and  from  blood.  They  do  noC 
perform  military  service.  In  their  habits  and  cnstoma 
they  follow  those  of  the  other  populations  of  Egypt;  thej 
rarely  intermarry  with  any  other  sect ;  in  their  marriagei 
they  employ  a  go-between,  vahd,  and  two-thivda  of  the 
dowry  is  settled  upon  the  wife  during  her  life.  The  mar- 
riages take  place  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  festivittea 
sometimes  are  kept  up  for  eight  days.  At  these  a  aingalar 
custom  prevails  of  attaching  two  cascabels  to  the  wings 
of  two  piffeons,  whereby  the  birds  fiv  about  till  they  are 
giddy,  ana  then  placing  them  in  two  hollow  balls  of  sugar, 
each  set  on  a  dish ;  the  balls  are  afterwards  broken  ana 
the  pigeons  fiy  about  the  room.  The  preparations  for  the 
marriage  consist  of  ablution,  a  procession  of  the  bride 
covered  with  a  shawl,  attended  by  musidans,  to  the  booaa 
of  the  bridegroom,  stepping  over  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 
lamb  at  the  door,  the  crowning  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  subsequent  entertainments,  much  abridged  or 
even  omitted  when  a  widow  is  married.  The  etiouette  m 
not  to  leave  the  house  for  a  year  to  pay  visits.  Divorces 
are  only  given  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The 
Copts  are  exceedingly  bigoted,  prone  to  be  converted  to 
Islamism,  sullen,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes  the 
Egyptians,  false,  faithless,  and .  deceitful,  but  extremely 
useful  as  secretaries  and  accountants  and  skilful  workmen. 
In  their  funeral  ceremonies  they  follow  Mussulman  cus- 
toms, but  pay  special  visits  on  two  days  of  the  year  to  the 
sepulchres,  and  give  awav  a  slaughtered  bullock  and  other 
viands.  ^  Both  in  their  physical  type  and  in  some  of  their 
ceremonies  they  retain  a  resemblance  to  their  anceston^ 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Seventy  years  after  their  conquest  bv  the  Mahometans, 
640^  unsuccessful  in  revolt,  they  sufferea  the  persecution  of 
their  masters.  The  monks  were  branded  in  the  hand, 
civilians  oppressed  with  heavy  taxation,  churches  demol- 
ished, pictures  and  crosses  destroyed,  722-23.  A  few  yean 
later  ail  Copts  were  so  branded.  Degrading  dresses  were 
imposed  upon  them,  849-60.  Later,  under  £1  Hakim, 
997,  they  were  compelled  to  wear  heavy  crosses  and  black 
turbans  as  an  ignominious  distinction ;  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  the  Copts  converted.  In  1301,  the 
blue  turban  was  introduced,  but  many  Copts  preferred  a 
change  of  religion  to  the  adoption  of  wis  head-dress.  In 
1321  a  dreadful  religious  strife,  attended  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  churches  and  mosques  and  great  loes  of  life,  raged 
at  Cairo  between  the  Copts  and  the  Mahometans :  but  in 
1864-66  great  numbers  embraced  Islamism,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  gradually  declined. 

The  language  of  the  Copts,  or  so-called  Coptic,  is  that  of 
the  last  sti^  of  ancient  Egyptian  civiliaation,  and  that  in 
use  at  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of  centuries 
tlie  old  Egyptian  rapidly  changed,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  when  foreign  conquests  and  high  civ- 
ilization had  introduced  into  it  a  number  of  Semitic  words, 
principally  of  the  Aramaean  fiimily.  This  continued  till 
the  time  of  the  26th  dvnasty,  or  about  the  7th  century  B.  c, 
when  the  old  forms  had  almost  died  out,  and  not  only  a 
great  number  of  new  words  but  also  a  difference  of  strao- 
ture  appeared  in  the  Egyptian,  which  approached  mors 
nearly  to  the  modem  Coptic.  This  continued  till  the  Ptol- 
emies, under  whose  government  a  fresh  infusion  of  words 
(many  of  them  Greek)  considerably  altered  the  langnsge^ 
as  they  displaced  the  ancient  words,  ui^spip^f ff^  gram* 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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WMt^ul  forms  appeared;  a  ooosiderable  difference  took 
l^aoe  in  the  prefixes  and  affixes  at  that  period.  After  the 
eooTCisioa  or  Egypt  to  Christianity  the  old  demotic  alphas 
bet  fell  into  disuse,  and  another  was  substituted — twenty* 
foor  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  to  which  were  added 
Mfen  others,  supposed  to  be  norrowed  from  the  older  de- 
BMtic  to  represent  sounds  not  found  in  the  Greek.  The 
IsDgnage  was  written  in  this  character  from  the  end  of  the 
4th  or  bcpnning  of  the  5th  century,  in  all  works  relating 
to  Christianity,  and  in  this  condition  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  day  in  three  different  dialects,  called 
the  Sahidic  or  that  of  Upper  Eeypt,  the  Memphitic  or 
that  spoken  in  the  neiffhoorhooa  of  Memphis,  and  the 
Bashmuric  or  dialect  of  the  Lake  Mensalen  and  its  en- 
?in)Ds.  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  these  dialects,  some  considering 
the  Memphitic  and  others  the  Sahidic  to  be  the  most 
sndenL  The  Sahidic  is  softer  than  the  Memphitic,  has 
none  of  the  harder  aspirations,  and  is  more  intermixed 
with  Greek.  It  chiefly  differs,  however,  in  construction 
and  the  use  of  vowels.  The  Bashmuric  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  but  is  softer  than  the  MemphiticL  and  one 
great  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  I  for  r,  which  last  letter  was 
not  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Coptic  or  Egyp- 
tian was  in  use  at  the  9th  century,  but  had  ceased  to  be 
mteiligible  in  Middle  Egypt  in  the  12th.  It  survived, 
however,  as  a  spoken  dialect  till  the  17th,  an  old  man  who 
ipoke  it  having  died  only  in  1633.  In  the  Coptic  Church, 
however,  it  is  still  in  use  for  the  religious  services,  and  is 
rend,  although  not  understood  except  by  an  Arabic  inter- 
pretation or  glossary.  It  is  partly  studied  by  the  Copts, 
snd  an  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  language  was  made 
by  the  missionary  Lieder  at  Cairo,  who  founded  schools 
within  the  last  half  century.  The  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  reading  hieroglyphs  has  rehabilitated  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  essentially  the  same 
SI  the  Egyptian  of  the  time  of  the  Pyramids,  and  has  re- 
tained many  words  of  that  and  succeeding  epochs.  Like 
the  E^ptian  it  is  intermediate  between  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  languages  in  its  copia  verborum,  and  partly  re- 
•embles  the  Semitic  in  its  construction,  in  which,  however, 
it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  African  languages  than  the 
older  JE^ptian,  while  it  differs  greatly  in  the  eopia  ver- 
honm  from  them.  The  Psalms  and  some  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  Coptic  as  early 
as  Pachomius,  303,  and  from  that  time  a  succession  of 
worker  chiefly  religious,  were  compiled  in  it.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  knowledge  of  Coptic  in  modem  Eurojpe 
IB  doe  to  Kircher,  who  published  his  Prodromus  Ooj^u$  in 
1636.  He  was  followed  by  £lumberg,  who  compiled  a 
grammar,  called  Fundammta  Linffua  CopHeoB^  in  1716.  A 
Copt,  named  Tuki,  bishop  of  Aninoe,  gave  out  another,  the 
BudmaUa  LingwB  C^iuB,  in  1778,  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
hot  still  in  a  very  uncritical  condition.  Scholz's  grammar, 
edited  by  Woide  in  the  same  year,  was  a  remarkable  work 
for  the  time:  in  1783  Calusius  published  another  grammar ; 
but  these  cniefly  related  to  the  Memphitic  dialect^  the 
Sahidic  being  imperfectly  known,  and  the  Bashmuric  quite 
unknown, — die  fiist  grammar  of  the  three  dialects  being 
that  of  Tatum  in  18$}.  Another  more  critical  grammar, 
prepared  by  Champollion,  was  edited  by  Boseillni  and 
UDgarelli,  and  another  by  Peyron  in  1841,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  work  of  Schwartze  in  1847.  The  literature 
chiefly  consists  of  religious  works,— the  Pentateuch,  Psalms, 
Kings,  minor  prophets,  and  book  of  Daniel,  existing  in 
Copuc,  and  few  fhigments  in  Sahidic  of  the  book  of  Chron- 
icles, and  several  unedited  portions  in  that  dialect.  Be- 
tides these  several  of  the  apocryphal  sospels  and  some 
Qnosdc  works,  as  the  Putts  Sophia^  are  found  in  the  same 
hmguage;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  sermons,  homilies, 
martyrologies,  and  many  liturgical  compositions,  and  Acts 
of  Councils  occur.  A  great  mine  of  tliis  literature  is  found 
m  the  OUalogua  Oodieum  Qmtieorvm  MamLaeriptorum  tn 
ifsseo  Boroiano,  4to,  Bonus,  1810,  and  other  sources.  A 
great  number  of  frajnnentarv  inscriptions  on  calcareous 
stooe  or  pottery,  chiefly  found  at  Elephantine,  exist  in  the 
diflerent  museums  of  Europe.  Altogether  the  Coptic  litp 
erature  is  not  interesting  to  general  students  beyond  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  its  connection 
with  ex^petical  theology. 

Clot-Bey,  Apei^u  gtniraU  tur  v£gyj>f  (Paris,  1840,  pp.  158, 
S43);  Ubs,  TU  Modem  Egyptian  (Svo,  Lond.,  1800,  p.  529); 
WTran,  Qrommotica  Lingum  Goptiem  inirodueHo,  1841 ;  Quatre- 


m^,  La  langu9  t  la  lUeraiure  de  VSgypU,  1808;  Pritehard, 
Phgneal  Hittorg  of  Mankind,  Lond.,  1875,  p.  202,  foU.    (s.  B.) 

COPYHOLD,  in  English  law,  is  an  ancient  form  of  land 
tenure,  legally  defined  as  a  "  holding  at  the  will  of  the  lord 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.''  Its  origin  is  to  be 
found  in  the  occupation  by  villani,  or  non-freemen,  of  por- 
tions of  land  belonging  to  the  manor  of  a  feudal  lord.  In 
the  time  of  the  Dom^ay  survey  the  manor  was  in  part 
granted  to  free  tenants,  in  part  reserved  by  the  lord  him- 
self for  his  own  uses.  The  estate  of  the  free  tenants  is 
the  freehold  estate  of  English  law ;  as  tenants  of  the  same 
manor  they  assembled  together  in  manorial  court  or  court 
baron,  of  which  they  were  the  judges.  The  portion  of  the 
manor  reserved  for  the  lord  (the  ctemesne,  or  domain)  was 
cultivated  by  laborers  who  were  bound  to  the  land 
(odsertpei  glibm).  They  could  not  leave  the  manor,  and 
their  service  was  obligatorj^.  These  villani,  however,  were 
allowed  by  the  lord  to  cultivate  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  use.  It  was  a  mere  occupation  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
lord,  but  in  course  of  time  it  grew  into  an  occupation  by 
right,  recognized  first  of  all  by  custom,  and  afterwards  bv 
law.  This  kind  of  tenure  is  called  oy  the  lawyers  vd- 
lenagium,  and  it  probably  marks  a  great  advance  in  the 
general  recognition  of  the  right  when  the  name  is  applied 
to  lands  held  on  the  sAue  conditions  not  by  villeins  but  by 
free  men.  The  tenants  in  villenage  were  not,  like  the  free- 
holders, members  of  the  court  baron,  but  they  appear  to 
have  attended  in  a  humbler  capacitv,  and  to  have  solicited 
the  succession  to  the  land  occupied  by  a  deceased  father, 
or  the  admission  of  a  new  tenant  who  had  purchased  the 
good-will,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  the  holding,  paying  for 
such  favors  certain  customary  fines  or  dues.  In  relation 
to  the  tenants  in  villenage,  the  court  baron  was  called  the 
customary  court  The  records  of  the  court  constituted  the 
title  of  the  villein  tenant,  held  by  copy  of  the  court  roll ; 
and  the  customs  of  the  manor  therein  recorded  formed  the 
real  property  law  applicable  to  his  case.  Each  manor 
might  have  peculiar  customs  of  its  own,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  has  been  a  great  variety  in  the  conditions  under 
which  copyhold  lands  are  held. 

Ck>pyhoId  had  long  been  established  in  practice  before  it 
was  formall^r  recognized  by  the  law.  At  first  it  was  in  fact, 
as  it  is  now  in  the  fictitious  theory  of  the  law,  a  tenancy  at 
will,  for  which  none  of  the  legal  remedies  of  a  freeholder 
were  available.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  however,  it 
was  held  that  a  tenant  in  villenage  had  an  action  of  trespass 
against  the  lord.  In  this  way  a  species  of  tenant-riffht, 
depending  on  and  strongly  supported  by  popular  opinion, 
was  changed  into  a  legal  right.  The  nature  of  the  change 
is  vigorously  described  bv  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ''As  I  con- 
jecture in  Saxon's  sure  lam  in  the  Norman's  time  the 
copvholders  were  so  far  subject  to  the  lord's  will,  that  the 
lords  upon  the  least  occasion  (sometimes  without  any  color 
of  reason,  only  upon  discontentment  and  malice,  sometimes 
again  upon  sudden  fantastic  humor,  only  to  make  evident 
to  the  world  the  height  of  their  power  and  authority) 
would  expel  out  of  house  and  home  their  poor  copy- 
holders, leaving  them  helpless  and  remediless  by  any 
course  of  law,  and  driving  them  to  one  by  way  of  petition ; 
but  now  copyholders  stand  upon  a  sure  ground ;  now  they 
weigh  not  tneir  lord's  displeasure  and  shake  at  every  blast 
of  wind;  they  eat,  drink,  sleep  securelv;  only  havins  a 
special  care  of  the  main  chance,  to  perform  exactly  wnat 
duties  and  services  soever  their  term  doth  require  j  then 
let  lord  frown  the  copyholder  cares  not,  knowing  himself 
safe  and  not  within  any  danger." 

While  copyhold  was  thus  converted  into  a  legal  estate  of 
the  same  security  as  any  other,  it  retained  and  does  still 
retain  many  incidents  characteristic  of  its  historical  origin. 
The  life  of  copyhold  assurance,  it  is  said,  is  custom.  Copy- 
hold is  necessarily  parcel  of  a  manor,  and  the  freehold  is 
said  to  be  in  the  lonl  of  the  manor.  The  court  roll  of  the 
manor  is  the  evidence  of  title  and  the  record  of  the  special 
law  as  to  fines,  quit  rents,  heriots,  &c.,  prevailing  in  the 
manor.  When  copyhold  land  is  conveyed  from  one  person 
to  another,  it  is  surrendered  by  the  owner  to  the  lord,  who 
by  his  payment  of  the  customarv  fine  makes  a  new  grant 
of  it  to  the  purchaser.  The  lora  must  admit  the  vendor's 
nominee,  but  the  form  of  the  conveyance  is  still  that  of 
surrender  and  re-grant.  The  lord,  as  leeal  owner  of  the 
fee-simple  of  the  lands,  has  a  right  to  all  the  mines  and 
minerals  and  to  all  the  ^wing  timber,  although  the 
tenant  may  have  planted  it  himself.    He^oe  it  appears 
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that  the  existence  of  copyhold  tenures  may  be  traced  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  by  the  totid  absence  of  timber 
from  such  lands,  while  on  freehold  lands  it  grows  in 
abundance.  Hence  also  the  popular  saying  that  the  "  oak 
grows  not  except  on  free  land/'  The  copyholder  must  not 
commit  waste  either  b^  cutting  down  timber,  Ac,  or  by 
neglecting  to  repair  buildings.  In  such  respects  the  law 
treats  him  as  a  mere  lessee, — ^the  real  owner  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  may  not 
enter  the  land  to  cut  his  own  timber  or  open  his  mines. 
The  limitations  of  estates  usual  in  respect  of  other  lands,  as 
found  in  copyhold,  become  subject  of  course  to  the  opera- 
tions of  its  peculiar  conditions  as  to  the  relation  of  lord 
and  tenant.  An  estate  for  life,  or  pour  atUre  vie  (i. «.,  for 
another's  life),  an  estate  entail,  or  in  fee-simple,  may  be 
caryed  out  of  copyhold. 

A  species  of  tenure  resembling  copyhold  prevails  in 
Bome  parts  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  custcmary 
freehold.  The  land  is  held  hj  copy  of  court-roll,  but  not 
by  will  of  the  lord.  The  c^uestion  nas  been  raised  whether 
the  freehold  of  such  lands  is  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  in 
the  tenant,  and  the  courts  of  law  have  decidcxi  m  favor  of 
the  former.  In  some  instances  copyhold  for  lives  alone  is 
recognized,  and  in  such  cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  may 
ultimately,  when  all  the  lives  have  dropped,  get  back  the 
land  into  his  own  hands. 

The  feudal  obligations  attaching  to  copyhold  tenure  have 
been  found  to  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the  tenants, 
while  they  are  of  no  great  value  to  the  lord.  One  of  the 
most  vexatious  of  these  is  the  Amof,  under  which  name  the 
lord  IB  entitled  to  seize  the  tenant's  best  beast  or  other 
chattel  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's  death.  The  custom 
dates  from  the  time  when  all  the  copyholder's  property, 
including  the  copyholder  himself^  belonged  to  the  lord, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  by  way  of  analogy  to 
the  custom  which  gave  a  military  tenant's  habiliments  to 
his  lord  in  order  to  equip  his  successor.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  quite  recent  times  of  articles  of  great  value 
being  seized  as  heriots  for  the  copyhold  tenements  of  their 
owners.  A  race  horse  worth  £2000  or  £3000  was  thus 
seized.  The  fine  paprable  on  the  admission  of  a  new  tenant, 
whether  bv  alienation  or  succession,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  but  the  courts  long  ago  laid  down  the  rule  that 
it  must  be  reasonable,  and  anything  bevond  two  years' 
improved  value  of  the  lands  they  disallowed.  The  in- 
convenience caused  by  these  feudal  incidents  of  the  tenure 
has  led  to  a  series  of  statutes,  having  for  their  object  the 
conversion  of  copyhold  into  freehold. 

In  1841  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  commutation  of 
manorial  rights  in  respect  of  lands  of  copyhold  and  cus- 
tomary tenure,  and  in  respect  of  other  lands  subject  to 
such  rights,  and  for  facilitating  the  enfranchisement  of 
such  land  and  the  improvement  of  such  tenure. 

(X)PYRIGHT  is  the  exclusive  right  of  multiplying  for 
sale  copies  of  works  of  literature  or  art,  allowed  to  the 
author  thereof  or  his  assignees.  As  a  recognized  form  of 
property  it  is,  compared  with  others,  of  very  recent  origin, 
being  in  fact  the  result  of  the  facility  for  multiplying 
copies  created  bv  the  discoveir  of  printing  and  kindred 
arts.  Whether  it  was  reoogmzed  at  all  bv  the  common 
law  of  England  was  long  a  legal  question  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude,— and  the  reasons  for  recognizing  it,  and  the  extent 
of  the  right  itself,  are  not  quite  clear  from  controversy 
even  now.  The  short  paragraph  in  Blackstone  may  still 
be  read  with  interest.  He  thinks  that  "this  species  of 
property,  being  grounded  on  labor  and  invention,  is  more 
properly  reducible  to  the  head  of  occupancy  than  any 
othe^  since  the  right  of  occupancy  itseli  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Locke  and  many  others  to  be  founded  on  the  personal 
labor  of  the  occupant."  ^  But  he  speaks  doubtfully  of  its 
existence, — merely  mentioning  the  opposing  views, "  that  on 
the  one  hand  it  hath  been  thought  no  other  man  can  have 
a  right  to  exhibit  the  author's  work  without  his  consent, 
and  that  it  is  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  the  right  is  of 
too  subtle  and  unsubstantial  a  nature  to  become  the  subject 
of  property  at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being 
guarded  by  positive  statutes  and  special  provisions  of  the 
magistrate."  He  notices  that  the  Roman  law  adjudged 
that  if  one  man  wrote  anything  on  the  paper  or  parchment 
of  another,  the  writing  should  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
blank  materials,  but  as  to  any  other  property  in  the  works 
of  the  understanding  the  law  is  silent,  and  he  adds  that 
neither  with  us  in  England  hath  there  been  (till  very 


lately)  any  final  determination  upon  the  rights  of  anthon 
at  the  common  law. 

The  nature  of  the  riffht  itself  and  the  reasooB  why  it 
should  be  recognized  in  law,  have  from  the  beginning  beea 
the  subject  of  bitter  dispute.  By  some  it  has  beoi  de- 
scribed as  a  monopoly,  by  others  as  a  kind  of  property. 
Each  of  these  words  covers  certain  assumotions  from  which 
the  most  opposite  conclusions  have  been  orawn.  As  a  mo- 
nopoly it  is  argued  that  copyright  should  be  looked  npoa 
as  a  doubtful  exception  to  tne  general  law  regolating  trade^ 
and  should  at  all  events  be  stripy  limited  in  point  of  dara- 
tion.  As  property,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  claim^  that  it 
should  be  perpetual.  There  would  appear  to  be  do  harm 
in  describing  copyright  either  as  property  or  monopoly,  if 
care  be  taken  that  the  words  are  not  used  to  cover  sup- 
pressed arguments  as  to  its  proper  extent  and  duration. 
Historically,  and  in  legal  definition,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  doubt  that  copyright^  as  regulated  by  statate,  is  a 
monopoly.  The  Parliamentary  protection  of  works  of  ait 
for  the  period  of  fourteen  years  by  the  8  Anne  c.  19  and 
later  statutes  appears,  as  Blackstone  points  oat,  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  exception  in  the  Statute  of  Monop- 
olies, 21James  I.  c  3.  The  object  of  that  statate  was  to 
suppress  the  royal  grants  of  exclusive  right  to  trade  in 
certain  articles,  and  to  reassert  in  relation  to  all  sadi  mo- 
nopolies the  common  law  of  the  land.  Certain  exceptioilB 
were  made  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  among  othen 
it  was  allowed  that  a  royal  patent  of  privil^^  might  be 
granted  for  fourteen  years  "  to  any  inventor  of  a  new  man- 
ufacture for  the  sole  working  or  making  of  the  aame." 
Copyright,  like  patent  right,  would  be  covered  by  the  legal 
definition  of  a  monopoly.  It  is  a  mere  right  to  prevent 
other  people  from  manufacturing  certain  articles.  But 
objections  to  monopolies  in  general  do  not  apply  to  thiB 
particular  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  author  of  a  new 
work  in  literature  or  art  has  the  right  of  preyenting 
others  from  manufiicturing  copies  thereof  and  selling 
them  to  the  public.  The  rights  of  persons  licensed  to 
sell  spirits,  to  nold  theatrical  exhibitions,  Ac,  are  also  of 
the  nature  of  monopolies,  and  may  be  defended  on  special 
grounds  of  public  policy.  The  monopoly  of  aathors  and 
inventors  rests  on  the  general  sentiment  underlying  all 
civilized  law,  that  a  man  should  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor. 

The  first  Copyright  Act  in  England  is  8  Anne  c.  19. 
The  preamble  states  that  printers^  booksellers,  and  other 
persons  were  frequently  in  the  haoit  of  piintvag,  reprint^ 
ing,  and  publidiinff  "  books  and  other  writings  without  the 
consent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors  of  such  books  and 
writinss,  to  their  ver^  great  detriment,  and  too  ofteai  to  the 
ruin  of  Uiem  and  their  families."  '*  For  preyenting,  there- 
fore, such  practices  for  the  future,  and  for  the  enooarage- 
ment  of  learned  men  to  compose  and  write  oselul  books,  it 
is  enacted  that  the  author  of  any  book  or  books  already 
printed,  who  hath  not  transferred  to  any  other  the  copy  or 
copies  of  such  book  or  books  in  order  to  print  or  reprint 
the  same,  shaJl  have  Uie  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing 
such  book  or  books  for  the  term  of  one-and-twentv  yean, 
and  that  the  author  of  any  book  or  books  already  com- 
posed^ and  not  printed  and  published,  or  that  shall  here- 
after be  composed,  and  his  assignee,  or  assignees,  shall  have 
the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  such  book  or 
books  for  the  term  of  fourteen  yeais,  to  commenoe  from 
the  day  of  first  publishing  the  same,  and  no  lonm."  The 
penalty  for  offences  against  the  Act  was  dedared  to  be  the 
forfeiture  of  the  illicit  copies  to  the  true  proprietor,  and 
the  fine  of  one  penny  per  sheet,  half  to  the  Crown,  and 
half  to  any  person  suing  for  the  same.  *'  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  the  sole  right  of 
printing  or  disposinff  of  oo]jies  shall  return  to  the  anthon 
thereof,  if  they  are  Uien  living,  or  their  representatives,  lor 
another  term  of  fourteen  years."  The  last  provision  points 
to  a  particular  view  of  the  nature  of  copyright,  to  which 
we  shall  call  attention  further  on.  To  secure  tne  benefit  of 
the  Act  re^tration  at  Stationers'  Hall  was  necessaiy.  In 
section  4  is  contained  the  provision  that  if  any  person 
thought  the  price  of  a  book  *'  too  high  and  unreasonable," 
he  miffht  complain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  ])ishop  of  London,  the  chiefs  of  the 
three  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the  vice-cnanoellors  of 
the  two  universities  in  England,  and  to  the  lord  president 
lord  justice  general,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  rector  of  Uie  oollm,  ofiEcUnborgh  in  Scothuid, 
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who  nuiT  fix  ft  reasonable  price.  Nine  copies  of  each  book 
were  to  be  proTided  for  the  rojal  library,  the  libraries  of 
the  oniveiuties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridse,  the  four  Scotch 
miivenities,  Sion  College,  and  the  laculty  of  advocates  at 
£dinbaivh.  Hie  copyright  of  the  uniyersities  was  not  to 
be  preJQdiced  by  the  Act. 

It  wai  believed  for  a  long  time  that  this  statute  had 
not  interfered  with  the  rights  of  authors  at  common  law. 
Ownenhip  of  literary  property  at  common  law  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  in  some  earlier  statutes.    The  Li- 
cemiiig  Act»  13  and  14  Gar.  II.  c.  33,  prohibited  the  print- 
i^of  iny  work  without  the  consent  of  the  oumer  on  pain 
of  foifeitiue,  Ac    This  Act  expired  in  1679,  and  attexnpts 
to  ranew  it  were  unsucoeaefuL     The  records  of  the  Sta- 
tionen^  Company  show  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  copy- 
rights had  become  an  established  usage,  and  the  loss  of  the 
protection,  incidentally  afforded  by  the  Licensing  Act,  was 
Mt  as  a  serious  grievance,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  stat- 
ate  of  Anne.  ThtX  statut^  as  the  judges  in  Millar  v.  Taylor 
pointed  out,  speaks  of  the  ownership  of  literary  property 
as  a  known  thing.    One  of  the  petitions  in  support  of  the 
proposed  legislation  in  1709  states  that  by  common  law  a 
Dookseller  can  recover  no  more  costs  than  he  can  prove 
damages.    **  Besides,"  it  continues,  "  the  defendant  is  al- 
ways a  pauper,  and  so  the  plaintiff  must  lose  his  costs  of 
suit    No  man  of  substance  has  been  known  to  offend  in 
this  particular ;  nor  will  an^f  ever  appear  in  it"  Therefore 
the  confiscation  of  counterfeit  properties  is  prayed  for.  And 
many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  courts  protected  copy- 
Hffhts  not  fiUling  within  the  periods  laid  down  by  the  Act 
Thos  in  1785  the  master  of  the  Bolb  restrained  the  print- 
bg  of  an  edition  of  the  WhoU  IhUy  qf  Jtfon,  published  in 
1^7.    In  1739  an  iniunction  was  granted  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  against  the  puolication  of  JParadiae  Lott,  at  the  in- 
stance of  persons  claiming  under  an  assignment  from  Mil- 
ton in  1667.    The  question,  however,  was  raised  in  the  case 
of  Millar  v.  Taylor  (4  £urrow,  2303)  in  1769,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  who  had  purchased  the  copyright  of  Thomson's 
SutonB  in  1729,  claimed  damages  for  an  unlicensed  publi- 
cation thereof  by  the  defendant  in  1763.    The  jury  found 
that  before  the  statute  it  was  usual  to  purchase  from  authors 
the  perpetual  copvright  of  their  works.  Three  judges,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Mansfield,  decided  in  favor  of  the  common 
kw  right ;  one  was  of  the  contrary  opinion.    The  majority 
thooght  that  the  Act  of  Anne  was  not  intended  to  destrov 
copyright  at  common  law,  but  merely  to  protect  it  more  effi- 
ciently during  the  limited  periods.  Millar  V.  Taylor,  however, 
was  speedily  overruled  bv  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1774.    The  judges  were  called 
upon  to  state  their  opinions.    A  majority  (seven  to  four) 
were  of  opinion  that  the  author  and  his  assigns  had  at  com- 
mon law  the  sole  right  of  publication  in  perpetuity.   A  ma- 
jority (six  to  five)  were  of  opinion  that  this  common  law 
right  had  been  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  a 
term  of  years  substituted  for  the  perpetuity.    Lord  Mans- 
field did  not  deliver  an  opinion,  as  it  was  unusual  for  a  peer 
to  support  his  own  judgment  on  an  appeal  to  the  Lords. 
Lord  Camden  argued  against  the  existence  of  a  common 
law  right,  and  on  his  motion,  seconded  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  decree  of  the  court  below  was  reversed.    The 
decision  appears  to  have  taken  the  trade  by  surprise.  Many 
booksellers  had  purchased  copyrights  not  protected  b^  the 
statute,  and  they  now  petitioned  Parliament  to  be  relieved 
from  the  consequences  of  the  decision  in  Donaldson  v. 
Beckett    A  bill  for  this  purpose  actually  passed  the  House 
of  Commons^  but  Lord  Camden's  influence  succeeded  in 
defeating  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  university  copy- 
rights were,  however,  protected  in  perpetuity  by  an  Act 
lyssod  in  1775.    The  arguments  in  the  cases  above  men- 
tioned raised  the  fundamental  question  whether  there  can 
be  any  property  in  literary  works,  and  are  really  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  desirability  of  recognizing  the 
rights  on  general  principles.    Lord  Camden  was  the  great 
^jKment  of  copyright,  both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  judee. 
His  sentiments  may  be  judged  by  his  answer  to  the  plea 
that  copyright  was  a  reward  to  men  of  genius: — **Qlorj  is 
the  renard  of  science,  and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all 
meaner  views.    I  speak  not  of  the  scribblers  for  bread  who 
tease  the  press  with  their  wretched  productions.    Fourteen 

Jean  are  too  long  a  privilege  for  their  perishable  trash, 
t  waa  not  for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  and  Locke 
instructed  and  delighted  the  world.  When  the  bookseller 
ofiered  Milton  five  pounds  for  his  I\uudm  Loti,  he  did  noT 


ana  coxumii  ou  poem  lo  ue  names,  nor  aia  ne 
le  miserable  pittance  as  the  reward  of  his  labor; 
'  that  the  real  price  of  his  work  was  immortality, 

posterity  would  pay  it" 


reject  it  and  commit  his  poem  to  the  flames,  nor  did  he 

accept  the  miserable 

he  knew  that  the  i 

and  that  posterity  would  pay  i 

The  battle  of  copyright  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been 
fought  mainly  in  tne  interests  of  the  booksellers,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  London  booksellers.  One  member  pre- 
sented petitions  from  the  country  booksellers,  another  from 
the  booksellers  of  Glasgow  against  the  BookseUers'  Copy- 
right Bill.  Burke  supported  the  bill,  and  Fox  opposed 
it.  In  both  Houses  the  opponents  of  the  bill  denounced 
the  booksellers  vehemently.  Speaking  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  Lord  Camden  said,  '^In  1681  we  find  a  by-law 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  company  and  their  copv- 
rights,  which  then  consisted  of  all  the  literature  of  the 
kingdom ;  for  they  had  contrived  to'  get  all  the  copies  into 
their  own  hands."  Again,  owner  was  the  term  applied  to 
every  holder  of  copies,  and  the  word  author  does  not  occur 
once  in  all  their  entries.  "  All  our  learning  will  be  locked 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  Tonsons  and  Lintons  of  the  age, 
wno  will  set  that  price  upon  it  their  avarice  chooses  to 
demand,  till  the  public  become  their  slaves  as  much  as  thdi 
hackney  compilers  now  are.  Instead  of  salesmen  the  book- 
sellers of  late  years  have  forestalled  the  market,  and  be- 
come engrossers."  In  the  discussions  which  preceded  the 
last  Copyright  Act,  the  interests  of  the  authors  are  more 
prominent,  out  there  are  still  curious  traces  of  the  ancient 
tiostilitv  to  booksellers.  The  proceedings  both  in  Donald- 
son V.  Beckett  and  in  the  Booksellers'  Copyright  Bill  are 
recorded  at  considerable  length  in  the  PirUamenlanf  Hi*' 
iorVf  vol.  xvii. 

By  the  41  Cteo,  III.  c.  107  the  penalty  for  infringement 
of  copyright  was  increased  to  threepence  per  sheet,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  forfeiture  of  the  book.  The  proprietor  was 
to  have  an  action  on  the  case  against  anv  person  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  British  dominions  in  Europe,  who 
should  print,  reprint,  or  import  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  first  had  in  writing,  signed  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  <vedible  witnesses,  any  book  or  books,  or  who 
knowing  them  to  be  printed,  Ac,  without  the  proprietor's 
consent  should  sell,  publish,  or  expose  them  for  sale ;  the 

Proprietor  to  have  his  damages  as  assessed  by  the  jury,  and 
ouble  costs  of  suit.  A  second  period  of  fourteen  years 
was  confirmed  to  the  author,  should  he  still  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  the  first.  Further,  it  was  forbidden  to  import  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  sale  books  first  composed,  written, 
or  printed  and  published  within  the  United  Kingaom,  and 
reprinted  elsewhere.  Another  change  was  made  by  the 
Act  54  G^.  III.  c  166,  which  in  substitution  for  the  two 
periods  of  fourteen  years  gave  to  the  author  and  his  assign- 
ees copyright  for  the  full  term  of  twenty-eight  years  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication,  "  and  also,  if  the  author 
be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the  residue  of  his 
natural  Ufe." 

The  Copyright  Act  now  in  force  is  the  6  and 
6  Vict.  c.  46,  which  repealed  the  previous  Acts  g^  of"* 
on  the  same  sulyeot.  The  principal  clause  is  eopjrlght. 
the  following  ({  8):— That  the  copyright  in 
ever^  book  which  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be 
published  in  the  lifetime  of  its  author  shall  endure  for 
the  natural  life  of  such  author,  and  for  the  further  term 
of  seven  years,  commencing  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
shall  be  the  property  of  such  author  and  his  assignees: 
provided  always  that  if  the  said  term  of  seven  years  shidl 
expire  before  the  end  of  forty-two  vears  from  the  first 
publication  of  such  book  the  copyright  shall  in  that  case 
endure  for  such  period  of  forty-two  years:  and  that  the 
copyright  of  every  book  which  shall  be  published  after  the 
death  of  its  author  shall  endure  for  the  term  of  forty-two 
years  from  the  first  publication  thereof,  and  shall  he  the 
property  of  the  proprietor  of  the  authors  manuscript  from 
which  such  book  shall  be  first  published  and  his  assigns. 
The  benefit  of  the  enlarged  period  is  extended  to  sub- 
sisting copyrights,  unless  they  are  the  property  of  an  as- 
signee who  has  acquired  them  by  purchase,  in  which  case 
the  period  of  copyright  will  he  extended  only  if  the 
author  or  his  personal  representative  agree  with  the  pro- 
prietor to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  Act  By  section  5  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  may  license  the 
republication  of  books  which  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright 
thereof  refuses  to  publish  after  the  death  of  the  author. 
The  sixth  section  provides  for  the  delivery  within  certain 
times  of  copies  of  all  books  published  after  the  passing  g€|  p 
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Bie  Act  and  of  all  subsequent  editions  th««of^  at  the 
British  Museum.  And  a  copy  of  every  book  and  its  sub- 
"sequent  editions  must  be  sent  on  demand  to  the  following 
libraries : — The  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  The  other 
libraries  entitled  to  this  privilege  unaer  the  old  Act9  had 
been  deprived  thereof  hy  an  Act  passed  in  1836,  and  grants 
from  the  treasury,  calculated  on  the  annual  average  value 
of  the  books  they  had  received,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to 
them  as  compensation.  A  book  of  r^pstry  is  ordered  to  be 
kept  at  Stationers^  Hall  for  the  registration  of  copyrights, 
to  be  opoi  to  inspection  on  payment  of  one  ihilling  for 
every  entry  which  shall  be  searched  for  or  inspected.  And 
the  officer  of  Stationers^  Hall  shall  give  a  certified  copy  of 
any  entry  when  required,  on  payment  of  five  shillings ;  and 
such  certified  copies  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  the 
courts  as  prima  facie  proof  of  proprietorship  or  assignment 
of  copyright  or  license  as  therein  expressed,  and,  in  the 
of  dram 


of  dramatic  or  musical  pieces,  of  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation or  performance.  False  entries  shall  be  punished 
as  misdemeanors.  The  entry  is  to  record  the  title  of  the 
book,  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  the  name  and  place 
of  abode  of  the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  copyright 
Without  making  such  entry  no  proprietor  can  bring  an 
action  for  infringement  of  his  copyright^  but  the  entry  is 
not  otherwise  to  affect  the  copyright  itself.  Any  penon 
de^ninp^  himself  affgrieved  by  an  entry  in  the  registiy  may 
complain  to  one  of  tlie  superior  courts,  which  will  order  it 
to  be  expunged  or  varied  if  necessary.  A  proprietor  may 
bring  an  action  on  the  case  for  infrin|[ement  of  his  copy- 
risht,  and  the  defendant  in  such  an  action  must  give  notice 
of  the  objections  to  the  plaintiffs  title  on  which  he  means 
to  rely,  ao  penon  except  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright 
is  allowed  to  import  into  the  British  dominions  for  sale  or 
hire  any  book  nrst  composed  or  written  or  printed  and 
published  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  and  reprinted  else- 
where^ under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and  a  fine  of  £10.  The 
proprietor  of  any  encyclopaedia,  review,  magasine,  period- 
ical work,  or  work  puolished  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts, 
who  shall  have  employed  any  person  to  compose  the  same, 
or  any  volumes,  padrts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  thereof, 
for  publication  on  the  terms  that  tlie  copyright  therein 
shall  belong  to  such  proprietor,  shall  enjoy  the  term  of 
copyright  granted  by  the  Act^  But  the  proprietor  may 
not  publish  separately  any  article  or  review  without  the 
author^s  consent,  nor  may  the  author  unless  he  has  reserved 
the  right  of  separate  publication.  Where  neither  party 
has  reserved  the  right  they  may  publish  by  agreement,  but 
the  author  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  may  publish 
separately.  Proprietors  of  periodical  works  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  benefits  of  registration  under  the  Act,  on 
entering  in  the  registry  the  title,  the  date  of  first  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  or  part,  and  the  names  of  pro- 
prietor and  publisher.  The  interpretation  clause  of  Uie 
Act  defines  a  book  to  be  every  volume,  part,  or  division 
of  a  volume,  pamphlet  sheet  of  letter-press,  i^eet  of  music, 
map,  chart,  or  plan  separately  published.  The  Act  is  not 
to  praudice  the  rights  of  the  universities  and  the  colleges 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester. 

The  Copyright  Act  was  the  result  of  a  Parliamentary 
movement  conducted  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfonrd  and  after- 
wards by  Lord  Mahon.  TalfouiS's  bill  of  1841  proposed 
to  extend  copyright  to  a  period  of  sixty  jears  after  the 
author^s  death.  The  proposer  based  his  claim  on  the  same 
grounds  as  other  property  rights, — which  would  of  course, 
as  Macaulay  pointed  out,  go  to  justify  a  perpetual  copy- 
right He  refused  to  accept  any  shorter  term  than  sixty 
years.  He  was  answered  by  Macaulay  in  a  speech  full  of 
brilliant  illustration  and  superficial  argument  If  copy- 
right is  to  be  regarded,  as  Macaulay  regarded  it,  as  a  mere 
bounty  to  authors. — ^a  tax  imposed  upon  the  public  for  the 
encouragement  of  people  to  write  books. — his  opposition 
to  an  extended  term  is  not  only  justified,  but  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  existence  of  the  right  for  any  period 
whatever.  The  system  of  bounty,  or  of  taxation  for  the 
spedid  benefit  of  any  class  of  citizens,  is  condemned  by  the 
principles  of  political  economy  and  the  practice  of  modem 
le^lation.  But  if  copyright  is  defended  on  the  same 
pnnciples  which  protect  the  acquisitions  of  the  individual 
in  other  lines  of  activity,  the  reasoning  of  Macaulay  and 


1  Sacb  artlclM  mast  be  pAid  fi»r,  in  order  to  veet  copyright  In  the 
profrifotor  of  the  periodieaL 


the  opponents  of  perpetuity  u  altogether  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  use  of  the  phrase  perpetual  copyright  has  caused  much 
confusion.  A  perpetual  copyright  is  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  right,  in  respect  of  duration,  as  a  fee«imple  in  land, 
or  an  investment  in  consolidated  bank  annuities.  When 
Macaulay  therefore  says,  "  Even  if  I  believed  in  a  natmml 
right  of  property  independent  of  utility  and  anterior  to 
legislation,  I  should  still  deny  that  this  right  could  warnrm 
the  original  proprieton,''  his  argument  applies  eqoali^  lo 
property  in  land  and  in  bank  annuities.  The  original 
purchaser  of  a  bank  annuity  acquites  a  right  to  Uie  receipt 
of  a  certain  sum  every  year  for  ever,  and .  such  right  ne 
ma^  assign  or  bequeath  to  anybody  he  chooses.  The 
writer  of  a  book,  if  the  law  recognised  a  perpetual  copy- 
right, would  acquire  an  exclusive  right  to  the  profits  of  its 
publication  for  ever,  and  might  assign  or  beqoeath  thai 
right  as  he  chose.  In  both  cases  the  right  survives  the 
owner — if  indeed  such  a  phrase  can  properly  be  uaed  at 
all.  Again,  Macaulay  points  out  that  a  copyright  fifty 
years  after  one's  death  is  at  the  present  moment  compaiw 
atively  worthless :— ''An  advantage  to  be  enjoyed  half  a 
century  after  we  are  dead,  by  somebody,  we  know  not 
whom,  perhaps  by  somebody  unborn,  by  somebody  utterly 
unconnected  with  us,  is  really  no  motive  at  all  to  action.'* 
No  doubt  there  is  a  point  in  the  future  at  which  a  risht 
coming  into  existence  would  for  us  now  living  be  virtuuly 
worth  nothing.  But  this  is  true  of  all  rights^  and  nol 
merel V  of  the  rights  called  copyright ;  and  this  reasoning 
woula  justly  the  cutting  ofi*  at  some  point  in  the  fiitnre 
of  all  individual  rights  of  property  whatever.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  a  right  to  rent,  a  right  to  annuities,  and  a 
copyright — to  arise  a  hundred  years  hence — ^is  probably 
next  to  nothing.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  saying 
now  that  no  such  perpetuity  of  right  ought  to  be  reco^ 
nised,  that  the  state  ought  to  pass  a  law  to  take  for  Itself 
all  profits  arising  out  of  land,  and  all  annuities  from  the 
public  fands,  from  and  after  Uie  year  1977.  The  injury 
done  to  the  present  owners  would  be  precisely  of  the  same 
sort  and  extent  as  in  the  case  of  a  copyright  being  out 
short  a  hundred  years  hence.  Macaulay  asks,  ^  Would  a 
copyright  for  sixty  years  have  roused  Dr.  Johnson  to  any 
vigorous  efibrt,  or  sustained  his  spirits  under  depressinff 
circumstances  ?*'  A  sixtv  years'  copyright,  or  a  perpetnu 
copyright  would  have  been  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  last 
days  of  tne  same  value  as  a  sixty  ^ean*  lease  or  a  fee- 
simple  respectively  of  property  yielding  the  same  amount 
of  income.  Again,  says  Macaulay,  the  property  would  be 
certain  to  leave  the  author's  family ;  the  monopoly  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller.  The  same  thing  mwj 
be  said  of  all  property  that  is  assignable ;  and  if  there  is 
any  good  reason  for  preventing  the  assignment  of  property 
in  certain  circumstances,  whether  b^  a  law  of  entul  or 
otherwise,  that  reason  may  be  urged  in  the  case  of  copy- 
right with  the  same  force,  and  only  with  the  same  foroe^ 
as  in  the  case  of  land.  The  old  animus  against  the  book- 
seller is  still  apparent  in  such  olgections  as  the  last 

A  former  Copyright  Act,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
gave  the  author  two  periods  of  fourteen  yeais^  Uie  second 
to  be  conditional  on  his  surviving  the  nrst  The  o^ect 
of  this  enactment  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  copjn^ 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller.  The  l^gia- 
lature  appears  to  have  deemed  authors  incapable  of  man- 
aging their  own  aflTairs.  To  prevent  them  from  beinff 
made  the  victims  of  unscrupulous  publishers  th^  pot  fi 
out  of  their  power  to  assign  the  entire  copyright,  hf 
making  the  second  period  a  mere  contingency.  It  was 
forgotten  that  future  profits  have  a  present  money  valne^ 
and  that  if  an  author  sells  his  copyright  for  its  fair  noarkei 
value,  as  he  surely  may  be  left  to  do,  he  reaps  the  advan- 
tage of  the  entire  period  of  copyright  as  completely  aa  if 
he  remained  the  owner  to  the  end.  From  wis  point  of 
view  the  condition  attached  to  the  second  poriod  was  a 
positive  hardship  to  the  author,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  htm 
an  uncertain  instead  of  a  certain  interest  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  assignable  annuity  for  a  certain  period 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  two  assignable  annuities  for 
fourteen  years — the  second  only  to  come  into  existence  if 
the  original  annuitant  survives  the  fint  period.  The 
same  fallacy  lurks  under  Talfourd's  complaint  that  as 
copyright  is  usually  drawing  towards  an  end  at  the  <do8e 
of  the  author's  life,  it  is  taken  awaj^  at  the  veir  time 
when  it  might  be  useful  to  him  in  providing  for  his  nunily. 
But  if  the  period  fixed  is  otherwise  ^Jw^^fof^  w 
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i  of  the  ftalhoT^B  hmilj  is  an  irrelerft  it  oonrfdention. 
He  has,  b^  mppositioDy  the  fiill  property  rights  to  which 
he  11  eotitledy  and  he  may  sell  them  or  otherwise  deal  with 
them  as  he  pleases^  and  he  will  make  provision  for  his  family 
m  other  men  do  tor  theirs.  Nothing  short  of  a  strict  En- 
tail Act  can  keep  oopjrighty  any  more  than  other  property, 
lily's  pot — '         '"'^      " . .    j-.t- 


fai  his  or  his  Cunily's  possession.  The  attempt  to  do  this 
hf  making  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  conditional  has 
disappeared  from  legislation,  bnt  the  same  fallacy  remains 
m  tne  objections  nr^ed  against  long  terms  of  copyright. 
What  would  be  a  fair  term  may  depend  on  a  variety  of 
coosideratioas,  bat  the  diance  or  certainty  of  copyrights 
becoming  pnblisherBf  property  is  certainly  not  one  of  them. 
Macamay's  speech  bonvinced  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Tkllbard's  bill  was  defeated.  Lord  Mahon's  bill  in 
1842  reduced  the  proposed  period  to  twentr-five  years  after 
death;  Maoanlay  proposed  forty-two  as  the  fixed  number 
in  all  cases.  It  was  at  Macaulajrs  suggestion  that  the  clause 
i^gainst  the  possible  suppression  of  books  by  the  owners  of 
eppyright  was  introduced.  Under  a  long^er  period  of  copy- 
right the  danger  apprehended  might  possibly  become  a  real 
one ;  at  present  we  are  not  aware  of  any  complaint  having 
been  made  to  the  judicial  committee  under  this  section. 
AvftMMw  "^^  preceding  narrative  records  the  changes 
iS>y*^  in  the  law  of  cop^rip^ht  in  books  only.  In  the 
meantime  the  pnnciple  had  been  extended  to 
other  forms  of  mental  work.  The  8  Geo.  II.  c  13  is  an 
Act "  for  the  encourag^ent  of  the  arts  of  designing,  en- 
naving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints  by  vesting 
the  propertiei  thereof  in  the  inventors  and  engravers 
daring  ue  time  therein  mentioned."  It  gave  to  every 
person  who  sliould  ''  invent  and  design,  enmve,  etch,  or 
work  in  mezsotinto  or  chiaro-oscuro.  or  from  his  own 
worics  and  invention  should  cause  to  oe  desisned  and  en- 
gnveiL  etched,  or  worked  in  meszotinto  or  (miaro-oecuro, 
any  historical  or  other  print  or  prints,  which  shall  be 
tnidy  ensraved  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  on  each 
plate  ana  printed  on  every  such  print  or  prints,"  a  copy- 
right for  fourteen  years — the  period  fixed  by  the  statute  of 
Anne, — and  inflicts  a  penalty  on  those  who  engrave,  Ac, 
as  aforesaid,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  The  7 
Geo.  III.  c.  38  extended  the  protection  to  those  who  should 
engrave,  Ac,  any  print  taken  from  any  picture,  drawing, 
moAei,  or  sculpture,  either  ancient  or  moaem,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  soch  print  had  been  graved  or  drawn  from  the 
oririnal  design  of  such  graver,  etcher,  or  draughtsman; 
ana  in  both  cases  the  period  b  fixed  at  twenty-eight  in- 
stead of  fourteen  years.  Ten  years  later  a  further  remedy 
was  provided  by  ^ving  a  special  action  on  the  case 
sgainst  persons  infringing  the  copyright  By  the  38  Geo. 
HI.  e.  71  the  sole  risht  of  making  models  and  casts  was 
vested  in  the  originalproprietor  for  the  period  of  fourteen 
years. 

«.  .  .  Stage  right  was  first  protected  by  the  8  and  4 
8tag«  right.  wijiTlv.  c.  15,  which  provided  that  the  author 
(or  his  assignee)  of  any  tragedy,  comedy,  play,  opera,  faroe, 
or  other  dramatic  piece  or  entertainment  composed,  or 
which  should  thereafter  be  composed,  and  not  printed  or 
pabluhed  by  the  author,  should  nave  as  his  own  property 
the  sole  liberty  of  representing  or  causing  to  be  represented 
at  any  place  of  dramatic  entertainment  in  the  British  do- 
minions any  such  production,  and  should  be  deemed  the 
nroprietor  Uiereof ;  and  that  the  author  of  any  such  pro- 
aaction  printed  and  published  within  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  which  should  thereafter  be 
so  poblishedy  should  have  sole  liberty  of  representation  for 
twenty-coght  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  the  first 
poblicadon  respectively,  and  further  during  the  natural  life 
of  the  author  if  he  survived  that  period. 

The  publication  of  lectures  without  consent  of 
l^^Mtm  the  authors  or  their  assignees  is  prohibited  by  6 
and  6  Will.  IV.  c  65.  This  Act  excepts  from 
its  provisions — (1)  lectures  of  which  notice  has 
not  been  given  two  days  before  their  delivery  to  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  living  within  five  miles  of  the  place  of 
delivety,  and  (2)  lectures  delivered  in  universities  and 
other  public  institutions.  Sermons  by  clergj  of  the  Estab- 
lished Cborch  are  believed  to  fall  within  tins  exception. 
^  Musical  compositions  are  protected  by  a  sec-' 

■"**  tion  of  the  Copyright  Act  5  and  6  Vict  c  45 
above  mentioned.  The  mcr^ued  period  of  copyright 
fixed  by  that  Act  is  extended  to  the  right  of  represent- 
ing dramatic   pieces  and  musical  compositions — ^the  first 
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public  representation  or  performance  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  first  publication  of  a  book.  In  such  cases  the  right 
of  representation  is  not  conveyed  by  the  assignment  of  the 
oop^rright  only. 

Lithographs,  hitherto  a  doubtful  subject,  were 
brought  within  the  provisions  relating  to  prints 
and  engravings  by  a  clause  of  the  15  and  16 
Vict  c  12. 

Lastly,  in  1862,  an  Act  was  passed,  25  and  26 
Vict  c  68,  by  which  the  author  of  every  ori^  Sfiungi. 
inal  painting^,  drawing,  and  photoeraph,  and  his 
assigns,  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  copying,  engraving^ 
reproducing,  and  multiplying  it,  and  the  aesign  thereof,  for 
the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  the  author  and  seven  years 
after  his  death.    The  Acts  relating  to  copyright  of  designs 
will  be  noticed  below. 

We  may  now  notice  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant principles  developed  and  applied  by  ^J?.®"^ 
courts  of  justice  in  administering  the  law  of  ^Lou^ 
copyright  One  of  them  is  that  there  can  be 
no  Copyright  in  any  but  innocent  publications.  Books  of 
an  immoral  or  irreligious  tendency  have  been  repeatedly 
decided  to  be  incapable  of  being  maae  the  subject  of  copy- 
right In  a  case  (Lawrence  v.  Smith)  before  Lord  Eldon, 
an  injunction  had  been  obtained  against  a  pirated  publica- 
tion of  the  phdntififs  Ledurm^  on  Phtftiology,  Zoology,  and 
the  Nahural  Bttiory  of  Man,  which  the  judge  refused  to  con- 
tinue, "  recollecting  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and  considering  that  the 
law  does  not  nve  protection  to  those  who  contradict  the 
Scriptures."  The  same  judge  refused  in  1822  to  restrain  a 
piracy  of  Lord  Byron's  uztn^  and  Don  Juan  was  refused  pro- 
tection in  1823.  It  would  appear  from  a  recent  case,  arisins 
out  of  a  different  subject  matter,^  that  the  courts  are  still 
disposed  to  enforce  these  principles.  To  refuse  copyright  in 
sucn  cases  is  futile  as  a  mode  of  panishment  or  repression, 
inasmuch  as  it  directly  opens  up  a  wider  circulation  to  Uie 
objectionable  worics.  When  the  authorship  of  a  book  b 
misrepresented  with  intent  to  deceive  the  public^  copyright 
will  not  be  recognised* 

The  writer  of  private  letters  sent  to  another 
person  may  in  general  restrain  their  publica-  £|£^ 
tion.  It  was  ur^  in  some  of  the  cases  that  the 
sender  had  abandoned  his  property  in  the  letter  by  the  act 
of  sending;  but  thb  was  aemed  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  who 
held  that  at  most  the  receiver  only  might  take  some  kind 
oi  joint  property  in  the  letter  along  with  the  author. 
Judge  Story,  in  the  American  case  of  Folsom  v.  Marsh, 
states  the  law  as  follows : — "  The  author  of  any  letter  or 
letters,  and  his  representatives,  whether  they  are  literary 
letters  or  letters  of  business,  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive 
copyright  therein ;  and  no  person,  neither  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  nor  other  persons,  have  any  right  or 
authority  to  publish  the  same  upon  tneir  own  account  or 
for  their  own  benefit"  But  there  may  be  special  oocasions 
justifying  such  publication. 

A  kind  of  property  in  unpublished  works,  not 
created  by  the  copyright  Acts,  has  been  recog- 
nized bjr  the  courts.  The  leading  case  on  the 
subiect  is  Prince  Albert  v.  Strange  (2  De  Oex 
and  SmaUf$  Heporia),  Copies  of  etchings  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  which  had  been  lithographed  for  private 
dreulation,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  a  London 
publisher,  who  proposed  to  exliibit  them,  and  issued  a 
catalogue  entitled  A  DeteripUve  OoUaiogve  of  (&e  Ronyd 
Vidaria  and  Albert  Gattery  of  Etehmjfs.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  restrained  the  publication  of  the  catalogue, 
holding  that  property  in  mechanical  works,  or  works  of  art, 
does  certainly  subsist,  and  is  invaded,  before  publication, 
not  only  by  copying  but  by  description  or  catalogue. 

The  question  what  is  a  piracy  aeainst  copy-  ^^^ 
right  has  been  the  subject  of  much  aiscussion  in  ^^t^^ 
the  courts.    It  was  decided  under  the  statute  of   iiinoy. 
Anne  that  a  repetition  from  memory  was  not  a 
publication  so  as  to  be  an  infringement  of  copyright    In 
the  recent  case  of  Beade  v.  Comquest  the  same  view  was 
taken.    The  defendant  had  "dramatized''  the  plaintiff's 
novel,  and  the  piece  was  performed  at  his  theatre.    This 
was  held  to  be  no  breach  or  copyright ;  but  the  circulation 

1  Oowan  V.  Mllboarii,£0w  BtporU^  2  Exchequer  280,  In  which  It  vm 
held  thmt  a  contract  to  let  a  room  for  lectures  might  he  hroken  hv  the 
lessor  on  flndlng  that  the  proposed  lectures  were  of  an  irreUgious, 
blasphemous,  ana  illegal  character. 
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of  copies  of  a  drama,  so  taken  from  a  copyright  noyel, 
whether  grataitouslj  or  for  sale,  is  not  allowed.  Then 
again  it  is  oAen  a  difficalt  question  to  decide  whether  the 
alleged  piratical  copyright  does  more  than  make  that  £ur 
ose  of  the  original  authoi^s  materiab  which  the  law  per- 
mits. It  is  not  ever^  act  of  borrowiiu|[  literary  matter  from 
another  which  is  piracy,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  fair  and  what  is  unfair.  Lord  Eldon 
yit  the  question  thus, — whether  the  second  publication  is 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  other  in  the  fair  exercise  of  a  men- 
ial operation  deserving  the  character  of  an  original  work. 
Another  test  proposed  is  "whether  yon  find  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  an  ontmua  furandi — an  intention  to  take 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  himself  labor/'  No  one,  it  has 
been  said,  nas  a  right  to  take,  whether  with  or  without 
acknowleagment,  a  material  and  substantial  portion  of 
another's  work,  his  arguments,  his  illustrations,  his  au- 
thoritiefl|,  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  improving  a  rival 
publication.  When  the  materials  are  o|>en  to  all,  an 
author  mav  acquire  a  copyright  in  his  selection  or  arran^ 
ment  of  them.  Several  cases  have  arisen  on  this  point 
between  the  publishers  of  rival  directories.  Here  it  has 
been  held  that  the  subse|(iuent  compiler  is  bound  to  do 
for  himself  what  the  original  compiler  had  done.  When 
the  materials  are  thus  in  mediOf  as  the  phrase  is,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  test  of  piracy  to  examine  whether  the  mistakes 
of  both  works  are  ttie  same.  If  they  are,  piracy  will  be 
inferred.  Translations  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  books  constructed  of  materials  in  common.  The 
animuB  fyrandi,  mentioned  above  as  a  test  of  piracy,  does 
not 


wrote  a  drama  called  Gold,  and  founded  on  it  a  novel  called 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  The  defendant  dramatized  the 
novel, — ^his  play  reproducing  scenes  and  incidents  whic^ 
appeared  in  the  original  play.  The  vice-chancellor,  pre- 
suming that  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  dramatize  the 
novel,  found  that  the  second  plav  was  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  in  the  first.  Abridgments  of  original  works 
appear  to  be  favored  by  the  courts — when  the  act  of 
abridgment  is  itself  an  act  of  the  understanding,  "employed 
in  carrying  a  large  work  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  ren- 
dering it  less  expensive/'  Lord  Hatherly,  however,  in 
Tinsley  v.  Lacv,  incidentally  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
this  feeling, — ^holding  that  the  courts  had  gone  ua  enough 
in  this  direction,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  acquiesce  in  the 
reason  sometimes  given  that  the  compiler  of  an  abridg- 
ment is  a  benefactor  to  mankind  bjr  assisting  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  A  mere  selection  or  compilation,  so 
as  to  brins  the  materials  into  smaller  space,  will  not  be  a 
bona  fide  abridgment;  "there  must  be  real  substantial  con- 
densation, and  intellectual  labor,  and  judgment  bestowed 
thereon"  (Justice  Story).  A  publication  professing  to  be 
A  Chrietnuu  Qhott  Story,  Beoriginated  from  the  Oriainal 
by  Charlee  IHekenSf  Esq.,  and  Analytically  Condeneed  ex- 
preedy  for  thia  Work,  was  found  to  be  an  invasion  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  copyright  in  the  original.  In  the  case  of  a 
musical  composition  Lord  Lyndhurst  held  that  it  is  piracy 
when  the  appropriated  music,  though  adapted  to  a  different 
purpose,  may  still  be  recognized  b^  the  ear.  The  quasi- 
oopyright  in  names  of  books,  periodicals,  &c.,  b  founded  on 
the  desirability  of  preventing  one  person  from  putting  off 
on  the  public  his  own  productions  as  those  of  another.  The 
name  of  a  journal  is  a  species  of  trade-mark  on  which  the 
law  recogmzes  what  it  calls  a  "species  of  property."  The 
WonderfiU  Magazine  is  invaded  by  a  publication  calling 
itself  the  Wonaerful  Magasnne,  New  Series  Improved,  BdCa 
Life  in  London  is  pirated  by  a  paper  calling  itself  the 
Penny  BeWe  Life,  So  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Jour- 
nal got  an  injunction  against  the  Daily  London  Journal, 
which  was  projected  by  the  person  from  whom  they  had 
bought  their  own  paper,  and  who  had  covenanted  with 
them  not  to  publish  any  weekly  journal  of  a  similar  nature. 
A  song  published  under  the  title  of  Minnie,  sung  by  Mad- 
ame Anna  Thillon  and  Miss  Dolby  at  Monsieur  Jullien's 
concerts,  was  invaded  by  a  song  to  the  same  air  published 
as  Minnit  Dale,  Su$ig  at  JvUieiie  Coneerte  by  Madame  Anna 
ThilUm. 

Dramatic  and  musical  compositions,  it  should 
be  observed,  stand  on  this  peculiar  footing,  that 
thev  may  be  the  subject  of  two  entirely  distinct 
rignts,    Aa  writings  they  oome  within  the  gen- 
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eral  Copyright  A^  and  the  unauthorized  mnltiplicalioB 
of  copies  is  a  piracy  of  the  usual  sort.  This  was  decided 
to  be  so  even  in  the  case  of  musical  compositions  under  the 
Act  of  Anne.  The  Copyright  Act  now  includes  a  "sheet 
of  music"  in  its  definition  of  a  book.  Separate  from  the 
copyright  thus  existing  in  dramatic  or  musical  composi- 
tions is  the  right  of  representing  tliem  on  the  stage ;  this 
was  the  rig^ht  created  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c  15,  above 
mentioned  m  the  case  of  dramatic  pieces.  The  Copyright 
Act^  6  and  6  Vict.  c.  45,  extended  this  right  to  muaini  com- 
positions, and  made  the  period  in  both  cases  the  same  as 
that  fixed  for  copyright  And  the  Act  expressly  provides 
(meeting  a  contrary  decision  in  the  courts),  that  the  as- 
signment of  copyright  of  dramatic  and  musical  pieces 
shall  not  include  the  right  of  representation  unless  that 
is  expressly  mentioned.  The  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c  15  pro- 
hibited representation  "  at  any  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment," a  plirase  which  has  been  omitted  in  the  later  Act, 
and  i(  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  restriction  is  now 
more  general  and  would  extend  to  any  unauthorized 
representation  anywhere.  A  question  has  also  been  raised 
whether,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  a  musical  piece 
must  be  of  a  dramatic  character.  The  dramatization  of  s 
novel — i.  e.,  the  acting  of  a  drama  constructed  out  of  mate- 
rials derived  from  a  novel — is  not  an  infringement  of  the 
copyright  in  the  novel,  but  to  publish  a  drama  so  con- 
structed has  been  held  to  be  a  breach  of  copyright  (Tinsley 
V.  Lacy,  where  defendant  had  published  two  plays  founded 
on  two  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels,  and  reproauciog  the  in- 
cidents and  in  many  cases  the  language  of  the  original). 
Where  two  persons  dramatize  the  same  novel,  what,  it  maj 
be  asked,  are  their  respective  rights  ?  In  Toole  v.  Yonnc 
(9  Q.  B..  523)  this  point  actuall;^  arose.  A,  the  author  of 
a  publisned  novel,  dramatized  it  and  assigned  the  drama 
to  the  plainti£^  but  it  was  never  printed,  published,  or  rep- 
resented upon  the  stage.  B,  ignorant  of  A's  drama,  also 
dramatized  the  novel  and  assigned  his  drama  to  the  de- 
fendant, who  represented  it  on  the  stage.  It  was  held  that 
any  one  mi^ht  dramatize  A's  publish^  novel,  and  that  the 
representation  of  B's  drama  was  not  a  representation  of  A's 
drama.  This  case  may  be  compared  with  Beade  v.  Lmcj 
mentioned  above. 

For  preventing  the  importation  of  pirated   imporu- 
copies  of  books  Uie  commissioners  of  customs  Uod  of 
are  required  to  make  out  a  list  of  books  on   ptntod 
which  copyright  subsists,  and  of  which  they   ^®^**' 
have  received  notice  from  the  owner  or  his  agent^nd  audi 
lists  are  to  be  exposed  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  notice  is  not  sent  the  importation  of  books  will  not  be 
interfere  with.    If  any  one  wrongfully  causes  a  book  to 
be  entered  on  the  custom  lists,  any  one  injured  thereby 
may  apply  to  a  judge  in  chambers  to  have  the  entry  ex- 
punged. 

ISewspapers  stand  at  present  on  a  somewhat 
peculiar  footing  with  reference  to  the  law  of  dm^ 
copyright  Their  positi'*^  was  put  in  issue  in  *^^^ 
the  case  of  Cox  v.  the  ijand  and  Water  Journal  Company 
(Law  Beport8,  9  Eq.  324),  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  publishing  a  "  List  of  Hounds  " 
taken  from  plaintlfi^s  paper^the  ^eld.  It  was  argned 
that  there  was  no  copyrlgnt  in  a  newspaper  article,  or,  if 
there  were,  that  it  was  lost  by  non-regiatration.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins  held  that  a  newspaper  is  not  within  the 
copyright  Acts,  that  therefore  the  rules  as  to  non-registra- 
tion do  not  apply,  and  that  the  proprietor  of  a  paper  ac- 
quires such  a  property  (not  copyright)  in  every  article  for 
which  he  pays  under  the  18th  section  of  the  Act,  or  by 
the  general  rules  of  property,  as  will  entitle  him  to  pro- 
hibit any  other  person  from  publishing  the  same  thing  in 
an^  other  newspaper.  The  substantial  justice  of  this  de- 
cision is  beyond  impeachment,  but  as  a  matter  of  law  it  is 
by  no  means  satisfiictory.  The  right  to  prohibit  publica- 
tion is  copyright  and  nothing  else,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  enjoyed  at  all  outside  the  Copyrij^ht  Act,  of 
how,  if  it  is  acquired  in  virtue  of  compliance  with  any  oX 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  can  avoid  forfeiture  as  a  pen* 
alty  for  non-registration.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
this  decision  would  be  confirmed,  should  the  question  ever 
oome  before  a  higher  court  The  property  of  a  newspaper, 
i.  e..  the  good-will  of  printing  and  publishing  it,  sod  the 
exclusive  right  to  its  title,  are  not  rights  of  the  same  nators 
as  copyright. 

A  special  kind  of  perpetual  copyright  in  yarioos  pubU^ 
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eatioDB  has  for  various  reuonB  been  recognised 
bj  the  law  (1)  in  the  Crown  and  (2)  in  the  uni- 
^jlSS^L.  ▼cndties  and  colleges.  The  yarioos  oopTright 
Acts,  indading  the  last  except  from  their  pro- 
Tbtioos  the  copyrights  vested  in  the  two  Enfflish  and  the 
four  Scotch  universities,  Trinitj  GollMre,  Dublin,  and  the 
colJcges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Grown 
^pyngl^te  ^u^  saved  by  the  general  principle  whidi  ex- 
empts Crown  rights  from  the  operation  of  statutes  unless 
thev  are  expressly  mentioned.  Among  the  books  in  which 
the  Crown  nas  claimed  copyright  are  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  BiblcL  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  statutes, 
orders  of  Privy  Council,  proclamations,  almanacs,  Lilly's 
Latin  Grammar,  year  booKs,  and  law  reports.  The  copy- 
right in  the  Bible  is  rested  by  some  on  the  king's  position 
as  head  of  the  church ;  Loni  Lyndhurst  rested  it  on  kis 
daties  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  state  chai]^ 
with  the  publication  of  authorised  manuals  of  religion. 
The  right  of  printing  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Praver  is  vested  in  the  aueen's  printer  and  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  copyrights  do  not  ex- 
tend to  prohibit  independent  translations  from  the  orig- 
inaL  The  obsolete  copyright  of  the  Crown  in  LilljTs 
Latin  Grammar  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  drawn  up  at  the  king's  expense.  The  universities 
have  a  joint  right  (with  the  Crown's  patentees)  of  printing 
Ads  of  Parliament  Law  reports  were  decided  to  be  the 
pronert^  of  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL ;  by  Act 
of  Parliament  they  were  forbidden  to  be  published  without 
Eoense  fit>m  the  chancellor  and  the  chiefs  of  the  three 
oourti^  and  this  form  of  license  remained  in  use  after  the 
Act  had  expired.  The  courts  still  maintain  their  risht  to 
restrain  the  publication  of  reports  of  their  proceedincs, 
but  on  quite  other  aprounds  than  those  pertaining  to  tne 
law  of  copyright  University  and  college  copyrights  are 
inade  perpetual  bv  an  Act  of  Greorge  IIL,  but  only  on  con- 
dition of  the  books  being  printed  at  their  printing-presses 
and  for  their  own  benefit 

The  riffhts  of  foreigners  under  the  copyright 
Acts  proauced  an  extraordinary  conflict  of  iu- 
dicial  opinion  in  the  En^rlish  courts.  A  ror- 
«gner  whoduring  residence  in  the  British  dominions  should 
publish  a  work  was  admitted  to  have  a  copyright  therein. 
The  question  was  whether  residence  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation was  necessarv.  In  Cocks  v.  Purday,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  held  that  it  was  not  In  Boosey  v.  David- 
eon,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  following  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Cocks  v.  Purday,  held 
that  a  foreign  author  might  have  copyright  in  works  first 
pablished  in  England,  although  he  was  abroad  at  the  time 
of  publication.  But  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Boosey 
s.  Furdav,  refused  to  follow  these  decisions,  holding  that 
the  legislature  intended  only  to  protect  its  own  subjects^ — 
whether  subjects  by  birth  or  by  residence.  The  question 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  in  the  case  of 
Boosey  v.  Jeffireys,  in  which  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had 
taken  the  same  line.  The  pudges  havins  been  consulted 
were  found  to  be  divided  in  opinion.  Six  of  them  held 
that  a  foreigner  resident  abroaa  might  acquire  copyright 
by  publishing  first  in  England.  Four  maintained  the  con- 
trary. The  views  of  the  minority  were  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  (Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  and  Lords 
Brougham  and  Bt  Leonards).  The  lord  chancelloi^s 
opinion  was  founded  upon  "tne  general  doctrine  that  a 
British  senate  would  legislate  for  British  subjects,  properly 
so  called,  or  for  such  persons  who  might  obtain  tbat  cha- 
racter for  a  tune  by  being  resident  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  under  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  England."  Lord  Brougham  said 
that 

"  The  statnte  of  Anne  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
•ouraging  learned  men,  and  with  tnat  view  that  Act  had  given 
them  the  exoloiive  right  in  their  publications  for  twenty-one 
yean.  This,  however,  was  olear,  they  had  no  eopyright  at  oom- 
BMn  law,  for  if  they  had  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
iKe  passing  of  that  statute.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
legiuatnn  had  decided  a  oentary  and  a  half  since  that  an  Act 
WES  to  be  passed  to  create  a  monopoly  in  literary  works  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  In  the  present  case  he  was  clearly 
•f  opinion  that  the  copyright  did  not  exist,  and  therefore  that 
foreign  law  should  not  prevail  over  British  law  where  there  was 
laeh  diversity  between  the  two." 

Against  the  authority  of  this  case,  however,  must  be 
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set  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  greatest  lawyers  who  have 
occupied  the  woolsack  in  this  generation — Lord  Caima 
and  Lord  Westbury.  In  the  case  of  Boutledge  «.  Low 
{Law  Beport»,  8  House  of  Lords,  100)  Lord  Cairns  said, 

"  The  aim  of  the  legislature  is  to  increase  the  common  stook 
of  the  literature  of  the  country ;  and  if  that  stock  can  be  in- 
creased by  the  pablication  for  the  first  time  here  of  a  new  and 
valuable  work  composed  by  an  alien  who  has  never  been  in  the 
oonntry,  I  see  nothing  in  the  wording  of  the  Act  which  prevents, 
nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  Act  which  should  prevent,  and 
everything  in  the  professed  object  of  the  Act  and  in  its  wide 
and  general  provisions  which  should  entitle  such  a  person  to 
the  protection  of  the  Act,  in  return  and  compensation  for  the 
addition  he  has  made  to  the  literature  of  the  country." 

And  Lord  Westbury  said  in  the  same  case, 

"  The  case  of  Jeffreys  v.  Boosey  is  a  decision  which  is  attached 
to  and  depends  on  the  particular  statute  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent,  and  as  that  statute  has  been  repealed  and  is  now 
replaeed  by  another  Act,  with  different  enactments  expressed  in 
different  language,  the  case  of  Jeffreys  v.  Boosey  is  not  a  binding 
authority  in  the  exposition  of  this  later  statute.  The  Act 
appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  it  should  be  interpreted,  adhering  of  course  to 
the  settled  rules  of  legal  construction.  The  preamble  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
tection given  by  the  statute  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the 
works  of  British  authors.  The  real  condition  of  obtaining  its 
advantages  is  the  first  publication  by  the  author  of  his  work  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nothing  renders  necessary  his  bodily 
presence  here  at  the  time,  and  i  find  it  impossible  to  discover 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  required,  or  what  it  can  add  to  the 
merit  of  the  first  publication.  If  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
reasoning  on  whion  Jeffreys  e.  Boosey  was  decided  be  oonsid- 
ered,  I  must  frankly  admit  that  it  by  no  means  oommands  my 
assent" 

These  conclusions  appear  to  follow  also  from  the  recent . 
Naturalization  Act  of  1870,  which  enacts  that  real  and 
personal  property  of  every  description  majr  be  taken, 
acquired^  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  m  the  same 
manner  m  all  respects  as  by  a  natural-bom  British  subject 
As  the  latter  can  acquire  copyright  by  first  publication 
without  residence  in  England,  and  as  copyright  is  personal 
propertjr,  it  would  seem  that  an  alien  also  must  have  copy- 
right without  the  necessity  of  residence.  It  b  ouite  clear, 
at  all  events,  that  residence  in  any  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions— not  merely  the  United  Kingdom — is  sufficient 
but  the  first  publication  must  be  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  the  copyright  once  created  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  dominions. 

Colonial  copyright,  however,  is  subject  to  a  ^  ,  ,  , 
special  Act,  the  10  and  11  Vict  c.  96.  Under  SJyrirfit 
English  copyrig^ht  books  of  the  United  King- 
dom  were  protected  in  the  colonies,  and  copies  of  them 
printed  or  reprinted  elsewhere  could  not  be  imported  into 
the  colonies.  At  the  same  time  books  published  in  the 
colonies  are  not,  as  we  have  just  mentionea,  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Copyright  Act  By  the  Colonial  Copyright 
Act,  10  and  11  Vict,  c  95,  it  is  now  enacted  that  when  the 
legislative  authority  in  any  British  possession  makes  proper 
provision  by  Act  or  ordinance  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  British  authors,  the  crown  may,  by  Order  in 
Council,  suspend  the  prohibition  against  the  importation, 
Ac,  of  tbreign  reprints  of  English  copyright  books,  so  far 
as  such  colony  is  concerned,  and  the  local  Act  shall  there- 
upon come  into  operation.  The  following  colonies  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  Act: — ^New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia^ 
Prince  Edward's  Island^  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Barbadoes, 
Canada,  St.  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  British  Guiana,  Mauritius, 
Jamaica,  Newfoundland,  Qranada,  St  Christopher,  An- 
tigua, Nevis,  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  Natal  (Shortt). 

In  1875  an  Act  was  passed  to  pve  effect  to  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  respecting  copy- 
right An  Order  in  Council  in  1868  had  suspended  the 
prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  reprints  of 
En^luh  books  into  Canada,  and  the  Parliament  had  passed 
a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  copyright  as  to  which  doubts  had 
arisen  whether  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  Order  in 
Council.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  is  therefore  authorized 
to  assent  to  the  Canadian  Bill  (which  is  printed  as  a 
Schedule  to  the  Act) ;  and  it  is  also  enacted  that^  after  the 
Bill  comes  into  operation,  if  an  English  copyright  book 
becomes  entitled  to  Canadian  copyright^o  Canadian  re- 
prints thereof  shall  be  importe<1  info  the  United  Kingdom, 
unless  by  the  owner  of  the  oupyrigUU  The  following  pomts 
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in  the  Canadian  Act  are  worth  noting.  Any  penon  print- 
ing or  pnbliahing  an  unprinted  manuscript  without  the 
consent  of  the  author  or  legal  proprietor  shall  be  liable 
in  damages  (}  3).  Anv  pereon  aomiciled  in  Canada,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  British  Possessions,  or  beinff  a  citizen  of 
any  country  having  an  international  copyright  treaty  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  is  the  author  of  any  book,  map, 
Ac,  Ac, — shall  nave  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing, 
reprintixw;,  publishing,  Ac,  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight 
yean.  The  work  must  be  printed  and  published,  or  re- 
printed or  republished  in  Osnada,  whether  before  or  after 
its  publication  elsewhere;  and  the  Canadian  privilege  is 
not  to  be  continued  after  the  copyright  has  ceased  else- 
where. And  "  no  immoral  or  licentious,  or  irreligious,  or 
treasonable,  or  seditious  literary  scientific  or  artistic  work  " 
shall  be  the  subject  of  copyrig^ht  (24).  A  further  period 
of  fourteen  years  will  be  contmued  to  the  author  or  his 
widow  and  children.    An  ''interim  copyright"  pending 

Sublication  may  be  obtained  by  depositmg  in  the  office  of 
le  minister  of  agriculture  (who  keeps  the  register  of  copy- 
rights) a  copy  of  the  title  of  the  work ;  and  works  printed 
first  in  a  series  of  articles  in  a  periodical,  but  Intended  to  be 
publislied  as  books,  may  have  the  benefit  of  this  interim  copy- 
right If  a  copyriffht  work  becomes  out  ot  print,  the  owner 
may  be  notified  of  the  Act  through  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture^  who,  if  he  does  not  apply  a  remedy,  may  license  a 
new  edition,  subject  to  a  royalty  to  the  owner.  Anonymous 
books  may  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the  flurst  publisher. 

Books  published  in  a  colony  stand  on  the  same  footinff, 
so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  as  books  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  country.  Their  protection  in  England 
depends  on  the  International  Copyright  Acts. 

The  International  Copyright  Acts  were  passed 
UoMiActa.  ^  order  to  give  foreign  authors  the  same  sort 
of  privilege  as  is  accorded  to  English  authors. 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  The  principal  Act  is  the  7  ana 
8  Vict,  c  12,  repealing  an  earlier  Act,  1  and  2  Vict  c  59, 
and  amended  by  15  Vict  c  12. 

Her  Migesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  grant  the  priv- 
ilege of  copyright  to  the  authors  of  books,  Ac,  first  pub- 
lished in  any  foreign  country  to  be  named  in  such  ordei^— 
provided  always  that  "  due  protection  has  been  secured  by 
the  foreign  power,  so  named  in  such  Order  in  Council,  for 
the  benefit  of  parties  interested  in  works  first  published  in 
the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  similar  to  those  comprised 
in  such  order."  Different  provisos  mav  be  fixed  for  dif- 
ferent countries  and  difierent  classes  of  works  protected. 
No  right  of  property  shall  be  recognized  in  any  book,  Ac, 
first  published  out  of  Her  Majest^s  dominions,  save  such 
as  is  created  by  this  Act  Hence  British  as  well  as  foreign 
authors  first  publishing  abroad,  have  no  protection  in  Eng- 
land unless  there  is  a  convention  between  England  and  the 
countrv  in  which  thej  publish  under  the  international 
Copvnsht  Act.  Thus  in  Boucicault  v.  Delafield,'  the  plain- 
tifif  haa  first  performed  a  drama  in  New  York,  and  after- 
wards registered  it  in  England  on  the  first  day  of  its  per- 
formance there,  and  now  sought  to  have  its  unauthorized 
representation  restrained.  The  court  refused,  holding  that 
the  Act  7  and  8  Vict,  c  12,  {  19  says  in  effect  that  if  *'  any 
person,  Britbh  subject  or  not,  chooses  to  deprive  this  coun- 
try of  the  first  representation  of  his  work,  then  he  may  get 
the  benefit  of  copvright  if  he  can,  under  any  arrangement 
which  may  have  been  come  to  between  this  country  and 
the  country  which  he  so  fiivors  with  bis  representation.'' 
If  there  is  no  such  treaty  or  arrangement,  then  this  coun- 
try has  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  The  publication  in 
the  British  dominions  of  unauthorized  translations  of  works 
published  abroad  may  be  prohibited  by  the  authors  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  political  articles 
in  the  newspapers,  Ac  Copyright  in  foreign  works  of  art, 
prints,  articles  of  sculpture,  Ac,  may  also  be  protected  un- 
der the  conditions  applicable  to  copyright  in  tne  same  sub- 
iects  in  Enj^land.  The  right  of  representing  in  England 
dramatic  pieces,  Ac,  first  performed  abroad,  may  also  be 
recognized  in  the  same  wav.    The  authors  of  dramatic 

fieces  first  performed  abroad  may  also  acquire  (under  the 
5  Vict  c  12^  the  right  to  prevent  the  representation  of 
any  unauthorized  translation  of  such  dramatic  pieces  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  date  of  first 

1  The  Mune  quMtlon  was  decided  tn  the  same  way  In  the  reoent 
esee  (Kot.,  1876)  of  the  tarae  plaintiff  against  Mr.  Chatterton  tor 
npreaenting  **  Shaugbraun,**  a  play  first  brought  out  hj  plaintilT  in 


publication  or  representation  of  an  authorised  translatioo. 
Section  6  of  this  Act  contains  the  important  exception  that 
"  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  aii  to  pre- 
vent fair  imitations  or  adaptations  to  the  English  stage 
of  any  dramatic  piece  or  musical  composition  publishei 
in  any  foreign  country."  This  clause  has  given  great  dii- 
satisfaction,  and  it  has  been  virtually  repealed  hj  38  Vict 
c  12.'  The  right  to  prevent  translations  of  foreign  booki 
or  dramatic  pieces  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  enume- 
rated in  section  8— requiring  registration,  publication  of  an 
authorised  translation  within  a  certain  time  Ac  The  Act 
requires,  it  seems,  that  the  translation  should  give  the  Eds- 
lish  people  the  means  of  knowing  the  original  as  accorately 
as  is  possible  by  means  of  an  English  version ;  and  in  a  re- 
cent case,  where  the  authors  of  ihm  Ihm  had  authorized 
a  free  English  version  with  many  changes  of  names,  Ac, 
and  consioerable  omissions,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  soffident 
compliance  with  the  statute*  The  judge  pronounced  it  to 
be  an  imitation  or  adaptation  onlv,  and  said  that  if  a  tms 
translation  had  been  published  first,  the  plaintiff  might 
then  have  acted  the ''  version,"  and  nobody  else  would  hare 
been  allowed  to  act  anything  like  it 

In  all  these  cases,  it  must  oe  remembered,  the  Crown  can 
grant  copyright  to  foreign  productions,  only  on  omiditioii 
that  a  convention  securing  reciprocal  rights  is  concluded 
with  the  foreign  power  in  quesUon,  in  terms  of  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act  The  countries  with  which  con- 
ventions have  been  concluded  are  the  following : — ^Prossiai 
Saxony,  and  otherGerman  states,  in  1846  and  1847 ;  France 
1852;  Belgium,  1856;  Spain,  1857;  Sardinia;  and  Bsm 
Darmstadt,  1862. 

An  Association  to  Protect  the  Rights  of  Au- 
thors has  recently  been  formed  with  the  olnect  '^f^^ 
of  calling  attention  to  the  more  glaring  defects   uwa/*^* 
of  the  existing  laws  of  copyright    The  chief 
points  noticed  by  this  association  are  the  loss  of  rights  by 
first  production  out  of  the  United  Kin^om;  the  loss  I7 
dramatisation  of  novels ;  the  unfiur  conditions  of  stage-rigKt 
in  translations  of  foreign  plays,  and  especially  the  hard- 
ship of  the  "fair  adaptation'^  clause;  the  leas  caused  by 
the  inefficient  prohibition  of  pirated  copies  in  Canada  sinoe 
the  International  Copyright  Act  was  passed,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  international  copyright  treaty  with  the  United 
States.    Of  these  defects  the  ^*  adaptation  clause"  has  been 
repealed  since  the  association  was  formed,  and  the  Act 
already  noticed  was  passed  in  1875  to  give  efiect  to  a  new 
Copyright  Act  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.     In  1876  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  home,  colonial,  and  international  copyright 

The  auestion  of  international  copyright  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  has  lor  some  time  been  the  sob- 
ject  of  active  discussion  among  the  authors  and  publisheis 
of  both  countries.  The  chiefopposition  to  a  convention 
proceeds  from  various  sections  of  the  publishing  trade  in 
America.  An  interesting  statement  of  the  various  groups 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
attempts  to  frame  a  satbfactory  International  Copyright 
Act,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Appleton  in 
the  Fortnighily  Beview  for  February,  1877.  At  present  a 
sort  of  customary  copvright  in  English  books  is  recognised 
by  certain  leading  firms.  When  one  of  them  has,  by 
arrangement  with  the  author,  obtained  the  advance  sheets 
of  an  English  work,  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  Aat  the 
others  are  not  to  reprint  that  particular  work ;  but  this 
arrangement,  it  appears,  "  is  practically  confined  to  thoss 
who  are  able  to  retaliate  when  the  trade  courtesy  is  rio- 
lated."  These  great  publishers  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
English  trade,  and  those  who  would  gladly  become  their 
competitors,  the  bookseHers  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  would,  according  to  Dr.  Appleton,  oppose  any  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act  which  did  not  aid  them  to  break 
down  that  monopoly.    Some  of  the  resolutions  of  a  meet- 

•  The  state  of  the  Uw.  m  tt  Is  left  by  this  Act,  Is  worth  Dotidnc 
By  the  15  Vict  a  12,  the  Qaeen  may,  by  Order  in  Ooundl,  gimol 
■tage-right  to  foreign  dramatists  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  en- 
actments in  force  for  protecting  domestio  stage  rights  are  aTaflabie 
for  them;  but  nothing  in  the  Act  is  to  prerent  fair  imlutions  or 
adaptations  to  the  English  stage  of  foreign  plays,  Ac  Now  comes 
the  Act  of  1876,  which  says  that  in  case  of  any  such  order  the  Queen 
may  direct  that  the  said  section  6  shall  not  apply,  and  therenpon  the 
16  Vict.  0. 12  "  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  snch  dramatic  pieeo^ 
and  to  the  translations  thereof  m  <f  the  said  slzth  section  of  the  bsU 
Act  were  hereby  repealed."  80  that  the  Qoeea  mar  repeal  the  sixth 
section  in  any  particular  case  so  fhr  as  to  remit  the  qMsttNi  m 
**  fair  ada'>iations  and  imitations  "  to  the  eommoa  law. 
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W  of  the  oppooents  of  Intomatioiial  Copyright  at  Phila- 
ddphuk  in  Janamrf,  1872,  are  worth  quoting:— 

1.  That  thoni^hty  onleM  expressed,  is  the  property  of  the 
thiaker;  whoa  giTea  to  the  world  it  it  as  light,  free  to  alL 

%.  As  property  it  ean  only  demand  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
aieipal  law  of  the  eonntry  to  which  the  thinker  is  subject. 

SL  The  author  of  any  eountry,  by  becoming  a  citisen  of  this, 
•ad  sssoming  and  performing  the  duties  thereof,  ean  have  the 
ssme  protaotion  that  an  Ameriean  author  has. 

4^  The  trading  of  pririleges  to  foreign  authors,  for  pririleges 
to  be  granted  to  Amerioans,  is  not  Jns^  because  Uie  interests  of 
elhsrs  than  theirs  are  saerifloed  thereby. 

5b  Because  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  safety  of  onr 
rspablicaa  institutions,  demand  that  books  shall  not  be  made 
Iso  eestly  for  the  multitude  by  giring  the  power  to  foreign 
•athors  to  fix  their  price  here  as  well  as  abroad. 

Copyright  of  designs  applicable  to  mann&o- 
JlJJ*:  tnreB  is  protected  by  the  6  and  6  Vict  c.  100^ 
25S?*  and  sabsequent  Acts  amending  the  same.  Be- 
fore designs  in  general  were  protected,  the  copy- 
right in  designs  for  the  manafacture  of  linens,  cottons,  od- 
koes,  and  muslins  had  been  recognized.  The  6  and  6  Vict 
e.  100,  {  3,  enacts  ''with  resard  to  any  new  and  original 
design,  whether  such  design  be  applicable  to  the  ornament- 
ing of  any  article  of  manu&cture,  or  of  any  substance,  arti- 
ioal  or  natural  or  partly  artificial  and  partly  natural,  and 
whether  for  the  pattern,  for  the  shape  or  configuration,  or 
hr  the  ornament  thereof  and  by  whatever  means  the  same 
■uty  be  applicable,  whether  by  printing,  painting,  Ac,  the 
iwoprietor  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  applying  sudi  do* 
sign,  for  the  terms  specified  in  the  Act,  which  vary  aooord- 
ii^  to  the  class  of  manufocture  in  question."  By  6  and  7 
Vict  c.  65,  copyright  for  three  years  was  granted  for  de- 
signs "having  reference  to  some  purpose  of  utility,  so  far 
SB  desiffn  shall  be  for  the  shape  or  configuration  of  such 
article.^  B^:istratton  in  both  esses  is  necessaiy.  The 
period  of  protection  varies  from  nine  months  to  five  years, 
and  in  certain  cases  an  extended  period  may  be  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Gases  under  these  Acts  are  more 
■early  allied  to  patents  than  to  copyright 

-^^  COFTBIGHT  in  FOBEIGN  StATBB.— J^VtmcS.— 

""^  Copyright  in  France  is  recognized  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  Two  distinct  rights  are  secured  by  law — 
1st,  the  right  of  reproduction  of  literary  works,  musical 
compositions,  and  works  of  art;  and  2d,  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation of  dramatic  works  and  musical  compositions. 
The  neriod  is  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  jears  after 
his  death.  After  the  author's  death  the  surviving  consort 
hss  the  usufructuary  enj<mnent  of  the  rights  which  the 
author  has  not  disposed  of  in  his  lifetime  or  by  will,  sub- 
ject to  reduction  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  author's  protected 
hein  if  any.  The  author  may  dispose  of  his  rights  in  the 
most  ahsolute  manner  in  the  forms  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  Code  Napolten.  Piracy  is  a  crime  punishablel  by 
fine  of  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  2000  francs;  in  the 
esse  of  a  seller  from  25  to  500  francs.  The  pirated  edition 
will  be  confiscated.  Piracy  also  forms  the  ground  for  a 
civil  action  of  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  sus- 
tuned — the  produce  of  tlie  confiscation,  if  any,  to  go  to- 
wards payment  of  the  indemnity  (Penal  Code,  Art  425- 
429).  The  piracy  on  French  territory  of  worlu  published 
in  a  foreigp  coantry  is,  by  a  decree  of  28th  March,  1852, 
brought  within  the  above  provisions.  "  However,  when  a 
convention  has  been  concluded  with  any  state  this  treaty 
modifies  the  efi*ects  of  the  decree  of  28th  March,  in  so  far  as 
its  provisions  mav  be  in  opposition  to  the  said  decree:  the 
prescriptions  of  the  new  convention  become  the  special  law 
of  the  parties,  and  the  rights  of  the  authors  and  artists  of 
that  state  are  regulated  in  France  by  the  intervening  con- 
vention" {BStume  cf  the  Bights  af  Liierary  omd  ArtMe 
iVomriy  ta  Dremce,  Longman  &  Co.). 

Tae  following  statements  regarding  copyright  in  other 
Ituopean  countries  are  abridged  from  Copinger's  Lcm  €/ 
Cbpin^  (London ;  Stevens  A  Haynes,  1870)  :— 

^^^^^  iViMMCk — Copyright  endures  for  the  author's  life, 

bJ^tLi^^  and  his  heirs  have  a  term  of  thirty  years  from  his 
eeentrlM.  decease.  When  a  copyright  is  assigned  without  any 
special  stipulation,  the  publisher  cannot  issue  more 
ihsa  one  edition  without  the  author's  written  permission.  He 
May  issue  a  reprint,  on  paying  the  author  half  the  sum  paid  for 
the  first  issue. 

AiMiria,  by  treaty  with  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  the  Papal 
ititss,  gives  oopyright  for  thirtf  years  after  author's  death. 


BoUankA  and  i7«^*«». — Oopyright  formerly  peipotaal,  now 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  author  and  twenty  years  thereafter. 

Bwmwk  ond  SwmUh, — Oopyright  formerly  perpetual,  now 
limited  to  thirty  years  in  the  former  and  twenty  in  the  latter;  If 
thepublication  is  allowed  to  lapse,  copyright  falls  to  the  state. 

/Spain. — ^The  period  is  the  author's  life  and  flfly  years  there- 
after. 

Bu9§ia, — The  author's  life  and  twenty-fire  years,  and  tea 
years  more  if  an  edition  is  published  within  five  years  of  the  end 
of  the  first  term. 

(?«rmany. — Period  fixed  in  1837  at  ten  years ;  but  copyright 
for  longer  periods  was  granted  for  voluminous  and  costly  works^ 
and  for  the  works  of  German  poets.  Among  others  the  works 
of  Schiller,  Ooethe,  Wieland,  so.,  were  protected  for  a  period 
of  twen^  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree  in  each  case.  Xa 
1845  the  period  was  extended  in  all  eases  to  the  author's  Ufa 
and  thirty  years  after. 

(Ttmcs.— -Copyright  is  for  fifteen  years  from  publication. 

Umled  StaUt.'-The  first  le^lation  on  ihe 
sulject  of  literary  property  in  the  United  ^^ 
States  appears  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolution. 
In  1783  laws  were  psssed  by  Connecticut  and  MaMa- 
chusetts  securing  to  authors  for  specified  periods  Ui# 
exclusive  property  in  their  literary  productions,  and  pre* 
scribing  penalties  for  its  violation.  Similar  laws  were 
passed  by  VirginU  in  1785,  by  New  York  in  1786,  and  by 
other  States.  Under  this  svstem  it  was  necessary  for  au-  . 
thors,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  protection  in  States 
other  than  that  in  which  they  resided,  to  copvright  their 
works  in  each  State  having  such  laws.  Autnoiw  rights 
therefore  depended  on  the  legislation  in  the  several  States, 
as  there  was  no  national  law  relating  to  copyright.  In 
order  to  afford  to  literary  property,  as  well  as  to  useful  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  adequate  protection  throughout 
the  United  States  by  a  eeneral  law,  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion,  which  came  into  force  in  1789,  empowered  Congress 
"to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discov- 
eries." Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  first  copyright  law 
of  the  United  States  was  passed,  May  31^  1790,  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  by  securing 
the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books  to  the  Authors  ana 
Proprietors  of  such  Copies  dnrinff  the  times  therein  men- 
tioned." This  statute  gave  to  authors,  who  were  citiaens  or 
residents  of  the  United  States,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
copyrights  in  maps,  charts,  and  books  for  fourteen  yean,, 
and  provided  for  a  second  term  of  the  same  duration,  if 
the  author  should  be  living  at  the  expiration  of  the  first. 
The  penalty  prescribed  for  publishinff,  importing,  or  selling 
a  book  in  violation  of  the  Act  was  forfeiture  of  copies  to- 
the  author  or  proprietor,  **  who  shall  forthwith  destrov  the 
same,"  and  the  payment  of  50  cents  for  every  sheet  lound 
in  poasession  of  the  ofiTender,  one-half  to  go  to  the  author 
or  proprietor,  and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States. 
The  Act  also  provided  a  remedy  a^nst  the  unauthorised 

Sublication  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  citixens  or  resi- 
ents  of  the  United  States.  In  1802  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1790  were  extended  to  the  "  arts  of  desi^ins,  en- 
graving, and  etching  historical  and  other  prints."  In 
1831  the  several  Acts  relating  to  copyrights  were  amended 
and  consolidated  by  a  general  law,  wnich  extended  the 
term  of  protection  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years, 
with  provision  for  a  renewal  for  fourteen  years  to  the 
author,  his  widow  or  children.  Musical  compositions 
were  now  for  the  first  time  expresslv  provided  for,  being 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  books.  In  1856  was 
passed  the  first  statute  for  giving  to  dramatists  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  representing  their  plays  in  public,  and  in 
1865  photographs  and  negatives  were  declared  subjects  of 
copyright  m  the  same  manner  as  books,  engravings,  Sic 
All  statutes  relating  to  copyright  were  repeal^  by  the  gen- 
eral law  of  1870,  which,  with  an  amendment  passed  in  1874^ 
now  reffulates  the  entire  subject  This  law  may  be  found  in 
the  revised  statutes  of  the  United  States  of  1873,  and  the 
amendment  in  the  statutes  at  laige  of  1873-74.  The  term 
of  protection  is  the  same  as  thsSt  under  the  Act  of  1831. 
To  the  subjects  of  oopyright  protected  by  previous  statutes 
were  added  paintings,  drawings,  chromoa,  statues,  statuary, 
and  models  or  designs  intends  to  be  perfected  as  works  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Every  author  or  owner,  native  or  foreign,  of  an  unpub- 
lished literary  composition  or  work  of  art  has  exclusive 
property  therein  at  common  law.    Before  publication  htp 
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may  make  of  it  any  use  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  When  the  work  is  published  the  owner's 
common  law  riffhts  are  lost  The  author  or  proprietor  of 
a  manuscript,  if  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States, 
has  also  a  statutory  remedy  for  damages  against  its  on- 
licensed  publication. 

In  1834  was  contested  in  the  Supreme  CSourt  of  the 
United  States  the  same  question  wnich  had  been  so 
elaborately  argued  in  the  English  case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor, 
decided  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1769,  and  finally 
settled  by  the  House  of  Lords  fiye  years  later  in  Donala- 
son  V.  Becket,  yiz.,  whether  copyright  in  published  works 
exists  by  the  common  law,  ana  is  therefore  of  unlimited 
duration,  or  is  created  by  and  wholly  ffoyemed  by  statute. 
The  Supreme  Court,  following  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  I/ords.  held  that  there  was  no  oopyrieht  after  publication 
except  for  the  limited  term  giyen  t>j^  the  statute.  Of  the 
leyen  judges  four  concurred  in  this  conclusion,  two  de- 
liyered  elaix)rate  dissenting  opinions,  and  one  was  absent. 
This  judgment  has  since  continued  to  be  the  supreme  law. 

The  policy  of  the  American  Goyemment  in  relation  to 
foreign  author^has  been  far  less  liberal  than  that  of  England. 
No  special  arrangement  for  international  copyright,  such 
as  suDsists  between  Great  Britain  and  many  Continental 
countries,  has  been  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreigp  Goyemment  While  a  foreigner  in  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  common  law  protection  for  his 
unpublished  works,  his  rights  after  publication  are  deter- 
mined wholly  by  statute.  The  question  concerning  the 
status  of  a  foreign  author  under  the  copyright  laws,  as  well 
as  of  a  citisen  who  deriyes  title  from  a  foreigner,  is  freed 
from  much  of  the  doubt  and  difficulty  that  haye  surrounded 
it  in  the  English  courts.  While  Parliament  from  the  reign 
of  Anne  to  the  present  time  has  legislated  for  the  benSt 
of  ''  authors,"  leaylng  to  the  courts  to  determine  whether 
that  general  language  is  applicable  to  all  authors  or  is 
limited  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Congress,  in 
all  its  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  from 
the  Act  of  1790  to  that  of  1870,  has  extended  protection 
only  to  such  author  as  may  be  a  "  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  resident  therein.''  Thus  by  express  words  is  a 
foreigner  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  statute.  This 
language  has  neyertheless  giyen  rise  to  some  discussion  as 
to  who  mapr  be  regarded  as  a  ''  resident."  That  word  has 
been  judicially  construed  to  mean  any  person  domiciled  in 
the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  making  there  his 
permanent  abode.  Neither  naturalization  nor  a  formal 
declaration  of  such  intention  is  required.  No  definite 
period  of  time  and  no  specific  acts  are  indicated  as  necessary 
to  constitute  such  residence.  The  question  is  to  be  deter^ 
mined  by  the  intention  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  record- 
ing his  title,  while  his  abode  is  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  his  acts  so  far  as  they  indicate  what  that  intention 
was.  If  at  that  time  he  intended  to  remain  there  and  make 
the  country  his  place  of  permanent  abode,  his  home,  he 
becomes  during  tne  continuance  of  that  intention  a  resident 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  though  he  may  afterwards 
chang^e  his  mind  and  return  to  his  natiye  land.  How  long 
such  intention  shall  continue  the  courts  haye  not  deter- 
mined; but  if  it  exists  bona  fide  at  the  time  of  recording 
the  title,  yalid  copyright  yests,  and  will  not  be  defeated  by 
anjT  subsequent  acts  or  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
claimant  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  foreign  author  should 
come  to  the  United^  States  intending  to  stay  temporarily, 
although  with  that  intention  he  should  actually  remain  a 
year  or  ten  years,  he  would  be  a  mere  sojourner,  and  would 
not  acquire  a  residence  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
To  determine  thus  the  intention  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
will  in  many  cases  be  attended  with  difficulty  ana  eyen 
with  fraud.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  whose 
finding  will  determine  tne  law.  In  case  of  a  work  composed 
Jointly  by  a  foreign  and  a  natiye  author,  and  copyrighted 
by  either  one  or  l^th,  the  copyriffht  in  the  part  contributed 
by  the  foreign  author,  if  it  could  be  distinguished,  would 
not  be  yalid.  The  assignee —althousrh  a  citizen— of  a 
foreign  author,  can  acquire  no  more  rights  under  the  statute 
than  the  latter  has. 

There  is,  howeyer.  nothing  in  the  statute  to  preyent  a 
citizen  or  resident  irom  acquiring  copyright  in  certain 
works  of  art  which  he  has  puroliased  from  a  foreign  author. 
By  section  4962  copjrright  is  yested  in  "  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  resident  therein,  who  shall  be  the  author, 
inyentor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of  a  book,  map,  chart. 


dramatic  or  musical  compositicni,  engrayin^,  cut,  prin^ 
photograph,  or  negatiye  thereof^  or  of  a  painting,  drawing 
chromo,  statue,  statuary,  and  of  models  or  designs  inteadu 
to  be  perfected  as  works  of  the  fine  arts."  Under  this  se^ 
tion  any  **  proprietor,"  who  is  a  citizen  at  resident,  miriit 
acquire  copyright  in  a  work  purchased  from  a  foreign 
author.  But  a  subsequent  section,  4971,  declares  that 
nothing  In  the  Act  "shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  ths 
printing,  publishing,  importation,  or  sale  of  any  book,  mtp^ 
chart,  onunatic  or  musical  oomposition,  print,  cut,  edgrsy- 
ing,  or  photoerapb,  oomnosed  or  made  by  any  person  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nor  resident  therein."  Thii 
language  clearly  disqualifies  a  foreigner,  or  any  one  deny- 
ing tiUe  from  kim,  frt)m  aoquirinff  in  the  United  States 
copyright  in  the  works  mentionetL  But  no  mention  is 
maae  of  paintings,  drawing^  chromoe,  statues,  statuary, 
models,  or  designs  which  are  included  in  the  preyioos  aeo- 
tion.  Whether  this  omission  is  intentional  or  otherwiss 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  Act,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  judicial  or  legislatiye  light  on  this  point,  the  only  sound 
interpretation  would  seem  to  be  that  if  a  dtaiieD  or  rerideit 
of  the  United  States,  haying  purchased  from  a  foreign  aii> 
thor  any  work  of  art  of  these  classes,  should  take  the  req- 
uisite steps  to  secure  copyright  therein,  his  title  would  be 
yalid.  A  dtixen  of  the  united  States  may  acquire  copy- 
right while  temporarily  resident  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  same  liberal  construction  giyen  to  the  word  ''book" 
by  the  English  courts  has  been  accepted  in  the  Umted 
States.  A  brief  literary  composition  on  a  single  sheet  may 
be  copyrighted  as  a  book.  There  is  no  special  proyiaoo 
concerning  copyright  in  an  encyclopcsdia,  reyiew,  magaaiiM^ 
or  periodical  as  is  prescribed  by  sections  18  and  19  of  ths 
5  and  6  Vict,  c  45.  Such  worn  are  protected  in  the  same 
manner  as  books.  In  the  absence  of  special  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  the  cop^ffht  of  an  article  contrilmted  to  a 
magazine  or  other  periomcal  would  doubtless  remain  with 
the  author  for  all  purposes  which  would  not  depriye  tha 
purchaser  of  any  adyantage  arising  from  its  publication  in 
the  magazine.  The  right  of  suosequent  publication  in  book 
form  would  belong  to  the  author  and  not  to  the  owner  of 
the  periodical.  Such  publication  might  be  made  at  any 
.time  after  the  issue  of  the  magazine,  proyided  the  drcola- 
tion  of  the  latter  was  not  thereby  injured.  In  practice 
newspapers  are  not  copyrighted ;  hence  any  unoopyrighted 
article  first  published  in  a  newspaper  becomes  puuieijwiif 
and  yalid  copyright  could  not  m  subsequently  obtained  for 
it  But  either  the  entire  newspaper  or  an^  ardcle  pub- 
lished in  it  may  be  cop^ghted  by  a  compliance  with  ths 
general  statutory  proyisions  relating  to  books.  Authors 
may  reserye  the  right  to  dramatize  or  to  translate  their  own 
works^  by  printing  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  th6  book.  The 
copyright  law  does  not  protect  a  title  independently  of  the 
book ;  but  a  title  may  be  registered  as  a  trade  mark,  or  its 
unlawful  use  may  be  restrained  on  the  general  prindples 
of  equity.  Nor  is  there  any  proyision  in  the  coppight 
law,  as  in  England,  for  the  protection  of  designs  for  inmis- 
trial  products.  The  sutute  of  1874.  prescnbee  that  the 
words '' engraying,"  *'cuy  and  "print"  shall  be  applied 
only  to  pictorial  illustrations  or  works  connected  with  the 
fine  arts,  and  that  no  prints  or  labels  designed  to  be  used 
for  any  other  articles  of  manufiusture  shall  be  entered  under 
the  copyright  law,  but  must  be  registered  in  the  patent 
office. 

The  statute  now  in  force  grants  to  authors,  and  their 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigiUL  copyright  for  twenty- 
eight  years  from  the  time  of  recoraing  the  title.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  author  or  his  widow  or  chil- 
dren may  obtain  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  years.  In 
order  to  secure  copyright  every  applicant  is  required  to 
perform  three  acts : — 1st,  before  publication  to  transmit  to 
the  librarian  of  Cougren  in  Washington  a  printed  copy  of 
the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  com- 
position, engraving  cut,  print,  or  phot<^raph,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statusiy, 
model,  or  design ;  2d,  within  ten  days  after  publication  to 
send  to  the  same  official  two  copies  of  such  book  or  other 
article,  or  in  the  case  of  a  painting,  drawing,  statue,  modd, 
or  design  a  photograph  thereof;  3d,  to  pnnt  on  the  title 
pa^,  or  the  page  next  following,  of  every  copy  of  a  book, 
or  m  the  case  of  a  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  prin^ 
cut,  engraving,  photograph,  painting,  drawings  ciixoma^ 
statue,  statuary,  model,  or  design  to  inscribe  opoo  soms 
visible  portion  of  it,  or  upon  the  substance  dpcn  which  it 
I  [By  Act  of  €k>ngre8B,  March  4, 1891,  copyright  in  the  United  Stares  is  extended  to  subiects  of  reoiprocatinj;  foreign  iporernmentt  <« 
--dltlon  of  the  manufacture  of  the  copyrighted  thing  In  the  United  States,  except  the  pn^ate  importation  of  two  oopiee  of  thefortiga 
\nst  for  oae  and  not  8ale.«-AM.  £d.1 
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b  BMonted,  the  notice  of  entry  for  copyright  in  the  form 
pnHsribed.  Two  forms  are  prescribed,  either  of  which 
nay  be  osed : — 1.  **  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress, 
in  the  year  ,  by  .in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
CoDgrem  at  Washington  f  2.  ''  Copyright  18  .  .  by  ," 
The  year  when  the  copyright  was  enterad  and  the  name  of 
the  person,  pereons,  or  finn  by  whom  entered  are  to  be 
given.  Compliance  with  all  these  conditions  is  essential 
to  Talid  copyright.  Until  they  are  performed  an  action  at 
law  for  infringement  cannot  be  maintained.  Bnt  equity  will 
protect  the  copyright  as  soon  as  the  title  is  recoraea,  and 
Defore  the  performance  of  the  other  two  reqaisites.  When 
liw  right  is  perfected  an  action  at  law  may  be  maintained  for 
any  infringement  after  the  recording  of  the  title.  A  penalty 
0f  925  is  further  prescribed  for  failure  to  deliver  to  the 
Ubcarian  of  Congress,  within  ten  da3rs  after  publication, 
two  copies  of  the  best  edition  of  the  book,  or  description 
or  phonograph  of  the  other  articles  above  mentioned,  and 
a  copy  of  every  subsequent  edition  containing  substantial 
changes.  A  penalty  of  flOO  is  imposed  upon  any  person 
who  caosea  notice  of  copyright  to  be  inserted  in  a  book,  or 
impressed  upon  any  other  article  for  which  a  copyri^^ht  has 
not  been  ontainea.  The  fee  for  securing  copyright  is 
50  cents,  to  be  paid  to  the  librarian  for  recording  the  title. 
A  oop^  of  soch  record  may  be  obtained  for  50  cents.  The 
librarian  reoeiyes  $1  for  recording  and  certifying  an 
assignment^  and  $1  for  eveiy  copy  of  an  assignment  fur- 
Aiiother  essential  conaltion  to  yalid  coi 


IS  publication,  and  the  work  must  be  first  published  in  the 
United  States;  but  a  contemporaneous  puolication  abroad 
will  not  prgudice  the  author's  rights.  The  production 
must  also  be  original  and  innocent  in  character.  Copy- 
right will  not  vest  in  an  unpublished  work.  But  the 
statute  provides  that  every  person  who  shall  print  or  pub- 
lish any  manuscript,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or 
proprietor,  if  the  latter  is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
otatieB,  shall  be  liable  for  damages.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  to  exclude  a  resident  assignee  of  a  foreign  author 
from  the  benefits  of  this  provision. 

Copyrights  pass  to  heirs  and  are  assignable  in  law  by 
any  instrument  of  writing.  Every  assignment  must  be  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  librarian  of  Congress  within 
sixty  dajrs  after  its  execution,  in  default  of  which  it  be- 
comes void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mort- 
gam  for  a  yaluable  consideration  without  notice. 

The  existing  statute  provides  that  if  any  person  without 
due  authority  shall  print,  publish  or  import  a  copyrighted 
book,  or  knowing  it  to  be  so  printed,  publbhed,  or  imported 
shall  sell  or  offer  it  for  sale,  he  shall  forfeit  every  copy  to 
the  proprietor  and  pay  such  damages  as  may  be  recovered 
in  a  civil  action.  In  case  of  piracy  of  a  map,  chart,  musical 
composition,  print,  cut,  engraving,  photograph,  or  chromo, 
the  offender  is  maae  liable  to  forfeit  the  plates  and  every 
sheet  copied  or  printed,  and  to  pajr  $1  for  every  sheet 
found  in  his  possession  either  printing,  printed,  copied, 
published,  imported,  or  exposed  for  sale.  For  ever^ 
pirated  copy  of  a  paintins,  statucL  or  statuary  found  in  his 
possession,  or  which  he  has  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  the 
offender  must  pay  $10.  The  injured  person  may  obtain 
from  a  court  of  equity  an  injunction  against  the  publica- 
tion and  sale  of  the  pirated  work,  and  may  recover  at  law 
the  damages  sustained  by  such  publication.  All  actions  at 
law  and  suits  in  equity  under  the  copyright  statutes  must 
be  brought  in  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory 
where  the  proper  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Court.  Appeal 
lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  All  actions 
fior  forfeitures  or  penalties  must  be  brought  within  two 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen.  Kedress  for  the 
invasion  of  common  law  rights  in  unpublished  works  must 
be  sought  in  a  State  court  unless  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy are  citisens  of  different  States,  in  which  case  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  hayejurisdiction. 
Btace  rlf  ht  '^'^  ^^  *"  ^  UnUed  StaUs,—Vniil  1856 
SbmSo  there  was  no  statute  giving  to  Dramatists  con- 

V^^  trol  over  the  public  representation  of  their 
^"^•^  plays.    This  want  was  met  by  the  Act  of  August 

18  of  Uiat  year,  which  was  passed  expressly  to  confer  upon 
the  author  or  owner  of  a  dramatic  composition  the  sole 
liberty  of  performing,  or  causine  it  to  be  performed,  in 
public;  ana  any  one  infringing  this  right  was  made  Uable 
to  damages  in  a  sum  not  Ten  than  $100  for  the  first  and 
160  for  every  subsequent  unauthorised  performance.    The 


provisions  of  this  Act  haye  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
cases  in  which  copyright  was  secured  undei  the  Act  of 
1831 ;  and  as  the  beuents  of  that  law  were  by  express  words 
limited  to  citizens  or  resident  authors,  foreign  dramatists 
acquired  no  rights  by  the  statute  of  1856.  The  Act  of  1870 
^ves  to  dramatists,  besides  the  exclusive  right  of  publish- 
mg  in  print,  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  their  dramatio 
compositions  on  the  stage,  and  declares  Uiat  any  person 
who  publicly  represents  a  copyrighted  dramatic  composi- 
tion, without  authority,  shall  be  liable  to  damages  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  $100  for  the  first  and  |50  for  each  subsequent 

Serformance.  This  right  is  secured  by  copyrighting  the 
ramatic  composition  as  a  book  and  endures  for  the  same 
term  as  does  the  copyright  in  the  book.  The  Act  must  be 
construed  as  giving  the  sole  liberty  of  representation  only 
in  cases  where  the  exclusive  right  of  publication  has  been 
secured.  In  other  words,  the  copjrright  in  the  printed  pro- 
duction is  made  to  include  the  right  of  public  representi^ 
tion.  As  the  former  can  be  acquired  only  by  citizens  and 
residents,  foreign  dramatists  and  their  assignees,  as  under 
the  Act  of  1853,  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  stat- 
utes. There  is  no  statutory  provision,  as  in  England, 
giving  to  either  native  or  foreign  dramatists  the  exclusive 
right  to  represent  their  manuscript  plays.  While  foreign 
dramatists  are  entitled  to  no  statutory  protection  whatever, 
their  manuscript  plays  are  protected  by  the  common  law. 
In  this  respect  the  rights  of  native  and  foreign  dramatists 
are  the  same.  Such  protection  ceases  when  the  play  is 
published.  When  published  in  print  the  owner's  rights 
are  lost,  unless,  in  the  case  of  a  citizen,  protected  by  statute. 
Whether  the  authorized  public  performance  of  a  manu- 
script play,  unprotected  by  statutory  copyright,  is  such  a 
publication  as  will  give  to  any  one,  without  license  from 
the  owner,  the  right  either  to  represent  It  on  the  stage  or 
to  publish  it  in  print,  is  a  question  which  is  not  determined 
by  statute,  as  in  England,  but  is  left  entirely  to  the  courts. 
It  has  been  much  discussed  in  several  leading  cases  since 
1860 ;  and  its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  dramas  which  American  managers  are 
expected  and  even  required  to  provide  for  an  exacting 
puolic  and  a  critical  press  are  from  the  pens  of  English 
and  French  playwrights.  It  is  well  settlecl  that  the  public 
performance  of  a  manuscript  drama  is  not  such  a  puolica- 
tion as  will  invalidate  a  copyright  subseouently  obtained 
by  the  author ;  and  that  no  one,  without  leave,  may  pub- 
lish in  print,  or  publicly  represent  the  play,  if  obtained  by 
stenography,  the  use  of  writing,  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  memory  of  one  or  more  persons  who  have 
witnewed  its  lawful  representation.  The  theory  has  been 
advanced,  and  has  received  some  judicial  approval,  that 
the  owner  of  an  uncopyrighted  manuscript  play  cannot 
lawfully  prevent  another  from  publicly  representing  it, 
when  the  latter  has  obtained  a  copy  through  the  memory 
of  any  person  who  has  witnessed  the  authorized  perform- 
ance. This  doctrine  is  supported  by  a  single  case  decided 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1860.  Its  sound- 
ness has  been  questioned  by  hi^h  authority,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  when  the  direct  issue  shall  be  presented  for 
iudicial  determination  such  unlicensed  use  of  the  play  will 
be  held  to  be  piracy.  It  may  be  regarded  as  conceded 
that  the  courts  would  not  hesitate  to  declare  unauthorized 
publication  in  print  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  owner's  rights. 
Property  in  unpublished  musical  compositions,  lectures, 
sermons,  works  of  arts,  Ac,  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles  that  apply  in  the  case  of  dramatic  productions. 
There  is  no  statute,  as  in  England,  regulating  the  author's 
rights  in  manuscript  lectures.  Tne  writer  of  an  unpub- 
lished letter,  whether  possessing  literary  yalue  or  not,  may 
Erevent  at  common  law  its  unauthorized  publication 
y  the  receiver,  unless  publication  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  latter  against  injurious  representations  made  by  the 
former.  (b.  r. — E.  8.  DR.) 

COQUEREL,  Athanase  JosuA  (1820-1875),  son  of 
A.  L.  C.  Coquerel,  noticed  below,  a  minister  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1820.  At  an 
early  ase  he  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  Le  Lien,  and 
he  held  tliis  post  till  1852.  In  that  year  he  took  part  in 
establishing  the  NowfdU  lUvue  de  ThMogie,  which  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  periodical  organ  of  scientific 
theology  published  in  France.  Meanwhile  he  had  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and  earnest  preacher,  and 
especially  as  the  advocate  of  religious  freedom  in  opposition 
to  the  imposition  of  tests.    Advancing  beyond  his  father[8 
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doctrinal  portion,  hin  teaching  became  more  and  more 
offensive  to  the  old  orthodox  party ;  and  on  the  appear- 
ance (1864)  of  his  article  on  Renan's  Vie  de  Jhm^  in  the 
NwmdlB  Borne  de  Thiologie,  the  storm  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like which  had  long  been jnthering  burst  on  his  head,  and 
he  was  forbidden  bj  the  Fans  Gonsistorr  to  continue  his 
ministerial  functions.  He  received  an  address  of  regretful 
sympathy  from  the  consistory  of  Anduse,  and  a  provision 
was  voted  for  him  by  the  Protestant  Liberal  Union,  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  preaching.  This  he  did  with 
much  eamestneas  and  success  till  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  Coquerel  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1862.    He  died  at  Paris,  July  25, 1875. 

Coquerers  prinoipal  writinga  ar»— Vmm  CaUu  9t  m  familU 
(1858) ;  2>«f  B^auX'ArU  «n  ItalU  (of  whioh  an  Boslinh  tranala- 
tion  was  pabliahed  in  1859);  La  Saint  BarthiUmy  (1860); 
Ftfcta  de  «'  SgltM  ri/armie  ri862) ;  Le  OatholieiatM  t  U  Prot- 
9»tanium9  eonndirie  dane  lew  origine  et  Uur  diveloppemeHt 
(1864) ;  Libret  4huU$f  and  La  eoneeience  «t  la/oi  (1867). 

COQUEBEL,  Athanase  Laubextt  Charles  (1795- 
1868),  French  Protestant  divine,  president  of  the  Presby- 
terian Council  of  Paris,  was  bom  in  that  city  Auj^st  27, 
1795.  He  received  his  early  education  from  his  aunt^ 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  an  Englishwoman,  who  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  made  herself  a  reputation  by 
various  translations  and  by  her  LeUera  fiym  PVanee,  ne 
completed  his  theolop;ical  studies  at  the  Protestant  faculty 
of  liontauban,  and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor.  During 
the  following  twelve  years  he  resided  in  Holland,  and 
preached  with  acceptance  before  Calvinistic  congregations 
at  Amsterdani,  Ley  den,  and  Utrecht.  In  1830,  at  the 
•umestion  of  (Juvier,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  minister 
of  Protestant  worship,  Coquerel  was  called  to  Paris ;  and 
there  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ardently  attached  to 
liberal  ideas,  he  was  not  content  with  advocating  them 
from  the  pulpit,  but  resolved  to  speak  also  through  the 
press.  In  the  fint  ^ear  of  his  Paris  life  he  therefore 
established  a  periodical  entitled  Le  Prateetanl,  which  was 
continued  till  £)ecember,  1833.  In  the  course  of  this  year 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  consistory.  In  January, 
1834,  app^ured  the  first  number  of  the  Libre  ExoMm, 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  Coquerel  and  Artaud,  which 
was  carriea  on  till  July,  1836.  (Coquerel  rapidly  ac<}uired 
the  reputation  of  a  great  pulpit  orator,  and  the  liberal 
views  which  he  announced  with  fearless  freedom  brought 
him  more  and  more  into  antagonism  with  the  riffid  (>d- 
vinists.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  all  matters  of  educa- 
tion, and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  defence  of 
the  university  m  Paris  againat  a  sharp  attack,  that  in  1835 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Pained 
by  the  doctrinal  diveigencies  whi(^  separated  the  Protest- 
ants of  France,  and  longing  to  bring  about  a  real  union, 
he  originated,  in  1841,  a  periodical  entitled  Le  Lien,  oi 
which  such  union  was  the  avowed  object  The  same  year 
appeared  his  BSponae  to  the  Xre&ea  Jeeu  of  Strauss.  After 
the  revolution  of  February,  1848.  Coquerel  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Aasemoly,  where  he  sat  as  a 
moderate  re]publican,  subsequently  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Leffislative  Assembly.  He  supported  the  first  min- 
istry of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  expedition  to  Bome  and  the  restoration  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope.  After  the  coup  d^Uai  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1851.  he  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
pastorate,  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  dischar^.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  French  sermon-writers,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  famous  orators  of  his  day,  and  retained 
his  popularity  to  the  last.  He  died  at  Paris,  January  10, 
1868. 

A  large  oolleotion  of  his  sermons  was  published  in  8  vols,  be- 
tween 1819  and  1852.  And  in  addition  to  the  works  already 
named,  he  was  author  of  Biographit  eaerie  (1825-1826);  Hie- 
toire  §ainte  et  analvee  de  la  Bible  (1839) ;  OrtKodoxie  modeme 
(1842) ;  Okrittologte  (1858),  Ao.  Theae  worka  have  had  a  large 
oirculation,  and  moat  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, Qerman,  and  Datoh. 

COQUES,  or  Cocz,  Gokzalez  (1614-1684),  the  son  of 
Peeter  Willemsen  Cocx,*  a  respectable  Flemish  citizen,  and 
not,  as  his  name  might  imply,  a  Spaniard,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp.  At  the  ase  of  twelve  he  entered  the  house  of 
Peeter,  the  son  of  '°Hell  '*  Brueehelj  an  obscure  portrait 
painter,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  ss  an  apprentice, 
became  a  journeyman  in  the  workshop  of  David  Byckaert 


the  second,  under  whom  he  made  accaiate  skndies  of  ilill 
life.  At  twenty-six  he  matriculated  in  the  guild  of  St 
Lake :  he  then  married  Byckaert's  daughter,  and  b  166B 
joined  the  literary  and  dramatic  dub  Imown  as  the  "Be- 

Etoriikerkamer."  After  having  been  made  president  of  hit 
ild  in  1665,  and  in  1671  painter  in  oroinaiy  to  Coaot 
onterey,  governor-general  of  the  Low  Countriei^  he 
married  again  in  1674,  and  died  full  of  honors  in  his 
native  place.  Coques  choee  his  vocation  as  a  boy  when  he 
took  leesons  from  the  last  of  the  Brueghels.  He  wu 
trained  to  the  execution  of  portraits.  One  of  his  can?iser 
in  the  ^ller^  of  the  Hague  renresents  a  suite  of  rooms 
hung  with  pictures,  in  which  the  artist  himeelf  may  be 
seen  at  a  table  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  surroa&ded 
by  masterpieces  composed  and  signed  by  several  oontsoi* 
poraries.  Partnership  in  painting  was  common  amongil 
the  small  masters  of  the  Antwerp  school,  and  it  has  bMB 
truly  said  of  Coques  that  he  employed  Arthcns  for  land- 
scapes, Ghering  and  Van  Ehrenblerg  for  architeotmal 
backgrounds^  Steenwijck  the  younger  for  rooms,  and  Peeter 
Gysels  for  still  life  and  flowers ;  but  the  model  upon  which 
Coques  formed  himself  was  Van  Dyck,  whose  sparklug 
touch  and  refined  manner  he  imitated  with  great  sucoeaa 
He  never  ventured  beyond  the  **  cabinet,''  but  in  this  lioh 
ited  field  the  family  groups  of  his  middle  time  are  full  of 
life,  brilliant  from  the  sheen  of  costly  drees  and  spsikliog 
plav  of  light  and  shade,  combined  with  finished  ezecadoo 
ana  enamelled  surface.  The  finest  examples  of  Coqnei 
are  in  England.  Three  of  his  family  pieces  are  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  a  foarth  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  a  fifth  and  sixth  in  the  gidleries  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  and  Mr.  Walter  of  Bearwo<M,  a  seventh  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Bobarts,  an  eighth  in  the  National  Gal- 
lerv.  Three  portraits  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick 
ana  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  David  Teniers,  the  painter, 
are  in  the  Ellesmere  collection.  The  finest  specimen 
abroad  is  Coques's  Family,  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

CORA,  an  ancient  ci'tv  of  Italy,  about  seven  milsi 
south-east  of  Rome  by  the  Appian  Way.  Various  tia- 
ditions  about  its  origin  are  found  in  the  Roman  writers ; 
but  all  agree  in  acknowledging  its  great  antiquity,  and  for 
a  long  period  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important  eitiei 
of  Latium.  After  beinp^  lost  sight  of  in  histoir  for  about 
twelve  hundred  years  it  reappears  in  the  IStn  catofy, 
and  under  the  name  of  Cori  it  continues  to  Uie  preieiit 
day,  a  town  of  from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants.  Situated 
on  a  hill  that  rises  above  the  Pontine  marriiea,  and 
divided  by  an  olive  grove  into  two  portions,  Cori  presents 
a  fine  appearance  from  the  plain.  Besides  the  walls  erected 
in  the  loth  century  by  Ladislas  of  Naples,  it  preseirei 
important  remains  of  its  earlier  and  perhaps  its  earlieit 
defences,  constructed  of  large  polygonal  blocks:  part  of  a 
temple,  usually  diBtinguislied  by  the  name  of  Herculei^  ii 
incorporated  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro ;  two  Corinthian 
columns  of  admirable  execution  mark  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  numerous  minor  antiquities  sre 
scattered  about  the  town,  and  the  ravine  outside  the  gai^ 
wapr  leading  to  Ninfa  is  spanned  by  the  Ponte  della  Cateoa, 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  tufa, 

Se«  for  further  details  Kibby,  JHntomi  di  B<ma ;  Giortnai 
Antolini,  II  tempio  d'Ercole  in  Cori^  Milan,  1828. 

CORALS  (Coratj.takta).  Under  the  general  name  of 
''  Coral-Animals "  are  included  all  thoee  members  of  the 
AeUnoaoa  which  have  the  power  of  secreting  hard  strao- 
tures  of  the  nature  of  a  skeleton.  WheUier  this  skeleton 
be  continuous  or  discontinuous,  of  conspicuous  dimensioni 
or  simply  of  microscopic  spicula,  it  constitutes  what  it 
known  properly  as  the  "  coral "  or  "  corallum ;"  and  the 
animals  which  produce  it  are  the  so-called  '*  CoralligeDOOi 
Zoophytes  "  (AtHnotoa  OoroUigem).  The  class  of  the  Adm- 
osoa  is  one  of  the  primarv  divisions  of  the  sub-kingdom 
of  the  CbB^enterote,  or  Radiated  Animals:  and  those  formi 
of  the  class  which  secrete  a  corallum  b<uonff  to  the  orden 
of  the  ZoonMoria,  iSu^foso,  and  Alcyowuria,  No  corallum  ii 
ever  produced  in  the  order  CUnophora,  and  many  memben 
of  the  Zooadharia  are  either  desutute  of  a  skeleton  or  hare 
but  an  imperfect  one,  whilst  the  corallum  of  the  Alenemaria 
is  also  often  rudimentary.  The  Qtmopkora,  therefore^  will 
be  wholljT  omitted  here;  and  only  thoee  memben  of  the 
Zoanthana  and  Alejfonana  in  whidi  a  well-develomd  co- 
rallum is  present,  will  be  considered  at  any  length,— the 
soft-bodied  forms  requiring  no  notice  except  in  so  ^  « 
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Ihef  ttnre  to  elnoidato  the  pecoUaritifli  of  the  Coralligen- 
000  groups. 

Tne  clan  of  the  AeH$kc»a  comprisee  those  Coelenterate 
animals  in  which  the  space  included  within  the  body-walls 
k divided  into  an  inner  ''gastric"  cavity  or  stomach  and 
AD  enter  "  perivisceral "  cavity.  The  gastric  sac  is  short 
and  is  open  below,  so  that  the  perivisceral  cavity  freely 
commnmcates  with  the  outer  world  through  the  mouth, 
and  the  two  cavities  become  practically  one.  The  p^rivia- 
ceral  cavity,  in  turn,  is  divined  into  a  series  of  compart- 
ments  by  the  development  of  a  serieH  of  vertical  membran- 
ous platen  (the  "mesenteries"),  which  are  arrange<l  in  a 
radiating  manner  between  the  walls  of  the  gastric  sac  and 
the  wall  of  the  body.  The  reproductive  oi^ns  are  not 
external,  but  are  attached  to  the  faces  of  the  mesenteries, 
and  shea  their  contents  into  the  body-cavity.  The  ova  reach 
the  external  medium  either  through  the  month  or  through 
the  ends  of  the  tentacles. 

The  class  of  the  ^dtnosoa  is  divided  into  four  orders, 
vis.,  the  ZoarUharia  (Sea- Anemones,  Madreforariaf  &cj, 
the  Bitgaaa  (OyathophyUtanf  ZaphrerUiM,  &c),  tne  Alcwmana 
(Bed  Cioral,  S^-Pens,  Sea-^hrube,  Organ-pipe  Corals,  Ac), 
and  the  Cienophora  {Beroey  PteurobraehiOf  Yenos's  Girdle, 
Ac). 

Ordeb  I. — ZoAKTHABiA  {HexocoroUa), 

The  members  of  this  order  are  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  intermesenteric  chambers  and  tentacles  are  een- 
erall^  and  fundamentally  six  in  number,  or  some  multiple 
of  SIX.  however  largely  they  may  be  subsequently  in- 
creased, whilst  the  tentacles  are  simple,  rounded,  or  coni- 
cal, not  frinsed  with  lateral  processes.  The  oorallum 
may  be  wholly  absent  (Aetiniaa),  spicular  (Zoanthidai)^ 
in  the  form  of  an  internal  axis  or  "sclerobasis"  (AnU- 
patJuda),  or  "sclerodermic,"  with  a  distinct  wall,  and 
generally  distinct  septa  (as  in  the  Madrepores,  and  the 
''Stone-corals"  generally).  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  skeletal  structure  the  Zoantharia  are  divided  into 
the  three  groups  of  the  matacodermatOf  sderobaaiea,  and 
mlerodennata, 

Zoantharia  malacodermata. — In  this  section  are  the  ani- 
mals commonly  known  as  Sea-Anemones,  in  which  there 
is  either  no  skeleton  al  all  {Aettnida),  or  simplv  a  discon- 
tinuous pseudo-ekeleton  composed  of  minute  adventitious 
spicules  scattered  throneh  the  int^^ments  (Zoanihidoe), 
Though  possessing  noUiing  that  would  ordinarily  be 
termed  a  ^  coral,"  it  may  be  well  to  dnsert  here  a  general 
description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Sea-Anemones,  as  they 
are  readily  accessible  for  study,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
being  fundamentally  identical  in  the  structure  of  their 
•oft  parts  with  the  coral ligenons  Zoantharia,  as  well  (prob- 
ably) as  with  the  extinct  jKv^fOso. 

The  true  Sea- Anemones  {Actinia,  Tecdia,  Aetinoloba, 
Sttfortia,  Stc)  are  under  ordinary  circumstances  simple 
animala,  but  some  closely  allied  forms  {Zoanthus  and 
Fialythoa)  form  compound  growths  or  colonies,  which  are 
produoea  by  budding,  and  consist  of  numerous  polypes 
Uiited  by  a  fleshy  base  or  coenosarc  In  the  simple  forms 
the  body  is  generally  a  short  cvlinder  or  truncated  cone 
(the  "column"),  usually  of  a  fleshy  or  leathery  consistence, 
and  capable  of  undersoing  great  variations  in  shape.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  column  usually  forms  a  flattened 
disooidal  area  (the  "base"),  whereby  the  animal  attaches 
Jlself  at  will  to  foreign  bodies.  The  base,  however,  may 
be  wholly  non-adlierent,  pointed  ( ThfoaUhua),  thin,  disten- 
sible, and  imperforate  {JSdward9ia\  or  swollen,  rounded, 
and  pierced  with  a  distinct  orifice  {Peaehia  and  OsrtantAtis), 
The  upper  surface  of  the  oolamn  constitutes  a  circular  flat- 
tened area  (the  "disc"),  which  carries  the  tentacles  round 
its  margin,  and  is  perforated  centrally  by  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth. 

In  sixe  the  Sea-Anemones  vary  from  leas  than  a  sixth 
of  an  inch  op  to  2  feet  in  diameter ;  and  their  habits  of 
life  are  very  various.  Generally  they  attach  themselves  by 
the  muscular  base  to  foreign  faEodies,  in  rock-pools,  at  low- 
water  mark,  or  extending  to  considerable  depths.  Others, 
again  (such  as  PeackioL  Haleampia,  and  Edwardtiaj,  live 
more  or  less  completelv  buried  in  the  sand;  ClBnaiitAiis 
has  the  same  habit,  ana  further  protects  the  body  by  the 


more  or  less  largely  developed  intermediate  layer  ("  meso- 
derm "],  each  of  which  may  in  turn  be  diflferentiated  into 
successive  more  or  less  distingubhable  strata.  The  ecto- 
derm is  composed  of  an  exterior  stratum  of  ciliated  epiUie- 
Hal  cells,  a  granular  stratum  crowded  with  "  threaid-cells," 
and  a  stratum  of  pigment  to  which  the  brilliant  coloration 
so  characteristic  of  these  animals  is  due.  The  peripheral 
epithelial  cells  are  constantly  being  thrown  on  from  the 
surface  as  a  viscid  mucus,  whieh  may  entangle  foreign 
bodies  and  form  a  species  of  investing  tube.  In  other  cases 
(Tealia,  BwnodeM),  the  surface  is  studded  with  adhesive 
vesicular  warts,  by  means  of  which  the  integument  obtains 
an  adventitious  coat  of  fragments  of  shell,  grains  of  sand, 
and  small  pieces  of  stone.  The  mesoderm  is  essentially 
composed  of  two  layers  of  muscular  fibres,  those  of  the 
outer  layer  having  a  circular  direction,  whilst  those  of  the 
inner  layer  are  longitudinal  in  the  column  and  become 
radial  in  the  base  and  disc.  The  endoderm  is  likewise 
double  in  its  composition,  its  inner  stratum  being  formed 
of  ciliated  epithelial  cells. 

The  "  thread-cells"  (cnidas  or  nematocysts),  which  are  so 
abundantly  developed  in  the  integument  of  ue  Sea- Anem- 
ones, are  microscopic  organs  of  oflenoe  and  defence. 
Though  difiering  very  much  in  size  and  in  the  details  of 
stnicture  in  different  species,  the  thread-cells  consist  essen- 
tially of  an  elastic  double- walled  sac,  one  extremity  of 
which  is  invaginated  and  carries  a  long,  often  serrated  or 
spinose  filament,  which  lies  coiled  up  in  the  interior  of  the 


secretion  of  a  loose,  membranous,  non-adherent  tube;  whilst 
Aratektuietia  is  iree^nrimming  and  pelagic 

The  integwmenti  of  the  Sea-Anemones  consist  of  an  outer 
layer  ("  ectoderm"),  an  inner  layer  ("  endoderm"),  and  a 


Fio.  1. — Sea  Anemonei. 

A,  Siwardtia  eaUimvrpha,Gcm».    B,  Jlyanthus MUdkeUU^Qimtt,  ot 
the  natural  sise.    (Alter  Ooete.) 

sac  On  the  slightest  pressure  the  sac  is  instantaneously 
everted,  and  tlie  lasso-like  thread  in  its  interior  ia  shot 
forth  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  having  the  power  of 
penetrating  any  soft  bodpr  with  which  it  mav  oome  in  con- 
tact, and  apparently  inflicting  an  envenomed  puncture. 

The  ergons  of  prehennon  of  the  Sea-Anemones  are  the 
"  tentacles  "  (tentaeula).  These  are  hollow,  smooth,  conical 
or  filiform  organs,  arranged  around  the  margin  of  the  disc 
in  one  or  more  successive  circles.  The  wiuls  of  the  ten- 
tacles are  formed  of  the  general  integuments  of  the  bod^, 
and  each  communicates  inferiorlv  with  an  intermesentene 
chamber,  and  is  thus  filled  with  fluid  derived  from  tiie 
general  cavity  of  the  body.  They  are  capable  of  exten- 
sion and  retraction,  and  their  extremities  are  commonly 
perforated,  though  sometimes  swollen  and  impervious  (Cbry- 
nactis,  OoayophyUia).  They  are  abundantly  furnished  with 
thread-cells,  and  are,  therefore,  organs  of  touch  as  well  as 
of  prehension.  Except  in  some  cases,  where  one  or  more 
tentacles  may  be  aborted,  the  number  of  the  tentacles  seems 
to  be  primitively  six,  and  remains  some  multiple  of  this 
during  life, — the  number  of  these  organs  being  increased 
by  the  development  of  successive  cycles  arranged  in  con- 
centric and  alternating  circles.  The  primitive  cycle  oon- 
BSts  of  SUE  tentacles,  the  second  cycle  also  of  an,  the  third 
pycle  of  twelve,  the  fourth  cycle  of  taenWour,  the  fifth  of 
'  iht,  and  so  on,  the  number  of  each  cycle  being  in- 


variably double  that  of  the  precedinff  cycle,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  second  cycle.  Though  it  has  been  g^enJly 
accepted  that  the  number  of  the  tentacles  is  primitively  six 
in  the  Zoantharia  (hence  often  called  Hexaetmia),  and  that 
their  increase  is  as  above  stated,  grave  doubts  have  of  late 
arisen  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view.  According  to 
Lacaie-Duthiers,  the  primitive  tentacles  are  first  two  in 
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number,  then  four,  then  six,  then  eight,  and  finally  twelve 

iin  the  AetiniiB).  According,  also,  to  competent  oheervers 
Gosse,  Fischer,  and  others)  the  adult  Sea- Anemones  by  no 
means  invariably  possess  tentacles  which  are  a  multiple  of 
six,  or  even  of  five.  On  the  contrary,  various  species  have 
tentacles  which  are  a  multiple  of  eight,  whilst  in  others 
the  numerical  arrangement  oi  the  tentacles  seems  to  belons 
to  an  indeterminate  tprpe.  Though  showing  a  marked 
radiate  arrangement,  it  will  be  subsequently  shown,  in 
^>eaking  of  the  mesenteries,  that  even  the  tentacles  occa- 
sionally show  distinct  traces  of  bilateral  symmetry. 

Internal  to  the  circle  of  tentacles,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  disc  exhibits  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  flattened  area 
C' perbtomial  space"),  which  is  destitute  of  appendages, 
but  b  marked  with  converging  lines  ("  radii"),  which  start 
from  the  bases  of  the  tentacles  and  meet  round  the  mouth, 
and  which  represent  the  upper  attached  edges  of  the  mesen- 
teries. In  the  centre  of  tne  jperistomial  space,  often  at  the 
summit  of  a  kind  of  proboscis,  is  placed  the  opening  of  the 
oval  or  fissure-like  mouth.  The  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
furnished  with  grooves  ("gonidiul  grooves"),  which  serve 
as  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ova  to  the  exterior. 
The  mouth  opens  by  the  intervention  of  a  short  corrugated 
and  folded  ouUel  into  a  membranous  stomachy  with  thin 
muscular  walls,  usually  descending  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  towards  the  base.  The  stomach,  when  distended, 
is  of  a  globular  form,  and  it  opens  inferiorly  directly  into 
the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  by  a  wide  patulous  opening. 
When  not  in  use,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are  in  contact: 
ita  aides  exhibit  the  downward  continuation  of  the  oral 


Fig.  2. — Morphology  of  the  Aotinid». 
▲,  Ideal  representation  of  a  Sea-Anemone,  Tertically  bisected;  ff, 
tentacles;  p,  perUtomial  space:  m,  mouth;  «,  stomach;  6,  interior 
of  the  general  body-caTit j,  below  the  stomach,  showing  the  fjree 
edges  of  the  mesenteries ;  m«,one  of  the  meeenteries;  o,  OTary ;  a, 
acontium.  B,  Thread-cell  of  CarymhyUia  Smiihii  (after  Gosse), 
greatly  enlarged.  C,  Thread-cell  of  T^eaHa  erassicomU  (after  Qoese), 
with  the  filament  everted,  greatly  enlarged. 

gonidial  grooves.  In  some  forms,  a  layer  of  colored  fat- 
oelb  is  developed  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  towards  ita 
vpper  portion,  and  this  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Gosse  to  rep- 
resent the  Hver,  No  other  distinct  alimentary  orsans  exist, 
and  indigestible  matters  are  got  rid  of  through  the  mouth. 
The  general  cavity  of  the  body  ("somatic  cavity")  freely 
oommunicates  with  the  external  medium  through  the  sto- 
machic sac  and  mouth,  and  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
integuments,  and  lined  by  the  endoderm.  The  space  thus 
formed  is  subdivided  into  a  series  of  chambers  or  compart- 
ments by  a  number  of  radiating  vertical  membranous  lami- 
mtf  to  which  the  name  of  "mesenteries"  is  given.  The 
mesenteries  are  essentially  double,  each  being  composed 
cf  an  inward  reduplication  of  the  muscular  mesoderm, 
oovered  bv  the  endoderm,  and  they  vary  ereatly  in  width. 
Th»  firat-iormed  and  widest  mesenteries  ("primary  mesen- 
teries") are  attached  by  the  whole  of  their  outer  edges  to 
the  column-wall,  by  their  upper  ed^^es  to  the  disc  from 
its  maigin  to  the  mouth,  ana  by  their  lower  edges  to  the 
base  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  tnnsr 
edges  of  the  primary  mesenteries  are  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  stomach,  from  the  mouth  almost  to  its  inferior 
opening  *  but  below  this  point  they  present  a  free,  curved 


margin,  which  looks  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
visceral  chamber,  being  ultimately  continued  to  the  centre 
of  the  bsse.  Between  the  primary  mesenteries  are  de- 
veloped other  shorter  laminae,  which  agree  with  the  pre> 
ceding  in  being  attached  externally  along  thdr  wools 
length  to  the  column-wall,  but  which  do  not  extend 
sufnciently  far  inwards  to  reach  the  walls  of  the  stomich. 
According  to  their  width  these  are  known  as  "seooodaiy" 
and  "  tertiary  "  mesenteries.  The  primitive  number  of  Uie 
primary  mesenteries  is  normally  mac,  and  the  development 
of  the  remaining  mesenteries  is  effected  by  the  same  law  a» 
go?ems  the  development  of  the  tentacles.  Thus  the  second 
cycle  of  mesenteries  agrees  with  the  first  in  being  <tz  ii> 
number,  the  third  cycle  is  tiodw,  the  fourth  twenty-fimr,  the 
fifth  forty-eight,  and  so  on.  In  some  Sea- Anemones  only 
tweUe  mesenteries  are  developed  (Peaehia),  but  ordinarily 
the  number  of  these  or^^ans  present  in  the  adult  is  mnw 

nter.  As  already  indicated  with  regard  to  the  tentacles, 
innot  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  hexameral  u^ 
rangement  of  the  mesenteries,  which  is  so  conspicaons  a 
feature  in  many  of  the  ZoanthariOf  is  by  any  means  ani- 
versal  in  the  order,  or  even  in  the  Zoantharia  malaooder' 
mata  in  particular.  Many  of  the  adult  forms,  at  any  nUe^ 
appear  to  invariably  possess  mesenteries  which  are  not  a 
multiple  of  six  in  number.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Botteken  and  Schneider,  the  mesenteries  are  invariably 
of  three  orders  in  the  AetinuBf  each  individual  mesentery 
being  double,  and  the  smallest  number  of  each  order  thit 
was  observed  being  six  of  the  first  cycle,  six  of  the  second, 
and  twelve  of  the  third  order. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  star-like  disposition  of  the  mesen- 
teries and  tentacles  that  the  Sea-Anemones  owe  their 
conspicuous  radial  symmetry;  but  indications  are  not 
wanting  of  true  hi  laterality.  Thus  a  single  tentacle 
may  be  of  a  different  color  from,  or  a  lareer  size  than 
the  others ;  the  two  radii  of  the  disc  which  corresiwnd 
with  the  gonidial  grooves  and  run  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  are  often  more  conspicuous  than  the  other  radii ; 
the  mouth  itself  runs  fore-and-aft,  and  divides  the  body 
into  a  right  and  left  half;  there  may  be  only  a  single 
mouth-angle  and  gonidial  groove  ( A  eiinoloba) ;  and  lastly, 
two  of  the  mesenteries,  corresponding  with  the  opposite 
mouth  angles,  are  commonly  developed  before  the  rest. 
Even  more  conspicuous  traces  of  bilateral  symmetry 
which  will  be  subsequently  alluded  to,  are  recognisable 
in  many  corals. 

The  entire  bodv-cavity,  with  the  intermesenteric  cham- 
bers and  tentacular  diverticula,  is  filled  with  a  transpa- 
rent fluid  ("chylaqueous  fluid"),  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  blood.  It  consists  of 
sea-water  mixed  with  the  products  of  digestion,  contain- 
ing albumen  in  solution  along  with  numerous  floating 
corpuscles,  representing  the  '' olood-corpusdes "  of  the 
higner  animals.  There  are  no  proper  ctreK^n^  orgaUf. 
but  a  free  circulation  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  through 
all  parts  of  the  bodv  is  effected  by  means  of  the  richly 
ciliated  endoderm  which  lines  all  parts  of  the  somatie 
cavity. 

No  distinct  reepiraiory  organs  are  present,  as  a  rule,  the 
function  of  respiration  oeing  discharged  by  the  ciliated 
endoderm,  as  well  as  by  the  curirents  in  the  external  water 
maintained  by  the  cilia  covering  the  tentacles.  In  some 
species,  however,  which  live  half-buried  in  the  sand,  there 
are  found  lobed  and  frilled  organs  attached  to  or  beside  the 
tentacles,  and  these  have  been  conjectured  to  be  branchial 
(Verrill).  In  the  ZoaxUhidce,  also,  there  are  found  cnrioofr 
paired  organs  covered  with  dlia,  and  attached  to  the  pri- 
mary mesenteries  a  little  below  the  stomach;  and  these 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  gills  (Dana). 

The  free  eases  of  the  mesenteries  below  the  stomach  are 
thickened,  ana  constitute  a  puckered  and  convoluted  mai^ 
gdnal  cord  ("craspedum"),  which  is  richly  furnished  with 
Uiread-cells.  Also  attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  mesen- 
teries are  sometimes  found  the  organs  known  as  **  acontia.*^ 
These  are  long  thread-like  filaments,  which  are  only  at- 
tached by  one  end  to  the  mesentery,  and  are  crowded  with 
thread-cells.  The  acontia  seem  to  oe^  undoubtedly  oilcans 
of  offence  and  defence,  as  they  can.  on  irritation,  be  rapily 
shot  forth  from  the  mouth,  as  well  as  from  certain  nunote 
orifices  in  the  body-wall  (cindides)  which  appear  to  be 
specially  intended  for  their  emission. 

Specialised  organs  of  the  sentes  are  either  wanting  ip,^ 
Sea- Anemones,  or  only  present  in  a  rudimeDtunr  oonditioo» 
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tittdle  aeiiribilitj,  though  well  developed,  is  generallj 
dlfibsed  over  the  anrfaoe,  residing  more  particularlj  in  the 
(enUcleB.  Organs  of  hearing  are  whollj  nnknown.  As 
regards  the  sense  of  sight,  manj  species  possess  roand  the 
margins  of  the  disc  a  series  of  bnghtlj-colored  bead-like 
bodies  (''marginal  spherales,"  "parses  marginales/'  or 
''chromatophores"),  which  are  said  to  be  furnished  with 
nenroos  filaments,  and  which  may  with  great  probability 
be  regarded  as  imperfejst  orsans  of  vision.  The  condition 
of  the  nervoiu  system  is  still  a  matter  of  g^at  obscurity, 
and  its  very  existence  has  generally  been  considered  as 
doubtful.  According,  however,  to  recent  researches  (Dun- 
cu),  it  would  appear  that  a  plexiform  arrangement  of 
nerye  fibres  can  oe  detected  m  the  base  of  AeUnia,  a 
similar  nervous  apparatus  probably  existing  in  the  disc  as 
welL 

The  reproduetioe  organs  are  in  the  form  of  thickened 
bands,  of  an  orange  or  pink  color,  enclosed  in  the  mesen- 
teries near  their  free  edges,  and  the  ovaries  and  testes  are 
similar  to  one  another  in  form  and  structure,  differing 
only  in  their  contents.  As  a  rule,  the  sexes  appear  to  be 
distinct,  but  in  some  forms  they  are  united  in  the  same 
individual.  The  reproductive  elements  escape  into  the 
body-cavity  by  dehiscence  of  the  reproductive  glands,  but 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  ova  of  the  dioecious  spe- 
cies are  fertilized  has  not  been  determined.  In  addition 
to  true  sexual  reproduction,  increase  is  sometimes  effected, 
non-sexually,  by  gemmation  or  fission.  Gemmation  is  rare 
amongst  the  Sea-Anemones,  the  new  polypes  being  budded 
forth  from  the  sides  of  the  parents  close  to  the  bEise,  and 
being  finally  detached  as  independent  animals.  Fission  is 
not  by  any  means  so  rare,  and  may  either  take  place  by  a 
longitudinal  cleavage  of  the  original  polype  into  two 
wholly  or  partially  independent  individuals  (Antheua 
and  Actinia)^  or  by  the  separation  of  portions  of  the 
margins  of  the  base  of  the  parent,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  these  into  new  polypes  (Actinoloba  Sagartia). 

As  regards  their  development,  the  fecundated  ovum  be- 
comes converted  into  an  ovate,  ciliated,  actively  locomo- 
tive embryo  (**  planula"),  with  a  double  wall  enclosing  a 
oentral  cavity.  A  depression  next  appears  at  one  extrem- 
ity, indicating  the  future  mouth,  and  the  embryo  passes 
into  the  **gastrula"  stage,  by  the  opening  up  of  a  com- 
munication between  its  central  cavity  and  (he  exterior 
medium,  or  by  invagination  on  itself,  it  being  still  uncer- 
tain which  of  these  modes  is  employed.  The  gastrula 
now  fixes  itself  by  one  extremity  to  some  foreign  body, 
and  the  primitive  mesenteries  and  tentacles  are  developed. 
These  are  originally  six  in  number;  but  according  to 
Lacaze-Duthiers  the  first  and  second  cycles  (twelve  in  all) 
are  developed  by  passing  successively  through  the  num- 
bers two,  four,  six,  and  eight.  The  remaining  cycles  of 
tentacles  and  mesenteries  are  rapidly  added,  until  the 
animal  attains  the  full  number  of  these  organs  proper  to 
the  adult. 

As  to  the  geographical  dutrHmtum  of  the  Zoaniharia 
malaeodermata  little  need  be  said,  as  the  members  of  this 
noup,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  ranffe. 
They  are,  however,  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the 
littoral  and  laminarian  zones,  only  very  few  forms,  and 
these  not  typical  Sea-Anemones,  extending  to  depths  of 
over  600  fathoms  (Pcdythoa),  and  one  genus  (AraehrMetis) 
being  pelagic.  As  to  their  dutribuUon  tn  time,  nothing  at 
all  can  be  said,  as,  from  the  soft  nature  of  their  bodies, 
(bev  ha  70  left  no  traces  of  their  past  existence. 

The  Zoantharia  fnalaeodemuUa  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  three  families : — 
l^am.  I.  AcTuriD^. — Polypes  essentially  simple,  the  base  form- 
ing a  fiattened  sucker  by  means  of  whion  the  animal  ad- 
heres at  pleasure  to  foreign  bodies.    No  corallam.  (Aetinia, 
Saaartia,  BunodM,  Tealiaf  Botoeertif  AnthmUf  Phgmactia, 
AdamHa,  Oaneritoeia,  Gorynaetit,  Ae.) 
Vam.  II.  iLTAXTBinjB. — Polypes  simple,  destitute  of  an  ad- 
herent base,  free  and  pelagie,  or  living  buried  to  the  lips 
in  mad  or  sand.    No  corallum,  but  oeoasionally  a  mem- 
branous epidermic  tube  of  investment.  {Ilyanthu*,  Peaehxa^ 
Edmardntit  Cerianikm,  Haleampa.) 
Fam.  III.  Zolb(tbidA. — Polypes  adEerent,  united  by  a  creep- 
ing   or    enut-like  ecenosare,  rarely  solitary,  and  never 
capable  of  locomotion.    No  true  oorallum,  but  generally  a 
psendo -skeleton  formed  by  adventitious  partioles  of  sand 
or  stone  imbedded  in  the  ectoderm.    (ZoaatAiw,  Epiwan- 
ikm»,  Patfthoa,) 

ZMmtharia  teUrobanea.—The  "  Black  Ck)ra]8,''  or  AnUr 


pathida^  which  comprise  this  group,  are  always  composite, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  polypes  united  together  by  a 
thin  fleshy  ccenosarc,  which  is  spread  over  and  supported 
by  a  simple  or  commonly  branched  homv  axis,  or  "sdero- 
base.'*  The  tissues  are  not  furnished  with  calcareous 
secretions,  and  the  polypes  haVe  in  general  six  simple 
tentacles. 

The  Aniipaihida  form  colonies  which  are  attached  by  the 
base  to  some  foreign  object,  and  are  generally  more  or  less 
branched  and  plant-like.  The  colony  consists  of  a  thin 
fleshy  crust  or  ooenosarc,  in  which  the  minute  polypes  are 
imbedded  at  intervals.  The  polypes  are  fiimished  with  six 
simple  conical  tentacles  each,  though  in  the  genus  Oerardia 
as  many  as  twenty-four  of  these  organs  may  be  present 
The  son  tissues  appear  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  calcareooi 
secretions  of  any  kind,  such  as  are  found  in  the  OorgonidcB, 
The  entire  ccenosarc,  with  its  imbedded  polypes,  is  sop- 
ported  by  a  homy  coro^um,  which  is  generally  black  in 
color,  and  forms  an  axis  or  stem  covered  by  the  soft  parts. 
The  oorallum  is  secreted  by  the  ccenosarc,  and  is  wholly 
external  to  the  polypes,  for  which  reason  it  constitutes  whiU 
is  technically  called  a  '^  sclerobasis  **  or  "  sclerobasic  ooral- 
lum "  {**  foot-secretion  "  of  Mr.  Dana),  in  contradistinction 
to  the  true  tissue  secretions  of  so  many  other  .^c^tnosoo. 
In  some  instances  (Oirrkipathes)  the  sclerobasis  is  simple 
and  unbranched,  and  may  attain  a  length  of  several  feet; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  branched  in  a  more  or  less  plant- 
like and  complicated  manner  (Antipathes,  AraehnopaJ^eB, 
Bhipidopathes).  The  surface  of  the  corallum  may  be  smooth 
(LeiopaiheB) ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  covered  with  minute 
spines  {Anttpaihea),  being  thus  readily  distinguished  from 
the  grooved  or  striated  sclerobasis  of  the  Oorgonidce.  In 
composition  the  corallum  is  homy. 


Fio.  Z. — Portion  of  the  colony  of  Anupathet  anauina,  Edw.  and 
H.,  in  its  living  condition,  enlarged.     (After  Dana.) 

The  AntipathidoB  constitute  the  only  known  family  of 
the  Zoanthcaria  tderobaaka,  as  most  naturalists  are  now 
agreed  that  the  *' Glass-rope  Zoophytes"  (p[yalonemadm\ 
with  their  twisted  siliceous  axis,  are  truly  re/erable  to  the 
spouses.  As  re^rds  their  disbribvJMn  in  9pace,  Uie  An- 
hpalnida  are  principally  inhabitants  of  warm  seas,  and 
are,  therefore,  most  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
equator.  Several  species  are  known  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean; they  have  been  found  at  various  points  in  the 
North  Atlantic ;  and  they  have  even  been  recorded  from 
the  ooaste  of  Greenland.  Thev  occur  in  depths  of  from  10 
feet  up  to  several  hundred  mthoms.  As  regards  their 
diatribuiion  in  Hmef  the  AnUpathida  are  not  known  to  have 
come  into  existence  during  the  Paleozoic  or  Mesozoic  period. 
They  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary, 
where  they  are  represented  by  a  single  species  {LeiopatheB 
vehuta). 

Zoantharia  aderodermata  (Madreporaria). — This  group 
includes  the  majority  of  the  coralligenous  zoophytes  of 
recent  seas.  They  may  be  simple,  consisting  of  a  single 
polype  only,  or  composite,  consisting  of  many  polypes 
united  by  a  fleshy  ccenosarc  They  always  possess  a  oor- 
allum, which  is  partially,  or  wholly  developed  within  Uie 
tissues  of  the  poljrpes  themselves  ("sclerodermic"),  which 
does  not  consist  simply  of  scattered  spicules,  and  in  which 
the  parts  are  so  very  generally  disposed  in  multiples  of 
six  as  to  justify  the  name  of  MexaeoraUa  applied  to  the 
group. 

The  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  simple  Zoaniharia 
aderodermaia  may  be  considered  as  practically  identical 
with  that  of  the  Sea- Anemones ;  and  the  compound  forms 
maybe  regarded  as  being  essentially  oomposeci  of  a  number 
of  actinoid  polypes  united  by  a  common  flesh  or  ccenosarc. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  treat  here  of  more  than 
the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  hard  parts,  or  **  oorallum," 
from  which  these  organisms  derive  their  oommon  name  of 
"corals." 

An  ordinary  simple  coral  of  this  group  may,  then,  be  re- 
garded as  being  essentially  a  Sea-Anemone,  in  which  a 
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jnore  or  less  oomplicated  skeleton  has  been  developed.  Ab 
in  the  Sea-Anemones,  tlie  animal  possesses  a  column,  a  base, 
and  a  disc,  the  margin  of  the  disc  supporting  the  tentacles, 
and  Its  centre  beine  perforated  by  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth.  The  mouth,  often  more  or  less  proboscidiform. 
opens  into  a  stomachal  sac,  the  walls  of  which  are  connectea 
with  the  parietes  of  the  body  by  vertical  folds  of  the  meso- 
derm and  endoderm  ("mesenteries"),  and  which  commu- 
nicates freely  below  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 
Within  the  mesenteries  are  contained  the  reprodoctive 


Vig.  4. — Caryophyllia  horeali*,  Fleming,  a  simple  scleroderma- 
toui  ooral,  twice  the  natural  lise.  (After  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson.) 

fopam ;  and  the  disc,  with  its  tentacles  and  dependent  gas- 
tric sac,  is  permanently  soft  and  capable  of  retraction  and 
expansion.  Below  the  stomach  the  soft  tissues  of  the  an- 
imial  are  strengthened  and  supported  by  a  more  or  less 
perfect  calcareous  skeleton  or  oorallum.  This  is  composed 
of  calcareous  matter  ("  sclerenchyma'')  deposited  by  and  in 
the  tiflBQes  themselves,  and  the  corallum  is  therefore  within 
the  polype,  and  is  said  to  be  *'  sclerodermic."     It  is  thus  a 


Fig.  5. — Attrma  pallida,  Dana,  a  compouDd  sclerodermatoua 
coral,  in  its  living  condition.    (After  Dana.) 

true  *^  tissae-secretion,"  and  differs  very  conspicuously  from 
the  " sclerobasis "  of  other  Aetinoaoa  ("foot-secretion"  of 
Dana),  which  is  secreted  by  the  ccenosarc,  and  is  not 
formed  by  a  calcification  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  polypes 
themselves.  A  typical  simple  corallum  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cone,  sometimes  extremely  depressed,  sometimes  so 
elongated  as  to  be  almost  a  cylinder,  with  an  outer  wall 
and  an  internal  included  space.  The  wall  of  the  cone  is 
known  as  the  "  theca,"  and  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  or  it 
may  be  covered  externally  more  or  less  completelv  with  a 
secondary  calcareous  investment  (the  "epitheca").  The 
theca  encloses  a  space  which  is  known  as  the  "  visceral 
diamber,"  is  variously  subdivided  inferiorly,  and  superiorly 
presents  itself  as  a  shallower  or  deeper  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion (the  "calice").    The  centre  of  the  calice  is  hollowed 


out  for  the  reoepUon  and  protection  of  the  stomach-eac  of 
the  polype,  but  the  theca  generally  rises  round  its  margins 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  disc.  Below  the  calice  the 
visceral  chamber  is  divided  iato  a  series  of  vertical  com- 
partments (the  "interseptal  loculi")  by  a  series  of  npright 
partitions  or  "  septa,"  which  spring  from  the  inner  sur&os 
of  the  theca  and  are  directed  inwards  towards  the  centre. 
The  septa  are  of  different  breadths.  Some  of  them  ars 
much  wider  than  the  others,  and  often  extend  £u  enough 
inwards  to  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  visceral  chamber. 
These  are  the  "  primary  septa ;"  but  there  are  others  which 
fall  short  of  the  centre  by  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and 
these  are  known  as  the  "  secondary  "  and  "  tertiary  "  septa, 
according  to  their  width.  The  centre  of  the  visceral  cham- 
ber may  or  may  not  be  occupied  by  a  varioosly-formed 
structure  known  as  the  "  columella."  In  its  most  typical 
form  the  columella  is  a  calcareous  rod,  which  extends  from 
the  bottom  of  the  visceral  chamber  to  the  floor  of  the  calice, 
projecting  upwards  into  the  latter,  and  having  the  primary 
septa  usually  cloeelv  connected  with  it  The  continuity  of 
the  interseptal  loculi  is  often  more  or  less  broken  up  bv  the 
development  of  incomplete  more  or  less  horizontal  platei^ 
the  "alasepiments,"  which  stretch  from  one  septum  to 
another ;  or  the  septa  may  be  connected  by  numerous  deli- 
cate cros»>l»r8  C'synapticulffi"). 

The  above  expresses  the  general  features  of  the  stmctors 
of  a  timple  sclerodermic  corallum,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  thai 
this  atructure  owes  its  peculiarities  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  produced  by  the  calcification  of  the  lower  portion  of  a 
polype  similar  in  its  anatomy  to  an  ordinary  Sea-Anemone. 
Thus,  the  ''theca"  of  the  corallum  corresponds  to  the 
column-wall  of  the  polvpe,  in  the  interior  of  which  it  is 
secreted.  The  "septa,"  again,  are  developed  within  the 
mesenteries  of  the  living  animal,  with  which  thejr  corre- 
spond, and,  like  the  mesenteries,  they  are  "primary," 
"seoondaiT,"  or  "tertiary,"  according  as  they  reach  the 
centre  or  mil  short  of  it  by  a  grater  or  less  distance.  It  is 
to  be  recollected,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  polype  which  is  thus  hardened  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  tentacular  disc  and  mouth  are  placed  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  upper  margin  of  the  theca,  and  the 
digestive  sac  occupies  the  calice ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
space  comprised  within  the  theca  is  lined  bv  the  endoderm, 
and  its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  the  ectoderm. 

Whilst  the  simple  corallum  is  the  skeleton  of  a  singls 
polype,  the  eompomd  sclerodermic  corallum  is  the  a^gregiae 
skeleton  composed  by  a  colony  of  such  polypes,  and 
it  varies  in  form  according  to  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  colony  by  which  it  is  produced.  Such  a  colony 
consists  in  general  of  a  number  of  polypes  united  to- 
gether by  a  common  flesh  or  "  ccenosarc,"  and  corre- 
sponding elements  are  found  in  the.oorallum.  Thus  a 
compound  ctrtnl  consists  generally  of  certain  portions 
which  are  secreted  by  the  individual  polypes  of  the 
colony,  and  are  known  as  the  "  coral  htes,"  and  of  a 
common  calcareous  basis  or  tissue,  which  unites  the 
various  corallites  into  a  whole,  is  secreted  by  the  cceno- 
sarc, and  is  known  as  the  "  coenenchyma."  The  latter 
element  of  a  compound  corallum  is,  however,  by  no 
means  always  present,  tlie  entire  structure  often  con- 
sisting simplv  of  the  skeletons  of  the  individual  polypes 
r"  corallites  ")  united  with  one  another  directly  and  in 
aifferent  ways. 

The  compound  coralla  are,  of  course,  primitively 
simple,  and  they  beoome  composite  either  by  budding 
or  by  cleavage  of  the  original  polype.    The  principal 
methods  in  which  this  increase  is  eflected  in  the  z!i>- 
arUharia  iderodernuUa  are  the  following . — 
1.  Lateral  Gemmation. — In  this  method  of  increase  the  orig- 
inal polype  throws  out  buds  from  some  point  on  its  sides  b^ 
tween  the  base  and  the  circle  of  tentacles.    The  bad  is  at  firA 
simply  a  protuberance  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  of  the 
parent,  containing  in  its  interior  a  diverticulnm  of  the  somatie 
cavity ;  but  a  mouth  and  tentacles  are  developed  at  its  distal 
extremity,  mesenteries  and  septa  appear  in  its  interior,  and  it 
gradually  assumes  all  the  characters  of  the  polype  from  whiek 
it  was  budded  forth.    Lateral  or  parietal  gemmation  generally 
gives  rise  to  dendroid  or  arborescent  bor^la,  as  in  the  genera 
Madrepora,  Dendropkjfllia,    Cladoeora,   Ondina,  LophokeUm, 
Ac,  but  the  precise  form  of  the  resulting  colony  depends  oa 
the  way  in  wnich  the  buds  are  given  off,  regularly  or  irrege- 
larly,  singly  or  in  numbers  together,  alternately  or  at  opposila 
points,  and  also  on  the  continuance  or  arrest  of  the  growth  sf 
the  parent.    In  other  cases,  where  tha  parietal  bads  are  giv« 
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•ff  from  tlM  edge  of  the  ealioe  {**  marginml  gemmation "),  the 
iMoltuig  oorallum  may  heoome  masiiye  by  the  soldering  to- 
gether of  the  leparate  oorallitei,  as  ooonrs  in  the  genas  Ahto- 
MMa,  where  the  parent  oorallite  oontinues  to  grow  side  by  side 
with  iU  bods. 

3.  Batal  O^mmatum. — In  this  mode  of  growth  the  original 
polype  gives  forth  from  its  base  a  rudimentary  oosnosaro  from 
whien  new  buds  are  thrown  np.  Sometimes  the  oosnosaro  has 
the  form  of  rootlilM  prolongations  from  whioh  the  bnds  are  de- 
Tiloped  at  interrals.  More  oommonly,  the  oosnosaro  forms  a 
mors  or  less  eztensiTO  horiiontal  expansion.  The  resulting 
form  of  oorallum  Taries,  being  sometimes  fasoioulate,  but  more 
sommonly  massive  or  enemsting ;  and  in  all  eases  the  youngest 
eoreUites  are  those  whioh  ooeupy  the  oiroumferenoe  of  the  mass. 
Good  examples  of  the  prooess  of  basilar  gemmation  are  to  be 
foond  in  BhtMangia^  Attrangiat  Ao. 

3.  OtUietUar  QtrntMOion, — This  oonsists  in  the  produetion  of 
buds  from  the  eslicine  disk  of  the  parent  polype,  whiob^m^  or 
may  not  eontinue  to  grow  thereafter.  This  mode  of  inerease, 
thoagh  known  to  ooour  in  forms  like  Ttattrma,  and  some  of  the 
MonUivaltim  and  Thee<t9mtlim,  is  very  rare  amongst  the  Zoffm- 
Aaria  9eUrotUrmata,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  oertain 
sues  it  should  not  rather  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  fission. 
Ctlieolar  gemmation,  however,  is  seen  in  eharaoteriatio  form 
smongst  many  Rugose  oorals,  in  treating  of  which  it  will  be 
Botioed  at  length. 

4.  FitnoH, — This  oonsists  in  a  prooess  of  spontaneous  divis- 
ion or  cleavage  of  the  original  polype  into  two  individuals. 
This  is  usually  eifeoted  by  means  of  ''oral  oleavage/'  the  oali- 
stne  dise  of  the  parent  polype  becoming  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  groove,  whion  gradually  deepens  till  the  original 
mass  is  converted  into  two  halves.  The  proximal  extremity  of 
the  parent  always  remains  undivided,  and,  aooording  to  Dana, 
the  primitive  mouth  and  stomaoh  are  appropriated  by  one  of 
the  oalves  produoed  by  the  fission,  whilst  a  new  mouth  and 
stomach  are  developed  in  the  other  half.  The  form  of  ooral- 
lum produoed  by  fission  varies  in  diiferent  oases.  Sometimes 
the  oorallum  beoomes  "osBspitose"  or  tufted,  consisting  of  a 
Bomber  of  short  diverging  pairs  of  branches,  each  pair  pro- 
duced by  the  oleavtge  of  a  single  oorallite  {e.g,,  Caulattrma). 
In  other  oases  the  oorallum  beoomes  "  massive,"  the  oorallites 
produced  by  fission  remaining  permanently  connected  with  one 
taother.  In  other  oases,  again,  the  secondary  oorallites  do  not 
become  perfectly  separated  from  one  another,  their  calicos  re- 
maining more  or  less  completely  continuous — often  so  much  so 
as  to  c^ve  rise  to  one  long  calicine  groove,  with  a  long  line  of 
septa  on  each  side,  or  to  an  aggregation  of  such  grooves.  By 
this  "  serial "  growth  the  oorallum  becomes  "  gyrate  "  or  "  mean- 
drine;"  and  excellent  examples  may  be  found  in  the  genera  itfc- 
mtdrina,  Diploria,  Latinueandra,  RKipidogyra,  PKyiogifra^  Ac. 

Finally  it  should  be  noticed  that,  though  the  above  mentioned 
modes  of  growth  may  be  oonveniently  distinguished  from  one 
another,  they  are  nevertheless  not  unfrequently  combined  in  the 
same  individual.  Thus,  lateral  may  be  combined  with  basal 
gemmation,  and  gemmation  is  commonly  found  accompanying 
fission. 

It  18  next  necesBary  to  oonsider  the  different  structures 
which  compose  the  sclerodermic  oorallum  in  greater  detail. 
The  general  form  of  the  corallum  varies  so  much  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  make  any  statements  on  this  subject 
ezcej^  of  an  entirely  general  nature.  The  simplest  coral- 
him  is  most  commonly  cylindrical,  conical,  or  turbinate 
(Cby)p&y//ui,  Tvarbmoliaf  BcdaiwphyUia,  <&c.),  but  it  may 
be  more  or  less  compressed  [Ftabdluni),  discoidal  (some 
species  of  I\ingia),  or  concavo-convex.  It  may  be  rooted 
bv  its  base  to  some  foreign  object,  or  it  may  be  wholly  free. 
The  compound  coralla  are  of  the  most  varied  sliape.  Com- 
monly they  are  arborescent  or  dendroid  (3fadrepofxif  Den- 
drophyUiOy  LophohdiOf  Ac.) ;  at  other  times  they  grow  in 
clusters  of  branches  springing  from  a  common  base  (il/iissa, 
OnUaMrwHf  and  many  species  of  PoriUs,  JUadreporaf  &c.), 
.  the  oolonj  being  "  aespitoee,"  and  convex  on  its  distal  as- 
pect; others  are  "  £EBciculate,"  or  composed  of  numerous 
Srlindrical  oorallites  placed  parallel  with  one  another,  or 
ightlj  diverging  from  the  base  (e,  g,,  OcdamophyUia) ; 
others  are  massive  and  "  astreiform,''  composed  of  i)oly- 
gooal  oorallites  united  with  one  another,  and  forming 
loonded,  globular,  hemispherical,  or  irr^ular  masses  ^as 
in  the  typical  Aairmdai) ;  others  are  '*  fohaceous"  (species 
of  Madriporckf  PoeUlopara,  ManaporOf  dec.) ;  others,  finally, 
are  "encrusting''  (e,  g^  some  of^the  species  of  McmofporcLf 
Agarieia,  Ac.). 

The  •^lootf"'  ("muraille,"  "  eij<enlliche  Wand ")  is  the 
proper  outer  investment  of  the  visceral  chamber,  whether 
we  ooofiider  a  simple  oorallum  or  take  a  single  oorallite  in 
1  eompoond  oonulnm.  The  hard  structures  which  are 
placed  OQ  the  inside  of  the  wall  are  the  '' endotheca," 


whilst  those  which  are  developed  exteriorly  to  the  wall 
constitute  what  is  collectively  Known  as  tiie  '*  ezodieca.'' 
The  condition  of  the  wall  vanes  greatly  in  different  groups 
of  the  ZoanthanOt  being  thick,  compact,  and  impervious  in 
some  (Aporam).  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  incomplete 
and  pierced  by  larger  or  smaller  apertures  (Perforata).  The 
surface  of  the  wall  may  be  smooth,  or  it  ma^  be  nuirked  with 
vertical  ridges  (costs),  or  by  transverse  strue  or  annulations 
of  growth.  Though  often  very  distinctly  recognisable,  the 
wall  may  be  become  so  united  with  the  ccenenchyma  as  to 
be  no  longer  determinable,  or  its  place  may  be  more  or  less 
completely  taken  by  the  epitheca. 

The  ^ipUheca"  is  a  secondary  calcareous  investment 
which  is  very  commonly  developed  in  both  simple  ana 
compound  coralla,  and  is  probably  an  integumentary  secre- 
tion. In  the  simple  coralla  it  is  placed  outside  the  proper 
wall,  to  which  it  may  be  closely  applied,  or  £rom  which  it 
may  be  separated  bv  the  oostie.  It  may  be  extremely  thin, 
or  verv  dense ;  ana  in  the  latter  case  its  development  is 
generally  at  the  expense  of  the  wall,  which  b«x)mes  so  thin 
as  to  be  often  irrecQgnizable.  It  varies  also  in  its  eztentL 
sometimes  covering  only  the  basal  region  of  the  coral,  and 
at  other  times  extending  to  tlie  mai^gin  of  the  odice.  It 
is  generally  marked  with  concentric  strits  and  vertical 
ridges,  oft^  with  accretions  of  growth,  and  it  may  give 
off  spines  or  root-like  processes  of  attachment.  In  the 
compound  corals  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  well-developed 
epitneca  enclosing  the  entire  corallum  below  and  on  the 
sides,  whilst  each  individual  oorallite  is  furnished  with  iti 
own  walL  n 

The  external  surface  of  the  oorallum  often  exhibits  more 
or  less  prominent  vertical  ridges,  which  are  known  as  the 
"costsB.''  The  oostss  in  a  general  way  correspond  with  the 
septa  in  number  and  arrangement,  and  they  usually  ap- 
I>ear,  therefore,  as  so  many  prolongations  of  the  septa  out- 
side the  walL  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  it 
due  to  the  septa  being  r«illy  continued  Uutnigh  the  waU 
so  as  to  form  the  costse,  but  these  structures  would  really 
seem  to  have  an  entirely  independent  origin.  The  i>rojeo> 
tion  of  the  costie  from  the  wall  is  generallv  proportionate 
to  the  development  of  the  septa  to  which  tney  correspond, 
and  there  are  great  differences  in  different  cases  as  to  theit 
size  and  distance  apart.  They  may  be  ornamented  with 
spines  or  tubercles,  and  they  may  he  united  bv  transverse 
plates  ("exothecal  dissepiments"),  which  run  horizontally 
across  the  intercostal  spaces.  Sometimes  the  oostse,  instead 
of  corresponding  with  the  septa,  are  placed  opposite  the 
interseptal  loculi^  and  are  thus  seen  to  be  really  mdepend- 
ent  of  the  septa.  In  compound  coralla  the  costse  are  often 
wanting  when  the  corallites  are  amalgamated  by  their  walls. 
Jn  other  cases  the  costsB  are  greatly  developed,  and  serve  by 
their  coalescence  to  unite  the  various  corallites  into  a  single 
colony. 

The  "ealice^*  is  the  generally  cup^haped  depression  which 
is  seen  at  the  upper  end  of  a  corallum  or  of  a  single  coralUte 
of  a  compound  mass,  and  which  lodges  the  gastric  sac  of  the 
animal  in  its  living  condition. 

The  '*  margin  "  of  the  calice  is  formed  by  the  wall,  and 
its  ''floor"  is  occupied  by  the  septa,  the  interseptal  loculi, 
and  the  central  structures  of  the  corallum.  Though  in 
general  more  or  less  cup-shaped  and  depressed,  the  caiict 
mav  be  prominent,  and  the  septa  may  be  produced  beyond 
it  ("exsert").  The  outline  of  the  calice  is  very  different 
in  different  cases,  though  typically  more  or  less  circular ; 
its  depth  is  also  extraordinarily  variable;  and  its  plane 
varies  much  in  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  axis  of 
the  corallum.  The  ^'upta"  ("cloisons."  " Langsscheide- 
wande"),  as  previously  noticed,  are  the  vertical  plates 
which  radiate  from  the  wall  towards  the  centre  and  divide 
the  visceral  chamber  into  a  series  of  vertical  chambers  or 
compartments  ("  interseptal  loculi ").  The  septa  correspond 
with  the  mesenteries  of  the  living  animal,  within  which 
thejT  are  developed,  and  the  tentacles  correspond  each  with 
an  interseptal  space.  In  their  most  rudimentanr  condition 
the  septa  appear  simply  as  rows  of  spines  or  tubercles,  bat 
thejr  in  general  present  themselves  as  calcareous  lamina^ 
which  can  usually  be  shown  to  consist  each  of  two  closely 
apposed  plates  (in  Damnia  of  three),  though  often  so  thin 
and  delicate  as  to  appear  single.  When  fully  developed,  a 
septum  may  be  regarued  as  a  somewhat  triangular  lamina, 
the  base  of  which  projects  freei;^  into  the  cahce,  whilst  its 
outer  margin  is  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  wall, 
and  its  inner  margin  is  directed  towards  the  oentie  of  tha 
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Tiflceral  chamheR  exteDdinfr  from  the  bottom  of  the  coral 
to  tlie  fioor  of  the  calice,  and  being  either  free  or  united 
with  certain  other  structures,  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 
The  free  edges  of  the  septa  are  usually  thin,  and  they  may 
be  plain  or  ornamented  with  spines,  serrations,  or  granules. 
The  parietal  or  attached  edees  of  the  septa  are  usually  the 
thickest,  but  occasionally  the  septum  widens  out  in  the 
middle  or  centrally.  The  tidet  of  the  septa,  looking  into 
the  interseptal  loculi,  may  be  smooth  or  may  be'  orna- 
mented with  ridges,  stris,  papi^le,  or  granules.  The  septa 
may  be  compact  and  imperforate,  or  Uiey  may  be  more  or 
less  porous  and  cribriform.    Usually  the  various  septa  are 

Suite  independent  of  each  other,  but  occasionally  some  of 
le  smallest  and  latest-formed  septa  may  become  inclined 
towards,  and  coalescent  with,  the  iai^er  and  older  septa. 

The  number  of  septa  varies,  but  in  none  of  the  jSocmih- 
aria  aderodermaia,  in  which  septa  are  developed  at  all,  are 
there  found  less  than  six  septa  in  the  adult  corallum. 
Sometimes  this  number  is  permanently  retained ;  some- 
times twelve  septa  are  present ;  most  commonly  the  septa 
of  the  adult  are  over  twelve  in  number.  When  there  are 
more  than  six  septa  then  their  breadth  varieiL  according 
as  the  mesenteries  vary,  and  they  thus  become  ''  urinuuy." 
I*  secondary,"  and  "  tertiary."  The  chief  facts  wnich  it  is 
important  to  know  about  the  development  and  arrangement 
of  the  septa  are  the  following,  taking  the  generally  received 
views  on  this  subject  At  first  six  septa  make  their  ap- 
pearance simultaneously.  These  are  the  primary  sepUtf 
and  the^  may  not  be  further  added  to.  In  other  cases 
six  additional  and  smaller  teeondary  sepia^  are  next  pro- 
duced, one  bisecting  each  of  the  six  intcrceptal  loculi 
between  the  primary  septa;  and  this  condition  may  also 
be  permanently  retained  (Alveoporay  In  other  cases 
twelve  additional  septa  are  produced  in  the  now  existing 


Fra.  6. — Diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  the  septa  in  the  ^•. 
antkaria  tcUroiUrmata  and  Rugo»a, 

A,  TransTerte  section  of  a  simple  BclerodermatouB  corallum  (Tlcr- 
Mno/ia),  showing  the  septa,  costs,  and  columella.  B,  transversa 
section  of  a  simple  Bugose  coral  {Cy<UfuiphyUiim\  showing  the  septa, 
wall,  and  cosue. 

twelve  interseptal  loculi,  one  to  each  loctilus,  and  these  are 
the  tertiary  septa.  In  a  corallum  in  which  this  last  state 
of  things  was  permanent,  we  should,  therefore,  find  twenty- 
four  septa  in  all,  belonging  to  three  order$  or  cyc/es,  six 
septa  of  the  first  order,  six  of  the  second  order,  and  twelve 
of  the  third  order.  Sudi  a  corallum  has  obviously  twenty- 
four  interceptal  loculi,  and  we  should  imagine  that  the 
next  order  of  septa  (if  developed  at  all)  ought  to  consist  of 
twenty-four  septa,  bisecting  these  loculL  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  ana  any  further  orders  of  septa  that  may  be 
produced  are  always  twelve  in  number.  If,  therefore,  a 
fourth  order  of  septa  be  developed,  it  consists  of  twelve 
shorter  septa  intercalated  in  alternate  interseptal  loculi; 
whilst  the  loculi  still  vacant  are  filled  by  the  development 
of  twelve  additional  septa  of  the  fifth  order;  the  twenty- 
four  septa  thus  produced  collectively  constituting  the  fourth 
fiyde.  The  septa  between  each  pair  of  primary  septa  con- 
stitute a  system;  and  in  the  instance  just  taken  tnere  are 
forty-eight  septa  in  all,  arranged  in  five  orders  according  to 
the  time  of  their  development,  but  only  constituting  four 
cycles  of  equally  siaed  septa,  and  forming  six  systems  of  eight 
■epta  each.    iSach  system  contains  the  rollowmg  orders : — 

Ist,    4th,    3d,    6th,    2d,     5th,    3d,    4th,~lit,  Ac. 


If  a^  fifth  cycle  of  se^  be  formed,  then  there  are  % 
septa,  in  six  systems  of  sixteen  septa  each.  Six  cycles  sivs 
I9!2  septa,  ana  seven  cycles  produce  384 ;  but  it  is  far  from 
common  for  these  higher  cycles  to  be  completely  develqwd. 
The  rule  amongst  the  Zooftihairia.  sderodermaUk  is  that 
the  septa  are  arranged  in  six  systems,  and  are  therefore^ 
however  numerous,  some  multiple  of  six ;  but  this  role  k 
not  of  universal  application,  and  the  typical  hexameral 
arrangement  may  cms  departed  from  altogether.  Thm^ 
certain  forms  have  the  primary  septa  four,  five,  eight,  or 
ten  in  number,  and,  therefore,  have  the  septa  of  the  aaalt 
arranged  in  a  corresponding  number  of  systems.  It  shoald 
be  added  that  the  researches  of  Lacaze-Duthiers  h^ve  given 
rise  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  above  beine  truly  the  method 
in  which  the  septa  are  successively  developed.  Aoardiiiff 
to  this  observer  the  septa  are  developed  before  tlie  waU 
(contrlry  to  the  received  opinion),  and  are  primitively 
twelve  in  number ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  though  this  mav 
be  the  case  in  the  species  examined  by  the  French  natnnl- 
ist,  it  cannot  be  true  of  all  the  ZocaUhaaria  sderodermala. 

JBetween  the  internal  edges  of  the  septa  and  the  axis  of 
the  visceral  chamber,  there  may  exist  a  series  of  laminar 
processes  to  which  the  name  of  "  pali "  is  given.  The  paU 
vary  in  number  and  size,  and  they  may  be  developed 
internal  to  several  orders  of  the  septa,  forming  so  manj 
"  crowns."  They  are  united  by  their  outer  edges  with  the 
inner  edges  of  the  septa,  whilst  their  intern^  edges  are 
free,  or  are  united  with  the  columella  (if  present). 

The  axis  of  the  visceral  chamber  may  be  vacant  and 
unoccupied  ;  but  it  is  very  commonly  filled  by  the  stmcture 
known  as  the  *'  columella^*  The  true  or  ''  essential  **  col- 
umella is  an  axial  rod  of  a  lamellar,  compact,  or  fasdco- 
late  sti.cture,  extendi!^  from  the  bottom  of  the  visceral 
chamber  to  the  floor  of  the  calice,  into  which  it  projecta^ 
and  formed  independently  of  the  septa.  The  septa  may 
or  may  not  be,  some  of  them,  attached  by  their  ianer 
ends  to  the  columella,  or  there  may  be  pail  attached  ta 
it.  A  *^ parietal"  or  '^septal"  columella  may  be  fonned 
by  the  coalescence  in  different  ways  of  the  inner  edges 
of  the  septa,  which  divide  and  Inosculate  so  as  to  fonn 
a  spongy  or  cellular  central  structure.  In  other  casei 
a  '^pseudo-columella"  may  be  produced  by  the  twisting 
together  of  the  inner  ends  of  a  certain  number  of  ths 
septa. 

The  continuity  of  the  interseptal  loculi  u  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  interfered  with  by  the  development  of  ths 
endothecal  structures  known  as  the  dissepiments,  tjusr 
pticulae,  and  tabulaa.  The  "  diaseptmeiUs"  ("traverBee'*) 
are  incomplete,  approximately  horizontal  plates,  which 
stretch  between  adjacent  septa,  and  break  up  the  uiter> 
septal  loculi  into  secondary  compartments  or  celk 
They  may  be  absent,  or  ruoimentary,  or  they  may  ba 
so  greatly  developed  as  to  render  a  mater  or  less  por- 
tion of  the  corallum  completely  "  vesicular  "  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  wall  more  especially. 

The  "taftute"  ("planchere,"  "Boden")  may  be  re- 
garded as  highly  developed  dissepiments,  and  like  them 
are  approximately  horizontal,  as  a  rule  at  any  rate. 
They  diner  from  the  dissepiments  in  cutting  across  the  in- 
terseptal loculi  at  the  same  levcd.  When  completely  devel- 
oped thej  extend  right  across  the  visceral  chamber  and  di- 
vide it  into  a  series  of  stories  phiced  one  above  the  other, 
the  only  living  portion  of  the  corallum  beinff  that  above  the 
last  formed  tabula.  They  may,  however,  be  present  only 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  corallum.  or  they  may  spring 
from  the  wall,  but  not  extend  across  the  viscml  chamber. 
Tabube  may  exist  in  conjunction  with  well-devekiped 
septa  (Altfeopora),  or  the  septa  may  be  rudimentaiy  or 
absent  {HcUysites,  FavosUes), 

The  "synapiieida**  are  transverse  calcareous  bars  which 
stretch  across  the  interseptal  loculi,  like  a  kind  of  trellif- 
work.  They  are  formed  by  papilbe  developed  on  the 
opposite  faces  of  adjacent  septa,  coalescing  with  one  an- 
other in  the  middle  of  the  interseptal  loculi.  In  other 
cases  they  may  be  so  greatly  developed  as  to  oonstitate 
elongated  ridses  between  the  septa.  They  are  characteri^ 
of  the  Fungidas, 

In  compound  coralla  the  various  oorallites  oi  the  ookHij 
are  often  united  together  by  a  common  calcareoos  im», 
which  is  known  as  the  **  Qenenchywsa,^*  and  which  variei 
very  much  in  texture,  being  sometimes  loose  and  tpoogf 

is.  g.f  Madreporida),  at  other  times  dense  and  compact 


^  g.,   Oculinida),     In    other  cases    the  ocenencbyma  it 
Digitized  by  V^jOOQlC 
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tljsent  or  radimentary  (Astneida^  TuMnolidai),  and  the 
eorallites  are  then  united  together  in  different  ways.  In 
tome  of  the  arborescent  and  fasciculate  coralla  the  oorallites 
are  only  united  with  one  another  at  the  points  where  they 
are  bodded  out;  but  in  other  cases  {SyringoporOf  for 
example)  they  may  be  united  by  horizontal  outgrowths. 
Sometimes  the  condlites  are  simply  in  contact  with  one 
aoother,  or  their  walls  may  be  fused  together,  in  which 
case  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  <^ices  to  become 
polysonal  by  mutual  pressure.  In  other  cases,  acain,  the 
eorafiites  are  united  together  by  the  great  development 
and  coalescence  of  the  costn. 

The  Zoantharia  aeUrodermala  were  divided  by  Milne- 
Edwards  and  Jules  Haime  into  the  four  great  sections  of 
the  AwrmsL,  PerforaUif  TabulalcL,  and  TubtUota.  The  first 
two  ofthese  groups  constitute  large,  important,  and  natural 
divisions,  whilst  the  two  latter  are  of  doubtful  aflinities 
and  uncertain  value. 

(1.)  The  Aporosa  are  oharaoterited  by  the  fact  that  the  eal- 
eareoas  tiasae  of  the  ooraUam  ia  more  or  lesa  oompaot  and  im- 
p«rforat6;  the  septa  are  well  developed,  and  asoally  oonatitnte 
complete  lamellas;  while  the  walls  are  generally  quite  oom- 
plete,  and,  as  a  rale,  are  not  pieroed  by  any  apertares.  Dia- 
aepimenta  or  aynapticalas  are  usually  present,  but  tabalsB  are 
rarely  developed.  This  eeotion  includes  the  moat  hishly  de- 
feloped  of  exiating  corala,  and  it  ia  subdivided  by  Milne-Bd- 
varda  and  Haime  into  aix  familiea : 

a.  Ttwbinolidm, — Corallum  aimple  or  compound,  but  never 
poiaeafing  a^coBnenehyma;  eepta  well  dereloped,  usually  regu* 
larly  granniated  on  Uie  two  aidea,  but  their  free  edgea  not 
denticulated ;  interaeptal  loouli  open  and  free  from  diaaepimenta 
er  iTuapticulaa ;  ooatas  well  marked  and  straight;  wall  imper- 
Ibrata.  The  principal  genera  of  thia  family  are  Bathyeyathtu, 
Braehweyatku9f  TroehoeytUhtu,  Leptoeyathutf  Theeoeyathu;  IHt- 
•ocyolatM,  Ojfel&e3f<tihtu,  Paraeyathtu,  DeltoeycUktu,  Plaeocy- 
mtkmt,  TurbinoliOf  Sphenotroehut,  Platytroehuaf  Ceratotrocktu, 
lH»eotr9rkm§,  PlaeotroehMtf  BUutotroekuM,  BhtMOtroehtu,  Oneko' 
inekm$f  Dttmopkyllum,  and  Flabellum. 

h.  P»ntdoturbinolidie. — Corallum  aimple,  reaembling  that 
ef  the  preceding  in  moat  reapecta,  but  baring  the  aepta 
eenpoaed  of  three  laminas  each,  which  are  free  internally, 
Vat  are  united  externally  by  a  single  coata.  The  only 
genua  of  this  group  is  the  extinct  l)a»mia, 

c  Oculimidm. — Corallum  oompound;  ccenenchyma  abun- 
dant, oompaot,  its  surface  smootn  or  striated,  but  not  echin- 
ilate;  waJls  imperforate,  the  lower  part  of  the  corallites 
beeomlng  filled  up  in  advancing  age ;  dissepiments  scanty ; 
ao  synaptionlaB  ;  oecasionally  tabuUe.  The  principal  gen- 
era of  this  &mily  are  Oculina,  (\athokel%a,  Attrohelia,  Syn- 
It^M,  LopkoJUKa,  AmphiUUa,  iHplokelia,  Axohelia,  Orji 
t^Mia^  Kndokeliar  StyUuter,  Stylophora,  Dendraeit,  Orl 
•atto,  P^ltoporOf  and  Striatopora  (?). 

d,  Aatrmidm, — Corallum  simple  or  oompound,  usually  in- 
ereasing  by  fission ;  walls  perfect  and  imperforate ;  ecanen- 
ehyma  absent,  or  if  present  lax;  interseptal  dissepiments 
abundantly  developea;  no  synaptionlaB  nor  tabulas.  The 
principal  genera  of  tMa  family  are  Plaeommlia,  TVocAo- 
tmiUa,  ParammiliOf  BuntUia,  Th^comnilia,  Bary^miliay  Dip^ 
ladsmann,  MondivaUia^  Dtndrogyra,  Bhipidogyra,  PaeJ^ 
fvro,  <Sl|y/fMa,  Awtraeonniay  Suphanoecmiaf  PhyUocama,  JM- 


from  top  to  bottom,  but  there  may  be  imperfect  dissepiments, 
and  in  some  cases  well-developed  tabulfo  are  present  The 
section  Perforata  oompriaes  the  following  families : 

a.  BupBammidm. — Corallum  simple  or  compound ;  septa  weQ 
developed,  lamellar,  for  the  moat  part  perforated;  a  spongy 
columella  is  present;  walls  perforated,  granular,  aub-coatulate, 
often  thickened  with  age.  Bepta  numeroua,  thoae  of  the  laat 
cycle  bent  towarda  thoae  of  the  penultimate  cycle,  ao  aa  te 
produce  the  appearanoe  of  a  aix  or  twelve-branched  star ;  in- 
teraeptal loculi  open,  or  only  with  a  few  diaaepimenta ;  ooatas 
radimentary.  The  ohief  genera  of  thia  family  are  EupaamwMOf 
Endopaeky;  BalanophyUiOf  Heteroptammia,  LoboptamwUOf 
Ccinnp9ammia,  SUrtiptammia,  Stephanophyllia,  and  Dtndro^ 
phvUia, 

6.  Madr^p&ridm. — Corallum  oompound,  inoreaaing  by  gem- 
mation ;  ecenenchyma  abundant,  apongy,  and  reticulate ;  walls 
porous,  not  distinct  from  the  ecenenchyma;  septa  often  well  de- 
veloped ;  no  synapticulsB,  and,  generally  apeaking,  no  diaaepi- 
menta, but  ocoaaionally  tabulae.  (The  diagnoaia  of  thia  family 
may  require  amendment  for  the  reception  of  the  Favotitidm 
proper.)  The  ohief  genera  of  thia  family  are  MadrtparOf  JRk- 
p^naWo.  Attrmopara,  Turbinariaf  PoUmcU,  Alvtopora,  FaW' 
ntopora,  and  Ooiumnopora  (J). 

o.  PoriHdm. — Corallum  wholly  oompoaed  of  reticulate  acler- 
enchyma ;  aepta  well  developed,  but  only  oompoaed  of  atyliform 
proceaaea,  which  by  their  junction  form  a  kind  of  irregular 
lattice-work.  Walla  reticulate,  not  diatinct  from  the  acleren- 
chyma;  a  few  diaaepimenU,  but  no  tabulae.  The  principal 
genera  of  thia  family  are  Porttet,  Litharma,  Coaeinarmaf  BXo- 
darma,  Porarma,  Protarata,  MicrotoUna,  Ooniopora,  MonttporOf 
and  Ptammoeora, 

(3.)  The  Tabulate  oonatitnte  a  group  founded  by  Milne- 
Edwarda  and  Haime  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  corala 
essentially  charaoteriied  by  the  radimentary  condition  or  ab- 
sence of  septa,  conjoined  with  the  presence  of  well-developed 
tabulas  dividing  the  visceral  chamber  into  ao  many  diatinct 
stories.  Recent  researches,  however,  by  Agaaaii,  Verrill,  Lind- 
strom,  Duncan,  Dollfiis,  Moaeley,  and  otbera,  have  dearly 
ahown  that  the  old  order  Tabulata  is  a  heterogeneous  asaem- 


Pi«.  7.— "Tabulate"  Corals. 


cMMnHo,  JTitteroccBma,  SarcinnlOf  CaryopkylUa,  Lobi^kyl' 
"—-----  flliOf  SympJ^Uia,  Oulopkyllta, 


iim,  BkmkdcpkyUia,  Oladopkyl 

Oaimmopkyilia,  Bmmowna,  Latimeandra,  M^andrnta,  DiploriOf 
LtpUtHa^  Jf afttetna,  Oladacoroy  Faviaf  Oimioeora,  iftiata,  PUu- 
r9eorm,  Awtrma,  OuUutrma,  LtpiaHrma,  SoUnaHrma,  Prumattrma, 
JKHtrmHrtn,  JShpta&trma,  J§€uirma,  Symuirma,  Tkawmaatrma,  Ooni^ 
•Htma,  Asiroid09,  Angia^  OryptoMta,  BkiManffia,A9tranyiaf  Pkyl- 
y^^fioy  Oulamgta,  Bckimopora,  BaU^nbyiOf  and  HtUropkyUia, 

t.  Pteudo/umaidm. — Corallum  oompound,  the  basal  plate  or 
wan  perforated  (as  in  the  Frntgidm),  but  the  oorallites  without 
qmapUealss  aind  with  interseptal  dissepiments  (as  in  the  ^e- 
trmUUV,    The  only  genus  of  this  family  is  MmruUna, 

/.  Fmmyidm* — Corallum  simple  or  compound,  usually  dlseoidal 
er  laminar;  the  ealiee  shallow  and  open  at  its  sides  in  the  sim- 
ple finrns,  ooaflnent  and  not  cironmseribed  in  the  oompound 
mms ;  septa  complete,  coaleseent  with  the  eostaa,  imperroratOy 
their  edges  dentate,  and  their  sides  echinulate  or  finished  with 
i(reaptien]ss ;  wall  basal,  generally  perforated ;  no  dissepiments, 
nor  tabnlsa.  The  ohief  genera  of  this  family  are  OyelolitMf 
Fmngia,  CtmutetU,  iftcroMMia,  Anahaeia,  OrypiobaeiOf  OyelO' 
aePM,  Troeko90ri$,  OytUko^mit,  OowuMtrU,  P)roto§€ri§,  L^ko^ 
mrtM,  AgariciOf  Packy§0ri§,  L€pt09€ri§,  and  Pkyliattrma, 

(2.)  The  PxBiOBATA  are  distinguished  by  the  £aot  that  the 
ealeareou  tissue  of  the  oorallum  is  more  or  less  porous,  loosely 
aggregated,  spongy,  or  reetieulate,  the  Jf^alls  in  all  being  per- 
iMaied  with  more  or  fewer  apertures. 


A,  Portion  of  the  corallum  of  FimtUM  JUmma^  Qoldfuss,  of  the  natu- 
ral siae.  B,  Portion  of  four  oorallites  of  FknotUei  ChthlamdiM,  La- 
marck, enlarged,  showing  the  tabulaa  and  the  mural  porea. 


Thei 
but  may  be  represented  on 


well  devaloped, 

The  Tiseeraf  ehamber  is'  usually  more  or  less  oompletely  open 


)ta  are  generally 
ly  by  trabeoulas 


blage,  compriaing  forma  of  very  different  soologioal  affinities, 
and  that  it  must  be  broken  up  and  redistributed,  or  greatly  re- 
stricted. It  has  been  unequivooally  shown,  in  fao^  that  the 
Kesence  of  tabulas  eannot,  of  itself,  be  regarded  as  a  point  of 
gh  classifloatory  value,  since  these  stractures  oeour  u  forms 
in  other  respeou  no  way  related  to  each  other.  Thus,  tabulas 
occur  in  PoeiUopwra,  OyeOkopkortif  and  occasionally  in  Lopko^ 
ktiia  amongst  the  Aporosa,  in  AhMcpora  and  Favontopcra 
amongst  the  Perforata,  in  Heliooora  amongst  the  AUyonaria, 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  Bugota,  and  in  certain  of  the 
PoJ/ymoa  (e.^.,  Badiopora  and  Beterodiciya),  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  some  of  the  so-called  **  tabulate  corals  "  are  not  Ao- 
Hnotoa  at  all,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  MoUuscan  order  of 
the  Polynoa  ;  and  good  authorities  believe  that  this  is  the  trae 
position  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  forms  previously  in- 
cluded under  this  head.  The  whole  of  this  subject  ia  at  preaent 
under  inveatigation,  and  the  ultimate  reaulta  of  the  in(|uiry  are 
uncertain.  It  will,  therefore,  be  aufficient  here  to  indicate  the 
viewa  which  are  now  generally  entertained  as  to  the  trae  affini- 
tiea  of  the  principal  forma  included  by  Milne-Edwarda  and 
Haime  amongst  the  Tabulata. 

The  affinities  of  the  great  and  important  reef-building 
genus,  MiUeporOf  are  still  not  absolutely  settled.  By  Pro* 
feesor  Louis  Agassis  it  was  taken  out  of  the  true  corals 
and  placed  amongst  the  ^V^^^'^^^'^K/^^Jf^'^  ^^^  recent  r»-  > 
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•earches  of  Mr.  Mosely  upon  the  Hying  animal  appear  to 
corroborate  this  view.  According  to  this  observer,  the 
Bponxy  oorallum  is  composed  of  calcareous  trabeculse  dis- 
posea  in  layers  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the  mass, 
and  there  is  the  unioue  feature  that  these  layers  are  pene- 
trated by  a  series  of  ramifying  and  anastomosi^  canals, 
which  communicate  with  the  ciuicular  cavities.  Tnere  are 
two  kinds  of  calices  in  the  species  examined,  large  and 
small,  the  former  being  surrounded  each  b^  a  ring  of  the 
latter.  The  polypes,  or  zooids,  are  of  two  kinds,  the  larger 
ones,  occupying  the  lam  calices,  having  a  mouth  and 
Irom  four  to  six  nobbed  tentacles.  The  smaller  zooids 
are  more  slender,  have  no  mouth,  and  have  from  five  to 
twenty  tentacles.  Mr.  Mosely  appears  to  consider  that 
the  structure  of  MilleporOf  as  examined  by  him,  is  Hy^ 
dtoaoan;  but  a  recent  investigation  carried  out,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  Major-G^eial  Kelson  and  Professor 
Martin  Duncan  leads  these  authors  to  the  opinion  that 
MiUepora  is  really  Aley<maria$i,  and  therefore  truly  re- 
ferable to  the  AcUnotoa. 

The  ^us  Heliopora  has  recently  been  examined  by 
Moeely  m  its  livine  condition,  and  it  has  been  shown  to 
be  Aleyanarian  and  not  Zoantharian.  With  Helwpora 
must  unquestionably  be  placed  the  extinct  genera  nelio- 
UteSf  Plasmofparoj  lAftUiOf  and  Polyiremacia,  all  of  which 
have  an  essentially  tubular  and  tabulate  coenenchyma, 
the  oorallites  having  tabulae  and  more  or  less  distinct 
pseudo-septa.  These,  therefore,  must  also  be  removal 
to  the  Aliyonaria.  The  genus  PoeiUoporOf  as  shown  by 
Verrill,  is  a  true  ZoanthariarL  belonging  to  the  Aporosa, 
and  apparently  referable  to  the  OetiSntdcs.  Seriatopora, 
though  still  imperfectly  known,  maj  with  great  proba- 
bility be  placed  m  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  PociU 
hpora;  and  Bhabdopora  and  Tracfnmcra  may  be  provis- 
ionally grouped  along  with  it.  The  genus  Axopora. 
with  Its  great  columella,  its  reticulate  sclerenchymi^  ana 
its  want  of  septa,  is  in  an  extremely  uncertain  position, 
bat  may  possibly  be  Aleyonarian, 

There  remain  foar  groupi  of  the  Tabulata,  whiob  are  in  them- 
selves well  marked,  but  which  are  still  in  a  doubtful  position. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  group  of  the  Favotitidm  (comprising 
Favotitet,  Emmoiuia,  Mickelinta,  Kontnekia,  Striatopora,  AlveO' 
UUtf  Ac),  in  which  the  septa  are  rudimentary  or  absent,  the 
tabulsB  are  extremely  weU  developed,  and  the  walls  are  perfo- 
rated more  or  less  freely  with  mural  pores.  Their  septa  (when 
present  at  all)  may  be  only  pseudo-septa,  like  those  of  the 
senus  Heliopora,  and  these  forms  may  perhaps  be  Aleyonaria, 
In  their  perforated  walls,  however,  they  closely  resemble  the 
recent  genera  Alwopora  and  Fawmtopwa,  and  their  true  affin- 
ities would  thus  seem  to  be  rather  witn  the  Madreporidm  in  the 
Zoantharia  perfwrata.  This  view  is  further  supported  by  the 
ooourrence  of  genera  like  Colmmmoporai  in  which  the  perforated 
walls  and  tabulate  oorallites  are  associated  with  comparatively 
well- developed  septa.  Another  group  is  that  of  the  ChmUtidm 
(oomprising  ChteteUtf  Montieulipora,  Dania,  Conttellat*ia,  ^., 
and  probably  Fittulipora,  Calloporaj  and  some  allied  forms), 
in  which  the  walls  of  the  oorallites  are  imperforate,  the  tabulss 
are  well  developed,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  septa.  This 
group  is  in  a  most  uncertain  position,  it  being  an  open  question 
whether  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Aleyonaria,  the  Polytoaf 
•r  the  HydroMoa,  or  whether  It  can  be  retained  in  the  Zoan- 
•ikarta.  Though  often  associated  with  the  FavoHtidm,  it  seems 
^rtain  that  there  is  little  true  relationship  between  the  two 
groups;  and  the  most  probable  view  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
refers  tlie  Chmtetidm  to  the  Alejfonarxa,  The  genus  Labeehia 
has  not  been  examined  in  sufficient  detail  to  render  its  refer- 
ence to  this  group  at  all  certain.  A  third  group  is  that  of  the 
Theeidm,  oomprising  the  single  genus  Thecia,  in  which  the 
oorallites  have  no  true  wall,  but  the  costsB  are  greatly  devel- 
oped, and  are  so  filled  up  as  to  constitute  a  dense  ooenenchyma. 
1$ie  affinities  of  this  group  are  ^uite  uncertain,  though  it  may 
be  regarded  with  some  probability  as  belonging  to  the  Aley- 
onarta.  Lastly,  there  is  a  fourth  group,  comprising  the  genera 
JBalyntes,  Syringoporaf  Chono^tegim,  and  Theeottegitetf  with 
probably  FUteherxa  and  Beaumantia,  in  which  there  are  rudi- 
mentary septa  (typioaUy  twelve  in  number),  well  developed 
AabulsD,  ana  imperforate  walls.  In  Syringopora,  though  the 
walls  are  compact,  the  visceral  chambers  of  contiguous  ooral- 
lites are  placed  in  communication  by  means  of  tubular  con- 
■eoting  processes,  and  there  is  thus  a  decided  approach  to  the 
structure  of  the  Favo»itidte  on  the  one  hand,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  genus  in  some  respects  is  nearly  allied  to 
Aulopora.  The  other  genera  of  this  group  have  no  communi- 
eation  between  their  oorallites.  If  any  forms  can  be  retained 
to  constitute  a  **  tabulate "  order  of  the  Zoantharia,  it  would 
seem  to  be  these ;  but  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  come  to 
9mj  daoided  conclusion  on  this  point. 


(4.)  The  TuBULOSA  constitute  a  small  group,  including  nria- 
oipally  the  genera  Aulopora  and  Pyrgiaf  to  whieh  peniapff 
Ciadoelionut  and  Stomatopora  should  be  added.  The  corallmi 
in  this  group  is  simple  {Pyrgia)  or  compound  (Aulopora),  ihf 
oorallites  in  the  latter  ease  being  united  by  a  creeping  aaJ 
branched  ooenenchyma.  The  ThecsB  are  trumpet-shapei 
tubular,  or  pyriform,  without  tabulsB,  and  baring  the  septs 
indicated  by  mere  strisB  on  the  inner  snrfaoe  of  the  wall.  Tht 
affinities  of  this  group  are  very  doubtful,  and  it  seems  question- 
able  if  it  can  be  retained  in  the  Zoantharia.  In  some  respeoti 
the  forms  included  under  this  head  show  points  of  relatioa- 


Fio.  8.— Tubulosa. 

A,  Portion  of  the  corallum  of  Aulopora  teftqformit,  Goldfliss,  of  the 
natural  size.  B,  Two  oorallites  of  the  same,  enlaned,  showing  the 
septal  stria.  C,  Pifrgia  Michdini,  Edw.  and  H.,  of  the  natural  slsa 
D,  The  same,  slightly  enlarged,  showing  the  interior  of  the  caUea 

ship  with  the  Cyolostomatous  Po/ysoo,  such  as  Alocto  /  bat  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  are  really  Adinomoa,  and  psr- 
haps  referable  to  the  Aleyonaria. 

As  regards  their  dUtributum  in  epaeo,  the  Zoantharia  §eht 
odermata  are,  like  the  other  members  of  the  AeHnoaoa,  exehh 
siveiy  marine.  They  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe,  occurring  in  all  seas  except  the  coldest,  but  attaining 
their  maximum  development  in  warm  regions.  They  maycoa- 
veniently  be  regarded  under  two  heads-— the  one  comprising 
the  ''  solitary  "  corals,  whether  simple  or  oomponnd,  the  other 
comprising  the  "reef-building"  corals.  The  former  do  not 
constitute  the  great  aggregations  of  coral  which  are  known  si 
"  reefs,"  and  though  some  of  the  compound  forms  may,  as  in- 
dividuals, attain  a  large  size,  they  are  destitnte  of  the  loose 
cellular  cosnenchyma  of  so  many  of  the  reef -builders,  and  thus 
do  not  tend  to  increase  indefinitely  in  dimensions.  The  solitary 
corals,  further,  are  essentially  and  principally  deep-sea  fornix 
only  rarely  found  in  the  littoral  sone,  or  at  extreme  lew  wstfff 
abounding  most  in  depths  of  from  10  to  200  fathoms,  and  ex- 
tending tneir  range  even  to  depths  of  from  ^00  to  over  IMO 
fathoms.  They  may,  as  already  remarked,  be  either  simple  or 
oompound,  and  amongst  the  more  important  reoent  genera 
which  are  solely,  or  oniefly,  deep-water  forms,  may  be  meo- 
tinned  Caryophvllia  (rarely  found  in  the  littoral  sone),  Balan' 

27hyllia,  Flabellum,  Sphenotrockntf  Paraeyathu§,  DonnopkgWm, 
oboptammia,    Thecoptammia,  Dendrophyllia^  AUoporU,  (k^ 
Una,  Lophohelia,  and  Amphihelia, 

Coral  Re^ 
The  '*  reef-building"  corals  are  essentially  shallow-water 
forms,  flourishing  between  extreme  low-water  mark  and 
depths  of  from  20  to  25  fathoms.  By  their  continued 
growth  and  aggregation  they  give  rise  to  the  great  banks 
of  coral  which  are  known  as  "  coral-reefii,"  the  oompound 
species  often  possessing  a  lax  cellular  ccenenchyma,  enabling 
them  to  increase  almost  indefinitely  in  sise.  In  other  cssei 
they  increase  rapidlv  by  spontaneous  fission.  Amongst  the 
more  important  reef-building  corals  of  the  present  day  may 
be  mentioned  the  Aitrceida  generally  (Atbrwa^  MeandriMf 
DipLorUi,  Astrangia,  Cladocora,  Ac.),  the  Madrtporidm 
{Madrepora,  Ac.),  the  Poritida  (JRorites,  Gontoporo,  ifo»<»" 
poni^  Ac),  many  of  the  OeuUnidtB  (OrbieeUOf  Sh^uiert 
PoeiUoporay  Ac.)^  the  minority  of  the  Fkmgidm  (two  spedei 
of  Fungia  inhabit  deep  water),  and  the  Millepores.  Though 
principally  formed  by  corals  belonging  to  the  ZoeuUharia 
idm-odermaJUi^  the  growth  of  coral-reels  is  further  contrib- 
uted to  by  various  Alcyonoid  corals  (Hdiopora  3V6qwj 
and  numerous  forms  belonging  to  the  Oor<fcmda)t  vad  of 
the  calcareous  algK  (Nullipores  and  CoralluieB). 
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Tlie  dktiilnition  of  the  reef-bailding  corals  seems  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  mean  winter  temperatare  of  the 
wem,  and  thej  are  confined  to  seas  in  which  the  temperature 
of  we  water  daring  the  winter  does  not  sink  on  an  average 
Mow  66^  or  68^  Fahr.  The  seas  thus  limited  may  be 
said  to  be  comprised  within  a  distanee  of  about  1800  miles 
oo  other  side  of  the  equator.  Even  within  these  limits, 
however,  apparently  owing  to  the  influence  of  Arctic 
carrentB,  no  coral-ree6  are  fovnd  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Africa  and  South  America.  The  metropolis  of  the  reef- 
building  corab  majr  be  said  to  be  the  central  Pacific  Ooean, 
with  its  numerous  islands  and  masses  of  continental  land ; 
bat  ree&  are  also  found  more  or  less  lan^ely  developed  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Kea  Sea,  the  coasts 
of  Zanaibar,  Madagascar,  and  Mauritius,  the  Gulf  of  Pan- 
ama, the  coast  of  Brazil,  around  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  the  shore  of  Florida,  and  around  the  Bermudas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  classification  of  Darwin,  which  is  essentiallv 
the  same  as  that  vlopted  by  other  authorities,  coral-reera 
may  be  separated  into  three  principal  g^ups,  viz. :  Frine- 
ing-reefis.  Barrier-reefs,  and  Atolls.  Fringin^-re^tt  are  shal- 
low-water ree&,  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
land,  either  surrounding  islands  or  skirting  the  shores 
of  continents.  These  shore-reefe  have  no,  channel  of 
any  great  depth  of  water  intervening  beitween  them 
and  the  land,  and  the  soundings  on  their  sea-ward  mar- 


above  the  level  of  hieh  water,  and  constitntes  dry  land.  It 
is  composed  of  blocks  of  coral  more  or  less  completely 
cemented  together  by  the  percolation  of  water  holding  car 
bonate  of  lime  in  solution,  along  with  blown  sand  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  coral.  The  land  generally 
bears  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  slopes  with  a  prolonged 
and  gentle  inclination  to  the  inner  lagoon.  The  b^ich  of 
the  Atoll  is  covered  with  coral-sand,  and  with  fragments 
of  coral,  which  are  often  cemented  together  by  the  perco- 
lation of  water  so  as  to  form  compact  oolitic  or  brocciated 
limestones.  The  bottom  of  the  inner  lagoon  usually  sup- 
ports many  living  corals,  along  with  accumulations  of  fine 
chalky  mud,  apparently  largely  formed  from  the  excreta 
of  animals,  which,  like  the  Scan  and  Holothurians,  feed 
upon  the  living  corals.  Outside  the  reef,  at  depths  greater 
than  25  fathoms,  the  bottctn  seems  to  be  coverea  with  coral- 
sand  and  dead  coral. 

The  general  method  of  formation  of  a  coral-reef  becomes 
readily  intelligible  on  a  consideration  of  the  conditions 
which  are  requisite  for  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the 
coral-polypes.  The  reef-building  corals,  in  the  first  place, 
flourish  most  vigorously  in  depths  up  to  10  fathoms,  and 


goiahed  from  Fringing-reefii  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  land,  that 
there  intervenes  a  channel  of  comparatively  deep  water 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  that  soundings  taken 
dose  to  their  seaward  manrin  indicate  profound  depths 
of  water  outside  them.    The  Barrier-reefs  which  sur- 
roond  islands  are  termed  **  encircling  Barrier-reefe,"  and      *i 
they  occasionally  form  a  complete  rin^,  though  more 
nscudly  discontinuous  and  broken  at  interval.     The 
Barrier-ree6  which  skirt  continents  attain  a  greater 
size.     As  an  example  of  these  may  be  taken  the  suc- 
cession of  reefs  which  form  the  great  "  barrier"  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia.    These  run,  with  occasional 
breaches  in  their  continuity,  for  a  distance  of  over  1000 
miles,  their  average  distance  from  the  shore  being  between 
20  and  30  miles,  the  depth  of  the  inner  channel  being  from 
10  to  60  fathoms,  and  the  sea  outside  being  sometimes  over 
2000  feet  in  depth. 

AuMm  are  nng-shaped  reefs  usually  oval  or  circular  in 
form,  which  enclose  a  central  expanse  of  water  or  lagoon, 
without  any  land.  Occasionally  (as  in  Whitsunday  Isl- 
and) the  entire  circle  of  the  Atoll  may  have  been  raised 
above  the  water.  More  commonly  the  ring  is  not  com- 
plete, but  is  breached  by  one  or  more  openings,  which  are 
always  placed  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  Atoll,  or  on 
the  side  most  completely  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  their  structure  Atolls  are  identical  with  *'  encir- 
cling Barrier-reefs,"  from  which  they  differ  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  lagoon  which  they  enclose  does  not  contain  an 
island  in  its  centre. 

Many  coral-reefe  are  constantly  submerged  below  the  sea, 
and  are  not  laid  bare  even  at  extreme  low  water ;  others 
are  exposed  to  view  by  the  recession  of  the  tide,  and  are 
Qovered  at  high  water ;  others,  a^^ain,  are  partially  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  and  thus  constitute 
diy  land.  If  we  examine  a  reef  of  the  last  class — say  a 
portion  of  an  Atoll  or  an  encircling  Barrier-reef— the  fol- 
lowing are  the  general  phenomena  which  may  be  noticed. 
The  general  form  of  the  reef  is  approximately  triangular, 
as  seen  in  section,  with  a  steep  and  abrupt  seaward  face, 
and  a  longand  gentle  slope  towards  the  inner  lagoon  or 
channel.  The  extreme  outer  margin  of  the  reef  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  whole  which  is  composed  of  actually  living 
coral,  and  this  part  is  not  exposed  to  view  even  at  extreme 
low  water.  Soundings  outBioe  this  line  always  indicate  a 
more  or  less  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  the  outer 
margin  of  the  reef  is  usually  exposed  to  the  beating  of  a 
tremendous  surf,  in  which  the  coral-polypes  find  their  most 
congenial  home.  Immediately  inside  the  line  of  breakers 
is  a  broader  or  narrower  platform  of  dead  coral  and  coral- 
focK,  which  is  only  laid  bare  at  low  water,  and  which 
may  be  bounded  internally  by  a  ledge  of  brecciated  coral- 
totk  only  reached  by  the  waves  at  high  water.  Finally, 
ihe  inner  portion  of  the  reef  rises  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet 


Fio.  9.— Section  of  Keeling  Atoll.    (After  Darwin.) 

Lerel  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  6,  outer  edge  of  that  flat  part  of  the 
reef  which  dries  at  low  water;  0.  flat  of  cond-rock,  covered  athish 
water ;  d,  low  projecting  ledge  of  brecciated  coral-rock,  washed  of 
the  waTcs  at  high  water :  s,  slope  of  locee  firagmeota  reached  bf  the 
sea  only  during  gales  (the  upper  part,  which  Is  firom  6  to  12  feet 
high,  is  clothed  with  Tegetalion ;  the  surface  of  the  islet  slopes 
gentlf  to  the  lagooA) ;  /,  level  of  the  lagoon  at  low  water. 

appear  to  be  incapable  of  existing  at  all  at  depths  exceea- 
ing  26,  or  at  the  utmost  30  fathoms.  It  follows  from  this 
that  no  coral-reef  can  begin  to  be  formed  on  a  sea-bottom 
covered  by  more  than  30  fathoms  of  water.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  Atolls  and  Barrier-reefs,  we  have  reefe  rising 
out  of  profound  depths,  soundings  on  their  seaward  maigin 
indicating  depths  of  from  100  up  to  more  than  1000  fath- 
oms, at  points  not  far  removed  from  the  actual  edge  of  the 
reef.  Originally  it  was  believed  that  the  reef  had  been 
raised  from  these  great  depths  to  the  surface  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  polypes  themselves;  but  the  extremely  lim- 
ited bathymetrical  range  of  these  animals  renders  this 
view  wholly  untenable.  The  true  explanation  of  this 
problem  was  first  afforded  by  the  masterly  researches  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  who  showed  that  the  production  of  Barrier- 
reefs  and  Atolls  is  really  to  be  ascribed  to  the  subsidence  by 
slow  degrees  of  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest.  Thus 
a  Friuffing-reef  surrounding  an  island  may  be  formed 
in  depths  of  from  10  to  15  ntthoms,  and  may  grow  till  it 
reaches  the  level  of  low  water.  If,  now,  such  a  reef  be 
supposed  to  sink  gradually  beneath  the  sea  by  a  sufficientlv 
slow  subsidence,  the  upward  growth  of  the  corals  will 
neutralize  the  downwani  movement  of  the  land,  so  that 
the  reef  will  appear  to  be  stationary,  whilst  it  is  really 
growing  upwaros.  Whilst  the  reef  will  remain  to  aJl  ap- 
pearance unaffected  in  its  form,  position,  and  size,  the 
island  which  it  surrounds  will  gradually  diminish  in  size 
as  the  subsidence  goes  on,  and  a  wide  and  deep  channel 
will  be  formed  between  it  and  the  reef.  If  the  depression 
should  be  continued  still  further,  the  island  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  peak  in  the  centre  of  a  lagoon,  and  the  reef^ 
from  a  "  Fringing-reef,"  will  have  become  converted  into 
an  "  encircling  Barrier-reef."  Simultaneously,  we  should 
find  that  there  is  now  deep  water  all  around  the  reef,  on  its 
outer  margins  J  for  the  coral-polypes  grow  principally  in  a 
vertical  direction,  so  that  the  width  of  the  reef  can  be  little 
or  not  at  all  greater  than  the  width  of  its  original  base. 
If  the  depresstan  of  the  land  be  still  further  continued,  the 
central  island  wOl  ultimately  disappear  altogether,  and  the 
reef  will  become  an  oval  or  ciioular  ring,  usually  more  or 
less  incomplete,  and  perhaps  30,  40,  or  50  miles  in  diam- 
eter, enclosing  a  central  expanse  of  water  or  lagoon.    It  it 
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thus  seen  that  Frmging-reefi,  Barrier-reefe,  and  Atolls  are 
difierent  stages  of  the  same  thing,  the  latter  being  produced 
oat  of  the  former  by  the  progressive  subsidence  of  the 
land.  In  order,  however,  that  this  process  should  be  car- 
ried oat,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  should 
not  be  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  upward  growth  of  the 
corals.  If  it  should  be  so,  then  the  reef  is  carried  down 
into  deep  water,  and  becomes  submeiige<L  as  is  the  case,  for 
ezainple,  with  the  great  Chagos  Bank.  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  on  this  subject,  it  is  found  that  Bar- 
rier-ree&  and  Atolls  do  not  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  active  volcanoes — regions  where  geology  teaches  us  that 
the  land  is  either  stationary,  or  is  undergoing  slow  up- 
heaval. On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  Fringing- 
ree&  is  only  possible  where  the  land  is  either  slowly  rising, 


Fi«.  10. — DiagrsmB  iUustntting  the  mode  of  Formation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Coral-reefs. 

A,  Ideal  seotlon  of  a  firingine-reef  sarrounding  an  Island :  B,  ideal 
section  of  the  same,  after  the  land  has  considerably  subsided,  and 
the  firinglng-reef  has  been  conTerted  into  an  encircling  barrier- 
reef;  C,1deal  section  of  the  same,  when  the  subsidence  has  been  so 
far  continued  as  to  burj  the  island  under  the  ocean,  and  the 
barrier-reef  has  been  converted  into  an  atoll,  a,  sea-level ;  6,  coral- 
reef;  0,  land. 

or  is  stationary ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  Fringing-reefs 
are  often  found  to  be  conjoined  with  upraised  strata  of 
post-Tertiary  age.  As  regards  their  upward  limits  of 
srowth,  again,  the  coral-polypes  cannot  exist  on  levels 
nigher  than  extreme  low  water,  exposure  to  the  sun,  even 
for  a  short  period,  proving  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
fatal.  The  coral-polypes,  therefore,  can  raise  the  reef  to 
the  level  of  extreme  low  water,  but  no  further ;  and  it  is 
to  the  denuding  power  of  the  ooean  that  the  elevation  of 
the  reef  above  this  level  is  due.  The  breakers  which  flail 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  detach  masses  of  dead 
ooral,  often  of  very  large  size,  and  these  become  ffradnally 
aocamulated  at  particular  spots,  till  they  rise  alx>ve  the 
level  of  high  water.  The  detached  masses,  thus  heaped  up, 
become  compacted  together  by  the  finer  sediment  of  the 
reef,  and  a^lutinated  by  the  percolation  through  them  of 
water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  till  they  be- 
come ultimately  converted  into  a  hard  compact  limestone. 
The  new  land  produced  in  this  way  is  protected  from  de- 
struction b^  the  vital  activity  of  the  living  corals,  which 
occupy  a  mnge  at  the  outermost  margin  of  the  reef  just 
beloir  the  level  of  extreme  low  water,  and  which  by  their 
oontinual  growth  preserve  the  inner  parts  of  the  reef  from 
the  waves. 

Another  condition  verv  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
ooral-polypes  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  and  properly 
aerated  water.    They  flourish,  tnerefore,  in  their  highest 


vigor  at  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  ree(  and  on  it» 
windward  side,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  oonstaot 
beating  of  the  surge:  and  hence  it  n  that  the  growth  of 
the  r^  is  princij^dly  carried  on  at  these  points.  Hud 
and  sediment  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  injurious  to 
corals,  and  they  rarelv  occur,  therefore,  on  sandy  or  muddy 
bottoms.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  as  much  probably  as- 
from  the  pernicious  effect  of  an  intermixture  of  nesh  water,, 
that  openmgs  in  oond-reefs  are  always  found  to  exist  at 

Eoints  opposite  the  mouUis  of  rivers.  It  has  been  shown,, 
owever,  by  experiment,  that  corals  will  floarish  on  a 
sandy  bottom  provided  the  water  is  free  from  tediment  in 
suspension. 

As  regards  the  dittHhuttan  in  tiwu  of  the  Zoamikarta  sefsro- 
iUrmata,  the  diitinotion  which  obtains  at  the  present  day  be- 
tween the  solitary  and  the  reef-bailding  corals  la  fonnd  to  have 
snbsiited  in  the  past,  so  fitf  at  any  rate  as  the  Tertiary  and 
Beoondary  perioas  are  ooneemed.    Thos  the  solitary  and  es- 
sentially deep-sea  forms  are  represented  in  the  Kainoaoie  and: 
Meaosoic  deposits  by  forms  snob  as  Sphemotroekug,  FUhMm, 
BalanophylUa,  Turhinolic^  Z^ptocyoi&iM,  TrochocyaA^mf  Para- 
eyathu$f  Oeulina,  DiplokeUa,  Attrokelia,  StephanaphfUia,  Ae- 
reopsommta,  Partumiliaf  7VocAo«iRi7»a,  ThseomniliOf  MtrntU- 
vaUia,  Dendropkyllia,  Ao.    On  the  other  hand,  the  reef-baild- 
ing and  essentially  shallow- water  forms  are  represented  by  sock 
genera  as  Madreporaf  Axoporaf  Poritet,  Lithairmaf  SoUnoMtntOf 
hattrieaf  Septaatrma,  Dendraeit,  Attrocomia,  StylocttmOf  Ac 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Zoanlharia  td^rodermata  have  at- 
tained their  maximum  of  development  at  the  present  day,  be- 
ing largely  represented  in  the  Tertiary  and  Secondary  periods,, 
but  having  their  plaoe  to  a  great  extent  osorped  in  Uie  Pal»- 
oEoio  period  by  tne  Rugose  Corals.    The  Aporo0a  are  only 
represented  with  oertainty  in  the  Palssoioio  aeries  by  the  two 
remarkable  genera  BatUrthyia  and  HtteropkjfUia,  which  form 
an  aberrant  group  of  the  Atirmdm  {PaUutrmdm),  and  of 
which  the  former  is  Devonian,  whilst  the  latter  is  Carbonifer- 
ous.   The  Silurian  genus  Palmoeyetut  was  formeriy  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Ftrnffidm,  but  it  is  a  gennine  Rngose  CoraL 
The  genus  DuneanellOf  of  Uie  Upper  Silurian,  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  Turbinolidmf  and  this  may  very  probably  be  the 
true  position  of  some  of  the  corals  referred  to  the  genus  Ps- 
traiOf  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian.    The  genus  ColumMorim 
{Favutella)  may  perhaps  also  be  referred  to  the  Awlrmdm. 
In  the  Permian  rocks  no  Aporoaa  are  known  to  have  existed^ 
the  whole  of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Trias,  being  singularly  destitute  of  remains  of  corals. 
Towards  the  summit  of  the  Triaasie  series,  however,  in  the 
St  Cassian  beds,  we  find  a  great  development  of  the  Apo- 
rota,  which  are  now  represented  by  a  number  of  AttrmCim, 
belonging  to  well-known  Secondary  types,  such  as  MmuHmui' 
tia,  T%eco9milia,  Clndopkyllia,  RhahdophyUia,  Oonittcara,  /•- 
attrma,  TJuunnattrma,  Jslytcutrma,  LtUimeamdra,  and  Asfroea»- 
nia.    In  the  sueoeeding  formation  of  the  Lias  the  AHrmidm 
are  represented  by  all  the  genera  just  mentioned,  along  with 
others  such  as  Swtattrma,  StylaHrma,  C^tkoecBnia,  Oppdi- 
tmilia,  and  LepiaophyUia,  whilst  the  TSirhinolidm  are  bow 
represented  for  the  first  time  ( TTieeoeyaikma),     In  tlie  great 
series  of  the  Oolites,  we  still  find  an  enormoua  pr^Kmdsraaet 
of  forms  belonging  to  the  Agtrmdm,  theprineipal  genera  of  this 
period  being  UeutrmOf  Thammaatrma,  Sepiaatrma^  Ciumtathma, 
Oonvexa§trma,   Heliattrma,  Pleurotmiiia,   Pepiommitia,  BiatH 
tmilia,  Aplomnilia,  ShtlotmUia,  Tkaeotmilia,  Aatt  otnmmim,  9U 
phanoecBHta,  RhabdophyUiOf  CiadophylliOf  GaiamopkfUia,  Bm 
r^hyllia^Stylinaf  Ooniocora,  Latimecmdra,  C^fotkopkora^  M^mt-^ 
hvaltitt,  Bhipidooyra,  PaehygyrOf  JhndrogyrOf  Fkytoayra^  Fa- 
via,  ibo.    The  Turbinolidm  are  represented  in  the  Oolites  by 
genera  such  as  Diacoeyathtu,  ISroekocyaiktu,  and  7%ecoafaikmf 
the  Oeulinidm  appear  under  forms  snoh  as  Stylcpkonty  tukelia,. 
Enallokelia,  Paatnmokelia,  Ae.;  wMlst  the  Fungidm  axe  laigely 
represented  by  speoies  of  Oomoaeria,  Piraioaaria,  Dimorphaaaria, 
Oroaaria,  Anabaeia,  Ganahaeia,  Ae.    In  the  Cretaoeons  period 
the  proportions  of  the  different  families  of  the  Aporoaa  are- 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Oolitio.    The  Aatraeidm  are  still  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  the  prineipal  CreUeeous  genera  being 
Thamnaatrma,    Synaatraea,    Gomaatraea,    laaatrma^    Haliaatrma, 
Gyphiutrma,    Barpamilia,    Troekoamilia,    PlaeoaaniUai,    Pnrm- 
amilia,  Peploamilta,  Dipto^amiuwt,  PkyUoeoamOf   Oryptoeaeniaj 
Aatroecenic^   Styloeania,   CaiUroeaamia,   PUwroeora,  Ctodaeora, 
Hydnopkorai  Oaryopkyllia,  BraekypkylliOf  Famiai,  C^fdlAoaJUra, 
Maanarina,  LaHmaandra,  Dioiorttt,  Laptoria,  Staiioria,  BkJF^ 
dogyra,  Eugyra,  Packygyra,  MondivaUiaf  Bkiaamgia,  Ae.    The^ 
TurbinoUdat  are  represented  by  speoies  of  IVoekoeyaikma,  Lap- 
tocyatkua,  Braekveyaikua,  Oyelocyatkma,  Smitotroehmaf  Shffatra- 
ekma,   Onekotroekma,   Ac;  and  the   PtaudoturbimoUdaa  by  the 
genus  Daamia,    Amongst  the  OcuUnidm  we  meet  with  soek 
genera  as  Synkalia  and  Dihlaaua ;  and  the  family  of  the  /W- 
gidm  is  well  represented  by  speoies  of  QycMitaa,  MieraAada, 
Oyeloaaria,  Poaoaaria,  Oyaikoaaria,   Troekaaaria,  Oroaaria,  u4 
Turbinoaaria,    The  Cretaoeous  eorals  are  not  separated  tnm- 
those  of  the  Bocene  period  by  any  break  similar  ia  eatnt  ts- 
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Oat  wUeh  mpmnXm  the  oonUfMUia  of  the  later  Patooioio 
neka  from  that  of  the  younger  Meeosoio ;  bat  there  is  nerer- 
thelati  a  oonnderable  differenee  obaerrable.  The  Attrmidm  are 
BO  looger  to  abundant,  and  are  repreeented  by  genera  inch  aa 
SotemattrmOf  Attrma,  Heliaatrma,  MimtlivaUia,  SUphanoccfma, 
PkwUoeamioy  ^tlroeomta,  Styloecenia,  Parawmilia,  OatloamUiay 
Qlfiieoamiliaf  BktMangia,  DatyphyUia,  CireopkylUa,  Xafimean- 
M,  BydmopkorOf  Ao.  The  Turbinolidm  are  greatly  dereloped, 
and  are  represented  by  numerona  genera,  sneh  as  T\irhinoliaf 
JVoekocjfatkmtf  LeptocwatAtu,  Parneyathtu,  Flabeliuut,  Platy- 
tnekma,  DUcotroehmB,  Spkenotrochua,  Ao.  The  Ptudoiurhinol- 
idm  are  represented  by  the  genus  D<umia,  whioh  dies  out  here. 
Amongst  toe  Oeulinidm,  we  meet  with  the  genus  Oeuliita  itself, 
along  with  speeies  of  JOiplokelia,  Stylopkarti,  Ae.  Lastly,  the 
JVmftd*  are  represented  oy  forms  suoh  as  Oyatko^eris,  TrceMo- 
mrit,  and  OyeMitM,  In  deposits  of  Miooene  age,  the  Attrmidm 
are  repreeented  by  the  genera  Attrma,  Prionaitrma,  PUtiiutrma, 
SolmmHrma,  Sa^UtMtrma,  Attroeaniaf  CaryophylliOf  LithophiilUa, 

•tMR,  RhtManauZf  rhyHama,  OryptangiOf  Cladangia,  Ae. 
Amongst  the  Mioeene  TwrUnolidm  are  the  genera  TV-oeAoey- 
el&M,  JMioewtkut,  Aeanthoeyathua,  Sphtnotrochtu,  Ceratotro- 
tkm»f  JhtmopkyUuwtf  and  FlaMlum  ;  whilst  the  Oeulinidm  are 
represented  by  species  of  Oeulina,  Diplok^liaf  Attrokelia,  and 
JS^iopkorOf  and  for  the  first  time  Pocillopora.  The  Fungidm, 
inaify,  are  poorly  represented  by  the  genus  OyeloliUt.  The 
Pliocene  deposits  have  hitherto  yielded  a  small  number  of 
corals,  belonging  to  solitary  forms,  the  Attrmidm  being  repre- 
ssnted  by  OaryophuUiOf  Oryptangia,  Ac,  the  Oeulinidm  by 
OeuUma  itself,  and  the  Turbinolidm  by  forms  such  as  FlabeUutn, 
J^^ktmoiroekuM,  and  Paraeyatku; 

The  geological  history  of  the  great  group  of  tho  Perforata  is 
shorter  and  less  perfectly  known  thui  tnat  of  the  Aporoea. 
LeaTing  out  of  sight  forms  of  uncertain  affinities,  the  Perforata 
are  bat  repreeented  in  the  great  pile  of  PalsBoioio  deposits  by 
soBBo  two  or  three  genera,  and  tbey  are  absent  or  rery  poorly 
lepiesented  in  all  the  lower  Meeosoio  sediments.  In  the  Creta- 
esons  periods  they  for  the  first  time  begin  to  be  more  abundant, 
though  sparsely  doreloped,  and  it  is  not  till  the  commencement 
of  tlM  Tertiary  period  that  this  group  assumes  anything  like  its 
nrasent  proportions.  In  the  vast  series  of  Silurian  deposits  the 
Perforate  corals  are  only  represented  by  two  undoubted  genera, 
namely,  the  Protarma  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  which  belongs  to 
the  PcriHdmf  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Litharma,  and 
the  singular  Caloehflie  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  The  Lower  Silu- 
rian genus  CoUtmnopora  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  Madre- 
poridm  /  and  if  the  Favoeitiam  were  ultimately  referred  to  the 
same  family,  then  we  should  hare  to  admit  a  very  considerable 
development  of  the  Perforata  in  Upper  Silurian  times.  In  the 
Succeeding  period  of  the  Devonian,  rich  as  it  is  in  corals,  np 
certain  repreaentatire  of  the  Perforata  is  known.  The  genus 
PUmrodictyum  has  been  referred  here,  but  is  apparently  founded 
upon  easts  of  Faeoeitee,  In  the  great  coraUirerous  deposits  of 
the  Carboniferous,  again,  no  representative  of  the  group  is 
known,  save  the  single  genus  Paimaeie,  which  appears  to  be  a 
Madreporaeean.  In  the  Permian  rocks,  the  Trias,  and  the 
Lias,  no  single  example  of  a  Perforate  coral  has  hitherto  been 
brought  to  light,  ana  the  group  is  represented  in  the  Oolitic 
series  by  the  single  genus  MicroeoUna,  an  aberrant  member  of 
the  PeriHdm.  In  the  Cretaceous  series  the  Perforate  corals  are 
lapresented  by  members  of  all  the  existing  families,  Stephano- 
pMlia  amongst  the  JSTepMieimtcts,  Poritee  amount  the  PoriUdm, 
ana  Aef»fMi«M  amongst  the  Madreporidm,  In  ue  Bocene  rocks 
a  much  more  striking  development  of  the  Perforata  takes  place. 
""     "  *'  ...      -  .^^  ^^^ 
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represented  by 
jMomano,  Lohopeawtmiaf  Sndopaehye,  BeUanophyllia,  StephanO' 
fhyUia,  Demdropkyllia,  Ac  The  Madreparidm  *PP0Ar  under  such 
forms  as  MadrepcrOf  A  Iveopora,  Aetrmopora,  •nahendroioie  /  and 
the  Periiidm  are  represented  bv  such  genera  as  Poritee  and  Lttha- 
rma.  In  the  Mioeene  period  the  Eupeammidm  are  represented  by 
BakmopkmUia,  Stephanophylliaf  IhndrophyUiaf  Bupeemmia, 
Ac,  the  Madrepondm  by  Madrepora  and  TurHHoria,  and  the 
Peritidm  by  Poritee  and  BAodarma.  In  the  Pliocene  period  the 
PerUrmia  appear  to  be  principally  represented  by  Eupnammidm, 
suck  as  J9a«fMopiiy2lM^i8l(«piUH•opAJrMM  and  Gee- 
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u  diseossing  the  geological  distribution,  of  the  Tabulate 
Corals,  it  will  1m  convenient  to  consider  the  group  as  a  merely 
provisional  assemblage  of  forms,  which  cannot  at  present  1m 
inally  ^stemadaed.  The  genus  Heliopora  and  its  allies  Helio- 
tUee^  Plaeinopora,  Ac,  have  been  shown  to  be  Aleyonaria,  and 
#ill  be  considered  under  that  head.  Here,  therefore,  the  order 
fubmlata  wUl  be  taken  as  temporarily  including  the  groups  of 
the  MiUeporidm  (MiUepora,  Axopora),  the  Tkeeidm  (Theeia), 
the  FmooeiHdm  {Favontee  and  ite  allies),  the  Chmtetidm  (Ckm- 
Mm  and  its  allies),  and  the  Halueitidm  {HtUyeitee,  Syrinyopora^ 
Ac).  Aocepting  the  order  in  this  provisional  aspeot,  it  will  be 
fMBd  that  tae  TahukOa  are  mainly,  indeed  almost  exclusively, 
seafiaed  to  the  PalsBOioic  period.  The  Milleporidm,  however, 
bciOBg  to  tho  Tertiary  and  recent  periods ;  Koninekia  is  Creta- 
f  whilst  Miehelinia  and  some  of  the  Chmtetidm  have  been 
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stated  to  occur  in  the  Oolitic  series,  though  this  determinatioa 
is  not  free  from  doubt  The  family  of  the  Theeidm,  inolading 
the  single  genus  7*heeia,  is  exclusively  Upper  Silurian.  Amongst 
the  Fawoeitidm,  the  type-genus  Favoeitee  is  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous,  attaining  its  maximum  of  development  in 
the  Devonian ;  Emmoneia  has  nearly  the  same  range  as  Favo» 
eitee  /  Miehelinia  is  found  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous, 
and  is  doubtfully  (quoted  from  the  Oolites ;  Striatopora  belong* 
to  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian ;  Alveolitee  is  abundant  in 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian,  and  disappears  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous ;  Bonneria  is  Devonian,  and  Koninekia  is  known  only  from 
the  White  Chalk.  Of  the  Chmtetidm,  Chmtette,  Montieulipora, 
and  Stenopora  are  three  imperfectly  separated  and  closely  allied 
groups,  which  are  represented,  collectively  or  separately,  in  all 
the  Palseosoic  formations  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Per- 
mian inclusive,  and  forms  very  similar,  if  not  identical  (Hetero^ 
pora,  Neuropora)  occur  in  deposits  of  Mesosoic  age.  The 
genera  Dania  and  Ccnetellaria  are  closely  allied  to  the  preced- 
ing, and  are  Silurian.  Labeehia  may  be  temporarily  placed 
here  also,  and  is  likewise  Silurian.  Fietulipora  and  Callopora 
are  nearly  related  to  the  preceding  and  to  one  another  (if  not 
identical),  and  they  range  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. Lastly,  Beaumontia  is  Carboniferous.  Amongst  the  Hdly~ 
eitidm,  the  type-genus  Halyeitee  is  Silurian ;  Syringopora  ranges 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous,  attaining  its  maximum 
in  the  Devonian,  whilst  the  single  genus  Fletcheria,  thoush 
typically  Silurian,  is  said  to  be  represented  by  a  species  in  fie 
Trias  (Muschelkalk).  Lastly,  the  aberrant  family  of  the  MUle^ 
poridm  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  till  the 
Bocene  Tertiary,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  genus  MiUeporcu 
The  remarkable  genus  Axopora  also  dates  its  first  appearance 
from  the  Eocene.  There  remain  some  other  so-called  Tabulate 
corals  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  above  summary,  but 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  special  mention. 

The  small  group  of  the  Tubuioea  is  coDfined  exclusively  to 
the  PalSBOsoic  period.  The  type-genus  Aulopora  is  found  in 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the  Carbon- 
iferous, attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Devonian.  The  genua 
Pyrgia  is  only  known  as  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Regarding  the  geological  history  of  the  Zoantharia  eelero- 
dermata  in  a  summary  form,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Palmosoio 
period  is  characterised  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Tubu- 
ioea, the  great  development  of  the  Tabulata,  and  the  very  small 
number  of  Aporoea  and  Perforata,  the  place  of  these  latter 
groups  being  taken  by  the  Tabulate  and  Rugose  corals.  The 
Mesosoic  period  is  characterised  by  the  great  development  of 
the  Aporoea,  and,  towards  its  close,  of  the  Perforata,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  whilst  the  7\tbuloea  are  wholly  gone,  and  the 
Tabulata,  along  with  the  Rugose  corals,  have  very  nearly  dis- 
appeared. Finally,  the  Kainosoic  period  is  characterised  by 
the  greatly  increased  development  of  the  Perforata,  the  Apo- 
roea  being  proportionately  diminished,  though  still  remaining  ' 
in  great  force,  and  the  great  recent  group  of  the  Milleporea 
( Tabulata  f)  new  for  the  first  time  making  its  appearance 

Order  U.— Ruooba. 

The  members  of  this  order  acrree  with  the  Zoantharia 
§eUrodermaia  in  poeseaung  a  weU-deyeloped  sclerodermio 
oorallum,  with  a  tnie  theca,  and  generally  presenting  both 
tabnls  and  septa  combined.  The  septa,  however,  are  gen- 
erally (thongh  apparently  not  always)  some  multiple  of 
/our,  and  there  is  commonly  a  single  predominant  septum, 
or  a  yacant  snace  (foasula)  representing  such  a  septnm. 
Some  of  the  JRvgoia  are  simple,  others  are  compound,  but 
the  latter  are  destitute  of  a  true  coenenchjma. 

As  there  are  only  two  living  genera  which  a^pree  with  th« 
J2ti^osa  in  the  tetrameral  arrangement  of  their  septiL  and 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  justified  in  positively  as* 
sertfng  on  this  ground  that  these  genera  really  are  JSimoscl 
this  ffreat  order  of  Aeiirumoa  requires  to  be  considerea 
simply  as  regards  the  hard  skeleton  or  corallum  which 
aJone  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  fossil  condition.  The 
coraUum  of  the  Rugota  is  in  most  essential  respects  identi- 
cal in  structure  with  that  of  the  j^esDoooraifo,  differing  prin- 
cipally in  the  numerical  law  of  the  septa  and  in  the  common 
conjunction  of  tabul»  with  the  septa.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  entertain  any  doubt  but  that  the  corallum  of  the  Bugo»a 
was  secreted  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
existing  Zoaniharia  tderodermaia,  and  that  it  bore  essen- 
tially, if  not  precisely,  similar  relations  to  the  soft  parts 
of  the  animal  which  produced  it.  Thus,  in  both  groups 
alike  the  corallum  may  be  simple  or  compound ;  in  both 
alike  the  simple  form  of  corallum  considts  of  an  outer 
wall  or  "theca,"  inclosing  a  central  space  or  "visceral 
chamber,"  which  is  divided  into  compartments  by  a  series 
of  radiating  lamelle,  or  "septa;"  in  both  alike  the  struc- 
tures known  as  "dissepiments,"  "  tabulas,"  and  *U 
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may  be  developed ;  in  both  alike  the  compound  oorallum 
may  be  regarded  as  eeBentially  formed  by  an  aggregation 
of  *^  coraUites,''  similar  in  their  fundamental  structure  to  the 
limple  oorallum.  With  these  striking  and  substantial  points 
of  agreement  there  are,  nevertheless,  not  a  few  respects  in 
which  the  Sugosa  differ  from  the  Zoantharia  ^derodermaUiy 
and  these  will  be  best  discussed  by  briefly  considering  the 
different  parts  of  the  Rugose  corallum  in  suocession. 

The  form  of  the  oorallum,  when  simple,  is  nsuallv  more 
or  less  conical,  turbinate,  cono-cylindrical,  or  cylindroidal, 
but  it  may  be  discoidal  {PakeoeyduBj  Microeydus^  Ac.); 
or  even  everted  (some  species  of  P(ycAopAyttttm),  or  some- 
times prismatic  (OoniopAyUum),  whilst  it  is  often  irregularly 
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Fio.  11. — ^Morphology  of  the  Rogosa. 

A,  Fngment  of  ZopArenlit  gigantea^  Lesueur,  showing  the  septa  («) 
with  the  sparse  dissepiments  crossing  the  Interseptal  loculi,  the 


epjyiecs  («),  and  the  thin  proper  wall  (v). 


B,  Transverse  section 


of  ZaphrmUU  Oueranger%  Edw.  and  H.,  showing  the  septa  and  dis- 
sepiments, the  central  area  occupied  solely  by  the  tabiilas,  and  the 
Toesula  (f)  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
septa.  C,  Longitudinal  section  of  the  last,  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tabulK.  (A  is  after  Edwards  and  Haime ;  B  and  C  are 
n.) 


after  James  Thomson.) 


thickened  by  accretions  of  growth.  The  compound  ooralla 
necessarily  vary  much  in  form,  bein^  massive,  fasciculate, 
Ac.,  aocoraing  to  the  method  in  which  new  corallites  are 
produced.  Tne  principal  modes  in  which  the  corallum  be- 
comes compound  amongst  the  JSti^osa  are  the  following : — 

(1)  Simple  calioular  gemmation. — ^In  this  process  the  original 
oorallite,  after  growing  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  sends  up  a 
single  bud  from  its  oalioine  disc,  which  usually  is  continued  in 
the  same  axis  as  that  of  its  parent.  The  primitiTe  oalice  may 
or  may  not  be  more  or  less  completely  obliterated  by  the  grad- 
aal  growth  and  extension  of  the  epitheca  over  it,  and  the  sec- 
•ndary  bud  may  or  may  not  produce  a  tertiary  bud  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  was  itself  produced.  Not  uncommonly  sev- 
eral buds  may  be  produced  successively,  each  from  the  oral  diso 
of  its  predeoessory  till  the  aged  oorallum  comes  to  consist  of  a 
series  of  short  turbinate  cups  or  InTorted  cones,  superimposed 
one  upon  the  other,  the  younger  upon  the  older.  This  singular 
mode  of  gemmation  is  seen  in  various  species  of  Heliophyllum, 
OyetyphylluMf  Ac. ;  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  being 
merely  accidental ;  whilst  it  may  not  improbably  be  regarded 
as  an  advanced  form  of  the  physiological  process  by  which  "  ac- 
cretions of  growth  "  are  produced.  (2)  Ocmpound  ealieular  gem- 
mation, — In  this  process,  the  primitive  oorallite  throws  np  from 
its  calicine  diso  two  or  more  Duds,  which,  after  reaching  a  oer- 
tain  sise,  in  most  cases  re{>eat  the  process.  The  resulting  form 
of  eorallam  differs  in  different  cases.  In  such  forms  as  (^atho- 
phyllum  truncatum  and  O.  paraeida,  the  parent  oorallite  is  de- 
stroyed by  its  buds,  and  these  are  in  turn  destroyed  by  the  buds 
which  they  put  forth,  all  the  corallites  remaining  more  or  less 
separate,  and  the  entire  oorallum  assuming  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted pyramidal  mass,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
primitiTC  oorallite.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Cyathophyllum  re- 
fium,  the  corallites  become  intimately  united  by  their  walls, 
and  Ihe  oorallum  becomes  massive  and  astrsBiform.  In  other 
oases,  again,  the  corallum  becomes  fasciculate,  the  budding 
corallites  not  being  killed  by  their  buds,  but  continuing  to 
grow  upwards  side  by  side  with  them,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
species  of  Cyath<yphyllum,  Lonedaleia,  Endophyllum,  Ac.  (3) 
Parietal  Oemmation. — This  process  consists  in  the  production 
of  buds  from  the  sides  of  the  corallites  at  some  point  between 
the  kase  and  the  margin  of  the  oalioe.    It  does  not  differ  in  its 


nature  or  results  from  the  same  process  as  seen  in  the  Zwtn- 
tharia  teUrodermata,  and  it  generally  gives  rise  to  a  loosely 
fasciculate  corallum,  as  is  well  seen  in  various  forms  of  Dtpky- 
phyllum,  Litkoetrotion,  Ae.  (4)  Baeal  gemmation.'— Thit  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  formation  of  buds  by  an  extension  of  the 
substance  of  the  original  polype  from  the  margin  of  its  bass; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  mode  of  increase  occurs  at  all  amongst 
the  true  Rugose  corals.  (6)  Fieeion. — Increase  by  spontaneoos 
cleavage  or  fission  is  also  of  rare  ooourrence  amongst  the  J?«- 
goea,  though  it  undoubtedly  occurs  oooasionally,  as  in  some 
species  of  Diphyphyllum. 

However  thev  mav  be  produced,  the  corallites  of  the 
compound  coralla  of  the  Bugoia  are  never  connected  to> 
gether  by  a  true  cosnenchyma.  When  the  corallites  art 
m  close  contact,  so  that  the  oorallum  becomes  maasivs^ 
there  is  often  fusion  of  the  adjoining  walls,  but  this  is  not 
necessarilv  the  case.  At  other  times  the  walls  are  want* 
ing,  and  the  corallites  are  united  together  by  the  ezteih 
sion  and  confluence  of  their  septa  (FhiUipmutraa  Sk^ 
ingophyUun^  SmithiOf  Ac.),  or  by  oostse  and  vesicular  w 
sepiments  (PachyphyUum).  In  other  cases  the  coraliita 
are  united  oy  exothecal  outgrowths  (as  in  Eridopkylkm), 

The  wall  is  usually  well  developed,  and  is  not  perfarats.  It 
is,  however,  often  wanting  altogether  (as  in  Ckonaxief  Pkill^ 
aetrtta,  Smithia,  Ac),  or  very  feebly  represented.  In  many 
oases  also  there  is  a  more  or  less  strongly  devoloped  oeeeeeory 
wall,  or  internal  mural  investment  ("mnraiUe  interne")^ 
which  is  placed  concentrically  within  die  truo  wall,  and  thoi 
divides  the  visceral  chamber  into  a  central  and  a  oireamfer- 
ential  space.  This  accessory  wall  may  be  present  along  with 
a  well  developed  true  wall  (as  in  Aeervularia  and  OyelopkyU 
lum)f  or  the  accessory  wall  alone  may  be  present,  the  true  wsH 
may  be  absent,  and  the  corallites  may  be  united  with  one  an- 
other by  the  amalgamation  of  their  septa  and  disaepimenti 
(as  in  Paehyphyllum,  Ckonaxie,  Ac). 

The  epitheca  is  usually  well  developed  in  the  Rugoea,  though 
sometimes  very  thin.  It  is  closely  applied  as  a  rule  to  the  tne 
wall,  and  when  thickened,  the  latter  may  be  very  feebly  devel- 
oped. In  the  compound  ooralla  there  is  often  a  general  epithses 
inclosing  the  corallites  basally  and  laterally.  We  may,  per- 
haps, also  regard  as  being  of  an  epithecal  nature  the  extraordi- 
nary opereuktr  structures  which  nave  been  fully  desoribed  by 
LindstrOm  as  occurring  in  certain  Rugose  corals,  such  as  (To- 
niophyllum,  Caleeola,  and  Rhitophyllutn,  In  these  forms  the 
calico  is  dosed  completely  by  a  calcareous  plate  or  operralaB 
which  is  single  in  Calceolaf  butcomposedof  four  pieces  in  (7o- 
niophyllumf  and  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  neen  capable 
of  erection  and  retraction, — the  corallum  thus  becoming  like  a 
bivalve  shell.  Indeed,  the  genus  Calceola  was  long  supposed 
to  be  referable  to  the  Braehiopoda.  It  seems  probable  that 
some  other  Rugose  corals,  more  normal  in  their  characters 
than  the  above-mentioned  forms,  were  likewise  provided  with 
an  operculum.  Similar  structures  are  observable  in  some  1U>- 
ulate  corals  (as  in  certain  species  of  Favoeitee),  whwe  the  calisei 
become  closed  in  progress  of  growth  by  a  false  operculum;  sad 
analogous  structures  have  been  recognised  in  certain  living  oorak 
{Primnoa  and  Paramuricea).  Though  not  strictly  epitheeal, 
we  may  also  consider  in  this  connection  the  remarkaole  root- 
like  proceeeee  {"  radioiform  prolongations  ")  whioh  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  many  of  the  Jiugoea  {e.g.,  Omphyma,  OoniophylUmt 
Rhitophyllum,  Pholidophyllum,  PtyehopAyllum,  Ac).  These  pro- 
cesses may  attain  a  length  of  several  inches,  and  they  consist 
of  a  process  of  the  epitheca  and  wall,  inclosing  a  diverticulum 
of  the  visceral  chamoer,  and  in  some  cases  subdivided  by  dis< 
sepiments.  In  the  simple  species  (such  as  Omphyma)  ihtij 
serve  to  attach  the  corallum  to  foreign  objects ;  but  similar  pro- 
cesses occur  in  various  compound  forms  {Eridophylluwi,  Ac), 
and  serve  to  unite  the  various  oorallities  with  one  another,  beiBg 
thus  of  the  same  nature  and  function  as  the  tubular  connecting 
processes  of  the  Tabulate  genus  Syringopora, 

The  epitheca  of  the  Rugose  corals  is  usually  marked  with 
numerous  fine  encircling  striss,  and  with  longitudinal  lines, 
grooves,  or  ridges.  The  latter,  however,  are  usually  regarded 
as  not  being  true  eoetm.  They  differ,  in  fact,  from  the  cost*  of 
the  Zoantharia  eeUrodermata  in  not  being  placed  opposite  the 
septa,  but  alternating  with  these  structures,  and  tnns  corre- 
sponding with  the  interseptal  loculi.  Not  uncommonly  (ss  ia 
many  species  of  Zaphrentie,  in  Streptelaema,  Ac)  there  aro  twe 
of  these  pseudo-costss,  whioh  are  pre-eminently  developed  and 
run  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  corallum,  the  other  ridgst 
converging  towards  this  central  pair  in  a  pinnate  maaner 
This  appearance  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of 
the  corallum  was  effected  by  the  intercalation  of  sueoessivo 
septa  along  the  sides  of  the  primary  septum  to  which  this  prin< 
oipal  pair  of  pseudo-cost®  corresponds.  In  Pholidophyllum  the 
oostsB  are  double,  and  are  covered  by  double  longitudinal  rows 
of  small  imbricated  scales  of  an  epithecal  nature.  In  genera  ia 
which  the  wall  is  absent  and  the  corallites  are  united  together 
by  Uie  confluence  of  the  septa  (e.^.,  in  Paehyphyllum,  l^miAttt 
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mUipteMrma),  H  la  fanposflble  to  determine  whether  tme  ooflt» 
•re  prceent  or  not.    True  eosts  are  also  oertainly  present  in 

ne  eaiic0  in  the  Rugota  yariei  greatlj  in  form,  ihape,  depth, 
^.  It  is  nsoanj  more  or  less  ciroalar,  or  oval,diometimeB  semi- 
•irsolar  or  subtriangnlar  in  outline  {Ekwtpkifliwn),  sometimea 
quadrilateral  {Oanicphyllvm).  It  may  be  rery  shallow,  or  rery 
mep,  and  its  edges  mi^  be  oompletelj  everted  {€,g.f  in  Ptyeho- 
pk]fiium  pauaatuwi).  It  may  be  at  right  angles  'to  the  axis  of 
ihm  ooraUnm,  or  it  may  have  any  degree  of  obliquity.  In  the 
simple  and  earred  or  horn-shaped  ooralla,  it  is  very  eommon  for 
the  ealiee  to  be  very  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  coral ;  and  in 
thMe  eases  the  eouTex  side  of  the  corallum  (dorsal  side)  is  the 
longest,  and  the  ooneave  side  (ventral  side)  is  the  shortest 

TIm  Mpfa  of  tho  Bmaa§a  are  substantially  similar  to  those  of 
the  Zaantharta  §cUroa€rmaia  in  fonn  and  structure,  forming. 


I  woU  developed,  a  series  of  vertleal  calcareous  laminsB  whioh 
mn  primitively  double,  spring  firom  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall, 
and  radiate  towards  the  centre  of  the  visceral  chamber.    They 
are  rarely  or  never  perforate,  and  they  vary  much  in  the  extent 
of    their  development.     Sometimes  they  are   almost  wholly 
aborted,  being  only  recognisable  as  so  many  faint  strisB  on  the 
Inner  surface  of  the  calice  (as  in  the  typical  examples  of  OjftH-' 
pkfUum),    At  other  times,  they  extend  inwards  only  an  ex- 
«ramely  short  distance  from  the  wall,  as  in  the  genus  Amplesnu, 
In   other  eases,  again,  they  are  well  developed  towards  the 
eentre  of  the  corallum,  but  have  no  connection  with  the  outer 
wall,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  disaepimental  vesicles, 
•s  in  the  genus  LotudaUta,    In  other  instances,  finally,  they 
have  their  normal  arrangement,  being  attached  externally  to 
the  wall,  and  extending  inwards  to,  or  near  to,  the  centre  of  the 
rieseral  chamber.    In  rare  cases  the  septa  may  be  all  of  nearly 
the  same  siie;  more  commonly  they  are  markedly  different  in 
else.    Most  of  the  fonns  in  which  the  septa  are  well  developed, 
■how  a  distinct  tetrameral  arrangement  of  the  septa,  thougn  it 
does  not  appear  possible  to  assert  positively  that  the  primitive 
and  first  developed  cycle  of  septa  consists  of  only  four  elements. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  septa  of  the  adult  are  a  multiple  of 
Ibar,  and  their  quadripartite  aisposition  may  be  plainly  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  four  of  tne  septa  are  pre-eminently  de^ 
veloped  and  form  a  conspicuous  cross  {Staiiria)f  or  by  the  pres- 
ence of  four  ealioine  depressions  which  have  a  similar  cruciform 
arrangement  {Ompkgma),    In  the  typical  Rugota  the  septa, 
though  undoubtedly  not  simultaneously  developed,  are  nev,er- 
theless  of  only  two  sises,  a  larger  and  a  smaHer,  alternating 
legularly  with  one  another;  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  dimensions  into  a  series  of  regular 
^des.    The  small  or  secondary  septa  also  may  be  occasionally 
aLsent.    The  primary  or  larger  septa,  be  their  development 
what  it  may,  are  for  the  most  part  equal  in  siie;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  corallum  often  shows  a  very  distinct  bi- 
lateral symmetry,  due  apparently  to  the  primitive  tetrameral 
disposition  of  the  septa.    This  is  especially  shown  in  the  gen- 
eral existence  either  of  a  single  septum  of  larger  sise  than  all 
the  others  (one  of  the  four  primitive  septa),  or  of  an  extraor- 
dinary vacant  space,  representing  this  septum,  and  known  as 
the  **  septal  fossula."    Tne  septal  fossula  usually  presents  itself 
as  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  depression  or  groove  in  tbe  calice, 
and  its  position,  though  apparently  constant  in  any  given  form, 
is  variable,  being  sometimes  on  the  convex  side  of  the  corallum 
in  the  simple  forms,  sometimes  on  the  concave  side,  and  rarely 
eituated  laterally.    In  general  it  is  a  simple  space  or  doficienoy 
caused  by  the  absence  or  abortion  of  one  of  the  four  primary 
septa,  and  it  is  seen  in  transverse  sections  to  be  occupied  by 
fjrom  one  to  three  short  septa.    Bomelimes  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  tubular  depression  of  the  tabuln  at  that  point    Some- 
times there  are  two  smaller  lateral  fossulsB,  direoted  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  depression,  and  representing  two  others  of 
the  primitive  septa.    At  other  times  there  may  be  four  shallow 
fiMsulas  arranged  in  a  crucial  manner  ( Omphyma),  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  tikese  correspond  with  the  four  primitive  septa. 
Lastly,  in  the  genus  Metriophgllum  the  septa  are  arranged  in 
four  groups,  whioh  are  separated  from  one  another  by  vacant 
spaces  or  fossulsB,  though  in  this  case  also  it  is  not  certain  that 
tnese  spaces  are  homologous  with  the  true  septal  fossulss  of 
forms  Iflie  ZaphrtnHt,    The  precise  physiological  import  of  the 
fossul»  is  uncertain ;  but  its  presence  gives  rise  to  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  arrangement  of  the  septa  which  is  highly  cbarac- 
ieristio  of  the  Rugota.    Whilst  in  Stauria  all  four  of  the  primi- 
tive septa  are  pre-eminently  developed,  only  three  are  thus 
BTtdonunant  in  Anitophyllum,  and  only  one  in  Hallia,    The 
ftm  edges  of  tbe  septa,  where  they  appear  in  the  calice,  are  in 
feneral  plain  and  smooth,  but  they  may  bear  granular  tubercles 
JPalmocgebu),  or  teeth  (Zaphrmtit  eornieula,  Heliophyllum), 
The  sides  of  the  septa  are  likewise  generally  smooth,  but  they 
mav  be  granulated  [Palm>egelH9)f  or  they  may  be  adorned  with 
arehed  and  ascending  strisB  {Beliophyllum), . 

The  axis  of  the  corallum  is  very  often  occupied  by  a  eolumellaf 
whioh  varies  much  in  structure  in  different  cases.  In  forms 
MMh  as  OgatJUuNmia,  Litkottrotion,  JContnckophgllum,  Ac,  we 
have  a  proper  or  sesential  columella,  which  is  developed  inde- 


pendently of  the  Septa,  occupies  the  centre  of  toe  visceral  cham- 
uer,  and  projects  as  a  solid  rod  into  the  floor  of  the  calico.  lo 
other  cases  tho  columella  is  composed  of  twisted  lamellae,  which 
isosculate  with  one  another  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  vesicular  axis, 
as  in  LontdaMa  and  Axophgllum.  In  other  cases,  a  false  col- 
umella may  be  produced  by  the  twisting  together  of  the  inner 
edges  of  some  ot  the  primary  septa  (as  in  some  species  of  Ogtt- 
ik^hvUwm).  In  other  cases,  finally,  the  axis  of  the  visceral 
chamber  may  be  occupied  by  a  series  of  more  or  less  compli- 
cated structures,  which  may  occupy  a  considerable  space,  and 
whieh  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  representing  a  kind  of 
columella  {ClitiophyUumf  Dibunophyllum,  Hhodophglluntf  Cy«(b- 
phyUutHf  Ac).  These  axial  structures,  however,  can  only  in  a 
very  limited  sense  be  regarded  as  columellar. 

The  continuity  of  the  interseptal  loculi  in  the  Rugota  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  interfered  with  by  the  development  of  endo- 
thecal  du9epiment»;  but  in  no  case  are  synapticulss  present 
The  dissepiments  vary  greatly  in  character  and  amount  Some- 
times they  are  wholly  wanting  {Ogcuhaxonidm  and  some  species 
of  Ampltxu9)*t  at  other  times  they  may  be  present  in  small 
amount  {Lopkophyllumf  some  species  of  AmpUxu»f  Ac);  at 
other  times  they  are  exceedingly  abundant  In  the  species  of 
()fathophyllum,  in  Litkottrotion,  in  Koninekophyllumf  and  in 
other  forms,  the  dissepiments  are  so  largely  developed  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  visceral  chamber  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
dense  peripheral  sone  of  vesicular  tissue  In  longitudinal  sec- 
tions of  tne  corallum  this  vesicular  tissue  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  very  minute  lenticular  cells  arranged  in  oblique  rows 
direoted  upwards  and  outwards.  In  other  forms,  such  as  Cem- 
popkyUum,  LonfdaUia,  Ac,  a  similar  sone  of  vesicular  tissue 
exists,  but  the  cells  whioh  enter  into  its  composition  are  of  very 
large  sise.  In  the  genus  Htliopkyllumf  and  in  certain  other 
forms,  there  are  found  singular  aissepimental  structures,  which 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  septa,  but  do  not  extend  com- 
pletely across  the  interseptal  loculi.  Tbe  structures  in  question 
constitute  a  series  of  plates  which  are  attached  by  their  bases 
to  the  sides  of  the  septa,  projecting  freely^  into  the  interseptal 
loculi,  and  direoted  inwards  and  upwards  in  an  arched  manner 
fh>m  the  interior  of  the  wail  towards  the  eentre  of  the  visceral 
chamber.  These  arched  ridges  are  placed  at  corresponding 
points  on  the  opposite  side  of  each  septum ;  they  copsequently 
appear  on  the  iree  edges  of  the  septa  within  the  calice  as  so 
many  spines,  and  they  communicate  to  cross-sections  of  the 
septa  a  characteristic  cross-barred  appearance  In  the  Oytti' 
ptyUidtBf  again,  the  entire  visceral  chamber  is  filled  with  a 
vesicular  tissue  of  convex  and  inclined  cells,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  formed  partly  by  dissepiments  and  partly  by  tabulsB. 

TabuUe  are  in  general  well  developed  amongst  the  Rugose 
corals,  and  coexist  with  well  developed  septa.  In  some  genera 
(such  as  Amplexua  and  Zaphrentit)  the  taouln  are  ''complete," 
that  is  to  say,  they  pass  completely  across  the  visceral  chamber 
from  side  to  side,  tnns  dividing  it  into  a  succession  of  distinct 
stories,  of  which  only  the  uppermost  is  occupied  by  the  living 
tissues  of  the  animal.  In  a  greater  number  of  cases  (e.^.,  Oya- 
thophyllutn,  Litkottrotion,  Lontdaltia,  HeliopkyUum,  Ac.)»  the 
tabulsB  are  **  incomplete,"  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  extend  across 
the  visceral  chamber,  but  are  confined  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
central  area.  The  central  tabulate  area  may  or  may  not  be 
pierced  by  a  columella;  and  the  septa  may  either  be  prolonged 
across  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  tabulce  to  the  centre  of  the  cor- 
allum, or  they  may  fi^  short  of  the  centre,  and  thus  leave  a 
larger  or  smaller  area  of  the  tabulsB  free  to  view,  and  conspicu- 
ously visible  in  the  floor  of  the  calice.  Tho  tabulae  may  be  well 
developed,  approximately  horisootal,  remote  plates,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  Zapkrtntit  and  AmpUxutf  or  they  may  anastomose 
in  various  ways,  and  become  so  intimately  connected  with  one 
another  as  to  g^ve  rise  to  a  species  of  vesicular  tissue. 

As  regards  the  ajinititt  of  the  Rugose  corals,  doubts  have  of 
late  years  been  expressed  as  to  their  systematic  position  and 
relationships.  By  Professor  Louis  Agassis  the  entire  order  of 
the  Rugota  was  transferred  from  the  Actinozoa  to  the  Hydrozo€tf 
but  upon  insufficient  evidence.  It  had  been  observed  by  Agassis 
that  the  living  animal  of  Millepora  was  apparently  a  hydroid, 
closely  allied  to  ffydraetinia,  and  it  was  upon  the  strength  of 
this  observation  alone  that  the  distinguished  American  natural- 
ist proposed  this  sweeping  change.  The  following  considera- 
tions snow,  however,  that  this  change  cannot  be  accepted.  (1) 
Millepora  is  not  a  Rugose  coral,  but  belongs  to  the  so-called 
Tabulate  corals,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  very  aberrant  member. 
Even,  therefore,  were  it  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  genus 
Millepora  is  a  true  HydrozoSn,  as  to  whioh  naturalists  are  not 
yet  agreed,  this  would  not  aifect  the  classification  of  the  Rugota, 
which  are  very  distinct  in  their  structure  from  the  Tabulata, 
and  have  no  affinities  with  them  further  than  is  implied  by  the 
fact  that  tabulsB  are  present  in  both.  (2)  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  group  of  the  Tabulata  itself  contains  both  true  Zoan- 
tkaria  and  trae  Alcyonaria,  so  that  the  hydroid  character  of 
Millepora,  if  admitted,  would  not  so  much  as  cause  the  removal 
of  the  Tabulata  to  the  Hydrouoa.  (3)  It  has  further  been  shown 
that  tabulss  are  present  in  certain  forms  which  are  unquestion- 
ably Actinotoa,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  living  ani* 
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mal  {PuteiUopora  and  Lophoh^lia).  It  is  eTident,  theTefoi^i  that 
th«  presenoe  of  tabuls  in  itself  should  hare  no  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  systematic  position  of  anj  given  foim,  unless  at  the 
■ame  time  the  stmoture  of  the  living  animal  be  known.  (4) 
Apart  from  the  close  similarity  between  the  oorallam  of  the 
Bugo4a  and  that  of  the  recent  Zoantharia  telerodermatOf  the 
Rugose  corals  are  provided,  almost  invariably,  with  structures 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
belief  in  their  Hydrosoal  aflSnities.  They  possess,  namely,  in 
almost  all  cases,  well  developed  tepta,  which,  if  they  do  not  ab- 
solutely imply  the  existence  of  mesenteriea  in  the  living  animal, 
are,  at  any  rate,  wholly  unknown  as  occurring  amongst  the  re- 
cent HydroMoa,  We  may,  therefore,  safely  accept  the  conclusion 
of  Vernll,  Pourtales,  Claus,  Duncan,  Milne-Edwards,  and  other 
distinguished  authorities,  that  Agassis  has  failed  to  bring  for- 
ward sufBoient  evidence  in  favor  of  his  view  that  the  Bugota 
are  referable  to  the  Hydrouock, 

More  lately  Dr.  Lindstrom  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Biaqosa  cannot  be  placed  amongst  the  AdMyfmoa,  bat 
"must  form  a  class  of  their  own  in  the  great  division  of 
the  Radiated  Animals.''  The  chief  grounds  upon  which 
this  conclusion  is  reached  are  "the  compact  imperforate 
structure  of  the  calyx  and  septa  (the  septa  originaung/rom 
four  primary  ones),  the  absence  of  oostse,  the  strange  septal 
fossae  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  the  processes  resembling 
rootlets,  the  transverse  floors  or  tabulae  in  the  interior, 
which  often  have  a  cellular  or  yesicular  structure,"  ana 
the  occasional  presence  of  an  operculum.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities 
are  of  such  fundamental  imjsortance  as  to  justify  us  in 
overlooking  the  substantiaf  identity  of  structure  wliich 
subsists  between  the  oorallum  of  the  Rugota  and  that  of 
the  Aporose  section  of  the  Zoantharia  tderodemuUa.  The 
wall  and  septa  are  often  compact  amongst  the  latter ;  the 
septa  have  a  tetrameral  arrangement  in  the  unquestionable 
living  AcUnoKoa,  HaplophyUia  and  Ouynia;  the  septal  foe- 
sula  IS  not  always  recognisable  amongst  the  Biugota;  the 
presence  of  rootlets  and  the  nature  of  the  oostce  are  points 
of  secondary  importance ;  tabuln  are  present  in  undoubted 
corals  belonging  to  the  ZocMthaana  sderodermaia;  and  the 
occasional  presence  in  some  abnormal  forms  of  an  opercu- 
lum would  no  more  justify  us  in  removing  the  i^u^osa  from 
the  AcUnoMoa  than  we  should  be  warranted  for  the  same 
reason  in  removing  the  living  Primnom  from  the  Aleyonaria. 
Upon  the  whole,  uien,  there  appears  to  be  little  danger  in 
accepting  the  conclusion  reachea  by  Professor  Verrill,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  authorities  on  the  sub> 
ject,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  but 
Uiat  the  coralla  of  the  great'  muorit^  of  the  Mugoaa  were 
made  by  ''  true  polypes  essentially  similar  to  those  of  die 


existing  corals."  Indeed,  if  any  great  change  in  our  classi- 
fication is  to  he  made,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  more  closely  approximating  the  Mugoaa  to  the 
Zoanihana  aderodemuUa.  Tne  tetrameral  arrangement  of 
the  septa  is  by  no  means  always  very  conspicuous  amongst 
the  Sugo9CL  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  too  high  a  claMi- 
ficatory  yalue  has  been  attached  to  it.  Leaving  this  out 
of  account,  Uie  affinities  of  the  typical  Bugoaa  with  the 
Aporoaa  are  very  close,  and  it  may  oe  doubted  if  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  establish  a  more  intimate  union  between 
these  ^ups.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
as  pointed  oat  by  Mosely,  that  the  Bugo§a  have  certain 
affinities  with  the  Alcyonaria,  and  especially  with  singular 
recent  UeUopora,  Great  streas,  however,  can  hardly  be 
laid  upon  the  existence  of  paired  opercular  structures  in 
Ocniophylhm  and  in  the  existing  Alcyonarian  genus  Prim- 
noa,  since  OcmUphylium,  if  a  Bugose  coral  at  all,  must  be 
referred  to  the  Cys^pAyttidoB,  a  family  in  which  all  the  more 
characteristic  features  of  the  Bugose  organisation  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  dtviMicnt  of  the  Bugo9a  recognised  and  founded  by  Milne- 
Bdwards  and  Jules  Haime,  and  subsequently  generally  adopted, 
are  the  following : — 

Fam.  L  Stauridji. — The  wall  is  well  developed;  the  septa 
lamellar,  extending  without  interruption  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  visceral  chamber,  and  showing  a  conspicuous  quater- 
nary arrangement.  The  interseptal  loculi  are  crossed  by  endo- 
thecal  dissepiments,  and  there  is  a  central  tabulate  area.  Of 
the  five  genera  which  form  the  family,  Stauria  has  a  compound 
oorallum,  astrssiform  in  shape,  and  increasing  by  calicular  gem- 
mation;' there  is  no  columella;  and  the  four  primitive  septa 
form  a  conspicuous  cross.  HoloeyutU  is  also  composite  and 
astrsBiform,^the  oorallites  being  united  by  well  developed  costsB, 
and  a  styliform  columella  being  present  Of  the  simple  genera, 
the  Permian  Polyemlia  and  the  Tertiary  Conotmilia  are  closely 


allied  to  one  another;  but  the  third,  Metriophylluw^  is  so  i 
rant  that  it  may  require  to  be  placed  in  a  separaU  family,  as  its 
septa  are  arranged  in  four  distinct  groups,  separated  from  om- 
another  by  four  distinct  fossnlsB. 

Fam.  IL  Ctatbax.ividjb. — In  this  fiunily  the  corallum  is 
simple,  with  a  deep  oalioe;  the  septa  are  well  developed,  and 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  visceral  chamber  to  the  floor  of 
the  calico:  the  interseptal  loenli  are  completely  open,  and  there 
are  neither  dissepiments  nor  tabulsB.  Though  eidiibitiag  a 
quaternary  arrangement,  the  four  primary  septa  are  not  con- 
spicuously developed  above  the  others.  This  family  makes  am 
exceedingly  close  approach  to  the  Aporose  group  of  the  Turbin. 
olidm,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  tetrameral  arrangement 
of  the  septa.  Of  the  genera  of  the  Csmily,  Oyathaxonia  is 
PalsBOioic,  whilst  HaplopkyUia  and  <7«jrata  are  recent.  No 
Secondary  or  Tertiary  forms  are  as  yet  known. 

Fam.  III.  Otathopbtllidjiw — ^In  this  family  the  oorallum 
is  simple  or  compound ;  and  the  septa  are  always  more  or  less 
interrupted,  and  do  not  extend  as  oomplete  lameUn  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  visceral  chamber,  being  more  or  less 
imperfect  either  internally  or  externally.  The  fonr  primitive 
septa  are  not  pre-eminently  developed,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
conspicuous  cross.  The  interseptal  loculi  are  generally  more  or 
less  interrupted  by  the  development  of  dissepiments,  and  tabnlss 
are  invariaoly  present.  The  family  of  the  Oj^atkopkyUidm  is 
divided  by  Milne-Bdwards  and  Haime  into  the  two  tribes  of  the 
ZaphrenHnm  sad  the  Oyathophyllinm. 

a.  ZaphrenHfue, — In  this  tribe  the  oorallum  is  simple  and 
fi^ee;  a  well-developed  septal  fossula  is  present,  which  may  be 
formed  by  a  tubular  inflection  of  the  tabulSB  on  one  side,  or  may 
be  replaced  by  a  cristiform  process.  The  septa  usually  fall 
short  of  the  centre  of  the  visceral  chamber,  and,  from  the  pres- 
enoe of  a  septal  fossula,  are  invariably  more  or  less  irregular  in 
their  arrangement.  The  tabulse  are  oomplete,  and  pass  from 
one  side  of  the  visceral  chamber  to  the  other;  while  dissepi- 
ments are  poorly  developed,  and  there  is  usually  nothing  of  Uia 
nature  of  a  eolumella.  The  ZaphretUinM  are  exclusively  Palss- 
OBoic,  and  the  principal  genera  of  the  family  are  Zaphrentu, 
AmpUaetu,  MmCopkyliuMf  Lopkopkvllwn,  AnUophvUum,  Bnrif'-^ 
pMhm,  ffadropkyllum,  Mieroeyeitu,  ComhopkyUum,  TrocJko- 
pkyUuM,  AulaeopkyUum,  Halliaf  and  Str^tekuma. 

6.  O^atkopkylUnm. — In  this  family  the  septa  do  not  exhibit 
the  irregularity  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Zapkretuinm, 
but  are  more  or  less  regularly  radiate  in  their  arrangement.  In 
some  cases,  the  septa  may  be  equally  divided  into  four  groups 
by  four  shallow  fossas  in  the  calice.  A  true  columella  may  b» 
present  or  absent,  or  there  may  be  a  pseudo-columella  formed 
by  the  twisting  together  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  septa.  A 
more  or  less  well-developed  sone  of  vesicular  tissue,  formed  by 
endotheoal  dissepiments,  is  usually  found  on  the  exterior  of  the 
visceral  chamber ;  and  the  tabuiss  are  not  complete,  but  occupy 
a  more  or  less  extensively  devdofped  central  area.  The  oorallum 
may  be  simple  or  compound.  Au  the  Cyatkopkyllidm  are  Palss- 
osoio,  and  tne  principal  senera  are  CyatkopkyUum,  Campopkyl- 
lum,  OmpkymOf  Packypkyllum,  Okononkyllum,  Ptyekon^Umm^ 
BeliopkylluMf  Palmoewthu,  Cluiopkyllum,  JHbmtuipkyUum,  A»- 
pidopkyllwm,  Bkodopkyllwmf  Aulcpkyllmnf  OyelcpMhtm,  Aetr^ 
wUaria,  Strombodef,  PkilUpMHrma,  SmitkiOf  BndopkyUmt, 
Smmgopkyllum,  SyringopkyUum,  Bridopkpllum,  JDipkypkyiUtm, 
LitkottroHon,  LontdaUia,  Ckonaxi;  Axopkyliumf  KonimeX^pkyl- 
lum,  Ac. 

Fam.  IV.  CrsnPHTixiDJB.— -The  corallum  in  this  family  is 
simple,  or  rarely  compound;  the  septa  are  rudimentary,  and 
are  generally  only  recognisable  as  so  many  vertical  stris  withia 
the  calice.  The  outer  wall  is  complete,  but  the  entire  visceral 
chamber  is  filled  with  small  convex  vesicles,  sometimes  arranged 
in  infundibuliform  layers,  and  formed  by  the  dissepiments  and 
tabulsB  in  combination.  A  distinct  septal  fossula  may  or  may 
not  be  present  The  entire  family  is  PalsBosoic,  and  the  only 
undoubted  genus  ^tUpkyUwm  itself.  In  their  internal  stroe- 
ture,  however,  the  smgnlar  operonlate  corals  of  the  genera  Oomi- 
opkyllwn,  BkiMopkyllum,  and  OtUeeoki,  present  striking  affinities 
with  the  QwtHpkyUidm,  whilst  a  species  of  the  genus  Oywtmkyl^ 
lum  ((?.  pAmaHeum)  has  been  described  by  LindstrSm  as  bemg 
furnished  with  an  operculum.  We  may,  therefore,  with  great 
probability,  refer  the  above  mentioned  abnormal  genera  to  this 
family  of  the  Bogota.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
OywHphyUidmt  with  or  without  OimwpkyUmm  and  its  allies,  ar* 
such  abnormal  forms  that  it  is  ditfionlt  to  assert  positively  that 
they  belong  to  the  Buomo,  and  it  remains  possible  that  they 
should  be  separated  to  form  a  special  group. 

As  regards  their  geotogiad  diabribvHoii,  the  Bogose 
corals  have  a  vast  development  in  the  seas  of  the  'Psirn- 
ozoic  period,  where  they  seem  to  take  the  place,  to  a  large 
extent  at  any  rate,  of  the  Aporose  section  of  the  2So(miharia 
tderodennaia.  In  the  Secondary  period  only  one  genus 
(HoloomiiB)  of  the  Buaomi  is  known,  and  but  one  is  known 
in  the  Tertiary  rocks  (Qmo8mUia\  whilst  the  only  two  lir- 
ing  genera  which  could  be  referred  here  are  the  Baqilophyl^ 
Ua  of  Florida  and  the  G'umimi  of  the  Mediterraneapi  r> 
igitized  by  c  IC 
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In  tb«  Silniian  period  the  Rugota  are  very  laxg^ely  developed, 
eepeoially  in  the  upper  dirieion.  The  principal  genera  of  this 
oeriod  t^—CwaHuipkyUwn,  ZaphrentU,  OyBtiphyUum,  Strepte- 
uuwui,  AeermuariOf  JStrombodet,  Omphvmaf  PcUmoeycltUf  Dipkjf' 
o&jrtfwn,  AmplexHM,  Ptjfehophyllum,  Stauria,  Syringophytlum, 
Vtmicphyllum,  BhimopkyUum,  and  PhoUdophyllum.  [The  Lower 
Silurian  Columnarim  with  oomplete  lepta  (Favistella)  are  prob- 
«blj  Aporose  corals ;  Columnapora  is  perhaps  one  of  the  P^r- 
/wraia  ;  and  P^traia  and  J^uneanella  are  in  a  somewhat  dabi- 
01U  position.]  In  deposits  of  Devonian  age.  Rugose  corals  are 
«xeeedinglj  abundant,  the  principal  genera  of  th&  period  being 
^atkophyUum,  HeliopkyUumf  Diphyphyllum,  Eridophyllunif 
dampophyUum,  Endophyllnm,  Pachyphyllum,  Philliptattrma, 
Ae^rvularia,  Smithia,  S^ngophyllum,  Blothrophyllutn,  Za- 
phremtis,  Barypkyllum,  AulaeopkyUHm,  Aniaopkyllumf  Trocko- 
vkylium,  Combopiyllumf  Hadrophyllum,  MieroeyeltUf  Hallia, 
MetriopkyUum,  and  AmpUxua.  In  the  Carboniferous  period 
the  Rugose  corals  still  remain  Tcry  abundantly  represented  by 
forms  belonging  to  such  genera  as  Cyatkopkyllumf  Litkottrotion, 
Dipkypkyllum,  Lontdaleia,  Axapkyllum,  dlinopkyllum,  Cyelo- 
pkyllum,  Rkodopkyllum,  ZapkrenH$,  Amplexutj  Lopkopkyllum, 
memopkyUum,  Oampapkyllum,  PkillipMstrma,  Ac.  In  the  Per- 
mian  rocks,  which  so  far  have  proved  to  be  extremely  uncoral- 
liferoua,  no  ^samples  of  the  Mugoaa  are  known  save  the  genus 
Polyevtlia,  SO  far  at  any  rate  as  Britain  is  concerned.  In  the 
^reat  series  of  the  Secondary  formations  no  Rngota  are  as  yet 
known  jave  two  species  of  the  single  genus  Holocyttu  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous.  In  the  great  series  of  the  Tertiary  deposits, 
again,  there  has  hitherto  bMU  discovered  only  a  single  Rugose 
genus,  the  Conowmilia  of  the  later  Tertiaries  of  Australia. 

Order  III.— Alctonaria  {OetocoraUa,) 

The  membeiB  of  this  order  are  Adiwmoa  in  which  the 
^lyptiM  poesesB  eight  tentacles,  which  are  fringed  on  their 
tides  with  lateral  pinnse,  or  papille.    As  in  the  Zoaidharia^ 
the  mouth  opens  into  a  tubular  stomach,  which  in 
turn  communicates  freely  with  the  body-cavity,  and  the 
stomach  is  connected  with  the  body- wall  by  means  of 
a  series  of  vertical  membranous  laminse  or  mesenteries. 
The  mesenteries,  however,  are  only  eight  in  number, 
and  are  not  paired,  one  of  the  tentacles  corresponding 
with  and  opening  into  each  inter-mesenteric  cnamber. 
As  a  general  rule  a  corallum  is  secreted^  though  this 
may  bs  wanting,  and  its  nature  difiers  in  different  cases. 
In  some  forms  (Akyoniuni,  XeniOj  &c.)  the  corallum 
is  sclerodermic,  and  consists  of  variously-formed  spic- 
ules of  lime  scattered  in  the  soft  tissues.  In  others  ( Tubi- 
fwra)  the  corallum  is  external  and  sclerodermic,  with 
true  thecse,  but  without  septa  or  tabnle,  and  formed  of 
fused  spicules,  detached  structures  of  the  same  nature 
existing  in  the  soft  parts.    In  otliers  (Heliopora)  the 
corallum  is  external  and  sclerodermic,  with  true  thecse 
provided  with  septa  and  tabulae.  In  others,  finally  ( Oor- 
aoniOf  OoraUivm,  Pennalula,  i&c),  there  is  double  coral 
Lim,  the  one  consisting  of  a  calcareous  or  horny  sclero- 
hasis,  over  which  the  soft  parts  are  spread,  the  other 
consisting  of  sclerodermic  spicules  scattered  in  the  integu- 
ments.   With  the  exception  of  the  single  genus  Haimeia, 
which  is  possibly  not  a  mature  form,  all  the  Aleyonaria  are 
composite.    The  tubular  polypes  are  united  by  a  coenosarc^ 
and  their  body-cavities  are  placed  in  communication  by 
means  of  canals  which  ramify  through  the  ocenosarc,  and 
permit  of  a  free  circulation  of  nutrient  fluids.    The  form  of 
the  colony  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  being  usually 
more  or  less  branched,  arborescent,  or  lobate,  but  beine  at 
other  times  massive,  incrustiu^,  creeping,  linear,  Ac.    ^ne 
of  them  possess  the  power  of  independent  locomotion,  most 
being  rooted  to  foreign  objects  in  their  adult  condition,  but 
some  beinff  simply  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  a  few  floating 
freely  in  Uie  sea.    Many  of  them  exhibit  the  most  bril- 
liant coloration,  due  in  many  instances  to  the  brightly-col- 
ored spicules  disseminated  in  their  tissues.  In  some,  lastly, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  colony  normally  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  polypes,  one  sexual,  the  other  sexless  and  perma- 
nently rudimentary.    The  Aleyonaria  may  be  brieny  dis- 
cossed  under  the  five  following  families : — 

Fam.  L  ALoroinnji. — The  members  of  this  family  are  all 
ized  to  foreign  objects,  and  are  more  or  less  fleshy  in  their 
consistence,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  corallum  consists  simply 
of  sclerodermic  spicules  scattered  in  the  integuments,  and  there 
is  no  sclerobasis.  The  spicules  are  of  various  forms,  but  prin- 
eipally  fusiform,  and  they  are  scattered  through  the  cosnosaro 
and  the  soft  tissues  generally,  but  are  often  specially  aggregated 
at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles  and  along  the  tentacles  themselves. 
The  spiottlea  may  be  present  in  very  small  numbers  (as  in  some 


species  of  Spoagodea),  but  they  may  be  present  in  such  numben 
as  to  render  the  surface  rough  and  prickly  (as  in  Neptkya,  Pa- 
raleyontum,  and  the  typical  species  of  Spoggod^a),  The  aoUn- 
osoma  may  form  lobate  masses  within  which  the  polypes  can 
be  retracted  at  will  (AUyonivm),  or  more  or  less  branched  and 
having  the  polypes  non-retractile  {Xenia).  Others  form  mem- 
branous crusts,  attached  to  foreign  bodies,  the  polypes  beuig 
sometimes  retractile  (Antkelia),  sometimes  non -retractile  {Sym- 
podium).  Others  form  a  creeping  colony  of  slender  stoloas» 
sending  up  polypes  at  different  points,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
colony  being  so  thickened  by  spicular  secretions  as  to  constitute 
a  kind  of  tubular  corallum  into  which  the  polypes  can  with- 
draw (Cornularia).  In  the  genus  Sareopkyton,  lastly,  it  has 
recently  been  shown  (Mosely)  that  the  colony,  like  that  of 
many  of  the  Pennatulidm,  is  dimorphic,  consisting  partly  of 
sexually  perfect  polypes,  and  partly  of  soSids  which  are  des- 
titute of  generative  organs  and  of  tentacles.  The  sM>Sids,  how- 
ever, have  a  stomach  and  mouth,  and  are  connected  with  the 
perfect  polypes  by  a  canal-system. 

Fam.  II.  TuBiPORiD^. — This  forms  a  very  small  family,  in- 
cluding only  the  various  species  of  the  '' Organ-pipe  corals" 
( 7Sibipora)f  and  often  included  with  the  preceding,  to  which  it 
is  closely  related.  In  the  common  Tubipora  miMtca,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  family,  there  is  a  very  well  devel- 
oped sclerodermic  corallum,  with  true  thecie  enclosing  the  po- 
lypes, but  without  septa.  The  corallum  is  bright  red  in  color, 
and  is  composed  of  tubular,  cylindrical  thecss,  usually  growing 
regularly  side  by  side,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another, 
and  united  at  intervals  by  horisontal  epi thecal  expansions, 
which  represent  external  tabulsB.  There  are  no  septa,  nor 
Internal  tabulas ;  and  Dr.  Perceval  Wright  has  shown  that  the 
tubes  are  really  composed  of  fused  spicules.  The  polypes  are 
green,  with  eight  pinnate  tentacles  studded  with  lenticular  spic- 
ules. The  polypes  when  alarmed  retract  themselves  within 
their  tubes,  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Wright,  being  composed  of  fusiform  warty  spicules  which  are 


Fig.  12.— TubiporidsB. 
A,  Portion  of  the  corallum  of  I\tbipora  musical  of  the  natural  siss^ 
showing  the  tubular  conillites  ana  the  exothecal  tabulss.  B,  Polype 
of  the  same,  greatly  enlarged,  showing  the  mouth  and  tentacles. 

loose,  and  thus  allow  this  part  to  be  pulled  into  the  lower  dense 
portion  of  the  theca.  The  mouth  is  placed  between  the  bases 
of  the  tentacles,  with  a  slightly  elevated  lip,  and  leads  into  a  small 
stomach-sac.  There  are  eight  mesenteries,  within  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  contained.  The  exothecal  expansions, 
by  which  the  tubes  are  united,  appear  to  be  produoea  period- 
ically as  horisontal  extensions  from  the  mouths  of  the  tubes. 

Fam.  III.  Pemkatdlidjb.— The  "  Sea-pens"  and  "Sea-rods" 
are  compound  Aleyonaria,  but  instead  ox  being  rooted  to  some 
foreign  object,  they  possess  a  fleshy,  usually  columnar  or  rod- 
like base,  which  is  non-poly piferous,  and  is  plunged  in  the  sand 
Slid  mud  of  the  sea-buttom.  The  upper  portion  of  the  colony 
carries  the  polypes,  and  varies  much  in  shape.  Sometimes  the 
polypes  are  borne  on  long  lateral  pinnse,  which  give  the  upper 
portion  of  the  actinosoma  a  feather-like  appearance  (Pennatuia)j 
whilst  at  other  times  there  are  similar  but  much  shorter  pinnse 
(  Virgularia),  In  Veretillum  the  upper  portion  of  the  colony  is 
short  and  clubshaped,  and  carries  the  polypes  all  around  its  oir- 
cumference,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Oopkebelemnon.  In 
Pavonaria  the  polypes  are  non-retractile,  and  are  disposed  on  one 
side  of  the  slender  actinosoma ;  whilst  in  Renilla  the  polypes  are 
also  unilateral,  but  the  polypiferous  surface  is  thin  and  reniform. 
In  UmbtUulariaf  the  polypes  are  carried  in  a  duster  at  the  top 
of  the  actinosoma.  The  corallum  in  the  Pennatulidm  is  usually 
two-fold,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  a  slender,  styliform,  homy, 
or  calcareous  axis  (sclerobasis)  concealed  within  the  coenosaro, 
which  it  serves  to  support,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  small  cal- 
careous spicules  scattered  amongst  the  softest  tissues.  In  some 
cases  the  sclerobasis  is  rudimentary.  The  Pennatulidm  often 
possess  the  power  of  phosphorescence  in  a  high  degree^  and 
they  possess  the  same  system  of  ccenosarcal  canids  as  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Aleyonaria  generally.    The  polypes  have  eight 
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pinnatelj-friDged  tenUoles,  and  eight  meaenterio  folds.  In 
many  oases,  as  originallj  shown  bj  KSIUker,  the  oolonj  eon- 
fists  of  two  classes  of  sodids,  the  one  oomposed  of  sexually  ma- 
ture polypes,  the  other,  more  nnmerons,  oomposed  of  Mzless 
polypes,  in  whieh  the  tentaoles  are  not  developed. 

Pam.  IV.  QoROONiDJE. — 
The  **  Sea-shrubs  "  possess  a 
more  or  less  braQCoed  oosn- 
osare,  which  is  permanently 
rooted  to  some  foreign  ob- 
ject, and  is  provided  with  a 
grooved  or  suloate  branched 
Bclerobasis,  with  which  are 
associated  true  tissae-seere- 
tions  in  the  foVm  of  variously 
shaped  sclerodermic  spicules 
("  solerites  ").  As  regards 
their  soft  parts,  the  Oorgoni- 
dm  do  not  differ  from  the  other 
AJcjfonaria,  the  polypes  pos- 
sessing eight  fringed  tenta- 
oles, with  eight  mesenteries, 
united  by  a  canal  system, 
which  ramifies  through  a 
fleshy  ccenosaro.  The  coen- 
osaro,  however,  is  always 
•losely  applied  to,  and  sup- 
ported by,  a  more  or  less 
Branched  sclerobasis,  over 
which  it  forms  a  thin  fleshy 
expansion  ("cortex"),  and 
the  polypes  are  capable  of 
eomplete  retraction  within 
the  ocsnosarc.  The  soft  tis- 
sues are  also  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  true  sclerodermic 
secretions  in  the  form  of  cal- 
careous spionles  of  very  vari- 
ous shapes,  and  often  of  very  brilliant  colors,  which  are  in  many 
instances  so  characteristic  in  their  form  that  they  can  be  employed 
as  a  ground  of  generic  distinction.  The  spicules  {**  solerites  ")  are 
usually  buried  in  the  soft  tissues,  but  they  may  project  beyond  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  oosnosarc  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  integu- 
ment rough  and  sooriaceous  (Murteea),  The  sclerobasis  varies 
greatly  both  in  texture  and  form.  Sometimes  it  resembles  that  of 
the  AtUipathidm  in  being  corneous  and  unjointed,  but  its  surface 
Is  always  striate  or  grooved,  whereas  in  the  **  Black  Corals  "  it  is 
smooth  or  echinulate.  Its  form  is  usually  more  or  less  branched, 
dendroid,  or  minutely  arborescent  (as  in  Primnoa,  MurieeOf 
Oorgonia,  Leptogorgia,  Ac),  or  It  may  be  in  the  shape  of 
a  regularly  reticulate  flabelliform  expansion  (Rkipidogorgia), 
In  the  genus  /m  the  sclerobasis  is  branched  and  articulated, 
oomposed  of  alternating  calcareous  and  horny  joints,  and  hav- 


13. — Pennatulidss. 


Colony  of  VenHUum  ejfmtmtrium, 
Linn.,  of  the  natural  sise,  with 
the  polypes  protruded. 


and  densely  calcareous.  It  is  of  a  red  or  pink  color,  and  finely 
grooved  upon  iU  surface;  and  it  is  really  composed  of  fased 
spicules,  and  thus  differs  very  materially  fh>m  the  true  solera- 
dermic  corallum.  The  calcareous  axis  is  covered  with  a  bright 
red  oosnosaroal  crust  or  cortex,  whieh  is  studded  by  the  apertures 
for  the  polypes.  The  polypes  are  milk-white  in  color,  with  eight 
pinnately.fnnged  tentacles,  and  oompletely  retractile  within  the 
fleshy  bark.  The  polypes  are  further  placed  in  direct  commu- 
nication by  means  of  anastomosing  canals  channelled  out  of  the 
oosnosaro  and  filled  with  a  nutrient  fluid.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Lacase-Dnthiers  that  the  colonies  of  Oorallium  are  sometimes 
oomposed  of  male  polypes,  sometimes  of  female,  or  oocasionaQy 
all  the  polypes  of  some  branches  of  a  eolony  may  be  of  one  sex, 
and  all  the  polypes  of  other  branches  of  the  opposite  sex,  whilst 
in  some  instances  polypes  occur  which  are  hermaphrodite  and 
oombine  in  themselves  the  organs  of  both  sexes. 
Fam.  V.  HBLioPORiDji.^An  examination  of  the  living  ff^io- 
9ra  in  its  firesh  sUte  has  reoently  induced  Mr.  Mosely  to  found 


A,  Small  eolony  of  HeHoUln  megatioma,  M*Coy,  of  the  natural  i 
B,  Small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  same,  magnified,  ahov 
the  calicea  (a)  and  ooBnenchymal  tabnli  (b).    Cy  Vertical  aection  of 


Fi«. 


14. — Bed  Coral  {Corallium  rubrum),  of  the  natural  sise» 
and  a  portion  enlarged. 


ing  the  new  branches  produced  from  the  calcareous  nodes.  In 
MelUhma  and  Moptea,  again,  the  corallum  is  likewise  branched 
and  articulated;  but  the  joints  are  alternately  hard  and  soft; 
the  hard  joints  being  composed  of  fused  calcareous  spicules,  and 
the  flexible  joints  of  homy  matter  intermixed  with  calcareous 
spicules  and  connective  tissue,  whilst  the  new  branches  are  de- 
veloped fh>m  the  eomeous  segmente.  Lastly,  in  Red  Coral 
iOoralUum)  the  solerobasis  Is  lu^ointed,  more  or  less  branched. 


the  same,  enlarged,  showing  the  tebulate  coralUtes  and  the  tabulate 
tubes  of  the  ocBuenchyma, 

this  family  for  the  reception  of  the  existing  genus  Helutpora  and 
a  number  of  extinct  forms  previously  placed  amongst  the  TVifrv- 
lata.  In  Heliopora  there  existe  a  well-developed  sclerodermie 
corallum,  of  a  composite  nature,  and  composed  of  oorallitee 
united  by  ccsnenchyma.  The  corallites  are  tubular,  eroased 
regularly  by  well-developed  tabulss,  and  having  their  walls 
folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  variable  number 
(generally  twelve)  of  septel  laminm.  The  cmnenohyma  is  com- 
posed of  slender  tubes,  of  smaller  siie  than  the  truo  oorallitaa 
and  packed  closely  side  by  side.  The  ccsnenohymal  tubuli  are 
destitute  of  septa,  but,  like  the  corallites,  are  crossed  by  reg- 
ular transverse  tubulss.  The  sdorenchyma  is  not  oomposed 
of  fused  spicules,  as  in  Corallium  and  TubiporOf  but  of  flbro- 
crystalline  calcareous  tissue,  as  in  the  Zoantkaria  •eUrodtr' 
mata.  The  soft  parte  occupy  only  the  parte  of  the  eorallum 
above  the  uppermost  tebuls»,  and  therefore  only  a  sur&ee- 
layer  of  the  colony  is  actually  alive.  The  polypes  are  oobb- 
pletely  retractile,  with  pinnately-fringed  tenteoles,  which  are 
introverted  in  retraction.  There  are  also  eight  lolied  mesen- 
teries, but  these  in  no  way  correspond  with  the  septa,  the  latter 
being  twelve  in  number.  The  septa  are  thus  seen  to  be 
pseudo-septa,  and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  homologous 
with  the  septe  of  the  Zoantharia  •cUrod^rmatOn  The  omn- 
enchymal  tubes  are  occupied  by  sacs  lined  by  the  endo- 
derm,  which  are  closed  externally  but  oommunieate  freely 
with  the  somatic  cavities  of  the  polypes  by  means  of  trans- 
verse canals.  Mr.  Mosely  suggeste,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  sacs  lining  the  omnenobymal  tubes  are  really  of 
the  nature  of  aborted  polypes.  (A  similar  suggestion  was 
put  forth  by  the  present  writer  with  regard  to  the  coenenehy- 
mal  tubuli  of  Heliolitea  and  ite  allies,  upon  other  grounds. 
(  Tran§,  Roj^.  Soe,  Edin,,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  248.) 
The  investigations  and  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mosely  with  regard 
to  Heliopora  are  of  special  interest,  as  settling  the  true  position 
of  a  number  of  fossil  corals,  which  had  previously  been  placed 
in  the  Tabulate  division  of  the  Zoantharia  acleroflUnnaia,  but 
which  must  now  be  referred  to  the  il^cyonarto.  The  diaeovevy, 
also,  of  tebule  combined  with  a  genuine  sclerodermie  ooralluB 
in  an  undoubted  Alcgonarian  further  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
true  affinities  not  only  of  the  TahUaiu  generally,  but  also  of 
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ih»  JhifMo  ,*  wbilit  the  diaeovery  of  sepU  whieh  do  not  cor- 
mpond  with  the  meaentaries  of  the  linng  anim^  wUl  produce 
important  reraltfl  in  the  study  of  the  fossU  corals  chorally. 
Without  entering  into  any  of  these  queftions  here,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  but  that  the  extinct  genus  uelioliua  and  its  allies  are 
so  elosely  related  to  H^liopora  as  to  necessitate  their  being 

K*  leed  in  the  Alcjfonaria  as  members  of  the  family  Itelioporidm, 
the  genus  HeiioUut  there  is  a  well-developed  solerodermio 
•erallum,  the  eorallites  being  tubular,  regularly  tabulate,  and 
mally  with  weU-dereloped  septa,  whilst  the  ecenenohyma  is 
eemposed  of  tabulate,  geometric  tubuH,  smaQer  than  the  eoral- 
Btes  and  without  septa.  In  the  genus  Pkuwtopora  the  ooralhim 
ii  very  similar  to  toat  of  ff«lioUt49,  differing  ehieliy  in  the  faot 
that  the  ecsnenchyma  is  more  Tesicular,  and  the  tnbuli  are  not 
•»  distinct.  Fn^M>ra,  again,  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
llnmttopara^  its  chief  distinction  being  that  the  calioes  are  ezsert. 
LyeUia,  also,  is  closely  related  to  H«Uolit9:  PolytretnaeiB,  also, 
differs  from  Heliolite^  chiefly  in  its  granular  surface,  and  it  is 
hardly  separable  from  ffeliopora  except  by  the  fact  that  its 
septa  are  more  developed.  Finally,  there  are  various  extinct 
genera,  such  as  FUtvtnHtra,  OaUopora,  Ac,  which  have  very 
close  relationship  to  U9lioliU$f  though  they  are  destitute  of 
septa,  and  which  very  probably  will  have  to  be  ultimately  as- 
sociated in  the  same  group. 

With  regard  to  the  diMtribuJ^an  in  9pace  of  the  Aleifonariaf 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  very  widely  spread  over 
the  globe,  oocarring  in  all  seas  from  the  warmest  to  the 
ooldest,  and  at  almost  all  depths.  The  AUyonida  are  for 
the  most  part  inhabitants  of  shallow  water,  bat  the 
PtrntatuUdm  are  represented  op  to  almost  the  greatest 
deptlis  yet  sounded  by  the  dredge.  The  Oorgonf/da  are 
principally  shallow-water  forms,  and  attain  their  maximum 
of  development  in  the  seis  of  the  tropics,  aboundine  on 
coral-reefr,  to  the  beauty  of  which  they  greatly  contriBute. 
The  red  coral  of  'oommeroe  (Oorallium  ribmm)  is  a 
Mediterranean  si^ecies,  and  occurs  principally  at  depths  of 
from  5  to  6  fathoms,  though  extenoinff  its  range  up  to  120 
fiuhoms  or  more.  It  is  rery  laigely  sought  after,  and 
obtains  a  high  price  for  omamenUd  purposes.  The  "coral 
fishery  "  is  carried  on  by  means  of  machines  of  different 
construction,  which  are  dramed  over  the  sea-bottom,  and 
which  usually  injure  more  of  the  coral  than  they  actually 
bring  to  the  surface.  Hence  many  yaluable  coral-beds 
haye  been  completely  exhausted,  and  the  industry  has  no 
longer  the  importance  that  it  formerly  possessed.  The 
** Organ-pipe  corals"  (2\<^^pora)  are  confined  to  the  warm 
•eas  of  the  **  coral-reef  region ;"  and  the  genus  Hdiopora, 
the  only  liyins  representatiye  of  the  family  HeUoporidea, 
is  confined  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

As  regards  their  dUtnbudon  in  tune^  none  of  the  Ale^ 
Mvio,  except  the  HeliaporidoBf  can  be  said  to  be  known  with 
certainty  in  deposits  or  Palseoioic  age.  The  genus  iVotortr- 
fuloria  was  founded  by  M'Coy  for  the  receotion  of  a  Silu- 
rian fossil  which  he  oelieyed  to  be  alliea  to  the  liying 
Vvgulanay  but  it  appears  to  be  certainly  not  of  this  na- 
ture and  IS  probably  a  graptolite.  The  family  of  the 
HeUoporida  is  well  representea  in  the  Palseosoic  period ;  the 
genus  Udiolitea  being  Silurian  and  Devonian,  Propora  and 
LueUiaheiii^  Silurian,  and  Plasmopora  Silurian, and  doubt- 
foily  Deyonian.  If  Chllapora  anci  Fiatulipora  be  referred 
to  this  group,  then  we  may  also  consider  tnat  we  have  Car^ 
boniferous  and  Permian  representatiycs  of  it.  The  genus 
Pblytremads,  sgain,  is  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 
The  family  of  the  Oorgonida  is  not  known  to  be  represented 
with  certainty  earlier  than  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  two  genera 
(ifopfsa  and  WebsUaria)  being  found  in  the  London  clay. 
The  genos  CbraUium  has  been  doubtfully  quoted  from  the 
Upper  Oolites  and  Upper  Cretaceous,  and  undoubtedly 
ooouis  as  early  as  the  Miocene.  The  Miocene  deposits  haye 
also  yielded  species  of  Jsit,  Gorponia,  Oorgonella,  and  Me- 
Uikodo,  The  family  of  the  PemitUttUda  is  not  represented 
earlier  than  the  latest  Secondaij  or  the  earlier  Tertiary  de- 
posits. The  genus  Pawmaria  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Piso- 
iitic  Limestone  of  fWice,  whilst  OraaMana  (and  perhaps 
Virgularia)  is  found  in  the  Eocene.  The  Miocene  Tertiary 
has  also  yidded  species  of  Vvrgularia,  Qraphiulairia,  and 
OoBlograpMa,  The  family  of  the  Tubipwrida  has  not  been 
recognised  at  all  in  a  fossil  condition.  Lastlyi  the  past 
existence  of  the  Akyomda  has  onl^  been  recognised  with 
any  certain^  in  tRe  Pliocene  deposits,  the  Bed  and  White 
(ngs  haying  yielded  a  species  of  Akycmum, 

BfSLioeaiPST. — ^Amongst  the  more  important  works  and 
•smoirs  which  may  be  consulted  by  the  student  of  reoent  and 
fossil  corals  auy  be  mentioned  the  following : — Agassis,  Louis, 


ContribuHon§  lo  the  Nacitral  Hiatwry  of  ihe  United  State;  vols. 
iU.  and  iv.,  on  "Acalephs ;"  De  Blainville,  Manuel  d^AeUnoiogie 
et  de  Zooph^logy,  1S37;  Bronn,  Die  Zlaeeen  und  Ordnungem 
dee  Thierreieh'i  (Strahlenthiere),  vol.  ii.  parts  1-4,  1869^; 
Cuvier,  Bigne  Animal, 8d  ed.  vol.  iii.,  '^ Zoophytes;"  Dana,  Bern, 
of  Wilhe^e  Sxpl,  Exped.,  «  Zoophytes,"  1848;  also  Corale  and 
Coral  hlande,  1872 ;  Bd wards  and  Haime,  Hietoire  NaimrelU 
dee  Onralliairee,  ou  Polypee  proprement  diu,  1667-60;  also  by 
the  same^  "  Recherohes  sur  la  Structure  et  Classification  des 
Polypiers  recents  et  fossiles,"  in  Ann.  Se.  NaL,  1848-62;  Bhren- 
berg,  BeitrUge  eur  Phyeiologieeken  Zenntniee  der  CfortMenthiere 
im  AUgewteinenf  und  beeondere  dee  Bothen  Meeree,  BerL,  1834; 
Bllis,  Beeag  towarde  a  Natural  Hietory  of  the  Oorallinee,  <^., 
1766;  Ellis  and  Solander,  The  Natural  Hietory  of  many  Ourioue 
and  Uncommon  Zoophytee,  1766 ;  Gosse,  Aatinologia  BritannieOf 
A  Hietoru  of  the  Britieh  Seti-Anemenee  and  Madreporee,  1860 ; 
Greene,  Manual  of  the  Ooslenterata,  1661 ;  Johnston,  metory  nf 
Britieh  Zoophytee,  2d  ed.,  1847 ;  KSUiker,  leonee  Hietioloyicm, 
Ahth.  ii;  aie  Bindetubetana  der  Oalenteraten,  1866;  Lacase- 
Duthiers,  Hietoire  NatureUe  du  Oorail,  also  "  Developpement  del 
Coralliaires,"  in  Arehivee  de  ZooL  Exjaerimentaie,  1872-73  { 
Lamarck,  Hiet,  Nat,  dee  Animaux  eane  Vert.,  2d  ed.,  1836-30; 
Lamourouz,  JBxpoeition  Mithodique  dee  genree  de  Fordre  der  Pol^ 
ypieri,  1821 ;  also  Hietoire  dee  Polyniere /lexibUe,  1616 ;  Leuck- 
art,  Ueber  die  Morphelogie  der  wirbelloeen  Thiere,  1848;  Pour- 
tales,  **  Deep-Sea  Coral8,'^No.  4  of  the  Bluet.  Catalogue  of  the  Mue. 
of  Comp.  Zoology,  1871 ;  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Voyage  de  VAetro* 
lahe,  also  Vouage  de  rUranie  ;  Rapp,  Ueber  die  P<i4ypen  imAlU 
gemeinen  una  aie  Aetinien  inebeeondere,  1829.  There  are  also 
numerous  works  and  memoirs  not  above  referred  to  by  Alexander 
Agassis,  Louis  Agassis,  Allman,  AsbJSmsen,  Brandt,  Busch, 
Clans,  Cobbold,  Costa,  Dalyell,  Dana,  Darwin,  Duncan,  Fischer, 
B.  Forbes,  Frey  and  Leuckart,  Gosse,  Gray,  Haime^  HoUard, 
Johnston,  Leidy,  Lutken,  Michelin,  Milne-Bdwards,  Mobius, 
Mosdy,  Oersted,  Phillippi,  Pourtales,  Quatrefitges,  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  Bathke,  Rdtteken,  Bars,  Sohmarda,  Schneider,  Stimp- 
son,  Teale,  Verrill,  WUlemoes-Suhm,  Perceval  Wright,  Strethill 
Wright,  and  others. 

As  regards  Ooral-ree/e,  the  following  may  be  consulted : — 
Dana,  Corale  and  Coral  lelande,  1872,  and  « Zoophytes"  in 
Beport  of  WUhetTe  Bxpl.  Exped.,  1848 ;  Darwin,  On  the  JStrue- 
ture  and  DietHbution  of  Coral-Beef e,  1st  ed.  1842, 2d.  ed.  1874; 
Chamisso  and  Von  Kotsebue,  Entdeekunge-Beiee  in  die  SUdeee, 
1816 ;  Ehrenberg,  Ueber  die  Natur  and  Bildung  der  Corallen- 
ineeln  und  CorallenbUnke  im  Bothen  Meere,  Berlin,  1634;  also 
works  or  papers  by  Beechey,  Couthouy,  Flinders,  Foster,  Jukes^ 
Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Somper,'Ac. 

As  regards  the  Bugoea  and  Foeeil  Corale  generaUy>  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted: — Bronn,  Lethesa  Geognoetiea,  1861- 
1866 ;  De  Fromentel,  Introdwtion  a  Vitude  dee  Polypiere  Foe- 
eilee,  1868-61 ;  D'Orbigny,  Com  Elimentaire  de  Paliontologie, 
1849;  Duncan,  Britieh  Foeeil  Corale,  Supplement,  in  the  Mon- 
ographe  of  the  Palmontographieal  Society  (  Tertiary  and  Second- 
ory  Corale),  also  Beporte  of  the  Britieh  Aeeociation,  1868,  1869, 
1871;  Dybowski,  Monographic  der  Zoantharia  Selerodermata 
Bngoea  aue  der  Silurformation  Eetlande,  Ac,  1873 ;  Edwards 
and  Haime,  Hietoire  NatureUe  dee  Coralliairee,  1867-60,  also 
Britieh  Foeeil  Corale,  Monographe  of  the  PalmontographictU 
Society;  Geinits,  Orundriee  der  Vereteinerungekunde,  1846; 
Kunth,  BeitrUge  eur  Kenntniee  Foeeiler  KoraUen,  1870 ;  Miche- 
lin, Ineonographie  Zoophytologique,  1840-47 ;  Mfinster,  BeitrHge 
eur  Petrefaktenkunde,  1840 ;  Fictet,  Traiti  de  Paliontologie,  2d 
ed.,  1863;  Owen,  Palmontology,  2d  ed.,  1861;  Quenstedt,  Hand- 
bueh  der  Petrefaktenkunde;  Renss.  Die  Foeeilen  Polyparien  dee 
Wiener  Tertmr-beeken'e,  1847.  In  addition  to  the  above,  de- 
scriptions of  various  Rugose  or  other  fossil  corals  are  to  be 
found  in  palsBontologioal  and  geological  treatises,  such  as — 
Billings,  PalmoMoic  Foeeile  of  Canada,  voL  i.,  1661-66;  De 
Koninck,  Animaux  Foeeilee  du  Terrain  Carbonifhre  de  Belgique, 
1842-71;  Eichwald,  Lethma  Boeeiea,  1866;  Goldfuss,  Petre- 
fakten  Deutechlande,  1826-33 ;  flail,  Palmontology  of  New  York, 
1847,  Geology  of  loeea,  1868,  and  various  Beporte  on  the  State 
Cabinet;  Hisinger,  Lethesa  Sueciea,  1837;  Lonsdale  in  Siluria, 
and  Appendix  to  Muroh.,  Vem.,  and  Keys.,  Bueeia  in  Europe; 
M'Coy,  Britieh  Palmoaoic  Foeeile,  1861,  Contributione  to  Brttiek 
Palmontology,  1864 ;  J^nopeie  of  the  Carboniferoue  Foteile  of 
Ireland,  1844 ;  Mesk  and  Worthen,  Qeological  Survey  of  lUi" 
note,  1866-73 ;  Pander,  BeitrUge  eur  Qeognoeie  dee  Bueeiechen 
Beichee,  1830 ;  Philips,  Geology  of  Torkehire,  voL  ii.,  1836,  and 
Palmoeoic  Foeeile  of  Cornwall,  Deeon,  Ac,  1841 ;  Pordock,  Be- 
port  on  the  Geology  of  Londonderry,  Ac,  1843 ;  Rosmer,  Die 
Silurieche  Fauna  dee  WeetUchen  Tenneeeee,  1860 ;  Salter,  Cat- 
edogue  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Foeeile  in  the  Geologicai 
Mueeum  of  Catnbridge  Univereity,  1873 ;  Sowerby,  Mineral  Con- 
ehology,  1822,  Ac  in  addition  to  the  above  there  are  various 
works  and  memoirs,  wholly  or  in  part  occupied  with  lists  or 
descriptions  of  fossil  corals,  and  not  referred  to  in  the  foregoing^ 
by  Billings,  Bronn,  Castelnau,  Dale-Owen,  Dana,  De  Koninck, 
D'Orbiguy,  Duncan,  Dybowski,  Edwards  (Milne),  Eichwald, 
Fischer  von  Waldheim,  Fourt,  Fromentel,  Haime^  Hall,  Howse^ 
Keyserling,  King,  Kunth|  Kntorga,  Lamarck,  Lssueur,  Liad* 
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jtr8m,  Li]ui6,   LooBdala,    Ltidwig,    M'Coj,  Homo,  Morrii, 
mobolBon,  Phillips,  Reuss,  Ramer,  Rominger,  Safford,  Salter, 


fiohlotheim,  Sohmidt,  Sohweigger,  Steininger,  Thomfon  ( Jamei), 
Tornqaitt,  Verril,  Wahlenberg,  Whitfield,  Wright  (Dr.  Thomaa), 
Zaphrinesqae,  &o.  (h.  ▲.  ir.) 

iKDUBTBiAii  Uses  of  Corals.— Beyond  their  general 
utility  and  valae  as  sources  of  lime,  none  of  the  corals 
present  any  special  feature  of  industrial  importance,  ex- 
cept! na;  tlie  red  or  precious  coral  {OoralUum  rubnim)  of 
tlie  Mediterranean  Sea.  It,  however,  is  and  has  been 
from  remote  times  very  highly  prized  for  jewelrv,  personal 
ornamentation,  and  decorative  purposes  generally.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  a  great  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  coral  between  the  Mediterranean  and  India, 
where  it  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  substance  endowed  witJh 
mysterious  sacred  proi>ertieB.  It  is  remarked  by  Pliny 
that,  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Indian  demand,  die 
Oauls  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  the  ornamentation 
of  their  weapons  of  war  and  helmets ;  but  in  his  day,  so 
great  was  the  Eastern  demand,  that  it  was  very  rarely 
«cen  even  in  the  regions  which  produced  it  Amons  the 
Romans  branches  of  oonl  were  hung  around  children's 
necks  to  preserve  them  from  danger,  and  the  substance 
had  many  medicinal  virtues  attributed  to  it  A  belief  in 
its  potency  as  a  charm  continued  to  be  entertained  through- 
out medittval  times;  and  even  to  the  present  day  in  Italy 
it  is  worn  as  a  preservative  from  the  evil  eye,  and  by 
females  as  a  cure  for  sterility. 

The  precious  coral  is  found  widespread  on  the  borders 
and  around  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
beds  are  generally  from  2  to  10  miles  from  the  land,  and 
in  water  of  about  30  up  to  130  fathoms  deep ;  but  it  finds 
Its  most  favorable  conditions  in  80  fathoms  water.  The 
most  important  fisheries  extend  along  the  coasts  of  Tunis, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco ;  but  red  coral  is  also  obtained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  near  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Catalonia,  and  Provence. 
It  is  said  that  it  attains  greater  perfection  in  the  east  than 
in  the  south,  and  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  a  western  and 
never  in  a  northern  aspect  It  is  found  attached  to  rocks 
embedded  in  a  muddy  sea  bottom,  in  which  it  flourishes 
more  than  in  a  clear  or  sandy  bed.  In  color  it  varies 
through  all  shades  of  red,  from  a  deep  crimson  to  a  delicate 
rose  pink  or  flesh  color,  fine  tints  of  which  are  very  rare 
and  niffhly  prized.  It  is  also  sometimes  obtained  of  a 
milk  wnite  color. 

^  From  the  Middle  Ages  downwards  the  securing  of  the 
right  to  the  coral  fisheries  on  the  African  coasts  was  an 
object  of  considerable  rivalry  among  the  Mediterranean 
communities  of  Europe.  Previous  to  the  16th  century 
the^  were  controlled  hj  the  Italian  republics.  For  a  short 
penod  the  Tunisian  fisheries  were  secured  by  Cliarles  V. 
to  Spain ;  but  the  monopNol  v  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  held  the  right  till  the  Revolutionary  Qov- 
emment  in  1793  threw  the  trade  open.  For  a  short  period 
(about  1806)  the  British  Government  controlled  the  fish- 
eries, and  now  they  are  again  in  the  hands  of  French 
authorities.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  much  of 
the  coral  trade  centred  in  Marseilles ;  but  since  that  period, 
both  the  procuring  of  the  raw  material  and  the  working 
of  it  up  into  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used  have 
become  peculiarly  Italian  industries,  centring  laraely  in 
Naples,  Kome,  and  Genoa.  Although  foreign  crafu  have 
to  pay  heavy  dues  for  the  right  to  fish  on  the  Algerian 
<XMSt8,  the  great  majority  of  the  vessels  and  crews  belong 
to  Torre  del  Greco.  Two  classes  of  boats  engage  in  the 
pursuit, — a  large  size  of  from  12  to  14  tons,  manned  bv 
ten  or  twelve  hands,  and  a  small  size  of  3  or  4  tons,  with 
a  crew  of  five  or  six.  The  lai]ro  boats,  dredging  from 
March  to  October,  collect  from  650  to  860  lbs.  of  coral, 
and  the  small,  working  throughout  the  year,  collect  from 
890  to  600  lbs.  The  Algerian  reefs  are  divided  into  ten 
portions,  of  which  only  one  is  fished  annually, — ^ten  years 
being  considered  sufficient  for  the  proper  growth  of  the 
«oral.  No  reliable  estimates  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
«oral  obtained  annual  1;^  exist;  but  in  1873  the  Algerian 
^heries  alone,  employing  811  vessels,  manned  by  3150 
•ailois,  yielded  raw  coral  valued  at  £113,000. 

I'he^  range  of  value  of  the  various  qualities  of  coral, 
according^  to  color  and  size,  is  exceedingly  wide,  and  not- 
withstanding the  steadv  Oriental  demand  its  price  is  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  fiuctuations  of  fashion.  While 
ihe  price  of  the  finest  tints  of  rose  pink  may  range  from 


£80  to  £120  per  oz.,  ordinary  red-colored  small  pieces  sell 
for  about  £2  per  oz.,  and  the  small  fragments  called  eoOittt, 
used  for  children's  necklaces,  cost  aboat  6s.  per  oz.  In 
China  lai^i^  spheres  of  good  colored  coral  command  high 
prices,  being  m  great  requisition  for  the  button  of  offios 
worn  by  the  mandarins.  It  also  finds  a  ready  market 
throughout  India  and  in  Central  Asia;  and  with  the 
negroes  of  Central  Africa  and  of  America  it  is  a  finvorita 
ornamental  substance. 

CORABl,  Thomas  (1668-1761),  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, began  life  as  a  seaman,  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
merchant  captain.  He  settled  at  Taunton,  Msssarhosetts, 
for  several  years  engaging  there  in  fiurming  and  boat-build- 
injg.  and  in  1703  retumea  to  England.  His  acquaintance 
witn  the  destitute  Esst  End  of  liondon,  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  children  there,  inspired  him  with  the  idea 
of  providing  a  refuge  for  such  of  them  as  had  no  legal  pro- 
tector ;  and  after  seventeen  years  of  unwearied  exertion^  he 
obtained  in  1739  a  rojsl  charter  authorizing  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  his  hospital  for  foundling  infants.  It  was  opened 
in  Hatton  Garden,  on  17th  October,  1740,  with  twenty  in- 
mates. For  fifteen  years  it  was  supported  bpr  voluntary 
contributions;  bat  in  1766  it  was  enuowed  with  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £10,000  for  the  support  of  all  that  might 
be  sent  to  it.  Children  were  brouf^ht,  however,  in  such 
numbers,  and  so  few  (not  one-third,  it  is  said)  sarvived  in- 
fancy, that  the  grant  was  stopped,  and  the  charity,  which 
had  been  removed  to  Guildfora  Street,  was  from  tnat  time 
only  administered  under  careful  restrictions.  Coram's  later 
years  were  spent  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  settlement 
of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  his  name  is  honorably 
connected  with  various  other  charities.  In  carrying  out 
his  philanthropic  schemes  he  spent  nearly  all  his  privats 
means;  and  an  annuity  of  £170  was  raised  for  him  by 
public  subscription. 

CORAY,  ADAMANTnrs  (1748-1833),  a  Greek  scholar, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Smyrna.  His  grand&ther, 
Professor  Rysius,  had  left  a  library  to  whoever  of  his  grand- 
sons should  distinguish  himself  most  at  school  in  the  study 
of  ancient  Greek.  Adamantius  won  the  prize,  and  a  strong 
interest  in  literature  was  thence  awakened  in  him.  For  a 
time,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  commerce,  carrying 
on  the  management  of  his  father's  business  afiaira  in  Am- 
sterdam. But  in  1779  his  father's  warehouse  in  Smyrna 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  Coray  was  left  free  to  follow  his 
tastes.  Two  or  three  years  after  he  removed  to  Montpel- 
lier,  where  he  remained  for  six  years,  studying  medicue^ 
and  supporting  himself  bv  translating  G^erman  and  Eng- 
lish medical  works  into  t^reuch.  In  1788  he  settled  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  forty-five  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five. 

Coray't  chief  works  are  his  editions  of  Greek  aathon  con- 
tained in  his  Bibliothiqu4  kellinique  and  his  wmpcpyA;  and  bis 
editions  of  the  Ckaraetert  of  Theophrastos,  of  the  De  Alt%, 
Aquu,  €t  Looii  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  the  ^ikiopiea  of  Heli- 
odorus,  elaborately  annotated.  See  /Sc^  'kUtuarriw  ILop^  (Pvis, 
1833);  and  'Atrdb^urfui  crt^roAwr  'ASofiayriov  Kopa^  (Atbeni^ 
1839). 

(X)RBEIL,  a  town  of  France  at  the  head  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Essonne  with  the  Seine,  about  18 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Paris.  A  bridge  across  the  larger  river 
unites  the  main  part  of  the  town  with  a  suburb  on  the 
other  side,  and  a  continuous  line  of  houses  leads  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Eesonnes.  The  church  of  St.  Spire  was  rebuilt  in 
the  15th  century;  St.  Jean-en-risle  belonged  to  the  Tem- 
plars, and  dates  from  the  13th ;  and  the  com-maiket  wss 
erected  in  1780  by  Viel.  The  industrial  establishments  in 
the  town  and  neighborhood  include  more  than  forty  floar- 
mills,  and  several  print-works,  cotton-factories,  ana  paper- 
mills. 

From  the  10th  to  the  12th  oentury  Corbeil  was  the  ehief  tova 
of  a  powerful  oonntship ;  and  it  oontianed  for  a  long  time  to  be 
an  important  military  post  in  eonneetion  with  the  oommissariat 
of  Paris.  Of  the  nnmerous  sieges  to  whloh  It  has  been  exposed, 
the  most  important  are  those  by  the  duke  of  Borgtmdy  in  141^ 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1562,  and  by  Alexander  Faraese  in  15M* 
The  population  of  Corbeil  proper  in  1872  was  6016,  and  that  of 
Essonnes,  661. 

CORCYRA.    See  Corfu. 

CORDAY  lyARMANS,  Maris-Akks-Charlott^ 
bom  in  17d8,  at  St.  Satumin  near  S^es  in  Nonnandy,  w« 
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tecended  from  a  noble  family,  and  numbered  amoiu^  ber 
meertora  the  dramatist  GomeiUe.  She  was  educated  in  a 
Moyent,  and  then  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt  at  Caen.  Here 
•be  saw  hardlj  anj  one  but  her  relative,  and  passed  her 
lonely  hours  in  reading  the  works  of  the  phUotopha,  espe- 
ciallj  Voltaire  and  the  Abbtf  Raynal.  Another  of  her 
fitTorite  authors  was  Plutarch,  from  whose  pafles  she  doubt- 
less imbibed  the  idea  of  classic  heroism  and  civic  virtue 
which  prompted  the  act  that  has  made  her  name  famous. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  she  began  to  study  cur* 
rent  politics,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  papers 


by  the  uarty  afterwards  known  as  the  Gironoins. 
On  the  downfall  of  this  l>arty,  on  May  31, 1793,  many  of 
the  leaders  took  refuge  in  Normandy,  and  proposed  to 
make  Gaen  the  headquarters  of  an  army  of  volunteers,  at 
the  head  of  whom  Wimpfenn,  the  commandant  of  Cher- 
bourg, was  to  have  maivhed  upon  Paris.    Charlotte  at- 
tended their  meetings^  and  heard  them  speak ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  she  saw  any  of  them  privately, 
till  the  day  when  she  went  to  ask  for  introductions  to 
fricods  of  theirs  in  Paris.    She  oaw  that  their  efforts  in 
Normandy  were  doomed  to  fail.    She  had  heard  of  Marat 
ss  a  tyrant  and  the  chief  agent  in  their  overthrow,  and  she 
bad  conoeiyed  the  idea  of  going  alone  to  Paris  and  assassi- 
nating him,— doubtless  thinking  that  this  would  break  up 
the  party  of  the  Terrorists  and  be  the  signal  of  a  counter- 
revolution.   Apparently  she  had  thought  of  ^oing  to  Paris 
in  April,  before  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  A>r  she  had  then 
procured  a  passport  which  she  used  in  July.    It  contained 
the  usaal  description  of  the  bearer,  and  ran  thus :  **  Laissez 
pMser  la  dtoyenne  Marie,  <Sbc.,  Corday,  agfe  de  24  ans, 
taille  de  6  pieds  1  pouce,  cheveuz  et  sourcils  chlUains,  yeux 
sris,  front  ^lev^  nes  Iouk,  bouche  moyenne,  menton  rond 
Kmrchn,  visage  ovale."    Arrived  in  Paris  she  first  attended 
to  some  business  for  a  friend  at  Gaen,  and  then  the  wrote  to 
Marat : — ''  Citisen,  I  have  just  arrived  from  Caec.    Your 
love  for  your  native  place  doubtless  makes  you  desirous  of 
learning  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  that  part  of  the 
republic.    I  shall  call  at  jrour  residence  in  about  an  hour; 
have  the  goodness  to  receive  me,  and  to  give  me  a  brief  in- 
terview.   I  will  put  you  in  a  condition  to  render  great  ser- 
vice to  France."    On  calling  she  was  refused  admittance, 
and  wrote  again,  promising  to  reveal  important  secrets,  and 
i^ppealing  to  Marat's  sympathy  on  the  ground  that  she  her- 
9eu  was  persecutod  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  She  was 
■gain  rdbsed  an  audience,  and  it  was  only  when  she  called 
a  third  time  (July  15)  that  Marat,  hearing  her  voice  in  the 
antechamber,  consented  to  see  her.    He  lav  in  a  bathing 
tub,  wrapped  in  towels,  for  he  was  suffering  uom  a  horrible 
disease  which  had  almost  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  putre- 
fiiction.    Our  only  source  of  information  as  to  what  followed 
is  Charlotte^B  own  confession.     She  spoke  to  Marat  of 
what  was  passing  at  Gaen,  and  his  only  comment  on  her 
narrative  was  that  all  the  men  she  had  mentioned  should 
be  gnillotined  in  a  few  days.    As  he  spoke  she  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  dinner  knife  (which  she  bad  bought  the  day 
before  for  two  francs)  and  plunged  it  into  his  left  side.    It 
pierced  the  lung  and  the  aorta.    He  cried  out.  **A  nun,  ma 
ikin  amUf*  and  expired.    Two  women  rusheu  in,  and  pre- 
vented Charlotte  from  escaping.    A  crowd  collected  round 
the  boose,  and  it  was  with  difSculty  that  she  was  escorted 
to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.    On  bung  brought  before  the 
Bevolutionaiy  Tribunal  she  gloried  in  her  act,  and  when 
the  indictment  against  her  was  read,  and  the  president 
asked  her  what  she  had  to  say  in  reply,  her  answer  was, 
**  Nothing,  except  that  I  have  succeeded."    Her  advocate, 
Chavean  Lagarde,  put  forward  the  plea  of  insanity,  but  of 
course  he  could  not  sustain  it    She  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  calmly  thanked  her  counsel  for  his  efforts  on  her  be- 
half, adding,  however,  that  the  only  defence  worthy  of  her 
was  an  avowal  of  the  act    She  was  then  conducted  to  the 
GoDcieiigerie,  where  at  her  own  desire  her  portrait  (now  in 
the  moseum  of  Versailles)  was  painted  by  the  artist  Hauer. 
She  preserved  her  perfect  calmness  to  the  last.  ^  There  was 
a  momentary  shudder  when  she  saw  the  guillotine,  but  she 
recovered  immediately,  and  placed  herself  in  position  un- 
der the  fatal  blade  without  assistance  from  anv  one.    The 
knife  fell,  and  one  of  the  execntionen  held  np  ner  head  by 
the  hair,  and  had  the  brutality  to  strike  it  with  his  fist 
Many  believed  they  saw  the  dead  free  blush,— probably  an 
cfiect  of  the  red  stormy  sunset    It  was  the  Ivth  of  July, 
1793.    It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  character  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  we  know  so  little  of  her;  but  there  was  in  it 


mnch  that  was  noble  and  exalted.  Her  mind  had  been 
formed  by  her  studies  on  a  pagan  type.  To  Barbaronx 
and  the  Girondins  of  Caen,  she  wrote  mm  her  prison,  an- 
ticipating happiness  "  with  Brutus  in  the  Elysian  Fields  ** 
after  her  death,  and  with  this  letter  she  sent  a  simple  lov- 
ing farewell  to  her  fiither,  revealing  a  tender  side  to  her 
character  that  otherwise  we  could  hardly  have  looked  for 
in  such  a  woman. 

Bvery  writer  on  the  Rerolation  has  dwelt  at  more  or  less 
length  on  Charlotte  Corday.  Many  of  the  ourrent  venions  of 
her  life  are  very  inoorreot  and  even  abturd.  Of  biographies 
we  may  mention  that  of  Conet  do  GironviUe,  publiabed  in  1796, 
that  of  Alphonse  Bsqairos  which  attempts  a  defence  of  Marat^ 
and  Adolpbe  Haard^t  Mimotre§  9ur  Charlotte  Corday,  1866. 
Her  letters  and  her  address  to  the  French  people  were  printed 
at  Caen  in  1863  under  the  title  of  CBuvre*  poUHquee  de  Char- 
UtU  Corday,  Lamartine  in  bis  Hietoire  dee  Oirondine  has  att 
eloqaent  eoloffy,  which  ends  by  styling  her  *'  Vange  de  Vanae- 
eifuOion"  She  has  even  less  appropriately  -been  called  the 
**  Jeanne  tTAre  de  la  Rivolutionr 

GOBDELIEBS,  the  name  given  to  the  Franciscans  in 
France,  from  the  cords  which  they  wore  round  their  waists  ; 
and  also  the  name  of  a  notorious  club  of  the  time  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  so  called  because  it  met  in  a  Francis* 
can  chapel.  Early  in  1790  this  club  was  thoroughly  or- 
ganised under  the  presidency  of  Danton.  Among  its  other 
members  were  Marat  and  Gamille  Desmoulins,  and  th» 
latter  edited  a  paper  expressing  its  views,  under  the  name 
of  Le  Vieux  Ooradier, 

C0RDEBIU8,  the  Latinised  form  of  name  used  br 
Mathurin  Gobdier  (1478-1564),  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  OoUoquia,  a  native  of  Normandv.  He  possessed 
special  tact  and  likinff  for  teaching  children,  and  taught 
first  at  Pari^  where  (klvin  was  among  his  scholars,  and, 
after  a  numoer  of  changes,  finally  at  Geneva.  He  wrote 
several  books  for  children ;  the  most  fiunous  is  his  OMfh 
quia,  which  has  passed  through  innumerable  editions,  bein|^ 
used  in  schools  for  three  centuries  after  his  time. 

He  also  wrote  Ptineipia  LoHtM  Loquendi  Seribendique,  §eUet9^ 
ex  ^ietolie  Oieeronie/    De   CorrvpH  Sermomte  apitd   Oallot 


EmendatioiM  et  Latini  Loqumdi  BatUmoi  De  QuamHtate  J^l- 
ktbarum  /  Uoneion^e  Saorm  OmUim  ;  Semoniraneee  et  exkortaiio9» 
au  roi  et  aux  grande  de  eon  rogawwM  (Qeoeva,  1561). 

GOBDGVA  (Latin,  Oorduba;  French,  Oordoue),  a  dtf 
of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name  in  Anda- 
lusia, is  situated  on  tne  southern  declivity  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  75  milea 
north-east  of  Seville,  and  not  far  from  one  of  the  junctions 
on  the  railway  system  of  Spain.  Its  walls,  erected  on  Bo- 
man  foundations,  and  principally  Moorish  in  their  super- 
structure, enclose  a  very  large  area ;  but  much  of  the  space 
is  occupied  b^  garden-ground  cleared  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  buildinss.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  so 
narrow  and  crooked  that  it  would  be  much  more  descrip- 
tive to  speak  of  them  as  lanes ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  Plasa  Ma^or,  the  houses  are  greatly  dilapi- 
dated. As  every  building,  however,  is  prorasely  covered 
with  whitewash,  there  is  little  difierence  on  the  surface  be- 
tween the  oldest  and  the  most  modem  specimens.  The 
southern  suburb  communicates  with  the  town  hy  means  of 
a  bridge  of  sixteen  arches  across  the  river,  exhibiting  the 
usual  combination  of  Boman  and  Moorisn  masonry,  and 
dominated  at  the  one  end  bv  an  elevated  statue  of  the 
patron  saint,  St  Baphael,  whose  effigy  is  to  be  seen  in 
various  other  quarters  of  the  dty.  The  most  important 
of  the  public  buildines  are  the  cathedral,  the  old  monastie 
establishments,  the  churches,  the  bishof^s  palace,  the  Iv* 
cenm,  the  city  hall,  tlie  hospitals,  and  the  colleges.  The 
old  royal  palace  (Alcazar)  is  m  ruins,— ^nly  one  wmg  being 
sufficiently  entire  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  prison.  The 
cathedral,  which  throws  all  the  other  churches  into  insig- 
nificance, was  ori^nally  built  as  a  mosque  by  Abderrahmaa 
I.  on  the  site,  it  is  believed,  of  a  Boman  temple.  The  ex* 
terior,  with  tne  straight  lines  of  its  square  buttress  towen^ 
has  a  heavy  and  somewhat  ungainly  appearance ;  but  the 
interior  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Moorish 
architecture  in  Europe.  Passing  through  a  grand  courts 
yard  about  500  feet  in  length,  shady  with  palm,  and  cy- 
press, and  orange-trees,  and  fresh  with  the  full  flow  of 
fountains^  the  visitor  enters  a  magnificent  and  bewildering 
labyrinth  of  pillars.  Porphyry  and  jasper  and  marbles  of 
many  a  tint  are  boldly  combined  in  a  matchless  mosaio. 
Part  have  come  from  the  spoils  of  Ntmes  or  Narbonne 
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{Mui  from  SeTille  or  Tarragona,  some  from  the  older  niins 
of  Carthage,  and  others  as  a  present  to  Abderrahman 
from  Leo  of  Bjzantium.  Of  different  heights,  they  have 
been  adjusted  to  their  present  standani  of  12  feet  by  being 
either  sunk  into  the  soil  or  lengthened  by  the  addition 
of  Corinthian  capitals.  Twelve  hundred  was  the  number 
of  the  columns  in  the  original  building ;  but  many  have 
been  destroyed,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  less  than 
700  remain.  They  divide  the  area  of  the  building,  which 
measures  395  feet  from  east  to  west  by  356  feet  from 
oorth  to  south,  longitudinally  into  nineteen  and  trans- 
versely into  twenty-nine  aisles — each  row  supporting  a  tier 
of  open  Moorish  arches,  which  in  its  turn  gives  the  basis 
for  a  second  pier  with  its  pillars  restine  on  the  keystones 
of  the  tier  beneath.  The  full  height  of  the  ceiling  is  thus 
about  35  feet.  The  Moorish  character  of  the  building  was 
unfortunately  impaired  in  the  16th  century  by  the  forma- 
tion in  the  interior  of  a  erucero  or  high  altar  and  choir,  in 
the  Roman  style,  by  the  addition  of  numerous  chapels  along 
tlio  sides  of  the  vast  quadrangle,  and  by  the  erection  of  a 
modem  tower  in  room  of  the  old  mueszin.  The  crueero  in 
itself  is  no  disgrace  to  the  architect  Herman  Ruiz,  but  every 
lover  of  art  must  sympathize  with  the  rebuke  administered 
by  Charles  V.  to  the  cathedral  authorities:  ''You  have 
built  here  what  could  have  been  built  as  well  anywhere 
else;  and  you  have  destroyed  what  was  unique  in  the 
world."  Magnificent,  inde^,  as  the  cathedral  still  is,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  realize  what  the  mosque  must  have 
been  when  the  worsliippers  thronged  through  its  nineteen 
gateways  of  bronze,  and  its  4700  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed 
oil,  shed  at  once  light  and  fragrance  through  its  brilliant 


Plan  of  Cordova. 
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aisles.  Of  the  exquisite  elaboration  bestowed  on  the  more 
sacred  portions  abundant  proof  is  afforded  by  the  small 
heptagonal  chapel  of  the  Mihrab,  roofed  with  a  single 
ahell-Bke  block  of  snow-white  marble,  and  inlaid  with 
Byzantine  mosaics  of  glass  and  gold. 

Cordova  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Moore  for  its 
silveremiths,  who  are  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Damascus;  and  it  exported  a  peculiar  kind  of  leather 
which  took  its  name  from  the  city,  whence  we  have  still 
the  word  "oordwainer."  These  industries,  however,  dis- 
appeared with  the  race  that  introduced  them.  In  modem 
time^  especially  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Cadiz 
and  Seville,  its  industry  has  developed  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  flax,  linen,  silk,  and  woollens  are  now  manu- 
&ctnred.    Population,  42,000. 

Cordaba,  probably  of  Carthaginian  origin,  was  oooapied  by 
Marons  Maroellui  in  152  b.  o.,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
iha  first  Roman  eolony  in  Spain.    From  the  large  number  of 


men  of  noble  rank  among  the  colonists,  the  eity  obtained  ths 
title  of  Patricia;  and  to  this  day  the  Cordoveie  pride  thes- 
selves  on  the  purity  and  antiqaity  of  their  deaoent.  The  eitj 
was  the  osnal  residence  of  the  prootor  of  the  province  of  Bctiei, 
and  the  scat  of  one  of  the  foar  provinoial  assises.  In  the  waa 
between  Cassar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey,  Cordnba  espoosed  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  After  the  battle  of  Mnnda,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Csssar,  who  avenged  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance  by 
putting  20,000  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Stn^  It  still  ranked  as  the  largest  city  of  Spain.  Under  the 
Goths  Cordnba  maintained  its  importance :  and  ia  the  penon 
of  Hoslus,  Its  bishop,  it  fumishea  a  president  for  the  uranell 
of  Nice.  Under  th^  Moors  it  was  at  first  an  apanage  of  the 
caliphate  of  Damascus,  but  it  soon  became  the  capital  of  the 
Moorish  dominions  in  Spain.  At  the  death  of  Abderrahman, 
it  is  said,  perhaps  with  Arabic  exaggeration,  to  have  contained 
within  iU  walls  200,000  houses,  600  mosques,  900  baths,  and 
numerous  public  libraries ;  whilst  on  the  bank  of  the  Gaadal- 
quivir,  under  the  power  of  that  monarch,  there  were"  eight 
cities,  300  towns,  and  12,000  populous  villages.  In  the  be|^- 
ning  of  the  13th  century  the  Moorish  empire  became  dismesi- 
bered,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  St  Ferdinand  of  Castile  ia 
1236.  Since  that  period  Cordova  has  gradually  declined;  aad 
in  modem  times  it  has  never  recovered  the  assault  of  the  Fresob 
under  Dupont  in  1808,  who  stormed  and  afterwards  pillaged 
the  town.  In  the  Roman  period  Cordova  was  the  birthplaee 
of  Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas ;  and  in  modem  times  it  nnmben 
among  its  celebrities  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Juan  de  Mena» 
Ambrosio  Morales,  Cespedes  the  painter,  and  Luis  de  Gongora. 
It  also  gives  its  name  to  the  famous  captain  Gonxalo  de  CordoTs. 

CORDOVA,  or  Ck>RDOBA,  the  chief  town  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Arj^entine  Republic,  246  miles  bj 
rail  from  Rosario,  in  Sr  24'  S.  lat  and  64^'  9^"  W.  long. 
It  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  tl^e  country,  and  occnpies 
the  bottom  of  a  considerable  depression  to  the  south 
of  the  River  Primero.  The  streets,  which  cut  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  for  the  most  part  unpaved, 
but  are  furnished  with  side  paths  of  brick ;  and  the 
houses  are  almost  all  of  one  story.  The  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter,  built  by  the  Italian  Jesuit  Primoli,  ranb 
among  the  finest  churches  in  South  America,  thoofh 
the  interior  hardiv  corresponds  to  the  promise  of  the 
outside ;  and  the  cnurch  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cato- 
lina  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  educational  msti- 
tutions  are  of  great  and  incressing  importance,  in- 
cluding a  university  established  in  the  Colegio  Ssa 
Carlos,  or  old  Jesuit  monastery,  which  was  built  bj 
the  same  architect  as  the  cathedral ;  an  eodesisstical 
seminary,  supported  by  the  Government;  a  natioosl 
observatory,  instituted  in  1871 ;  and  an  academy  of 
sciences.  The  eabildo  or  Government-house  (adorned 
with  a  pillared  portico),  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  several  convents  complete  the  list  of  the 
public  edifices.  The  population  in  1869  numbered 
about  28,500,  consisting  of  half-breeds  of  various  de- 
pees,  with  a  considerable  predominance  of  the  Span- 
ish type.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Bonrio 
in  1870,  the  trade  of  the  city,  always  of  some  imijon- 
ance,  has  begun  to  develop.  The  exports  are  mainlj 
hides  and  wool,  and  the  imports  miscellaneous  manu- 
factures. Cordova  was  founded  by  Cabrera  in  1573, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tuooman  bj 
Philip  v.;  its  main  importance  arose  from  its  being 
the  centre  of  the  Jenuit  missions  of  South  Americs 
and  the  principal  seat  of  learning  on  the  conlinenL 
The  revolutionary  wars  for  a  time  destroyed  its  pros- 
perity ;  but  latterly  it  has  much  recovered.  In  1871 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  national  exhibition. 

CORDOVA,  a  town  of  Mexico  with  about  6500  in- 
habitants, in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  57  miles 
inland  from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  district  near  the  volcano  of  Orizava,  and  trsdes 
in  tobacco,  cofiTee,  sugar,  and  cotton.  Its  streets  are  well 
paved  and  regularly  laid  out;  the  most  of  its  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  and  the  cathedral,  which  occupies  one  side 
of  a  large  central  square,  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  a  highl/ 
ornamented  interior.  The  neighborhood  abounds  in  an- 
tiquarian remainfl,  and  at  Amatlan  de  los  Reyes  especially 
there  are  traces  of  a  temple  and  a  cave,  with'fragmenti  ot 
carving  and  pottery. 

COREA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  greater  part  of 
which  occupies  a  peninsula  stretching  south  from  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N 
by  the  elevated  plains  of  Manchuria,  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
S.  by  the  strait  to  which  it  gives  itf>  name,  and  W.  by  the 
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Tdlov  8m,  and  extends  from  about  Si*"  to  42<' 25^  K.  lat, 
and  from  124"*  86^  to  12I0P  50^  £.  long.  The  natives  assert 
that  it  has  a  length  of  3000  Ijs,  or  abont  1000  English 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  1300  Ijs,  or  about  460  miles;  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  and  the  total  area  is 
probablj  a  little  more  than  79,400  square  miles,  or  abont 
2i  times  the  siae  of  Scotland. 

The  eastern  coast  trends  sonth-west  from  the  confines  of 
Russian  Manchuria  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  39th  par- 
allel of  latitude,  and  then,  dianging  its  direction  to  the 
south-east,  it  forms  an  extensive  gul(  named  Broushton 
Bay  in  honor  of  a  navigator  of  the  18th  century.  With 
this  exception  it  presents  no  remarkable  irr^^larity  of 
line;  but  even  such  superficial  surve;^8  as  have  already 
been  effected  show  that  it  affords  a  considerable  number  of 
bays  and  harbors.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  Lazaref, 
Pinsai,  and  Chosan.  The  first,  called  Virginia  Bay  on 
the  French  mans,  is  situated  in  39**  25^  N.  lat.,  has  an 
area  of  about  86  squaro  miles,  is  well  protected,  and 
iurniahes  excellent  anchorinff  ffround.  The  second  in 
S^  36^  is  comparatively  small,  out  completely  nlieltered 
by  a  conical  island,  llie  third  in  35^  2^  is  large  enough 
lo  shelter  merohant  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  even  ships 
dt  war  below  the  rank  of  frigates.  Throushout  its  whole 
extent  luis  eastern  shore  presents  mainly  a  succession 
of  steep  but  not  very  lofty  cli&,  sinkiuff  at  intervals 
into  irregular  dunes,  or  into  stretches  of  almost  level 
sand.  The  south  and  west  coasts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  much  more  varied  with  inlet  and  promontorjr, 
cMuarjr  and  peninsula;  and  the  neighboring  sea  is 
occupied  by  a  multitude  of  islands  and  rocks.  Of 
these  islands  the  lamst  is  Quelpart  with  a  length  of 
46  miles  and  a  breadth  of  about  20 ;  out  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  navigator  is  the  Port  Hamilton  group, 
on  account  of  the  excellent  harbor  to  which  it  partly 
owes  its  name. 

Ifowitotns. — Corea  is  eminently  a  mountainous 
country,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  is 
compared  by  a  French  missionary  to  that  of  the  sea 
nnder  a  strong  gale.  The  principal  range  winds 
through  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south.  From 
tho  northern  frontier,  till  it  reaches  87^  of  north  lati- 
tode,  it  keeps  pretty  close  to  the  eastern  coast;  but 
from  that  point  it  trends  westward,  and  runs  obliquely 
acroas  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country,  leaving 
the  contour  of  the  coast  to  be  defined  by  a  subordinate 
range.  Of  individual  summits  the  highest  known  to 
Ekiropeans  are  Hien-fnng  and  Tao-kwang  in  the  Pepi 
Bhan  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  Broughton  Bay ;  and 
these  attain  no  greater  elevation  than  8114  and  6310 
iBei  respectivelv.  Another  of  special  mark,  called 
Scdlovaya  or  the  Saddle,  by  the  Bussian  navigators, 
is  situated  in  38''  10^  80^^  N.  lat.  The  country  to  the 
west  of  the  main  ridge  is  occupied  by  irregular  spnrs ; 
and  throughout  its  whole  extent  there  is  no  district 
that  can  properly  be  described  as  a  plain. 

JStwrt.— Cbrea  is  well  furnishea  with  rivers  and 
atreams.  In  the  north  the  boundary  line  is  mainly 
marked  by  two  of  considerable  size,  the  Ya-lu-kiang 
and  the  Mi-kiang.  The  former,  known  to  tlie 
Chinese  as  the  Aye-kiang,  and  to  the  Coreans  as  Am- 
no-kang,  or  the  river  of  the  Green  Duck,  receives 
numerous  affluents  in  the  early  part  of  its  course, 
flows  first  north-west  and  then  south-west,  and  falls 
into  the  Yellow  Sea  by  three  distinct  mouths.  Its  most 
important  tributary,  the  Tong-kia-ula.  comes  from  the 
81ian-alin  Mountains  in  Manchuria,  ana  forms  its  junction 
about  40''  5(y  N.  lat  The  Mi-kiang,  called  by  the  Coreans 
Tu-man-kang,  has  a  very  much  snorter  course  than  the 
Ya-lu-kiang,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  its  tributaries,  it 
attains  no  mean  proportions  before  it  reaches  the  eastern 
sea  in  42*  19'  6^'  N.  lat  and  130«  38'  61''  E.  Ions,  At  its 
mouth  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  at  Hung-chung  300 
ytfds,  with  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  in  the  middle.  Its 
current  is  about  1^  knots  an  hour.  Of  the  numerous 
streams  that  find  their  way  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  none 
require  special  mention  till  we  come  to  the  Nak-ton^-kan^ 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  main  chain,^  and 
after  flowing  almost  directly  south,  reaches  the  strait  of 
Corea  in  34^60'  N.  lat  Amons  those  of  the  western  coast 
three  at  least  are  of  considerable  magnitude — the  Keum- 
kang,  the  Hang-kang,  on  which  Seoul,  the  capital  of  the 


kingdom,  is  situated,  and  the  Tu-tang^kang,  which  flows 
past  the  city  of  Pieng-iang. 

ClimaU  a$id  Agneuihare, — ^The  temperature  of  OoreSi 
though  much  more  equable  than  that  of  the  neighboring 
continent,  is  higher  in  winter  and  lower  in  summer  than 
under  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe.  Such  advantages  as 
it  actnally  has  over  the  climate  of  Northern  China  are 
mainly  due  to  the  effects  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  In 
the  north  the  riven  remain  frozen  for  several  months  in 
the  year,  and  even  in  the  furthest  south  the  snow  lies  for 
a  considerable  period.  In  latitude  35*  the  lowest  reading 
of  the  thermometer  observed  by  the  French  missionaries 
was  6*  Fahr.;  in  37**  or  88**  they  often  found  it  13**  below 
zero.  The  principal  articles  of  cultivation  are  rice,  wheat 
millet,  lye,  tobacco^  cotton,  hemp,  and  ginseng;  and  of 
these  several  afibrd  a  good  return.  The  potato,  which  was 
recently  introduced,  is  under  a  Qovernment  interdict,  and 
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is  only  to  be  found  in  outlying  districts ;  though  its  seneral 
use  mlffht  do  much  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  ramines 
with  which  the  country  is  ever  and  anon  visited.^  Almost 
all  the  fruits  of  central  Europe  are  to  be  obtained ;  bat 
their  quality  is  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  humidity  of  the 
climate.  Water-melons  and  the  fruit  of  the  JHotpifnm 
Lohu  (called  kam  by  the  natives)  are  mentioned  as  the 
best 

Jftn^ro^.— Corea  has  the  reputation  of  being  nchly 
furnished  with  minerel  resources ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal  are  all  said  to  be  common.  Gold-mining,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  prohibited;  the  permission  at  one  time 
granted  to  work  the  silver  ore  at  Sioun-heng-fu  was  shortly 
afterwards  withdrawn ;  the  copper  mines  are  neglected,  and 
Japanese  copper  imported ;  and  the  general  use  of  coal  is 
confined  to  certain  districts. 

AnimaU.—Of  the  wild  animals  the  most  remarkable  are 
a  small  species  of  tieer,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar ;  and 
of  the  domestic  kinds  the  principal  are  cattle,  horaes  of 
diminutive  proportions  but  considenble  strength,  swine^ 
and  dogs..  The  last  are  a  favorite  article  of  food.  The 
king  alone  has  the  right  of  rearing  sheep  and  goats,  wliioh 
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are  kepi  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed  in  religious 
ceremonials. 

PdUiotU  Dwmom  and  Towm, — The  kingdom  of  Corea 
is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  of  which  three,  Ham- 
kieng,  Kang-wen,  and  Kieng-sang.  He  along  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Peninsula,  while  the  others,  Pieng-an,  Hoang- 
nai,  Kieng-kei,  Tsionff-tsieng,  and  Tsien-la,  face  the  Yellow 
Sea.  Ham-kieng  and  Pieng-an  are  the  two  that  border  on 
Manchuria.  The  former  contains  fourteen  walled  towns, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Ham-heng,  the  provincial 
capitiu,  Kieng-wen,  and  Mou-san ;  and  the  latter  with  its 
centre  at  Pieng-iang,  possesses  an  equal  number.  The  chief 
town  of  Kang-wen  is  Wen-tsiou,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  countiy  to  the  east  of  the  Biver  Hang-kane :  that  of 
KiengHBanff  is  Tai-kou,  near  a  tributary  of  the  llak-tong- 
kang ;  of  Soanff-hai,  Hai-tsiou  on  the  western  coast  Han- 
iang,  Seoul,  or  Sevool,  the  chief  town  of  Kleng-kei,  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  court ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Hang-kang,  and  surrounded 
with  high  and  thick  walls^  9975  paces  in  circuit  The 
chief  towns  of  the  two  remaining  provinces  are  respectively 
Kong>tsiou  near  the  Biver  Keum-kang,  and  Tien-tsiou,  at 
the  K>ot  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  traverse  the  prov- 
ince. 

The  long  of  Corea,  though  a  vassal  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, IB  within  his  own  country  an  absolute  monarch,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  noblest  of  the  land.  He 
IS  the  object  of  almost  divine  honors;  it  is  sacril^^  to 
ntter  the  name  which  he  receives  from  his  suzerain,  and 
that  by  which  he  is  known  in  history  is  only  bestowed 
upon  him  after  his  death  by  his  successor.  To  touch  his 
person  with  a  weapon  of  iron  is  hiffh  treason;  and  so 
rigidly  is  this  rule  enforced  that  Tieng^tsong-tai-oang 
■uflfored  an  abscess  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1800  rather 
than  submit  to  the  contact  of  the  lancet  Every  horseman 
must  dismount  as  he  passes  the  palace,  and  whoever  enters 
the  presence-chamber  must  &11  prostrate  before  the  throne. 
Should  the  ignoble  body  of  a  subject  be  touched  by  the 
royal  hands,  ue  honor  thus  conferred  must  be  ever  after 
commemorated  by  a  badffe.  In  consequence  of  such  punc- 
tilious etiquette,  personal  access  to  the  king  is  exceedingly 
difficult ;  but  as,  according  to  theory,  his  ear  ought  always 
to  be  open  to  the  complaints  of  his  people,  an  appeal  to 
his  authority  is  nominally  permitted.  He  is  expected  to 
provide  for  the  poor  of  his  realm,  and  there  are  idways  a 
large  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roval  bounty.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  are  most  jealously  excluded  from 
power,  and  their  interference  in  the  slightest  degree  in  a 
matter  of  politics  is  regarded  as  treason.  The  nobl^ 
however,  have  within  the  present  century  extended  their 
influence,  and  infringed  on  the  royal  prerogatives.  The 
palaces  are  poor  buildings,  but  an  extensive  harem  and  a 
larve  body  of  eunuchs  are  maintained. 

The  government  is  practiodly  in  the  hands  of  tlie  three 
principal  ministers  of  the  king,  who  are  called  respectively 
eeua-^teieng  or  admirable  councillor,  tiH)a'ei-4ttieng  or  coun- 
cillor of  the  left,  and  ott-ei-Uieng  or  councillor  of  the  right 
They  are  nominally  assisted  by  six  pan-teo  or  judges,  each 
of  whom  has  his  own  foam-pan  or  substitute  and  team-ei  or 
adviser.  The  ni-Uo,  the  first  of  these  judges'  departments, 
has  charge  of  the  public  offices  and  employments :  the 
ko-tm  takes  the  census,  apportions  the  taxes,  and  looks 
after  the  mints ;  the  niet-Uo  supervises  religious  and  official 
ceremonial ;  the  pieng-teo  ia  the  department  of  war ;  the 
kieng-Uo  administers  the  criminal  courts ;  and  the  kong^eo 
has  the  orersight  of  public  works,  commerce,  Ac,  In  the 
palace  there  are  three  su^-tet,  or  ftinctionaries  charged  to 
put  on  record  day  by  day  all  the  royal  words  and  actions. 
The  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are  each  administered 
by  a  governor,  dependent  on  the  ministerial  council ;  and 
each  of  the  332  districts  into  which  the  provinces  are  sub- 
divided is  under  a  separate  mandarin.  Militair  com- 
manders have  the  chief  authority  in  the  four  fortified 
towns  of  Kang-hoa,  Sou-wen,  Koang-tsiou,  and  Siong-to 
or  Eai-seng.  Theoretically  every  one  of  these  posts  is 
open  to  any  Corean  who  has  acquired  the  necessary  degree 
in  the  public  examinations  :  but  actually  they  are  almost 
all  appropriated  by  the  nobles.  A  postal  system  is  main- 
tainea  along  the  principal  hishways,— the  horses  being 
kept  by  the  Government,  and  the  grooms  and  riders  hold- 
inff  almost  the  position  of  royal  serfe.  The  army  nomi- 
iiuly  includes  every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  nobility ;  but  only  a  small  pro- 


portion of  the  men  are  brought  under  discipline.  The 
military  mandarins,  though  chosen  from  the  nobles,  are  ia 
far  less  estimation  than  the  civil  functionaries  of  oorrs- 
spondinjr  rank.  The  salaries  of  the  governors  and  other 
high  officials  are  lai^ ;  but  as  the  term  is  only  two  year^ 
and  the  custom  of  the  country  is  for  a  person  in  office  to 
support  all  his  relatives,  it  is  seldom  that  the  positioo 
proves  genuinely  lucrative.  In  addition  to  the  varioos 
regular  officials  already  mentioned  there  are  a  number  of 
e-so,  or  anaik'ta,  who  are  despatched  by  the  king,  armed 
with  absolute  power,  to  visit  the  provinces  at  irregular  in 
tervals  and  secretly  observe  the  condition  of  afiurs.  Cor- 
ruption, however,  universally  and  openly  prevails,  and  the 
supervision  even  of  these  irresponsible  emissaries  afibrds 
little  protection  against  injustice.  The  mandarin  is  for 
ordinary  civil  cases  the  absolute  jud^  within  his  district; 
but  if  the  matter  is  very  important  it  may  be  referred  to 
the  provincial  governor,  or  even  ultimately  to  the  king 
himself.  Criminal  cases  are  decided  by  the  military  man- 
darin, and  the  final  appeal  b  to  the  ffreat  court  of  the 
capital,  which  consists  of  two  parts— the  po48«ng  which 
collects  the  evidence,  and  the  isno-lso  which  passes  the  sen- 
tence. Public  functionaries  ana  culprits  accused  of  trea- 
son or  rebellion  are  tried  b^  a  special  court  called  the 
Aeum-pott,  the  members  of  which  are  named  directly  by  the 
kinff.    In  a  case  of  high  treason  the  whole  family  of  the 

Siilty  person  is  invol^^  in  his  fate.  A  larse  portion  of 
e  real  administrative  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  sab- 
altem  officials  of  the  civil  and  military  mandarins,  who 
are  distinguished  by  M.  Dalletas  "pretorians'*  and  "satel- 
lites." Tne  former  compose  a  formidable  hereditary  dasi, 
which  rarely  intermarries  with  the  rest  of  the  community ; 
the  latter  are  recruited  from  the  lower  ranks  of  socieTf. 
Torture  is  freely  employed  in  ludicial  proceedinss;  and 
the  unhappy  victim  may  either  have  the  bones  of  bis  legi 
dislocated  or  bent,  his  calves  reduced  to  rags  by  blowi 
from  a  heavy  plank,  the  flesh  of  his  thighs  cut  through  by 
the  continuous  friction  of  a  rough  cord,  or  his  whole  Dod^ 
agonised  bv  a  proloneed  suspension  by  the  arms.  Decapi- 
tation is  tne  usual  form  of^  execution  both  in  dvil  and 
military  cases. 

The  kmguage  of  Corea  belongs  to  the  Turanian  family, 
and  agrees  with  the  other  Turanian  tongues  in  all  the  mam 
grammatical  features.  It  is  written  alphabetically,  by 
means  of  fourteen  consonants  corresponding  to  the  £nro- 
pean  ib,  (,  n,  r,  e,  m  ^or  6),  p  (or  6),  9,ngor  nasal  %,  tM,  td, 
«&,  tA,  p&  (i.  e.,  p  aspiratedj  not/),  and  h,  and  eleven  vowels^ 
which  go  to  the  composition  of  thirteen  diphthongs.  The 
letters  appear  either  in  an  ordinary  or  a  cursive  form. 
Every  line  is  written  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  svUable  b^  syllable.  The  vocabulary  is  greatly 
minglea  with  Chinese  words,  but  these  undergo  the  rsgalar 
Corean  declension.  The  noun  has  nine  cases,  including 
the  nominative.  Adjectives  proper  there  are  none,  the 
nouns  and  verbs  supplying  their  place.  For  the  names  of 
the  numerals  above  90,  such  as  100, 1000,  Ac.,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  Chinese.  The  verb  possesses,  besides  the  simple 
affirmative,  a  conditional,  an  interrogative,  an  honorifi<^  a 
causative,  and  several  other  forms,  but  it  has  no  distinctive 
inflections  for  number  or  person.  The  honorific  form  is 
employed  in  speaking  of  dignitaries,  and  indeed  the  verb 
must  sliffhtly  vary  according  to  the  status  of  the  persoi 
addressed. 

The  study  of  their  native  language  is  greatly  neglected 
by  the  Coreans.  and  the  educated  classes  regularly  employ 
(Chinese  both  in  literature  and  social  interooune.  The 
annals  of  the  kingdom,  the  laws,  scientific  treatises,  public 
inscriptions,  and  even  shop-signs  are  all  written  u  the 
foreign  language;  at  the  same  time  the  Corean  pronunci- 
ation is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  unintelligible  in  tlie  ears  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  That  at  one  time  there 
was  an  extensive  native  literature  there  seems  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  now  represented  only  by  a  few  poetic  collectionfl, 
popular  romances,  and  nursery  tales,— to  which,  indeed, 
must  be  added  a  number  of  works  composed  by  the  mis* 
sionaries,  who  have  encouraged  the  preservation  and 
cultivation  of  the  national  language.  There  is  an  official 
translation  of  the  sacred  books  of  Confucianism,  in  which 
it  is  criminal  to  change  a  single  word  without  the 
order  of  the  Government;  and  a  sibylline  book,  ]H0- 
hibited  by  the  authorities,  circulates  seerc4lv  among  the 
people.  On  the  Capture  of  Kang-hoa  in  Im,  Admiial 
Bose  found  a  libraiy  of  8000  or  r 
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with  green  and  crimson  silk,  and  arranged  and  preserved 
with  great  care.  One  volume  particnlarly  attracted  M. 
Kidel^  attention ;  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  marble  tab- 
lets, united  bj  ^ilt  copper  hinges;  each  tablet  was  pro- 
tected by  a  cushion  of  scarlet  silky^^and  the  letters  were  in 
gold  incrusted  on  the  marble. 

EdMoaHon, — As  in  China,  so  in  Corea,  learning  is  oeten- 
fiblj  in  high  estimation^and  all  public  officials  must  {uus 
certain  examinations.    The  student  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
Ibllow  an/  system  and  reoeiTe  instruction  from  any  teacher 
whatever, — the  examiners,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, taking  account  of  nothing  but  results.    The  most 
important  examinations  are  held  once  a  year  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  candidates  flock  thither  fitom  all  the  provinces. 
Alter  the  examination  is  over,  those  who  have  nassed  put 
on  the  robes  of  their  new  title^  and  proceed  on  norseback 
with  sound  of  music  to  visit  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
•tate^  the  examiners,  Ac.    Then  follows  a  burlesoue  initia^ 
lion  which,  though  not  enforced  by  law,  is  renaered  im- 
perative by  custom.    The  novice  has  his  face  stained  with 
ink  and  besprinkled  with  flour,  and  is  otherwise  subjected 
to  whimsicai  insults.    There  are  three  separate  degrees, 
that  of  the  tduhn^  that  of  the  tem-eo,  and  that  of  the  ieiM>- 
IdUoL— the  last  or  highest  being  obtainable  at  once  with- 
out the  previous  possession  of  the  others.    The  (tm-sa  are 
destined  to  fill  administrative  posts  in  the  province,  the 
hmtp4cki&i  the  hiji^her  positions  about  the  capital  and  the 
palace.    The  military  degree,  which  is  also  known  as  the 
\mp4diieit  involves  but  little  literary  culture,  and  is  sought 
only  by  the  poorer  nobles.    The  whole  system  is  in  a  state 
of  great  decay,  and  the  purchasing  of  degrees  or  of  doc- 
toral theses  is  far  from  uncommon.    Besides  the  possessors 
of  the  above-mentioned  d^rees  there  is  a  special  class  of 
scholars,  known  as  the  midole  class,  who  devote  themselves 
from  father  to  son  to  the  study  of  various  special  branches 
neoesaary  in  public  employ:— the  interpreters,  who  are 
trained  either  in  Chinese^  llanchu  (Honhak),  or  Mongo- 
lian ;  the  Aoafij^^m^icML  or  school  of  sciences,  devoted  to 
jstronomj,  geosoopy,  and  auspication ;  the  e»-ea,  or  school 
of  medicine,  including  a  branch  for  the  royal  service  and 
another  for  the  public;  the  so-tso-itoan,  or  school  of  record- 
en^  employed  in  the  preservation  of  the  ardiives  and  the 
drawing  up  of  official  reports  for  Pekin ;  the  to-Aoa-fi,  in- 
trusted with  the  preparation  of  maps,  and  the  execution 
oi  (he  portrait  of  the  king,  which  after  his  death  is  added 
to  the  royal  gallery :  the  mouf-Aoit,  or  school  of  law,  which 
deals  mainly  with  the  penal  code ;  the  Kci-so,  from  which 
clerks  are  obtained  for  the  financial  and  public  works  de- 
partment ;  and  the  hemnnow-koan,  which  is  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Government  hydraulic  clock. 

Rekgion, — Buddhism,  accordinx  to  native  tradition,  was 
introduced  into  Corea  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  and 
under  the  dynasty  of  Korio  it  became  the  official  religion. 
On  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Tsi-tsien  in  the  14th 
century  it  gave  place  to  the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  which 
continues  to  the  present  dav  as  the  established  creed.  In 
its  main  features  the  Ck>nfucianism  of  Corea  is  identical 
with  the  Chinese  system ;  but  it  is  accompanied  and  inter- 
mingled with  various  popular  superstitions.  Worship  is 
oflfered  not  only  to  the  Sia-tsik,  or  patron  of  the  kingdom, 
but  also  to  the  oiang-tiei,  whom  some  regard  as  a  supreme 
divini^,  and  others  identify  with  the  sky.  To  the  latter 
public  aacrifioes,  oonsistins  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats,  are 
ofoed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  obtaining  rain, 
removing  epidemic  diseases,  or  otherwise  interfering  with 
the  conne  of  natural  events.  The  8ia-tsik  is  hardly  known 
in  the  provinces;  but  in  the  capital  his  temple  is  the  most 
•acred  of  all.  Among  the  educated  classes  the  only  form 
of  religion  in  real  force  is  the  worship  of  their  ancestors, 
and  oonaequently  the  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  all 
the  ceremonial  details  of  funerals,  mourning,  and  tombs. 
In  every  district  there  is  a  temple  of  Confucius  called  kiang- 
hU^  with  an  extensive  domain  attached;  and  if  the  revenue 
is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  necessarv  expenses,  the 
treasory  of  the  district  must  supply  tlie  deficit.  There  still 
exist  several  of  the  laige  pagodas  erected  during  the  period 
of  the  official  status  of  Buddhism;  they  are  built  in  the 
Chinese  st^le,  and  are  frequently  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  situation.  Except  in  the  province  of  Kieng-sang 
the  Buddhist  monks^  or  bonzes,  retain  no  influence;  they 
Have  bat  little  learning,  and  their  numbers  are  diminish- 
ing. The  belief  in  evil  spirits  is  common  among  the  Co- 
reans ;  their  action  is  frequently  controlled  by  the  propitious 


or  unproiHtious  character  of  times  and  sessons,  and  almoct 
every  event  is  the  sign  of  fortune  or  mishap.  The  sopent 
is  the  object  of  superstitious  respect ;  and,  instead  of  killing 
it,  the  Corean  feeos  it  as  regularly  as  his  domestic  animals. 
Of  first  importance  for  the  happiness  of  a  family  is  the 
preservation  of  the  ancestral  fire,  and  every  housewife  has 
all  the  anxiety  and  responsibility  of  a  Vestal  Virgin.  The 
number  of  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers  throuffhout  the 
country  is  extraordinary.  The  blind  are  reputed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  special  prophetic  aptitude,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  a  large  pro{M)rtion  of  those  who  are  deprived 
of  sight  make  gain  of^  their  affiiction.  In  the  capital  these 
seers  are  formed  into  a  regular  corporation  legally  recog^ 
nized,  and  their  services  are  in  great  request  for  the  recov- 
ery of  secrets,  the  foretelling  of  the  future,  and  the  exorda- 
ing  of  devils.  In  this  latier  operation  they  trust  principally 
to  noise  as  a  means  of  frightening  the  spirits,  whom  they 
ultimately  catch  in  a  bottle  and  carry  off  in  triumph. 

Mmmtn  amd  CXistosM. — ^Women  hold  a  very  low  {KMition 
in  Corean  estimation,  and  count  for  little  in  the  sight  of 
the  law.  Not  only  are  they  destitute  of  all  political  and 
social  influence,  but  they  are  not  held  personally  respon- 
sible for  their  actions,  and  live  in  a  state  of  lifelong  pupil- 
age. At  the  same  time  they  enjov  a  considerable  amount 
of  freedom,  and  it  is  onl v  among  the  upper  classes  that  they 
are  kept  in  seclusion.  Marriase  is  altogether  an  affiur  of 
etiquette ;  the  terms  are  settled  by  the  heads  of  the  families, 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing each  other  till  they  meet  on  the  marriage  platform,  and 
bow  to  each  other  as  man  and  wife.  After  marriage  there 
is  little  social  intercourse  between  the  pair,  both  men  and 
women  keeping  company  with  their  own  sex.  Amone  the 
lower  classes  secona  marriages  are  equally  permissible  to 
both  sexes ;  but  among  the  nobles  the  second  marriage  of  a 
widow  is  considered  so  reprehensible  that  the  oflspring  of 
such  a  union  is  branded  as  illegitimate.  'Boljfgfmy  is  not 
permitted,  but  concubinage  is  a  recognised  institution. 
Strong  affection  for  their  children  is  one  of  the  better 
characteristics  of  the  Coreans,  and  infanticide  and  ex- 
posure are  almost  unknown.  Adoption  is  a  common 
expedient  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  a  family,  and  the 
choice  of  the  child  is  regulated  by  a  riffid  etiquette. 
Filial  piety  is  in  the  hiirhest  estimation,  ana  the  conduct 
of  a  son  towards  his  fiOher  is  guided  by  innumerable 
rules.  If  he  meets  him  on  the  way,  he  must  do  him 
humblest  obeisance;  if  he  writes  to  him,  he  must  employ 
the  most  respectful  forms  in  the  lanffuace ;  if  the  father  is 
sick,  the  son  must  attend  him ;  if  the  fiUher  is  in  prison, 
the  son  must  be  at  hand  without ;  if  the  father  is  exiled, 
the  son  must  aocompanv  him  on  his  joumev.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  the  eldest  son  becomes  the  head  of  the 
family,  responsible  for  all  the  duties  of  a  father  towards 
his  brothers  and  sisters^  who  receive  no  share  in  the  patri- 
mony, but  merely  dowries  and  donations  on  marriage,  Ac. 
Between  the  various  members  of  a  family,  even  after  they 
have  separated  from  the  domesticliearUi,  there  remains 
the  f^reatest  intimacy  and  affection,  and  the  slightest  con- 
nection of  blood  is  recoffnixed  as  a  bond  of  attachment 

IndMtiryamd  2nnou2e.— The  industrial  arts  are  but  slightly 
developed  the  peasant  himself  in  most  cases  supplving  by 
his  own  labor  the  greater  part  of  his  needs.  The  one 
manufacture  in  which  the  Uorean  ranks  really  high  is 
that  of  paper,  a  material  employed  as  in  Japan  in  a  great 
variety  of  wajjrs.  Trade  is  mainly  carried  on  bv  means  of 
markets  or  fairs,  but  transactions  are  hamperea  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  currency.  Only  one  kind  of  coin,  a  small 
piece  of  copper  known  as  a  "  sapeke,''  is  recognised,  and 
even  this  is  not  in  use  in  the  northern  provinces,  where 
barter  alone  is  in  vogue.  The  roads  of  the  country  offer 
but  few  facilities  for  traffic;  wheeled  vehicles  are  un- 
known, and  much  of  the  transport  of  goods  is  effected  by 
porterage.  Except  at  the  capital  there  is  hardly,  over  any 
of  the  numerous  streams,  a  structure  worthy  to  be  called  a 
bridse.  Foreign  commerce  there  is  none,  unless  the  fair 
whicli  is  held  annually  for  several  days  at  Pien-men  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  ambassadors,  or  that  which 
takes  place  every  two  years  at  Hung-chung,  is  to  be  counted 
an  exception.  The  Chinese  or  Japanese  ships  are  allowed 
to  fish  for  trepang  along  the  coast  of  Pieng-an  and  for  her- 
ring on  that  or  Hoang-hai ;  but  they  are  prohibited,  not  onlv 
from  landing,  but  firom  holding  any  communication  with 
the  Coreans  at  sea. 

Dueiimgi  and  DreM.— The  houses  of  the  CprMnt  are 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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of  one  story,  flimsily  constructed  of  wood,  day,  and  rice- 
straw,  nsuallj  coyered  with  thatch  and  badff  provided 
with  windows.  Lamentable  accounts  are  ^iyen  of  the 
general  povertj  of  the  common  people.  Their  houses  are 
only  about  ten  or  tweWe  feet  square ;  the  floor  is  the  bare 
earth,  covered  in  rare  instances  with  mats  of  poor  quality: 
no  chairs  are  in  use,  people  squatting  on  the  floor ;  ana 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bed.  The  or- 
dinary shoe  or  sandal  is  formed  of  straw,  and  leaves  the 
great  toe  exposed ;  but  stockings  are  worn  by  all.  Wide 
pantaloons  and  a  long  vest  are  the  principal  articles  of 
attire, — ^the  well-to-do  wearing  also  a  large  overcoat,  which 
tiie  peasant  uses  on  gala  occasions  only.  The  national  hat 
is  composed  of  a  framework  of  bamboos  covered  with  an 
open  kind  of  haircloth;  it  protects  neither  from  rain,  cold, 
nor  sun,  and  is  altogether  very  inconvenient  The  princi- 
pal material  of  the  wearing  apparel  is  cotton  cloth,  rough 
in  texture,  and  of  its  natural  color;  but  a  rude  kind  of  sOk 
hJbiic  is  not  uncommon  among  the  wealthier  classes. 

HiHory, — Corca,  or  Choien,  as  it  it  called  by  the  natives,  Ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history  in  1122  s.  c,  as  sfford- 
tng  an  asylom  to  the  refugee  visooont  of  Ee ;  and  sinee  that 
period  it  has  been  claimed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  Neither  at  that  time,  nor  for  centuries  afterwards, 
does  it  seem  to  have  formed  a  political  nnity, — various  states,  as 
Hfruy,  Bhln-han,  Pib-tse,  and  Bin4o  being  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  records.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  three  of  these 
states  stand  out  as  important: — Eao-li  in  the  north  and  north- 
east,  Pih-tse  in  the  west,  and  Bin-lo  in  the  south.  Out  of  the 
•ivil  wars  which  fill  the  ncjpt  ten  hundred  years  Sin-lo  emerges 
predominant;  but  in  the  11th  century  the  king  of  Kao-li,  known 
as  Wang-kian,  or  Wang  the  founder,  united  the  whole  peninsula 
under  his  sway,  and  established  the  dynasty  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  country.  The  fall  of  the  Mongolian  dynasty  in 
China  brought  about  a  similar  revolution  in  Corea;  and  in  1392 
Tsl-tso  or  Li-tan  became  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
Tsi-tsien,  and  the  author  of  the  system  of  administration  still 
in  force.  The  Chinese  at  that  time  imposed  on  the  Ooreans  the 
use  of  their  chronology  and  calendar. 

Under  Siong-siong,  who  held  the  throne  from  1506  to  1544, 
the  Coreans  carried  on  a  war  with  Japan,  but  in  1597  the  great 
Japanese  monarch  Taiko-sama  retaliated  by  a  remarkable  in- 
vasion.  According  to  the  journal  of  0-o-gawutsi,  a  Japanese 
general  who  took  part  in  the  expedition,  the  force  consisted  of 
163,000  horsemen ;  three-fourths  of  the  country  was  occupied 
and  several  of  the  oldest  cities  destroyed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  two  Chinese  kings  appeared  to  assist  the  Coreans  with  a 
force  of  100,000  horsemen.  The  death  of  Taiko-sama  in  1508 
led  the  Japanese  to  abandon  their  conquest ;  and  in  1616  peace 
was  definitely  signed,  but  only  on  conditions  of  great  hardship 
for  the  Coreans.  A  tribute  was  exacted  and  the  fort  of  Fusan- 
kai  was  retained;  and  the  Corean  king  till  1790  had  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Japan  to  announce  his  accession.  When  the  Man- 
ehtt  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  the  Coreans  defended 
the  Mings ;  but  being  defeated  by  the  new  power,  they  had  in 
1637  formsJly  to  recognise  the  Manchu  sovereignty,  and  to  pay 
henceforward  a  heavy  annual  tribute.  Binoe  1636  Uiere  has  Men 
no  war  with  China  or  wiUi  Japan ;  and  the  Coreans  have  main- 
tained in  regard  to  every  other  nation  the  most  absolute  isola- 
tion. The  ambassadors  sent  annually  to  Peking  have  been  the 
means  of  conveying  some  little  knowledge  of  Western  nations 
to  their  countrymen ;  but  the  result  has  rather  been  to  make 
them  more  exclusive.  It  is  recorded  in  a  Corean  work  that 
Tsiang-tou-wen-i  saw  a  European  named  Jean  Niouk  in  the 
Chinese  capital,  and  obtainea  firom  him  books,  pistols,  tel- 
escopes, ana  other  curiosities;  and  Ricoi's  7V«»-tooi«-«tr-«t,  or 
Trw  prineipUi  a5oMl  Ood,  are  mentioned  by  Ki-siou-sipong,  a 
Corean  author.  In  1784  Ni-tek-tso  having  had  his  attention 
aroused  by  some  Chinese  work  on  the  Christian  religion  thus 
introduced,  requested  his  friend  8eng-houng-i,  soon  after  sent 
with  the  embassy,  to  make  inquiry  a£>ut  the  subject.  The  re- 
sult was  the  formation  of  a  Christian  sect,  which  speedily  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  whose 
agents  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  watch  of  the  Corean 
authorities,  in  making  their  way  into  the  country.  Persecu- 
tion soon  broke  out,  and  has  continued  at  intervals  ever  since. 
In  1831  a  vicar  apostolic  was  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  re- 
peated elTorts  were  made  to  effect  a  firm  footing ;  but  in  1866 
the  last  Europeans  were  expelled.  To  avenge  the  murder  of 
the  French  missionaries,  Admiral  Rose  undertook  an  expedi- 
tioa  in  the  end  of  that  year.  He  destroyed  the  city  of  Eang- 
hoa,  with  its  important  military  establishments,  but  obtained 
no  concessions  from  the  Government.  Several  American  ves- 
sels having  been  burned  by  the  Coreans,  the  United  Btates  in 
1867  despatched  Commander  Bchufeldt  to  remonstrate  with  the 
native  auUiorities,  but  he  returned  as  he  went.  Nothing  tai» 
ther  was  done  till  1870,  when  a  force  under  Admiral  Rogers 
proceeded  up  the  river  towards  the  capital,  with  the  intention 
of  communicating  directly  with  the  GloTemment.    It  was  met 


by  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Ooreans,  ana 
though  the  American  vessels  were  secure  against  the  nativa 
artillery,  and  American  guns  soon  silenced  the  forts,  the  admi- 
ral was  constrained  by  political  difllculties  to  bring  his  expe- 
dition to  a  dose.  In  1875  a  convention  was  arranged  by  tha 
Coreans  with  Moriyama,  the  Japanese  ambassador;  but  its 
terms  were  soon  infringed  and  an  attack  was  made  on  tlia 
gunboat  "  Unyokan."  The  Japanese  Government  aeeordinglj 
despatched  Earoda  as  high  commissioner,  who  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  important  concessions  to  Japan.  Tha 
Japanese  are  now  entitled  to  send  a  permanent  resident  to  tha 
capital;  three  ports  are  opened  to  Japanese  trade;  Corean  porta 
may  be  entered  by  Japanese  vessels  in  distress;  and  Japaneaa 
mariners  are  free  to  survey  the  Corean  coast 

Ztteroiur*.— The  European  literature  about  Corea  is  compar- 
atively scanty;  of  all  the  works  that  have  yet  been  published^ 
that  which  gives  the  completest  account  is  M.  Dallet^  L'XgUm 
d%  la  Cori€  (1874),  based  mainly  on  the  reports  of  the  membafS 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission.  The  earliest  sonree  of  infor- 
mation is  the  narrative  of  H.  Hamel,  a  Dutchman,  who  waa 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Quelpart  in  1654.  and 
spent  thirteen  years  in  captivity ;  it  is  contained  in  the  oollao- 
tions  of  Astley,  Pinkerton,  Ac  Brief  notices  will  be  found  in  B. 
Hall's  AtiCimtU  o/  a  Fowo^a  to  tk*  Wut  Ooatt  of  Oorta,  1818; 
Maoleod,  Vogag^  of  ff,  M.  S.  AkeaU,  1810;  A.  Toung,  Somarko 
on  Gor9a,  1865;  A.  Williamson,  Jowney9  to  North  Chima,  1870; 
and  Fortnightly  Review,  1875.  Professor  Pfismaier  of  Vienaa^ 
the  Japanese  scholar,  has  published  a  German  translation  of 
the  Japanese  account  of  the  campaign  of  1597,  in  the  Dfnk' 
Mchrifien  d,  k.  Akad,  d,  TTtMeiMeAa/ten,  1876,  and  promises 
Darlmngen  ana  dor  Omehieht§  mnd  (hographi  Corea*:  A 
French  translation  of  the  journal  of  Ewei-lin,  Chinese  ambaa- 
sador  to  Corea  in  1866,  appears  in  the  Boono  do  04og^  1877. 
For  the  language  see  A  TranoloHon  of  a  Cotmaarathe  Vooml^ 
ulary  of  Chineee,  Ooroan,  and  JapamMo,  by  W.  H.  Medhnxs^ 
Batavia,  1885.  A  grammar  and  vocabulary  by  W.  F.  Meyers^ 
secretary  of  the  English  Legation  at  Pekin,  and  a  diotionaiy 
compiled  by  the  French  missionaries  are  to  be  published. 

(h.  ▲.  w.) 

OOBELU,  Abcanoklo  (1653-1713),  a  celebrated  yioUn 
plajrer  and  composer  for  that  instniment,  waa  bom  at 
Fnaignano  near  Imola.  Of  hia  life  little  is  known.  Hii 
master  on  the  violin  waa  Bassani.  Matteo  Simonelli,  the 
well-known  singer  of  the  Pojpe^s  chapel,  taaght  him  oom- 
poaition.  His  talent  as  a  player  on  the  violin  aeema  to 
have  been  acknowledj^  at  an  early  period,  bat  hia  fint 
decided  anccess  he  gained  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
To  this  ancoess  he  owed  his  European  repntation.  From 
Paris  Corelli  went  to  Germany  and  settled  at  Minucli» 
where  he  remained  for  nearlv  nine  years,  much  admired  at 
court  and  in  the  city.  In  1681  he  returned  to  Come,  and 
contracted  a  close  mendship  with  CSardinal  Otioboni,  who 
made  him  tiie  conductor  of  his  private  chapeL  Wim  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  Naples  oy  invitation  of  the  kiiUL 
Corelli  remained  in  Rome  till  his  death  in  1713.  Hia  liS 
was  quiet  and  wholly  devoted  to  his  art  The  style  of 
execution  introduced  by  him  and  preserved  by  his  pupils 
such  as  Geminiani,  Looitelli,  and  many  others,  has  been  or 
vital  importance  for  the  development  of  violin-playing.  In 
the  same  sense  it  may  be  said  tnat  hia  compositiona  ror  the 
instrument  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  chamber  music ; 
for  his  influence  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country.  Even 
the  great  Sebastian  Bach  submitted  to  it  Musical  society 
in  £k>me  owed  much  to  Corelli.  He  was  recdved  ic  the 
highest  circles  of  the  aristocracy,  and  arranged  and  for  a 
long  time  nresided  at  the  celebrated  Monday  conoerts  in  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Corelli  died  poaMsaed  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  monev  and  a  valuable  collectioo  of  pic- 
tures, the  only  luxury  he  had  indulged  in.  Both  he  left  to 
his  benefactor  and  friend,  who,  however,  generoosly  made 
over  the  first  part  of  the  \encj  to  Corelli's  relatives.  The 
composer's  bust,  placed  on liis  grave  at  the  expense  of  the 
Count  PalaUne  Philip  William,  and  under  the  aupervkdon 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  is  at  present  in  the  Museo  Capitolino. 
Corelli's  compositions  are  custingniahed  bv  a  beautiful  flow 
of  melodjr  ana  by  a  masterly  treatment  of  the  accompanying 
parts,  which  he  is  justljr  said  to  have  liberated  from  the 
strict  rules  of  counterpoint  Six  collections  of  oonoerti, 
sonatas,  and  minor  pieces  fqr  violin,  with  accompaniment 
of  other  instruments,  besides  several  concerted  pieces  ibf 
strings,  are  authentically  ascribed  to  this  composer.  Tha 
most  important  of  these  is  the  XIL  Swmata  a  VtcHno  • 
FioJofie  0  OinMUi  (Rome,  1700). 

CORENZIO,  BxLiBABio  (e.  1568-1643).  aOieek,  atndied 
at  Venice  under  Tintoretto,  and  then  settled  at  Naple%. 
where  he  became  fsmous  u>r  anacrupuloua  conduct  aa  a. 
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BAD  and  rapid  execution  as  an  artiat  Though  careless 
b  composition  and  a  mannerist  in  style,  he  possessed  an 
acknowledged  fertility  of  invention  and  readiness  of  hand ; 
and  these  (|Dalities,  allied  to  a  certain  breadth  of  concep- 
tion, seem  in  the  e/es  of  his  contemporaries  to  haye  atoned 
for  many  defects.  When  Guido  Keni  came  in  1621  to 
Kaples  to  paint  in  the  cha|>el  of  Sl  Janiiarius,  Corensio 
fobomed  an  assassin  to  take  his  life.  The  hired  brayo  killed 
Ooido^s  assistant,  and  effectually  frightened  Beni,  who  pru- 
dently withd  rew  to  Rome.  Corenzio,  however,  only  sufiered 
temporary  imprisonment,  and  lived  long  enough  to  sup- 
plant Ribera  in  the  gooa  graces  of  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo, 
viceroy  of  Naples^  who  m£de  him  his  court  ^nter.  Co- 
renzio vainly  endeavored  to  fill  Guido's  plaoe  in  the  chapel 
(tf  St  Januarius.  His  work  was  adjuoged  to  have  been 
onder  the  mariL  and  inferior  to  that  of  Fabrizio  Santafede 
and  Carraociolow  Yet  the  numerous  frescoes  which  he  left 
in  Neapolitan  churches  and  palaces,  and  the  large  wall 
Mintings  which  still  cover  the  cupola  of  the  church  of 
Monte-Uaaino  are  evidence  of  uncommon  facility,  and  show 
that  Corenzio  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  the  fa  pretUm  of 
his  time.  His  florid  style,  indeed,  seems  well  in  keeping 
with  the  overladen  ardiitecture  and  full-blown  decorative 
oroament  peculiar  to  the  Jesuit  builders  of  the  17th  oen- 
tuy.  Corenzio  died,  it  ia  said,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  by 
a  nil  from  a  scafiblding. 

CORFU,  the  ancient  Cbrcyra,  an  island  of  Greece,  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  AllMmia  or  Epirus,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  strait  varvinff  in  breadth  from  less  than 
two  to  about  fifteen  miles.  In  shape  it  is  not  unlike  the 
sickle  or  drepcme^  to  which  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients, 
^the  hollow  side^  with  the  town  and  harbor  of  Corfu  in  the 
centre,  being  turned  towaids  the  Albanian  coast  Its  ex- 
trsme  length  is  about  forty  miles  and  itsgreatest  breadth 
about  twenty.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2§7  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  about  72,600.  Two  high  and  well- 
defined  ranges  divide  the  island  into  three  districts,  of 
which  the  northern  is  mountainoua,  the  central  undulating, 
and  the  southern  low-lying.  The  most  important  of  the 
two  ranges  is  that  of  &m  Salvador,  probably  the  ancient 
Istone^  which  stretches  east  and  west  from  Cape  St  Angelo 
to  Cane  St  Stefano,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  of 
8S00  feet  in  the  summit  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
second  culminates  in  the  mountain  of  Santi  Deca,  or  Santa 
Decca,  as  it  ia  called  by  misinterpretation  of  the  Greek 
desisDAtion  ol  'Ayioc  Aica,  or  the  the  Ten  Saints.  The 
whole  island,  composed  as  it  is  of  various  limestone  forma- 
tions, presents  great  diversity  of  surface^  and  the  prospects 
from  the  more  elevated  spots  are  magnincent 

Vetfetation  and  A^rictaimre. — ^Travellers  generally  agree 
that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Crete,  Corfu  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Greek  isles,  but  resident  foreigners  com- 
plain of  the  monotonous  color  of  the  olive,  whose  greyiah- 
peen  is  little  relieved  by  the  cypress  and  pincL  or  the  mul- 
berry and  pyMer,  This  lack  of  variety,  which  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  the  island  is  adapted  for  the  oak,  the  plane, 
the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  the  walnut,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  government  of  Venice  at  one  time  gave 
premiums  for  planting  olive-trees,  partly  to  encourage  the 
produce  of  oil,  and  partly  to  discourage  the  raising  of 
wheat.  Once  planted,  the  olive  has  suited  the  people. 
Single  trees  of  fint  quaUt:|r  yield  sometimes  as  much  as  2 
gallons  of  oil,  and  tnis  witn  little  trouble  or  expense  be- 
yond the  collecting  and  pressing  of  the  fallen  uruit  As 
the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  unrestrained,  they  are  g^ 
erally  much  larger  and  more  wide-spreading  than  those  in 
Provence  or  Tuscany,  and  some  are  not  less  than  three 
eentnries  old.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Homer  names, 
aa  adorning  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  seven  plants  only — 
the  wild  olive,  the  oil  olive,  the  pear,  pomegranate,  apple, 
fig,  and  vine.  Of  Uiese  the  apple  and  pear  are  now  very 
inferior  in  Corfu ;  the  others  thrive  well,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  all  the  fruit-trees  known  in  Southern  £uroi>e, 
with  addition  of  the  Japanese  medlar  (or  loauat)  and,  in 
some  spots,  of  the  banana.  When  undisturbea  by  cultiva- 
tion,  Uie  myrtle,  arbutus,  bay,  and  ilex  form  a  rich  brush- 
wood, and  the  minor  iora  of  the  island  is  extensive. 

Oorfiot  proprietors  in  general  display  little  taste  for  the 
eoontiy,  and  their  absenteeism  is  probably  increased  by 
the  **coloma  perpehia,**  bj  which  the  landlord  grants  a 
lease  to  the  tenant  and  his  heira  for  ever,  in  return  for  a 
rent,  payable  in  kind,  and  fixed  at  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  jurodoce.    Of  old,  a  tenant  thus  obtaining  half  the 


produce  to  himself  was  held  to  be  co-owner  of  the  soO  to 
the  extent  of  one-fourth ;  and  if  he  had  three-fourths  of  the 
crop,  his  ownership  came  to  one-half.  Such  a  tenant  could 
not  be  expelled  but  for  non-payment  bad  culture,  or  Che 
transfer  of  his  lease  without  the  landlord's  consent  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prohibit  so  embarrassing  a  tj^ 
tem :  but  as  it  is  preferred  by  the  agriculturists,  the  exist- 
ing laws  permit  it  The  portion  of  the  olive  crop  due  to 
the  landlord,  whether  by  eoUmia  or  ordinary  lease,  is  paid^ 
not  according  to  the  actual  harvest  but  in  keeping  with 
the  estimates  of  valuators  mutually  appointed,  who.  Just 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  calculate  how  much  each  tree  will 
probably  yield.  The  large  old  fiefs  (haronie)  in  Corfu,  aa 
in  the  other  islanda,  have  left  their  traoea  in  the  form  of 
qui^rents  (known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  feu-duties), 
generally  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  But  they  hava 
been  much  subdivided,  and  the  vassals  may  by  law  redeem 
them. 

The  Corfiot  peasantry  are  reputed  the  idlest  of  all  iha 
lonians.  The  olive  receives  little  or  no  culture  from 
them,  and  the  vineries  alone  are  labored  by  the  broad 
heartrehaped  hoe.  The  vintage,  which  begins  on  the 
festival  of  Santa  Crooe,  or  the  26th  of  September  (O.  &X 
is  neither  a  pret^  nor  a  lively  scene^  and  little  care  is 
taken  in  the  variona  operations.  None  of  the  Corfu  winea 
are  prized. 

Cottagers  cultivate  no  gardens  for  themselvea :  they  pur- 
chase their  vegetables  in  the  Corfu  market,  and  a  consid- 
erable sum  goes  annually  to  buy  in  Apulia  the  garlic  and 
onions  so  Isirgely  used  by  the  people. 

The  capitu  (noticed  below)  is  the  only  city  or  town  of 
much  extent  in  the  island ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  vil- 
lages^ such  as  Benizze,  Gasturi,  Ipso^  Glypho,  with  popula- 
tiona  varying  from  300  to  1000. 

CorfVi  ooDtalni  very  few  and  unimportant  remuns  of  antiq- 
aity.  The  site  of  the  aaoient  dty  of  Eerkyra  ii  well  aaoer- 
tained,  about  1^  miles  to  the  soath-east  of  Corta,  upon  the  nar- 
row pieoe  of  ground  between  the  sea-lake  of  Oalioniopulo  and 
the  Bay  of  Castrades,  in  each  of  whieh  it  had  a  port  Under 
the  hiU  of  Asoension  are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  popularly 
called  of  Neptune,  a  very  simple  DoiAt  stmetarc^  whioh  still  in 
its  mutilated  state  prssents  seme  peeuliarities  of  arohiteoture. 
Of  Cassiope,  the  only  other  oity  of  aaoient  importance,  the  name 
Is  still  preserved  by  the  village  of  Gassopo,  and  there  are  some 
rude  remains  of  buildings  on  the  site;  but  the  temple  of  Zous 
Cassius  for  which  it  was  celebrated  has  totally  disappeamd. 
Throughout  the  island  there  are  numerous  monasteries  and  otbet 
buildings  of  Venetian  erection,  of  whioh  the  best  known  are 
Paleooastrisia,  San  Salvador,  and  Pelleka. 

The  ancient  Coroyreans  delighted  to  identify  their  ishukd  with 
the  Homeric  Scheria — ^the  kingdom  of  Alcinous  and  his  Phss- 
acian  subjects;  but  the  first  authentic  erent  in  the  history  of 
Ooroyra  is  its  colonisation  in  734  b.  o.  by  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  previous  Cretan  and  Libumian  settlers. 
So  prosperous  was  the  new  community  that  in  a  short  time  it 
rlvailed  the  mother  eountry,  and  in  095  a.  a,  in  a  sea-fight  whioh 
is  remarkable  as  the  first  on  record,  destroyed  the  fleet  whioh 
had  been  sent  to  compel  its  allegiance.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  It  was  forced  to  recognise  Corinthian  supremacy  by 
the  tyrant  Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselus.  At  a  subsequent 
period  its  dissensions  with  the  parent  state  brought  on  the  Pd- 
oponnesian  war,  during  which  it  repelled  several  attempts  of 
the  Laoedssmonians.  After  various  vicisffUudes  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Bpirus,  and  on  his  death  it  was  seised 
by  the  Dlyriaa  pirates.  Under  the  Romans,  who  obtained  pes* 
session  in  229  b.  c,  it  became  an  important  naval  station,  and 
so  continued  till  the  fall  of  the  Bastem  Empire.  In  1081 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman,  captured  Corfu,  and  In  1085  he 
died  at  Cassopo.  It  was  again  conquered  by  his  nephew  Roger 
of  Sicily  in  1140;  but  it  was  recovered  by  Manuel  Comnenus 
in  1152.  In  1192  Richard  I.  of  England  landed  at  Corfu  on 
his  voyage  from  Palestine ;  and  the  forces  of  the  fifth  crusade 
were  welcomed  to  the  island  after  the  capture  of  Zara.  The 
Qenoese  corsair,  Leon  Vetrano,  who  had  made  himself  master 
of  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  Venetian  possession,  was  Ue- 
feated  and  executed,  and  the  Venetian  senate  in  1200  sent  a 
colony  of  ten  noble  families  to  secure  its  occupancy.  Through 
the  rest  of  the  13th  and  most  of  the  14th  century,  Corfu  and 
the  other  Ionian  Islands  were  a  prey  by  turns  to  corsairs,  and 
to  Greek  and  Neapolitan  claimants;  and  it  was  not  till  1886 
that  the  Corfiots  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  Venice^ 
which  in  1401,  on  the  payment  of  30,000  ducats,  had  its  right 
to  the  island  recognised  by  Ladislas,  kins  of  Naples.  Barba- 
rossa  ravaged  Coifa  in  1537,  and  Selim  II.  did  much  the  same 
in  1570.  In  1571  the  great  fleet  which  was  about  to  become 
illastrious  through  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  reviewed  at  Corfn 
by  the  generalissimo,  Don  John  of  Austria.  The  last  and  S^^i^^ 
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«it  straggle  for  the  poisesalon  of  tlie  elty  and  Island  wm  in  1716, 
when  the  foroef  of  Aobmei  HI.  were  defeated  by  the  VenetiAni 
Imder  Ooont  Sohulenborg,  already  famous  for  his  orossing  of 
the  Oder  and  his  share  in  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet.  The  peaoe 
of  Campo  Formio  gave  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  Frenoh,  bat 
In  1799  they  were  foroed  to  capitulate  to  a  Raiso-Turkish  fleet 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1816,  the  repablie  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
was  roTived,  and  placed  under  the  proteotorate  of  Oreat  Britain, 
Corfu  being  the  ohief  island  of  the  group.  In  1804  that  pro- 
teotorate was  resigned  in  favor  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
Corfu  now  forms  one  of  the  nomarohics  of  that  oountry,  along 
with  the  neighboring  islands  of  Merlera,  Fano,  Salmastraki, 
Pazo,  Antipaxo,  and  Leukadia. 

Literature : — ^Baron  Theotoky,  DitaiU  §ur  Car/ou;  Mustozidi, 
Noturie  per  eervire  alia  etoria  Coreireee,  1804;  J.  P.  Bellare, 
Prieie  ae§  cperationa  gSuiralee  de  la  duneion  /ran^tee  du  Le- 
'want,  1805;  Jerris,  Hietory  of  Oorfu,  1852;  Alb  Moneson,  Bin 
Beemch  am/  Kor/n  m  Sept^  1858,  Zarioh,  1859 ;  Ansted's  The 
loHtan  lelande,  1863 ;  Tuokermann's  Oreeke  0/  To-day,  1874. 

GoBTU,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  stands  on  the 
broad  part  of  a  peninsula,  whose  termination  in  the  citadel 
is  cut  from  it  by  an  artificial  fosse  formed  in  a  natural  gul- 
ley,  with  a  salt-water  ditch  at  the  bottom.  Seen  from  the 
water,  or  from  a  height,  it  is  picturesque  in  masses,  but  in 
detail  it  is  not  to  be  praised  for  either  beauty  or  comfort 
HsTiuff  grown  u^  within  fortifications,  where  eyery  foot  of 
ground  was  precious,  there  is  nothing  spacious  about  it 
ezcqpt  the  handsome  esplanade  between  the  town  and  the 
•dtadeL  Indeed,  it  is  still,  in  spite  of  recent  improvements, 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow,  tortuous,  up-and-down  streets, 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
<TOund,  few  of  them  fit  for  wheel  carriages.  The  palace, 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  is  a  large  structure  of  white 
Maltese  stone,  but  the  exterior  has  no  architectural  merits, 
although  internally  its  apartments  are  very  stately.  In 
•everal  parts  of  the  town  may  be  found  houses  of  the  Vene- 
tian time^  with  some  traces  of  past  splendor,  but  they  are 
few,  and  are  giving  place  to  structures  in  the  modem  and 
more  convenient  Fraich  style.  Of  the  thirtv-seven  Greek 
churches  the  most  important  are  the  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Gave  {4  UavoYia  ImfXUrrufaa) ;  St  Spi- 
ridion's,  with  the  tomb  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  island ;  and 
the  suburban  church  of  St  Jason  and  St  Sosipater,  reputed 
the  oldest  in  the  island.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
and  a  Roman  Oatholic  bishop ;  and  it  possesses  a  gymna- 
sium, a  theatre,  an  agricultural  and  industrial  society,  and 
a  library  and  museum  preserved  in  the  buildinas  formerly 
devoted  to  the  university,  which  was  founded  by  Lord 
Guildford  in  1823,  but  disestablished  on  the  cessation  of 
the  English  protectorate.  There  are  three  suburbs  of  some 
importance-~Castrades,  Manduchio,  and  San  Bocco.  The 
old  fortifications  of  the  town,  beinff  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
quire a  force  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  troops  to  man  them, 
were  in  great  part  thrown  down  by  the  English,  and  a  sim- 
pler plan  adopted,  limiting  the  defences  to  the  island  of 
Vido  and  the  old  ciUdei.    ropulation  about  25,000. 

OOBIANDEB,  the  fruit,  improperly  called  seed,  of  an 
Umbelliferous  plant  (Oorialndnun  seUtvum),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Mino]^  but  naturalised  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  south  of  England.  The  plant  produces  a 
(Stem  rising  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  oipinnate  leaves 
and  flowers  in  pink  or  whitish  umbels.  The  fruit  is  glob- 
ular and  externally  smooth,  having  five  indistinct  ridges, 
and  the  mericarps,  or  half-fruits,  do  not  readily  separate 
from  each  other.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic 
and  carminative,  and  on  account  of  its  pleasant  and  pun- 
gent flavor  it  is  a  favorite  ingredient  in  hot  curries  and 
aauces.  The  fruit  is  also  used  in  confectionery,  and  as  a 
flavoriuff  ingredient  in  various  liqwBvra.  The  essential  oil 
on  whicn  its  aroma  depends  is  obtained  from  it  by  distilla- 
tion. The  tender  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  young  plant  are 
used  in  soups  and  salads. 

OOBIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Giteriore  and  the  district  of  Kossano,  situated  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  four  miles  from  the  coast, 
on  a  steep  hill,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient  castle 
and  fringed  at  the  foot  by  orange  and  lemon  plantations. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  extensive  aqueduct,  and 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  liquorice  and  a  trade  in  tim- 
ber.   Population  about  10,000. 

GORING  A,  a  seaport  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
ooUectorate  of  Godavery  and  presidency  of  Madras,  is 
situated  in  82^'  W  E.  long,  and  16°  49^  N.  lat,  on  the 
estuary  of  a  branch  of  the  Godavery  Biver.    The  harbor 


is  j^rotecCed  from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  soaAward 
projection  of  Point  CMavery,  and  affords  a  shelter  to  ves- 
sels during  the  south-west  monsoon.  Across  its  entianos 
is  a  bar,  which  shows  a  depth  of  about  16  feet  at  spring 
tides.  The  repairing  and  building  of  small  coasting  ships 
is  a  staple  industry  of  Gorinsa.  The  chief  exports  are 
teak,  salt,  and  piece-goods;  the  imports  are  silk,  paper, 
and  copp«r.  In  1787  a  gale  from  the  north-east  occa- 
sioned an  inundation  whi<m  swept  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  with  its  inhabitants;  and  in  lSS2  another 
storm  desolated  the  place,  carrying  vessels  into  the  fields 
and  leaving  them  aground.  Of  Europeans  the  French, 
who  still  hdd  the  neighboring  settlement  sf  Tanaon,  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves  at  Goringa.  In  1759  the 
English  took  ponession  of  the  town,  and  erected  a  htiUaj 
five  miles  to  the  south  of  it 

GOBINNA,  a  Greek  poetess,  bom  at  Tanagia  in  BoBotia, 
of  interest  for  the  influence  which  she  exerteii  on  Pindar. 
The  fragmentary  traditions  which  have  been  preserved 
riepresent  her  now  as  the  poef  s  friend  and  instniciresB,  and 
again  as  his  rival  and  competitor.  By  her  he  is  said  to 
have  been  advised  to  adorn  his  poems  with  the  Greek 
myths,  and  then  when  he  employed  them  too  lavishly,  to 
have  been  warned  that  they  ought  to  "  be  sown  bv  the  hand 
and  not  poured  forth  from  the  sack."  She  also  blamed 
him  for  having  used  an  Attic  idiom  in  one  of  his  iyrioB. 
The  victor^r  which  she  gained  in  the  poetic  contest  with 
her  friend  in  the  public  games  at  Thebes  ia  ascribed  by 
Pausanins  to  her  beauty  and  the  free  use  she  made  of  (hs 
local  Boeotian  dialect;  and  the  story  goes  that  Pindar 
gave  expression  to  the  same  opinion  by  calling  her  in  the 
heat  of  Lis  chagrin  a  **  Boeotian  swine,"  with  allusion  to  a 
common  Greek  proverb.  By  the  Greeks  she  was  esteemed 
as  the  first  of  the  nine  lyrical  muses.  The  fracments  of 
her  poetry  have  been  collected  by  Ursinus,  Wolf,  Schneider, 
and  Bergk. 

Bee  Leopold  Bohmidt,  Findat'e  Lehen  und  DioktHmgen,  1861 

GOBINTH  (now  corrupted  into  Gortho)  was  orbnnall; 
called  Ephyre,  but  the  name  KdpaSoq  is  as  old  as  Homer. 
This  most  populous  and  thriving  of  Greek  cities  was  sita- 
ated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  isthmus  which  ooonects 
Peloponnesus  with  the  mainland  of  Hellas.  The  citadel, 
Acrooorinthus,  occupied  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock, 
1886  feet  in  height,  which  is  in  fact  an  offihoot  from  the 
Oneion,  a  mountain  range  skirting  the  northern  shore  of 
Achaia,  but  which  appears,  especially  when  viewed  from 
the  north,  to  be  detached.  fVom  this  height  the  view 
includes  the  Geraneian  range  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
isthmus,  and  the  higher  mountains  of  Northern  Greece  be- 
hind it,  while  in  the  foreground  lies  to  the  left  the  Gorinthian 
Gulf  stretching  westward,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  the  eaet, 
together  with  the  strip  of  fiat  land  whidi  divides  the  one 
of  these  from  the  other.  Another  narrow  plain  stretches 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gorinthian  Gulf  in  the 
direction  of  Sicyon,  and  was  proverbial  in  ancient  timei 
for  the  value  of  its  agricultural  produce.  The  6\j  of 
Gorinth  lay  not  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  citadel 
stood,  but  on  a  ledge  or  shelf  of  that  hill  at  a  height  of 
about  200  English  feet  A  lofty  wall— aocordinx  to  Strabo, 
85  stadia  (about  ten  miles)  in  length — indoeed  both  city 
and  citadel,  and  two  walls^  each  12  stadia  in  length,  in- 
closed the  road  to  the  harbor  of  Lechseum  on  the  Gorinth- 
ian Gulf;  Schoenus  and  Genchrem,  the  two  harbors  be- 
longing to  the  city  on  the  Saronic  Gul^  lay  at  a  greater 
distance. 

From  its  position  Gorinth  enjoyed  in  prehistoric  times 
two  advantages  especially  important  in  the  infancy  of  nav- 
igation. On  the  long  gulf  which  stretched  from  Corinth 
westwards,  called  in  early  times  after  Grissa,  the  port  of 
Delphi,  and  later  after  Gorinth  itself,  vessels  could  ssil  for 
above  100  miles  without  losing  sight  of  land  and  betweea 
fertile  shores.  And  secondly,  the  natives  of  Gorinth  were 
skilful  in  dragging  vessels  of  all  kinds  across  from  sea  to 
sea,  thus  saving  tliem  the  dangers  of  the  perilous  ▼ovsge 
round  the  Peloponnesus.  That  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
overlook  these  advantages  we  know  from  the  many  traces 
of  Phoenician  occupation  remaining  in  later  timea^  eipe- 
cially  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Athene,  Aphrodite^ 
Urania  (the  Sidonian  Astarte),  and  Melicertes  (the  T^risv 
Melkarth). 

The  important  euihcs,  at  the  isthmus,  of  Pooeidoa,  the 
great  divinity  of  the  lonians,  pipvea4he^ou'liest  Greek 
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khmbitants  of  Corinth  to  have  been  Ionian,  but  TlHicydides 
ilaCflB  that  it  was  under  .£olian  princes.  The  eai'liest  of 
these  of  whom  we  hear  is  Sisyphus,  acoordine  to  one  legend 
lover  of  Medea,  aooording  to  another  grandfather  of  Bel- 
lerophon,  the  Rieat  local  hero  who  tamra  the  winged  horse 
PegMSus,  and  slew  the  monstrous  Chimaera.  The  character 
if  mingled  greed  and  cunning,  ascribed  to  Sisyphus,  is 
doabtless  intended  to  embody  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guished the  people  of  the  commercial  city  from  their  rural 
neighbors.  This  was  in  the  age  preceding  the  Trojan 
War.  On  the  return  of  the  Heraclids  the  Dorian  invaders, 
after  subduing  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  attacked  Cor- 
inth, and  having  mastered  it  proceeded  against  Megara 
snd  Athens.  Corinth  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  descendant 
of  Hercules,  named  Aletes  (the  wanderer),  and  was  recon- 
■tituted  on  Dorian  principles,  but  not,  it  would  appear, 
with  the  same  rigidity  as  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  other  cities, 
for  we  find  eight  tribes  instead  of  the  usual  three,  and  it  is 
tertain  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  city  did  not  disdain  to 
l«ad  in  trade,  and  resembled  rather  the  nobility  of  Venice 
than  the  pure-blooded  warrior-caste  of  other  Dorian  cities. 
The  most  wealthy  family  was  that  of  the  Bacchiads,  the 
descendants  of  Aletes,  who  furnished  first  a  succession  of 
kings,  and  afterwards  yearly  prytaneis  who  ruled  with 
kingly  power.    It  was  about  657  B.C.  that  Cypselus,  a 

.  Baochiad  on  his  mother's  side,  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
this  oligarchy  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  commons,  establishing 
bis  power  at  Corinth  so  firmlv  that  he  could  even  forego 
the  foreign  body-guard  and  the  external  supports  of  the 
Qreek  tyrant.  His  son  and  successor,  Periander,  was 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
probably  did  more  than  /iny  other  man  to  shape  tlie  co- 
lonial and  mercantile  ])olicy  of  the  city.  Under  him 
Corinth  reached  the  summit  of  prosperity,  bat  Periander's 
fiunUy  was  destroyed  by  internal  dissensions,  and  his 
nephew  Psammetichus  was  after  a  brief  reign  put  down  by 
the  Spartans  about  684  B.  c. 

It  was  in  the  period  between  Aletes  and  Psammetichus 
that  lay  the  golden  days  of  Corinth.  Then  were  made  a 
leries  of  splendid  discoveries  and  inventions,  which  increased 
the  trade  and  multiplied  the  resources  of  the  city,  and  en- 
abled it  to  found  the  numerous  colonies  which  were  the 
bflstt  at  once  of  its  wealth,  its  power,  and  its  policy.  To 
begin  with  the  loftier  arts.  Arion  sraced  the  court  of 
Periander,  and  secured  for  Corinth  the  honor  of  the  in- 
Tention  of  the  dithyramb;  Eumelus  and  Enmolpus,  both 
Corinthians,  were  among  the  earliest  and  the  most  cele- 
Wtted  of  the  cyclic  poets.  Corinthian  architecture  was 
renowned  until  the  later  time  when  a  light  and  ornate  stprle 
of  building  took  its  origin  and  its  name  from  the  city. 
Corinthian  pottery  was  early  celebrated,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  art  of  omamentine  earthenware  was  improved  at 
Corinth  by  Butades,  Eucheir,  and  Eugrammus.  Even  paint- 

,  ing  was  either  introduced  into  Greece,  or  was  much  improved 
by  the  Corinthians  Aridices,  Ecphantus,  and  Cleanthes. 
8(111  it  was  in  the  useful  rather  than  the  ornamental  and 
imaginative  arts  that  Corinth  most  excelled.  There  the 
trireme  was  invented,  and  the  machinery  for  the  transpNort 
of  ships  carried  to  the  hiehest  periection,  while  Corinthian 
bronzes,  tables,  coffers,  and  objects  of  luxury  were  renowned 
on  all  shores  of  the  JEgean  and  Adriatic  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  pieces  of  handiwork  was  the  well- 
known  chest  of  Cypselus,  still  preserved  at  Olympia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  made  of  cedar  and  inlaid  wiih  a  mul- 
titude of  figure  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  miracle  of  archaic  art. 
The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  caused  its  rulers 
to  plan  early  a  sclieme  of  colonization.  Professor  Ernst 
Curtius  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Lelantian  war^  of  which  Thucydides  speaks,  between 
Chalds  and  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  Corinth  was,  together  with 
Samoa,  a  firm  ally  of  the  former  city,  and  that  it  was  in 
oompany  with  the  Chalcidians  that  the  Corinthians  made 
their  first  attempts  at  colonization.  That  these  attempts 
were,  through  a  series  of  years,  made  almost  constantly  in 
a  western  rather  than  an  eastern  direction  was  due  to  the 
position  of  .£gina,  which  island  lay  right  in  the  track  of 
travellers  from  Corinth  to  Asia  Minor  or  the  Euxine, — the 
'figinetans  having  maintained  a  constant  hostility  to  the 
Corinthians  from  the  earliest  time,  until  their  island  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  Athenians,  who  had  received  for 
the  war  a  detachment  of  ships  sent  from  Corinth.  It  was 
in  the  8th  centnry  that  the  two  greatest  colonies,  Corcyra 
tMl  Syracuse,  were  founded.    Syracuse  remained,  even  in 
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the  time  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  a  grateful  and  dutiful 
daughter,  but  Corcyra  very  soon  after  its  foundation  was 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  mother-city,  and,  though 
reduced  to  obedience  in  the  time  of  Periander,  finally  ousted 
Corinthian  commerce  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  maintained  undivided  supremacy  over  the  cities  of 
Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia.  But  south  of  the  straits  of 
Sybota,  which  divided  the  soutliem  point  of  Corcyra  from 
the  mainland,  Corinth  was  supreme.  To  her  the  towns  of 
Achaia,  Phocis,  and  Locri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  looked  as  their  head  ;  she  ruled  all  the  rich  country 
watered  by  the  Achelous,  which  region,  indeed,  became  in 
time  almost  more  Corinthian  than  the  isthmus  itself,  while 
all  tlie  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  looked  to 
the  navy  of  Corinth  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country. 

It  is  said  that  Corinth  adhered  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  customs  of  Phoenicia  as  regards  colonies,  at  any  rate 
the  city  was  in  this  respect  successful  beyond  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Expeditions  were  directed  to  some  promising 
point  on  the  lUyrian  or  Acamanian  coast,  the  approval  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  secured,  and  volunteers  were  invited 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.  At  the  head  of  the  colony  was 
placed  some  cadet  of  the  Bacchiads,  or  another  great 
family,  and  some  of  the  mercantile  nobililv  accompanied 
it,  retaining  in  the  new  home  much  of  the  oligardiical 
predominance  which  they  had  enjoyed  at  home.  It  was 
probably  the  preservation  of  this  aristocratic  tinge  which 
made  the  union  closer  between  colony  and  mother  city,  so 
that  the  Corinthian  envoys  could  boast  (Thucydides,  i.  88) 
that  Corinth  was  of  all  cities  the  most  popular  with  her 
colonies ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Corcyra,  few  of  the 
new  settlements  ^ve  the  mother  city  any  trouble.  Alone 
among  cities  Corinth  imposed  on  all  her  colonies  a  uniform 
coinage,  the  difiTcrent  issues  of  which  are  so  similar  in 
appearance  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  Corinth  did  not 
keep  in  her  own  hands  all  minting  of  silver. 

After  Psammetichus  had  been  put  down,  a  timooracy  was 
instituted,  with  hierardiy  of  grades.  Corinth  set  an  early 
example  in  that  system  of  political  classification  aooordinc 
to  revenue  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  Rome  and 
other  cities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  in  so  com- 
mercial a  city  an  organization  of  thb  kind  would  not 
produce  an  exclusive  land-owning  aristocracy. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.c.  that 
Corinth  started  upon  a  more  restless  and  aggressive  career. 
At  that  time  her  very  existence  was  threatened  by  the 
growing  greatness  of  Athens,  which  city  had  gained  the  mas- 
tery of  Megara  and  predominant  power  among  the  cities 
of  Achaia.  Soon  afler  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  an  Athenian  fleet  under  Tolmides  appeared  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  seizing  upon  Naupactus,  and  expelling 
thence  the  Locrian  colonists  whom  Corinth  had  stationed 
there  to  defend  her  interests,  established  in  that  oity  a  colony 
of  Messanian  fugitives,  in  order  to  cut  the  communications 
of  Corinth  close  to  their  base.  Hence  the  bitter  and  vin- 
dictive animosity  felt  bv  the  Corinthians  towards  Athens, 
which  caused  them,  after  that  city  had  surrendered  to 
Lysander,  to  urge  upon  the  Spartans  its  total  destruction. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  the  Spartan  supremacy  un- 
disputed, than  a  party  among  the  Corinthians,  whether 
seduced  by  Persian  gold,  or  following  notions  of  supposed 
expediency,  began  to  cabal  with  Athens  and  Argos  against 
the  Lacedsmouians,  with  whom  the  aristocracy  of  the  city 
still  sided.  Hence  bitter  dissensions  and  many  calamities 
to  the  Corinthians,  whose  city  was  more  than  once  the  bat- 
tle-field of  parties,  as  well  as  of  the  Argive  and  Lacede- 
monian troops.  The  events  of  the  war  hence  arising,  and 
called  Corinthian,  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece.  The 
city,  weakened  by  sedition,  fell  easily  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  whose  successor,  the  fifth  Philip, 
called  it,  in  virtue  of  its  splendid  position,  one  of  the 
three  fetters  of  Greece.  As  the  chief  city  of  the  Achsean 
League  during  the  latter  part  of  its  existence,  Corinth 
claimed  a  share  in  the  2d  century  in  the  latest  glories  of 
Greece.  There  Flamininus  proclaimed  the  liberties  of 
Greece :  and  as  the  ally  of  Bome,  Corinth  reached  a  high 
point  or  wealth  and  splendor.  But  that  alliance  was  broken 
ofiT,  and  the  result  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Mummius  in  146  B.  c,  and  the  sale  of  its  inhabitants  into 
slavery.  The  richness  of  the  city  at  this  period  in  all  the 
accumulated  results  of  Greek  science  and  art  was  immens^ 
as  we  know  from  the  statements  of  Poly  bins,  an  eye-wita^^ 
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Tbia  Bonaiifi  secined  a  vast  ■poil  of  stutnes,  pictures,  and 
/ttmitttre^  of  which  a  part  was  purchased  by  Attalus  of 
PiaegamuBy  a  part  sent  in  many  ships  to  Borne,  and  modi 
«Uki  destroyed  in  mere  wantonness.  Notwithstanding,  the 
pUoe  remained  a  quarry  whence  in  after  a|§;cs  were  dug  in* 
numerable  txeasures  of  art.  The  Corinthian  territory  was 
given  to  Sicyon,  and  the  site  lay  waste  until  the  time  of 
Julius  CaBsar.  The  great  dictator  settled  there  a  colony  of 
needy  Greeks  and  IU>man  freedraen,  which  he  called  after 
himself  Laus  Julia,  and  made  the  seat  of  gnyernnient  of 
'Aohaia.  Between  tiie  new  Corinth  and  tlte  old  the  site 
was  the  only  bond  of  oonnection,  yet  the  historic  splendors 
of  the  place  seem  to  ba?e  mastered  the  minds  of  the  new 
inhabitants^  who  before  long^  began  to  resume  all  the  local 
eafts,  and  to  claim  the  past  glorr  of  tl>e  city  as  t1)«ir  own. 
Latin,  however,  as  we  know  from  coins,  remained  the 
afieiai  longvage,  and  the  donmviri  were  usually  the  freed- 
jsen  of  the  empcroia  or  of  Boman  nobles. 

The  new  city,  from  ita  position,  soon  acquired  a  great 
tnde  with  £|iibeBu%  Thessalonica,  and  other  cities.  For 
this  mason  it  attracted  St.  Paul,  who  yisited  it  more  than 
once,  and  spent  many  months  ^ere  in  conyerse  with  Aquila 
and  Priscilia,  and  in  preaching  in  the  synagogtie.  Hence 
were  written  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
bare  was  fonnded  a  church  which  claimed  for  a  long  period 
the  deepest  anxieties  of  the  apostle  and  after  his  death  of 
Oement, — the  temptations  to  sensual  indulgence  and  anti- 
nomian  hetesiea  being  here  stronger  than  in  most  of  the 
Greek  cities^ 

Unfortunately,  it  i»  only  of  tliis  seeond  Corinth  that  we 
detailed  descriptions.    It  was  visited  both  by  Strabo 


aad  Pausanias.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Acrooorinthus  bore  a  little  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  that  just  below  the  summit  gushed  out  the  fountain 
Peireoe,  wliich  once  more  rose  to  the  surftu^  down  in  the 
lower  dty.  Jnst  below  this  fountain  were  the  remains  of 
«  marble  building,  supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of 
ike  palace  of  the  monarch  Sisyphus.  From  the  account  of 
Pausanias  (ii.  ch.  1-4)  we  may  gain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
topogpwpby  of  the  city  and  the  isthmus.  In  the  midst  of 
the  city  was  the  niarket^plaoe,  commamled  by  a  lofty  statue 
of  Pallaa  made  of  bronae^  and  surrounded  by  many  temples, 
among  others  those  oi  the  Ephesian  Artemis  and  of  For- 
tune, and  by  statoes  standing  in  the  open  air.  Hence 
three  principal  roads  led  in  various  directions.  The  first 
passed  westwarda  towards  Sicyon,  leading  by  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  the  Odeum,  and  the  tomb  of  the  children  of  Medea, 
llermerus  and  Pheres,  wliom  a  local  legend  aaserted  to  have 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had 
Drought  their  poisoned  gifts  to  Glance.  A  little  further 
on  was  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalinitis  (the  bridjer),.  so 
called  heeause  she  bridled  for  Bellerophon  the  unruly 
Pegasns ;  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  of  wood  and  doubt- 
less ancient,  a  fact  wliidi  proyes  that  the  sack  by  Mummius 
cannot  have  been  so  complete  as  might  liave  been  imag- 
ined. Near  this  temple  was  a  theatre,  probably  a  work  of 
Boman  times,  and  a  temple  of  the  Boman  Jupiter  Capito- 
Irmisw 

The  second  road  led  north  towards  the  harbor  of 
Lechseom  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  first  passed  Propy- 
l«a^  snrmoimted  by  two  gill  quadrige  driven  by  Phaethon 
and  Helios,  and  next  the  grotto  where  issued  afresh  the 
same  fountain  Peirene  which  rises  near  the  summit  of  the 
Acrooorinthus,  and  filled  a  large  basin  with  sweet  water, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  drinking,  and  as  a  bath  in 
which  to  dip  the  vessels  of  Corinthian  bronze  while  still 
red-hot,  a  process  which  was  supposed  to  make  their  fine- 
ness unapproacliable.  The  water-supply  of  the  city  was 
unrivallM,  yet  the  emperor  Hadrian  constructed  an  aque- 
duct all  the  way  from  the  Stymphalian  Lake,  a  work,  if 
we  may  believe  Pausanias,  of  vain  ostentation. 

Tlie  third  road  led  eastwards,  first  to  the  fiishi enable 
eufrarh  of  the  city,  a  cypress-grove  called  Craneion.  This 
qnarter  is  well  described  in  Becker's  CharieUs.  It  abounded 
with  the  life  which  distinguished  Corinth  from  other  cities, 
crowds  of  travellers,  seekmg  both  gain  and  pleasure,  with 
the  lively  bootlis  which  ofiTered  the  former,  and  the  crowds 
of  female  slaves  who  ministered  to  the  latter.  Here  was 
the  tomb  of  Lais,  to  whom  her  fellow-citizens  paid  almost 
divine  honors,  and  here,  strangely,  the  monument  of  the 
great  ^nic,  Dio^nes  of  Sinope,  who  had  passed  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  this  gay  and  dissolute  company.  On  the 
^  the  road  airided  into  two  branches.    Of  these 


the  more  southeriy  ran  to  the  harbor  of  OnuJireR,  a  raid^ 
stead  fenced  on  both  sides  br  promontories  strefe^ng  out 
to  sea,  but  not  much  assisted  by  art ;  wliile  the  more  m^ 
portant  I^echKum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus,  was 
almost  entirely  artificial.  The  more  noKherly  branch 
of  the  road  led  to  the  Httle  harbor  of  Schcenos,  and  the 
world-renowned  spot  where  were  oefobrated  every  second 
rear  the  isthmian  Giaraes.  These  games  were  held  in 
honor  in  early  tiraea  of  Melicertes,  in  later  times  of 
Poseidon,  and  close  by  were  temples  of  both  deities.  That 
of  Poseidon  was  not  large;  it  contained  statues  of  Poseidon, 
Amphitrite,  and  Thalassa,  and  in  front  was  a  crowd  of 
statues  of  the  victors  in  tlie  games.  Tlte  shrine  of  Meli- 
certes  stood  under  a  pine;  it  was  circular,  and  contained, 
as  we  know  from  coins,  a  statue  of  the  dtyinity  reclining 
on  the  back  of  a  dolphin.  Melicertes  (also  cmled  Pabe- 
mon)  had  also  a  subterranean  chapel  where  the  most 
solemn  oaths  were  administered,  and  it  waa  said  that  per- 
jurers seldom  lefl  the  spot  unpunished.  Close  to  the 
temples  was  the  stadium  or  the  games  made  of  white  ms> 
ble,  and  not  far  from  it  the  road  on  whitih  triremes  were 
transported  from  sea  to  sea.  There  were  also  traces  of  a 
canal  which,  projected  by  Alexander  the  Great,  resohred 
on  by  Julius  Cnsar,  commenced  by  Nero,  was  never  dug 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  inland  from  the  Corinthian 
Gulf. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  0>rinth  snfifered  many  diaasters.  It 
was  sacked  by  Alaric,  and  at  a  later  period  was  most 
bitterly  contended  for  by  the  Turks  and  the  Venetiam. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  occupied  the  hill  of  Acio- 
corinthus  itself,  not  the  ledge  at  its  base,  but  it  has  now 
resumed  its  earlier-  position.  Tlie  modem  town  is  small 
and  wretched,  and  retains  few  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
most  remarkable  among  these  are  seven  columns  of  ao 
exceedingly  ancient  temple  of  the  Boric  order,  and  some 
traces  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 

The  beataathorities  on  tha  anhject  ar&— Ernst  Curtiua,  Pe/«p- 
onne909f  vol.  ii.  p.  514,  and  a  diasartatioa  in  the  ffermt»^7o\.x.i 
Barth,  Oorinthiorum  Commercii  et  Meroaturm  JTiUorie  Partieula, 
Berlin,  1843;  Br.  William  Smith's  artiQla  in  bis  J)ieti<mary  ef 
Aneimt  Gwgrapky.  Tb«  autenomooa  ooina  aSbrd  ralnabla 
data  for  the  history  of  the  CeriathlaB  league,  and  the  oo'ins  of 
Boman  timea  offer  represeDtatlona  of  Many  of  the  oMet  inteiest- 
ing  objects  of  th*  later  oiiy.  (p.  a.) 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistles  to  the.  These  two  letters 
of  St.  Paul  occupy  a  unique  position  among  the  Paulina 
epistles.  They  are  reniarKable  as  being  in  their  prinuuy 
aspect  historical  rather  than  doctrinal,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  coa- 
nected  with  the  miraculous  facts^  on  which  they  rest,  are 
suggestively  implied.  These  epistles,  too,  togetlier  with 
those  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Roniana,  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  genuine  writings  of  St  FViuL,  e^en  by  the  most 
audacious  critical  assailants  of  the  New  Testament  canoa. 
The  external  testimony  to  them  is  early  and  complete^  aod 
the  internal  evidence  of  authorship  and  age  wakes  it 
impossible  to  doubt  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  <^ 
tliese  remarkable  documents.  Tliere  are,  perhaps^  no 
other  epistles  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  there  is  so 
much  of ''  local  coloring,"'  or  so  many  temporal  and  local 
allusions.  These  letters  throw  great  light  both  upon  the 
early  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Church  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  great  missionary  to  tlie  Gentiles;  and 
whilst  they  are  very  full  of  wliat  was  due  to  the  special 
occasions  on  wliich  they  were  written,  the  universal  ap- 
plicability of  the  Christian  principles  laid  down  in  tliem 
must  be  patent  to  every  thoughtful  student.  Stier  speaka 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  C^ntliians  as  being  '*a  paLlioloj^ 
and  materia  medica  for  all  that  are  desi^^l  to  he  nliysi- 
cians  of  the  church  In  a  larger  or  lesser  circle ;  '*  and  Bleek 
remarks  on  the  first  epistle,  that  it  **  serves  as  a  type  and 
pattern  in  dealing  with  the  multifarious  tendencies,  rehb- 
tions,  and  disorders  of  the  Christian  church,  almost  all  of 
which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  Corinthian  Quzich, 
and  are  continually  repeated  with  various  mediliGations  at 
various  times," 

The  history  of  the  two  epistles  seems  to  he  this.  PaiiFa 
first  visit  to  Corinth  and  his  long  and  eventful  lojouin  there 
are  mentioned  in  Acts  zviiL  I-I8.  After  his  departure 
from  the  rich  and  luxurious  capital  of  Achaia,  evils  which, 
we  can  perceive,  were  very  likely  to  spring  up  in  such  a 
place  began  to  appear  in  the  Cliristian  commmiitv.  Tba 
Hellenic  tendency  to  philoeophical  speculation  and  to  £m>- 
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lioai  putiMOiship,  moA  the  senBaality  nd  KcentieivsiMSB 
viidk  kad  «i«Ae  (be  word  «rin(ikMimae  a  synonym  fbr  self*- 
iBdiHgeaoe  vnd  ^mloMigw,  becmme  roots  of  bitterness, 
itrife,  ud  fflHBorallty.  The  ppraence  of  ApolioR  (Acts 
xvin.  17,  W)  mm  dtwMcsB  aa<raiitag«oiB,  Mid  9t  IPand 
efidmtly  alMes  to  a  suoeesafiil  prasecation  of  evangelidtfc 
wxt  hf  the  leaned  Alexandrian,  wltea  lie  sayv  "  I  pianted, 
ApoAos  w^teud*  (1  Gar.  iii.  €).  Yet  it  would  eeem  tliat 
fiBii£eii9«vnipar]80iiB  bad  been  made  between  the  mmpler 
pretching  of  the  Apostle  Panl  and  the  probablj  more  philo- 
sophical and  refined  style  of  Apollos,  so  that  sonie  of  the 
Cwinthian  Christians  began  to  regard  Apollos  as  their 
Isfeder.  imther  (haii  Paal,  who  had  first  preached  tfae  gospel 
onta  theDa.  The  relnctaaoe  of  Apollos  to  return  to  Oorinth, 
St  dN  tine  when  Paul  wrote  what  we  know  as  tlie  fin* 
epiitle  <l  (Jor.  xvi.  12),  can  bert  be  aocoanted  <or  by  a  oon> 
idonsacts  on  his  pait  of  the  rivalry  whicti  had  uriseci  be- 
tween tlia  two  Ihctaons;  and  the  manner  in  wbich  I^ml 
fliged,  and  Apollos  declined,  the  mission  of  the  latter  to 
Corinth  may  be  viewed  as  equally  creditable  to  the  mag- 
junimitr  of  the  older  teacher  and  to  the  modesty  and  pru- 
deaoe  oi  the  yoonger.  Bat  a  far  more  dangerous  division 
of  the  chnivk  aziiAed  than  thai  between  those  who  kvored 
Bud  sad  tboae  wbo  preferred  Apollos.  In  tiie  Epistles  to 
dw  CariathJaas  we  have  indioataoils  of  the  antagonism  and 
SBvy  of  a  Jtidaiaing  aeotion,  w^o  may  liave  been  encour- 
t«d  by  eHrissaries  from  Palestine,  like  (hose  complained 
or  in  Galat.  li.  4  (csnp.  Ads  sv.  ii24).  These  Jiraaiaers 
woold  make  much  of  ^e  fact  that  Paul  was  not  one  of  the 
original  twelve  apostles ;  and  they  seem  to  have  endeavored 
to  undermine  his  authority,  by  depreciating  his  position  as 
a  teadiei^  and  by^  deridine  his  personal  qualifications.  Nor 
were  dissensions  and  tenoeucies  to  s|)lit  up  into-parties  the 
only  evils  that  infested  the  Corintiiian  Ohuaxshes.  Paul, 
ahen  at  J^faesm  on  his  third  aMseiouary  joarney,  heard 
if  liMB*  '*  oonleuCions"  iitMB  the  members  of  a  Oluistian 
hoaschrii,  ariio  mv  either  Pcoidcat  at  Corinth  or  oon- 
Beetod  with  tbe  plaoe  <1  Cor.  i.  11) ;  but  he  heard  of  aome- 
tldng  wotse  stifl,  and  more  glaringly  inconatsteiyt  with  the 
Chtman  profession.  LioentioiisnesB  was  common  among 
them,  and  a  grievoos  case  of  iiroest  had  taken  place  (I  Cor. 
y.  1,  &c.)^  whic^  called  for  the  severest  censure  ana  pun- 
ishment. That  the  apostle  had  been  awake  to  the  peculiar 
dangers  of  the  Corinthian  Cliristians  in  respect  of  the  licen- 
lioasncas  and  Inxa^  tor  which  Coriath  was  noted,  appears 
kern  Ike  fact  titatL  he  had  preriously  written  a  letter  whioh 
has  not  aOBe  dowa  to  us  (1  Got.  v.  9),  ez4iorttng  the  Chris- 
litfDS  to  avoid  interooiirse  with  foraicaton.  Aiford  ooi^^ 
tans  that  this  lettor  may  have  also  contained  some  iastruc- 
tiaas  as  to  tlve  oolleotion  (1  Cor.  zvL  1),  and  an  aaaounoemeot 
of  an  intended  plan  of  visiting  tliem,  whidi  he  afleiwaids 
ahandoaed,  perhaps  on  purpose  to  see  what  -e&ot  would  be 
produced  b^  the  letter  known  to  cis  as  the  firM  e|MStle,  which 
was  in  reality  a  second  one. 

A  good  opportunity  was  presented  for  oommruiucating 
with  the  Corinthians  by  the  arrival  of  St^hanas,  Fortuna- 
tu^and  Achaicus  (1  Cor.  z  vi.  17,  dkc),  who  probably  brought 
a  letter  from  Corinth  (1  Cor.  vii.  1,  Ac,),  requesting  instruc- 
tions on  divers  points  to  whicli  St.  Paul  replies  in  tlie  first 
of  our  two  epistles.  This  letter  from  Corinth  (as  Paley 
points  out)  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  mention  of  the 
disorders  and  divisions  which,  the  apostle  rebukes.  These 
eame  to  the  apostle's  ears  by  private  report  and  not  in  an 
official  communication.  We  have  here  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planaticRi  of  the  varied  contents  of  our  first  epistle.  After 
an  introduction  which  b  graceful,  conciliatory,  and  affection- 
ate (I  Cor.  i.  1-d),  the  writer  alludes  to  the  indications  of 
party  spirit  and  dissension  which  had  been  reported  to  him, 
and,  wliile  he  very  earnestly  vindicates  the  claim  of  the 
gospel  to  be  a  Ji^velation  of  divine  wiKdoin,  deprecates  tlie 
tendency  to  overrate  human  eloquence  and  intellect  (i.  10- 
iv.  16).  He  tells  them  that  he  is  sending  Timotheus  to 
remind  them  of  his  teachinj^and  that  he  intends  himself 
to  come  soon  ^iv.  17-21).  He  tlien  rebukes  their  licen- 
tiousneB  and  tlieir  litigioosness  (v^  vi.),  and  afterwards 
proceeds  to  answer  the  several  inquiries  whidi  had  been 
put  before  him  by  the  Corinthian  letter,  viz.,  questions 
ooncemiflig  marrli^e,  questions  concerning  meat  ofiered  to 
idols,  and  questione  concerning  (Spiritual  gifts  (viL-xiv.). 
With  his  replies  lo  particuUir  pomle  "he  blends  a  spirited 
defence  of  his  own  authority  and  conduct  ^Ix.),  and  serious 
•xhortations  as  to  4he  behavior  of  women  m  the  Christian 
asKmblies^  and  tke  manner  in  which  Christians  ahould 


^itake  of  the  Lor^s  Sopjper  (x.,  zi.).  One  doctrinal  mb- 
KCt  is  treated  of  directly  in  the  epi^le.  Some  among  the 
Ominttiians  had  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Thar 
apostle  shows  that  the  fact  of  the  resan^ection  of  Jesoa 
Chri^  from  the  dead  is  the  basis  of  Chri^an  teadiing  atkl 
the  erpring  of  CSirisUan  hone  (xv.).  He  then  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  collection  whicli  he  was  making  for  ttio  breth- 
ren at  Jorasalem,  i^ieaks  of  his  own  plans,  sends  greetinga 
from  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  ooncludes  with  solemaity^ 
and  tenderness  (xvi.). 

The  sabBcribeid  note  to  this  epidtle,  whioh  asserts  that  it 
WBB  written  from  Philippi,  is  a  palpiible  error,  poasiblj 
grounded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  xvi.  5.  The  letter 
was  evidently  written  ftiim  Epliesus,  some  titne  before  Pen- 
tecost, and  a;fter  winter  <xvL  6,  8),  and,  not  improbably^ 
near  theseascsi  of  tlie  Jewish  feast  of  Che  Pasaover  (v.  7,  8),. 
in  the  year  57  A.  B.  Whether  Timothy  was  the  bearer  of 
the  letter  or  not  seems  deufatfol  (xvi.  10) ;  and  it  is  mor» 
probable  that  the  three  messengen  from  Corinth,  already 
mentioned  as  having  brought  a  letter  for  St.  Paul,  retnmea. 
with  his  reply.  Bat  Timothy  and  Eraatus  were  sent  to* 
getlier  into  Maoedonia,  and  Erastus  (com  p.  Eom.  xvi. 
23  end  2  Tiaa.  iv.  20)  may  have  been  returning  to  hia^ 
home  in  Oorioth.  Then  ooouived  the  notable  distai4)anea 
at  EohesBS  recorded  in  Acts  xix.  23,  ^.  Paul  left  Asia 
for  Macedonia  (Aets  xx.  1),  and  oor  second  epiatle  to  the 
Corinthians  may  have  been  written  either  alt  Philippi  or 
at  Th«88alonica,Vt  a  tima  wiien  Timothy  had  rejoined  faanir 
(2C«-.  LI). 

It  iias  been  a  freqnent  remark  of  eommentatx)rB  thnt 
there  is  no  letter  among  those  written  by  8t.  Paul  aa  fuH 
of  personal  feeline  as  the  deoond  Epistle  to  the  Oariotih- 
ians.  The  ^tamultuoas  conflict  of  feelmg,"  *"  the  lal>yrintb 
of  <KnflictiBg  emotions.^  by  wiuch  the  writer  was  agitated, 
is  reflected  in  the  rapta  timnsitions  and  confaBed  eageraasB, 
as  w«  may  term  it,  of  liis  atyle.  W«  can  trace  a  twofold 
current  of  euocian,— ^ne,  of  refief  and  gjntitade  becuise  h» 


had  heard  from  'Htm  (2  Cor,  viL  7)  better  tidings  than  faa 
had  expected  of  the  efiect  produced  by  his  former  Icttar,. 
and  tbe  otiier,  of  righteoos  indignation  against  thcee  per- 
sons at  Oorinth,  who  were  trying  to  nadmnine  hm  inflo* 
enoe  and  misrepresent  his  work.  W«  may  also  perceiva 
indioftions  of  mental  dejection,  and  references  to  bodiiy 
safiering  which  add  mnch  to  the  peiaonal  interest  of  thia 
letter.  It  has  been  oonjectured  that,  besides  **  the  trouble  in 
Asia"  (i.8)axid  his  daily  anxieties  abouf'alltlieohaiches'' 
for  which  he  felt  hiaaself  req^onaible  (xi.  28),  the  apostle 
was  sufieriag  about  tiiis  time  from  an  attack  of  tbat  pain- 
ful and  chronic  malady  which  he  calls  "a  stake  in  the 
flesh  "  (xii.  7).  Titus  had  been  seat  to  Corinth  as  aapedal 
BMsseager  some  time  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter  from 
Ephesus,  and  was  expected  by  Paul  at  Troas,  font  did  not 
rejoin  him  until  he  had  come  into  Macedonia.  The  oewa 
that  tbe  greater  part  of  tlie  Corinthian  church  were  loyal 
to  their  old  teacher,  and  had  attended  to  hisinjunctioBS  i» 
the  matter  of  the  ofiender  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v^  and  had 
"sorrowed  unto  repentance"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10,  11),  was  very^ 
consolatory  to  him ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Tilus  muA  iiavn 
also  informed  Paul  of  vecy  distinct  and  virulent  opposition 
to  him  on  the  part  of  certain  teachers  and  a  faction  of  tlia 
Corinthians  attached  to  tltem.  Hence  the  iad^nant  strain 
which  especialiv  appears  in  the  latter  part  or  tbe  epistle, 
where  irony  and  remonstrance  and  pathos  are  so  wonder- 
fully blended,  and  where  the  desire  to  vindicate  his  author^ 
ity,  to  substantiate  his  personal  claims  to  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  church,  and  to  expose  the  mischief  whioh 
was  being  done  by  tlie  &lse  teadiers,  causes  him  to  re- 
view his  own  toils  and  infirmities  in  the  toudung  |ricture 
of  his  work  wluch  we  have  in  xi.  21-xii.  21.  The  epistle 
(so  far  as  it  admits  of  aualysb)  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  portions,  viz.: — (1)  a  very  earnest  description  of 
his  own  interest  in  and  relation  to  the  Corinthiaa  churche^ 
and  of  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  what  Titua 
reported  (i.-vii.);  (2)  some  exhortations  to  liberality  in 
respect  of  the  coUeciioD  which  was  going  on  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  for  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  (viii^  ix.);  (-3)  a 
vindication  of  hb  apostolic  authority  against  the  calumBiea 
and  misrepresentaUons  of  those  who  were  endeavoring  to 
subvert  it  (x.-xiiL).  The  epistle  was  taken  to  Corinth  by 
Titua,  who  was  ^uite  ready  to  undertake  a  second  joum^ 
(viii.  17),  and  with  him  went  two  other  brethren  (i6.  li^ 
22),  who  were  aeleoted  "  mesaeagecs  of  tlie  churches,''  In 
charge  of  the  oontributions  to  tbe  collection  already  meo*^ 
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tioned.  It  has  \0oen  noticed  that  this  letter  was  "  addreeaed 
not  to  Corinth  only  but  to  all  the  churches  in  the  whole 
province  of  Achaia,  including  Athens  and  Cenchree,  and 
perhaps  also  Sicyon.  Argos,  Megara,  Patree,  and  other 
Beighooring  towns,  all  of  which  probably  shared  more  or 
less  in  the  agitation  which  affected  the  Christian  commu- 
nity at  Corinth  "  (Howson). 

We  may  here  mention  the  conjecture  of  Bleek  that  be- 
tween our  1  Corinthians  and  2  Corinthians  another  letter 
intervened,  which  Titus  took  with  him  on  his  first  mission, 
and  that  this  is  the  letter  which  is  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  ii. 
8,  yii.  8  as  one  of  unusual  severity.  If  this  conjecture, 
which  is  a  plausible  one,  be  admitted,  there  must  have 
been  four  letters  from  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
two  of  which  have  not  been  preserved.  At  any  rate  our 
2d  epistle  is  one  in  which  all  the  afiection  ana  eagerness 
of  the  apostle  culminate,  and  it  gives  to  us,  more  than  any 
other  of  his  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us,  an  idea 
of  the  intensity  of  the  zeal  and  sympathy  with  which  he 
labored  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  What  an  admirable 
epistle,"  wrote  George  Herbert,  "  is  the  second  to  the  Cor- 
inthians I  how  full  of  affections ;  he  joys,  he  sorrovrs,  he 
ffrieves,  and  he  glories;  never  was  tnere  such  care  of  a 
lock  expressed  save  in  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  fold, 
who  first  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem^  and  then  blood." 

There  are  three  special  points  in  connection  with  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  on  which  a  few  further  remarks 
must  be  made.  One  is  the  question  whether  a  visit  to 
Corinth,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  yet  seems 
alluded  to  in  several  paFsages  of  the  epistles  (2  Cor.  xii. 
14,  ziii.  1,  2,  and  comp.  ii.  1,  xii.  21),  took  place.  The 
opponents  of  this  view  rely  principally  on  the  argumentum 
a  sUentio  (which  in  this  case,  however,  is  a  very  weak  one, 
when  we  consider  the  evidently  compendious  nature  of  St. 
Luke's  narrative  in  the  Acts),  and  on  the  expression  '^  a 
§eeond  benefit,"  in  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16.  But  this  expression 
seems  to  refer  to  St.  PauPs  intention  to  pay  a  double  visit 
to  Corinth,  one  in  going  to,  and  a  second  in  returning  from, 
Macedonia.  The  advocates  of  the  unrecorded  visit  urge, 
first,  that  the  language  about  the  ''third"  visit  cannot 
reasonably  be  explained  by  saying  that  it  was  the  third 
time  St  Paul  intaided  to  come ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  have  found 
some  opportunity  for  at  least  a  short  visit  during  his  three 
years'  residence  at  Ephesus.  This  visit  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  painful  one,  during  which  St  Paul  must  have 
had  sad  forebodings  of  the  evils  which  he  rebukes  in  our 
first  epistle ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  brief  one,  and  the 
language  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  7  might  possibly  allude  to  the  hur- 
ried nature  of  a  former  visit 

Another  disputed  point,  and  one  which  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine,  is^  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
"Cnristine"  party  at  Corinth?  Were  they  a  separate 
faction  at  all  7  if  so,  were  they  a  Judaizing  faction  or  a 
philosophizing  one?  Some  hold  that  1  Cor.  i.  12  does  not 
oblige  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  distinct  parties  or 
factions  in  the  church,  but  only  of  certain  tendencies.  The 
indications  throughout  the  epistles  are,  at  any  rate,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  a  strong  antagonism  existeil  between  a 
Judaizing  faction  and  a  more  liberal,  less  formal,  and  less 
scrupulous  body  of  professed  Christians,  some  of  whom 
adhered  to  Paul  as  their  recognized  leader,  while  others 

Preferred  Apollos.  We  can  quite  understand  how  the 
udaizing  party  would  seize  on  the  name  and  position  of 
Peter,  or  Cephas  (and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Hebrew 
designation  is  preferred),  as  a  rallying  point,  where  they 
could  oppose  the  claims  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  But  who 
were  those  who  boastc'd  that  they  were  peculiarly  Christ's? 
Some  (as  Howson,  Alford,  Stanley)  think  it  probable  they 
were  an  extreme  section  of  the  Judaizers.  Others  (as 
Neander  and  Olshausen)  consider  that  they  may  have 
been  ''philosophical"  Greeks  who,  "with  arrogant  self- 
will,"  professed  to  belong  to  no  party,  and  renounced  all 
"apostolic"  intervention,  perhaps  modelling  for  them- 
selves a  peculiar  form  of  Christian  doctrine  hy  means  of 
some  collection  of  memorable  sayings  and  actions  of 
Christ 

A  third  point  which  calls  for  brief  notice  is  the  "  gift  of 
tongues,"  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  first  of  our  two 
epistles.  It  is  quite  what  we  should  expect  that  a  gift 
which  ministered  rather  to  individual  notoriety  than  to 
f^end  edification  should  have  been  abused  and  overrated 
m  a  Greek  commnnity  like  that  at  Corinth.    It  does  not 


seem  nrobable,  nor  is  there  evidence  forthcoming  to  Aaw, 
that  tne  "gift  of  tongues"  was  ns^  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction. It  was  a  mystical  condition  rather  than  a  lin- 
guistic faculty, — an  ecstatic  utterance  connected  with  a 
peculiar  state  of  religious  emotion.  Stanley  comparei 
Montanist  utterances,  the  prophets  of  Cevennes,  West^aii 
paroxysms,  and  Irvin^ite  manifestations  as  phenomeoa 
which,  "  however  inferior  to  the  manifestations  of  Apos* 
tolic  times,  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mysterious  pbsM 
of  human  life  and  human  nature." 

The  evidential  value  of  the  epistles  to  the  Corinlhiaiis  is 
very  great  For  we  have  in  them  indisputable  historicil 
and  biographical  data  which  in  various  ways  imply  and 
establish  all  the  fundamental  facts  which  concern  the  o^ 
igin  of  the  Christian  church,  and  indicate  the  proceaa,  of 
which  we  have  a  more  direct  narrative  in  the  Acta 
whereby  Christianity  was  extended  beyond  the  range  of 
Jewbh  influences  and  preindices,  and  its  principles  brought 
into  contact  with  "  the  culture  and  vices  of  the  ancient  dat* 
sical  world." 

There  are  not  many  special  writers  on  these  epistles.  Amosg 
the  Germans  may  be  mentioned  Otiander,  Ueydenreieh,  BilU 
roth.  But  the  book  in  whioh  English  readers  will  find  the  most 
complete  and  specific  treatment  of  the  subject  it  that  by  Deaa 
Stanley.  He  divides  the  epistles  into  sections,  and  appends 
paraphrases  of  their  oontenta.  There  are  important  notes  oa 
the  allusions  to  the  Eucharist  in  1  Cor.,  on  tne  miracles  and 
organization  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  on  the  gifts  of  tongosi 
and  of  prophecy.  He  adds  a  short  dissertation  on  the  relatioa 
of  the  epistles  to  the  gospel  history.  In  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Li/e  and  Eptttht  0/  St.  Paul  there  is  a  very  instraotiTt 
review  of  the  condition  of  Uie  primitive  church,  with  speeisl 
reference  to  spiritual  gifts,  ordinances,  divisions,  Ac  (ch.  xiii.), 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  period  during  whioh  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  were  written  is  admirably  treated.  The  Ar- 
menian epistles  from  the  Corinthians  to  St  Paul,  and  from  SL 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  are  apocryphal.  They  may  be  seen  ia 
Stanley's  book.  Paley's  Norm  Pauiinm  and  Birks's  fform  Ajmw* 
toltea  contain  interesting  examples  of  undesigned  coincideDcei 
between  the  epistles  and  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  Birki 
thinks  that  the  Sosthenee  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  1,  whose  naaM 
never  occurs  in  the  othcc  epistles,  may  be  identified  with  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  mentioned  in  Acta  zviii.  17.  A  foil 
discussion  on  "  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  will  be  found  in  an  ia- 
teresting  note  of  Professor  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  iv.  13.    (w.  a  a) 

C9RIOLANIJS,  CAIU8  (or  Cneius)  Marcius,  a  Eomia 
patrician,  said  in  the  legend  to  have  belonged  to  the  6th 
century  B.  c,  and  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  King  Ancoi 
Marcius.  Brought  up  by  his  proud  but  patriotic  mother 
Veturia  (or,  as  Plutarch  calls  her,  Volumnia),  Coriolaooi 
developed  into  the  foremost  warrior  of  his  time,  and  it  was 
from  his  prowess  at  the  siege  of  Corioli,  when  he  took  tht 
town  single-handed,  that  he  received  his  cognomen.  But 
his  hatrS  of  the  plebs  lost  him  the  consulship,  and  when 
he  ventured  to  advise  that  the  people,  who  were  sufferiDg 
from  a  dearth  of  com,  should  not  be  relieved  from  the 
supplies  obtained  from  Sicily  unless  they  would  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  their  tribunes,  he  was  condemned  to  btn- 
ishment  Obtaining  the  command  of  the  Volsdan  armj, 
he  advanced  against  his  native  city.  In  vain  the  first  mes 
of  Rome  prayed  for  moderate  terms.  He  would  agree  to 
nothing  less  than  the  restoration  to  the  Volscians  of  all 
their  land,  and  their  admission  among  the  Roman  citiiena 
At  last  his  mother,  his  wife,  Volumnia,  and  his  children, 
accompanied  by  a  company  of  Roman  matrons  of  the 
highest  birth,  came  to  the  Yolscian  camp,  and  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties  prevailed.  He  led  back  the  Volsdia 
army,  and,  according  to  one  account,  paid  with  his  life  tht 
penalty  of  his  tenderness.  Niebuhr  has  shown  that  sev- 
eral important  parts  of  the  legend  are  probably  historical 

CORIOLI,  an  ancient  Latin  city,  celebrated  as  giving  a 
surname  to  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  story  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Volsci,  and 
being  retaken  from  them  by  the  Romans,  493  B.  c.  It  w« 
never  a  large  or  important  place,  and  seems  to  hsTS 
dropped  out  of  existence  before  the  cloee  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.  0.  The  site  of  Corioli  is  now  unknown.  Nibbgr 
and  Grell  have  <}uite  oonjecturally  aasigned  it  to  the  hill 
called  Monte  Giove,  about  nineteen  mUes  firom  Rome  <■ 
the  way  to  Antium.  while  others,  with  as  little  grom 
have  suggested  a  hill  four  miles  nearer  Antium. 

CORK  (perhaps  from  eortan,  bark)  is  the  outer  lam  of 
,  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  species  of  oak  {QuercMi  Suhf) 
I  The  tree  reaches  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet  growuf 
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in  th«  south  of  Europe  and  on  the  North  African  coasts 
generally;  but  it  is  principally  cnkiyated  in  Spain  and 
rortugal.  The  outer  layer  of  bark  in  the  cork  oak  by 
annnal  additions  from  within  gradually  becomes  a  thick 
soft  homogeneous  mass,  possessing  those  compressible  and 
elastic  properties  upon  which  the  economic  yalue  of  the 
material  chiefly  depends.  The  first  stripping  of  cork  from 
young  trees  takes  place  when  they  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  yield,  which  is  rough,  unequal, 
and  woody  in  texture  is  called  yirgin  cork,  and  is  useful 
only  as  a  tanning  substance,  or  for  forming  nistic  work  in 
ferneries,  oonseryatories,  etc.  Subsequently  the  bark  is 
remoyed  every  eight  or  ten  years,  the  quality  of  the  cork 
improving  with  each  successive  strippmg;  and  the  trees 
eontinue  to  live  and  thrive  under  the  operation  for  150 
years  and  upwards.  The  produce  of  the  second  barking  is 
still  so  coarse  in  texture  that  it  is  only  fit  for  making  floats 
for  nets  and  for  similar  applications.  The  operation  of 
stripping  the  trees  takes  place  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Two  cuts  are  made  round  the  stem, — one  a 
little  alx)ve  the  ground,  and  the  other  immediately  under 
the  spring  of  the  m<iin  branches.  Between  these  three  or 
four  longitudinal  incisions  are  then  made,  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  inner  bark.  The  cork  is 
thereafter  removed  in  the  sections  into  which  it  has  been 
cut,  by  inserting  under  it  the  wedge-shaped  handle  of  the 
implement  used  in  making  the  incisions.  After  the  outer 
sarface  has  been  scraped  and  cleaned,  the  pieces  are  flat- 
tened by  heating  them  over  a  fire  and  submitting  them  to 
pressure  on  a  flat  surface.  In  the  heating  operation  the 
surface  is  charred,  and  thereby  the  pores  are  closed  up,  and 
what  is  termed  "  nerve"  is  given  to  the  material.  In  this 
state  the  cork  is  ready  for  manufacture  or  exportation. 

Cork  possesses  a  combination  of  properties  which  pecu- 
liarly fits  it  for  many  and  diverse  uses,  for  some  of  which 
it  alone  is  found  applicable.  The  leading  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used  is  for  forming  bungs  and  stoppers  for 
bottles  and  other  vessels  containing  liquids.  Its  compres- 
sibility, elasticity,  and  practical  imperviousness  to  botn  air 
and  water  so  fit  it  for  this  purpose  that  the  term  cork  is 
«Ten  more  applied  to  the  function  than  to  the  substance. 
Its  specific  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, recommends  it  above  all  other  substances  for  forming 
life-buoys,  belts,  and  jackets,  and  in  the  construction  of 
life-boats,  and  other  apparatus  for  saying  from  drowning. 
On  account  of  its  lightness,  softness,  and  non-conducting 
properties  it  is  used  for  hat-linings  and  the  soles  of  shoes, 
the  latter  being  a  very  ancient  application  of  cork.  It  is 
also  used  in  making  artificial  limbs,  for  lining  entomo- 
logical cases,  for  pommels  in  leather-dressing,  and  as  a 
medium  for  making  architectural  models.  Chips  and  cut- 
tings are  ground  up  and  mixed  with  India-rubber  to  form 
kamptulicon  floor-cloth,  a  preparation  now,  however,  almost 
superseded  by  linoleum,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture 
of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  ground  cork  applied  over  a  can- 
yas  backing.  The  inner  bark  of  the  cork  tree  is  a  yaluable 
tanning  material. 

Certain  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  cork  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  latter,  we  find 
by  Horace  (Ocies,  iii.  8),  used  it  as  a  stopper  for  wine  ves- 
•ela:— 

"  Cortioem  adstrictam  pioe  dimovebit 
Amphorao." 

It  appears,  however,  that  cork  was  not  generally  used  for 
stopping  bottles  till  so  recent  a  period  as  near  the  end  of 
the  I7th  century,  and  bottles  themselves  were  not  employed 
for  storing  liquios  till  the  15th  century.  Many  substitutes 
baye  been  proposed  for  cork  as  a  stoppering  agent;  but 
except  in  the  case  of  aerated  liquids  none  of  Uiese  has 
jrecommended  itself  in  practice.  For  aerated  water  bottles 
•eytrral  successful  devices  have  recently  been  introduced. 
TThe  most  simple  of  these  is  an  India-rubber  ball  pressed 
upwards  into  the  narrow  of  the  bottle  neck  by  the  force  of 
the  gas  contained  in  the  water :  and  in  another  system  a 
j^aoB  ball  is  similarly  pressed  against  an  India-rubber 
oollar  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

The  cutting  of  corks  by  machinery  has  been  found  to  be 
^  matter  of  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the 
cntting  edges  becoming  blunt,  and  the  necessity  of  Keeping 
diem  yery  sharp.  Many  machines  have  been  proposed, 
iMit  the  work  is  still  almost  entirely  done  by  hand  labor. 
Crawhall  &  Campbell  of  Glasgow  have  recently 


introduced  a  machine  which  a^  pears  to  be  at  once  simpleu 
expeditious,  and  efficient.  The  apparatus  cuts  corks  and 
bungs  of  any  diameter  up  to  3}  inches,  either  parallel  or 
tapered,  and  an  expert  workman  can  turn  oflralx>nt  6  groas 
of  corksper  hour. 

cork!,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland, 
province  of  Monster,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic, 
E.  by  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  N.  by  Limerick,  and  W. 
by  Kerry.  It  is  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  and  contains 
an  area  of  1,849,686  acres,  or  2890  square  miles.  The  out- 
line of  the  county  is  irregular ;  its  sea  margin  is  for  the 
most  part  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Bays 
of  fiantry,  Dunmanus,  and  Roaring  Water.  The  southern 
part  of  the  coast  projects  several  headlands  into  the  ocean, 
and  its  south-eastern  side  is  indented  by  Cork  Harbor,  ana 
Ballycotton  and  Youghal  Bays. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating.  It  consists  of 
low  rounded  ridges,  with  corresponding  valleys,  nmning 
east  and  west,  except  in  the  western  portion  of  the  country, 
which  is  more  moimtainous.  Those  valleys  are  drained  by 
the  Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon  Kiver.  The  most 
elevated  part  of  the  county  is  in  connection  with  the 
Boghra  Mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  Cahorbanaghor, 
reaches  2239  feet.  North  of  the  Blackwater  the  county  is 
comparatively  level,  being  a  portion  of  the  great  plain 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  centre  of  Ireland.  Of 
the  principal  rivers  the  Blackwater  has  its  source  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  The  Lee  originates  in  Goughanbarra 
Lake,  and  the  Bandon  River  rises  in  the  Cullinagh  Lake. 
There  are  also  some  smaller  streams  which  flow  directly 
into  the  sea,  the  more  important  of  these  being  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  county.  No  lakes  of  any  mag- 
nitude occur,  the  lar^t  being  Inchigeelagh,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  the  River  Lee  between  Macroom  and  its 
source.  Of  the  total  area  14,368  acres  are  covered  with 
water.  The  scenery  of  the  western  parts  of  the  county  is 
bold  and  rugged.  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts,  es- 
pecially in  the  valleys,  it  is  green  and  sheltereo,  and  in 
some  spots  well  wooded. 

Geology  and  Minerals, — With  reference  to  the  geology  of 
the  county,  the  hills  are  principally  composed  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  which  is  the  lowest  formation  that  occurs.  In 
the  western  and  mountainous  districts  these  rocks  consist 
of  purple  and  green-colored  sandstones  and  grits — 
'' Glengariff  grits " — which  are  several  thousand  feet  thick. 
In  the  central  and  eastern  districts  the  same  rocks  occur  in 
the  form  of  brownish  purple  sandstone  and  shales — 
"  brounstones.''  The  veins  are  highly  contorted,  and  form 
anticlinal  axes,  and  they  exhibit  change  in  various  degrees. 
They  are  locally  extensively  used  as  building  stones,  and 
are  usually  split  along  their  cleavage  planes.  These  Old 
Red  Sandstones  have  afforded  no  traces  of  fossils  in  this 
county.  Upon  the  **  brounstones,"  the  highest  member  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstones,  the  "  Yellow  Sandstones  "  occur. 
They  have  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet,  and  afibrd  fossil 
plants,  shells,  and  crustaceans.  To  the  Yellow  Sandstone 
succeeds  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  group.  These  con« 
sist  of  black  slaty  rock — "Carboniferous  slabs."  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county  these  strata  rise  about  900  feet 
thick ;  westwards  they  increase  greatlpr,  being  at  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale  about  6500  feet  in  thickness.  They  have 
at  their  base  grey  gritty  beds  of  varying  thickness — ^the 
*'  Coomhola  grits."  Both  members  of  the  series  are  fossil- 
iferous,  and  the  Carboniferous  slates  have  been  extensively 
worked  in  many  localities  for  roofing.  They  are,  however, 
much  inferior  to  the  Ban^r  slates. 

The  principal  valleys  in  the  county  of  Cork,  except  is 
the  case  of  the  Bandon  River,  are  m  their  lower  parti 
occupied  by  Carboniferous  limestone,  overlying  the  Car- 
boniferous slate  and  occurring  at  synclinal  troughs.  The 
limestones  are  commonly  light  grey  in  color  and  of  great 
thickness.  For  the  most  part  they  are  yery  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  thick-bedded  and  compact.  Some  are  used 
as  marbles,  but  their  most  extensive  application  is  as  build- 
ing stones,  which  are  durable  and  of  good  color.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Cork  (LitUe  Island),  near  the 
centre  of  the  synclinal  trough,  a  brecciated  red  limestone 
is  worked,  being  polbhed  as  a  marble.  It  is  known  m 
**  Red  Cork  Marble."  In  some  localities  near  the  city  of 
Cork  the  limestone  is  dolomitic,  and  is  extensively  quar- 
ried for  the  manufacture  of  magnesia.  Some  portions  of 
the  limestones  are  very  fossil iferous.  Near  Mallow  it  ii 
thin-bedded  and  contains  nodules  of  ^kisL.   Suoceediiy 
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the  limestone,  which  represents  the  scar  limestone  and 
Yoredale  series  of  England,  are  shales  and  flags,  eqniv- 
alents  of  the  millstone  grits,  on  which  lie  the  coal  measures 
lottf  h  of  Kanturk.  The  coal  is  anthracite,  verj  irregular 
in  ihickness,  and  highly  inclined.  The  strata  are  much 
contorted  and  crushed,  the  oonl  frequently  occurring  in 
'*  |)ocket6."  Several  seams  are  known,  some  of  which  are 
worked.  These  coals  haye  only  a  local  sale,  being  used 
principally  for  lin)e4)uming. 

In  the  soutli^west  part  of  the  county  igneous  rocks  are 
partially  developed.  Copj^r  pyrites  waa  formerly  exten- 
sively mined  in  the  south-west  of  the  county,  esjieciaHy  at 
Bereliaven  or  AUibies, — the  rocks  more  prolific  in  copper 
being  the  Yellow  Sandstone  series.  Little  is  now  being 
done  at  those  or  other  copper  mines  in  the  county. 

Lead  also  occurs  in  small  veins,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  worked.  Near  Glandore  manganese,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  psilomelane,  has  been  lai^ly  worked,  but  is 
now  abandoned. 

Clay  which  is  imed  for  brick-making  occurs  near 
Youghal,  where  there  are  extensive  potteries.  Bricks  are 
also  mode  from  the  silty  clay  deposited  by  the  River  Lee 
on  small  islands  in  the  Douglas  Channel. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  moist  and  warm,  tlie  prevail- 
ing winds  being  from  the  west  and  south-west.  The  rain- 
fall in  the  city  is  about  40  inches  per  annum,—- that  of  tlie 
whole  county  being  somewhat  higher,  about  44  inches. 
The  mean  average  annual  temperature  is  about  52°  Fahr. 
The  snow-fall  during  the  winter  is  usually  slight,  and 
snow  rarely  remains  long  on  the  ground  except  in  sheltered 
places.  'Hie  thermal  spring  of  Mallow  was  formerly  in 
eonsiderable  repute ;  it  is  situated  in  a  basin  on  the  banks 
of  the  Black  water,  rising  from  the  base  of  a  limestone  hill. 
It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary, 
chiorotic,  stomach,  and  urinary  complaints,  in  tlie  cure  of 
which  its  waters  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  72°  Fahr.,  is  nearly  invariable.  The 
climate  of  Mallow  is  soft  and  agreeable.  The  chief  places 
for  sea-batliing  are  Blackrock,  Passage,  Monkstown,  and 
Queenstowu  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork ;  Kinsale,  Ballyootton, 
and  Youghal  are  also  much  frequented  by  invalids  during 
the  summer  months. 

FtaAcfiSB. — The  Kinsale  fishery^  now  established  about 
fifteen  years,  promises  to  be  the  most  remunerative  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  mackerel 
fishery  in  1875  commenced  as  usual  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  Iaste<l  to  the  second  week  in  June,  at  which 
time  over  £186,000  worth  of  fish  was  caught  and  purchased 
from  the  fishermen.  In  1876  (here  were  engaged  in  the 
trade  383  boats  from  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Howth, 
Arklow,  and  Kinsale,  the  proportion  from  the  last-named 
place  numbering  60.  There  were  also  twenty-two  hulks  in 
the  harbor  used  as  icehouses,  on  the  deck  of  whicli  the  fish 
was  packed  for  the  English  markets.  £ight  Norwegian 
barks  laden  with  ice  arrived.  These,  with  eleven  steamers 
especially  chartered  for  the  fish  trade,  fifteen  Jersey  trading 
cutters  ibr  conveying  fish,  and  three  Cork  tugs,  comprised 
the  stafi'of  Ihe  local  trade.  The  fishing  boats  are  supplied 
with  trains  of  nets,  2}  miles  in  length  and  8  feet  in  depth. 
They  start  early  in  the  morning  for  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  at  sunset  let  down  the  nets.  They  are  floateil  with 
small  pieces  of  cork,  and  the  bottom  of  the  nets  is  sunk  by 
heavy  ropes.  They  are  allowed  to  drift  all  nidit,  and  the 
mackerel  are  caught  by  running  their  heads  into  the 
meshes  of  the  net.  They  are  purchased  by  the  fish-buyers, 
packed  in  boxes  coulaining  120  each,  and  immediately  for- 
warded per  steamer  to  Bristol,  Milford,  and  Holyhead,  fur 
Birmingham,  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  The  fish- 
ery ex  tends  from  Cai)e  Clear  nearly  to  Cork  Harbor.  Hake, 
cod,  and  haddock,  which  were  formerly  taken  in  great  abun- 
dance here,  seem  to  have  in  a  great  measure  left  the  coast. 
AffrieiUlvre.— The  soils  of  the  county  exhibit  no  great 
variety.  They  may  be  reduced  in  number  to  four : — the  cal- 
careous in  the  limestone  districts;  the  deep  mellow  loams 
found  in  districts  remote  from  limestone,  and  generally  oc- 
curring in  the  less  elevated  partis  of  the  grey  and  red  sandstone 
districts ;  the  light  shallow  soils,  and  the  moor  land  or  peat 
soils,  the  usual  substratum  of  which  is  coarse  retentive  clay. 
In  a  district  of  such  extent  and  variety  of  surface,  the 
state  of  agriculture  must  be  liable  to  much  variation.  The 
more  populous  parts  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ^reat  lines  of  communication,  exhibit  Very  fiivorabie 
«peciinens  of  agricultural  improvement 


No  advanoemeni  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
of  land  placed  under  tillage,  and  the  principal  crops  raiised 
are  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  In  1876  tJie  total  ana  under 
tillage  amounted  to  430,641  acnes,  of  wbidi  157,365  were 
under  com  crops,  127,206  uoder  green  crops,  and  145,370 

Srass  under  rotation.    The  corn  and  green  crops  were  tkas 
istributed  in  the  two  years  1873  and  1876  respectively: — 

Acreage.        Oats.        WheaU     ^^Jf^'     Potetoea.    Tarnipk 

1873 116,900      19,133      25,470      68,S38      40,476 

1876 117,330      18,043      21,990      71,958      39,628 

Dairies  are  extensive,  and  the  character  of  the  Cork  bui^ 
ter  stands  high  in  the  English  and  foreign  markets.  Cork 
pousesses  tlie  laif^est  number  of  live-stock  of  any  cotmtv  in 
Ireland,  except  in  sheep  and  asses,  in  the  former  of  wliidi 
it  is  exceeded  by  Gal  way,  and  in  the  latter  by  Tippcrary. 
The  numbers  of  live-stock  in  the  years  1873  and  1876  wes% 
as  follows : — 

^*5JSie"* '^***  Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigs.  Goats.  PooHrjr. 
1873...54,044  81«8  372,412  842,697  136,661  23,526  971,821 
1876...53,425    0312    365,729  .S22,349  170,048  25,102  1,135,0>I 

The  total  value  of  tlie  land,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
according  to  the  return  of  1875,  was  £1,059,994,  and  the 
average  value  per  acre  lis.  7^.'--Uiat  of  all  Munster  being 
1  Is.  2^d.  The  county  in  the  same  year  was  divided  among 
5889  separate  proprietors,  of  whom  3091  possessed  less  than 
one  acre,  being  a  mudi  larger  pnoportioo  of  small  ownen 
than  in  the  re^  of  Munster.  The  average  sise  of  the  hold- 
ings amounted  to  809^  acres — that  of  all  Munster  being  S74. 
Eighteen  proprietors  owned  upwards  of  10,000  acres  each, 
and  held  a  total  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  county.  The  prin- 
cipal proprietors  were  the  earl  of  Bantry,  o9,500  acres; 
duke  of  Devonshire,  32,550 ;  Sir  Gheorge  C.  Colthurst  ( Ar- 
drum),  81,260;  countess  of  Kingston  (Mitchelstown),  24,421  ; 
earl  of  Kenmare,  22,700;  eari  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  20,165; 
Sir  H.  W.  Becher  (Ballygiblin),  18,933;  eari  of  Egmont 
(Lohort  Castle),  16,766;  K.  H.  E.  White  (QlentfariflT), 
16,175 ;  and  L<mi  Fermoy,  15,543.  Of  waste  groand  there 
was  estimated  to  be  15,350  acres. 

^dmimsfration.— The  county  is  divided  Into  east  and  west 
ridings  (the  county  of  the  city  is  in  the  east  riding) ;  it  is 
subdivided  into  33  baronies,  containing  251  parishes,  which 
form  the  diocese  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  Boss,  and  part  of  Ardferl. 
Since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  that  body 
has  under  the  diocesan  scheme  rednced  the  number  of 
parishes  by  amalgamation  to  ninetv-five. 

The  Cork  military  district  has  barracks  at  Coric  (head-. 

?nartere),  Kinsale,  Fermoy,  Bailincollig,  Qneenstown,  Spike 
sland,  Camden  and  Carlisle  Forts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  (lately  fortifiwl  with  all  the  improvements  of  mod- 
em science),  Bandon,  Youghal,  and  Buttevant.  The  con- 
Btabulary  forco  of  the  county  consists  of  674  men  In  the  east 
and  west  ridings,  two  insp^ors,  and  seventeen  sub-inspeo- 
tors ;  the  officers  have  their  headquarters  at  Cork  and  Ban- 
don. The  poor-law  unions  are  Bandon,  Bantry,  Castletown, 
Clonakilty,  Cork,  Dunmanway,  Fermoy,  Kanturk,  Kinsale, 
Macroom,  Mallow,  Midleton,  Millstreet,  Mitdielstown, 
Skibbereen,  Skull,  and  Youghal. 

PopuUiiion — The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  county 
has  greatly  decreased  within  the  last  thirty  years.  At  the 
last  census  (1871)  there  was  a  population  of  517,076  per- 
sons (males,  256,062;  females,  261,014);  in  1861  it  was 
544,818  and  in  1851,  649,308,  showing  a  decrease  betweea 
1851  and  1871  of  about  20  per  cent.,  while  that  of  all  Mun- 
ster was  25  per  cent.  The  estimated  population  of  the  county 
for  1875  was  507,016.  The  principal  towns  are  Coric,  pop- 
ulation 102,526;  Queenslown  10,340;  Fermoy,  7388;  Kin- 
sale, 7050;  Bandon,  6131 ;  Youghal,  6081 ;  Mallow,  4166; 
Skibbereen.  3695;  and  Midleton,  3603. 

Daring  the  five  years  ending  1876,  the  average  number 
of  emigrants  per  annum  amounted  to  7110,  and  the  total 
number  from  1851  was  801,573,  the  largest  proportion  of 
any  Irish  county.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  e;codttS  has 
considerably  abated. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Itomao 
Catholic.  In  1871  there  were  517,076  Catholics  to  49,455 
Protestants  (40,498  Episcopalians,  and  8962  of  various  de- 
nominations)— the  proportion  of  Protestants  to  tht  whole 
population  amounting  to  little  more  than  9i  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  all  Munster  was  6 J. 

The  number  of  persons  In  1871  of  five  years  and  upwartk 
who  could  read  and  ^riteWjM219.<|^^ 47,091  could  read 
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bm  eookl  not  write,  and  183,114  coqIcI  neitlier  read  nor 
write;  11,628  were  returned  m  able  to  speak  Erse  only. 

JUprtseniation, — Previous  to  the  Union  the  county  re^ 
turned  twenty-«ix  uierobere  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  ^  At 
that  time,  however,  the  representation  woa  reduced  to  eight 
— tvo  for  tlie  county,  two  for  Cork  city,  and  one  each  for 
the  boroughs  of  Mallow,  Bandon,  Yougha),  and  Kinsale. 

£fi«fory.— Aooor4ing  to  Ptolemy,  th«  dUtrictB  now  known  by 
tilt  names  of  the  coanty  of  Cork  and  Desmond  were  anciently 
iababited  by  the  Coriondi,  UdisB  or  Vodii,  Velabori,  and  Uterni, 
which  Dr.  Smith  considers  to  be  a  oorruption  of  the  name  Iberi. 
Before  the  arriral  of  Strongbow  Cork  was  a  kingdom  of  itself, 
gererned  by  the  MacCartbys;  but  in  1179  Dermod  MaoCarthy, 
who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Henry  II.,  threw  off  his  allegianee,  and 
attacked  the  English  under  Raymond  lo  iSroa,  thereby  forfeit^ 
ing  tbeorewn.  What  formed  his  kingdom  was  granted  by  Henry 
n.  to  Robert  Fitaatepbea  and  Milo  do  Cogan,  with  tho  exoep- 
Uont  of  the  city  of  Cork  and  the  ac^olning  cantred  belonging 
to  the  Ostmeo  of  the  same  city,  which  were  retaiqod  by  the  king. 
It  was  made  shire  ground  by  King  John  in  1210,  who  appointed 
sheriffs  and  other  local  officers  for  its  government.  For  many 
jears,  however,  the  royal  writs  were  of  little  efSoacy  in  many 
parts  of  it,  as  the  great  families  still  virtually  commanded  the 
allegianee  of  the  inhabitants. 

Fitastcphen's  share  of  the  grant  deaoeaded  through  the  female 
lioe  to  the  Barrya  and  Roebes,  whilat  thai  of  Be  Cogan  became 
vested  in  Maurice  Fitsgerald,  growing  into  an  axtent  of  terri- 
tory and  eooseqneot  power  far  exceeding  any  ever  possessed  by 
the  MacCartbys.  Whilst  making  a  show  of  attaeument  to  tho 
English,  the  Fit«gera1ds  inlrigaed  with  the  foreign  Roman  Cath- 
olio  powers  (who  projected  the  oonquest  of  Ireland  daring  tho 
reign  of  Qu'^n  Elisabeth),  and  ultimately  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  After  being  utterly  defeated,  Qerald,  the  fifteenth  and 
last  earl  of  Desmond,  when  a  fugitive  in  the  wilds  of  Kerry,  was 
slain  by  ao  obscure  individual  named  Kelley.  Against  this  earl 
of  Desmond  an  aot  of  attainder  was  passed  in  1583,  and  the  Fits- 
geraMs  of  Desmond,  after  having  maintained  their  power  and 
possaiaiona  for  upwards  of  300  years,  were  rednoed  to  utter  ruin ; 
their  strong  oaatlea  were  aeised«  and  their  vaat  estates,  to  tho 
eitent  of  no  less  than  57i,623  aores,  eonfiscated  by  the  Crown. 
These  were  again  transferred  to  English  settlers,  called  under- 
takers or  planters,  who  were  bound  not  to  convey  any  part  of 
the  lands  to  tho  native  Irish,  or  to  intermarry  with  or  maintain 
aaj  of  them.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  obtained  40,000  acres,  which 
afterwards  passed  to  the  family  of  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork;  Arthur 
Robins,  18,000;  Hugh  Worth,  12,000;  Pane  Beeoher,  12,000; 
Aithar  Hyde,  12,000;  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  6000 ;  Sir  Thomas 
BTorris,  0000;  Hugh  Cuffe,  6000;  Thomas  Say,  5800;  Sir  Rich- 
ard Beaeon,  1600;  and  Edmnnd  Spenser,  the  poet,  S028.  This 
attempt  to  set  aaide  or  extirpate  the  native  population  fiiled. 
The  Irish  outbado  tho  English  settlers,  and  were  therefore,  at 
least  for  a  time,  found  to  be  moro  profitabj^enants,  so  that 
ultimately  tbey  re-occupied  nearly  all  the  Unds  as  tenants  un- 
der the  English  undertakers.  In  1602  a  li-ge  portion  of  the 
estates  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Fane  Beecher  were  purchased 
by  the  earl  of  Cork,  who  had  them  colonized  with  English  set- 
tlers; and  by  founding  or  rebuilding  the  towns  of  Bandon,  Clon- 
akiity,  Baltimore,  Youghal,  and  afterwards  those  of  Midlcton, 
Castlemartyr,  Charleville,  and  Doneraile,  which  were  incorpo- 
rated and  made  parliamentary  boroughs,  the  family  of  Boyle 
became  possessed  of  nearly  the  entire  political  power  of  the 
county.  In  1641  and  the  following  years  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Cork,  more  especially  Lord  Broghiil,  rendered  good  service 
to  the  Parliamentary  cause,  and  obtained  considerable  military 
renown.  The  course  of  events  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates 
of  Lords  Muskerry  and  Roche,  and  afterwards  of  those  of  the 
earl  of  Clanearty,  Viscount  Kcnmare,  Sir  Richard  Naglc,  and 
others,  to  the  extent  of  250,000  acres.  Since  that  period  no 
events  of  equal  importance  have  occurred  in  this  county. 

Antiquitiea, — The  earlier  antiquities  of  the  county  aro  rude 
laonnments  of  the  Pagan  era,  such  as  stone  eiroles,  druids' 
altars,  "  ratha"  or  oireular  mounds  of  earth,  and  stone  pillars. 
There  are  two  so-oalled  druids'  altars,  the  most  perfect  at 
Castlemary,  near  Cloyne,  and  certain  pillar  stones  scattered 
through  tho  oounty,  with  straight  marks  cut  on  the  edges  called 
Ogham  inscriptions,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy. 

The  remains  of  tho  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  In  a  very 
raiaous  condition,  being  used  as  burial-places  by  the  county 
people..  The  principal  is  Kilcrea,  founded  by  Cormaek  McCar- 
thy about  1465,  some  of  the  tombs  of  whose  desoendants  are 
•till  in  the  chancel;  the  steeple  is  still  nearly  porfoet,  and  chap- 
tfr-hoase,  cloister,  dormitory,  and  kitchen  can  be  seen.  Timo- 
leacae,  situated  on  a  romantio  spot  on  a  rising  ground  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Courtmacaherry  Bay,  contains  some  tombs  of 
interest,  and  is  stUl  ia  fair  condition.  Buttevant  Abbey  con- 
tains some  tombs  of  thoBarrys  and  other  distinguished  families. 
AM  these  were  the  property  of  the  Franciscans.  There  aro 
two  round  towers  in  the  county,  one  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion opposite  Cloyne  Cathedral,  the  other  at  Kinneigh.    From 


tho  chapter  seal  of  Ross,  which  is  dated  1661,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  a  mooh  earlier  one,  there  is  a  good  repre^ 
sentation  of  a  round  tower  and  stone  roofed  church,  with  St 
Fachnan,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  standing  by,  with  a 
book  in  one  hand  and  a  cross  in  the  other.  Of  Mourne  Abbey, 
near  Mallow,  once  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
Tracton  Abbey,  which  once  sent  a  prior  to  Parliament,  the  very 
ruins  have  perished. 

Of  the  oftstles,  Lohort,  built  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  is  by 
far  the  oldest,  and  in  its  arohiteetural  featurea  the  most  interest- 
ing; it  is  still  quite  perfeot  and  kept  in  exeellent  repair  by  the 
owner,  the  earl  of  Egwont.  Blarney  Castle,  built  by  Cormaok 
M'Carthy  about  1449,  has  a  world-wide  reputation*  to  which 
Millikin's  song,  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  in  no  small  degree 
contributed;  it  is  also  bound  up  with  the  civil  history  of  the 
county  and  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion.  Castles  Mahon  and 
Macroom  have  been  incorporated  into  the  residences  of  the 
earls  of  Bandon  and  Bantry.  The  walls  of  Mallow  Castle  at- 
test its  former  strength  and  extent,  as  also  the  castle  of  Kil- 
bolane.  The  castles  of  Kilore*  and  Dripsy  ate  still  in  good 
condition.  (a.  c.) 

Cork,  a  city  and  port,  is  a^nnty  In  itself,  138  miles 
south-west  of  Ibuhlin  direct  and  165  hy  rail,  and  11  miles 
north-west  of  the  port  of  Queenstown,  in  51°  58'  S9^^'B 
N.  lat.  and  8^  20'  W.  long.  Until  lately  it  ranked  as  the 
second  city  in  Ireland,  but  of  late  Belfast  has  fhr  surpaseed 
it  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  The  original 
site  ot  the  city  seems  to  have  been  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Fin-Barre  about 
622.  In  the  9th  century  this  place  was  frequently  pillaged 
by  the  Northmen  or  Danes.  According  to  the  Annals  <^ 
the  Four  MaslerSf  a  fleet  burned  Cork  in  821 ;  in  846  the 
Danes  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  city,  for  a 
hosting  was  made  to  demolish  their  fortress ;  and  in  1012 
a  great  fleet  of  foreigners  burned  Cork.  The  Danes  then 
a^l)car  to  have  founded  the  new  city  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Kiv(>r  Lee  lor  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  city  was  ancientlv 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  we  find  in  the  city  council 
book  an  order  for  its  reparation  so  late  as  the  year'l748.  In 
the  bej^inning  of  the  18th  century  die  ground  on  which 
the  princ]i>al  part  of  the  present  city  is  built  consisted  of 
numerous  islands  intersected  by  canals  or  oonnected  by 
drawbridges,  through  which  small  vessels  could  pass  at 
high  tide.  Tlie  river  now  consists  of  the  north  ana  south 
branches.  Both  are  lined  with  fine  quays  of  cut  limestone, 
the  north  spanned  by  four  and  the  south  by  as  many  more 
bridges.  The  principal  streets  aro  St.  Patrick  Street, 
Grand  Parade,  South  Mall,  and  Great  Geprge  Street. 
There  are  517  streets,  roads,  lanes,  and  public  passages  in 
the  borough,  measuring  54^  miles.  St.  Patrick's  Bridge  is 
an  elegant  structure,  commenced  in  1859. 

Churches, — There  are  eight  Protestant  parieh  churches, 
including  the  cathedral.  St.  Luke's  has  lately  been  sepa- 
rated from  St.  Ann  de  Shandon.  There  are  three  Roman 
Catholic  parish  churches,  and  the  church  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Angustinian,  Carmelite,  and 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  orders  have  also  their  respective 
churches ;  there  are  besides  three  convents  and  two  monas- 
teries. The  principal  church  is  the  new  Protestant  cathe- 
dral, the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  12th  January, 
18G5.  It  succeeds  a  rather  mean  building,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1735  on  the  site  of  a  very  an- 
cient cathedral  which  suffered  during  Ihe  piege  of  Cork  in 
September,  1 689-90.  This  building  is  in  the  Early  French 
style,  and  when  completwl  will  cost  near  £100,000.  The 
tower  and  spires  now  being  erected  are  the  gift  of  two 
merch.nnt  princes  of  Cork — Mr.  William  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Francis  Wise — and  will  cost  £30,000.  The  entire  cathe- 
dral is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  munificence 
of  Dr.  John  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross. 
The  other  Protestant  churches  are  extremely  poor  exter- 
nally, except  St.  Kichola.s  and  St.  Luke's;. the  latter  is  a 
neat  stniclure  on  the  high  ground  north-east  of  the  city. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cathedrul  is  being  restored  to  suit  the 
fine  Gothic  steeple  which  adjoins  it.  The  other  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  St  .Patrick, 
Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  are  magnificent  struc- 
tures, and  rank  amongst  the  finest  modern  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  Ireland.  There  are  also  the  Presbyterian,  a 
Baptist,  an  Independent,  and  two  W^esleyan  Methodist 
places  of  worship,  as  well  aa  a  Friends'  meeting-house. 

Publie  Buildings.— The  court-house  is  an  elegant  Grecian 
structure  with  a  Corinthian  portico  about  30  feet  in  height. 
The  Corn  Exchange,  Savings  Bank,  Provincial  Bank,  and 
Bank  of  Ireland  are  handsome  buildinffs of  cut  lin^^timai  p 
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The  custom-house  is  hoilt  at  the  juncture  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  River  Lee,  and  commands  the  river.  Tlie 
Commercial  BuildingR,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Hiber- 
nian, National,  and  Munster  Banks  all  possess  some  archi- 
tectural merit. 

EdutxUUmal,  SeUntific,  and  CharUabU  IrulihUiona. — The 
(Queen's  College,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  feudal  castle, 
is  a  fine  structure,  in  the  Tudor-Gothic  style.  It  was 
opened  1849,  and  now  possesses  a  library  of  about  22,000 
volumes,  a  good  museum,  and  a  laboratory  furnished  with 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  modem 
•cientific  inquiry.  The  Model  School  has  a  daily  attend- 
ance of  about  381  pupils;  Christian  Brotliers,  1870  pupils; 
Sisters  of  Charity,  750  pupils ;  Presentation  Nuns,  1650 
pupils  ;  Sisters  of  Mercy,  600  pupils ;  Presentation  Broth- 
ers. 1200  pupils.  There  are  alHO  the  several  parochial  and 
industrial  schools  which  are  well  attended.  Un<1er  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Board  is  the  Cork  Agricultural 
Sdioolj  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  pupils  exclusively  in  agricultural  science. 

The  Cork  Library,  which  was  founded  1790,  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  every  department  of 
literature.  The  Royal  Cork  Institution,  estaolished  by  a 
royal  charter  in  1807,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  library  of 
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works  chiefly  scientific  and  hbtorical,  and  a  rare  collection 
of  Oriental  MSS.,  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  min- 
erala  classified  for  examination.  The  fine  collection  of 
casts  from  the  antique  presented  by  the  Pope  to  King 
George  IV.,  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  institution, 
are  u«ed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Cork  School  of  Art.  There 
are  numerous  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  the  Cork 
Cuvierian  and  Archaeological  Society,  which  publishes  a 
monthly  report  of  its  proceedings.  There  also  are  young 
men^s  societies  presided  over  by  the  clergy  of  the  different 
religious  denominations. 

The  North  and  South  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital  are 
supported  by  public  grants,  and  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  private  l^enevolence  for  almost 
every  form  of  human  suffering.  The  Cork  District  Luna- 
tic Asylum  occupies  a  fine  {losilion  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
in  the  western  suburb.  It  contains  a  daily  average  of  730 
patients;  the  recoveries  are  computed  at  about  43'3  per 
cent.  The  Cork  Union  Workhouse  contains  a  daily  aver- 
nge  of  2000  inmates,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  daily 
under  hospital  treatment.  The  buildings,  out-offices,  &c., 
occupy  about  18  acres  of  land ;  the  annual  income  from 
taxation  is  £40,000. 

The  city  water- works  were  erected  under  local  Acta  of 
1862-66  at  a  cost  of  £100,000.  Thev  supply  the  city  with 
6,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  also  626  hydrants  and 
166  public  fountains ;  the  extent  of  main  pipes  is  69  miles, 
•f  service  pipes,  about  66.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Id- 
Inunoxal  Burial  A^  ^he  corporation  of  Cork  has  estab- 


lished a  new  cemetery  (St  Fin-Barrels)  about  a  mile  wert 
of  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  £12,000.  It  is  already  adorned 
with  some  handsome  and  costlv  monuments.  St.  Joseph's 
cemetery,  founded  by  Father  Matthew  in  1830  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  Cork  Institution,  is  tlsa 
beautifully  planted  and  much  used. 

Trade, — The  Cork  Butter  Exchange  may  be  considered 
as  the  centre  of  the  most  imiK)rtant  branch  of  manufacture 
not  only  in  the  county  but  in  the  entire  province  of  Mun- 
ster. Stafford  in  his  letters  mentions  the  exportation  of 
com  and  butter  from  Cork  in  1633  to  Spain.  The  present 
market  dates  from  1769,  from  which  time  there  exists  an 
unbroken  series  of  accounts.  The  largest  number  of  firkins 
of  butter  on  record  that  passed  through  the  market  was 
that  of  the  year  ending  14th  April,  1876.  The  number 
amounted  to  431,796  nrkins,  representing  a  marketable 
value  of  nearly  £1,700,000.  The  season  1869-60  ap- 
proached it  very  closely  (431,462),  which  was  accounted 
for  by  the  gold  fever  then  at  its  height  in  Australia,  Cork 
being  the  only  market  capable  of  meeting  the  demand, 
supplying  a  kind  of  butter  suited  to  bear  a  long  voya^; 
its  preparation  is  a  spieialiUf  the  system  of  classificatioo 
by  branding  being  carried  out  under  the  inspection  of  an 
expert.  Each  firkin  contains  on  an  average  74  lbs.  Wheat 
and  com  are  extensively  imported  into  Cork,  the  fa- 
cilities for  discharging  vessels  of  great  burden  being 
lately  increased  by  deepening  the  channels  of  tlie  riyer 
and  erecting  jetties  along  the  Marina.  For  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1876,  there  were  620,240  qaar- 
ters  of  wheat  and  289,276  quarters  of  com  discharged 
in  the  port  of  Cork  (a  quarter  is  about  480  lbs).  There 
are  three  distilleries  and  four  breweries  in  the  city, 
which  manufacture  largely  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation.  The  tanning  trade  is  also  extensifely 
carried  on.  An  extensive  flax-mill  has  been  lately 
established,  and  a  manufactory  for  chemical  manure, 
which  produces  about  10,000  tons  annually.  A  large 
traffic  is  also  carried  on  in  the  exportation  of  catue 
(for  which  special  steamers  are  sometimes  run  twice  a 
week),  eggs,  feathers,  and  fish,  particularly  salmon,  for 
which  the  River  Lee  is  celebrated.  The  registered  ton- 
nage of  vessels  at  the  port  in  1876  was  34,801.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port,  em- 
ployed in  i\\e  cross  channel  and  coasting  trade,  reached 
2644  vessels  and  667,316  tons ;  in  the  British  colonial 
trade,  62  vessels  of  27,641  tons ;  in  the  foreign  trader 
637  vessels,  tonnage  161,739.  The  custom  duties  of 
the  port  average  about  £288,641. 

MunieipMv. — The  city,   which   is  represented  in 
Parliameui^  two  members,  is  presided  over  by  a 
mayor,  a  higti  sheriff,  fourteen  aldermen,  and  forty- 
one   town  councillors.      It  has  from   time   to  time 
received    several    charters;    the    oldest,    a   copy  of 
which   only   remains,   is   preserved    in    the  Libraiy 
of  the  British  Museum  (ITaW.,  No.  441).      The  princi- 
pal charter  is  that  of  James  I.     The  council   books  of 
the  corporation  from  1610  to  1800  have  just  been  pub- 
lished.   Cork  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  tlie  annals  of 
Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  calendar  of 
state  papers,  lately  published  under  the   master  of  the 
rolls.    On  28th  September,  1689-90,  tlie  city  surrendered 
to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  after  five  davs'  siege,  when  the 
duke  of  Grafton  was  mortally  wounded.     The  Irish  were 
in^  possession  of  the  city  and  Elizabeth  Fort  adjoining, 
which  capitulated  after  being  attacked  with  the  muskeii 
of  a  few  soldiers,  who  fired  into  it  from  the  steeple  of  the 
cathedral   of  Cork,   which   was  directly  opposite.     The 
principal  subsequent  events  of  any  moment  will  be  found 
recorded  in  the  council  books  above  mentioned. 

Population, — The.  decrease  in  the  population  of  the 
county  has  not  extended  to  the  city  in  the  same  proportion. 
In  1861  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  borough,  within 
an  area  of  2266  acres,  numbered  86,746;  in  1861,  80,121, 
and  in  1871,  78,642  (males,  36,847;  females,  41,795), 
showing  a  decrease  within  twenty  years  of  about  8}  per 
cent,  tliat  of  the  county  being  20  per  cent.  The  Parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  has  an  area  extending  to  46,086 
acres,  contained  102,626  inhabitants  in  1871.  Of  1  ke  pop- 
ulation in  the  municipal  borough  66,716  were  Catholid 
and  11,926  Protestante.  The  proportion  of  Protestanti^ 
of  whom  9196  were  Presbyterians  and  1028  Episcopalian^ 
is  equal  to  lb\  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  consider- 
ably  higher  than  in  the  cx>untj,  (b.  c.) 
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CORK.  Eabls  of.  See  Botle,  vol.  iy.  p.  166. 
OORLEONf;  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
pjJenno^  about  23  miles  sooth  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Belici.  It 
isi  well  Ottilt  and  has  two  castles,  one  in  ruins  and  the  other 
wed  as  a  prison,  and  several  good  churches,  of  which  the 
chief  was  restored  in  1392.  The  town  was  one  of  the 
Saracen  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  the  castles  are  believed 
(0  be  of  Saracen  erection ;  the  inhabitants  are  principally 
descendants  of  a  Lombard  colony,  introduced  in  1227  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  traces  of  the  Lombard  diulect  are  still 
observable.  A  fair  tnule  is  carried  on  with  Palermo. 
The  population,  including  the  suburb  of  S.  Niccolo,  ex- 
ceeds 16,000. 

OORMENIN,  LoiTis  Marie  de  la  Haye,  Viscount 
DE  (1788-1868),  a  French  jurist  and  political  pamphleteer, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  January  6,  1788.     His  father  and  his 
l^ndfather  both  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  admiralty.    In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the 
colleges  he  received  his  early  education  at  a  private  school 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  studied  in  the  school  of  law.    At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  received  advocate,  and  about  the 
tame  time  he  gained  some  reputation  as  a  writer  of  piquant 
and  delicate  poems.    In  1810  he  received  from  Napoleon 
I.  the  appointment  of  auditor,  to  the  council  of  state ;  and 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  became  master  of 
requests.    During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
council  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  study  of 
administrative  law,  and   acquired  those  stores  of  exact 
knowledge  which  afterwards  fumislied  the  material  for  his 
princiiial  work  as  a  jurist.    He  was  selected  to  prepare 
lome  of  the  most  important  reports  of  the  council.   Among 
his  separate  publications  at  this  time  are  noted, — Du  Oon- 
aU  ^EUU  envuagi  eomme  eonaeil  el  wmme  juriadietion  dana 
nottt  monarekU  eonstihUioneUe  (1818),  and  De  la  retponsi- 
fniiU  du  agents  du  gonvenumenL    In  the  former  he  claimed, 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  persons  in  the 
administration  of  iustioe,  the  institution  of  a  special  court 
whose  members  should  be  irremovable,  the  right  of  oral 
defence,  and  publicity  of  trial.    In  1822  appeared  his 
ifuettionB  de  droit  adminiatrati/,  in  which  he  for  the  first 
(ime  bronght  together  and  gave  scientific  shape  to  the 
scattered  elements  of  administrative  law.    These  he  ar- 
ran^  and  stated  clearly  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  with 
logical  deductions,  establishing  them  by  proofs  drawn  from 
.  the  archives  of  the  council  of  state.    This  is  recognized  as 
his  most  important  work  as  a  jurist,  and  has  become  the 
chief  authority  on  its  subject.    It  has  passed  through  five 
editions,  the  fifth,  which  was  published  in  1840,  being 
thoroughly  revised.    In  1828  Cormenin  entered  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  as  member  for  Orleans,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Left  Centre,  and  began  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Charles  X.    As  he  was  not  gifted  with  the 
qoalifications  of  the  orator,  he  seldom  appeared  at  the 
tribnne;  but   in  the  varioos  committees  he  defended  all 
forms  of  popular  liberties,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered, 
in  a  series  of  powerful  pamphlets,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Timon,"  the  most  formidable  blows  against  tyranny  and 
all  political  and  administrative  abuses.    The  ministerialbts 
named  him  "  I'homme  du  contentieux."    After  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  Cormenin  was  one  of  the  221  who  signed 
the  protest  against  the  elevation  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  to 
the  throne ;  and  he  resigned  both  his  office  in  the  council 
of  state  and  his  seat  in  the  chamber.    He  was,  however, 
loon  re-elected  deputy,  and  now  voted  with  the  extreme 
Left.    The  discussions  on  the  budf^et  in  1831  gave  rise  to 
the  publication  of  his  famous  series  of  Letiree  aur  la  liaie 
emle,  which  in  ten  years  ran  through  twenty-five  editions. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  elected 
by  four  arrondissements ;  he  took  his  seat  for  Belley.    In 
1834  he  was  elected  by  two  arrondissements,  and  sat  for 
Joign^,  which  he  represented  till  1846.    In  this  year  he 
lost  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the  popular  prejudice  aroused 
against  him  by  his  trenchant  pamphlet  Ouietnon  (1845) 
^inst  attacks  on  religious  liberty,  and  a  second  entitled 
An  I  ^4su/  (1846),  written  in  reply  to  those  who  demanded 
a  retraction   of  the  former.    In  this  he  re-asserted  his 
principles  still  more  relentlessly.    Sixty  thousand  copies 
were  rapidly  sold     One  inevitable  penalty  which  he  nad 
to  snfier  for  these  incisive  manifestoes  was  exclusion  from 
the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical  Sciences.    Cormenin  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
luuverBal  suffirage  before  the  revolution  of  February,  1848, 


I  and  had  remorselessly  exposed  the  corrupt  practices  at 
elections  in  his 'pamphlet — Ordredujoir  mr  ki  eorruption 
Hedortde.  After  the  revolution  he  was  elected  by  four  de- 
partments to  the  constituent  assembly,  and  became  one  of 
Its  vice-presidents.  He  was  also  member  and  president  of 
the  constitutional  commission,  and  for  some  time  took  a 
leading  part  in  drawing  up  the  republican  constitution. 
But  the  disputes  which  broke  out  among  the  members  led 
him  to  resign  the  presidency.  He  was  soon  after  named 
member  of  the  council  of  state  and  president  of  the  comM 
du  wnienlieux.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  published  two 
pamphlets— iSur  Pindipendenee  de  CItalie.  After  the  coup 
d^&at  of  December  2,  1851,  Cormenin,  who  had  undertaken 
the  defence  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  after  his  attempt  at 
Strasbur^  accepted  a  place  in  the  new  council  of  state  of 
the  empire.  Four  years  later,  by  imperial  ordinance,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  works  of  Cormenin,  not  yet  mentioned, 
is  the  Livre  dee  orateurSf  a  series  of  brilliant  studies  of  the 
principal  parliamentary  orators  of  the  restoration  and  the 
monarchy  of  July,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1838,  and  the  eighteenth  in  1860.  In  1846  he  published 
his  EfUreiiene  de  village,  which  procured  him  the  Montyon 
prize,  and  of  which  six  editions  were  called  for  the  same 
year.  His  last  work  was  La  droit  de  tonnage  en  Algirie 
(I860).  Cormenin  was  distinguished  also  as  a  practical 
philanthropist,  and  is  said  to  have  established  more  chari- 
table institutions  than  any  layman  of  his  time  in  France. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1821,  and  was 
promoted  commander  in  1865.    He  died  at  Parvs,  May  6, 

CORMONTAIGNE,  Loum  de  (1696-1752),  a  French 
military  engineer,  was  born  at  Strasburg.  He  was  present 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  sieges  of  Friburg  and  Landau,  and 
in  1715  he  entered  the  Engineers.  From  1733  to  1745  he 
took  part  in  several  of  the  most  important  sieges  in  the 
Polish  and  Austrian  wars.  Having  gained  the  rank  of 
mariehal  de  camp  he  received  charge  of  the  line  of  fortifica^ 
tions  from  Calais  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  built  new  defences 
at  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Thionville,  at  which  last  place  he 
died. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Arehittctur^  militaire,  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  1741,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1809  as  the  M4- 
mortal  pour  la/ortifieation permanente  et  pattagiref  and  extracts 
published  and  used  as  text-books,  the  works  of  Cormontaigne 
remained  in  MS.  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  First 
published  at  Berlin  in  1803,  the  Mimorial  pour  Vatiaqxtt  de» 
placet  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1806,  as  also  was  the  M4moire 
pour  la  di/enf  dt»  placet-  All  three  treatises  were  republished, 
with  a  preface,  by  Bonsmard  in  1809. 

CORMORANT — from  the  Latin  eonmaTnoriniM,*  through 
the  French  (in  some  patoie  of  which  it  is  still  "  cor  marin," 
and  in  certain  Italian  dialects  "  corvo  marin  "  or  **  corvo 
marino") — a  large  sea-fowl  belonging  to  the  genus  Phala- 
croGorax*  ( CdrbOy  MalieuSf  and  Oraeulus  of  some  ornitholo- 
gists), and  that  group  of  the  Linnsean  Order  AneerUy  now 
partly  generally  recognized  by  Illiger's  term  Staganolpodee^ 
of  whidi  it  with  its  al Ties  forms  a  Family  PhalaeroeoracidtB, 

The  Cormorant  (P.  oarbo)  frequents  almost  all  the  sea- 
coast  of  Europe,  and  breeds  in  societies  at  various  stations, 
most  generally  on  steep  clifis,  but  occasionally  on  rocky 
islands  as  well  as  on  trees.  The  nest  consists  of  a  large 
mass  of  sea-weed,  and,  with  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding it,  generally  looks  as  though  bespattered  with 
whitewash,  from  the  excrement  of  the  bird,  which  lives 
entirely  on  fish.  The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  are 
small,  and  have  a  thick,  soft,  calcareous  shell,  bluish-white 
when  first  laid,  but  soon  becoming  discolored.  The  young 
are  hatched  blind,  and  covered  with  an  inky-black  skin. 
They  remain  for  some  time  in  the  squab  condition,  and  are 
then  highly  esteemed  for  food  by  the  northern  islanderSi 
their  flesh  being  said  to  taste  as  well  as  a  roasted  hare's. 
Their  first  plumage  is  of  a  sombre  brownish  black  above, 
and  more  or  less  white  beneath.  They  take  two  or  three 
years  to  assume  the  fully  adult  dress,  which  is  deep  black, 
glossed  above  with  bronze,  and  varied  in  the  breeding- 
season  with  white  on  the  cheeks  and  flanks,  besides  being 
adorned  by  filamentary  feathers  on  the  head,  and  further 
set  off  by  a  bright  yellow  gape.    The  old  Cormorant  looks 

1  Some  authors,  following  Cains,  deViye  the  word  tromcorvutvonme 
and  spell  it  Conrorant  but  doubtless  wronely. 

*  So  spelt  since  the  days  of  Gessner;  out  possibly  Phatareeortu 
would  be  more  correct.  '        -^  -^  — .  . 
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M  big  88  a  Gooce,  but  k  really  much  smaller ;  its  flesh  is 
quite  uneatable. 

Taken  when  youn^  from  the  nest,  this  bird  is  easilj 
tamed  and  oan  be  trained  to  tibh  for  its  keeper,  as  was  of 
old  time  commonly  done  in  England,  where  the  Master  of 
the  Ck>rmorant8  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  hcii8e<- 
hold.  Now-a-days  the  practice  is  nearly  disused,  though  a 
few  gentlemen  etiU  foUow  it  for  their  diversion.  ,  When 
taken  out  to  fiimish  sport,  a  strap  is  fastened  round  the 
bird's  neck  so  as,  without  impeding  its  breath,  to  hinder  it 
from  swallowing  its  captures.^  Arrived  at  the  waterside, 
it  is  cast  off.  It  at  once  dives  and  darts  along  the  bottom 
as  swiftly  as  an  arrow  in  quest  of  its  prey,  rapidly  scanning 
every  hole  or  pool.  A  fish  is  generally 'seized  within  a  few 
seconds  of  its  being  sighted,  and  as  each  is  taken  the  bird 
rises  to  the  surface  witJi  its  capture  in  its  bill.  It  does  not 
take  much  longer  to  dispose  of  the  prise  in  the  dilatable 
skin  of  the  throat  so  for  as  the  strap  will  allow,  and  the 
pursuit  is  i«oomm«noed  until  the  bird's  gular  pouch,  capa- 
cious as  it  is,  will  hold  no  more.  It  then  returns  to  its 
keeper,  who  has  been  anxiously  watching  and  encouraging 
its  movementK,  and  a  Utile  manipulation  oif  its  neck  effects 
the  delivery  of  the  booty.  It  may  then  be  let  loose  again, 
or,  if  considered  to  have  done  its  work,  it  is  fed  and  restored 
to  its  perch.  The  activity  the  bird  displays  under  water  is 
idsiiOBt  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  its  perform- 
aacea,  and  in  a  shallow  river  scarcely  a  fish  escapes  its 
keen  eyes  and  sudden  turns,  except  by  taking  refuge  under 
a  stone  or  root,  or  in  the  miid  that  may  bestirred  ap  during 
the  operation,  and  so  avoiding  observation.* 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Cormorant,  and  having  much  the 
same  habits  is  the  Slisg,  or  Green  Cormorant  of  some 
writers  (P.  graculm).  Tlie  shag  (which  name  in  many 
parts  of  t4ic  world  is  used  in  a  generic  sease)  is,  however, 
about  one-fourth  smaller  in  linear  dimensions,  is  much 
more  glossy  in  plumage,  and  its  nuptial  embellishment  is 
a  nodding  plume  instead  of  the  white  patches  of  the  Cor- 
morant. Tiie  easiest  diagnostic  on  examination  will  be 
found  to  be  the  n«tinber  of  tail-feathers,  which  in  the  former 
are  fourteen  and  in  the  Shag  twelve.  Tlie  latter,  too,  is 
more  marine  in  the  localities  it  frequents,  scarcely  over 
entering  fresh  or  indeed  inland  waters. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  a  still  smaller  spedes  (P.  pyg- 
ma«*)  is  found.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  fresh- water  bird, 
and  is  not  uncommon  on  tlie  lower  Danube.  Other  species, 
to  the  number  perhaps  of  thirty  or  more,  have  been  dis^ 
criminated  (Vom  other  parts  of  the  world,  btit  all  have  a 
great  general  similarity  to  one  another.  New  Zealawl  and 
the  west  coast  of  Northern  America  are  particularly  rich 
in  birds  cf  this  genus,  and  the  species  found  there  are  the 
most  beautifully  decorated  of  any^  All,  however,  are  re- 
markable for  their  curiously-formed  feet,  the  four  toes  of 
each  being  connected  by  a  web,  for  their  long  stiff  tails,  and 
for  the  absence,  in  the  adult,  of  any  exterior  nostrils. 
When  gorged,  or  when  thestiite  of  the  tide  {jrecludes  fishing, 
they  are  fund  of  sitting  on  an  elevated  perch,  often  with 
extended  wings,  and  in  this  attitude  they  will  remain 
motionless  for  a  considerable  time,  as  though  hanging 
themselves  out  to  dry,  but  hardly,  as  the  fishermen  report. 
Bleeping  the  while.  It  was  perhaps  this  peculiarity  tlmt 
struck  the  observation  of  Milton,  and  prompted  his  well- 
known  similitude  of  Sutan  to  a  Cormorant  (Pared.  Xrose, 
iy.  194) ;  but  when  not  thus  behaving  they  themselves 
provoke  the  more  homely  comparison  of  a  row  of  black 
bottles.    Their  voracity  is  proverbial.  (a.  n.) 

CORN  LAWS.  Legislation  on  com  was  early  auplied 
both  to  the  home  and  foreign  trade  in  this  essential  pro- 
duce. Roads  were  so  bad,  and  tlie  chain  of  home  trade  so 
feeble,  that  there  was  often  scarcity  of  ^rain  in  one  part,  and 
plenty  in  another  part  of  the  same  kingdom.  Export  by 
sea  or  river  to  some  foreign  market  was  in  many  cases 
more  easy  than  the  carriage  of  corn  from  one  market  to 
another  within  the  country.  Tlie  frequency  of  local 
dearths,  and  the  diversity  and  fluctuation  of  prices,  were 
thus  extreme.  It  was  out  of  this  general  situation  that  the 
first  corn  laws  arose,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
directed  towards  lowering  the  price  of  corn.  Exportation 
was  prohibited,  and  home  merchandise  in  grain  was  in  no 

1  It  was  rortnerly  the  custom,  as  we  learn  from  Willughb^r,  to  carry 
fcbo  Cormorant  hooded  till  its  services  were  required,  by  which  means 
U  was  kepi  quiet.  At  the  present  time  its  bearer  wears  a  wire-mask 
to  protect  l)i8  eyes  and  face  from  the  bird's  beak. 

«8ee  Capt.  Sftl▼ln^B  chapters  on  "  FishinK  with  Oormoranta,"  ap- 
pended to  his  and  Mr.  Freeman's  Falconry  (LondMk :  I8S9). 


repute  or  toleration.  As  iting  as  the  rent  of  land,  imdudiDg 
the  extensive  domains  of  the  Crown,  was  paid  in  kind,  the 
sovereign,  the  barons,  and  other  landholden  had  little 
interest  in  the  price  of  corn  different  from  that  of  other 
classes  of  people,  tlie  only  demand  for  com  being  for  ooo- 
sumptiou,  and  not  for  re-sale  or  export.  But  as  rents  of 
land  came  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  remove  from  that  of  the  landowner, 
the  difference  between  tewn  and  country  to  be  developed, 
and  the  business  of  society  to  be  more  complex,  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  state  were  likely  to  be  actuated  by  other 
views ;  and  hence  the  force  which  corn  legislation  after* 
wani  assumed  in  favor  of  what  was  deemed  the  agriculuinl 
interest.  But  during  four  centuries  after  the  Conqaeet  the 
com  law  of  England  simply  was  that  export  of  com  was 
prohibited,  save  in  years  of  extreme  plenty  under  forms  of 
state  license,  and  that  producers  carried  their  surplus  grain 
into  the  nearest  market  town,  and  sold  it  there  for  what  it 
would  bring  among  those  who  wanted  it  to  consume;  and 
the  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
Continent.  This  policy,  though,  as  one  nuiy  aigue  from  its 
long  continuance,  probably  not  felt  to  be  acutely  oppressive^ 
was  of  no  avail  in  removing  the  evils  against  which  it  w« 
directed.  On  the  contrary  it  prolonged  and  ag^vated 
them.  The  proliibition  of  export  discouraged  agncultartl 
improvement,  and  in  eo  much  diminished  the  security  and 
liberality  even  of  domestic  supply  ;  while  the  intoleraoee 
of  any  home  dealing  or  merchandise  in  com  prevented  the 
growth  of  a  commercial  and  financial  interest  strong 
enough  to  improve  the  means  of  transport  by  which  the 
plenty  of  one  part  of  the  same  country  could'  have  cone 
to  the  aid  of  the  soaraty  in  another. 

Apart  from  this  general  feudal  gertu  of  1^9-  Engibh 
lation  on  com,  the  history  of  the  Britisli  com  com  lavi^ 
laws,  as  they  have  come  down  to  recent  timeS)  j^ 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  statute  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  1436,  by  which  exportation  was  pernte> 
ted  without  state  lioense,  when  tlie  pnce  of  wheat  or  other 
com  fiel  1  below  certain  prices.  The  reason  given  in  the  prs- 
amble  of  thestatute  was  that  the  previous  state  of  the  law  bed 
compelled  fitrmen  to  sell  their  corn  at  low  prices,  which  was 
no  doubt  true,  but  which  also  showed  the  impottant  tunief 
the  tide  that  had  then  set  in.  MH^uHook,  in  his  elaborate 
article  in  tlie  Qmimereial  Diotitmarfff  to  which  refereaoe 
may  he  made  for  the  oKist  authentic  details  on  this  »u^}ect, 
eays  that  tlie  flutXttatioa  of  the  prices  of  com  in  that  a(pe 
was  so  great,  and  b^ond  all  present  cotioe|»ti4Mi,  tiiat  "it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  ex|)oitation  prioe  of  6s.  8d. 
for  wheat"  [12^.  lOd.  in  present  money  per  qimrtar]  "was 
above  or  below  the  naedium  prioe."  But  while  tiie  nradium 
price  of  the  kingdom  mudt  be  held  to  be  unasoertainabie 
in  a  remote  time,  when  the  medium  price  in  any  prindpal 
market  town  of  England  did  not  agree  with  that  of  another 
for  any  year  or  series  of  years,  one  may  readily  perceive  that 
the  coltivatoTC  of  the  wheat  lands  in  the  soutlt-eastan 
counties  of  England,  for  example,  who  could  ffequeotlr 
have  sold  their  produce  in  that  ag«  to  Dotcli  merchants  to 
better  advantage  than  in  their  own  market  towns,  or  even 
in  London,  but  w^ere  proliibited  to  export  abroad,  and  yet 
had  no  means  of  distributing  their  suoulies  at  home  so  as 
to  realise  the  highest  medinm  price  in  Eingland,  must  have 
felt  aggrieved,  and  that  their  barons  and  knights  of  the 
shire  would  have  a  common  interest  in  making  a  strong 
efibrt  to  rectify  the  injustice  in  PariiamenL  This  object 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  aocomplislied  b?  this 
statute,  and  twenty-seven  years  afterwaitis  (1463)  a  decided 
step  was  taken  towards  securing  to  agriculturists  a  monopolr 
of  the  home  market  by  a  statute  prohibitory  of  impoitntioa 
from  abroad.  Foreign  import  was  to  be  permitted  only  at 
and  above  the  point  of  prices  where  tlte  export  of  domestic 
produce  was  prohibited.  The  landed  interest  had  ouv 
adopted  the  idea  of  sustaining  and  equalising  the  value  of 
com,  and  promoting  their  own  industry  and  gains,  which 
for  four  centuries,  under  various  modifications  cf  plan,  aad 
great  changes  of  social  and  political  condition,  w«e  to 
maintain  a  firm  place  in  the  legislation  and  policv  of  Eng- 
land. But  there  were  many  reasons  why  this  idea,  when 
carried  into  practice,  should  not  have  the  reffuits  anucipaied 
fn>m  it. 

Tlie  import  of  grain  from  abroad,  even  in  tiuie  of  dearth 
and  high  prices  at  home,  could  not  be  considerehlc  as  long 
a.s  (lie  policy  of  neighboring  countries  was  to  prohibit  ex« 
port;  nor  could  the  export  of  native  com,  «Tea  with  4hl 
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Dutch  and  other  Eoyopean  poHv  open  to  such  supplies,  be 
dktdrt  8aT«  in  limited  maritime  districts,  as  long  as  the 
iitcmal  eom  trade  was  suppressed,  not  only  by  want  of 
roads,  but  by  legal  interdiot.  The  regulaiioo  of  liberty  of 
export  and  import  by  ratea  of  prioe,  moreover,  bad  the 
ssme  praoUcal  objeoftion  aa  the  Tarious  sliding-scales,  bouo« 
tio,  and  other  legislative  expedients  down  to  1846,  vis^ 
that  they  ^iled,  probably  more  in  that  age  than  in  later 
times,  to  create  a  permanent  maHcet,  and  aime^  only  at  a 
csBoal  trade.  When  foreign  supplies  were  needed,  tliey 
were  of^en  not  to  be  found ;  and  when  there  was  an  excess 
of  oom  in  the  country  a  profitable  outlet  was  both  difficult 
and  uncertain.  It  wouki  appear,  indeed,  that  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Betes  the  statutes  of  Henry  VL  and  £dward 
IV,  had  become  obsolete ;  fbr  a  law  regulating  export  prices 
in  ideotioid  terms  of  the  law  of  1436  was  re-enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1554).  In  the  preceding  reign 
of  Edward  VI,,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  there  were  uncessing  complaints  of  the  deoay  of 
tillage,  the  dearth  of  oom,  and  the  privations  of  the  labors 
ing  classes ;  and  these  complaints  were  ntet  by  the  same 
hind  of  ueosaires— *by  statutes  encouraging  tillage,  forbid- 
ding the  enlargement  of  £u*ms,  imposing  severe  restrictions 
on  storing  mnd  buying  sjid  selling  of  grain,  and  by  renewed 
attempts  to  n^date  export  and  import  according  to  prices, 
la  1562  the  price  at  which  export  might  take  place  was  raised 
to  lOs.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  G%,  8d.  for  barley  and  malt 
Tiiis  only  lasted  a  few  years,  and  in  1570  the  export  of 
wheat  and  barley  was  permitted  from  particular  districts 
en  payment  of  a  duty  of  Is,  Sd.  per  quarter,  although  still 
liable  to  prohibition  by  the  Government  or  local  authority, 
while  it  w«s  entirely  prohibited  under  the  old  regulations 
from  other  districts.  Only  at  the  close  of  Elisabeth's  reign 
(1603)  did  a  spark  of  new  light  appear  in  a  further  statute, 
which  removed  the  futile  proviaiona  in  favor  of  tillage  and 
against  enlargement  of  pastoral  farms,  and  rested  the  whole 
policy  for  promoting  an  equable  supply  of  com,  while  en- 
couraging agriculture,  on  an  allow^  export  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  at  a  duty  of  2s,  and  Is.  4d.  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  not  more  than  20b.,  and  of  barley  and  malt  12b, 
per  quarter.  The  import  of  oom  appears  to  have  been 
much  loet  sight  of  from  the  period  of  the  statute  of  1463, 
The  internal  state  of  England,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  other 
eouatries  of  Europe,  was  unfavorable  to  any  regular  import 
of  grain,  though  manv  parts  of  the  kin^om  were  oflen  suf- 
iering  from  dearth  of  corn.  It  is  obvious  that  this  legis- 
Ution,  carried  over  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  faUed 
of  its  purpose,  and  that  it  neither  promoted  agriculture, 
fM>r  increased  the  supply  of  bread.  So  great  a  variance 
and  conflict  between  tne  intention  of  statutes  and  the  actual 
OMirse  of  afiiiirs  might  be  deemed  inexplicable,  but  for  an 
etplanation  which  a  close  economic  study  of  the  circum- 
staaoea  of  the  times  afibrds. 

Besides  the  general  reasons  of  the  failure  already  indi- 
cated, there  were  three  special  causes  in  active  operation, 
which,  though  not  seen  at  the  period,  have  become  distinct 
enough  since.  (1.)  A  comparatively  free  export  of  wool 
had  been  permitted  in  England  from  time  immemorial.  It 
was  subject  neither  to  conditions  of  price  nor  to  duties  in  the 
times  under  consideration,  was  easier  of  transport  sad  much 
Ian  liable  to  damage  than  oom,  and,  under  the  extending 
manufactures  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  was  sure 
of  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  domestic  market.  Here  was  one 
dsscription  of  rural  produos  on  which  there  was  the  least 
embargo,  and  on  which  some  reliance  could  be  placed  that 
tt  wooUl  in  all  circomstanoes  bring  a  fair  value;  while  corn, 
the  prime  rural  produos,  was  subject  as  a  commodity  of 
mer&andise  to  every  difficulty,  internally  and  externallv. 
which  meddling  legislation  and  popular  prejudice  could 
impoae.  The  numerous  statutes  enioining  tillage  and 
discouraging  pnsioral  farms^-or  in  other  words  requiring 
that  agriculturists  aliould  turn  from  what  was  profitable  to 
what  was  unprofitable— had  consequently  no  subslantial 
effect,  save  in  the  many  individual  instances  in  which  the 
effect  may  have  been  injurioua,  (2L)  Tlie  value  of  tl^ 
ttaodard  money  of  the  kingdom  had  been  undergoing  great 
depreciation  from  two  onposite  aoarters  at  once.  The 
pound  sterling  of  Eoglana  was  reuuoed  in  weight  of  pure 
Metal  from  iCl,  18s.  9d.  in  1436,  the  date  of  the  first  of 
the  com  statutes,  to  4s.  7  id.  in  1551,  as  far  as  can  be  esti* 
4iated  in  present  money,  and  to  j^l,  Oi.  6id.  under  the 
MBtoration  of  the  coinage  in  the  following  year.  At  the 
MBM  time  the  greater  abundance  of  silver^  which  now 


began  to  be  experienced  in  Europe  from  the  discovei  y  of 
the  South  American  mines,  was  steadily  reducing  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  roetaL  Hence  a  genert^l  rise  of 
prices  remarked  by  Hume  and  other  historians;  and  hence 
also  it  followed  that  a  price  of  corn  fixed  for  export  or 
import  at  one  period  became  always  at  another  period 
naore  or  less  restrictive  of  export  thai;  had  been  designed. 
(3.)  The  wages  of  labor  would  have  followed  tJie  ad« 
vanoe  in  the  prices  of  commodities  had  they  been  leA 
free,  but  they  were  kept  down  by  statute  to  the  three  or 
four  pence  per  day  at  which  they  stood,  when  the  pound 
sterling  contained  one-fourth  more  silver,  and  silver  itself 
was  much  more  valuable^ — a  refinement  of  cruelty,  for 
whioh  an  excuse  is  hardlv  to  be  found  in  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  principles  of  political  economy,  great  as  tliat 
was.  The  feudal  system  was  breaking  up ;  a  wage^arn- 
ing  population  was  rapidly  increasing  both  in  tlie  iarms 
and  in  the  towns;  but  the  spirit  of  feudalism  re* 
mained,  and  the  iron  collar  of  serfiiom  was  riveted  round 
the  necks  of  the  laborers  by  these  statutes  many  Renersi* 
tiona  after  they  had  beoome  nominally  freemen/  The 
result  was  chronic  pnvation  and  discontent  ^mong  the 
common  people,  by  which  all  the  oooditions  of  agriculture 
and  trade  in  oom  were  further  straitened  and  barbarized ; 
and  an  age,  in  some  high  respects  among  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  annals  of  England,  was  marked  by  an  enormous 
increase  of  pauperism,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  mer- 
ciful  but  wasteful  remedy  of  the  Poor  Laws, 

The  corn  legislation  of  Elisabeth  remained  -j.-^„-, 
without  diange  during  the  reign  of  James,  the  ^^^^^''^ 
civil  wars,  and  the  Commonwealth.  But  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  the  queBtion  was  resumed,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  of  a  more  prohibitory  character.  Export 
and  import  of  oom,  while  nominally  permitted,  were  alike 
subjected  to  heavy  duties — the  need  of  the  Exohequer  be- 
ing the  naramount  consideration,  while  the  agriculturists 
were  no  aoubt  pleated  with  the  complete  command  secured 
to  them  in  the  home  market.  This  Act  was  followed  by 
such  high  prices  of  com,  and  so  little  advantage  to  the  rev* 
enue,  that  Parliament  in  16G3  reduced  the  duties  on  import 
to  9  per  cent,  ad  vo/orem,  while  at  the  same  time  ndaing  the 
price  at  which  export  ceased  to  48s.,  and  reducing  the  duty 
on  export  from  SOs.  to  58. 4d.  per  quarter.  In  a  few  years  this 
was  found  to  be  too  much  free-trade  for  the  agricultural 
liking,  and  in  1670  prohibitory  duties  were  re-imposed  on 
import  when  tite  home  price  was  under  538.  4d.,  and  n 
duty  of  8s.  between  that  price  and  80s.,  with  tlie  usual 
make-weight  in  favor  of  home  supply,  that  exix)rt  aimuld 
be  prohibited  when  the  price  was  5i3s.  4d.  and  upwards. 
But  complaints  of  the  decline  of  agriculture  continued  to 
be  as  rife  under  this  Act  as  under  the  others,  till  on  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  landed  interest,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Bevolution  as  they  hud  taken  advantage 
of  the  Bestoration  to  promote  tlieir  own  interests,  took  the 
new  and  surprising  step  of  enacting  a  bounty  on  the  export 
of  grain,  which  continued  to  infect  the  com  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  varied,  on  one  occasion  at  leant,  with  the  further 
complication  of  Dounties  on  import,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  duties  on  export  being  abolished,  while 
the  heavy  duties  on  import  were  maintained,  this  is  prol)^ 
ably  the  most  one^ded  form  which  the  British  com  laws 
ever  assumed,  but  it  was  attended  with  none  of  the  advan- 
tages anticipated.  The  prices  of  corn  fell,  instead  of  ris- 
ing. There  had  occurred  at  the  period  of  tlie  Revolution 
a  depreciation  of  the  money  of  the  realm,  analogous  in  one 
respect  to  that  which  marked  tlie  first  era  of  tlie  corn 
statutes  (1436-1551),  and  forming  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties which  the  Government  oi  William  had  to  encoun- 
ter.  The  coin  of  the  realm  was  greatly  debased,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  mint  sent  out  money  of  standard  weight  and 
purity,  it  was  melted  down,  and  oisappeared  from  the  cir- 
culation. The  influx  of  silver  from  South  America  to 
Europe  had  spent  its  action  on  prices  before  the  middle 
of  the  century ;  the  precious  metals  had  again  hardened  in 
value ;  and  for  forty  years  before  the  Bevolution  the  price 
of  corn  had  been  steadily  falling  in  money  price.    The 

>  Mr.  M'Callocb,  to  Trbose  reiearches  on  this  tubject  erery  aubae- 
auent  Trriter  must  be  much  indebted,  found  from  a  compariston  of 
tne  prices  of  corn  and  wages  of  labor  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  that  in  the  former  period  a 


laborer  could  earn  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  20,  a  quarter  of  rye  in  iHf 
of  barley  in  9  davs ;  wbereaa,  in  the  latt4?r  period,  to 

.  r  of  wheat  required  4fl,  a  quarter  of  rye  :tt,  and  a 

quarter  of  barley  29  days'  hikbor.    See  the  arliulu  Coas  Wwa  Lo  Urn 


edition  Qt  this  woxt. 
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libertj  of  expordng  wool  had  also  now  been  cut  down  be- 
fore the  English  manufactures  were  able  to  take  up  the 
kome  suppiy,  and  agriculturists  were  consequently  forced 
to  extend  their  tillage.  When  the  current  coin  of  the 
kingdom  became  wholly  debased  hy  clipping  and  other 
knaveries,  there  ensued 'both  irregularity  and  inflation  of 
nominal  prices,  and  the  producers  and  consumers  of  com 
found  themselves  equally  ill  at  ease.  The  farmers  com- 
plained that  the  home-market  for  their  produce  was  unre- 
munerative  and  unsatisfactory ;  the  masses  of  the  people 
complained  with  no  leas  reason  that  the  money  wages  of 
labor  could  not  purchase  them  the  usual  necessaries  of 
life.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  Histary  of  England,  says  of 
this  period,  with  little  exaggeration,  that "  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast 
The  laborer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which,  when  he 
received  it,  was  called  a  shilling,  would  hardly,  when  he 
purchased  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as 
sixpence.''  The  state  of  agriculture  could  not  be  pros- 
perous under  these  conditions.  But  when  the  Government 
of  William  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  the  coinage,  as 
they  did  surmount  it,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, with  remarkable  statesmanship,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  prices,  so  far  from  rising,  declined,  because,  as  one 
reason,  they  were  now  denominated  in  a  solid  metallic 
,value.  The  rise  of  prices  of  com  attending  the  first  years 
of  the  export  bounty  was  consequently  of  very  brief  dura- 
tion. The  average  price  of  ^heat  in  the  Winchester  mar- 
ket, which  in  the  ten  years  1690-99  was  £2, 10s.,  fell  in  the 
ten  years  1716-26  to  £1,  6s.  4d.,  and  in  the  ten  years  1746- 
66  to  £1,  Is.  2}d.  These  figures  are  enough  to  dispel  much 
illusion  as  to  the  effect  of  promoting  particular  branches 
of  industry  by  legislative  and  fiscal  protection.  The  system 
of  com  law  established  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
was  probably  the  most  perfect  to  )^  conceived  for  advancing 
the  agricultural  interest  of  any  country;.  Every  stroke  or 
the  legislature  seemed  complete  to  this  end.  Yet  it  wholly 
failed  of  its  purpose,  because  no  industrial  interest  what- 
ever can  by  any  artificial  means  prosper,  save  in  harmo- 
nious connection  with  the  progress  of  other  interests.  If 
the  price  of  wheat  again  rose  in  1750-60  and  1760-70  to 
£1, 19s.  SJd.  and  £2,  lis.  3|d.,  it  was  simply  because  many 
causes  had  meanwhile  been  at  work,  as  invariably  happens 
in  such  economic  developments,  the  operation  of  which  no 
statutes  could  embrace,  either  to  control  or  to  prevent. 
Between  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  and  that  of  George 
III.,  the  question  of  bounty  on  export  of  grain  had,  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  country,  fellen  into  the  background, 
while  that  of  the  heavy  embargoes  on  import  had  come  to 
the  front.  Therefore  it  b  that  Burke's  Act  of  1773,  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  bring  the  com  laws  into  some  degree 
of  reason  and  order,  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  This 
statute  i)ermitted  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  at  a  nominal 
duty  of  6d.  when  the  home  price  was  48s.  per  quarter,  and 
it  stopped  both  the  liberty  to  export  and  tlie  bounty  on  ex- 
port together  when  the  home  price  was  44s.  per  quarter. 
There  was  probably  an  error  in  stopping  export  and  cut- 
ting off  bounty  on  export  at  the  same  point  of  price.  But 
apart  from  this  passing  blemish,  the  statute  of  1773  was 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Burke,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  country  to  have  imbibed  more  fully  its  spirit 
and  principles. 

Few  questions  have  been  more  discussed  or  more  differ- 
ently interpreted  than  the  elaborate  system  of  com  laws 
dating  from  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Even  so 
careful  an  observer  as  Malthus  was  of  opinion  that  the 
bounty  on  export  had  enlarged  the  area  of  subsistence.  But 
a  bounty  on  export  is  obviously  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  import.  It  fails  to  create  a  nat- 
ural, and  therefore  permanent,  market  for  the  favored  pro- 
duce. The  foreigner  is  induced  at  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
porting state  to  cake  the  commodity  at  less  cost  than  it  can 
be  producefl.  A  bounty  on  export  consequently  never  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  real  conditions  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
That  the  bounty  on  export  of  corn  had  large  operation  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  years  from  1740 
to  1751,  bounties  were  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
amount  of  £1,615,000,  and  in  1749  alone  they  amounted  to 
£324,000.  But  the  trade  thus  forced  was  of  no  perma- 
nence, and  the  British  exports  of  com,  which  reached  a 
.  maximum  of  1,667,778  quarters  in  1749-50,  had  fallen  to 
100,000  quarters  in  1760,  and  continued  to  decrease. 

Burke's  Act  lasted  long  enough  to  introduce  a  regular  im- 


port of  foreign  grain,  varying  witb  the  abundanoa 
or  scarcity  of  the  home  harvest,  yet  establishing  *™*-*»*' 
in  the  end  a  systematic  preponderance  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports. The  period,  moreover,  was  marked  by  great  agricul- 
tural improvements,  by  extensive  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  by  an  increased  home  produce  of  wheat,  in  the  twenty 
vears  from  1773  to  1793,  of  neariy  2,000,000  quarters.  Noi 
had  the  course  of  prices  been  unsatisfactory.  The  average 
price  of  British  wheat  in  the  twenty  years  was  £2, 66. 3d.,  and 
m  only  three  years  of  the  twenty  was  the  price  a  fraction 
under  £2.  But  the  ideas  in  fovor  of  greater  freedom  of 
trade,  of  which  the  Act  of  1773  was  an  indication,  and  of 
which  another  memorable  example  was  given  in  Pitt's 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
extraordinary  excitement  causcKi  by  the  Frencli  Bevolutioa, 
and  all  the  old  com  law  policy  was  destined  to  have  a  sud- 
den revival.  The  landowners  and  farmers  complained  that 
an  import  of  foreign  grain  at  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.,  whei» 
the  price  of  wheat  was  only  48s.,  deprived  them  of  the 
ascending  scale  of  prices  when  it  seemed  due;  and  on  this 
instigation  an  Act  was  passed  in  1791,  whereby  the  price 
at  which  importation  could  proceed  at  the  nominal  dnty 
of  6d.  was  raised  to  64s.,  with  a  duty  of  2b.  fid.  from  64b.  to 
60s.,  and  at  60s.  and  under  60s.  a  prohibitory  duty  of  24s. 
3d.  The  bounty  on  export  was  maintained  by  this  Act,  bat 
exportation  was  allowed  without  bounty  till  the  price  reached 
46s. ;  and  the  permission  accorded  by  the  statute  of  1773  to 
import  foreign  corn  at  any  price,  to  be  re-exported  duty 
free,  was  modified  by  a  warehouse  duty  of  2s.  6d.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  on  import  payable  at  the  time  of  sale, 
when  the  corn,  instead  of  being  re-exported,  happened  to 
be  sold  for  home  consumption.  The  legislative  vigilance 
in  this  statute  to  prevent  foreign  bread  from  reaching  the 
home  consumer  is  remarkable.  There  were  deficient  home 
harvests  for  some  years  after  1791,  particularly  in  1796 
and  1797,  and  Parliament  was  forced  to  the  new  expedient 
of  granting  high  bounties  on  importation.  At  this  period 
the  country  was  involved  in  a  great  war ;  all  the  customaiy 
commercial  relations  were  violently  disturbed;  freight, 
insurance,  and  other  charges  on  import  and  export  were 
multiplied  fivefold ;  heavier  and  heavier  taxes  were  im- 
posed ;  and  the  capital  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  poured 
with  a  prodigality  without  precedent  into  the  war  channels. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  price  of  com,  as  of  ail  other 
commodities,  rose  greatly ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  having 
stopped  paying  in  specie  in  1797,  this  raised  nominal  prices 
still  more  under  the  liberal  use  of  bank  paper  in  loans  and 
discounts,  and  the  difference  that  began  to  be  established  in 
the  actual  value  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  tlieir  legal 
par  in  bullion. 

The  average  price  of  British  wheat  rose  to  £6, 19s.  6d. 
in  1801.  So  unusual  a  value  must  have  led  to  a  laige 
extension  of  the  area  under  wheat,  and  to  much  oora-ffrow- 
ing  on  land  that  ader  great  outlay  was  ill  prepared  for  it. 
In  the  following  years  there  were  agricultural  complaints; 
and  in  1804,  though  in  1803  the  average  price  of  wheat 
had  been  as  high  as  £2,  18s.  lOd.,  an  Act  was  passed,  bo 
much  more  severe  than  any  previous  statute,  that  its  object 
would  appear  to  have  been  to  keep  the  price  of  com  some- 
where approaching  the  high  range  of  1801.  A  prohibitoiy 
dnty  of  24s.  3d.  was  imposed  on  the  import  of  foreign  wheat 
when  the  home  price  was  636.  or  less ;  and  the  price  at 
which  the  bounty  was  paid  on  export  was  lowered  to  4Qs., 
while  the  price  at  which  export  might  proceed  without 
bounty  was  raised  to  54s.  Judging  from  the  prices  that 
ruled  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  French  wars,  this 
statute  would  appear  to*  have  been  effective  for  its  end, 
though,  under  all  the  varied  action  of  the  times  on  a  rise  of 
prices,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  its  proper  place  in  the 
general  effect.  The  average  price  of  wneat  rose  to  £4,  ds 
9d.  in  1805,  and  the  bank  paper  price  in  1812  was  as  high 
even  as  £6,  6s.  6d.  The  bullion  prices  from  1809  to  1813 
ranged  from  86s.  6d.  to  100s.  3d.  But  it  was  foreseen  that 
when  the  wars  ended  a  serious  reaction  would  ensue,  and 
that  the  rents  of  land,  and  the  general  condition  of  agri- 
culture, under  tlie  warlike,  protective,  and  monetary  stimu- 
lation they  had  received,  would  be  imperilled.  In  the 
brief  peace  of  1814  the  average  bullion  price  of  British 
wheat  fell  to  55s.  8d.  All  the  means  of  select  committees 
of  inquiry  on  agricultural  distress,  and  new  modificatioos 
of  the  com  laws,  were  again  brought  into  requisition.  ^  The 
first  idea  broached  in  Parliament  was  to  raise  the  duties  oii> 
foreign  imports,  as  well  as  the  prices  at  wh«ch  thev  weietc 
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be  I«7iable,  and  to  abolish  the  bonuty  on  export,  while  per- 
nlttine  freedom  of  export  whatever  the  home  price  might 
be.  Ae  latter  part  of  the  scheme  was  passed  into  law  in 
the  session  of  1814 ;  but  the  irritation  of  tne  manufacturing 
districts  against  the  new  scale  of  import  duties  was  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  In  the  subseouent  session  an  Act  was 
Mssod,  after  much  opposition,  fixinc  8Qb.  (14s.  more  than 
auiing  the  wars)  as  the  price  at  wnich  import  of  wheat 
was  to  become  free  of  duty. 

This  Act  of  1815  was  intended  to  keep  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  British  markets  at  about  80b.  per  quarter: 
but  the  era  of  war  and  great  expenditure  of  money  raised 
by  public  loans  had  ended,  the  ports  of  the  Continent  were 
atnin  open  to  some  measure  of  trade  and  to  the  equalizing 
^ect  or  trade  upon  pric^  the  Bank  of  England  and  other 
banks  of  iasne  had  to  begin  the  uphill  course  of  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  pa^rments,  the  nation  had  to  begin  to  feel  the 
whole  naked  weight  of  the  war  debt,  and  the  idea  of  the 
protectors  of  a  high  price  of  com  was  proved  by  the  event 
to  be  an  utter  hallucination.  The  com  statutes  of  the  next 
twenty  years,  though  occupying  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  attention  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  may  be 
briefly  treated,  for  they  are  simply  a  record  of  the  impo- 
tence of  l^islation  to  maintain  the  price  of  a  commodity 
at  a  high  point  when  all  the  natural  economic  causes  in 
operation  are  opposed  to  it.  In  1822  a  statute  was  passed 
reducing  the  limit  of  prices  at  which  importation  could 
proceed  to  70s.  for  wheat,  35e.  for  barley,  25s.  for  oats ;  but 
oehind  this  apparent  relaxation  was  a  new  scale  of  import 
duties,  by  which  foreign  grain  was  subject  to  heavy  three- 
month  oaties  up  to  a  price  of  85e., — 17s.  when  wheat  ^as 
70b.,  12b.  when  between  70b.  and  80b.,  and  IQs.  when  858., 
showing  the  grasping  spirit  of  the  would-be  monopolizers 
of  the  home  supply  of  com,  and  their  reluctance  to  believe 
in  a  lower  range  of  value  for  com  as  for  all  other  com- 
modities. This  Act  never  operated,  for  the  reason  that 
with  the  exception  in  some  few  instances  of  barley,  prices 
never  were  so  high  as  its  projectors  had  contemplated.  The 
com  trade  had  passed  rapidly  beyond  reach  of  the  statutes 
by  which  it  was  to  be  so  painfully  controlled ;  and  as  there 
were  occasional  seasons  of  scarcitv,  particularly  in  oats,  the 
king  in  council  was  authorized  for  several  ^ears  to  over- 
ride the  statutes,  aud  do  whatever  the  public  mterests  might 
reauire. 

In  1827,  Canning  introduced  a  new  system  of  duties, 
under  which  there  would  have  been  a  fixed  duty  of  Is.  per 
quarter  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  or  above  708.,  and 
an  increased  duty  of  2b.  for  every  shilling  the  price 
fell  below  69s. ;  but  though  Canning's  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
death  and  the  consequent  change  of  ministers  involved  the 
failure  of  his  scheme  of  corn  duties.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  introduced  another'scale  of  import  duties 
on  com,  by  which  the  duty  was  to  be  238.  when  the  price 
was  64fl.,  'l6s.  8d.  when  the  price  was  69s.,  and  onlv  Is. 
when  the  price  was  7ds.  or  above  73s.  per  quarter ;  and:  this 
became  law  the  same  year.  This  sliding  scale  was  more 
objectionable,  as  a  basis  of  foreign  com  trade,  than  that  of 
Canning,  though  not  following  so  closely  shilling  by  shilling 
the  variation  of  prices,  because  of  the  abmpt  leaps  it  made 
in  the  amount  of  duties  leviable.  For  example,  a  merchant 
who  ordered  a  shipment  of  foreign  wheat  when  the  home 
price  was  70b.  and  rising  to  73s.,  instead  of  having  a  duty 
of  Is.  to  pay,  should  on  a  backward  drop  of  the  home  price 
to  698.  have  16s.  8d.  of  dutv  to  pay.  The  result  was  to 
introduce  wide  and  incalculable  elements  of  speculation 
into  all  transactions  in  foreign  com.  The  prices  during 
most  part  of  this  period  were  under  the  range  at  which  im- 

E>rt  was  practicallv  prohibited.  The  average  price  of 
ritbh  wheat  was  96s.  lid.  in  1817,  but  from  that  point 
there  was  in  succeeding  years  a  rapid  and  progressive  de- 
cline, varied  only  by  the  results  of  the  domestic  harvests, 
till  in  1835  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  39s.  4d.,  of 
barley  29b.  lid.,  and  oats  22b.  « The  import  of  foreign 
grain  in  these  years  consisted  principally  of  a  speculative 
trade,  under  a  privilege  of  warehousing  accorded  in  the 
statute  of  1773,  and  extended  in  subsequent  Acts,  by  which 
the  grain  might  be  sold  for  home  consumption  on  payment 
tf  the  duties,  or  re-exported  free,  as  suited  the  interest  of 
the  holders.^ 

The  Act  of  1822  admitted  com  of  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  under  a  favored  scale  of  duties,  and  in 
1325  a  temporary  Act  was  passed,  allowing  the  import  of 


wheat  from  these  provinces  at  a  fixed  dutv  of  Ss.  per 
quarter,  irrespective  of  the  home  price,  which,  if  mam- 
tained,  would  have  given  some  stabUity  to  the  trade  with 
Canada.  The  idea  of  a  fixed  duty  on  all  foreign  grain, 
however,  appears  to  have  grown  in  favor  from  about  this 
period.  It  was  included  in  the  pro^p*amme  of  import  duty 
reforms  of  the  Whig  Govemment  in  1841,  and  fell  with 
its  propounders  in  the  general  election  of  that  year.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  succeeding  to  office,  and  commencing  his 
remarkable  career  as  a  free-trade  statesman,  introduced  and 
carried  in  1842  a  new  sliding  scale  of  duties  somewhat  bet- 
ter adjusted  to  the  current  values.  But  public  opinion  by 
this  time  had  penetrated  the  impradenoe  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem; apd  the  prime  minister,  convinced,  as  he  confessed, 
by  the  arguments  of  Cobden  and  the  Anti-Com  Law  League, 
and  stimulated  into  action  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland,  put  an  efiectual  end  to  the  history  of  the  com 
laws  by  the  famous  Act  9  and  10  Vict,  c  22.  It  was  pro- 
vided under  this  measure  that  the  maximum  duty  on 
foreign  wheat  was  to  be  immediately  reduced  to  lOs.  per 
quarter  when  the  price  was  under  48s.,  to  5b.  on  barley 
when  the  price  was  under  266.,  and  to  4s.  on  oats  when  the 
price  was  under  18s.,  with  lower  duties  as  prices  rose  above 
these  figures ;  but  the  conclusive  part  of  the  enactment  was 
that  in  three  years — on  1st  of  Febraary,  1849  — these  duties 
were  to  cease,  and  all  foreign  com  to  lie  admitted  at  a  duty 
of  Is.  per  quarter,  and  all  foreign  meal  and  flour  at  a  du^ 
of  4^d.  per  cwt. — the  same  nominal  imposts  which  were  oca- 
ceded  to  grain  and  flour  of  British  possessions  abroad  from 
the  date  of  the  Act.  Moreover,  in  1860,  even  these  nom- 
inal duties  were  abolished  in  a  Customs  Duties  Act,  and 
since  that  time  com  and  other  provisions  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  all  fiscal  charge. 

As  has  been  remarked  above  more  than  once 
the  distribution  of  com  supplies  in  the  king-  Bnjrnming 
dom  was  much  impeded  by  laws  directed  against  g^uglf' 
all  dealing  in  com  as  an  article  of  orcUnary 
merchandise,  apart  from  questions  of  foreign  import  or 
export.  The  theory  was  that  when  corn  was  plentiful  in 
any  district  it  should  be  consumed  at  what  it  would  bring, 
without  much  respect  to  whether  the  next  harvest  might 
be  eauall^  abundant,  or  to  what  the  immediate  wants  of 
an  adjoining  province  of  the  same  country  might  be.  The 
first  statute  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  though  the  general  policy  had 
prevailed  before  that  time  both  in  popular  prejudice  and 
in  the  feudal  custom;  and  by  this  statute  any  one  who 
bought  com  to  sell  it  again  was  made  liable  to  two  months' 
imprisonment  with  forfeit  of  the  com.  A  second  ofifenoe 
was  punished  by  six  months'  imprisonment  and  forfeit  of 
double  the  value  of  the  corn,  and  the  third  by  the  pillory, 
and  utter  ruin.  Severe  as  this  statute  was,  liberty  was 
given  b^  it  to  transport  corn  from  one  part  of  the  country 
under  license  to  men  of  approved  probity,  which  implied 
that  there  was  to  be  some  buying  of  corn  to  sell  it  again 
and  elsewhere.  Practically,  *'  engrossing  "  came  to  be  con- 
sidered buying  wholesale  to  sell  again  wholesale.  *' Fore- 
stalling" was  difierent,  and  the  statutes  were  directed 
against  a  class  of  dealers  who  went  forward  and  bought  or 
contracted  for  com  and  other  provisions,  and  spread  false 
rumors  in  derogation  of  the  public  and  open  markets  ap. 
pointed  by  law,  to  which  our  ancestors  appear  to  have  at- 
tached much  importance,  and  probably  in  these  times  not 
without  reason.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  modified 
by  many  subseouent  enactments,  particularly  by  the  statute 
of  1663,  by  which  it  was  declar^  that  there  could  be  no 
"  engrossing  of  com  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  48s. 
per  quarter,''  and  which  Adam  Smith  recognized,  though  it 
adhered  to  the  variable  and  unsatisfactory  element  of  price« 
as  having  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  agriculture 
than  any  previous  law  in  the  statute  book.  In  1773  these 
injurious  statutes  were  abolished,  but  the  penal  character 
of '' engrossing "  and  "forestalling"  had  a  root  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  as  well  as  m  the  popular  prejudice, 
which  kept  the  evil  alive  to  a  later  period.  As  the  public 
enlightenment  increased  the  judges  were  at  no  loss  to  give 
interpretations  of  the  common  law  consistent  with  public 
policy.  Subsequent  to  the  Act  of  1773,  for  example,  one 
Waddington  was  convicted  and  punished  for  engrossing 
hops;  but  though  this  was  deemed  a  sound  and  proper 
judgment  at  the  time,  yet  it  was  soon  afterwards  overthrown 
m  other  cases,  on  the  ground  that  buying  wholesale  to  sell 
wholesale  was  not  in  "restraint  of  trade"  as  the  former 
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J^udgea  iMui  aasumccL  Popular  antipathy  Uy  cora-dealen 
and  qoro-doaling  survivod  to  Btill  more  seceal  times ;  but 
sieal  riotfl^  and  Yioient  interference  with  the  storing  or 
movement  of  gnun.  maj  be  said  to  have  wholly  disap];>«ar~ 
^  froQDa  the  unitedL  Kingdom,  aince  the  repeal  oi  the  corn 
Ibvs  of  I84«. 

Freedom  of  export  of  cora  liom  cQslom&  da- 
ties  has  become  tke  general  rule  of  nearly  aU 
foreign  countries.  The  opening  of  so  great  a 
market  aa  the  United  Kingdom  foi  eorn  free  of  import  duty, 
^m  every  quarter  alike,.  wa&  cdleulated  in  itself  to  have 
<U)BaiderabIe  ialuence  in  dispelling  the  ajscieni  prcjmdice 
againat  a  free  export  of  grain.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to 
^^  remark  that  Spain^  which  lias  not  been  forward 

'^*™*  in  ado|>ting  modem  ideas  of  trade,  saw  the  ad- 

Tantage  to  her  various  splendid  wheat-producing  provimwa 
•of  freedom  of  export  of  wheat  as  eariy  as.  1620,  and  three 
jeaxs  afterwards  extended  tJiis  freedom  to  all  "  fruits  of  the 
ifloil "  in  Smin^  which  has  since  remained  the  policy  of  the 
country,  ^ut  heavy  duties  on  the  import  of  cereal  pro^ 
duce  continue^  ta  be  levied  there^  and  must  fall  with  very 
<£L&rent  efiects  on  various  parts-  of  a  kingdom  in  which  the 
physical  difficulties  of  interior  transport  are  so  great>  and 
flo  tittle  has  hitherto  been  done  to  overcome  them.  Rice 
imported  iaXo  any  part  of  Spain  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  758. 
per  ton^  wheal  to  256.,  dry  pulse  to  25s.,  oats  to  21s.  8d., 
and  barley,  rye«  and  maize  te  18b.  9d.  per  ton.  The  cereal 
ph^mI.  P»^^^"^  ^  Portugal  is  exported  free  of  duty, 
**^  out  on  the  import  of  wheat  and  flour  by  sea, 
there  are  duties  at  ilte  rate  of  6  rees  per  kilo  on  wheat 
and  S  rees  on  flour ;.  inland,  or  through  "  dry  portS)''  the 
duty  is  2  rees  on  wheat  and  4  reea  on  flcmr.  Export 
and  import  of  g^ain  in  France  were  turohibitcd 
jftmas^  down  to  the  i)errod  of  the  repeal  of  the  British 
com  lawa^  save  when  pricea  were  below  certain  limiits  in. 
the  one  case  and  above  certain  other  limits  in  the  other. 
But  export  of  grain  and  flour  from  France  has  for  many 
years  been  free  of  duty.  On  the  import  of  grain  and  flour^ 
on  the  other  hand,  France  not  only  levies  duties,  but  makes 
a  distinetion  between  coiuitries  within  and  beyond  Europe. 
The  duty  on  grain  imported  into  France  from  countries 
outside  of  Europe  is  60  centimes,  and  on  flour  If.  2Qc.,  per 
100  kilos,  and  from  countries  in  Europe  on  srain  3f.  60c., 
and  on  flour  4C  20c.,  j^er  100  kilos.  These  auties  on  im- 
port have  accoroDanywg  drawbacks  on  export  when  the 
^rain  has  been  converted  into  flour,  or  the  flour 
*""•  into  biscuits.  In  Belgium  the  export  and  im- 
port of  grain  are  alike  free  of  duty,  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
ascertained,  this  remark  aM)lie8  also  to  flour  and  other 
manufactures  of  grain.  The  policy  of  the 
Netherlands^  which  was  formerly  favorable  to 
iranort  and  export  of  grain  from  the  advan- 
tages poBBessed  by  Kotterdam  and  Amsterdam  as  inter- 
national entrepots,  has  undergone  some  cliange  in  recent 
^imes.  For  some  yeais  prior  to  1845  there  was  a  moderate 
aliding  scale  of  import  duties  on  grain  in  Holland,  and 
this  gave  place,  on  tlie  ravages  of  the  potato  disease  which 
iell  on  many  parts  of  that  countrv  with  only  less  severity 
than  in  Ireland,  to  a  low  fixed  duty  which  proved  satis- 
fiictorf  in  its  operation.  At  the  present  time  the  import 
duties  on  grain^  beans,  pulse,  &c.,  are  1*50  guilders  (2s. 
•6d.)  per  heclohtre»  or  2*8  Winchester  bushels^  and  on 
bread,  biscuit,  flour,  40c.  (8d.)  per  100  lbs ;  these  exhibit, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  raw  grain,  a  considerable 
increase  on  tlie  duties  which  were  deemed  suflicient  and 
expedient  about  the  period  of  the  repeal  of  tlie 
***'^'  English  corn  laws.    In  Italy  there  are  no  du- 

ties on  the  export  of  grain,  which,  though  extremely 
irregular  in  one  season  as  compared  with  another,  sliows  a 
jremarkable  progressive  increase  williin  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Flour  does  not  figure  largely  in  the  list  of  Italian 
exports,  and  for  this  there  may  be  some  reason  in  the 
peculiar  tax  which  the  Italian  Government  levies  on  the 
milling  of  all  grain,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  pro- 
<)ucea  and  which  can  hardly  be  compensated  even  by  draw- 
backs on  export  as  long  as  the  domestic  industry  of  flour- 
making  is  cramped  by  a  severe  excise.  This  is  the  more 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  becauRC  the  commerce  of 
Italy  includes  a  great  portion  of  the  very  best  Qualities  of 
wheat  from  the  Black  Sea ;  and  in  her  flour,  ana  macaroni, 
and  vermicelli  preparations,  so  highly  prized  in  her  do- 
mestic consumption,  she  has  a  basis  of  what  might  become 
a  considerable  foreign  trade.    The  duties  on  import  of 
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grain  aad  flour  in  Italv  axe  net  higb— 7^  «d  wheat  nl 
either  grain  per  100  kiLs,  and  l'2Sl.  om  fioiur  aad  7^ai 
hran  for  the  sane  aiMDtijty.  Th«  franc  and  etnliiae.  ^io^ 
received  in  the  Itanaa  (rostoKi-heasea  in  the  paper4M0i^ 
of  the  country,  ia  of  lower  value  than  the  finne  asd  «&- 
time  in  France,  though  of  the  save  den— liaar  ^^^^. 
tion  in  metallie  coinage^  From  Austria  and  *'"'*^ 
Huagary  the  export  of  sraiu  ia  aW  free  of  iot^;  sod  in 
the  internal  com  trade  of  the  Austrian,  eorpic^  mpoitsal 
measures  of  improvement  bow  peD4liiig  are  likely  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  great  countrMS^  fJEuaous  for  a  prodnctiea  of  ru 
material  nskuch  beyaad  tlieir  own  meaaa  of  coosuinptiDa, 
are  favorable,  of  course^  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  exporL 
The  empire  of  China  Itselif  was  never  unwiHiag  to  sell  to 
foreigners,  tea,  for  which  there  was  ne  domestic 
usa    The  United  StaJbea  pcomote  transit  and  i^ul 
export  of  com,  iotemaJkly  and  externally,  with 
all  the  intelUgence  and  resoujpoes  of  a  civilised  peopk.  If 
the  shareholders  in  railways  and  caaala  and  steambtit 
lines,  in  the  United  States  were  consulted,,  they  would  wob^ 
ably  say  thst  thia  policy  of  fteedonii  of  ezfKurt  had  hen 
promoted  beyond  due  bounds  of  ec|uity.    But  on  the  odMr 
hand,  the  protective  and  prohibiti.ve  tajriff  ol  the  United 
States  on  necessary  supplies  to  sgiicnUuxists  must  be  hdd 
to  be  equivalent  to  an  embargo  on  tlie  export  of  Amsncui 
com,  aa  well  aa  cotton,  tobacco^  and  other  raw  jpnxiiKts  of 
the  soiL    The  aanMi  remark  applies  lo  £uBsi%  ^^^^ 
which,  whlk  expediting  her  export  of  raw  ■*** 
produce  with  help  of  borrowed  capital,  aa  much  as  j^ 
sible,,  maintains  a  high  tariff  against  foreign  commodities 
and  lays  tlie  foundatioft  even  of  her  conquests  in  tke  in- 
terior of  Asia,  by  decreeing  that  notliinjg  shatt  be  toU 
witliin  her  territories  but  what  is  of  Bussian.  mannfegters 
or  Bussian  merchandise. 

The  fJMjility  with  which  the  soundest  views  . 

of  the  efficacy  of  freedom  of  trade  in  com«  as  j^^toa 
a  permanent  policy,  may  be  called  in  ouestion 
under  circumstances  of  extremity,,  was  sLown  in  the  cooxm 
of  the  recent  feiaine  in  BengaL  A  cry  arose  in  India  for 
a  prohibition  of  U>e  export  of  rice,  axul  wae  supported  by 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  organs  of  public  opinion  ^ 
home.  The  governor-general,,  Ii>rd  Nortli brook,  wha  bai 
taken  a  diflerent  view  of  the  situation,  was  subjected  ta 
severe  rebuke ;  but  the  more  the  reasons  were  exasnined 
the  more  clear  it  became  that  the  wisdom  was  on  his  ptzt 
and  the  imnrudence  on  the  other.  Mauritiua,  for  exsiuple, 
almost  wholly  tilled  not  only  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
but  by  natives  of  India,  would  have  been  reduced  by  pie- 
hibition  of  export  to  almost  as  great  starvation  as  tke  poer 
people  in  the  districts  where  the  harvest  had  failed.  Tha 
rice  of  India,  moreover,  exported  to  Europe^  was  of  a 
quality  seldom  or  never  usea  by  the  oommon  people  of 
India,  and  its  arrest  could  have  oeen  of  the  slightest  pos- 
sible utility  in  relieving  the  famished  diatricla.  Bssidfli 
the  whole  internal  trade  and  movement  of  rice  in  Indk 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Tliere  was  extreme 
scarcity  in  several  provinces  of  BeogaL  but  there  wss  tit 
usual  abundance  in  many  other  parts  oi  India.  A  decree 
prohibiting  export  wouW  have  8to|^ped  the  coatomMy 
movement  of  rice  in  Hindustan,  diminished  the  suppUa 
in  all  the  central  markets,  and  both  a^ravated  the  cuna- 
ity  and  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  bein^  overcome. 
The  sound  policy  was  to  allow  scope  to  all  eflSective  demand 
for  rice  in  India  according  to  the  ordinary  ooinve  of  trsde. 
and  as  there  were  some  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in* 
certain  Quarter  of  India  who  had  no  ef?bctive  demand  to 
ofler,  to  bring  the  help  of  the  Government  to  their  relict 
This  was  the  policy  pursued,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
famine  in  Bengal  was  relieved,  as  no  iamine  in  India  baa 
been  before,  with  the  least  avoidable  disturbance  of  tbt 
markets  on  which  India  is  dependent  for  the  sale  of  h«r 
surplus  produce.  («- ».) 

COBN  TRADE.  The  eflfect  of  the  opening  of  the  rorti 
of  the  United  Kingdom  freely  to  the  agricultural  prMace 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  to  extend  the  foreign 
trade  in  com,  both  more  rapidly  in  point  of  time  and  inort 
largely  in  measure  than  couldt  have  been  pre-conceiTrf. 
This  result  was  promoted  by  the  more  liberal  policy  wyci 
began  at  the  same  time  to  be  generally  adopted  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  export  and  import  of  grain,  and  by  the  acdn 
efforts  of  the  great  com-produciDg  countries  not  only  to 
extend  their  cultivation  but  to  increase  the  fiiciBttei  of 
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ttfl  wamds.  The  oonseqcieDoe  is 
tbal  m-eoniBedity  which,  ihon^  of  the  fint  necessity,  had 
kmg  hem  liie  fliMl  cUfieult  tottkore  under  the  prevailing 
laiws  aid  •oNiditnni  of  tmde^  ku  beoeme  one  of  uie  princi- 
pal  ariidH  of  oonunenia.  it  is  oariied  as  far  sbb  any  other 
article  of  nofohflsdiie,  oad  yet  is  igreBlbet  in  halk  and  in 
diffioolt;^  of  traoBpoit  ^an  sny  other  pincipal  commoditY 
with  winch  k  way  l>e  coaivf  ared  in  value,  it  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  «f  4im  iaEonanse  imnoitB  of  foreign  grain  into 
the  Unitad  KiBgAam,  daring  tiie  kst  thirty  yean,  could 
baTe  heea  finMeen  when  the  British  com  laws  were  repealed, 
the  maat  ■rdani  beliererln  the  creadve  and  compensatory 
iCBOoroBB  >0f  irae  tnade  could  scaroeiy  have  reconciled  the 
figures'with  -anytfiing  shoxtof  an  orerwhelming  decline  of 
firilisfa  vgricultare.  Yet  the  home  production  and  trade  of 
oom  havo'sot  last  groand  during  this  period,  while  agricul- 
taral  iuipiuaoBacBt  has  made  more  progress,  and  the  total 
TalueofdRprodvetaof  the  soil  been  more  signally  incrensed 
dian  in  aaiy  imevioos  tUrty  years  that  could  be  named. 
We  propoae  aa  this  notice  lo  ^ow  tlie  progress  of  the 
Ibreign  «rade  in  «om,  .and  the  changes  in  the  principal 
■ouroes  of  foreign  aopply  since  1846,  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  this  ualtanted  oompetitlon  on  British  agriculture  and 
en  the  hoaae  trade  in  oom,  nnd  then  to  add  some  informa- 
tion aa  ta  the  relation  of  home  and  foreign  supply,  ex- 
penses of  tnmsport,  and  other  incidents  of  the  traoe  in 
▼mrious  prinoipal  oentres. 

QuBmmUB  and Sowrees  cf  Fvrtisn  Buppiy  ofOomin  1841- 
45  and  1871-75. — ^The  following  are  the  average  annual 

Suantities  of  oora  and  floor  imported  into  the  United 
[ingdom  in  tiie  fire  yean  preceding  1846,  by  the  various 
countries  which  were  then  invporters^: — 


NoRninur  Evuopb. 
Rnttift-*  •••••••.•  ••••« 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

PrnMla. 

Gemuu^y.-.^..^. », 

BoUand 

Belgium 

Soui—n  Bvnapa.  I 
Fraaca...^....  .••..... 
Portugal ...........  .^ 

Spain...  ...M 

Italy 


Maan 

Malta _. 

Morea  and  Greek 
lBlaads....M...... 

Turkey 

S«ypv 

Palestrae 

Tunis 


TRAXSAr]Jk.«nc 
Briti«h  N.  Anierioa..,! 

United  StatM. ^ 

Pern  and  Chili 

River  Plate J 


OTHBa  •CauRTaias. 

AuirfraTia„.. ....«■ 

East  InMDB 

ChannSl  Istandf ...... 

Cape  of  Ooadflope.. 

ATerageanaoal  imp't 

Average  aanwal 
duty-fiaid  has 
couaamptian^ 


unp  c 


Wheat 


Ufii,Ml 

2 

95,435 

634,124 

1«0,449 

U,7«4 

2,145 

ll»y6M 

1,04» 

24,018 

199,445 

25,78». 

2,999 

8,95$ 

15,8«7 

19(^ 


27,»a 

23,106 

2,706 

1,656; 
1.211 
1,^06 


i^Mn^er 

1,29B,77« 


Bailey. 


7,188 

13,410 

252 

208,191 

120,877 

«3^6 

1,448 

1^7 

19y060 

111 

M55 

488 

4,716 


4,968 
1,276 


120 


2^55 


S 

1,118 


461,849 


Oatfl. 


Qn. 

99,660 
52,259 

847 
54,450 
45,879 
68,195 
42,339 
1,529 

3,576 


117 


8,183 
M62 


1 
185 


873,191 
383,678 


Wheat 

Meal  and 

Flour. 


13 

""302 

949 

2581 

2999 

101 

3 

46,523 

75 

28 

870 


437,920 
202,134 

"'509 


97 

10,405 

386 

3 


694,899 
571,997 


The  BKMt  onnor^  observation  of  these  igures  will  dis- 
close resoki  surprising  to  the  present  generation.  It  is  to 
be  remaripsd,  for  ezaaip4e,  that  down  to  1846  Prussia  and 
other  coontiies  of  German^r  supplied  more  than  one-half 
the  whole  kaport  of  wheat  into  the  Untied  Kingdom,  that 
the  Htde  country  of  Denmark  had  greatly  more  traffic  in 
export  of  g^aan  to  British  ports  than  the  whole  Russian 

1  Gomvlled  tnm  the  parliamentary  retuiat  of  **  Berenue,  Popula- 
Msa,  and  OoBMnetae,"  SentoDB  18«S-ff7. 


empire,  and  that  the  transathintic  trade  in  wheat  and  floor 
or  other  corn  with  the  United  Kingdom,  apart  from  Can- 
ada, had  barely  begun  to  exist.  Kor  can  it  fail  to  bo 
noticed  how  widespread  the  commerce  in  com  had  be- 
come even  in  these  circumstances,  and  that  it  was  usual 
to  send  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour  to  England  froxii  places 
so  distant  as  C^ili  and  La  Plata,  and  Australia  and  the. 
East  Iiviies. 

The  statistics  of  the  com  trade  have  become  mu<di  more 
YoluminouB  since  1846,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
distinction  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  the  souroes  of 
their  supply.  It  has  also  followed  from  the  ^eat  trade  in 
foreign  grain  that  the  measure  should  be  weiglit,  and  not 
quantity  in  local  bushels  or  ^uarteis.  The  Board  of  Trade 
^r  many  years  has  thus  given  its  returns  of  wheat  and 
other  raw  grain,  as  well  as  meal  and  flour,  in  cwts.  Tlio 
cwt.  would  be  equal  to  two  bushels  of  56  Tb,  bnt  tho 
weight  of  a  bushel  being  usually  61  lb,  the  quarter  (or 
eight  bushels)  is  446  lb.  The  following  ore  the  aven^ 
annual  quantities  of  com  and  floor  imported  into  the 
United  kingdom  in  the  five  years  1871-76 : — 


Kuflsia ^ 

Denmark ^ 

Germany  (Pmstia  IncluckNl).. 

Fiaoee,**.. ••«.m..  •••••. 

Austrian  Tenritories....* 

Turkey  end  Roumania 

Egypt 

United  States...^ ^ 

Canada 

Chili., 

Other  Conntriee ^... 


Aterage  annual  import..... 
Average  annual  re-export... 


Wheat 

Cwta. 

11,755,591 

804,898 

3,552,D50 

1,149,119 

68,997 

918,452 

1,373,947 

17,653,329 

3,235,551 

1,273,399 

2,397,787 

43,683,069 
490,65« 


Wheat  UeiJaaA 
Flour. 
Cwta. 


851,'TO 
1,991,994. 


I,ia6,59ir 
-387,23s 

1,105',42^ 

5,572,661 
1M,579 


Other  Qrainjrom  all  Omnirim. 
Barley.  OaU.  Peaw.  Beana.    '^  jjSwT 

Cwta...llj067,t)67    11,667,679    1,387,021    2,943,249    19,653,49* 

The  import  of  Ibreign  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United 
Kingdom  hss  increased  more  than  sevenfold,  and  of  all 
foreign  gniin  nearly  tenfold,  in  the  thirty  yean  of  free 
trade.  The  United  States,  from  a  small  and  unsteady 
ootninerce  in  grain,  haye  risen  to  the  first  place,  not  only 
in  wheat  and  flour,  Init  in  Indian  com,  of  "wnich  they 
oontrifoute  two-thirds  of  the  supply.  Russia  stands  sec<md 
•on  the  list,  tiie  great  bulk  of  her  export  of  idieat  be- 
ing now  received  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  empire.. 
Canada,  while  scarcely  sustaining  its  former  siTpply  of 
flour,  has  increased  its  average  annual  export  of  wiieat  U> 
the  United  Kingdom  from  110,000  cwte.  to  3,230,000  cwta. 
The  trade  in  com  has  not  only  been  extended  over  vasfc 
territories  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  which  thirty 
years  ago  were  comparatively  uncultivated  or  absolute 
deserts,  but  no  former  exporting  country  appears  to  have 
lost  ground.  All  have  shared  more  or  leas  m  the  general 
progress,  though  a  decline  in  wheat  is  perceptible  from 
Denmark  and  other  countries  on  the  northern  yerge  of 
the  wheat  region,  which  now  require  more  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  increased  import  of  barley,  which  is  not  so- 
ereat  as  that  of  wheat,  but  still  remarkable,  comes  chiefly 
from  Northern  Europe  and  France.  It  will  be  observed,, 
from  the  figures  denoting  the  ratio  in  which  foreign  sup- 
plies wefre  taken  up  in  tlie  home  consumption  and  the 
oyerplus  sent  to  other  markets  in  tiie  two  quinquennial 
periods  above  compared,  that  the  re-export  of  foreign 
grain  and  flour  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  m- 
creased  with  the  magnitude  of  the  supplies,  but  on  the 
contrary  has  much  diminished.  This  result  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  organization  of  the  trade,  and  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  this  vast  movement  of  grain  is  directed. 

EffeH  of  Foreign  Competition  on  BrtttRh  Agrietdture  and 
OomrProiduotum. — The  acreage  of  the  yarious  crops,  and 
the  numbers  of  liye  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
now  given  with  all  desirable  accuracy  in  the  annual  agri* 
cultural  returns,  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1862  by  Mr.  Caird.* 

*  Mr.  Calrd,  afterwards  H.  P.  for  Siirling,  a  landowner  and  pno- 
tic&l  ftKricultiirist,  traTelled  through  Ireland  on  a  tour  of  Inquiry  in 
the  year  immedlatelj  subiequent  to  the  great  failure  of  the  p<rtata 
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Previous  to  the  adoption  of  free  irade  in  corn,  Ihb  infor- 
mation was  a  subject,  not  of  official  inquiry  from  farm  to 
fitrm,  but  of  general  estimate,  which  could  not  but  err  con- 
siderably. There  is  thus  a  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact 
effect  of  a  free  and  increasing  import  of  foreign  grain  on 
the  domestic  tillase ;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance  in  view 
of  the  autlientic  data  available  during  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  period  in  ouestion.  M'Culloch,  in  his  article  on  the 
Com  Trade,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  this  work,  estimated  the 
acreage  under  wheat  in  England  in  1852-53  at  3,000,000 
acres,  in  Scotland  350,000  and  in  Ireland  400,000  acres— 
or  3,750,000  acres  for  the  three  kingdoms.  The  agricul- 
tural returns  for  1867  gave  3,640,000  as  the  total  wheat 
acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  M'Culloch's  estimate  of 
the  extent  under  barley  in  England,  viz.,  1,000,000  acres, 
was  probably  wider  of  the  mark  tlian  his  estimate  of  the 
area  of  wheat  crops.  The  agricultural  returns  for  1867  at 
least  gave  2.000,000  acres  of  barley  in  England ;  it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  the  intervening  years  British 
barley  had  been  in  increasing  demand  for  malting,  and  had 
been  commanding  higher  prices  relatively  to  the  prices  of 
wheat.  There  is  a  medium  authority,  between  M'CuI loch's 
estimate  and  the  undisputed  agricultural  returns,  in  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  Caird,  who  had  peculiar  advantages  of 
ascertaining  the  acreage  under  every  condition  of  crop  in 
England  as  early  as  1850.  The  result  of  his  estimate  of 
the  agricultural  arrangement  in  England  and  the  ascer- 
tained facts  in  the  returns  of  1867  was  that,  in  the  interval, 
there  had  been  a  diminution  in  wheat  of  280,000  acres,  in 
oats  450,000,  in  beans  and  pease  320,000,  and  in  bare  fal- 
low 247,000-— in  all,  under  these  heads,  a  diminution  of 
1,297,000  acres;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of 
barley  500,000  acres,  of  root  crops  300,000,  and  of  clover 
20,000 — in  all  an  increase  of  820,000  acres,  leaving  a  net 
diminution  under  tillage  of  477,000  acres,  which  mav  be 
Bupoosed  to  have  gone  into  permanent  pasture.  In  Scot- 
lana  and  Ireland  the  effects  on  the  area  of  tillage  were  more 
marked  than  in  England.  The  production  of  wheat  fell  off 
in  these  countries  about  one-half.  The  loss  in  production 
of  wheat  in  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  recovered  by  a 
nearly  eoual  increase  in  barley  and  oats ;  but  in  Ireland, 
besides  the  decrease  in  wheat,  there  was  a  decline  of  about 
one-sixth  both  in  barley  and  oats.  The  returns  conducted 
by  the  registrar-general  of  Ireland  since  1848  show  that  the 
estimated  yield  of  com  of  all  kinds  fell  from  11,500,000 
quarters  in  1857  to  8,800,000  quarters  in  1866,  and  of  pota- 
toes from  3,500,000  to  3,000,000  tons  in  these  ten  years. 
But  in  the  same  period  there  was  a  great  increase  of  live 
stock— 120,000  head  of  cattle,  1,000,000  of  sheep,  and 
278,000  swine.  The  growth  of  flax  and  of  various  green 
crops  had  also  been  extended ;  and  the  number  of  popula- 
tion depending  upon  agriculture  had  been  diminished  by  a 
constant  emigration  to  England  and  Scotland  and  abroad. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  change  under  free 
trade  in  com  fell  upon  the  agriculture  of  Ireland ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  in  Ireland  lost  ground,  while  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  later  development  it  has  greatly  increased.  The  annual 
produce  of  land  is  shown  in  one  of  Mr.  Caird's  tables  to  be 
£52,  17s.  in  Ireland,  £60,  12s.  in  England,  and  £66,  158.  in 
Scotland,  per  head  of  all  persons  owning,  farming,  or  assist- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  farms. 

The  diminution  of  tillage  in  the  United  Kingdom  under 
unlimited  competition  witli  foreign  com  is  so  small  as, 
when  closely  examined,  to  become  almost  imperceptible. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extension  of  large 
towns  in  tliese  thirty  years  has  occupied  in  building  area 
alone  what  would  form  a  considerable  county,  and  has  been 
spreading  market  gardens  over  always  increasing  spaces  of 
what  was  formerly  agricultural  land.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  poorer  class  of  lands,  from  which  crops  of  wlieat 
and  other  com  were  systematical Iv  taken,  have  been  turned 
partially  into  pasture,  and  in  still  larger  proportion  into  a 
more  various  and  profitable  culture  both  of  white  and  green 
crops,  barley  in  some  instances  having  the  preference  over 
crope,  and  in  1850-61  Tisited  nearly  every  county  in  England  as  the 
comiuissioner  of  the  Times.  Ue  hiu  since  pursued  the  same  course 
of  Investigation  with  practised  powers  of  Juagment,  which  have  been 
well  verified  in  the  actual  results  of  the  corn  trade  in  the  United 
Kiugdom.  Mr.  Caird,  at  the  request  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, prepared  a  paper  on  "Our  Daily  Food,"  which  waa  published; 
and  he  contributed  a  second  paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  ap- 

Kared  in  the  Journal  of  the  SitUutical  Society^  March,  1869.    Both  of 
eoe  papers  contain  valuable  information. 


wheat,  and  bare  fallow  in  others  being  eocmomixed  in  &Tor 
of  the  general  productive  interests  of  the  (arms.  Nor  have 
the  British  farmers  hesitated  to  extend  greatly  their  wheal 
area  from  time  to  time,  when  the  state  of  supply  and  tin 
rate  of  prices  gave  a  necessary  stimulas.  Alter  deficieot 
harvests  and  higher  prices,  the  acreage  under  wheat  was 
increased  from  3,640,000  in  1867  to  3^951,000  fu  1868,  the 
harvest  of  which  latter  year  was  so  bountiful  that,  what 
with  the  increased  acreage,  the  lai^er  average  crop,  and 
the  greater  weight  per  bushel  of  the  finer  grain,  the  total 
produce  of  wheat  was  16,436,000  quarters  of  488  Q>  as  com- 
pared with  9,380,000  quarters  in  1867.  The  increase  of 
one  harvest,  indeed,  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  an- 
nual consumption  of  home  and  foreign  wheat.  The  afe^ 
age  price,  which  in  May  of  that  year,  when  it  reached  its 
maximum,  was  73s.  8d.,  had  fallen  in  December  to  50k.  Id. 
The  acres  under  wheat  in  Great  Britain  have  fallen  from 
3,630,300  in  1874  to  2,994.958  in  1876,  but  the  acres  aoder 
barley  have  increased  in  the  same  period  from  2,287,987  to 
2,533,106,  and  under  oats  from  2,596,384  to  2,789,583. 

If  the  price  of  com  under  free  trade  be  considered,  ii 
will  be  seen,  indeed,  how  little  reason  there  could  be  for 
any  material  displacement  of  the  domestic  production ;  for 
though  there  has  been  a  small  decline  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
it  has  been  more  than  met  by  the  increase  of  the  price  of 
barley  and  oats,  to  the  surprise  of  those  alarmists  who 
forget  that  com  can  nowhere  be  produced  without  much 
cost,  that  nowhere  is  the  average  produce  per  acre  so  great 
as  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  to  its  cost  of  prwioG- 
tion  in  the  most  fertile  or  distant  regions  there  have  to  be 
added  freight  and  other  charges,  besides  the  ordinary  rata 
of  mercantile  profit.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  a  compar- 
ison of  the  septennial  average  prices  of  gmins,  returned 
in  the  OazetU  by  the  tithe  commiasioners.  In  the  seven 
years  ending  Christmas  1846,  the  prices  per  imperial  bushel 


Wheat. 
78.  Oid. 


Barley. 
4b. 


Oata. 
2s.  8id. 


136.  9d. 


The  average  Oatette  prices  per  imperial  bushel  in  the 
seven  years  ending  1875  were — 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oata. 

68.  6|d.  4b.  lOd.  38.  2^.     ...     148.  7H 

When  the  various  elements  of  agricultural  improvement 
are  taken  into  account — amelioration  of  the  soil  by  drain- 
age and  manure,  better  methods,  improved  impiementa, 
and  not  least  (since  this  has  involved  but  little  capital  oatr 
lay)  the  greater  economy,  speed,  and  safety  with  which 
harvests  are  gathered,  as  well  as  sent  to  market — the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  England  must  be  held  to  be  as  profit- 
able now  as  it  ever  was,  though  the  greater  oonsiunptioD 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  barley  have  made  that  grain  a 
more  remunerative  crop  than  wheat  on  soils  suited  to  the 
production  of  fine  quality. 

This  would  not  in  itself  account,  however,  for  what  all 
are  cognizant  of,  viz.,  a  great  increase  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity since  1846;  and  the  truth  is  that  the  free  trade 
policv,  and  the  general  movement  with  which  it  was  ttwo- 
elated,  opened  an  extraordinary  demand  for  other  tarn 
produce  than  com,  of  which  our  agriculturists  were  not 
slow  to  avail  tliemselves.  The  estimate  of  live  slock  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  antecedent  to  1846,  did  not  approach 
the  accuracy  to  which  M^Culloch,  by  his  careful  analrsj^ 
had  reduced  the  estimate  of  acreage  under  com  and  ita 
produce.  Conjectural  enumerations  of  the  various  kinds 
of  live  stock  were  current  which,  on  the  first  agricultural 
census,  were  found  to  have  been  almost  double  what  could 
possibly  have  existed.  The  agricultural  returns  will  re- 
duce all  uncertainty  of  this  kind  to  a  minimum  in  future. 
But  there  has  been  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  increasing 
value  of  live  stock  and  ita  produce  on  farms,  or  as  to  the 
remarkable  degree  in  which  this  appreciation  has  tended 
to  modify  and  enrich  the  agricultural  system  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  whole  period  of  free  trade.  The  price  rf 
meat,  of  dairy  produce,  and  of  wool,  as  well  as  other  minor 
articles  in  the  same  category,  has  increased  at  lea.«t  50  per 
cent. ;  nor  has  there  been  any  sign  of  abatement  in  thif 
rise  of  value,  notwithstanding  increasing  imports  of  for- 
eign live  animals,  and  of  preserved  and  more  or  le^  manu- 
factured produce  of  foreign  live  stock.  Mr.  Caird  in  186S 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  home  produce  of  com  con- 
sumed at  £84,700,000;  of  the  foreign  supply  of  com 
consumed  at  £25,000,000;    of   home  beef  and  muttoi^ 
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£47,200,000 ,  of  foreign  Rupplj,  Jp6,500,000;  of  home  but- 
ter aod  cheese,  £30,100,000 ;  of  foreign  sapply,  £8,400,000. 
And  this  does  not  include  wool  (£8,000,000),  green  crop 
not  used  on  farmn,  and  various  other  considerable  articles 
of  domestic  farm  produce,  which  have,  and  always  must 
htfe,  a  great  superiority  in  English  markets. 

RdaHon  </  Home  ana  Foreign  Supply, — Since  the  home 
produce  of  corn  stands  in  the  general  proportion  to  for- 
eign supply  of  84  to  25,  the  yield  of  the  domestic  harvests 
continues  mainly  to  regulate  price,  and  in  consequence 
also  the  amount  of  import  for  home  consumption.    One 
or  two  successive  inferior  harvests  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  accompanied  with  a  rise  of  price,  amounting  in  ex- 
treme cases  to  20s.  or  25s.  per  quarter  of  wheat.    These 
higher  prices  bring  out  more  extensively  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  other  countries  than  lower  prices  would  do ;  but 
with  fairly  abundant  domestic  harvests,  and  the  resulting 
lower  range  of  prices,  the  import  from  abroad  does  not 
ibruptlj  cease,  but  continues  fui  ly  equal  to  the  supply  of  the 
domestic  consumption,  on  an  equiliorium  of  value,  which 
appears  to  have  satisfied  on  the  whole  both  domestic  and 
foreign  producers.    According  to  all  the  authorities  on  the 
rabject,  the  consumption  of  bread  in  the  United  Kingdom 
does  not  vary  much  from  one  year  to  another,  and  certainly 
does  not  vary  in  the  ratio  of  the  price  of  bread.     The 
difference,  however,  between  a  6d.  and  9d.  quartern  loaf 
it  so  considerable  that  it  must  have  some  effect  in  the 
household  economy.    In  1868,  when  the  price  of  bread 
was  at  the  highest,  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
20,800,000  quarters  of  wheat  in  the  previous  six  years  fell 
to  19,780,000  quartern,  which  is  about  equal  to  a  fall  of  1 
per  cent,  of  consumption  for  ten  per  cent,  rise  in  price. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  trnj  mercantile  problems  of  such 
magnitude  a  definite  solution,  but  the  necessarv  consump- 
tion of  corn  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  all  variations 
of  prices,  rests  on  a  solid  basis ;  and  given  the  number  of 
acres  under  crop,  and  the  average  produce  per  acre  in 
weight,   it  would  not  be    impossible  to  determine   the 
amount  of  com  for  which  there  would  be  an  effective  de- 
mand in  the  United  Kingdom  in  any  year  within  calcu- 
lable ranges  of  value.    The  trade  has  been  solving  these 
questions  in  its  own  practical  way.     Many  vessels  laden 
with  corn,  from  translantic  and  other  distant  countries  to 
England,  are  stopped  at  Cork  or  Falmouth  for  orders  from 
the  consignees  m  England  as  to  what  port  in  Western 
Europe  they  shall  dischar^  at.    It  is  necessary  to  read 
the  markets  to  the  latest  points  of  time ;  and  imports  are 
made  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  re-export  as  well  as 
home  consumption.    The  ^reat  markets  for  import  of  com 
in  Western  Europe  exhibit  little  variation  owing  to  the 
convenience  with  which  supplies  ma^  be  sent  from  one 
port  to  another ;  but  even  in  this  limited  though  densely 
peopled  sphere  there  are  elements  of  disturbance  in  sup- 

fly  and  demand  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
^  'ranee,  for  example,  has  probably  the  largest  wheat  area, 
in  proportion  to  population,  of  any  European  country,  and 
yet  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  France  is 
■0  low — 15}  bushels — that  a  bad  harvest  makes  France  a 
large  importer,  and  an  abundant  harvest  a  large  exporter, 
of  wheat  and  fiour.  An  increase  of  1  bushel  per  acre  in 
France  is  equal  to  2,000,000  quarters.  Were  the  average 
produce  of  wheat,  by  any  better  system  of  culture,  to  be 
increased  in  France  from  15  to  18  bushels — a  not  immod- 
erate attainment — she  would  be  able  alone  to  supply  all 
the  re<^uirements,  so  far  as  they  have  been  developed,  of 
the  United  Kingdom.^  This  surprising  effect  of  the  differ^ 
ence  of  a  bushel  or  two  per  acre  in  the  average  yield  of 
any  harvest  applies  ec[ually  to  all  the  large  exporting 
countries,  such  as  Russia  or  the  United  States.  The  latter 
country  was  even  an  importer  of  wheat  from  England  so 
late  as  1859,  but  the  great  extension  of  agriculture  in  tlie 

1  M.  de  lAverffne,  vhose  ralaable  work  on  the  Rural  Eoonomy  of 
Qrtat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  well  knowD,  has  giyon  the  following  ex- 
plaDatioD.  Id  a  letter  to  Mr.  Caiid,  of  the  state  of  wheat  culture  in 
France:  "The  official  returns  give  a  mean  yield  of  14^  hectolitres 
per  hectare,  the  actual  yield  being  more  above  than  below  the  esti- 
mate. Eight  departments — Le  Nord,  Oise,  Alsne,  Somme.  Seine-et- 
OirvSeitie-et-Marne,  Seine,  and  Eure-et-Lolre— have  a  vleid  equal  to 
the  English  averase ;  but  the  forty-five  denartments  which  form  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  do  not  yiela  more  than  10  hectolitres 
to  the  hectare.  This  feeble  yield  is  caused  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments by  bad  cultivation,  and  In  the  south  by  the  dryness  or  the 
elimate  in  spring.  The  statistical  returns  also  show  6,148,000  hectares 
of  fallow  (say  12,000,000  acres),  which  is  in  fact  the  third  of  the  sur- 
faee,  sown  with  cereals."  The  proportion  of  bare  fallow  in  England 
is  /matly  less,  and  has  been  undergoing  reduction. 
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Western  States  and  in  California,  and  the  extending  prac- 
tice in  the  Southern  States  of  raising  com  as  well  as  cotton, 
may  be  believed  to  have  placed  a  similar  abnormal  occur- 
rence at  a  great  distance. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How,  from  such  widespread 
sources  and  under  such  immense  effects  of  good  or  bad 
harvests  in  increasing  or  diminishing  supply,  the  trade  is 
so  adjusted  as  to  produce  any  eqiiable  degree  of  value  and 
steady  production  of  grain?  Of  this  apparent  difficulty 
there  are  two  explanations — first,  the  regions  favorable  to 
the-culture  of  wheat  in  both  hemispheres  are  so  extensivo 
that  it  seldom,  or  rather  never,  occurs  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral abundance  or  general  failure  of  harvests.  Nature 
distributes  this  ine<}uality  so  variously  that  the  more  the 
commerce  in  com  is  extended,  the  less  is  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  harvest  felt  in  any  one  part  of  the  world.  And 
secondly,  the  large  com-«xporting  countries,  though  they 
may  have  no  market  so  extensive  as  the  United  Kingdom 
for  their  surplus  produce,  have  many  other  markets,  not 
only  in  Western  Europe,  but  within  their  own  more  im- 
mediate spheres — the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  example. . 
having  the  countries  of  (he  Mediterranean  to  supply,  and 
the  United  States  not  only  the  inequalities  of  production 
within  its  own  vast  area,  but  parts  of  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Cbst  of  Transport, — Harbor-dues,  freight,  and  insurance 
form  an  important  element  in  the  transport  of  grain.  Their 
amount  affects  directly  the  price  accruing  to  the  producers, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  require  careful  calculation 
on  the  part  of  the  merchants  or  shippers.  Where  large 
crops  have  to  be  moved,  many  vessels  have  to  be  chartered 
beforehand,  and  if  the  rates  fixed  in  the  charters  be  lower 
or  higher  than  what  turn  out  to  be  available  rates  of 
freight  in  the  ports,  the  charterers  will  experience  an 
Advantage  or  disadvantage  in  the  price  of  the  grain,  and 
the  sellers  of  com  vice  versa.  This  difficulty  is  diiefly  felt 
in  the  more  distant  voyages.  From  Antwerp,  for  example^ 
the  average  expense  of  carrying  corn  to  England  is  about 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  t|uarter.  From  Spain,  in  addition  to  a 
difficult  inland  carriage,  the  average  freight  to  England  b 
about  4s.  per  ouarter.  In  the  United  States,  where  com 
is  carried  hunareds  of  miles  by  railways  and  canals,  and 
over  3000  miles  of  sea,  the  cost  of  transport  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  the  price  at  which  the  farmers  can  afford  to 
sell  or  the  merchants  to  buy — the  latter  being  always  ruled 
by  the  price  to  be  realized  in  the  great  centres  where  com, 
alike  of  near  and  distant  production,  finds  a  common  level 
of  value.  At  San  Francisco,  though  the  question  of  trans- 
port is  almost  wholly  maritime,  there  b  annually  much 
speculation,  turning  chiefly  on  rates  of  freight.  The  har- 
vests of  California  and  Oregon  yield  a  surplus  produce  of 
from  700,000  to  800,000  tons.  An  immense  shipping  is 
thus  required  at  San  Francisco  every  autumn  and  winter, 
and  the  rales  of  freight  to  Europe  vary  as  much  as  from 
£2,  15s.  to  £3,  10s.  per  ton;  (b.  so.) 

OORNARO,  LuiGi  (1467-1566),  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
famous  for  his  treatises  on  a  temperate  life.  From  some 
dishonesty  on  the  part  bf  his  relstives  he  was  deprived  of 
his  rank,  and  induced  to  retire  to  Padua,  where  he  acquired 
the  experience  in  regard  to  food  and  r^imen  which  he  has 
detailed  in  his  works.  In  his  youth  he  lived  freely,  but 
after  a  severe  illness  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  began  under 
medical  advice  gradually  to  reduce  his  diet.  For  some 
time  he  restrictea  himself  to  a  daily  allowance  of  12  oz.  of 
solid  food  and  14  oz.  of  wine ;  later  in  life  he  reduced  still 
further  his  bill  of  fare,  and  found  he  could  support  his  life 
and  strength  with  no  more  solid  meat  than  an  eg;^  a  day. 
So  much  habituated  did  he  become  to  this  simple  diet,  that 
when  he  was  above  seventy  years  of  age  the  addition  by 
way  of  experiment  of  two  ounces  a  day  had  nearly  proved 
fatal.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
The  Sure  a^id  Certain  Sfeihod  of  Attaining  a  Long  and 
.HeaUJiful  Life;  and  this  was  followed  by  three  others  on 
the  same  subject,  composed  at  the  ages  of  eighty-six,  nine- 
ty-one, and  ninety-five  respectively.  They  are  written, 
says  Addison  (Spectator^  No.  195),  '^  with  such  a  spirit  or 
cheerfulness,  religion,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural 
concomitants  of  temperance  and  sobriety.''  He  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-eight.  His  case  is  an  evidence  that  those 
who  have  suffered  the  results  of  sensual  excesses  may,  not 
only  with  safety,  but  with  advantage,  adopt  the  opposite 
extreme  of  ascetic  abstinence;  but  it  does  not  show  that 
persons  with  unimpaired  constitutions,  llviiig  i^c^^M(H^f9f> 
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wottld  be  thti  boiler  Cm-  it  A  proof  of  this  is  the  mrlty 
with  wfaich  his  syHtem  fats  been  persisted  in,  compared  widi 
the  frequencj  with  whioh  his  books  hmTe  been  read. 

The  firat  three  treatiaefl  were  puhlished  during  his  life  (Pmdoa, 
1558),  and  all  four  haviB  fiitio«  been  freqvently  reprinted  hi  the 
origiuAl  and  other  UngnagM.  An  EogKsk  tmn elation  of  th« 
Sure  Meth&d  bats  gone  tbroagb  more  than  thirty  editiona. 

CORNEILLE,  Pierub  (1606-1684),  was  bom  at  Roaen, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Pie,  on  the  6th  of  Juoe,  1606.  The  house, 
which  was  long  preserved,  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago. 

His  father,  whose  Christian  name  was  the 
P«««>t«g*.  game,  was  avoeai  du  roi  d  la  Table  de  Marhre 
du  Palaia,  and  also  held  the  position  of  mattre  dea  eaux  et 
f^el8  in  tlie  vioomt^  of  Ronen.  In  this  latter  office  he  is 
said  to  have  shown  himself  a  vigorous  magistrate,  sup- 
pressing brigandage  and  plunder  without  regard  to  his 
personid  safety.  lie  was  ennobled  in  1637  (it  is  said  not 
without  regard  to  his  son's  distinction),  and  the  honor  was 
renewed  in  favor  of  his  sons  Pierre  and  Thomas  in  1669, 
when  a  general  repeal  of  the  letters  of  nobility  recently 
granted  had  taken  place.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
no  instance  on  reoord  of  the  poet  himseif  assuming  the  ^'de'* 
of  nobility.    His  mother's  name  was  Marthe  le  Pesant. 

After  beine  educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  Rouen,  Comeille 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  wtis  entered  as  avocatj  and  in  1624 
took  the  oathR,  as  we  are  told,  four  years  before  the  regular 
time,  a  dispensation  having  been  procured.  He  was  afler- 
warcU  ap})ointed  advocate  to  the  admiralty  and  to  the 
"  wiUers  and  forests/'  but  both  these  posts  must  have  been 
of  small  value,  as  we  find  hini  parting  with  them  in  1650 
for  the  insignificant  sum  of  6000  livres.  No  other  evidence 
of  any  profi^ional  employment  on  his  part  is  fonhcoming, 
thongh  he  seems  to  have  discharged  certain  parochial  func* 
tions.  His  first  play,  MellU,  wtis  acted  in  1629. 
^^JJU*^  It  is  said  by  Fontenelle  to  have  been  inspired 
by  personal  experiences,  and  was  extremely 
popular,  either  because  or  in  spite  of  its  remarkable  dit 
ference  from  the  popular  plays  of  the  day.  tlioee  of  Hardi. 
In  1632  Clitandrej  a  tragedy,  followed  fm  the  following 
year  La  Veuve,  and  in  1634  the  Gak)He  du  Palais  and  La 
iSuivaiiUe,  all  the  three  last-named  plays  being  comedies. 
In  1634,  also,  having  boen  selected  as  the  composer  of  a 
Latin  elegy  to  Ricl»elieu  on  the  occasion  of  the  cardinal 
visiting  Kouen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  subject  of  his 
verses,  and  was  soon  after  enrolled  among  the  **  five  poets.'' 
These  officers  (tlie  others  being  Colletet,  Bois  Robert,  and 
De  I'Etoile,  who  in  no  way  merited  the  title,  and  Rotrou, 
who  was  no  unworthy  yokefellow  even  of  Corneille)  had 
for  tasks  the  more  profitable  than  dignified  occupation  of 
working  up  Richelieu's  ideas  into  dramatic  form.  No 
one  could  be  less  suited  for  such  work  than  Comeille,  and 
he  soon  incurred  his  employer's  displeasure  by  altering  the 
plan  of  the  third  act  of  Les  ThuUerieB,  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  year  1635  saw  the  production  of  two 
dramas — La  Place  PoyaUf  a  comedy  of  the  same  stamp 
as  his  preceding  works,  and  MM^j  a  grand  but  unequal 
tragedy.  In  the  next  year  the  singular  extravaganza 
entitled  Lilliuion  eomiqvs  followed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Od,  The  triumphant  success  of  this,  perhaps  the 
most  "  ejK)ch-making "  play  in  all  literature,  the  jealousy 
of  Riclielieu  and  the  Acaaemy,  the  open  attacks  of  Scn- 
d4ri  and  Mairet  and  others,  and  the  pamphlet- war  which 
followed,  are  among  the  best-known  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  letters.  The  trimming  verdict  of  the  Academy, 
when  its  arbitration  was  demanded  by  Richelieu,  and  not 
openly  repudiated  by  Comeille,  was  virtually  unimportant ; 
but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Scuddri,  a  writer  of  at 
least  temporary  eminence  and  of  some  talent,  gravely 
and  appaj-ently  sincerely  asserted  and  maintained  of  this 
great  play  that  the  subject  was  utterly  bad,  that  all  the  rules 
of  dramatic  oompoeition  were  violated,  that  the  action  was 
badly  conducted,  the  versification  constantly  faulty,  and 
the  beauties  as  a  mle  stolen !  Comeille  himself  was  awk- 
wardly situated  in  this  dispute.  The  egprit  bourru  by 
which  he  was  at  all  times  distinguished,  and  which  he  now 
displayed  in  his  rather  arrogant  Excuise  H  Aristtf  unfitted 
him  for  controversy,  and  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  him 
that  he  should  not  lose  the  outward  marks  of  favor  which 
Richelieu  continued  to  show  hiui.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest 
feature  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  unshaken  ana  generous 
admiration  with  which  Botrou,  the  only  contemporary 


whose  genius  entitled  him  to  criticise  Comeille,  oontiniiid 
to  regard   his  friend,  rival,  and  in  some  sense  (tliough 


Rotrou  was  the  younger  of  the  two)  pupil.  Finding  it 
impoesible  to  make  himself  fairly  heard  in  the  luatter, 
Comeille  (who  had  retired  from  his  position  among  the 
^'five  poets")  withdrew  to  Rouen  and  passed  nearly  three 
years  in  quiet  there.  In  1639,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1640, 
appeared  Horace  with  a  dedication  to  £chelieu.  The 
good  ofiices  of  Madame  de  CiMulialet,  to  whom  the  Cid  had 
been  dedicated,  and  perhaps  the  satis&ction  of  the  cardinal's 
literary  Jealousy,  hiui  healed  what  breach  there  may  liave 
been,  and  indeed  tiie  poet  was  in  no  position  to  quarrel 
with  his  patron.  Riclielieu  not  only  allowed  him  500 
crowns  a  year,  but  soon  afterwards  employed  his  omnipo- 
tence in  reconciling  the  Anther  of  tlie  poet's  mistress,  Marie 
de  Lamp^ridre,  to  the  marriage  of  the  lovers.  These  were 
years  of  considerable  importance  to  Comeille.  Not  only 
Horace  but  Ciiina  a|>peared  therein.  A  brief  but  very 
serious  illness  attacked  him,  and  the  death  of  his  father 
increased  his  femily  anxieties  by  leaving  hie  mother  im 
very  indifierent  circumstances. 

Towards  the  end  of  1640  Polvoude  was  produced ;  and  * 
in  the  followinc;  yeaor  Corneille  figured  «s  a  oontributor  to 
the  ChUrlande  de  JuUe,  a  famous  album  whicli  the  marquis 
de  Montausier,  assisted  by  all  the  literary  men  of  the  cfay, 
ofiered  to  his  lady  love  Julie  d'Angennes.  1642  saw  Let 
Mori  de  Pum-pU  and  tiie  memorable  comedy  of  Le  Madau^ 
which  though  adapted  from  the  Spanish  stood  in  relation 
to  Frendi  comedy  sery  much  as  Le  Cidy  which  owed  to 
Spain  only  its  subject,  stood  to  French  tragedy.  The 
sequel  which  followed  it  in  1644  was  not  popular,  but 
BodogwM  was  a  brilliant  success.  Thiodoref  a  trageay  on 
a  somewhat  perilous  sulject,  was  the  first  of  Comeille's 
plays  widch  was  definitely  damned.  Some  amends  may 
have  been  made  to  him  by  the  commission  which  he  re- 
ceived to  write  verses  for  the  Triawphee  poStiyuei  de  Lorn 
XIIL  Soon  after  (January  22,  1647)  the  Academy  at  last 
(it  had  twice  rejected  him  on  frivolous  pleas)  admitted  the 
greatest  of  living  French  writers.  Heradiiis  U647),  Anr- 
drom^  (1650),  a  spectacle  rather  tiian  a  play,  Don  Sanehs 
d'Arayon  (1650),  and  NieooUde  (1651)  were  Uie  products  of 
tlie  next  few  years'  work;  but  in  1653  PertharUe  was  re- 
ceived wiUi  clecided  disfavor,  and  tlie  poet  in  disgust 
resolved,  like  Ben  Jonson,  to  quit  the  loathed  stage.  In. 
this  resolution  he  pereevered  for  six  yearn,  during  which 
he  worked  at  a  venie  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  CkriU 
(finished  in  1656),  at  his  three  Di9co%iniee  on  Dramatic 
jPoetry^  and  at  the  Etamens  which  are  usually  printed  at 
tlie  end  of  his  plays.  In  1G59  Fonquet,  the  Alecenas  of 
the  time,  persuaded  him  to  alter  his  resolve,  and  (Edtpe,  a 
play  which  became  a  great  favorite  with  Louis  XI V^  was 
the  result.  It  was  followed  by  La  Toieon  cPOr  (1660X 
Serioriui  (1662),  and  Sophoniabe  (1663).  In  this  latter  yev 
Corneille  was  inciudea  among  the  list  of  men  of  letiere 
pensioned  at  the  propusul  of  Colbert.  He  received  2000 
livres.  Olhon  (1G64),  Ag^'daa  (166C),  Atiila  (1667),  and 
Tite  et  Berenice  (1670),  were  generally  considered  as  proofr 
of  failing  powers, — the  cmel  quatrain  of  Boileau — 
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in  the  case  of  these  two  plays,  and  the  unlncky  comparison 
with  Racine  in  the  Beriaice^  telling  heavily  against  them. 
In  1665  and  1670  some  versification  of  devotional  works 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  had  appeared.  The  part  which 
Comeille  took  in  F.gehi  (1671  j,  MoliSre  and  Quinaoh 
being  his  coadjutors,  showed  signs  of  renewed  vigor ;  hut 
PuJchirie  (1672)  and  Swrena  (1674)  were  allowed  evec 
by  his  faithful  followers  to  be  failures.  He  lived  for  ten 
years  after  the  appearance  of  ^Sar^no,  but  was  almost  silent 
save  for  the  pubiioaiion,  in  1676,  of  some  beautiful  verses 
thanking  Lonis  XIV.  for  ordering  the  revival  of  his  plays. 
He  died  at  his  lodging  in  tiie  Rue  d'Argenteuil  on  the  SOtfa 
of  September,  1684.  For  nine  y^ars  (1674-81),  and  again 
in  168S,  his  pension  had,  for  what  reason  is  unknown,  been 
suspended,  and  he  was  in  great  straits.  Tlie  story  goes 
tiiat  at  last  Boileau,  hearing  of  this,  went  to  tlie  kin^  and 
ofiered  to  resign  his  own  pension  if  there  were  not  money 
enough  for  Corneille,  and  that  Louis  sent  the  aced*  poet 
200  pistoles.    He  might  hare  said,  with  a  gret  Ea^iitt 
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S«t  in  lik«  cftse,  "  I  have  no  time  to  spend  them/'    Two 
jB  afterwards  he  was  dead. 

C<Nmeille  was  buried  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Booh,  where 
BO  monnineDt  marked  his  grave  until  1821.  He  had  six 
children,  of  whom  ibnr  snrviyed  him.  Pierre,  the  eldest 
ion,  a  cavalry  officer,  left  posterity  in  whom  the  name  has 
continued ;  Marie,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  twice  married, 
tod  by  her  second  husband,  M.  de  Farcy,  became  the  ances- 
tress of  Charlotte  Corday.  Bepeated  eflbrts  have  been  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  descendants,  Voltaire,  Cliarles 
X.,and  the  Comidie  Fraacaiie  having  all  borne  part  therein. 
Penonal  ^^^  portraits  of  Corneille  (the  best  and  most 

•ppMTftoM  trustworthy  of  which  is  from  the  burin  of  Lasne, 
«ad  dia-  an  engraver  of  Caen)  represent  him  as  a  man  of 
'•***'•  serioas,  almost  of  stem  conntenanee,  and  this 

Sffrees  well  enough  with  such  descriptions  as  we  have  of 
h»  appearance  and  with  the  idea  of  him  which  we  should 
form  from  his  writings  and  conduct  His  nephew  Fonte- 
nelle  admits  that  his  general  address  and  manner  were  by 
no  means  prepossessing.  Others  use  stronger  language, 
and  it  seems  to  be  confessed  that  either  from  shyness,  from 
pride»  or  from  physical  defects  of  utterance,  probably  from 
•U  tluee  eombined,  he  did  not  attract  strangers.  Racine  is 
nid  to  have  assured  his  son  that  Corneille  made  verses 
"emt  fois  plus  beaux"  than  his  own,  but  that  his  own 
greater  popularity  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  took  some 
trouble  to  make  himself  pereonally  agreeable.  Almost  all 
the  anecdotes  wiiich  have  been  recorded  concerning  the 
greatest  of  French  dramatists  testify  to  a  ru^ed  and  some- 
what unamiable  self-contentment.  "  Je  n'ai  pas  le  m^ite 
de  ce  payfr-ci,-^'  be  said  of  the  court.  **  Je  n'en  suis  nas 
moine  rierre  Corneille,"  he  is  said  to  have  replied  to  his 
friends  whenever  they  dared  to  suggest  certain  shortcominee 
IB  his  behavior,  manner,  or  speech.  '^  Je  suis  saoul  ae 
gloire  et  afiam^  d' argent"  was  his  reply  to  the  compliments 
ef  Boileau.  Yet  tradition  is  unanimous  as  to  his  affection 
fbr  his  family  and  as  to  the  harmony  in  which  he  lived 
with  his  brother  Thomas  who  had  married  Marffuerite  de 
Lamp^ridre,  younger  sister  of  Marie,  and  whose  household 
both  at  Bouen  and  at  Paris  was  practically  one  with  that 
of  his  brother.  No  story  about  Corneille  is  better  known 
than  that  which  tells  of  the  trap  between  tlie  two  hoasce, 
and  how  Pierre,  whose  fociilty  of  versification  was  much 
inferior  to  his  brother's,  would  lift  it  when  hard  bestead; 
and  call  out  '^ Sans>souci,  une  rime!"  Notwithstanding 
this  domestic  felicity,  an  impression  is  left  on  the  reader 
of  Comeille's  biographies  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  happy 
man.  Melancholy  of  temperament  will  partially  ezplain 
this,  but  there  were  other  reasons.  He  appeare  to  iiave 
been  quite  free  from  env  v  properly  so  called,  and  to  have 
been  always  ready  to  acknowledge  the  excellences  of  his 
«DatemporarJes.  But,  as  a-as  the  case  with  a  yerj  difierent 
man—Uoldsmith — ^praise  bestowed  on  otliers  always  made 
hiMD.  aaoomforlable  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  praise 
bestowed  on  himself.  As  Ouisot  has  excellently  said,  "Sa 
jaJousie  fut  celle  d'nn  enfant  qui  veut  qu'nn  sourire  le 
vassnre  centre  les  caresses  que  reyoit  son  frere." 

Another  cause  of  ctiscomiort  must  have  been  the  pressure 
of  poverty.  His  pensions  covered  but  a  small  part  of  his 
long  life  and  were  most  irregularly  paid.  The  occasional 
nreeents  of  rich  men,  such  as  Montauron  (who  gave  biro 
lOOO,  others  say  200,  pistoles  for  the  dedication  of  Oirma) 
and  Fouquet  (who  commissioned  (Edhie),  were  few  and  far 
between,  thongh  they  have  ezposea  htm  to  reflections 
which  show  great  ignorance  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
Of  his  professional  earnings,  the  small  sum  for  whicli|  as 
we  have  seen,  he  gave  up  bis  offices,  and  tiie  expression  of 
Fontenelle  that  he  practised  "sans  godt  etsans  suoc&"  are 
fluflScient  proof.  His  patrimony  and  his  wife^s  dowry  must 
have  been  both  trifling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  durins 
the  early  and  middle  part  of  his  career  impossible,  and 
during  the  later  part  very  difficult,  for  a  dramatist  to  live 
4leoeiitIy  by  his  pieces.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
cemuiry  that  the  custom  of  allowing  the  author  two  shares 
ia  the  profits  during  the  first  run  of  the  piece  was  observed, 
mad  even  then  revivals  profited  him  nothing.  Thomas  Cor- 
Beitle  himself  who  to  his  undoubted  talents  united  wonder- 
ibi  facility,  nntiring  industry,  and  (gift  valuable  above  all 
others  to  the  playwright)  an  exlraordinarv  knack  of  hitting 
she  public  fancy,  di^,  notwithstanding  his  simple  tastes^ 
**mm  pxu*  as  Job!"  We  ki:K)w  that  Pierre  received  for  two 
<A  his  later  pieces  2000  livres  eadi,  and  it  would  seem  that 
as  the  utmost  be  ever  did  receive. 


But  if  his  gains  in  nioney  were  sn.all  and 
insufiicient,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  "op«*n*y- 
reward  in  fame  was  stinted,  Corneille,  unlike  many  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  world,  was  not  driven  to  wait  for  ^^  the 
next  age"  to  do  him  justice.  The  cabal  which  attacked 
the  Oid  was  a  cabal  of  a  purely  cliquisli  character,  and  had, 
as  we  are  assured  on  the  amplest  evidence,  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  judgment  of  the  public  All  his  subsequent 
masterpieces  were  received  wiili  the  same  ungrudging  ap- 
plause, and  the  rising  star  of  Racine,  even  in  coi\j  unction 
with  the  manifest  inferiority  of  the  last  five  or  six  plays 
of  the  author  of  Oinnaf  with  difficulty  prevailed  against  the 
towering  reputation  of  the  latter.  The  great  men  of  his 
time — ^0>nd4,  Turentie,  the  marshal  de  Grammont^  the 
knightrerrant  due  de  Guise — were  his  fervent  admirers. 
Nor  had  he  less  iustice  done  him  by  a  class  from  whom 
less  justice  might  have  been  expected,  the  brother  men  of 
letters  whose  criticisms  he  treated  with  such  scant  courtesy. 
The  respectable  mediocrity  of  Chapelain  might  misappre- 
hend him ;  the  lesser  geniuses  of  Scud^ri  and  Mairet  might 
fee)  alarm  at  his  advent ;  the  envious  Ciaverets  and  IVAu- 
bignacs  might  snarl  and  scribble.  But  Balzac  did  him  jus- 
tice; Botrou,  as  we  have  seen,  never  bailed  in  generous 
appreciation ;  MoU^re  in  conversation  and  in  print  recog- 
nized him  as  his  own  master  and  tlie  foremost  of  dramatists. 
We  have  quoted  the  informal  tribute  of  Bacine ;  hut  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Bacine,  in  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  respondent  at  the  Academical  reception  of  Thomas 
Corneille,  pronounced  upon  the  memory  oi  Pierre  pechaps 
the  noblest  and  most  just  tribute  of  eulogy  tliat  ever  issued 
from  the  lips  of  a  rival.  Boileau's  testimony  is  of  a  more 
chequered  diaracter;  vet  he  seenjus  never  to  have  failed  in 
admiring  Corneille  whenever  his  principles  would  allow 
him  to  do  BO.  Of  his  conduct  in  the  poet's  dire  necessity 
we  have  spoken  already,  and  there  is  one  story  of  the  period 
of  his  extreme  old  age  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  the  great  men  of  Louis  XIV.'s  rei^,  he  is  said 
to  have  replied :  "  I  only  know  three, — Corneille,  Moli6r€^ 
and  myself."  "And  how  about  Bacine?"  his  auditor  ven- 
tured to  remark.  "  He  was  an  extremely  clever  fellow, 
whom  I  taught  with  great  difficulty  to  write  versa"  It 
was  reservea  for  the  18tli  century  to  exalt  Bacine  above 
Corneille.  Voltaire,  who  was  prompted  by  his  natural  be- 
nevolence to  comment  on  the  latter  (the  profits  went  to  a 
relation  of  the  poet),  was  not  altogether  fitted  by  nature  to 
appeciate  Corneille,  and  moreover*  as  has  been  ingeniously 
pointed  out,  was  not  a  little  wearied  by  the  lengtli  of  \m 
task.  His  partially  unfavorable  verdict  was  endorsed  ear- 
lier by  Vauvenargues,  who  knew  little  of  poetry,  and  later 
by  La  Harpe^  whose  critical  standpoint  has  now  been  uni- 
versally abandoned,  Napoleon  I.  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Corneille  ('*  s'il  vivait  je  le  ferais  prince,"  he  said)^  and 
under  tlie  Empire  and  the  Bestoration  an  approach  to  a 
sounder  appreciation  was  made.  •  But  it  was  the  glory  of 
the  romantic  scliool,  or  rather  of  the  more  catholic  study 
of  letters  which  that  school  brought  about,  to  restore  Cor- 
neille to  his  true  rank,  that  of  the  greatest  writer  of  France^ 
— perhaps  the  only  one  who  up  to  our  own  times  can  take 
rank  with  the  Dantes  and  Shakespeares  of  other  countries. 
So  long,  iudeed,  as  a  certain  kind  of  criticism  was  pursued 
due  appreciation  was  impossible.  When  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  say  with  Boileau  that  Corneille  excited,  not 
pity  or  terror,  but  admiration  which  was  not  a  tragic  pas- 
sion ;  or  that 

^  P'mi  seal  aon  quelqaefois  )e  soe  dor  ou  bizarre 
Rttad  an  podmo  oDtier  ou  barlMque  oa  barbare ;" 

when  Voltaire  could  think  it  crushing  to  add  to  hie  expo* 
sure  of  the  **  infamies"  of  TkeodorB — *'aprds  cela  comment 
osons  nous  oondamner  les  pidces  de  Lope  de  V^ga  et  de 
Shakeapeai^  ?"  it  is  obvious  that  the  Cid  and  Pbh/eueUf 
much  more  Don  Sanfihe  /TAragon  and  Bodoffime^  were 
sealed  books  to  the  critics. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a  reader 
is  the  singular  inequality  of  this  ^wet.      Produ-   p^Sla? 
cing,  as  he  certainly  has  produced,  work  which   itias. 
classes  him  with  Uie  greatest  names  in  literar 
ture,  he  has  also  signed  an  extraordinary  (quantity  of  verse 
which  has  not  merely  the  defects  of  genius,  irregularity, 
extravagance,  ^isarrs^,  but  the  faults  which  we  are  apt  to 
regard  as  exclusively  belonging  to  those  who  lack  genius^ 
to  wit,  the  dullness  and  tediousness  of  mediocrity.     Mo- 

lidie^B  manner  of  accounting  for  this  is  famou~  '-  "* 
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hisioiy  or  legend.  "  My  friend  Gomeille,"  he  said,  "  has 
a  familiar  who  inspires  him  with  the  finest  verses  in  the 
world.  Bat  sometimes  the  familiar  leaves  him  to  shift  for 
himself,  and  then  he  fares  very  badly/'  That  Comeille 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  critical  faculty  his  Dia- 
eoursea  and  the  Examena  (often  admirably  acute)  of  his 
plays  show  well  enough.  But  an  enemv  might  certainly 
contend  that  a  poet's  critical  faculty  should  be  of  the  Pro- 
methean, not  the  Epimethean  order.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  form  in  which  Gomeille's  work  was  cast^  and  which 
by  an  odd  irony  of  fate  he  did  so  much  to  originate  and 
make  [popular,  was  very  partially  suited  to  his  talents.  He 
could  imagine  admirable  situations,  and  he  could  write 
verses  of  incomparable  grandeur — verses  that  reverberate 
again  and  again  in  the  memory.  But  he  could  not,  with 
the  patient  docility  of  Racine,  labor  at  strictly  proportion- 
ing the  action  of  a  tragedy,  at  maintaining  a'uniform  rate 
of  interest  in  the  course  of  the  plot  and  of  excellence  in  the 
fashion  of  the  verse.  Especially  in  his  later  jslays  a  verse 
and  a  couplet  will  crash  out  with  fulgurous  brilliancy,  and 
then  be  succeeded  by  pages  of  very  second-rate  declamation 
or  argument.  It  was  urged  against  him  also  by  the  party 
of  the  Doucereux,  as  he  called  them,  that  he  could  not  man- 
age, or  did  not  attempt,  the  great  passion  of  love,  and  that 
except  in  the  case  of  Chim^ne  his  principle  seemed  to  be 
that  of  one  of  his  own  heroines : — 

"  Lftissons,  seignear,  bussons  lea  petites  am«a 
Ce  oommeroe  rampant  de  soapirs  et  de  flammes." 

,  (Aristie  in  Sertoriiu,) 

There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  thb  accusation,  however 
much  some  of  us  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  line 
just  (j^uoted  Is  a  fair  enough  description  of  the  admired 
ecstasies  of  Achille  and  Bajazet  But  these  are  all  the  de- 
fects which  can  be  fairly  urged  against  him ;  and  in  a  dra- 
matist bound  to  a  less  strict  service  they  would  hardly  have 
been  even  remarked.  On  the  English  stage  the  liberty  of 
unrestricted  incident  and  complicated  action,  the  power  of 
multiplying  characters  and  introducing  prose  scenes,  would 
have  exactly  suited  his  somewhat  intermittent  genius,  both 
by  covering  defects  and  by  giving  greater  scope  for  the 
exhibition  of  power. 

How  great  that  power  is  can  escape  no  one.  The  splen- 
did soliloquies  of  Medea  which,  as  Voltaire  happily  says, 
"  annoncent  Comeille,''  the  entire  parts  of  Rodrigune  ana 
Chimdne,  the  final  speech  of  Oamille  in  Horctce,  the  dis- 
covery scene  of  Oinna,  the  dialogues  of  Pauline  and  84- 
vdre  in  Polyeucte,  the  magnificently-contrasted  conception 
and  exhibition  of  the  best  and  worst  forms  of  feminine 
dignity  in  the  Corn^lie  of  Pompe6  and  the  Cl^patre  of 
Bodogtmej  the  singularly  fine  scene  in  Don  Sanche  d^Ara- 
goUj  between  the  haughtiness  of  the  Spanish  nobles  and  the 
unshaken  dignity  of  the  supposed  adventurer  Carlos,  and 
the  characters  of  Aristie,  Viriate,  and  Sertorius  himself,  in 
the  play  named  after  the  'latter,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
grandeur  of  thought,  felicity  of  design,  or  appropriateness 
of  language.  Admiration  may  or  may  not  properly  be 
excited  by  tragedy,  and  until  this  important  question  is 
settled  the  name  of  tragedian  may  be  at  pleasure  given  to 
or  withheld  from  the  author  of  Eodogune,  But  his  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets  is  not  a  matter  of 
question.  For  a  poet  is  to  be  judged  by  his  best  things, 
and  the  best  things  of  Comeille  are  second  to  none. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  bis  genius  came 
The  pjays.  to  perfection.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  first  six  or 
seven  of  his  plays  are  of  no  very  striking  intrinsic 
merit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  only  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  state  of  the  drama  in  France  at  the  time  to  see 
that  these  works,  poor  as  they  may  now  seem,  must  have  struck 
the  spectators  as  something  new  and  surprising.  The  language 
and  dialogue  of  MH%ukt»  on  the  whole  simple  and  natural,  and 
though  the  oonstruction  is  not  very  artful  (the  fifth  act  being  as 
ia  not  unusual  in  Corneille  superfluous  and  clumsy)  it  is  still 
passable.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  characters  Jumps  on  another's 
back,  and  the  rather  promiscuous  kissing  which  takes  place,  are 
nothing  to  the  liberties  usually  taken  in  contemporary  plays. 
A  worse  fault  is  the  artxo/Avffia,  or,  to  borrow  Butler's  expression, 
the  Cat  and  Puss  dialogue  which  abounds.  But  the  common 
objection  to  the  play  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  too  natural  and 
too  devoid  of  striking  incidents.  Comeille  accordingly,  as  he 
tells  us,  set  to  work  to  cure  these  faults,  and  produced  a  truly 
wonderful  work,  Clitandre.  Murders,  combats,  escapes,  and 
outrages  of  all  kinds  are  provided;  and  the  language  makes 
The  Reheartal  no  burlesque.  One  of  the  heroines  rescues  her- 
self from  a  ravisher  by  blinding  him  with  a  hair-pin,  and  as  she 


escapes  the  seducer  apostrophizes  the  blood  which  tridklw  frea 
his  eye,  and  the  weapon  which  has  wounded  it,  in  a  speeeh  forty 
verses  long.  This,  however,  was  his  only  attempt  <n  the  kind. 
His  next  four  pieces  were  comedies.  They  are  not  partioulaiiy 
comic,  and  they  labor  under  the  same  defect  of  oonstmoiion  u 
MSlite,  But  there  is  claimed  for  them  the  introduction  of  some 
important  improvements,  such  as  the  choosing  for  scenes  plaeas 
well  known  in  actual  life  (as  in  the  Oalerie  du  Palai*),  and  the 
substitution  as  a  stock  comic  character  of  the  soubrette  in  place 
of  the  old  convenient  and  grotesque  nurse.  It  is  certain,  now- 
ever,  that  there  is  more  interval  between  these  six  plajs  aai 
Midte  than  between  the  latter  and  Comeille's  greatest  drama. 
Here  first  do  we  find  those  sudden  and  magnificent  lines  whiok 
characterize  the  poet.  The  title  r6le  is,  however,  the  only  good 
one,  and  as  a  whole  the  play  is  heavy.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  its  curious  successor,  LHUmion  eomique.  This  is  eot 
only  a  play  within  a  play,  but  in  part  of  it  there  is  sotoally  a 
(&t><j  involution,  one  set  of  characters  beholding  another  set  dis- 
charging the  parts  of  yet  another.  It  contains,  however,  some 
very  fine  lines, — in  particular,  a  defence  of  the  stage  and  some 
heroics  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  bragg^ocio.  We  have  seen  it 
said  of  the  Cid  that  it  is  diflScult  to  understand  the  enthuaiua 
it  excited.  But  the  difficulty  can  only  exist  for  persons  who  are 
insensible  to  dramatic  excellence,  or  who  so  strongly  object  to 
the  forma  of  the  French  drama  that  they  cannot  relish  anything  m 
presented.  To  relish  IphtgSnie  one  must  in  some  sort  make  one*i 
self  of  the  age  of  its  first  spectators.  But  Rodrigune,  Ghim^oe^ 
Don  Didgue  are  not  of  any  age  but  of  all  time.  The  conflict- 
ing passions  of  love,  honor,  duty,  are  here  represented  as  they 
never  had  been  on  a  French  stage,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  felt 
either  can  be  indifferent  to  their  representation  in  the  ''strong 
style"  which  was  Comeille's  own.  Of  the  many  objections 
urged  against  the  play,  perhaps  the  weightiest  is  that  which 
condemns  the  frigid  and  supernuous  part  of  the  Infanta.  Hor- 
ace, though  more  skilfully  oonstructcKl,  is  perhaps  less  sadsfiM- 
tory.  There  is  a  hardness  about  the  younger  Horace  which 
might  have  been,  but  is  not  made,  imposing,  and  Sabine's  effeot 
on  the  action  is  auite  out  of  proportion  to  the  space  she  ocen- 
pies.  The  splendid  declamation  of  CamiUe,  and  the  exoelle&t 
part  of  the  elder  Horace,  do  not  altogether  atone  for  these  de- 
fects. Cinna  is  perhaps  generally  considered  the  poet's  master- 
piece,  and  it  undoubtedly  contains  the  finest  single  scene  in  all 
French  tragedy,  a  scene  which  may  take  rank  with  any  other 
perhaps  ever  written.  The  blot  on  it  is  certainly  the  character 
of  Em  Hie,  who  is  spiteful  and  thankless,  not  heroic.  Poltfeneti 
has  sometimes  been  elevated  to  the  same  position.  There  ii, 
however,  a  certain  coolness  about  the  hero's  affection  for  his 
wife  which  somewhat  detracts  from  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice; 
while  the  Christian  part  of  the  matter  ia  scarcely  so  well  treated 
as  in  the  Saint  Gatett  of  Rotrou  or  the  Virffin  Martyr  of  Mas- 
singer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  parts  of  Pauline  and 
S^v^re  are  beyond  praise,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  former 
reconciles  her  duty  as  a  wife  with  her  affection  for  her  lover  is 
an  astonishing  success.  In  Pompte  (for  La  Mart  de  Pompie, 
though  the  more  appropriate,  was  not  the  original  title)  the 
splendid  declamation  of  CornSlie  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  re- 
marked. Le  Menteur,  which  in  its  English  form  is  well  known 
to  play-goers  on  this  side  the  Channel,  fully  deserves  the  honer 
which  Molidre  paid  to  it.  Its  continuation,  notwithstanding  the 
judgment  of  some  French  critics,  we  cannot  think  so  happy. 
But  Thiodore  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  literary  anom- 
alies. The  central  situation,  which  so  greatly  shocked  Voltaiit 
and  indeed  all  French  critics  from  the  date  of  the  piece,  does 
not  seem  to  blame.  A  virgin  martyr  who  is  threatened  with 
loss  of  honor  as  a  bitterer  punishment  than  loss  of  life  offers 
points  as  powerful  as  they  are  perilous.  But  the  treatment  is 
thoroughly  bad.  From  the  heroine,  who  is  in  a  phrase  of  Dry* 
den's  ''  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  insignificant "  heroines  evtf 
drawn,  to  the  undignified  Valens,  the  termagant  Maroelle,  and 
the  peevish  Placide,  there  is  hardly  a  good  character.  Imme- 
diately upon  this  in  most  printed  editions,  though  older  in  rep- 
resentation, follows  the  play  which  (therein  agreeing  rather 
with  the  author  than  with  his  critics)  we  should  rank  as 
his  greatest  triumph,  Rodogune.  Here  there  is  hardly  a  weak 
point.  The  magnificent  and  terrible  character  of  Cleopatra, 
and  the  contrasted  dispositions  of  the  two  princes,  of  eoarse 
attract  most  attention.  But  the  character  of  Kodogane  hersel(^ 
which  has  not  escaped  criticism,  comes  hardly  short  of  these. 
Heracliu9y  despite  great  art  and  much  fine  poetry,  is  injured  by 
the  extreme  complication  of  its  argument  and  by  the  blustering 
part  of  Pulch^ne.  Andromidef  with  the  later  spectacle  piec^ 
the  Toiton  d*Or,  does  not  call  for  comment,  and  we  have  alrea4y 
alluded  to  the  chief  merit  of  Don  Sanche,  a  play  which,  how- 
ever, deserves  both  admiration  and  study.  Nieomidtf  oflea 
considered  one  of  Comeille's  best  plays,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  curious  and  unusual  character  of  its  hero.  Of  /Vrfie- 
rite  it  need  only  be  said  that  no  single  critic  has  to  our  know- 
ledge disputed  the  justice  of  its  damnation.  (Bdipe  is  certainly 
unworthy  of  its  subject  and  its  author,  but  in  Sertoriw  we  have 
one  of  Comeille's  finest  plays.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  from 
its  many  splendid  verses  and  for  the  nobility  of  its  sentinmili 
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tat  from  the  fact  that  not  ooa  of  its  eharaoters  lacka  interest,  a 
commendation  not  generally  to  be  bestowed  on  its  anther's 
work.  Of  the  last  six  plays  we  may  say  that  |>erhaps  only  one 
of  them,  AgMku,  is  almost  wholly  worthless.  Its  irregular 
Terses  make  one  very  glad  that  they  found  few  imitators.  In 
the  others,  though  the  spectator  woujd  not  be  likely  to  appro- 
eiate  them,  yet  the  reader  will  find  not  a  little  Terse  of  the  brand 
which  only  Comeille  oould  impose.  Not  a  few  speeches  of 
Surfna  and  of  Othon  are  of  a  very  high  order.  As  to  the  poet's 
flon-dramatio  works,  we  haye  already  spoken  of  his  extremely  in- 
teresting critical  dissertations.  His  minor  poems  and  poetical 
devotions  are  not  likely  to  be  read  save  from  motives  of  duty  or 
euriosity.  The  verse  translation  of  k  Kempis,  indeed,  which 
was  in  its  day  immensely  popular  (it  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions), condemns  itself.  Yet  these,  as  well  as  his  greater  works, 
deierve  honor  as  the  instruments  by  which  Comeille  wrought, 
perhaps,  a  mightier  change  in  his  mother  tongue  than  any  one 
man  ever  elTeoted.  Of  him  much  rather  than  of  Dryden  might 
it  be  said,  LaUritiam  invenit,  reliqitit  marmoriam.  And  in  so 
saying  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that  for  some  purposes  brick  is 
better  than  marble. 

The  subject  of  the  bibliography  of  Comeille  has 
^^■*.  been  recently  treated  in  the  most  exhaustive  man- 

**'*'^  '*        ner  by  M.  E.  Picot  in  his  Bihlioffraphie  ComSlienne 
(Paris,  1875).    Less  elaborate  but  still  ample  information  may 
be  found  in  Tasohereau's  Vie  and  in  M.  Marty  Laveaux'a  edi- 
tion of  the  Workt,    A  short  but  useful  list  is  given  in  Louan- 
dre's  edition,  voL  i.  p.  47.    The  chief  collected  editions  in  the 
poet's  lifetime  were  tho^e  of  1644,  1648,  1652,  1660  (with  im- 
portant corrections),  1664,  and  1682.    In  1692  T.  Comeille  pub- 
lished a  complete  Thfdtre  in  5  vols.  ]2mo.     Numerous  editions 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  that  of  1740 
(0  vols.  12mo,  Amsterdam)  containing  the  (Euvret  diversei  as 
well  as  the  plays.     Eight  editions  are  recorded  between  this  and 
that  of  Voltaire  (12  vols.  8vo;  Geneva,  1764, 1776,  8  vols.  4to), 
whose  Commentairet  have  often  been  reprinted  separately.     In 
the  year  IX.  (1801)  appeared  an  edition  of  the  Workt  with 
Voltaire's  commentary  and  criticisms  thereon  by  Palis^ot  (12 
vols.  8vo,  Paris).    Since  this  the  editions  have  been  extremely 
numerous.     Those  chiefly  to  be  remarked  are  the  following. 
Lefdvre's  (12  vols.  S°,  Paris,  1854),  welf  printed  and  with   a 
useful  variorum  commentary,  lacks  bibliogrAphical  information 
and  is  disfigured  by  hideous  engravings.     Louandre's  (2  vols. 
18mo,  Paris,  1853),  though  entitled  QSuvret  des  dettx  ComeilltB, 
eontains  only  twelve  pieces  with  some  miscellaneous  works  of 
Pierre.     It  is,  however,  very  well  edited,  and  good  as  far  as  it 
goes.     Of  Taschereau's,  in  the  Bihliotheqne  Elzeviriennef  only 
two  volumes  were  published.     Lahure's  appeared  in   5  vols. 
(1857-62)    and  7  vols.  (1864-66).    The  edition  of  Ch.  Marty 
Laveanz  in  Regnier's  Orand*  Eerivaina  de  la  France  (1862- 
1868),  in    12  vols.  8vo,  is  likely  for  some  time  to  remain  the 
standard.     In  appearance  and  careful  editing  it  leaves  nothing 
to  desire,  containing  the  entire  works,  a  lexicon,  full  biblio- 
graphical information,  and  an  album  of  illustrations  of  the  poet's 
places  of  residence,  his  arms,  some  title  pages  of  his  plays,  fao- 
similies  of  his  writings,  Ac.     Nothing  is  wanting  but  variorum 
oommenta,  which  Lefevre's  edition  supplies.     A  handy  edition 
of  the  plays  appeared  in  1873  (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris.)   Fontenelle's 
Lift  of  Him  Uncle  is  the  chief  original  authority  on  that  subject, 
but  Taschereau's  Hittoire  de  la  Vie  et  dee  Ouvragee  de  P.  Cor- 
meille  (1st  ed.  1829,  2d  in  the  Bibl.  Elz^virienne,  1855)  is  the 
standard  work.     Its  information  has  been  corrected  and  aug- 
mented in  various  later  publications,  but  not  materially.    Of 
the  exceedingly  numerous  writings  relative  to  Corneille  we  can 
only  mention  the  Recueil  de  di*»ertatione  eur  plusieure  trngSdiet 
de  Comeille  et  de  Racine  of  the  Abb6  Gamet  (Paris,  1740),  the 
eriticisms  already  alluded  to  of  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  and  Palis- 
sot,  the  well-known  work  of  Guitot,  Corneille  et  eon  iempe,  and 
the  essaj  of  Saiute-Beuve.     The  best  known  English  criticism, 
that  of  Ilallam,  is  inadequate.     The  translations  of  separate 
plays  are  very  numerous,  but  of  the  complete  Thidtre  only  one 
version  (into  Italian)  is  recorded  by  the  French  editors.    Fon- 
tenelle  tells  us  that  his  uncle  had  translations  of  the  Cid  in 
every    European   tongue  but  Turkish  and  Slavonic,  and  M. 
Pieot's  book  apprises  us  that  the  latter  want  at  any  rate  is 
now   supplied.     Corneille  has  sufiered  less    than  some  other 
writera    irom  the  attribution   of  spurious  works.    Besides  a 
tragedy,    Sylla,  the  chief  piece   thus   assigned   is   L'oceaeion 
perdue  reeouverie,  a  rather  loose  tale  in  verse.     Internal  evi- 
denoe    bj  no  means  fathers  it  on  Corneille,  and  all  external 
teatimony  (except  a  foolish  story  that  the  poet  composed  his 
devotional  works  as  a  penance  for  its  production)  ascribes  it 
to  a  eontemporary  poet  Cantenac.     It  has  never  been  included 
in  Cometlle's  works.    It  is  curious  that  a  translation  of  Statins 
(Thebaid,  bk.  iii.),  an  author  of  whom  Corneille  was  extremely 
londy  though  known  to  have  been  written,  printed,  and  pub- 
ISabed,  baa  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight.     Three  verses  quoted 
by  M6nsige  are  all  we  possess.  (g.  sa.) 

OOBNEILLE,  Thomas  (162^1709),  was  nearly  twenty 
yean  younger  than  his  brother,  the  day  of  his  birth  being 


August  20, 1625.  His  skill  in  verse-making  seems  to  have 
shown  itself  early,  as  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed  a 
piece  in  Latin  which  was  represented  by  his  fellow  pupils 
at  the  Jesuits'  (College  of  Kouen.  He  soon  followed  his 
brothers  steps,  and  his  first  piece,  Xes  EngaaemeiUa  du 
Hasardj  was  acted  in  1647.  From  this  time  forward  ho 
produced  a  constant  series  of  plays,  sonietimesiin  collabora- 
tion, oftener  alone.  At  his  brother's  death  he  succeeded  to 
his  vacant  chair  in  the  Academy.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  philology,  producing  a  new  edition  of  the 
RemarqueB  of  Vaugelas  in  1687,  and  in  1694  a  dictionary 
intended  to  supplement  that  of  the  Academy.  A  complete 
translation  of  Ovid's  Meiamorphosa  (he  had  publbhed  six 
books  with  the  Heroic  guiles  some  years  previously) 
followed  in  1697.  In  1704  he  lost  his  sight  and  was  con- 
stituted a  "veteran,"  a  dignity  which  preserved  to  him 
the  privileges,  while  it  exempted  him  from  the  duties,  of 
an  Academician.  But  he  did  not  allow  his  misfortune  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  work,  and  soon  produced  a  large  Oeo- 
graphical  and  Historical  IHctionary  in  3  vols,  folio.  This 
was  his  last  labor.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1709,  aged  eighty-four.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak 
of  Thomas  Corneille  as  of  one  who,  but  for  the  name  he 
bore,  would  merit  no  notice.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather  to  be  commiserated  for 
his  connection  with  a  brother  who  outshone  him  as  he 
would  have  outshone  almost  any  one.  Of  his  forty-two 
plays  (this  is  the  utmost  number  assigned  to  him)  the  last 
edition  of  his  complete  works  contains  only  thirty-two,  but 
he  wrote  several  in  conjunction  with  other  authors.  Two  are 
usually  reprinted  at  the  end  of  his  brother's  selected  works. 
These  are  Ariune  and  the  Oomie  dPEsseXy  in  the  former  of 
which  Rachel  attained  success.  But  of  Laodice,  OamnuL 
SlilieOf  and  some  other  pieces,  Pierre  Comeille  himself 
said  that  *'  he  wished  he  had  written  them,"  and  he  was  not 
wont  to  speak  lightly.  Cavima  especially  deserves  notice. 
Thomas  Corneille  is  in  manv  ways  remarkable  in  the 
literary  history  of  his  time,  tiis  2\mocraie  had  the  long- 
est run,  recorded  of  any  play  in  the  century.  For  La 
DevinercMe  he  and  his  coadjutor  De  Vis^  received  above 
6000  livres,  the  largest  sum  known  to  have  been  thus  paid. 
Lastly,  one  of  his  pieces  (Le  Baron  dcs  Foudr^es)  contests 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  which  was  hissed  off  the  stage. 

(q.  8A.) 

CORNELIA,  one  of  the  greatest  women  in  Roman 
history,  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Sdpio  Africanus  tlie 
Elder,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  and  mother  of  the  two 
great  tribunes,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  and  of  Cor- 
nelia, the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  refusing  numerous  offers  of  marriage, 
including  even  one  from  King  Ptolemy,  she  devoted  her^ 
self  to  the  education  of  her  cliildren,  a  task  for  which  her 
lofty  spirit  and  wide  attainments  rendered  her  admirably 
fitted,  and  which  had  the  most  extraordinary  results.  The 
only  attack  ever  made  upon  her  lofty  reputation  was  the 
charge  that  she  was  concerned  in  the  death  of  lier  son-in 
law,  Scipio,  which  was,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  mere 
baseless  slander.  On  her  death  a  statue  was  erected  to  her 
memory  bearing  the  inscription — "(Jomelia,  mother  of  the 
Gracclii."  She  is  said  to  have  presented  her  sons  to  a 
Campanian  liidy,  who  asked  to  see  her  jewels,  as  the  only 
jewels  of  which  she  could  boast  After  the  murder  of 
Caius,  the  second  of  her  sons,  she  retired  to  Misenum, 
where  she  devoted  herself  to  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
and  to  tlie  society  of  men  of  letters.  See  Plutarch's  Litfca 
oJT.  and  C.  Gracehtu, 

CORNELIUS,  Peter  von,  the  leader  of  the  German 
art  revival,  was  born  in  Dusseldorf  in  1784,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  March  6,  1867. 

(Cornelius,  like  other  great  painters,  b  reported  to  have 
manifested  his  artistic  talent  at  a  very  early  age.  His 
father,  who  was  inspector  of  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery,  dying 
whilst  the  painter  was  yet  a  boy,  the  young  Cornelius 
was  stimulated  to  extraordinary  exertions.  The  reasons 
for  this  he  has  himself  pathetically  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
the  Count  Raczynski.  "  I  was  in  my  sixteenth  year,"  he 
writes.  *'  when  I  lost  my  father,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  an 
elder  brother  and  myself  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  a 
numerous  family.  It  was  at  this  time  that  it  was  attempted 
to  persuade  my  mother  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
devote  myself  to  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith  than  to  continue 
to  pursue  painting — in  the  first  place,  in  conseouence  of  the 
time  neceffiary  to  qualify  me  for  the  art^  and  ii»-4^  P£XV> 
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becauae  there  were  already  ro  roanj  p<iinters.  My  dear 
mother,  however,  rejected  ali  this  advice,  and  I  felt  luyself 
impelleci  unward  by  an  uncoaUroIlable  enthuKinsm,  to  which 
the  coi\fidence  of  my  m<^ther  gave  new  strength,  which  was 
supported  by  the  continual  fear  that  I  should  he  removed 
from  the  study  of  that  art  I  loved  so  much." 

His  earliest  work  of  importance  was  the  decoration  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Quirinus  Church  at  Neuse^  At  the  age  of 
iwenty>aix  he  produced  his  designs  from  FauM,  On  Octo- 
ber 14,  18U,  he  arrived  in  Rome,  where  he  soon  bocame 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  that  brotherhood  of  young 
German  painters  which  included  Overbeck,  Schadow, 
Veit,  Schnorr,  Pforr,  Vogel,  and  Wachter»— a  member 
of  a  fraternity  (some  of  whom  selected  a  ruinous  convent 
for  tl>eir  home)  who  were  banded  together  ior  resolute 
study  and  mutual  criticism.  Out  of  this  asstteiatAon  came 
the  men  who,  though  they  were  ridiculed  at  the  time»  were 
destined  to  found  a  new  German  school  of  art. 

At  Rome  Cornelius  participated,  with  other  members  of 
his  fraternity^  in  the  aeoonUion  of  the  Casa  Bartoldi  and 
the  Villa  Massimi,  and  while  thus  emf^oyed  he  was  ajbo 
engaged  upon  designs  for  the  Nibehingenlied.  From 
Rome  he  was  called  to  Ditssridarf  to  remodel  the  Academy^ 
and  to  Munich  by  the  then  crown-prtnce  of  Bavana,  after* 
wai'ds  Ix>uis  I.,  to  take  the  direction  of  those  decorations 
whioh  his  royal  highness  had  prmecled  for  the  Glyptothek. 
Cornelius,  however,  soon  founa  that  attention  to  such 
widely  separated  duties  was  incompatible  with  tlie  just 
performance  of  either,  and  most  inoonvenient  to  himself; 
eventually,  therefore,  be  resigned  his  post  at  Dusseldorf  to 
throw  himi3elf  completely  and  thoroughly  into  thoae  works 
for  which  he  had  been  oomoussioned  by  the  crown-prince. 
He  therefore  left  Dusseldorf  for  Munich,  where  he  was 
joined  by  those  of  his  pupils  who  elected  to  follow  and  to 
assist  him.  At  the  death  of  Director  Langer,  1824-25,  he 
became  director  of  the  Munich  Academv. 

Tlte  fresco  decorations  of  the  LudwigKlcirche,  which  were 
fiat  the  most  part  designed  and  executed  by  Cornel  ius»  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  mural  works  of  modern  times. 
The  Urge  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  over  the  high 
altar  in  that  church,  measures  62  4eet  in  height  by  38  feet 
in  width.  The  frescoes  of  the  Creator,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  same  building  are  also  upon  a  lai^ 
acale. 

Axnon^  his  other  great  works  in  Munich  may  be  in- 
cluded his  decorations  in  the  Pinakothek  and  in  the  Glyp- 
tothek ;  those  in  the  latter  building,  in  the  hall  of  the  gods 
and  the  hall  of  the  hero-myths,  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 
About  the  year  1839-40  he  left  Munich  for  Berlin  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  series  of  cartoons,  from  the  Apocalypse,  for 
the  frescoes  for  which  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Fred- 
mck  William  IV.,  and  which  were  intended  to  decorate 
the  Campo  Santo,  or  Royal  Mausoleum,  forming  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  new  cathedral.    These  were  his  final  works. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  Englisli  reader  any  ad- 
equate notion  of  the  important  position  which  this  great 
designer  and  master  spirit  held  in  contemporary  art;  for 
Cornelius,  as  an  oil  painter,  possessed  but  little  technical 
skUl,  nor  do  his  works  exhibit  any  instinctive  appreciation 
of  color.  Even  as  a  fresco  painter  his  manipulative  power 
was  not  greaL  And  in  critically  examining  the  execution 
in  color  of  some  of  his  magnificent  designs,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  he  was,  in  this  respect,  unable  to  do  them 
full  justice.  This  criticism  will  even  hold  after  making 
due  allowance,  in  works  of  a  high  intellectual  aim,  for  the 
claims  of  form  over  those  of  color.  Cornelius  and  his  as- 
sociates formed  their  styles  on  the  study  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  endeavored  to  follow  in 
their  own  works  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  painters.  But  as 
in  fiunily  descent  so  in  the  works  of  genius  we  may  some- 
times detect  the  indications  of  several  distinct  formative 
inflnences.  Thus  in  Cornelius  the  Italian  strain  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  modified  by  the  Dilrer  heritage.  This 
is  true  nut  only  of  Cornelius  but  of  all  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Munich  school  of  thirty  years  since.  This 
Diirer  influence  is  manifest  in  a  tendency  to  oveixsrowding 
in  composition,  in  a  degree  of  attenuation  in  the  pro- 
portions of  and  a  poverty  of  contour  in  the  nude  figure, 
and  also  in  a  leaning  to  tne  selection  of  Gothic  forms  for 
draperies.  These  peculiarities  are  even  noticeable  in  Cor- 
nelius's principal  work  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Lud- 
wigskirche  in  Munich.  T)ie  attenuation  and  want  of  flex- 
ibility of  contour  in  the  nude  are  perhaps  most  conspicuous 


in  his  frescoes  ot  cla^ical  subjects  in  the  Glyptothek, 
enpecially  in  that  representing  the  contention  for  tbebod^ 
of  Platroclns.  But  notwitlistanding  these  pecnliaritiei 
there  is  always  in  his  works  a  grandeur  an^l  nobleness  of 
conception,  ft.o  all  must  acknowledge  who  have  inspected 
his  desiCTs  for  the  Lud  wigskirche,  for  the  Cam()n  Santo,  etc. 

The  uifficulty  which  many  have  of  understanding  how  i 
painter  of  such  comparatively  slight  teclmical  skill  could 
materially  influence  tlie  art  of  his  age  lies  in  their  want  of 
ability  to  estimate  the  value  of  h  dominant  or  leading  miiuL 
They  are  alive  only  to  those  practical  raattefs  wbi<^  eoaie 
within  the  compass  of  their  own  understandings.  Yet 
that  mental  calibre,  that  grasp  of  thought,  that  knowledge 
of  principles,  and  that  power  of  directing  other  men  wkieh 
Cornelias  possessed,  are  the  very  qualities  which  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  since  for  one  man  wlio  possesses  them,  there 
are  thousancFs  who  have  the  capacity  either  for  acquiring 
technical  skill,  for  observing  &cts,  or  for  administrative 
routine.  Cornelius  was  a  man  of  that  far  rarer  order  of 
regal  minds  who  transform  wastes  into  kiogdoms.  If  he 
were  not  dextrous  in  tlie  handlii^  of  the  b^h,  he  eonld 
conceive  and  design  a  subject  with  mieterly  ])un>ose.  If  he 
had  an  imperfect  eye  for  color,  in  tlie  Venetian,  the  FlemisL 
or  the  English  sense,  he  had  vast  mental  foresight,  ana 
could  direct  the  Oerman  school  of  painting  into  those 
jiaths  which  promise  to  make  it,  at  no  distant  date,  the 
first  on  the  continent  of  Europe.'  He  had  great  political 
prevision,  too;  his  favorite  motto  of  ** Deutschland  ubev 
Alles  "  indicates  the  direction  and  the  strength  of  his  pa- 
triotism. 

Carl  Hermann  was  one  of  Cornelius's  earliest  and  laoflt 
esteemed  scholars^  a  man  of  simple  and  fervent  natars, 
painstaking  to  the  utmost,  a  very  type  of  the  finest  Oe^ 
man  student  nature;  Kaulbach  and  Eberle  were  also 
anaongst  his  valued  scholars.  The  reader  may  here  be  re- 
minded that  the  vast  importance  of  the  practice  of  nmral 
paintings  to  the  fine  arts  of  a  country  consists  in  the  ne* 
cessity  which  it  involves  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
scholars  in  the  carrying  out,  within  reasonable  time,  of 
extensive  mural  works.  Hence  the  institution  of  scholar- 
I  ship  in  Germaiiy  as  in  the  great  Italian  art  epoch.  Every 
public  edifice  in  Munich  and  other  German  cities  which 
was  embellished  with  frescoes,  became,  as  in  Italy,  a  school 
of  art  of  the  very  best  kind ;  for  the  decoration  of  a  pub- 
lic building  begets  a  practical  knowledge  of  design.  The 
development  ot  this  institution  of  scholarship  in  Munich 
was  a  work  of  time.  The  cartoons  for  the  Glyptothek 
were  all  by  Cornelius's  own  hand.  In  the  Pinakothek  his 
sketches  and  small  drawings  sufficed ;  but  in  the  Ludwipi- 
kirche  the  invention  even  of  some  of  the  suljeots  was  m- 
trusted  to  his  scholar  Hermann. 

To  comprehend  and  appreciate  thoroughly  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  which  Cornelius  accomplished  for  Ger- 
many, we  must  remember  at  the  beginning  of  this  centoiy 
Germany  had  no  national  school  of  art,  Germany  was  in 
painting  and  sculpture  behind  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Yet 
in  less  than  half  a  century  Cornelius  founded  a  great 
school,  revived  mural  ]^inting,  and  turned  the  gaxe  of  the 
art  world  towards  Mumch.  The  German  revivad  of  mural 
painting  had  its  effect  upon  England,  as  well  as  upon  otksr 
European  nations,  and  led  to  those  famous  cartoon  com- 
petitions  being  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  nltinutely 
to  the  partial  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
When  the  latter  work  was  in  contemplation,  Comelins,  in 
response  to  invitations,  visited  England  (November,  1841). 
His  opinion  was  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  project,  and  even  in  respect  of  the  durability  of 
fresco  in  tlie  climate  of  England. 

Cornel iuii,  in  his  teaching,  always  inculcated  a  doss  and 
rigorous  study  of  nature,  but  he  understood  bf  thestiidy  of 
nature  soroetliing  more  than  what  is  ordinarily  implied  by 
that  expreHsion,  something  more  than  constantly  making 
studies  from  life;  he  meant  the  study  of  nature  with  an 
inquiring  and  scientific  spirit.  "  Study  nature,"'  was  the 
advice  he  once  gave,  "in  order  that  you  may  become 
acquainted  with  its  essential  forms." 

1  There  were,  of  oourse,  ot  her  d  uitiuguished  artists  besides  ConMllQi 
who  cootributed  to  the  success  and  the  elory  of  the  German  art  re* 
Tival— notably  Overbeck,  who  was  his  fast  ally  in  that  art*toTfat 
fraternity  of  bis  early  manhood,  Sehnorr  tod  Qwx>)sA>ld,  Heiartoi 
Ue«,  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  Veit.  Schadov,  etc.:  also  tk<Mt  sekfilaH 
who  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  great  mural  works  in  Munich 
and  elaewhere,  some  of  whom  themselves  beoame  eiaineat.  whilst 
others  esteemed  it  a  sufficient  privUege  to  be  penoitted  to  aelp  la 
the  great  and  national  work.  .        r^r^r-^tr^ 
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The  personal  eppearanoe  of  Cornelius  could  noi  but 
eonvey  to  those  wuo  were  fortnnate  enough  to  oome  into 
contact  with  him  the  impression  tliat  be  was  a  man  of  an 
caetTTeCic,  firm,  and  resolute  nature.  He  was  below  the 
middle  height  and  squarelj  built.  There  was  evidence  of 
power  about  his  broad  and  overhanging  brow,  in  his  ea^le 
eyes  and  firmly  gripped  attenuated  lips,  which  no  one  with 
Che  least  discernment  could  misinterpret.  Yet  there  was  a 
sense  of  humor  and  a  geniality  which  drew  men  towards 
him;  and  towards  thoHe  yotmg  artists  who  sought  his 
teaching  and  his  criticism  he  always  exhibited  a  calm 
pauience. 

Tho  reader  may  oonsnlt  Mr.  Beavington  AtkinsoD's  excellent 
palmers  on  German  art,  oontribnted  to  the  Art  Journal  in  1865, 
BBd  Dr.  P8r8ter's  life  of  the  painter,  published  at  Munich. 

(w.cf.) 

CORN£TO,  a  town  of  Italy  with  about  4000  inhabitants, 
in  the  province  of  Rome  and  district  of  Civita  Vecchia,  on 
the  River  Marta,  two  miles  from  the  railway  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Leghorn.  Dating  probably  from  about  the 
8ih  century,  and  fortified  in  the  14th  or  15th,  it  still  pre- 
sents a  distinctly  medieval  as|)ect.  Among  its  more 
ioteresting  buikliags  are  the  now  ruinous  cathedral  of  St. 
Maria  di  Castelio,  of  tlie  12th  century,  the  mansion  of  the 
Cardinal  Vitelleschiy  now  used  as  a  hotel,  and  the  paUuao 
^mnmunaU  with  its  fresco-paintings.  During  the  great 
Ghielf  and  Ghibelline  struggle  Corneto  adhered  enthiisljis- 
iicallv  to  tlie  Papal  cause,  and  it  was  the  first  place  in  Italy 
tliat  had  tlie  honor  of  welcoming  back  Gregory  XI.  from 
Avignon.  Its  interest  to  tlie  archaeologist  and  the  traveller 
depends  on  its  connection  with  a  much  earlier  age;  it 
occupies  the  western  extremity  of  Montarozai,  a  volcanic 
spur  of  tlie  Cimiiiiaa  Hills,  which  served  as  a  necropolis 
for  the  old  Etruscan  city  of  Tarquiuii,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood is  rich  in  various  kinds  of  Etruscan  remains.  The 
most  interesting  of  tliese  are  the  painted  tombs,  which, 
though  referred  to  in  a  Latin  poem  of  the  15th  century, 
mnd  the  ol^t  of  a  commission  by  Innocent  VIII.,  were 
nrwoticaily  lost  sight  of  till  the  present  century.  The 
tai^gest,  indeed,  known  as  U>e  Grotla  del  Oardinal^f  was  dis- 
covered in  1069,  but  the  discovery  was  again  forgotten  till 
1780L  General  attention  was  drawn  to  the  district  by  Mr. 
£yres  in  1842,  and  investigations  have  since  been  prose- 
cuted bv  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Signer  Avvolta,  Baron 
Stack  el  beiig,  Kestner,  and  other  archteologists.  The  sub- 
jects represented  on  tlie  walls  are  of  very  miscellaneous 
character,  and,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  the  tomlw 
belong  to  Very  difierent  epodis.  That  known  as  the  GroUa 
{^ttereic^Gontaias  a  banqueting  scene  and  a  boar  hunt ;  the 
O'r^Ua  dil  Morio^  a  |Mcture  of  a  dead  man  attended  by 
inouraers  ]  tlie  Delle  Bighe,  a  chariot  race ;  and  the  Dd 
£anmBy  warlike  games,  horsemen,  and  similar  sul^cts. 
Thene  were  all  kuown  be^re  1840,  and  several  of  them 
have  become  greatly  decayed ;  but  the  loss  bus  so  far  been 
made  good  by  more  recent  discoveries.  Among  tliese  may 
be  mentioned  tlie  T&mba  BaielUy  adorned  with  figures  of 
gymnasts,  duncers,  and  horsemen;  tlie  Dd  Gaeeialorej  with 
a  variety  of  well-designed  hunting  scenes;  and  the  I)d 
lieUo  Fundtrtf  with  charioteers,  pugilists,  and  other  figures. 

The  first  extant  treatise  on  the  tombs  of  Corneto  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  year  17J6,  by  an  Augustinian  monk.  Padre  Jc.in- 
nicola  Forli^xsi.  Sco  J.  Byres,  llypoffwi,  or  The  Sepulchral 
Carernt  of  Tnrquinia,  1S12 ;  Dennis,  The  Citie*  and  Cemeteries 
of  Etrurin  ;  and  especially  the  Baflrtti'no  and  Annali  deW  fn- 
Btitnto  di  Correnp.  Arch,  di  Bnma,  which,  in  the  earlier  volumes, 
are  full  of  details  of  the  Corneto  discoveries  and  continue  to 
give  information  as  occiision  serves. 

CORNIIERT,  Theodore  (1522-^1590),  a  Dutch  writer 
on  politics  and  theology,  was  born  at  Amxteixlam  of  a  good 
Dutch  ^milv.  While'  a  cliild  he  was  for  some  years  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  On  returning  to  Holland,  having 
marrie<l  a  wife  wiUiout  fortune  in  defiance  of  the  provisions 
of  his  father^s  will,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  a  situation  as 
major-domo  to  the  ^ther  of  the  Henry  Broderode  who  took 
flo  prominent  a  part  in  the  cont(<st  with  Spain.  Afterwanls 
be  settled  in  Haarlem  as  an  engraver  ou  copper.  In  1562 
fae  obtained  tlie  post  of  secretary  to  the  city  of  Haarlem, 
and  in  1504  that  of  secretary  to  tlie  burgomasters  of  that 
city.  He  now  threw  himself  into  the  struggle  of  his 
ooontry  against  Hpantsli  tyranny;  and  he  was  employed  to 
^raw  up  the  famous  manifesto  which  tiie  prince  of  Orange 
puUiahed  in  1566.    Not  long  after  he  was  seized  and  im- 


prisoned by  the  Government:  but  he  escaped  to  Clevss, 
where  he  maintained  himself  by  his  art.  When  the  States, 
however,  obtained  their  freedom,  Oornhert  returned  home, 
and  became  secretary  of  state ;  but  this  position  he  di<l  not 
long  retain,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  rigor  with  which 
he  strove  to  repress  military  disorders.  Oornhert  was  also 
famous  as  a  theologian.  At  thirtv  years  of  age,  having 
become  interested  in  theology,  and  lieing  desirous  of  con- 
sulting St.  Augustine,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin. 
He  entered  into  controversy  alike  with  Catholics  and 
Reformers,  with  both  of  whom  he  refused  to  communicate. 
Reformers,  he  said,  were  sadly  wanted,  but  those  who  called 
themselves  such  were  not  the  kind  that  tlie  church  re< 
quired;  what  was  needed  was  apostles  directly  inspired 
from  heaven.  Till  such  were  sent,  he  advised  all  churdies 
to  join  together  in  an  undogmatic  communion. 

He  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  capital  panishmvat  of  bers- 
ties,  a  pamphlet  defending  the  rebellion  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, a  preface  to  the  Dutch  granmar  published  by  the  Society 
of  Rhetoricians  of  Amsterdam,  and  a  number  of  poems,  inolad- 
tng,  according  to  tone,  the  popular  song,  Wilhelmu*  van  JV^a«- 
touweny  which,  however,  is  attributed  by  others  to  Philip  van 
Marnix.     His  collected  works  appeared  in  1630. 

OORNUTUS,  L.  Annjeub,  was  a  Stoic  nhiiosopher  of 
great  repute,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  N^ero.  lie  was 
a  native  of  LepCis,  a  city  of  Libya,  but  resided  for  the 
most  part  of  his  life  in  Rame.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  Per»us,  who  dedicated  his  fifth  satire 
to  him,  and  in  it  describes  in  glowing  terms  his  affection  for 
him.  The  youthful  poet  at  his  death  left  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  all  his  books  to  Ck)rnutus.  Cornut-us  took  the 
books,  but  gave  the  money  to  the  poet's  sisters.  He  also 
revi^vd  the  poems  of  Persins  before  their  publication,  but 
committed  the  task  of  editing  them  to  Csesius  Bassus,  who 
reo«ie8ted  the  privilege  of  disdiaiiging  that  duty.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  famous  men  of  the  court  of  Nero  and  to 
Nero  himself.  Indeed,  some  have  inferred  from  his  name 
Anmeus  that  he  was  a  fbeedman  of  that  family,  and  thus 
connected  with  Seneca  and  Lucan.  He  was  banished  by 
Nero  under  the  following  circumstances.  Nero  intended 
to  write  a  history  of  the  Komans  in  heroic  verse.  Before 
beginning  his  work  he  oonsulted  various  persons,  and 
amongst  them  Comutus,  as  to  the  number  of  books  of  which 
it  should  consist.  Some  advised  him  to  make  his  poem  in 
400  books,  but  Comutiis  urged  tiiat  the  number  was  too 
great,  and  that  nobody  >vouhl  read  so  long  a  poem. 
Whereupon  some  one  said,  "  Chrysippus,  whom  you  praise 
and  imitate,  wrote  many  more."  ''Yes,"  said  Ck)rnutU8, 
''but  these  books  are  useful  ibr  the  life  of  man."  Nero 
was  enraged,  an<l  tliought  of  piitting  him  to  deatli,  but 
contented  himself  witii  banisliing  him  to  some  island.  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  Comutus.  Cornutus  seems  to  have 
been  a  voluminous  writer,  but  considerable  uncertainty 
hangs  about  the  subject  of  his  literary  activity,  owing 
mainly  to  the  circuiustanoes  that  we  do  not  know  how 
many  of  tlie  writings  attributed  to  authors  of  the  name  of 
Comutus  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  one.  With  considerable 
certainty  we  may  ascribe  to  him  a  CD«nfaen/ar^  or  Notes  on 
VirffUj  which  is  frecjuently  quoted  by  Servius.  It  also 
appears  likely  that  he  wrote  notes  on  Persius,  and  that 
these  notes  form  the  nucleus  of  the  SchoUa,  whidi  the  manu- 
scripts attribute  to  G)rnutus.  Otto  Jahn  thinks  that  tliey 
are  the  production  of  a  Cornutus  who  lived  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  also  wrote  books  on  rhetoric,  one  of  which,  Dt 
Figuris  SenUnUarum  is  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
another,  'PtfropitMl  rex^^  is  noticed  by  Simplicius.  Some 
have  inferred  from  corrupt  pass;iges  in  ancient  writers  that 
he  wrote  tragedies  and  satires;  but  the  inference  is  not 
warranted.  He  ako  wrote  on  philosophical  subjects.  The 
only  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  has  appeared  under 
the  title  De  Naiura  Deorum.  Theodoret  and  the  FAymohg^ 
icum  Magnum  speak  of  it  as  being  nepi  'EkArpfiK^c  Oto'/j)- 
yia^,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  its  real  name.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  book,  and  deserves  much  more 
attention  than  it  has  received.  It  is  a  manual  of  Greek 
theology  for  the  use  of  Stoic  boys.  It  is  marred  by  muny 
absurd  etymologies,  but  it  aliounds  in  beautiful  thoughts, 
worthy  of  the  teacher  of  Peisius.  Fabricius  (Bibl,  Qrcec., 
vol.  iii.  p.  554,  Harless)  gives  h  list  of  the  earlier  eilitions. 
In  this  century  it  has  been  only  once  eclited.  Frederic 
Osanu  edited  it  from  ihe  papers  of  Jean  Bapt.  Cusp. 
d'Ansse  de  Villoison,  Goiuugen,  1844.  Much  information 
in  regard  to  Cornutus  will  be  Hound  in  ^artki^Lila-aria 
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DitpuUUio,  Lejden,  1825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  ProUgomena 
to  Penius. 

CX)RNWALL,  the  most  westerly  county  in 
Plate  IX.  England,  is  also  that  which  extends  farthest  to 
the  south.  The  extreme  western  point  of  the  mainland  is 
the  Land's  End,  5°  4V  SV^  W.  lone. ;  the  extreme  south- 
em  point  is  the  Lizard  Head,  in  49*^57^  8C  N.  lat  It  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  east,  where 
it  joins  Devonshire.  The  River  Tamar  forms  the  general 
boundary  between  the  two  counties  from  its  source  in  the 
parish  of  Morwenstow.  At.  the  source  of  the  river  the 
boundary  turns  westward  to  the  sea,  cutting  off*  from  Corn- 
wall the  point  of  Hartland.  Cornwall  is  in  efi*ect  a  long 
promontory,  which  gradually  narrows  toward  the  Land's 
End,  and  has  one  deeply  projecting  spur  ending  in  the 
Lizard.  The  breadth  of  the  county  is  nowhere  very  great ; 
and  the  two  seas,  the  Euglish  and  the  British  channels,  are 
visible  at  once  from  several  parts  of  the  high  land  of  the 
interior.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county,  from  the 
Tamar  to  the  Land's  End,  is  80  miles.  It  coven  an  area, 
including  the  Scill^  Islands,  of  869,878  acres,  or  1359 
square  miles ;  contains  9  hundreds  (16  divisions),  216  par- 
ishes, 28  market  towns ;  and  in  1871  had  362,343  inhabit- 
ants (169,706  males,  192,637  females).  The  population  in 
1861  numbered  369,390  persons,  and  in  1851  it  was 
355,559,  showing  an  increase  between  1851  and  1871  of 
2  per  cent.  Cornwall  is  included  in  the  western  circuit. 
Originally  forming  part  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  it  was  in 
1876  diaioined  therefrom  and  erected  into  a  separate  bish- 
opric— that  of  Truro.  The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held 
at  Bodmin. 

Riven. — The  rivers  all  flow  towards  the  south,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Camel  and  the  Alan,  which,  uniting,  fall 
into  the  sea  at  Padstow.  Every  northern  coombe,  however, 
has  its  streamlet.  The  rivers  of  the  south  coast  are — the 
Tamar,  by  far  the  most  important;  the  Lynher,  which 
falls  into  it ;  the  Looe  and  the  Fowey  rivers,  falling  into 
creeks  at  those  places;  and  the  Fal,  on  which  stands 
Falmouth.  Except  the  Tamar  none  of  these  streams  are 
of  great  size  or  length  of  course. 

Qtohgy. — The  Carbonaceous  formations  of  North  Devon 
extend  into  the  north-western  angle  of  Cornwall,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Devonian 
or  grauwacke  series  of  rocks,  consisting  of  slates  and 
■hales,  which  occupy  much  of  South  Devon,  and  oocnr 
again  in  North  Devon  and  Somersetshire.  From  the 
I^vonians  four  large  patches  of  granite  project  at  intervals. 
The  Land's  End  district  forms  the  most  westerly  of  these 
granite  patches,  each  one  of  which  is  of  considerably  less 
area  than  the  granitic  region  of  Dartmoor,  east  and  north 
of  which  true  granite  does  not  occur  in  England  except  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  hiehest  point  of  the 
Dartmoor  granite  rises  to  2050  feet  The  highest  point  in 
Cornwall  is  Brown  Willy,  1368  feet  This  is  in  the  most 
easterly  patch  of  granite,  and  the  height  of  each  patch 
diminishes  westward  until  the  granite  of  the  Scilly  Isles, 
which  lie  beyond  the  Land's  End,  and  belong  to  the  same 
system,  reaches,  at  its  highest  to  no  more  than  140  feet 
A  laree  mass  of  serpentine  occupies  the  district  about  the 
Lizara  Head;  and  tlie  Devonian  rocks  are  traversed  by 
numerous  veins  and  outbreaks  of  trap  and  of  *'  el  vans," — 
Uie  name  locally  given  to  porphyries,  granitic  and  felspathic 
The  most  curious  pile  of  weathered  granite  is  the  Cheese- 
wring,  near  Liskeard.  Roche  Rocks  are  formed  by  pro- 
truding trap.  The  mineral  veins,  for  which  Cornwall  has 
BO  long  been  famous,  occur  in  both  the  Devonian  rocks  and 
the  g^nitic. 

Scenery, — The  distinctive  scenery  of  Cornwall  is  to  be 
observed  on  her  coast  line,  which  is  much  indented,  and 
consists  mostly  of  bold,  nigged,  and  fantastically  shaped 
rocks. 

Soil, — The  position  of  the  county  between  two  seas,  and 
the  character  of  its  geological  formations,  affect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  its  soil,  and  the  character  of  its  climate.  The  soil 
of  a  great  part  of  Cornwall  is  indifferent,  and  the  interior, 
where  the  ground  rises  to  its  greatest  height,  is  so  com- 
pletely exp^ed  to  the  sea-winds  that  sweep  across  it  from 
*  east  and  west,  that  it  remains  almost  without  cultivation. 
The  granite  district  west  of  Launceston  is  broken  and  pic- 
turesque, with  rough  tors  or  hills  and  boulders.  This  is  for 
the  most  part  a  region  of  furze  and  heather;  but  afler  pass- 
ing Bodmin,  the  true  Cornish  moorland  asserts  itself, — bare, 
desolate,  and  impracticable,  broken  and  dug  into  hillocks, 


sometimes  due  to  primeval  stream-works,  sometimet  lo 
more  modern  search  for  metals.  The  seventy  miles  from 
Launceston  to  Mount's  Bay  have  been  not  untrulv  called 
"  the  dreariest  strip  of  earth  traversed  by  any  English  high 
road."  There  is  hardly  more  cultivation  on  the  higher 
ground  west  of  Mount's  Bay,  or  in  the  "  Meneage,"  or 
*'  rocky  country,"  the  old  Cornish  name  of  the  promoDlorj 
which  ends  in  the  Lizaid.  Long  coombes  and  valleys, 
however,  descend  from  this  upper  moorland  towards  the 
coast  on  both  sides.  In  them  tne  soil  is  frequently  rich 
and  deep ;  there  are  good  arable  and  pasture  farms,  and  the 
natural  oak  wood  which  these  coombes  or  gullies  contain  hu 
been  well  cared  for  and  increased  by  modem  plantations. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  wealth  of  Cornwall  has  lain  not  so 
much  in  the  soil,  but  underground,  and  in  the  seas  which 
beat  against  her  coast.  Hence  tlie  favorite  Cornish  toast,— 
"  fish,  tin,  and  copper." 

The  dimaU  of  Cornwall  is  peculiar.  Snow  seldom  lies 
for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  the  winters  are  less  severe 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  sea-winds,  except 
in  a  few  sheltered  places,  prevent  timber-trees  from  attaining 
to  any  great  size,  but  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  lower  vegeta- 
tion, especially  in  the  Penzance  district,  is  almost  southern 
in  its  luxuriance.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Qulf  Stream,  which  passes  but  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Geraniums,  fuchsias,  myrtles,  hy- 
drangeas, and  camellias  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and 
flourish  through  the  winter  at  Penzance  and  round  Fal- 
mouth ;  and  in  the  Scilly  Isles  a  great  variety  pf  exotics 
may  be  seen  flourishing  in  the  o(>en  air.  Stone  fruit,  and 
even  apples  and  pears,  do  not  attain  the  same  full  flavor  as 
in  the  neighboring  county,  owing  to  the  want  of  drv  heat 
The  pinaster,  the  iHnua  austriacctf  Pinus  inaigtUSf  and  other 
firs  succeed  well  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  All 
native  plants  display  a  perfection  of  beauty  hardly  to  be 
seen  elsewhere,  and  the  furze,  including  the  double  blos- 
somed variety,  and  tlie  heaths,  among  which  Erica  vaacaiM 
and  eiliaris  are  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  cover  the  moorland 
and  the  cliff' summits  with  a  blaze  of  the  richest  color.  On 
the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy,  though  the  constant  west 
and  south-west  winds,  bringing  with  them  great  bodies  of 
cloud  from  the  Atlantic,  render  it  damp  and  showery. 

AgrieuUure  has  not  received  so  much  attention  here  as 
the  more  remunerative  although  more  speculative  puisuit 
of  mining.    Barley,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  ooni 
crops,  and  the  acreage  under  each  of  these  is  much  the 
same  in  amount;  while  of  green  crops  one-half  the  acreage 
is  occupied  by  turnips,  a  fifth  by  mangolds,  and  only  a 
tenth  by  potatoes.    Early  potato^  brocoli,  and  asparagus 
are  grown  extensively  around  Penzance,  where  the  climate 
is  verpr  equable,  and  these  products  are  sent  off*  in  lar^e 
quantities  to  the  London  market    The  stock  of  animals  is 
considerable,  and  has  recently  been  increased  to  some  ex-       i 
tent    The  cattle,  which  on  some  farms  are  used  for  plough-       y 
ing.  belong  mostly  to  the  Devon  breed.    The  following       j 
tables,  taken  from  the  agricultural  returns,  show  the  acre-       )^ 
age  of  crops  and  numbers  of  live  stock  in  the  years  1873 
and  1876  respectively : — 

Pereentact 
Acres  Grssi  under     of  «res 

under  corn    Oreen  crops.       rotation.  under 

crope.  cttltlTEtloB. 

1873  160,106  60,244  149,785  69 

1876  143,211  60,281  138,721  60^ 


Sheep. 

1878 

145,286 

408,173 

1876 

155,950 

437,440 

Pin. 
62^27 
62,206 


Horses. 
87,466 
30,613 


With  reference  to  the  division  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
"Owners  of  Land"  Return,  1873,  the  county  was  in  that 
year  divided  among  13,866  separate  proprietors,  holding  \ 
land  estimated  at  a  total  value  of  £1,235,167.  There  were  i 
8717  owners  of  less  than  1  acre,  and  the  largest  sefMrate  \ 
holding  amounted  to  25,910  acres.  Of  the  whole  proprietora  j 

62  per  cent  held  less  than  1  acre  of  land,  which  is  a  little 
under  the  proportion  of  small  proprietors  in  the  neighbor- 
ing county  of  Devon,  and  stiU  more  under  that  of  all  £ng 
land.  The  average  size  of  the  holdings  was  54  acres,  while 
that  of  all  England  was  84,  and  the  average  value  per  acre 
was  £1,  12s.  6ld.  as  against  £3,  the  average  of  the  whole 
country.  The  proprietors  who  in  1873  held  more  than 
10,000  acres  in  the  county  were  the  following. — Viscount 
Falmouth,  25,910;  Lord  Robartes  (Lanhydroek)i  22,234; 
Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescue  (Boconnoc),  17,208^.  U  Bassett 
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(Tehidj  Park),  16,969;  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  13,288; 
Duihy  of  Cornwall.  12,516;  C.  H.  T.  Hawkins  (Probus), 
12;119;  and  Lord  John  Thynne,  10,244. 

Ewnomie  Geology  and  Mines. — The  granite^  the  slate, 
and  the  serpentine  of  Ck>mwall  are  of  the  first  importance. 
The  mines  are  among  the  chief  features  of  the  countj. 
Granite  is  largely  quarried  in  various  districts,  especially  at 
Lazulian,  on  the  Liskeard  moors,  and  at  Pennmy  and  nas 
served  for  the  material  of  London  and  Waterloo  bridges, 
the  docks  of  Chatham,  and  ptany  great  public  works.    The 
granite  of  Cornwall  is  for  the  most  part  coarse-grained; 
but  in  this  respect  it  differs  considerably  in  different  places, 
and  the  coarse-crained  rock  is  often  traversed  by  veins  of 
finer  texture.   1*  rom  the  Delabole  quarries,  In  the  Devonian 
series,  near  Tintagel,  the  best  slate  in  the  kingdom  is  ex- 
tracted, and  is  largely  exported ;  120  tons  are  raised  on 
an  average  daily.    These  slates  were  in  j^reat  refute  in  the 
16(h  oenturjT  and  earlier.    Serpentine  is  quarried  in  the 
Lizard  district,  where  alone  it  is  found,  and,  besides  its  use 
as  a  decorative  stone,  it  is  exported  in  small  quantities  to 
Bristol  for  the  manu  facture  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  China- 
clay  is  prepared  artificially  from  decomposed  granite,  chiefly 
in  tlie  neighborhood  of  St.  Austell,  and  is  exported  to  an 
annual  amount  of  about  80,000  tons.    The  chief  mineral 
I>roduotion8  of  Cornwall,  considered  as  objects  of  trade,  are 
tin  and  copper,  the  former  being  found  nowhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom  except  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.    Both 
these  metals  occur  most  plentiful Iv  in  the  Devonian  series, 
but  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighborhood  of  granite,  or  of 
its  modification,  el  van.    The  veins  of  ore  are  arranged  in 
groups  as  follows:— 1.  That  of  St.  Austell,  chiefly  stan- 
niferous ;  2.  Sl  Agnes,  chiefly  stanniferous ;  3.  Gwennap, 
fiedruth,  and  Camborne,  chieflv  cupriferous;  4.  Breage. 
Marazion,  and  Gwinear,  of  mixed  diaracter ;  5.  St.  Just  ana 
St  Ives,  mainly  stanniferous.  Besides  tin  and  copper,  anti- 
mony ores  are  found  where  the  Devonian  rocks  are  much 
traversed  bv  traps,  as  at  Endeliyon.  Port  Isaac,  and  St. 
Germans.     Manganese  is  also  founa  under  similar  con- 
ditions.    Some  lead  occura,  and  some  small  mines  are 
worked,  but  with  no  rreat  results;  and  iron,  in  lodes,  as 
brown  haematite,  has  been  worked  extensively  near  Lost- 
withiel  and  elsewhere.     Metals  occur  in  the  lines  of  fault 
and  fissure,  which  extend  through  the  different  geological 
formations  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.     In  Devon  and  in 
East  Cornwall  these  lines  run  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  are 
crossed  by  othera  running  E.  and  W.     In  West  Cornwall 
the  lines  are  more  bent,  and  the  main  fissures  take  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  general  range  of  land. 
Metallic  fissures  are  locally  termed  lodes.    Ores  aro  not 
disseminated  through  all  parts  of  the  fissures  in  which  they 
are  found,  but  are  gathered  in  patches  known  as  **  bunches 
of  ore,"  the  intervening  portions  containing  strings  and 
specks  of  metal,  but  in  Quantities  too  small  to  be  profitably 
worked.   It  should  be  ooserved  that  in  all  locles  or  fissures, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  their  produce,  the  parts 
most  highly  inclined  are  always  the  most  productive.    Tin 
occura   not  only  in  lodes  but  in  streams  of  stones  and 
minute  grains,  carried  from  the  head  of  the  lo<le,  where  it 
neared  the  surface,  apparently  by  some  great  force  of  water, 
which  must  have  rushed  from  N.  to  S.,  since  the  great 
streams  of  tin  are  in  all  instances  carried  toward  the  S. 
ooast.     Stream  tin  is  found  immediately  on  the  hard  rocky 
surface  of  the  country,  and  is  covered  by  numerous  tertiary 
deposits,  which  indicate  that  much  of  the  coast  line  has 
been  depressed  and  again  raised,  since  the  first  deposit  of 
the  tin  stones.    Oxide  of  tin  also  generally  occura  in  the 
"gossan,"  or  ochreous  substance  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  a  good  copper  lode.    The  native  oro  from  the  mine 
or  the  stream-work  is  known  as  black  tin.    White  tin  is 
the  metal  after  smelting.    In  the  stream-works  tin  pebbles 
are  sometimes  found  of  10  or  12  lb  weight,  and  great  masses 
of  rock  richly  impregnated  with  metal  have  occurred  weigh- 
ing more  than  200  &.    But  the  small  or  grain  tin,  as  it  is 
called,  18  of  better  quality. 

Tin  occura  in  both  granite  and  slate;  copper  for  the 
most  part  in  granite.  The  most  important  Cornish  copper 
ore  is  the  sniphuret,  commonly  known  as  grey  ore  by  the 
Bsinere ;  but  copper  pyrites,  or  the  bisulphuret  of  copper, 
oocnra  far  more  frequently  in  both  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
The  tin  of  Cornwall  has  been  known  and  worked  from  a 
p^od  long  before  the  dawn  of  certain  history.  Copper, 
which  lies  deeper  in  the  earth,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
'Mreamed''  for,  was  almoet  unnoticed  in  the  coon^  until 


the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  little  attention  was  paid 
to  it  until  the  last  yean  of  the  17th.  No  mine  seems  to 
have  been  worked  exclusivelv  for  copper  before  the  vear 
1700;  and  up  to  that  time  the  casual  produce  had  been 
bought  by  Bristol  merchants,  to  their  great  gain,  at  the 
rate  of  from  £2  lOs.  to  £4  per  ton.  In  1718  a  Mr.  Coster 
gave  a  g^at  impulse  to  the  trade  by  draining  some  of  the 
deeper  mines,  and  instructing  the  men  in  an  improved 
method  of  dressing  the  ore.  From  that  period  the  present 
trade  in  Cornish  copper  may  be  said  to  date  its  rise,  the 
annual  produce,  with  occasional  exceptions,  having  until 
recent  times  progressively  increased.  In  1851  the  mines  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  together  were  estimated  to  furnish  one- 
third  of  the  copper  raised  throughout  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles  (De  la  Beche).  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  clear  profits  from  fourteen  of  the  most  productive 
mines  in  Cornwall  (both  tin  and  copper),  during  the  pres- 
ent centurv,  have  reached  to  £2,756,640,  the  value  of  the 
entire  proouce  having  been  £13,158,203.  From  this  gross 
sura  the  expenses  of  labor,  materials,  working  costs,  and 
"dues"  or  royalties  have  to  be  deducted.  The  number  of 
yeare  during  which  these  fourteen  mines  have  been  worked 
varies  from  5  to  66. 

The  underground  wealth  of  Cornwall  is,  however,  not 
only  diminishing  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  the  process 
of  raising  it  is  becoming  too  expensive  to  be  continued. 
No  copper  lodes  of  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
of  late  yearn,  while  the  surface  or  stream  tin  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Almost  all  the  Cornish  tin  is  now  raised  from 
deep  mines  at  heavv  expense,  and  has  to  cbmpete  with  the 
vast  supplies  which  arrive  from  foreigpa  countries.  The 
Cornish  minere  are  an  intelligent  and  independent  body  of 
men.  They  are  in  request  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
mining  operations  are  conducted;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
assertra  tnat  the  solution  of  every  intricate  problem  in 
mining  geology  is  generally  assigned  to  a  Cornish  ag^t^. 
and  every  task  requiring  skill,  resource,  and  courage  in- 
trusted to  a  Cornish  miner.  About  28,0<)0  persons  used  to 
be  employed  in  the  mines,  but  emigration  to  more  remu- 
nerative fields  abroad  has  recently  reduced  that  number 
most  materially.  For  many  centuries  a  tax  on  the  tin, 
after  smelting,  was  paid  to  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Corn- 
wall. The  smelted  olocks  were  carried  to  certain  towns 
to  be  coined, — that  is,  stamped  with  the  duchy  seal  before 
they  could  be  sold.  By  an  Act  of  1838  the  dues  payable 
on  the  coinage  of  tin  were  abolished,  and  a  compensatioD 
was  awarded  to  the  duchy  instead  of  them. 

Stannary  Courts, — By  ancient  charters,  the  tinnen  of 
Cornwall  were  exempt  from  all  other  jurisdiction  than  that ' 
of  the  stannary  courts,  except  in  cases  affecting  land,  life, 
and  limb.  The  earliest  charter  is  that  of  Edmund  earl 
of  Cornwall,  but  the  freedom  then  assured  was  rather  con- 
firmed than  given  for  the  firat  time;  and  it  is  probable 
tliat  the  customs  of  the  stannary  courts  are  of  high  an- 
tiquity. Twenty-four  stannatora  were  returned  for  the 
whole  of  Cornwall.  Their  meeting  was  termed  a  parlia- 
ment, and  when  they  assembled  they  chose  a  speaker.  In 
earlier  times,  the  combined  tinnera  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
assembled  on  Kingston  Down,  a  tract  of  highland  on  the 
Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar.  After  the  charter  of  Elarl  Ed- 
mund, the  Cornish  stannatora  met  (apparently)  at  Truro ; 
those  of  Devonshire  at  Crocken  Tor  on  Dartmoor.  An 
officer  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Cornwall  or  the 
Crown,  who  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  tlie 
parliaments  were  assembled  by  him  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  revise  old  or  to  enact  new  laws.  The  last  Cornish 
stannary  parliament  was  held  at  Truro  in  1752.  For  a 
long  series  of  yean  little  or  no  business  was  transacted  in 
the  stannary  courts ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  court  of  pe- 
culiar jurisdiction,  embracing  mines  and  mining  transac- 
tions of  every  description  within  the  county  of  Cornwall 
having  become  more  and  more  apparent,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  subject,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  afterwards  (1836)  passed,  suppressing  the  law  courta 
of  the  stewards  of  the  different  stannaries,  and  giving  to 
the  vice-warden  their  jurisdiction,  besides  confirming  and 
enlarging  the  ancient  equity  iurisdiction  of  that  office. 
Several  statutes  have  since  been  passed  defining  and 
amending  the  stannary  laws.  From  tlie  iudgments  of  the 
vice- warden  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Lord  Warden,  and  from 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  The  court,  thus 
renewed,  has  greatly  benefited  the  mining  interests  of 
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Fisheries.-^ The  fisberies  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  the 
most  important  on  the  south-weRt  coasts.  Tiie  pilchard  is 
in  great  measure  confined  to  Cornwall,  living  habitually  in 
deep  wa^er  not  iar  west  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  visiting  the 
coast  in  great  slioals, — one  of  wliich  is  described  as  having 
extended  from  Mevagissey  to  the  Land's  En<]»  a  disUnce, 
including  the  windings  of  the  coast,  of  nearly  100  miles. 
In  summer  and  autumn  pilchards  are  caught  by  drift  nets; 
later  in  the  year  they  are  taken  off  the  northern  coast  by 
deine  nets.  Fort^  thousand  hogsheads,  or  120  million  fisli, 
have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  requiring 
20,000  tons  of  salt  to  cure  them.  The  northern  shoals 
are  by  far  the  largest.  Twelve  millions  have  been  taken  in 
a  single  day ;  and  the  sight  of  this  great  army  of  fish  paMning 
the  LaiKi's  End,  and  pursued  by  hordes  of  dog-fish,  hake, 
•nd  cod,  besides  vast  flocks  of  sea-birds,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  that  can  be  imagined.  The  fishery  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  10,000  persons,  and  a  capital  of  nearly 
£300,000  is  engaged  in  it.  The  hendouartcrs  of  the  fish- 
cry  are  Mount's  Bay  and  SL  Ives,  but  boats  are  employed 
all  along  the  coast.  When  brought  to  shore  the  pilchards 
are  carried  to  the  eel  lars  to  be  cured.  They  are  then  packed 
in  hogsheads,  each  containing  about  2400  fish.  These  casks 
are  lai^ly  exported  to  Naples  and  other  Italian  porta — 
whence  tiie  fisherman's  toast,  "  Long  life  to  the  Pope,  and 
death  to  thousands."  Besides  pilchardi^  mackerel  are  taken 
in  great  numbers  on  the  southern  coast  Conger  eels  of 
great  size,  weighing  from  60  to  120  lb,  are  found  near  the 
shores,  and  among  other  fisli  taken  should  be  mentioned 
mullet  and  John  Dory,  Becently  a  brisk  trade  in  "  sar« 
dines"  has  been  established — young  pilchards  taking  the 
place  of  the  zeal  Mediterranean  fish. 

History. — Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  are  referred  to  under  the  general  name  of 
Cassiterides,  or  the  "  Tin  Inlands,"  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  any  authentic  historical  knowledge  of  either  county 
until  after  the  Boman  conquest  of  Britain.  It  remains  un< 
certain  whether  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  traders  actually 
fisited  Corn  wall,  or  whether  they  obtained  their  supplies  oi 
tin  through  Gaul.  But  we  know  that  the  tin  of  the  district 
was  largely  exported  from  a  rery  early  period,  and  that 
the  mines  ware  still  worked  under  the  Romans.  Cornwall 
formed  part  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Damnonia,  which 
long  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Saxons  westward,  and 
remained  almost  unbroken  in  power  until  tlie  reign  of 
Ine  of  Wessex  (688-726).  From  that  time  the  bordcn 
of  the  British  Kingdom  gradually  narrowed,  until,  about 
the  year  926,  Athelstane  drove  the  Britons  from  Exeter, 
and  fixed  the  Tamar  as  the  limit  between  tliem  and  i\\e 
Saxons  of  Devon.  At  this  period,  and  perhajis  for  some 
time  after,  the  Britons  of  West  Wales  (the  name  given  by 
the  Saxona  to  the  old  Damnonian  kingdom)  retained  their 
line  of  chiefs,  though  under  some  kind  of  subjection  to  the 
kings  of  Wessex.  The  British  bishop,  Conan,  submitted 
to  archbishop  Wulfhelm  of  Canterbury  after  Athelstane's 
conquest,  and  was  reappointed  by  him  in  936.  The  Cornish 
see  waa  afterwards  merged  in  that  of  Crediton,  and  in  1050 
the  place  of  the  united  sees  was  transferred  to  Exeter, 
where  it  remained  till  1876.  But  Cornwall,  although  the 
mass  of  the  people  remained  Celtic,  speedily  received  Saxon 
masters,  and  in  the  Domesday  Survey  the  recorded  names 
of  the  owners  of  land  in  t)>e  clays  of  the  Confessor  are  all 
Saxon.  The  conqueror  bestowed  nearly  the  whole  county 
on  his  half-brother,  Robert  of  Mortam,  and  thus  arose 
what  Mr.  Freeman  styles  "that  great  earldom  and  ducliy 
of  Cornwall  which  was  deemed  too  powerful  to  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  men  closely  nkin  to  the  royal 
house,  and  the  remains  of  which  have  for  ages  formed  the 
apanage  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown."  Of  ilie  earls, 
the  most  important  were  the  brother  of  Henry  III.,  Rich- 
ard, king  of  the  Romans,  and  his  son  Fdnuind.  In  1330 
the  earldom  was  raised  to  a  duchy  by  Edward  III.  in 
Iftvor  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  and  of  his  heirs,  eldest 
•ons  of  the  kings  of  England.  Since  that  time  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  always  been  duke  of  Cornwall.  When  there 
is  no  Prince  of  Wales  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  are  ap- 
propriated bv  the  Crown.  When  the  duchy  was  first 
created  by  fMward  III.,  the  lands  belonging  to  and  de- 
pendent on  it  included  not  only  the  great  open  moors  of 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor  forest  in  Devonshire,  but  9  parks, 
63  manors,  10  castles,  13  boroughs  and  towns,  und  9  hun*> 
dzeds.  Considerable  changes  and  reductions  h'^ve,  how- 
ever, been  since  made,  and  the  income  of  the  duchy  is  at 


prenent  derived  from  lands  in  Somerset  and  Devon  as  weD 
as  in  Cornwall  itself.  The  history  of  the  duchy  is  virtuallt 
that  of  Cornwall.  There  has  been  little  to  connect  i(  with 
the  general  history  of  the  country  except  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  Cornwall  was  for  tlie  most  part  royalist,  and 
some  sharp  fighting  took  place  within  its  bounds.  Be* 
sides  much  skirmishing,  there  were  two  important  battle^ 
that  of  Braddock  Down  (Jan.  19,  1642-3),  and  that  of 
Stratton  (May  15,  1643),  both  gained  for  tiie  king. 

Anli^Ui^, — No  part  of  England  is  so  rich  as  Cornwall 
in  antiquities  of  tlie  primeval  period.  The^e  chiefly 
abound  in  the  district  between  Penzance  and  the  Land's 
End,  but  they  occur  in  all  tlie  wilder  parta  of  the  countrv. 
They  may  be  classed  as  follows:  (1.)  Oromleclis.  These  in 
the  west  of  Cornwall  are  called  ''quoits,"  with  a  reference 
to  their  l»road  and  fiat  covering  stones.  The  largest  sod 
most  important  are  those  known  as  Lanyon,  Caerwynen. 
Mulfra,  Chftn,  and  Zennor  quoits,  all  in  the  Land's  End 
district.  Of  these,  Ch<in  is  the  only  one  which  has  not 
been  thrown  down.  Zennor  is  said  to  be  the  largest  i«  the 
British  Isles,  while  Lanyoo,  when  ^rfect,  waa  of  sufficient 
height  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  rtde  under.  Of  those  ia 
the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  Trethevy^ near  Liskeanl, and 
Pawton,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Breock,  nre  the  finest,  and 
liave  remained,  intact^  (2.)  Rude  uninscribed  moioUiki 
are  common  to  all  parts  of  Cornwall.  Those  at  Bcdeit,  io 
the  parish  of  Buryan,  are  the  most  important  (30  Ordm, 
none  of  which  are  of  greot  dimensions^  The  principal  are 
the  Ilurlers,  nearLiskeard  ;  tlie  Boskednan,  Boscawen-iUi, 
and  Tregeseal  circles;  and  that  called  the  Dawns-fto,  or 
Merry  Maidens.  All  of  these,  except  tlie  Hurl  era,  are  in 
tlie  Land's  End  district.  The  other  circles  that  may  b« 
mentioned  are  the  ''Trippet  Stones,"  in  tike  parish  of 
Blisland,  and  one  at  Duloe.  (4.)  Long  alignment*  or 
avenuM  of  stones,  resen>bling  those  on  Dartmoor,  but  not 
so  perfect,  are  to  be  found  on  tl^e  moors  near  Boughtor  and 
Brown  W^illy.  A  very  remarkable  mon  undent  of  thU  kind 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Col  umli,  called  the^'Kine 
Maidens."  It  consists  of  nine  rude  pillars  placed  in  a 
line,  while  near  them  is  a  single  stone  Known  as  the  "Old 
Man."  (5.)  Hut  dvnUinffs.  Of  Hi&ie  tliere  are  at  least  two 
kinds,  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  resembliw 
the  beehive  structures  and  enclosures  of  Dartmoor,  and 
those  in  the  west  comprising  ^  hut-clusters^"  baviog  a 
central  court,  and  a  surrounding  wall  often  of  considerable 
height  and  thickness.  The  beenive  masonry  is  also  found 
in  connection  with  these  latter,  as  are  also  (6.)  Qaxif  or 
subterranean  structures,  resembling  Ohom  of  Scotland  aod 
Ireland,  (7.)  Cliff  eouiUs  are  a  cTiaracteristio  feature  of 
the  Comisli  coast,  the  chief  being  the  '*  Little  Dinaa," 
near  Falmouth,  Trevelgue,  near  St.  Columb,  and  Treryn, 
M6n,  Eenedjack,  Bosigran,  and  others  in  the  west.  These 
are  all  fortified  against  the  land  side.  (8.)  HiU  easUe^  or 
camps,  are  very  numerous.  Castle-an-Dinas,  near  St. 
Columb,  is  the  best  example  of  the  earthwork  camp,  and 
Chdn  Castle,  near  Penzance,  of  the  stone. 

Of  early  and  mediaeval  antiquities  the  most  noticeahle 
are  crosses,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  of  vartoos 
dates,  from  the  6th  to  the  16th  century,  many  resembling 
the  early  crosses  of  Wales ;  inscribed  sepulchral  stones  of 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  of  which  the  "  m6n  sciTfia,"  in 
Madron  is  a  good  example;  and  oratories  of  the  early 
Irish  type.    St.  Pyrans  is  the  most  important  of  tliese. 

The  Cornisli  cliurches  for  the  moat  part  belong  to  tht 
Perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  and  are  generally  low 
in  the  body,  but  with  high  and  plain  grui>ite  lowers.  Tlie 
rich  tower  of  Probus,  however,  is  an  exception,  *<  well  ai 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  Launoeston,  the  ex- 
terior of  which  is  covered  with  sculpture.  Within,  the 
chief  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  chancel  arch.  The  cas- 
tles of  Launcestnn,  Trematon,  and  Restormel  seem  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  mounds  which  occur  in 
the  first  two  are  no  doubt  much  earlier,— -possibly  marking 
British  strongholds.  Tintagel  haabiit  a  few  aliapeleff*  walla 
Of  later  castli^  there  is  Pendennis  (bvilt  temp.  Hesrr 
VIII.) ;  St.  Michael's  Mount,  although  castellated  at  an 
early  period,  has  nothing  naore ancient  tlian  the  loth  centuiy* 

Langiiage. — The  old  Cornish  language  stirvives  in  a  few 
words  still  in  use  in  the  fishing  and  mining  commuoitiec^ 
as  well  as  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  bat  the  M 
persons  who  spoke  it  died  toward  the  end  fo  the  18th  oen* 
turv.  It  belonged  to  the  Cymric  division  of  Celtic  ia 
which  Welsh  and  AroKiirican  arei  alsft^mc^ifi^  Htf 
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aoM  important  relics  of  the  language  kiiown  to  exist  are 
three  dramaii  or  miracle  plays,  edited  and  translated  by 
Edffia  Norrifl,  Oxford,  1859.  A  sketch  of  Cornish  gram- 
mar  10  added,  and  a  Curnish  vocabulary  from  a  MS.  of  the 
13th  century  (CoUon  MSS.  Vespaflian  A.  14,  p.  7a).  The 
bent  dictionary  of  the  languige  (indeed  the  only  one)  is 
Williams's  Learieon  OommrBrikmniewinj  London,  1865. 
8ome  Talyable  reuarks  on  this  ancient  language  will  be 
found  in  Max  Muller's  OWps,  vol.  iii.  See  also  CELTIC 
LlTEBATUHEi  voL  V.  pp.  259,  281. 

RiriiameTUary  JSi^eaentation,— The  duchy  returns  13 
aiembers  to  Parliauent^  4  lor  the  county  (2  from  the  east 
divitiion  and  2  from  the  irert  division)  and  9  from  th^  fo(- 
k)wiBg  boroughs :— Truro,  2  (pop.  11,049) ;  Penrvn  (pop. 
3679)  and  Falmouth  (pop.  5294),  2;  St.  Ivefi,'l  (pop. 
6965);  Jjiskeard,  1  (pop.  4700) ;  Bodmin,  tiie  assize  town, 
1  (pop.  4672) ;  Helston,  1  (pop.  S7t)7) ;  and  Luimceston, 
1  (pop.  2935).  The  only  unrepresentt^d  town  of  import- 
aooe  is  Penxance,  which  lias  a  population  of  10,414. 

QtiUkmaH*9  &a£i.*-^The  principal  houms  to  be  noticed 
uk  Cornwall  are  Mount  Edgecumbe  (earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
eumbe),  originally  Todor  of  i^neen  Mary's  time,  but  mudi 
altered ;  tlie  grounds  and  garaens  are,  however,  more  im- 
puitant  than  the  house;  Coteie,  on  the  Tamar  (dow- 
ager coimtecs  of  Mount  Edgecumbe),— a  most  striking 
piaoe,  the  house  Tudor,  temp.  Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth, 
aad  Uttie  changed;  it  contains  the  ancient  furniture; 
Antony,  tlie  seat  of  the  Oirews ;  Pentillie  (A.  Coryton, 
Esq.) ;  Port  Eliot  (earl  of  St.  Germans) ;  Trelawne  (Sir 
John  Trelawny);  Menabilly  (Jonathan  Bashleigh,  Esq.); 
Boconnoc  (Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescne),  where  are  the  finest 
woods  in  the  county ;  Lanhydrock  (Lord  Robartes),  built 
between  1636-1651,  and  containing  a  very  picturesque 
gaUery,  with  richly  moulded  roof;  (jrlynn  (Lord  Vivian) ; 
Pencarrow  (dowager  lady  Moles  worth) ;  Heligan  (John 
Tremayne,  Esq.);  Carclew  (Col.  Treraayne),  where  the 
cardens  are  fine  and  interesting;  Tregothnan  (Viscount 
Fidmouth);  Clowenoe  (Rev.  A.  H.  M,  St.  Aubyn) ;  and 
St.  Michaers  Mount  (Sir  Joiin  Su  Aubyn),  from  its  site 
one  of  the  moet  remarkable  places  itt  Great  Britain. 

Bibliography, — Besides  the  works  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  the  following  are  importaiai  :^-Btbii'othtca  Cor- 
««6ieR9i>,  a  catalogue  of  the  writinj^s,  both  MS.  and  printed,  of 
Comiskmen,  aad  of  works  relating  to  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
by  ».  C.  Bease  and  W.  P.  Conrtaey,  London,  1S74;  A  Olotaartj 
^  Ocmith  Aicm««,  by  the  Re^.  J.  BanniMer,  Truro,  1871 ;  Rt- 

rf  «fi  aft«  ^oUgf  of  Cfonmallf  Devon,  «M«l  Wett  Somerntt,  by 
T.  de  la  Beche,  Loadon,  1839  (this  repoK  contains  the  most 
oomplete  general  view  of  the  geology  of  Cornwall;  yaluable 
papers  on  the  sal^eot  are  soattered  through  the  TfauBacHotu  of 
tke  Oeol.  jSvo.,  and  the  JoumaU  and  RtporU  of  the  lioval  In- 
wtitution  of  C^rnuHillj  established  in  1818);  A  handbook  to  the 
Mineralogy  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  by  J.  H.  Collins,  Truro, 
1871;  Comitk  i*a?(nn,  by  J.  Couch,  Truro,  n.  d. ;  Annual  Re- 
pott$  of  th*  Royal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Cornwall,  established 
1833.  Of  county  histories  the  earliest  is  Carew's  Survey  of 
Comwally  first  pubtished  in  1602.  The  collections  of  Hals  and 
Tonkin  were  partly  printed  by  Davies  Gilbert  in  1838,  with 
additions  of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  The  Parochial  Hist,  of 
Cornwall.  Lyson's  Cormoallf  1814,  remains  the  most  useful 
lund  moat  accurate  history  of  the  county.  The  Parochial  and 
Family  Hiatory  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  by  Sir  John 
Maclean,  London,  1873,  Ac,  (published  in  parts)  is  exhaustive 
for  that  division.  The  folk  lore  of  Cornwall  is  well  illustrated 
In  Popular  Romance*  and  Drolls  of  the  West  of  England,  by 
R.  Hunt,  London,  1865;  and  in  Trnditiona  and  Hearthside 
Siorioa  o/  Went  Cornwall,  by  W.  Bottrell,  Penzance,  1870-3. 
Morray'a  Handbook  for  Cornwall  and  Devon,  8th  ed.,  1872,  is 
also  a  work  well  worth  consultation.  On  the  antiquiiies  of  the 
eounty  the  following  authorities  are  important: — Dr.  \V.  Bor- 
laee's  Autiquitiee  of  Cornwall,  1754  and  1769 ;  W.  C.  Burlo^^o's 
Jfsmia  Comubiae,  1872,  and  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  the 
Archseol.  Journ,,  vol.  xxz.,  on  "  Vestiges  of  Early  Institutions  in 
Cornwall;*'  Blight's  ^l>icten<  Crmnte  of  Cornwall,  1868;  iladda 
and  Stubbs*  CounciUi,  voL  i.;  Blight's  Churche*  of  Weet  Corn- 
wall, 1865.  (R.  J.  K.) 

CORNWALL,  Barry.    See  Pbocter. 

COKNWALLiS,  Charles,  Second  Earl  and  First 
Marquis  (1738-1805),  was  the  eldest  soa  of  Charles,  the 
dnit  earl  Comwallb.  Having  been  educated  at  Eton 
aoU  Sl  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  army. 
For  some  time  he  was  i&ember  of  Parliament  for  £ye ;  in 
1761  he  served  a  campaign  in  Germany,  and  was  gazetted 
to  a  Heutenaat-colonelcy  in  the  12th  Foot  In  1762  he 
■•ooeeded  to  the  earldom  and  estates  of  his  iather;  in 


1765  he  was  made  aide-'de^camp  to  the  king  and  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber;  In  1766  he  obtained  a  colonelcy  in 
the  33d  Foot ;  and  in  1770  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Tower.  In  public  life,  he  was  distinguished  by  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  inflexible  integrity;  he  voted 
without  regard  to  party,  and  opposed  the  ministerial  action 
against  Wiikes  and  in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies. 
But  when  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment  across  the  Atlantic,  and  served  not 
without  success  as  major-general.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  British  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  rotiteil  Gates  at  Camden.  In  1781 
he  defeated  Greene  at  Guilford,^and  made  a  destructive 
raid  into  Virginia;  and  in  1781  he  was  besieged  at  York 
Town  by  French  and  American  armies  and  a  French  fleet, 
and  was  forced  to  capitulate.  With-  him  fell  the  English 
cause  in  the  United  States.  He  not  only  escaped  censure, 
however,  but  in  1786  received  a  vacant  garter,  and  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  India  and  commander-in- 
chief  in  Bengal.  As  an  administrator  he  projected  many 
reforms,  but  he  was  interrupted  in  his  work  by  the  advance 
of  Tippoo  Sahib.  In  1791  he  assumed  in  person  the  con- 
duct of  the  wtir  and  captured  Bangalore:  and  in  1792  he 
laid  siege  to  Seringapatam,  and  conduaed  a  treaty  with 
Tippoo  Sahib,  which  stripped  the  latter  of  half  his  realm, 
and  placed  his  two  sons  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  For  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the  Land 
Revenue  under  his  administration,  see  Bekoal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  492.  He  returned  to  England  in  1793,  received  a  mar- 
quisate  and  a  seat  in  the  rrivy  Council,  and  was  made 
master-general  of  the  ordnance  with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
Five  years  afterwards  (^Ist  June,  1798)  he  was  appointed 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  and  the  real  with  whicli  he 
strove  to  pacify  the  country  gained  him  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Orangemen.  On 
17th  July  a  general  amnestv  was  proclaimed,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  Frencn  army  under  Humbert  was 
surrounded  and  forced  to  surrender.  In  1801  Comwallis 
was  replaced  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  soon  after  he  was 
appointed  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
(1802).  In  1805  he  was  again  sent  to  India  as  governor- 
general.  He  was  in  ill  health  when  he  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  while  hastening  up  the  country  to  assume  com- 
mand of  tira  troops,  he  died  at  Ghazepore,  in  the  province 
of  Benttr,:i5,  October  5, 1805. 

CORO,  or  Santa-ASa  bb  Coro,  a  maritime  town  of 
Venezuela,  South  America,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
Falcon,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  at  the  inner  angle  of 
a  peninsula,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  from  the 
Caribbean  St^a,  155  miles  W.N.W.  of  Valencia.  It  is  ill 
bailt,  the  stieeta  are  un paved,  and  there  are  no  public 
buildings  of  consequence  except  two  churches.  Tlie  cli- 
mate is  hot  but  not  unliealthy.  Tlie  water^upply  is 
brought  by  mules  from  springs  at  some  distance  from  the 
town.  About  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  is  the  port, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  Rio  Coro.  The  export  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  in  mules,  goats,  hides,  clieese,  pot- 
tery-ware, indigo,  and  cochineal,  is  considerably  less  than 
formerly.  Coro  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America.  It  was 
founded  on  the  26th  July,  1527  (St.  Ann's  day),  bv  Juan 
de  Anipu6{,  who  named  it  Santa  Ana  de  Coriana  aAer  the 
Indian  tribe  inhabiting  the  spot.  It  came  also  to  be  known 
as  Venezuela  (or  Little  Venice),  which  was  the  name  given 
originally  to  an  Indian  village  founded  on  piles  in  the 
water  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Maracaioo.  In  1578 
Caracas  was  made  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try instead  of  Cx)ro,  and  in  1583  the  bishopric  of  Coro, 
founded  in  1536,  was  transferred  thither.  In  1815  Coro 
was  made  the  chief  town  of  a  province.  It  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Venezuelan  war  of  independence-  Popula- 
tion about  7000. 

COROMANDEL  COAST,  the  eastern  seaboard  of  In- 
dia between  Cape  Calimere,  in  10°  17'  N.  lat.  and  79® 
56'^  £.  long.,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Kistnali  or  Krishnah. 
The  shore,  which  is  aliallow,  is  without  a  single  good  nat- 
ural harbor,  and  is  at  ail  times  beaten  by  a  heavy  sea. 
Communication  with  ships  can  be  efTl>cled  only  by  cata- 
marans and  flat^bottomed  surf-boats.  The  north-east  mon- 
soou,  which  lasts  from  October  till  April,  is  exceedingly 
violent  for  three  months  after  its  commencement.  From 
April  till  October  hut  southerly  winds  blow  by  dav;  at  night 
the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes.    The  prinapal  places 


1  But  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  pursued  by  Gre«oe,  he  fled  to  Wilmington.— Am.  Bo. 
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freauented  by  shippiDg  are  Palicat,  Madras,  Sadras,  Pon- 
dicherri,  Guddalor,  Tran^uebar,  Nagore,  and  Nagapatnam. 
The  name  Coromandel  is  said  to  be  derived  fVom  Cholar 
mandaly  the  mandal  or  region  of  the  ancient  dynastj  of 
the  Chola. 

CORONA,  in  astronomy,  the  name  given  to  the 
phenomenon  seen  round  the  sun  during  a  total  eclipse. 
This  phenomenon  is  doubtless  a  complex  one,  and  com- 
prises effects  due  (1)  to  the  sun's  surroundings  or  the  va- 
rious layers  of  its  atmosphere,  (2)  to  the  sunlight  felling 
on  something  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  (3)  to  certain 
physiological  effects  in  the  eye.  These  effects  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  heading  Sun.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  solar  part  of  the  phenomenon  comprises  the 
chromosplieref  the  layer  of  brightly  incandescent  hydrogen, 
with  otlier  included  metallic  vapors,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately over  that  interior  part  of  the  sun  which  we  ordi- 
narily see ;  the  promineneea  or  red  flames^  which  are  local 
uprisings  of  the  chromosphere ;  and  outside  all,  the  coronal 
clmomherey  which  consists,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  of  hydro- 
gen less  brightly  incandescent  than  that  in  the  chromo- 
sphere, and  of  an  unknown  substance,  the  vapor  density 
of  which  appears  to  be  less  than  that  of  hydrogen. 

CORONATION,  literally  a  crowning,  a  placing  of  a 
crown  on  the  head.  The  word  is  restricted,  in  use,  to  the 
ceremonv  or  solemnity  of  placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
an  actual  or  future  king  or  emperor  to  signify  his  accession 
or  his  formal  recognition  as  actual  or  future  sovereign. 
The  custom  of  marking  the  commencement  of  a  king's 
reign  bv  some  special  rite  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The 
Jewinh  Icings,  like  the  Jewish  high  priests,  were  anointed ; 
but,  as  the  crown  was  among  the  insignia  of  their  new 
royalty,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  also  crowned,  and  in 
flome  cases  certain  that  they  were. .  We  read,  for  example, 
of  the  crowning  as  well  as  of  the  anointing  of  King  Joiish 
(2  Kings  xi.  12),  and  when  David,  or  rather  Joab,  had 
subdued  Rabbah,  the  crown  which  the  king  of  Rabbah 
had  worn  was  taken  from  him,  and  placed  upon  David's 
head.  We  find  among  the  nations  of  mo<lern  Europe  a 
tolerably  exact  counterpart  of  all  these  observances.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  the  tribal 
cliiefs  or  kings  among  whom  the  Roman  territory  was 
divided  appear  generally  to  have  been  crowned  on  their 
accession  or  election  to  office.  This  was  customary,  we 
know,  among  the  Franks,  the  Lombards,  and  the  fiurgun- 
dians,  as  it  was  also  among  our  own  Saxon  ancestors.  The 
revival  of  the  empire  by  Charlemagne  was  marked  by  his 
solemn  coronation  at  Rome  by  the  Roman  Pontiff.  His 
successors  in  the  empire  for  more  than  three  hundred  years 
were,  without  exception,  inaugurated  in  the  same  way. 
The  rule  was  followed,  though  not  invariably,  for  some 
time  afterwards,  most  of  the  emperors  up  to  the  time  of 
Frederick  III.  (1440)  being  crowned,  as  Charlemagne  had 
been,  at  Rome.  On  the  day  before  the  coronation,  the 
Roman  elders  met  the  emperor-elect  at  the  gate  of  their 
city,  had  their  charters  confirmed  by  him,  and  received  an 
oath  from  him  that  he  would  preserve  their  good  customs. 
On  the  next  day  the  emperor  went  to  Saint  Peter's,  and 
was  there  met  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  and  was  sol- 
emnly blessed  and  crowned.  From  Frederick  III.  down- 
wards, this  custom,  always  distasteful  to  the  Roman  people, 
wholly  ceased  to  be  observed.  Charles  V.  received  the 
imperial  crown  at  the  Pope's  hands,  not  at  Rome  but  at 
Bologna,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  Lombard  or  Italian 
crown.  There  were,  besides  the  imperial  crown,  three 
other  distinct  crowns,  some  or  all  of  which  were  assumed 
by  each  emperor  according  to  his  respective  rights.  The 
German  crown,  which  by  the  time  oi  Charles  V.  had  be- 
come the  most  important  of  the  four,  was  taken  at  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle;  the  Lombard  or  Italian  crown  generally  at 
Milan;  and  the  Burgundian  crown,  of  less  importance 
than  the  other  two,  at  Aries.  Charlemagne,  uniting  in  his 
own  person  what  were  always  distinguishable  and  what 
became  afterwards  distinct  sovereignties,  took  them  all 
four.  Charles  V.  took  first  tlie  German  crown  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  not  until  1530  that  he  took  his  other 
two  crowns  at  Bologna.  From  the  time  of  Charles  Y., 
down  to  the  close  of  the  empire  in  1806,  every  emperor 
bound  himself  at  his  accession  that  he  would  proceed  to 
Rome,  and  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  Pope,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  of  them  complied  with  the 
obligation. 

We  have  clear  traces  of  the  coronation  of  the  English 


kings  before  the  Conquest,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  fli* 
Jewish  kings,  we  read  of  their  being  anointed  more  fre- 
quently than  we  read  of  their  being  crowned.  Bath,  Win- 
Chester,  or  Kingston-upon-Thames  was  the  place  commonly 
chosen  for  the  rite.  After  the  foundation  of  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  Westminster  succeeded 
to  the  privilege  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Harold, 
we  reaa,  was  made  king  at  Westminster,  and  so  was  Wil- 
liam I.  Of  the  actual  crowning  of  the  kings  before 
William  there  are  sometimes  precise  notices  by  the  chron- 
iclers, and  the  ceremony  itself  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
represented  on  medals.  That  the  king  was  hallowed  or 
anpiuted  is,  however,  the  phrase  generally  employed ;  but 
that  crowning  also  was  an  essential  part  of  the  rite  we  may 
infer  from  the  case  of  William  I.,  of  whom  we  are  tela 
that  Archbishop  Aldred  hallowed  him  to  king  at  West- 
minster, and  also  swore  him,  ere  that  he  would  set  the 
crown  on  his  head,  that  he  would  as  well  govern  the  nadoa 
as  any  king  before  him  best  did.  For  some  time  the  arch- 
bishoiis  of  Canterbury  claimed  the  sole  right  of  crowning, 
personally  or  by  deputy.  Becket  made  it  a  cause  of  cooh 
plaint  against  Henry  II.  that  he  had  not  been  called  in  to 
crown  Henry's  son.  and  he  even  procured  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  archbishop  of  Yoric  and  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham for  having  acted  in  the  matter  without  his  license. 
It  was  usual  with  tlie  early  Norman  kings  to  be  crowned 
more  than  once,  and  also,  as  we  have  seen  in  Henry  IL's 
case,  to  have  their  sons  crowned,  and  oaths  of  allegiance 
taken  to  them  during  tiieir  own  lifetime.  The  reader  will 
be  reminded  here  of  the  case  of  David  and  Solomon, 
though  he  may  refer  the  resemblance  to  nothing  more  than 
an  accidental  choice  of  the  same  obvious  means  to  secure 
a  disputable  Sticcession.  He  will  find,  however,  in  aonie 
parts  of  the  English  coronation  rite  traces  of  its  Jewish 
original  not  so  easily  to  be  explained  away. 

The  coronation  of  Richard  I.  is  the  earliest  of  which  we 
have  a  circumstantial  account.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury officiated  at  it,  and  with  him  were  the  archbishops  of 
Rouen,  of  Treves,  and  of  Dublin,  and  all  the  bishops  of 
the  kingdom.  The  king  was  accompanied  to  the  abbey 
by  a  grand  procession  of  nobles,  and  among  them  came  the 
earl  of  Chester  bearing  the  royal  crown.  When  the 
crown  had  been  laid  on  the  altar,  and  the  coronation  oath 
had  been  taken  by  Richard,  next  came  the  actual  ceremony 
of  coronation,  or  rather  the  long  series  of  ceremonies  of 
which  the  placing  of  the  crown  on  Richard's  head  formed 
a  part  After  Richard  had  drawn  near  to  the  altar,  his 
head  was  first  covered  with  a  sacred  linen  cap.  He  wai 
then  anointed  in  several  places.  The  great  crown  was 
then  brought  to  him.  and  was  by  him  handed  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  placed  it  on  the  king's  head.  After  varioos 
further  rites  and  prayers,  the  king  left  the  altar  and  went 
back  to  his  former  seat,  and  there  exchanged  the  great 
crown  for  a  lesser  crown,  which  he  continued  to  wear  when 
he  left  the  abbey. 

The  doubtful  title  of  Henry  IV.  was  confirmed  by  a 
double  ceremony.  The  already  crowned  king,  Richard 
II.,  was  brought' to  the  Tower  of  London  in  his  coronation 
robes,  holding  in  his  hands  his  crown  and  other  royal 
insignia.  These  he  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Heiiry, 
then  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  public  assumption  of  them  by 
Henry  vas  made  afterwards  with  great  splendor.  On  the 
day  appointed,  after  having  confessed  and  heard  three 
several  masses,  he  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  with  a  vast 
procession  of  nobles  and  clergy.  A  high  scafiblding  was 
erected  in  the  abbey,  and  on  this  Henry  was  displayed  to 
the  people,  seated,  and  with  his  head  bare.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  then  demanded  of  the  assembly  whether  he 
should  crown  Henry,  and  was  answered  by  general  shoots 
of  yes,  yes.  Henry  then  drew  near  to  the  altar,  and  wis 
first  anointed  by  the  archbishop  in  six  places.  The  crown 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  then  brought  forward,  blessed 
by  the  archbishop,  and  placed  by  him  upon  Henry's  hesd. 
Mass  was  then  again  said,  and  the  king  and  his  attendants 
left  the  abbey.  Henry  VI.  was  twice  crowned  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  first  at  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  aite^ 
wards  at  Saint  Denis  near  Paris.  Representations  of  the 
two  ceremonies  are  to  be  found  in  Strutfs  McmMn  tad 
QuaUms,  The  coronation  of  Richard  III.  has  also  beea 
very  fully  recorded.  It  does  not  difier  materially  from  the 
instances  already  given.  The  directions  followed,  both  ii 
these  cases  and  subsequently,  are  taken  from  the  lA^ 
Eegalis,  in  the  ardiives  of  Westminster  Abb<^ j  nor.  Si- 
Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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deedy  from  the  nature  of  the  erne  ie  there  much  room  for 
▼arietj  in  esMntials.  The  anointing  and  crowning  may  be 
atoompfluiied  by  circunutanoeB  of  more  or  leas  magnificence, 
bat  the  acta  theniaelves  are  likely  to  be  done  in  much  the 
•ame  way  at  one  time  and  at  another. 

Chrcnatum  Oath, — ^The  impoeition  of  some  form  of  coro- 
nation oath  iippears  to  be  as  old  as  the  ceremony  of  cor- 
enation.  It  is  natural  enough  that,  at  the  commencement 
«f  each  new  reign,  the  king  and  people  should  mutually 
^Te  and  receive  pledges  from  each  other,  the  people  prom- 
mng  obedience  to  lawful  commands,  the  king  binainff  him- 
fldf  to  act  with  justice  and  to  observe  the  established  laws. 
There  are  informal  traces  of  this  to  be  found  in  abun<lance 
in  the  histories  of  the  Jewish  kings.  It  was  still  more 
legulariy  the  case  among  the  tribal  chiefs  who  broke  up 
Ihe  western  Roman  empire,  and  established  themselves 
■pon  its  ruins.  Hereditary  title  was  far  from  absolutely 
recognized,  and  the  will  of  the  people  had  a  most  potent 
infiuence  in  determining  the  succession.  There  was  thus 
room  for  something  like  an  express  bargain,  the  new  chief 
er  king  receiving  his  dignity  on  conditions  which  his 
people  imposed  upon  him.  The  custom  thus  established 
continued  after  the  rules  of  succession  had  become  settled. 
Hie  election  to  the  imperial  office  was  marked  in  the  same 
way.  Before  the  time  of  Charles  V.  a  verbal  promise  had 
been  thought  sufficient,  but  on  Charles's  election  a  formal 
**  capitulation "  of  rights  and  liberties  was  dravm  up  in 
writmg  by  the  German  electors,  signed  by  the  new  empe- 
ror's ambassadors,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  himself  on 
his  coronation  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  same  conditions  were  observed  at  each  election, 
the  attacks  )>y  Charles  V.  upon  the  rights  of  his  German 
anhjects  not  having  convinced  them  of  the  intrinsic  worth- 
leanieas  of  aereements  of  the  kind.  We  have  seen  already 
the  form  of  coronation  oath  prescribed  to'  William  I.  of 
England,  and  we  know,  too,  the  amount  of  regard  he  paid 
to  it.  Richard  I.  was  sworn  to  keep  the  holy  ordinances 
•f  God,  to  exercise  justice,  to  abolish  grievous  laws,  iind  to 
pnt  in  practice  all  laws  that  were  good.  The  Liber  Begalis 
yrescribes  a  series  of  similar  oatlis.  The  king  is  to  grant 
and  to  confirm  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  predecessors, 
and  especially  those  of  the  glorious  king  Samt  Edward. 
He  promises  peace  and  agreement  to  God,  the  holy  church, 
and  the  people,  and  swears  further,  with  a  vast  amount  of 
verbiage,  to  maintain  law  and  justice,  to  uphold  customs, 
•and  to  perform  rightly  all  the  other  duties  of  his  office. 
The  modem  form  of  the  coronation  oath  dates  from  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689,  with  some  slight 
necessary  alterations  and  additions  made  afterwards  at  the 
Unions  with  Scotland  and  with  Ireland.  The  oath,  in 
1689,  was  made  at  every  point  more  precise  and  explicit 
than  before ;  and,  in  particular,  there  was  added  an  express 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  maintain  **  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion  as  it  is  established  by  law." 
It  provided,  further,  that  the  king  sliould  preserve  to  the 
bishops  ana  clergy,  and  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  their  actual  and  future  legal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. Its  intention,  as  the  debates  at  the  time  prove,  is 
lo  restrain  the  king  in  his  administrative,  not  in  his  l^is- 
lative,  capacity.  It  binds  him  to  observe  the  established 
Jaw.  It  aoes  not  and  cannot  bind  him  to  refuse  his  assent 
lo  all  subsequent  changes  of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  any 
more  than  in  civil  matters.  The  point,  obvious  enough  in 
itself,  deserves  notice  chieflv  because  the.  opposite  view  was 
taken  by  George  III.,  fatally  for  Pitt's  project  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  a  measure  of  relief  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Coronation  oath,  whatever  force  is  given  to  it, 
eould  with  any  reason  be  thought  opposed.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  coronation,  see  also  Crown,    (s.  h.  r.) 

CORONELLI,  VmcENZio  (1650-1718),  an  Italian 
geographer,  was  bom  at  Venice.  Having  oy  his  skill  in 
Mathematics  become  known  to  the  Count  d'Estr^es,  Cor- 
•nelli  was  employed  by  ihe  count  to  make  globes  for  Louis 
Xiy.  In  lo85  he  was  appointed  coemographer  to  the 
lepublic  of  Venice,  and  four  years  afterwards  public  pro- 
ioBor  of  geography.  He  founded  an  academy  of  cosmog- 
imph^  at  Venice,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1718.  He 
piiblished  about  400  g^eographical  charts,  an  abridgment 
it  oosmonraphy,  several  books  on  geography,  and  other 
works.    See  Tiraboschi,  lAlieratwa  Italiana, 

CORONER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  common  law,  so 
edlcd,  according  to  Coke,  because  he  had  principally  to  do 


with  pleas  of  the  Crown.  The  lord  chief  justice  of  th« 
Queen's  Bench  is  said  to  be  the  principal  coroner  of  tha 
kingdom,  and  may  in  any  place  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  coroner.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  now  practically 
confined  to  holding  inquests  in  case  of  violent  or  sudden 
death. 

The  office  is  and  always  has  been  elective,  the  appoint- 
ment being  made  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county  assem- 
bled in  county  court  By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
First  it  was  ordered  that  none  but  lawful  and  discreet 
knightb  should  be  chosen  as  coroners,  and  in  one  instance 
a  person  was  actually  removed  from  office  for  insufficiency 
of  estate.  Lands  to  the  value  of  £20  per  annum  (the 
qualification  for  knighthood)  were  afterwards  deemed 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  as  to  estate  which 
ought  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  a  coroner.  The  com- 
plaint of  Blackstone  shows  the  transition  of  the  office  from 
Its  original  dignified  and  honorary  character  to  a  paid 
appointment  in  the  public  service.  "  Now,  indeed,  through 
the  culpable  neclect  of  gentlemen  of  property,  this  office 
has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  get  into  low 
and  indigent  hands;  so  that,  although  formerly  no  cor* 
oners  would  condescend  to  be  paid  for  serving  their  country^ 
and  tliey  were  by  the  aforesaid  Statute  of  Westminster 
expressly  forbidden  to  take  a  reward,  under  pain  of  a  great 
forfeiture  to  the  king ;  yet  for  many  years  past  they  have 
only  desired  to  be  chosen  for  their  perquisites;  being 
allowed  fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  statute  3  Henry 
VII.  c.  1,  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavilv : 
though  since  his  time  those  fees  have  been  much  enlarged.'' 
The  mercenary  character  of  the  office,  thus  deprecated  by 
Coke  and  Blackstone,  is  now  firmly  established,  without, 
however  (it  need  hardly  be  said),  affording  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  reflections  as  the  above.  The  coroner  ia 
in  fact  a  public  officer,  and  like  other  public  officers  re- 
ceives payment  for  his  services.  The  person  appointed  is 
almost  invariably  a  oualified  legal  or  medical  practitioner, 
the  duties  of  the  office  being  supposed  to  require  some 
acquaintance  with  the  learning  of  both  of  these  professions. 
The  property  qualification  appears  to  be  virtually  dispensed 
with,  the  county  being  liable  for  any  penalties  that  may  be 
incurred  by  the  coroner.  The  appointment  is  held  for 
life,  but  is  vacated  bv  die  holder  being  made  sheriff.  He 
may  also  be  removed  by  the  writ  de  coronaiore  exanerando^ 
for  sufficient  cause  assigned,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
engaged  in  other  business,  or  incapacitated  by  old  age  or 
sickness,  iS^  By  23  and  24  Vict  c.  116,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor may  remove  any  coroner  for  "  inability  or  misbehavior 
in  his  office." 

The  coroner  is  primarily  an  officer  of  the  county,  elected 
by  the  freeholders.  In  certain  liberties  and  franchises  the 
appointment  is  made  by  the  Crown,  or  lords  holding  a  char- 
ter from  the  Crown,  bj  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
in  any  borough  having  a  separate  quarter-sessions  the  coun- 
cil may  appoint  a  coroner ;  in  other  boroughs  the  coroner 
for  the  county  has  jurisdiction. 

The  remuneration  of  the  county  coroner  is  now  regulated 
by  the  Act  23  and  24  Vict  c.  116  above  mentioned.  The 
system  of  payment  by  fees,  established  by  an  earlier  Act  of 
the  same  reign  is  abolished,  and  payment  is  to  be  made  by 
salary  calculated  on  the  average  amount  of  the  fees,  mile- 
age, and  allowances  usually  received  by  the  coroner  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  the  calculation  is  to  be  revised 
every  five  years.  The  home  secretary  is  to  decide  between 
the  coroner  and  the  justices  when  they  cannot  agree.  Bor- 
ough coroners  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  are 
to  be  paid  by  fees. 

The  duties  of  the  office  arc  ascertained  by  the  4  Ed- 
ward I.  St.  2 : — "  A  coroner  of  our  lord  the  king  ought  tc 
inquire  of  these  things,  first,  when  coroners  are  commanded 
by  the  king's  bailifls  or  by  the  honest  men  of  the  county, 
they  shall  go  to  the  places  where  any  be  slain,  or  suddenly 
dead  or  wounded,  or  where  houses  are  broken,  or  where 
treasure  is  said  to  be  found,  and  shall  forthwith  command 
four  of  the  next  towns,  or  five,  or  six,  to  appear  before  Aim 
in  such  a  place ;  and  when  they  are  come  thither,  the  cor- 
oner upon  the  oath  of  them  shall  inj^uire  in  this  manner, 
that  is,  to  wit,  if  it  concerns  a  man  slain^  if  they  know  when 
the  person  was  slain,  whether  it  were  in  any  hoose,  field, 
bed,  tavern,  or  company,  and  if  any,  and  who,  were  there^ 
4&C  It  shall  also  be  inquired  if  the  dead  person  wert 
known,  or  else  a  stranger,  and  where  he  lay  the  night  be- 
fore.   And  if  any  person  is  said  to  be  guilty  of^** '--- 
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the  coroner  shall  ffo  to  their  house  and  in^ire  what  goods 
they  have,  <&a'*  Similar  directions  are  given  for  cases  of 
persons  foond  drowned  or  suddenly  deM,  for  attachment 
in  criminal  cases  of  violence,  Ac  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
township  to  give  notice  of  violent  or  sadden  death  to 
the  coroner ;  and  the  inquisition  is  held  before  him  and  a 
jury  of  not  less  than  twelve  ))erBon8,  oonetttuting  a  court 
of  record.  Their  charge  is  to  inqnire  how  th«  |>arty  can»e 
by  his  death.  Hie  inquisition  most  be  super  visum  corporis; 
if  the  bo<ly  be  not  recovered,  the  coroner  can  only  sit  in 
virtue  of  a  special  commission.  By  6  and  7  Vict.  e.  12,  it 
^.as  provided  (in  remedy  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  com- 
mon law)  that  the  coroner  ouly  within  whose  jurisdiction 
thv.  body  shall  be  lying  dead  shall  hold  the  inquest,  al- 
though the  cause  of  death  may  have  happened  somewnere 
out  of  his  jurisdiction.  And  in  the  case  of  any  body  found 
dead  in  the  sea,  <S^.,  the  inquest,  in  the  absence  of  a  deputy 
coroner  for  the  admiralty,  shall  be  held  by  the  coroner  of 
the  place  where  the  body  is  first  brought  to  land. 

At  the  inqoest  the  evidence  is  taken  on  oath,  and  the 
Crown  or  any  party  aospected  may  tender  evidence.  The 
medical  man  attending  the  deceased,  if  any,  may  be  ordered 
to  attend,  and  the  coroner  may  order  a  posi-mortetn  ezam> 
ination.  If  the  jury  are  not  satisfied  they  may  name  any 
properly-aualifted  practitioner,  who  shall  be  required  to 
attend  and  give  evidence,  or  make  a  postmortem  examina- 
tion. The  verdict  must  be  that  of  twelve  at  least  of  the 
iury.  If  any  person  is  found  guiltjr  of  murder  or  other 
.iomidde,  the  coroner  shall  commit  him  to  prison  for  trial : 
he  shall  also  certify  the  material  evidence  to  the  court,  ana 
bind  over  the  proper  persons  to  prosecute  or  to  give  evi- 
dence at  the  trial.  He  may  in  his  discretion  accept  bail 
for  a  person  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  public  executions,  the  coroner  is  required  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  bodjr  of  any  criminal  on  whom  sentence  of 
death  has  been  carried  into  eflect.  The  (juestion  of  reopen- 
ing the  coroner's  ina nests  after  verdict  given  was  discussed 
in  a  recent  case.  The  Queen's  Bench,  on  a  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  that  there  was  a  probability  of  fixing 
the  suspected  crime  by  further  inquisition,  ordered  the  ver- 
dict to  be  qtia^ed  and  a  new  inquest  to  be  held. 

^here  has  been  of  late  years  muoh  dtsottssion  on  the  sal^eot 
of  the  coroner's  office,  and  legislation  at  no  distant  time  may  be 
expected.  The  points  o  i  which  reform  is  generally  asked  for 
may  be  briefly  indicate  i.  It  is  desh*able  that  the  qualification 
for  the  office  should  Le  fixed,  and  that  it  should  be  a  legal  and 
not  a  medical  qualifiotftton.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  mainly 
judicial ;  such  medical  informatioa  as  may  be  aeoeesary  can  be 
had  from  experts;  while  of  course  a  knowledge  of  the  technical 
rules  of  evidence  is  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
sorouer's  duties.  Again,  that  the  election  to  a  Judicial  office, 
wholly  unpolitical  in  character,  should  be  by  vote  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  is  generally  fek  to  be  an  anomaly.  A 
county  coroner  recently  declared  that  the  expense  of  contesting 
the  county  amounted,  in  his  own  cose,  to  scFcral  thousand 
pounds.  Payment,  depending  directly  or  indirectly  on  fees, 
also  produces  unfortunate  results.  It  leads  occasionally  to  dis- 
nutes  between  the  coroners  and  the  Justices,  and  exposes  the 
former  to  the  suspicion  of  holding  unnecessary  inquests  Tor 
the  «ake  of  increasing  their  income.  In  any  circumstances  the 
propriety  of  holding  an  inaaest  may  be  a  question  of  groat 
delicacy,  and  a  slight  mistake  on  either  side  may  subject  tho 
officer  to  unmerited  obloquy.  In  some  cases  the  present  state 
of  the  law  involves  the  great  evil  of  too  muoh  inquiry.  Besides 
the  coroner's  inquest  there  are,  in  cases  of  a  criminal  character, 
the  public  examination  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  private  ex- 
amination by  tho  grand  jury.  But  it  may  also  happen  that  not 
merely  one  but  two  or  more  inquests  may  be  held  in  the  same 
matter.  In  the  case  of  a  railway  accident  or  a  collision  at  sea, 
the  victims  may  die  in  different  jnrisdiotions,  and  if  tbere  is  a 
suspicion  of  criminal  negligence,  tho  accused  party  must  prac- 
tically stand  his  trial  several  times  over.  He  may  even  be  ac- 
quitted by  one  jury  and  condemned  by  another. 

There  is  no  coiTesponding  office  in  Scotland.  (b.  n.) 

COROT,  Jean  Baptiste  Camixij:  (1796-1875),  French 
landscape-painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  July,  1796.  He 
received  an  ordinary  school  education  at  Rouen,  and  was 
then  apprenticed  to  a  Paris  draper.  From  childhood  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  a  bom  artist;  but  prudential 
motives  induced  his  father  sternly  to  repress  the  strivings 
and  utterances  of  his  genius.  He  continued  therefore  to 
drudge  at  the  draper's  counter  till  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
He  then  finally  escaped  from  the  grip  of  trade,  and  his 
genius  had  its  own  way  in  the  worm.  He  entered  tlie 
uuUer  of  Michallon ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  master  the 


same  par  (1822)  he  passed  to  that  of  Victor  Bertm.    M 
he  did  not  get  on  happily  with,  or  leara  much  horn  either 
of  these  teachers.    At  length  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
town  and  the  school  with  dieir  oppressive  conventional- 
ities, and  toe  k  refuge  with  nature  m  the  fields  of  Italy. 
Here  he  studied,  dreamed,  and  painted  for  several  yean. 
In  1827  he  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon,  his  first  works 
being  Vue  prise  k  Narni  and  La  Canspagne  de  Rome.  The 
public  passed  them  by  without  much  notice,  but  artists  sftV 
in  them  decisive  proof  that  a  new  poetrpainter  wss  smoag 
them.    From  this  time  he  worked  on  vigorously  for  nesriy 
fifty  years,  seldom  failing  to  make  his  appearance  at  tlie 
Salon.    Public  recogniiion  and  "  golden  joys"  were  very 
slow  to  come ;  nor  was  it  till  he  was  nearly  seventy  that  be 
became  a  wealthy  man.    He  had  obtained  a  medal  of  the 
second  class  in  1833,  and  medals  of  the  first  class  in  18IS 
and  1865.    He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hoaor 
in  1846,  and  was  promoted  oflicer  in  1867.    Corot  was  om 
of  the  most  original  of  painters.   He  was  almost  exclusive^ 
a  landsoape*-painter ;  for  although  in  a  very  few  esses  hb 
pictures  bear  historical  titles,  landscape  is  even  in  these 
the  predominant  element.  And  with  him  it  was  always  the 
poetry  of  landscape,  never  the  topography.    He  stood  in 
nature's  presence,  reverent,  loving,  enthnsiastic,  watdiiag 
for  the  most  delicate  effects  send  changes  of  light,  especially 
at  early  dawn  and  at  dewy  eve  and  in  still  moon  lights  ea 
clood  and  sky,  on  tree  and  stream, — seeing  thus  wliat  bat 
few  eyes  do  see,  and  ever  striving  to  reproduce  in  his  woria 
his  own  impressions  of  magical  dreamy  beauty.   His  woits, 
like  those  of  Millet^  are  mostly  touched  with  sadness;  h«t 
while  Millet  is  stem  and  almoeit  savage,  Cbrot  is  always 
tender  and  delicate.    In  his  chosen  field  he  stands  alinejt 
alone  and  unrivalled.    Among  his  works  are — Vue  d'llalie 
(1834) ;  Souvenir  des  environs  de  Florence  (1889) ;  Im 
Danse  des  Nymphes ;  Soleil  oouehant  dans  le  Tvrol  (18M); 
Efiet  de  Matin;  Dante  et  Vii^ile;  Macbeth;  Agar  sb 
Desert;  Soleil  levant;  Souvenir  d'ltalie;   Le  Bepos;  La 
Solitude  (1866);  Un  Matin  ft  Ville  d'Avray  (1868) ;  Dk 
Danse  Antique ;  and  Le  Bftcheron.  The  two  last  mentioned 
were  exhibited,  after  his  death,  at  the  Salon  of  1875.    In 
the  social  circle  Oorot  was  one  of  tlie  frankest  and  mMt 
genial  of  men.    His  favorite  relaxation  after  a  long  dafi 
work  was  the  theatre,  where  to  the  last  he  is  said  to  baft 
followed  the  performance  with  the  fresh  delight  of  a  diikL 
Naturally  of  a  generous  disposition,  he  gave  away  with  a 
large  hand  tlie  wealth  wiiich  flowed  in  on  him  in  his  latir 
years ;  and  many  a  touching  tale  is  told  of  distress  relieved 
and  sad  hearts  comforted  by  his  ministrations.    Tlie  aiee- 
tionate  regard  generally  felt  towards  him  is  shown  in  the 
designation  *'  le  Pfere  Corot "  by  which  he  was  commonly 
known.    In  1874  he  lost  a  beloved  sister ;  and  after  thai 
sharp  blow  he  never  recovered  his  former  gayety  of  hssit 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  the  gift  of  a  pension  to  the  widov 
of  his  brother  artist  Millet,  who  had  died  not  long  before. 
In  December,  1874,  a  gold  medal  designed  for  the  oocasioD 
was  presented  to  him  by  many  Fren(»  artists  in  token  of 
honor  and  esteem.    Corot  died  at  Paris,  after  a  long  period 
of  failing  health,  February  22, 1875. 

CORPORATION.  A  corporation  ia  an  association  <rf 
persons  which  the  law  treats  m  many  respects  as  if  it  veie 
Itself  a  person.  It  has  rights  and  duties  of  its  own  which 
are  not  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  memben 
thereof.  Thus  a  corporation  may  own  land,  but  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  corporation  have  no  rights  thoein. 
A  corporation  may  owe  money,  but  the  corporators  ss  indi- 
viduals are  under  no  obligation  to  pay  the  debt.  The 
rights  and  duties  descend  to  the  successive  members  of  the 
corporation.  This  capacity  of  perpetual  siicceaeaon  is  re- 
garded as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  eorporatioD$  ai 
compared  with  otlier  societies.  One  of  the  pnrases  nwi* 
commonly  met  with  in  law  books  describes  a  coipoiatioo 
as  a  society  with  perpetual  succession  and  a  commoQ  seal. 
The  latter  point,  however,  is  not  conclusive  of  the  corporrte 
character. 

The  legal  attribirtes  of  a  corporation  have  been  woiW 
out  with  great  fulness  and  ingenuity  in  English  law,  bal 
the  conception  has  been  taken  full-grown  mm  the  law  of 
Rome.  The  technical  term  in  Roman  law  correspondiB^ 
to  our  corporation  is  eoUegvam;  a  more  goieral  tena  ■ 
unioeniiaa.  A  coUegiian  or  eorptis  must  have  consisted  of 
at  least  three  persons,  who  were  said  to  be  eotyoftrti— *a**« 
i^orpas.    They  could  hold  property  in  common  %si  had  a 
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igont  (9yndiciu  or  aeior)»  There  was  a  complete  separation 
in  law  between  the  rights  of  the  collegium  as  a  body  and 
those  of  its  individual  members.  Tlie  collegium  remain- 
.ed  in  existence  altliough  all  its  original  members  were 
chaDged.  It  was  governed  by  its  own  by-laws,  provided 
these  were  not  contrary  to  the  common  law.  Tlie  power 
oi  forming  collegia  was  restrained,  and  societies  pretending 
to  act  as  corporations  were  often  suppressed.  In  all  tliese 
poiots  the  eoUegia  of  Boman  closely  resemble  the  corpora- 
tions of  English  law.  There  is  a  similar  parallel  between 
the  purposes  for  which  the  formation  of  such  societies 
is  authorized  in  English  and  in  Roman  law.  Tluis 
amone  the  Roman  collegia  the  following  classes  are  dis- 
tingmshed: — (1)  Public  goveminj;  bodies,  or  municipali- 
ties, civUates;  (2)  religious  societies,  such  as  the  collegia 
of  priests  and  Vestal  Virgins ;  (3)  official  societies,  e.  g.^ 
the  taihcBy  eroployecl  in  the  administration  of  the  state ; 
(4)  trade  societies,  e.  a,,  fahri^  piciores^  rumculariij  &c. 
This  class  shades  down  into  the  9ocietates  not  incorporated, 
jost  as  our  own  trading  corporations  partake  largely  of  the 
character  of  ordinary  partnerships.  In  the  later  Roman 
law  the  distinction  oi  corporations  into  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, into  lay  and  eleemosynary,  is  recognized.  The  latter 
•could  not  alienate  without  just  cause,  nor  take  land  with- 
out a  license — a  restriction  which  ma^  be  compared  with 
our  statutes  of  mortmain.  All  these  privileged  societies  are 
what  we  should  call  eorporoHona  aggregate.  Tlie  corpora- 
tion sole  (t.  e,f  consisting  of  only  a  single  person)  is  a  refine- 
ment of  our  own,  for  although  Roman  law  held  that  the 
corporation  subsisted  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  that 
only  one  member  survived,  it  did  not  impute  to  the  siicces^ 
sive  holders  of  a  public  office  the  character  of  a  corporation. 
Wlien  a  public  officer  in  our  law  is  said  to  be  a  corporation 
sole,  the  meaning  is  that  the  rights  acquired  by  him  in  tliat 
capacity  descend  to  his  successor  in  office,  and  not  (as  the 
cai^e  is  where  a  public  officer  is  not  a  corporation)  to  his 
ordinary  legal  representative.  The  best  known  instances 
of  corporation  sole  are  the  king  and  the  parson  of  a  parish. 
The  conception  of  the  king  as  a  corporation  is  the  key  to 
many  of  his  paradoxical  attributes  in  constitutional  theory 
— his  invisibility,  immortality,  &c. 

The  Roman  conception  of  a  corporation  was  kept  alive 
by  ecclesiastical  ana  municipal  bodies.  When  English 
lawyers  came  to  deal  with  such  societies,  the  corporation 
law  of  Rome  admitted  of  easy  application.  According! v, 
in  no  department  of  our  law  have  we  borrowed  so  copiously 
and  so  directly  from  the  civil  law.  The  corporations 
known  to  th«  earlier  English  law  were  mainly  the  munici- 
pal, tlie  ecclesiastical,  and  the  educational  and  eleemosynary. 
To  all  of  these  tlie  same  principles,  borrowed  from  Roman 
jurisprudence,  were  applied.  Tlie  diilerent  purposes  of 
these  institutions  brought  about  in  course  of  time  difler- 
ences  in  the  rules  of  the  law  applicable  to  each.  In  par- 
ticular, the  great  development  ot  trading  companies  under 
special  statutes  has  produced  a  new  class  of  corporations, 
diflering  widely  from  those  formerly  known  to  the  law. 
The  reform  of  municipal  corporations  effected  by  the  Act 
of  1887  has  also  restricted  the  operation  of  the  principles 
of  the  older  corporation  law.  These  principles,  liowever, 
still  apply  when  special  statutes  liaVe  not  intervened. 
But  tlie  extent  and  importance  of  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion on  corporations  have  witlulrawn  the  attention  of 
writers  from  corporation  law  pure  and  simple,  and  there 
has  been  no  book  on  that  subject  since  Mr.  Grant's,  [nib- 
lisbed  in  1850.  Two  earlier  treatises  by  Mr.  Kyd  and 
Mr.  Willcocks  may  be  mentioned.  American  lawyers 
have  dealt  more  satisfactorily  with  corporations,  and  special 
reference  may  be  made  to  Abbott's  i>t^es/  of  Corporation 
Law. 

The  legal  origin  of  corporation  is  ascribed  by  Grant  to 
five  sources^  viz.,  common  law,  prescription,  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, charter,  and  implication.  Prescription,  in  le^al  theory, 
implies  a  grant,  so  that  corporations  by  prescription  would 
be  reducible  to  the  class  of  chartered  or  statutory  corpora- 
tions. A  corporation  is  said  to  exist  by  implication  when 
the  purposes  o(  a  legally  constituted  society  cannot  be 
carried  out  witliout  corporate  powers.  Corporatioas  are 
thus  ultimately  traceable  to  the  autliority  of  charters  and 
Acta  of  Parliament.  The  power  of  creating  corporations 
by  charier  is  an  important  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  in 
Ibe  present  state  of  theoonstitntion,  when  all  the  powers  of 
the  i^rowD  are  practically  exercised  by  Parliament,  there 
it  no  room  for  any  jealousy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 


may  be  exercised.  The  power  of  chartering  corporations 
belonged  also  to  subjects  who  had  jura  regalia,  e.  y.y  tlie 
bishops  of  Durham  granted  a  cliarter  of  incorporation  to 
the  city  of  Durlwim  in  1565,  1602,  and  1780,  and  tlie  last 
was  the  charter  in  operation  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  Act.  The  charter  of  a  corporation 
is  regarded  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  Tbetween 
the  king  and  the  corporation.  It  will  be  construed  more 
favorably  for  the  Crown,  and  more  strictly  as  against  the 
grantee.  It  cannot  alter  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  may 
be  surrendered,  so  that,  if  the  surrender  is  accepted  by  the 
Crown  and  enrolled  in  Chancery,  the  corporation  is  there- 
by dis5M)lved.  The  use  made  of  this  power  of  the  Crown 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II.  will  be  familiar 
to  most  readers.  Chartered  corporation.^  were  originally 
held  to  be  ex  necessilale  immortal;  only  a  statute  could 
give  a  society  corporate  privileges  to  ensue  for  a  limited 
time.  But  now,  by  1  VicL  c.  77  J  29,  the  Crown  may  in- 
corporate for  any  period. 

Every  corporation,  it  is  said,  must  have  a  name,  and  it 
may  have  more  names  than  one,  but  two  corporations  can- 
not have  the  same  name.  And  corporations  cannot  change 
their  name  save  by  charter  or  some  equivalent  authority. 

The  possession  of  a  common  seal,  though,  as  already 
stated,  not  conclusive  of  the  corporate  character,  has  been 
held  to  be  an  incident  of  every  corporation  aggregate. 
The  inns  of  court  have  common  seals,  but  they  are  only 
voluntary  societies,  not  corporations.  Generally  speaking, 
all  corporate  acts  affecting  strangers  must  be  performed 
under  the  common  seal ;  acts  of  internal  administration 
affecting  only  thfi  corporators,  need  not  be  under  seal. 
The  rule  has  been  defended  by  high  judicial  authority  as 
following  necessarily  from  the  impersonal  character  of  a 
corporation ;  cither  a  seal  or  something  equivalent  must 
be  fixed  upon  so  that  the  act  of  the  corporation  may  be 
recognized  by  all.  In  the  matter  of  contracts)  however, 
the  strict  rule  of  law  has  been  found  untenable.  A  larspe 
exception  hafl  long  been  recognized  by  the  courts.  In 
cases  of  "convenience  almost  amounting  to  necesaitTij''  the 
use  of  the  seal  will  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  l)ind  a 
corporation.  Examples  ^iven  in  tlie  old  cases  of  such 
convenience  are  the  retainer  of  an  inferior  servant,  au- 
thority to  make  a  distress,  to  drive  away  cattle  damage 
feasant,  Slc.  This  exception  has  been  extended  in  different 
degrees  in  different  classes  of  corporations.  In  trading 
corporations  it  has  been  lately  held  that  it  will  include  all 
contracts  entered  into  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  society 
was  incorporated,  and  will  not  be  limited  to  matters  of 
constant  occurrence  or  small  importance.  In  other  cor- 
porations the  same  latitude  docs  not  appear  to  be  encour- 
aged by  the  decisions.  Goods  of  a  kind  which  must  have 
been  necessary  from  time  to  time,  and  actually  supplied  to 
a  corporation  under  a  contract  not  sealed,  may  be  sued 
upon ;  but  an  engagement  as  clerk  to  a  workhouse  was 
held  not  binding  on  a  board  of  guardians  because  not 
under  their  seal.  And  where  a  municipal  corporation 
cause  J  some  tolls  to  be  let  by  auction,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  recover  on  the  contract  because  it  was  not  under 
their  seal ;  and  work  done  for  local  improvements,  under 
an  unsealed  contract,  was  held  to  give  no  claim  against  a 
corporation.  In  such  rases  the  fact  of  the  contract  being 
executed  makes  no  difference  as  against  the  corporation, 
but  where  the  corporation  has  executed  an  unsealed  con- 
tract it  may  recover  thereon. 

The  somewhat  unsatisfactory  principles  as  to  the  disso- 
lution of  corporations  are  not  now  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. A  corporation  may  of  course  be  abolished  by 
statute,  hut  not  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  Crown.  It  fs 
held  that  a  corporation  may  become  extinct  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  its  members  or  of  any  Integral  part,  or  by 
surrender  of  charter  if  it  is  a  chartered  society,  or  by  pro- 
cess of  law  for  abuse  of  powers.  In  such  cases  the  real 
property  of  the  corporation  will  go  to  the  heir  of  the 
founder,  and  the  personal  property  as  bona  vacantia  to  the 
Crown.  Corporations  created  by  statute  cannot  surrender, 
nor  will  they  be  suffered  to  avoid  elections  so  as  to  become 
extinct  for  want  of  members. 

The  power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  society  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  corporation  law,  even  in  cases  where 
the  corporation  has  a  head.  It  is  even  said  that  only  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  can  this  rule  be  avoided.  The  bind- 
ing majority  is  that  of  the  number  present  at  a  corporate 
meeting  daly  sunimotied.    Votee  given  for  an  UlfSP^iW^^ 
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pose  or  a  disqualified  person  are  considered  as  thrown 
awa^y  and  in  an  election  votes  must  be  given  jor  some 
particular  candidate, — if  they  are  merely  agoi'Mi  a  candi- 
date thej  are  void. 

In  corporations  which  have  a  head  (as  colleges),  although 
the  head  cannot  veto  the  resolution  of  the  majority,  he  is 
still  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  society,  and  his 
death  suspends  its  existenee,  so  that  a  head  cannot  devine 
vor  bequeath  to  the  cor]K>ratlon,  nor  can  a  grant  be  made  to 
a  corporation  during  vacancy  of  the  headship. 

A  corporation  has  power  to  make  such  regulations  (by- 
laws) as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  purposes,  and 
these  are  binding  on  its  members  and  on  persons  within  its 
local  jurisdiction  if  it  has  any.  Such  by-laws  must  not  be 
at  variance  with  the  law  of  the  land,  nor  retrospective  in 
their  operation,  nor  unreaKonable.  They  must  further  be 
in  harmony  with  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  must  not 
infringe  or  limit  the  powers  and  duties  of  its  officers.  A 
by-law  to  compel  the  giving  of  a  dinner  was  held  to  be  in- 
valid unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  interest  of  the  cor- 
poration was  to  be  promoted  therebv. 

The  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  was  incident  to  a 
corporation  at  common  law,  but  its  restriction  by  the  stat- 
tutes  of  mortmain  dates  from  a  very  earlv  period.  The 
English  law  against  mortmain  was  dictated  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  feudal  lords,  who  lost  the  services  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  entitled  to,  when  their  land  passed  into 
(he  hands  of  a  perpetual  corporation.  The  vast  increase 
in  the  estates  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  constituted  by 
itself  a  danger  which  might  well  justify  the  operation  of 
the  restricting  statutes.  Accordingly,  in  Magna  Charta  (9 
Hen.  III.  c.  36)  there  is  a  clause  against  the  e^ranting  of 
land  to  religious  houses.  The  statute  7  Edward  I.  st.  2,  c.  1 
(jD«  Beliaio8ia)t  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second 
extendecl  by  15  Richard  II.  c.  5,  prohibited  corporations 
from  buying  land  in  mortmain  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 
The  next  lord  mieht  enter  within  a  year,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding lord  had  half  a  vear,  and  for  default  of  interme- 
diate lord  the  king  should  have  the  lands  for  ever.  If  the 
king  and  the  lords  waived  their  rights,  the  corporation 
could  hold  the  land  without  question.     Hence  a  practice 

grew  up  for  the  king  to  grant  to  a  corporation  a  license  to 
old  the  lands  given  to  it;  and  this,  although  strictly 
•peaking  a  waiving  of  the  king's  rights,  was  in  course  of 
time  held  sufficient  to  bar  the  mesne  lord's  right  also.  Its 
power  to  do  so  was  expressly  confirmed  by  7  and  8  Will. 
III.  c.  37, — not  that  there  was  any  doubt  about  it  in  prac- 
tice, but  to  avoid  the  hateful  example  of  anything  liKe  a 
power  in  the  crown  to  suspend  the  laws.  A  licensed  cor- 
poration can  hold  lands  to  the  extent  of  its  license. 

The  Mortmain  Acts  applied  only  to  cases  of  alienation 
inter  vivos.  There  was  no  power  to  devise  lands  by  will 
until  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  1  (explained  by  34  and  35  Henry 
VIII.  c  5),  and  when  the  power  was  granted  corporations 
were  expressly  excluded  from  its  benefits.  No  devise  to  a 
corporation,  whether  for  its  own  use  or  in  trust,  was  allow- 
ed to  be  good;  land  so  devised  went  to  the  heir,  either 
absolutely  or  charged  with  the  trusts  imposed  upon  it  in 
the  abortive  devise.  A  modification,  however,  was  grad- 
uallv  wrought  by  the  judicial  interpretations  of  the  Char- 
itable Trusts  Act  43  Elizabeth  c.  4,  and  it  was  held  that  a 
devise  to  a  corporation  for  a  charitable  purpose  might  be  a 
good  devise,  and  would  stand  unless  voided  by  the  Mort- 
main Acts ; — so  that  no  cor[)oration  could  take  land,  with- 
out a  license,  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  way ;  and  no  li- 
censed corporation  could  take  lands  by  devise,  save  for 
charitable  puriioses.  Then  came  the  9  George  II.  c.  36, 
commonly  but  improperly  called  the  Mortmain  Act.  Its 
efiect  is  generally  to  make  it  impossible  for  land  to  be  left 
by  will  for  charitable  uses,  whetner  through  a  corporation 
or  natural  person.^  The  new  Wills  Act  does  not  renew  the 
old  provision  against  devises  to  corporations,  which  there- 
fore fall  under  the  general  law  of  mortmain.  The  result  is 
umply  that  corporations  cannot  take  land  for  any  purpose 
without  a  license,  and  that  neither  corporations  nor  natural 
persons  can  take  land  by  devise  for  charitable  uses  (see 
Charities).  The  policy  of  the  law  of  mortmain  may  be 
compared  with  the  rule  against  perpetuities — a  rule  which 
forbids  the  operation  of  settlements  purporting  to  regulate 

1  Derises  to  colleges  ara  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
\ni  such  deviMi  must  be  for  purpoeee  identical  with  or  doaely  re- 
ienblins  the  original  purpoeee  of  the  college:  and  the  exception 
from  thte  Act  doee  not  supersede  the  neceailty  for  a  licenae  in  mort- 


the  devolution  of  land  for  ever.  The  longest  period  fof 
which  the  law  will  allow  the  future  disposition  of  land  (a 
be  tied  up  is  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  yeui 
thereafter. 

The  power  of  cori)orations  at  common  law  to  alienate 
their  property  is  a  question  of  much  greater  difficuty,  tod 
no  satisfactory  solution  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  cases  or 
text-books.  Coke  is  understood  to  say  in  his  report  of  Sot- 
ton's  Hospital  case  that  they  have  the  iH)wer  to  alienate,  bot 
later  authorities  are  sometimes  quoted  on  the  other  side. 
"All  civil  corporations,''  says  Kyd,  "such  as  the  corpora- 
tions of  mayor  and  commonalty,  bailiffii  and  burgesses  of  a 
town,  or  the  corporate  companies  of  trades  in  cities  aod 
towns,  Ac,  have  and  always  have  had  an  unlimited  control 
over  their  respective  properties,  and  may  alienate  in  fee,  or 
make  what  estates  they  please  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  tail, 
as  fully  as  any  individual  may  do  in  respect  of  his  own 
property.''  And  he  makes  the  same  assertion  as  to  tlie 
common  law  right  of  colleges  and  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions. Grant,  however,  argues  that  no  civil  corporation 
can  be  supposed  to  hold  land  othei-wise  than  as  "clothed 
with  a  public  purpose,"  and  that,  therefore,  tliere  is  no 
right  of  alienation.  Recent  judicial  decisions,  however, 
seem  to  favor  it.  In  a  case  before  the  late  roaster  of  the 
rolls  (Evan  v.  Corporation  of  Avon,  29  Beavan  144),  it  wm 
held  that  a  municipal  corporation,  a])art  from  the  Munici- 
pal Corporations  Act,  has  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  its 
property  like  a  private  individual,  and  in  the  more  recent 
case  of  Riche  v.  Ashbury  Company  (Law  Reports,  9  Ex- 
chequer, 224)  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  quoting  the  opinioo 
of  Coke  in  Sutton's  Hospital  case,  lays  it  down  that  atooa- 
mon  law  a  corporation  might  bind  itself  to  anything  to 
which  a  natural  person  could  bind  himself,  and  deal  with 
its  property  as  a  natural  person  might,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt to  forbid  this  by  the  king,  even  by  express  negative 
words,  does  not  bind  the  law.  When  land  is  held  by  a 
corporation  for  charitable  or  other  fiduciary  purposes  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere  to  prevent  any  improper 
alienation. 

In  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  and  college  property,  the 
dangers  incident  to  unlimited  power  of  alienation  produced 
what  are  knowi.  as  the  restraining  statutes  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  first  of  these,  1  Elizabeth  c  19,  applies 
only  to  bishops,  and  forbids  alienations  whereby  an  estate 
should  pass  other  than  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  or 
tliree  lives,  with  accustomed  yearly  rent  or  more  reserfod. 
The  13  Elizabeth  c.  10  extends  this  principle  to  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  to  colleges.  The  alienation  of 
college  and  church  property  is  now  permitted  by  modem 
statutes,  under  the  supervision  of  commissioners.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  deals  with  the  aliena- 
tion of  municipal  property  in  a  similar  spirit 

As  already  indicated,  the  more  important  classes  of  cor- 
porations are  now  governed  by  special  statutes  which  ex- 
clude or  modify  the  operation  of  the  common  law  princi- 
ples. The  most  considerable  class  of  societies  still  nnaJected 
by  such  special  legislation  are  the  Livery  Companies;  for 
an  account  of  which  see  Companies.  Under  the  same 
heading  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  important  enact- 
ments regulating  joint-stock  companies. 

The  question  to  what  extent  the  common  law  incidents 
of  a  corporation  have  been  interfered  with  by  special  itf- 
islation  has  become  one  of  much  importance,  especially 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  joint-stock  companies.  The 
most  important  case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Riche  «.  The 
Ashbury  Railway  Carriage  Company  before  mentioned,  ui 
which,  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  being  equally 
divided,  the  decision  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  The 
view  taken  by  the  affirming  judges,  viz.,  that  the  oommoo 
law  incidents  of  a  corporation  aahere  unless  expressly 
removed  by  the  legislature,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  short 
extract  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn:— 

"  If  I  thought  it  was  at  eommon  law  an  incident  to  a  eorpon- 
tion  that  its  capacity  should  be  limited  by  the  instraniMt 
creating  it,  I  should  agree  that  the  capacity  of  a  company  ia- 
corporated  nnder  the  Act  of  1862  was  limited  to  the  object  ia 
the  memorandum  of  association.  But  if  I  am  right  in  the 
opinion  which  I  have  already  expressed,  that  the  general  power 
01  contracting  is  an  incident  to  a  corporation  which  it  requirei 
an  indication  of  intention  in  the  legislature  to  take  away,  I  ••• 
no  such  indication  here.  If  the  question  was  whether  the  ]eKi<- 
lature  had  conferred  on  a  corporation,  created  under  this  LA, 
capacity  to  enter  into  contracts  beyond  the  provisions  of  tha 
deed,  there  could  be  only  one  answer.    The  legislature  did  loi 
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oonfer  raoh  oapaeity.  But  if  th«  qnettion  be,  m  I  apprehend 
it  ia,  whether  the  legislature  have  indicated  an  intention  to  take 
awaj  the  power  of  contracting  which  at  common  law  wonld  be 
incident  to  a  body  corporate,  and  not  merely  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  managing  body  and  the  majority  of  the  share- 
holdert  to  bind  the  minority,  but  also  to  prohibit  and  make 
illegal  contracts  made  by  the  body  corporate,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  be  binding  on  the  body  if  incorporated  at  com- 
mon law  I  think  the  answer  should  be  the  other  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Lords,  agreeing  with 
the  three  dissentient  judj^es  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
pronounced  the  effect  of  the  Companies  Act  to  be  the 
opposite  of  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.  "  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  l^islature,  not  implied  but  actually 
expressed,  that  the  corporations  should  not  enter,  liaving 
regard  to  this  memorandum  of  association,  into  a  contract 
of  this  description.  The  contract  in  my  judgment  could 
not  have  been  ratified  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
whole  corporation."  In  such  companies,  therefore,  objects 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  memorandum  of  association  are 
vlira  vireM  of  the  corporation.  The  doctrine  of  ultra  vires. 
as  it  is  called,  is  almost  wholly  of  modem  and  judicial 
creation.  Its  first  emphatic  recognition  of  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  case  of  companies  created  for  special  pur- 
poses with  extraordinary  powers,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and,  more  particularly,  railway  companies.  The  funds  of 
ooch  companies,  it  was  held,  must  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  created  and  to  no  other. 
Whether  this  doctrine  is  applicable  to  the  older  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  ordinary  corporations,  appears  to  be 
doubtful.    A  recent  author  (Brice  on  Ultra  Vires)  writes : — 

"  Take,  as  a  strong  instance,  a  nnirersity  or  a  London  guild. 
Either  can  undoubtedly  manage,  invest,  transform,  and  expend 
the  corporate  property  in  almost  any  way  it  pleases,  but  if  they 

gropose  to  exhaust  the  same  on  the  private  pleasures  of  exist- 
ig  members,  or  to  abandon  the  promotion,  the  one  of  educa- 
tion, the  other  of  their  art  and  mystery,  it  is  very  probable, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  re- 
strain the  same,  as  being  ultra  viretJ* 

Mwnieipal  Oorporalions. — The  introduction  of  corpora- 
tions into  cities  and  towns  does  not  appear  to  date  farther 
back  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  although  they  had  long 
possessed  what  may  be  called  a  quasi-corporate  character. 
Br  ^at  time  the  corporate  character  of  ecclesiastical  and 
edncational  societies  and  even  of  guilds  had  been  recog- 
nized, and  the  great  convenience  of  corporate  powers  was, 
no  doubt,  the  reason  why  they  were  demanded  oy  the  com- 
monalties of  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  appear 
to  have  petitioned  for  a  corporation  in  13  Heniy  IV.,  and 
the  charter  of  Kingston-on-Hull  in  18  Henry  VI.  is  said  to 
be  the  first  charter  of  municipal  incorporation  in  England. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  these  charters  was  in  general  to  re- 
duce the  boroughs  into  close  corporations,  the  members  of 
which  engrossed  the  municipal  and  political  powers  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  general  body  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
legal  dependence  of  such  corporations  on  the  charter  of  tlie 
king  suggested  the  measures  above  referred  to  by  which 
the  Crown  attempted  to  get  the  control  of  the  corporations. 
The  reveraal  of  tlie  judgments  obtained  in  the  proceedings 
against  corporations  formed  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
people  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  thereafter  corpo- 
rations shared  with  private  persons  the  advantages  of  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
Freedom  from  state  control,  however,  means  in  the  case  of 
corporations  the  growth  of  abuses.  The  Corporations  Act 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  one  of  the  measures  forced  on 
the  king  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Parliament  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  provided  that  no  person  should  be  elected  to 
office  in  any  corporate  town,  who  should  not  within  one 
year  previously  nave  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  this  enact- 
ment, although  aner  a  time  suspended  by  temporary  statutes, 
was  not  finfUIy  abolished  till  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17,  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  test  a  declaration  not  to  injure  or  weaken 
the  Church  of  England.  The  important  powers,  municipal, 
political,  and  judicial,  possessed  by  town  corporations,  the 
large  ascertained  amount  of  property  in  their  hands,  their 
excliidveness,  secresy,  and  almost  total  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility,— all  these  abuses  were  acquiesced  in  till  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  enabled  Parlia- 
ment to  turn  its  attention  to  the  reform  of  other  public 
institutions.  The  royal  commissioners  appointed  in  1834 
leported  that  ''there  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of 
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a  great  majority  of  the  incorporated  towns  a  general  and 
in  our  opinion  a  just  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  municipal  in* 
stitutions — a  distrust  of  the  self-elected  municipal  councils, 
whose  powers  are  subject  to  no  popular  control,  knd  whose 
acts  and  proceedings,  being  secret,  are  not  checked  by  the 
influence  of  public  opinion;  a  distrust  of  the  municipal 
magistracy,  tainting  with  suspicion  the  local  administration 
of  justice ;  a  discontent  under  the  burthen  of  local  taxation, 
while  revenues  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use.'-' 
The  publication  of  this  report  was  followed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  6  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  26,  by  which, 
in  all  the  boroughs  named  in  the  schedules  to  the  Act,  the 
laws,  customs,  charters,  theretofore  in  force,  are  repealed 
where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Section 
2  reserves  all  rights  of  property  and  beneficial  etemptions 
to  freemen,  their  wives  and  cliildren ;  but  freedom  is  not  in 
future  to  be  acquired  bv  gift  or  purchase.  The  body  cor- 
porate in  such  borough  shall  be  called  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses  of  such  boroueh,  and  by  tliat  name  shall 
have  per|)etual  succession,  and  shall  be  capable  in  law  by 
the  council  herei nailer  mentioned  to  do  and  suffer  all  things 
which  now  lawfully  they  and  their  successors  respectiv^^Iy 
may  do  and  suffer  by  any  name  or  title  of  incorporation. 
It  has  been  held  that  this  Act  does  not  create  new  corpora- 
tions, although  it  alters  the  name,  title,  and  constitution  of 
the  governing  body.  All  corporate  funds,  after  payment  of 
debts,  salaries,  &c.,  as  specined  in  the  Act,  are  expressly 
appropriated  to  public  purposes.  Advowsons  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  body  corporate  are  to  be  sold  under  the  direction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  the  proceeds  in- 
vested in  securities  for  the  use  of  the  corporation.  The 
general  regulations  of  municipalities  under  this  and  subse* 
quent  Acts  not  affecting  them  m  their  character  as  corpora- 
tions, belong  to  the  subject  of  Municipal  Government 

This  beneficial  Act  was  unfortunately  limited  in  its  ope« 
ration.  London  and  all  its  corporations  were  left  out,  and 
the  municipal  government  of  the  metropolis  is  at  this 
moment  a  medley  of  independent  jurisdictions  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  orderly  corporations  of  other  large  towns. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  small  boroughs  were  omitted 
in  the  original  Act,  which  still  exhibit  in  the  mismanage- 
ment of  their  property  and  powers  the  abuses  against  which 
that  Act  was  directed.  In  1875  and  1876  resolutions  on 
the  subject  were  laid  before  the  Parliament,  and  from  a 
return  procured  by  Government,  it  appeared  that  the  num- 
ber of  unreformed  corporations  was  102.  Many  of  these 
were  places  of  some  importance,  and  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable property.  Government  yielded  to  the  general 
feeling  that  inquiry  was  desirable,  and  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  (e.  R.) 

CORPULENCE,  or  Obisity,  is  a  condition  of  the  body 
characterized  by  the  over-accumulation  of  fat  under  the 
skin  and  around  certain  of  the  internal  organs.  In  al 
healthy  persons  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  nit  is  presen 
ih  these  parts,  and  serves  important  physiological  ends, 
besides  contributing  to  the  proper  configuration  of  the 
body.  Even  a  considerable  measure  of  corpulence,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  b  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  degree 
of  health  and  activity,  and  it  is  only  when  in  great  excess 
or  rapidly  increasing  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  morbid 
state.  Tne  extent  to  which  obesity  may  proceed  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  well-authenticated  examples  recorded 
in  medical  works,  of  which  only  a  few  can  be  here  men- 
tioned. Thus  Bright,  a  grocer  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  who 
died  in  1760,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  weighed  616  H). 
Dr.  F.  Dancel  records  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  who  died  from  excessive  obesity,  weighing  643  lb.  In 
the  Philosophical  Thmsaetions  for  1813  a  case  is  recorded  of 
a  girl  of  four  years  of  age  who  weighed  256  lb.  But  the 
most  celebrated  case  is  that  of  Daniel  Lambert  of  Leicester, 
who  died  in  1809  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  heaviest  man  that  ever  lived,^his  weight  beine  739 
lb.  (52  St.  11  lb).  Lambert  had  publicl;y  exhibited  him- 
self for  some  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly at  Stamford.  At  the  inn  where  he  died  two  suits  of  his 
clothes  were  preserved,  from  which  some  idea  of  his  enor- 
mous dimensions  may  be  obtained,  when  it  is  stated  that 
his  waistcoat  could  easily  inclose  seven  persons  of  ordinary 
size.  Lambert  ate  moderately,  drank  only  water,  and  slept 
less  than  most  persons.  He  is  said  to  have  had  an  excellent 
tenor  voice. 

Health  cannot  be  long   maintained    under    excessive 
obesity,  for  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  body,  renderulg 
HlB  height  wm  1}^  feet— Ax.  Bn. 
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exercise  more  difficult  leads  to  relaxation  and  defective 
nutrition  of  muscle,  while  the  accumulations  of  fat  in  the 
chest  and  abdomen  occasion  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
functions  of  the  various  oreans  in  those  cavities.  In  gen- 
eral the  mental  activity  of  the  highly  corpulent  becomes 
impaired,  although  there  have  always  been  many  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Various  causes  are  assi^ed  for  the  production  of  oorpn* 
lence,  but  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  in  many  cases  it  cannot 
be  accounted  for.  In  some  families  there  exists  an  hered- 
itary predisposition  to  an  obese  habit  of  body,  the  manifes- 
tation of  which  no  precautions  as  to  living  appear  capable 
of  averting.  But  beyond  this  it  is  unquestionable  tiiat  cer- 
tain habits  favor  the  occurrence  of  corpulence.  A  luxurious, 
inactive,  or  sedentary  life,  with  over-indulgence  in  sleep  ana 
absence  of  mental  occupation,  are  well  recognized  predis- 
posine  causes.  The  more  immediate  exciting  causes  are 
over-feeding  and  the  large  use  of  fluids  of  any  kind,  but 
especially  sdcoholic  liquors.  Fat  persons  are  not  always 
great  eaters,  though  man^  of  them  are,  while  again,  lean- 
ness and  inordinate  appetite  are  not  infrequently  associated. 
Still,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  indulgence  in  food, 
beyond  what  is  requisite  to  repair  daily  waste, jroes  towards 
the  increase  of  nesh,  particularly  of  fat.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  when  thci  non-nitrogenous  (the  fatty,  sac- 
charine, and  starchy)  elements  of  the  food  are  in  excess. 
Although  it  is  still  undetermined  whether  the  fat  of  the 
body  is  derived  alone  from  these,  or  also  from  the  nitro- 

Sinous  (albuminous)  elements  of  the  f^od,  it  seems  certain 
at  while  an  excess  of  the  latter  constituents  accelerates  the 
oxidation  and  metamorphoses  of  the  fatty  tissues,  an  excess 
of  the  non-nitrogenous  retards  these  changes,  and  thus  tends 
directly  to  the  nroduction  of  obesity  (Parkes).  The  want 
of  adequate  bodily  exercise  will  in  a  similar  manner  pro- 
duce a  like  effect,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  of 
corpulence  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tliis  cause  alone,  from  the 
well-known  facts  that  many  persons  of  sedentary  occupation 
become  stout,  although  of  most  abstemious  habits,  and 
that  obesity  frequently  comes  on  in  the  middle-aged  and 
old,  who  take  relativelv  less  exercise  than  the  young,  in 
whom  it  is  comparatively  rare.  Women  are  more  prone  to 
become  corpulent  than  men,  and  appear  to  take  on  this 
condition  more  readily  after  the  cessation  of  the  function 
of  menstruation. 

For  the  prevention  of  corpulence  and  the  reduction  of 
superfluous  fat  many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
numerous  remedies  recommended.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  these  in  detail,  further  than  to  state  that  Uiey 
embrace  such  regimen  as  bleeding,  blistering,  pursing, 
starving,  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  baths,  and  of  drues 
innumerable,  most  of  which  means  have  been  found  utterly 
to  fail  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object.  The  drinking 
of  vinegar  was  long  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for 
obesity.  It  is  related  of  the  marquis  of  Cortona,  a  noted 
general  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  that  by  drinking  vinegar  he 
so  reduced  his  bodv  from  a  condition  of  enormous  obesity 
that  he  could  fold  his  skin  about  him  like  a  garment. 
Such  a  remarkable  result  was  only  a  proof  of  the  iniury 
done  to  his  health  by  the  excessive  use  of  vinegar.  Tnere 
is  no  evidence,  whatever,  that  this  liquid  has  anv  power  to 
remove  fat,  while  its  pernicious  effects  upon  tne  health, 
when  taken  in  large  quantity,  are  well  known  to  medical 
men.  Another  medicinal  agent,  which  has  been  proposed 
on  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  T.  Kin^  Chambers,  is  the 
liquor  potasaa.  This  medicine,  which  is  recommended  on 
the  ground  of  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  alkalis  for  fats,  is 
directed  to  be  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses  in  milk  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  at  the  same  time  that  a  restricted  diet  and 
abundant  exerdse  is  enjoined.  Bat  even  this  plan, 
although  occasionally  yieloinjpf  good  results,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  widely  successml.  The  more  rational  and 
hopeful  system  of  treatment  appears  to  be  that  which  is 
directed  towards  regulating  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  nutriment  ingested.  This  method  has  of  late 
years  received  much  attention,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
publication,  in  1863,  of  a  piuuphlet  entitled  LeUer  on  Oor- 
jmlencef  Addressed  to  the  Public  by  WiUiam  Banting,  in  which 
was  narrated  the  remarkable  experience  of  the  writer  in 
accomplishing  the  reduction  of  his  own  weight  in  a  short 
space  of  time  by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  kind  of  diet. 
Mr.  Banting  describes  the  condition  of  obesity  in  which  he 
was  in  August,  1862,  and  which,  although  certainly  less 
than  those  examples  above  mentioned^  appears  to  have  been 


sufficient  to  prove  a  source  of  much  discomfort  and  even  of 
actual  suffering.  After  trying  almost  every  known  remedy 
without  effect,  he  was  induced,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr, 
Harvey,  a  London  anrist,  to  place  himself  upon  an  entirelT 
new  form  of  diet,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  removal, 
as  far  as  pb68ibl&  of  all  saccharine,  starchj^,  and  fat  food, 
the  reduction  of  liquids,  and  the  substitution  of  meat  or 
fish  and  fruit  in  moderate  quantity  at  each  meal,  together 
with  the  daily  use  of  an  antacid  draught  Under  this 
regimen  his  weight  was  reduced  46  lb  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  while  his  healtli  underwent  a  marked  improve- 
ment Mr.  Banting's  recorded  experience,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  induced  many  to  follow  his  example,  and 
in  numerous  instances  the  effects  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  But  in  many  cases  the  diminution  in  wdght  was 
found  to  be  attended  with  such  a  serious  impairment  of 
health  as  to  render  the  carrying  out  of  this  system  impos- 
sible. It  is  probable  that  in  some  at  least  of  these  cases 
the  unfavorable  effects  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
change  in  diet  been  more  gradually  brought  about  Then 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  meUiod,  founded  as  it 
is  on  well-recognized  principles  of  nhvsiological  chemixtzy, 
b  that  which  is  most  likely  to  yield  the  best  results  in  the 
treatment  of  corpulence.  It  evidently  cannot,  however,  be 
safely  adopted  in  all  cases,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
to  be  carried  out  except  under  medical  advice  and  observa- 
tion ;  for  however  desirable  it  be  to  get  rid  of  superabundant 
fat,  it  would  be  manifestly  no  gain  were  this  to  be  achieved 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  general  health.  An  important  ele> 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  obesity  is  the  due  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  bodily  exercise,  and  this,  too,  ou^ht  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  the  physician's  careful  attention. 

Ourtory  RetnarJf  on  Gorpulenee,  or  Oh^nhf  eonaider^d  a»  a 
DUeate,  by  WiUiam  Wadd,  3d  ed.,  London,  1816 ;  Cormdtnet  or 
JBxeett  of  Fat  in  the  Human  Body,  by  Dr.  T.  King  Chamberib 
London,  1850 ;  TraitS  thSoriqu€  «l  pratiqtu  do  VohUiU,  by  Dr. 
F.  Danool,  Paris,  1863 ;  Ltittr  on  CorpuUncB,  addrened  to  (JU 
Fublio  bv  William  Banting,  8d  ed.,  London,  1864;  7%«  Frae- 
tieo  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Tanner,  London,  6th  ed.,  London, 
1869.  (J.  o.  ▲.) 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  a  festival  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
observed  on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
honor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  It  was  instituted 
by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  1264,  and  is  still  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  greatest  feasts  of  the  church. 

CORREA  DA  SERRA,  Josfe  Francisco  (1750-1823), 
a  Portuguese  politician  and  man  of  science,  was  born  at 
Serpa,  in  Alemtejo,  in  1750.  Having  been  educated  at 
Rome,  he  took  orders  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Alafois,  uncle  of  Mary  I.  of  Portugal.  In  1777  he  returned 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  resided  witli  his  imtron,  with  whose 
assistance  he  founded  the  Portuguese  Academy  of  ScienccSb 
Of  this  institution  he  was  nam^  perpetual  secretary,  and 
he, received  the  privilege  of  publishing  its  transactions 
without  reference  to  any  censor  whatever.  His  use  of  this 
right  broueht  him  into  conflict  with  the  Holy  Office;  and 
consequenUy  in  1786  he  fled  to  France,  and  remained  thers 
till  the  death  of  Pedro  III.,  when  he  again  took  up  his 
residence  with  Alafods.  But  having  given  a  lodging  m  the 
palace  to  a  French  Girondist,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  found  a  protector  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks^  and 
became  a  member  of  tlie  Royal  Society.  ^  In  1797  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Portuguese  legation,  but  a  quarrel 
with  the  ambassador  drove  him  once  more  to  Paris  (1802), 
and  in  that  city  he  resided  till  1813,  when  he  crossed  over 
to  New  York.  In  1816  he  was  made  Portuguese  minister- 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  and  in  1820  he  was 
recalled  home,  appointed  a  member  of  the  Financial 
Council,  and  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Cortes.  Three  yeaxs 
after,  and  in  tlie  same  vear  with  the  fall  of  the  constitu- 
tional Government,  he  died.  Correa  da  Serra  ranks  high 
as  a  botanist,  though  he  published  no  ereat  special  vonc 
His  principal  claim  to  renewn  is  the  OMeogao  de  lAsrm  t»- 
editos  da  Historia  Portuguega,  4  vols.  (1790-1816),  an  inval- 
uable selection  of  documents,  exceedingly  well  edited. 

CORREGGIO,  or  Coreggio,  is  the  name  ordinarily 
given  to  Antonio  Allegri  (1494-1534),  one  of  the  mo4 
celebrated  Italian  painters,  of  the  most  vivid  and  iiipiil' 
sive  inventors  in  expression  and  pose,  and  of  the  mo^ 
consummate  executants.  The  external  drcumstances  of 
his  life  have  been  very  diversely  stated  by  difl[erent  writei^ 
and  the  whole  of  what  has  been  narrated  regarding  hjM, 
even  waiving  the  question  of  its  authenticity,  is  but  meagra 
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The  iint  oontroveny  is  as  to  his  origin.  Some  say  that 
he  was  bom  of  poor  and  lowly  parents ;  others,  that  his 
hmUy  was  noble  and  rich.  JSeither  account  is  aocorate. 
His  &ther  was  Pell^ino  AUegri,  a  tradesman  in  comfort- 
able circamstanoes,  hying  at  Correggio,  a  small  city  in  the 
territory  of  Mod ena;  his  mother  Bemardina  Piaszoli  degli 
Aiomani,  also  of  a  creditable  family  of  moderate  means. 
Antonio  was  bom  at  Correggio,  and  was  carefully  educated. 
He  was  not  (as  has  been  often  alleged)  strictly  self-uught 
in  bis  art — a  supposition  which  the  internal  eyidence  of 
his  pictures  must  of  itself  refute.  They  show  a  knowledge 
of  optics,  perspectiye,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  anatomy. 
The  last-named  science  he  studied  under  Dr.  Gioyanni  Bat- 
tista  Lombard!,  whom  he  is  belieyed  to  haye  represented 
in  the  portrait  currently  named  II  Medico  del  Correggio 
(Corr^gio's  physician).  It  is  concluded  that  he  learned 
the  first  elements  of  design  from  his  uncle,  Lorenso  Alle- 
gri,  a  painter  of  moderate  ability  at  Gorrqgsio,  and  from 
Andrea Bartolotti,  named  Tognino,  and  thathe  afterwards 
went  to  the  school  of  Francesco  Ferrari  Bianchi  (named 
Fran),  and  perhaps  to  that  of  the  successors  of  Andrea 
Mantegna  in  Mantua.  He  is  said  to  haye  learned  model- 
ling along  with  the  celebrated  Begarelli  at  Parma;  and  it 
haa  eyen  been  suggested  that,  in  the  Piet&  executed  by  Beg- 
arelli for  the  church  of  Santa  Margherita,  the  three  finest 
figures  are  the  work  of  Correggio,  but,  as  the  group  appears 
to  haye  been  completed  three  years  after  the  painter's  death, 
there  is  yery  little  plausibility  in  this  story.  Another  state- 
ment connecting  Begarelli  with  Corregffio  is  probably  true, 
namely,  that  the  sculptor  executed  models  in  relief  for  the 
figures  which  the  painter  had  to  design  on  the  cupolas  of 
the  churches  in  Parma.  This  was  necessarily  an  expen- 
siye  item,  and  it  has  been  cited  as  showins  that  Correggio 
must  haye  been  at  least  tolerably  well  o$ — an  inference 
lurther  supported  by  the  fact  that  he  used  the  most  precious 
and  costly  colors,  and  generally  painted  on  fine  canyases, 
or  sometimes  on  sheets  of  copper. 

The  few  certain  early  works  of  Correggio  show  a  rapid 
progression  towards  the  attainment  of  his  own  original 
style.  Though  he  neyer  achieyed  any  large  measure  of 
reputation  during  his  brief  lifetime,  and  was  perhaps  totally 
ODKnown  beyond  his  own  district  of  country,  he  found  a 
Biifficienc]r  of  employers,  and  this  from  a  yery  youthful  age. 
One  of  his  early  pictures,  painted  in  1514  when  he  was 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  is  a  large  altar-piece  com- 
missioned for  the  Franciscan  conyent  at  Carpi,  representing 
the  Virgin  enthroned,  with  Saintsj  it  indicates  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  style  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  has  certainly 
eyen  greater  freedom  than  similarly  early  works  of  Baphael. 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  Dr^en  Gallery.  Another 
painting  of  Correggio's  youth  is  the  Arrest  of  Christ  A 
tlurd  is  an  Ancona  (or  triple  altar-piece — the  Bepose  in 
£^pt,  with  Sts.  Bartholomew  and  John)  in  the  church  of 
the  Conyentnali  at  Correggio,  showing  tne  transition  from 
the  painter's  first  to  his  second  style.  Between  1514  and 
1620  Correggio  worked  much,  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  for 
churches  and  conyents.  In  1520  he  b^n  his  famous 
fresco  of  the  Ascension  or  Assumption  of  Christ,  on  the 
CDpola  of  the  Benedictine  church  of  St.  John  in  Parma ; 
here  the  Bedeemer  is  surrounded  by  the  twelye  apostles 
and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  supported  by  a  host  of 
wingless  cherub  boys  amid  the  clouds.  This  he  finished  in 
152^  and  soon  afterwards  undertook  his  still  yaster  work 
on  another  cupola,  that  of  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city, 
representinff  tne  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  amid  an  un- 
numbered host  of  saints  and  angels  rapt  in  celestial  joy. 
It  occupied  him  up  to  1530.  The  astounding  boldness  of 
scheme  in  these  works,  especially  as  regards  their  incessant 
and  audacious  foreshortenings — the  whole  mass  of  figures 
being  portrayed  as  in  the  clouds,  and  as  seen  from  below — 
becomes  all  the  more  startling  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
three  fact»— that  Correggio  had  apparently  neyer  seen  any 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Kaphael  or  his  other  great  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  in  Bome,  Florence,  or  other 
chieir  centres  of  art ;  that  he  was  the  first  artist  who  eyer 
undertook  the  painting  of  a  large  cupola ;  and  that  he  not 
only  went  at  once  to  the  extreme  of  what  can  be  adyenturM 
in  foreshortening,  but  eyen  forestalled  in  this  attempt  the 
mightiest  geniuses  of  an  elder  generation — the  Last  Judg- 
ment of  luchelangelo,  for  instance,  not  haying  been  begun 
earlier  than  1533  (although  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
in  whidh  foreshortening  plays  a  comparatiyely  smali  part, 
4aeB  from  1608  to  1512).    The  cupola  of  the  cathednl  has 


neither  skylight  nor  windows,  but  only  liffht  reflected  firoo9 
below ;  the  frescoes,  some  portions  of  which  were  ultimately 
supplied  by  Giorgio  Gandmi,  are  now  dusky  with  the  smoke 
of  tapers,  ana  parts  of  them,  both  in  the  cathedral  and  in 
the  church  of  St  John,  haye  during  many  past  years  been 
peeling  ofil  The  yiolent  foreshortenings  were  not,  in  the 
painters  own  time,  the  object  of  unmixed  admiration ;  some 
satirist  termed  the  groups  a  "  guazsetto  di  rane,"  or  hash 
of  firogs.  This  was  not  exactly  the  opinion  of  Titian,  who 
b  reported  to  haye  said,  on  seeing  the  pictures,  and  finding 
them  lightly  esteemed  by  local  dignitaries,  **  Beyerse  the 
cupola,  and  fill  it  with  gold,  and  eyen  that  will  not  be  its 
money's  worth."  Annibale  Caracci  and  the  Eclectics  gen- 
erally eyinced  theii;  zealous  admiration  quite  as  ardently. 
Parma  is  the  onl^  city  which  contains  frescoes  by  Correg- 
gio. For  the  paintings  of  the  cupola  of  St  John  he  re- 
ceiyed  the  moaerate  sum  of  472  sequins;  for  those  of  the 
cathedral,  much  less  proportionately,  350.  On  these  amounts 
he  had  to  subsist,  himself  and  his  family,  and  to  proyide 
the  colors,  for  about  ten  years,  haying  little  timb  for  further 
work  meanwhile.  Parma  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled 
and  turbulent  condition  during  some  of  the  years  coyered 
by  Correggio's  labors  tliere,  yeering  between  the  goyem- 
mental  ascendency  of  tlie  French  and  of  the  Pope,  with 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  alarms,  tumults,  and  pestilence. 

Other  leading  works  by  Correggio  are  the  following:^ 
The  frescoes  in  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo  (the  abyss's 
saloon)  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Lodoyico  at  Parma,  painted 
towards  1519  in  fresco, — Diana  returning  from  the  Chase, 
with  auxiliary  ^ups  of  loyely  and  yiyacious  boys  of  more 
than  life-size,  m  sixteen  oyal  compartments.  In  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  the  Ecce  Homo,  painted  prob- 
ably towards  1520 ;  and  Cupid,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  the 
latter  more  especially  a  fine  example.  The  oil-painting  of 
the  Natiyity  namea  Night,  or  La  Notte,  for  which  40 
ducats  and  208  liyres  of  old  Beggio  coin  were  paid;  the 
nocturnal  scene  is  partially  lit  up  by  the  splendor  proceed- 
ing from  the  diyine  Infimt  Tnis  work  was  undertaken  * 
at  Beggio  in  1522  for  Alberto  Pratoneris,  and  is  now  in 
tiie  Dresden  Gallexr.  The  oil-painting  of  St  Jerome^ 
termed  also  Day  (II  Giomo),  as  contrasting  with  the  aboye- 
named  Night  Jerome  is  here  with  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  the  Magdalene,  and  two  Angels,  of  whom  one 
points  out  to  the  Infant  a  passa^  in  the  book  held  by  the 
Saint  This  was  painted  for  Bnseida  Bergonzi  from  1527 
onwards,  and  was  remunerated  by  400  gold  imperials,  some 
cartloads  of  fagots  and  measures  cf  wheat,  and  a  fat  pig. 
It  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Parma.  The  Magdalene  lying 
at  the  entrance  of  her  cayem :  this  small  picture  (only  18 
inches  wide)  was  bought  by  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  for 
6000  louis  d'or,  and  is  in  Dresden.  In  the  same  Galleiy, 
the  two  works  designated  St  George  Q)ainted  towards  1532) 
and  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  Parma  Gallery,  the  Madonna 
named  **  della  Scala,"  a  fresco  which  was  originally  in  a 
recess  of  the  Porta  Bomana,  Parma ;  also  the  Madonna 
''della  Scodella"  (of  the  bowl,  which  is  held  by  the  Vir- 
gin— Uie  subject  being  the  Bepose  in  £^pt) :  it  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  church  of  San  Sepolcro.  Both  these  works 
date  towards  1526.  In  the  church  of  the  Annunciation^ 
Parma,  a  fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  now  all  but  perished. 
Fiye  celebrated  pictures  painted  or  begnu  in  1532, — ^Venus. 
Leda,  Danae,  Vice,  and  Virtue:  the  Leda,  with  figures  of 
charming  girls  bathing,  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  and 
is  a  singularly  delightful  specimen  of  the  master.  In 
Vienna,  Jupiter  and  lo.  In  the  Louyre,  Jupiter  and  An- 
tiope,  and  the  Mystic  Marriage  of  St  Catharine.  In  the 
Naples  Museum,  the  Madonna  Beposing,  commonly  named 
La  Zingarella,  or  the  Madonna  del  Coniglio  (Gipsy-girl, 
or  Madonna  of  the  Babbit).  On  some  of  his  pictures  Cor- 
reggio signed  **  Lieto,"  as  a  synonym  of  ''All^ri."  About 
forty  worics  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  him,  apart  from 
a  multitude  of  others  probably  or  manifestly  spurious. 

The  famous  story  that  this  great  but  isoiateid  artist  was 
once,  after  long  expectancy,  gratified  by  seeing  a  picture 
of  Baphael's,  and  closed  an  intense  scrutiny  of  it  by  ex- 
claiming ''Anch'  io  son  pittore"  (I  too  am  a  painter),  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  certain  source.  It  has  neyertheless  a 
great  internal  air  of  probability ;  and  the  most  enthusiastia 
deyotee  of  the  Umbrian  will  aamit  that  in  technical  bravura, 
in  enterprising,  gifted,  and  consummated  execution,  not  B»- 
phael  himself  could  haye  assumed  to  lord  it  oyer  Correggio. 

In  1520  Correggio  married  Girolama  Merlino,  a  young 
lady  of  Mantua,  who  broug^|^|^  ^  good  dowry.    Bb« 
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was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  very  lovely,  and  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  oeen  the  model  of  his  Zingarella.  They 
lived  in  great  harmony  together,  and  had  a  famil  v  of  four 
children.  She  died  in  1529.  Correggio  himself  expired 
at  his  native  place  on  the  5th  of  March,  1534.  His  illness 
was  a  short  one,  and  has  by  some  authors  been  termed 
pleurisy.  Others,  following  Yasari,  allege  that  it  was 
brought  on  by  his  having  had  to  carry  home  a  sum  of 
mone^,  50  soudi,  which  had  been  paid  to  him  for  one  of 
his  pictures,  and  paid  in  copper  coin  to  humiliate  and 
annoy  him ;  he  carried  the  money  himself,  to  save  expense, 
from  Parma  to  Correggio  on  a  hot  day,  and  his  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  led  to  the  mortal  illness.  la  this  curious  tale 
there  is  no  symptom  of  authenticity,  unless  its  very  singu- 
larity, and  the  unlikelihood  of  its  being  invented  without 
any  foundation  at  all,  may  be  allowed  to  count  for  some- 
thing. He  is  said  to  have  died  with  Christian  piety ;  and 
his  eulogists  (speaking  apparently  from  intuition  rather 
than  record)  affirm  that  he  was  a  good  citizen,  an  affection- 
ate son  and  father,  fond  and  observant  of  children,  a  sin- 
cere and  obliging  friend,  pacific,  beneficent,  grateful;  unas- 
suming, without  meanness,  free  from  envy,  and  tolerant 
of  criticism.  He  was  buried  with  some  pomp  in  the 
Arrivabene  Chapel,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Franciscan 
church  at  Correggio. 

Regarding  the  art  of  Correggio  from  an  intellectual  or 
emotional  point  of  view,  his  supreme  gift  may  be  defined 
as  suavity, — a  vivid  spontaneous  lambent  play  of  the 
affections,  a  heartfelt  inner  grace  which  fashions  the  forms 
and  features,  and  beams  like  soft  and  glancing  sunshine  in 
the  expressions.  We  see  lovely  or  lovable  souls  clothed 
in  bodies  of  corresponding  loveliness,  which  are  not  onl^ 
physically  charming,  but  are  so  informed  with  the  spirit 
within  as  to  become  one  with  that  in  movement  and 
gesture.  In  these  qualities  of  graceful  naturalness,  not 
heightened  into  the  sacred  or  severe,  and  of  joyous  anima- 
tion, in  momentary  smiles  and  casual  living  turns  of  head 
or  limb,  Correggio  undoubtedly  carried  the  art  some  steps 
beyond  anything  it  had  previously  attained,  and  he  remains 
to  this  day  the  unsurpassed  or  unequalled  model  of  pre- 
eminence. From  a  technical  point  of  view,  his  supreme 
ffifl — even  exceeding  his  prodigious  faculty  in  foreshorten- 
ing and  the  like — is  chiaroscuro,  the  power  of  modifying 
every  tone,  from  bright  light  to  depth  of  darkness,  with 
the  sweetest  and  most  subtle  gradations,  all  being  combined 
into  harmonious  unity.  In  this  again  he  far  distanced 
all  predecessors,  and  defied  subsequent  competition.  His 
color  also  is  luminous  and  precious,  perfectly  understood 
and  blended ;  it  does  not  riyal  the  superb  richness  or  deep 
intense  glow  of  the  Venetians,  but  on  its  own  showing  is  a 
perfect  achievement,  in  exact  keeping  with  his  powers  in 
chiaroscuro  and  in  vital  expression.  When  we  come, 
however,  to  estimate  painters  according  to  their  draniatic 
faculty,  their  power  of  telling  a  story  or  impressins  a 
majestic  truth,  their  range  and  strength  of  mind,  we  find 
the  merits  of  Correggio  very  feeble  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  highest  masters,  and  even  of  many  who  with- 
out being  altogether  great  have  excelled  in  these  particular 
aualities.  Correggio  never  meofM  much,  and  often,  in  sub- 
jects where  fulness  of  significance  is  demanded,  he  means 
provokingly  little.  He  expressed  his  own  miraculous 
facility  by  saying  that  he  always  had  his  thoughts  at  the 
end  of  his  pencil;  in  truth,  they  were  often  thoughts 
rather  of  the  pencil  and  its  controlling  hand  than  of  the 
teeming  brain.  He  has  the  faults  of  his  excellences — 
sweetness  lapsing  into  mawkishneas  and  affectation,  empty 
in  elevated  themes  and  lasciviously  voluptuous  in  those  of 
a  sensuous  type,  rapid  and  forceful  action  lapsing  into 
posturing  and  self-display,  fineness  and  sinuosity  of  contour 
lapsing  into  exaggeration  and  mannerism,  daring  design 
lapsing  into  incorrectness.  No  great  master  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  Correggio  to  his  enthusiasts ;  round  him  the 
misdeeds  of  conventionalists  and  the  follies  of  connoisseurs 
cluster  with  peculiar  virulence,  and  almost  tend  to  blind  to 
his  real  and  astonishing  excellences  those  practitioners  or 
lovers  of  painting  who,  while  they  can  acknowledge  the  value 
of  techniqWf  are  still  more  devoted  to  greatness  of  soul,  and 
grave  or  elevated  invention,  as  expressed  in  the  form  of  art. 

Correggio  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  painting  of 
Parma,  which  forms  one  main  division  of  tlie  Lombardic 
school.  He  had  more  imitators  than  pupils.  Of  the  latter 
one  can  name  with  certainty  only  his  son  Pomponio,  who 
was  bom  in  1521  and  died  at  an  advanced  age ;  Francesco 


Capelli ;  Giovanni  Giarola ;  Antonio  Bemieri  (who,  being 
also  a  native  of  the  town  of  Correggio,  has  sometiines  been 
confounded  with  Allegri) ;  and  Bernardo  Gatti,  who  ranb 
as  the  best  of  all.  Tne  Parmigiani  (Mazzaoli)  were  his 
most  highly  distinguished  imitators.  (w.  m.  r.) 

CORKEZE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  formed 
from  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Limoosin. 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Haute- Vienne  md 
Creuse,  E.  by  Puy-de-D6me  and  Cantal,  S.  by  Lot,  and  W. 
by  Dordogne,  and  lies  between  44*'  55'  and  45°  40'  N.  laL 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  in  general  billy,  but  in  the 
south-west  there  are  some  plains.  In  the  north  an  of&hooi 
of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Dordogne  and  Loire.  The  soil  is  mostly  poor  and  thin, 
moderately  fertile  in  the  low,  but  heathy  ana  unprodactive 
in  the  hign  land.  In  certain  districts  there  are  forests  of 
oak,  birch,  beech,  elm,  and  poplar.  The  average  tempera- 
ture of  Corrdze  is  low,  and  the  climate  is  damp,  as  several 
of  the  higher  mountain  summits  are  covered  with  snow  for 
many  months  in  the  year ;  the  summer  heat  in  the  valleys 
is,  however,  excessive.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dor 
dogne  and  the  Vezdre,  with  its  affluent  the  Corr^se.  The 
chief  productions  are  wheat  and  other  cereals,  hemp,  flax, 
and  wine  of  an  inferior  -quality.  Chestnuts  are  a  staple 
article  of  diet  with  many  of  the  people.  CatUe,  8he«p. 
goats,  horses,  mules,  and  pigs  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  mineral  resources,  which  are  little  devel- 
oped, include  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony, 
besides  coal,  marble,  slates,  clay,  millstones,  grindstones, 
granite,  ana  porphyry.  The  manufactures  are  fire-arms, 
glass,  bricks,  leather,  coarse  woollens,  paper,  lace,  wax 
candles,  and  nut  oil.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  Tulle,  Brive,  and  Ussel,  containing  29 
cantons  and  286  communes.  The  chief  town  is  Tulle. 
The  total  area  is  2265  square  miles,  and  the  population  ii 
1872  numbered  302,746. 

CORRIENTES,  or  San  Juan  de  Corrientbs,  a  towa 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Cornentes,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Parana,  below  its  junction  with  tlie  Paraguay,  in  27® 
27^  31^^  S.  lat.  and  68<>  46'  W.  long.  It  has  a  college^ 
Government  house,  museum,  several  schools  and  churches, 
and  a  good  quay ;  and  is  an  emporium  for  the  mat^  sugar, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  of  Paraguay,  and  for  the  furs  of  the 
Chaco  Indians.  The  exports  are  chiefly  hides,  wool,  and 
timber.  Population,  10,546.  Corrientes  was  founded  by 
Alonzo  de  Bera  on  tne  3a  April,  1588. 

CORRY,  a  cit^  of  6800  inhabitants,  in  Erie  county, 
Pennsylvania,  which  owes  its  existence  and  its  prosperity 
to  the  petroleum  wells  discovered  in  1861.  Biesides  the 
numerous  establishments  connected  with  the  oil  trade,  it 
has  engineering  works,  steam-mills,  and  tanneries;  and, 
favored  as  it  is  by  its  position  at  a  railway  Junction,  it  is 
rapidly  developing  a  considerable  traffic.  Its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city  dates  from  1866. 

CORSEUL,  or  Corseult.    See  Cotes-du-Nord. 

CORSICA  (Greek,  Khpvoc;  Latin,  Cbnui  and  Ooniea; 
French,  Oorse),  a  large  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
longing to  France,  is  situated  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Sardinia  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  strait 
of  Bonifacio),  between  41<*  20'  and  43'  N.  lat.,  and  8*  SO' 
and  9°  30'  K  long.  Population,  258,507.  It  lies  within 
54  miles  west  of  Uie  coast  of  Tuscany,  98  miles  south  of 
Genoa,  and  106  miles  south-east  of  the  French  coast  at 
Nice.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  is  116  miles,  and 
its  breadth  52  miles ;  and  it  has  an  area  of  3376  square 
miles — about  one-third  of  the  extent  of  Sardinia.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a  cen- 
tral range  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  diverging  in  all 
directions,  the  highest  peaks  being  Monts  Cinto  (8889  feet), 
Rotondo  (8609),  Pagliorba  (8284),  Padro  (7846),  and  d'Cro 
(7841).  On  the  west  and  south  of  the  island  the  spurs  of 
this  range  either  terminate  abruptly  on  the  shore  or  ran 
out  to  a  great  distance  into  the  sea,  forming  bays  and  ^16, 
some  of  which  afford  excellent  harbors.  The  prevulini 
rocks  are  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  with  oocasional 
beds  of  syenite,  porphyry,  and  serpentine.  Minerals  are 
not  worked  to  any  great  extent,  although  lead  is  found  in 
some  quantity  at  Luri,  antimony  at  Ersa,  and  «;opper  at 
Bastia,  Ponte  Leecia,  etc.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
between  Bastia  and  P6rto  Vecchio,  there  intervenes  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea  a  considerable  tract  of 
low  country,  where  th^g.jWe^i^la^^5a(3g^e  um. 
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almond  and  fig  tree«u  and  vineyards.  Tlie  oil  produced  is, 
kowever,  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  much  of  the  wine  is 
exported  to  France  in  a  raw  state  for  the  manufacture  of 
liqueurs.  Corsica  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  which, 
thoagn  short  in  their  course,  bring  down  large  volumes  of 
water  from  the  mountains.  The  longest  is  the  Golo  (the 
Tavola  of  the  Romans),  which  enters  the  sea  on  tlie  east 
coast  through  the  lar^e  salt-water  lake  of  Bignglia ;  further 
south  on  the  same  side  of  the  island  are  the  Tavignano 
and  the  Rezzanese ;  while  on  the  east  side  is  the  Taravo. 
The  other  streams  are  all  comparatively  small.  From  the 
rugged  and  indented  outline  of  the  coast  tliere  are  an  un- 
usual number  of  bays  and  harbors.  Of  the  former  the 
most  important  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  are  Porto, 
Sagone,  Ajaccio,  and  Propriano ;  of  the  latter,  St.  Florent, 
He  Rousse,  Calvi,  and  Ajaccio.  On  the  eastern  side,  which 
is  much  less  rugged  and  broken,  the  only  harbors  worth 
mentioning  are  Bastia  and  Porto  Veccfiio  (the  Portus 
Byracusanus  of  the  ancients),  and  the  only  gulf  that  of 
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Santa  Manza.'  At  the  extreme  south  are  the  harbor  and 
town  of  Bonifacio,  giving  name  to  the  strait  which  sep- 
arates Corsica  from  Sardinia. 

Of  the  internal  resources  of  the  island  the  most  im- 
portant consist  of  those  vast  for^ts  that  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  and  which  furnished  timber  for  the 
navies  of  antiquity.  Partly,  however,  from  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  from  the  diflBculties  of  land 
carriage,  this  source  of  wealth  is  comparatively  neglected. 
The  mountain  pastures  are  made  available  for  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  Sheep  of  a  peculiar 
black  breed,  called  mufflcms^  inhabit  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  mountains,  and  foats  and  pigs  abound  in  the 
island.  The  uncultivated  districts  are  generally  over- 
g^wn  with  a  thick  tangled  underwood,  consisting  of 
arbutus,  myrtle,  thoni,  laurel,  broom,  and  other  shrubs, 
and  called  by  the  natives  maquis,  which,  however,  is  easilv 
cleared  off  bv  burning.  Throughout  the  island  the  growth 
of  the  cereal  crops  U  generally  abandoned  for  the  easier 
cultivation  of  the  olive  and  vine.  Chestnuts  constitute  an 
important  article  of  food,  but  wheat,  maize,  and  barley  are 
also  cultivated.  The  backward  state  of  agriculture  is 
caused  principally  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  land, 
a  system  which  perpetuates  the  social  evils  of  hereditary 
lends  and  jealousies,  by  which  Corsica  has  long  been  dis- 
tracted. A  large  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  island 
oooslsts  of  honey  and  wax,  which  are  procured  from  the 


forests.  The  formei  of  these  has  a  somewhat  bitter  flavor, 
from  the  yew  and  box  trees  on  which  the  bees  feed.  Be- 
yond the  making  of  oil,  wine,  soap,  bricks,  and  ogarse  glasi, 
the  Corsicans  are  entirely  destitute  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  their  commerce  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  island.  The  fisheries  of 
tunny,  pilchard,  and  anchovy  are  extensively  prosecuted 
for  the  supply  of  the  Italian  markets ;  but  comparatively 
few  of  the  native  Corsicans  are  engaged  in  this,  department 
of  industry.  The  Government  have  constructed  700  miles 
of  excellent  roads  (BoiUes  Nationalea),  round  the  entire  isl- 
and, and  crossing  it  at  various  points,  by  which  regular 
communication  is  maintained  by  means  of  diligences.  Cor- 
sica, which  forms  a  department  of  France,  is  divided  into 
five  arrondissements,  subdivided  and  peopled  as  follows  :^ 


Arrondissements.                Cantons.  Communes. 

1.  Ajaccio 12  72 

2.  Sartene  8  46 

3.  Bastia  20  93 

4.  Calvi 6  34 

6.  Corte 16  .  110 


Total. 


62 


355 


Population  (1872). 
66,701 
33,495 
74,124 
24,516 
59,671 

258,507 


Of  this  number  130,406  were  males  and  128,101  females ; 
and  compared  with  the  census  of  1851,  the  total  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  22,256  souls,  or  nearly  9  per  cent,  in 
twenty-one  years. 

The  principal  towns  are  Ajaccio  (pop.  16,545),  the  cap- 
ital ana  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the  island  (who  is  under 
the  archbishop  of  Aix),  the  prefect,  and  the  commander 
of  the  forces;  Bastia  (pop.  17,850),  Corte  (5430),  and  Sar- 
tene (4166).  Education  is  very  backward  among  the  isl- 
anders, about  40  per  cent  being  returned  as  unable  to  read 
or  write.  There  are,  however,  several  colleges,  such  as  the 
lyceum  of  Bastia,  the  Collie  Fesch  of  Ajaccio,  the  Col- 
\4se  de  Calvi,  and  the  Ecole  raoli  de  Corte.  The  people  are 
sober  in  their  habits,  but  not  enterprising  and  without 
much  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws.  Their  proneness  to 
agrarian  outrages  has  brought  upon  them  an  evil  repute, 
but  thanks  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  French  Qovem- 
ment  this  spirit  of  lawlessness  has  been  greatly  curbed. 
A  great  part  of  the  agricultural  labor  is  performed  b^ 
laborers  from  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  who  periodically  visit 
the  island  for  that  purpose. 

History. — It  is  not  known  who  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Corsica  were.     The  Phocfeans  of  Ionia  were  the  first  civilized 
people  that  cfltabliahed  settlements  in  Corsica.    About  the  year 
560  B.c.  they  landed  for  the  first  time  on  the  island,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Aleria,  which  after  a  short  occupation  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon.     After  an  interval  of  a  few  yean  they 
again  returned,  rebuilt  Aleria,  which  ihey  fortified,  and  endcav- 
I  ored  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  natives.    After  a 
I  struggle  of  some  years  they  were  again  compelled  to  leave  the 
I  island.    The  next  foreign  occupants  of  Corsica  were  the  Tus- 
'  cans,  who  founded  the  city  of  NicsBa,  but  they  in  their  turn 
I  were  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  growing  maritime  power 
of  the  Carthaginians,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  island  was  nn- 
I  questioned  till  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.    On  that 
occasion  the  Romans  sent  out  a  fleet,  drove  the  Carthaginians 
from  the  island,  and  exacted  at  least  a  nominal  homage  from 
the  native  population.     They  did  not,  however,  fully  establish 
their  power  here  till  about  thirty  years  later,  and  even  then  re- 
bellions and  revolts  were  of  constant  occurrence.     The  first  step 
made  towards  the  real  subjugation  of  the  island  was  tlSe  estab- 
lishment of  the  two  colonies  on  its  eastern  coast — that  of  Aleria 
by  Sulla,  and  that  of  Mariana  by  Marius.     In  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  the  island  had  fallen  into  disrepute  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  it  was  used  chiefly  as  a  place  of  banishment  for 
political  offenders.     One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  suf- 
ferers was  the  younger  Seneca,  who  spent  in  exile  here  the  eight 
years  ending  49  a.d. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  Corsica 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.  These  barbarians  were 
driven  out  by  Belisarius,  but  after  the  death  of  that  illustrious 
genera],  565  a.d.,  the  resistless  hordes  of  Attila  once  more  gained 
possession  of  the  island.  Since  that  period  it  has  successively 
owned  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  the  Saracens,  the  Pisans,  and 
the  Genoese.  The  impress  of  the  last  is  to  bo  found  in  the  style 
of  the  church  architecture  and  notably  in  the  patoit  of  the 

{>eople;  while  the  armorial  crest  of  the  island,  a  Moor's  head, 
s  ascribable  to  the  Saracen  occupation.  Corsica  was  ceded 
by  the  Genoese  to  the  French  in  1768 ;  and  for  a  few  years  after 
the  French  Revolution  of  1793  it  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  Since  1814  it  nas  been  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  French.  Corsica  is  famous  as  the  birthplace 
of  Pascal  PaoU  and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

CORSSEN,  WiLHELM   P^p^  (^^20-1875),  a  distin- 
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Oished  Qerman  ^bilolop^ist,  was  born  at  Bremen,  January 
y  1820,  and  received  his  school  education  in  the  Prussian 
town  of  Schwedt,  to  which  his  father,  a  merchant  had  re- 
moved.  After  spending  some  time  at  the  Joacnimsthal 
Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  where  his  interest  in  philological 
pursuits  was  awakened  bj  the  Rector  Meinike,  he  proceeded 
to  the  university,  and  there  came  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Boeckh  and  Lachmann.  His  first  important 
appearance  in  literature  was -as  the  author  of  Origines  PoesU 
BomanoRf  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  prize  offered  by 
the  "philosophical"  or  "arts"  faculty  of  the  university. 
In  1846  he  was  called  from  Stettin,  where  he  had  for  nearly 
two  years  held  a  post  in  the  gymnasium,  to  occupy  the 
position  of  lecturer  in  the  royal  academy  at  Pforta  (near 
Kaumburg),  and  there  he  continued  to  labor  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  philosophico-historical  class  of  the 
Boyal  Prussian  Acaaemy  of  Sciences  having,  in  1854 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  work  on  the  pronunciation  ana 
accent  of  Latin,  he  gained  the  day  by  means  of  a  treatise 
which  at  once  took  rank,  on  its  publication  under  the  title 
of  Ueber  Ausspraehef  VokalttmuBf  und  BeUmung  der  Laleinr 
iaehen  Sprache  (2  vols.  Leipsic,  1858-59),  as  one  of  the 
most  erudite  ana  masterly  works  in  its  department.  This 
was  followed  in  1863  by  his  Kritiaehe  Beitrdge  zur  Lai, 
Formenlehre,  which  was  supplanted  in  1866  by  KriiMche 
Ncxhtrage  nor  Lot,  FormenUkre,  In  the  discussion  of  the 
pronunciation  of  Ijatin  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider 
the  various  old  Italian  dialects,  and  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations appeared  in  miscellaneous  communications 
to  Kuhn's  Zatschr^  fir  veraleiehende  Sohrif^ar9chung, 
The  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fesBorship  at  Pforta,  and  return  to  Berlin,  in  1866 ;  but  it 
producea  almost  no  diminution  of  his  literary  activity. 
In  1867  he  published  an  elaborate  archseological  study  enti- 
tled the  AUerthSmer  und  Kunstdenkmaie  des  OiUereieMer' 
klotUn  SL  Marten  und  der  LandeaschuU  Pforta,  in  which 
he  gathers  together  all  that  can  be  discovered  about  the 
history  of  the  establishment  where  he  had  taught  so  long ; 
and  in  1868-69  he  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  his  work 
on  Latin  pronunciation.  From  a  very  early  period  he  had 
been  attracted  to  the  special  study  of  Etruscan  remains, 
aqd  had  at  various  times  ^ven  occasional  expression  to  his 
opinions  on  individual  points ;  but  it  was  not  till  1870  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy  and  completing  his 
equipment  K>r  a  formal  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  by 
personal  inspection  of  the  monuments.  In  1874  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  Ueber  die  S^i^rache  der  Etru$ker,  in  which 
with  great  ingenuity  and  erudition  he  endeavors,  it  cannot 
be  said  with  complete  success  to  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
language  was  cognate  with  tnat  of  the  Romans.  Before 
the  second  volume  had  received  the  last  touches  of  his  hand 
he  was  cut  off  by  a  comparatively  early  death,  which  had  in 
all  probability  been  hastened  by  those  long  hours  which  he 
had  spent "  in  damp  ffrave-chambers,"  painfully  deciphering 
by  candle-light  the  faded  and  fragmentary  inscriptions  of 
foi:^tten  days.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of 
criticism  on  the  great  question  at  issue,  and  however  unfor- 
tunate his  conjectures  may  be  proved  by  later  investigators, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  brought  the  matter  one  step 
nearer  to  a  final  conclusion.  The  posthumous  volume  ap- 
peared in  1875,  having  been  edited  bj  E.  W.  A.  Kuhn. 

CK)RT,  Cornelius  (1536-1578),  was  bom  at  Horn  in 
Holland,  and  studied  engraving  under  Jerom  Cockx  of 
Antwerp.  About  1565  he  went  to  Venice,  where  Titian 
employed  him  to  execute  the  well-known  copper-plates  of 
SL  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  the  Magdalen,  Prometheus,  Diana 
and  Actson,  and  Diana  and  Calisto.  From  Italy  he  wan- 
dered back  to  the  Netherlands,  but  he  returned  to  Venice 
soon  after  1567,  proceeding  thence  to  Bologna  and  Rome, 
where  he  produced  engravings  from  all  the  great  masters 
of  the  time.  At  Rome  he  founded  the  well-known  school 
in  which,  as  Bartsch  tells  us,  the  simple  line  of  Marc- 
antonio  was  modified  by  a  brilliant  touch  of  the  burin, 
afterwards  imitated  and  perfected  by  Agoetino  Garacci 
in  Italy  and  Nicholas  de  Bruyn  in  the  Ne^erlands. 
Before  visiting  the  Peninsula,  Cort  had  been  content  to 
copy  Coxcie,  F.  Floris,  Hemskerk,  Mostaert,  Spranger,  and 
Stradan.  In  Italy  he  gave  circulation  to  the  works  of 
Raphael,  Titian,  Polidoro  da  Carava^o,  Baroccio,  Giulio 
Clovio,  Muziano,  and  the  Zuccari.  His  connection  with 
Jerom  Cockx  and  Titian  is  pleasantly  illustrated  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  latter  by  Dominick  Lampson  of  Li^e  in 
1567.  Cort  is  said  to  have  engraved  upwards  of  151  plates. 
1  [Spanish  nayi£;ator,  coasted  Yucatan  in  1518, 


CORTE-REAL,  the  name  of  a  noble  Portaguese  family. 
In  1500  Gaspard  Cort-Real  sailed  from  Lisbon,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  and,  having  named  the  country, 
returned  home  with  some  of  the  natives  whom  he  had  cap- 
tured. In  1501  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  to  the  Are- 
tic  seas,  from  which  he  did  not  return.  In  the  following 
year  his  brother  Miguel  led  an  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  him,  but  he  also  never  returned.  The  kinji^ 
Emmanuel,  sent  out  two  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  broth- 
ers, but  no  traces  of  either  could  be  found.  A  third  brother. 
Vasco,  was  only  prevented  from  risking  the  fate  of  Gaspara 
and  Miffuel  by  the  king's  command.  To  the  same  &mily 
belonged  the  poet,  Jeronyroo  Corte-Real.  He  also  was  a 
sailor;  for  the  first  fisict  in  his  life  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  that,  about  1571,  he  was  appointed  captain-genend 
of  a  fleet  fitt^  out  for  explora^ons  in  the  Indies.  The 
invasion  of  Philip  II.  in  1580  found  him  in  retirement  at 
Evora ;  but  of  the  rest  of  his  life  there  is  nothinjj;  satis&o- 
torily  known  except  that  he  died  before  1594.  His  iKtf,  an 
epic  founded  on  tne  sie^  of  Did,  and  his  Austriadf  cele- 
brating the  victory  won  m  1571  by  Don  John  of  Austria 
over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,'have  no  great  merit.  His  best 
work  is  the  Naufragio  de  Sepvioeda  (published  in  1594),  a 
poem  describing  the  shipwreck  and  death  of  Lienor  de  Sa 
(the  mother  of  his  wife)  and  of  Manoel  de  Sonza.  An 
edition  of  this  story,  which  has  been  translated  into  both 
French  and  Spanish,  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1849. 

See  Ferdinand  Denis,  GhroniquM  ehevctleretque  de  rE9pagn$ 
et  Portugal;  and  Sismondi,  Littirattsre  du  midi  d%  VEttropt, 

CORTES,  a  Spanish  term  literally  signifying  the 
"courts,'^  and  applied  to  the  States,  or  assembly  of  the 
States,  of  the  kingdom.    See  Spain  and  PobtuoaIi. 

CORTES,  Hernan,  or  Herkando  (1485-1547),  con- 
queror of  Mexico,  was  bom  at  Medellin,  a  small  town  of 
Estremadura,  in  1485.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  &mily  of 
decayed  fortune,  and,  being  destined  for  the  bar,  was  sent, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the  University  of  Salamanca; 
but  study  was  distasteiul  to  him,  and  he  returned  home  in 
1501,  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  adventure.  He  ar- 
ranged to  accompany  Ovando,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  St  Domingo,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing the  expedition  by  an  accident  that  happened  to  him  in 
a  love  adventure.  He  next  sought  militaiy  service  under 
the  celebrated  Gronsalvo  de  Coraova,  but  a  serious  illnesi 
frustrated  his  purpose.  At  last,  in  1504,  he  set  out,  accord- 
ing to  his  first  plan,  for  St.  Domingo,  where  lie  was  kindly 
received  by  Ovando.  He  was  then  only  nineteen,  and 
remarkable  for  a  graceful  physiognomy  and  amiable  man- 
ners, as  well  as  for  skill  and  address  in  all  military  exer- 
cises. He  remained  in  St.  Domingo,  where  Ovando  had 
successiyely  conferred  upon  him  several  lucrative  and 
honorable  employments,  until  1511,  when  he  accompanied 
Diego  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Here  he  became  alcalde  of  St  lago,  and  displayed  great 
ability  on  several  trying  occasions.  An  opportunity  was 
soon  afforded  him  of  snowing  his  powers  as  a  militaiy 
leader  in  an  enterprise  of  the  first  importance.  Grijalva,^ 
lieutenant  of  Velasquez,  had  just  discovered  Mexico,  but 
had  not  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement  This  displeased 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  who  superseded  Grijalva,  and  in- 
trusted the  conquest  of  the  newly -discovered  country  to 
Cortes.  The  latter  hastened  his  preparations,  and,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1518,  he  set  out  from  St  lago,  with  10 
vessels,  600  or  700  Spaniards,  18  horsemen,  and  some  pieces 
of  cannon.  Scarcely  had  he  set  sail,  however,  when  Velas- 
quez, probably  apprehensive  that  his  lieutenant  would 
carry  off  all  the  glory  as  well  as  the  profit  of  the  enter- 
prise, recalled  the  commission  which  he  had  granted  to 
Cortes,  and  even  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  arrest ;  bat 
Uie  attachment  of  the  troops,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved, enabled  him  to  persevere  in  spite  of  the  governor: 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1519,  he  landed  on  the  coast  oi 
Mexico.  Advancing  along  the  gulf,  sometimes  taking  mea- 
sures to  conciliate  the  natives,  and  sometimes  spreading 
terror  by  his  arms,  he  took  poasession  of  the  town  of  Ta- 
basco. The  noise  of  the  artillery,  the  appearance  of  the 
fioating  fortresses  which  had  transported  the  Spaniards  over 
the  ocean,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  fought,  all  new 
objects  to  the  natives,  inspired  them  with  astonishment 
mingled  with  terror  and  admiration;  they  regarded  the 
Spaniards  as  gods,  and  sent  them  ambassadors  wiu  presents. 
Cortes  here  learned  that  the  native  sovemgiusras^called 
slain  in  1527  by  Kicaragua  Indians.— Aji.  Ed.J    J  O  V  IL 
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Monteiuma;  that  he  reigned  over  an  extensive  empire, 
which  had  lasted  for  three  centuries ;  that  thirty  vassals, 
called  caciques,  obeyed  him ;  and  that  his  riches  were  im- 
mense and  his  power  absolute.  No  more  was  necessary  to 
inflame  the  ambition  of  the  invader,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  tliis  great  empire,  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  combining  stratagem  and  address  with 
force  and  courage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of 
Vera  Cruz,  canwdd  himself  to  be  elected  captain-general  of 
the  new  colony,  and,  like  Agathocles,  burned  his  vessels  to 
cat  off  the  possibility  of  retreat  and  show  his  soldiers  that 
they  must  either  conauer  or  perish.  He  then  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  tne  country,  drew  to  his  camp  several 
caciques  hostile  to  Montezuma,  and  induced  these  native 
princes  to  facilitate  his  progress.  The  republic  of  Tlascala, 
which  was  hostile  to  Montezuma,  opnosed  him;  but  he 
routed  its  army,  which  had  resisted  all  the  forces  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  dictated  peace  on  moderate  terms,  and 
converted  the  peo[)Ie  into  powerful  auxiliaries.  His  furtner 
advance  was  in  vain  attempted  to  be  checked  by  an  ambus- 
cade laid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cholula,  on  whom  he  took 
signal  vengeance.  Surmounting  all  other  obstacles  he 
arrived,  wim  6000  natives  and  a  handful  of  Spaniards,  in 
sight  of  the  immense  lake  on  which  was  built  the  city  of 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Montezuma  received 
him  with  great  pomp,  and  his  subjects,  believing  Cortes  to 
be  a  descendant  of  the  sun,  prostrated  themselves  before 
him.  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  fortify  himself  in  one 
of  the  beautiful  palaces  of  the  prince,  and  he  was  planning 
how  to  possess  himself  of  the  riches  of  so  opulent  an  empire, 
when  Intelligence  reached  him  that  a  general  of  the  em- 
peror who  had  received  secret  orders  had  iust  attacked  the 
mrriBon  of  Vera  Cruz  and  killed  several  of  his  soldiers. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  Soaniards  was  sent  to  the  capital. 
This  event  undeceived  the  Mexicans,  who  had  hitherto  be- 
lieved the  Spaniards  to  be  immortal,  and  necessarily  al- 
tered the  whole  policy  of  Cortes.  Struck  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger,  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  having 
only  a  handful  of  soldiers,  he  conceived  and  instantiv  ex- 
ecuted a  most  daring  project.  Having  repaired  with  his 
officers  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  he  announced  to 
Montezuma  that  he  must  either  accompany  him  or  perish. 
Being  thus  master  of  the  person  of  the  monarch,  he  next 
demanded  that  the  Mexican  general  and  his  officers  who 
had  attacked  the  Spaniards  should  be  delivered  into  his 
hands ;  and  when  this  had  been  done  he  caused  these  un- 
fortunate men.  who  had  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
sovereign,  to  oe  burned  alive  before  the  gates  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  During  this  cruel  execution  Cortes  entered 
the  apartment  of  Montezuma,  and  caused  him  to  be  loaded 
with  irons,  in  order  to  force  him  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
vaB«d  of  Charles  V.  The  unhappy  prince  yielded,  and 
was  restored  to  a  semblance  of  liberty  on  presenting  the 
fierce  conqueror  with  600,000  marks  of  pure  gold,  and  a 
prodieious  quantity  of  precious  stones.  Scarcely  had  he 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  audacity,  however,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  landing  of  a  Spanish  army,  under  Nar- 
vaez,  which  had  been  sent  by  Velasquez  to  compel  him  to 
renounce  his  command.  In  this  emergency  Cortes  acted 
with  his  usual  decision  and  courage.  Leaving  200  men 
at  Mexico  under  the  orders  of  his  lieutenant,  he  marched 
against  Narvaez,  whom  he  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
and  he  then  enlisted  under  his  standard  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers who  had  been  sent  to  attack  him.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital,  however,  he  found  that  the  Mexicans  had  re- 
volted against  the  emperor  and  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
dangers  thickened  around  him.  Montezuma  perished  in 
attempting  to  address  his  revolted  subjects,  upon  which 
the  latter,  having  chosen  a  new  emperor,  attacked  the 
headquarters  of  Cortes  with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  advantage  of  fire-arms,  forced  the  Spaniards  to  re- 
tire, as  the  only  means  of  escaping  destruction.  Their 
rearguard,  however,  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  they  suffered 
severdy  during  the  retreat,  which  was  continued  durinsr 
six  days.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  Mexicans  offered 
bEittle  in  the  plain  of  Otumba.  This  was  what  Cortes  de- 
sired, and  it  proved  their  destnictiori.  Cortes  gave  the 
signal  for  battle,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1520,  gained  a 
victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  Mexico.  Immediatelv 
a/tervards  he  proceeded  to  Tlascala,  assembled  an  auxil- 
iarr  army  of  natives,  subjected  the  neighboring  provinces, 
and  then  marched  a  second  time  against  Mexico,  which, 
niier  a  gallant  defence  of  several  months,  was  retaken  on 


the  13tk  of  August,  1521.  These  successes  were  entirely 
owing  to  the  genius,  valor,  and  profound  but  unscrupulous 
policy  of  Cortes ;  and  the  account  of  them  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  Spain  excited  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
The  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  the  ability  he  had  dis^ 
played,  efiaced  the  censure  which  he  had  incurred  by  the 
irregularity  of  his  operations ;  and  public  opinion  having 
declared  in  his  favor,  Charles  Y.,  disregarding  the  preten- 
sions of  Velasquez,  appointed  him  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  conferring  on  him 
the  valley  of  Guaxaca,  which  was  erected  into  a  marquis- 
ate,  with  a  considerable  reven^ae.  But  although  his  power 
was  thus  confirmed  by  roval  authoritv,  and  although  he 
exerted  himself  to  consolidate  Spanish  domination  through- 
out all  Mexico,  the  means  he  employed  were  such  that  the 
natives,  reduced  to  despair,  took  arms  against  the  Spaniards. 
This  revolt,  however,  was  speedily  subdued,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans were  everywhere  forced  to  yield  to  the  ascendency 
of  European  discipline  and  valor.  Guatimozin,  who  had 
been  recognized  as  emperor,  and  a  great  number  of 
caciques,  accused  of  having  conspired  a^^nst  the  con- 
querors, were  publicly  executed,  with  circumstances  of 
great  cruelty,  by  order  of  Cortes.  Meanwhile  the  court 
of  Madrid,  dreading  the  ambition  and  popularity  of  the 
victorious  chief,  sent  commissioners  to  watch  his  conduct 
and  thwart  his  proceedings ;  and  whilst  he  was  complet- 
ing the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  his  goods  werb  seized  by 
the  fiscal  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  his  retainers  im- 
prisoned and  put  into  irons.  Indignant  at  the  ingratitude 
of  his  sovereign,  Cortes  returned  in  person  to  Spain  to  ap- 
peal to  the  justice  of  the  emperor,  and  appeared  there 
with  great  splendor.  The  emperor  receivc'd  him  with 
every  mark  of  distinction,  and  decorated  him  with  the 
order  of  St.  la^o.  Cortes  returned  to  Mexico  with  new 
titles  but  diminished  authority,  a  viceroy  having  been  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  whilst  the 
military  department,  with  permission  to  push  his  con- 
quests, was  all  that  remained  to  Cortes.  This  division  of 
powers  became  a  source  of  continual  dissension,  and  caused 
the  failure  of  the  last  enterprises  in  which  he  enm;ed. 
Nevertheless,  in  1536  he  discovered  the  peninsula  of  Oili- 
fornia.  and  surveyed  a  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it 
from  Mexico.  At  length,  tired  of  struggling  with  adver- 
saries unworthy  of  him,  whom  the  court  took  care  to  mul- 
tiply, he  returned  to  Europe,  hoping  to  confound  his  ene- 
mies. But  Charles  V.  received  him  coldly.  Cortes  dis* 
sembled,  redoubled  the  assiduity  of  his  attendance  on  the 
emperor,  accompanied  him  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Algiers  in  1541,  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  the  field, 
and  if  his  advice  had  been  followed  the  Spanish  arms  would 
have  been  saved  firom  disgrace,  and  Europe  delivered 
nearly  three  centuries  earlier  from  the  scourge  of  organized 
piracy.  Soon  afterwards  he  fell  into  n^lect,  and  could 
scarcely  obtain  an  audience.  One  day,  however,  having 
forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
emperor's  carriage,  and  mounted  on  *Jie  doorstep,  Charles, 
astonished  at  an  act  of  such  audacity,  demanded  to  know 
who  he  was.  "  I  am  a  man,"  replied  the  concjueror  of 
Mexico  proudly,  "  who  has  given  you  more  provinces  than 
your  ancestors  left  you  cities."  This  haughty  declaration 
of  important  services  ill-requited  could  scarcely  fail  to 
oflfend  a  monarch  on  whom  fortune  had  lavished  her 
choicest  favors;  and  Cortes,  overwhelmed  with  disgust, 
withdrew  from  court,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
solitude,  and  died  near  Seville  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1554,  being  then  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  only  writings  of  Cortes  are  five  letters  on  the  subject  of 
his  eonquests,  which  he  addressed  to  Charles  V.,  and  which 
have  fortunately  been  given  to  the  world.  The  best  edition  of 
them  is  that  of  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Lorensana,  archbishop 
of  Mexico,  entitled  Huioria  d%  Jiueva-EspaHa  eterita  por  tu 
etdarecido  oonquiatador,  ffeman  Cortetf  aumentada  eon  otro9 
doeutnitnto9  y  notcu  (Mexico,  1770,  4to)  a  work  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  which  attests  the  truth  of  the  recital  it  contains.  An 
Bngllsh  translation  of  the  letters,  by  George  Folsom,  was  pub* 
lished  at  New  York  in  1843.  The  conquests  of  Cortes  have 
been  described  wiUi  pompous  elegance  by  Antonio  de  Soils  in 
his  HUtoria  de  la  Conquuta  de  Mejieo,  and  with  more  truth  and 
simplicity  by  Bernardo  Dial  del  Castillo  in  his  work  under  the 
same  title.  See  also  Robertson's  Hietory  of  Amerxeaf  Prescott's 
Hiatory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexieo,  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  Life 
of  Hernando  Cortee  (2  vols.,  Lond.,  1871). 

CORTESE.    See  CouBToiSE.  .      r\r\rm> 
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CORTONA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo, 
and  about  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  tliat  name, 
occupying  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  steep  hill  that, 
from  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooks  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Chiana  or  Clanis.  Its  ancient  fortifi- 
cations, which  are  well  preserved  in  almost  their  total 
circuit,  present  not  only  portions  of  Roman  and  mediseval 
works,  but  nmgnificent  specimens  of  the  so-called  Cyclopean 
architecture.  The  cathedral,  a  building  of  the  15th  century^ 
but  restored  by  Galilei  in  the  18th,  contains  a  number  of 
paintings  by  Luca  Signorelli  and  Pietro  Berettini,  who 
were  both  natives  of  the  town ;  the  tomb  of  John  Baptist 
Tommasi,  the  last  grand-master  of  the  Order  of  Malta ; 
and  a  large  sarcophagus,  adorned  with  bas-relie&  of  the 
Lapithe  and  Centaurs,  in  which,  according  to  the  fanciful 
hypothesis  of  the  local  antiquaries,  were  the  remains  of 
the  Consul  Flaminius,  who  perished  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Thrasymene  against,  the  Carthaginian  invader.  Among 
the  other  churches,  which  are  almost  all  in  possession  of 
paintings  of  interest  to  connoisseurs,  the  most  important  is 
Banta  Margherita,  a  fine  building  of  the  13th  century  by 
Nicola  and  Giovanni  Pisano,  which  occupies  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  is  embosomed  in  cypress  trees.  The  Accademin 
Etnaect,  founded  by  Ridolfino  Venuti  in  1726,  has  a 
museum  in  the  fMlazzo  pretorio^  which  numbers  amongst 
its  various  treasures  a  bronze  candelabrum  of  sixteen 
lights,  ranked  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Etruscan  art 
In  the  same  building  is  preserved  the  Bombuci  Library, 
which  contains  a  fine  MS.  of  Bante  and  a  curious  unpub- 
lished work  called  the  Notti  Ooriiane,  or  Nights  of  OorUma. 
Outside  of  the  town  is  an  Etruscan  tomb  of  some  archi- 
tectural interest,  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Pythagoras.  The 
population  of  the  commune  is  upwards  of  26,000 ;  that  of 
Uie  city  is  only  3973. 

The  origin  of  Gortons,  or  Corythus,  as  it  is  called  by  Virgil, 
is  lost  in  remote  antiquity ;  and  little  light  is  thrown  on  the 
qaestion  by  the  statement  of  Dionysius  that  it  was  founded  by 
toe  Umbrians,  and  passed  from  them  to  the  Pelasgians.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve  Etrurian  cities, 
and  continued  to  maintain  its  position  under  the  Romans ;  but 
probably  from  the  fact  that  its  supposed  impregnability  led  the 
successive  conquerors  of  Italy  to  pass  it  by,  its  name  is  rarely 
found  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  we  are  even  ignorant  of  the 
date  when  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
colonized  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century  b.c.,  but  as  the  colony 
was  never  renewed  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Pliny  or 
Ptolemy.  It  was  one  of  the  first  bishoprics  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  after  the  barbarian  invasions,  it  reappears  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  place  of  importance.  Held  for  about  a  cen- 
tury by  the  Casaie  family,  it  was  transmitted  by  them  to  King 
Ladislas  of  Naples,  who,  in  his  turn,  in  1412  bestowed  it  on  the 
Florentines. 

CORUNNA  (Spanish  La  Ooruffa;  French,  La  Oorogne; 
English,  formerljr  often  The  Groyne),  a  city  and  seaport 
of  Spain,  the  capital  at  one  time  of  Galicia,  and  now  of  a 
province*  of  its  own  name,  is  situated  on  the  north-west 
coast,  43  miles  north  of  Santiago  de  Compostella.  in  43^ 
23^  N.  lat.  and  8°  27^  W.  long.  It  is  of  first  rank  both-as 
a  fortress  and  a  port,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  superior  court 
and  a  commercial  tribunal.  There  is  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town,  the  former  built  on  the  east  side  of  a  small 
peninsula,  and  the  latter  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  The  upper  town  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  is  still  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions 
and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  but  it  has  been  gradually  out- 
grown by  the  lower,  which,  though  at  first  a  mere  Pesca- 
deria,  or  fiishing-village,  is  now  comparatively  well  built, 
and  has  several  broad  and  handsome  streets.  There  is 
little  remarkable  in  the  public  buildings,  though  they 
include  six  churches,  of  which  Santiago  dates  from  the 
11th  and  the  Colegiata  from  the  13th  century,  five  con- 
vents, two  hospitals,  a  palace  for  the  captain-general  of 
Galicia,  a  theatre,  a  school  of  navigation,  an  arsenal,  and 
barracks.  The  harbor,  though  of  rather  difficult  access,  is 
perfectly  secure,  and  it  is  defendcnl  by  several  forts,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  San  Di^o  on  the  east  and 
San  Antonio  on  the  west.  These  fortifications  are  of  little 
practical  importance  on  the  land  side,  as  they  are  com- 
manded by  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  city.  The  so-called 
Tower  of  Hercules  to  the  north,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  the  Komans,  has  been  raised  in  modern 
times  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  360  feet,  and  is  now 
crowned  with  a  fine  revolving  light  visible  for  a  distance 
pf  twelve  miles  to  sea.    English,  French,  and  Belgian 


steamers  call  here  on  their  way  to  South  America  for  mails 
or  emigrants ;  and  upwards  ot  300  merchant  ships,  moedy 
British,  enter  the  port  every  year.  The  trade  oonsisti 
mainly  in  the  export  of  fat  cattle — 20,000  of  which  were 
sent  to  England  in  1873,— «ggs,  meats,  fiuits,  and  sardines; 
and  in  the  importation  of  general  grocery  goods  and  manu- 
factured articles.  Besides  a  large  Government  tobaooo- 
factory,  which  employs  about  3(K)0  women,  there  are  in 
the  city  two  glass-factories,  two  cotton-factories,  and  several 
steam  saw-mills  and  sardine-curing  establishments;  and 
the  herring  and  the  pilchard  fisheries  give  employment  to 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  census  of 
1869,  the  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  was  about 
30,000 ;  and  in  1874  it  was  estimated  at  40,000. 

Corunna,  possibly  at  first  a  Phoenician  settlement,  is  iden- 
tified with  the  ancient  Ardobrica,  a  seaport  mentioned  by  Mela 
in  the  country  of  the  Artabri,  from  whom  the  name  cf  Portui 
Artabromm  was  given  to  the  bay  on  which  the  city  is  situated. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  probably  at  an  earlier  period,  it  wu 
called  Garonium,  a  name  which  is  much  more  probaoly  the  origin 
of  the  present  designation  tnan  the  Latin  Columna  whieh  ii 
sometimes  put  forward.  The  harbor  has  always  been  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  modem 
times  that  it  has  made  a  figure  in  history.  In  1588  it  gave 
shelter  to  the  Invincible  Armada;  and  in  1598  the  town  wu 
captured  and  burned  by  the  English  under  Drake  and  Norris. 
In  1747,  and  again  in  1805,  the  bay  was  the  scene  of  a  naval 
victory  of  the  English  over  the  French ;  and  in  1809  an  action 
took  place  in  the  neighborhood  which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  British  military  annals.  The  French 
under  Marshal  Soult  attempted  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of 
the  English  under  Sir  John  Moore,  but  were  successfully  re- 
pulsed in  spite  of  their  numbers.  Moore  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  engagement,  and  expired  shortly  after  its  termination. 
He  was  hastily  buried  on  a  bastion  near  the  sea;  and  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Jardin  de  San  Carlos  raised  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  commemorates  his  bravery  and  intrepidity.  In  1820 
the  town  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  and  declared  the 
constitution,  but  in  1823  it  had  to  capitulate  to  Bourek,  the 
French  general. 

CORVEY,  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey  in  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Weser,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hdzter, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  an  avenue  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  was  founded  by  Louis  the 
Pious  in  813,  and  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
first  body  of  monks  by  whom  it  was  held  came  from  G)rbie 
in  Picardy.  Baised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric  in  1793, 
it  was  secularized  in  1802,  and  bestowed  on  the  Nassan 
Orange  family;  and  since  then  it  has  passed  throogh 
various  hands  to  those  of  the  present  prince  of  Ratibor, 
who  received  it  in  1840  by  the  will  of  Victor  Amadeoi 
of  Hesse-Kothenberg.  The  abbey,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  castle  of  Corvey,  possesses  a  very  extensive  library, 
especially  rich  in  old  illustrated  works ;  but  the  ancient 
collection  due  to  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  the  Benedictines 
is  no  longer  extant.  It  at  one  time  preserved  the  famoas 
manuscript  of  Tacitus  which  contains  the  six  books  of  the 
Annals.  Widukind  composed  his  history  of  the  Saxons 
within  the  precincts  of  Corvey;  and  the  Annales  OoH^e' 
jenees  of  the  monks  can  still  be  read  in  Pert2*s  Manumenia 
OermanioB  Historical  vol.  iii.  The  Chrontoon  Chrhejenss^ 
published  by  Wedekind  in  1324,  has  been  proved  a  forgery. 
(See  Wigand,  Oeschichte  der  AbtciKorvey,  Hoxter,  1819,  and 
Der  Korveisehe  Qiiterbesitz,) 

CORVISART-DESMARETS,  Jean  Nicolas,  Babon 
DB  (1755-1821),  French  physician,  was  bom  at  Vouzier^ 
in  Champagne.  His  parents  intended  him  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  but  he  turned  aside  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  he  took  an  enthusiastic  interest.  He  became 
parish  doctor  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  then  obtained  a  post  in 
the  hospital  of  La  Charity,  where  he  founded  a  flourishing 
clinical  school.  He  was  next  appointed  professor  in  the 
College  de  France  (in  which  position  he  was  eminently 
successful),  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
But  he  was  still  struggling  with  debt  when  the  Empress 
Josephine  introduced  him  to  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was 
created  baron  and  member  of  tlie  Liegion  of  Honor.  His 
only  original  work  of  importance  is  his  Essay  on  Diseases 
of  the  Heart  and  the  Great  Vessels, 

OORVUS,  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  most  illustriong 
generals  of  the  early  Roman  republic,  was  bom  about  370 
B.  c.  The  legend  which  accounts  for  his  cognomen  of 
Chrvus  (the  raven)  tells  how,  while  fighting  with  a  gigantic 
Gaul,  he  was  assisted  by  a  raven,  which  baffled  his  enemv 
by  fluttering  in  his  face,  igjlg^^^i^g^  twice  dictator  and  six 
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times  oonflulj  and  he  occupied  the  corule  chair  twenty-one 
times.  In  his  various  campaigns  he  defeated  suocessiveiy 
the  Gauls,  the  Volsci,  the  Samnites,  tlie  Etruscans,  and  the 
Ifarsi.  His  most  important  victory  was  that  which  he 
won  over  the  Samnites  at  Mount  Gaurus  (343  B.  c.)«  He 
died  a  hundred  years  old  about  270  B.  c. 

CORY  ATT,  Thomas  (1577-1617),  was  bom  atOdcorabe, 
Somersetshire,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  George  Coryatt, 
nrebendary  of  York  Cathedral,  was  rector.  Educated  in 
Westminster  School  and  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  he  en- 
tered the  household  of  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
James  I.  In  1611  he  published  a  curious  account  of  a 
walking  tour,  under  the  title  of  OoryaWs  Cfruditves  hastily 
ffobUed  up  in  Five  MontM  Travels  in  France^  Italy,  <£».  At 
the  command  of  Prince  Henry,  verses  in  mock  praise  of 
the  author  (afterwards  published  by  themselves  as  the  Od- 
eombian  Banquet)  were  added  to  the  volume,  written  in  a 
number  of  languages,  and  some  in  a  mixture  of  languages, 
by  Ben  Jonson,  JDonne,  Chapman,  Drayton,  and  many 
other  of  the  literary  men  of  the  time.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  second  volume  of  a  similar  kind,  Coryat^s 
Orambey  or  hia  Coleworte  twice  Sodden,  In  1612  he  set  out 
on  another  journey,  which  also  was  mostly  performed  on 
foot  He  visited  Greece,  the  Holy  Ltand,  Persia,  and  Agra, 
whence  he  sent  home  an  account  of  hb  adventures.  He 
died  at  Surat  in  1617. 

CORYBANTES,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  associated 
with  the  Phrygian  goddess  Rhea  Qvbele  as  her  first  wor- 
shippers and  priests.  They  were  of  the  same  class  of  be- 
ings as  the  Curetes,  Cabiri,  and  Dactyls  of  Mount  Ida  in 
Crete,  and  were  of  the  nature  of  ctemones,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  likte  trees  (JevJ/To^veZf). 
The  wild  orgiastic  dance  with  clangor  of  music,  which  was 
part  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  was  traced  to  them,  and  was 
called  KopvpavTidv,  whence  a  derivation  of  their  name  has 
been  sought  in  a  word  to  express  this  din  of  music  and 
dance.  An  old  derivation  traced  it  to  KSpiov,  a  hill  said  to 
be  in  Cyprus,  but  not  otherwise  known  to  be  there.  Besides 
the  power  of  music  the  Corybantes  exercised  also  cures  by 
magic  and  other  arts  of  superstition.  Of  the  other  dcemones 
with  whom  the  Corybantes  were  identified  in  antiquity  the 
Cabiri  have  already  been  described  (see  Cabiri).  The 
Curetes  were  associated  with  the  infancy  of  Zeus  in  Crete, 
where  they  kept  guard  over  him,  dancing  and  clanging 
their  shields.  They  were  thought  of  as  having  skill  in 
working  in  metals  and  in  finding  them  under  the  earth. 
They  had  also  prophetic  powers,  and  made  a  wild  dance 
part  of  their  ceremony  of  worshipping  2jeus.  Through  be- 
ing identified  with  the  Corybantes  they  became  associated 
with  the  goddess  Cybele,  and  were  found  connected  with 
her  worship  in  its  various  centres  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Dactyls  of  Crete  were  distinctly  associated  with  Rhea 
Cybele,  and  were  chiefly  thought  of  as  being  possessed  of 
metallurgic  powers,  as  their  names,  Kelmis,  Damnameneus, 
and  A.kmon,  imply,  though  they  were  also  skilled  in 
music. 

CORYPHiEUS  (from  Kopw^v,  the  top  of  the  head),  in 
ancient  tragedy,  was  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  Hence 
coryphsus  passed  into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or 
leader  of  any  company  or  movement. 

COS  (or  Stanko,  or  Stanchio,  by  corruption  from  if 
rdv  Ku),  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Turkish  archipelago 
which  was  anciently  known  as  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  not  far 
from  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Halicarnassus,  or  Bay  of  Budrum.  Its  total 
length  is  about*  25  miles,  and  its  circumference  about  74. 
A  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Oromedon,  or  Prion,  extends  along  the  southern  coast 
with  hardly  a  break  except  near  the  island  of  Nisyros; 
so  that  the  greatest  versant  and  most  important  streams 
turn  towards  the  north.  The  whole  island  is  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  limestone,  and  consequently  unites  great 
aridity  in  the  drier  mountain  regions  with  the  richest 
fertility  in  the  alluvial  districts.  As  the  attention  of  the 
islanders  is  mainly  directed  to  the  culture  of  their  vine- 
yards, which  yield  tlie  famous  Sultana  raisins,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  arable  land  is  left  untouched,  though 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  sown  in  some  quarters,  and 
melons  and  sesamum  seed  appear  among  the  exports.  For- 
merly one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  island  was 
its  lemons  and  oranges,  but  since  the  destruction  of  the 
trees  by  a  severe  frust  in  1850,  these  fruits  hardly  take 
BDy  place  in  the  market.    The  wild  olive  is  abundant 


enough,  but  neglected ;  and  cotton,  though  it  thrives  well, 
is  only  grown  in  small  quantities.  As  the  principal  harbor, 
in  spite  of  dredeing  operations,  is  only  fit  for  smaller  ves- 
sels, the  island  is  not  of  so  much  commercial  importance 
as  it  would  otherwise  be ;  but  since  1868  it  has  been  reg- 
ularly visited  by  steamers,  and  about  fifty  vessels  annually 
enter  the  harbor.  The  only  town  in  the  island  is  Cos,  or 
Stauko,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  remarkable  for  its  fortress, 
founded  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  for  the  gigantic 
plane-tree  in  the  public  square.  The  fortress  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of  .£sculapius  so  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  and  it  preserves  in  its  walls  a  number  of  inter- 
esting architectural  fragments.  The  plane-tree  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  30  feet  and  its  huge  and  heavy 
branches  have  to  be  supported  by  pillars ;  of  its  age  there 
is  no  certain  knowledge,  but  the  popular  tradition  con- 
nects it  with  Hippocrates.  The  town  is  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct,  about  four  miles  in  length,  with  water  from  a 
hot  dialybeate  spring,  which  is  likewise  named  after  the 

Ct  physician  of  the  island.  The  villages  of  Pvli  and 
^  halas  are  interesting,  the  former  for  the  Greek  tomb 
of  a  certain  Chamylos,  and  the  latter  for  a  castle  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  that 
prove  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  called 
Isthmos.  The  population  of  the  island  amounts  to  about 
10,400  souls,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  Mahometans,  and 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen  Jewish  fanuliesy 
Christians. 

Cos  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  from  Epidanras,  the  great 
Peloponnesian  centre  of  the  worship  of  ^sculapins,  and  it  it 
certain  that  the  ^sculaplan  onltus  had  a  remarkable  hold  in 
the  island.  For  a  time  the  city  was  a  member  of  the  Dorian 
Pentapolis  which  held  its  federal  assemblies  in  the  Triopiaa 
headland ;  but  at  a  later  date  it  became  snbject  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, by  whom  it  was  fortified.  The  Emperor  Clandins  made  it 
a  free  state,  and  to  Antoninus  Pius  it  was  indebted  for  restora- 
tion from  the  eflfects  of  a  great  earthquake.  During  the  Greek 
and  Roman  period  the  island  was  famous  for  its  purple  and  its 
wines ;  the  Coan  robes  were  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  deli- 
cacy and  transparency  of  their  texture ;  and  it  also  enjoyed  a 
nobler  celebrity  as  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates  the  physician 
and  Apelles  the  artist.  In  modem  times  its  history  presents 
few  details,  the  most  interesting  fact  being  its  possession  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John. 

See  Clarke's  TraveUt  vol.  ii.,  1812 ;  Kfistcr,  De  Co  InatUa, 
Halle,  1833 ;  Ross,  Reiten  naeh  Kot,  HalicamaasiUf  Ac,  Halle, 
1852;  and  Reiten  au/den  Grteeh.  Inseln;  Leake's  paper  in  the 
Traneaeltone  of  the  Roy.  Soe.  of  Lit.,  1843;  C.  T.  Newton, 
Travel*  and  Diaeoveriee  in  the  Levant,  1865. 

COSENZA,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  deep  glen  at  the  junction  of  the  Busento  with  the 
Crali,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Bnsento,  which  is  there  crossed  by  two 
bridges.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  unhealthy. 
The  tribunate,  or  palace  of  justice,  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
in  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  eastern  bank ;  and  an  old  castle, 
now  used  as  barracks,  crowns  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  has  also  a  diocesan 
seminary,  a  royal  college,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  hospital, 
and  academies  of  science  and  literature,  manufactures 
earthenware  and  cutlery,  and  trades  in  silk,  rice,  wine, 
fruits,  and  flax.  Population  of  the  commune,  15,960 ;  or 
the  city,  12,613. 

Cosenza  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  under  the  name 
of  Consentia  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Brutti.  It  was  possibly 
captured  by  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  certainly  became  the 

Slace  of  his  sepulture.  After  various  vicissitudes  during  the 
arthaginian  war,  it  was  finally  reduced  by  the  Romans  about 
204  B.C.;  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  received  a  Roman 
colony.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  died  while  besieging  the 
city  in  410  a.d.,  and  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  Busento, 
which  was  turned  from  its  course  for  bis  interment.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  city  retained  its  importance,  and  in  the 
11th  century  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric.  In 
1461  it  was  taken  by  Roberto  Orsini,  and  suffered  severely ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
French  commission  which  made  itself  so  notorious  by  its  san- 
guinary proceedings  in  Calabria.  Among  its  celebrities  may 
be  mentioned  the  grammarian  Parrhasius  and  the  philosopher 
Telesio.  ^ 

COSIK,  John  (1594-1672),  bishop  of  Durham,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  November  30. 1594.  From  the  grammai 
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school  of  his  native  city  he  passM,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to 
Cains  Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  After 
a  few  years  he  took  holy  orders  and  was  appointed  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Durham.  At  the  close  df 
1624  he  was  made  a  preE)endary  of  Durham,  and  in  the 
following  year  archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding^  of  York- 
shire. Before  this  time  he  had  married,  and  in  1628  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  He  first  became  known  as  an 
author  in  1627,  when  he  published  his  OoUecLvm  of  Private 
DevoticnSf  a  manual  stated  to  have  been  prepared  b^r  com- 
mand of  the  king,  Charles  I.,  for  the  use  of  the  maids  of 
honor  to  the  queen.  This  book,'  in  connection  with  his 
insistence  on  points  of  ritual  in  his  cathedral  church  and 
his  friendship  with  Bishop  Laud,  exposed  him  to  the  sus- 
picion and  hostility  of  the  Puritans;  and  the  book  was 
rudely  handled  by  Prynne  and  Burton  (who  both,  nine 
years  later,  were  set  in  the  pillory  and  mutilated  for  their 
free  speeches  on  other  matters),  in  the  year  following  this 
publication  Cosin  took  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Preben- 
dary Smart  for  a  sermon  against  Papistical  bishops  and 
priests  and  practices;  and  the  prebendanr  was  deprived. 
In  1634  Cosin  was  appointed  master  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
brid^ ;  and  in  1640  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  October  of  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Peterborough.  A  few  days  before  his  instal- 
lation the  Long  Parliament  had  met ;  and  among  the  com- 
plainants who  hastened  to  appeal  to  it  for  redress  was  the 
ex-prebendary  Smart.  His  petition  against  the  new  dean 
was  considered :  and  early  in  1641  Dr.  Cosin  was  seques- 
tered from  his  benefices.  Articles  of  impeachment  were, 
two  months  later,  presented  against  him,  but  he  was  dis- 
missed on  bail,  and  was  not  again  called  for.  He  took  partL 
in  1642,  in  sending  the  university  plate  to  the  kine,  ana 
was  for  this  offence  deprived  of  the  mastership  of  Peter- 
house.  He  thereupon  withdrew  to  France,  preached  at 
Paris,  served  as  chaplain  to  some  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  at  the  Bestoration  he 
returned  to  England.  He  was  reinstated  in  the  mastership, 
restored  to  all  his  church  benefices,  and  in  a  few  months 
raised  to  the  see  of  Durham  (December,  1660).  This  dig- 
nity he  enjoyed  for  about  eleven  years;  and  during  this 
time  he  applied  a  large  share  of  his  revenues  to  the  pro- 
motion of  tne  interests  of  the  churcli,  of  schools,  ana  of 
charitable  institutions.  He  died  in  London,  January  15, 
1672. 

Among  his  writings  are  a  Hutoria  Trantubwtantiationig  Pa- 
palU,  Note*  and  GoUectiotu  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
a  Scholaetieal  HUtory  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  A 
oolleoted  edition  of  his  works,  forming  5  vols,  of  the  Oxford 
Library  of  Anglo- Catholic  Theology,  was  published  between 
1843  and  1855. 

COSMAS,  sumamed  from  his  maritime  experiences 
IndieopUusUa,  a  writer  of  the  6th  century.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  history  except  what  can  be  gathered  from 
one  of  his  works  which  has  come  down  to  us,  a  book 
which  is  in  itself  a  mere  bank  of  mud,  but  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  certain  geographical  fossils  of  considerable 
interest  which  are  found  imbedded  in  it.  The  first  part 
of  the  work,  embracing  books  i.-v.,  can  be  shown  .to  have 
been  written  soon  after  535;  to  these  seven  more  books 
appear  to  have  been  gradually  added  by  the  author.  He 
was  a  monk  when  he  wrote,  but  in  earlier  davs  apparently 
had  been  a  merchant  and  in  that  capacity  had  sailed  on 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  visiting  Abyssinia  and 
Socotra  {Aidumia  and  4  vijaoQ  ^  ko^ov/Uvij  LiooKopidov^). 
and  apparently  also  the  Persian  Gulf,  Western  India,  and 
Ceylon.  The  book,  which  was  written  at  Alexandria,  is 
called  by  the  writer  Xptaruxviri^  roTraypa^ia  irepteKruc^ 
iravrdc  rov  Kdofiov  A  Qiristian  Topography  Embracing  the 
WhoiU  World,  ana  the  great  object  of  it  is  to  denounce  the 
false  and  heathen  doctrine  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
and  to  show  that  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  is  the 
pattern  or  model  of  the  universe.  Thus  the  eartli  is  a  rec- 
tangular plane  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  The  heavens 
come  down  to  the  earth  on  all  four  sides  like  the  walls  of 
a  room.  From  the  north  wall  to  the  south  wall,  at  an  un- 
defined level,  a  semi-circular  wagon  vault  is  turned,  and 
at  the  same  level  stretches  the  *' firmament''  {orepiufia) 
like  a  fiat  ceiling.  All  below  the  firmament  is  this  world ; 
the  story  above  is  heaven,  or  the  world  to  come.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  huge  receptacles  in  which  female  travellers  of 
our  own  day  carry  their  dresses  forms  a  perfect  model  of 
the  universe  of  Cosmas.  Midway  in  the  rectangular  surface 


below  lies  the  inhabited  earth,  encompassed  by  Ocean.  Be- 
yond Ocean,  bordering  the  edge,  is  the  nnvisited  XrtLO^ 
oceanic  land  on  which,  in  the  far  east,  lies  Terrestrial  Par- 
adise. Here,  too,  on  a  barren  and  thorny  soil,  without  the 
walls  of  Paradise,  dwelt  man  from  the  fall  to  the  deluge. 
The  ark  floated  the  survivors  across  the  great  ocean  belt  to 
this  better  land  which  we  inhabit.  The  earth  rises  grad- 
ually from  south  to  north  and  west,  culminating  in  a  great 
conical  mountain  behind  which  the  sun  seta.  Bepeatedljr 
the  writer  overflows  with  indignation  against  those  who 
reject  these  views  of  his,  "not built  on  his  own  opinions 
and  conjectures,  but  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  that  divine  man  and  great  master,  Patricius."^ 
The  wretched  people  who  chop  logic,  and  hold  that  the 
earth  and  heaven  are  spherical,  are  mere  blasphemers, 
given  up  for  their  sins  to  the  belief  of  such  impudent 
nonsense  as  the  doctrine  of  Antipodes,  and  so  forth.  Al- 
together the  book  is  a  kind  of  caricature  tvpe  of  that  pro- 
cess of  loadinff  Christian  truth  with  a  dead  weight  of  udse 
science  which  has  had  so  many  followers  and  done  so  madi 
mischief.  Similar  cosmography  was  taught  by  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  and  other  Nestorian  doctors. 

Among  the  curious  pieces  of  information  very  sparsely 
found  amid  this  stufl*  are  notices  of  Elhiopia  (Abyssinia) 
and  its  traffic  for  gold  with  Inner  Africa,  of  7\tprobaiM  or 
Sielediba  (Ceylon),  Male  (Malabar),  and  the  products  and 
animals  of  those  regions.  But  the  most  interesting  geo- 
graphical circumstance  is  the  fact  that  Cosmas  is  not  only 
Uie  first  who  mentions  China  by  a  name  on '  which  there 
can  be  no  controversy,  TWnts^o,  i.e.,  the  Persian  Chiniatdn, 
but  also  that  he  had  a  very  correct  idea  of  its  position  as 
lying  on  the  extreme  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  '*  com- 
passed by  the  ocean  running  round  it  to  the  left  just  as  the 
same  ocean  encompasses  Barbaiy  (t.e.,  the  SomJLli  country 
beyond  Abyssinia)  round  to  the  right."  He  knew  also 
that  a  ship  SAiling  to  China,  after  running  east  for  a  long 
way,  and  leaving  the  Clove'  Country  behind,  had  to  turn 
north  at  least  as  far  as  a  ship  bound  for  Chaldaea  would  have 
to  run  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thus  it  was  intelligible  how 
Tzinista  by  the  overland  route  lay  much  nearer  Persia  than 
might  have  been  thought  from  the  length  of  the  sea  voy- 
age thither. 

The  work  has  been  preserved  in  at  least  two  MSS.  One  is 
in  the  Vatioan,  a  very  fine  uncial  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  with 
figures  apparently  from  drawings  by  Cosmas  himself;  the  other 
a  parchment  MS.  of  the  10th  century,  is  in  the  Medioeaa. 
This  last  alone  contains  the  12th  book,  and  of  that  a  leaf  is  lost. 
An  account  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  Bibliotheea  of  Photini, 
who  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  author.  Some  geographieal 
extracts  were  first  published  in  Th^venot's  CoUeetion  of  TrateU 
(1696).  The  whole  work  was  edited  by  Montfaucon  in  his  CoU 
lectio  nova  Patrum  et  Script,  Ormc,  1706  (vol.  ii.),  and  is  repab- 
lished  in  Bihl.  Veterum  Patrum  of  P.  Andrea  Qallandi  (vol.  xL, 
Venice,  1776).  It  appears  from  allusions  in  the  book  itself 
that  Cosmas  also  wrote  a  more  detailed  Topography  of  the 
Earth,  a  work  on  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  a  Comnuntary  om 
Cantielee,    The  loss  of  the  first  is  to  be  regretted.  (b.  t.) 

COSMAS,  of  Prague  (1045-1126),  a  Bohemian  priest 
and  historian,  wrote  a  Chronicon  JBohemorum,  which  con- 
tains the  history  and  traditions  of  his  country  up  to  nearly 
the  time  of  his  death.  This  work  was  printed  in  1602,  and 
again  among  the  Seriptores  Benan  BoMmioarum  (Prague, 
1783). 

COSMOGONY,  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants.  Such  a  theoir  is  never  found  on  the  low- 
est stage  pf  human  culture.  Thus,  **  it  never  occurred  to 
the  £skimo6,"  says  Dr.  Brinton,  *'  that  the  earth  had  a  be- 
ginning;" and  the  Abipones  of  South  America  **  never 
troubled  themselves  about  what  went  on  in  the  heavens  ** 
(Sir  J.  Lubbock).  And  even  when  a  theory  of  the  world's 
origin  is  formed,  it  is  at  first  of  the  simplest  character. 
Two  elements,  no  more,  are  necessary.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  primitive 
races  that,  before  the  present  order  of  thmgs,  water  held 
all  things  in  solution.  Thus  the  Accadians,  whose  mythol- 
Ojgv  passed  into  that  of  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  "coo- 
siaered  the  humid  element  as  the  vehicle  of  all  life^  the 
source  of  all  generation  "  (Lenormant).  To  *'  make  preg- 
nant'' this  "vast  abyss*'  a  creator  or  organiser  is  neces- 
sary, who  is  educed,  at  least  not  unfrequently,  from  the 

1  This  Patrlciua  is  stated  by  Cosmas  to  have  oeen  afterwaids  Qtfl- 
oUeoi  of  Persia.  This  and  other  circumstances  IdentiAr  Fstridtti 
with  Mar  Abas,  who  ruled  the  Nestorian  Chuec^  pcQafLffB  to  SSl{tm 
Assemani,  BibL  Orient.,  tom.-ii.  and  iiL).  v:i  { 
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9bym  itself.  Thtu,  in  a  Japanese  mjth  reported  bv  Mr. 
lyior  {Joum.  0/  Anlh-opol,  liuL,  Jnly,  1876),  "while  the 
earth  is  still  soft  like  mud,  or  like  oil  floating  on  the  suf- 
fice of  water,  there  arises  out  of  the  mass  the  fla^  or  rush 
oiled  081^  from  which  there  springs  the  laud-forming  god." 
Some,  content  with  throwing  the  speculative  difficulty  fur- 
ther backy  imagine  the  present  creation  to  be  rather  a  re- 
creation. Hence  the  notion  of  world-ages  **  rounded  off  by 
sweeping  destructions,"  the  last  of  which  was  the  deluge. 
Thus,  among  the  non-Aryan  Santals  of  Bengal,  "the  tra- 
dition of  the  creation  is  mixed  up  with  one  of  the  deluge, 
if  indeed  the  creation  with  these  less  gifted  races  does  not 
benn  with  the  flood.  .  .  .  The  Santal  l^nd  describes 
lather  the  subsidence  of  waters  than  a  creation  "  (Dr.  Hun- 
ter, Rural  JBenffol,  pp.  150-1).  Some  simple-minded  tribes 
suppose  the  earth  to  have  been  fished  up  from  the  depths 
of  toe  sea,  that  is,  from  the  transparent  depths  of  their  own 
Pacific  (Waits  and  Gerland,  AnUvrcpoLogie  der  NaJbwrvolker, 
vL  241).  The  eg^  is  another  common  mythic  element.  It 
is  found  in  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Polynesia,  and 
Finland,  associated  with  one  or  another  of  the  ideas  of 
mixture,  generation,  fragility,  the  dome-like  appearance 
of  the  skjTy  and  tlie  form  of  the  sun  and  the  planets.  The 
Creator  himself  assumes  the  most  Protean  shapes,  ranging 
from  the  magnified  man  to  the  musk-rat  From  this  brief 
introduction  we  pass  on  to  a  few  specimen  cosmogonies  of 
the  more  important  races. 

Until  the  year  1876  our  materials  for  the  Babylonian 
cosmogony  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  second-hand 
extracts  from  Berosus  (?  280-260  B.C.).  Many  (Niebuhr 
was  not  among  them)  doubted  tHeir  trustworthiness.  But 
the  reign  of  scepticism  is  over.  The  late  talented  deci- 
pherer, George  Smith,  has,  it  would  seem,  actuallv  discov- 
ered some  of  the  cuneiform  tablets  from  which  the  priest 
of  Bel  compiled.  No  doubt  Berosus  was  uncritical — he 
was  an  Euhemerist,  like  his  contemporaries.  But  he  was 
honest  and  learned  in  cuneiform,  and  enjoyed  access  to 
unmutilated  documents,  whereas  tne  tablets  m  our  posses- 
sion are  fragmentary,  and  their  interpretation  is  only  in- 
choate. We  cannot,  therefore,  yet  afford  to  ignore  the 
Berosian  narratives,  which  Synoellus  and  others  have  pre- 
served. (See  Mailer's  Fragmenta  Histor.  Otcbc,  ii.  497, 
and  with  caution  Cory's  Ancient  FragmenUy  by  Hodses, 
pp.  58-60.)  One  of  these  contains  a  cosmogony,  or  rather 
two  cosmogonies,  the  latter  of  which  is  fr^mentary,  and 
fitted  rather  awkwardly  into  the  former.  Its  resemblances 
toGten.  L  are  obvious,  such  as  the  primeval  flood,  which  Be- 
rosus calls  Thauatth  (=  l^hax^  or  Tihcantu),  and  creation 
by  cutting  or  dividing.  But  the  divergences  are  equally 
striking — €,g,f  Berosus  tells  of  certain  composite  beings  who 
dwelt  in  the  dark  primeval  water.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  water  means  the  aether,  which  is  in  fact  one  of  its 
inythic  senses,  and  that  the  monsters  are  the  constellations. 
Mj.  O.  Smith  compares  this  narrative  with  a  tablet  derived 
from  the  city  of  Cutha  (Chaldasan  Aceounty  etc.,  pp.  102-3), 
but  the  parallel  is  fallacious.  Tiamat,  the  primeval  flood,> 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  latter  incidentally,  and  the  mon- 
sters are  placed  on  the  earth,  not  in  Tiamat 

But  there  is  a  much  more  important  cosmogony,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  library  of  King  Assurbanipal 
(673-^26  B.  c).  The  tablets  (probably  twelve  in  number) 
are  copies  of  much  older  originals,  which  Mr.  G.  Smith 
would  place  near  2000  b.  c.  i.€.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
literary  period.  This  is  pernaps  too  early,  to  judge'  from 
the  absence  of  a  statement  in  tne  colophon  that  the  copy 
had  an  '*  old  "  original  (Mr.  Sajrce  in  Academy ,  ix.  4).  But 
''late"  in  Babylonian  history  is  still  early  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literarjr  history.  The  frag- 
ments have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith  on  valid  internal 
crounds  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  cosmogony  in 
Gen.  i.  The  Babylonian  parallels  are  very  striking,  and 
would  probably  be  still  more  so  if  the  tablets  were  com- 
plete. They  are — (1)  the  general  arrangement,  (2)  the  in- 
troduction of  a  god  speaking,  (3)  the  notion  of  Uie  prime- 
val flood,  called  Hamai  (feminine)  like  the  tShom  (masculine) 
of  Gen.  i..  (4)  the  repeated  eulogy  on  the  previous  creative 
work  as  'Melightful,"  and  (5)  the  mention  of  the  stars  as 
placed  to  determine  the  year.  The  diief  differences  arise 
from  the  polytheism  of  &ibylonia,  andyet  some  have  seen 
a  survival  of  polytheistic  language  in  Gen.  i.  26. 

The  sacred  archives,  now  lost,  of  the  Phosnicians  were 
known,  it  seems,  to  Sanchoniathon,  who  found  a  translator  (?) 
in  Philo  of  Byblos  (end  of  1st  century  ▲.  d.  ?).    The  origin 


and  value  of  Philo's  work  (only  xnown  from  the  extracts  in 
Eusebius)  have  been  discussed  by  Ewald  and  M.  Henan, 
with  a  tolerably  satisfactory  result.  The  latter,  writing 
from  the  shores  of  Phcenicia^  calls  it  "  the  admirablv  faith- 
ful mirror  of  that  which  I  have  under  my  eyes''  (i2«o« 
arehioL  iii.,  172).  Distorted  and  discolored  as  the  myths 
in  Philo  may  be,  they  are  such  as  no  foi^ger  oould  have 
invented.  Among  them  are  parts  of  two,  if  not  tliree^ 
cosmogonies  (Miiller,  Fragm,  HiaL  Qr.f  iii.  565,  comp. 
with  caution  Cory's  Anc  FYagrmentSy  pp.  1-5).  The  text  is 
here  and  there  corrupt,  and  its  mythic  meaning  obscure. 
Movers  and  Bunsen  are  fantastic,  nor  can  we  accept  Mr. 
Sayce's  theorv  {AcadenWy  March  20,  1875),  though  he  is 
right  in  seeking  for  a  clue  in  Babylonia.  The  mrst  part, 
however,  is  clear,  with  its  chaos  black  as  Erebus,  and  its 
wind  (oomp.  Gen.  1.  2)  which  became  enamored  of  its  own 
elements.  The  explanation  of  this  is  due  to  M.  de  Yogil4 
{M&angeSf  pp.  60,  61).  The  wind  is  the  creating  deity  re* 
garded  as  one ;  the  apxcd  are  the  two  sides  or  persons  of 
the  deity  when  analyzed.  In  the  inscriptions  we  find  both 
Baal  and  Tanith,  ''the  Name,  or  Face,  of  Baal,"  i.  «.,  the 
male  and  female  principles,  the  conjugal  union  of  which 
produced  creation.  In  another  cosmogonv  we  meet  with 
the  woman  Baau,  "  which  is  interpreted  Kight,"  probably 
the  bohuy  or  chaos  of  Gen.  i.  2  (a  Babylonian  parallel  has 
also  been  found).  On  the  whole  these  cosmogonies  agree 
with  the  Babylonian  and  portions  of  the  Hebrew,  though 
laying  a  somewhat  greater  stress  on  the  life-evolving  power 
of  matter  (which  mav  be  due  to  the  systematizers),  and  in 
one  case  O'Chysor,  the  opener"  =  the  £^gjrptian  demiurge 
Ptah)  influenced  from  Egypt.  The  Semitic  (and  prol:^bly 
pre-Semitic)  notion  of  creation  by  division  i^  however,  no 
longer  traceable.^ 

Such  were  the  myths  current  amone  the  near  relatives 
of  the  Israelites.  But  what  beliefs  had  the  Israelites  them- 
selves ?  The  old  Testament  contains  three  cosmogonies : — 
Gen.  i.-ii.  4a ;  Gen.'  ii.  46-7 ;  and  Prov.  iii.  19,  20,  viii. 
22-31  (with  Job  xv.  7,  8).  Only  the  first  is  perfect 
The  second  seems  to  be  fragmentary,  and  adds  but  little 
to  our  knowledge.  The  thini  is  poetical  and  speculative. 
All  three  apparently  proceed  from  the  lettered  class,  and 
have  been  attributed  to  an  outburst  of  historic  and  prehis- 
toric study  in  the  Babvlonian  and  Persian  period.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Israelites  had  no  cosmogony 
before  the  exile,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  com- 
paratively undeveloped,  and  in  the  competition  of  beliefs 
nad  fallen  into  Uie  background.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Gen.  i.  is  the  union  of  two  apparently  inconsistent  phrase- 
ologies, the  supematuralistic  and  the  evolutionary.  Thus 
the  pre-existence  of  matter  seems  to  be  asserted  in  vv.  2^  3. 
"  Now  the  earth  was  (i.  e.,  was  involved  in)  chaos  [Heb. 
tohu  va-bohu],  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  flood 
[Heb.  tihdm\t  and  tlie  wind  of  Elohim  was  hovering  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters " — this  describes  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  following  act  took  place ;  "  then  Elohim 
said.  Let  light  (the  condition  of  life)  be,  and  light  was." 
The  writer  uses  language  common  to  other  coemogonlesy 
but  strives  to  aocommo£ite  it  to  his  own  hi^h  typne  of  re- 
ligion. It  was  not,  he  consciously  or  unoonsciousW  implies, 
a  blind  force  inherent  in  nature,  which  produced  the  first 
beginnings  of  life,  nor  was  the  creator  himself  the  offipring 
of  chaos ;  hia  demiurge  was  a  supernatural  being,  whom 
some  orthodox  commentators  have  identified  with  the 
Logos  of  later  wtiters^  and  who  was  from  the  first  preparing 
the  "  rude  mass  "  for  its  human  inhabitants.  The  peculiar 
expression,  "  the  wind  of  Elohim  was  hovering,"  suggests 
different  comparisons :  thus,  on  a  far  lower  sti^gfe  of  relig- 
ious progress,  the  Polynesians  often  describe  the  heaven- 
and-air-god  Tangaloa  as  a  bird  hovering  over  the  waters 
(Wartz,  vi.  241).  In  the  earliest  form  of  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  i.  it  may  nave  been  "the  bird  of  Elohim;"  "wind" 
seems  to  be  an  interpretation.  Another  peculiar  form  of 
expression  is  the  creation  of  the  light  before  the  sun  (v.  3), 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  panuleled  by  similar  expres- 
sions elsewhere.  The  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  the  demiurge^ 
is  said  to  have  "given  the  world  light  when  all  was  dark* 
ness,  and  there  was  no  sun;"  and  the  Orphic  light^god 
Phanes  is  anterior  to  the  sun.  But  it  is  the  place  of  a 
commentator  to  trace  similar  phenomena  throughout  the 
first  cosmogony,  and  also  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the 

1  The  writer  regrets  not  to  have  received  Graf  Bandiasin's  atudim 
aw  tetnUischen  Jieliffionsffttchiehle  in  "-"  '"  **"'  "'"'"  *"~'^  '"'' 
nothing  to  alter  In  the  abore  remark 


;  in  time  for  this  arUelerba^flnds 
larki^itized  byVjCjUy  PC 
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▼arioos  redactions  through  which  the  section  has  passed. 
For,  as  Dr.  Schrader  (1863)  and  Mr.  B.  Martineau  (1868) 
haye  shown,  the  narrative  in  its  original  form  did  not 
divide  creation  into  days,  but  merely  gave  a  catalo«^ie  of 
divine  works.  We  need  only  add  that  the  word  for  "  to 
create'*  in  Gen.  i.  originally  meant  "  to  carve."  The  Hel- 
lenistic Jews,  it  is  true,  took  it  in  the  sense  of  "  to  create 
out  of  nothing,"  but  many  think  this  is  not  favored  by  the 
context  in  Genesis.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  matter 
seems  not  to  have  arisen  among  the  Jews  of  the  6tli  oen- 
tUIT  B.  c. 

The  Egyptians  have  left  us  no  ancient  cosmogonical 
mtem,  though  speculation  was  early  rife  among  them. 
They  appear  to  have  had  three  great  creative  deities. 
Ptah,  "the  opener"  (of  the  world-egg?),  was  probably  the 
god  of  the  cosmic  fire,  who  prepared  matter  for  Amen-Ra 
to  or&;anize.  But  it  was  to  Ka  that  the  honor  of  creation 
was  chiefly  ascribed  (see  the  unsurpassable  hymn  in  Beeords 
of  the  Past,  ii.  129-136)— to  Ba,  i,  e.,  the  sun-god,  as  the 
people  supposed,  or  the  anima  muridi,  as  the  priests.  One 
of  Ka's  (later)  manifestations  was  Chnum,  the  divine  breath 
whidi  stirred  the  primeval  waters  (as  in  Gen.  i.  2,  except 
that  Chnum  is  never  represented  as  a  bird),  and  the 
fashioner  of  gods  and  men  (see  Beeords  of  the  Past,  ii.  145, 
and  comp.  Gen.  ii,  7).  Thoth,  originally  the  moon-god, 
became  the  principle  of  creative  intelligence,  and  with  him 
were  worshipped  the  eight  cosmic  forces  called  Sesennu. 
He  is  called  "the  tongue  of  Ba,"  though  elsewhere  Ba 
himself  is  said  to  create  by  a  word,  and  this  ascription  of 
speech  to  the  deity  is,  according  to  M.  Naville,  one  of,  the 
most  important  points  in  common  between  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Hebrew  cosmogonies,  to  be  added  tlierefore  to  those 
we  have  already  mentioned, — chaos,  the  divine  breath,  the 
creation  of  light  before  the  sun,  and  the  moulding  hand  of 
the  deity. 

We  hasten  on  to  the  Aryan  nations  of  the  East  The 
Iranian  parallels  to  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  only  really  valuable  ones  are 
those  contained  in  the  Avesta,  which,  though  the  date  of 
its  final  redaction  is  uncertain,  is  probably  in  the  main 
earlier  than  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  The 
cosmogonical  parallels  are  (1)  the  ascription  of  creation  to 
the  will  of  a  supernatural  deity,  and  (2)  the  ideal  perfection 
attributed  to  the  newly  created  world.  Yet  even  here  some 
deduction  is  necessary.  For  apparently  the  world  is  pro- 
duced out  of  pre-existent  matter,  according  to  Genesis  (see 
above) ;  out  of  nothing,  according  to  the  Avesta.  And 
thougn  Ahura-mazda  (Ormuzd)  is  generally  described  in 
the  Avesta  as  the  sole  creator,  there  is  an  ancient  i^assage 
(Yasna,  ch.  xxx.)  in  which  a  ^ood  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
spoken  of  as  joint-creators.  Still,  in  the  period  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  (to  which  the  first  Hebrew  cosmogony  in  its 
final  form  probably  belongs)  we  have  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence for  the  sole  creatorsliip  of  Ahura-mazda,  for  the  great 
cuneiform  inscription  at  Naksh-i-Bustam  describes  him  as 
"  the  great  God  of  gods,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
made  men,"  and  similar  language  occurs  in  the  royal  in- 
scriptions at  El  vend,  Van,  and  Persepolis. 

Tnere  is  a  well-known  Vedic  hymn  ("  Nor  aught,  nor 
naught  existed,"  etc),  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  the  most  refined  speculations  among  the  Hin- 
dus. But  it  seems  unwise  to  adduce  this  as  a  typical  race- 
myth,  for  it  probably  marks  the  end  rather  than  the  be- 
ginning of  a  theological  stage  (Goldstucker's  Pdmnt,  p. 
144,  comp.  Max  Mnller's  Ane,  Sansk,  Lit,,  pp.  559-565). 
Another  hymn  of  the  same  Mandala  (Big  Veda  x,  90) 
embodies  the  comparatively  naive  conception  of  the  worm 
as  the  covering  of  the  divinity,  Purusha  being  represented 
as  a  prodigious  body,  from  which  the  various  parts  of  cre- 
ation preceded.  This  is  intermixed,  however,  with  the 
much  less  simple  theory  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cosmo^onic 
agent  himself,  the  primitive  unity  parting  into  dinerent 
forms  as  the  limbs  of  the  victim  are  served  on  the  altar. 
In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  we  meet  again  with  the  prim- 
eval waters  and  the  world-egg,  which  according  to  one  ac- 
count produce  Prajapati,  ana  according  to  another  are  pro- 
duced by  him.  In  the  same  Brahmana  we  find  the  first 
mention  of  the  tortoise  theory,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Tylor  (Early  History  of  Man- 
kind, p,  340).  The  cosmogony  in  Manu  (Dr.  Muir^s  San- 
sisril  Texts,  iv.  26)  is  still  more  deeply  tinged  with  specu- 
lation. Here  we  meet  with  "  the  self-existent  Lord,"  who 
"  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and  deposited  in  them  a 


seed,"  which  becomes  a  golden  egg,  in  which  ^  "he 
himself  is  born  as  Brahma,  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
worlds."  Contrast  this  theory  of  the  speculative  Hindu, 
ascribing  creation  to  a  thought,  with  that  of  the  more  en- 
ergetic Semites  and  Egyptians — "  God  said,  Let  it  be^  and 
it  was  so." 

Turning  to  Africa,  we  find  that  Old  Calabar  and  Zulu 
land  are  among  the  few  regions  where  cosmogonical  spec- 
ulation seems  to  have  at  least  germinated  (see  BasUan, 
Callaway,  Tylor).  Even  the  important  mytlis  of  the 
American  and  Polynesian  races  must  on  this  occasion  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  With  regard  to  the  former.  Dr. 
Brinton's  Myths  oj  the  New  World  and  Mr.  Bancroi^s  Na^ 
tive  Baees  of  North  America  will  supply  the  reader  with 
much  food  for  tliou^ht.  Let  him  not  neglect  tlie  poetie 
narrative  of  the  Quiche,  with  its  Hurakan  (comp.  ^'  hur- 
ricane"), the  thunder-god,  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  and  the 
Creator,  nor  the  still  more  important  myth  of  the  north- 
west Athapascas,  nor,  for  its  curiosity,  the  "Darwinian 
theory"  of  the  Ahts  of  Vancouver  Island.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  sixth  volume  of  Waitz  and  Gerland.  and 
the  works  of  Sir  George  Grey  (Polynesian  Mythology)  and 
Mr.  Gill  (Myths  and  J^ngs  of  the  South  Pacific),  are  fiiU  of 
suggestive  material  and  remarkable  parallels  to  the  myths 
of  more  civilized  races.  The  cosmogony,  however,  which 
opens  Mr.  Gill's  fascinating  collection  is  too  complicated 
and  artificial  to  be  ancient  or  even  (perhaps)  indigenous. 
Even  Sir  George  Grey's  delightful  story  of  the  rending 
apart  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (comp.  Gen,  i.  6^10)  must  be 
pronounced  modem  as  compared  with  the  simple  stories 
of  the  heaven-god  Tangaroa.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage 
of  a  religion  that  cosmogonies  are  systematized, — 

"  Greek  endings,  each  tho  little  passing  bell 
^  That  signifies  some  faith's  about  to  die," 

though  the  death  struggle  may  be  prolonged,  and  may 
issue  in  a  higher  life. 

Besides  the  works  already  expressly  cited  see  Bastion  Geo- 
graphitcht  Bilder  (for  a  remarkable  Old  Calabar  story) ;  Ko- 
villo,  La  litanie  du  aoleil  (translation  from  the  Egyptian,  with 
commentary) ;  The  Funeral  Ritual  (or  Book  of  the  Dead),  by 
Dr.  Birch,  in  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  vi. ;  Spiegel's  Avfta,  etc. 

(T.  K,  c.) 

COSNE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Nidvre, 
at  the  head  of  an  arrondissement  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nevers.  It  has  a  tribunal  of 
primary  instance,  a  communal  college,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  Some  ruins  of  its  mediseval  walla,  towers,  and 
castle  are  still  preserved.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  extensive 
forges  for  the  making  of  anchors  and  other  heavy  iron 
articles.  Cosne  is  mentioned  in  the  Anton ine  Itinerary 
under  the  name  of  Condate,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Middle 
Ages  that  it  rose  into  importance  as  a  military  post  .  It 
was  at  Cosne  that  the  arrest  of  Crnssol  took  place  which 
gave  rise  to  the  War  of  the  Public  Weal  under  Louis  XT. 

COSSACKS,  certain  Russian  tribes  originally  settled  on 
the  southern  frontiers  of  Russia  in  Europe,  but  now  dis- 
tributed through  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  laigelj 
modified  by  successive  intrusions  of  alien  blood.  They 
probably  derive  their  name,  which  in  Russian  appears  as 
Kasak,  from  a  word  synonymous  in  Tartar  with  a  free- 
booter, and  in  Turkish  with  a  light-armed  soldier,  Ethno- 
graphically  and  historically  they  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal sections,  the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia,  or  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  Cossacks  of  Great  Russia,  or  of  the  Don. 

The  former,  or  Malo-Russian  branch  seems  to  have  growa 
up  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  probably  owed  its 
existence  to  the  confusion  caused  oy  the  Tartar  invasion. 
Bands  of  hardy  refugees  from  the  surrounding  regions, 
mainly  with  Russian  blood  in  their  veins,  gathered  ti^ther 
for  mutual  defence  in  the  islands  of  the  Dnieper,  where 
the  natural  character  of  the  situation  of  itself  afforded 
them  considerable  protection.  Their  numbers  were  rapidly 
increased,  and  before  long  they  formed  a  strong  and  actirs 
community.  In  the  loth  century  they  were  enrolled 
among  the  vassals  of  Poland,  but  were  permiUed  to  retain 
a  number  of  privil^^  which  put  them  on  a  level  with 
the  Polish  nobility.  Their  constitution  was  consolidated, 
their  territory  extended,  and  their  valor  utilized  by  the 
able  policy  of  King  Stephen  Bathori.  Meanwhile  the  more 
ardent  adventurers  amongst  them  were  united  into  a  strict 
military  confederation,  not  unlike  in  many  respects  to  those 
orders  of  knights  whidi  in  similar  circumstances  s^ng  ap 
Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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in  Wentern  Europe  for  the  defence  of  Christendom.  They 
established  their  ietcha^  or  fortified  camp,  on  an  island  in 
the  Dnieper,  to  the  south  of  the  Porogi,  or  cataracts,  and 
from  this  circumstance  acquired  the  name  of  Zaporogians, 
or  Dwellers  beyond  the  Cataracts.  The  members  were 
boond  by  a  vow  of  celibacy ;  but  as  every  one  was  welcome 
to  join  the  association  who  was  willing  to  submit  to  its 
rales,  so  every  one  was  free  to  depart  as  soon  as  he  found 
it  irksome  to  obey.  Freedom  and  independence  were  of 
the  firat  necessity  to  the  Cossacks ;  their  constitution  was 
purely  democratic;  their  hetmanB  or  leaders  were  chosen 
oy  popular  election,  and  held  their  office  only  for  one 
▼ear.  This  independent  spirit  was  abundantly  displaced 
m  their  policy ;  they  lent  their  services  now  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  now  to  Russia,  now  to  the  Sultan,  and  now, 
it  might  be,  even  to  the  Tartar  Khan  himself.  In  1571, 
when  their  leader  was  put  to  death  by  Bathori  for  hav- 
ing invaded  Moldavia  on  his  own  authority,  thousands 
of  his  followers  left  the  country,  and  went  to  join  their 
brethren  on  the  Don;  and  in  the  following  century,. the 
main  body  which  had  remained  behind,  after  cariying  on  a 
successful  war  against  Poland  under  the  astute  Khmelnicky, 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  whose  right 
to  the  whole  country  of  the  Cossacks,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  peace  of  Badzine  in  1681.  In  1708  the 
famous  Ivan  Stevanovitch  Mazeppa,  who  had  succeeded  in 
raising  himself  to  the  office  of  hetman,  joined  the  standard 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  and  this  revolt  brought  down 
en  the  Cossacks  the  vengeance  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
ultimately  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges  and 
abolished  their  military  organization.  The  Zaporogians, 
who  left  the  country  after  the  capture  of  their  setcha, 
were  recalled  by  the  Empress  Anne ;  but  they  proved  so 
obstinately  obstructive  to  the  civil  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  had  again  to  be  expelled.  They  retired  for 
the  most  part  to  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  incorporation  of 
that  district  with  the  Russian  empire  they  were  deported  to 
Kuban  to  defend  the  frontiers  against  the  Caucasian  tribes. 
A  small  band  which  had  migrated  to  the  Balkan,  was  re^ 
call^  in  1828  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  sent  to  form 
a  sort  of  coastr^ard  on  the  Sea  of  Azoffi  The  character 
of  the  Zaporogian  fraternity  which  was  thus  destroyed  has 
been  the  object  of  very  divergent  judgments, — some  wri- 
ters seeing  in  it  little  more  than  an  organized  band  of  ruf- 
fian adventurers,  while  others  raise  its  members  to  the  dig- 
nity of  patriots  and  martyrs  who  fought  and  died  in  defence 
of  national  and  religious  liberty.  The  last  view  is  well  pre- 
sented by  Kulish,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  historians 
of  Little  Russia,  and  it  receives  no  small  support  from  the 
popular  songs  in  which  their  virtues  and  valor  are  still 
commemorated  among  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  have  all  along  had  more  direct 
connection  with  the  empire  than  their  brethren  of  the 
Dnieper ;  and  their  insurrections,  though  numerous,  have 
had  leas  of  the  character  of  genuine  revolt.  About  seven 
vears  after  the  foundations  of  their  capital  Cherkask  had 
been  fixed  in  the  marshes  of  the  Don,  Ivan  IV.,  irritated 
at  their  conduct,  despatched  against  them  his  general 
Murashkine.  At  the  approach^of  the  formidable  invader 
the  Cossacks  dispersed ;  one  band  under  Yermak  pushed 
eastwards,  and  effected  the  conquest  of  Siberia;  another 
company  established  themselves  in  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  expelled  the  Tartars  from  Jaik  (Uralsk) ;  while  a  third 
probably  found  a  refuge  in  the  Caucasus,  where  their  de- 
scendants are  still  known  as  the  Grebenski,  or  Mountain 
Cossacks.  In  1637  the  portion  still  left  on  the  Don  ex- 
pelled the  Turks  from  the  town  of  Azoff;  and  they  man- 
aged to  keep  possession  of  it  till  1642  without  aid  from  the 
Russian  Government.  Exasperated  by  the  execution  of 
some  of  their  number,  and  bv  an  attempt  to  introduce 
alterations  in  their  religion,  thev  were  easily  excited  to 
rebellion  bv  the  freebooter  Stenka  (or  Stephen)  Razine; 
but  after  it  had  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  the  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  and  its  leader  executed  at  Moscow  in 
1671.  In  the  following  century  another  adventurer  found 
in  the  discontent  of  the  Cossacks  a  formidable  means  of 
supporting  his  pretensions ;  but  the  success  of  Pugacheff 
was  as  temporary  as  that  of  Razine,  whom  the  local  super- 
stition imagined  to  have  come  to  life  in  his  person.  The 
result  to  the  Coesacks  was  a  serious  diminution  of  their 
privileges,  and  an  extension  of  Russian  control. 

Graoually  brought  under  a  more  rigid  military  disci- 


pline, this  restless  and  warlike  race  has  furnished  ihe^  em- 
pire with  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  its  national 
army ;  and  their  services  in  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
from  the  Caucasus  to  China  are  almost  incalculable.  They 
form  a  first-rate  irregular  cavalry,  and  render  excellent 
service  as  scouts  and  skirmishers ;  but  their  steadiness  can 
hardljT  be  trusted  in  an  important  engagement  So  great 
is  their  superstition,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  they 
have  been  Known  to  give  chase  to  a  hare  in  order  to  avert 
the  omen  by  its  destruction,  and  they  still  retain  a  lai^e 
measure  of  the  freebooter's  fondness  for  plunder. 

According  to  their  present  distribution  the  Cossacks  are 
distinguish^  as  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  of  the  Azoff,  of  the 
Danube,  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  ti^e  Caucasus,  of  the  Ural,  of 
Orenburg,  of  Siberia,  of  the  Chinese  frontiers^  and  of  As- 
trakhan. In  their  organization  they  retain  tne  commun-  * 
istic  habits  of  earlier  times.  The  territory  is  the  common 
property  of  the  stanitza  or  township ;  the  hay  can  only  be 
cut  after  public  notice  by  the  Ataman ;  and  no  fish  can  be 
captured  except  at  prescribed  periods,  when  tlie  whole  comf> 
munity  join  in  the  enterprise. 

Among  the  privities  still  retained  by  the  Cossacks  the 
most  important  are  u^edom  from  taxes,  and  the  right  of 
distilling,  brewing,  hunting,  and  fishing. 

See  Houpel, ''  Sur  lea  Cosaques/'  in  Miteellaniet  du  Nord, 
1790;  Lesur,  Hittoire  dea  Ko»aque»,  Paris,  1814;  Bronevski, 
I§tor%a  Dontkova  Voiskaf  St.  Petersburg,  1834 ;  Wagner,  Der 
Kaukatu9  und  dcu  Land  der  Kosaken,^  1850;  Haxthausen, 
Studea  ntr  la  Ruttie,  Berlin,  1853,  vol.  ill. ;  Prosper  M6rim6^ 
Let  Cotaquea  d*autre/ott,  dealing  only  with  the  insurrections  ot 
Khmelnicky,  and  Stenka  Razine,  and  based  on  the  works  of 
N.  Kostmaroff,  the  Malo-Russian  historian ;  Alfred  Rambaud, 
"L' Ukraine  et  ses  chansons  historiques,"  in  Bemu  det  Beum 
Mondes,  1877. 

COSTA  RICA,  The  Republic  of,  the  most  southern  of 
the  five  states  of  Central  America,  occupies  the  isthmus  be- 
tween about  8**  and  11®  N.  lat,  and  82**  and  86**  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nicaragua,  the  frontier  claimed 
on  this  side  running  from  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  stream 
called  La  Flor,  immediately  north  of  Salinas  Bay,  to  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  along  its  southern  shore  to  the  Rio 
San  Juan,  and  thence  down  tne  right  bank  of  the  river  to 
its  most  southerly  mouth — but  this  line  is  disputed  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government;  on  the  S.  by  the  Colombian  state 
of  Panam&,  the  recognized  boundary  extending  from  the 
Golfo  Dulce  to  the  Chiriqui  river  south  of  the  islet  called 
Eecudo  de  Veragua — this  line  also  over-lapping  a  debata- 
ble borderland ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Its  area  within  these  limits,  officially  stated  at  26,040 
English  square  miles,  has  been  found  by  planimetric  mea- 
surements, made  at  Gotha,  to  be  more  accurately  21,495 
square  miles,  or  not  quite  double  that  of  Belgium. 

The  population,  which  consists  mainly  of  peoj^le  of  Span- 
ish descent,  little  mixed  with  foreign  elements,  is  offidallv 
estimated  at  175,000  (according  to  M.  Belly  it  is  154,000)^ 
including  about  5000  civilized  Indians  of  pure  blood,  1200 
negroes,  and  600  Chinese ;  but  besides  these  there  are  from 
10,000  to  12,000  uncivilized  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
the  republic.  ^ 

The  Atlantic  coastland  is  generally  low,  and  is  charao- 
terized  hj  numerous  lagoons  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  prevailing  currents  opposite  the  river  mouths,  the  chief 
breaK  in  its  extent  being  the  great  Lagoon  or  Gulf  of  Chi- 
riqui ;  the  Pacific  coast  rises  higher  and  is  marked  by  the 
two  large  peninsulas  which  inclose  the  Gulfs  of  Nicoya  and 
Dulce.  Inland  the  surface  of  the  country  is  much  diversi- 
fied, but  is  chiefly  occupied  by  mountains,  plateaus,  and 
valleys.  In  the  northern  portion  a  great  volcanic  range 
extends  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  between  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  centre  of 
Costa  Rica,  separating  a  narrower  Pacific  descent  from  the 
broader  slope  to  the  Atlantic ;  the  peaks  of  Orosi  (5200 
feet),  Rinoon  de  la  Vieia,  Miravalles,  Poas  (8845  feet), 
Barba,  Irazu  (10,850  feet),  and  Turrialba,  (10,330  feet)  are 
the  summits  of  this  ran^e.  The  form  of  the  southern  half 
of  Costa  Rica  is  determined  bv  the  great  range  called  the 
Montafia  Dota,  7000  to  9000  feet  in  elevation,  which  ex- 
tends from  west  to  east  nearly  across  the  country,  in  about 
9°  40"^  N.  lat,  and  from  which  two  branch  ranges  extend 
south-eastwards,  the  one  close  along  the  Pacific  coast  as  far 
as  the  lower  Terraba  river,  the  other  through  the  centre  of  ^ 
the  country,  rising  to  its  highest  points  in  the  Cerro  Chi'^ 
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rip6  and  Pioo  Blanco  or  Nemti,  11,740  feet  above  the  sea. 
Between  the  northern  and  southern  masses  lie  tlie  broad 
table-lands  of  San  Joe^  and  Cartaffo,  marked  oat  on  the 
Pacific  side  by  the  ridges  called  the  Cerro  del  Agtiacate 
and  Cerro  de  Candelaria,  and  towards  the  Atlantic  bj  the 
Cerro  Mateo.  This  central  plateau  has  an  elevation  of 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  as  yet  almost  the  only  caltivated  r^on  of  the 
oonntry. 

The  rivers  which  flow  down  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the 
K.E.,  the  Kio  Frio,  San  Carlos,  Sarapiqui,  and  Colorado, 
are  tributaries  of  the  boundary  river  San  Juan,  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Nicaragua;  the  others  of  this  slope  from  N.  to  S., 
the  Beventazon,  Pecuar,  Chirip6  or  Matini,  Sixaula  or 
Estrella,  Chansuenola,  and  Chiriqui,  flow  independently 
•to  the  Atlantic  lagoons.  On  the  Pacific  side  from  X.  to  a. 
the  chief  rivers  are  theTempisque  and  Las  Piedras,  flowing 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kicoya ;  the  Bio  Grande,  from 
the  high  borders  of  the  plateau  of  Son  JobA  ;  the  Bio  de 
Pirns,  Naranjo,  and  Bio  Grande  de  Terraba. 

In  contrast  to  the  south-western  descent,  the  Atlantic 
slope  is  covered  with  dense  impenetrable  forest,  and  has 
remained  almost  closed  to  traffic  and  civilization  from  the 
earliest  times  of  colonization.  Indians  still  living  in  a 
savage  state  occupy  some  portions  of  this  wild  forest 
country.  The  former  tribes  of  the  Baventazon  and  Pacuar 
have  been  completely  exterminated ;  those  remaining  are 
the  Pranzos  or  Guatusos  Indians  of  the  valley  of  the  Bio 
Frio  in  the  north,  the  Bizeita  tribe  on  the  Sizania  Biver, 
and  the  Terrbis  on  the  Changuenola,  in  the  south-east, 
sometimes  collectively  called  the  Talamanca  Indians.  The 
latter  tribes  have  remained  in  hostility  to  each  other  since 
the  discovery  of  the  country ;  they  are  ^rfectly  uncivilized, 
hunters  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  independent  of  the 
Gk>vemment;  they  trade  a  little  with  adventurers  from 
Jamaica,  bartering  sarsaparilla,  hides,  and  turtle-shells  for 
arms  and  powder,  cotton  stufis,  and  tobacco.  The  Mosquito 
Indians  come  annually  in  canoes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
May  and  June  to  fish  for  turtle  in  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui. 
The  Pacific  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by 
wide  savannahs  or  Uanuras,  bordered  by  forest,  and  is  much 
more  accessible. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation,  from  the  tropical 
heat  of  the  coast,  which  is  often  fever-stricken,  to  the  tem- 
perate and  healthy  air  of  tlie  plateau  and  the  cold  of  the 
mountain  heights.  In  the  plateau  of  San  Joe^  the  north- 
east trade  wind,  prevailing  from  October  to  April,  brings 
dry  weather ;  from  April  to  October  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, blowing  up  from  the  Pacific,  brin^  almost  daily 
rain,  excepting  within  a  remarkable  period  of  about  a 
fortnight  of  dry  weather  in  June,  called  the  **  Yeranillo 
de  San  Juan.''  The  rainfall  at  San  Joe^  (3872  feet  above 
the  sea)  averages  from  40  to  60  inches  annually;  the 
average  temperature  here  is  about  68**  Fahr.,  rising  to  /tf^^ 
in  the  hottest  month  of  summer  and  falling  to  55^  Fahr.  in' 
the  coldest.  The  country  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  a 
very  severe  one  occurring  in  1841  destroyed  the  town  of 
Cartago. 

Costa  Bica  is  exceedingly  fertile,  its  forests  being  filled 
with  an  immense  variety  of  timber  trees  and  useful  dye 
woods,  such  as  mahogany,  ebony.  India-rubber,  Brazil- 
wood, and  oak ;  almost  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones  are  found  to  thrive,  and  flowering  plants 
are  m  rich  profusion.  Coffee  is  the  staple  cultivated  prod- 
uct of  the  country,  and  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  plateau 
lands  of  Sui  Jos^  and  Cartago, — ^the  special  adaptability 
of  these  to  the  growth  of  this  plant  being  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  consists  of  layers  of  black  or 
dark  brown  volcanic  ash  of  from  1  to  6  yards  in  depth. 
Bice,  maize,  barley,  potatoes,  beans,  bananas,  and  yucca 
are  also  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  interior ;  cocoa, 
vanilla,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  on  the  warm 
coast  lands,  but  as  yet  only  for  home  consumption.  About 
1150  square  miles  of  the  countiv  are  under  oiltivation. 

In  the  forests  the  wild  animals  of  Central  America — the 
tapir,  jaguar,  ocelot,  puma,  deer,  and  wild  pigs— are 
numerous ;  a  multitude  of  birds,  including  the  humming 
bird  and  the  splendid  quetzal  or  trogon,  fill  the  woods ; 
the  reptiles  include  the  alligator  of  the  rivers,  the  iguana, 
and  many  other  lizards,  the  boba.  tuboba,  black  snake, 
rattle-snake,  and  corale.  Among  aomestic  animals  oxen 
and  mules  are  the  most  valuable,  almont  all  the  traffic  of 
the  country  being  carried  on  by  means  of  ox-wagons. 


As  yet  the  chief  highway  of  Costa  Bica  is  the  wagon 
road  from  Punta  Arenas  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  yirtually 
the  only  port  of  the  country,  to  the  capital  &Ln  Jos^  and 
thence  to  Cartago  on  the  central  plateau.  Mule  tracks 
lead  north-westwards  from  Punta  Arenas  through  the 
province  of  Guanacaste  to  Nicaragua,  from  San  Jos^ 
north-east  by  the  valley  of  the  Sarapiqui  to  Grey  Town 
on  the  Atlantic,  from  Cartago  eastwards  to  Puerto  limon 
also  on  the  Atlantic,  and  southward  over  the  western 
spurs  of  the  Montafia  Dota  to  the  plains  of  Terraba.  A 
railroad  from  Alajuela  to  the  capital  and  throu^  Car- 
ta^ to  Puerto  Limon,  part  of  a  proposed  inter-oceanic 
highway,  was  begun  in  1871,  and  in  December,  IfflZ^  the 
portion  between  Aliguela  and  Cartago,  42  miles,  had 
been  completed.  Owing  to  financial  difficulties,  how- 
ever, the  work  ceased  in  1874,  and  only  sufficient  hvidi 
were  employed  to  keep  the  part  finished  in  working  oider 
Two  hundred  miles  of  telegraph  line  had  been  completed 
in  1876. 

There  are  no  manufacturing  Industrie^  in  Costa  Bica. 
The  country  is  rich  in  minerals — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
nickel,  zinc,  lead,  marble — but  up  to  the  present  time  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  are  the  only  ores  that  have  been  woned. 
The  principal  gold  mines  are— (1)  those  of  Trinidad,  4 
leagues  inland  from  Punta  Arenas,  1200  feet  above  the  sea, 
worked  on  a  small  scale  by  a  Costa  Bican  company, — the 
quartz  yields  gold  of  a  fineness  of  about  17  j  carats ;  and 
(2)  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  del  Aguacate,  one  of  which  is 
worked  by  the  native  ^'Compania  de  la  Montafia  del 
Aguacate,''  also  in  an  imperfect  manner,  but  with  good 
results.  Another,  called  the  *'  Sacra  Familia,"  lies  a  little 
north  of  the  Aguacate  mine,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet 
above  the  sea;  it  has  two  chief  veins,  one  containing  galena 
and  zinc  blend,  with  silver^  and  grey  copper  ore  also  yield- 
ing silver,  and  a  second,  with  a  lode  of  gold  quartz  similar 
to  that  of  Trinidad.  This  mine  is  also  worked  on  a  small 
scale  by  private  individuals,  and  gives  gold  of  about  15} 
carats  nne.  Gold  is  said  also  to  exist  in  the  wild  Indian 
country  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  but  the  position  of  the  sup- 
posed mines  is  uncertain. 

Costa  Bica  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  in  which  the 
population  is  distributed  as  follows  according  to  the  es 
timate of  M.  Belly:— 

8anJo86,  45,000    Capital— San  Jos^,  15,000 

Cartago,  86,000         "         Cartago,  10,000 

H«r6dia,  30,000         "         H6r6dia,  9,000 

Alajaela,  29,000         "         Alajuela,  6,000 

Quanaoaate,        8,000         '<         Liberia,  2,000 

Punta  Arenas,    6»000  "         Punta  Arenas,     1,800 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  president  elected  for  foui 
years,  and  a  first  and  second  vice-president,  aided  by  four 
ministers  and  the  national  congress  of  deputies,  also  elected 
for  four  years.  The  present  constitution,  the  seventh 
which  has  been  in  force  in  the  republic,  dates  from  1871. 
All  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  form  the 
militia  of  the  republic,  and  in  1874  numbered  16,380, — 
900  being  employed  in*  active  service.  All  men  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five  years  form  a  reserve.  The 
religion  of  the  state  is  Boman  Catholic,  but  full  liberty  for 
the  public  exercise  of  all  religions  is  granted  by  the  ooi^ 
stitution.  The  revenue  of  the  republic,  derived  from  cus- 
toms, monopolies  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  from  the  national 
bank,  sale^  of  land,  and  various  taxes,  cliiefly  that  on  the 
exportation  of  cofifee,  amounted  in  1875  to  £517,605 ;  the 
expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  £556,221,  showing  a 
deficit  of  £38,616. 

In  1871  the  Government  contracted  in  London  a  loan 
of  £1,000,000,  and  in  1872  another  of  £2,400,000  for  the 
construction  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway.  In  1875  the 
external  debt  from  this  source  was  £2,401,300.  Of  this 
sum  £1,116,000  had  been  spent  on  the  railroad  previous  to 
the  close  of  1873,  when  the  further  execution  of  the  work 
ceased.  The  interest  and  sinking-fund  of  this  loan  are  for 
in  arrears ;  the  country  is  bankrupt,  and  the  Government 
has  made  no  attempt  to  pay  even  part  of  its  liabilities. 

The  value  of  the  cofiee  exported  in  1874  was  estimated 
at  £892,800,  and  that  of  hides,  timber,  &c,  at  £20,00a 

Imports  are  chiefly  of  Manchester  goods,  hardwares,  floor, 
salt,  and  sugar,  chiefly  shipped  from  £ngland ;  bnt  trade 
witn  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  was  increas- 
ing in  1875.  Only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
republic  passes  through  Puerto  Limon  on  the  Atlantic^  to 

which  there  is  a  mule  tFack,  the  bu 
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lied  roand  to  the  Pacific  port  of  Panta  Arenas,  whence 
there  is  a  highway  to  the  interior. 

Costa  Rica  was  one  of  the  first  discovered  portions  of  the 
American  continent;  Columbus  touched  on  its  shores  in  his 
third  yova^,  and  it  is  probable  that  Spanish  adventurers 
first  established  themselves  within  it  after  the  fourth  voy- 
age of  Columbus  in  1502.  In  1821,  when  all  the  provinces 
wnich  formed  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  declared  their 
independence  of  the  mother-country,  two  parties,  one  desir- 
loff  union  with  Mexico  under  the  dynasty  of  Iturbide,  the 
other  seeking  to  form  a  separate  republic,  divided  opinions 
in  the  revolted  provinces.  In  Costa  Rica  the  town  of  Cai> 
tago  chose  the  former ;  San  Joe^  the  latter.  The  opposing 
fiictions  met  at  a  place  called  the  Laguna  de  Ochomogo. 
The  republicans  were  victorious,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  from  Carti^  to  San  Jos^.  In  1824 
Costa  Rica  joined  the  federation  of  the  Central  American 
States,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  that  union  in  1839  beaune 
an  inaependent  republic.  Internal  disturbances  and  over- 
tnmings  of  the  Government  have  been  less  frequent  in 
Costa  Kica  than  in  the  other  states  of  Central  America^ 
and  its  progpress  has  been  correspondingly  greater.  Of  recent 
years,  however,  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain an  army  to  guard  itself  against  smouldering  revolu- 
tions, and  at  the  present  time  (1877)  angry  discussions  are 
taking  place  with  Nicaragua  on  the  question  of  boundaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  induce  the 
Central  American  republics  to  join  again  in  forming  one 
government. 

FrantxioB,  Dr.  A.,  "Der  sUdSstlioho  Theil  der  Rep.  Costa 
Rioa,"  Petermann's  MitthetlungMf  1869 ;  "  Klimatisohen  Ver- 
hUtniflse  Central  Amerioas/'  Zeittekri/t  der  OetelUeha/t/Ur  Brd- 
hrndk,  Berlin,  6d.  Sii.,  1869,  Bd.  iv.,  1869 ;  and  "  Die  CosU  Rioa 
Eiienbahn,"  Dqb  Autland,  18(18,  Ko.  6;  Boyle  (Fred.),  Wander- 
ingt  in  Nicaragua  and  Co»ta  Bica,  London,  1868 ;  Belly  (Felix), 
A  traver§  VAmeriqtte  Oetitrale,  Ft^ris,  1872;  Peralta  (Manuel 
M.),  «  CosU  Rica,"  Le  Globe  de  Oeneve,  z.,  1871 ;  Gabb  (W.  M.), 
''Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Costa  Rica,"  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Art,  Nov.,  1874  and  March,  1875 ;  Molina  (Felipe), 
Bomefo  de  la  Repuhlica  de  Coeta  Rica,  Madrid,  1850 ;  Wagner 
(M.)and  Scherser(C.),2>ie  Rmhlih  Coeta  /?toa,  Leipaic,  1857; 
Beporte/rom  H.  Jf.  Coneule,  Part  iii.,  1874,  Part  v.,  1875;  Po- 
lakawksy  (Dr.  H.),  "JCentral  Ameriea,"  in  Dae  Atteland,  Nov., 
1876.  The  best  map  is  Original  Karte  von  Coeta  Rica  von  A. 
Ton  Frantzius,  Gotha,  1869.  (k.  j.) 

COSTANZO,  Angelo  m  (about  1607-1591),  an  Italian 
historian  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Naples  about  1507.  His 
great  work  is  Le  Isiorie  del  Begno  di  Napoli  dal  1260  fino  at 
1489,  which  first  appeared  at  Naples  in  1572,  and  was  the 
fruit  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  labor ;  but  ten  more  years 
were  devoted  to  the  task  before  it  appeared  in  its  final  form 
at  Aquila  (1582).  It  is  still  one  of  the  best  histories  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  the  style  is  distinguished  by  clearness,  simplicity, 
aud  elegance.  As  a  poet  Costanzo  is  remarkable  for  finical 
taste,  for  polish  and  frequent  beauty  of  expression,  and  for 
strict  obedience  to  the  poetical  canons  of  his  time. 

C08TELL0,  Dudley  (1803-1865),  a  journalist,  novel- 
ist, and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1803. 
He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  J.  F.  Gostello.  and  choosing  his 
father's  profession,  was  educated  at  Sandhurst  College,  and 
served  xov  a  short  time  with  his  regiment  in  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies.  His  literary  and  artistic  tastes  led  him 
to  quit  the  army,  and  he  then  passed  some  years  (1822- 
1831)  at  Paris.  iXiring  this  period  he  was  introduced  to 
Baron  Cuvier,  and  was  emploved  by  him  as  draughtsman 
in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  comparative  anatomy. 
He  next  occupied  himself  in  copying  illuminated  manu- 
scripts in  the  Biblioth^ue  Boyale ;  and  to  him  and  his 
sister  belongs  the  merit  of  being  tlie  first  to  draw  general 
attention  to  the  beautiful  forgotten  art,  and  of  thus  leading 
to  its  revival.  About  1832  Costello  became  foreign  corre- 
spondent to  the  Mommg  Herald,  and  from  this  time  he  was 
regularly  occupied  as  journalist  and  contributor  to  period- 
ica literature.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
held  the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the  Emminer,  He  wrote  A 
Tow  through  the  Valley  of  the  Mense  (1845),  and  Italy  fnm 
the  Aipe  to  the  ISber  (1861).  Among  his  novels  are  Storiee 
from  a  Screen  (1855),  The  MiUumaire  (1858),  Faint  Heart 
necer  %9on  Fair  Lady  (1859),  and  Holidayt  vnth  Hobgobline 
(1860).  He  died  in  london,  September  30, 1865.  A  few 
yean  before  his  death  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum  was 
conferred  on  him. 

OOST£LLO,  LoinaiL  Stuabt  (1799-1870),  an  historical 


and  miscellaneous  writer,  elder  sister  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1799.  Her  father  dying  while  she  wac 
young^  during  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allies,  she 
aided  m  the  support  of  her  mother  and  brother  by  her  skill 
as  an  artist.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  published  a  volume 
of  verse  entitled  The  Maid  of  the  Oypnu  Ide^  amd  other 
Pbema,  This  was  followed  in  1825  by  Songe  of  a  Stranaer, 
dedicated  to  W.  L.  Bowles.  Ten  years  later  appeared  her 
Specimena  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  fVanee,  which  was  illus- 
trated bv  bieautifully  executed  illuminations,  the  work  of 
her  brother  and  herself.  It  was  dedicated  to  Moore,  and 
procured  her  his  friendship  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Henceforth  literature  was  the  labor  of  her  life.  Her 
principal  works  are — A  Summer  among  the  Booama  and 
Vines  (1840) ;  The  Queen's  Poisoner  (or  The  Queen^iiother), 
an  historical  romance  (1841);  BSam  and  the  Pyrenees 
(1844) ;  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Enflishvmmen  (1844) ;  The  Rose- 
Qarden  of  Persia  (1845),  a  series  of  translations  from  Per- 
sian poets,  with  illuminations  by  herself  and  her  brother ; 
ne  Falls,  Lakes,  and  Mountains  of  North  Wales  (1845); 
CUxra  FaM  (1848),  a  novel ;  Memoirs  of  Mary  of  Burgundy 
(1853) ;  and  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Brittany  (1855).  She  died 
at  Boulogne,  April  24, 1870. 

COSTEB,  Laubence.    See  Kosteb  and  Pbiittino. 

COSTS.  When  a  person  brings  an  action  in  law  against 
another  and  succeeds,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  defendant,  be- 
sides paying  the  sum  which  he  ought  to  have  i>aid,  should 
also  recoup  the  exnenses  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  in  prose- 
cuting a  riffhtful  claim.  On  the  otner  hand,  when  the  ac- 
tion fails,  the  defendant  is  justly  entitled  to  be  repaid  the 
expenses  he  has  incurred  m  defending  a  wrongful  claim. 
That  costs  should  follow  the  event  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  the  first  principle  of  the  law  relating  to  this  subject;  but 
there  are  many  special  circumstances  which  interfere  to 
modify  its  application.  The  action,  though  successful,  m^ 
be  in  its  nature  frivolous  or  vexatious,  or  it  may  have  been 
brought  into  a  higher  court  where  a  lower  court  would  have 
been  competent  to  deal  with  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
defendant,  although  he  has  escaped  a  judgment  against  him, 
may  by  his  conduct  have  rendered  the  action  necessary,  or 
otherwise  justifiable.  In  such  cases  the  rule  that  costs  should 
follow  the  event  would  be  'felt  to  work  an  injustice,  and  ex- 
ceptions to  its  operation  have  therefore  to  be  devised.  The 
law  of  England  as  to  costs,  simple  as  the  subject  may  ap- 
pear, is  in  reality  highly  complicated. 

At  common  law,  costs  were  not  given  either  to  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  although  the  damages  given  to  a  successful 
plaintiff  would  include  the  expense  he  had  been  put  to  in 
taking  proceedings.  The  defendant  in  a  wrongful  action 
could  not  even  recover  his  costs  thus  indirectly,  and  the 
indirect  costs  given  to  a  plaintiff  under  the  name  of  dam- 
ages were  often  inadequate  and  uncertain.  Costs  were  first 
given  under  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edward  I.  c.  1), 
which  enacts  that  **  the  demandant  shall  recover  damages 
in  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin  and  in  writs  of  mortd'ancestor, 
cosinage,  aiel,  and  beziel,  and  further  that  the  demandant 
may  recover  against  the  tenant  the  costs  of  his  writ  pur- 
chased together  with  the  damages  above  said.  And  this 
Act  shall  hold  in  all  cases  when  the  party  is  to  recover 
damages."  The  words  "  costs  of  his  writ"  were  extended 
to  mean  all  the  legal  costs  in  the  suit.  The  clause  gives 
costs,  wherever  damages  are  recovered,  and  no  matter  what 
the  amount  of  the  damages  may  be.  Costs  were  first  given 
to  a  defendant  b^  the  Statute  of  Marlebridge  in  a  case 
relating  to  wardship  in  chivalrv  (52  Henry  III.  c.  6) ;  but 
costs  were  not  given  generally  to  successful  defendants 
until  the  23  Henry  Vln.  c  15,  which  [)n)vides  that  "  if  in 
the  actions  therein  mentioned  the  plaintiff  afler  appearance 
of  the  defendant  be  nonsuited,  or  any  verdict  happen  to 

Chj  lawful  trial  against  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall 
9  judgment  to  recover  his  costs  against  the  plainti^  to 
be  assess^  and  taxed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
shall  have  such  process  and  execution  for  the  recovery  and 
paying  his  costs  against  the  plaintiff,  as  the  plaintiff  should 
or  misht  have  had  against  the  defendant,  in  case  the  jud^ 
ment  had  been  given  for  the  plaintiff."  By  the  4  James  1 
c  3,  this  "good  and  profitable  law"  was  extended  to  other 
actions  not  originally  specified,  although  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  so  that  in  any  action  wherein  the  plaintiff 
might  have  costs  if  iudgment  were  given  for  him,  the 
defendant  if  successful  should  have  costs  against  the  plain- 
tiff. The  policy  of  these  enactments  is  expressed  to  be  the 
discouragement  of  frivolous  and  unjust  suits.    This  policy 
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was  carried  out  by  other  and  later  Acts.  The  21  James  I. 
0.16  2  6  (the  statute  for  the  limitation  of  actions)  orders 
that  if  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  slander  recover  less 
than  40b.  damages,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  no  more 
as  costs  than  he  gets  as  damages.  By  the  43  Elizabeth  c. 
6  it  had  been  enacted  that  in  any  personal  action  not  beine 
for  any  title  or  interest  in  land,  nor  concerning  the  freehold 
or  inheritance  of  lands  nor  for  battery,  where  the  damages 
shall  not  amoimt  to  40s.  no  more  costs  than  damages  shall 
be  allowed.  By  3  and  4  Vict,  c  24  (Lord  Denman's  Act), 
where  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  tort  recovers  less  than 
40s.,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  costs  unless  the  judge  certiiies 
that  the  action  was  really  brought  to  try  a  right  besides 
the  right  to  recover  damages,  or  that  the  injury  was  wilful 
or  malicious.  Not  to  speak  of  other  enactments  on  this 
subject,  the  County  Courts  Act,  1867,  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing rule : — If  in  any  action  in  any  of  the  superior  courts 
the  plaintiff  shall  recover  a  sum  iiot  exceeding  £20  \f  the 
action  is  founded  on  contract,  or  £10  if  founded  on  tort, 
whether  by  verdict,  iudgment  by  default,  or  on  demurrer, 
or  otherwise,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  costs  of  suit 
unless  the  judge  certify  on  the  record  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient reason  for  bringing  such  action  in  such  superior  court, 
or  unless  the  court  or  a  judge  at  chambers  shall  by  rule  or 
order  allow  such  costs. 

Costs  in  equity  were  subject  to  the  discretion  of  tlie 
court,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
vietua  victori  in  expensis  condemnatus  est,  was  followed.  The 
successful  party  has  a  prima  fade  claim  to  costs,  but  the 
court  might,  on  sufficient  cause  shown,  not  only  deprive 
him  of  his  costs,  but  even  in  some  rare  cases  order  him  to 
pay  the  costs  of  his  unsuccessful  opponent.  There  was  a 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  court  generally  gave  costs  to 
parties  sustaining  a  certain  character,  whatever  might  be 
the  result  of- the  suit  {e.g.,  heirs-at-law,  mortgagees,  etc.). 
A  defendant  would  have  been  exempted  from  costs  if  he 
had  made  such  a  tender  of  payment  as  would  have  ren- 
dered a  suit  unnecessary — such  tendei  to  be  full  and  uncon- 
ditional, and  to  include  costs  already  incurred,  as  well  as 
the  principal  claim. 

The  following  rule  as  to « costs  is  laid  down  in  the  Rules 
of  Court  appended  to  Judicature  Act,  1875,  order  55:— 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  costs  of  and 
incident  to  all  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  shall  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court ;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  deprive  a  trustee,  mortgagee,  or  other  person  of  any 
right  to  costs  out  of  a  particular  estate  or  fund  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  under  the  rules  hitherto  acted  upon  in 
courts  of  equity :  provided  that,  where  any  action  or  issue 
is  tried  by  a  jury,  the  cost  shall  follow  the  event,  unless 
upon  application  made  at  the  trial,  for  good  cause  shown, 
the  judge  before  whom  such  action  or  issue  is  tried,  or  the 
court,  shall  otherwise  order."  The  provisions  of  the 
County  Court  Act,  1867,  above  referred  to,  still  hold  good, 
as  well  as  those  of  Lord  Denman's  Act,  depriving  a  plain- 
tiff of  costs  when  he  recovers  less  than  40s.  on  an  action  of 
tort,  unless  the  judge  certifies;  and  of  21  James  L  c.  16, 
making  costs  no  more  than  damages  in  actions  of  slander 
where  damages  are  assessed  under  40s. 

In  the  taxation  of  costs  certain  principles  are  observed 
which  may  be  brieflv  adverted  to.  Thus  in  some  cases 
costs  are  to  be  taxed  as  "between  party  and  party,"  in 
others  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  "r^o  definite  rules 
can  be  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  the 
costs  to  be  allowed  upon  one  principle  of  taxation  and 
those  allowed  upon  the  other.  In  general,  however,  in 
taxations  as  between  party  and  party,  only  those  charges 
will  be  allowed  which  are  strictly  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  litigation,  or  are  contained  in  the 
table  of  fees  annexed  to  the  general  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  court ;  while  in  taxations  as  between  solicitor  and 
client  the  party  will  be  allowed  as  many  of  the  charges 
which  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  his  own  so- 
licitor, as  being  costs  of  suits,  as  fair  justice  to  the  other 
party  will  permit"  (Daniers  Ckaneery  Practice),  Costs  are 
taxed  between  party  and  party  unless  otherwise  specially 
directed.  Costs  of  interlocutory  motions  made  in  the  course 
of  a  litigation  are  sometimes  said  to  be  "  costs  in  the  cause," 
that  is,  they  abide  the  result  of  the  principal  issue.  A 
party  succeeding  in  an  interlocutory  motion,  and  paying 
the  costs  therein  made  costs  on  the  cause,  would  recover 
the  amount  of  such  costs  if  he  had  a  judgment  for  costs  on 
the  result  of  the  whole  trial,  but  not  otherwise. 


When  one  of  the  party  makes  de&ult,  as  in  failipg  to 
proceed  to  trial  according  to  notice  at  tlie  time  appointed, 
he  becomes  liable  to  the  other  for  what  are  <»iled  the 
"costs  of  the  day." 

Regulations  as  to  costs  of  proceedings  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  will  be  found  in  order  vi.  of  the  Addi- 
tional Rules  of  Court  under  the  Judicature  Act,  1875. 
Two  scales  of  fees  which  may  be  charged  by  solicitors  are 
printed — the  lower  to  be  the  general  charge  for  matters 
assigned  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  court  (except 
causes  relating  to  sums  over  £1000  in  the  Chancery  divis- 
ion) and  actions  for  special  iniunctions.  But  a  court  or 
judge  may  in  any  case  direct  the  fees  in  either  scale  to  be 
allowed  "to  all  or  either  or  any  of  the  parties  and  as  to  all 
or  any  part  of  the  costs." 

The  court  of  appeal  shall  have  power  to  make  such  order 
as  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  costs  of  the  appeal  as  may 
seem  just  (Rules  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1875).      (b.  r.) 

COSTUME,  as  defined  for  the  present  inquiry,  is  limited 
to  personal  attire,  but  with  the  exclusion  of  armor,  which 
has  been  dealt  with  under  a  separate  heading. 

Gbeek  Costume. 

The  inquiry  begins  with  Greek  costume,  as  to  which,  so 
far  as  it  consists  of  dress,  the  general  remark  may  be  made 
that  its  history  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  what  is  known 
as  the  changes  of  fashion,  for  this  reason  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  opposite  principles  of 
covering  and  at  the  same  time  displaying  the  figure,  that 
is  to  say,  of  cutting  the  dress  to  fit  the  body.  There  are 
changes  which  will  be  noted  between  the  dress  worn  after 
450  B.  c.  and  that  of  an  earlier  date^  when  the  material 
was  heavier  and  the  figure  more  closely  developed,  sug- 
gesting a  difference  of  climate  in  these  different  periods. 

Female  Dress. — The  chief  and  indispensable  article  of 
female  dress  was  the  ehiiony  consisting  of  one  piece  of  ma- 
terial sewed  together  in  the  form  of  a  sack  open  at  top  and 
bottom,  in  height  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  of  the 
wearer,  and  in  width  equal  to  that  of  the  extended  arms. 
Within  this  stands  the  figure,  and  first  it  is  girt  round 
under  the  breasts,  to  keep  it  from  falling,  by  a  girdle 


Fio.  1. — Bronse  statuette  (stand  of  mirror)  wearing  Chiton* 
From  Athens.    Brit.  Mas. 

(soster).  Next,  the  upper  edges  are  fastened  together  on  the 
top  of  the  shoulders  by  a  brooch  (filula),  and  the  arms  are 
either  left  bare,  pressing  down  into  folds  at  each  side  the 
masses  of  material,  or  these  masses  may  be  gathered  roood 
each  arm,  and  fastened  down  the  outside  with  buttons  and 
loops  so  as  to  form  sleeves  {chiUm  cheiridotos).  The  chiton 
could  be  left  open  down  one  side  for  convenience  in  dtn- 
cing,  and  was  then  called  chiton  sc/Ustos.    To  secure  greater 
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wannth  on  the  breast  and  shonlden  the  chiton  was  made 
kiDg  enough  to  be  doubled  back  from  the  top,  and  this  part 
readiing  to  the  wabt  was  called  the  dtpUna  or  dipioidum.  It 
could  be  also  made  of  a  separate  piece.  Underneath  the 
chiton  was  worn  a  band  of  cloth  (Uaua)  to  support  the  breasts, 
and  in  addition  to  this  a  cord  was  sometimes  crossed  round 
the  breasts  outside  the  chiton  to  assist  either  in  supporting 
them  or  in  bringing  out  their  form.  Bound  the  loins  was 
worn,  perhaps  not  always,  either  a  short  petticoat  of  thick 
woollen  stuff  or  a  sort  of  bathing  drawers,  ita  XovrplCf  such 
as  acrobats  wore.  So  far  we  have  mentioned  all  the  dress 
that  was  necessary  for  indoor  wear,  which,  also,  since  it  had 
to  be  got  into,  was  called  hfdvfia,  as  opposed  to  other  parts  of 
dress,  which  were  thrown  round  the  body,  and  were  called 
wtip^fiorti.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  the  next  article  of 
importance  in  female  dress,  the  himatum,  a  garment  worn 
also  by  men.  While  the  chiton  was  generally  made  of 
linen,  of  which  there  was  a  variety  of  fabrics  (e.  g.f  those  of 
Amorffos,  Tarentum,  Sicily,  Crete,  and  Phrygia),  or  of 
cannabis  (made  from  hemp),  or  of  byssos  (flax  from  India 
and  Egypt  chiefly ),  or  of  silk  (seriea),  the  himation  consisted 
of  woollen  stuff,  and  was  worn  like  a  plaid.  It  was  first 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  short  end  to 
hang  down  in  front ;  the  lone  end  was  then  gathered  round 
the  back  with  the  rieht  hand,  brought  under  the  right  arm, 
and  across  the  body  in  front,  and  finally  held  in  this 
position  by  being  thrown  over  the  left  fore  arm.  Or  in- 
stead of  being  passed  under 
the  right  arm  it  could  be 
brought  over  the  right  shoul- 
der so  as  to  envelop  the  right 
arm,  then  carried  closely 
round  the  neck,  and  finally 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder 
with  an  end  hanging  down 
behind  ;  or  again,  it  could  be 
still  further  drawn  up  over 
the  back  of  the  head  to  form 
a  hood.  As  regards  colors,  it 
will  be  found,  when  we  have 
taken  away  black  for  the  use 
of  mourners  (ra  6i  fWKava  Ifid" 
Tta  bp^aviva  ixdAow),  that  the 
others  were  emploved  in  a 
great  variety  of  combinations. 
An  important  point  was  al- 
ways to  have  a  deep  border 
round  the  foot  of  the  chiton, 
either  of  some  uniform  color 
which  suggests  solidity  and 
heaviness,  so  as  to  weigh  down 
the  dress,  or  of  some  pattern 
which  would  suggest  strength 
to  prevent  the  dress  from  being 
torn  when  striding.  Strong 
contrasts  of  colors  were  used, 
such  as  a  white  chiton  with 
pink  himation,  or  a  white 
chiton  with  a  broad  blue  bor- 
der round  the  foot  Besides  embroidery,  another  kind  of 
ornament  consisted  of  designs  beaten  out  in  thin  gold  and 
stitched  on  the  dress.  Great  numbers  of  those  have  been 
found  in  tombs  where  the  dress  itself  has  entirely  perished. 
Greek  vases  and  sculptures  represent  Amazons  and  Per- 
sians wearing  trousers  {anaxyrides),  but  this  article  of  dress 
did  not  come  into  use  among  the  Greeks  themselves. 

While  the  chiton  and  himation,  as  above  described,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  dress  from  about  450  B.C.  onwards, 
it  is  the  rule  to  find  in  figures  of  an  earlier  date  the  hima- 
tion worn  as  in  fig.  3,  where  it  has  more  of  the  appearance 
of  a  chiton,  having  like  it  a  diploidion.  and  enveloping  the 
greater  part  of  the  figure,  so  that  the  cniton  proper  apjpears 
as  distinctly  an  under  garment.  It  is  a  himation  of  this 
kind  that  the  archaic  figure  of  Athena  wears,  and  since  we 
know  that  the  name  for  this  garment  of  hers  was  peplos,  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  use  this  word  instead  of 
himation  for  the  upper  garment  of  the  earlier  period. 
Among  other  reasons  also  for  this  is  the  negative  evidence 
that  the  word  peplos  does  not  occur  in  tlie  inventory  of 
female  dresses  on  an  inscription  from  Athens  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  the  latest  date  given  is  335  b.  c.  Pollux, 
it  is  true  (vii.  47),  cites  it  in  his  list  of  names  for  dresses 
worn  by  women. 
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Fio.  2.  —Terracotta  statue, 
wearing  Chiton  and  Hima- 
tion. From  Tanagra.  Brit 
Mas. 


Fio.  3. —  Bronze  statuette, 
wearing  Penlos.  From 
Ravenna.    Brit.  Mas. 


Betnming  to  the  dress  after  450  b.  c,  we  find  that  the 
chiton  could  be  tucked  up  under  the  girdle  till  the  skirt 
reached  only  to  the  knees,  as 
in  the  figures  of  Artemis.  A 
short  linen  chiton,  reaching 
half  way  down  the  thighs,  was 
called  kypaatU,  The  diploi- 
dion, when  once  made  of  a  sep- 
arate piece,  could  have  the 
form  of  a  sleeveless  jacket 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knees. 
A  diploidion  worn  only  in 
front  was  called  a  hemidiplotdon, 
A  chiton  worn  to  leave  one 
breast  bare  was  called  heter<h 
matchalM;  worn  without  a  gir- 
dle, as  by  priests  and  old 
women,  it  was  orthostadioa,  or 
perhaps  toma.  The  ampech(h 
rUon  appears  to  have  been  a 
small  shawl.  The  kimbarikoh 
was  a  transparent  under-chiton. 
The  following  names  of  dresses 
are  still  undetermined — kan- 
dys  or  kandyke,  epomiSf  pharoSf 
phcenoUf  rystis  (zyslon),  neanos, 
mandye,  epkestrideSf  and  amphU- 
strides. 

As  regards  the  covering  of 
the  head,  that  was  perhaps 
most  generally  accomplished 
by  drawing  the  himaUon  up 
over  the  back  of  the  head  like 
a  hood;  or,  instead  of  this,  a 
separate  piece  of  cloth  was 
made  to  perform  this  service, 
the  end  of  it  falling  under  the 
himation.  This  was  the  kalyth 
tra,  or  veil.  •  A  cap  merely 
intended  to  cover  in  the  hair  and  hold  it  together  was 
called  kekryphalos.  When  hats  were  worn  they  were  of 
circular  shape,  and  either  of  some  stiff  material,  as  the 
Thessalian  or  Boeotian  hat  (eeaaaXtc  ftn^),  observed  in 
terra-cottas  from  Tanagra  in  Boeotiaand  in  Pompeian  paint- 
ings, or  of  pliant  material  which  could  be  bent  down  at  the 
sides  like  the  petasus  worn  b^  Atalanta.  Similar  to  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  kausta  or  Macedonian  hat  The 
kyrbaaiaf  or  kadiras,  was  a  high  pointed  hat  of  Persian  origin, 
as  was  also  the  tiara,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
an  ornament  and  a  covering  for  the  head.  When  the  object 
was  onlv  to  hold  up  the  hair  from  the  neck,  the  apendons 
was  nsea,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sling ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  called  more  particularly  oms' 
tho^hendonCy  as  a  distinction  from  the  sphendone  when 
worn  in  the  front  of  the  head.  The  head  ornaments  include 
the  diadema,  a  narrow  band  bound  round  the  hair  a  little 
way  back  from  the  brow  and  temples,  and  fastened  in  the 
knot  of  the  hair  behind ;  the  ampyx,  a  variety  of  the  dia- 
dem; the  stephane,  a  crown  worn  over  the  forehead,  its 
highest  point  heing  in  the  centre,  and  narrowing  at  each  side 
into  a  tnin  band  which  is  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Different  from  this  is  the  Stephanos,  which  is  a  crown  of  the 
same  breadth  and  design  all  round,  as  on  the  coins  of  Argos 
with  the  head  of  Hera,  who  is  expressly  said  by  Pausanias 
to  wear  a  Stephanos.  This  word  is  also  employed  for 
crowns  of  laurel,  olive,  or  other  plant,  when  the  form 
would  be  the  same  all  round  the  head.  Crowns  made  of 
wicker-work  (poloi  kalathoi)  were  also  worn  (see  Gerhard, 
Antike  BUdwerke,  pis.  303-305).  When  the  hair,  as  was 
most  usual,  was  gathered  back  from  the  temples  and  fastened 
in  a  knot  behind,  hair  pins  were  re(]^uired,  and  these  were 
mostly  of  bone  or  ivory,  mounted  with  gold  or  plain.  So 
also  when  the  hair  was  tied  in  a  large  knot  above  the  fore- 
head, as  in  the  case  of  Artemis,  or  of  Apollo  as  leader 
of  the  Muses.  The  early  Athenians  wore  their  hair  so, 
with  a  pin  representing  a  grasshopper  {rtrri^),  in  allusion 
to  their  claim  of  having  originally  sprung  from  the  soil 
(Thucyd.  1.  6).  Whether  this  knot  was  the  krobyhs  is  not 
determined.  In  archaic  figures  the  hair  is  most  frequently 
arranged  over  the  brow  and  temples  in  parallel  rows  of 
small  curls  which  must  have  been  kept  in  their  places  by 
artificial  means,  probably  by  small  spirals  of  gold  wire^ 
such  as  are  founa  in  early  Etruscan  tombs  lying  near  the 
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head  of  the  skeleton.  Ear-rings  {h^ria^  iXXd^ta,  i>lKTrfpe() 
of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  plaited  with  gold,  and  frequently 
ornamented  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  or  enamel,  were 
worn  attached  to  the  lobes  of  the  ear.  For  necklaces 
{bpfjuuY  bracelets  (^k),  brooches  {iripovai),  and  finger- 
rings  {ioKTvktoi  or  a^payUe^)  the  same  variety  and  pre- 
cioosness  of  material  was  employed.  The  gold  used  was 
always  ver^  thin ;  the  intrinsic  value,  for  example,  of  the 
famous  Milo  necklace  in  the  British  Museum  is  very 
slight,  while  the  extraordinary  amount  of  skilled  work- 
manship in  it  would  represent  a  very  hieh  value  in  labor. 
This  is  the  rule  in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  that  the 
lewelry  is  of  value  according  to  its  workmanship ;  but  in 
later  times  preciousness  of  material  determined  the  value. 
In  the  earliest  jewelry,  amber  is  conspicuous,  alternating 
with  pale  gold  or  electrum.  For  the  feet  the  sandiu 
(ffdvifuW,  nkdtka)  was  the  usual  wear;  in  exceptional 
cases,  as  for  the  bath,  shoes,  and  for  hunting,  high  boots 
were  worn.  The  hunting  boot  was  laced  up  the  front,  and 
reached  to  ihe  calves.  Gloves  (eheirides)  were  worn  by 
the  Persians,  but  apparently  never  by  the  Greeks  unless  to 
protect  the  hands  when  working  {Odvssey.  xxiv.  230). 

MaU  Dress. — Fig.  4  represents  the  dress  of  a  Greek 
citizen,  such  as  it  appears,  for  example,  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  a 
himation  such  as  that 
already  described  for 
women,  but  worn  differ- 
ently j  and  from  the 
simplicity  of  this  attire 
it  may  be  seen  in  how 
ridiculously  awkward  a 
position  Blepyrus  was 
placed  by  his  wife's  hav- 
ing carried  off  his  hima- 
tion and  shoes  (Aria- 
toph.,  EeeUs^  310  sqg.). 
But  underneath  the  hi- 
mation was  sometimes 
also  a  short  linen  chiton 
similar  to  that  worn  bj 
armed  men  under  their 
armor;  and  with  this 
chiton  on,  the  himation 
could  be  laid  aside  on 
occasion.  Workmen  of 
all  kinds  wore  only  a 
short  chiton  ffirt  round 
the  waist^  and  let  loose 
from  the  right  shoulder 
to  leave  the  arm  free. 
In  this  case  the  material 
varied  according  to  the 
necessary  exposure  to 
cold, — a  fisherman,  for 
example,  having  a  chiton 
of  hide,  as  had  also  slaves ; 
but  the  slave's  chiton  was 
more  like  a  jacket  with 

sleeves  reaching  to  tlie  wrist,  and  corresponding  to  the 
aiatipa  as  defines  by  Pollux  (vii.  70),  who  mentions  further 
the  Bairrf  and  olavpa  as  garments  of  hide  worn  by  peasants 
in  the  form  of  mantles.  The  same  class  of  persons  wore  at 
other  times  the  icaruvdio!^  a  mantle  of  woollen  stuff  with 
border  of  sheepskin.  But  among  the  citizen  class  where 
the  himation,  as  in  fig.  4,  was  the  proper  dress  for  a  man 
of  mature  years,  younger  men  and  youths  appear  to  have 
worn  it  only  as  a  sort  of  undress  to  wrap  round  them  when 
heated  in  tne  palsestra  or  at  the  bath.  On  public  appear^ 
ances  they  wore  a  linen  chiton  girt  at  the  waist,  and  reach- 
ing half-way  down  the  thighs,  and  on  their  shoulders  a 
purple  ekUxmys  of  woollen  stuff  fastened  with  a  brooch  on 
the  right  shoulder  as  in  fig.  5.  The  ehlamys  was  properly 
a  military  mantle,  and  is  said  to  have  bieen  introduced 
from  Macedonia,  as  was  also  the  kausiOf  worn  along  with 
it  by  Athenian  youth,  a  round  hat  with  flat  pliant  brim 
resembling  the  pdasus  of  Hermes;  In  winter  a  mantle  of 
thick  stu^  the  chloma,  was  sometimes  worn,  while  in  sum- 
mer the  himation  could  be  replaced  by  the  thin  linen 
thlanis.  For  official  or  priestly  dignity  an  ungirt  chiton 
reaching  to  the  feet  {ehUon  orthostadios)  was  worn.  San- 
dals, shoes,  or  high  boots  were  used  as  occasion  required. 


'Fio.  4. — Bronse  statuette,  wear- 
ing Himation.  From  Greece. 
Brit.  Mot. 


The  citizen  of  mature  years  wore  no  ooverine  for  the  hesd 
That  was  confined  to  vouth,  workmen,  and  slaves.  Hk 
hair  was  cut  short  on  tne  top,  and  lay  on  the  head  without 
parting.  At  the  sides  and  round  the  neck  it  was  allowed 
to  fall  a  short  way.  His  beard  was  of  moderate  siie.* 
Before  Alexander's  time  only  the  Spartans  shaved  the 
upper  lip,  but  after  that  shaving  beoime  more  geoenL 
£ioept  a  finger  ring,  a  brooch  to  fasten  the  dilamys,  or  on 

occasion  a  wreath,  the 
citizen  usually  wore 
no  ornaments.  While 
with  this  dass  there 
was  no  limit  to  the 
display  of  limht,  it 
was  on  the  other  hand 
the  object  of  the  slsve'i 
drees  to  conceal  the 
limbs  as  far  ait  possi- 
ble, and  for  this  por- 
posie  he  wore,  besides 
the  jacket  with  long 
sleeves  already  no- 
ticed, doee  -  fitting 
hose  reachins  to  the 
ankles.  For  his  hesd 
he  had,  like  fishermen 
and  other  workmen,  a 
pointed  cap  (pihs). 

The  constancy  to 
one  fashion  observed 
in  the  dress  of  the 
Greeks  is  not  remark- 
able when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  fiuhions 
with  which  they  were 
familiar  in  other  na- 
tions must  have  shared 
in  their  minds  the  as- 
sociation with  servi- 
tude and  lower  civili- 
zation which  attached 
to  these  nations.  Yet 
if  it  is  tme  that  they 
entered  Greece  from  the  north^  and  had  previously  ner- 
manent  settlements  in  that  region,  it  is  curious  that  toey 
did  not  retain  in  their  costume  some  evidence  of  the  colder 
climate  in  which  they  had  lived,  unless,  indeed,  the  hose 
relM;ated  to  slaves  furnish  such  evidence.  This  same  dif- 
ficulty occurs  with  regard  to  the  Etruscans,  whose  dress  is 
peculiarly  the  natural  one  for  an  Oriental  climate:  and  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  their  case  since  the  cold  of  the 
nortii  of  Italy  would,  it  mieht  be  supposed,  have  induced 
Uiem  to  retain  part  of  the  dress  peculiar  to  the  north,  had 
they,  as  is  argued,  been  previously  settled  there. 

Etruscak. 
The  female  dress  of  the  Etruscans  consisted,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  in  (1)  a  ehiUm  podereSf  reaching  to  the  feet 
and  girt  at  the  waist ;  (2)  a  himation,  worn  in  the  fashion 
of  a  shawl,  as  occasionally  on  early  Greek  figures,  or  as  a 
plaid ;  (3)  a  hat  (tuiuius)  risins  to  a  hiffh  point ;  and  (4) 
pointed  shoes.  The  chiton  wim  diploidion  on  the  breast, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Greek  art  after  450  b.  c.,  does  not 
so  far  as  we  know  occur  in  pure  Etruscan  representations  of 
dress ;  nor  is  the  himation  found  wrapped  round  the  body 
as  in  Greek  figures  of  this  period  (see  fig.  2  above).  It 
seems  to  have  been  much  narrower  as  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
and  more  like  a  shepherd's  plaid.  Instead  of  a  himation 
a  close-fitting  iacket  of  thick  stuff  is  worn  by  an  archaic 
Etruscan  female  figure  in  the  British  Museum,  fig.  6.  The 
pointed  hat  (tutidus)  resembles  the  Persian  kidaris,  and  from 
Its  Oriental  appearance  has  been  cited  as  a  survival  of  part 
of  the  national  dress  from  the  time  when  the  Etruscans  in- 
habited Lydia.  On  a  celebrated  terracotta  sarcophacas  in 
the  British  Museum  the  female  figure  reclining  on  the  lid 
wears  a  Greek  chiton  of  a  thin  white  material,  with  short 
sleeves  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  by  means  of  button 
and  loops ;  a  himation  of  dark  purple  thick  stufi*  is  wrapped 
round  her  hips  and  legs ;  on  her  feet  are  sandals,  oonsistinf 
of  a  sole  apparently  of  leather,  and  attached  to  the  foot  and 
leg  with  leather  straps ;  under  tne  straps  are  thin  socks  which 
do  not  cover  the  toes :  she  wears  a  necklace  of  heavy  pendants; 
her  ears  are  piercea  for  ear-rings ;  her  hair  is  partly  gath- 


Fie.  5. — Terracotta  figure,  wearing 
Chlamys  and  Chiton.  From  Tana- 
gra.    Brit  Mus. 
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end  tojsether  with  a  ribbon  at  the  roots  behind,  and  partly 
hangs  in  long  treases  before  and  behind ;  a  flat  diadem  is 
bound  roond  her  head  a  little  way  back  from  the  brow  and 
temples.  Purple,  pale  green,  and  white,  richly  embroidered, 
are  favorite  colon  in  the  dresses  represented  on  the  paintea 


No  less  essentially  identical  with  the  Greek  are  the  rep- 
resentations of  male  dress  on  works  of  Etruscan  art  datine* 
firom  the  period  of  national  independence.  The  chief 
article  of  male  dress  was  called  the  td>enna.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  statements  of  ancient  writen  that  the 
ioga  praiexia,  with  its  pnrple  border  (ireptirSp^vpoc  r^Pewa\ 
as  worn  by  Boman  magistrates  and  priests,  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  Etmscans  (Pliny,  N.  H..  iz.  63,  prcetexta 
wpmd  EtruBooi  originem  tnuenare);  and  the  Boman  toga, 
thoiurh  placed  round  the  body  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Greek  himation,  yet  differed  from  it  in  shape  So  far 
that,  while  the  latter  Was  an  oblong,  the  toga  was  a  circular 
piece  of  stuff  (toga  rotunda),  of  which  a  lar^  segment  was 
doubled  back  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  to  little  more  than 
a  semicircle.  By  this  means  a  greater  profusion  of  folds 
was  obtained,  and  this  at  first  sieht  is  the  characteristic 
diflferenoe  between  the  Greek  and  Koman  male  dress.  But 
though  the  toga,  worn  as  it  was  hj  the  Bomans,  does  not 
occur  in  early  Etruscan  art,  there  is  sufficient  likeness  be- 
tween it  and  the  tebenna,  which  does  occur,  to  justify  the 
statement  of  the  Boman  toga  being  derived  from  the  earlier 
costume  of  the  Etruscans.  It  would  have  been  equally, 
perhaps  more,  correct  to  have  traced  it  to  a  Greek  origin, 
the  tebenna  having  been  worn  in  Argoe  and  Arcadia  (Pol- 
lux, vii.  61)  apparently  from  early  times.  Under  the 
tebenna,  or  tosa,  which  was  necessary  only  for  oublio  ap- 

S*arance,  the  Etruscans  wore  a  short  tunic  similar  to  the 
reek  chiton.  For  workmen  and  others  of  inferior  occu- 
pation this  appears  to 
nave  been  the  only  dress. 
Youths,  when  engaged  in 
horsemanship  and  other 
exercises,  wore  a  chlamys 
round  the  shoulders,  just 
as  the  youths  similarly  en- 
Ksged  on  the  Parthenon 
uiexe.  But  the  Etruscan 
chUmys,  again,  is  semi- 
circular in  cut,  and  was 
fastened  on  the  breast  by 
buttons  and  a  loop,  or  tied 
in  a  knot,  whereas  the 
Greek  chlamys  was  oblong 
and  fastened  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  brooch  (perone).  On 
public  or  festal  occasions 
the  Etruscan  noble  wore, 
besides  the  tebenna,  a  bulla. 
or  necklace  of  bvUcs,  ana 
a  wreath,  corona  Etruaca, 
The  bulla  was  a  circular 
gold  locket  containing  a 
charm  of  some  kind  against 
eviL  On  the  later  sarcoph- 
agi the  male  figures  wear 
not  only  a  wreath,  or  corona 
proper,  but  also  a  garland 
of  dowers  hung  round  the 
neck.  The  B^man  man- 
ner of  wearing  occasionally 
the  toga,  with  the  end 
thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  wrapped  Fis.  6.— Bronse  Etrusoan  figure, 
round  the  waist  [Oaiino  From  Seesa.  Brit.  Mus. 
etfidtt),  was  derived,  it  was 

said  from  Etruria.  The  upper  fold  of  the  tebenna  could 
be  drawn  up  over  the  head  if  needed.  As  a  separate  male 
head-dress  there  waa  the  galerua^  a  hat  of  leather,  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  Lucumos  m  early  times,  or  the  apex, 
a  pointed  hat  corresponding  to  the  tiUultta  worn  by  females. 
The  fashion  of  shoes  worn  by  Boman  senators  was  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  Etruscan  shoes  were 
prised  ooth  in  Greece  and  in  Borne. 

Boman. 
Male  Dress. — Fig.  7  represents  the  taU  Roman  dress  of 
tunica  and  toga,  the  former  being  visible  only  on  the  right 


shoulder  and  breast  The  toga  as  here  worn  is,  when  spread 
out,  a  nearlv  elliptioil  piece  of  cloth,  its  greatest  length 
being  three  times  the  height  of  the  person  who  wears  it,  and 

Its  greatest  breadth  equal 
to  at  least  twice  the 
height  of  the  wearer.  It 
is,  therefore,  correctly 
called  to^roton<2a.  The 
first  step  is  to  double  bade 
a  segment  of  this  ellipse 
so  that  it  may  nearly  re-> 
semble  a  semicircle,  and 
thus  also  justify  the  other 
definition  of  the  toga  as 
semicircular  (wepiPoXatav 
lifiucbicXiov).  With  the 
long  straight  edg^e  so  ob- 
tained, and  with  the 
smaller  segment  on  the 
outside,  the  toga  is 
thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  one  end  hangp- 
ing  down  in  front  and 
over  the  lef^  arm  to  the 
^und.  The  long  end 
is  then  gathered  round 
the  back  with  the  right 
hand,  brought  under  the 
right  arm  and  across  the 
b^v,  and  finally  thrown 
again  over  the  left  shoul- 
der so  that  it  may  hang 
down  the  back  some  dis- 
-^  tance.  The  segment 
"*^  which  was  doubled  back 
may  be  drawn  over  the 
Fio.  7.— Bronse  statuette,  wearing  back  of  the  head  like  a 
Toga.    Brit.  Mus.  veil,  or,  more  generally, 

is  drawn  up  as  far  as  the 
neck  and  round  the  right  shoulder,  from  which  it  forms 
a  sweep  in  front  of  the  body  resembling  the  curve  of 
a  bay,  whence  it  is  called  the  aimu.  The  end,  at  first 
allowed  to  fall  down  in  front;  is  drawn  up  a  little  and 
hangs  over  the  edge,  which  passes  round  the  waist  in 
front  This  is  perhaps  what  is  called  the  vmbo.  Instead 
of  the  loose  end  of  the  toga  being  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  as  here,  it  was  sometimes  carried  round  under 
the  left  arm  and  tied  tightly  round  the  waist  This  was 
called  the  cinctus  Oabinus,  and  from  having  been  once,  it 
appears,  a  common  fashion  of  citisens  when  engaged  in 
war,  was  retained  as  the  official  form  in  certain  ceremonies 
arising  out  of  war,  as  at  the  opening  of  the  temple  of 
Janus.  The  toga  was  of  a  thin  woollen  stufi^  ana  as  to 
color  was  always  white  for  the  ordinary  burgesses.  A 
white  togpa  with  a  purple  border  {toga  pritexla)  was  worn 
as  a  distinction  by  those  holding  public  offices,  entitling 
them  to  the  curule  chair  and  the  fasces,  by  the  great  col- 
leges of  priests  (Flamen  Dialis,  Pontifices,  Augurs,  Sep- 
temviri,  Quindecimviri,  and  Arvales),  but  in  this  case 
only  during  the  act  of  performing  their  offices,  and  by  boys 
up  to  their  sixteenth  year,  when  they  assumed  the  toaa 
vurilis.  The  tribunes  and  sediles  of  the  plebs  and  the 
quaestors  were  denied  the  right  to  the  pnetexta.  ^  A  purple 
toga  (toga  purpurea)  was  always  the  mark  of  high  office, 
and  as  such  was  worn  by  the  magistrates  of  republican 
times,  though  not  except  on  public  occasions,  as  well  as 
by  the  emperors.  The  purple  toga  was  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold  {toga  victa),  and  it  could  only  be  worn 
with  an  under  dress  of  tne  same  color  {tunica  palmata). 
The  prsetexta,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  purple  border, 
could  only  be  worn  along  with  a  white  tunic  under  it  with 
a  purple  stripe  (clavus).  The  prsetexta  was  laid  aside 
when  the  wearer  retired  from.office,  but  the  clavus,  or  pur- 
ple stripe  on  the  tunic,  was  retained,  and  became  in  con- 
seouence  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  senatorial  order. 
The  tunica  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek  chiton, 
reaching,  like  it^  half  way  down  Uie  thigh,  and  being  girt 
round  the  waist,  but  with  the  apparent  difference  that  the 
Greeks  rarely  brought  the  stuff  pressed  down  by  both  arms 
up  round  the  arms  so  as  to  form  sleeves  down  to  the  elbows, 
as  did  the  Bomans  frequently.  Further,  it  was  a  custom 
of  the  Bomans  to  wear  two  tunics,— Augustus  is  said  to 
have  worn  four.    The  one  next  the  skin  was  known  as  the 
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BoJmcukt,  and  the  other  as  the  supparuSj  or  vUunum,  Only 
the  hitter  had  eleeves  {tunica  manicaiajt  and  over  it  passed 
the  girdle  (einetura).  The  tunic  of  the  senatorial  order 
had,  as  has  been  said,  a  broad  purple  stripe,  laiua  davusj 
woven  uito  it  down  the  front,  wnence  it  was  called  tunica 
laHdana,  That  of  the  knightly  order  had  two  narrow 
pnr[)le  stripes  and  was  known  as  tunica  augustidavia. 
Tunics  with  two  narrow  stripes,  one  passing  over  each 
shoulder  before  and  behind,  are  seen  on  Roipan  bronze 
statuettes  of  boys  represented  acting  as  Gamilli  at  sacrifices. 
The  tunic  was  usually  of  linen,  just  as  the  toga  was  of 
wool,  and  the  national  jdoIot  for  ordinary  purposes  was 
white.  Poor  persons  were  doubtless  content  with  the 
natural  color  of  the  linen  or  wool,  and  when  in  mourning 
the  higher  classes  wore  a  dark-colored  toga  {toga  palla  or 
9ordida)f  though  this  was  not  always  the  rule. 

More  convenient  than  the  toga,  but  retaining  a  general 
likeness  to  it,  was  the  palHum,  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
himation.  Among  other  substitutes  for  the  toga  were  (1) 
the  tralHM,  which  formed  the  official  dress  of  the  Augurs 
and  Salii,  resembling  in  shape  the  Etruscan  tebenna,  and 
being  purple  in  color;  {2)  paludammtumf  an  adaptation 
of  the  Greek  chlamvs,  worn  by  the  emperor  as  head  of  the 
army,  purple  in  color,  though  white  was  also  allowed ; 
(3)  sagunij  or  aomi/um,  similar  to  the  last,  but  worn  only 
by  soldiers ;  it  differs  from  the  chlamys  in  having  the 
comers  rounded  off  so  as  to  be  nearlv  circular  when  folded 
out;  (4)pcBntUa,  worn  in  rainy  weather  to  cover  the  dress, 
and  made  of  thick  flaxen  material  {oaxuape)  or  leather, 
with  or  without  a  hood,  and  formed  of  an  elliptical  piece 
of  stuff  with  around  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through ;  (5)  laeemOf  a  sort  of  chlamya  of  expensive 
materials  and  colors,  worn  in  the  theatre  or  circus  m  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor.  As  regards  covering  for  the  head, 
there  was  the  hood  of  the  psnula  in  rough  weather  {cucul- 
ha  or  eucullio)j  or  the  toga  could  be  drawn  up  over  the 
head,  or  there  was  a  separate  article — the  ricinium — in  the 
form  of  a  veil,  as  worn  by  the  Arval  Brothers.  Workmen 
and  others  wore  hats  or  caps  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
pilus  {pUeus)  and  petasus.  As  an  ornament  for  the  head 
the  diadem  was  only  occasionally  used  till  the  time  of  Con- 
Btantine.  It  was  declined  by  Caesar.  After  Caracalla  the 
most  usual  mark  of  an  emperor  was  a  crown  of  radii.  The 
heavy  garments  worn  out  of  doors,  or  officially,  were  re- 
placed at  dinner  by  vestea  ccenatoricB  of  tliin  materiid. 
Trousers  {braccas)  were  not  worn  till  after  the  Parthian  and 
Celtic  wars,  and  even  then  only  by  soldiers  who  were  ex- 
posed to  northern  climates.  The  legs  were  protected  by  flat 
bands  {/aaeioB)  laced  round  them  up  to  the  knees.  On  the 
feet  senators  wore  shoes  of  red  leather  {muHeuSy  calceua  sen- 
atoriua)^  ornamented  with  knobs  of  ivory  or  brass,  and  hav- 
ing a  high  sole.  The  patrician  order  wore  shoes  of  black 
leather  (calceus  pairieius),  ornamented  with  an  ivory  cres- 
cent, ana  hence  called  luntdcL  For  unofficial  occasions,  and 
for  persons  not  belonging  to  these  orders,  there  were  the 
Bandals  {tolea).  The  compagus,  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Etruria  by  Bomulus,  appears  to  have  been  a 
high  hunting  boot  laced  up  the  fron^  while  the  eaUga  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sort  of  shoe.  For  personal  ornament 
nuger-rings  of  great  variety  in  the  material  and  design 
were  worn,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  on  each 
finger,  many  persons  possessing  small  cabinets  of  them. 
But  at  first  the  Roman  citizen  wore  only  an  iron  signet  ring. 
A  gold  ring  was  introduced  for  persons  sent  on  foreign  em- 
baraies,  but  by  degrees  the  ju$  annuli  aurei  was  extended  to 
all  classes  of  citizens.  In  me  case  of  baldness,  a  wig  {capil- 
kanentum)  was  allowed  to  men  as  well  as  women  during  the 
empire.  Till  290  b.  c.  it  was  the  custom  of  men  to  let  the 
hair  and  beard  grow  long.  From  that  time  shaving  and 
short  hair  were  the  fashion,  till  under  Hadrian,  when  long 
beards  were  again  grown. 

FemaU  Dre88. — The  proximity  of  wealthy  Greek  towns 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  extensive  Intercourse  between 
the  Bomans  and  Greece  and  the  East  even  in  republican 
times,  offered  tempting  facilities  to  Roman  ladies  for  the 
supply  of  dress,  and  the  result  is  that  in  artistic  repre- 
sentations their  dress  does  not  differ  in  any  Important 
Sarticulars  from  that  of  the  Greeks  as  already  described, 
till  the  names  for  the  main  articles  of  dress  remain 
Roman,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  ori^nal  Roman  and  the  imported  Greek 
dress  were  not  essential  as  regards  shape.  Next  the  skin 
was  worn  the  twUea  interior  {intutium  or  inlerxtla),  loose 


and  without  sleeves.  Under  the  breasts  passed  the  mam 
millart  or  strophium.  Then  came  the  tunica  proper,  geu- 
erallv  called  stotoy  girt  at  the  waist,  and  with  sleeves  fas- 
tened down  the  arms  as  in  the  chiton.  Over  this  was  thrown 
for  out-door  wear  the  po/^,  or  plaid,  identical  with  the 
Greek  himation.  A  veil  over  the  back  of  the  head  {fiam- 
meum  or  ricinium)  was  the  mark  of  a  well-to-do  matron 
In  rainy  weather  a  hood  like  the  Etruscan  tutulus  was 
worn.  To  cover  or  hold  up  the  hair,  nets  were  used  (m»> 
fro,  calantica,  cattaUoa),  but  this  simple  article  was  fai 
from  common  among  the  Roman  ladies,  whose  chief  chap 
racteristlc  in  works  of  art  is  the  elaborateness  of  their 
manner  of  braiding  and  twining  the  hair.  After  the 
Germanic  wars  a  blond  color  of  hair  became  fashionable 
and  to  get  this  dyeing  was  resorted  to.  Generally  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  painted ;  even  the  veins  on 
temples  were  sometimes  touched  with  delicate  blue  color. 
The  oom^exion  was  improved  by  various  powders  and 
washes.  The  teeth  were  carefully  looked  after,  false  ones 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  nature.  For  the  feet  sandals 
but  by  preference  shoes,  were  made  use  of,  generally  of 
bright  colors  and  embroidered  with  gold  or  pearls ;  socka 
or  stockings  were  confined  to  ceremonial  app>earance8.  Per- 
sonal ornaments  consisted  of  brooches  ( fibula) ^  bracelets 
(armiUa)j  armlets  (6raceAia/ia),  ear-rings  (inaurts),  neck- 
laces (mont^ia),  wreaths  (eoroTus),  and  hair-pins  (crinakt). 
The  tore  {torques\  or  cord  of  gold  worn  round  the  neck, 
was  introduccKl  from  Gaul.  A  profusion  of  precious  stones, 
and  absence  of  skill  or  refinement  in  workmanship,  distin- 
guish Roman  from  Greek  or  Etruscan  jewelry ;  but  in  the 
character  of  the  designs  there  is  no  real  difference. 

EOYFTIAN   LSJ>  ASSYRIAN. 

Egyptian. — The  ordinary  male  dress  of  the  Egyptians, 
previous  to  about  1600  B.  c,  consisted  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  tied  round  the  loins,  with  occasionally  an  upper 
garment  or  skin  of  a  ti^r  or  leopard  thrown  round  the 
bodv.  Though  this  continued  even  to  much  later  times  to 
be  the  dress  of  many,  yet  from  the  date  just  given  distinc- 
tions of  grade  in  society  began  to  be  marked  by  differoit 
ways  of  girding  the  loins,  by  greater  size  of  the  cloth,  by 
twining  it  up  round  the  body,  and  by  wearing  two  or  mora 
loin  cloths  of  different  materials  (Weiss,  ^stSmkuntU,  L 
fig.  18,  p.  33).  The  peculiarly  Ethiopian  drej«  was  in  the 
form  of  a  sleeveless  skirt  with  fringe  round  the  lower  edge^ 
hanging  loose  except  among  poorer  people,  who  wore  it 
fitting  close  to  the  body.  The  rule  in  early  times  was  to 
go  barefooted  except  on  occasions  of  ceremonial,  when  a 
sort  of  hose  of  network  or  greaves  were  worn.  But  under 
the  new  empire,  after  1600  B.  c,  covering  for  both  feet  and 
head  came  into  general  use,  the  former  consisting  of  sandals, 
Uie  latter  of  a  cap  made  of  leather,  or  of  what  some  call 
cotton.  Magistrates  and 
others  of  rank  wore  from  the 
earliest  times  sandals,  and  on 
the  head  a  square  of  cloth 
folded  diagonally  with  its 
three  points  gathered  together 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
dress  of  a  king  was  distin- 
guished by  a  triangular  pro- 
jecting skirt  (fig.  8)  of  leather 
and  ornament^  with  gold. 
Over  this  he  wore  a  chiton 
and  a  sash  round  the  waist 
On  his  head  was  a  crown, 
pshentf  which  could  be  of 
three  kinds,  either  that  of 
Lower  or  of  Upper  Bgypt, 
or  a  combination  of  these 
two,  the  latter  having  nearljr 
the  appearance  of  a  mitre.  A 
i^ueen  wore  a  long,  thin,  and 
richly  ornamented  chiton,  with 
sash  round  waist  and  shoul- 
ders (fig.  9).  A  broad  collar 
round  necK  and  over  breast 
was  worn  both  bv  men  and 
women  who  coula  afford  it 
Fio.  8.— An  Egyptian  King.  The  taste  for  ornament  was 
general,  men  wearing  armletf^ 
bracelets,  anklets,  and  finger-rlnp,  while  women  not  only, 
wore  these  articles  In  greater  size,  number,  and  richiieB 
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bat  also  diadems,  girdles,  and  bands  of  ornameDt  roand 
the  breasts  and  hips.  The  national  dress,  however,  for 
poorer  women  was  a  simple  close-fitting  skirt  reaching  up 
to  the  breast  and  held  up  bj  straps  over  the  shoulders. 
Woollen  earments  were  worn  cbiefly  by  the  poor,  and 
occasionally  by  the  rich,  or 
by  priests,  who  were  per- 
mitted an  anper  dress  of  this 
material.  Next  the  skin  it 
was  unlawful  to  wear  it,  nor 
could  any  one  be  buried  in  a 
dress  of  this  material  (Herod, 
ii.  81).  A  priest  had  to  put 
off  the  woollen  part  of  his 
dress  before  entering  a  tem- 
ple. •  Cotton  [eiplouji  arrb  ^bXov, 
Herod,  iii.  47)  appears  to  have 
been  manuBeustured  in  £gypt« 
but  to  have  been  leas  used 
than  linen,  or  Mlua,  which 
was  made  from  flax  and  cot- 
ton. 

Atfifrian. — In  weaving,  em- 
broidery, and  <lyeine  the  As- 
syrians snrpassed  Uie  other 
ancient  nations,  as  is  known 
from  tradition  and  may  be 
seen  in  their  existing  sculp- 
tures. While  the  character- 
istic dress  of  an  ordinary 
Egyptian  was  a  cloth  girt 
round  the  loins,  that  of  an  Fig.  9.— An  Egyptian  Queen. 
Assyrian    was    a    long   skirt 

worn  dose  round  the  body  and  with  short  sleeves.  This 
was  worn  by  all  classes,  and  apparently  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men.  Only  royal  and  priestly  persons  were  allowed 
an  upper  garment,  at 
least  durine  the  early 
and  flourishing  period 
of  Assyria.  By  the 
time  of  Herodotus  a 
considerable  variety  of 
other  dresses  had  been 
introdnoed  among  the 
different  classes.  The 
king's  dress,  as  will  be 
seen  in  fig.  10,  consists 
of  a  long  chiton, 
or  skirt,  with  short 
sleeves,  and  above  this 
a  mantle  with  heavy 
fringes  passing  over 
one  shoulder,  or  in 
other  cases  over  both 
shoulders.  The  dress 
of  a  priest  consisted 
of  an  under  •  chiton, 
and  over  it  a  sort  of 
long  narrow  plaid  with 
fringes  wrapped  spi- 
rally round  the  figure 
(Weiss,  i.  fig.  119,  a, 
p.  202).  Diadems  va- 
riously ornamented  were  worn  by  officers  of  the  court  and 
by  certain  priests,  as  were  also  sandals.  Hose  did  not  come 
into  use  till  a  lale  period,  and  then  chiefly  as  a  part  of  the  mil- 
itary drees.  Necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings 
were  worn  in  abundance  by  Assyrians  of  rank.    (a.  8.  M.) 

jEWisn.  ' 

Of  the  dress  generally  worn  in  ancient  Israel  there  are 
known  to  exist  no  original  authentic  representations,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  refer  to  any  minute  descriptions  of  it  either 
in  the  one  great  source  of  Jewish  history  or  in  the  pages  of 
Josephus.  Certain  paintings  and  sculptures,  it  is  true,  in 
£(^pt  and  Assyria,  have  been  supposed  to  represent  captive 
Imelites ;  but,  even  should  this  supfMwition  be  correct,  in 
the  figures  thus  represented  there  is  nothing  whatever 
which  could  be  accepted  as  typical  of  national  costume. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  in  certain  details  and  accessories 
of  the  dress  adopted  by  the  different  classes  of  the  Israelite 
community,  Uiere  doubtless  arose  from  time  to  time  both 
tnah  mooLficatioDS  and  decided  changes  of  fashion  and 


Fig.  10. — An  Assyrian  King. 


adjustment,  the  general  essential  typical  characterbtics  of 
dress  may  be  assumed  to  have  continued  the  same  in  Is- 
rael,— the  same,  also,  as  in  no  slight  degree  continue  to 
distinguish  the  Oriental  oostume  still  worn  in  Palestine. 
The  ^rments,  certainly,  were  loose  and  flowing ;  the  ffirdle 
was  in  universal  use;  and  a  primary  motive  in  the  head- 
gear was  protection  for  the  wearer  from  the  hot  sunshine 
of  the  East.  The  garments,  in  whatever  manner  or  degree 
they  may  have  been  affected  by  varieties  of  material  and 
adornment,  certainly  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
groups,  the  under  and  the  outer  garments, — the  former 
beine  light  and  specially  adapted  to  a  hot  climate,  and 
the  Tatter  being  of  heavier  materials  and  suited  to  tl»e 
colder  seasons.  As  in  the  case  of  their  arts,  so  in  their 
costume  the  Israelites  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
influenced  by  usages  prevalent  in  Egypt  and  Phcenicia; 
subsequently,  by  those  of  Assyria ;  and,  still  later,  bv  those 
of  the  Romans.  Again,  it  is  more  tiian  probable  that 
local  influences  intrcKluced  fashions  of  their  own  into  the 
costume  of  the  dwellers  in  the  more  mountainous  districts 
of  Palestine.  For  peculiar  classes  among  them  the  Israel- 
ites had  costumes  s{>ecially  appointed.  For  the  priest- 
hood there  were  their  own  official  vestments,  for  which 
'regulations  were  laid  down  with  extreme  minuteness,  and 
enforced  by  supreme  authority.  The  kings  and  princes 
had  their  '*  royal  apparel,''  and  for  the  warriors  appropriate 
appointments  were  provided.  Different  ranks  of  persons, 
too,  in  various  ways  were  dislinguLshed  by  the  richness, 
the  costliness,  the  simplicity,  or  the  meanness  of  their 
attire.  So  far  as  externals  went,  the  episode  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  rich  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  with  a 
Lazarus  at  his  gate,  so  true  a  picture  of  Oriental  life, 
would  have  been  equally  consistent  had  it  found  a  place 
in  some  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  in  the  same  national 
history.  Of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  female  cos- 
tume m  Israel  nothing  is  known,  beyond  the  general  fact 
that  it  was  ricli  and  delicate  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  that  personal  ornaments  were  highly  prized. 
Thus  much  is  certain  that  the  veil,  a  modem  fashion  now 
so  prevalent  in  the  East,  in  its  modern  acceptation  was 
unknown  among  the  women  of  ancient  Israel,  with  certain 
exceptions  only  that  are  alt(^ther  at  variance  with  the 
uses  and  associations  of  the  Oriental  veil  at  the  present 
day.  Furs,  used  botli  for  warmth  and  adornment,  with 
cloth  woven  from  camels'  and  from  goats'  hair,  includinji; 
the  ''sackcloth"  of  sorrow  and  humiliation,  were  in  use 
from  an  early  period ;  so  also,  doubtless,  was  woollen  cloth, 
the  natural  material  for  the  clothing  of  a  pastoral  people. 
Familiarity  with  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and  silk,  with 
those  of  various  materials  of  foreign  manufacture,  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Israelites  in  and 
from  Egypt.  There,  too,  they  became  familiar  with  the 
process  of  dyeing,  and  with  the  use  of  colored  threads,  and 
of  gold-thread  or  fine  wire,  for  textile  purposes ;  and  there 
they  learned  both  to  introduce  various  figures  and  devices 
into  their  woven  fabrics,  and  to  enhance  their  effectiveness 
with  the  needle.  Needlework  and  embroidery,  indeed, 
were  extensively  used  by  them  in  the  production  of  various 
decorative  fiibncs.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  use  in 
Israel  of  fabrics  and  decorations  tliat  were  colored,  those 
that  were  white  (the  natural  hue  of  any  material,  as  well 
as  actual  whiteness,  being  understood  to  be  impliea  by  this 
term  ''white")  were  in  general  use  by  the  Israelites  for 
their  dress,  and  also  were  held  by  them  in  the  highest 
estimation.  This  preference  possibly  may  be  traced  to  the 
provision  in  the  Mosaic  law  which,  apparently  with  the 
view  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  Israelites  the  idea  of 
simplicity,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  hurtful  effects  of 
Oriental  luxury  and  extravagance,  forbade  the  use  of  mixed 
textures  such  as  would  be  produced  by  wool  and  flax  in 
combination. 

The  particular  garments  of  the  Israelites,  of  which  ex- 
press mention  is  made,  include  tlie  following: — 

I.  Under  OarmenU. — (1.)  The  iadirif  a  light  wrapper,  worn  next 
to  the  person.  (2.)  The  eetoneth,  or  ander-tanio,  either  sleeve- 
less or  baring  open  sleeves,  moderately  loose,  varying  in  length, 
and  a<yusted  about  the  waist  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
pocket  from  an  orerlapping  fold.  Corresponding  with  tho 
modem  kaftan,  the  eetoneth  was  habitually  in  use,  worn  either 
with  or  without  the  eadin,  by  both  sexes,  and  by  persons  of  all 
ranks.  (3.)  The  mitl,  or  over-tunic,  made  with  sleeves,  longer 
and  somewhat  thicker  in  substance  than  the  cetoneik,  and,  liko 
it,  in  general  use.  To  both  these  garments  the  term  "eoat"  is 
applied  in  our  version  of  the  ancient  Soriptor^^ QQQ[^ 
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n.  Outer  Oarmentt. — To  all  tbete  gannents,  alike  in  being 
designed  only  for  ocoasional  a>e  or  for  use  under  exceptions 
concHtions  and  oiroomstanoei,  in  their  generic  character  the 
term  **  cloak/'  ai  understood  by  ourselres,  appears  to  have  been 
applicable.  Of  these  cloaks,  robes,  mantles,  or  wrappers  there 
were  several  yarieties,  which  differed  from  each  other  as  well  in 
form  as  in  material,  substance,  and  ornamentation;  fringes, 
bowerer,  seem  to  have  been  generally  attached  to  them ;  and 
they  were  worn  with  various  modes  of  adjustment  The  word 
malhtuh  distinguished  a  robe  of  state.  Express  mention  is 
made,  but  unattended  with  any  precise  descriptive  notices,  of 
more  than  one  variety  of  shawl,  worn  by  women,  which  might 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  form  a  head-covering  in  addition  to  envel- 
oping the  person.  To  very  light  female  robes,  also,  which  were 
long  and  flowing,  ocoasional  references  are  made.  Of  the  male 
head-dresses  worn  by  Israelites,  distinct  from  such  coverings 
for  the  head  as  might  act  as  hoods  formed  by  wrapping  the 
mantle  or  cloak  about  the  head,  we  have  no  exact  knowledge. 
Though  no  such  relics  are  known  to  be  still  in  existence,  gold- 
smiths' work  and  jewelry  certainly  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
estimation  in  ancient  Israel,  as  always  has  been  the  case  with 
all  Eastern  races ;  and  they  constituted  important  elements  in 
the  decoration  of  Jewish  costume. 

The  passages  of  chief  importance  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  the  vestments  of  tne  priesthood  are  enumeratea , 
and  described,  occur  in  Exodus  xxviii.,  xxix.,  and  xxxix., 
and  in  Leviticus  viii.  and  xvi.  In  tlie  Apocryphal  books 
also  reference  may  be  made  to  Ecclesiasticus  xlv.,  and  to 
1  Maccabees  x.  21,  in  which  last  passage  the  entire  invest- 
iture of  the  high  priest  is  designed  to  be  understood.  Very 
full  descriptive  notices  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  are  given  by  Josephus  in  his  AnHqmliet, 
iii.  7,  and  in  his  Wars^  v.  v.  7.  Further  illustration  on  the 
same  subject  is  given  in  his  Epistle  to  FabvolOf  ii.  574,  writ- 
ten at  Bethlehem  by  8t  Jerome,  396  a.d. 

An  "order"  or  "change  of  garments,"  for  a  man — 
always  in  the  East  highly  eeteemeid  as  both  an  honorable 
and  a  valuable  present — amons  the  Israelites  consisted  of 
a  eenoTieth  and  a  mid,  with  perhaps  a  Baditij  and  certainly 
one  or  more  of  the  occasional  outer  robes,  mantles,  or 
cloaks.  In  presents  of  this  kind,  the  number  of  the 
"  changes  of  garments,"  which  from  their  loose  and  flow- 
ing character  would  not  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  general 
use^  was  studiously  adjusted  to  the  degree  of  estimation  in 
which  the  recipient  was  held,  and  not  without  an  indirect 
and  yet  signincant  reference  to  the  dignity  of  the  giver. 
The  expression  "naked,"  when  applied  to  an  Israelite, 
denoted,  not  a  condition  of  actual  nudity,  but  the  fact  of 
being  attired  only  in  a  single  under  garment,  and  conse- 
quentlv  implied  the  being  in  readiness  for  active  exercise 
or  violent  exertion.  The  strongly  marked  and  compre- 
hensive distinction  between  the  East  and  the  West  receives 
a  characteristic  illustration  in  the  Oriental  usage  of  un- 
covering the  feet  and  covering  the  head,  in  token  of  respect 
and  even  of  adoration.  The  "rending  the  garments," 
generally  the  outer  garment  only,  an  act  so  strange  to  us  in 
the  West,  to  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  otlier  Orientals, 
was  peculiarly  significant  of  grief,  indignation,  humiliation, 
and  despair. 

Among  th»:  figures  painted  in  the  very  ancient  tomb  at 
Beni  Hiusan,  in  Egypt,  occurs  a  group  of  figures  from 


Fio.  11. — From  Beni  Hassan. 

which  the  annexed  woodcut  has  been  drawn  (fig.  11),  con- 
jectured to  represent  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  when 
they  went  to  purchase  com  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Again,  considerably  later,  but  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Pharaoh-Necho,  by  whom  Joeiah  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Megiddo,  amonff  some  figures  sculptured  in  one  of  the 
tombs  discovered  Dv  Belzoni,  near  Thebes,  which  repre- 
sent captives  of  diflerent  nations  brought  before  their 


Egyptian  conqueror,  four  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  beeo 
introduced  after  the  manner  shown  in  fi^.  12.  The  fringe 
commanded  by  Moses,  Num.  xv.  38,  to  be  worn  by  his 
people,  and  which  probably  was  a  relic  oT  a  still  more  aih 
dent  usage  in  the  family  of  Jacob,  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  shown  in  both  these  groups.  In  the  almost 
total  absence  of  other  not  less  improbable  ancient  ex- 
amples, these  figures  may  be  accepted  as  contemporary 
representations  of  persons  whose  attire,  such  as  it  b  showo 
to  have  been,  at  anv  rate  may  be  considered  to  represent 
corresponding  articles  of  dress  in  use  in  ancient  Israel 
Captive  Jews,  once  more,  are  undoubtedly  represented  in 
the  fine  series  of  Assvrian  bas-relie&  commemorating  the 
capture  of  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  discovered  and  de- 
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Fio.  12. — From  tombs  near  Thebes. 

scribed  by  Mr.  Layard  {Niiieoeh  and  Babylon^  p.  152;  and 
2d  series  of  MonumeTita  of  Nineveh^  plates  xx.  to  xziv.). 
The  physiognomy  of  these  Jewish  captives  is  strikingly 
indicateil  in  the  sculptures  in  question,  but  of  their  na- 
tional costume  very  nttle  is  shown ;  for  "  they  had  been 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  their  fine  raiment,  and 
were  left  barefooted  and  half-clothed.  From  the  women, 
too.  had  been  removed  the  'splendor  of  the  foot  ornaments, 
ana  the  cans  of  network,  ana  the  crescents ;  the  ear  pend- 
ants, and  the  bracelets,  and  the  thin  veils ;  the  head-dresse^ 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  girdles,  and  the 
perfume  boxes,  and  the  amulets ;  the  rings  and  the  jewels 
of  the  nose;  the  embroidered  robes,  and  the  tunics,  and 
the  cloaks,  and  the  satchels;  the  transparent  garments 
and  the  fine  linen  vests,  and  the  turbans,  and  the  mantles;' 
for  they  wore, '  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rope ;  and,  instead  of 


Fie.  13. — Indoor  Costume  of  modem  Syrian  Women. 

a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth.' "  See  Isa.  iii  18,  ^; 
and  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  &c.  Upon  the  exceedingly  interestiDg 
description  of  the  dress  worn  in  ancient  times  by  the 
women  of  Israel,  as  given  by  the  two  great  prophets,  Jfr. 
Layard  remarks  that  "  most  of  the  ornaments  enumentel 
probably,  indeed,  the  whole  of  them,  if  we  were  aoquainted 
with  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words,  are  still  to 
be  traced  in  the  costumes  of  Eastern  women  inhabiting 
the  same  country.  Many  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  among  objects  of  tribute  and  spoil 
brought  to  the  kinff."  With  this  reference  to  the  drefl 
and  ornaments  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  Syria  at  the 
present  day,  of  whom  two  groups  are  represented  in  figs. 
13  and  li,  the  following  brief  but  mpnic  passage  from 
the  same  writer's  Ninnih  cmd  Babylon  (p.  472)  mav  oon- 
sistently  be  associated.    On  approaching  Baghdao,  the 
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low  banks  of  the  Tigris — the  river  itself  gradually  becom- 
ing wider  and  wider,  and  its  stream  being  almost  motion- 
las— were  seen  to  '*  swarm  wiUi  Arabs, — ^men,  women,  and 
naked  children.  Horsemen  and  riders  on  white  asses  were 
harrying  along  the  river  side.    Turks  in  flowing  robes  and 


Fio.  14. — Outdoor  Costome  of  modem  Syrian  Women. 

broad  turbans ;  Persians  in  high  black  caps  and  close-fit- 
tine  tunics ;  the  Bokhara  pilgrim  in  his  white  head-dress 
and  way-worn  garments ;  the  Bedouin  chief  in  his  tas- 
selled  k^Uh  and  striped  aba;  Baghdad  ladies,  with  their 
scarlet  and  white  draperies  fretted  with  threads  Of  gold, 


Fio.  15. — Modem  Syrian. 

and  their  black  horse-hair  veils  concealing  even  their 
eyes;  Persian  women  wrapped  in  their  sightless  garments; 
and  Arab  girls  in  their  simplo  blue  shirts, — all  were  min- 
gled together  in  one  motley  crowd."    In  the  costume  in 


same  resions  in  remote  centuries ;  as,  in  like  manner,  the 
patriarchal  dress  of  ancient  Israel  may  be  assumed  to  nave 
had  its  primitive  type  in  a  great  measure  reproduced  in^ 
our  own  times  in  the  long  coarse  shirt,  the  ample  striped 
aba  of  oamels*  hair  (the  colored  stripe  that  alternates  with 
the  white  one,  denoting  the  wearer's  tribe),  and  the  red 
and  yellow  keffieh^  folded  and  tied  in  hereditary  fashion 
about  his  swarthy  face  and  over  his  neck  and  shoulders  by 
the  Bedouin  Arab  of  the  desert  (fig.  17). 

Oriental. 
If  it  mav  be  said,  as  it  may  certainly  be  said  with  truth, 
of  Oriental  costume  both  in  its  general  character  and  its 
specific  details,  that  it  is  distinguished,  in  contrast  to  that 
of  the  ever-changing  West,  by  the  pervadine  and  charac- 
teristic unchangeableness  of  the  Kast,  equtdly  true  it  is 
that  the  vast  populations  which  throng  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  earth's  suKace  included  in  **The  East,"  comprehend 
in  their  numbers  the  inheritors  and  the  wearers  of  costumes 
exhibiting  in  many  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  an 
almost  endless  variety.  At  the  same  time,  precisely  as  a 
distinct  recognition  as  well  of  the  range  as  of  the  appli- 
cability and  the  significance  of  the  one  term  ''The  East" 
suggests  no  confiision  of  ideas  respecting  different  Eastern 
realms  and  peoples,  so  also  all  Oriental  costume  so  far 
bears  the  impress  of  Eastern  requirement  and  association 
as  in  a  certain  degree  to  admit  of  a  single  general  classi- 
fication. Tlius,  unlike  to  each  other  in  not  a  few  of  their 
personal  <^ualities  as  any  two  human  beings  well  could  be, 
and  difiering  also  in  many  decidedly  marked  particulars 
in  regard  to  their  costume,  the  nomad  Bedouin  of  Arabia 
in  every  essential  respect  is  no  less  a  true  and  trulv  typi- 
cal Onental  than  the  most  gorgeously  attired  and,  after 
his  fashion,  the  most  refined  of  the  native  potentates  of 
Hindustan.  So,  also,  notwithstanding  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  thei^  costumes,  the  costume  as  well  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other  is  unmistakably  Oriental.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  dresses  of  the  difierent  races 
that  inhabit  Hindustan.  And  they  all  share  an  equally 
true  Oriental  brotherhood,  and  especially  in  externals,  in 
however  decided  a  manner  and  decree  each  race  may  bear 
its  own  distinctive  impress  even  m  those  very  externals, 
with  the  natives  of  Ja]^  and  China  and  Burmah,  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  Modern  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  Turkey,  and 
with  our  Eastern  races  also  that  need  not  to  be  here  par- « 
ticularized.  Unless  when  circumstances  reduce  their  at- 
tire to  proportions  so  scanty  as  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  exceed 
that  of^the  savage  tribes  who  inhabit  some  tropical  dis- 
tricts, or  when  influenced  by  some  exceptional  conditions, 
all  Orientals  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  wear  loose  ana 
long  and  flowing  garments ;  their  trousers,  when  any  are 
worn,  are  very  large  and  gathered  in  at  the  ankles ;  they 
have  their  heads  habitually  covered,  whether  with  a  turban, 
fez,  or  some  variety  of  cap  of  a  local  hereditary  style ;  their 
feet,  when  not  bare,  are  very  lightly  equipped :  they  delight 
in  white  fabrics,  mingled  with  such  as  exhibit  the  most 
brilliant  colors  and  the  richest  designs ;  and  they  in* 
dulge  in  an  abundance  and  variety  of  personal  orna- 
ments. Also  a  general  resemblance  prevails  between 
the  ^tumes  of  the  two  sexes.  The  decorative  arts 
of  China  and  Japan,  always  national  both  in  the  se- 
lection and  the  treatment  of  their  subjects,  in  con- 
nection with  certain  universally  esteemed  varieties 
of  their  manufactures,  have  familiarized  the  world 
with  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  costumes  worn 
by  all  ranks  and  classes  in  those  countries.  Becent 
events  have  caused  the  more  remarkable  costumes 
of  India  to  become  well  knowQ  through  several 
popular  publications;  and  the  same  may  also  be  said 
concerning  the  costumes  of  other  Oriental  nations, 
and  those  of  them  more  particularly  which  are  near- 
est to  Europe  and  have  the  closest  relations  with 
Europeans.  In  South-Eastera  Europe  itself,  the  cos- 
tume of  the  modem  Greeks  exhibits  semi-Oriental 
qualities. 


Fio.  Id. — Modem  Syrian. 


Fio.  17. — Bedouin. 


Ecclesiastical. 


common  and  constant  use  at  the  present  day,  as  well  by 
men — such  as  is  exemplified  in  the  groups  shown  in  figs. 
15  and  16— as  by  women  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Svria,  may  be  discerned  the  transmitted  representations 
<n  the  general  character  and  aspect  of  the  attire  of  the 


Without  extending  to  any  notice  of  the  ordinary 
attire  habitually  worn  in  everyday  life,  at  successive  periods^ 
bv  ecclesiastical  personages  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the 
Christian  church,  eeeUsiasUeal  ooslumes  here  may  be  con- 
sidered to  imply  and  consequently  to  include  the  vest- 
mentB,  distinctively  official  and  ministerial  in  their  chih 
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racUr  and  nse,  which  such  peraonages  would  wear  onlj 
when  actoallj  engaged  in  the  functions  of  their  respective 
offices,  or  on  occasions  of  special  state  and  solemnity. 
The  habits,  which  with  the  advance  of  time  came  to  be 
assumed  by  the  members  of  the  monastic  orders,  may  most 
appropriately  and  advantageously  be  treated  apart  by  them- 
selves. 

That  ministering  vestments,  properly  so  called,  and  with 
them  ecclesiastical  insignia,  were  unknown  among  Chris- 
tians of  the  apostolic  a^e  may  be  considered  as  unquestion- 
ably certain ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  three  succeeding 
centuries  only  the  faintest  traces,  if  indeed  anj  authentic 
traces  whatever,  of  such  vestments  can  be  said  either  to 
exist,  or  to  have  left  indications  of  ever  having  existed. 
The  lonff  and  flowing  garments,  suggestive  of  peaceful  re- 
pose and  enjoyment,  and  always  in  some  degree  endowed 
with  dignified  associations,  whenever  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  would  permit,  doubtless,  were  worn  by  the  prim- 
itive Christian  ministers  when  discliarging  their  official 
duties ;  but  it  also  is  no  less  certain  that  on  the  same  occa- 
sions precisely  similar  garments  were  generallv  worn  by 
Christian  worshippers,  whose  condition  justified  their  ap- 
pearing in  them.  During  the  prolongea  stormy  period  of 
the  second  group  of  four  centuries  in  the  Christian  era  the 
primitive  ecclesiastical  costume — the  costume,  be  it  remem- 
bered, at  times  of  joyous  festival  and  solemn  ceremonial 
adopted  by  all  persons  of  comparatively  high  social  stand- 
ing— still  was  retained  unchanged  in  its  general  style  and 
aspect,  and  having  experienced  only  such  slight  modifica- 
tions and  additions  as  naturally  would  have  their  develop- 
ment with  the  course  of  events.  As  time  passed  on,  keep- 
ing pace  both  with  innovations  upon  primitive  doctrine  and 
with  vicissitudes  of  political  position,  in  various  ways  these 
modifications  became  modified,  and  to  these  additions  fresh 
novelties  gradually  were  added.  Even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  9th  century,  when  the  true  historic  era  of  eccle- 
siastical costume  may  be  defined  to  have  commenced  with 
it,  the  two  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  costume  were,  on  the  one  hand,  its  ap- 
proximately unchanged  character,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Its  close  general  resemblance,  amounting  almost  to  identity, 
to  the  old  civil  costume,  which  in  the  state  dresses  of  the 
Koman  official  dignitaries  survived  the  sweeping  changes 
of  barbarian  revoTntion.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark 
that  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  any  insignia 
distinctive  of  rank  and  dignity  in  ecclesiastical  costume  is 
to  be  deriv^  from  the  presence  of  two  dark  strips  of  varv- 
ing  width  on  the  long  white  tunics  in  which  certain  early 
fit^res,  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  habited  in  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  are  represented ;  and  these  strips  can  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  adaptations  from  the  e^avi, 
some  broad  and  others  narrow,  so  well  known  in  classic 
attire  to  distinguish  the  Koman  senatorial  and  equestrian 
ranks.  Equallv  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
hierarchy  should  have  derived  the  insignia  of  their  rank 
in  the  church,  through  the  high  position  of  civil  power  in 
the  state  exercised  by  the  early  bishoi»  of  Home,  from  the 
official  decorations  of  the  Boman  magistracy  as  well  of  the 
republic  as  of  the  empire.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  changes  in  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  all  additions  to 
those  of  early  date,  made  by  authority  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  designed  to  be  suggestive  of  some  symbolical 
motive  and  to  convey  some  doctrinal  significance — consid- 
erations, however  important  in  many  respects  in  them- 
selves, which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  even 
superficially,  when  treating  of  all  ecclesiastical  vestments 
simply  in  their  capacity  as  "  costume."  In  connection  also 
with  the  full  development  in  the  11th  an  J  12th  centuries 
of  that  type  of  vestments  which,  when  once  it  had  been 
formally  established,  has  been  maintained  with  but  slight 
modifications  in  the  Boman  Church  to  the  present  time, 
no  unimportant  part  was  taken  by  the  attempts,  first  con- 
templated in  the  9th  century,  that  were  made  to  assimilate 
such  vestments  as  might  be  distinctive  of  the  Christian 
ministry  with  those  appointed  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  the 
priesthood  in  Israel.  The  idea  that  any  such  similitude 
might  exist,  or  should  be  made  to  attain  to  existence,  once 
having  arisen  would  naturally  take  a  strong  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  more  ambitious  and  also  of  the  more  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  those  times.  So,  when  in  the  first  instance 
the  points  of  diflference  between  the  two  types  of  vestments 
were  found  to  be  far  more  decided  tlmn  those  of  resem- 
blance, a  process  of  deliberate  assimilation  was  decreed, 


which  brought  about  as  close  an  approximation  betweea 
the  two  types  as  was  held  to  be  desirable — an  approxima- 
tion, it  scarcely  is  necessary  to  add,  that  removea  the  da^ 
orate  and  ornate  vestments  of  medieval  ChristeDdom  as 
far  as  possible  from  retaining  any  affinity  to  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  Christian  ministerial  costume  in  primitive 
times. 

Vestments  ik  use  is  the  Wehtp. 
1.  The  Alh.— In  tho  Acts  of  the  Coanoil  of  Toledo,  633,  the 
habits  and  insignia  of  the  three  orders  of  the  clergy  are  thni 
defined  :— of  the  bishop,  the  ararium,  the  ritigf  and  the  «te/ ; 
of  the  presbyter,  the  orarium  and  the  planela;  and  of  the 
deacon,  the  orarium  and  the  alba  or  alb.  In  this  definitioa 
it  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  implied  that  the  alb  was  com- 
mon to  the  three  orders,  as  the  planeta  was  worn  by  bishops  is 
well  as  by  preibyters.  Its  name  abbreviated  from  tanica  alba, 
and  at  first  the  simple  and  yet  dignified  white  linen  tnnie  that 
in  the  primitive  ages  was  held  to  be  the  ooetome  apnropriate 
for  tho  Christian  ministry,  in  the  9th  oentary  the  aUb  oegao  to 
have  its  loose  and  flowing  proportions  contracted;  and  theis 
changes  were  oontinned  until  the  vestment  was  made  to  fit  with 
comparative  closeness  about  the  person  of  the  wearer,  when  it 
was  confined  about  the  waist  by  a  narrow  girdle.  The  pure 
simplicity  of  the  early  white  tunic  also  was  superseded  bj  the 
addition  of  rich  "orfreys"  {auri/rigia)  of  embroidery  and  gold- 
smiths' work.  These  ''apparels"  (parurm),  in  the  form  of 
masses  and  stripes,  were  attsehed 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  alb  and  to 
the  wrists  or  its  sleeves.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century  the 
wrist-apparels  of  albs,  instead  of 
encircling  the  sleeves  as  prerionslj 
had  been  the  custom,  appear  only 
upon  the  upper  part  of  tnem. 

2.  The  StoUf  the  name  in  the 
0th  century  i^ven  to  the  ancient 
orariumf  itself  as  it  would  seem 
having  its  prototypes  in  the  Ro- 
man elavif  IS  a  narrow  scarf  ad- 
justed about  the  neck  so  as  to 
have  its  extremities  hanging  down 
in  front -of  the  wearer.  Originallj 
white  and  without  ornament,  stoloi 
after  a  time  were  made  of  variou 
colors,  were  enriched  with  orfreyt 
and  fringed  at  their  ends.  Worn 
immediately  over  the  alb,  the  stole 
is  crossed  upon  the  breast  of  the 
wearer,  being  retained  in  that  posi- 
tion by  passing  under  the  girdle. 
When  the  chasuble  is  worn,  and 
worn  with  the  episcopal  dalmatie 
and  tunic,  the  ends  of  the  stole  ao- 
pear  issuing  from  beneath  it.  la 
some  few  early  ecclesiastical  effigies,  which  are  without  a  chasa- 
ble,  but  in  its  stead  have  a  cope  open  in  front,  the  entire  ad- 
justment of  tho  stole  is  distinctly  shown,  as  in  fig.  18  drawa 
from  a  brass  at  Horsham.  This  effigy  also  shows  in  what  maa- 
ner  the  alb,  amice,  and  maniple  are  worn,  and  it  may  adran- 
tageously  be  compared  with  fig.  20,  also  drawn  from  a  brass  ts 
Peter  de  Lacy,  rector  of  Northfleet,  in  Northfleet  Church,  ia 
which  the  stole  for  the  most  part  is  covered  by  the  ehasubse. 
Its  ancient  name  orarium,  equivalent  to  our  "  handkerehief," 
shows  the  mediaeval  stole  to  have  been  designed  as  well  to  wipe 
the  face  as,  in  accordance  with  primitive  usage,  to  cover  itwhea 
offering  prayer.  For  deacons  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  wear  the  stole  depending  front 
over  tho  left  shoulder  only,  so  as  tc  show 
but  one  end  of  it  on  the  front  of  their  pw- 
sons  (fig.  19).  The  idea  of  a  oonneotion  ia 
the  significance  of  the  stole  to  denote  dig- 
nity  with  the  ribband  worn  as  a  knight^ 
distinction  is  obvious. 

3.  The  Maniple. — A  short  species  of  itol^ 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  mappuU 
and  its  successor,  the  maniple,  which  is  won 
BO  as  to  hang  from  the  left  wrist,  may  be 
oonsidered  to  have  been  substituted  in  ths 
first  instance  for  tho  purposes  to  which  the 
stole  itself  originally  had  been  applied. 
Like  the  stole,  however,  the  maniple,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  eoolesiastical  vestments 
as  early  as  the  9th  century,  soon  became  merely  a  decorative  ae- 
oessory  of  the  official  costume  of  ecclesiastios  (see  figs.  18,  20). 
4.  The  ChaMuble. — This  super-vestment,  worn  over  the  alb 
and  the  stole,  and  by  ecclesiastics  of  episcopal  rank  also  ortf 
tho  dalmatic  and  tunic,  which  in  the  11th  oentury  was  ezpressij 
associated  with  the  ecclesiastical  office,  is  identical  with  the 
eatula  of  the  9th  century  and,  through  it,  derived  from  the 
planeta  of  Still  earlier  times.  Boik  plqnetehJodiffOeuUh  b»^ 
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Fio.  18. — From  brass  at 
Horsham,  showing  Stole, 
etc. 


Fio.  19.— Deacon 
— 9th  century. 
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Fig.  20.  ~  From 
brass  at  North- 
fleet,  showing 
Chasuble,  eto. 


•vwy  as  orar-gannents  famished  with  a  hood  which  woald  en- 

▼alap  tha  antire  persoD,  were  worn  by  lajmen,  tha  chief  if  not 

the  only  distinction  between  these  two  garments  being  that 

the  fonaer  from  its  greater  eostliness  was  in  use  by  persons  of 

rank  and  wealth,  while  the  latter  was  adopted  by  the  humbler 

and  poorer  classes.    In  form  and  general  character  both  the 

plauwta  and  the  eantla  appear  to  hare  resembled  the  ancient 

pmmula,  an  outer  garment  worn  in  Italy  long  before  our  era,  and 

•f  which  tha  memory  still  surrives  in  the  title  of  the  ecclesias> 

tieal  fiiper-Teetment  of  the  East.    Circular  or  oral  in  form,  and 

haring  in  the  centre  an  aperture  for  the  head  of  the  wearer  to 

pass  through,  the  chasuble  covers  the  arms 

as  well  as  the  body,  so  that  when  they  are 

raisad  it  falls  orer  the  arms  both  befora 

and  behind.    Made  of  yarious  materials 

and  of  diflerent  colon,  in  early  representa- 

iiona  of   it   this  restment  is  constantly 

found  to  haTc  been  elaborately  adorned 

with  embroideries  and  other  deooratire  ao- 

eoaeoriesi,  also  with  a  profusion  of  orfreys 

in  gold  and  silver  work  enriched  with  gems 

(ftg.  20).     A  favorite  form  of  chasuble- 

arfroy,  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  archi- 

epiacopal  pall,  encircles  the    head-aper- 

iore,  and,  passing  over  the  shoulders  of 

the  wearer,  falls  in  a  straight  line  down 

both  the  back  and  the  front  of  his  person. 

5.  The  Amiet. — First  mentionea  as  a 
rastment  in  the  9th  century,  and  from  the 
following  century  enriched  with  apparels, 
when  opened  out  the  amice  was  square  in 
shape,  and  it  was  adjusted  precisely  after 
the  manner  of  its  present  adjustment,  be- 
neath both  alb  and  chasuble,  about  the 
throat  and  over  the  shoulders.  In  monu- 
mental effigies  the  apparel  of  this  vestment 
is  represented  either  falling  back  from  the 
throat  of  the  wearer,  or,  in  the  later  ex- 
amples, standing  up  somewhat  stiffly 
around  it;  and  this  position  over  the  ohas- 
nble  sometimes  has  suggested  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  apparel  of  the  amice  forms 
»  collar  to  the  cnasuble  itself.  By  hold- 
ing it  for  a  few  moments  over  the  head  at 
the  time  of  putting  it  on,  the  amice  in  course  of  time  was  con- 
sidered to  symbolize  the  Christian  helmet  (see  fig.  20). 

6.  The  Dalmatic,  a  fuIl-sIeeved  tunic  reaching  about  to  the 
knees.  Long  after  its  adoption  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment, 
the  dalmatic  continued  in  use  in  Rome  as  a  garment  appro- 
priate for  secular  officials  on  occasions  of  ceremony  and  state ; 
and  at  the  present  time  it  continues,  as  it  continued  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  be  a  royal  robe  as  well  in  England  as  on  the 
ContinenL  Like  the  other  ancient  vestments,  originally  white 
and  plain,  in  the  10th  century  the  dalmatic  assumed  various 
colors,  and  in  the  I2th  and  the  succeeding  centuries  it  followed 
the  eolor  of  the  chasuble.  Appointed  to  be  worn  by  deacons 
•ver  the  alb  as  the  distinctive  vestment  of  their  order,  when 
made  of  costly  materials  and  richly  adorned  the  dalmatic  was 
added  to  their  official  costumes  by  prelates,  by  them  to  be  worn 
immediately  under  the  chasuble.  In  early  episcopal  effigies 
the  lower  part  of  the  dalmatic  is  represented,  appearing  be- 
neath the  chasuble,  richly  fringed  and  partially  slit  up  at  the 
«ides,  as  in  fig.  21,  drawn  from  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  brass  to  Thomas  Cranley,  archbishop  oi  Dublin,  in  the 
chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  1417.  Nearly  a  century  earlier 
(1327),  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Naxaire  at  Carcassonne  in  France, 
the  statue  of  Bishop  Pierre  de  Roquefort,  which  ie  without  the 
ehasuble,  shows  witn  admira- 
ble distinctness  the  form  and 
a4Jastment  of  the  episcopal 
dalmatic,  with  the  tunic  ap- 
pearing beneath  it,  the  ends 
of  the  stole  being  visible  issu- 
ing from  beneath  them  both. 
The  large  sleeves  of  the  dal- 
matic and  the  tight  sleeves  of 
tha  tunic  are  shown  at  the 
wrists,  and  from  the  left  wrist 
the  maniple  hangs  down  (fig. 
?f2).  Over  the  other  vestment 
(as  in  fig.  18)  is  a  cope,  fas- 
tened across  the  breast  with  a 
morse  charged  with  an  Affnu9 
D€u  The  prelate  wears  his 
mitre,  and  in  his  hand  he 
holds  his  pastoral-8ta£f.  In 
England,  in  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, there  is  9  similar  exam- 
ple of  the  episcopal  habit  in 
the  effigy  of  Bishop  Ooldwell 
C1498)  which  represents  both  dalmatic  and  tunic  as  shorter  than 


in  the  French  statue;  the  dalmatic  also  has  a  broad  central 
vertical  band  of  rich  embroidery,  and  at  the  wrists  the  sleeves 
of  the  alb,  tunic,  and  dalmatic  are  shown.  Figures  of  deacons, 
rare  in  medissval  art,  when  they  occur  generally  profess  to  rep- 
resent St.  Lawrence,  with  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom,  in 
fig.  23,  reduced  from  a  drawing  on  vellum  in  a  MS.  of  the  13th 
century  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  the  dalmatic,  which  is  nearly 
as  long  as  the  unusually  short  alb,  is  shown  as  it  was  orna- 
mented and  worn  at  that  period.  Another  good  example,  much 
later  in  date,  also  a  figure  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  sculptured  in  one 
of  the  canopied  compartments  of  the  monumental  chantry  of 
Prince  Arthur  Tudor  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  Fig.  19,  from 
the  Tiber  Pontijiealit  of  Landolfns,  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century, 
shows  how  the  stole  was  disposed  over  the  left  shoulder  by  a 
deacon  wearing  an  alb  and  a  dalmatic. 

7.  The  Twiic. — The  vestment  distinguished  by  this  name, 
worn  by  prelates  between  the  alb  and  the  dalmatic,  is  rather 
longer  than  the  vestment  last  named,  and  its  sleeves  also  are 
somewhat  longer  and  not  quite  so  full.  As  the  vestments  in- 
creased in  number,  and  at  the  same  time  became  less  simple 
and  more  splendid,  the  gradual  addition  of  one  tunic  after  an- 
other, to  be  traced  from  the  9th  century  downwards,  was  strictly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Early  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury it  hi^  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  succession  of  surcoats, 
with  which,  regardless  of  their  palpable  inconvenience,  the 
knights  covered  their  armor.  It  is  specially  curious  to  observe 
how  studiously  the  men-at-arms  carried  out  their  imitation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  their  day,  by  making  each 
one  of  their  successive  surcoats  in  front  of  their  persons  shorter 
than  the  one  beneath  it,  so  displaying  them  all.  In  the  case 
of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments,  the  tunic  ■  proper,  become  dis- 
tinctively the  alb  or  undcr-tunio,  was  covered  by  the  funic,  a 
rich  and  splendid  vestment;  and  the  dalmatiCf  shorn  of  its 
ancient  length  in  order  to  leave  the  second  or  middle  tunic 
visible,  followed,  third  in  order,  and  became  the  super-tunic  of 
the  group.  The  tunic,  like  the  dalmatic,  partially  slit  at  its 
sides  and  generally  fringed,  is  well  represented  in  monumental 
effigies  and  other  early  works  (see  fig.  21). 


Fio.  21.— From  brass  at  Ox- 
ford, showing  Dalmatic. 


Fio.  22. — Showing  Dal- 
matic, etc.  (After 
Viollet-le-Duc.) 


Fio.  23.— From  vellum  drawing 
at  Lambeth,  showing  Dalmatic, 
eto. 


8.  The  Cop€,  a  voluminous  cloak  or  outer  garment,  originally 
furnished  with  a  hood  for  covering  and  protecting  thi  head,  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  envelop  the  entire  person  of  the  wearer, 
would  naturally  admit  of  every  possible  variety  in  material, 
color,  and  ornamentation,  and  it  also  would  be  used  as  well  by 
laymen,  as  by  ecclesiastics  of  all  orders  and  by  monks.  Richly 
adorned  copes,  however,  appear  in  medissval  times  to  have  been 
considered  as  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical  vestments  of 
stately  dignity,  to  be  worn  in  processions  and  on  those  cere- 
monial occasions  which  would  be  distinguished  from  the  service 
of  the  altar.  Such  copes,  having  splendid  border-apparels  into 
which  canopied  figures  of  sainted  personages  frequently  were 
introduced  with  heraldic  and  other  devices,  were  fastened  across 
the  breast  by  a  morse,  often  of  costly  material  and  highly 
artistic  workmanship  (see  fig.  22). 

9.  The  Almuee  or  Aumuetf  a  hood  of  fur,  was  apparently  in- 
troduced in  the  13th  century,  its  object  being  to  afford  protection 
from  cold  in  processions,  Ac,  and  in  the  15th  century  a  cape 
and  pendants  also  of  fur  were  added  to  it.  '   ,       r~>^r^i^ir> 
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10.  Tli«  Surpliee,  an  alb,  aiinost  of  primitiye  form,  ample  and 
flowing,  and  oloselv  resembling  the  turpllce  of  the  present  day, 
was  in  nse  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  proeessions  and  on  certain 
occasions  of  ceremony.  An  excellent  example  of  a  snrplice  of 
the  15th  century  is  giren  in  the  noble  brass  to  Prior  Neiondi  at 
Cowfold,  Sussex,  1433. 

11.  The  Jlfi<r«.— First  mentioned  among  ecclesiastical  rest- 
ments  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  though  some  kind 
of  dignified  episcopal  head-gear  certainly  had  been  in  use  con- 
siderably earlier,  the  mitre  originally  was  made  of  linen  em- 
broidered; and  it  does  not  appear  in  its  well-known  double  or 
deft  form  until  the  12th  century  had  made  a  considerable 
advance,  when  it  began  to  be  constructed  of  some  rich  material 
and  to  receire  costly  tfdomment.  Prerious  to  the  14th  century, 
when  they  attained  to  the  perfection  of  their  form,  mitres  were 
▼eiy  low,  their  contour  then  being  conoaye.  Subsequently  they 
became  more  and  more  elerated,  and  their  contour  was  changed 
from  concayo  to  convex.  Two  short  bands  of  some  rich  material, 
fringed  at  the  ends,  form  the  in/ulm  of  a  mitre,  and  depend  from 
it,  one  on  either  side. 

12.  The  Croner  and  the  PattoraUttaff. — ^The  former,  having 
a.  cross-head,  is  appropriated  to  archbishops ;  and  the  latter,  the 
official  pastoral-stafif  of  bishops  and  abbots,  has  a  crook-head, 
like  the  head  of  a  shepherd's  staff.  Expressly  mentioned  as  the 
ensign  of  the  episcopal  office  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century, 
as  early  as  the  10th  century  the  pastoral-staff  became  enriched 
with  elaborate  -and  precious  ornamentation,  and  was  adorned 
with  a  vexiUufiif  or  scarf,  attached  to  the  staff  immediately  beloW 
the  cross  or  crook-head.  The  idea  that  some  special  significa- 
tion is  conveyed  by  the  position  in  which  m  monumental 
effigies  and  in  other  episcopal  figures  the  pastoral-staff  is  repre- 
sented to  be  held  appears  to  be  without  any  foundation. 

13.  The  episcopal  Ring,  Olove;  and  j^oote.— Early  in  the  7th 
century,  and  prooably  still  earlier,  a  ring  of  large  sise,  to  be 
worn  on  the  right  hand,  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  episcopal 
insignia;  and  in  the  full  development  of  the  vestments  which 
took  place  in  the  12th  century,  embroidered  gloves,  made  with 
an  opening  to  display  the  ring,  and  corresponding  boots  or  shoes 
were  included  as  components  of  the  full  officiid  attire  of  the 
hierarchy. 

14.  The  Pall  {**  Pallium  ").— This  remarkable  vestmenf^  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  prelates  of  arohiepiscopal  rank,  and  restricted  to 
their  order,  being  in  fact  a  peculiar  form  of  the  orarium  or  stole, 
consists  of  a  narrow  band  of  white  lamb's  wool,  forming  a  circle 
to 'rest  on  the  chasuble  around  the  throat  and  over  the  shoulders, 
from  which  circle  depend  two  other  bands  of  the  same  fabric 
and  width  to  hang  down,  the  one  on  the  front  and  the  other  on 
the  back  of  the  prelate,  thus,  whether  seen  in  front  or  behind, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  the  letter  Y.  The  depending 
bands,  which  terminate  in  fringes  and  appear  occasionally  to 
have  been  fastened  with  golden  pins  to  the  chasuble,  like  the 
circular  band,  are  charged  with  crosses  patt^e-fitch^e  of  black 
or  purple  silk.  This  pall,  constantly  represented  in  early  works 
of  Christian  art  through  successive  centuries,  and  blazoned 
among  ourselves  in  the  armorial  insignia  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury,  is  seen  to  have  varied  but  slightly  in  eitner 
its  form  or  its  adjustment  from  the  9th  century  to  the  16th. 
An  apparel,  evidently  designed  to  represent  the  pall,  is  found 
constantly  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  ornamentation  of 
medisBval  chasubles.  The  pall  still  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church  has  the  pendent  bands  considerably  shorter  than  they 
appear  in  the  early  representations  (see  fig.  21). 

15.  The  Chimere  and  Rochet. — Of  the  former  it  will  be  suffi- 
oient  to  state  it  to  be  a  modification  of  the  cope;  while  the 
latter,  a  long  sleeveless  robe  representing  a  garment  known  as 
a  colohium  in  ancient  times,  appears  to  have  been  assigned  dis- 
tinctively for  episcopal  use,  and  also  after  the  Reformation  to 
have  been  allied  to  the  full  lawn-sleeves  well  known  at  the 
present  day,  from  being  well  suited  to  be  worn  under  another 
vestment.  By  prelates  of  the  Reformed  Church  a  short  cassock 
of  black  silk  is  worn  with  their  ordinary  attire.  A  long  loose 
black  cassock  also  was  commonly  worn  by  ecclesiastics  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

VESTMKirrs  IN  X78B  IN  THE  East. — In  its  general  beai^ 
ing,  what  has  been  said  of  the  vestments  in  use  in  Western 
Christendom,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  their  use 
during  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era,  with  compara- 
tively slight  modifications,  is«  also  applicable  to  the  official 
vestments  of  the  church  in  the  East, — the  chief  distinctions 
between  the  vestments  of  the  East  and  the  West,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  as  may  in  a  great  degree  be  traced  to  the 
influences  of  climate  and  to  certain  local  associations,  being 
a  closer  adherence  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  to  the 
earliest  usages.  The  Greek  Church  also,  being  very  tena- 
cious in  its  0¥m  usages,  to  the  present  day  retains  every- 
where its  mediteval  vestments,  their  forms,  names,  and  uses 
remaining  unchanged — the  sticharion  corresponding  with 
the  alb  and  the  early  dalmatic  of  the  West ;  the  phodonUmf 
with  the  chasuble  vmd  its  earlier  predecessors,  the  casula 


and  planeta;  thee 
with  the  orarium  an^ 


with  the  pall ;  and  the  orarioa^ 
its  succeBBor  the  stola. 


MoNAsno. 
The  habits  worn  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  moDufis 
orders  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : — ' 

Benediettne». — Gown  or  cassock  of  black,  white,  or  nssat 
cloth,  with  white  or  blaok  fur,  and  black  cape  and  hood. 

Cluniaet. — Habit  entirely  black. 

(7i««eretan«.— White  cassock  with  cape  and  small  hood;  over 
this  when  in  the  ehuroh  a  white  gown,  when  abroad  a  bUek 
gown. 

Carthunan§, — Habit  entirely  white,  except  black  cloak. 

Augtutinet. — Black  cassock  under  white  fUl-sleevel  taDie; 
over  all,  black  cloak  and  hood ;  square  black  cap. 

iVcmon«(ra(eiutaii«.  —  White  Canons.  —  Cassock  and  tiuio, 
long  cloak  and  hood,  and  round  cap, — all  of  them  white. 

&ilberfinM, — Monks. — Black  cassock  and  hood,  and  whits 
cloak  lined  with  lamb's  wool.  Nuns.— Blaok  tunic,  dosk,  and 
hood,  the  last  lined  with  lamb's  wool. 

Dominiean§f  or  "Black  Friars." — Same  habit  as  that  won 
by  the  Augustine  monks. 

FraneiteaM,  or  "  Grey  Friars." — ^Loose  and  long  grey  ess- 
sock  girded  with  a  cord ;  hood  or  oowl  and  cloak  of  the  same. 

CarmelitM,  or  "  White  Friars."— Habit  white  throughout ;  hat 
from  about  1240  to  about  1290,  their  oloaks  were  parti-colored, 
white  and  red. 

Au9tin  Friar;  or  "  Eremites."— White  cassock  girded  with  a 
leather  thong,  with  short  tunic  and  hood ;  and  over  these,  long 
black  gown  with  wide  sleeves  and  hood. 

Orotted  {**  Cnttehed")  J'riars.— Blue  habit,  with  plain  xed 
cross. 

Maturing,  or  "  Trinitarian  Friars." — ^Habit  entirely  whits, 
with  eight-pointed  cross  of  red  and  blue. 

The  monastic  garment  named  "acapulary,"  the  exact  ohane- 
ter  of  which  has  not  been  decidedly  determined,  appears  to  bars 
been  a  short  super-tunic,  sleeveless,  but  having  a  hood  or  eowL 

AcADEMia 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  professors  or  doctors  and  badielon 
of  divinity,  and  graduates 'of  the  universities  above  the 
rank  of  badielor  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  law,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cnstomary  costume  of  their  time  and  station, 
in  connection  with  their  academic  rank  wore  long  flow- 
ing gowns  having  slits  at  the  sides  for  their  arms  to  pass 
through,  with  large  capes  or  tippets  and  hoods,  the  latter 
having  pendent  streamers,  these  capes  and  hoods  in  many 
instances  forminff  parts  of  the  same  article  of  dreas. 
Graduates  of  the  nighest  rank  also  wore  round  caps,  pointed 
in  the  crown,  and  of  a  dark  color.  In  the  15th  centarr, 
when  distinctions  appear  first  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  costumes  of  masters  and  bachelors  of  arts,  the  eowos 
of  the  latter  were  shorter  than  those  of  masters,  and  hsd 
full  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists  and  pointed  at  the  back. 
The  capes  and  hooos  of  bachelors  also  were  bordered  with 
white  fur  or  wool.  By  various  neculiarities  of  form,  color, 
and  lining,  the  gowns,  capes,  ana  hoods  of  Rraduates  of  all 
the  higher  ranu  certainly  were  distinguished ;  but  in  the 
comparatively  rare  examples  of  monumental  effigies  repre> 
sented  in  academic  habit,  which  almost  without  exceptioo 
are  destitute  of  color,  these  distinctions  are  not  shown  in 
any  regular  or  marked  and  decided  manner.  Througbont 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  if  not  for  a  still  longer  period, 
the  academic  habits  of  the  University  of  Oxford  have 
retained  their  forms  unaltered.  They  may  goierally  be 
classified  in  two  groups — ecdesiasticml  and  civil  Tbe 
gowns  of  the  former,  worn  by  all  graduates  in  both  divinity 
and  arts,  and  also  by  all  members  on  the  foundation  of  any 
college,  have  loose  sleeves,  are  destitute  of  collars  and 
gathered  in  in  small  plaits  at  the  back,  and  bear  a  genenl 
resemblance  to  what  is  known  of  the  more  ancient  habiti^ 
the  sleeves  of  the  masters'  gowns  still  having  slits  (now  cut 
horizontally,  instead  of  vertically)  for  the  passage  of  tbe 
arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gowns  of  graduates  in  law 
and  the  other  faculties,  and  of  undeivraduates  who  are  not 
on  the  foundation  of  any  college,  besides  being  of  lesB 
ample  proportions,  have  iSuling  collars  and  closer  sleeve^ 
whidi  latter  in  the  undergraduates'  gowns  have  dwindled 
into  mere  strips ;  and  they  evidently  derive  their  origin 
from  parts  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  civilians  in  the  loth 
and  17th  centuries.  The  gowns  of  graduates  of  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Cambridge  for  the  most  part  are  the  same  ai 
those  worn  in  the  sister  university ;  hut  at  Gambridgf 
the  undergraduates,  not  being  on  the  foundation^  of  almost 
every  college  have  a  gown  appropriated  to  .their  own  ool- 
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1«^.  The  hoods  of  their  d^jees  wqrn  by  gradtiateii  in  the 
JKnilties  of  divinity  and  arts  are  distingaished  as  follows : 
— D.D.,  Oxford  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  black  silk; 
Csmbridge,  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  lilac  blossom  or  pink 
silk;  M.  A.,  Oxford,  black,  lined  with  cherry-color  or 
crimson;  Cambridge,  black,  lined  with  white;  Dublin, 
lined  with  blue;  Durham,  lined  with  purple:  London, 
lined  with  brown.  B.  A.  hoods  are  black  ana  bordered 
with  white  fur. 

Eablt  Eubofbak  and  Mkdlbval. 


For  the  pnrpose  of  the  present  article  the  terms  "  early 
£nropean ''  ana  **  mediaeval "  may  be  considered  to  apply 
to  the  period  ranging  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans 
from  Sritain  to  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain — that  is,  from  about  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  5th  centuiy  to  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  oentory ;  and  the  latter  term,  "  medieval,"  may  date 
the  commencement  of  its  application  from  the  establish- 
ment of  his  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  by  Egbert  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  9th  centurv. 

A  prolonged  period  of  total  darkness  having  passed  away, 
at  first,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  in  addition  to  written 
descriptions  and  indirect  notices  wnich  frequently  are  far 
from  being  intelligible,  and  to  such  actual  relics  as  origin- 
ally were  deposited  with  the  remains  of  the  dead  without 
any  view  either  to  monumental  commemoration  or  to  his- 
torical illustration,  the  authorities  are  restricted  to  the 
illuminated  oonopositions  which  so  happily  are  associated 
with  early  MSo.  After  a  while,  the  earliest  seals  and 
■ome  ivoxy  carvings  lend  such  aid  as  may  lie  within  the 
oompasB  of  their  power.  Next  follow  those  invaluable 
illustrators  of  costume,  monumental  effigies  of  every  classy 
with  which  may  be  allied  figures  represented  in  architeo- 
tand  scul|>tare  and  painting,  upon  seals  also  and  coins. 
Actual  relics  throughout  the  era  of  monumental  effigies 
gradually  increase  .in  both  number  and  variety,  until  at 
length  the  ages  of  personal  portraiture,  proi>erly  so  called, 
are  duly  reached.  It  will  oe  borne  in  mind  that  until 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  defensive 
armor  occupied  a  most  important  position  in  wnat  strictly 
was  the  **  costume  "  of  the  men  of  the  higher  classes,  whose 
effigies^  with  rare  exceptions  only,  appear  sculptured,  en- 
graven, or  painted  in  their  armor,  precisely  as  the  men 
uemselves  had  been  armed  and  equipped  when  in  life.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  costume,  considered  as  dress 
distinct  and  distinguished  from  armor,  was  afiected'in  no 
slight  degree  bj  the  prevailing  character  of  the  armor 
of  each  successive  period,  so  long  as  a  defensive  equip- 
ment of  any  kind  continued  to  be  generally  adopted. 
Dresaes  that  had  been  devised  expressly  to  be  worn,  some 
of  ihem  under  defences  of  mail  or  plate^  and  others  over 
them,  suggested  much  in  the  wa^  of  garments  that  never 
would  have  any  direct  connection  with  armor.  Again, 
whai  not  armed,  nobles,  knights,  and  men-at-arms  naturally 
would  adopt  such  loose  and  nowin^  garments  as  would 
combine  the  greatest  degree  of  ease  with  a  dignified  aspect; 
and  their  example  in  this  respect  would  be  certain  to  be 
very  widelv  followed.  The  feudal  system,  also,  powerfully 
aided  bv  the  heraldic  sentiment  that  at  once  grew  u^  in 
the  fenoal  era  and  gave  to  it  its  tone  and  color,  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  costume  of  the  various 
dasaes  who,  under  varyinj^  conditions,  were  dependent  upon 
a  common  feudal  superior.  And  this  influence,  while 
adapting  itself  in  matters  of  detail  to  personal  considera- 
tions, in  its  general  bearine  acted  with  uniform  efiect  upon 
the  entire  community.  Of  the  extravagance  of  so  many 
of  the  diverse  costumes  that  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
fucoession  durins  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  much  may 
be  directly  traced  to  the  development  of  heraldry  in  those 
ages,  and  to  the  enthusiastic  delight  in  armorial  devices 
and  insignia  then  universally  prevalent  The  singular 
reaemblaince  in  many  marked  pirticulars  between  the 
dreaees  of  the  two  sexes,  observable  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
undoubtedly  was  stimulated  by  the  science  and  art  of  the 
contemporary  heralds;  as  the  strange  and  often  wildly 
fantastic  crests  and  the  mantlings  displayed  upon  their 
helms  and  basinets  by  the  one  sex  were  parodied,  and 
aometimea  were  fairly.outdone,  by  the  equally  strange  and 
no  less  wildly  fanciful  head-gear  adopted  by  the  other  sex. 
with  a  view  either  to  conceal  or  to  enhance  the  natural 
glory  of  their  hair.  Medieeval  costume;^  once  more,  would 
experieooe  both  changes  and  modifications  arising  out  of 


the  introducdon  of  fresh  manufactures,  and  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  constantly  expanding  range  of  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  difierent  countries.  CostumCi 
moreover,  would  be  certain  to  be  attracted  by  the  progres- 
sive phases  of  national  civilization,  culture,  and  refinement^ 
even  though  it  might  not  consistently  keep  pace  with  them. 
Fashion,  too,  always  arbitrary  and  often  inexplicable, 
would  not  fail  to  do  its  work  efiectually,  under  the  diversi- 
fied conditions  and  aspects  of  advancing  centuries,  among 
races  by  whom  to  costume  it  is  assigned,  not  merely  to 
clothe  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  also  to  display  and 
adorn  the  human  figure. 

It  will  be  observ^  that  in  all  countries  among  civilized 
races,  in  the  degree  that  climate  is  more  temperate,  in  that 
same  degree  b  costume  more  liable  to  changes  and  fluctua- 
tions, and  more  completely  under  the  sway  of  fashion.  In 
regions  that  are  ver^  hot  or  very  cold,  fashion,  however 
quaint  and  eccentric,  is  long-lived  and  tenacious  of  iia  hold, 
so  that  the  costume  of  one  generation  for  the  most  part  is 
reflected  in  that  of  its  successor.  In  like  manner,  costume, 
and  especially  in  its  general  character,  is  comparatively 
permanent  among  mountaineers.  The  history  of  costume, 
it  must  be  added,  approximately  complete  and  explicit  as 
it  may  be,  can  contain  but  littie  more  than  scant  notices  of 
the  unavoidably  simple  or  even  rude  attire  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  laborious  population  in  every  coun- 
try and  at  everv  period. 

Subjugation  by  the  Bomans  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  naturally  was  followed  by  a  general  con 
formitv  among  the  conquered  populations  to  the  costume , 
of  their  more  civilized  as  well  as  more  powerful  rulers,  so 
that  after  a  while  Boman  dress  may  be  considered  to  have 
become  European.  And,  as  Bome  herself  through  her 
Eastern  connections  had  yielded  in  no  slight  degree  to 
Oriental  influences  in  matters  connected  with  costume,  so 
also  Boman  influence  in  the  West  carried  with  it  much 
that  was  strongly  marked  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
East  This  singular  association  also  in  after-times  derived 
fresh  impulses,  as  well  in  peaceful  costume  as  in  armor  and 
other  military  matters,  tnrouffh  the  direct  agency  of  the 
crusades,  acting  in  concert  with  an  artistic  current  flowing 
westwards  continually  in  the  Middle  A^  from  Byzantium. 

Akolo-Sazon. — Generally  simple  in  its  character  and 
designedly  adapted  both  to  the  tastes  and  sentiments  and 
to  the  usages  and  requirements  of  a  hardy  and  temperate 
race,  the  prevailing  costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  consisted 
of  a  sleeved  tunic,  varying  in  length,  but  generally  com- 
paratively short,  partljr  open  at  the  sides,  and  confined 
about  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  Over  this  tunic,  which  was 
made  of  various  colors,  and  both  plain  and  occasionally 
enriched  with  varied  ornamentation,  a  short  cloak  was 
worn  by  the  young,  while  in  its  stead  a  mantle  of  ampler 
dimensions  and  greater  length  was  adopted  by  persons 
more  advanced  in  i^.  Similar  mantles,  not  assumed  as 
wrappers  for  extra  warmth  or  protection  i^ainst  the 
weather,  were  in  general  use  at  ceremonies  and  festivals. 
Trews,  or  drawers,  continued  to  form  hose  for  the  lower 
limbs,  while  shoes  or  low  boots  completed  the  ordinary 
attire  of  the  men,  who  wore  their  bearos,  and  delighted  in 
having  long  and  flowing  hair.  Ornaments,  many  of  them 
of  gold,  and  lemarkable  for  beauty  of  design  and  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  were  freely  used  by  the  AurIo- 
Saxons  of  both  sexes;  and  the  numerous  fibulae,  broocnes, 
armlets,  and  other  personal  ornaments  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  their  graves  attest  the  attainment  of  the  Anfflo- 
Saxons  to  an  advanced  condition  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment A  peculinrit^  in  the  dress  of  the  men  of  all  ranks 
was  the  cross-gartenng  of  their  hose,  or  their  simply  cover- 
ing their  legs  below  the  knee  with  cross  swathing  bands 
fastened  at  the  knee.  The  females  wore  long  tunics  or 
gowns,  made  loose  and  high,  and  girt  in  about  the  waist 
Over  these  they  had  shorter  tunics,  often  much  enriched, 
and  with  sleeves,  unlike  the  close-fitting  sleeves  of  their 
under  tunics,  that  were  very  wide,  and  widest  at  the  wrist 
Over  all,  mantles  of  ample  size  and  provided  with  hoods 
to  cover  the  head  were  thrown,  and  disposed  with  efi*ective 
gpracefnlness.  Coverchefs  also  were  habitually  in  use,  to 
cover  th6  head  when  the  mantle  would  not  be  assumed: 
and  tiiey  often  were  so  adjusted  as  to  encircle  the  face  ana 
to  cover  both  the  throat  and  the  shoulders ;  so  that  they 
may  correctly  be  regarded  as  prototypes  of  the  wimple,  so 
popular  in  somewhat  later  times.  The  .girdle,  it  may  be 
added,  as  worn  by  both  sexes,  was  rather  a  swathing  bai^iC 
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folded  for  doing  girdle  duty,  than  a  nrdle  proper.  The 
costume  of  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  wealthy,  while 
in  its  ffeneral  character  the  same  as  that  already  described, 
was  distinguished  by  greater  richness  of  material  and  more 
costly  adornment.  ^  if  to  parody  the  universal  ftishion 
of  cross  bandages  for  the  legs,  the  Anglo-Saxons  habitually 
wore  upon  their  arms  twisted  bracelets  or  tor(iueSj  or,  in 
their  stead,  a  number  of  simple  bracelets — a  custom  com- 
mon to  them  and  all  their  kindred  of  Scandinavian  descent. 

Costumes  (esfeoiaxlt  English)  frok  the  11th  to 
THB  17th  Century. 

Century  XL — Daring  the  brief  role  of  the  Danes,  the  national 
costume  does  not  appear  to  have  experienced  any  change  in 
England.  The  advent  of  the  Normans  brought  with  it  to  Eng- 
land the  establishment  of  that  luxury  in  dress,  with  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  previously  had  become  in  some  degree  acquainted, 
and  which  was  destined  to  so  great  an  extent  to  supersede  the 
still  prevailing  simplicity  of  their  hereditary  attire.  The  Nor- 
man conquerors,  however,  with  their  short  cloaks  and  shaven 
faces,  were  not  slow  to  adopt  so  much  of  the  Saxon  style  of 
dress  as  led  them  to  wear  tunics  of  ample  proportions,  and  in 
many  ways  to  assume  whatever  in  that  dress  was  most  graceful 
and  dignified.  Still,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  costume,  until 
the  12th  century  had  made  a  considerable  advance  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  Anglo-Normans  preserved  an  external  visible  dis- 
tinction between  themselves  and  their  Anglo-Saxon  fellow-sub- 
jeots.  And  yet,  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  people  of  England 
appears  to  have  undergone  no  characteristic  change  during  the 
second  half  of  the  11th  century,  seeing  that  short  tunics  and 
eapes,  cloaks  with  hoods,  cross-bandaged 
chausses  or  hose,  shoes  or  low  boots,  and 
caps  pointed  in  the  crown  continued  in 
general  use.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the 
nobles,  who  speedily  indulged  in  every 
species  of  ostentatious  display  upon  their 
persons,  covering  their  rich  dresses  with 
ornamentation,  introducing  gorgeous  nov- 
elties in  fabrics,  with  costly  furs,  length- 
•ning  their  garments  till  they  swept  the 
ground,  and  widening  their  sleeves  till 
Siey  hung  down  open-mouthed  from  their 
wrists.  To  these  wide  and  open-mouthed 
sleeves  the  Norman  ladies  speedily  added 
long  pendent  lappets,  in  which  extrav- 
agant form  this  portion  of  their  dress 
was  commemorated  in  the  heraldic 
"maunche"  of  later  times  (fig.  24). 
Tunies  richly  adorned,  made  to  fit  closely 
about  the  figure,  but  with  long  and 
loosely  flowing  skirts,  and  having  theFio.24. — "Maunche" 
"maunche"  sleeves,  with  splendid  man-  Sleeve, 

ties  of  ample  size  which  were  fastened  on 

one  of  the  shoulders  and  were  furnished  with  hoods,  enjoyed 
the  highest  favor  with  the  Norman  ladies,  who  also  wore  their 
hair  in  heavy  and  long  braids,  when  the  century  of  the  Con- 
quest came  to  its  termination. 

Century  XII. — Like  their  armor — if  to  their  defensive  equip- 
ment the  term  armor  may  be  applicable--and  weapons,  tne 
costume  of  the  Normans  when  they  established  themselves  in 
England,  while  exhibiting  significant  tokens  of  affinity  to  that 
worn  by  their  own  Scandinavian  contemporaries,  had  become 
assimilated  to  the  dress  prevalent  among  the  races  with  whom 
they  were  familiar  more  to  the  south.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
also,  through  what  remained  of  the  11th  century,  and  until  the 
succeeding  century  had  far  advanced,  the  distinctive  character- 
isties  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  attire  were  retained, 
and  appeared  simultaneously  in  use ;  nor  can  they  be  consid- 
ered to  nave  become  blended  in  what  might  claim  to  be  accepted 
as  a  single  national  costume  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Many  circumstances  appear  to  have  combined  to  have  caused 
the  same  general  character  of  costume,  unless  under  special 
local  circumstances,  to  have  prevailed  throughout  Europe 
during  the  period  of  medissval  armor — from  the  second  half  of 
the  12th  century,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  the  16th — the  same 
general  uniformity  in  essentials  being  farther  observable  in  the 
armor  itself.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  both  the  armor 
and  the  costume  represented  in  the  monumental  effigies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  alike  in  bating  distinguished  by  a  pervading 
simplicity  and  an  absence  of  excesses,  whieh  in  a  signal  degree 
qualify  them  to  be  accepted  as  typical  rather  than  as  excep- 
tional examples  and  authorities.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  monumental  effigies  of  various  kinds,  second  to  none 
as  works  of  medisBval  art,  that  abound  throughout  England. 
It  but  too  frequently  happens,  however,  that  in  forming  their 
estimate  of  costume,  reversing  the  judicious  and  sound  princi- 
ples adopted  by  the  monumental  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
writers  permit  themselves  to  select  as  their  types  the  occasional 
•ocentricities  and  vagaries  of  fashion  or  of  individual  extrav- 
agance. 


The  first  seulptured  representations  of  Luglish  sovereips 
that  are  known  to  exist  in  England  appear  at  the  sides  of  the 
great  west  doorway-arch  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  they 
show  the  costume  worn  by  Henry  I.  and  his  queen  Matilda  of 
Scotland.  The  king,  in  whose  reign  beards  and  long  hair 
again  came  into  fashion,  has  gathered  about  his  person  a 
flowing  tunic,  worn  under  a  dalmatic  and  a  mantle;  his  queen 
also  wears  corresponding  garments,  the  sleeves  of  her  dalmatie 
(or  over-tunic)  being  even  wider  than  those  of  her  eooBort 
Her  hair  she  wears  in  two  very  long  braids,  one  of  them  hang- 
ing down  on  either  side  on  the  front  of  her  person.  Under 
and  upper  tunics,  girdles,  and  mantles,  both  with  and  without 
hoods,  pointed  caps  and  low  hats  with  wide  brims,  and  leggings 
and  shoes,  are  represented  in  the  various  illuminations  of  this 
era,  which  convey  very  clear  and  well-defined  ideas  of  the  eos- 
tume  then  in  use  by  various  classes  and  both  sexes.  Towsids 
the  close  of  this  century  the  costume  of  Henry  II.  and  of  his 
Queen  Eleanor,  as  represented  in  their  effigies,  may  be  oeeepted 
as  characteristic  illustrations  of  a  period  in  which  considentble 
luxury  in  dress  was  becoming  generally  prevalent.  The  king 
is  attired  in  an  under-tunic  reaching  to  his  feet,  and  a  bins 
tunic  almost  of  the  same  length,  both  garments  having  com- 
paratively tight  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists ;  over  the  npper- 
tunio  is  a  dalmatic  of  crimson  enriched  with  a  floral  pattern  m 
gold,  long  but  not  very  full,  and  without  any  front-opening 
being  apparent,  its  full  sleeves  shorter  than  those  of  the  tonie; 
over  all,  a  purple  mantle,  fastened  with  a  morse  on  the  right 
shoulder,  covers  the  left  arm,  and  is  drawn  up  on  the  right  side 
so  as  partly  to  cover  the  figure  also  on  the  right  side  below  the 
girdle.  The  gloves  are  Jewelled,  and  the  boots,  green  in  color, 
enriched  with  gold  and  armed  with  golden  spurs,  are  broad  sod 
slightly  pointed.  Over  a  white  under-tunic,  visible  only  at  the 
throat  where  it  is  fastened  by  a  circular  brooch,  the  qneen  wean 
a  long  tunic  or  gown,  loose  throughout,  its  sleeves  tight  at  the 
wrists,  and  enlarging  upwards  to  the  shoulders,  which  is  secured 
about  the  waist  by  a  buckled  girdle.  The  pattern  upon  this 
dress,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  worn  uncovered  by  a 
dalmatic,  and  is  white,  consists  of  golden  creacents  in  pairs,  set 
reversed  and  contained  within  the  meshes  of  an  interlseed 
lozenge-work  also  golden.  The  mantle  of  blue,  studded  with 
golden  crescents,  is  secured  across  the  breast  with  a  cord,  and, 
falling  back  from  the  shoulders,  it  is  gathered  up  on  both  sides 
and  drawn  partly  across  the  figure  in  front  About  her  face 
the  queen  has  a  plain  wimple ;  and  beneath  her  crown  her  head 
is  covered  with  a  coverchef,  which  falls  in  folds  on  either 
shoulder.  The  king  also  is  crowned ;  but  his  sceptre  has  been 
broken  away  from  his  right  hand.  In  her  illumihated  portraits, 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  is  represent<^  with  a  wimple,  whieh  is 
fastened  with  a  circlet  of  gems ;  her  under-tunic,  or  cote-hardi, 
fitting  closely  and  having  tight  sleeves,  is  gathered  into  a  rich 
collar  about  her  throat ;  over  this  dress  is  a  loose  tunic,  long 
and  flowing,  guarded  with  fur,  iU  full  and  open  sleeves  also 
being  lined  with  fur;  and,  over  all,  there  is  the  ever-present 
mantle,  generally  of  some  light  material,  so  adjusted  that  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer  it  might  be  drawn  over  the  head. 
Henry  II.  is  not  known  to  have  been  represented  wearing  the 
short  cloak  of  Anjon,  familiarly  associated  with  his  name.  A 
few  years  later  the  same  royal  attire  is  represented  in  the  effigy 
of  Richard  I.  Here,  over  a  white  under-tunic,  the  long  tonie 
and  the  almost  equally  long  crimson  dalmatic  are  shown  t)  be 
slit  up  at  the  sides;  the  latter  garment  haa  very  full  sleeves, 
which  hang  down  from  a  little  above  the  wrists,  and  the  rich 
girdle,  covered  by  the  mantle  in  his  father's  effigy,  is  shown. 
The  mantle,  of  royal  blue  and  gold,  has  a  different  adjuftmeot, 
being  fastened  in  the  centre  over  the  chest  by  a  large  morse, 
from  which  it  falls  back  over  the  right  shoulder,  but  on  the  left 
side  it  is  drawn  forward  so  as  partly  to  cover  the  person  and  to 
hang  down  in  folds  over  the  arm ;  and  on  the  right  side  also 
this  mantle  is  drawn  forward  oelow  the  girdle.  The  king  is 
crowned;  his  wears  gloves,  jewelled  at  the  back  of  the  hand; 
and  to  his  enriched  boots,  which  in  their  form  and  adomnteot 
resemble  his  father's,  his  spurs  are  attached  by  buckled  strapa 
In  all  these  royal  effigies  it  is  certain  that  a  faithful  representa- 
tion is  given  of  the  remains,  attired  as  had  been  the  custom  of 
these  personages  in  life,  when  lying  in  state  before  intermeot 
In  that  warlike  and  turbulent  age,  when  the  possession  of  good 
arms  and  armor  aud  the  means  of  effecting  improvements  is 
them  were  objects  of  supreme  importance,  the  peaceful  popula- 
tion appear  to  have  been  content  to  retain  the  system  and  style 
of  dress  in  use  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dy- 
nasty. A  tunic,  worn  over  some  under-garment,  generally  mads 
to  reach  about  to  the  knees,  but  sometimes  very  short,  constantly 
made  with  a  cape  and  occasionally  also  with  a  hood,  looss 
chausses  or  trews  and  light  hose  and  pointed  boots  or  shoei, 
with  some  kind  of  cap  for  head-gear,  and  a  hood  to  the  favorite 
cloak  or  mantle,  formed  the  prevalent  male  dress.  The  noUes 
and  other  men  of  rank,  when  not  in  their  armor,  aspired  to 
rival  the  princes  in  the  richness  of  'their  attire ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  costumes  as  mi^ht  be  habitual  to  them  when  en- 
gkged  in  active  occupations,  wealthy  oitisens  were  not  slow  to 
Uow  the  higher  and  perhaps  still  richer  classes  as  closely  ■• 
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■light  be  pennitied  to  them,  by  indalging  in  long  and  flowing 
gown-like  tonics  when  in  repose  or  on  occasions  of  ceremony 
and  fiectiTity.  The  long  tonics  which  came  into  ose  by  men 
early  in  the  oentory  at  first  had  long  sleeres  very  wide  at  the 
wrisU ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  sleeves  of  their  tonics  were 
worn  of  extravagant  length  and  proportions  by  ladies  of  rank. 
This  extravagance,  particolarly  in  the  male  attire,  however,  had 
almost  disappeared  before  the  close  of  the  centory.  On  the 
whole,  the  female  attire  may  be  said  in  its  common  ose  to  have 
been  sobjeeted  to  hot  little  of  decided  change,  except  that  in  its 
general  aspect  it  exhibited  somewhat  less  of  an  Oriental  cha- 
racter than  it  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  the  centory. 
The  powerfol  infloence  exercised  by  the  East  throogh  the  ero- 
sadet  on  the  armor  and  military  appointments  of  the  warriors 
of  the  West,  did  not  take  effect  till  tne  next  oentory  in  matters 
eonnected  with  Western  female  fashions  and  osages. 

Century  XIIL — As  in  the  centory  next  sooceeding,  in  both 
the  first  and  the  second  half  of  the  13th  centory,  royal  costome, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  dress 
of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes,  is  happily  exemplified  with 
the  highest  contemporary  aothority.  King  John,  open  whose 
monoment  (itself  a  work  of  the  Todor  era)  in  Worcester  Gather 
dral  rests  the  earliest  of  the  royal  portrait  effigies  that  are  in 
existence  in  England,  is  attired  in  a  loose  tonic  reaching  from 
the  throat  almost  to  the  ankles,  having  tight  sleeves,  and  its 
eolor  being  golden.  Over  this  is  a  loose  foil-sleeved  crimson 
dalmatic,  shorter  than  the  tonic,  bordered  aboot  the  throat- 
opening  and  at  the  very  wide  extremities  of  the  sleeves  with 
nehly  gemmed  gold  embroidery,  and  seoored  aboot  the  waist  by 
a  bnekled  girdle  having  a  long  pendent  end.  The  mantle,  worn 
over  all,  which  hangs  down  the  back  of  the  figore,  is  gathered 
vp  on  the  right  arm  in  a  manner  long  as  well  as  very  generally 
adopted  by  both  sexes.  The  king,  who  has  red  hose  with  black 
boou  and  golden  spors,  is  crowned,  a  circlet  of  jewels  which 
binds  his  hair  appearing  on  his  brow  from  beneath  his  crown. 
In  his  gloved  hands,  the  gloves  being  gemmed,  he  holds  his 
sword  and  what  remains  of  his  sceptre.  Among  notices  of 
King  John's  costome,  he  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  at  a  cer- 
tain Christmas  festival  in  a  white  damask  tonic  with  a  jewelled 
girdle  and  gloves,  his  mantle  being  of  .red  satin  embroidered 
with  sapphires  and  pearls.  Over  a  white  onder-tunic  fastened 
with  a  circolar  brooch  at  the  throat,  Qoeen  Isabel  of  Angooldme 
appears  in  her  effigy  habited  in  a  long  bloe  tonic  covered  with 
single  golden  crescents ;  this  robe,  which  i^  loose  and  flowing 
throaghoot,  has  its  foil  sleeves  gathered  in  at  the  wrists,  and  it 
is  a4Josted  aboot  the  waist  by  a  rich  girdle  secored  by  a  bockle. 
The  qneen  wears  a  wimple  and  on  her  coverchef  rests  her 
crown;  her  mantle,  whion  hangs  from  her  ehoolders  and  on 
her  right  side  is  drawn  partly  over  her  figure,  is  yellow  covered 
with  red  roses  and  green  leaves.  Berengaria,  the  widow  of 
Richard  I.,  who  died  aboot  1235,  is  attired  in  the  same  fashion  ] 
but  her  tonic,  of  ampler  proportions,  is  more  gracefully  dis- 
posed; her  large  brooch  is  elaborately  enriched;  from  her 
gemmed  girdle  on  her  left  side  an  aomoni^re,  or  porse,  is  sos- 
pended ;  her  mantle,  secored  by  a  narrow  cord  across  her  breast, 
IS  not  drawn  forward ;  she  wears  no  wimple,  and  her  coverchef 
is  so  acyosted  aboot  her  crowned  head  as  to  permit  her  wavy 
bair  to  be  visible.  The  effigy  of  this  royal  widow  displays  no 
tokens  of  any  soch  style  or  accessories  of  costome  as  might  have 
reference  to  her  condition  of  widowhood. 

The  crowned  effigy  of  Henry  III.  (1272),  a  noble  work,  is 
remarkable  for  the  classic  grace  and  dignity  of  the  adjostment 
of  the  ample  mantle  aboot  the  king's  person,  over  his  long  tonic 
and  dalmatic;  this  mantle  is  fastened  by  a  large  morse  on  the 
right  shoolder.  The  king's  boots,  which  are  elaborately  em- 
broidered with  small  gold  lions  inclosed  in  loxenge-work,  are 
withoot  spors.  Doring  the  long  reign  of  this  weak  prince  bot  few 
decided  coanges  appear  to  have  taken  place  to  affect  what  grado- 
ally  had  settled  down  into  becoming  the  national  costome  in 
England.  New  varieties,  however,  of  rich  and  costly  fabrics 
eontinned  to  be  introduced,  and  they  were  eagerly  adopted  as 
materials  for  their  dress  by  both  sexes  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
Bleanor  of  Provence  is  represented  clad  in  an  embroidered 
mantle  having  an  ermine  collar,  fastened,  with  a  small  brooch 
over  a  close-fitting  and  wide -skirted  tonic  of  gold  brocade, 
having  its  sleeves  so  cot  as  nearly  to  cover  the  hands.  At  this 
time  fors  of  varioos  kinds  were  greatly  in  reqoest.  The  fashion, 
too,  which  had  been  introdooed  in  the  time  of  Rofus  and  was 
long  prevalent,  of  cutting  the  borders  of  dresses  into  fantastic 
pattemu  became  more  general,  and  often  was  carried  to  excess. 
Sleeveless  tonics,  which  woold  show  the'  sleeves  as  well  as  the 
lower  parts  of  the  longer  onder-tunics,  began  to  assume  a  rec- 
ognised position  in  the  female  attire  of  the  time;  and,  no  longer 
braided  in  long  tails,  ladies'  hair  was  arranged  within  network 
of  gold  or  silver  filagree  or  of  silk,  the  wimple  and  coverchef, 
now  constantly  of  very  rich  materials,  being  retained  in  ose, 
and  often  so  accosted  as  to  display  the  coontenance  in  a  trian- 
ffolar  form  after  the  manner  of  the  mail  coif  of  the  knights. 
Of  this  fashion  the  effigy  of  Aveline,  first  coontess  of  Lancaster, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  affords  a  troly  characteristic  illostration 
(ll£«  2b),    At  this  same  period  the  diapered  patterns  and  rich 


Fio.  25.— Head-dress  from 
Effigy  of  ooontess  of 
Lancaster. 


tissoes  of  Tpres  attained  to  a  great  celebrity,  and  heraldie  de- 
vices began  to  appear  as  decorative  accessories  of  dress.  No  effigy 
of  the  warlike  Edward  I.  exists,  to  show  him  either  in  his  mail^ 
or  in  soch  attire  as  it  pleased  him  to  assome  when  not  fully 
armed ;  bot,  doobtless,  the  fine  effigy  of  Fair  Rosamond's  son. 
Earl  William  Longesp^e,  in  Salisbory  Cathedral,  may  be  ao- 
oepted  as  a  sufficiently  accorate  11- 
lostratioti  of  the  military  uniform 
of  the  first  Edward  after  the  Con- 
qoest,  who  also  may  be  assomed  to 
have  been  attired,  when  his  mail 
had  been  laid  aside,  moch  after  the 
fashion  of  his  father.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  his  day  princes  and 
nobles  arrayed  themselves  in  flow- 
ing robes,  worn  over  comparatively 
closely  fitting  tunics  or  dooblets, 
these  garments  being  made  of  silk 
damasks  and  satins  of  brilliant 
colors,  with  adornments  of  gold- 
smiths' work  and  furs,  in  the  ose 
of  which  they  were  freely  followed 
by  the  knights  and  the  wealthy 
classes  as  well  as  by  the  ladies  of 
their  era.  Not  content  with  the 
triangolar  adjostment  of  the  wimple,  towards  the  close  of 
this  centory  the  ladies  adopted  tne  strange  and  onsightly 
gorget  to  cover  their  throats,  thos  still  more  closely  adapt- 
ing the  aspect  of  their  own  head-gear  and  its  accessories 
to  the  mail  coifs  and  the  helms  of  their  martial  lords.  The 
beaotifol  effigy  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  which  rests  open  a  mas- 
sive plate  of  bronze  gilt  and  diapered  with  the  armorial  castles 
and  lions  of  Castile  and  Leon,  is  remarkable  as  well  for  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  the  costume  as  for  the  sweet  expression 
of  the  countenance.  Secured  by  a  narrow  band  which  she  holds 
in  her  left  hand,  the  qoeen's  long  and  ample  mantle  for  the 
most  part  envelops  her  person,  disclosing  only  the  opper  part 
of  her  wide-sleeved  tonic  and  the  close-fitting  sleeves  of  the 
dress  worn  beneath  it ;  she  wears  neither  wimple  nor  coverchef, 
bot  allows  her  loxoriant  hair  to  fall  in  rich  waves  from  beneath 
her  diadem  opon  her  shoulders. 

Century  XIV. — The  royal  attire  represented  in  the  two  halves 
of  this  centory  in  the  effigies  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  IIL 
is  a  tonic  (the  onder-tonic  not  being  visible)  descending  to  the 
feet  and  having  tight  sleeves;  a  dalmatic,  open  in  ^nt  to 
midway  between  the  knees  and  the  waist,  of  the  same  length ; 
and  a  long  flowing  mantle,  secared  across  the  breast  by  a  broad 
band  of  rich  workmanship.  The  dalmatic  of  the  father,  who 
is  crowned  and  in  his  ongloved  hands  holds  a  sceptre  and  an 
orb,  has  foil  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the  elbows,  bot  prolonged 
in  broad  lappets  of  moderate  length,  while  that  of  the  son  has 
its  sleeves  tight  and  bot  little  shorter  than  those  of  his  tonic. 
In  both  cases  the  mantle,  covering  the  shoulders  but  not  drawn 
across  the  chest  or  covering  any  part  of  the  front  of  the  person, 
falls  at  the  back  of  the  wearer.  The  boots  of  Edward  III., 
richly  embroidered,  are  acutely  pointed  at  the  toes,  bot  not  of 
extravagant  length;  the  aged  monarch  is  bare-headed,  with 
long  flowing  hair  and  beard;  his  two  sceptres  have  been  broken 
away.  One  of  the  crowned  statoettes  opon  the  monoment  of 
her  younger  son,  John  of  Eltham,  duke  of  Cornwall,  apparently 
represents  Isabelle  of  France,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  in  a  tunio 
and  mantle,  having  her  throat  and  head  enveloped  in  a  com- 
bination of  a  wimple  with  a  gorget,  after  a  fashion  equally 
strange  and  onbecoming,  bot  which,  nevertheless,  in  her  time 
was  prevalent.  This  qoeen,  who  delighted  in  splendid  extrav- 
agance, is  recorded  to  have  habitoally  worn,  ricnly  embroidered 
and  adorned  with  jewels,  dresses  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  with 
others  of  velvet  of  varioos  colors  and  of  shot  taffeta,  and  with 
others  also  of  green  cloth  of  Dooay  and  of  rose  satin.  The 
inventories  of  wardrobes  and  jewelry  that  still  exist  show,  in  a 
significant  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  extent,  variety, 
and  onboonded  extravagance  of  the  costomes  of  both  sexes, 
with  their  costly  accessories  and  ornaments.  In  strong  contrast 
to  the  tales  thos  told,  the  costome  of  the  effigy  of  Qoeen  Phil- 
ippa  is  simply  a  gown  or  tonie,  qoite  tight  to  the  figore  and 
laced  down  the  front;  the  sleeves  tight,  traversed  from  the 
shoolder  onwards  by  a  close-set  row  of  small  bottons,  and  pro- 
longed fh>m  the  wrists  so  as  partly  to  cover  the  hands ;  and  the 
skirt  being  very  foil  and  falling  in  rich  folds  over  the  fecL  A 
narrow  girdle  encircles  the  royal  person,  accosted,  not  as  in 
earlier  times  somewhat  tightly  aroond  the  waist,  bot  loosely 
and  aboot  the  hips,  precisely  as  the  military  belt  had  begon  to 
be  worn  by  the  other  sex.  Over  this  tunic,  the  only  other  gar- 
ment visible,  a  mantle  falls  from  the  shdolders  down  the  back. 
The  qoeen's  hair,  confined  within  a  reticolated  covering  of 
goldsmith's  work  beneath  her  diadem,  is  boond  by  a  circlet  and 
made  to  project  prominently  on  each  side  of  the  face.  At  the 
close  of  the  centory,  the  effigies  of  Richard  II.  and  Anne  of 
Bohemia  show  the  same  costome  to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of 
both  royal  personages,  the  whole  being  covered  with  the  royal 
heraldic  badges;  and  the  queen's  hair  falU 
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natartUy  orer  her  shoulders.  Other  effigies  of  ladies  of  differ- 
ent ranks,  notably  a  fine  one  of  Lady  Stapleton  at  Ingham  in 
Norfolk,  give  similar  examples  of  the  oostnme  worn  by  the  two 
queens.  Established  in  use  early  in  the  oentnry,  the  display 
of  heraldie  insignia  blasoned  upon  articles  of  dress  rose  into 
the  highest  favor  and  popularity  during  the  brilliant  reign  of 
Bdward  III.,  and  they  also  were  lavishly  adopted  in  the  lux- 
urious times  of  his  grandson.  Indeed,  with  the  progress  of 
this  century,  mediseval  costume  both  attained  to  its  highest 

Klendor,  and  also  exhibited  much  of  its  extreme  extravagance, 
became  the  fashion,  for  example,  for  both  sexes  to  wear 
hanging  from  their  sleeves  long  lappets,  sometimes  prolonga- 
tions of  the  actual  sleeves,  and  at  other  times  mere  strips,  and 
their  hoods  were  prolonged  in  points  to  correspond  with  them. 
Dresses,  some  very  long,  others  very  short,  having  their  edges 
out  and  jagged  in  a  most  bizarre  manner,  often  were  worn 
parti-colored,  the  colors  in  many  cases  having  been  chosen  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  produce  the  most  vivid  contrast;  boots 
and  shoes  had  their  pointed  toes  made  twice  or  even  thrice  the 
lebgth  of  the  wearers  foot;  and  head-gear,  exhibiting  no  litUe 


Fig.  26.— Part  of  Statue  of 
Jean  de  Bourbon,  firom  St. 
Denis,  1379. 


Fio.  27.— Prom  MS.,  1480. 
(After  VioUet-le-Duo.) 


diversity  of  fantastic  forms,  wa«  universally  prevalent.  The 
fashions  of  England  corresponded  with  those  or  France,  though 
apparently  they  were  not  carried  here  quite  to  the  same  excess 
that  they  were  on  the  Continent.  The  singular  aim  of  each 
sex,  not  only  to  emulate  the  other  in  the  sumptuous  style  and 
profuse  adornment  of  their  dress,  but  also  to  imitate  the  form 
and  fashion  of  each  other's  attire  obtained  in  both  oountries. 
The  consistent  a4ju8tment  of  the  knightly  surcoats  and  Jupons 
over  armor,  enhancing  its  effect  while  partly' covering  it,  sug- 
gested to  the  ladies  to  adopt  kirtles  or  ootes-hardi,  that  from 
being  merely  sleeveless  became  sideless  also.  This  form  of 
garment,  so  well  adapted  for  the  display  of  what  was  worn 
under  i^  assumed  several  varieties  of  treatment.  Sometimes,, 
it  was  little  more  than  the  front  and  back  of  a  Jacket,  as  in  fig. 
26;  and  at  other  times  it  became  a  complete  dress,  with  the 
exception  of  sides  and  sleeves,  in  which  case  it  was  either  made 
to  fit  closely  about  the  person  both  before  and  behind,  and  then 
was  continued  to  form  a  loose  and  flowing  skirt  of  ample  pro- 
portions and  great  length,  or  with  a  similar  skirt  the  upper 
part  of  the,  dress  also  hung  loosely  about  the  figure,  as  in  fig. 
27.  In  the  next  century  this  same  dress  at  times  was  worn  cut 
off  at  the  knees,  so  as  to  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  under- 
tunic  visible  as  well  as  its  sides  and  sleeves.  This  dress  con- 
stantly was  richly  guarded  and  sometimes  lined  with  costly 
ftirs,  and  it  generally  was  also  adorned  down  the  f^ont  with  a 
continuous  series  of  massive  studs  or  other  goldsmiths'  work. 
It  appears  also  to  have  been  a  never-failing  usage  in  connection 
with  this  fashion  of  a  sideless  kirtle  to  display  the  girdle  of 
the  under-tunic,  which  rested  loosely  on  the  hips,  as  it  passed 
under  the  sideless  garment  both  before  and  behind.  Found  to 
have  been  in  use,  in  the  form  at  first  of  a  long  and  flowing 
sleeveless  robe  or  gown,  early  in  the  14th  century,  this  sideless 
kirtle  or  cote-hardi  continued  to  enjoy  unabated  favor  for  not 
much  less  than  two  centuries.  It  appears,  certainly  not  later 
than  1320,  in  effigies  at  Bedale,  Selby,  and  Staindrop— the 
Belby  lady  having  the  flowing  skirt  of  her  sideless  dress  bla- 
loned  with  armorial  insignia;  in  her  effigy  at  Oxford,  Lady 
Montacute  is  represented  ui  this  dress,  1354;  and  it  is  repeated 


in  the  effigies  of  Lady  Beauohamp,  at  Worcester,  1384;  of  Qneea 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  at  Canterbury,  1407;  of  Lady  Harooiut, 
at  Stanton  Haroourt,  1471 ;  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  st 
Ewelme,  1474:  the  two  ladies  last  named,  whose  husbands  wen 
K.  O.,  wear  the  garter  of  the  order,  the  former  as  an  armlet 
and  the  latter  as  a  bracelet  Still  later,  1600,  in  her  bsantifiil 
effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey,  EliaabeUi  Arundel,  wife  of  Sir 
Qiles  Daubeney,'  K.  0.,  treasurer  to  Henry  VIL,  is  represented 
in  this  same  sideless  over-tunic  which  reaches  only  about  to  the 
knees,  so  displaying  the  lower  part  of  the  long  and  flowing 
under-tunic  as  well  as  its  sides  and  sleeves.  M.  Viollet-le-Doe 
has  shown  the  sideless  kirtle  to  have  been  no  less  fashionable 
and  no  less  capable  to  maintain  its  position  in  France,  than  we 
possess  abundant  evidence  to  prove  it  to  have  been  in  England. 
The  same  fashion  also  prevailed  at  the  same  period  in  ether 
parts  of  Europe.  At  Worcester  a  closely  wimpled  effigy  iUiu- 
trates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  usage,  at  the  oommeneement 
of  the  century,  to  attach  small  enamell^  shields  of  arms  in  pre- 
cision upon  the  dresses  of  ladies  of  rank,  a  mode  of  decoration 
shown  again  in  a  brass  at  Trotton,  1310.  Throughout  this 
century  the  wimple  and  coverchef  continued  to  be  worn,  or  the 
hair  was  confined  within  bands  of  firetwork,  or  had  some  light 
and  delicate  covering  which  did  not  extend  to  the  face  and 
throat.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  hair  appears  to 
have  been  worn  partly  within  the  favorite  fretwork,  and  fai 
part  falling  on  the  shoulders ;  the  coverchef  also  then  assumed 
the  forms  of  a  variety  of  caps,  and  some  of  the  more  extrav- 
agant head-dresses  of  the  following  century  began  to  make 
their  appearance.  For  protection  f^em  the  oold  and  wet  the 
hoods  or  mantles  always  were  available,  and  hats  wide  in  the 
brim  were  also  worn.    The  hip-belt  W9M  universal.    Poeket- 


holes,  into  which  the  hands  of  the  wearers  often  are  represented 
to  have  been  inserted,  are  shown  to  have  been  made  in  the 
outer-tunics  and  robes.  Throughout  the  era  of  splendid  armor, 
men  of  distinction  so  constantly  are  represented  in  their  armor 
that  the  typical  and  specially  characteristic  male  costume  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  commonly  considered  to  have  been  identified 
with  what  in  reality  ought  to  be  distinguished  as  the  militarj 
equipment  of  the  period.  Rarely,  however,  sm  we  see  the  more 
accessible  and  popular  of  their  "counterfeit  presentments"  in 
peaceful  guise,  the  warriors  of  those  days  when  oircumstanocs 
permitted  gladly  laid  aside  baanet 
and  hauberk  and  panoply  of  plate,  in 
order  to  assume  some  less  wdghty 
and  uneasy  garb.  Under  the  armor 
close-fitting  doublets  and  hose  were 
worn,  made  either  of  leather  or  of 
some  quilted  fabric.  When  without 
their  armor,  the  dress  of  nobles  and 
knights  in  many  respects  was  assim- 
ilated to  the  garments  assumed  by 
them  over  their  armor.  The  general 
costume  of  men  of  all  classes  at  the 
same  period  was  closely  in  aoeord  with 
the  style  prevalent  with  their  eontem- 

Soraries  of  exalted  rank,  the  essentia] 
istinctions  of  different  classes  being 
comparative  costliness  and  splendor 
of  adornment.  It  win  be  obserred 
that  garments  fitting  closely  to  the 
person  were  in  constant  use,  as  is  well 
Fio.  28.— (e.  1330  a.d.)  exemplified  in  fig.  28,  and  also  indi 
others  as  were  Oriental  in  their  length 
and  flowing  looseness.  Early  in  the  14th  century  two  or  three 
surcoats  were  worn  over  the  armor;  but  later  tihe  short  jnpon, 
generally  jagged  at  the  edges  and  sleeveless,  but  sometimec 
plain  and  having  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the  elbows,  super- 
seded them,  when  a  similar  jupon  made  of  some  rich  material 
and  often  having  a  hood,  was  adopted  to  be  worn  with  a  hip> 
belt,  without  the  armor.  The  hip-belt,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  other  sex  who  borrowed  it  from  the  men,  was  universal 

The  hose,  shoes,  boots  or  buskins,  always  sharply  pointed, 
became  very  long  as  the  century  advanced.  Rows  of  onttons, 
also,  some  of  them  very  small  and  closely  set,  were  in  great 
favor.  Heraldic  devices,  assumed  as  military  insignia,  beeame 
the  favorite  ornaments  of  the  dress  of  peace.  The  military 
camail,  again,  the  representative  of  the  mul-ooif  of  earlier 
times,  found  a  parallel  in  the  hood  when  resting  on  the  shonl- 
ders,  and  in  the  cape  which  so  frequently  was  associated  with 
the  peaceful  attire  of  this  century.  See  fig.  28,  which  also  gives 
a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  prolonged  sleeve-lappets  that 
still  held  their  ground  with  resolute  tenacity.  Six  of  the  orig- 
inal beautiful  bronse  statuettes,  representing  two  of  the  dangh- 
ters  and  four  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III.,  which  still  remain  m 
aitu  on  the  south  side  of  that  monarch's  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  form  a  group  so  happily  illustrative  of  both 
male  and  female  oostnme  in  the  seoond  half  of  the  14th  eeatniy 
before  it  had  degenerated  into  the  extravagances  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  that  it  has  appeared  desirable  here  to  introdaes 
the  accompanying  sketches  of  the  entire  group  (figs.  2M4k 
One  of  these  statuettes  (fig.  29)  is  upeoiaUT4at«ijBitiA^iiM^' 
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ii  a  oontemporMj  portrait  of  the  Blaok  Prlnoe  when  he  was 
•ot  umtdf  which  oonMqnently  may  be  agreeably  assooiated 
with  bii  noble  armed  efligy  apon  hit  own  monument  at  Canter- 
btry.  The  doublet  and  hote,  doubtleas  worn  by  the  Black 
Prinee  nnder  hit  volnminooi  mantle  with  its  deeply  jagged 
kfwer  bttrder,  is  effeotirely  shown  in  the  statuettes  ot  two  of  his 
broihers,  Lionel,  duke  of  Olarenoe  (flg.  30),  who  also  wears  his 
BMBtle;  and  a  younger  brother  (flg.  81),  not  now  to  be  identi- 
Sed  in  oonseouenoe  of  his  shield  of  arms  haring  long  been  lost. 
The  efflgy  of  the  fourth  brother  (flg.  32),  enveloped  like  the 


fHk  39.— The  Blaok 
Prince. 


Fia.  80. — Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence. 


Blaok  Prince  in  his  mantle,  has  also  lost  the  armorial  shield 
which  would  have  declared  his  name  and  title.  With  the  cos- 
tume of  theae  royal  brothers  may  be  compared  the  habit  of  a 
olTilian,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  them,  as  it  is  shown 
In  his  monumental  brass  at  Shottesbroke  (flg.  36).  The  cor- 
NRMmdinc  French  costume  of  a  few  years  earlier,  which  oontin- 
M  in  flMhion  till  the  dose  of  the  century,  is  well  exemplified 
in  flgs.  38  and  86.  The  effigies  of  the  two  royal  sisters  (flgs.  33, 
84)  speak  for  themselves  as  expressive  and  authoritative  typical 
Olostrations  of  the  female  dress  of  their  era  in  its  simplest  and 


Fio.  31. — Son  of 
Edward  Jll. 


Fio.  82.— Son  of 
Edward  UL 


most  eharaetaristic  forms,  as  the  entire  group  in  which  they 
upear  attests  the  dignifled  simplicity  which  the  artists  of  the 
Middle  AgeSy  with  such  excellent  taste,  have  shown  that  they 
held  to  be  appropriate  for  the  costume,  in  itself  always  accurate 
and  historioally  true,  to  be  represented  in  monumental  sculp- 
ture. Without  introducing  much  of  actual  novelty,  except  in 
the  easa  of  some  of  the  head-dresees  which  firom  this  time  con- 
tinaed  in  mam  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Henries,  the 
ooneladiDg  qiuurter  of  the  14th  oentnry  was  distinguished— as 


we  learn  firom  contemporary  illuminations — ^by  the  pervading 
love  of  lavish  extravagance  in  dress  in  all  classes,  and  by  the 
excess  to  which  the  more  fanciful  devices  and  fashions  of  earlier 
times  were  carried.  Thus,  the  jagged  borders  of  tunics  and 
mantles  became  more  than  ever  fantastic ;  the  tunics  and  man- 
tles themselves  attained  to  a  larger  sise,  and  the  hanging 
sleeves  commonly  attached  to  them  drooped  to  the  very  ground. 
Hoods,  from  being  merely  pointed,  were  prolonged  in  pipe-like 
extensions  ("  liripipes "),  and  the  points  of  lK>ots  and  shoes 
were  made  sharper,  and  the  boots  and  shoes  were  made  longer 


Fis.  33.— Daughter  of 
Edward  III. 


Fio.  34.— Daughter  of 
Edwjird  IIL 


than  ever.  The  singularly  au^nt  and  biiarre  usage  of  making 
dresses  parti-colore^  the  colors  being  selected  in  the  msjority 
of  instances  with  a  view  to  decided  contrast,  derived  doubtleu 
firom  heraldic  impalements  and  quarterings  with  fields  of  differ- 
ent tinctures,  ana  carried  out  in  the  livery  colors  assumed  by 
the  retainers  and  dependants  of  great  houses, — a  fashion  which 
had  established  itself  during  the  palmy  heraldic  days  of  Edward 
III., — ^became  general  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  then  it 
was  carried  out  in  every  variety  of  the  details,  accessories,  and 
ornaments  of  costume. 


Fio.  35.— Civilian, 
c.  1376. 


Fie.  36. — Lancelot  dn 
Lao,  e.  1360.  From 
VioUet-Ie-Duc. 


OmUmry  XV, — Remarkable  for  a  sustained  succession  of  Im- 
portant changes  in  armor,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  after 
about  1405,  and  until  about  1475,  the  panoply  of  steel  was  worn 
uncovered  by  any  surooat  or  jupon,  tnis  turbulent  century  also 
witnessed  a  variety  of  changes  in  costume— changes  that  main- 
tained a  general  uniformity  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope—which in  their  turn  led  in  the  succeeding  century  to  the 
equally  general  establishment  of  the  Tudor  fashions.    Hsraldio 
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derioes  oontinQed  to  eonstitate  favorite  aooeisorief  and  ornaments 
of  dress,  and  in  no  slight  degree  determined  both  its  oharaoter 
and  its  aspect,  To  the  orests  of  the  knightly  helms,  and  to  the 
contoises  or  soarves  and  the  mantlings  displayed  from  them  by 
the  knights,  may  be  assigned,  as  being  the  sonroes  whence  they 
were  suggested,  the  more  extravagant  and  quaint  varieties  of 
the  female  head-gear,  which  prevailed  at  this  period.  And,  in 
like  manner,  the  "  livery  colors  "  of  the  nobles  and  other  per- 
sonages of  distinction,  introduced  during  the  preceding  century, 
together  with  their  armorial  badges,  all  of  tnem  worn  by  their 
partisans,  adherents,  and  dependants,  imparted  a  heraldic  cha- 
racter to  the  costume  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the  humbler 
classes.  The  only  royal  monumental  effiffies  of  this  century  are 
those  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  his  second  wi^,  Joanna  of  Navarre, 
at  Canterbury.  The  king's  dalmatic,  of  ample  proportions  and 
ungirt  by  any  girdle,  falls  to  his  feet,  completely  covering  his 
tunic,  except  at  the  wrists  of  its  tight  sleeves,  which  have  an 
under  row  of  small  buttons  set  in  contact ;  over  these  sleeves 
are  the  large  and  open  sleeves  of  the  dalmatic  itself,  which  is 
remarkable  from  having  at  each  side  a  very  large  opening  to 
give  access  to  the  pockets  of  the  tunic  About  the  shoulders 
and  covering  the  cnest  is  a  cape  or  tippet;  and,  over  all,  there 
Is  a  mantle,  its  hood  ac^usted  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer, 
which  is  secured  by  a  broad  and  rich  band,  with  morses,  cords, 
and  tassels.  Upon  his  head  the  first  Lancastrian  king  wears  a 
crown  of  elaborate  splendor.  The  effigy  of  Queen  Joanna,  from 
which,  as  also  is  the  case  with  the  companion  effigy  of  her  royal 
husband,  the  hands  and  the  greater  part  of  the  arms  have  been 
broken  away,  represents  her  attired  in  a  close-fitting  tunio  with 
a  narrow  very  rich  hip-girdle,  under  a  long  sleeveless  and  side- 
less  cote-hardi,  cut  low  and  fitting  tightly  in  the  body,  but  hav- 
ing a  loose,  long  and  flowing  skirt,  and  adorned  with  a  row  of 
rich  circular  studs  down  the  front.  The  mantle,  which  falls 
over- the  back  of  the  figure  and  is  not  gathered  up  at  the  arms, 
is  secured  by  a  cordon  attached  to  two  loienge-shaped  studs. 
As  a  necklace  the  queen  wears  the  Lancastrian  collar  of  SS ; 
and  her  hair,  which  is  plaited  in  bands  within  golden  network, 
is  surmounted  by  a  truly  beautiful  crown.  Thus  the  costume 
of  this  royal  lady  shows  no  change  from  the  ruling  fashion  of 
the  previous  century.  At  this  same  time  female  dresses  were 
worn  made  full,  and  either  gathered  into  a  kind  of  close  collar 
about  the  throat,  or  having  a  broad  collar  falling  over  the  shoul- 
ders, their  sleeves  very  large  and  full  and  sometimes  quite  open, 
while  at  other  times  they  also  were  gathered  in  (but  not  closely) 
at  the  wrists ;  these  dresses,  often  having  a  row  of  small  buttons 
from  the  throat  downwards,  were  so  adjusted  by  a  belt  as  to 
have  very  short  waists.  At  this  period  also,  and  till  the  middle 
of  the  century,  the  tunic  commonly  worn  by  men,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  shorter,  in  form  was  almost  identical  with  the 
full-sleeved  kirtle  also  in  common  use  by  the  other  sex.  Among 
characteristic  examples  of  the  ordinary  costumes  of  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century  are  effigies,  some  sculptured  and  some  en- 
graved, at  Chipping  Campden,  Willoughby,  Northleach,  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, Qreat  Tew,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Bedington. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  the  male  dress  in  general  use 
underwent  but  little  chanse,  the  very  long  tunics  of  earlier  times 
still  remaining  in  favor ;  but  the  female  kirtles  are  seldom  seen 
with  very  full  sleeves,  the  sleeves  of  the  under-tunic  being  con- 
tinued in  the  form  of  mittens  so  as  partly  to  cover  the  hands, 
the  outer  sleeves  ending  in  cuffs  that  are  turned  back.  While 
the  costume  of  the  commonalty  thus  was  at  any  rate  compara- 
tively simple  and  sober,  throughout  the  turbulent  period  that 
succeeded  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  till  the  establishment  of  the 
Tudors,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  fierce  excitement  and  the  terri- 
ble vicissitudes  of  a  prolonged  civil  war  had  impelled  the  nobil- 
ity snd  others  of  the  upper  classes  in  England— encouraged  in 
such  a  course,  as  it  would  seem,  and  still  further  stimulated  to 
pursue  it  by  the  contemporaneous  fashions  of  Franco — to  have 
sought  a  not  altogether  inconsistent  kind  of  relief  in  both  the 
revival  and  the  invention  of  almost  every  conceivable  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity  in  dress  and  personal  ornament.  Long  and 
loose  robes  having  immense  drooping  sleeves  had  as  their  con- 
temporaries close-fitting  tunics  reaching  down  not  quite  to  the 
knees,  with  others  of  looser  make  which  descended  midway  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  ankle,  and  also  with  jerkins  cut  short 
only  a  few  inches  below  the  hips,  made  very  full  and  gathered 
in  with  a  belt  about  the  waist.  Of  those  tunics  and  jerkins  the 
sleeves  assumed  an  endless  variety  of  form  and  decoration,  being 
sometimes  made  to  fit  tightly,  but  more  generally  being  large 
and  open,  and  at  their  extremities  either  jagged  or  bordered 
with  fur.  These  large  sleeves  enabled  the  wearers  to  display 
the  sleeves  of  their  under-garments,  and  in  so  doing  to  emulate 
the  ladies  with  their  sideless  cote-hardis  and  kirtles.  Man- 
tles of  the  richest  materials  and  splendidly  adorned,  which 
were  made  to  reach  about  to  the  knees,  were  worn  as  parts 
of  the  regular  dress.  The  half-boots  or  shoes  distinguished  as 
poulainw  continued  to  be  long  and  very  sharply  pointed ;  and 
men  of  rank  and  fashion  actually  walked  about  in  clogs, 
pointed  like  their  poulaines,  and  exceeding  them  in  length  by 
several  inches.  Tne  excesses  in  attire  cnaracteristic  of  this 
period  culminated  (in  every  acceptation  of  that  word)  in  the 


female  head-dresses,  that  appear  literally  to  have  exhausted  the 
inventive  faculties  both  oi  tlie  ladies  themselves  and  of  those 
persons  who  ministered  to  their  tastes  and  wishes.  From  thdi 
more  decidedly  characteristic  features,  some  of  the  more  popular 
of  these  strange  varieties  of  head-gear  have  been  distinguished 
as  the  "  homed,"  the  **  mitre,"  the  "  steeple  " — in  France  known 
as  the  "hennin,— "  and  the  "butterfiy'^  (figs.  37-40).  Bxam- 
pies  of  all  these  head-dresses  in  their  various  modifioUions  of 
contour,  siie,  accessories,  adornment,  and  adjustment,  abound 
in  the  monuments  and  illuminated  MSS.  of  both  France  sad 


Fifl.  Sr.  — "Homed" 
Head-dress,  c,  1475. 


Fio.  38.  — "Mitre" 
Head-dress,  e.  1475. 


England ;  also,  as  in  the  general  character  of  the  costame  of 
each  era,  the  same  fashions  of  head-gear  are  found  to  hare  pr». 
vailed  about  the  same  period  in  other  European  countries.  The 
most  remarkable  example  of  the  "  homed  "  head-dress  that  hss 
been  observed  either  in  France  or  England,  is  represented  ia 
the  effigy  of  Beatrice  of  Poctugal,  who  married  one  of  the  earls 
of  Arundel  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  which  remains  in  good 
preservation  in  Arundel  church  in  Sussex;  fig.  37,  from  the 
brass  to  Lady  Halsham  in  the  same  county,  shows  a  simpler 
and  more  moderate  form  of  the  same  head-dress.  Fig.  3d  is 
drawn  from  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  York  when  young,  in 
stained  glass  at  Little  Malvern.  The  "  hennin,"  fig.  39,  is  a 
French  example,  reproduced  from  the  always  effective  pages  of 
Viollet-le-Duo.  The  "  butterfly,"  shown  in  fig.  40,  is  another 
example  in  which  the  type  of  a  particular  head-gear  is  exhib- 
ited with  no  less  of  moderation  than  of  accuracy.  In  every  ease, 
to  these  head-dresses  veils,  generally  of  ample  proportions  and 
often  of  great  length  or  depth,  and  always  of  some  light  and 


Fie.  39.—"  Steeple  "  Head-dress  Fio.  40.— •<  Butterfly* 

("Hennin").    From  VioUet-  Head-dress. 

le-Duc. 

delicate  material,  were  attached,  and  from  the  actual  struetors 
worn  in  connection  with  the  hair  upon  the  head  they  either  wers 
expanded  by  wires  or  were  permitted  to  fall  drooping  freely. 
Extravagances  in  head-gear,  nowever,  were  not  restricted  to  the 
fashions  of  one  sex  only ;  on  the  contrary,  at  this  same  period, 
among  other  strange  eccentricities  and  fancies,  a  kind  of  etf, 
in  form  somewhat  resembling  a  turban,  was  introduced  andgea- 
orally  worn  by  men,  which  on  one  side  had  attached  to  it  a  das- 
ter  of  very  large  bows  or  puffs  (the  prototype  of  the  "  cockade* 
of  later  times),  while  on  tne  other  side  a  broad  band  or  scarf  of 
the  same  material  as  the  cluster  of  bows  hung  down  to  the 
ground,  or  even  trailed  along  upon  it,  unlets  it  should  be  tbs 
pleasure  of  the  wearer  to  tuck  it  up  in  his  girdle,  or  to  wind  it 
round  either  his  head  or  his  throat  and  shoulders.  This  strangi 
male  head-gear,  of  which  a  French  example  is  given  in  fig.  41, 
showing  the  upper  part  of  the  scarf  when  hanging  down,  often 
was  treated  as  a  hood  for  occasional  use  only,  when  it  re^  on 
one  of  thethoulderi  of  the  wearer,.its  elnst^  of  bows  droopiig 
igitized  by  vjOOyiL 
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orer  his  baek,  and  the  long  hand  or  lappet  pendent  in  front 
of  hit  penon,  his  head,  meanwhile^  if  not  bare,  being  oot- 
•red   with    a    eap,  round   or 
iquAre  or  peaked,  or  by  a  brim-  ~ 

MM  hat  adorned  with  an  up- 
right feather  and  a  Jewel.  In 
the  13th  and  14th  oenturies  the 
knlghtlj  lureoats  and  Jupont, 
worn  over  armor,  had  their 
ooiut«q>arts  in  the  robes  and 
tmnies  of  peaoefiil  attire ;  and 
•o»  ia  like  manner,  the  short- 
cBod  tunies  and  still  shorter 
Jerkins,  that  were  in  eommon 
uso  when  the  15th  oentury  was 
bringing  the  great  oivil  strug- 
gle to  its  termination  in  the 
aoeenion  of  the  Tudors,  may 
bo  oonsidered  to  have  been 
.  saggeetod  by  the  short  "  tab- 
ard "  with  iU  short  and  full 
■leores  and  its  heraldio  bl»- 
nonry,  at  that  time  worn  by 
Bsen-at-arms  orer  their  plate-  Fio.  41.— Head-dress  with  Scarf. 
armor.     At  the  same  time  and 

till  the  end  of  the  century,  the  long  tunics  still  in  use,  which  some 
years  earlier  had  been  slit  up  in  front  and  had  their  full  sleeves 
somewhat  gathered  in  at  the  wrists,  were  made  still  longer,  and 
ftad  ooUars  either  olose-fltting  or  open  and  falling  back ;  they 
also  were  made  open  in  front  throughout  their  entire  length, 
and  their  loose  sleeves  were  of  a  uniform  site  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  wrist.  At  this  same  time  also  rosaries,  and  gypcidres  or 
parses,  were  worn  attached  to  their  girdles  by  both  sexes. 
About  the  year  1480  the  long  and  acutely  pointed  poulaines 
were  superseded  by  coverings  for  the  feet  of  both  sexes  which 
exhibited  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  short,  very  broad,  and 
rounded  or  sometimes  almost  square  at  the  toes.  In  the  con- 
eluding  quarter  of  this  century,  the  super-tunic  or  gown  of  the 
ladies,  made  to  fit  closely  and  having  a  long  and  flowing  skirt, 
the  sleeves  also  close-fitting  and  with  cufie  cither  turned  back  or 
drawn  over  the  hands,  was  open  above  the  short  waist,  the  col- 
lar falling  back  over  the  shoulders  and  showing  the  under-tunio 
either  carried  up  to  fit  closely  at  the  throat,  or  sometimes  out 
square  and  low.  Rich  and  broad  necklaces  were  worn,  and 
belts  of  goldsmiths'  work  with  long  pendants.  The  "homed" 
head-dress  became  either  sharper  in  its  points,  or  considerably 
less  pointed  and  more  graceful.  The  "butterfly"  head-dress 
inerMsed  in  favor,  and  was  worn  with  the  hair  drawn  back  into 
an  enriched  caul  or  cap.  About  1490  an  angular  or  ''  diamond  " 
head-dress  superseded  the  **  butterfly ;"  it  had  a  ridge,  after  the 
manner  of  a  gabled  roof  of  a  house,  over  the  head,  and  forming 
an  angle  above  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  from  which  it  de- 
seended  with  a  slope  on  each  side  of  the  face ;  then,  another 
angle  having  been  formed  slightly  below  each  eye,  this  head- 
gear, which  inclosed  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  species  of  cap, 
was  continued  as  a  broad  lappet  falling  over  eaon  shoulder  in 
front  of  the  person  of  the  wearer;  occasionally,  also,  two  other 
similar  lappets  depended  behind  (see  fig.  42). 

JSarlp  Painted  Olatt, — Upon  the  costume,  always  without 
doubt  in  a  signal  degree  characteristic  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  executed,  of  the  various  figures  introduced  by  modisoval 
artists  into  their  numerous  pictures  executed  in  glass,  Winston 
has  made  the  following  concise  remarks : — 

Early  Englith  Gothic,  1175  to  1300.— <' Robes,  whether  lay  or 
eoclesiastioal,  are  generally  short,  in  male  figures  hardly  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  and  in  females  scarcely  more  than  touching 
the  ground.  The  female  dress  usually  consists  of  a  close  gar- 
ment with  tight  sleeves  and  a  loose  robe  and  shoes ;  the  head  is 
sometimes  bare,  but  more  commonly  draped.  The  male  dress, 
osually  appropriated  to  dignified  persons,  also  consists  of  a 
close  garment  confined  at  the  waist,  and  furnished  sometimes 
with  tight  and  sometimes  with  loose  sleeves,  a  robe  or  mantle, 
and  long  hose,  to  which  is  often  added  a  cap  greatly  resembling 
the  Phrygian  bonnet.  The  costume  of  ordinary  persons  is  gen- 
erally a  short  tunic,  confined  at  the  waist  and  reaching  nearly 
to  the  knees,  and  som«)times  a  short  cloak ;  when  this  is  used, 
the  legs  of  the  figure  are  generally  represented  encased  in  hose, 
or  in  a  loose  sort  of  stocking  setting  in  folds  about  the  leg,  and 
with  or  without  shoes." 

Decorated  Englith  Gothic,  1300  to  1380.—"  The  draperies  of 
this  period  are  much  more  flowing  and  ample  than  those  of  the 
last ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  and  female  figures  the  robe  is  gen- 
srally  long  and  envelops  the  feet.  The  secular  female  costume 
nsually  consists  of  a  garment  tightly  fitting  to  the  arms  and  body, 
and  having  a  wide  long  skirt  trailing  along  the  g^und ;  upon  it 
eometimes  are  depicted  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  wearer.  A 
eloak  or  mantle  is  often  loosely  thrown  over  it.  The  wimple  is 
a  frequent  adjunct  to  the  head-dress,  and  the  hair  is  usually 
plaitod  down  on  each  side  of  the  face  and  inclosed  in  a  net  or 
•owL  The  ordinary  costume  of  dignified  laymen  consists  of  a 
long  robe  and  loose  cloak, — the  hair  and  beard  being  arranged 
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in  loose  and  wavy  locks.  The  usual  secular  dress  is  a  short 
Jerkin  or  tunic  reaching  r\nui  half-way  down  the  thighs,  and 
tight  hose  and  shoes,  upon  which  model  the  armor  of  this  period 
was  formed." 

Perpendicular  Englieh  Gothic,  1380  to  about  1550.— «  Greater 
repose  was  given  to  the  figures  in  this  than  in  either  of  the  for- 
mer styles,  and  the  draperies  are  generally  disposed  in  very 
broad  and  grand  folds.  The  female  dress  in  general  consists 
either  of  a  close-bodied  dress  with  long  skirts  and  tight  sleeves, 
or  of  a  looser  dress  with  sleeves  wide  at  the  shoulders  and  tight 
at  the  wrists.  A  cloak  is  often  added,  upon  which  armorial 
bearings,  when  used,  are  emblazoned  more  frequently  than  on 
the  other  garment.  The  variety  of  the  head-dresses  is  great, 
especially  towards  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The 
secular  male  costume,  until  almost  the  end  of  Edward  IV.'s 
reign,  appears  usually  to  have  consisted  of  a  furred  gown  of 
tunic-like  form,  reaching  rather  below  the  knees,  slit  nearly 
half-way  up  the  middle,  and  confined  round  the  waist  with  a 
girdle ;  it  had  either  wide  sleeves  narrowing  toward  the  wrist, 
or  smsll  at  the  shoulder  and  wide  at  the  wrist  like  those  of  a 
surplice.  The  legs  were  enclosed  in  pointed-toed  hose.  The 
hair,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  appears 
to  have  been  croppea  closely  all  round,  and  after  this  time  to 
have  been  cut  straight  across  the  forehead,  but  allowed  to  grow 
long  behind  and  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  to  have  been 
smoothed  down  like  a  club.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  long 
furred  gowns  reaching  to  the  feet  and  obtusely-toed  shoes  were 
used  ;  they  continued  in  fashion  during  the  next  reign  also." 

Century  XF/.— "We  find,"  says  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  writing 
specially  with  reference  to  the  costume  prevalent  in  France, 
"that  a  distinct  separation  between  ancient  and  modem  dress 
took  place  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  In  fact,  our  present 
fashions  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  origin  from  about  that 
time.  It  was  during  this  century  that  men  adopted  clothes 
closely  fitting  to  the  body, — overcoats  with  tight  sleeves,  felt 
hats  with  more  or  less  wide  brims,  and  closed  boots  and  shoes. 
The  women  also  wore  their  dresses  closely  fitting  to  the  figure, 
with  tight  sleeves,  low  crowned  hats,  and  richly  trimmed  petti- 
coats. These  garments,  which  differ  altogether  from  those  of 
antiquity,  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  common  type  from  which 
have  arisen  the  endless  varieties  o^  modem  male  and  female 
dress ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  fashion  thus  will  continually 
be  moving  backwards  and  forwards  from  period  to  period,  some- 
times returning  to  its  original  model,  ana  sometimes  departing 
from  it."  Before  arriving,  however,  at  the  useful  and  generally 
consistent  and  becoming  dress  of  the  present  day,  the  fashions 
of  both  male  and  female  attire  had  to  pass  on  from  the  16th 
century  through  a  series  of  changes  in  every  respect  no  less 
strange  and  extravagant,  and  yet  always  more  or  less  directly 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  than  those  which  the  earlier 
oenturies  had  witnessed,  and  then  had  carried  away  with  them- 
selves.  And  even  now  more  than  a  little  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, before  the  ordinary  costume  in  general  use  can  be 
considered  to  have  realised  what  ought  to  be  its  true  aim — the 
most  perfect  attainable  applicability,  that  is,  to  the  condition 
and  the  requirements  of  the  wearer,  due  but  not  excessive 
attention  at  the  same  time  being  bestowed  upon  appropriate 
effectiveness  of  appearance. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  in  England,  there  are 
the  royal  eflBgies  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of 
York.  The  king  himself  is  represented  as  having  his  person 
entirely  enveloped  in  a  loose  fur-lined  robe  or  gown  of  ample 
sise,  reaching  rrom  its  close  fur  collar  about  his  neck  to  his  feet, 

and  so  adjusted  as  to  disclose 
but  little  of  the  garments 
worn  beneath  it.  On  his 
head  he  has  the  square  oap 
that  came  into  use  and  was 
generally,  wom  during  his 
reign.  The  queen  wears  a 
richly  adorned  angular  head- 
dress (fig.  42),  from  beneath 
which  her  hair  falls  uncon- 
fined  over  her  shoulders; 
and  the  adjustment  of  her 
royal  mantle  is  such  as  to 
display  the  upper  part  of 
her  tunic,  which  is  out 
square  and  does  not  quite 
reach  to  her  throat.  The 
countess  of  Richmond,  the 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  in 
her  eifigy  appears  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  loose 
mantle,    her    tunic   having 

{>lain  and  tight  sleeves ;  and  on  her  head  she  has  a  plain  angu- 
ar  head-dress  with  a  plaited  wimple,  over  which  the  lappets  fall. 
This  costume  may  be  regarded  to  have  been  designed  to  denote 
the  widowhood  of  this  four  times  married  lady.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  in  their  costume  the  effigies  of  these  royal  personages 
exhibit  none  of  the  distinctive  insignia  of  royalty,  and  ooaas- 


Pre.    42. — ^Angular    Head-dress. 
Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Henry  VII. 
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^pMLtly  t1i«7  m»7  be  AceapUd  m  typioal  of  the  ooitume  of  their 
an.  Neither  of  Henry  vIII.  nor  of  adj  one  of  hii  queeni  is 
there  any  monoBMiiiai  effigy ;  but  thU  defieieney  is  more  than 
eompensated  by  the  portraits  painted  by  Holbein,  made  familiar 
to  all  by  engravings ;  while  other  artists  have  left  no  less  cha- 
raeteristio  pictures  representing  personages  of  different  ranks 
and  elasses  who  at  the  same  period  lived  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Armor,  whioh  in  the  ooorse  of  this  oentory  gradually 
beeame  leee  esteemed  for  purposes  of  defenoe,  and  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  oame  to  be  more  and  more  regarded  as  but 
bttie  more  than  a  splendid  component  or  accessory  of  dress,  in 
,  its  form  and  aspect  was  closely  assimilated  to  certain  garments 
made  of  textile  materials  and  in  fashion  among  the  armor-wear- 
ing classes.  Mnch  of  curious  and  suggestive  mutual  illustra- 
tion, aeoordingly,  is  to  be  obtsined  by  a  comparison  between 
the  aspect  of  a  man  of  rank  of  this  century  in  his  armor,  and 
the  same  person  when  in  his  customary  attire.  In  the  time  of 
the  irst  of  the  Tudor  prinoes  men  wore  two  distinct  varieties 
of  dress.  The  one  was  a  long  and  loose  gown,  having  wide 
open  sleeves,  girt  aboat  the  waist  with  a  belt  or  scarf,  above 
wbich  it  was  open,  its  broad  collar  falling  back  over  the  shoul- 
ders ;  thus  an  under-tunio  or  vest  was  displayed,  that  in  its  turn 
allowed  the  shirt  to  be  visible  both  at  the  throat  and  the  wrists ; 
the  hose  were  tight,  and  the  shoes  very  broad  at  the  toes.  The 
other  form  of  dress  consisted  of  a  short  tunic  or  vest,  tight  and 
olose-fitting  as  the  hose,  worn  under  an  open  doublet  with  long 
sleeves  made  throughout  very  large  and  loose ;  hats,  low  in  the 
crown  and  broad  in  the  brim  and  having  plumes  of  feathers, 
were  either  worn  on  the  head  over  a  nnall  and  closely-fitting  cap 
or  eoif,  or  they  were  carried  hanging  from  over  one  of  the 
shoulders  down  the  back.  The  angular  cap  represented  in 
the  royal  effigy  also  was  constantly  worn,  and  the  cap  (fig. 
41)  with  a  cluster  of  bows  and  the  long  pendent  sash 
•ontinued  in  use.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  in  men's  attire,  from 
midway  between  the  knee  and  the  hip,  or  from  the  knee 
Itself,  downwards  to  the  wide  and  easy  shoes,  all  was  tight, 
while  about  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  body 
all  was  loose,  oapaeious,  and  broad,  the  entire  costume  at  the 
same  time  being  distinguished  by  decided  stifi'ness  and  for- 
mality. At  the  line  of  junction  between  the  tight  and  the  loose 
portions  of  the  dress,  Uie  trunk  hose,  at  the  time  in  question 
■niversally  worn,  were  gathered  in  closely  either  at  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  or  at  the  ^ee,  and  then  they  were  widely  pufied 
oat  as  they  rose  to  meet  the  jerkin  or  jacket,  whioh  was  open 
In  front  and  reached  only  to  the  hips.  These  jerkins  sometimes 
were  elosed  at  the  throat,  when  a  small  falling  white  collar  or 
band  was  worn;  or  the  jerkin  was  spread  open  to  display  a 
sleeveless  vest,  and  an  embroidered  shirt  having  large  sleeves 
and  small  ruffles  at  the  wrists.  The  doublets,  or  coats,  worn 
over  the  other  garments  were  very  short  and  very  full,  an  espe- 
eial  object  being  to  give  to  the  figure,  and  particularly  about 
the  shoulders,  the  appearance  of  as  much  breadth  and  square- 
Bess  as  possible.  A  cloak,  as  short  as  the  doublet,  was  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulders,  rather  for  display  than  for  use ;  the 
nead-covering  was  a  round  oap,  low  and  flat,  adorned  with  a 
jewel  and  a  single  small  waving  feather ;  and,  attached  to  the 
belt,  with  a  gypoidre  or  purse,  a  dagger  was  carried  horizon- 
tally in  front  of  the  wearer.  The  sword,  when  worn,  was  a 
rapier.  It  was  at  this  period  a  peculiar  and  universally  prev- 
alent fashion,  varying  in  degrees  of  eccentricity  and  extrav- 
agance, to  slash  the  garments,  so  as  either  simply  to  show 
glimpses  of  some  under-dress,  or  to  have  some  different  mate- 
rial of  another  color  drawn  out  in  puffs  through  the  slashes. 
This  slashing  and  puffing  was  extended  even  to  the  broad  shoes, 
the  tight  hose  alone  being  exempted.  Besides  being  frequently 
slashed  and  striped,  the  trunk  hose  were  habitually  made  with 
a  succession  of  alternate  gatherings-in  and  puffings-out.  All 
this  display,  made  regardless  of  true  taste  and  solely  in  order 
to  accomplish  as  much  of  display  as  possible,  naturally  was 
attended  with  a  prevalent  indulgence  in  the  use  of  rich  and 
costly  fabrics  and  splendid  decorations.  Of  King  Henry  him- 
self it  is  recorded,  at  his  famous  meeting  with  Francis  I.  in 
1540,  that  he  was  apparelled  in  "  a  garment  of  oloth-of-silver 
damask,  ribbed  with  cloth-of-gold,  as  thick  as  might  be;  the 
garment  was  large  and  plaited  very  thick,  of  such  shape  and 
make  as  was  marvellous  to  behold."  The  French  king  was  at- 
tired in  a  splendor  quite  equal  to  that  of  his  royal  English 
guest;  and  the  nobles  and  courtiers  of  both  countries  took  care 
to  emulate  their  sovereigns  in  their  attire,  and  in  wearing  sev- 
eral gorgeous  costumes,  all  of  them  in  the  same  style  of  fashion, 
every  day.  The  costume  of  Henry  II.  of  Franco,  represented 
in  the  woodcut,  fig.  48,  from  the  original  portrait  by  Clonet,  is 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  fashion  prevalent  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  it  also  shows  how  dose  was  the  resem- 
blance between  the  fashions  of  male  dress  at  that  time  in  France 
and  England.  The  costume  of  the  middle  and  the  humbler 
elasses  at  this  era,  as  naturally  would  be  expected,  bore  a  deei- 
ded  general  resemblance  to  the  more  elaborate  and  costly  attire 
ef  the  dignified  and  wealthy  of  their  contemporaries.  They 
wore  the  same  short  olose  jerkin,  the  short  doublet  often  with 
lappet  sleeves,  the  short  eloak,  the  flat  round  can  plainly  made 


from  simple  materials,  and  the  tight  leggings  and  broad  shoes  with 
the  puffed  upper  hose.  Or,  instead  of  the  Ukort  doak,  they  wore  a 
long  gown/ furred,  and  with  hanging  sleeves,  sometimes  pierced 

midway  for  the  srius  ts 
pass  through ;  a  ooif  tied 
under  the  chin  also  was 
commonly  worn  under  the 
flat  cap.  The  doublets 
of  the  men  of  the  EKzs- 
both  an  portion  of  this 
century,  which  were  mnds 
long-breasted  and  padded 
so  as  to  fit  the  bodj  tightly, 
were  carried  down  in  front 
to  a  prolonged  peak,  and 
so  they  closely  resembled 
both  the  stomaehers  of 
the  ladies  and  the  breast- 
plates of  the  miKtary. 
The  fiuhion  of  these  gro- 
tesque doublets,  appar- 
ently originally  Yenethin, 
trarelled  to  England  by 
way  of  France.  The 
hose,  if  of  the  English 
*  trunk  "  type,  were  puffed 
eat  immediately  from  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  whers 
they  met  the  tight  leg- 
gings  or  stockings  thst 
were  carried  up  beneath 
them,  as  in  fig.  44;  bat 
the  French  and  VeBetiaa 
hose,  also  in  fashfon  ia 
England,  swelled  oat  gradually  from  the  knee,  and  the  stock- 
ings sometimes  were  drawn  over  them.  These  dresses  con- 
stantly were  puffed  and  slashed,  padded  and  banded  through- 
out, one  long  slash  being  carried  down  the  entire  length  of 
each  sleeve  of  the  doublet.  The  eon  temporary  portrait  of  the 
French  king,  Henry  III.,  about  1575,  from  which  the  woodeut 

ifig.  45)  has  been  drawn,  shows  very  distinctly  the  taperiag 
French  hose  and  the  long  peaked  doublet,  with  the  treatment 
of  those  garments  charaetenstio  of  that  period.  Very  large  cir- 
cular ruffs,  in  their  form  and  a^fastment  differing  tittle,  if  at 
all,  fh>m  those  worn  by  the  other  sex,  forsied  essential  featares 
of  the  male  attire  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  whea  very  short 
cloaks  also  continued  to  be  worn.  At  the  sane  period,  leas 
gowns  guarded  with  fur,  having  open  collars  falling  back,  and 
their  sleeves  comparatively  tight  and  having  pnffs  at  the  skoal* 
dcrs,  were  in  common  use,  as  were  caps  and  hats  greatly  vary- 
ing in  form,  color,  material,  and  adornment.  It  must  be  added, 
that  amidst  all  this  extravagance  and  eooentricity  of  attire,  then 


PiQ.  43. — Henry  II.  of  France. 


FlQ.  44.— English  Trunk-hose,  Fio.  46.— Prom  Portrait 

c.  1 550.  of  Henry  III.  of  Franes^ 

1576. 

also  existed  a  taste  for  simplifying  the  fashions  of  the  time  so 
as  to  render  them  at  least  comparatively  graeefU  and  becom- 
ing. In  connection  also  with  the  costume  of  the  Htk  century, 
it  will  be  kept  in  remombranoe,  as  one  of  the  most  decided  ia- 
novations  ever  introduced  into  male  dress,  that  two  diatiact  cov- 
erings were  given  to  the  lower  limbs  when  the  hose  were  wots 
in  part  tight  and  plain,  and  partly  puffed  out,  slashed,  and  ea« 
broidered.  The  term  "hose'^  then  was  applied,  by  wmj  of  dis- 
tinction, to  the  upper  portion,  while  to  the  lower  the  name  of 
"stoeking"  was  assigned.  Towards  the  close  of  the  centary 
the  hose  of  that  period  also  became  "  breeehes ;"  and  ao»  in  prs- 
eess  of  time,  the  old  and  long-used  word  "  hose"  eama  to  be  re- 
tained only  as  an  equivalent  for  "  stookinga."  Early  in  tbs 
16th  century  noble  ladies  and  gentlewomen  intredaeed  vari- 
ous modifieations  of  the  universal  angular  head-dress.  Their 
dresses,  fitting  closely  about  the  figure,  and  with  long  skirts 
open  in  front  to  display  the  ander-dress,  were  made  low  and 
c.»  „»«.  .bout  th.  ^^  ^^^^^^  -.0.W-, 
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Fio.  48. — Farthingale. 


raddealy  beoame  twj  larga  and  open,  ditelosinff  the  puffed 
ileerei  of  the  ander-draw ;  sooetimes,  however,  ueie  dresiee 
wtrt  worn  hicb,  with  ehort  waiats,  and  a  imaU  falling  collar. 
HeeUaeof  and  nnmeroaa  other  ornaments  of  Jewelry  were  in 
|«B6ral  nee;  chains  aleo,  with  objeots  of  Tarious  kinds  for  use 
or  oraasMnt  attaobed  to  them,  hung  down  from  the  universal 
firdlei,  or  the  girdles  tbomselTes  had  one  long  pendent  end 
that  was  elaborately  enriched.  By  country  ladies  and  by  the 
wires  and  daughters  of  oitisens  a  similar  style  of  dress,  some- 
what sioBDlified,  was  generally  adopted.  Somewhat  later,  the 
•lesres  oi  dreeses  hsid  puffs  at  the  shoulders,  and  when  the 
drasses  were  made  open  above  the  girdle,  a  **  partlet,"  or  kind 
of  kabit-shirt,  was  worn  beneath  them  and  carried  up  to  the 
throat;  the  bead-dress  at  the  same  time,  while  generally  retain- 
ing an  angular  oontour,  was  small  and  made  to  fit  almost  closely 
to  the  hoML  At  this  same  time,  the  general  resemblanoe  which 
all  along  may  be  traced  between  the  dresses  of  the  two  sexes 
beoame  universally  decided.  After  the  accession  of  Queen 
Bliiabeth  in  1568,  the  well-known  costume,  associated  with 
Wself  from  about  the  middle  till  the  close  of  her  reign,  grad- 
ually became  established.  Of  the  long,  peaked,  and  tight  stom- 
sohers  of  the  ladies,  and  of  the  padded  and  quilted  doublets  of 
the  men,  it  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  each  garment 
was  a  parody  of  the  other.  Ruffs,  often  of  exaggerated  am- 
pUtade  and  of  a  painfully  severe  stiffness,  were  worn  by  both 
sszes;  sometimes  open  in  fVont  and  rising  like  an  expanded  fan 
around  the  throat  and  head,  more  generally  they  completely  en- 
eireled  the  throat,  and  rested,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  on  the 
iboulders.  In  their  puf- 
fings and  slashings  the 
sleeves  of  the  dresses  of 
both  sexes  were  alike; 
Dor  was  almost  a  cor- 
responding resemblance 
wanting  between  the 
troak  hose  and  the  "  pet- 
tieoat-brseebes"  of  one 
sex,  and  the  skirts  of  the 
kirtles  and  gowns  and 
the  veritable  petticoaU 
that  were  madie  to   ex- 

Ksd  by  enormous  wheel- 
e'<fiuthingales,"asin 
fig.  46,  from  the  hips  of 

ti^  other  aex.  Ornaments  of  every  kind  abounded.  The  rich- 
est and  meet  showy  fiabrics  in  endless  variety  were  in  great  re- 
quest, and  were  worn  with  abundance  of  lace,  feathers,  and 
snbroiderj.  The  monumental  effigy  of  Elisabeth  herself,  the 
last  memorial  of  its  class  commemorative  of  an  English  sov- 
ereign, represents  the  queen  as  attired  at  all  points  in  the  cha- 
raeieristic  fashion,  by  herself  set  to  her  time,  and  identified 
with  her  name ;  and  the  sister  efligy  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  like 
that  of  Bliiabeth,  the  work  of  James  I.  and  in  Westminster  Ab- 
W>  K^^M  another,  but  a  somewhat  simpler  and  a  much  more 
graceful,  exsunple  of  the  same  costume— the  queen  of  Soots  wear- 
ing the  cap  that  bears  her  name.  As  at  other  periods,  the  gen- 
eral female  costume  in  the  Bliiabethan  era  was  a  modification  of 
the  dress  of  the  court,  the  circumstance  and  position  of  different 
elssses  and  individuals  determining  the  degree  of  resemblance. 
In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  numerous  changes  in 
eostume  which  had  taken  place  from  ancient  times  to  the  lAth 
eentocy,  M.  Lacroix  remarks  that  ''among  European  nations 
daring  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  there  to  have  been  but  one 
common  standard  of  fashion,  which  varied  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  partienlar  customs  of  each  country,  and  in 
accordance  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  race.  In  Italy, 
for  example,  dress  always  maintained  a  certain  character  of 
paadeur,  ever  recalling  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  antiquity 
had  not  been  altogether  lost.  In  Germany  and  Swixerland  gar- 
ments generally  had  a  heavy  and  massive  appearance,  and  in 
Holland  still  more  so.  England  uniformly  studied  a  kind  of 
instinctive  elegance  and  propriety.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Spain  invariably  partook  of  tne  heaviness  peculiar  to  Germany, 
either  because  the  Gothic  element  still  prevailed  there,  or  that 
the  Walloon  fashions  had  an  especial  attraction  to  her,  owing  to 
Msoeiations  and  general  usage.  France  was  then,  as  she  is  now, 
fiekle  and  capricious,  fantastical  and  wavering,  not  indeed  from 
indifference,  but  heeause  she  always  was  ready  to  borrow  from 
every  quarter  anything  that  pleased  her.  She,  however,  never 
fiailed  to  place  her  own  stamp  upon  whatever  she  adopted,  so 
making  any  fashion  essentially  French,  even  though  she  had 
only  Just  borrowed  it  from  Spain,  England,  Germany,  or  Italy. 
In  all  these  eoun tries  we  have  seen,  and  still  see,  entire  prov- 
inces adhering  to  some  ancient  custom,  causing  them  to  differ 
altogether  in  character  from  the  reat  of  the  nation.  Thia  ia 
simply  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  fiaahiona  having  beoome  obao- 
lete  in  the  neighboring  placea ;  for  every  local  ooatume  faith- 
fully and  rigorooaly  preaerved  in  any  community  at  a  distanoe 
torn  the  eantre  of  political  aotion  or  government,  must  origi- 
•ally  have  been  brought  there  by  the  nobles  of  the  countn^. 
Thus,  the  hea4Mireas  of  Anne  of  Brittany  (149S-1614)  is  still 


that  of  the  peaaant- women  of  Penhoetand  Labrevaokj  and  the 
toll  conical  'hennin'  (fig.  39)  of  laabel  of  Bavaria  (1400)  la 
atiU  the  head-dress  of  Normandy."  With  the  view  "  briefly  to  in- 
dicate the  last  connecting  link  between  modem  fashions  and  those 
of  former  periods,"  the  same  writer  proceeds  to  point  out  how, 
«  under  Francis  I.  (1515-1547),  the  costumes  adopted  from  Italy 
became  almost  stotionary.  Under  Henry  II.  (1547-1659),  and 
especially  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  taste  for  frivolities 
made  immense  progress,  and  the  style  of  dress  in  ordinary  use 
seemed  day  by  day  to  lose  the  few  traces  of  dignity  which  it 

Sreriously  had  possessed.  The  fashion  of  ruffs  had  been  mtro- 
uced  into  France  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  (1560) ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  that  of  small  oollars.  Dresses, 
tight  at  Uie  waist,  began  to  he  made  very  full  round  the  hips 
by  means  of  large  pi^ded  rolls ;  and  these  were  still  more  en- 
larged by  a  monstrous  arrangement  of  padded  whalebone  and 
steel,  which  subsequently  became  the  ridiculous  '  paniers '  that 
were  worn  almost  down  to  the  present  century.  Under  the  last 
of  the  Valois  (1500)  men's  dress  was  short,  the  jacket  or  Jerkin 
was  pointed  and  trimmed  round  with  small  peaks ;  the  velvet 
cap  was  trimmed  with  aigrettes ;  the  beard  was  pointed ;  a  pearl 
hung  f^m  the  left  ear;  and  a  small  cloak  or  mantle,  which 
reached  only  to  the  waist,  was  carried  on  the  shoulder.  The  use 
of  gloves  made  of  scented  leather  became  universal.  Ladies 
wore  their  dresses  long,  very  full,  and  of  costly  materials,  little 
or  no  change  in  these  respects  having  token  place  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  (1689-1610).  At  this  period  the  men's  hish  hose 
were  made  longer  and  ftiller,  especially  in  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  fashion  of  large  soft  booto,  made  of  doeskin 
or  of  black  morooco,  beoame  universal.  For  a  long  time,  even  in 
the  towns,  the  eostume  of  the  bourgeois  was  almost  unchanged. 
Never  having  adopted  either  the  tight-fitting  hose  or  the  bal- 
loon breeches,  they  wore  an  easy  jerkin,  a  large  cloak,  and  a 
felt  hat,  which  the  English  made  conical  and  with  a  broad  brim. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  high  hose,  which 
were  worn  by  the  northern  nations  profusely  trimmed,  were 
transformed  into  the  '  culottes,'  which  were  fiill  and  open  at  the 
knees.  A  division  thus  was  suddenly  made  between  the  lower 
and  the  upper  parto  of  the  hose,  as  if  the  garment  which  covered 
the  lower  limbs  had  been  cut  in  two,  and  then  garters  were  neces- 
sarily adopted.  Almost  throughout  Europe,  the  felt  hat  became 
a  cap  toking  the  exact  form  of  the  head,  and  having  a  wide  and 
flat  orim  turned  up  on  one  side.  To  boots  and  shoes  high  heels 
were  added,  in  place  of  those  which  before  had  been  flat  and 
had  been  accompanied  with  single  soles.  Two  centuries  later 
a  terrible  social  agitation  took  place  in  Europe,  after  which  male 
attire  became  plain,  ungraceful,  mean,  and  more  pal^  than 
ever;  whereas  female  dress,  the  fashions  of  which  were  perpet- 
ually changing,  became  graceful  and  elegant,  though  often  ap- 
proaching the  extravagant  and  absurd." 

Century  XVII. — During  the  reign  of  the  flrst  Stuart  sovereign 
of  Great  Britoin  the  fashions  of  dress,  which  under  his  Tudor 
prede<^sor  had  culminated  without  undergoing  any  changes 
sufllciently  marked  to  give  to  them  a  fresh  character,  attained 
to  even  an  exaggerated  extravagance.  Notwitbstonding  the 
absence  of  any  effigy  of  him,  ire  are  familiar  with  the  personal 
appearanoe  and  costume  of  James  I.  and  VI.,  and  in  his  cos- 
tume we  possess  a  true  type  of  the  dress  prevalent  during  hit 
reign.  The  long-waisted,  peaked,  and  close-fitting  slashed 
donbleto  of  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  still  longer  in  the  waist,  mors 
acutely  peaked,  and  as  far  as  was  possible  more  closely  fitting 
than  ever,  habitaally  were  kept  in  snape  by  means  of  stoys  worn 
under  them.  The  trunk  hose,  mercilessly  slashed,  became  large] 
than  before,  padded  garmento  being  specially  congenial  to  the 
disposition  and  temperament  of  the  king ;  and,  having  attoined 
to  a  balloon  shape,  tney  topered  down  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer, 
where  they  were  secured  by  sashes  tied  in  bows  at  the  side. 
Cloaks  and  ruffs  remained  unchanged.  Hats  came  into  fashion 
that  were  toll  in  the  crown,  slightly  conical  in  shape,  with  a  nar- 
row brim  turned  up  on  one  side,  and  adorned  with  a  jewel  and  a 
single  feather,  or  with  a  rich  band  and  a  plume.  Large  rosettes 
were  worn  on  the  shoes,  which  retoined  their  broad  shape,  and 
often  had  high  red  heels.  Rapiers,  worn  without  any  belt  cross- 
ing the  person,  were  narrow  and  very  long  in  the  blade.  In  like 
manner,  the  female  dresses  underwent  but  little  change,  except 
in  having  their  worst  features  and  especially  their  farthingales, 
with  the  lavish  profusion  of  their  tasteless  adornment,  intensi- 
fied. It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  the  custom  of  painting 
the  face  began  to  prevail ;  and  while  ruffs  or  bands  of  immod- 
erate sise  stretohed  forth  from  the  ladies'  necks,  they  wore  the 
firont  of  their  dresses  cut  away  immediately  beneath  them  in  a 
manner  that  exposed  the  bosom  in  defiance  of  all  modesty. 
Less  fashionable  ladies,  between  1615  and  1625,  disearded  tha 
tight  and  pointed  stomacher  and  farthingale,  and  wore,  over  an 
easy  jerkin  and  ample  petticoat,  a  loose  gown  open  in  front, 
made  high  to  meet  the  ruff,  and  with  long  hanging  sleevci 
through  which  the  tight  sleeves  of  the  jerkin  were  displayed; 
or  they  followed  the  fashion  of  their  time,  modified  and  without 
its  more  salient  absurdities.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  men, 
who  were  contont  in  some  degree  to  follow  the  fashion,  while 
altoirether  repndiating  being  ieadem  of  it.    With  the  oostume 
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•f  the  raign  of  ChArlw  I.,  on  the  whole  more  sober,  and  in  more 
than  n  few  reipeota  really  elegant,  Vandjek  haa  made  the  world 
happily  familiar.  At  flnt  the  raffs  were  retained,  their  siu  only 
having  been  diminished ;  but  all  traces  both  of  the  angular  head- 
dress and  of  the  Marj  Stnart  cap,  and  with  them  of  the  farthin- 
fsJe,  disappeared;  and  after  a  while  the  ruffs  followed  them, 
he  ladies  wore  the  very  full  sleeves  of  their  dresses  tied  in  at 
the  elbows  as  well  as  gathered  in  at  the  wrists ;  their  bodies, 
tightly  fitting,  sometimes  were  long  and  pointed,  and  at  other 
times  not  longer  than  the  natural  waist;  the  long  petticoat  of 
some  rich  material  was  displayed  beneath  a  loose  and  open  robe 
er  gown,  that  was  gatherea  up  and  had  short  loose  sleeves  with 
deep  white  cuffs,  and  a  deep  falling  collar  or  "  band  "  was  fas- 
tened closely  at  their  throat;  or  they  wore  large  kerchiefs  over 
their  bodies,  and  gowns  having  flowing  skirts  and  comparatively 
tight  sleeves.  Coverchefs  or  hoods  also  were  worn,  from  which 
descended  long  veils,  often  of  such  ample  proportions  as  to  re- 
semble mantles.  Patches  at  this  time  oegan  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance; and  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic  absurdity  and 
their  strange  faculty  for  disfigurement,  they  continued  in  fash- 
ion thrpughout  the  century.  Men's  doublets  or  coats,  the  true 
prototypes  of  the  frock-coats  of  the  present  day,  having  full 
sleeves  made  tight  at  the  wrists,  were  rather  longer  and  worn 
buttoned  from  the  waist  (where  they  showed  the  shirt)  upwards 
to  the  falling  white  band ;  plain  white  cuffs,  sometimes  super- 
seded by  others  of  lace,  were  also  worn.  The  trunk-hose  be- 
eame  loose  breeches  of  uniform  width  and  open  at  the  knees, 
where  they  were  fringed  or  had  a  border  of  laoe,  and  were  fas- 
tened with  sasb-like  garters;  the  stockings  were  tight;  the  shoes 
had  large  roses ;  and  the  felt  hat  was  large  and  wide  in  the  brim. 
By  the  men  of  fashion  this  costume,  in  itself  really  worthy  of 
decided  commendation,  was  easily  made  to  assume  a  fantastic 
aspect,  by  the  adoption  of  rich  and  variously  colored  fabrics  and 
the  addition  of  lace,  bunches  of  ribbon,  feathers,  embroidery, 
and  sold  lace,  and  numerous  **  points "  or  laces  to  fasten  the 
breeches  to  the  stockings,  with  boots  long  in  the  foot,  and  hav- 
ing tops  of  enormous  width  that  were  turned  down  and  lined 
with  laoe.  These  gentlemen,  who  delighted  in  having  long  hair, 
also  wore  or  more  frequently  carried  on  their  left  arm  a  short 
oloak ;  and  they  were  provided  with  basket-hilted  rapiers  hav- 
ing blades  of  great  length.  Besides  rejecting  all  bright  colors, 
and  every  kind  of  ornamental  accessory,  a  very  different  class 
ef  their  contemporaries  reduced  this  same  costume  to  its  sim- 
plest possible  conditions,  thus  contrasting  one  extreme  with 
another  most  opposed  to  it.  These  men,  who  to  their  dosely- 
eropped  hair  owed  their  famous  designation  as  **  Roundheads," 
witn  their  sombre  and  plain  garments  wore  their  felt  hata  of 
excessive  height,  with  a  great  breadth  of  brim,  and  perfectly 
plain.  The  buff  coats,  adopted  at  this  period  as  parts  of  the 
military  uniform,  conformed  in  their  general  character  to  the 
doublets  worn  as  ordinary  dress.  While  retaining  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  fashions  of  their  times,  the  dresses  of  the 
female  members  of  the  "  Roundhead  "  section  of  the  Bnglish 
eommmnity  were  made  with  the  plainest  simplicity — a  sim- 
plicity, however,  which  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  wearers 
rarely  failed  to  render  g^raceful  and  becoming.  On  his  restora- 
tion, Charles  II.  brought  with  him  to  England  the  fashions  of 
dress  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  France,  and  they 
suited  well  both  his  own  character  and  that  irresistible  and 
widespread  reaction  from  the  stem  and  yet  manly  gloom  of  the 
Protectorate  that  burst  out  into  a  frensy  of  national  reckless- 
ness. Shortly  after  the  king's  return,  indeed,  and  for  some 
little  time  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  in  the 
fiunilies  of  graver  oitisens  a  quiet  style  of  dress,  not  unlike 
what  had  been  prevalent  for  several  years,  continued  in  use  by 
both  sexes.  Men  wore  plain  doublets  of  moderate  length,  full 
breeches  slightly  ornamented  at  the  knee,  large  bands,  shoes 
tied  over  the  instep  in  bows  of  moderate  sise,  and  loose  cloaks 
having  long  open  sleeves ;  pointed  beards  and  moustaches  con- 
tinned  to  be  worn  also,  and  under  their  felt  hats  the  men  re- 
tained the  coifs  of  past  times,  or  they  covered  their  heads  with 
coifs  or  caps  only.  Plain,  and  in  the  body  closely  fitting,  the 
amnle  skirts  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  open  in  front  to  display  an 
equally  unpretending  under-dress,  occasionally  were  partly 
oovered  by  a  no  less  plain  apron ;  their  bands  or  collars,  fas- 
tened in  front  with  formal  bows,  were  very  large  and  generally 
quite  plain,  and  their  dose  hoods  they  wore  tied  under  the 
onin,  beneath  flowing  veils  or  mantles.  The  very  different 
style  of  costume  which  Charles  himself  had  learned  to  wear  at 
the  eourt  of  Louis  XIL  of  France,  and  which  he  speedily 
taught  his  own  sul^eots  to  assume,  consisted  of  a  comparatively 
long  and  loose  doublet  richly  laced  and  embroidered,  having 
large  and  puffed-out  sleeves  turned  back  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
leaving  the  lower  arm  to  be  covered  by  the  full  sleeves  of  the 
shirt  with  their  lace  ruffles  at  the  wrists.  Under  this  doublet 
waa  a  vest,  pleeveless,  but  otherwise  resembling  it,  which  was 
left  open  at  the  waist ;  in  their  turn,  from  beneath  the  vest,  the 
breecDcs  displayed  their  expanded  width,  with  their  ornamental 
bunches  of  ribbon  above  the  knees  and  lace  ruffles  below  them. 
A  falling  band  of  the  richest  lace  enveloped  the  throat,  and 
was  loosely  tied  with  an  equally  rich  soarr  of  which  the  ends 


hung  down  over  the  vest ;  an  enormous  periwig  superseded  the 
natural  hair,  its  curls  falling  in  abundance  over  the  shouldan 
the  beard  being  close  sharen,  and  only  a  slight  moustache  per* 
mitted  to  remain.  The  hat,  broad- brimm^,  and  having  iti 
brim  on  one  side  slightly  turned  up,  was  adorned  with  a  rieh 
band  and  a  profusion  of  drooping  reathers ;  the  stockings  wsrs 
tight  to  the  leg,  and  the  shoes,  made  very  high  over  the  instepi 
were  tied  with  immense  bows  that  extended  horisontally  oa 
either  side  of  the  foot;  and  a  short  cloak,  no  less  splendid  ia 
both  material  and  enrichment  than  the  other  portions  of  this 
gorgeous  attire,  either  was  suspended  from  the  left  shoulder  or 
carried  on  the  left  arm.  The  sword,  a  rapier  long  and  nwrow 
in  the  blade,  was  suspended  from  a  very  broad  and  elaborst^j 
enriched  bolt  crossing  the  person  over  the  right  shoulder.  It 
will  be  understood  that  in  the 
production  of  this  oostame  the 
richest  and  most  showy  fabriei 
were  employed;  also  that  the 
men  delighted  in  exhibiting  in 
their  dress  every  variety  as  weD 
of  color  and  tint  as  of  materisl, 
white,  black,  scarlet,  and  differ- 
ent shades  of  brown  being  ia 
especial  favor,  with  trimmingi 
of  gold  and  silver  laoe,  buttons 
and  twist,  and  ribbons  of  sB 
breadths  and  every  hue.  The 
accompanying  woodcut,  drawa 
from  an  original  contemporary 
authority  (fig.  47),  gives  a  cor- 
rect general  idea  of  the  oostame 
of  tLe  period  of  Charles  II.  Ii 
the  autumn  of  1666,  as  we  leara 


Fio.  47. — Costume,  temp. 
Charles  II. 


from  the  ever-observant  Pepys, 
the  king  in  council  declared  hti 

I>urpose  to  set  a  more  sober  and 
ess  costly  fashion  for  dren, 
which  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  alter.  Acoordingly,  under 
his  doublet  Charles  appeared  ia 
a  "vest,"  "being  a  long  cas- 
sock," as  Pepys  explains,  "doss 
to  the  body,  of  black  cloth  and 
pinked  with  white  silk  under  it; 
and  a  coat,  or  doublet,  over  it; 
and  the  legs  ruflled  with  whits 
ribbon,  like  a  pigeon's  leg ;"  "  and  upon  the  whole,"  add«  the 
diarist, ''  I  wish  the  king  may  keep  it,  for  it  is  a  very  fine  and 
handsome  garment."  The  king  kept  it  so  far  as  afterwards  it 
pleased  him,  and  no  further.  This  vest,  or  waistcoat,  hu 
undergone  many  changes,  indeed,  but  it  never  has  fallen  ints 
disuse  since  that  15th  day  of  October,  1666.  In  1680  both  vest 
and  doublet  became  considerably  longer,  the  latter  reaching  qnits 
to  the  knees,  and  the  former  being  but  little  shorter.  The  donblei 
was  worn  open,  a  sash  about  the  waist  then  oonfining  the  vest 
The  brims  of  the  hats  at  the  same  time  became  narrower,  and 
bows  of  ribbon  often  were  worn  in  place  of  feathers.  The 
baudrick,  or  diagonal  sword-belt,  worn  over  the  doublet  wu 
very  broad,  and  allowed  the  hilt  of  the  rapier  to  hang  consider- 
ably below  the  left  hip.  About  this  time  also,  when  Jack-boots 
resembling  those  that  had  formed  a  part  of  the  military  appoint- 
ments  of  the  troopers  in  the  civil  war  came  into  fashion,  the 
sleeves  of  doublets  were  lengthened,  and  made  with  veiy  broad 
cuffs  which  doubled  back  from  the  wrists.  In  the  short  reiga 
of  James  II.  (1685-1688),  when  the  moustache  disappeared, 
doublets  and  vests  still  further  increased  in  length,  and  the 
cuffs  of  the  doublet-sleeves  became  extravagantly  large ;  moro 

{prominence  was  given  to  the  laoe  cravats,  whioh  were  won 
oosely  about  the  throat  and  with  their  ends  hanging  dova 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  vest ;  the  breeches  and  stockings  re- 
mained without  any  change  of  form  or  adjustment;  half-bootf 
were  worn,  and  buckles  began  at  times  to  supersede  rotes  and 
bows  upon  shoes ;  and  at  this  time  the  sword  was  occasionally 
carried  thrust  through  the  lower  part  of  the  doublet,  and  almost 
in  a  horisontal  position.  The  costume  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Charles  II.  era,  represented  with  such  grace  and  effectiveiMSi 
in  Lely's  pictures.  Planch^  thus  describiM :  ''  A  studied  negli- 
gence, an  elegant  deshabille,  is  the  prevailing  oharaeter  of  lbs 
costume  in  which  they  are  nearly  aJl  represented;  thdr  glossy 
ringlets  escaping  from  a  bandeau  of  pearls,  unveiled  by  trei 
the  transparent  lawn  of  the  band  or  of  the  partlet ;  and  the  £ur 
round  arm  reclines  upon  the  voluptuous  satin  petticoat,  while  the 
gown  of  the  same  rich  materials  piles  up  its  voluminous  trail 
in  the  background."  During  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  Puritan  formality  or  then  recent  times  lin- 
gered in  female  dress,  as  it  did  also  in  the  attire  of  the  msls 
I>ortion  of  the  commonalty.  Tightly  laeed  bodices  at  no  tiois 
ost  favor  with  females  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  Hoods  wen 
worn,  but  generally  only  for  proteetion  tnm  the  weather,  the 
prevaiUng  usage  being  for  females  to  wear  thdr  own  hair  is 
natural  ringlets  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  ami  with  imaO 
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oorla  orer  their  forehemdi ;  false  hair,  indeed,  was  lometinies, 
bat  only  Bometimes,  worn,  and  worn  in  an  extravagant  fashion. 
The  onstom  of  painting  andplaoingpatohes  on  the  face  became 
more  eommon  as  the  second  half  of  the  oentnry  advanced ;  and 
the  immodest  practice  of  exposing  the  bosom  then  attained  to 
the  extreme  or  indelicacy.    As  might  have  been  expected  at 
that  era,  the  seldom  dormant  aim  of  the  one  sex  to  imitate  the 
eostame  of  the  other  was  in  full  activity ;  thus,  Pepys  says, — 
**  Walking  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall  (June  1,  1664),  I  find  the 
ladies  of  nonor  dressed  in  their  riding  garbs,  with  coats  and 
doablets  with  deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like  mine,  and 
their  doublets  buttoned  up  the  breast,  with  periwigs  and  with 
hats ;  so  that  only  for  a  long  pettieoat  dragging  nnder  their  men's 
eoats,  nobody  would  take  them  for  women  in  any  point  what- 
•rer ;  which  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not  please  me." 
Somewhat  later,  a  similar  "odd  sight  "'excited  a  corresponding 
fbeling,  the  disapproval  being  blended  with  perplexed  surprise, 
in  the  mind  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  {Spectator,  June  2, 1711). 
Whether  worn  by  men  or  women,  the  ordinary  dresses  of  the  com- 
monalty in  their  general  character  resembled  those  of  the  noble 
and  wealthy,  but  were  much  simpler  in  both  style  and  materials. 
Accompanied  by  no  other  dteided  or  marked  innovation  than 
the  introauction  of  tight  knee-breeches,  which  during  the  fol- 
lowing century  were  worn  by  all  classes,  and  still  form  no  un- 
important part  of  English  costume,  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
witnessed  such  modifications  in  the  costume  of  the  two  preced- 
ing centuries  as  tended  to  make  it  more  formal  and  appropriate, 
while  at  the  same  time  leading  the  way  to  the  tasteless  frivoli- 
iies  and  excesses  of  the  next  succeeding  century.     The  doublets 
or  coats  of  the  gentlemen,  their  favorite  eolor  some  tint  of  claret 
when  not  scarlet  or  black,  were  longer,  made  to  fit  stiffly  to  the 
body  and  laced  and  embroidered  dong  the  edges  and  seams 
And  around  the  pocket-holes  or  the  large  flaps  of  the  pockets  in 
their  skirts ;  and  their  comparatively  tight  sleeves  bad  enor- 
mous cufis  that  were  laced  and  adorned  with  buttons;  large 
•honlder-knots  of  ribbon  were  also  worn.    The  vests,  retaining 
their  length,  were  left  unbuttoned  below  the  waist.    Sashes  op- 
easionally  were  worn,  and  sometimes  over  the  doublet.     The 
breeches  were  made  to  fit  tolerably  closely  to  the  limbs,  and 
were  quite  tight  at  the  knees,  where  the  tightly-fitting  stock- 
ings, if  not  gartered,  were  drawn  over  them  in  a  roll.     The 
•hoes,  very  high  in  the  heel  and  fastened  with  buckles,  had 
flaps  which  covered  the  instep  and  rose  in  front  of  the  legs  for 
8  or  4  inches.    The  full  shirt-sleeves  with  their  lace  ruffles  were 
•bown  at  the  wrists;  the  loose  neckcloth,  had  long  pendent 
ends  terminating  in  lace,  if  it  was  not  entirely  made  of  that 
material.    The  periwig,  if  possible  more  voluminous  than  ever, 
was  abundantly  powdered.     The  hat,  sometimes  triangular  in 
form  and  with  a  narrow  tumed-up  brim,  was  low  in  the  crown, 
«dged  with  gold-lace,  and  covered  with  feathers;  or,  being  wide- 
brimme<l,  its  brim  was  slightly  turned  up  at  the  sides,  when  it 
was  adorned  only  with  a  laced  band  and  a  small  tuft  of  ribbons 
or  feathers.     The  cloak,  when  in  use,  was  rather  longer  than 
tbe  doublet.     In  winter,  the  men  kept  their  hands  warm  in  small 
BBttflfs  that  were  suspended  from  riboons  about  their  necks ;  and 
for  summer  wear  they  had  gloves  edged  with  lace.     When  not 
Attached  to  a  broad  and  elaborately  enriched  belt  crossing  tbe 
ii|^ht  shoulder  over  the  doublet,  the  rapier  was  carried  thrust 
cbroagh  the  left  pocket-hole 
of  the  doublet  itself,  the  wea- 
pon being  made  to  form  an 
mente  angle  at  the  back  of 
tbe  wearer.    A  costume  such 
MM    this,    as    a    matter    of 
oonrse,  would  be  subjected 
to  Tarious  modifications,  and 
would    constantly  be    sim- 
plified in  many  particulars 
writhout  any  essential  depar- 
ture from  the  actual  type. 
Tbe    accompanying    figure 
(fi|^.  48),  drawn  from  a  con- 
temporary French  engrav- 
ing which  represents  an  as- 
semblage of  the  most  illustri- 
e»a8  personages  in  France  in 
tbe  year  1696,  when  com- 
pared with    the   numerous 
«fligies  and  other  portraits 
of  the  same  era  in  this  coun- 
tjrj,  shows  the  typical  dress 
to  have  been  identical  in  its 
Aueentials  and   characteris- 
tic  on  both  sides    of    the 
Channel  at  the  dose  of  the 
ITth  century.   Further  com- 
IpArison,  extending  its  range 
•▼er  the  greater  number  of 
tlM    eountrief    of    Europe, 
'vrould  serve  to  demonstrate  the  comprehensive  prevalence  of 
tlsis  same  typioal  dress,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assign  its  va- 


FiG.  48. — French  costume,  1696. 


rious  subordinate  local  modifloatlons  to  the  varying  Influences 
of  climate  and  of  national  character.  In  the  female  dress 
of  this  period,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  portraits  of  ladies  of 
rank  and  fashion,  stiffness  and  a  formality  of  aspect  were 
strangely  blended  with  eccentricity  and  frivolous  display.  Bod- 
ices, very  long  in  the  waist  and  rather  obtusely  pointed  both 
behind  and  Wore,  were  very  tightly  laced  over  rigid  corsets ; 
rich  petticoats  or  under-dresses,  partly  covered  with  equally 
rich  small  aprons,  were  displayed  from  nnier  full  and  flowing 
dresses  that  were  gathered  up  in  masses  at  the  back  of  the 
wearer,  or  were  drawn  back  and  made  to  trail  along  on  the 
ground  behind  her.  At  first  very  short  and  wide  and  edged 
with  lace,  from  within  which  the  delicate  sleeves  of  tbe  under- 
garment issued  forth,  the  sleeves  of  the  gowns  after  a  while  be- 
came tight  and  were  prolonged  to  the  wrists,  where  they  ter- 
minated in  deep  and  wide  upturned  cuffs  whence  drooped  a 
profusion  of  lace  lappets  or  ruffles.  Furbelows  were  introduced 
and  worn  in  profusion  upon  dresses  of  every  kind,  inoluding 
scarves  and  cloaks ;  and  the  fashion  for  adopting  doublets  and 
vests,  with  neckcloths,  resembling  those  worn  by  men  was  prev- 
alent in  riding  and  walking  costume.  Heavy  head-dresses 
also  succeeded  to  the  fiowing  ringlets  and  to  the  natural  grace- 
fulness of  the  coiffure  of  Uie  era  of  Charles  II.  The  hair, 
combed  up  and  with  an  inclination  backwards  from  the  fore- 
head, was  surmounted  by  strata  of  ribbon  and  lace,  sometimes 
intermingled  with  feathers,  and  a  kerchief  or  scarf  of  some  very 
light  material  thrown  over  all  was  permitted  to  habg  down  to 
the  waist  over  and  below  it.  Structures  so  produced  assumed 
various  forms,  some  of  them  being  made  to  project  while  others 
either  rose  vertically  or  expanded  in  a  horisontal  direction, 
height,  however,  being  the  special  aim ;  but  in  every  case  the 
result  was  the  reverse  of  graceful  or  becoming.  Hats,  low  in 
the  crown  and  with  wide  brims,  were  worn  over  hoods  when 
cold  or  when  protection  from  wet  required  their  adoption. 

Modern  Costume. 
Century  XVITL — The  17th  ccDtury  having  been  treated 
as  a  period  of  transition  in  the  matter  of  costume  between 
the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  times,  the  era  of  modem 
costume  may  be  defined  to  commence  with  the  18th  cen- 
tury— that  is,  fourteen  years  before  the  accession  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  Until  in  the  course  of  this  century  it  fell  into 
general  disuse  for  regular  military  service,  defensive  armor 
must  be  considered  to  have  maintained  a  claim  to  have 
been  regarded,  under  certain  conditions  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  identified  with  the  dress  of  an  important  and 
influential  section  of  the  community;  that  claim,  how- 
ever, which  lingered  so  long  and  with  such  tenacity,  al- 
together ceased  to  ^ist  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  era  of  modem  costume.  For  a  considerable  time, 
indeed  almost  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  costume  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  modified  rather  than  subjected 
to  decided  innovation.  Men's  dress  remained  the  same  in 
its  general  character,  but  became  improved  from  being 
simplified  and  from  having  its  decoration  toned  do?m. 
Planch^  says : — '*  Square-cut  coats  and  long-flapped  waist- 
coats with  pockets  in  them,  the  latter  meeting  the  stock- 
ings, still  drawn  up  over  the  knee  so  high  as  entirely  to 
conceal  the  breeches  (then  made  to  fit  with  comparative 
tightness  to  the  limbs),  but  gartered  below  it;  large  hang*- 
ing  cuflTs  and  lace  ruffles ;  the  skirts  of  the  coat  stiflTen^ 
out  with  wire  or  buckram,  from  between  which  peeped  the 
hilt  of  the  sword,  deprived  of  the  broad  and  splendid  belt 
in  which  it  swung  in  preceding  reigns;  blue  or  scarlet  silk 
stockings  with  gold  or  silver  clocks ;  lace  neckcloths ;  square- 
toed,  short-quartered  shoes,  with  high  red  heels  nnd  small 
buckles;  very  long  and  formally-curled  perukes,  black  rid- 
ing-wigs, bag^-wigs,  and  nightcap-wigs ;  small  three-comered 
hats  laced  with  gold  or  silver  galloon,  and  sometimes  trim- 
med with  feathers, — composed  the  habit  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.'' 
To  this  habit  the  dress  if  the  commonalty,  accordina^  to 
custom,  conformed  in  all  diaracteristic  essentials.  Idean- 
while,  when  they  did  not  wear  such  head-dresses  as  were 
very  low,  the  ladies  continued  to  elevate  their  strange  and 
uncouth  head-gear.  About  1710,  as  if  resolved  that  their 
figures  should  rival  their  heads  in  extravagance,  they  in- 
troduced the  hooped  i>etticoat,  at  first  wom  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  to  the  person  of  the  wearer  below  her  very 
tightly  laced  waist  a  contour  resembling  the  letter  V  in- 
verted— /^.  The  hooped  dresses,  thus  introduced,  about 
1740  attained  to  an  enormous  expansion ;  and,  being  worn 
at  their  full  circumference  immediately  below  the  waisti 
they  in  many  ways  emulated  the  most  outrageous  of  tht 
farthingales  of  the  Elisabethan  age.    Some  few  yean  aJiO 
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h»fo««  (he  BSiddUof  this  oeaturj  ih#  ''aaque"  OMd«  iu 
appeanyaee :  it  was  a  looee  gown,  open  in  fronts  vhicJb  wm 
woni  hanging  frfun  the  ahouldeia  quite  free  of  the  pereoo 
of  the  wearer,  and  was  /tethered  up  over  the  hoop  when  not 
peripitted  te  trail  a)ong  oo  the  ^rrour^ ;  in  thieunsigktl^  gar- 
meQt  any  ap^)r€ach  to  ''fit*'  was  necessarily  out  of  the  qiiee- 
tioiu  At,  the  ssuxxQ  period^  th^  u>en  began  to  !ay  aside  more 
of  thw  lapQ  »ad  of  thei  other  oxiaajaxeotal  acoesaorles  oT 
tW^  giva).«uUi ;  theur  qq»Xs  heofun«  longer,  aod  their  walsjtr 
coatsi  9o«;^what  tihottt^ ;  Ui^  QiaSk  of  ihoir  coXlarles^  ooato 
inereased  in  aisae  MtM  lltey  reedhed  their  eilhowf ;  Iheir 
8tookiii|^  when  atill  dfaw»  ever  their  breechea  above  the 
kaee^  were  so  adjueled  an  to  permit  their  breechce  to  be 
seep,  but  the  breeches  began  to  be  made  to  iaeten  over  the 
stochingSi  with  buttons  and  buddies  be?ow  the  knee;  tfaetr 
wig9  oea^ed  to  curl  over  their  shoulders,  and  pigtails  cajue 
into  f)9«hion.  The  costume  of  this  era  has  been  imoiortalized 
hj  Kogiurth^  Diuriug  the  forty  years  of  this  century  that 
Geoorge  llh  was  king,  xU^  fashions,  of  dress  passed  through 
a  reHMirkable  Yariety  of  changes^  each  chaji^  ooatrihytJMS 
its  ewn  fliU  share  to>  the  aegrega(»  eC  ezUravagaaoe  ana 
absHTili'ty  that  wa»  SMrpassea  at  no  earlier  period.  Aboot 
1760-  a  pasaioa  f<>r  attomhi^  the  dress  oS  both  sexes  hftgam 
to  reviye ;  aiu)  it  soon  exercised  its  rafluence,;  reck  teas  ofan 
true  toste,^  whh  unsparing  energy — the  head-dtesses  of  the 
ladle«»  which  about  I73Q  attained  to  the  culnjinating  degree 
of  eftU»v^«At  uQsighUioess^  h^g  its  specially-Oivored 
^d  if^  o^vaiipm^  Fig.  i^  fiiiihluUy  reproduced  kom 
a  ceatoJiiporatY  eogmving^  shows  undec  Q«e  of  its  ImA 
exttavagfuai aoa  tastelesaforasa  fashMuahie  head-dress  of 
the  perKMi'  in,  qiMBlioA.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  tlie  coa^ 
Btruclion  of  every  variety  of  head-gear  such  as  this,  whicli 
in  every  instance  necessarily  obliterated  all  traces  of  the 
true  Ibrm  o#  the  heed  and  (leetnwed  all  preportien  in.  the 
eattte  figure,  fklse  hair  was  used  id  ahundaace  with  a  pr^ 
fusion  of  objects  of  a  so-caI)l>ed  decorative- order.  Uftlil  about 
1795  thi.  type  of  men\  dress  remained  established  without 
any  essential  chan^:  the 
coat  was  mad^  to  fal'l  back 
more  than  had  been  the 
usagQ  a  few  years  earlier, 
the  object  being  to  display 
more  eflfectively  the  long^ 
flapped  wajstcoaj:  with  tlie 
pockets,  in  its  laced  Aaps; 
the  stockings  always  were 
gathered  ap  below  tlie  kjiee 
under  the  breeches,  which 
were  f5*3tened  by  buckles; 
the  heels  of  shoes  were 
lowered,  and  the  buckles 
worn  in  them  were  compar- 
atively small ;  cocked-hats 
Were  worn,  with  laced  ruf- 
fles and  cravats,  and  bag-, 
wigs,  whicli  generally  were 
powdered;  and  a  broad 
black  ribbon,  called  a  *^ sol- 
itaire,'*'was  i^hiced  about  the 
tlLToataiid  liistened  beliind.. 
This  costume  about  1785  gave  way  to  the  dress  that  in 
France  was  developed  with,  the  advance  of  the  Revohitibn. 
Men's  coats  became  very  long,  and  sloped  off  from  the  waist, 
where  they  wore  buttoned,  both  upwards  and  downwards ; 
their  sleeves  were  moderately  tighl  with  small  close-fitting 
cufTs,  and  their  collars  either  were  high  and  doubled  back 
sfciffl^V  or  made  to  spread  upon  the  shoulders ;,  the  flaps  of 
their  pockets  were  placed  at  the  back  and  close  togetl^er ; 
and  all  pufliug  and  lace  and  embroidery  were  laid  aside. 
The  flaps  of  waistcoats,  if  retained  at  all,  were  short,  and 
the  garment  itself  was  made  open  at  the  throat,  the  frill  of 
the  shirt  appearing  ixom  under  it.  The  breeches,  fitting 
very  li^jhUy,  eitlier  were  cut  short  at  the  kn«e,  or  carried 
a  few  inches  below  it  and  there  buttoned  and  tied  with 
strings,  knee-buckles  except  for  court-dresses  having  gone 
out  of  fashion ;  the  tight  breeches  also  at  this  same  time 
frequently  were  prolonged  as  pantaloons  to  the  middle: of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  where  they  were  met  by  half  top-boots. 
A  rather  large  cravat  was  tied  loosely  in  bows  about  the 
throat;  the  hair,  worn  long  generally,  was  powdered  and 
t]^d  iaa«qneue;,and  the  hats,  round  in  fucuvwere  either  of 
qAodecatA  h^ig^itln  the  cjcown„or  tali  and  conical,  and  their 
nearly  flat  round  brim  was  either  narrow  or  mod\erately 


Fig.  49'.— Head-dress,  c.  17«0. 


broad..  The  ladies  delighted  in  tight  bodices,  furbeloved 
dresses,  goirgeous  petticoats^  worn  over  hoops  varying  la 
UM^  and  Mquea,  which  iix  re&Uty  were  the  mantlfs  of  early 
tia»es  revived,  without  a  revival  of  their  giaoe  and  eb- 
Aboot  1770,  the  sleeves  of  the  ladies'  * 


gance. 

tight  on  the  upper  arm,  where  they  stiddenly  beeane  vcrv 
large,  and,^  drooping  at  the  elhow,  they  termhiated  in  rtek 
fringes;  of  lace  ruffles;  a  few  years  later  the  rieeves  ejs- 
pauded  frohA  the  shoulder,  till  thev  became  a  succwoa 
of  coQstaatly  enUrging  ruffles  ana  lappets;  and  agais. 
heft>r«  1780,.  th^  hecaioe  tight  throughout,  with  siam 
cuis  and  imx  isce  9k  the  eUKvws^  when  they  were  worn  with 
loop  gk>ves.    laflueoced,  doubtless,  hy  the  gres4  portrais- 


painters  qf  that  time,  about  178&  the  fomaW 
gradtiftlhf  subsided,  and  their  worst  ftalwes  Ibr  the  Boit 
part  disapjoeared.  Hats  having  an  rmmeose  ezpaase  ef 
brim  grew  into  favor,  and  the  natural  hair  was  pennrttei 
to  fair  over  the  shoulders  in  rin|[Iet8.  Snialt  hoops  were 
worn  in  1788,  with  a  dxesa  open  tn  front  and  tvailiog  ob 
the  groiiuid  behvod^  their  siee^es  tiglu.  and  friUed  at  the 
elhows.  TUs,  dbreas  oftSA  wee  w«irn  with  a  tight  and  vtiy 
i«w  bodace^  a  white  kerchief  heiag  gatbeied  elosely  ahont 
the  throat,  and  while  entirely  envekiptng  the  bust,  bcng 
pttflfed  owl  from  beneath  the  Mn  8»  as  to>  resoMhte  the 
hreasi  of  a  pieeon.  Bound  straw  hats,  wkh  dreeprng  e(%e- 
ttilhp,  bowa  of  ribboUi^  feathers^  and  high  crowns,  com  pieced 
this  cosUune.  Then  hi  about  Ave  yeaia  came  Che  era  of 
short  waisis,  that  niiglit  he  dktingaiahed  as  the  waistlcs 
era«  whea  UdM  dresses,.  «/»-  krager  distended  Iw  ho«p% 
fell  ia  sUraight  leese  leids  t*  their  ihoL  About  1795  o^ 
dressea  were  dMcasded;  the  saqniss  ceased  to  he;  waiHi 
became  hmger,  and  whea  the  paeseni  ccatory  damei 
they  regained  their  natural'  poskiew  and  fona.  Al  tUi 
time  bonnets  were  wont  that  ineased  the  wearer^  head, 
or  were  fiat  and  projectinff.  They  al^o  were  adorned  witi 
a  taste  that  was  comparatively  simple  and  becoming;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hair^  free  from  |pQwder,  was  dressed 
in  curls  ahomt  the  fiftce  and  neck.  Wlule  thus,  ia  ordumy 
life  costume  ait  tke  elose  o£  the  18th  centiuY  became  9^- 
nrozioaaliely  what  might  be  deswodv  ooort-dress  atiU  ex- 
hibited, the  extoravaganeea  thaS  under  other  eonditi0n»  had 
happify  heeeme  obsolete,  the  hoop  with  all  rtsieaU^^oOaB- 
sive  mass  of'  so-called  cKecoratire'  allies  retaiimp  ife 
ground  in  deflance  of  all  opposition,  nntil*  the  c^ief  oflitndci 
and  its  worst  associates  were  banished  by  royal  cDmmaad 
wh/en  GeorgjB.  IV.  had  become  king. 

BA.BONIAX. 

The  pseea  ef  the  Unitsd  Kia^dom^  on  ocessioaa  ef  stale 
and  ceremony,  ovev  their  liabstuaL  dbeas  wear  robes  of 
scarlet'  cloth,  made  long  and  of  ample  dimensions,  which 
are  adjusted  on  the  rtgli<t  shoulder  and  are  guarded  with 
bands  or  rows  of  ermine,  tlie  robes  of  the  dlfl^rent  ordsie 
and  ranks  of  the  peerage  being  distin^isbed  as  fblbws : — 
Barons,  who  now  fbmn.  the  lowest  oraer  of  British  pee^^ 
on  their  scarlet  robes  have  two  banda  of  ermine ;  visoounlSi 
whose  order  intervenes  between  the  barons  and  the  eads, 
have  two  and  a  half  bands  of  ermina;  the  robes  of  eaxfe 
have  three  banda;,  tliose  of  marqaisas  have  thiree  sad  a 
half  row&;  and  upon  the  robes  of  dukes^  whose  oodtr  k 
the  highest,  the  ermine  is  in-  four  rows. 

For  notices  of  the  costume  and  insignia  of  membeiB  of 
orders  of  knighthood^  see  IEbbaldrt-. 

JmnciAh.  MSJ>  FoteNsic; 
So  long  aa  the  highest  efllces  in.  the  lax  were  held;  ia 
accordance  with  mediatval'  usage,  by  digaiflfid  ecdesiasiic^ 
those  eminent  persomiges  were '  repsesentad  in  theif  men- 
umentol  effigies,  not  as  wearing-  judicial  or  other  l^gsi 
dre^.  and  robes^  hut  as  habited  in  tlie  official  vestmenli 
of  their  rank  aa  cluuxthmen ;  and  that  this  practice  con- 
tiatied  in  force  dowa  to  the  time  of  the  Refonnation  k 
shown  in  the  brass  in  Ely  CathedVal  to  Thomas  Good> 
rich,  bishop  of  that  see,  who  also  was  lord  high  chancel- 
lor of  England^  Monumental  effigies  of  jiidjg^  howevei^ 
and  of  omar  pemonagea  of  note  in  the  law^^  occasionally 
occur  from  the  middle  of  the  L^tli  century  dowawaid^ 
which  give  information  as;  to  the  fonn  and  a^ju 
of  legal  robes  that  doubtless  is  authentia;  and 
val\iable;  but  titese  antiiorities  do<  not  eifibend  to  sif 
indications  of  color.  The  actual  dh'ess  of  these  lei^)'  pei^ 
sonages  evidently  difered  but  little,  tf  it  dijflered'  at  A 
from  the  ordinary  costume  of  their  dky ;  but  over  thdr 
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drM  they  wore  a  tippel,  and  a  robe  which  with  rave 
tiocptioos  was  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  their 
hack  were  corered  with  a  okMe^fitttnar  coif,  in  addition  to 
which  ia  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  thej  carried  the  hood 
widi  the  long  pendent  scarf,  so  charaoteristic  of  those  tlmeSy 
OKI  over  one  of  their  shoulders.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  loDff  and  looee  gown  with  wide  sleeves  in  general  me 
Ksttmeu  at  a  comparativelj  earlj  period  the  aspect  of  an 
oficial  robe  by  being  made  of  the  same  material  and  color 
as  the  unquestionably  official  mantle.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  oentury,  and  in  the  centnir  Ibllowing,  the  gowns 
worn  by  the  judges  when  on  the  bench,  and  on  all  occasions 
of  state  and  ceremony,  certainly  constituted  parts  of  their 
•Acitl  attire.  Scarlet  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent 
eolor  of  judicial  robes,  with  linings  and  trimminifin'  of  min* 
iver— the  white  skin  of  the  ermine — until  the  17th  centqry, 
whra  on  fertain  occasions  the  judges  wore  robes  of  black 
•r  violet ;  but  robes  and  gowns  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  dis- 
tinguiihed  as  **  mustard-colored,'*  were  also  worn ;  and  there 
ii  a  record  of  an  issue  of  ''  liveries''  of  both  cloth  and  slfk 
with  fur  from  the  great  wardrobe,  in  the  time  of  £dward 
III.,  to  the  justices,  the  color  of  each  fabric  being  green. 
Again,  in  similar  allowances  under  Richard  II.  ana  Henry 

VI  ' 


Gascoi^e  (died  in  1419)  is  represented  having  suspended 


from  his  girdle  an  anlace  or  short  sword,  with  a  gypcidre ; 
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and  the  saoM  appendages  also  appear  in  several  brasses  to 
'udgea.  In  four  illaminations,  which  have  been  rejpro- 
luced  in  fac-simile  and  published  in  the  Arthaohgia 
(zxxiz.  856),  in  which  are  represented  sittings  of  the 
king's  four  superior  courts  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. — 
Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer 
— the  nms  and  costume  of  the  lord  chancellor,  judiges, 
seijeanta,  barristeniy  and  officers  of  the  courts  are  shown 
with  minute  attention  to  both  color  and  details.  The  chan- 
cellor and  one  iudge  who  sits  beside  him,  and  all  the  judges 
of  the  three  other  courts,  arc  alike  in  being  attired  in  ample 
robes  of  acarlet,  lined  and  trimmed  with  wiilte  fur;  but  tlie 
chaaoellor  alone  wears  a  scarlet  robe  which  is  not  fastened 
on  the  shoulder  and  has  openings  pieroed  on  each  side  to 
admit  his  arms  passinff  through,  so  showing  the  sleeves  of 
his  under  garment  to  be  wiiite ;  he  is  further  distinguished 
by  having  about  his  shoulders  and  over  his  robe  a  tippet 
of  scarlet,  lined  and  bordered  with  white  fur;  the  wiiite 
lining  of  his  hood,  also,  stands  up  about  hb  neck  like  a 
coUar,  and  on  his  head  he  has  a  close-fitting,  dark -brown 
cap.  Under  his  scarlet  robe,  the  judge  sitting  on  the  right 
of  the  clianoellor,  who  holds  in  his  hands  a  sealed  docu- 
ment, is  habited  in  a  gown  of  the  same  color ;  bare-headed 
and  tonsured,  he  also  has  the  white  lining  of  his  hood 
adjusted  about  his  neck  after  tlie  manner  oi  a  collar.  To 
the  right  and  left,  two  on  each  side,  their  seats  on  the  same 
level  with  the  two  central  scarlet-robed  figures,  four  other 
personages,  who  mav  have  been  masters  In  Chancery,  are 
seated,  hablied  in  flowing  ^*  mustard-oolor"  robes  not  ad' 
justed  on  the  shoulder,  and  having  falling  over  their  shoul- 
ders laree  hoods  of  the  same  color  lined  with  white;  they 
all  are  bare-headed,  and  three  of  their  number  certainly 
are  tonsured.  Five  judges  sit  in  the  court  of  King's  Benclif 
robed  aDke  in  scarlet  ffowns,  with  tippets,  and  mantles  worn 
over  their  tippets,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder.  AU 
these  robes  are  lined  and  bordered  with  white,  and  the 
mantles  have  scarlet  hoods  worn  as  collars  closely  en- 
circling the  throat.  These  five  judges  wear  white  coifs,  as 
do  the  seven  judges,  all  of  them  robed  exactly  like  their 
Inrethren  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  preside  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  Over  the  Court  of  Exchequer  a  baron 
presides,  who  is  robed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judges 
of  the  two  courts  lust  named ;  but  he  difibrs  from  them  in 
weario^  (doubtless  over  his  coif^  which  is  not  shown)  a 
laiye  scarlei  hood-like  cap,  of  tlia  foshioo  prevalent  at  his 
day.  He  aits  with  two  other  judges  on  each. side  of  hiw« 
who  wear  '^muBtArd-eolor"  robes  of  the  eame  «haraoi£r( 
two  of  them  also  wear  tiie  large  caps;  while  the  two  othen, 
veering  ceiis,  hold  similar  caps  in  iiieir  hands ;  ait  these 
saps  ate  **  mustard-color.^' 

At  the  table  iu  each  court  stand  serjeapts,  counse),  no- 
taries, clerks,  and  oftcers  cS  various  ranl^,  alt  of  tiieoi  in 
their  proper  official  oosUijooe^  Ail  of  ih«M)  bare-head<ed, 
•one  of  tAcee  persons  wear  iulUsleeFed  goerns  readying  to 
tiaeir  feet,  of  blue,  green,  or  mustard  color ;  and  their  gowns, 


Vie, 


&•. — ScrJeant-at-law  (time 
of  Henry  VI.). 


which  have  small  black  ooUars,  are  adinsted  at  die  waist 
with  narrow  black  girdles.  Others,  wearing  similar  girdles, 
are  habited  in  gowns  of  the  same  ftishion  that  are  party 
colored,  the  division  and  junction  of  the  two  colors  being 
vertical  or  per  pale,  and  the  colors  being  blue  and  green, 
blue  or  green  and  mustard-color,  green  and  murrey,  and 
two  tints  of  green.  These  gowns  also  are  "rayed,"  or 
striped,  either  diagonally  or  vertically,  with  yellow,  white, 
or  blue.  The  notaries  carry  at  their  girdles  their  inkhoru 
and  penner.  The  Serjeants  alone,  who  appear  in  each  o|ie 
of  the  four  pictures,  are  habited  in  long  and  flowing  gowns, 
■worn  without  any  belt,  all  of  them  party-colored  blue  and 
green  and  rayed,  with  tippets  and  hoods  of  the  same 
colors ;  these  learned  gentlemen,  also,  have  on  their  heads 

colfe  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  judges  (fig.  60). 
Tho  use  of  party-colored 
garments,  unaoubtedly  of 
heraldic  origin,  by  persons 
of  various  classes  and  ranks, 
has  already  been  noticed. 
In  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
press record  of  the  source 
whence  certain  oncers  of 
the  law  derived  their  party- 
Qolored  gowns,  it  has  been 
considered  probable  that 
these  were  livery  gowns 
presented  to  seijeants  anu 
barristers  by  their  clients 
of  his[h  rank,  with  theji 
retaining  fees.  However 
this  may  be,  it  appears 
certain  that  th^ir  part^r 
colored  robes  were  worn 
by  Serjeants  long  before 
the  loth  century ;  and, 
when  giving  his  view  as  to 
their  signinpance,  In  the 
followinj^  passage  from  % 
charge  delivered  to  certain  Serjeants  then  newly  createtL 
in  the  thirty-sL^th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  lord  chief 
justiee  suggested  these  party-colored  robes  having  been 
worn  by  the  judges: — "By  the  party-colored  garments," 
said  that  learned  personage,  "  being  >oth  of  deep  colony 
and  such  as  the  judges  themselves  in  ancient  times  used  (for 
so  we  receive  it  by  tradition),  is  signified  soundness  and 
depth  of  judgment,  an  ability  to  diHcerne  of  pauses,  what 
color  soever  be  cost  over  them,  and  under  or  with  what  vail 
or  shadow  soever  they  be  disguised."  In  the  15th  centurv 
Sir  John  Fortescue  said  of  a  judge. — "  Being  a  serjeunt-at- 
law,  he  is  clothed  fn  a  long  priest-like  robe,  with  a  furreij 
cape  about  his  Bhoulder&  and  thereupon  a  hood  with  two 
labels  (sut^i  as  doctors  of  the  law  wear  in  certain  universi- 
ties with  their  coif) ;  but,  being  made  a  justice,  instead  of 
his  hood  he  must  wear  a  cloak  closed  upon  his  right  shoul- 
der, all  the  other  ornaments  of  a  serjeant  still  remaining, 
saving  that  his  vesture  shall  not  he  party-colored  as  a  set- 
jeant's  may,  and  his  cape  furred  with  miniver,  whereas  the 
Serjeant's  cane  is  ever  furred  with  white  lambskin."  What- 
ever at  various  periods  may  Have  been  the  usage  with 
judges,  the  weoring  of  party-colored  robes  by  serjeants  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hnally  discontinued  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  In  our  own  times,  except  on 
some  special  occasions  when  their  robes  are  either  purple  or 
scarlet,  seneonts  wear  a  black  silk  gown,  like  that  of  queen's 
counsel.  The  robes  of  the  junior  members  of  the  bar,  made 
of  black  stufi*  instead  of  silk,  are  further  distinguished 
by  certain  peculiarities  of  forw.  Reminiscences  of  tlif 
coife  of  earlier  days,  and  of  the  caps  with  the  pendant^ 
still  linger  in  the  wijp?  worn  by  the  entire  learned  brother*- 
hood  ofthe  law,  and  in  certain  peculiar  appeedoges  attached 
to  their  robes.  The  large  bands  al§o,  worn  at  t^^e  present 
day,  may  be  considered  to  have  bod  their  pi  ototvpes  in  the 
labels  already  mentioned,  wliich  appear^depenaent  on  hi# 
breast  from  his  hood,  in  the  brass  tP  Thomap  Bolf,  bar- 
rister, 1440,  oi  Gosfitjid,  ^e^  Tim  and  cli^ra^terisUc 
e;saiiaplfi8  of  JMditfial  eostun»e  are  preserved  in  various 
monun^entai  #fSK>^f  9<)°^  sf^lptured  ivnd  others  engraved, 
wiiii^  include  in  tbejr  number  the  meniorlols  of  Judge 
Thjp/nas  Owien,  1598,  and  Lord  Chjjpf  Justice  3ir  Tbomw 
Richandsoft.  1634,  botb  in  Westminster  Abbey;  the  e%y 
of  Judge  Kichaid  Harper,  temp.  Marv,  at  Swarthston«^ 
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Derbyshire ;  and  the  brasses,  ranging  in  date  from  1400  to 
1563,  at  Deerhurstf  Watford,  Gnnb^,  Grayeney,  Latton, 
Dagenham,  Cowthorpe,  Norbiirj,  Milton,  and  Narburgli. 
It  may  here  be  added  that,  in  various  representations  of 
notaries  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  they  appear  in  the 
ordinary  civilian  aitire  of  their  neriod  with  a  pen-case  and 
inkhorn  suspended  from  the  girale  of  their  tunic ;  there  is 
a  good  example  in  a  brass  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary's 
Tower,  Ipswich;  while  several  of  these  personages  are 
introduced  into  the  illuminations  representing  the  courts 
«f  law  described  above. 

Naval  and  Military. 
Any  attempt  to  notice  in  detail  the  naval  and  military 
uniforms  in  use  at  successive  periods  even  in  England 
would  far  exceed  our  present  limits.  At  the  same  time. 
it  appears  desirable  here  to  observe  that  the  very  decided 
distinction  between  ''uniform/'  and  especially  military 
uniform,  and  contemporary  civil  costume  now  obtaining  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  Throughout  the  armor  era 
such  distinction  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed,  nor 
were  the  services  afloat  and  on  land  distinguished  by 
special  and  recognised  peculiarities  of  dress.  In  the  navy, 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  uniform  have  become  the 
cocked  hat,  epaulets  of  bullion,  the  cro?m-and -anchor 
button,  and  a  by  no  means  lavish  application  of  gold  lace — 
the  cloth,  a  dark  blue  with  facings  and  lining  of  white, 
except  during  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  when  the  white 
was  superseded  by  scarlet.  Gradations  of  naval  rank  are 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  crown,  a  star  or  stars,  and 
an  anchor  on  the  shoulder-strap  of  the  epaulets,  and  by  the 
size  and  comparative  richness  of  the  bullion ;  also  by  the 
number  and  the  breadth  of  distinct  strips  of  gold  lace  that 
encircle  the  cufis  of  coats  and  jackets ;  all  executive  officers 
being  further  distinguisheil  by  a  coil  of  the  gold  lace 
attached  to  the  uppermost  of  the  cuff-circles.  From  the 
time  that  the  stout  *'  buff-coat"  of  the  era  of  the  Common- 
wealth succeeded  to  what  still  lingered  of  the  plate  panoply 
and  tlie  mail  of  earlier  times,  the  uniform  of  the  British 
army,  for  a  while  in  many  essential  features  conforming  to 
the  prevailing  cliaracterisiics  of  the  general  costume  of  the 
day,  has  undergone  a  succession  of  changes  for  the  most 
part  more  remarkable  for  variety  and  often  for  caprice, 
than  expressive  eiliier  of  true  taste  in  the  consistent  adorn- 
ment of  a  soldier's  person,  or  of  considerate  adjustment  to 
the  exigences  of  military  service,  the  exceptions  being  the 
judicious  innovations  happily  introduced  early  in  the 
present  century  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Scarlet 
obtains  as  the  distinctive  national  British  military  color, 
certain  arms  of  the  service  being  attired  in  blue  or  dark 
green;  while  the  recent  volunteer  movement  has  brought 
with  it  a  variety  of  uniforms  expressly  adapted  for  use  by 
the  reserved  forces.  For  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  and 
oopiously  illustrated  sketch  of  British  military,  costume, 
readers  are  referred  to  the  History  of  the  Dress  of  the  British 
Soldier,  by  Captain  John  Luard. 

Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Without  a  rival  in  the  picturesque  individuality  of  its 
character,  the  national  costume  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land is  remarkable  as  well  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  made  to  distinguish  the  various  clans  or  septs  of  the 
lame  race,  as  for  a  certain  general  uniformity  that  signifi- 
cantly intimates  the  brotherhood  of  the  clans  as  alike 
■baring  a  single  common  nationality.  It  probably  is  due 
to  its  own  distinctive  peculiarities  that  the  Soottish  High- 
land dress  should  have  been  inherited  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  almost  without  any  change, 
and  that  at  the  present  day  it  should  be  held  in  as  high  a 
degree  of  estimation  as  it  ever  enioved  in  past  times.  In 
early  ages,  having  been  influenced  in  a  certain  degree  by 
the  general  fashions  of  dress  prevalent  at  successive  periods, 
a  comparatively  slight  use  of  defensive  armor  having  also 
for  a  while  been  adopted  as  a  military  accessory,  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  this  costume 
may  be  considered  to  have  assumed  the  character  which 
•ince  that  time  it  has  maintained,  with  scarcely  any  mod- 
ification except  in  the  style  of  the  short  tunic.  Before  the 
accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  the  tunic  and  the  "phillibeg,"  or  kilt,  formed  a 
•ingle  garment,  whereas  apparently  during  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  the  kilt  beoune  a  separate 
garment,  to  be  adjusted  about  the  waist,  and  reaching  not 


quite  to  the  knees  after  the  manner  of  a  short  petticoat,  s 
vest  and  tunic  being  separate  garments  also.  Stockingi, 
gartered  below  the  knees,  which  thus  would  be  lefl  bare, 
with  shoes,  completed  the  equipment  of  the  lower  limU 
A  cap  or  bonnet,  without  any  peak,  decorated  with  a  spray 
of  heather,  was  worn  as  a  head  covering,  the  bonnets  of 
the  chiefs  being  distinguished  by  the  aodition  of  eaglet 
feathers.  In  front  of  the  person,  and  depending  from  a 
belt  encircling  the  waist,  was  worn  the  "spleudian,"  or 
pocket-purse,  covered  with  fur :  and  a  '^plaia,"  or  scarf,  of 
ample  uimensions,  generally  aojusted  across  the  person  of 
the  wearer,  and  having  the  ends  hanging  down  from  a 
brooch  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder,  as  in  fig.  52,  com- 
pleted the  costume;  occasionally,  however,  the  plaid  was 
gathered  up  so  as  to  admit  more  free  movement  in  tbs 
manner  represented  in  fig.  51. 

The  weapons  were  a  broadsword,  or  "claymor^"  havins 
a  straight  blade  and  a  basket-hilt  attached  to  a  broid 
baudrick  which  passed  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  a  dirk 
worn  on  the  right  side,  the  sheath  of  the  dirk  being  also 


Fio.  51.— Chief  of  the  Claa  Pio.  52.— Piper  of  th«  CIm 

MauBunoU.  Qregaxaoh. 

provideil  wiLh  a  hunting-knife.  Before  the  general  use  of 
firenrmg  by  the  bighlunders,  they  carried  for  defence  i 
circular  target  on  the  left  arm.  The  two  accompanying 
figures,  wliich  show  the  different  modes  of  adjusting  lli€ 
pi  aid,  are  also  examples,  the  one  of  the  tartan  in  which 
giet'n  is  the  prevu-iling  color,  with  narrow  checks  of  red 
(fig.  51 )»  a  cbitff  of  the  clan  MacDonell,  and  the  other  (fif. 
52),  a  piper  of  the  clan  Gregarach,  of  a  tartan  which  is  r«i 
with  narrow  black  checku.  The  colors,  and  the  "set"  or 
patterns  of  tiie  elK^cks,  of  the  tartans  of  the  different  cltni, 
llie  Royal  Strmrt  bt-ing  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  detw- 
mincil  for  a  eonsiderable  time,  the  actual  era  of  their 
origifiat  inlrtxluciion  not  having  been  definitely^  deter- 
mined.  Tlie  cij^tiime  of  each  clan  is  fully  and  fiuthfiilly 
represented  Iti  Milan's  volumes,  referred  to  belcv. 

BlQLtOORAPHT. 

To  compctiKatQ  in  Home  <iegree  for  unavoidable  ooneiaeDeiSf  M 
much  ep&ce  as  poB^ible  is  here  assigned  to  refereneet  to  pobli- 
catiQna  vrfaicb  comprchetid  within  their  range  the  oonsidentios 
and  illustration  of  minute  di^tails,  and  which  also  treat  of  eoi- 
tutfje  Eimlcr  widely  varying  condition!  and  regarded  from  rery 
different  pouiii  of  view.  So  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  lirt  thst 
ia  even  Kpprojiitndtelj  complete,  but  attention  is  directed  to  s 
f  elected  Bcries  of  wurki  of  &  typical  and  authoritative  character, 
in  wblcb  ii  ooocentrat'ed  direct,  specific,  and  suggestive  iafer- 
mAtioa.  In  ita  historical  upeot,  the  study  of  oostame  impliei 
A  Bjitematic  compariBou  of  the  costumes  of  different  rscei  sad 
countries.  Referenco  mnirt  also  be  made  to  those  monomeatal 
work*  of  art  that  have  come  down  to  our  own  times  oo^lpa^ 
atively  unmutilated,  which  are  also  of  equal  value  as  tUoitfa- 
tions  of  armor.    (See  Aaics  ahd  Aaaoa.) 

EoTPTiAH. — The  great  and  magnifieant  forein  worfcf  oe  ttt 
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mmd  JBikiopem,  vith  899  pIaIm),  ChampoUion,  and 
Mmni  and  Nubia,  by  Da^id  RoUrts,  R.  A.    In  the  1 
•f  Sir  a.  Wilkinson's  JToiNMrt  and  Cfuatomt  of  th 


RoseUini; 

two  series 
th€  Ancient 
Sgyptimu  (6  toIs.  with  600  Ulastrations)  the  subjeot  is  exhaast- 
ir«l7  treated;  see  also  the  smaller  work  (2  vols.,  copiously  il- 
Instrated)  by  the  same  aathor.  Bqnally  exeeltent  is  the  oom- 
paaioD  work.  Lane's  Mannen  and  OutUmt  of  the  Modem  Egypt- 
- —    6th  edition,  illustrated.     Bee  also  the  Britiek  Mueeum 


J  part  ii.,  118  plates. 

AamiAM. — Layard's  Monumente  of  Nineveh,  two  series;  and, 
by  tiM  same  author,  Nineveh  and  ite  Remaine,  and  Nineveh  and 
Babylon/  Briiieh  Mueeum  Photographe,  part  iii.,  245  plates. 

Obbbk  AVD  Romah.— The  best  illastrators  are  the  Britieh 
JfesOT  Photographe,  parts  It.  and  t.,  176  and  97  plates ;  with 
other  photographs  of  Greek  and  Roman  draped  statues  and 
busts,  and  also  others  of  certain  gems  and  vases  by  anoient 
artasta.  The  fae-simile  representations  will  be  advantageously 
associated  with  Smith's  and  Rieh's  Dietionariee  of  Oreek  and 
Rawnam  Antiquitiee.  See  also  Hope's  Coetumee  of  the  Anciente 
( Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman) ;  Hamilton's  Etrueean  and  Oreek 
Vaeee;  MilUngen's  Ancient  Unedited  Monumente  (Greek),  and 
Ingfairami's  great  work,  Monumenii  Etrueehi  (14  vols.,  inolnd- 
tng  the  Vaei  Fittilt). 

OaiuiTAL.—- Simpson's  Indite,  Ancient  and  Modem  (2  vols.,  60 
illustrations) ;  Forbes  Watson  and  J.  W.  Kaye's  People  of  India 
(with  photographs) ;  (^ineee  Coetumee  and  the  Emplovmente  of 
Chimeee  Tradere,  edited  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  (3  vols.) ;  and  J. 
Thompson's  Olnstrated  volumes  on  China,  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca, ete.  Also  Andsley  and  Bowe's  splendid  Keramie  Art  of 
Japan,  and  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  illustrated  Travele  in  Pereia, 
cle.  For  the  eostumes  of  Central  Asia,  Schuyler's  Turkietan 
and  Captain  Bumaby's  Khiva, 

BoOLBSiAsncAL. —  Veetiarium  Chrietianumf  hj  Rev.  W.  B. 
Marriott,  written  with  true  historical  impartiality,  and  illustrated 
with  63  ezeellent  photographs  and  engravings,  commencing 
from  the  earliest  known  examples  of  authority,  and  tracing  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  from  its  origin.  The  subject 
is  further  worked  ikit  in  D'Aginoourt's  Hietorg  of  Art  hg  ite 
Monumemie  from  4th  to  16th  century  (61  plates  of  sculpture  and 
304  of  painting),  and  in  Lee's  Oloeearg  of  Liturgical  and  Eccle- 
eiaetieal  Terwu,  In  its  full  development,  from  the  13th  oentury 
downwards,  effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  which  abound  in  England 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  are  among  the  most  perfect 
of  the  medijsval  exponents  and  illustrators  of  costume ;  and 
they  themselves  have  been  fully  and  faithfully  illustrated  in  the 
following  works  on  early  monumental  art: — Stothard's  Mon- 
umental Bffigiee  of  Great  Britain  ;  Waller's  Monumental  Braeeee; 
Cotman's  Braeeee  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  Boutell's  Monumen- 
tal Breueee  and  Slabe,  and  Monumental  Braeeee  of  Oreat  Britain  ; 
Hollis's  Monumental  Effigiee  (incomplete) ;  Haines's  Manual  of 
Monumental  Braeeee, 

MuCKLLANSOVS  WoRKS  OK  CosTUM B. — Brucc's  Bageux  Topee- 
try;  4to,  17  fac-simile  plates,  1866;  Fairholt's  Coetume  in 
England,  8vo,  illustrated,  1860;  Fowler's  (William,  of  Winter- 
ton)  Exaw^lee  of  Medimval  Art,  atlas  folio,  116  plates,  1796- 
1829 ;  Froissart's  ChronicUe,  translated  by  Johnes,  4  vols.  roy. 
8vo,72  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts,  1844;  Hogarth's  Worke, 
engraved  by  himself,  with  descriptions  by  J.  Nichols,  atlas  folio, 
163  plates,  1822;  Holbein's  Portraite  of  the  Court  of  Henrg 
VJIL,  imp.  4to,  80  plates,  1828;  Humphrey's  (R.  N.)  Illumi- 
nated Booke  of  the  Middle  Agee,  folio,  London,  1849;  Lodge's 
Portraits  and  Memoire  qf  Bluetrioue  Pereonagee  of  Oreat  Britain, 
12  vola.  imp.  8vo,  240  plates,  1823-36 ;  Luard's  Mietorg  of  the 
Dreee  of  the  Britieh  Soldier  from  the  Earlieet  Period  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time,  8vo,  60  plates,  1862  Tthe  later  portions  are  the  best); 
M'lan  and  Logan's  Clone  of  the  Scottieh  Highlande,  2  vols. 
imp.  folio,  72  plates,  1867 ;  Malcolm's  Mannere  and  Cuetome  of 
London,  6  vols.  8vo,  63  plates,  1810-11 ;  Kichols's  Progreeeee, 
Pageante,  ^c,  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  7  vols.  4to,  numerous  plates, 
1823-29 ;  PIaneh6's  Hietorg  of  Britieh  Coetumee,  small  8vo,  1836 ; 
Planch^'s  Enegelopmdia  of  Coetume,  2  vols.  4to,  1876-77;  Sem- 
ple's  (Miss)  Coetume  of  the  Netherlande,  folio,  30  plates,  1817 ; 
ehaw'a  Dreeeee  and  Decor atione  of  the  Middle  Agee  (from  7th  to 
17th  oentury),  2  vols.  imp.  8vo,  94  plates,  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts, 1840-43;  Strutt's  Regal  and  Eeeleeieutical  Antiquitiee  of 
Oreat  Britain,  roy.  4to,  72  plates,  1842;  Strutt's  Dreeeee  and 
Babits  of  the  Englieh,  2  vols.  roy.  4to,  163  plates,  1842 ;  West- 
wood's  Miniaturee  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  ManueeripU,  imp. 
folio,  54  plates,  1868. 

Ot  foreign  worke  on  costume,  the  two  that  have  special  claims 
to  the  attention,  the  admiration,  and  the  grateful  confidence  of 
students  are^Hefner-Alteneok,  Coetume  du  mogen-dge  ehrStien, 
4  vols.  imp.  4to,  420  plates,  Frankfort,  1840-60 ;  and  VioIIet-le- 
Due,  Dietionnaire  raisonne  du  mobilier  frangaiee,  6  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1868-75  (the  first  four  volumes,  rich  in  admirable  engrav- 
ings, are  specially  devoted  to  armor  and  costume).  Besides  these, 
the  following  are  of  importance : — Bonnani's  Coetumee  of  the  Re- 
ligioue  Ord^e,  2  vols.  4to,  249  plates,  Rome,  1741 ;  Bonnard  et 
Meronri,  Coetumee  hietoriquee  dee  Xlle,  XI He,  XI  Ve,  et  XVe 
nUUs,  2  vols.  imp.  4to,  200  plates,  Paris,  1807;  Burgmair, 
Triemphs  de  VEmpereur  Maximilien  I.,  atlas  folio,  136  plates. 


Vienna,  1796 ;  Chapuy,  Le  mogen  Age  pittoreeque,  2  vols,  folio, 
180  plates,  1837 ;  Chevignard  et  Duplessis,  Coetumee  hietorique 
dee  X  Vie,  XVI le,  et  XVIIIe  eiiolee,  2  vols.  imp.  4to,  160  plates, 
Paris,  1867 ;  Du  Sommerard, 'Zes  arte  an  mogen  Age,  10  vols.  (5 
folio,  and  5  of  text  8vo),  510  plates,  Paris,  1838-48 ;  Duflo^ 
Recueil  d'eetampee,  reprieentant  lee  gradee,  lee  range,  et  lee  dig^ 
nitie,  euivant  le  coetume  de  toutee  lee  natione  existantee,  large 
folio,  240  plates.  Paris,  1771^0 ;  Eepana  artietiea  g  monumental, 
3  vols.  in^.  folio,  145  plates,  Paris,  1842^9;  Fabri's  RaecoUa 
di  Varii  Veetimenti  ed  Arti  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  folio,  27  plates, 
Naples,  1773 ;  Ilelyot,  Hietoire  dee  ordree  monaetiquee,  reltgieux, 
et  militairee,  8  vols.  4to,  812  plates,  Paris,  1792;  Jaqueminf 
Iconographie  methodique  du  coetume  du  Ve  au  XIXe  eOcle,  roy. 
folio,  200  plates,  Paris;  Laoombe,  Oalerie  de  Florence  et  du 
Palaie  Pitti,  4  vols.  roy.  folio,  192  plates,  Paris,  1789-1807; 
Lacroix,  Paul,  Mannere,  Cuetome,  and  Dreee  during  the  Middle 
Agee  and  the  Benaieeanee,  8vo,  London,  1874;  Lacroix,  Paul, 
Militarg  ttnd  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Agee  and  the  Renaie- 
eance,  4to,  London,  1874;  Lacroix,  Paul,  fhe  ISth  Centurg,  its 
Inetitutione,  Cuetome,  Coetuanee,  8vo,  London,  1875-76;  Lant4, 
Oalleriefran^aieedefemmeecSUbree,  atlas  4to,  70  plates,  Paris, 
1841 ;  Malliot  et  Martin,  Recherehee  eur  lee  coetumee,  lee  mcture, 
lee  ueagee  religieux,  civilee,  et  militairee  dee  anciene  peuplee,  8 
vols.  4to,  228  plates,  Paris,  1809;  Panly,  D4ecription  ethno- 
graphique  despeuples,  roy.  folio,  St.  Petersburg,  1862 ;  Pauquet 
Frdres,  Jlfo^  et  coetumee  hietoriquee  et  itrangere,  2  vols.  med. 
4to,  196  plates,  Paris,  1873;  Racinet,  M.A.,  Le  coehme  hie- 
torique, in  two  forms,  large  and  smsU,  Paris,  1876 ;  Straub,  G.  M., 
Trachten  oder  Stammbueh,  small  oblong  4to  (several  hundreds 
of  curious  woodcuts  of  costumes),  1600 ;  Vecellio,  ffabiti  Antl' 
ehi  et  Modemi  de  tutti  il  Mondo,  3  vols.  8vo,  Venice,  1869-68. 
Examples  and  illustrations  of  early  costume  of  great  interest 
and  value  may  be  found  in  the  Arehstologia,  M.  Didron's  An- 
nalee  Arch4ologiquee,  the  Joumale  of  the  Archmoloqical  Societies, 
the  various  County  Histories,  the  Monumenta  Vetueta  of  the 
London  Societg  of  Antiquariee,  and  other  kindred  works. 

(C.  B.) 

COTA,  BoDBioo,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  15th  century, 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Toledo.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  or  death,  saving  that  he  was  poor  and  of  hnmble 
rank.  To  him  is  attributed  the  popular  OopUu  de  MivM 
Remdgo,  an  anonymous  pastoral  satire  against  Henry  IV. 
of  Castile,  which  has  been  often  edited  and  often  imitated, 
and  whicn  is  un(]ue8tionably  one  of  the  first  attempts  at 
dramatic  poetry  in  Spanbh  literature.  To  him,  too,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  the  authorship  of  a  similar  piece,  the 
DUdogo  entre  d  amor  g  «n  vte/o.  Besides  these,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  the  first  act  of  the  celebrated  novei- 
drama,  the  Cdeaiina  (1480),  which  was  finished  in  twenty- 
one  acts  by  Fernando  de  Rojas.  For  an  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  Odeslxna  on  the  Castilian  drama,  and  of  the 
numerous  editions,  imitations,  and  translations  of  it,  see 
Ticl^nor,  Historg  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  235-244. 

GOTE  lyOB,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France,  formed 
of  the  northern  reeion  of  the  old  province  of  Burgundy. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Aube,  N.  £.  by 
Haute-Mame,  E.  by  Haute-8a6ne  and  Jura,  8.  by  Sa6ne- 
et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Ni^vre  and  Yonne,  and  lies  between 
46^  55^  and  48''  2^  N.  laL  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged. 
A  chain  of  hills  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west  through 
the  centre  of  the  department,  seoarating  the  basin  of  tha 
Seine  from  that  of  the  Sa6ne,  ana  forming  the  connecting- 
link  between  the  C^vennes  and  the  Voeges  mountaius.  Ex- 
tending southwards  from  Dijon  is  a  portion  of  this  range 
which,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  vineyards,  bears 
the  name  C6te  d'Or,  whence  that  of  the  department.  The 
rivers  are  numerous  but  small,  the  only  one  navigable  being 
the  SaOne.  The  Burgundy  Canal,  connecting  the  Riven 
Sa6ne  and  Yonne,  traverses  the  aepartment  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  The  soil  is  generally  stony,  but  rich. 
Wine  in  large  quantities,  cereals,  fruit,  beetroot,  rape-seed, 
mustard,  honey,  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  proauced ;  and 
good  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  reared.  The  iron  mines 
fumish  large  quantities  of  ore;  and  anthracite,  marble, 
lithographic  stones,  gypsum,  and  potter's  clay  are  worked 
The  manufactures  include  iron,  steel,  nails,  tiles,  oil,  leather, 
grindstones,  paper,  cloth,  sugar,  beer,  and  spirits.  The  de- 
nartment  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Dijon. 
Beaune,  Ch&tillon,  and  Semur,  containing  36  cantons  ana 
717  communes.  The  chief  town  is  Dijon.  The  total 
area  is  3382  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1872  was 
374,510. 

COTES,  BooER  (1682-1716),  an  English  mathematicjan 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Burbflge,  Leicestershire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector.  When  only  twenty-four  yean 
of  age  he  was  api>ointeil  Plumian  professor  of  astronomT 
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Md  espcrlnMiiliil  philoeophj  in  tlie  nniTeinty  of  Gam- 
Nridg^.  He  took  orders  hi  1713;  and  the  sune  ywr,  at 
t)ie  nqtittt  of  Dr.  Bentlejr,  he  published  the  second  edition 
of  Newton's  Frindpia  with  an  oriffinal  pre&oe.  He  died 
June  6, 1716.  at  the  age  of  thirty-^ree,  leaving  unfinished 
a  series  of  elaborate  researches  on  optics,  in  reference  to 
which  Kewton  observed,  "If  Mr.  Cotes  had  lived,  we 
should  iMive  known  something.''  With  regard  to  pure 
inatheamtics,  the  principal  discover/  of  Cotes  consists  in  a 
tlieorem  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  iurnisheB 
the  aoeans  of  integrating  by  logarithms  and  arcs  of  the 
drcle  the  rational  fractions  whose  denominator  is  a  bi- 
nomial. His  papera  were  collected  and  published  bf  his 
successor  Dr.  Robert  Smith. 

CdT£S-DU-KORD,  a  maritime  department  of  the 
■orth-woBt  of  France^  formed  from  the  northern  part  of  (lie 
prorinoe  of  firiitanv,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  English 
Gbannel,  on  the  £.  vj  the  deparioaent  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  on 
the  8.  fay  Morbihan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Finist^  and  is 
sitnated  between  4^  8'  and  AS""  m^  K.  iat.  To  the  north 
the  oonntry  is  flat,  but  to  the  south  it  is  rugged  and  nndu^ 
lilting.  A  chain  of  granitic  hills,  the  Monts  du  Menez, 
runs  east  to  west  througii  the  department,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  southern  )s  the  smaller. 
Towards  its  western  extremity  this  chain  bifurcates  to  form 
the  Montages  Noires,  to  the  south-west  of  the  departmeat, 
and  the  Montagues  d'Avte  in  Finistdre.  The  rivers  of  the 
Gbannel  slope  are  the  Ranee,  AiiguenoD,  Gouessaa,  Ctoaet, 
TlievK,  Trtf^iier,  and  L^goer,  while  the  Blavet,  Men,  Oust, 
and  Aulne  belong  to  the  sowtliem  slope.  Off  the  coast, 
which  is  steep,  rodcy,  and  much  indented,  aretheSeptrlles, 
Brihat,  and  other  small  islands,  lite  principal  bays  are 
those  of  St.  Malo  and  St.  Brienc.  The  rocks  oi  the  district 
are  granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  schist,  and  allied  rocks,  and 
workable  slate  and  maitie.  Many  of  the  plains  on  both 
sides  of  the  chain  of  hills  are  sandjr  «nd  fiterile,  and  mneh 
of  the  soil  is  stony.  The  mere  important  products  are 
hemp,  flax,  cereals,  wax,  honey,  lead,  and  iron ;  the  chief 
industries  are  the  rearing  of  horses,  tdieep,  goats,  and  cattie ; 
sea-fishing ;  the  manula^ure  of  8atl-<:loth,  imn,  spun-wool, 
sugar,  and  paper ;  and  smelting  wtrd  forging.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  the  five  arrondiasements  of  St  Bneire, 
Dinan,  Quingamp,  Latmion,  and  Loudfec^  which  contain 
48  cantons  and  384  communes.  The  chief  town  is  St. 
Brienc  Oorseul,  or  Oorsenlt,  a  small  town  of  some  SOQO 
inhabitants,  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dinan,  is  in- 
teresting for  the  Roman  remains  discovered  there,  and  for 
its  preservation  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribe  of 
the  CuriosoliUe.  The  total  area  of  C6tes^n-liord  is  2688} 
M^uare  miles,  and  the  population  in  1872  was  ^22,296. 
Sas  Breton  is  spoken  in  the  arrondiflsemenlB  of  Qninflimp 
and  Lannion,  and  in  part  of  those  of  Loud^K:  and  Be. 
Brieuc. 

COTOPAXI,  a  volcano  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecaador,  ^ 
miles  S.SwE.  of  Quito,  remarkable  as  the  loftiest  in  the 
world.  The  earliest  outbursts  on  record  took  place  in  15S2 
and  1533;  and  since  t^en  the  eruptions  have  been  boHi 
numerous  and  destructive.  Among  the  most  important  are 
those  of  1744,  1746,  1766,  1768,  and  1803.  In  1744  the 
thnnderings  of  the  volcano  were  heard  at  Honda  on  the 
Bio  Magdalena,  about  500  miles  distant;  in  1796  the 
ouantity  of  ashes  ejected  was  so  great  that  it  covered  all 
the  lesser  vegetation  as  far  as  Ktobamba;  and  in  1803 
Humboldt  reports  that  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  160 
miles  from  the  crater,  he  heard  the  noise  day  and  night 
like  continued  discharges  of  a  battery.  There  were  conaid- 
erable  outbursts  in  1850,  1854,  1856,  and  1864;  and  the 
escape  of  steam  and  smoke  still  continues.  Tlie  appear- 
ance of  the  mountain  is  in  the  highest  degree  sublime, — its 
summit  presenting  tlie  aspect  of  a  perfect  cone,  whjch 
stands  out  against  the  sky  m  bold  relief  and  splendor  of 
snow.  In  1802  Humboldt  made  a  vain  attempt  to  scale 
the  cone,  and  pronounced  tlie  enterprise  rmpoirfble ;  and 
the  iiiilure  of  fioussingault  in  1831,  and  the  double  failure 
of 'Wagner  in  1858,  seemed  to  confirm  his  opinion.  Sn 
1872,  however,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Reiss  succeeded  on  the  27th 
and  28lh  of  November  in  reaching  the  top,  and  in  the 
Hav  of  the  following  year  the  same  feat  was  accomplished 
by  br.  A.  Stiibel.  According  to  Dr.  Reiss  tlie  height  of 
the  north-west  peak  of  Cotopaxi  is  19,498  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  south-west  peak  19,429, 
irtiile  the  snow-line  on  the  western  side  is  at  a  height  of 
15^180  feet,  and  on  the  southern  at  15,174. 


8es  Dr.  lUisa,  "UUr  etoe  Smaa,"  Ac,  ia  Zeitmkr^  dm 
J>mt»»ckmt  OeoUff,  Om€U»cW^,  »7S;  SMibel,  in  BmUetin  iU  ia 
JSme,  de  Si9ffr,  de  Pmrh,  1874 ;  else  MPtiote  Ana^  voL  ii.  p.  17. 

OOTROKEL  a  town  of  Ital  v.    See  Cotroka. 

COTTA,  a  £smily  intimately  connected  with  the  hifltoxy 
of  Oenaan  literature. 

JoHAJTH  GsoBA  CoTTA  wss  the  ioonder  of  tlie  illastrioai 
Cotta  publishing-house.  At  the  time  of  the  Be&Mmaikm 
the  family  (arigimmy  of  noUe  Italian  blood)  iived  in 
Eisenach ;  and  we  hear  of  them  later  as  being  settled  in 
Dresden.  Johann  Georg  staited  bmineBs  at  Tubingen  in 
1640. 

His  son,  JoHAVif  Frixdrich  0701-1771^),  born  Mareh 
12, 1701,  devoted  himself  to  theological  stndy,  and  besan 
his  public  career  as  lecturer  in  Jena  University.  He  then 
travelled  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  several  years  in  London,  became  professor  at 
Ttibingen  in  1733.  In  1736  he  removed  la  die  chair  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Gottingpen,  which  had  been 
institated  as  a  seat  ef  learoing,  two  yean  before,  by  Geosc 
II.  of  England,  in  his  capacity  as  elector  of  Hanover.  In 
1739,  however,  he  retnmed,  as  extrwrnlinary  yoftseiw  of 
theology,  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and,  after  sncoessively  lillinc 
(lie  chairs  of  history,  poetry,  and  omtory,  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  tneolo^  iu  1741.  Finally  he  died, 
as  chancellor  of  the  univemty,  on  the  Slst  of  December, 
1779.  His  learning  was  at  oooe  wide  and  accurate;  bis 
tlieologicai  views  were  ortiiodoz,  although  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  strict  verbal  inspiration.  He  was  a  vohiaainoui 
writer.  His  chief  wovks  are  bis  edition  of  Johaon  Ge- 
rard's L^ei  Theohgioi,  and  the  Kirokm  Hultrie  dm  Ntmm 
Tegiaments. 

The  most  famous  member  <ff  fke  Ihmily  was  Joetaws 
Friedbich  Freotkbr  Cotta.  rov  Comgn>ORF  (1764- 
1832),  a  flrandson  of  the  theologiAn,  who  was  bom  at 
Stuttgart  April  27,  1764.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  of 
his  aative  plao^  and  origiaally  meant  to  stndy  theolo^, 
but  becane  greaily  iaierasted  in  the  eoieace  of  war.  mm 
1782  he  entMed,  as  n  etadent  of  aadieMatics,  in  tiie  noi- 
vnrsily  of  Tiibtngen,  and  on  die  reeomniendsBtioa  of  Profes- 
sor Pileideper.  was  eieeled  tutor  of  Priaoe  Labomiiwld  ia 
Warsaw.  Wnite  engaged  in  tuition^  lie  continued  bin  own 
etudies  with  great  enthusiasm ;  and,  to  hie  cea!  for  seM'-col- 
ture,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,atudymff  Frwnch 
aiKl  natural  science,  and  mixii^  withdistinguishea  litexaiy 
men.  After  practising  as  an  advocate  in  one  of  the  higbff 
oourls,  ColtSi  in  eompHaaoe  with  his  falihei^B  eameatdeaire, 
•ndertook  k>  conduct  the  publiaking  business  at  Tubingen, 
wibicb,  IB  4bs  hands  of  sobordsnatas,  had  very  nnieh  de> 
ellined.  fie  sUrted  in  i)ecaaaft>er,  1767,  and  labored  iaees- 
santly  to  ncquife  iiimiliairity  with  all  the  details.  TIm 
house  connections  rapidly  extended;  and,  in  1798v  the 
AUgemetnt  ZeAvanfy  of  wmrii  SchtHer  was  to  be  editor, 
was  planned.  8(^iIIer  was  compelled  to  withdraw  oo  ac- 
count of  his  health;  hot  his  iriendship  with  Cotta  deep- 
ened ^verj  year,  and  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  poet 
and  his  jamily.  Cotta  awakened  in  Schiller  so  warm  an 
attnofaBMntt  that,  as  Doering  tells  us,  wben  a  bookseller 
oflfered  him  a  higher  price  ttein  Cotta  fisr  the  eopyrifbt  ef 
WalknaUiM,  the  poet  irmly  deoiined  it,  xeplymg,  '^OoHa 
deak  steadily  with  me,  and  I  with  him."  In  X7d5  BehtilBr 
and  Cotta  founded  the  Bbnm,  a  periodical  very  inportaat 
to  the  student  of  Qerman  literature.  The  poet  intended, 
by  means  of  this  work,  to  infuse  higher  ideas  into  the  com- 
mon lives  of  men,  by  giving  them  a  nobler  human  culture, 
and  '*  to  reimite  the  dividea  political  world  under  the  ban- 
ner of  truth  and  beauty."  The  Area  brought  Goethe 
and  Schiller  into  n»ost  inUmate  inslatiens  w^ith  eadi  ot^er 
and  with  Cotta ;  and  Geethe,  while  regreUii^  thstf  he  Iwd 
ahneady  promised  Wiikdm  Meiater  to  another  puUishv, 
centriboted  the  VnUrhakuing  BeiUtehtr  Ayugematdmien,  the 
Boman  ElegieSy  and  a  paper  on  Literary  SanscaloCtian. 
Fichie  sent  essays  from  the  first;  and  the  other  brilliant 
German  authors  of  the  time  were  idso  represented,  in 
1798  tlie  AU^emeine  Zeitung,  which  is  still  the  leadjiig 
daily  paper  in  Germany,  appeared  at  Tiibingen,  being 
edited  first  by  Posselt  and  tlien  by  Huber.  It  iood 
wielded  a  mighty  influeihoe,  .and  nuiat  prove  a  valuable 
storehouse  to  the  historian.  In  1708  the  editecid  ofiee 
was  transferred  to  Stuttgaot,  and  in  1808  to  Auphwg. 
In  1799  Cotta  entered  en  liis  poUtooal  career,  aad  mm  s«t 
to  Paris  by  the  Wiirtemburg  states  as  their  wpiinaJlattf^ 
where  he  made  friendships  which  proved  i;enL«|vi 
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fer  the  AHgmume  Zeihrng,  In  1801  he  paid  aaoiher  Writ 
!•  Pirifl.  in  a  poUiioal  ct|Micirf ,  wh«a  he  carefully  almdied 
Mapoieon^  poUcf,  and  traniiivl  «p  mmijr  hints  which 
^rare  weAil  k»  him  ia  hit  liteiary  unoertakinge.  He  still, 
howeter,  ikroted  laogt  of  his  attaation  to  his  own  business, 
sad,  for  aiaojr  jeaiSi  asade  all  the  entries  into  the  ledger 
vith  his  own  hand.  He  relieTed  the  tediam  of  almost 
feaselev  toil  hr  pleasant  intsrooorse  with  liteiary  men. 
With  Schiller,  H«b«r  and  Pfefiel  he  wis  on  tenas  of  the 
narmest  friendship;  and  he  was  also  intimate  with  Herder, 
SchelliM^  Fichte,  Riohter,  Voss,  Hebel,  Tieck,  Theress 
Haber,  Matthissoo,  the  broOiers  Humboldt,  Joha|i  Mdller, 
fifattler^  and  otlieia,  whose  works  he  published  in  whole  or 
in  pert.  In  the  corraspoodenos  of  Alexander  von  Huia« 
bokit  with  Varahagen  Ton  Ease  we  see  the  Auniliar  rela- 
tieos  in  which  the  former  stood  to  the  Cotta  ftanilf  ,  *In 
17(15  af)peared  the  FtiUtitekm  Ammltn  and  the  MtMdktr 
4er  Bamktmd^  and  in  1798  the  Jkamnmtmamwk,  along  with 
some  works  of  less  importanoe.  In  1807  he  issaed  tha 
Jfwywt/otf,  to  whiah  Schorn's  KmuMaU  and  MensePs 
irtl0whirUa«  were  aAerwaids  added.  In  1810  ha  removed 
to  Stattgart;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  wsa 
loaded  with  honors.  State  affiiim  and  an  honormhle  oom- 
MBBion  from  the  Gennan  booksellera  took  him  to  the 
Vienna  Gongrem ;  and  in  1B15  he  was  depntT-dect  at  tha 
Wfirtemheig  J>iet.  In  1819  he  heoame  reprssentatlTo  of 
the  nobility ;  then  ha  encoeeded  to  tha  offiom  of  member  of 
eommittoe  and  (1824)  ▼ice-president  of  the  Wmrtemberg 
ssoond  chamber.  He  wss  abo  chosen  Prusrian  pirf  oooit 
osmuelior,  Batariaa  chancellor,  and  knif(htof  the  oraerof 
the  Wiiitessbeig  Orowa.  Messiwhile  snch  pabikations  as 
the  Pe^ytoo&maoA«  Jvwrmd,  the  Senmm,  the  WhUmktt- 
ewdbsa^  JaMiidbor,  the  2IMba»  the  Avdmd^  and  the  Twkmd 

^  from  the  press.    In  1828-29  appeared  dm  iumom 

'  aoe  between  Behilier  and  Goetha.  Cottn  was 
ailing  friend  of  jonng  struggling  men  of  talent.  In 
addition  to  his  high  standiag  as  a  onhOsher,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  practical  enetgjr,  which  flowed  into  Tarioas  fields 
of  aolivj^.  He  was  a  scientific  agriculturist^  and  prvmoted 
maav  relomis  in  £tf miog.  He  was  the  first  Waftembeif^ 
Jandliolder  who  did  awanr  with  serritnde  on  his  estates. 
In  politios  he  was  throughout  his  life  a  moderate  liberal. 
Ia  1824  he  set  up  a  steam  printing  pvcss  in  Augsburg,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  founded  a  litorary  institute  at  Munich. 
Ia  1825  be  started  steamboats,  lor  tha  first  Ume,  on  Laka 
CsnetHUce,  and  introduced  them  in  the  following  year  iot 
the  Bhine  traffic  In  1828  1m  was  sent  to  fieriin,  on  an 
importaot  oommiesion,  by  Bavaria  and  Wiirtembm,  and 
mas  there  rewarded  with  oiderB  of  distiootton  at  tha  hands 
of  the  three  kii^gs.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1^32. 

Hia  son,  Fbbihsrb  Gsoro  Cotta  voh  Oottbndobf, 
who  was  bom  in  1796,  and  died  in  186S,  succeeded  to  the 
management  of  the  bueineas  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  materially  assisted  by  his  brothei^ia-law.  Chamber^ 
lain  Freilterr  von  Beischach.  He  greatly  extended  the 
connections  of  the  firm;  and,  in  18fi5,  the  house  had  estab* 
lishments  for  difierent  kinds  of  publications  at  Stuttgart, 
▲u(^burg|  Leipsic,  and  Munich.  The  businem  is  still  in 
the  honils  of  the  OotU  fiuualy.  (t.  qi.) 

COTFABUS  (Greek,  A^rixifioc,  taUsaa^,  or  *rro/3^),  a 
rnune  of  skill  for  a  long  time  in  great  vogue  in  ancient 
Ureece^  frK|uently  alluded  to  bv  the  classicaT  writem  of  the 
period,  and  not  seldom  depicted  on  the  ancient  vases.  The 
ol^jeot  of  the  placer  was  to  cast  a  portion  of  wine  left  in 
his  diinking  cop  in  such  a  way  that  without  breaking  bulk 
in  its  pnsss^e  throoah  tXi%  air,  it  should  reaqh  a  vessel  set 
to  receive  A^  and  Uiere  produce  a  distinct  noise  by  its 
impacL  Tlia  thrower,  in  the  ordinaiy  form  of  the  game, 
was  expected  to  retain  the  recumbent  positioa  that  was 
usual  at  table,  and  in  flinging  the  oottabus,  to  saake  use 
of  his  right  hand  only.  To  succeed  in  the  aim  no  small 
amount  of  dexterity  was  required,  and^  unusual  ability  in 
the  game  vras  rated  as  high  as  oorrespondiog  excellence  in 
throwing  the  javelin,  ^ot  only  was  the  cottabus  the  ordi- 
nary accompaniment  of  the  fostal  assembly,  but  at  least  in 
Sicily  a  special  building  of  a  circular  form  was  sometimes 
eroded  so  tliai  the  players  might  be  easily  arraivjed  round 
the  baain,  and  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suoosssion.  Like 
all  games  in  which  the  element  of  chance  found  a  place,  it 
was  regarded  as  more  or  lew  ominous  of  the  fuUire  sucosss 
of  tha  player%  especially  in  matters  of  love ;  and  the  ex- 
^  was  sometimes  forther  augmented  by  soma  olject 


of  Talue  being  staked  on  the  event.  Various  modifications 
of  the  original  principle  of  the  ffame  were  ffradually  intro- 
duced, and  no  fewer  tnan  nine  difierent  kinu^  though  some 
of  these  have  no  very  striking  Individuality,  have  been 
<lescrihad  by  Graddeck  in  his  essay  on  the  subjetst,  pub- 
lislrad  in  his  AntUptaariMtlm  Vetmteh*^  1800.  In  one  tariety 
a  flotilla  of  shallow  saucem  was  set  swimming  in  a  basin, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  victor  who  sank  the  greatest 
namber  by  his  oasts ;  in  another  the  difficulty  of  the  tmk 
was  increased  by  setting  u^  a  email  figure  called  a  ^^wvr, 
and  rsquirinf  the  jet  of  wine  first  to  strike  on  this,  and 
then  to  fell  with  a  noise  into  the  vessel  beneath ;  while  in 
a  third  two  scales  were  balanced  in  such  a  way  that  the 
weight  of  thejiquid  cast  into  either  eoale  caused  it  to  dtp 
down,  and  touch  the  top  of  an  image.  In  the  boisterous 
mirth  of  oonvivtal  gatiieriags  tlie  players  seem  sometimes 
to  have  set  a  slav«  or  one  of  their  comnanicas  whom  Ihej 
wished  to  annoy,  in  the  place  of  tlie  ^^pc;  and  ftom  this 
ill-flMMnered  cnslom  the  word  o<mwmi/3<itv  b  oooisionally 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  insult.  The  game  aopears  to  have 
been  of  Sicilian  origin,  bat  it  spread  throush  Greece  from 
Thesady  to  Rhodes,  and  was  espeeially  feshionabla  at  Ath- 
ens. Dtooyrias,  Aksua,  Anaereon,  Pindar,  Baochylides, 
iEschvlus,  Sophoclca,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Antiphanes, 
have  frequent  and  femiliar  allusion  to  the  Kdrrafioq ;  but  in 
the  writers  of  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  period  such 
reference  as  occurs  shows  that  the  feshion  had  died  out. 
In  Latin  literature  it  is  almost  altogether  unknown. 

For  ancient  aoooants  ass  Atkenwas,  xv.;  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  Pete./  the  fiehoKast  en  Luoi&o's  Lexiphronet; 
Tsetzes,  Chiiimd,  vi.|  Saidas,  «.  o.  KorTa^i<clr;  Nonnus,  xxxiii.; 
and  for  modem  lavestigation,  lleuraius,  De  kuiit  Ormeorum  y 
Becker,  2)«  Udier^  etttabortm,  Dresden,  1754-5S ;  Fr.  Jacobs, 
<<Ueber  den  Kottabns,"  in  Wielaad*8  AUMcUt  Muteum,  iii.; 
Osann,  Beitrdgt  ku  ^n'ecA.  Utt.  Oe^ekiekU,  1835;  Panofka, 
Reeherehet  mtr  fm  fMNM  de  tmaet  yrtvqmm,  1827;  Otto  Jahn, 
"  Kottabos  aaf  VaseabUdera,'*  with  in«8traUoas,  in  Philofotjujf, 
1867;  and  Ammti  Mt  /MSitato  di  coivwy.  Arch,  di  Boma, 
1868  and  1870. 

GOTTERBAU,  Jeak.    See  GRotrAMS. 

COTTIN,  SoPHi«  (177B-1807),  n6e  Rbbtaitd,  was  bom 
at  Tonneins,  LolrelrQaronne^  and  wsa  educated  at  Bor- 
deaux. At  seventeen  aha  married  a  banker,  who  died 
three  years  after,  when  she  removed  to  Paris.  In  1798  she 
published  anoovmously  her  Ooire  JtAlbe,  to  obtain  money. 
It  is  said,  for  a  friend  who  was  proscribed  snd  exiled.  Her 
second  romance,  Malvina  (1800),  was  also  anonymous;  but 
the  success  of  Amilie  Mans/M  (1802)  induced  the  author^ 
ess  to  reveal  her  identity.  In  1805  appeared  Maihild$,  a 
crusading  story,  sentimental  and  extravagant  to  a  degree; 
and  in  1806  she  produced  her  last  story,  the  famous  Elita- 
beth,  <m  lea  exiUs  de  Sibirie,  At  the  date  of  her  death  Ma- 
dame Cottin  was  engaged  on  an  educational  novel,  and  on 
a  treatise  entitled  La  riligion  prouvie  par  le  nnlimenL  Her 
worst  fiiuU  to  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  her 
characters.  A  complete  edition  of  her  worics  was  pub* 
lished,  in  two  volumes,  in  1847. 

CX)TTON,  an  indigenous  product  of  all  intertropical 
regions,  consists  of  the  down  or  fine  cellular  hair  attached 
to  the  seeds  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  GdSB^ium, 
natural  order  Jfofracecs.  The  plants  whidi  sopplv  the  raw 
material  for  one  of  our  greatest  industries,  ana  for  the 
clothing  of  all  nations,  ntay  claim  to  be  ranked  sTnongst 
the  most  vaUmble  of  nature's  productions.  The  genus  has 
oocasioned  no  small  degree  of  peiplexity  to  botanists,  and 
the  genealogy  of  the  different  varieties  is  still  involved  in 
much  uncertainty.  Linnnus  admitted  five  species  of  Qoa- 
sypium,  an  estimate  which  by  some  subsequent  botanists 
1ms  been  more  than  quadrupled.  The  Investigations  of 
Professor  Parlatore,  who,  ia  a  handsome  folio  with  colored 
plates,  described  the  oottoos  which  he  had  seen  cultivated 
m  Italy,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  seven 
species  of  cotton  only,  the  rest  being  merely  tarieties. 
These  are:^ 

1.  Oongptum  arh^euM,  Linn.,  found  in  Ceylon,  the  Moluo- 
oaa,  Arabia,  Senegal,  Ae. 

2.  O,  herbaetum,  Linn.,  growing  in  Slain,  China,  Xadla^  It- 
aly, Ao. 

4.  (7.  MNMlwveJUwM,  Pari.,  indlgsneas  to  the  Sandwleh  lelaads. 

4.  a.  Mrmthtm,  Lian.,  iostadiag  fliadMss,  Boarben,  Upland 
Oeergia,  aad  Itouistaaa  eotfaas. 

6.  tf.  hmrhtuUmm,  Liaa.,  eosBptlsIng  fisa  lelaad  aad  Hatha 
dsas  eottea,  with  long  staple. 
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6.  O,  tahitente,  cottons  flrom  the  Socief  j  Islands,  Tahiti,  Ac^ 
In^the  Paoiilo. 

7.  0,  religio9um,  Linn.,  Inolading  PeruTian  and  other  cot- 
tons, principally  with  seeds  in  adherent  files. 

Some  aathorities  have  enumerated  ten  species,  and  the 
eultivators  of  cotton  have  been  still  more  extravagant  in 
the  multiplication  of  species  or  varieties.  Not  regarding 
the  effects  produced  by  soil,  climate,  or  culture,  they  have 
given  new  or  provincial  names  to  the  difierent  sorts  of  the 
same  species,  aud  have  invented  a  nomenclature  which  has 
only  produced  additional  confusion.  In  Dr.  Boyle's  ex- 
haustive work  entitled  The  CfuUure  of  CoUon  in  India  the 
reader  will  find  a  trustworthy  source  of  information  upon 
the  botanical  part  of  the  subject  « 

The  cottons  of  the  New  and  those  of  the  Old  World 
constitute  the  t\7o  great  typical  divisions  of  the  kinds  most 
known  to  commerce — these  are  the  Oriental  and  the  Occi- 
dental, the  Indian  and  the  American  cottons.  The  botan- 
ical characteristics,  though  slight,  are  sufficiently  marked 
to  prevent  the  one  neing  mistaken  for  the  other, — the  seed 
of  the  Eastern  plant  is  never  black  or  naked,. and  the 
curvature  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  lobes  is  compounded  of 
two  opposite  curves,  and  not  purely  heart-shaped  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Western  plant.    Numerous  varieties  of  each 


FiQ.  1.— Cotton  Plant 

type  are  to  be  found  constituting  distinct  races  of  the  same 
species,  and  affording  ample  scope  for  experimenters  in 
their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  plant. 

Oriental.  AaiatiCy  or  Indian  Cottons. — All  these,  although 
the  several  varieties  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another, 
belong  to  tlie  species  designated  by  Linnaeus  Oosaypium 
herbcLceum,  There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  be  made, 
and  that  is  the  singular  purple-blossomed  cotton-tree,  Ihe 
Gossypium  arboreumf  Linn.,  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus, 
known  also  as  Gossypium  rdigiosunif  grown  about  the  tem- 

Sles  in  India,  whicli  supplies  the  material  for  the  sacer- 
otal  tripartite  thread  of  the  Brahmans,  tlie  emblem  of  their 
Trinity.  The  plant  has  dark-green  leaves,  bears  handsome 
red-purple  blossoms,  and  produces  silky  cotton.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  its  cultivation  by  hybridizing, 
and  to  bring  it  into  general  use,  but  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess, and  it  remains  almost  entirely  unknown  to  commerce. 
With  the  exception,  then,  of  this  curious  species,  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Indian  cottons  are  but  different 
forms  of  Gossypium  herbaeeum.  One  of  these  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Levant,  and  is  known  in 
the  market  as  Smyrna  cotton.  The  aifferent  kinds  of 
Indian  cotton  are  usually  included  in  the  generic  term 
Surais,  The  principal  sorts  are  Hingunghdtf  OomrawuUu^ 
Broachf  DhoUera^  and  Dharwar,  The  Hingun^hftt,  which 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  possess  the  highest  qualities,  stands 
•t  the  head  of  the  different  descriptions  grown  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  the  Berars.  The  staple  is  of  moder- 
ate length  and  strength,  white,  soft,  and  silky,  and  well 


adapted  for  spinning.  Dharwar,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  JBombay  Presidency,  is  the  only  district  in  India  where 
exotic  cotton  has  been  successfully  cultivated ;  the  variety 
grown  is  chiefly  acclimatised  American  cotton,  from  seed 
of  the  New  Orleans  species,  Oosaypium  hirsuivim.  In  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  Assam,  and  other  parts  of  India, 
various  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown,  but  none  of  them  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  manufacturer  as  any  of  those 
already  enumerated.  The  cottons  produced  in  China  and 
Central  Asia  also  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  little  or 
no  supply  is  furnished  for  export  to  other  countries. 

The  Oecidenlal  or  American  Cottons, — These,  which  have 
become  known  to  the  civilized  world  only  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  consist  of  two  great  divisions— tht 
Barbadensian  or  black-seeded  cottons,  bearing  pure  yel- 
low blossoms,  with  a  reddish-purple  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  and  the  Hirsute  or  hairy  cotton,  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  distinct  clothing  of  hairs,  bearing  white 
or  faintly  primrose-colored  blossoms.  The  two  cannot 
always  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  appearance 
of  the  seed,  as  the  black-seeded  cottons  are  occasionally 
found  with  a  tuft  of  short  hairs  or  fuzz  at  one  or  both 
ends,  and  the  hairy,  though  generally  downy  all  over, 
are  also  sometimes  found  with  seeds  black  or  naked.  On 
this  account  some  authorities  have  concluded  that  the  two 
kinds  l)elong  to  the  same  species — the  Barbadensian  ;  but 
carefully  conducted  experiments  show  that  the  variation 
in  the  seeds  may  be  attributed  to  peculiarities  of  soil  or 
cultivation,  and  that  the  specific  characteristics  of  the 
two  kinds  remain  unaltered  generation  after  generation. 
The  cottons  most  in  demand  among  the  manufacturers  are 
those  of  the  Western  world,  viz.,  the  Sea  Island  and 
New  Orleans  or  Uplands,  varieties  which  are  altogether 
unequalled  by  the  products  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
The  Sea  Island  plant  in  the  soft  maritime  climate  of  the 
low-lying  islands  off  the  coast  of  Oeorgia,  where  frost  it 
scarcely  Known,  has  surpassed  all  other  descriptions  of  co^ 
ton  in  the  strength,  length,  and  beauty  of  its  staple.  The 
|*Qeorgian  Uplands''  cotton,  sometimes  called  "Boweda," 
is  the  result  of  attempts  to  cultivate  Sea  Island  cotton  oo 
the  uplands  of  Georgia.  Sea  Island  cotton  has  also  been 
successfully  introduced  into  Queensland,  the  Fiji  Island^ 
Tahiti,  and  Egypt  Of  the  other  great  Western  cotton,  the 
New  Orleans,  which  is  probably  of  Mexican  origin,  there 
are  two  principal  varieties — one  with  green  seeds  and  hardy 
constitution,  the  other  with  white,  tawny,  or  greyish  seedL 
longer  and  more  silky  in  staple.  The  New  Orleans  and 
Boweds  cottons  constitute  the  great  production  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  known  in  English  and  European  markets 
as  "American  cottons."  The  sowing  time  is  March  and 
April,  and  the  crop  is  feathered  from  August  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  even  later  m  the  absence  of  frost.  There  are 
several  forms  of  this  Hirsute  or  Orleans  type,  such  as  the 
Cuba  Vine,  a  large  and  showy  plant,  another  bearing  yel- 
low or  brown  stapled  cotton  used  for  nankeen  cloths,  and  a 
third  kind,  producing  the  "  Bourbon  "  cotton ;  but  all  these 
are  more  remarkable  than  useful.    The  fine  Venezuela  and 


the  West  Indian  green-seeded  cottons  belong  to  the  i 
race,  the  latter  differing  only  by  a  faint  blotch  of  purple 
at  the  base  of  the  pale  yellow  petals.  The  black-seeded, 
long-stapled  cottons  ((7.  baTbadense\  though  of  the  Sea 
Island  type,  are  found  in  such  diversified  forms,  and  so 
widely  spread  over  the  different  parts  of  the  globe,  that 
some  of  them  have  been  classed  as  separate  species.  The 
Peruvian  and  the  Brazilian  may  be  adduced  as  instances; 
the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  "  kidney "  cotton,  w  re- 
markable for  the  curious  arrangement  of  its  seeds,  eight  or 
ten  of  which  adhere  together  in  compact  kidney-shaped 
masses,  but  there  is  little  else  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
forms  of  black  or  naked  seeded  cottons.  The  various 
black-seeded  cottons  cultivated  in  Brazil,  together  with 
the  Peruvian  and  some  other  descriptions,  constitute  the 
Gossypium  acuminatum  of  Royle.  Colonel  Trevor  Qaikf 
has  made  the  cotton  plant  his  special  study  with  a  view  to 
its  improvement  by  hybridization,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  long  he  may  be  induced  to  publbh  the  results  of 
his  investigations. 

OotUm  Ginning. — The  lobes  in  every  boll  of  cotton  con- 
tain seeds  which,  except  when  covered  with  down,  resemble 
the  coffee-berry,  and  which  have  to  be  separated  from  the 
fibre,  by  a  process  called  "ginning."  when  this  is  done 
there  remains  of  the  bulk,  as  fathered  from  the  tree,  about 
one-third  of  clean  cotton  fit  for  manufacturing  pnrpcsea 
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■iMi  two-thirds  of  teed.  The  separation  of  the  seed  from 
the  lint  is  aooomplished  hj  different  methods.  The  most 
primitiTe  as  well  as  the  most  rade>and  simple  machine  em- 
ployed is  the  charka  used  hy  the  Chinese  and  Hindus,  and 
Known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  manganello.  It  consists 
of  two  wooden  rollers  fixed  in  a  frame  and  revolving  in 
contact,  between  which  the  cotton  is  drawn  to  the  ezclu- 
non  01  the  seeds.  Though  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  efficiencv  of  the  churka,  which  is  still 
ezteosively  used  in  India,  there  has  been  but  little  real 
improvement,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  clean  cotton 
rapidly  by  means  of  it.  Hence  ginning  establishments 
with  machines  worked  by  steam  power  have  now  been  in- 
troduced into  the  principal  cotton  districts  of  India.  In 
the  year  1792  Eli  Whitnev,  an  American,  produced  his 
taw  gin,  the  machine  which,  under  various  modifications, 
u  still  empIo}red  for  cleaning  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  saws  revolving  between  the  interstices  of  an  iron  bed 
apon  which  the  cotton  is  placed  so  as  to  be  drawn  through 
whilst  the  seeds  are  left  behind.  As  the  fibre  of  the  long- 
stapled  cottons  was  found  to  be  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
taws,  and  to  be  more  or  leas  cut  or  "  nepped,"  another  more 
recent  American  invention,  the  Macarthy  gin,  has  come 
Into  use  for  cleaning  Sea  Island,  Egyptian,  and  Brazilian 
cotton.  The  fibre  is  drawn  by  a  leather  roller  between  a 
fuetal-plate  called  the  "doctor,''  fixed  tangential  to  the 
roller,  and  a  blade  called  the  beater,  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  a  plane  immediately  behind  and  parallel  to  the 
fixed  plate.  As  the  cotton  is  drawn  through  by  the  roller 
the  seeds  are  forced  out  by  the  action  of  Uie  movable  blade, 
which  in  some  machines  is  made  to  work  horizontally  in- 
stead of  vertically.  Attempts  continue  to  be  made  so  to 
improve  both  the  saw  gin  and  the  roller  gin  as  in  the  one 
case  to  prevent  injury  to  the  staple,  and  in  the  other  to  in- 
crea^  the  efiiciency  or  capability  of  the  machine  to  clean 
large  quantities  of  cotton  quickly.  The  *'  needle  "  saw  gin 
is  a  recent  invention  intended  to  prevent  the  fibre  from 
being  ciit.  It  consists  of  steel-wire  set  in  block  tin  with  the 
bottom  of  the  teeth  rounded  or  made  smooth.  On  the  other 
hand  the  double-action  Macarthy  gin,  with  two  movable 
blades  or  beaters,  the  "knife-roller"  gin,  the  "lock-jaw" 
gin,  and  others  nave  appeared  as  rivals  to  the  saw  gin. 
The  machine  which  will  clean  the-  largest  quantity  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time  is  naturally  preferrM,  unless  such 
injury  is  occasioned  as  materially  to  diminish  the  market 
▼alue  of  the  cotton.  This  has  sometimes  been  the  case  to 
the  extent  of  Id.  or  2d.  per  lb,  and  even  more  as  regards 
8ea  Island  or  long-stapled  cottons.  The  production,  there- 
forcy  of  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  cotton-cleaning  ma- 
diinery  is  of  importance  alike  to  the  planter  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  althouffh  considerable  improvement  has 
already  been  effected,  there  is  still  room  for  further  efforts 
in  the  same  direction.  The  seed  obtained  in  dnning  that 
is  not  required  for  sowing^  comprising  many  thousands  of 
tons,  is  pressed  for  oil,  which  when  refined  is  in  some  cases 
med  to  mix  with  olive  oil,  or  is  converted  into  cake  for 
ieedin^  cattle,  or  into  a  material  for  making  paper,  whilst 
ihe  ultimate  residuum,  or  refuse,  is  made  into  soap.  Even 
the  stalks  of  the  cotton  plant  are  made  to  answer  some  val- 
'vable  purposes.  Besides  being  used  for  thatch  and  baskets, 
M,  fibre  is  obtained  that  can  be  converted  into  gunny  and 
other  kinds  of  cloths,  equal  to  those  manufactured  from 
jute.  They  furnish  also  a  material  that  can  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  common  kinds  of  paper.  The  cot- 
ton when  cleaned  or  separated  from  the  seed  is  pressed, 
chiefly  by  hydraulic  power,  into  bales  varyine  in  weight  in 
different  countries,  and  in  this  state  it  is  reaoy  for  market 
and  for  the  various  processes  of  manufacture. 

Chiton  Supply. — The  capability  of  the  world 
SbppS^  ^  furnish  in  sufficient  abundance  the  raw  ma- 
terial required  by  the  vast  and  ever-expanding 
cotton  industry  has  from  time  to  time,  and  under  the  pres- 
tare  of  dire  necessitv,  been  well  ascertained.  Happily  it 
has  been  found  possiole  to  cultivate  cotton  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  intertropical  and  in  many  of  the  temperate 

Krtions  of  the  ^lobe,  so  that  if  from  any  cause  there  should 
a  deficiency  m  one  part  this  may  be  compensated  by  the 
•operabundance  in  others.  The  most  ancient  cotton-grow- 
jj^^  ing  country  is  probably  India.    For  five  centu- 

ries before  the  Christian  era  cotton  was  largely 
tHcd  in  the  domestic  manufactures  of  India ;  and  the  doth- 
io«r  of  the  inhabitants  then  conusted  as  now   chieflv  of 


garments  made  from  this  vegetable  product.  More  than 
two  thousand  years  before  Europe  or  England  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  applying  modem  industry  to  the  man- 
ufiusture  of  cotton,  India  had  matured  a  system  of  hand- 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  which  during  that  vast 
period  received  no  recorded  improvement.  The  people, 
though  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  whilst  Europe 
was  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  made  no  approximation  to  the 
mechanical  operations  of  modem  times,  nor  was  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  either  improved  or  considerably  extended. 
Possessing  soil,  climate,  and  apparently  all  the  requisite 
elements  from  nature  for  the  production  of  cotton  to  an 
almost  boundless  extent,  and  of  a  useful  and  acceptable 
quality,  India  for  a  long  series  of  years  did  but  little 
towlirds  supplying  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries 
with  the  raw  material  which  they  required.  Between  the 
years  1788  and  1850  numerous  attempts  were  made  by  the 
East  India  Company  to  improve  the  cultivation  and  to 
increase  the  supply  of  cotton  in  India,  and  botanists  and 
American  planters  were  engaged  for  the  purpose.  One 
great  object  of  their  experiments  was  to  introduce  and  ac- 
climatize exotic  cottons.  Bonrbon,  New  Orleans,  Upland 
Georgia,  Sea  Island,  Pemambuco.  Egyptian,  Ac.,  were 
tried  but  with  little  permanent  success.  The  result  of 
these  and  similar  attempts,  more  recently  made,  has  been 
to  establish  the  conclusion  that  efforts  to  improve  the  in- 
digenous cottons  are  most  likely  to  be  rewaraed  with  suc- 
cess. As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  showing  the  imports 
of  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  on  a  subsequent  page,  the 
largest  supply  obtained  from  India  prior  to  the  American 
civil  war  was  in  1867,  being  upwards  of  680,000  bales,  of 
the  value  of  £5,458,426 ;  but  m  1866,  owing  to  the  efforts 
employed  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton,  the  import 
from  India  had  reached  a  total  of  1,847,760  bales,  of  the 
value  of  £25,270,547.  The  quantity  now  obtained  from 
India  averages  something  over  one  million  of  boles  annu- 
ally, being  the  largest  supply  procured  from  any  one 
country  with  the  exception  of  America.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  is  not  of  so  remote  a  date  in  China  as 
in  India.  In  the  accounts  of  the  revenues  and  ^^^^ 
of  the  arts  of  China  during  the  period  of  the  celebrated 
dynasty  which  commenced  about  1100  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  lasted  for  some  centuries,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  cotton  plant ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  notice 
of  cotton  in  these  records  until  about  200  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  from  which  period  to  the  6th  century  the 
cotton  cloth,  which  was  either  paid  in  tribute,  or  offered  in 
presents  to  the  emperors,  is  always  mentioned  as  a  thing 
rare  and  precious.  The  annals  record  as  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Emperor  Ou-ti,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  502,  had  a  robe  of  cotton.  In  the  7th  century  we  find 
the  cotton  plant  mentioned,  but  its  cultivation  appears  to 
have  been  then  confined  to  gardens ;  and  the  poems  and 
romances  of  that  period  are  occupied  in  celebrating  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  was  in  the  11th  century  that  the 
cotton  plant  was  first  removed  from  the  gardens  to  the 
fields,  and  became  an  object  of  common  culture ;  and  it  is 
only  from  this  period  that  we  can  date  the  commencement 
of  the  manufacture  in  China.  The  cotton  tree  was  intro- 
duced into  that  country  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the 
Mongol  Tartars  in  the  year  1280 ;  after  which  period  everv 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  Government  to  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  cotton.  Considerable  difficulties, 
however,  were  at  first  encountered  through  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  and  the  op])oeition  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1368  that  they  were  altogether  surmounted.  After 
that  date  rapid  progress  was  made,  and  cotton  has  ever 
since  supplied  the  material  manufactured  for  the  clothing 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  China.  The 
Chinese,  in  addition  to  their  own  growth  of  cotton,  obtain 
large  imports  from  India  and  the  Burmese  territories.  A 
famine  which  happened  in  China  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  induced  the  Government  to  direct,  by  an  im- 
.  perial  edict,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  land  should  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Since  then  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  from  India  has  been  considerable, 
though  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  is  consumed  in  their 
manufactures.  China,  indeed,  was  never  a  source  of  sup- 
ply to  other  countries,  excepting  to  a  small  extent  and  for 
a  brief  period,  when  the  whole  world  was  ransacked  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  the  cotton  famine. 
Central    and   South  America   and   the  West    Indieti 
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though  now  but  com|)aratiyely  insignificant 
KDdSoutb  80Q>'<3^  o^  Bupplj,  were  formerlj  of  much 
America.  greater  impoKanoe.  On  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico, in  1619,  it  is  said  that  Cortes  reoeiyed  gar- 
ments of  cotton  as  presents  from  the  natives  of  Yucatan,  as 
well  as  cotton  clotlis  for  coverings  to  his  huts ;  and  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  cotton. 
In  Peru  raw  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  have  long  been  known 
to  exist,  and  specimens  from  the  ancient  Peruvian  tombs 
were  at  an  earlv  period  brought  to  Europe  for  exhibition. 
In  tlie  time  of  the  Incas,  in  1532,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  plant  was  successfully  cultivated ;  and  the  tree-cotton 
of  Peru  has  of^en  attracted  attention,  and  been  made  the 
subject  of  examination  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  it  is  the  veritable  Ooasypiian  arboremn  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  represented  to  be  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
valuable  on  account  of  its  abundant  crops.  It  yields 
largely  for  four  or  five  years,  and  may  be  maintained  for 
eight  or  ten  years  without  beinff  renewed.  The  Goatypium 
peruviantan  or  acuminatum,  cultivated  in  the  coast  valleys 
of  Peru,  is  an  arborescent  kind  growing  to  10  or  15  feet  in 
height.  It  produces  the  cotton  of  Brazil,  Pernambuco, 
Maranhflo,  Peru,  &c  The  Anguilla  cotton,  better  kno?m 
as  Sea  Island,  is  represented  to  be  a  native  of  Plonduras ; 
it  spread  thence  to  tne  West  Indies,  and  was  carried  to  the 
United  States  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  The  West  In- 
dies, before  the  present  century,  was  the  chief  source' from 
which  England  derived  the  cotton  then  required.  The 
finest  ever  brought  to  the  English  market,  or  probably 
ever  grown,  was  raised  in  the  island  of  Tobago  between 
the  years  1789  and  1792  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Boblev. 
The  West  Indian  oottons  have  generally  been  highly 
esteemed,  but  the  cultivation  has  been  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  sogar,  which  was  found  to  be  a  more  profitable 
cropb 

o-—^  Amongst  the  countries  which  in  more  recent 

^STP*»  times  have  become  prominent  for  the  supply  of 
cotton,  Ilgypt  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned,  furnish- 
ing a  staple  which  for  quality  and  length  holds  a  high  rank 
and  comes  next  to  Sea  Island.  Cotton  was  doubtless  grown 
in  Egypt  at  a  very  reipote  period,  but  was  ctiltivated  only 
to  a  small  extent,  and  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  before 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  inferior 
indigenous  was  superseded  by  the  present  exotic  plant,  the 
produce  of  which  has  obtained  a  high  reputation.  Its  in- 
troduction was  due  to  Mahd  Bey,  who  had  been  governor 
of  Bon^la  and  Sennaar,  and  had  brought  seed  of  the 
plant  with  him  from  Ethiopia.  In  his  garden  at  Cairo  it 
was  discovered  about  the  year  1820,  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Jumel,  in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali.  That  saga- 
cious ruler  saw  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
cultivation  of  a  product  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  country,  and  which  was  in  great  and  growing  demand. 
His  measures  were  carried  out  with  such  energy,  and  upon 
such  a  scale,  as  to  enable  him  so  early  as  1823  to  export  to 
England  5623  bales  of  this  new  description  of  cotton. 
Jumel,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  America,  and 
had  some  acquaintance  with  cotton,  after  some  not  very 
satisfactory  firet  essays  in  cotton-growing,  associated  liim- 
elf  with  a  Cairo  merchant,  and  commenced  a  small  plan- 
ation  near  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  His  efibrts  proving 
highly  successful,  he  was  at  length  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  viceroy's  cotton  plantations,  which  became 
immensely  profitable  under  his  direction.  The  new  de- 
scription of  Egyptian  cotton  has  since  been  known  by  the 
name  **  Jumel "  in  France,  and  "  Mahd,"  or  "  Mako,"  in 
England.  Its  cultivation  has  rapidly  extended  through- 
out Lower  Egypt,  the  soil  as  well  as  the  climate  being 
found  to  be  specially  favorable.  The  scantiness  of  the 
population,  and  the  difi&culty  of  providing  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food,  seem  the  only  causes  likely  to  curtail  the 
production  of  cotton.  The  thickly  populated  inverted 
alluidal  delta  of  the  Soudan,  between  the  Blue  and  the 
White  Nile,  is  said  to  be  even  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley,  and  to 
afibrd  room  for  the  plantation  of  ten  times  the  area  ob- 
tainable in  Egypt  proper  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
say  that  Egypt  is  the  finest  cotton-growing  country  in  the 
world ;  it  is  not  surpassed  in  productiveness  even  by  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  So  firmly  is  the  growth  of 
cotton  established,  and  so  fully  are  both  the  Government 
and  the  people  alive  to  its  importance  and  advantages, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  be  allowed 


to  decline,  or  that  Egypt  will  ever  loae  its  posidon  as  a 
source  of  supply-  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  im- 
ports on  page  431  that-  tlie  Egyptian  snpplv,  which  in 
1859-60  was  only  about  100,000  bale^  has  since  become 
nearly  300,000.  The  bales,  too,  have  been  increasing  in 
size,  and  now  contain  six  cantars,  or  about  6001b  each.' 

The  growth  of  cotton  in  Turkey,  as  elsewhere, 
was  greatly  stimulated  and  increased  during  the  ^^''"^^* 
time  of  scarcity,  but  it  has  since  declined  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  feebleness  of  the  Government  and  the  cornip- 
tion  of  its  agents,  and  the  expectations  once  entertsined 
have  not  be^  fulfilled.  The  country  possesses,  however, 
splendid  cotton-growing  capabilities,  and  might  be  made  a 
very  proline  source  of  supply.  Much  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced is  taken  by  Continental  manufactarers  ^^^ 
From  Brazil  cotton  of  excellent  quality  has  ^'■*™- 
long  been  obtained,  and  in  various  provinces  of  that  vu 
empire  its  cultivation  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite 
ana  profitable  branch  of  aericnlture.  The  plant  thrives 
in  ail  the  varied  climates  from  Para  in  the  north  down  to 
Bio  Grande  in  the  south,  and  requires  scarcely  any  care  to 
guard  it  either  from  sun  or  frost.  Owing  to  the  demands 
occasioned  by  the  cotton  £Eunine,  cotton  was  for  the  first 
time  grown  for  export  m  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo;  and 
the  experiments  commenced  in  1861  with  some  New 
Orleans  seed  sent  out  from  England  by  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association,  and  freely  distributed,  became  the  means  of 
procuring  from  this  one  provinoe  a  quantity  as  large  as 
had  been  received  from  tlie  whole  of  Brazil  in  any  yeir 
previous  to  the  American  civil  war.  This  cotton,  known 
as  "  Santos  **  in  the  market,  has  been  steadily  Rowing  in 
fiivor  with  the  manufacturer.  The  rank  which  Bnsil 
holds  amongst  the  countries  from  which  cotton  is  imported 
may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  table  already  men- 
tioned. From  several  other  source^  such  as  Italy,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hop«,  Natal,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
Queensland,  Australia,  Fiji,  Tahiti,  Ac,  smaller  supplies 
of  cotton  are  obtained,  but  they  are  all  of  minor  importance. 

These  and  all  others,  whether  iaige  or  small,  dwindle 
into  insiffnificanoe  when  compared  with  America,  which  is 
par  txodUnce  the  great  cotton-producing  ooantry  of  the 
world.  About  the  year  llKfi  the  planters  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  cotton ;  and  beaidea  carrying  the 
cultivation  to  a  great  extent,  they  introduced  quuidei 
before  unknown.  The  supplies  continued  to  be  small  up 
to  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1792  the  quantity  exported 
from  the  United  States  was  only  138,324  tt),  but  by  the 
year  1800  it  had  increased  to  nearly  18,000,000  lb.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1816  the  revival  of  trade  led  to  an  in- 
creased demand,  and  the  progress  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
America  became  rapid  and  continuous,  until  at  len^h 
about  86  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material'  used  by  English 
manu&cturers  was  derived  from  this  one  source.  With  a 
capacity  for  the  production  of  cotton  almost  boundless^  the 
crop,  which  was  so  insignificant  when  the  century  b^gan, 
had  in  1860  readied  the  enormous  extent  of  4,824^000 
bales.  This  great  source  of  supply,  when  apparently  moflt 
abundant  and  secure,  was  shortly  after  suddenly  cot  oi( 
and  thousands  were  for  a  time  deprived  of  empluyinent 
and  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  this  period  of  destito- 
tion  the  cotton-growing  resources  of  every  part  of  the  globe 
were  tested  to  the  utmost ;  and  in  the  exhibition  of  186l2 
the  representatives  of  every  country  from  which  supplies 
might  be  expected  met  to  concert  measurea  for  obtaioii^ 
all  that  was  wanted  without  the  aid  of  America.  The  ovl- 
onies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  including  India, 
seemed  well  able  to  grow  all  the  cotton  that  ooula  be  re- 
quired, whilst  numerous  other  countries  were  ready  to 
afibrd  their  co-operation.  A  powerful  stimulus  was  thoa 
given  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  all  directions ;  a  degree 
of  activity  and  enterprise  never  witnessed  before  was  seen 
in  India,  £gypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Africa,  the  West 

1  The  diBOOTory  of  a  new  varletT  of  cottonpUai  said  to  be  moA 
more  prolific  than  any  prerioualy  known  in  Etfypk*  has Jost  been  r^ 
ported  from  that  country. 

•  It  Is  related  that  in  the  year  1764  William  Rathhoae,  ao  extea- 
Bive  American  merchant  in  Liverpool,  received  firom  one  of  fait  cm** 
respondents  in  the  Southern  States  a  consignment  of  eight  bsgt  of 
cotton,  which  on  Jts  arrival  in  Liverpool  was  sfdaed  by  the  ctuton- 
houae  oflBcers,  on  the  allegation  that  it  could  not  have  been  ^va 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  liable  to  seisuje  oiider  tbt 
Shipping  Acts,  as  not  being  imported  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
country  of  its  growth.  VHien  afterwards  released,  it  lay  for  masf 
months  unsold,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  spinners  doabtimr  whether  it 
could  be  profitably  worked  npu 
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indies,  Queenfllmiid,  Kcfir  Sooth  Wales,  Peru,  Brasil,  and 
in  fihoii  wliere?er  €otlCNi  ooald  be  prodooed;  and  there 
aeemed  no  room  lo  doabt  tlMit  in  a  short  time  there  would 
be  abundant  supplies  independently  of  America.  Bat  ten 
/ears  aflerwaras,  in  the  ezidbitioa  of  1872,  which  was 
specially  devoted  to  cotton,  a  few  onljr  of  the  thirty-five 
countries  which  had  sent  their  samples  in  1862  a^in  ap- 
peared, and  these  for  the  most  part  only  to  bear  witness  to 
diftappointment  and  fidlure.  America  had  re-entered  the 
field  of  competition,  and  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  so  as 
to  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  worlo.  True,  the  supply 
from  India  had  been  more  than  doubled,  the  adulteration 
once  so  rife  had  been  checked,  and  the  improved  quality 


and  value  of  the  cotton  had  been  fully  acknowledaed,  bol 
still  the  snperioritv  of  the  produce  of  the  Unitea  States 
was  proved  beyond  all  dispute^  and  American  cotton  was 
again  king.  Slave  labor  has  disappeared,  and  under  new 
and  more  promising  auspices  a  fresh  care^  of  progress 
has  been  commenced.  With  a  rare  combination  of  facili- 
ties and  advantaares,  made  available  with  remarkable  skill 
and  enterprise,  the  production  of  cotton  in  America  seems 
likelpr  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  increase  in  magnitude 
and  importance. 

Table  I.,  below,  shows  the  quantity  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial annually  furnished  to  English  manufacturers  during 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  by  the  chief  sources 


Tablb  L — Imjpmi,  Export^  ond  Stocks  of  OoUon  in  Cheat  Britcan  in  Tkousande  of  Bake  durifng  the  present  Century;  with 
tk$  Awnwal  ConmtmpUon  in  MUuona  of  Iba^  and  the  Weeldy  Average  in  Bales  ;  also  the  Average  Prices,  etc. 
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717 
471 
497 
424 
831 
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i 

i 

b 

i 

92 

14 

»l 

8 

4li 

10 

m 

4 

75 

2 

7« 

« 

81 

U 
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Ui 
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ss 

92 

n 

£6 
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^ 

IS 

2 

75 

13 

fl3 

22 

49 

SI 

4* 
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51 
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31 
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n 

SA 

41 

m 

4] 

m 
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^ 

2S 

fii 
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41 

IS 
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31 

74 

2li 

R^ 

n 

10 

n 

13 

n 

77 

e 

im 

IS 

9r, 

n 

m 

n 

lis 

33 

21 « 

ma 
2m 
2m 
24: 

25: 

262 

2S2 

5dl 

n& 
2m 
ma 

tm 

309 
3S9 
479 
GGH 

ft72 
4^ 

&iQ 

H2\ 

S^ 
749 
747 

871 

^y2 

*^i 

ifrji 
r^ffi 

i'i±in7« 

2T4;i.!-l-t 

1^.3,  Irs..' ■ 
4&  11^4 
22Sh2S3 

imhim 
laa  1905 

aQ£H749 

48$  2264 
308  21 7-2 
S96I227M 
46^1  S4tif4 
C8&S4ID 


511 

m 
i7»e 

1511 


2^ 

310, 

254 ' 

urn} 

2(1  E    , 
2&> 

2e7 

2g] 
206 
270 
23S 

29a 
1^7 
300 

3tP 
^7 
SJrT 
331 
341 
Ul 

a48 

34j5 


2442 

Hi'  .'j 

27r.'  -.7 
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S^iJl  !ii4 
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8 

16 

7 

2 

4 

8 

10 

8 

19 

44 

6 

8 

81 

26 

86 

29 

27 

56 

67 

28 

88 

69 

86 

84 

38 

96 

69 

64 

118 

88 

75 

67 

68 

87 

103 

166 

128 

103 

117 

126 

116 

134 

120 

187 

128 

194 

222 

190 

854 

272 


860 
817 
817 
309 

887 
849 
486 
806 
677 
665 
661 
732 
881 
1137 
1015 
916 
798 
658 
910 
748 
091 
684 
706 
624 


Stock. 
SUtObc. 


129 
154 
146 
141 
189 
129 
121 
71 
192 
875 
355 
280 
165 
114 

lis 

116 
161 
852 
897 
473 
413 
342 
416 
297 
446 
422 
572 


850 
471 
855 
684 
619 
674 
921 
1037 
1135 
659 
612 
509^ 
658 
622 
694 
807 
817 
7<J6 
666 
493 
643 
462 
559 
794 
788 
484 


666 


296 
248 
249 
245 
2iS0 
269 
280 
216 
309 
834 
850 
328 
844 
813 
834 
337 
407 
423 
434 
467 
499 
545 
560 
606 
609 
611 
675 
7S2 
746 
682 
858 


919j 
954 
1011 
1067 
1207 
1114 
1261 
1192 
1160 
1367 
1429 
1574 
1586 
1198 
1464 
1590 
1514 
1668 
1861 
1904 
1967 
2101 
2183 
2081 
2175 
2297 
2523 
12364 
1185 


877  1378 


1566 


495 '2085 
7^ 


635  _  ^ 
6781 '2802 
546|  12688 
2797 
3115 
8966 
8184 
3248 
3106 


799 
928 
911 
808 

778i  13096 


896 


891 


893*4 
8181 
847*4 
865*7 
416-7 
881-7 
468-9 
4381 
486*1 
617*8 
6440 
606-6 
614-3 
441-4 
576*6 
629-9 
588^ 
658-9 
739-6 
760-9 
7761 
889*1 
891-4 
828-0 
905-6 
976-6 
1063*6 
1007-4 
451-7 
606-4 
653-6 
723-2 
8811 
966-7 
991*8 
938-9 
1078-2 
1267*1 
11810 
1244*8 
1277*4 
122^6 
1219*8 


U '  4 
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Gnp. 


870 

089 

688 

609 

069 

720 

907 

721 

868 

977 

10S9 

987 

1070 

1205 

1254 

1861 

1425 

1866 

1363 

2182 

1639 

1689 

2394 

2109 

2486 

2171 

1869 

2424 

2889 

2172 

2415 

8090 

8863 

3836 

2982 

8645 

8067 

S2S9 

8994 

4824 


ConvMpnoH. 


Xortiu    Sootk, 


No  reliable  aootmnt  of  crops  Id 
bales  is  obtalMblo  oarlier  than 
1821,  and  of  exporto  earlier  than 
1826.  An  oiicial  return  pub- 
.likhed  by  the  United  States 
GoTernmcnt  some  years  ago, 
eatinated  the  erop  of  1801  at 
40,609,009  lb,  that  of  1811  at 
80,000,009  lb.  and  Uwt  of  1821,  at 
170,090,090  OX     The  exports  to 

.  Europe  were  21,000,000  lb  in 
1801,  62.000.000  lb  in  1811,  and 
125,009.000 1>  in  1821,  including 
19,000,d00  lb  to  Great  Britain  In 
1801.  47.000,000  lb  in  1811,  and 
93,000.000  lb  in  1821.  In  181& 
according  to  a  report  pnbllBhea 
by  Congress,  the  consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  United  l^tea 
amounted  to  27,000,006  1^,  or 
90,000  bales  of  890  lb  each.  In 
1821  the  consumption  vas  esti- 
mated at  45^990^  lb. 


... 

... 

668 

646 

298 

864 

103 

425 

175 

669 

121 

488 

261 

749 

92 

596 

243 

889 

127 

619 

154 

778 

168 

688 

264 

892 

174 

688 

237 

867 

197 

756 

272 

1028 

196 

723 

800 

1023 

217 
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846 

U17 

287 

851 

817 

1168 

222 

1166 

411 

1576 

249 

798 

277 

1075 

276 

1247 

629 

1876 

296 

869 

464 

1818 

297 

936 

529 

1465 

277 

1470 

640 

2010 

825 

1202 

427 

1629 

886 

1489 

648 

2684 

870 

1102 

565 

1667 

407 

881 

410 

1241 

419 

1324 

684 

1868 

625 

1688 

698 

22S8 

608 

1107 

488 

1690 

476 

1418 

671 

1969 

894 

1669 

776 

2444 

592 

1787 

791 

2628 

880 

1604 

716 

2819 

699 

V£0 

694 

2244 

574 

1921 

1033 

2954 

682 

M29 

824 

2263 

684 

1810 

788 

2599 

462 

2019 

1002 

3021 

760 

2669 

1106 

8774 

786 

2175 

968 

8t27 

609 

71 
79 
81 
90 
88 
96 
87 
70 
86 
101 
116 
106 
188 
136 
142 
156 

n8 

189 


No  record  of  crops  or  shipments  kept 
during  the  years  1862-66,  vwimg  to 
the  war. 


2814 
2204 
2499 
2439 
8155 
4362 
2974 
8931 
4170 
8888 
4669 


1282 
1216 
1229 
990 
1476 
2367 
1454 
1906 
1868 
1894 


292 

841 
428 
458 
704 
799 
603 
774 
978 
791 
1172 


1854 
1667 
1667 
1448 
2179 
81)66 
1957 
2680 
2841 
2685 


086 
696 
822 
907 
884 
1944 
946 
1078 
1184 
1960 
1217 


168 
148 
69 


91 
120 
tS8 
129 
180 
146 
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CXXTTON. 


of  sapplj.    The  table  alflo  contains  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
ports, the  annual  consumption,  the  avei-age  prices,  and  the 
stocks  at  the  end  of  each  jear,  as  well  as  details  of  the 
American  produce,  exports,  <&c. 
,  The  statement  embodied  in  Table  II.,  below,  issued 


ander  the  authority  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Brokers'  A» 
sociation,  shows  the  total  American  crop  (including  Set 
Island  produce),  the  stock  in  the  ports,  and  the  total  sup- 
pi;^  from  1826-27  to  1875-76.  Table  II  I.  gives  the  appro^ 
pnation  of  the  American  crops. 


TA3LE  IL— Toted  Ameriean  Crops  (in  Bales)  from  1826-27  to  1876-76. 

Stock  in  the 

Stock  in  the 

Yean. 

ToUl  Crop. 

Porta  ftt  com- 

mencement  of 

Season. 

TottlSupplj. 

Yfiart. 

Total  Crap. 

Porte  at  com- 

menoement  of 

Season. 

Total  Supply. 

1826-27 

957,281 

.•• 

957,2S1 

1850^1 

2,416,257 

167,030 

2,583.187 

1827-28 

720,593 

... 

720,593 

lS5l-^52 

3,098,029 

128,304 

3,218,333 

1828-29 

867,744 

... 

857,744 

1852-53 

3,352,882 

91,17« 

3,444,058 

1829-30 

976,845 

16,562 

993,407 

1S53-54 

3,035,027 

135,64S 

3,170,670 

1830-31 

1,038,847 

20,898 

1.050,745 

1854-55 

2,932,339 

135,603 

3,067,942 

1831-32 

987,477 

119,423 

'I,lfl6,a0ll 

1855-5a 

3,645,345 

143,336 

3,788,681 

1832-33 

1,070,438 

41,599 

1J12J37 

185&-57 

3,056,519 

64,171 

3,120,690 

1833-34 

1,205,394 

48,205 

],253,5&9 

1557^58 

3,238,962 

49,258 

3,288,220 

1834-35 

l.!!51,32S 

29,617 

1,283,945 

1856^59 

3,S94.48l 

102,926 

4,097,407 

1835-36 

\:sm,nti 

41,623 

l,i02,34S 

is5»^eo 

4,823.770 

149,237 

4,973,007 

1836-37 

l,l23p&75 

43,341 

Mn8,9!fl 

1860-61 

3,826,086 

227,708 

4,053,794 

1837-38 

l,SD4,r9r 

75,820 

1,8?0.617 

1861-65 

1838-39 

], 363,403 

40,305 

1,103,703 

I865-fl* 

2,314,476 

248,126 

3,562,601 

1839-40 

2,181,740 

52,244 

2,233,^93 

I8«e-flT 

2,204,089 

282,439 

2,486,528 

1840-41 

1,639, -ssa 

58,442 

l,mJT,795 

l(*fi7-68 

2,498,895 

80,216 

2,579,111 

1841-42 

l,(JS8,675 

82,068      . 

1.770.743 

1363-69 

2,439,039 

88,130 

2,477,169 

1842-43 

2,;^li4,?ii3 

31,807 

2,42M10 

186W-70 

3,154.946 

12,343 

3,167,289 

1843-44 

2,i(jb,,>;i) 

94,486 

2,203,065 

1S70-71 

4,352,317 

59,747 

4,412,064 

1844-45 

2,484,662 

159,772 

X^UAU 

1871-73 

2.974,351 

104,814 

3,079,165 

1845-46 

2,170,537 

94,126 

l^'liWM^ 

1872-73 

3,930,503 

54,521 

3,985,029 

1846-47 

1,860,479 

107,122 

i,fia7,doi 

1873-74 

4,170,388 

90,989 

4,261  ;.377 

1847-48 

2,434,113 

214,837 

2,638,950 

1S74-75 

3,332,991 

108,152 

8,941,143 

1848^9 

2,808,596 

171,468 

2,9^0,064 

lS7a-76 

4,6G9,3vH3 

66,050 

4,735,347 

1849-50 

2,171,706 

154,753 

2,^20,459 

raised  in  Ameritxi, 

Twv. 

IZPOBf. 

Taknibr 
AnMrioM 
8plaa«n 
Korth  and 
Soatlk. 

Total 

Kxpon. 

Takes  l7 
American 
Spinner* 
North  and 
South. 

T„. 

OH>t 

Ffuh. 

Itortli 
Burop*. 

Other 
Pom. 

TMaL 

Onal 
Britain. 

Pranea. 

Nortk        Other 
Baropa.     Ports. 

TetaL 

1826-31..; 

IBSft-tL.. 
lS41-lfi«» 

I851-M_ 

1875-76  I 
(lyear)./ 

556,663 
7QS.690 
S83.978 
1,229,903 
1.243,632 
1.693.092 
2,0MI>i9 
1.2^.3,19 
1.8»7,833 

2,080,711 

163.822 
229.963 
324.137 
a^J9,£03 
2%,9flO 
422.546 
<ft3,14l 
237,684 
261,245 

456,872 

4  J, 
S^.Ml 
■64,11:^ 
97,S1I9 

IBH.SSh 
26(1,4,^5 
141,1IJ7 
89H,iS96 
438,249 

i74 
13,154 

3^>,:t76 
y  1:180 

l^^>,i78 
l.SJ),ll)6 

113,172 
217,  H12 

762,859 
985,447 
1,401,604 
1,771,085 
1,781,288 
2.498,002 
2,953,251 
1,679.134 
2,665,946 

8,252,994 

122,188 
204,099 
268,080 
890,824 
548,688 
720,686 
826,825 
874,860 
1,188^ 

1,862,889 

885,042 
1,189,546 
1,669,684 
2,161,409 
2,829.821 
8,218,688 
8,780.076 
2.563,994 
8,849,489 

4,615,383 

62-90 
5916 
58-94 
66*90 
53-87 
52-70 
63-45 
48-84 
49-80 

45-08 

18-51 
19-33 
19-41 
16-16 
12-70 
1813 
12-78 
9-30 
6-79 

9-90 

4-T 
8-25 
8-24 
4-51 
4-84 
6-86 
6-89 
6-64 
10-22 

10-80 

9 
110 
2-86 
4-87 
5-53 
5-91 
5-00 
2-46 
2-94 

4-70 

86-20 
82-84 
83-95 
81-94 
76-44 
77-60 
7812 
65-74 
69-25 

70-48 

18-80 
17-16 
16-05 
1806 
23-66 
22-40 
21-88 
84-26 
30-75 

29-52 

1828^1 
1831-86 
1896-11 
1841-46 
1846-61  • 
1851-66 
1856-61 
1866-70 
1870-75 
/ 1875-76 
1(1  year) 

Cotton  MANUTAcrruBB  and  Trade. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  had  its  origin  in  the  East, 
where  the  cotton  plant  is  indigenous,  and  where  the  climate 
renders  a  light  and  absorbent  fabric  a  suitable  clothing  for 
the  people.  It  has  in  consequence  been  lon^  established 
over  every  part  of  Asia,  although  it  was  only  in  India  that 
tlie  fabric  was  manufactured  extensively  with  a  view  to 
foreign  exchange. 

Arrian  mentions  cotton  doth  among  the  com- 
turS  UiT^  modities  which  the  Bomans  brought  from  India ; 
India.  but  the  quantity  imported  by  them  was  incon- 

siderable, from  the  preference  which  thej^  gave 
to  woollen  clothing.  The  difference  between  ancient  and 
modem  Indian  imports  appears  to  have  arisen,  not  from 
any  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  goods  produced  in  that 
country,  but  from  variety  in  the  tastes  or  in  the  wants  of 
the  nations  with  which  it  has  traded. 

The  implements  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  different 
processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  from  the  cleaning  of 
the  wool  to  its  conversion  into  the  finest  muslin,  may  be 
purchased  for  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  and  are  of  so 
rude  and  simple  a  construction  as  to  be  evidenily  the 
invention  of  a  very  early  period.  With  the  exception  of 
the  loom,  none  of  them  deserves  the  name  of  a  machine,  or 
displays  the  slightest  mechanical  ingenuity.  They  spin 
the  yam  upon  the  distaff;  and  yet,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  we  in  this  countrv  derive  from  machinery,  we  have 
only  recently  been  able  to  equal,  either  in  fineness  or 
quality,  the  yam  which  is  produced  by  means  of  this 
primitive  instrument.  The  well-managed  use  of  the  fineer 
«nd  thumb  of  the  Indian  spinner,  patiently  and  carefully 


applied  in  the  formation  of  the  thread,  and  the  moisture  at 
the  same  time  communicated  to  it,  are  found  to  have  the 
effect  of  incorporating  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  more  pe^ 
fectly  than  can  be  accomplished  by  our  most  improved 
machines. 

The  loom  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  or  reeds,  which 
the  Indian  carries  about  with  him,  and  puts  up  in  the 
fields  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  at  the  side  of  his  cottaee. 
He  digs  a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  his  legs  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  "  geer,"  and  fastens  the  balances  to  some 
convenient  branch  overhead.  Two  loops  underneath  the 
geer,  in  which  he  inserts  his  great  toes,  serve  as  treadles; 
and  he  employs  the  shuttle,  formed  like  a  large  netting 
needle,  but  of  a  length  somewhat  exceeding  the  breadth 
of  the  cloth,  as  "  battoon,"  using  it  alternately  to  draw 
through  the  weft  and  strike  it  up.  The  reed  is  the  only 
part  of  the  weaving  apparatus  which  approaches,  in  the 
perfection  of  its  construction,  to  the  instriiments  we  use. 
The  loom  has  no  beam,  and  the  warp  is  laid  out  upon  the 
ground  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  The  weav- 
ers live  entirely  in  villages,  as  they  could  not,  if  shut  up  in 
towns,  work  in  this  manner. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  implements  which 
have  just  been  described  existed  as  we  now  nnd  them  before 
the  people  of  India  were  divided  into  castes.  The  tram- 
mission  of  the  same  employment  from  father  tc  son  (which 
is  the  invariable  practice  in  India),  while  it  has  the  effect 
•f  conveying  unimpaired  the  knowledge  acquired  in  any 
art,  tends  to  check  its  farther  advancement.  To  the  same 
cause,  however,  which  thus  prevented  improvement  in 
India,  is  to  be  attributed  that  dexterity  in  his  particolar 
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iuploTment  which  the  Indian  artiaan  poeseaBes.  From 
the  earliest  age  he  learns  to  spin  and  weave  ander  the 
direction  of  his  father ;  and  having  no  hope  or  desire  of 
sdvancement  in  any  other  line,  he  sains,  through  constant 
practice,  that  wonoerful  skill  whicn  may  thas  be  consid- 
ered almost  as  a  family  inheritance.  To  be  able  to  man- 
age his  ill-constmcted  loom,  even  in  the  production  of 
ordinary  &brics,  he  is  obligea  to  acquire  sncn  a  sleight  of 
band,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if,  out  of  the  multitude 
trained  in  tliis  manner,  a  few  should  be  found  capable  of 
pMxiucbg  those  muslins  which  are  said,  when  spread  upon 
the  |[rasB,  to  appear  like  the  gossamer  web.  From  the  supe- 
riontj  of  these  goods,  and  from  their  retaining  the  beautj 
of  their  appearance  longer  than  European  muslins,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  cotton  of  which  ihej  are  made  is 
of  better  qnality  than  any  known  to  the  European  manufao- 
torers.  This,  nowever,  is  a  mistake ;  there  is  no  cotton  in 
India  of  a  qnality  superior  to  the  best  Sea  Islands. 

As  the  largest  country  in  the  world  producing  cotton,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  India  would  also  at  an  early 
period  engage  in  its  manufacture,  and  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  was  this  branch  of  industry  carried,  that  some 
of  the  fabrics  produced  have  never  been  equalled,  and  have 
attained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  The  kind  of  manufacture 
for  which  Manchester  is  famous  bears  a  name  which  indi- 
cates its  Eastern  ori^n,  and  Calicut  has  supplied  the  desi^ 
nation  of  our  English  calico.  Formerly  the  East  India 
Company  was  in  the  habit  of  making  a  ereat  part  of  its 
remittances  in  manufactures,  and  actually  advanced,  throngh 
its  resident,  the  funds  required  to  enable  the  workmen  to 
produce  the  goods.  The  resident,  when  not  engaged  in 
providing  goods  for  the  Company's  investment,  was  author- 
ised to  employ  the  weavers  on  his  own  account.  This  state 
of  things,  which  was  often  attended  with  abuses,  has  dis- 
appeared, and  for  a  long  period  British  manufactured  cot- 
tons have  been  largely  imported  into  India.  Common 
muslins  were  made  in  every  village  throughout  the  Penin- 
•nla.  Orme  says,  "  When  not  near  the  high  road  or  a 
principal  town,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  village  in  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  not  employed  in  making 
a  piece  of  cloth.''  The  very  fine  muslins  made  at  Dacca, 
mad  which  were  of  such  exquisite  texture  as  to  be  poetically 
designated  "  webe  of  woven  wind,"  were  intended  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  potentates  of  the  country,  who  kept  agents 
to  superintend  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture ; 
but  since  the  assumption  by  Government  of  the  territories 
of  these  Indian  princes,  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  tiie  population  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  cotton  from  which 
the  Dacca  muslins  are  woven  grows  in  a  district  of  not 
more  than  forty  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth,  and  in 
10  limited  a  quantity  as  never  to  have  become  an  article  of 
commerce.^  Lons  cloths  and  fine  pullicats  were  made  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  coarse  piece  goods  and  pullicats  in 
8ant,  the  finest  calicoes  at  Masulipatam,  and  table-cloths 
of  a  superior  quality  at  Patna. 

The  apprehension  often  expressed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  in  possession  of  the  raw  material,  would,  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  by  their  cheaper  lai>or  and 
superior  manual  dexterity^  be  enabled  some  day  to  under- 
sell us  so  as  greatly  to  injure,  if  not  to  ruin,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Indian  demand  for  English  manufactures,  has 
to  some  extent  been  realized.  The  most  important  indus- 
try in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  now  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth  and  yam.  Whilst  this  has  always  existed  in 
wu\j  every  village,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  steam 
roinning  and  weaving  mills  have  been  introduced.  The 
firat  factory  was  start^  in  1863  at  Kurla,  Bombay,  and  in 
1874  the  number  had  increased  to  thirteen  in  the  town  and 
island,  employing  60,000  spindles  and  848  looms.  These, 
together  with  other  mills  at  Surat,  Broach,  and  Ahmed- 
abad,  with  an  aggregate  of  405,000  spindles  and  4500  looms, 
had  furnished  employment  for  10,000  people.    Since  then 

1  The  wool  is  equal  in  Anenew  to  the  Tery  best  Sea  Islands,  and  of 
•till  stronger  staple,  but  so  short  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  spun  by  our  machinery.  The  district  in  which  the  cotton  is 
grown  Is  stated  to  be  periodically  oyerflowed.  The  yarn  is  of  differ- 
ent crista,  the  coarsest  greatly  nner  than  the  highest  number  spun 
la  Logland  (Ko.  2.50),  while  the  finest  has  been  rated  bv  an  expe- 
riencea  spinner  to  be  not  under  860.  How  this  yarn  can  be  spun  by 
the  diAtsif  and  spiudle,  or  woven  afterwards  by  any  machinery,  is 
>lmost  oeyond  conception.  Machine-spun  cotton  yarn  has, however. 
Bore  recently  been  produced  in  Manchcstor  which  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeds in  fineness  any  yarn  ever  known  to  havu  been  produced  by  the 
band  labor  of  India. 
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the  number  has  been  still  further  increased  boQi  in  Bom- 
bay and  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  presi* 
dendes  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  in  some  of  the  native 
states.  It  is  probable  that  at  present  there  are  nearly 
1,250,000  spinales  and  upwards  of  10,000  looms  employed 
in  the  various  mills  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Encouraged  by  the  protective  import  duty  on  for- 
eign  manufactures,  the  number  of  mills  is  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  the  English  trade  in  certain  heavy  and 
coarse  descriptions  of  goods  has  consequently  sustained 
serious  injury.  The  import  dutv  on  English  manufactures 
has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  Government,  and  its 
abolition  has  been  expressly  promised,  but  it  is  still  retained 
for  the  convenient  season  when  the  Indian  treasury  shall 
be  able  to  dispense  witli  this  small  source  of  revenue. 
Meanwhile,  new  mills,  supported  to  a  large  extent  by  Eng- 
lish capital,  and  fitted  witn  English  machinery,  such  as  that 
recently  established  at  Nagpore,  are  constantly  springing 
up,  which  will  doubtless,  under  all  changes,  obtain  a  share 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  will  not  probably  be  se- 
riously injured  by  the  free  importation  of  English  manu- 
factures. They  have  an  advantage  both  in  their  proxim- 
ity to  the  raw  material  and  in  the  cheapness  of  native  labor. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  has  long  been  diffused  all 
over  the  Central  Provinces,  hand-looms  may  be  found  at 
work  in  every  considerable  village,  and  the  agricultural 
and  laboring  classes  have  hitherto  preferred  the  home  man« 
ufaclures  to  any  other.  The  increase  of  foreign  importar 
tions,  however,  has  led  to  a  growing  taste  for  English  piece 
goods,  and  the  productions  of  Indian  mills  have  materally 
affected  the  local  industry. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  China  is  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  ^°*°*' 
for  home  consumption.  Almost  the  only  cotton  goods  ex- 
ported from  China  are  nankeens.  Owing  to  greater  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment,  and  a  less  rigid 
adherence  to  ancient  usages  by  the  people,  there  has  been 
considerable  increase  in  native  manufactures  in  China ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  exports  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  extent  and  value  of  English 
trade  with  that  country  during  recent  years.  In  this  trade 
we  have  now  to  encounter  American  competition,  which, 
however,  is  less  formidable  than  it  might  be,  on  account 
of  the  protective  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  Clapperton  and  Lan- 
ders  found  that  cotton  was  not  only  grown  but  '*^"**** 
also  spun  and  made  into  cloth.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  methods  which  the  natives  have  adopted,  and  from 
what  source  they  obtained  their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
weaving.  The  settlers  in  l^iberia  appear  to  have  established 
a  communication  across  the  country  with  Timbuctoo,  and 
to  have  found  there  a  market  for  cotton  cloths.  Increased 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
opening  up  of  markets  there  for  British  manufactures,  are 
still  objects  to  be  earnestly  pursued. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  Europe 
is  said  to  have  been  first  attempted  by  the  com-  Sf2[Su^^ 
mercial  states  of  Italy,  before  the  discovery  of  Europe, 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
These  enterprising  communities  were  the  entrepots  through 
which  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India  passed  to  the  different 
markets  of  the  West ;  and  being  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  countries  where  cotton  was  grown,  and  familiar 
with  manufacturing  processes,  it  is  supposed  that  thev 
were  led  to  attempt  the  imitation  of  articles  so  much 
valued,  and  bringing  so  high  a  price.  Another  account 
assigns  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into 
Europe  to  a  later  date,  and  gives  to  the  people  of  the  Low 
Countries  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  manufacturers 
of  these  articles,  in  imitation  of  the  cotton  fabrics  whicn 
the  Dutch,  about  the  beginniuj^  of  the  17th  century,  began 
to  import  from  India.  But  this  last  account  cannot  be  cor 
rect ;  for  Guicciardini  in  1560,  in  a  verj  full  list  which  he 
gives  of  the  different  articles  annually  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Antwerp,*  then  the  greatest  commercial 
mart  in  Europe,  specifies  fustians  and  dimities  of  many 
fine  sorts  among  the  manufactured  articles  imported  from 
Milan,  and  mentions  cottons  generally  among  those  brought 
from  Venice.  But  in  the  articles  exported  from  Antwerp, 
although  we  find  linens  sent  to  almost  every  country,  cot- 
ton cloth  is  not  onoo  mentioned.  Ital^,  therefore,  at  that 
time  had  a  cotton  manufacture,  which,  it  is  probable,  soon 
*  See  Macpherson's  Annalt  of  Cbmmsrof.  j 
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after  made  its  way  to  tbe  Netiierlands ;  for  we  know  it  was 
bronght  from  the  latter  oounlrf  to  Britain  br  Protestant  ref- 
ugees about  the  close  of  tbe  16th  or  early  in  tne  17th  century. 
That  this  manufacture  was  carried  on  m 
SSkliT  England  at  a  pretty  early  period  of  the  17th 
England.  century  we  know  on  good  authority.  Lewis 
Roberts  in  his  TVMnares  of  2Vq^  published  in 
the  year  1641,  says,  ''The  town  of  Manchester  bnys  linen 
yam  from  the  Irish  in  g^eac  quantity,  and  weaving  it, 
returns  the  same  aeain  in  linen  into  Ireland  to  sell. 
Neither  does  her  industry  rest  here;  for  they  buy  cotton 
wool  in  London  that  comes  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and 
work  the  same  into  fustians,  rermiiions,  and  dimities, 
which  they  retnm  to  London,  where  ther  are  sold,  and 
from  thence  not  seldom  are  sent  into  such  fonign  parts, 
where  the  first  material  may  be  more  easily  haa  for  that 
manufacture/'  These  goods  were  woven  chiefly  about 
Bolton,  and  were  purchased  there  at  the  weekly  market  by 
the  Manchester  dealers,  who  afterwards  finished  them,  and 
either  sent  them  to  London  for  export,  or  sold  them  to 
their  customers  over  the  country. 

At  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  weaver 
provided  his  own  warp,  which  was  of  linen  yam,  and  the 
cotton  wool  for  his  wc^ ;  but  as  much  time  was  ioet  in 
■eekinr  these  materials,  agents  for  their  sale  were  estab- 
Kshed  in  the  difierent  villages  bv  the  Manchester  purchasers. 
Each  weavei^s  cottage  formed  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent little  factory.  The  yam  for  his  warp  was  bought 
bv  him  in  a  prepared  state,  the  wool  for  his  weft  was 
carded  and  spun  by  the  female  part  of  his  family,  and  the 
cloth  was  woven  by  himself  and  his  sons. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  descriptions 
of  cotton  goods  wnich,  in  succession,  were  bronght  forward 
from  the  commencement  of  the  manuiacture.^  The  pattern 
cards  of  the  principal  houses  in  the  trade,  which  were  cir- 
culated from  time  to  time  through  the  kingdom,  and  over 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  nearly  two  thousand  kinds. 

For  the  introduction  and  after  improvement 
jL^Bworth.  ^^  nnuiy  of  these  articles  England  is  indebted  to 
John  Wilson  of  Ainsworth.  This  gentleman 
was  originally  a  maanlaotnrer  of  fustians  at  Manchester, 
but  had  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  velvets. 
His  improvements  in  the  mode  of  dnssing,  of  finishing, 
and  particularly  of  dyeing  these  goods  aoqnirad  for  them  so 
high  a  character,  that  bo8i  in  the  home  and  foreign  mar- 
ket his  articles  sold  in  preferenoe  to  those  of  every  other 
manufacturer.  His  plan  for  cleaning  ofi*  the  loose  and 
nneven  fibres  was  by  the  use  of  raxon.  He  afterwards 
soocessively  employed  for  this  end,  singeing  b^  spirits  of 
wine  and  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  resemblmg  a  weav- 
er's drying  iron.  At  a  later  period  he  eflected  his  object 
by  drawing  the  goods  rapidly  over  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron 
heated  to  redness,  by  which  they  were  in  a  superior  man- 
ner cleared  of  the  down  or  pile  which  had  been  raised 
upon  them  in  the  various  operations  of  weaving,  washing, 
bleaching,  or  dyeing.  Wilson  having  a  turn  for  chemical 
inquiries,  investigated  the  difierent  known  processes  of 
dyeing;  and  by  Uie  improvements  he  introduced  in  the 
application  of  them  to  his  own  manufacture,  materially 
advanced  that  art.  The  man^  valuable  improvements 
introduced  by  Wilson  into  the  difierent  processes  connected 
with  the  cotton  manufocture  had  the  efiect  not  only  of  estab- 
lishing it  more  firmly,  but  of  rapidly  enlaif^ng  its  extent. 
A  considerable  share  of  the  calico-printing 
mlSSfw!"  business  was  transferred,  about  the  year  1760, 
tares.  from  London  to  Lancashire,  in  consequence  of 

the  cheaper  aooommodation  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  and  tho  lower  wages  of  the  workmen.  A  &11  in 
prices  thereupon  took  place,  which  produced  an  increased 
demand  for  calicoes.  These  goods  were  at  that  time  made 
of  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft,  it  having  been  found  im- 
practicable, before  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  discovery,  to 
•pin  cotton  warp  of  sufficient  strength. 

At  this  period  the  dealers  from  Manchester,  in  place  of 
baying  fostians  and  calicoes  from  the  weaver,  as  had  been 


1  The  fustlaiis  tkat  were  made  at  thb  early  period  of  manafiictvre 
were  ihoso  deoomiBated  berrktg-boiie,  piUowH  fbr  pockets  and  out- 
side wear,  strong  cotton  ribs  and  barragon,  broad-raced  linen  tiiick- 
Mt  and  tnfta,  with  whitened  diaper,  striped  dimities,  and  Jeaas.  At 
f  difltaoee  of  time  there  were  added  to  these  oottoo  thicksets, 


feodt  figured  In  the  loom,  and  at  a  still  later  date  cotton  Telvets, 
/olveteens,  and  strong  and  fancy  cords.— (Aiken's  HiUorff  df  Mat^ 


the  practice  before,  began  to  forniah  him  with  ;  _ 
for  the  doth,  and  to  pay  him  a  fixed  price  per  piece  hi 
the  work  when  executed.  Along  with  the  portiou  of  lifMB 
warp,  they  gave  him  out  a  portion  of  cotton  wool,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  get  spun  into  the  weft  he  was  lo  an. 
But  so  fast  was  the  manufiictare  by  this  tioae  ontstrippim 
the  process  of  spinning,  that  it  frequently  happened  tlnl 
the  sum  which  the  master  weaver  was  allow!  by  Us 
employer  was  less  than  what  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  pay  to  those  whom  he  employed  to  spin  it.  He  duint 
not,  however,  oomplain,  much  less  abate  thespinnei^s  priea 
lest  his  looms  should  be  unemployed.  In  this  state  ot 
things,  the  further  progress  of  the  manufoctore  most  hsTi 
been  stopped,  if  a  more  productive  mode  of  spinning  bad 
not  been  discovered. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  yam  prodaced  at  this  time  la 
England,  by  the  one-thread  wiwd,  the  only  8pimiiii| 
machine  kaiown,  did  not  exceed  in  quantity  what  60^000 
spindles  of  our  present  machinoy  can  yield.  To  hars 
reared  and  trained  hands  sufficient  to  have  doubled  Ikii 
quantity,  had  it  been  possible,  must  have  bees  the  work  of 
a  lensth  of  time,  and  tbe  amount  of  the  manaCuture  woald 
still  have  been  insignificanL  A  change  in  the  STStem, 
therefore,  had  become  indispensable;  and  we  find  tkst 
difierent  ingenious  individoaLi  had  already  b^gun  to  en- 
ploy  themselves  in  contriving  a  better  mode  of  spianiag. 

when  we  contrast  the  splendid  inventions  oonneded 
with  the  ootton  manufacture,  whidi  from  this  period  bant 
forth  in  rapid  succession,  with  the  passive  aoquiesoenes  io 
the  use  of  imperfect  machinery  during  the  long  poriod 
which  preceded,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  these  improveinentB  ti 
the  circumstance  alone  of  a  number  of  men  of  genim  hsf* 
ing  at  thid  moment  arisen,  and  to  forget  that  the  nltinsii 
cause  existed  in  the  times  calling  their  enei^ies  into  scdoe. 

Already,  about  the  year  1750,  the  flv-ehuttle  had  bees 
invented  by  Kaye  of  Bury— one  of  the  moat  imfioitaiii 
steps  in  tlie  progress ^of  the  art  of  weaving;  and  in  iJbi 
year  1760  improvements  had  begun  to  be  made  in  Ihs 
carding  process. 

James  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  of  Stanhill,  near 
Charch,  in  Lancashire,  an  illiterate  man,  pos-  f^^^ 
sessed  of  no  great  mechanical  knowledge,  tiad 
adapted  the  stock  cards  used  in  the  woollesi  maaufrctan 
to  the  carding  of  ootton,  and  had  besides  greatly  improved 
them.    Bj  tliis  invention  a  person  was  aoie  to  do  doobli 
the  work,  and  with  more  ease  than  by  hand  carding.    la 
the  stock  cards,  one  of  the  cards  is  fixed,  whilst  the  othef^ 
being  suspended  by  a  cord  over  a  pulley,  ia  woriced  by  tiie 
carder;  sad  in  this  way  two  or  three  oarda  oaa  be  applisd 
to  the  same  stock. 

This  contrivance  was  soon  snooeeded  by  the  cyliadtf 
cards,  or  carding  engine.  It  is  not  aaoertained  who  vsi 
the  inventor  of  this  valuable  machine,  but  it  is  known  Ihsl 
tlie  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  amoi^  ike  fini 
who  used  it,  and  that,  so  early  as  1762,  he,  with  the  aauilp 
ance  of  Hargreaves,  erected  a  carding  engine  with  cjlia- 
ders  at  Blackburn.  This  machine  did  not  difier  matenail? 
from  that  now  in  use,  exoept  that  it  had  no  oontrivanoe  far 
detaching  tiie  cotton  from  the  cards,  an  operation  wkiob 
was  performed  by  women  with  hand  card& 

There  had  been  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  improve  the  mode  of  spinning  before  1767,  ^gj. 
when  Hatgreaves  invented  tlie  ''Spinning 
Jenny,"  patented  in  1770.  The  idea  of  ubis  mM^hine  isMid 
to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  seeing  a  common  spionisf 
wheel,  which  liad  been  accidently  overturned,  oontiQueiH 
motion  while  it  lay  on  the  ground.  After  several  udsuo- 
cessful  attempts  to  carry  into  execution  the  conceptioa  be 
had  formed,  be  succeeded  in  producing  a  rudely-construded 
''jenny  **  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  bands  from  a  boo- 
aontel  wheel.  In  it  the  eight  rovings  were  passed  bSiasea 
two  pieces  of  wood  laid  noriiontally  the  oreadtl.  of  the 
machine ;  and  these,  being  grasped  in  the  spinner's  hand, 
and  drawn  out  by  him,  formed  the  rovings  into  thretda 
The  structure  of  this  jenny  was  soon  afterwards  giestiy 
improved,  and  it  was  at  last  bronght  to  work  as  manj  si 
dghty  spindles.  This  machine,  although  of  limited  poven 
when  compared  with  the  beautiful  inventions  whidi  ns' 
oeeded  it,  must  be  considered  as  the  firat  and  teadiog  nsp 
in  that  progress  of  discovery  which  carried  improrcnAt 
into  every  branch  of  the  mannfacture.  The  jenny  of  li•^ 
greaves  was  very  similar  in  its  mode  of  workiar  toibs 
present  "hand-twiner"  ormule-doubler|thespindleibei% 
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ttoontetl  on  a  stadonaij  carriage,  and  the  **  slide,"  or  Jock, 
receding  from  the  spmdies  daring  the  twisting  of  the 
threads,  and  retnming  to  the  spindle  again  during  the 
fdnding  on  of  the  yarn.  These  hand-twiners  are  heing 
hHf>idly  replaced  b^  self-acting  twiners;  hot  the  type  of 
Haigreavoi's  remains  sabetantiallj  the  same  as  at  first. 
His  principle  of  drawing  the  fibre  is  still  in  universal  use 
kr  carded  wool. 

Hargreayes's  invention  occasioned  great  alarm  amonff 
tboee  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  the  old  mode  of 
spinning,  and  even  produced  popular  commotion.  A  mob 
broke  into  his  house  and  destroyed  his  machine ;  and  some 
time  after,  when  a  better  knowledge  of  its  advantages  had 
begun  to  bring  his  spinning  jenny  into  general  use,  the 
people  rose  a  second  time,  and,  scouring  the  country,  broke 
to  pieces  every  carding  and  spinning  machine  tiiey  could 
find.  The  jenny  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  by  the  common  wheel ;  and  the  whole  wefts 
used  in  the  manu&cture  continued  to  be  spun  upon  that 
machine,  nntil  the  invention  of  Uie  ''mule  jenny/'  by 
which  it  was  in  its  tarn  superseded. 

While  Hargreaves  was  producing  the  oom- 
^^j^|(,  mon  jenny,  Arkwright  was  employed  in  oon- 
inToitSoii.  trivin^  that  wonde^l  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  spmning-frame,  called  first  the  water-frame, 
and  afterwards  the  throstle,  which,  when  put  into  mo> 
tion,  performs  of  itself  the  whole  process  of  spinning^ 
leaving  to  the  workmen  only  the  omoe  of  sopplying  the 


roving  or  prepared  material,  and  of  joining  or  piecug 
the  thread  when  it  breaks,  oee  Arkwiuout,  vol.  iL  p, 
474.  On  Arkwright's  removal  to  Nottingham  he  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Wrights,  bankers  there,  and  afterwards  from 
Mr.  Need  of  Nottingham  and  Stratt  of  Derby  the  assistance 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  perfect  his  inventions  and  torn 
them  to  advanta^  and  in  the  year  1769  he  obtained  h'» 
patent  for  spinning  with  rollers.  In  1772  his  patent  was 
contested,  but  a  verdict  was  eiven  in  his  favor,  and  his 
right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  discovery  remained  aflei^ 
wards  undisturbed.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Cromford, 
he  followed  up  his  first  great  discovery  with  other  in- 
ventions for  preparing  the  cotton  for  spinning,  for  which 
he  took  out  another  patent  in  the  year  1775.  But  in  1781 
his  right  to  this  patent  was  disputed ;  and  judgment  was 
finally  given  asainst  him  in  November,  1785,  and  the 
patent  cancelled.  Arkwright's  inventions  for  preparing 
the  cotton,  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  most 
wonderful  parts  of  the  process  of  spinning,  do  not  appear 
BO  striking  as  the  first  effort  of  his  genius.  Although  onlv 
to  have  Men  ooooeived  by  an  original  and  fertile  mind, 
they  are  still  but  improved  arrangements  of  a  machine 
previously  in  QMl  or  snitable  adaptations  of  his  own  spin- 
ning machine.  Bat  the  power  of  Arkwright's  mind  waa 
perhaps  marked  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  the  judg- 
ment with  which,  althoa|[h  new  to  bosineBS,  he  oonductra 
the  great  coooema  to  which  his  disoovary  gave  rise,  and 
the  syptematic  order  and  aRangemeiit  which  he  intioaaced 


Fie.  2.— Opener. 


into  every  department  of  his  extensive  works.  His  plans 
of  management  were  universally  adopted  by  others ;  and 
after  long  experience^  they  have  not  yet  in  any  material 
point  been  improved. 

Mdekinery, 

The  principal  machines  used  in  cotton  spinning,  taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  employed,  are  the 
loUowin||; : — The  opener,  scutcher  and  lap  machine,  card- 
ing engine,  combing  machine,  drawing  frame,  slubbing 
frame,  intermediate  frame,  and  roving  frame;  the  throstle^ 
the  self-acting  mule  and  hand  mule,  doubling  frame,  and 
mule  doublers  or  twiners.  The  first  two  are  employed  in 
the  process  of  cleaning  the  raw  cotton,  and  separating 
its  matted  flocks.  In  the  lap  machine  it  is  fashioned  into 
flat  folds ;  in  the  carding  machine  it  is  carded  and  further 
cleaned  and  the  fibres  straightened ;  and  in  tiie  drawing 
frame  it  is  formed  into  a  loose  rope  the  fibres  of  which  are 
laid  parallel.  In  the  slabbing  frame  it  is  slightly  twisted : 
aad  in  the  intermediate  and  finishing  frames  it  is  still 
larther  twisted,  particalarly  in  the  higher  numbers;  but  it 
la  not  yet  yam.  The  throstle  frame  is  chiefly  used  for 
eoene  warps :  wliilst  upon  the  self-acting  and  hand  mules 
both  coarse  and  fine  yams  are  spun. 

The  OPKinER. — ^In  this  machine  the  raw  cotton  is  spread 
vniformly  on  a  feeding  table;  from  this  it  is  taken  bv  a 
fair  ai  feeding  roilers,  and  by  them  subjected  to  ^iie  action 


of  a  beater.  The  beater  consists  of  a  cylinder  bearing  at 
intervals  four  or  six  rows  of  projecting  teeth.  It  is  18 
inches  in  diameter  over  the  teeth,  with  an  average  of  40 
inches  in  width,  and  when  in  motion  makes  1400  revoln- 
tions  in  a  minute.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance  a  strong 
draught  of  air  is  made  to  play  through  the  newly-opened 
cotton,  carrying  away  the  dust  and  oUier  foreign  particles 
which  adhero  to  it.  This  machine  is  capable  of  opening 
up  about  15,000  Vb  of  cotton  in  56  hours.  The  cotton 
is  carried  forward  between  two  perforated  sine  or  wire 
cylinders  connected  with  the  draughty  the  cotton  being 
taken  from  another  pair  of  feed  rollers  and  a  beater  with 
two  or  three  blades,  and  from  this  beater  the  cotton  passes 
through  a  second  pair  of  perforated  cylinders,  from  which  it 
is  taken  ofi*  by  a  pair  of  rollers  and  delivered  to  calender 
rollers,  and  formed  into  laps  for  the  scutcher.  Various 
kinds  of  openers  have  been  patented  which  differ  in  some 
respects  from  one  another,  eadi  claiming  to  have  some 
special  advantage;  of  these  Crich ton's  may  be  mentioned, 
and  that  of  Lora  Brothers  (see  fig.  2),  which  possesses  an 
arrangement  for  drawing  the  cotton  by  means  of  a  vacuam 
from  places  situated  at  long  distances  from  the  blowing 
room,  and  claims  among  other  advantages  that  it  will  open 
up  25,000  lb  per  week  of  56  hours.  In  this  machine  an 
ingenious  contrivance  presents  the  cotton  to  the  cylinder  by 
one  roller  working  in  a  trough  formed  bv  a  series  of 
weighted  levers.    These  reduce  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
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fibre,  and  «t  the  same  time  bj  moving  a  horizontal  bar  con- 
nected with  a  pair  of  cones  acting  upon  the  feed  roller  bo 
regulate  the  suppljr*  of  the  cotton  as  to  dispense  with  the 
neoessity  of  weighing  it,  and  make  a  more  uniform  la^. 

The  ocuTCHER,  which  has  also  a  lap  machine  combined 
with  it  (fig.  4J,  in  many  respects  resembles  the  opener. 
In  some  cases  it  is  fed  with  cotton  in  a  loose  fleece,  and  in 
others,  instead  of  the  loose  cotton,  three  or  four  laps  are 

E laced  upon  the  feeder,  and  the  beater  or  beaters  are  used 
1  place  of  the  cylinder.    The  cotton  is  further  cleaned 


and  carried  forward  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  opener, 
making  laps  for  the  second  or  finish  ins;  scutcher,  which  ii 
of  similar  construction  to  the  first,  the  laps  gomg  from  this 
machine  to  the  carding  engine. 

The  Carding  Ekqine  (fi^.  5  and  6)  consists  of  one  lai^e 
or  main  cylinder  covered  with  cards,  a  smaller  one  odied 
the  doffer^  and  a  still  smaller  one  called  the  taker  m.  The 
main  cylinder  is  surmounted  with  small  ones,  called  roll- 
ers, covered  in  like  manner  with  cards,  by  whose  revolih 
tions  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the  large  cylinder, 


Fio.  3. — Three-oylindor  Opener,  Beater,  and  Lap  Maohine. 


and  with  dififerent  velocities,  the  cotton  is  carded  and  put 
on  the  second  cjrlinder  or  doffer.  In  some  cases  the  main 
cylinder  is  furnished  with  what  are  technically  termed 
**  flats," — a  series  of  flat  cards  revolving  to  form  an  endless 
travelling  lattice.  The  third  cylinder,  or  taker  in,  which 
is  really  the  first  to  act  upon  the  cotton,  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  stronger  wire;  it  receives  the  cotton  from  a 
pair  of  feed-rollers,  striking  out  the  heavier  part  of  the 
dirt  remaining  from  the  scutching,  and  delivering  the 


cotton  to  the  main  cylinder.  The  cotton  is  taken  from 
the  dofifer  in  a  very  light  fleece  by  means  of  a  vibrating 
comb,  and  this  fleece  is  drawn  together  into  a  funnj 
which  forms  it  into  a  narrow  web ;  then  passing  through 
two  pairs  of  calender  rollers,  it  is  coiled  into  a  can.  T%e 
carding  engines  are  often  made  with  two  main  cylinden 
and  a  connecting  cylinder  called  the  dimmer,  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  resemble  those  already  described.  The 
cans  with  the  slivers  are  next  taken  to  the 


Fio.  4. — Single  Soatcher  and  Lap  Maohine. 


Dbawiko  Frame  (fig.  8),  where  the  processes  of  elonga- 
tion or  attenuation  are  carried  on  through  the  successive 
pairs  of  rollers  with  which  it  is  provided.  The  lower  roller 
of  each  pair  is  furrowed,  or  fluted  longitudinally,  and  the 
upper  one  is  neatly  covered  with  leather  to  give  the  two  a 
proper  hold  of  the  cotton.  There  are  generally  four  pairs 
or  rows  of  rollers  in  each  drawing  frame,  and  three  heads, 
each  head  containing  five  or  six  deliveries.  Six  ends  or 
slivers  are,  as  a  rule,  put  up  to  each  box,  and  drawn  down 
into  one  by  each  line  of  rollers  going  at  an  accelerated 


speed,  the  front  roller  revolving  about  six  times  faster  than 
the  back  roller.  The  first  doubling  being  6  into  I,  the 
next  will  be  36,  and  the  third  216.  Fine  spinnen  will 
sometimes  have  four  heads  of  drawings  and  double  8  endi 
into  1  at  the  first  head,  and  8  into  1  afterwards,  which 
makes  the  total  number  of  doublings  in  the  drawing  fnms 
4096. 

Slubbino  Frame  (see  fig.  9). — ^The  operation  which  sno- 
ceeds  that  of  the  drawing  frame  is  stubbing,  where  the 
sliver  has  a  certain  amount  of  twist  imparted  to  i^  and  is 
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wound  on  a  bobbin.    In  this  prooen  the  end  or  sliver  from  I  of  three  pain  of  rollers,  and  this  is  twisted  as  it  emerM 
the  last  head  of  the  drawing  frame  is  drawn  out  by  means  I  from  the  front  line  of  rollers  hj  the  action  of  Tertical  spm* 


Fio.  5.^-Self-8tripping  Flat  Carding  Machine. 

dies  and  flyers,  which  at  the  same  time  wind  the  ends  upon  I  crease  in  diameter  their  rate  is  gradually  made  slower  at 
bobbins  in  successive  layers.    As  the  bobbins  fill  and  in- 1  each  layer  by  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  known 


6. — Roller  and  Clearer  Carding  Machine. 
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IB  "the  sun  and  planet  motion,"  consi&ting  of  a  large  wheel 
within  which  two  other  wheels  are  made  to  work,  the  inte- 
rior one  having  a  regular  motion,  and  the  sun  wheel  being 


driven  from  a  pair  of  oone  drums  with  a  rate  of  speed  ooii> 
stantlv  decreasing.  Thus  the  slubbing  frame  answera  thrat 
purposes, — it  draws  out  the  cotton,  twists  it,  and  winds  it 


Fie.  7. — Oombing  Machine. 


upon  a  bobbin ;  the  first  is  done  by  the  rollers,  the  second 
bv  the  spindles,  and  the  third  by  the  flyers  and  pressers. 
Following  this  is 

The  Intermediatb  Fbame,  of  similar  oonstruction,  but 
having  a  larger  number  of  spindles  and  sometimes  smaller- 


sized  bobbins.  Instead  of  having  cans  put  at  the  back  it 
has  what  are  termed  ereeUy  in  which  the  slubbing  bobbios 
are  put  so  as  to  be  drawn  off  through  the  rollers  of  the 
frame  and  doubled  two  into  one.  It  is  called  xjiiermediaie 
because  it  comes  between  the  slubbing  and  roving  frames. 


FfG.  6.— Drawing  Frame. 


Bpinners  of  low  numbers  or  counts  sometimes  omit  this 
frame,  and  set  the  slubbing  frame  bobbins  into  the  "creels" 
of  the  roving  frame. 

The  RoviNO  Frame  (fig.  10).-;-Thi8,  which  is  the  last 
zequired  before  the  operations  of  spinning,  strictly  so  called, 


commence,  resembles  in  principle  the  slubbing  and  intM^ 
mediate  frames.  It  has  a  greater  number  of  spindles  thso 
either,  seldom  less  than  100,  and  often  164;  and  these 
spindles  are  set  closer  together,  and  the  bobbins  ar(  shorter 
and  smaller  than  in  the  intermediate  frame. 
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Fbr  medium  oonnts,  from  OO^s  to  lOO^s,  the  cans  are 
takoi  to  a  lap  machine  or  doubter,  where  from  80  to  120 
enda  or  slivers  are  formed  into  a  lap,  whidi  is  placed  at 


the  back  of  the  finisher  card ;  this  machine  has  the  main 
cylinder  surmounted  with  flats  (see  fig.  5)  instead  of  rollers 
and  dearers.    From  this  finisher  card  the  cans  are  taken 


Fio.  9. — Slabbing  Fiamow 


Id  the  drawing  firame  in  the  way  already  described.  For 
the  higher  numbers  this  card,  the  finisher  card,  is  used 
M  a  breaker  or  first  card ;  and  from  it  the  cans  are  taken 
to  the  lap  machine,  where  from  15  to  30  ends  are  formed 


into  a  small  lap  for  the  eombinff  maekine  (fig.  7),  and  the 
cans  from  the  comber  are  taken  to  the  drawing  frame. 
The  degree  of  elongatioo  completed  by  the  roving  frame  ia 
technically  described  by  the  number  of  hanks  roving  per 


Fiti.  lU. — Roving  Fraui«. 


iiound,  each  hank  consisting  of  840  yards ;  for  instance,  the 
nank  roving  usual  for  the  lower  counts  up  to  30*s  would 
be  2}  to  4  hanks  hi  the  pound.    Fur  llie  medium  counts 


four  frames  are  generally  used  to  reduce  the  rovinf  to 
the  necessary  degree  of  fineness,  say  12  to  14  hanks  rovmg, 
for  the  mule»  vis.,  slubbing,  intermediate^  roving,  and  fine 
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jack  frames.  For  the  higher  counta  sometimes  a  fifth 
frame  is  used,  called  a  second  roving  frame,  reducing  the 
finished  roving  to  from  30  to  35  hanks.  The  first  prep- 
aration goes  to  the  throstle  or  to  the  self-acting  mule,  the 
second  to  the  self-acting  mule  chiefly,  and  the  third  or 
higher  numbers  to  the  hand  mule. 

The  Thbostlb.— The  spinning  frame,  or  throstle  (see 
figs.  11  and  12],  is  made  with  two  sets  of  drawing  rollers, 
one  on  each  side.  Between  these  the  roving  bobbins  are 
placed,  and  the  rove  is  drawn  through  them  to  the  requi- 
site fineness,  and  formed  intc  thread  bj  the  action  of  the 
spindles  and  flyers,  which  are  placed  in  front  of  each  set 
of  rollers,  at  such  distances  apart  from  one  another  as  may 
be  requii^d  for  the  diflerent-sized  bobbins  and  counts  of 
yam  to  be  spun ;  the  latter  vary  from  6's  up  to  60*8.  The 
number  of  spindles  commonly  put  into  the  throstle  is  from 
100  to  150  on  each  side,  being  a  total  of  between  200  and 
300  in  a  frame.  The  twist  is  put  into  the  yam  by  the  rev- 
olutions of  the  si)indles  and  ^yer,  and  the  yam' is  wound 
on  to  the  bobbin  uy  the  friction  of  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth 
extending  along  the  rail  upon  which  the  bobbins  rest;  the 
amount  of  friction  required  for  the  varying  counts  of 


yam  is  regulated  by  the  difierins  weights  and  the  shape 
of  the  bottom  qf  the  bobbins,  ana  also  by  the  fineoea  oi 
coarseness  of  the  cloth  placed  undemeath. 

An  improvement  on  the  throstle,  which  was  thoarht  te 
be  very  promising,  was  made  by  Mr.  Danforth,  an  Ame^ 
ican  spinner  of  Scotch  birth.  His  obiect  was  to  obviate 
the  vioration  of  the  spindle  (caused  by  the  flyei  being 
placed  on  the  top  of  it,  with  nothing  to  keep  it  steaily), 
whereby  it  is  prevented  from  being  driven  with  advantage 
beyond  a  certain  limited  speed.  To  remedy  this,  Danfoith 
introduced  intD  his  throstle  a  stationary  spindle,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  fixed  an  inverted  conical  cup.  In  tliis  ipi- 
proved  throstle  the  bobbin  revolves  on  the  spindle  with 
CTeat  rapidity,  and  by  a  transverse  motion  is  raised  and 
depressed  so  as  to  be,  when  at  Ihe  highest  point,  entirel; 
within  the  cup,  and  when  at  the  lowest  entirely  below  iu 
The  edge  of  the  cup,  passing  thus  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  bobbin,  builds  the  yam  e<qually  on  every  part  while 
it  is  receiving  the  necessary  twist,  and  gives  also  the  drag 
required  to  wind  the  yarn  upon  the  bobbin.  Danforth's 
improvement  gives  a  great  increase  of  quantity,  but  the 
waste  it  causes  b  such  as  to  form,  in  the  opinion  of  manf 


Fig.  ll.->Thro8tle  with  Spindles  and  Flyers. 


•pinners,  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  use,  though  as 
re^pirds  the  stronger  material  of  worsted  it  is  still  exten- 
sivelv  used.  The  throstle  frame  is  now  exclusively  used 
for  the  production  of  warps.  In  the  most  appro v^  ma- 
diines  of  this  kind  the  spindles  make  5500  revolutions  a 
minute,  each  spindle  producing  twenty-seven  hanks  per 
week  of  56  hours  when  spinning  32*s.  The  Danforth  frame 
is  now  entirely  out  of  use  except  for  worsted. 

The  ring  and  traveller  frame  is  also  an  American  inven- 
tion. It  was  introduced  into  England  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Niagara  Throstle"  by  Sharp,  Stewart,  &  Co.,  but 
found  very  little  favor  amongst  English  cotton  spin- 
ners. In  America,  however,  it  is  ver^  extensively  used, 
and  owing  to  some  important  recent  improvements  it  is 
beginning  again  to  attract  attention  in  England.  Its 
peculiarities  are  that  instead  of  a  flyer  on  the  top  of  the 
spindle  there  is  a  small  steel  traveller  working  in  a  rins 
placed  in  a  third  rail,  commonly  called  the  rind  rail,  and 
passing  over  the  bobbin,  which  moves  up  aiid  down  the 
lull  length  of  the  bobbin :  the  twist  is  given  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  spindle,  the  arag  or  winding  of  the  thread  on 
the  bobbin  (used  to  the  spindle  and  carried  rouml  with  it) 
being  effected  by  the  friction  of  tlie  traveller  in  its  revolu- 
tions round  tlie  ring.  The  travellers  are  of  varying  weights 


and  sizes  to  suit  the  diflferentcounts  of  yam.  The  spin 
dies  generally  make  about  6000  to  7000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Messrs.  John  Elce  &  Co.  claim  to  have  introduced  an 
improvement  in  the  throstle,  in  which  two  tin  cylinden 
are  employed  instead  of  one  for  driving  the  spindles, 
whereby  a  longer  band  is  obtained,  and  a  saving  of  fric- 
tion and  power  is  said  to  be  effected. 

The  Mule  (fig.  13). — Probably  no  inventive  contri- 
bution has  been  offered  to  the  cotton  trade  more  import- 
ant than  the  mule.  Samuel  Crompton  of  Bolton  com- 
pleted in  1775  his  invention  of  the  '*mule  jenny,"  in  con- 
triving which  he  had  been  engaged  for  several  years.  Bat 
this  machine,  possessing  great  merit  and  advantages,  did 
not  come  into  general  use,  nor  was  its  value  known,  until 
after  the  expiration  of  Arkwright's  patent, — the  spinner 
till  then  being  confined  to  the  rove  prepared  for  oommoo 
jenny  spinning,  which  was  unsuitable  to  the  mnle  jenny. 

After  the  spinner  was  allowed  to  make  use  of  Ark« 
Wright's  fine  process  of  preparation,  by  his  patent  being  can 
celled,  the  power  of  this  machine  became  known;  and  its 
introduction  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  Being  fitted  to  supply  those  counts  <c 
"grists"  and  qualities  of  yarn  which  the  other  machines 
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could  not  produce,  it  enabled  the  manufactorer  to  enter 
opon  fabricH  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
attempL  Warps  of  the  finest  qualitj  are  spun  upon  the 
■lale;  while  on  the  throstle  yam  of  a  finer  grist  than  No. 
40  ooald  not  without  the  combing  machine  be  spun  to 
advantage.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  latter,  throstles 
have  be^  constructed  to  spin  yams  as  fine  as  Nos.  80  or 
100.  The  reason  is  that  the  fine  thread  has  not  strength  to 
stand  the  dra^  required  for  winding  the  jam  upon  the  bob- 
bin,— the  dimcultj  being  occasion^  by  each  thread  having 
its  own  drag  regulated  separately.  In  Croropton's  mnle 
and  Haigreayes's  jenny  this  difficulty  wBfi  avoided  by  the 

aunner  potting  the  required  tension  or  drag  on  the  yam  by 
le  "  faller/'  which  operating  on  all  the  threads  at  once, 
and  being  controlled  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner,  allowed 
Che  tension  of  the  yam  during  the  winding  on  to  be  easily 
governed.  All  wefts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  num- 
Een,  are  now  spun  upon  Crompton's  machine,  the  use  of 
Haigreavesft  jenny  having  been  ^almost  entirely  superseded 


by  it  as  re^^ards  cotton,  though  not  as  regards  woollen.  It 
was  some  Ume,  indeed,  after  the  mule  came  into  use  before 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  finest  yam  required  for  the 
manufacture  could  be  produced  from  it  But  in  the  year 
1792,  Jonathan  Pollara  of  Manchester  succeeded  in  spin- 
ning yarn  of  278  hanks  to  the  pound,  from  cotton  wool 
grown  bv  Mr.  Robley,  in  the  island  of  Tobago.  This  yam 
was  sola  at  twenty  guineas  per  pound  to  the  muslin  manu- 
facturers of  Glasgow. 

The  mole,  in  its  stmcture  and  operation,  is  a  compound 
of  the  spinning  frame  and  of  Hargreaves's  jenny ;  from 
whicli  circumstance  it  probablv  received  its  name.  It  con- 
tains a  system  of  rollers  like  that  belonging  to  the  throstle ; 
but  the  attenuated  roving,  as  it  issues  from  between  the 
rollers,  is  twisted  by  the  action  of  the  spindles,  which,  in 
the  mule,  are  mounted  on  a  movable  carriage  that  recedes 
from  the  rollers  a  little  faster  than  the  roving  is  delivered 
by  them.  The  mode  of  putting  the  twist  in  by  means  of 
the  spindles  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  jenny,  and  in  fact 


Fio.  12.— Throstle. 


resembles  the  most  ancient  method  of  using  a  spinning  spin^ 
die.  When  a  sufficient  length  of  yam  or  a  '*  stretch  "  had 
been  spun  the  rollers  and  spindles  were  stopped,  the  yam 
coiled  round  the  bare  spindles  was  unwound,  or  "  backed 
ofl^"  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  faller  was  put  down  by 
the  spinner  and  the  "nose"  of  the  cop,  and  the  spindles 
turned  during  the  run  in  of  the  carriage  with  sufficient 
quickness  to  wind  the  spun  yarn  on  the  top  of  the  yam 
already  wound  on  the  spindles.  When  the  spindle  points 
have  been  brought  by  the  mnning  in  of  the  carriage  within 
a  sliort  distance  of  the  delivery  rollers,  tlie  roileni  and  spin- 
dles are  again  set  in  motion  for  another  stretch.  The 
manner  of  backing  off  and  winding  the  spun  yarn  on  the 
spindles  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  Hargreaves's 
jenny.  Crompton's  great  merit  consisted  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  best  features  of  the  throstle  and  the  best  principles 
of  Haigreaves's  jenny,  so  as  to  obtain  from  the  combination 
of  the  two  the  principal  elements  of  a  perfect  spinning 
The  motive  power  being  manual,  the  work  was 


rendered  more  fatiguing  as  the  mules  became  longer,  and 
thus  the  size  of  the  maciiine  was  restricted  by  the  strength 
of  the  spinner.  In  spinning  the  finer  counts  of  yam  it  be- 
came customary  to  continue  the  outward  movement  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  rotation  of  the  spindles,  a  short  time  after 
the  rollers  were  stopped;  the  movement  of  the  carriage 
was  then  arrested,  but  the  rotation  of  the  spindles  continued 
until  the  proper  amount  of  twist  had  been  put  in  the  yam. 
This  last  ofieration  resembles  that  performed  by  the  com- 
mon jennv,  and  produces  a  similar  effect. 

In  179^,  William  Kelly  of  Glasgow,  at  that  time  man- 
ager of  the  Lanark  mills,  obtained  a  patent  for  moving  the 
mule  by  power  in  order  to  relieve  the  spinner  from  the  most 
laborious  part  of  his  work,  and  thus  enable  him  to  attend 
to  a  longer  mule  and  spin  the  yam  at  a  reduced  oost 
Kelly's  machinery  was  contrived  so  as  to  move  every  part 
of  the  mule,  even  to  the  retuming  of  the  carriage  into  ill 
place,  after  the  draught  was  finished.  Had  it  come  into 
full  operation,  fewer  men  need  have  been  einDlpved  m 
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qpinnen,  and  children  would  hnye  been  able  to  do  a  grent 
part  of  the  duty  required.  But,  after  a  short  trial,  it  waa 
diaooTered  tliat  this  inrention,  though  intended  to  bring 
out  the  carriage,  and  return  it  again  during  tlie  winding 


on  of  the  yams,  was  found  to  be  valuable  only  lor  bringng 
otit  tho  carriage.  A  spinner  conld,  howcrer,  serre  tws 
mules,  the  one  carriage  moving  out  during  the  tima  tkaltke 
other  was  returning. 


13.— Haad-Mala. 


It  waa  neztfoand  mmecuwaiy  to  confine  the  male  to  144 
■pindlBi^  the  laigeat  number  it  had  till  then  contained ; 
wt,  with  the  aswafince  of  the  above  mechanical  improve- 
bcbL  the  apinner  cooM  manaffe  two  molea  of  800  or  400 
epuMUea  each.    The  pftMseas  of  mule  spinning  continued 


to  be  eondocted  upon  this  plan  till  Mreral  pmpitetoia  e# 
Ut^  cotton  works  restored  the  part  of  Ketl/'a  warn  ' ' 
which  returns  the  carriage  into  its  place  after  the  < 
is  completed,  thus  further  lessening  the  fiUif^  to  the  i . 
ner.    All  that  is  to  be  done  bj  the  spinner  in  this  cm  ii| 


Fie.  U.— Saif-aotiog  Mule. 


with  a  slight  touch  of  the  hand  to  shift  the  belt  so  as  to  al- 
low the  earraace  to  be  moved  back  into  its  resting  position, 
andf  as  this  takes  place,  to  manage  the  ^uide  £(>r  building 
the  oop^  j«gulate  the  motion  of  the  carrui^  as  it  recedes. 


8ome  improvemenfis  were  from  time  to  lime  made  is  the 
headstoeks  v^hich  either  rendered  the  muie  voie  sai»> 
malic  or  else  enabled  the  spinocr  to  work  a  iarjipsr  psir  ef 
machines ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  work  sUll  lefuind  the 


and  g07em  the  speed  of  the  spindle  for  wiodinfl;on  the  yam.  j  grealeii  attention  and  care,  ae  wcii  as  an  aoMunt  ef  skill 
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Ihat  could  onlj  be  attained  by  long  practioe.  Spinners 
thus  became  a  very  im|Jortiuit  and  powerful  claM^  demand- 
ing.and  obtaining  a  hijrh  rate  of  wages,  and  sometimes  oc- 
csaioning  to  their  em]noyerR  more  trouble  than  any  other 
elasB.  This  doubtless  contributed  to  the  introduction  of 
the  self-acting  mule.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  crest  improvements  were  introduced,  and  still 
eoDtinue  to  be  made,  in  Uie  constniction  of  the  hand-mule, 
perfecting  and  extending  its  operative  powers,  and  enabling 
It  to  do  ita  work  almost  antomatically  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  delicate  control  of  the  spinner,  who  has  no  longer  to 
use  Ilia  strength  to  drive  the  various  parts,  but  is  required 
chiefly  to  regulate  or  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  backing 
off  and  winding  on,  though  the  same  unremitting  attention 
and  care  are  as  necessary  as  before.  The  hand-mule,  as  it 
is  designated,  is  ther^re  quite  as  complex  a  machine  as 
the  m^ea-n  self-acting  mule. 

Ssu'-AcnKO  Mule  (fig.  14).-— In  1813  William  Eaton 
obtained  u  patent  for  a  self-acting  mule,  in  which  the  opera- 
tions ordinarily  performed  by  the  spinner  were  efitected 
bf  antomatio  means,  and  this  machine,  though  not  exten- 
sively adopted,  contained  several  ingenious  arrangements. 
His  faller  lock,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  was  said 
to  be  re-invented,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  best  in  use 
at  the  present  day.  His  apparatus  for  governing  the 
formation  of  the  cop  was  founded  on  correct  principles, 
and  was  a  beautiful  contrivance  much  superior  to  many 
thai  have  been  since  introduced.  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston, 
Scotland,  was  alt<o  the  author  of  several  valuable  inven- 
tions^ and  others  might  be  named  who  made  effiirts,  more 
or  less  aooQessful,  to  provide  the  desired  machine. 

About  1824  Richard  Roberts  directed  his  attention  to 
the  best  means  of  rendering  the  hand-mule  self-actincf,  and 
in  ^825  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  his  invention.  In  the 
male  now  introduced  the  governing  power  was  exercised 
by  what  was  then  and  has  ever  since  been  called  a  **  c^im 
mtdtf"  by  which  all  the  movements  were  so  regulated  as 
to  succeed  eadi  otlier  in  tlieir  proi>er  order,  the  termi- 
nation of  one  operation  being  the  initiation  of  the  next 
la  1830  Roberts  took  out  another  patent  for  his  "  qnad- 
lant "  winding  apparatns,  and  thus  completed  his  self-act- 
ing mole,  which  in  its  chief  essential  features  remains  the 
nme  at  the  present  day  ;  for  thought  as  regards  the  head- 
stock  there  nave  been  improvements,  3'et  tne  whole  com- 
bination still  b^uB  indelible  marks  of  his  genius.  Many 
improvements  liave  of  late  years  been  introduced  and 
patented,  and  the  self-acting  mule  now  in  use  is  superior 
m  its  manner  of  working  to  the  one  made  by  Roberts. 
It  is  now  employed  for  spinning  all  sizes  of  yams  np  to 
lOO's,  and  in  a  lew  cases  as  high  as  160*9,  and  in  the*  mann- 
fiMtnre  of  these  nnmbers  a  great  saving  is  effected  by  its 
nse.  It  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  hand- 
mnle,  which  only  retains  its  position  for  the  production 
of  the  finest  yarns,  and  in  a  few  years  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  give  place  altogether  to  tiie  self-actor,  on  which 
varo  up  to  16(rsy  or  even  200's,  has  already  been  success- 
Qilly  spun.^ 

I^ecU  of  Maekinery,  Ac^  on  JVodudion  and  Oosl, 

About  the  year  1790  the  average  product  of  yam  No. 
40  was  little  more  than  a  hank  per  spindle  per  day  ;  but 
by  the  year  1812  it  had  advanced  to  two  hanks  per  day, 
and  in  1830  to  2}.  The  eflect  of  this  incre^iso  of  produc- 
tion upon  the  cost  of  the  article  was  very  great,  as  will  be 
Ken  by  the  following  statement  of  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  spinning,  and  in  the  j^rice  of  yarn. 

We  have  already  noticed  that,  until  the  cancelllog  of 
Arkwright'a  patent,  by  which  the  mule  spinner  became  at 
liberty  to  use  his  improved  mode  of  preparation,  the  few 
fine  wefts  required  were  spnn  on  Hargreaves's  jenny.  In 
the  year  1786  this  yarn  was  sold  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
at  Sis.  per  pound  for  No.  90,  7s.  per  pound  being  tlie 
price  of  spinning  it;  the  warp,  spun  upon  the  water  or 
throstle  frame,  was  sold  at  47s.  6d.  the  i>ound  for  No.  90. 

It  was  stated  by  Crompton  that,  immediately  upon 
oompleting  his  invention  of  the  mule  in  the  year  1775,  he 
obtained  14s.  per  pound  for  tlie  spinning  and  preparation 
of  Na  40;  that  a  aliort  Lime  after  he  got  25s.  per  pound 
fiw  Na  60 ;  and  that  to  show  that  it  was  not  impossible  to 

^  FnUar  ^ktaila  •€  cottoa  machiaery  may  be  foand  In  a  work  en- 
titlad  the  SeltMm  </  Modem  CMUm  ^iminff,  dte^  by  Evan  Leigh, 
O.K. ;  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Plait  on  machinery  for  the  preparing 
•ad  iptoDtDg  of  colton,  published  in  The  Pneeedings  of  the  JtulitutioH 
«f  Mtehtmleal  Engineert;  and  in  Spon's  Dictionary  0/  Engineering. 


spin  yam  of  so  fine  a  gristi  he  then  manu£sctured  a  small 
quantity  of  No.  80,  for  the  spinning  and  preparation  of 
which  he  got  42a.  per  pound.  For  some  little  time  alter 
the  mule  came  into  general  use,  in  the  year  178^  it  was 
the  practice  in  many  places  for  the  spinner  to  purchase  the 
wool  in  a  prepared  state ;  and  separate  concerns  for  prepar- 
ing cotton  were  established  and  carried  on.  At  that  time 
ids.  per  Donnd  was  paid  for  spinning  No.  100;  but  soon 
afterwaros  the  cost  for  this  number  was  reduced,  first  to  8s. 
and  then  to  fis.  8d.  In  1790  the  price  of  spinning  Na  100 
was  4s.  per  pound.  In  1792  it  was  brought  to  3s.  Id., 
and  in  1793  to  28.  6d.,  at  which  price  it  continued  till  1795' 
when,  the  mule  comin?  to  be  worked  by  machinery,  ana 
an  increase  beinff  maae  in  the  number  of  spindles,  the 
spinner  was  enabled  so  to  extend  the  quantity  of  his  pro- 
ance  as  to  admit  of  another  considerable  reduction  in  cost. 
The  price  of  spinning  No.  100  was  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  brought  down  to  8d.  per  pound,  and  continued  so 
until  1826,  when  it  was  further  reduced  to  6}d.  per  pound. 
Notwithstanding  this  eztraordinair  diminntion-of  the  price 
of  spinning,  such  have  been  theeflfects  of  the  improvements 
in  machinery,  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  ^ool, 
and  in  the  skill  and  tact  brought  to  bear  on  the  work,  that 
the  spinner  is  able  to  earn  more  money  now  than  he  did 
when  the  wages  were  at  the  highest 

The  sale  prices  of  the  yam  during  this  period  were  as 
follows : — 


In  1786,  for  No.  100..  3Ss. 
1788 358. 

In  1797 

1700 

^  19s. 

lOi.  lid 

1791 20s.  Od. 

1801 

88.  9d 

1793 15s.  Id. 

1795,  span  from 
Bourbon  eotton 

1803 

1805  ....;.. 

88.  4d. 

7g.  lOd. 

1807 

68.  9d. 

wool 19s. 

After  1807  the  price  of  yam  underwent  various  fluctua- 
tions; it  fell  in  1829  to  3b.  2d.,  and  in  1831  to  2s.  lld^  at 
which  price  it  remained  in  1832.  Since  1832  the  fluctua- 
tions have  not  been  extreme,  the  price  never  rising  above 
5s.  6d.,  at  which  it  stood  in  1836,  nor  falling  bdow  2b. 
9d.,  as  in  1842.  Prices  for  No.  100  at  the  close  of  1876 
were  warp-twist  2s.  lOd.,  medium  2b.  6d.,  and  wefi  Is.  lOd. 

But  the  benefits  of  improved  machinery  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  yam ;  they  have 
at  the  same  time  considerably  increased  the  quantity  which 
a  workman  can  produce  in  the  same  hours  of  labor. 

Apj^Ueaiion  of  SUam  Power. — During  the  time  that  the 
machines  for  the  difi*erent  prooessea  of  ootton  spinning 
were  advancing  towards  perfection,  James  Watt  had  been 
emploved  in  matnring  and  reducing  to  practice  his  concep- 
tions for  extending  the  powers  of  the  steam-en»ne. 

Among  the  engines  erected  by  Bolton  and  Watt  in  1786 
was  one  for  Messrs.  Robinsons,  at  Papplewick,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, for  spinning  cotton, — tlie  first  instance  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  this  manufacture.  In  1787  they 
put  up  one  for  the  Messrs.  Peel,  at  Warrington,  for  ootton 
spinning,  and  three  others  for  tlie  same  purpose  at  Not^ 
tingham.  No  rotative  engine  had  yet  oeen  erected  at 
Mancliester ;  and  it  was  seven  years  afier  Bolton  and  Watt 
had  received  their  patent  that  they  constracted  for  Mr. 
Drinkwater  the  first  engine  used  there  for  spinning  cotton. 
In  1790  they  erected  one  for  spinning  cotton  at  Notting- 
ham for  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  anotlier  at  Manchester 
for  Mr.  Simpson,  and  a  third  at  Papplewick  for  Messrs. 
Robinsons.  Some  time  before  tliis  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
and  others,  from  an  ill-judged  economy  in  the  first  cosL 
had  introduced  into  their  spinning  fiictory  atmoapherical 
or  Newcomen's  engines,  with  rotative  motiona  applied  to 
them.  But  quickly  perceiving  their  error,  they  aban- 
doned them ; — and  Bolton  and  Watt's  engines  soon  came 
to  be  universally  used  among  cotton  spinners  and  all  other 
manufacturers. 

Ootton  Suf>ply  Improved,— In  an  account  of  the  meana 
which  contriouted  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  spinning  we 
must  not  overlook  the  progressive  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  raw  material  which  has  taken  place,  and 
in  the  application  of  its  diflerent  qualities  to  tneir  most 
profitable  uses.  Previous  to  the  year  1793^  the  cotton  used 
in  the  coarser  articles  of  the  mannfactore,  with  the  exoe|^ 
tion  of  a  small  Quantity  imported  from  India  and  from  tho 
Levant  for  the  fustian  trades  was  wholly  the  growth  of  the 
British  and  French  West  India  Islands.  That  for  tha 
better  kind  of  goods  was  raised  in  Demerara,  Surinam,  and 
Rerbice.     The  wool  for  fin^ggj^i^i^was  grown  in  the 
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Brazils ;  and  that  for  the  few  very  fine  muBlins  thmi  mao- 
nfactared,  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon. 

In  1787  the  descriptions  of  cotton  imported  into  Britain 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

From  the  British  Weit  Indies 0,800,000  lb 

From  the  French  and  Bpanish  colonies 6,000,000 

From  the  Dutch  do     1,700,000 

From  the  Portugnese  do     2,500,000 

From  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  by  Ostend 100,000 

Smyrna  and  Turkey % 5,700,000 

22,800,000 

Had  we  continued  to  derive  our  sole  supply  of  cotton 
from  these  countries,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  would 
have  been  greatly  retarded,  not  only  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  production  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
consumption,  out  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
qualities  suited  to  the  finer  descriptions  of  goods,  which 
tne  improved  machinery  enabled  us  to  undertake.  But  as 
we  have  already  seen,  more  abundant  supplies  were  pro- 
cured from  America,  and  of  qualities  before  unknown.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  Sea  Island  cotton  grown  in  the 
small  islands,  extending  along  the  American  coast  from 
Charleston  to  Savannah,  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  long,  and 
strong  in  staple  as  to  surpass  anv  cotton  previously  obtained 
from  any  part  of  the  globe.  After  a  succession  of  trials  its 
superiority  was  fully  admitted,  and  it  soon  came  into  use 
for  tlie  purposes  for  which  Bourbon  cotton  had  been  em- 
ployed oefore  1796,  and  in  a  short  time  entirely  sup- 
planted it 

Drogre88  of  Ootion  Manufacture  in  England. 

Nottingham,  where  Arkwright  commenced 
^^^  ^^  operations,  was  the  seat  of  the  stocking  manu- 
facture, in  which  moreover  his  partner  Keed 
was  largelv  engaged,  and  the  whole  produce  of  his  spin- 
ning was  thererore  at  first  devoted  to  that  industry.  The 
cotton  yam  for  stockings  requires  to  be  particularly  smooth 
and  equal ;  and  to  secure  tnese  qualities,  it  is  spun  by  a 
process  differing  a  little  from  that  employed  for  ordinary 
twist.  Being  from  two  roves  in  place  of  one,  it  is  called 
double-spun  twisU  The  introduction  of  this  article  pro- 
duced a  great  change  in  the  stocking  manufacture.  Hand- 
spun  cotton  was  entirely  laid  aside ;  and  stockings  made 
of  twist  were  of  so  superior  a  quality,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  wholly  supplanted  those  made  from  thread. 

About  the  year  1773  Need  and  Strutt  made 
M  iMirpI  ^^®  important  discoverv  that  the  yam  produced 
by  the  spinning  frame  had  sufficient  strength  to 
fit  it  for  warp,  although  its  firmness  and  hardness  rendered 
it  less  suitable  for  weft.  The  weft,  therefore,  continued  to 
be  spun  by  Hargreaves's  jenny ;  and  from  this  time  the 
calicoes,  and  other  articles  in  imitation  of  India  goods, 
which  had  hitherto  been  manufactured  with  linen  warp, 
came  to  be  made  wholly  of  cotton ;  and  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  these  manufactures,  particularly  of  calicoes,  after 
this  time,  was  unexampled. 

After  having  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  those  goods, 
Need  and  Strutt  discovered  that,  when  printed,  they  were 
subiect  to  double  the  duty  charged  upon  calicoes  woven 
witn  linen  warp,  and  that  their  sale  was  even  prohibited 
in  the  home  market  After  a  long  and  expensive  applica- 
tion to  the  legislature,  tliey  succeeded  in. procuring  the 
repeal  of  those  impolitic  laws.  Nearly  about  the  same 
Calicoes.  period,  calicoes  entirely  of  cotton  were  begun 
to  be  made  at  Blackburn,  and  also  at  Preston, — 
which  places  soon. became  the  seat  of  their  manufacture, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  great  market  to  which  the  printers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  resorted  for  their  supplies. 
This  branch  went  on  increasing  for  many  years  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.  About  the  year  1805,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  number  of  pieces  sold  annually  in  the  Black- 
bum  market  was  not  less  than  a  million ;  and  by  that  time 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  was  not  confined  to  the  coun- 
try around  Blackburn,  but  had  spread  into  the  north-west 
district  of  Yorkshire,  principally  about  Colne  and  Bradford, 
from  which  part  of  the  countrv  20,000  pieces  weekly  are 
■aid  to  have  oeen  sent  to  Manchester. 
Mufllina  '^^^  ^^^  attempts  to  make  muslins  in  Britain 

commenced  simultaneously  in  Lancashire  and 
at  Glasgow  about  the  year  1780,  but  were  without  success. 
There  was  no  yam  fitted  for  the  weft  of  these  goods,  except 
that  spun  upon  Hai^greaveifs  jenny ;  and  when  made  of  this, 


it  was  found  they  were  not  of  a  marketable  qualitv.  Bt- 
oourse  was  then  had  to  wefts  brought  from  India;  and 
although  a  better  article  than  the  former  was  by  ti^v 
means  produced,  it  was  still  not  of  a  quality  to  compete 
sucoessuilly  with  Indian  muslin.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
invention  of  the  mule  jenny  enabled  the  spinner  to  prodnoe 
yams  suited  to  such  fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
cotton  articles  became  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  this 
country.  That  machine,  as  has  been  mentioned,  came  into 
use  at  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  upon  Arkwright's  patent 
being  cancelled;  and  it  is  from  that  period  we  oogfatto 
date  the  commencement  of  this  part  of  the  mannfi^re. 
So  rapid  was  its  increase,  that  in  1787  it  was  oompoted  that 
500,000  pieces  of  muslin  were  in  that  year  manufactared 
in  Oreat  Britain. 

Power-Loom  Weamng. — The  credit  of  the  in- 
vention  of  the  power  loom  is  due  to  the  Rev.   SjJf'Ila 
E.  Cartwright  of  Hollander  House,  Kent    The  ing. 
circumstances  of  his  discovery,  whicli  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  the  following  letter,  are  carioot 
and  of  interest  in  the  history  of  inventions.    Mr.  Cart- 
wright  says : — 

"  Happening  to  be  at  Matlook  in  the  summer  of  1784, 1  fdl 
in  company  with  some  gentlemen  of  Ma.nohe8ter,  when  the  oon- 
versation  turned  on  Arkwright's  spinning  maehinery.  One  of 
the  company  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Arkwright's  patent  ei- 
pired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  and  so  mnoh  cotton  spas, 
that  hands  never  could  be  found  to  weave  it.  To  this  obserra- 
tion  I  replied,  that  Arkwright  must  then  set  his  wits  to  work 
and  invent  a  weaving  mill.  This  brought  on  a  oonversatioB  oa 
the  subject,  in  which  the  Manchester  gentlemen  vnanlmooily 
agreed  that  the  thing  was  impracticable;  and,  in  defence  of 
their  opinion,  they  adduced  arguments  which  I  oertainly  wis 
incompetent  to  answer,  or  even  to  comprehend,  b«ng  totally 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  having  never  at  that  time  seen  a  per- 
son weave.  I  controverted,  however,  the  impracticability  of 
the  thing,  by  remarking  that  there  had  lately  been  exhibited 
in  London  an  automaton  figure  which  played  at  chess. 

"Some  little  time  afterwards,  a  particular  ctrcomstancs  re- 
calling this  conversation  to  my  mind,  it  struck  me  that,  as  in 
plain  weaving,  according  to  the  conception  I  then  had  of  the 
Dusiness,  there  could  only  be  three  movements,  which  were  to 
follow  each  other  in  succession,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  producing  and  repeating  them.  Full  of  these  ideas,  I  im- 
mediately employed  a  carpenter  and  smith  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  As  soon  as  the  machine  was  finished,  I  got  a  weaver  to 
put  in  the  warp,  which  was  of  such  materials  as  sail-cloth  ii 
usually  made  of.  To  my  great  delight  a  piece  of  cloth,  saeh  ss 
it  was,  was  the  produce.  As  I  had  never  before  tamed  uj 
thoughts  to  anything  mechanical,  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
nor  had  ever  seen  a  loom  at  work,  or  knew  anything  of  its  eoa- 
struction,  you  will  readily  suppose  that  my  first  loom  mast  havs 
been  a  most  rude  piece  of  machinery.    The  warp  was  plsee^ 

Eerpendicularly,  the  reed  fell  with  a  force  of  at  least  aalf  a 
undred  weight  and  the  springs  which  threw  the  shuttle  ware 
strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a  Congreve  rocket.  In  short,  it 
required  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work  the  maehiae 
at  a  slow  rate,  and  only  for  a  shoct  time.     Conceiving  in  ay 

rBat  simplicity  that  I  had  accomplished  all  that  was  requind, 
then  secured  what  I  thought  a  most  valuable  property  by  a 
patent,  4th  April,  1785.  This  being  done,  I  then  eondeseendei 
to  see  how  other  people  wove ;  and  you  will  guess  my  astonish- 
ment  when  I  compared  their  easy  mode  of  operation  with  niaei 
Availing  myself,  however,  of  what  I  then  saw,  I  made  a  loeai, 
in  its  general  principles  nearly  as  they  are  now  made;  hot  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1787  that  I  completed  my  invention,  whea 
I  took  out  my  last  weaving  patent,  August  1st  of  that  year." 

But  the  idea  of  weaving  by  machinery  was  not  new,  si- 
though  it  had  never  been  carried  into  practice.  Abopt  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  a  drawing  and  a  descriptioB 
of  a  similar  loom  (a  circumstance  unknown  to  Oartwnght) 
had  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The 
movements,  too,  in  both  arc  the  same  in  principle  with 
those  of  the  inch  or  tape  loom,  a  machine  which  had  loof 
been  in  use.  Cartwri^it,  after  obtaining  his  second  palcsiti 
erected  a  weaving  factory  at  Doncaster,  which  he  filled  aith 
looms.  This  concern  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  at  but 
abandoned.  But  still  the  invention  was  considered  so  isi- 
portant  to  the  countiy,  that  some  years  after,  apon  la 
application  from  a  number  of  manufacturen  at  MsndNS- 
ter,  Parliament  granted  Cartwright  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  ineennity  and  bonble.  Aboat  tbt 
year  1790,  Grimshaw  of  Manchester,  tinder  a  license  froa 
Cartwright,  erected  a  weaving  factory,  which  was  to  bsfs 
contained  500  looms,  for  weaving  coarse  sacking-cloiL 
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fit  intended  also  to  hhre  attempted  the  wemring  of  fue- 
dans.  But,  after  a  small  part  of  the  machinery  had  been 
aet  agoing,  the  work  was  destrojed  by  fire ;  and  as  the  oon- 
oem  darinff  the  short  trial  that  had  been  made  did  not 
promise  to  oe  sacoessful,  the  mill  was  not  rebuilt  Weay- 
mg  by  power,  in  fact,  could  never  have  succeeded  but  Tor 
the  disoovery,  by  Mr.  Radclifie  of  Stockport,  of  a  process 
for  dremins  the  web  before  it  b  put  into  the  loom.  The 
stoppage  of  the  work  from  time  to  time  for  dressing  the 
weo  made  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  attend  to  one 
loom ;  but  owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  process,  one 
peiBon  was  soon  enabled  to  attend  to  two  looms,  ana  can 
now  attend  even  to  four. 

Dressinff.  '^''®  contrivances  for  "dressing"  are  very  in- 

genious, the  machinery  employed  in  it  deriving 
its  movement  from  the  power  which  gives  motion  to  the 
looms.  The  yam  is  first  wound  from  the  cop  upon  bob- 
bins by  a  windinff  machine.  These  are  then  taken  to  the 
warpinff  mill  and  made  into  warps  of  such  number  of  ends 
and  such  lengths  as  may  be  required  by  tlie  manufacturer. 
The  warp  is  taken  to  the  beaming  machine  to  be  wound 
on  to  beams,  and  then  to  the  dressing  machine,  and  passed 
throagh  strong  starch  liquid,  &c.  Wiiere  the  manufacturer 
IS  also  a  spinner  he  can  dispense  with  the  warping  mill,  the 
bobbins  being  taken  at  once  to  the  beaming  machine.  The 
warp  is  then  compressed  between  two  rollers,  to  free  it  from 
the  moisture  it  had  imbibed  with  the  dressing,  and  drawn 
over  a  succession  of  tin  cylinders  heated  by  steam,  to  drj 
it  During  the  whole  of  this  last  part  of  its  progress,  it  is 
lightly  brushed  as  it  moves  along,  and  fanned  by  rapidly 
levolvinflf  fanners. 

Peter  Marsland  of  Stockport,  who  for  many  years  had  a 
huge  factory  for  weaving  cotton  cloth  of  a  superior  quality, 
was  the  inventor  of  an  improvement  upon  the  power-loom, 
by  means  of  the  double  crank,  for  which,  about  the  year 
1807,  he  obtained  a  patent  The  operation  of  the  crank  is 
to  make  the  lathe  give  a  quick  blow  to  the  cloth  on  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  and  by  that  means  render  it  more  stout 
and  even. 

The  weaving  of  calicoes  by  power  did  not  succeed  in 
Lancashire  so  early  as  it  dici  in  Scotland.  In  1817,  the 
number  of  power-looms  in  Lai^cashire  was  estimated  to  be 
about  2000,  of  which  only  about  1000  were  said  to  be  then 
in  employment  The  cause  of  this  was  that  the  price  paid 
at  the  time  we  refer  to  for  weaving  by  the  hand  had  been 
forced  down  to  the  very  lowest  degree  by  the  depressed 
state  of  trade,  and  the  pressure  of  an  overgrown  popula- 
tion bearing  upon  the  means  of  employment  Wages  had 
fiallen  below  the  rate  at  which  the  goods  could  be  produced 
by  machinery.  This  struggle  for  existence  between  the  two 
prooesses  terminated,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  hand-weavers,  finding  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  the 
reduced  wages,  sradually  gave  way.  Their  numbers  ceased 
Id  increase;  and  the  extraordinary  addition  to  the  amount 
of  the  manufacture  since  that  time  has  been  the  product  of 
the  power-loom.  Qoods  of  very  low  and  fine  qualities  are 
■till  woven  by  the  hand. 

t^p,^  There  is  a  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture 

yet  to  be  noticed, — a  branch  not  derived  from 
the  Elast,  like  muslin,  but  one  that  has  had  its  origin  in 
England, — namely,  the  bobbinet  or  Nottingham  lace  man- 
afacture,  which  now  furnishes  employment  for  a  lai^ 
amoant  of  labor  and  capital.    See  Lacb. 

CbUon  Mant^aeture  in  SeotiaruL 
Previons  to  1778  there  were  no  pure  cotton  fabrics  woven 
in  Scotland,  and  the  only  form  in  which  the  fibre  was  used 
to  any  considerable  extent  was  in  the  manufacture  of  blunks, 
a  coarse  kind  of  handkerchief  having  linen  warp  and  cot- 
ton weft.  The  first  cotton-mill  in  Scotland  was  erected  at 
Penicuik,  and  the  second  at  Bothesay  in  1779.  These  were 
sacoeedea  by  others  at  Barrhead,  Johnstone^  and  other  local- 
ities where  a  suitable  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained,  as, 
ezoepting  horses  and  oxen,  it  was  at  that  period  the  only 
|K>wer  available.  The  name  of  David  Dale  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  early  progress  of  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  in  Scotland.  In  1785  Dale  began,  with  Ark- 
wright,  who  that  year  had  been  beaten  out  of  his  patent 
nghts  by  the  Lancashire  spinners,  to  erect  cotton-mills  at 
New  Lanark.  These  mills  were  the  most  extensive  of 
4heir  period;  and  they  at  a  later  time  acquired  a  very 
wide  notoriety  bv  being  made  the  scene — in  conjunction 
witli  his  establishment  at  Orbiston  in  the  parish  of  Both« 


well— of  the  attempt  of  Bobert  Owen,  Dale's  son-in-law, 
to  commence  the  regeneration  of  society  by  a  practical  ex- 
emplification of  the  virtues  of  socialism.  Owen's  fidelity  to 
his  convictions  cost  him  a  princely  fortune,  and  the  milk 
passed  in  1827  into  the  hands  of  a  firm  with,  perhaps,  less 
lofty  but  more  practical  views.  B^  the  year  1787  there 
were  nineteen  cotton  spinning-mills  in  Scotland. 

Although  all  the  great  inventions  which  revolutionised 
the  Spinning  trade  were  of  English  origin,  many  adapta- 
tions which  greatly  facilitated  the  working  of  spinning 
machinery  were  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  Scotcn  man- 
ufacturers. Gartwright's  power-loom  was  introduced  into 
Glasgow  in  1793,  by  James  Lewis  Bobertson,  who,  when 
on  a  visit  to  London,  had  seen  it  in  operation  in  the  hulks. 
He  obtained  and  brought  away  two,  which  he  had  fitted 
up  in  a  cellar  in  Argyle  Street,  the  motive  power  being  a 
large  Newfoundland  aog  which  walked  inside  a  revolving 
dnim  or  cylinder.  In  the  following  year  about  forty  power- 
looms  were  fitted  up  in  a  factory  at  Milton,  near  Dumbar- 
ton, for  weaving  printing-calicoes,  and  in  1801  John  Mon- 
teith  erected  a  factory  for  the  accommodation  of  200  looms 
at  Pollokshaws.  The  looms  were  subsequently  adopted  in 
1805  by  Archibald  Buchanan  for  the  Catrine  Mills ;  and 
as  the  apparatus  improved  in  efficiency  its  pi'Ogress  became 
rapid,  new  power-loom  factories  being  erected  almost  every 
year  thereafter  in  Glasgow,  till  in  1817  there  exilited  fifteen 
factories  containing  2275  looms. 

Glasgow  and  Paisley  manufacturers  having  been  from 
verv  early  times  engaged  in  the  linen,  cambric,  and  lawn 
trade,  to  which  in  the  latter  town  in  the  year  1760  the 
manufacture  of  silk  gauzes  was  added,  it  was  natural  that 
on  the  introduction  of  cotton  spinning  the  attention  of 
weavers  should  be  directed  to  tlie  finer  and  more  delicate 
fabrics  into  which  cotton  fibre  can  be  wrought  Muslins, 
therefore  (plain  for  the  most  part  in  Glasgow,  and  fancy 
omamentea  in  Paisley),  were  among  the  earliest  and  prin- 
cipal cotton  fabrics  produced  on  the  looms  of  the  west  of 
Scotland.  About  the  year  1780  James  Monteith,  the  father 
of  Henry  Monteith.  the  founder  of  the  great  print-works 
at  Barrowfield,  ana  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
at  Blantyre,  warped  a  muslin  web,  the  first  attempted  in 
Scotland ;  and  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  try  to  imitate 
or  excel  the  famous  products  of  Dacca  and  other  Indian 
muslin-producing  centres.  As  the  yarn  which  could  then 
be  produced  was  not  fine  enough  for  his  purposes,  he  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  **  bird-nest "  Indian  yarn,  *'  and  em- 
ployed James  Dalziel  to  weave  a  6-4th  12^®  book  with  a 
hand-shuttle,  for  which  he  paid  him  21d.  per  ell  for  weav- 
ing. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  kind  of  web  is 
now  wrought  at  2|d.  per  ell.  The  second  web  was  wove 
with  a  fly  shuttle,  which  was  the  second  used  in  Scotland. 
The  Indian  yam  was  so  difficult  to  wind  that  Christian 
Gray^  wife  of  Bobert  Dougall.  bellman,  got  6s.  9d.  for 
winding  each  pound  of  it  When  the  web  was  finished 
Mr.  Monteith  ordered  a  dress  of  it  to  be  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Char- 
lotte."* 

Once  fairly  established,  the  muslin  trade  and  various 
other  cotton  manufactures  developed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  diverged  into  a  great  variety  of  products 
which  were  disposed  of  throush  equally  numerous  channels. 
Among  the  earliest  staples,  along  with  plain  book  muslins, 
came  mull,  jacconets  or  nainsool^  and  checked  and  stripea 
muslins.  Ginghams  and  pullicats  formed  an  early  and 
very  important  trade  with  the  West  Indian  market,  as  well 
as  K>r  home  consumption.  These  articles  for  a  long  period 
affi^rded  the  chief  employment  to  the  hand-loom  weavers 
in  the  numerous  villages  around  Glasgow  and  throughout 
the  west  of  Sooiland.  The  weaving  of  sprigged  or  spotted 
muslins  and  lappets  was  subsequently  introduced,  the  latter 
not  having  been  commenced  till  1814.  Although  the 
weaving  of  ordinary  grey  calico  for  bleaching  or  printing 
purposes  has  always  held  And  still  retains  an  important 
place  among  Glasgow  cotton  manufactures,  it  has  never 
been  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  cotton  industry;  and  the  very 
extensive  bleaching  and  print-works  of  the  locality  have 
always  been  supplied  with  a  proportion  of  their  material 
from  the  great  cotton  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire. 

About  the  end  of  last  century  the  ornamentation  of  plain 
muslins  with  hand-sewed  patterns  began  to  be  practised  m 
a  domestic  industry  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  by  rapid 
degrees  it  rose  into  high  reputation,  many  roanufactoren 
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hftying  realiied  large  fortoncs  from  the  tnde  daring  its 
{MUmy  dftjjTB.  The  tnde  continaed  to  flourish  till  the  great 
oommereial  crash  of  1857,  whid&  oompelled  many  to  retire 
from  it,  and  others  thereafter  gradually  withdrew,  till  it 
dwindled  down  to  its  present  eomparatiTelj  humble  pro- 
portions. When  in  its  xenith  it  afforded  home  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  femalce  not  only  thronghont  the  west 
of  SooCland,  but  across  the  Irish  Channel.  Elaborate  and 
artistic  patterns  were  prepared  fbr  embroidering  by  specially 
trained  designers;  these  patterns  were  printed,  mm  en- 
graved cylinders  of  wood,  on  the  surface  of  suitable  pieces 
of  muslin,  on  whidi  also  was  printed  tlie  number  of  the 
pattern,  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  sewing  it,  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  agent  or  manufacturer  on  the  woi^ 
being  satisfactorily  performed. 

Tkread  MamuJaOhurtj  a  branch  of  trade  very 
intimately  related  to  ordinary  textiles,  is  car- 
ried on  on  a  large  scale  in  Glasgow,  and  n  the  outstanding 
feature  in  the  industries  of  Paisley.  From  that  town  there 
are  probably  neai  out  a  greater  length  and  weight  of  sew- 
ing thread  than  from  all  the  other  thread  faolones  of  Great 
Britain  combined.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
what  constituted  the  staple  trade  of  the  town  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago-~shawl  weaving — has  greatly  decreased, 
whilst  the  manufacture  of  cotton  threMThas  considerably 
extended,  principally  through  the  almost  univefsal  intro- 
duction of  sewing  machines  for  dressmakiiig  and  other  pur- 
poses. These  machine^  by  repairing  for  the  most  nart 
double  threads^  and  br  increasuig  tM  sewed  work  while 
lessening  the  oost  of  drcasniaking,  have  very  greatly  in- 
oreaaed  the  demand  for  thread. 

The  process  of  thresdnnaking  is  so  weU  known  that  few 
words  are  required  to  describe  it  It  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  twisters,  who  purchsae  the  yam  needed  from  cotton- 
•pinners.  To  spin  from  the  raw  cotton,  and  twist  yam 
into  thread,  in  the  same  foctory,  would  require  premises 
of  BBch  greater  extent  than  any  hitherto  employed;  or 
the  spinning  snd  twisting  would  need  to  be  confined  to  a 
smallrange  of  numbers.  The  manufacture  of  sewing  cot- 
ton is,  therefor^  generally  understood  as  confined  to  the 
twiniiig  or  doubling  of  yam  previousljr  obtained  from,  the 
qpinner.  When  the  yam  is  received  it  is  tested  by  being 
reeled  from  the  eopsL  and  having  a  certain  length  of  hank 
weighed.  This  is  called  sizing.  The  next  process  is  cop- 
wifloaog — that  iS|  winding  it  from  the  cop  on  bobbins — two 
or  three  ply  as  required.  These  bobbins  are  taken  to  the 
twisting  urame  and  twisted  first  two  ply^  then  this  is  doubled 
or  tripled  for  four  or  six  cord  as  reqmred.  Each  number 
of  yam  hss  its  own  twist,  that  is,  tae  number  of  turns  it 
gets  per  inch.  When  finished  the  thread  is  taken  from  the 
twisting  fnune%  and  according  to  the  sise  so  much  of  it  is 
wound  upon  a  laige  bobbin,  from  which  it  is  reeled  into 
hanks  for  bleadiing  or  dyeing.  After  bleaching  it  is  given 
out  in  bundles  to  the  hank-winder,  who  winds  it  on  a  large 
bobbin,  and  that  in  its  turn  is  handed  to  the  spooler,  who 
fills  -the  bobbin  with  a  certain  length  of  threald-Hiaj  KKL 
200,  or  300  yards,  and  upwards.  The  largest  portion  of 
thread  made  is  sold  on  spools,  which  contain  a  great  variety 
of  lengths.  After  spooling  the  bobbins  are  labelied  on 
each  end ;  they  are  then  arranged  in  dosens  and  grosses, 
papered  and  stringed^  and  finished  for  the  market  The 
qualities  principally  used  are  3^  4^  and  6  cord — the  greatest 

K'oQ  of  the  sewing*madune  thread  being  6  cord.  A 
I  quantity  of  thread  is  now  polbhed,  and  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  gUuL  Of  late  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  crocliet  tliread,  the  manufacture  of  which  is 
lomewhat  similar  to  the  process  for  ordinary  sewing  cotton. 
The  spools  are  made  of  birch  or  ash — prefer- 
9pooia.  ^y  jj^  former — and  the  wood    is  obtained 

diiefly  from  the  liiglilands  of  Scotland.  Finished  spools 
tie  made  in  large  quantities  by  wood  turners  in  various 
kx»lities,  parttculariy  in  the  Lake  districts  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  find  their  way  to  those  thread  manu- 
facturers who  are  unable  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  spools 
they  require;  The  birch,  to  be  in  proper  condition,  is  cut 
when  the  sap  is  out  of  it,  and  partially  rinded  at  once  to 
prevent  souring.  After  remaining  in  stock  till  perfectly 
oiy  it  is  sawn  up  into  cross  sections,  from  which  are  blocked 
3ut  the  yarious  diameters  of  spools  wanted.  The  bloc^ng 
awchines  now  in  use  over  the  whole  country  wera  invented 
at  Fei^lle  Works^  Paisley  (Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Goats),  and 
by  their  employment  n  great  saving  in  both  wood  and 
labor  is  effected.   These  blocks  are  placed  on  the  self-acting 


lathe,  which  tnras  them  out  finished  spools  wiA  great 
rapidity. 

SuaMu  (f  SeUek  Cbtton  IVode.— In  the  year  1787  disc 
were  only  nineteen  cotton  mills  in  the  whole  of  Sootlaad. 
of  which  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  each  poswand 
four.  In  the  report  of  Leonard  Homer  as  one  of  the 
Factory  CommissionerB,  dated  1834,  it  is  stated  that  *'ia 
Scotland  there  are  134  cotton  mills;  with  the  ezceptioD  ef 
some  large  establishments  at  Aberdeen  and  one  at  Slanlef 
near  Perth,  tlie  cotton  manufacture  is  almost  confined  te 
Qla&gow  and  the  country  immediately  adjoining,  to  a  di»> 
tanoe  of  about  25  miles  radius;  and  all  these  cotton  milk 
even  including  the  great  house  at  Stanley,  are  conaedtd 
with  Glasgow  houses  or  the  Glasgow  trade.  In  Lanark- 
shire, in  which  Glasgow  is  situated,  there  are  74  cotton 
factories;  in  Renfrewshire,  41;  Dnmbartonshire^  4;  Bate- 
shire,2;  Aigy.'eshircl;  Puthi^ire,l.  In  these  six  cooocin 
there  are  123  cotton  mills,  neariy  100  of  which  belong ti 
Glasgow.  ...  In  Lanarkshire  there  are  74  cotton  sulh^  S 
woollen  and  2  silk  factories;  78  steam-engines  and  5  wiSai 
wheels ;  total  horse-oower,  2914,  of  which  steam  2394,  wala 
520.  Total  persons  employed  in  fiMlories,  17  969''  fa 
1838,  according  to  he  report  on  hand-loom  weaTert  by  Mn 
Symona^  there  were  more  than  37,000  hand-loom*  in  tba 
west  of  Scotland  directly  connected  with  cottoo  «veaviBg. 
According  to  a  Parliamentary  letura  the  cotton  iadoalrin 
of  Lanark,  Ayr.  %nd  Renfrew  m  1850  were  distribotsd  ii 
146  fiictories,  of  whidi  94  were  in  Lanark,  51  in  Benfrev, 
and  4  in  Ayr.  These  establishments  had  iointly  1,410,064 
spindles  and  21,575  power-looms,  the  whole  of  which  gaae 
occupation  to  31.710  persons.  In  1861  the  same  coooCia 
posseBsed  143  foctories,  with  an  aprarate  of  1,577,584  apin- 
dies  and  28.085  power-looms,  in  ui  employing  31908 
hands^  In  the  year  1875  the  three  oonntiea  peaaeaaed  M 
cotton  fiictones,  in  which  there  w«re  1,526,980  ^pisBisg 
and  doubling  spindles  and  27,489  pover-looins^  tlic  whale 
cotton  industrv  giving  occnpsktion  to  83»276  individDak 
The  total  nninher  of  foctories  in  Scotland  in  the  same  jear 
was  96,  containing  1,711,214  spindles  and  29,171  pow 
looma^  P^°S  employment  in  all  to  35^652  persons^  of  whom 
nearly  30,000  were  females  above  thirteen-years  of  n^ 

It  may  be  gathered  ft»i  this  table  thai  the  Glaagov  dis» 
trict  has  still  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Scotch  cotton 
trade,  not  more  tnan  10  per  cenL  of  the  work  being  dia- 
tribnted  among  oonntiea  other  than  the  three  above  aamel 
On  tho  other  band  Scotland,  taken  altogetlier,  does  nol 
employ  in  ootton  foctories  more  than  one-tliirtaettth  pait  of 
the  number  of  operatives  in  tlie  enormons  cotton  inaaBtnai 
of  Eni^nd,  while  Scotch  spindles  are  only  as  oae  ta 
twenty-five  of  the  English,  and  power^looms  are  «  one  to 
about  fonrteen. 

In  scene  of  the  Glasgow  establishments  the  only  ftbeis 
mannfootoied  are  printen^  cloths,  grey  calicoes,  jacooneli^ 
and  fimcnr  textures,  which  are  sofaseqnently  prepared  tm 
the  market  by  calico-printing.  In  thn  case  of  othe» 
ezcluaTO  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  weaving  of  colored 
goods,  such  as  ginghams,  Oxford  and  other  fiincy  skirtiiip» 
areas  stripes,  &.,  and  several  devote  their  attention  peea- 
liariy  to  the  wearing  of  muslins  and  similar  delicate  &ori<a 

Cbtton  MoMufadMre  in  JMawdL 
Little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  cotton  oaanniulan 
in  Ireland,  the  great  seat  of  the  once  rival  flax  mano^ 
ture ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  cotton  has-  not  furnished 
any  considerable  employment  for  capital  and  labor  in  that 
island.  Some  attempts  to  introduce  the  maau&ctoreof 
cotton  goods  in  Ireland  were  made  as  early  as  177(K  ^ 
the  manufacture  continued  on  a  very  limited  scale  oatil 
the  year  1790.  After  this  period  the  prc^gresa  was  laciie 
considerable^  although  out  of  all  comparison  with  vhat 
took  place  dnriug  the  same  time  in  Great  Britain ;  iadee^ 
its  products  have  never  been  such  as  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  those  of  England. 

The  chief  scat  of  this  mannfactui^  in  Ireland  is  BeUaa^ 
and  the  district  oT  oountry  situated  within  twenty  aulaa  oi 
that  town.    But  a  good  many  calicoes,  fiistians,  sad  eotton 


checks  are  made  in  Dublin,  Balbriggan,  Bandon,and  CadL 
'   are  conaiffned  to  &ctors  in  Doblitt  fbr  asK 
except  a  part  of  the  cmiooci^  which  the 


All  these  goods  are  < 
except  a  part  of  4l 
sometinaes  dispose  of  to  printers  on  the  spot 

The  cotton  trade  of  Ireland  i%  as  already  imttcsted,  i^ 
the  present  day  of  limited  exteat,  embracing  only  8  ^ 
tones,  and  giving  employmeni  to  about  8000  psnom 
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StatMet  qf  Progre$8  of  the  CbOom  Maiaufadiun, 
The  eoormous  increaae  wliich  has  taken  place  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  cotton,  as  sliown  in  the 
AooompaDTing  tables,  implies  a  corresponding  increase  in 
(he  manottcture  and  consumption  of  7am  and  cloth.  It 
would  be  difficalt  to  find  any  trade  which  has  exhibited 
•0  nqud  a  deyelopmeo^  or  which  has  attained  such  ^rast 
proportions,  as  the  British  cotton  manufacture.  It  has  for 
Uirae-quarten  of  a  century  gone  on  extending  from  year 
to  year,  working  up  all  the  cotton  which  the  world  could 
•apply,  and  producing  g^oods  in  enormous  quantities  which 
have  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  the  globe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 


bales  of  cotton  were  nfficient  for  the  requirements  of 
Great  Britain^  and  now  about  three  and  a  half  mUUone  of 
bales  are  required.  The  quantity  of  yam  and  piece  goods 
produced  for  home  and  foreign  consumption  amounted 
in  1863  to  404,979,000  lb  in  weight,  and  in  value  to 
£59,795,000;  but  in  1875,  a  year  of  great  stagnation  in  the 
cotton  trade,  the  prodaction  had  reached  1,088,890,000  lb 
in  weight,  and  £95,447,000  in  value.  Notwithstanding 
protracted  periods  of  depression,  and  increased  oonpeti* 
tion  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  England  at  the  present 
time  employs  more  spindles  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 
Tables  IV.  and  V.  subjoined  show  the  quantities  of  yam 


Tablb  IV. — TTie  qwantitiee  of  Cbtton  Yasm  tpun,  and  the  quantitiee  exported  and  worked  up  at  home,  from  1819  to  1876, 


Years. 

Yarn  produced. 

Exported. 

Consumed  mt 
Uome. 

Year^ 

Yarn  Produced. 

Exported. 

Home. 

lb 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1819 

98^66,200 

18,085,410 

80,480,790 

1848 

618,840,000 

131,500,141 

387,439,859 

1820 

108,238^00 

23,032,325 

85,206,175 

1849 

546,910,066 

148,275,885 

418,634,115 

1821 

116,126,100 

21,526,369 

95,599,731 

1850 

529,380,000 

124,241,100    J 

,    405,138,900 

1822 

130,943,700 

26,595,468 

104,348,232 

1851 

593,010,000 

131,587,677    ^ 

461,422,423 

1823 

138,731,400 

27,378,986 

111,352,414 

1853 

665,190,000 

129,385,984 

535,804,076 

1824 

148,656,600 

33,605,510 

115,051,090 

1853 

685,440,000 

129,190,507 

556,249,495 

1825 

150,147,900 

82,641,604 

117,506,296 

1854 

693,659,000 

147,128,000 

646,531,066 

1826 

135,101,700 

42,179,521 

93,012,179 

1855 

750,278,000 

165,493,000 

584,785,000 

1827 

177,430,000 

43,346,633 

134,133,368 

1856 

797,800,006 

181,496,000 

616,366,006 

1828 

196,074,000 

43,242,882 

152,831,118 

1857 

738,400,000 

176,621,600 

561,779,000 

1829 

197,280,000 

60,562,189 

136,717,811 

1858 

812,513,000 

200,017,000 

612,496,006 

1830 

222,840,000 

63,678,116 

159,161,884 

1859 

874,982,000 

192,206,000 

682,776,000 

1831 

236,480,006 

61,561,154 

174,868,846 

1860 

965,993,000 

197,343,000 

768,650,000 

1882 

246,985,134 

76,667,150 

171,367,674 

1861 

899,902,000 

177,848,000 

722,054,000 

1883- 

251,757,600 

76,626,161 

181,131,439 

1863 

373,352,000 

88,554,000 

284,798,000 

1834 

270,186,876 

76,478,468 

193,708,408 

1863 

404,979,000 

70,678,000 

334,301,000 

1836 

381,435,222 

83,214 193 

198,231,024 

1864 

433,629,009 

71,951,600 

360,678,000 

1836 

293,064,496 

88,191,046 

304,873,450 

1865 

618,040^00 

98,563,000 

519,477,000 

1837 

324,031,851 

103,455,138 

320,576,713 

1866 

774,928,000 

134,835,000 

640,098,990 

1838 

379,486,510 

114,596,603 

364,889,898 

1867 

839,984,000 

164,276,600 

675,708,600 

1839 

S42,82«,571 

105,686,443 

337,140,139 

1668 

876,653,009 

174,538,000 

762,115,600 

1846 

406,864,913 

118,470,228 

338,3^4,690 

1669 

81^949,000 

169,518,060 

647,431,600 

1841 

870,768,077 

123,236,516 

347,541,567 

1870 

942,460,006 

186,676,000 

756,382,000 

1843 

872,754,144 

137,466,892 

335,277,263 

1871 

1,072,850,000 

193,480,000 

879,370,090 

1848 

437,589,441 

14^,321,176 

397,268,265 

1872 

1,640,380,609 

311,946,660 

828,446,696 

1844 

445,577,480 

138,540,079 

307,037,401 

1873 

1,077,920,060 

214,687,000 

663,233,060 

18tf 

494^766,487 

135,766,487 

359,621,623 

1874 

1,139,525,000 

220,699,000 

899,926,006 

1846 

552,870,600 

160,554,673 

392,315,327 

1875 

1,088,890,000 

215,490,000 

873,400,000 

1847 

397,260,000 

119,489,554 

377,770,446 

1876 

1,131,056,000 

232,150,000 

898,966,600 

Hamim  V.- 


-2%tt  Ibble,  prepared  by  Messrs,  Ellison  and  Cb.,  gmes  th4  ehief  markeis  to  fshish  the  eoUon  yam  and  goods  pto» 
dueed  have  mba  exported  in  the  years  quoted  {the  figures  representing  mUlions  qf  yards  and  pounds). 


Prcb  Goods. 

TeQemmny  and  Honand 

Portugal,  Aaores,  and  Madeira 

Gibraltar  and  llalta ^ 

Italy  and  Austria.. ^.... 

Tukey,  Syria,  and  Egypt 

Weit  and  South  Africa 

1880. 

1885. 

164a 

184B. 

1850. 

18SS. 

1666. 

1066. 

1870. 

1875. 

Yards. 
543 
22-2 

7-6 
63-3 
33-5 

6-5 
11-4 
49-3 
56-9 
46-2 
26-3 

62-2  1 

4-7 

1-2 

190 

Yards. 
65-3 
36-1 
19-0 
34-7 
37-3 

8-0 
16-9 
74-9 
78-2 
58-8 
39-6 
51-8 
11-2 
11-6 

2-3 
16-8 

Yards. 
70-9 
38-9 
31-7 
58-9 
58-0 
16-6 
24-1 
32-1 

104-2 
76-8 
73-5 

145-1 

13-5 

16-4 

5-2 

24-7 

Yards. 
69-8 
42-6 
33-5 
5^4 

137-0 
21-0 
330 
31-2 

112-5 
87-0 
72-3 

229-3 

108-4 
25-9 
10-5 
25-3 

Yards. 

77-1 

50-0 

23-9 

711 

165-6 

28-3 

35-3 

104-2 

146-9 

103-0 

75-2 

314-4 

73-2 

31-1 

15-7 

43-2 

Yards. 
98-0 
60-3 
49-4 

80-4 

358-6 

39-9 

17-4 

184-6 

168-3 

125-0 

103-4 

467-4 

74-6 

44-8 

13-4 

52-8 

Yards. 

162-6 

62-9 

42-3 

93-3 

312-0 

45-8 

37-4 

226-8 

158-0 

156-2 

175-5 

825-1 

223-0 

161-2 

32-4 

192-3 

Yards. 

88-7 

43-6 

33-2 

63-7 

313-9 

301 

30-6 

126-5 

191-9 

111-5 

86-2 

553-2 

1360 

58-1 

25-8 

153-4 

Yards. 

85-5 

64-6 

87-8 

75-6 

635-4 

35-1 

76-2 

103-3 

212-T 

149-2 

156-4 

923-3 

417-3 

60-9 

27-9 

191-5 

Yards. 

115-9 

70-6 

31-7 

101-T 

356-3 

88-4 

48-3 

79-8 

195-9 

196-8 

1151 

1231-4 

436-6 

96-6 

46-3 

395-3 

Britith  North  America. 

Uaited  States 

W.  Indies  and  Central  America 

Braaib 

Other  South  American  States.. 
British  East  Indies ) 

China  and  Hong  Kong j 

^vft  and  Philippine  Islands... 
AwCralia..^ 

Othftr  Omm tries. 

Total Yards 

444-6 
141 

557-5 
15-2 

790-6 
16-3 

1091-7 
18-6 

1358-2 
20-5 

1937-7 
261 

3776-2 
40-3 

2031-4 
45-2 

3252-8 
62-5 

3559-9 
63-6 

Total  TaliM.^..^...^.£ 

Tab». 
Tb  Russia.. 

ft 

18-5 

39-1 

8-4 

1-5 

2-2 

ft 

2M 
41-7 
7-0 
1-6 
5-4 
2-8 
3-6 

ft 

16-9 
63-5 
11-5 

3-3 
16-0 

1-8 

5-4 

ft 

18-2 
65-4 
13-0 

5-8 
16^ 

3-6 
13-3 

ft 

4-8 
70-8 
15-6 

4-7 
210 

3-1 
11-9 

ft 

4-6 
78-1 
23-6 

9-0 
28-9 

2-8 
191 

ft 

3-1 
93-4 
20-5 
19-6 
69-7 

8-8 
23-2 

ft 

1-7 
45-8 
15-5 

3-3 
15-2 

1-3 
15-6 

ft 
2-8 
7t-7 
18-2 
14-2 
31-6 
30-8 
28-6 

ft 
4'6 
761 
23-6 
15-9 
33-6 
39-4 
39-0 

Germany  and  Holland.. 

Italy  and  Anstria^.^...^ 

Tarkey... 

BrMA  Raat  Indies ) 

China  and  Hong  Kong J 

Other  Countries......^ 

Total B) 

Altai  Falne £ 

64-6 
41 

83-2 
6^ 

118-4 
7-1 

135-1 
6-9 

131-4 
6-4 

165-5 

7-3 

197-3 
9-9 

103-2 
19.S 

187-7 

315-5 
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Table  VL^^n  EUimate  ^  the  Weight  and  Value  of  the  ToUd  Production  0/  Ootion  ManufaOures  tn  Great  BnUMfWik 
the  Ooit  ^  Cotton  Oinmmedf  and  the  Balance  remtUning  for  each  0/  the  past  Ten  Yean. 


1869. 

lan. 

1888. 

1810. 

ion. 

1818. 

1878. 

1874. 

». 

UN. 

0*MM  MBraned 

Lm  VMM  la  •pinnlBf 

Tarn  indMsd 

lb 
864,511,000 
114.588.000 

886.197,800 
119,644.000 

888,018,000 
i81,0T0>» 

lb 

1,011,710.000 

118>10,000 

1,106,460.000 
182.600.000 

ft 

1.116,846.000 

184.966,000 

ft 

1,940,150300 

10B.»0300 

1.800.128.000 
146.004.000 

ft 

ft 
UENJIMB 

mSS 

888.884.000 

876,658,000 

816,948,000 

048.460,000 

1,071,8504X10 

1.040,880300 

i.on3».ooo 

1,180386300 

i.i3i.am 

Bxportid  E/5Ii**8^V,'  ■ 

1  JttCtd  '  iK  "  toM*  MB- 

ssBptl«a  mad  itook.. . . . 
ToU*  assbof* 

164,176.000 
6n,58X,000 

161,116,000 

174,588.000 
158,487,000 

168.518,000 
635.195,000 
111,06,000 

188,078,000 
016.118,000 

188,480.000 
678,620,000 
188.850.000 

111.940.000 
696,840.000 

129.000300 

114.687,000 
688.138300 
115,000300 

880388300 

n8.ooo.ooo 

I183«.000 

^fiinjfi 

118.0N3a8 
U8.4M3N 

mfnm 

889.964,000 

876,659,000 

816,949,000 

041,460,000 

1,071350.000 

1.040.880300 

13T13IO,000 

1,1S3«300 

13B8J88J08 

i^mtm 

Dtdaivd  TAloe  of  jam  u- 

£ 
18,090,000 

67,881.000 

.19.888,000 

£ 
14.708,000 

67,848,000 

19,066,000 

£ 
14,U1,O0O 

61.010.000 

14,880.000 

£ 
14,071,000 

01,494,000 

11,060,000 

£ 
16.066.000 

88,881.000 

18,60300 

£ 
16,110.000 

08.800300 

16308300 

£ 
16,010300 

08,185.100 

80,600,000 

£ 
14318380 

05384.430 

80.110,000 

£ 
I8.IIO3O8 

083863M 
18311308 

\vmm 

mmm 

17,17131 

Dwbrad   ralM  of    ptooe) 
■aUmaUi'  ViUM  of  'bOM 

Total  TAlM  or  foods) 

80.486.000 

91.111,000 

86.197,000 

88,145,000 

101,867.000 

102.110300 

104,611,000 

100,500.880 

O6.«7,800 

mjmm 

41,103.000 

40J89,000 

48,111.000 

41,146.000 

40310,000 

48.064,000 

46,441,000 

40.116.000 

863M308 

BA* 

BalMMO  loft    fin-    wogoo, 
otbor  exponaea,  ioterMt/ 
of  oopital.  ud  proflM.. ) 

48,178,000 

60.718,00(» 

48.485,000 

61,000.000 

01,047300 

64,110,000 

80,111.000 

IMII3O8 

B-IMi 

Table  VII. — A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  QuantUiea  of  Yams  and  Piece  Ooode,  and  the  Aggregate  Value  tf  ikmmi 
other  Cotton  Producte  Exported  to  the  various  Countries  of  the  World,  uriih  the  Population  of  eaeh  Country,  aid  the  ooAk 
of  British  Cotton  Products  Consumed  by  each  per  Head,  in  the  years  1851, 1861,  1871. 


Population  la  lOOO-e. 

lOOO's  of  ft. 

Pleoeisoode  exported  in 
lOOO's  of  Yards. 

Valoo  of  Tarn  and  aU  kfnda 
of  GoUoB  Goods  Kxportad. 

^-Sria- 

■vBora. 
BuoU.  Soropoon  aod  AiUile 

Bvodoa  wad  Korw«7 

ftwuwurk 7. 

OomMO  J  ud  Hollaitd 

Pranoo  and  SwltMrlaiid 

CbaunOl  laUndi 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  CM 

Tvkoyin  Ksropo 

Total  for  Coropo  and  Asl) 
atioBoMla I 

TwkOTlBAsia 

1861. 

1861. 

isn. 

1861. 

18C1. 

ion. 

1&51. 

1861. 

1871. 

191. 

1861. 

un. 

U5L 

nn. 

UIL 

07,886 
4880 
1.401 

86,104 

»,6S0 
4,416 

88,176 
148 

U.487 
8,708 

18,100 
1,211 

15,740 

16.806 
63t7 
1.678 

89,466 

81,678 
4:634 

89.815 
144 

16.666 
8,964 

15.003 
1,338 

16.850 

61386 
6346 
1,191 

41.092 

86.904 
6,087 

40,811 
145 

16.661 
4.247 

9,717 
1,458 

16.036 

8,847 

1.464 
1,988 

1:£i 

132 

9 

163 

018 

17,821 

ileoe 

7,411 

1,101 
"081 

401 
14.883 
1,986 
1,604 

8.410 
8.M1 
8684 
86,487 
8,084 
1,994 
43M 

410 

148 

17.19 

1.723 

14,486 

1.609 
8,117 
8,411 
16,186 
M.879 
8.111 

*Ui 

97,811 
48,746 
86,69 
11387 
104,771 

4.191 
8,548 

6,418 
105  538 
16,91 
6854 
81381 
121 
81371 
69.416 
114,19 
19.488 
19.917 

8,701 
649 
1.600 

101,410 
14.049 
0.401 
86.854 

46*194 

£ 

815.111 

93O6 

121.19 

6384,76» 

443.879 

106.700 

158.961 

84.800 

471.806 

674,971 

1,935,074 

91,179 

1.748.79 

£ 
855.948 

ii5.ni 

19.09 

0.156.090 

600.171 

114.89 

149.19 

11.648 

686.89 

049.59 

1.866.89 

851.09 

1.181,09 

£ 
660340 

820341 

iStSi 

-088.69 

001311 

8,449.197 

d. 
18 

4-61 
11-16 
9-46 

8-89 

11-28 

•9 

M-40 

1-31 
43'<6 
19-93 
11*57 
9-9 

d. 

112 

541 
11-19 
4143 

841 
1112 

4-B 
»i\ 

941 
67-« 
1741 
68U 

L 
141 
M 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 
M 

^ii4i; 

'  H4I- 

M8311 

M8,S08 

878,819 

100.008 

U9,100 

187.161 

400,741 

687,680 

600,011 

11,601,407 

15.8939 

9.171,49 

11-85 

1441 

»■ 

16.050 
80,730 
10,000 

875.000 
80,000 
10,000 

190,000 
10.000 

81.000 

12,000 
120,000 
11,550 

16,403 
83300 
12,000 

440.000 
85.000 
9.000 

841.000 
18.0QO 

1,817 

4319 

*846 
9,79 
1311 

184 

811 

9,183 

1,061 

4311 

1350 

8.99 
10,217 

1,049 
81,193 

6,382 

9,179 

I1V3I6 

49*96 
860,667 
45.119 

01,921 
1,608 
44,511 

1,164 

isiiosi 

77,249 

14,081 
448 

71,458 
409.09 
87,891 
44:891 
990.882 
99,071 

884,046 

1,60839 

19139 

6,a9,9» 

013.849 

1.104,068 

12.69 

118304 

8,486321 

9.666 

1.444.1M 

10307.494 

09,506 

1.494,050 
0.464 

i.hmm 

1.000350 
1.049.701 
891.009 
1830130 
4,114.941 

4-9 

i'-oi 

9« 

nil 

•H 

e-fl 

141 
1619 
184 

* 

H 
941 

Perria,  Arabia,  eta 

Ooehia  Cblaa,  Slam^oM 

Obloa 

lo^DMaDda'.!!!!!!!!!*.!!'. 

India,  Bnrmab,  and  Oeylon.. 
B|7P(  and  AbjrHlnia 

Total  for  Ada  and  KgypU . 

AVBICA. 

TripUjTiinU,  AlsorU,  and  j 

Wooi'SSt  and"  iiiiiidi." '. . . 

Boatb  Coast. 

last  Coast  and  Islands 

laMrior  of  ConUnsnt 

Total  (oxooptS|7Pt.oM.)... . 

Ambsioa. 

Brltisb  Nortb  Amorioa 

UttiMdStaMs 

691,780 

165,090 

89.888 

88,69 

86.610 

66,401 

601,147 

1,298,919 

1,917.864 

9,09,101 

18.10039 

93»T3>1 

8-18 

6* 

t« 

8,800 

8,910 

•US 

10,071 

6,500 

40,000 

1 

8 

.     9 

6 

9 

84 

1,905 
17.69 
10,4M 

6308 

6,967 

36,766 
14,938 
16,477 

18,187 

48.885 
18,815 
15.680 

01.561 
91.194 
154.19 

19,111 

104,800 

681.4.15 
306,746 
117,130 

tU3M 

89340 
470,89 

•04 

«« 

mm 

1941 

47,600 

68.020 

00,021 

14 

6 

62 

8539 

74,141 

9,507 

640361 

1,810,89 

1.180308 

m 

641 

1.517 
».191 

3380 
81,445 

4,154 

88,2M 

831 

19 

96 

i% 

88,476 
16360 

9,486 
74,69 

42.647 
19,701 

111,087 
1371,96 

694.615 
1.59.09 

isas 

0816 

W4I 

n 

Vozloo • . 

1,600 
8,000 

1,059 

650 

1,720 

1,800 

1,170 
150 

8,95 

1.160 

1,186 

660 

9,175 
8.736 

1,175 

671 

1,100 

1.900 

1,400 
1,100 

194 
11 

"9 
6 
8 

8 

186 
861 

11 
'161 

10,655 
81.91 
81,100 

7,99 
61,808 
11,471 
14,637 

1,943 

18,19 
16,186 
86,646 

9.466 
68.168 
M312 
19.512 

8.056 

86,111 
18315 
9,101 
8,140 
11,870 
92,001 
U,683 
761 

143,49 
889.184 
688,49 

144,488 
766.407 
185.746 
111.19 
83314 

867,445 
114388 
680.910 

171315 
048J40 
69.168 
807,978 
119.90 

04S39 
191341 

on.no 

170.19 

I.0183B6 
84139 
18310 

i-tx 

41-9 

UHS 

OHO 
1089 
t»9 
8001 
1004 

irst 

0818 

144^ 
11548 

Mi 
ITM 

tffH 
941 

fti4i 

Oentral  Anoriea  and  Brlt- 
isb Hoodoras 

Brltisb  Wsst  Indlss  and 

Hajrtl 

PoroUn  West  Indies. 

Me*  Oranada 

Vesesuela 

Bonador 

Total-Mozloo,W.  Indies,  eta. 

Brastls. 

17,809 

18,986 

11,95 

148 

401 

91 

168,90 

19,817 

114,094 

2336,964 

8,141.19 

439318 

«. 

M 

•n 

7,000 
8,806 
4,976 

8,100 
8.050 

6,100 

9,858 
4300 

0,460 

8 
9 
81 

•• 

•• 

184,411 
14,187 
11,988 

168,90 
68316 
n.199 

19310 
16,93 
86,148 

1,010,98 

91,89 

1.16139 

1360,801 

080,718 
i3i8.no 

83n39 
1381.481 
1388»m 

69-U 

VMS 

1848 

ssm 

47« 

UM 

tm 
au 

•• 

OblU,  Peru.  BoUtIb.  oto 

Total  for  Booth  AaMriea... 
Total  fbr  Anirrtoa 

16.a8 

11,860 

9318 

« 

.. 

.. 

90.640 

89.078 

89386 

8.4939 

4348.441 

•340.19 

9HS 

ONI 
BH4 

66,96 

11311 

88301 

1.91 

060 

1388 

480,900 

018,49 

118,19 

8388300 

10.01039 

10381.100 

SMS 

▲obtbaua  abd  Soon  8ba  ) 
laLAano.              5 

Total  n>r  the  world 

466 

1388 

1,860 

98 

.. 

16.941 

41,170 

ss.no 

804,718 

1316.4n 

805,101 

vm 

IB99 

1,041.466 

1.144.160 

1.91.934 

148.861 

1163T4 

i»,on 

1.5a.l68 

1388,411 

8.411,09 

9,00839 

40,188,084 

11318340 

09 
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£96»OO0,000  sterling,  of  which  upwards  of  £77,000,000 
w«8  the  yalue  of  goods  and  yam  made  for  exportation. 
Table  VII.  (page  448)  presents  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
oottoo  indostry  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1812,  when  Crompton  applied  to  Parliament 
§or  a  remuneration  for  his  invention,  ne  found  by  as  acca- 
imie  an  investigation  as  he  oould  make  that  the  number 
of  mule  spindles  in  the  country  was  between  four  and  five 
millions;  and  Kennedy,  in  his  memoir  of  Crompton,  has 
stated  that  the  number  in  1829  had  increased  to  seven 
millions.  In  1817,  he  estimated  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  at 
110»7(K^  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  motion  at  6,045,833, 
and  the  quantity  of  yarn  produced  at  99,687,500  lb.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  varn  spun  in  1832  was  222,000,000  lb, 
of  which  ]32,000,00C  lb  was  manufactured  into  cloth, 
giTing  employment  to  203,373  looms;  but  in  1853  the 
yam  spun  was  685,440,000  lb. 

A  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  capital  now  invested 
in  the  cotton  trade  and  of  the  persons  dependent  upon  its 
prosperity  may  be  formed  from  the  following  particulars 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  fiuitorjr  inspectors.  In  1871 
the  coet  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  employed  in  the 
trade  was  £57,000,000,  whilst  the  floating  capital  was  not 
leas  than  £30,000,000,  making  together  at  Feast  £87,000,000, 
Bterlin^.  From  a  Parliamentary  return  issued  in  August. 
1S75,  It  appears  that  in  that  year  there  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  2655  factories  employed  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  other  industries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
ootton.  Of  that  number  2542  were  in  England  and  Wales, 
105  in  Scotland,  and  only  8  in  Ireland.  These  factories 
contained  71,166  carding  machines,  2901  combing  ma- 
chines, 37,515,772  spinning  spindles,  4,366,017  doubling 
■pindlee,  and  463,1 1§  power  looms.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  was  479,515, — of  these  440,336  being 
m  £ngland,  36,104  in  Scotland,  and  3075  in  Ireland.  Of 
the  total  number  115,391  were  adult  males,  258,667  were 
females  above  thirteen  ^ears  of  age,  38,557  were  males 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and  the  remainder  were 
half-time  boys  and  girls  in  about  equal  numbers.  Prob- 
ably the  number  of  persons  directlv  or  indirectly  depend- 
ent on  the  ootton  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  much 
under  two  millions. 

As  successive  mechanical  inventions  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  manufacture,  they  changed  the  principle  of  prodno- 
tion»  and  made  what  had  been  nearly  whollv  a  product  of 
labor  become  almost  entirely  a  product  of  capital.    Im- 

E>rtaat  results  flowed  from  this  change.  ^  It  enabled  Great 
ritain,  the  principal  holder  of  these  machines,  to  become 
the  furnisher  of  a  commodity  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  India.  It  further 
enabled  her  to  reduce  its  cost,  and  render  what  till  then 
had  been  accessible  only  to  the  rich,  and  of  limited  sale,  an 
article  of  general  wear.  During  the  long  strugsle  which 
took  place  between  machinery  and  hand  labor,  this  country 
continued  to  be  the  nearly  exclusive  possessor  of  the  ma- 
shines  by  which  the  reduction  of  cost  was  efiected.  Having 
in  consequence,  in  a  great  measure,  a  monopoly  of  the  sup- 
ply, she  was  enabled  to  reap  that  harvest  of  prosperitv  which 
«o  unusual  a  combination  of  circumstances  was  calculated 
to  produce;  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  every 
daas  of  the  community  followed  the  advance  of  the  man- 
nfacture. 

To  preserve  the  pre-eminence  gained  by  this  great  branch 
of  Britbh  industry  against  all  the  competitors  which  it  has 
had  to  encounter,  has  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  inventive 
genius  and  energies  of  all  connected  with  it.  The  rival 
manufacturers  in  India,  £urope,  and  America  have  put 
forth  all  their  resources  to  impair  or  destroy  the  supremacv 
which  England  has  estabiishetl  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
In  almost  all  cases,  not  even  excluding  our  own  colonies 
and  dependencies,  these  rivals,  in  addition  to  any  natural 
advantages  which  they  might  possess,  have  been  aided  by 
tlie  establishment  of  high  protective  tarifis. 

Fean  have  often  been  expressed  that  the  lower  wages  for 
which  the  laborer^  of  some  other  countries  can  work,  may 
ultimately  enable  them  to  take  the  manufacture  out  of  our 
hands,  in  reply  to  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
tecall  to  our  readers  the  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity which  now  beloogpB  to  the  labor  of  the  hand,  and 
the  daily  diminution  which  is  taking  place  even  of  that 
part,  bv  the  introduction  of  new  mechanical  substitutes. 
Thus,  lor  example,  in  1767  each  spindle  required  a  person 
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to  work  it ;  bntynow  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  two  piecers 
to  take  up*and  join  his  broken  ends,  can  work  two  thousana 
spindles.  In  speaking  on  this  subject  in  1874  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  then  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, endeavored  to  reassure  some  of  his  timid  colleagues 
by  sudi  facts  as  these,  viz.,  that  in  1850  the  export  from  this 
country  of  cotton  cloth  had  attained  for  the  first  time  the 
amount  of  1,000,000,000  yards ;  that  in  1860  the  exports  for 
the  first  time  had  reached  2,000,000,000  vards ;  and  that 
in  the  year  1870  the  export  of  manufactured  cotton 
ffoods  from  this  country  had  amounted  for  the  first  time  to 
3,000^000,000  yards.  Although  foreign  competitors  are 
able  in  common  with  ourselves  to  buy  the  best  machinery 
that  can  be  made,  and  have  free  and  cheap  imports  of  the 
raw  material,  in  addition  to  any  special  advantages  as  to 
cheaper  labor  and  longer  hours  or  otherwise  which  they 
may  possess,  and  although  ^reat  advances  have  taken  place 
in  the  wages  of  the  operatives  employed  in  our  factories, 
while  there  has  been  great  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor 
during  these  two  decades,  and  these  are  now  still  further 
reduced,  we  have  still  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the 
home  tnuie,  and  our  foreign  trade  has  at  the  same  time  iu- 
creased  from  1,000,000,000  yards  to  3,000,000,000  yards  of 
our  manufactured  cotton  cloth.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
piece  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876 
exceeds  that  ever  exported  before  in  any  one  year,  and 
amounts  to  3,668,582,100  yards,  an  average  of  more  than 
10,000,000  yards  a  day. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  cotton 
industry  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1876 : — 

Table  yilL— Details  of  OolUm  Industry. 

Number  of  factories.... 2,655 

Number  of  spindles  (including  doubling)..  41,881,789 

Number  of  power  looms 463,118 

Number  of  persons  employed 479,515 

Estimated  eapital  invested £90,000,000 

Quantity  of  ootton  consumed  (in  bales  of 

400  B)  each) 3,185,942 

Cost  of  ootton  consumed £32,855,000 

Quantity  of  yam  produced 1,131,056,000  \b 

Quantity  of  cloth  manufactured 898,906,000  lb 

Quantity  of  yarn  and  goods  made   for 

home  consumption 163,906,000  lb 

Quantity  of  yam  and  piece  goods  exported  967,160,000  lb 
Annual  value  of  home   consumption   of 

yams  and  doth £17,777,000 

Annual  value  of  exports  oC  yam  and  cloth  £72,079,000 

Total  annual  value  of  ootton  manufactures  £89,856,000 

The  rapid  growth  and  enormous  extent  of  the  cotton 
industry,  the  numerous  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
passed,  the  elasticity  which  it  has  shown  in  peritds  of  deep 
depression,  and  the  vitality  and  latent  power  which,  not- 
withstanding all  past  development  and  progress,  it  still 
poesesses,  may  well  excite  astonishment  and  admiration, 
it  is  a  proud  memorial  of  the  genius,  and  energy,  and  en- 
terprise of  the  men  who  have  conducted  it  from  its  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  gigantic  proportions.  Whilst  at 
home  the  consumption  of  ootton  goods  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  the  export  trade  with  all  its  fluctuations  re- 
mains more  than  double  that  in  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce. The  free-trade  policj^  of  Britain  promotes  an  in- 
terchange of  commodities  with  all  other  countries.  We 
are  as  ready  to  purchase  what  they  can  offer  as  we  are 
to  sell  them  our  goods,  and  even  in  the  same  branch  of 
manufacture  there  are  often  shades  of  difference  in  the 
fabrics  produced,  upon  which  taste,  or  fashion,  or  caprice 
has  fixed  an  arbitrary  value,  which  may  make  the  exchange 
of  ffoods  by  rivals  mutually  beneficial.  This  example  and 
influence  are  beginning  to  lead  other  countries  to  perceive 
and  understand  that  isolation  and  rigid  protection  can  con- 
fer but  little  real  benefit  even  upon  themselves,  and  must 
eventually  injure  those  who  thus  stand  aloof  from  the  com- 
mercial comity  of  nations. 

Cotton  Industry  on  the  Chntinent. 

The  progress  and  present  state  of  the  cotton  industry  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  carefully  ascertained  hj 
Messrs.  Ellison  &  Co.,  from  tlieir  own  special  correspondents 
in  all  the  manufacturing  centres.  The  statistics  mmished 
by  them,  in  their  review  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  season 
1875-76,  are  as  follows  :— 

A«ma  and  Poland.— Spindles  in  Russia,  2,800,000;  in  Po- 
land, 200,000 ;  total,  2,500,000.  Average  consumption  of  ootton 
60  lb  per  spindle  per  annum.       Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Suedsn.  and  Nanoay.-^^pbkdleB.  in  Swoduo*  245,000 ;  in  Nor- 
waj,  00,000;  total,  305,000.  ... 

99  ft  p«r  spiudJe  per  annum, 


Arerage  oonBumption  of  cotton 
the   following   is 


0€rmany. — The  estimateB  varj,  but 
it  approximation  attainable : 

8plnd1<>9. 

Aleao^ ^ ^  1^65O,UO0 

Bararia 875,000* 

Pruuia 700,000 

Saxony. ^..     600,000 

Baden ^„.     350,000 

WUrtemberg  315,000 

Hanorer,  Oldenberg,  Ao 260,000 

Total 4,050,000 


the 


Some  eetiinastee  exceed  thia^  and  make  the-  total  6>000,009  or 
i^00)000w  Average  ooneumption  of  cotton  for  all  Qermaoj 
■hoot  55  Ih  pec  spindle  pec  annum. 

Jiiw(rta.-~8pindlefl  in  AnBtrla,  l,555,000i,.  inohiding;  740,/U)0. 
fa.  Bohemia^  and  600,000  in  the  Vienna  district.  4verage  cata 
afeoniumptron  o£  cotton  67  lb  per  ipindle  pea  annum. 

Stoittierland', — ^Accordfng  to  a  recent  Qoremment  estimate* 
macPe  in  riew  of  negotiations  fbr  a  new  treaty  of  commenie,  the 
number  ef  spindles  iv  1,854,091.  Avwage  oonsnmptfon  of 
eotttfBv  uaecl  chiefly  for  the  prodasftioa  of  flne>  goodly  about  2$ 
In  per8ptnih»paF  aannm^ 

iaULicMd.^Vtm  estimiited  nvmber  of  spiaUa*  k>  236,000^ 
Av«fage  lusnmptioBfc  efi  eofetoa  abcttt  60  »  per  spiadl*  par 


Bttgjimn^ — ^Bstimaied.  ipindlei,.  800,000^  ATcrage  consump- 
tion of  cotton  about  50  lb  per  spindle  per  annum. 

Frane*, — The  total  numoer  of  spindJer  is  about  5,C00,j}0t)„and 
the  arerage  consumption  ofeotton  42  lb  pec  spindle  per  annum. 

Spain, — Estfmatra  number  of  sprndhis,  1,750,000;  Average 
consumption!  of  cotton  about  46  lb  per  spindle  per  annum. 

Italjf. — The  total  number  of  spindles  is  about  800,000.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  arerages  66  lb  per  spindle  per  annum* 

The  tetaL  number  of  spindlea  at  work  in  the  rarious  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe  ia  19,4^40,000,  to  which  must  be 
added.  9,S00,000  in  the  United  States,  and  39,000,000  in  Great 
Britain,  making  a  total  of  67*,940,000,  requiring  not  less  than 
7,000,000  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lb  each,  or  at  least  2,800,000^,000 
B>,  to  keep  tham  in  operation. 

OoUon  Mam^aetan  in  tht  Utdted  States.^ 
The  GoyerDment  of  the  United  States  ni  an  eaalj  ptfiod 
evinoad  great  anxiety  to  promote  the  eitabliahnieiii  of  the 
cotftm  numufteture  in  the  nofftheni  pact  of  the  Unioiu  In 
tracing  the  rise  of  the  American  cotton  manafi&ctnrer  we 
shall  refer  chiefly  to  the  public  documents^  in  which  its 
growth  is  studioasty  detailed  and  the  difficulttes  it  has  had 
to  straggle  with  are  anxiomty  dwelt  upon. 

Before  the  yesr  1791,  America  posseoBcd  no  meoiifactare 
•soept  for  domestic  production  and  famiJiy  use.  But  it 
appears  from,  a  report  of  the  sceretary  to  the  American 
treasury,  dramn  up  in  1810,  that  a  cotton-mill  was  erected 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  that  year;  that  another 
mill  was  erected  in  the  same  State  in  1796,  and  two  more 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1803  and  1804;  that 
during  the  three  succeeding  years  ten  more  were  erected 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  making  together 
fifteen  mil]s>  working  about  8000  spindles,  and  proaucing 
about  900)000  pounds  of  yam  in  th^  year ;  that  by  a  return 
wUch  was  made  at  the  date  of  the  report,  eiglity-seven  ad- 
ditional mills  had  been  erected  by  the  end  of  the  year  1809, 
which,  with  others  soon  to  be  in  operation,  would,  it  was 
estimsAed,  work  more  than  80,000  spindles  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1811.  The  capital  required  to  carry  on  the 
HUinufactare  was  believed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  «xty  dollars 
per  spindle,  each  producing  annually  from  forty-fire  pounds 
of  cotton  about  ttiirt;y-six  pounds  of  yam,  of  the  average 
worth  of  one  dollar  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ponncL 
Eiglit  hundred  spindles  employed  forty  persons^  viz.,  five 
men  and  thirtr-five  women  and  children. 

We  leam  the  farther  progress  of  tliis  manufacture  from 
a  report  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  presented  in  the 
spring  session  of  1816.  The  report  states  that  the  quantity 
of  cotton  manufactured  in  the  year  1815  was  90,000  bales, 
a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  that  used  in  the  cotton  man- 
uikcttire  of  France:  and  that  the  quantity  used  in  1810 
was  10,000  balte;  in  1805,  lOOO bates;  and  in  1800,  500 
hahsB  I  and  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  condition 
of  ther  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States : — 

Capital  employed ^ 4lO,000,DOO  dollars* 

Males  emplnyed  from  the  age  of  seventeen 

and  upwards...^^. — .       10,000 

Women  and  female  children ^.^^..^       IS6,00Q 


Under  the  influence  of  protecting  duties  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  cotton  manufacture  has  oontinned  to 
increase,  until  the  anticipated  condition  has  at  length  been 
reached  when  the  product  exceeds  the  demand  for  the 
home  consumption.  As  the  surplus  could  not  be  disposed 
of  in  foreign  markets,  the  manufocturers  have  had  to 
experience  aimilar  distress  to  that  which  befell  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  France  in  the  years-  from.  1327  to  1832. 
Owing^  however,  to  the  difierent  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries,  this  state  of  things  in  America  may  be  expected 
to  be  of  a  more  temporary  diacader.  The  depnssion  exist- 
ing in  the  cotton  industry  ainoa  the  cdaia  of  1873,  hat 
excited  the  desire  for  a  wider  field  foe  American  enterprise 
a  suocessful  competition  witJi.otIier  countries  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  But  aJl  aspirations,  of  this  kind  must  be 
doomed  to  disappointment  so  long  as  the  pcrotectiooist 
policy  of  the  States  is  upheld— the  v«ry  means  which  thcf 
adopt  to  shut  out  all  othec  mannfoctoroi  fiM>m  their  marksto 
must  have  the  effsttt.  of  shutting  oat  theis  own  from  t^ 
1  [Expression  of  oil  from  cotton-seed  aAer  decortication,  bnt  more  recently  after  using  attrition  machines  to  remove  the  Ihi^ Jj** 

grown  in  the  United  States  into  a  large  industry  sinoe  1880,  capable  of  adding  one-fourth  to  the  value  of  the  eotton  crop.    See  ToL  XVIL 

p».  760.  767.— Am.  }Ld.\ 


Boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age .........       24,0M 

Cotton  manufactured,  90,000  bales 27,000.000  %. 

Cotton  cloth  of  various  kinds  manufactured  81,000,000  yards. 
Cost -.24,000,000  donsii. 

At  the  dajLs  of  this  report  the  duty  upon  cotton  goods 
imparled  ioOo  the  United  States  was  15  per  cenL;  butbe- 
SoK9  charging  it,  10  per  c^L  was>  added  to  the  invoice,  and 
the  dut^  thus  raisea  to  16^  per  eeoL  Upon  the  recoo^ 
meadaUon  of  the  oommittee,  10  per  oent.  moiie  was  im- 
posed; and  the  whole  beinsp  ehajyed  upon  £110  fior  every 
£100  of  net  value  brought  it  u{i  to  2Z|^  oer  cent  Besides 
this,  it  was  ordesed  that  all  oottoo  sooas  below  ISJd.  per 
yard  should  be  mted.  at  13^  asbd  the  diffennoe  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  invoice  hsiore  calcalating  the  duty. 

New  tarifi*  Acts  were  sucoessLwely  passed  in  1824, 1828, 
1832^  and  1864,  in  Qask  of  mhieh  the  doty  ufxn  coUon 
mods  im{>orted  was  declared  to  be  25i  per  cent  od  t<dorw\ 
the  coarser  fabrics  being  rated  as.  is  18U!6. 

The  manufacture,  undet  Uua  pcotection  agaijut  feieign 
competition,  rapidly  increased.  Po»er4Qoni  weeks  wers 
ecected ;  the  most  a4;»proved  praceases-both  in  spinning  and 
weaviM  were  adopted;  ana  the  businesa  was  generally 
successnil.  The  manoketare  ia  no-lnngei  42on£ned  to  (iis 
States  of  New  York  and  Hhoda;  lafamd  and  the  New 
Endiand  States^  though  in  these  il  hasi  bean  greatly  ex- 
tenioed.  In  other  Northern  States,  suolii  aa  New  Jency, 
Pennayl vaaia,  Delaware^  Maxylan^  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  ntv 
mills  have  been  erected;  whtJst  in  the  Soudiem  SUAs^ 
especiallyin  Alabama,  G^rgla,  North  and  SomiiGsrelliia, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  etc^  themanoiaAtuBe-  as  well  as  tJt» 
growth  of  cotton  lias  become  on  importsnt  indaBtry.  The 
following  statement  (Table  IX.}  show*  the  progiess  alreadj 
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1869 
Necth... 
South... 

... 

«,538,494 
229,063 

No. 
28 

lb 
.60-70 
138-12 

ty 

Bal» 

TotaL. 

.M 

8,763,557 

27k 

64-88 

... 

... 

1870 
North... 
South... 

... 

6^851,779 
252;221 

281 
12i 

50-87 
124-23 

... 

... 

Total.. 

... 

7,114,000 

281 

52-93 

... 

... 

1874 
Nortb... 
South... 

... 

8,927,754 
487,629 

28-56 
12-5 

56-86 
122-53 

507,790,099 
59,793,774 

1,094,S87| 
128,526 

Total.. 

694 
181 

9,415,283 

27-73 

60-29 

567,583,873 

1,222,913 

1875 
North... 
South... 

9,057,548 
481,821 

28*42 
12-67 

56*25 
WO-57 

509,009,613 
67,733,140 

1,097.001 
145,079 

Total.. 

875 

9,539,364 

27-60 

60-46 

576,742,753 

1,242,080 

comoK 
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I  of  tka  ««dd — ^thejr  oumot  sell  ireehr  to 
BttUoM  fivsm  wfaiok  ^key  Miiue  to  bay.  Althoiigii,  &ep^ 
tore,  nmak  m  £t»D  tioM  to  tune  ssoben  sod  written  by 
dkumiH  of  iAub  daager  to  be  apppeheodad  4by  th«  cotken- 
XDBUiofactiiriqi:  interests  of  England  Iran  AmericaB  OMnpe- 
tition,  we  believie  the  ten  entertuned  to  be  without  any 
nsl  foondiMion.  The  additisa  of  50  per  cent.,  moire  er 
Imi,  made  by  the  tariff  to  the  cost  of  fnglish-iitade  goods 


would  ke  inmeaessnry  <te  prgygat  c  sssymiiilii  on,  iif  fliw  Awiai 
iom  mamtfaetumr  could  pioduoe  those  goods  ss  ciieaply  «■ 
his  ibvagn  rival.  If  Ameim  be  thought  to  ^possass  as^f 
soperinrityover  Englaiid  in  the  {^neater  laoilky  aadiciiisi^p- 
ncBt  with  widoh  ihi  raw  matonal  oui  be  pirridod  >aaJ 
e?en  this  may  be  daubtAil — such  advantage  is  aosve  lAnn 
ooimteiibalaaced  in  otner  respects,  and  especiiiUysaB  reigards 
labor.    Wages  in  the  -States  have  been  gnKhisUy  deoUn- 


Table  X. — Shaming  <As  kind»  and  fUiuUiiiet  rf  OoUtm  €l9od» 

Beriew  {A 


-sd  i%  Urn  Vmied  JSiaks—Frmm  Ife  FimMai 


Tear  ^mUng  Jmiy  1, 1674. 

Threads,  yami,  and  twinea. — .• ,. • lb 

Sheetings,  shirtings,  and  similar  plain  goods. yards 

Twilled  aad'ftmey  gooda,  oanaborga,  jeans,  etc yards 

Print  aiotfaa....^.... »...« yards 

Ginghaias  ^..^^ ...«.« ......... ......  ^ ». yards 

J/vcka.«...«i..««.MM«<i«.M.a..-....M.«i  ..•■*M». ......  ■  .M..*.*..>ya!rQ8 

Bags  ...«.....•.«..#•..«.  .....M.^.M*... .^......niimber 

Ytw  endu^  Ju^^  \  187^ 

Thready  yama,  and  twinea.^..... .....^.....^m. ....•.^ft 

Sheetinga,  ahirtiaga,  and  similar  plain  goods... .»... yards 

TwiUs  and  fancy  goods,  osnaburgs,  jeans,  etc o^arda 

Print  cloths yards 

Grngharaa yards 

Ducka yards 

Bags .,... ....^...number 


New  England 
6U{«a. 


S2,00»,00l 

520,000,M0 

204,000,000 

481,000,000 

80,000,000 

14,000,000 

«,000,000 


44,000,000 

640,000,000 

180,000,006 

640,000,000 

30,000,000 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 


\d  Western 
Statea. 


Total  Northern 


29,000,000 

90,000,000 

80,000,000 

167,000,000 

3,000^000 
1^000,000 

1,000,000 


10,OOQ,000 

94,060,000 

46,660,000 

109,000,606 

6,000,006 

16,006,000 

2,000,000 


61,060,000 

610,000,000 

284,606,606 

688,000,000 

33,000,000 

30,600,000 

6,000,006 


64,000,000 

634,006,000 

226,600,000 

749,006,600 

36,000,000 

28,600,000 

10,000,000 


Total 
Southern 

8Ut«a. 


18,060  006 
97,000,606 
22,606,066 


19,000,000 
92,000,000 
21,060,000 


Total  trnateA 
Btaite^ 


79,O60,06»  I 
VOT;606^000 
8i«,00a^6| 

33/600^000  r 

^600,960 

fli,00(MM)0 


83,000,000 
n6,60«,0DO 
9«T,600,000 
740^06;000  ' 

»,06«,006  ; 

«8,800/000 

lOyOOB^OOO 


ing,  and  are  probably  now  20  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1869, 
bat  they  are  still  alioat  40  p«r  cent,  higher  than  in  1860. 
Tbe  following  is  a  statement  of  the  weekly  wages  in  cotton 
nails : — 


OreTaeer— 
Picker  tender, 
Oriaden, 

Strippera, 

Mole  spinaera. 


carding $21*00 

"       6-74 

«       8-28 

"      6-84 

spinniag 21-00 

9-12 


MnlebMkaidopieoera,      '<      .^....^  ........  2-40 

Frame  spioDers,                 ^      .......^  ....«...•  4*62 

Overseer —                   dressing.. 21*00 

Second  hand»                     "      ......... .........  11*88 

Spoolers,                            "      5*94 

Warpcnra                             "       6*70 

Drawers  and  twisters,       "      5*52 

Dressers,                             "       10*92 

Overseer,                      wearing 21*00 

Weavers,                            •*      6.61 

The  hottra  of  4abor  are  from  60  to  66  per  week. 

The  following  is  about  the  present  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
English  cotton  mills : — 


Carder.......... 

Under-carder 278. 

Grinders .........25s. 

Cardtentera I4s. 

Drawhig  tenters 16s. 

Blttbbrng  tenters 16s. 

Intermediate  tenters 16e. 

Boring  tenters » 16b. 

Baek  tentera. 9b. 


32s.  to  40s.  per  week. 

—       ■  32s.  " 

28a.  « 

168.  " 

18s.  " 

18s.  « 

18«.  " 

18a.  « 

10a  " 


Sfiinning. 

Male  overlookers 35b.  ''40s.  " 

Throstle    " 30s.   "  358.  " 

SeJf-actormradera.. 328.  "  40b.  " 

"  piecers 14s.   *'  17s.  " 

Throstle  spinners 128.  "  148.  ** 

"      doffers Os.  "  lis.  « 

Half-timers 4s.  6d.  « 

Dottblen 14a.  to  18a.  «* 

Wecanng. 

Beamera 158.  «  20s.  " 

Drawer  in....! 248.  ** 

Weavers 15a.  "  20a.  " 

Reelers 158.  "  20s.  " 

Engineer 35s.  "  40s.  " 

The  hours  of  labor  (52i  per  week)  are  shorter  than 
those  in  AsaerioB.  If  tne  artificial  barriers  which  are  at 
nraent  kept  up  to  exdade  English  manufactures  from  the 
United  States  ware  thrown  down,  tbc|y  would  meb^Mfs^vx 


there  be  able  to  maintain  a  successful  corapetiticm,  whilst 
as  regards  all  neutrai  markets,  where  they  oan  meet  -ca 
equal  terms,  English  mannfacturers  need  nervrbesfindd  of 
the  issue.  Past  progress  and  success  furnish  llhe  jneans  and 
the  motive  for  fortfaer  exertions,  both  to  ertend  their  mtan- 
ufactnres  and  to  open  out  new  channels  of  trade.  i(x.  w.) 

COTTON,  Ohableb  (1630-1687),  an  English  tiaaslBtoc, 
poet,  and  wit,  was  bom  at  Beresford  in  Staffbrdriiuie.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  sAer- 
wards  s|)ent  some  time  on  tbe  Continent.  At  the  .ase  of 
twenty-eight  he  succeeded  to  an  estate  greatly  encimibered 
through  his  father's  extrayagance,  and  tbe  rest  of  his  life 
was  that  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  gained  the  (friend- 
ship of  Izaak  Walton,  whose  ^sbiaig  expedidons  to  the 
Dove  he  was  privil^jed  to  acoomfiany ;  and  to  ttheOsnpMs 
An^  he  added  Instrmeiiom  how  to  trngle  for  4x  Twmt  cr 
GhnoEylimg  tn  a  Clear  Stream,  His  second  wife,  the  ooantcss 
of  Ardglaas,  liad  a  jointure  of  £1500  a  year,  but  it  was 
secured  £rom  his  <extraira^nce,  and  at  bis  deatn  in  1687  he 
was  insolvent.  Cotlen  as  the  author  of  a  fped  «desl  'of 
verse,  much  of  which  is  jocular.  Though  his  lows  songs 
are  frequently  quaint  and  frigid,  they  are  semetimss  c^ 
ceedingly  gay  and  spirited,  as  are  also  most  of  this  baoohie 
verees. 

HiB  chief  works  are — ^Translations  of  the  Horace  of 'Comeille^ 
the  Life  t/f  the  Duht  cTlStipemon,  and  the  Fair  One  of  Trmk, 
and  above  all  his  famoas  and  often  publiehed  traa^tron  eff 
MonUigne  (1688,  1869,  «rto.) ;  the  Scarronidee,  or  WmffX  Tnu^ 
eenie,  a  ooarseiparody  of  the -first  and  fourth  beoka  wf  Ihe  .Amid, 
whieb  ran  through  fifteen  editiona ;  a  humoroas  poem,ltbe  Fby- 
age  to  Ireland^  and  a  seriottB  poem  of  amall  inerM,>tbe  Wimdeim 
of  the  Peak, 

COTTON,  Gboroe  Ewivakd  Ltkch  (1813-18«6),  head- 
master of  Marlborough  Sdlioe^l,  and  bishop  of  Cs^curta, 
metropolitan  to  India  and  Ceylon,  was  bom  alt  Chester, 
October  29,  1813.  He  wia  the  son  of  an  officer  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Nivelle,  a  fortnight  atfter  4ris  son^ 
birth,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Cotton,  formerly  dean  of  Chester. 
He  receivea  his  education  at  Westminster  School,  whence 
he  passed  in  1832  to  Trinitv  College,  Oimbridge.  flera 
he  became  an  adherent  of  tlie  Low  Church  partv,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  intimate  friend  of  several  disciples  of  Br. 
Arnold,  amone  whom  were  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Harrow,  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  and  Dr.  Howson.  The  infiuence  of  Amdld  was 
powerful  enough  to  determine  the  character  and  oevme  of 
his  whole  life.  He  graduated  B.  A.  in  1836,  and  was  forth- 
with appointed  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  an  assistant-mastenftup  att 
Rugby.  Here  he  worked  steadily  and  devotedly  for  fifteen 
years,  inspired  with  tbe  spirit  and  heartily  entering  into 
the  plans  and  methods  of  his  beloved  master.  H^e  'became 
of  th«  &Qh  form  about  1840.    He  mode  himseff  Hie 
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■rmnathisiDff  oonipaoion  and  friend  of  his  pupils  {  aiid  bj 
the  loroe  of  bis  cbaracter  and  tbe  geniality  of  bis  dispo- 
■iiion  gained  their  unbounded  esteem  and  love.  In  1852 
he  accepted  tbe  appointment  of  bead-master  of  Marlborough 
Collie,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  serious  financial  em- 
barrassment and  of  almost  hopeless  disorganization ;  but, 
giving  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming  it  with  all  his 
heart,  in  his  six  years  of  rule  he  rescued  it  from  impending 
dissolution  and  raised  it  to  a  high  position.  In  1858  Cotton 
was  offered  the  see  of  Calcutta,  yacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson ;  and  this  high  post,  after  much  hesitation 
about  quitting  Marlborough,  he  accepted.  For  its  oecuiiar 
duties  and  responsibilities  he  was  remarkably  fitted  by  the 
simplicity  ana  solidity  of  his  character,  by  his  large  toler- 
ance, by  his  capacity  of  sympathy  with  otlier  men,  and  by 
the  experience  which  he  had  gained  as  teacher  and  ruler  at 
Rugby  and  Marlborough.  It  was  natural  that  the  cause  of 
education  should  especially  engage  his  attention  in  his  new 
sphere;  and  through  his  zealous  endeayors  a  large  number 
of  schools  were  established,  the  working  of  which  must  be 
among  the  most  beneficent  influences  of  English  rule  in 
India.  Bishop  Cotton  endeared  himself  to  men  of  all 
parties,  and  his  sudden  death  was  mourned*  as  a  loss 
throughout  his  vast  diocese.  On  his  return  ioumey  from 
a  visitation  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  he  slipped  while 
passing  in  tlie  twilight,  October  6,  along  the  plank  from 
bis  barge  towards  the  shore  at  Kooshtea,  on  tne  Ganges, 
and  was  drowned.  The  body  was  borne  away  by  the  cur- 
rent and  never  seen  again.  A  memoir  of  his  life,  witli 
selections  from  his  journals  and  correspondence,  edited  by 
his  widow,  was  pubfislied  in  1870. 

COTTON,  Sir  Robert  Brucb  (1670-1631),  the  founder 
of  the  Cottonian  Library,  bom  at  Denton  in  Huntingdon- 
shire in  1570,  was  a  descendant,  as  he  delighted  to  boast, 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  His  antiquarian  tastes  were  early  displayed  in 
ilie  collection  of  ancient  records,  cliarters,  and  other  man- 
uscripts, which  had  been  dispersed  from  the  monastic  libra- 
ries in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  life  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in  gathering  materials 
for  his  library  and  museum  of  antiquities  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  the  Continent.  Ferhaps  his  first  pamphlet 
u  that  maintaining  the  right  of  the  English  ambassador  to 
precedence  over  the  envoy  of  Spain,  which  was  written  at 
the  re<^nest  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he 
was  knighted,  and  soon  after  he  was  employed  in  drawing  up 
a  Memorial  on  Alnues  in  the  Navyj  in  consequence  of  which 
a  navy  commission  was  appointed,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
member.  He  also  presented  to  the  king  an  historical  J»- 
^iry  into  the  Grown  Bevenuee,  in  which  he  sneaks  freely 
about  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  ana  asserts  that 
tonnage  and  poundage  are  only  to  be  levied  in  war  time, 
and  to  "  proceed  out  of  good  will,  not  of  duty."  In  this 
paper  he  proposed  the  creation  of  the  order  of  baronets, 
eacli  of  whom  was  to  pay  the  Crown  £1000;  and  in  1611 
he  himself  received  the  title.  In  1615  Cotton,  as  the  in- 
timate of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  whose  innocence  he  always 
maintained,  was  .][>laced  in  confinement  on  the  diar^  of 
bein^  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Oyerbury ;  nor  did  he 
obtain  his  release  till  he  had  paid  £500  for  a  pardon. 
Shortly  before  he  had  been  examined  before  a  royal  com- 
mission, being  suspected  of  having  made  known  to  6on- 
domar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  intentions  of  the 
English  court.  The  charge  is  supported  by  the  despatches 
of  (rondomar  to  Madrid,  though  probably  Cotton  deserves 
no  serious  blame.  From  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham 
Cotton  received  no  favor;  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  and  John  Selden. 
In  1626  he  gave  advice  before  the  council  against  debasing 
the  standard ;  and  in  January,  1628,  he  was  again  before 
the  council,  urging  iu  courtly  language  the  summons  of  a 
Parliament  His  arguments  on  the  latter  occasion  are  con- 
tained in  his  tract  entitled  The  Danger  in  which  the  King- 
dom now  standeUi  and  the  Remedy,  In  October  of  the  next 
year  he  was  arrested,  together  with  the  earls  of  Bedford, 
comeisot,  and  Clare,  for  having  circulated  a  tract  known 
as  the  Propotition  to  bridle  Parliamentf  which  had  been  ad- 
drest^ed  some  fifteen  years  before  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
to  James  I.,  advising  him  to  govern  by  force;  the  circula- 
tion of  this  by  Parliamentarians  was  regarded  as  intended 
to  insinuate  tnat  Charles's  government  was  arbitrary  and 
BnoonstitutionaL    Cotton  was  himself  released  tlie  next 


month;  but  the  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  ooar 
tinned,  and,  to  his  intense  vexation,  his  library  was  aealed 
up  by  the  king.  The  pain  caused  by  a  base  attempt  to 
extort  money  b;^  attacking  his  character  %rther  weakened 
his  already  failing  health ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May.  1631, 
he  died.  He  was  buried  in  Conington  Churcn,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  His  son,  Sir  Thoma% 
added  considerably  to  the  Cottonian  library,  .aid  Sir  John, 
the  fourth  baronet,  presented  it  to  the  nation  in  1700.  In 
1731  the  collection,  which  had  in  the  interval  been  re- 
moved to  the  Strand,  and  thence  to  Asbbumham  Hous& 
was  seriously  damaged  by  fire.  In  1757  it  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Museum. 

Bee  the  article  LiSRAans,  and  Bdwards'e  Livet  oj  fA«  Fwmd- 
er«  of  the  British  JftMcum,  vol.  L  Seventl  of  Cotton's  papers 
have  been  printed  under  the  title  Coitoni  Fostkumi  ;  others  hare 
been  published  by  Thomas  Heame. 

COTYS,  a  name  common  to  several  kings  of  Thraoa 
Of  these  tlie  most  important  began  to  reign  in  882  B.a 
He  was  notorious  both  for  cruelty  and  for  drunkenness. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  information  we  possess  of  his  reign 
is  connected  with  his  quarrels  with  the  Atlienians.  The 
firet  of  these  was  for  the  Thradan  Clieronese,  in  which 
Cotys  was  assisted  by  the  Athenian  Iphicrates,  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage.  On  the  revolt  of 
Ariobarzanes  from  Persia,  Cotys  opposed  him  and  his  ally, 
the  Athenians.  In  358  he  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  the  Athenians  rewarded 
his  assassins  with  golden  crowns. 

COULOMB,  Charles  Auqubtin  (1736-1806),  a  dis- 
tinguished French  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  An- 
gouldme,  June  14,  1736,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family 
of  Montpellier.  He  chose  the  profession  of  military  en- 
gineer, spent  three  years,  to  the  decided  injury  of  his 
health,  at  Fort  Bourbon,  Martinique,  and  was  employed  on 
his  return  at  Aix.  Bochelle,  and  Cherbourg.  Me  gained 
great  distinction  in  1773  by  his  Statieal  Problems  AppUei 
to  Architecture,  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1770 ;  he  shared  with  Van  Swinden  the  prixe  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  oompasBea,  and  two 
years  later  he  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  by  hii 
Theory  oJ  Simple  Machines,  comprehending  Ike  J^eete  cf 
Friction  and  the  Stiffness  of  Ropes.  In  1781  he  was  sta- 
tioned permanently  at  Paris.  There  bein^  a  proposal  for 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  canals  in  Bnttaiyr,  Coulomb 
was  sent  as  royal  commissioner  to  the  estates  oi  that  prov- 
ince. He  expressed  decided  disapproval  of  the  schema 
and  h'ls  opinion  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
He  remained  firm,  however,  and  refused  to  give  an^  other 
verdict,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
estates,  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  candor  by 
making  him  handsome  offers,  and  presenting  him  with 
a  seconds  watch,  adapted  for  scientific  experiments.  Coo* 
lomb  was  also  appointed  intendant-general  of  waters  and 
fountains,  chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  member  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Co 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  gave  up  his  offices,  snd 
retired  from  Paris  to  a  small  estate  which  \\e  possessed  st 
Blois.  He  was  recalled  to  Paris  for  a  time  in  order  to  take 
part  in  the  new  determination  of  weights  and  measuiei, 
which  had  been  decreed  by  the  Bevolutionary  Qovemment 
Of  the  National  Institute  he  was  one  of  the  first  membeis; 
and  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  public  instruction  in 
1802.  But  his  health  was  already  very  feeble,  and  ibor 
years  later  he  died  of  slow  fever.  His  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  his  most  elaborate  and  important  investigations  in  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  on  his  invention  of  the  torsion 
balance. 


Coulomb's  chief  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  s 
Mttho4§  of  executing  without  Water  all  Kindt  of  HydrawlM 
Work*!  Observatiotu  on  the  Daily  f^ahor  </  Jfcsi/  OnHtati 
Experimenta  on  the  Circulation  of  Sap ;  On  the  Coheeion  of 
Fluid;  and  their  Reaietance  to  Slow  Motiona ;  Theoretical  ami 
Experimental  Reaearchea  on  the  Force  of  Toreian  y  and  seTenl 
treatises  on  electricity  and  magnetism. 

COUNCIL.  Early  in  ito  history  the  Christian  cburdi 
gave  outwani  expression  to  a  sense  of  the  mutual  depend* 
ence  of  its  members  by  summoning  Councils^  or  Sjnodi^ 
where  on  common  ground  the  spokesmen  of  the  Chrisdaa 
community  sought,  with  seal  and  acumen,  but  often  not 
without  passion,  prejudice,  and  diplomacy  all  too  faoina% 
to  discover  the  mind  of  the  SpiriU    There  prevailing  prw> 
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uem  were  approved  or  reprehended,  and  tlie  dim  persoa- 
■iom  of  Uie  few  or  the  manj  were  sharpened  into  dogmatic 
■uienient  binding  on  all.  Chi  the  great  movementa  of  Chria- 
lian  liiunghty  much  haa  ever  been  resenred  for  individuals 
10  aooompliih,  the  collective  church  gradually  and  unoffi- 
cjallj  recognizing  the  indefeasible  power  of  some  one  spir- 
atoaJ  or  eociesiasiical  genius ;  but  the  councils  have  deeply 
left  their  mark  on  the  doctrine  and  on  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  The  minor  synods,  forming  a  well-balanced 
fljfteoi  of  regulady  recurring  assemblies,  served  as  an 
important  orsan  for  the  adniinistratioij  of  eoclesiastial 
business ;  ana  the  greater  councils,  siimnioned  to  meet 
preasinff  emergencies,  often  proved  turning-points  in  the 
church^  history.  At  them  the  pulse  of  the  visible  church 
beat  biffh.  The  councils  have  not  inaptly  been  called  "the 
{>itcbed  battles  of  church  history ;"  but  while  they  have  at 
times  caused  the  forces  of  the  heretics  to  draw  more  closely 
together,  and  have  more  than  once  precipitated  schism,  or 
tenderea  it  more  determined  and  persistent,  it  is  not  the 
km  true  that  the  synodx  of  the  church  imiverMil  have  been 
her  great  leKisIative  assemblies,  when  discuMiion  and  decis- 
ion, more  or  lem  full  ami  deliberate,  have  restored  into 
one  channel  liie  main  stream  of  ecclesiastical  life,  and  have 
brought  home,  alike  to  thone  within  and  to  those  without 
tiie  pale,  a  sense  of  tiie  ohnrcirs  cor[K)rate  oneness. 

It  is  characteristic  of  tiie  church  of  Christ  that  it  was 
left  free  to  monld  its  conslitntion  according  to  its  circum- 
stances. The  founders  of  ChriHtiauity  left  no  detailed  con- 
stitutional code.  And  as  in  other  regards,  so  it  was  here ; 
neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  prescribed  a  synodal  system 
for  the  infant  clmrch,  nor  enacted  when  and  where  councils 
should  assemble,  how  they  should  be  constituted,  and  what 
they  sliould  determine.  Much  zealous  labor  has  been  spent 
in  proving  that  the  councils,  even  as  a  developed  orp^aniza- 
(ioo,  are  a  divine  institution, — a  difficult  task  certainly,  if 
it  be  necessary  to  agree  that  what  is  human  is  therefore  not 
diving  but  accidental  and  '*  invented."  The  most  various 
Christian  parties  have  with  one  consent  sought  the  proto- 
type of  all  Christian  councils  in  that  assembled  at  Jerusa- 
lem under  the  apostles;  and  from  its  scanty  record  in  Acts 
zv.  (the  other  apostolic  assemblies  reported  in  Acts  i.,  vi., 
zzL,  being  passed  by  as  irrelevant)  the  advocates  of  the 
most  divergent  systems  have  extracted  precise  rules  for  the 
convening  and  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 
But  even  if  we  fully  accept  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
report,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  the  relation 
of  the  apostles  to  the  ''presbyters,"  and  of  both  to  the 
**  brethren ;"  and  the  decree  embodying  the  decision  of  the 
Jerusalem  Council  contains  ratlier  a  practical  compromise, 
the  arrangement  of  a  modut  vivendi  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  mutual  forbearance,  than  a  final  settlement  on  grounds 
of  principle  of  the  grave  and  long^Iasting  problem  as  to 
what  should  be  the  relations  between  the  new  Christian 
church  and  the  old  Jewish  law.  It  points  to  temporary 
concession,  not  to  the  formulation  of  a  permanent  creed. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  that  we 
find  the  example  of  Jerusalem  followed,  and  councils 
called  to  solve  questions  that  threatened  the  unity  and 
well-being  of  the  Christian  church  and  community.  The 
earliest  councils  historically  attested  are  those  convened  in 
Asia  Minor  against  the  Montanists;  though  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  at  a  much  earlier  period  the  Christian 
Greeks  gave  scope,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  their  instinct 
for  organization,  for  taking  common  action  in  regard  to 
matters  affecting  the  public  good.  Near  the  end  of  the 
2d  centurv  again,  varying  views  as  to  the  celebration  of 
Easter  led  to  councils  in  Palestine,  at  Rome,  in  Puntus, 
Gaal,  Mesopotamia,  and  at  Ephesus.  These  councils  were 
all  specially  called  to  consider  particular  questions.  But 
before  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  it  seems  that  in  Asia 
Minor  at  least  the  councils  or  synods  had  become  a  stand- 
ing institution,  and  met  yearly.  About  the  same  time  we 
find  councils  in  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa.  Before 
the  end  of  this  century  there  were  councils  meeting  reg- 
ularly in  almost  every  province  in  Christendom,  from 
6]Miin  and  Ganl  to  Arabia  and  MeM>potamia;  and  by  ex- 
ceosion  and  further  organ izut ion,  there  was  soon  formed  a 
tvatem  of  mutually  oorreMpundent  synods  that  gave  to  the 
diurch  the  aspect  of  a  fbderative  republic. 

The  developing  episcopal  system  sngsested  plainly 
enoaah  a  gradation  of  rank  and  functions  for  the  various 
■piodit.  A  synod  composed  of  all  the  clergy  under  one 
kvbop,  with  their  bishop  as  president,  stood  at  the  bottom 


of  the  seale,  and  is  commonly  named  the  dioeesan  synod. 
The  metropolitan  synod,  or  provincial  council,  met  under 
the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan,  and  included  all  the 
bishops  of  his  ecclesiastical  province.  Such  metropolitan 
synods  the  Councils  of  Nicssa  recommended  to  be  held  twice 
a  year.  When  all  the  bishops  of  a  patriarchate  met  under 
the  patriarch,  or  all  those  of  a  nation  under  its  primate 
or  first  metrofx)liun,  the  council  was  •  patriarchal  or  wh 
tioTuU  or  primatial  (not  infrequently  termed  eona^tuin 
generale  or  plemaritan).  Occasionally  the  bishops  of 
adjoining  provinces  met,  the  senior  metropolitan  presid- 
ing, .  for  the  consideration  of  matters  common  to  a  dis- 
trict of  wider  area  than  the  one  ecclesiasticHl  provinca 
The  ainmdoi  Mff/wixrai  held  at  Conntantinople  by  the 
metropolitan,  who  invited  as  many  bislifuis  u>  meet  him 
as  chanced  to  be  then  in  the  city,  though  not  irregular,  ' 
corresponded  to  no  territorial  division  of  the  church. 
Qmeilia  mixtn^  held  chiefly  during  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Germany,  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  were  conntituted  not 
less  of  temporal  than  of  spiritual  princes,  and  resolved 
questions  not  solely  eccIesiaMiical.  Genei-al  synod  was 
usually  the  name  for  an  aasenibly  of  the  biHh(>(is  from  all 
fYortions  either  of  the  Western  or  of  the  Oriental  division 
of  the  church.  Such  a  synod  was  that  of  Aries,  whither, 
in  314  A.  D.,  Ccmstantine  suiiinioned  the  binhops  of  the 
Western  Church.  But  the  minor  councils  were  soon  over- 
shadowed bv  the  CBcumenical  councils,  at  which  the  whole 
of  Christendom  was  held  to  be  re})reKented,  and  which  by 
universal  agreement  came  ultimately  to  be  regarded  ae 
havinff  authority  for  the  whole  church. 

At  the  diocesan  synods,  presbyters  were  members  as  well 
as  the  bishop,  but  thev  nad  only  a  votum  consuUativUm. 
The  regular  members  of  the  higher  synodii  were  the  bish- 
ops alone  or  their  representatives,  and  exercised  the  votum 
decisivwm.  But  other  clergy,  deacons,  doctors  of  theology 
and  of  canon  law,  and  abbots,  were  invited  to  assist  the 
bishofis  with  their  advice,  and  it  seems  that  sometimes  al 
least  the  abbots  were  permittefl  to  give  a  decisive  vote. 
Laics,  especially  emperors,  kings,  and  their  commission- 
ers, were  often  present,  and  to  some  English  councils  even 
abbesses  were  admitted.  Save  at  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  Btisel,  the  voting  was  by  count  of  heads ;  but  at  Con- 
stance the  voting  was  according  to  nations,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  numerical  predominance  of  the  Italian 
Bishops.  A  similar  methoa  was  adopted  at  the  Council 
of  Basel. 

It  has  never  been  settled  beyond  dispute  which  of  ths 
councils  are  to  be  regarded  as  truly  and  authoritatively  rep- 
resentative of  the  Christian  oiKovfihnf,  And  of  those  that 
may  fairly  be  called  oecumenical,  one  difiern  widely  from 
another  not  merely  in  its  catholicity  of  spirit  and  in  the 
abiding  interest  of  the  questions  discussed,  but  in  the  width 
of  area  from  which  its  members  were  drawn,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  throughout  which  its  authority  was  at  the 
time  recognized.  At  the  earliest  univerwil  councils  tba 
representatives  of  tfie  Western  Church  were  a  nmall  minor- 
ity; at  Nicaea  hardly  10  of  the  318  (?)  binhops  were  of 
the  Latin-speaking  church.  The  council  at  Constantinople 
in  381  was  at  first  only  a  general  synod  of  the  Oriental 
church,  and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  it  was  reo- 
ognizea  as  oecumenical  in  the  We^t.  Some  coimcils,  such 
as  those  summoned  to  Pavia  and  Siena,  were  designed  to 
be  oecumenical,  but  led  to  no  such  result.  The  whole 
Greek  Church  acknowledges  still  but  seven  oecumenical 
councils.  The  English  Church  after  the  Reformation 
practically  recognized  the  first  five.  The  doctrinal  defi- 
nitions of  the  first  four  councils  became  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  but  Protestant 
authors  rarely  refer  to  the  later  councils  save  polemically. 
The  Latins  even  are  not  entirely  agreed  amonsst  them- 
selves. The  Claims  of  tlie  council  at  Sardica  m  393  to 
universal  authority  have  been  asxerted,  but  seldom  con- 
ceded. Some  Catholics  have  protested  against  the  oecu- 
meuicity  of  the  synod  in  1311  at  Vienne,  generallv  reckon- 
ed the  15th  oecumenical.  Most  Catholics,  including  some 
of  those  most  anxious  to  promote  reforms,  refused  to  admit 
the  Galilean  claim  in  favor  of  the  council  summoned  to 
Pisa  in  1409,  and  its  rank  as  a  universal  council  has  never 
been  allowed  by  the  most  approved  Catholic  theologiansi 
The  Gallicans  wished  to  have  the  Council  of  Constance 
recognized  as  oecumenical  throughout;  good  Catholics 
acknowledge  only  the  sittings  held  after  rope  Martin  V. 
was  chosen,  or  such  earlier  decrees  as  i|ere  J^t&SM9f4^ 
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•anctioited  b^  thi^  Pope.  Some  QalhcaiiB  regard  Ihe  Conn- 
eil  of  fiasel  as  (ecumenical  from  beginning  to  end ;  most 
insipt  on  regarding  it  as  legitimate  only  till  it  WflB  trans- 
ferred to  F'errara ;  raan^  Catholics,  amongst  others  Bellar- 
mine,  decline  to  admit  the  oecumenioit^  of  any  of  its  de- 
crees. The  council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  a  Papal  continu* 
ation  of  that  of  Basel,  was  at  first  protested  against  by  the 
Galilean  party,  but  is  fullv  accepted  by  most  Catholic  theo- 
logians and  canonists,  'fhe  Gallicans  were  also  slow  to 
admit  the  binding  authority  of  tlie  6th  Lateran  synod,  the 
18th  cBcumenioal  council. 

The  question  as  to  the  number  of  councils  is  naturally 
of  most  consequence  to  the  only  section  of  the  church  that 
Btill  assumes  the  right  to  summon  councils  and  to  call 
them  oecumenical.  The  view  that  prevails  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  roav  best  be  shown  by  giving  a  list  of 
the  councils  accepted  as  oecumenical  by  Ilefele  (OoncUienr 
feichiehtej  2d  ed.,  vol.  i  pp.  69,  60).  ^  p 

1.  The  Council  at  NicsBft j,& 

2.  The  l8t  CoQDoil  at  Constantinople 381 

3.  The  Council  afc  Ephesus 431 

4.  The  Council  at  Chalcedon 451 

6.  The  2d  at  Constantinople 553 

6.  The  8d  at  Constantinople *,  680 

7.  The  2d  at  Nioaea 787 

8.  The  4th  at  Constantinople 869 

9.  The  1st  Lateran  CouDoil 1123 

10.  The  2d  Lateran  Council 1139 

11.  The  3d  Lateran  Council 1179 

12.  The  4th  Lateran  Council 1215 

13.  The  1  St  Council  at  Lyons 1245 

14.  The  2d  Council  at  Lyons 1274 

15.  The  Council  at  Vienne 1311 

16.  The  Council  at  Constance  (partially)...  1414-1418 

17a.  The  Council  of  Basel  (partially) 14:51-1438 

176.  The  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  (a 

continuation  of  that  at  Basel) 1438-1442 

18.  The  5th  Lateran  Council 1512-1517 

19.  The  Council  of  Trent 1545-1563 

20.  Vatican  Council 1869-1870 

These  oecumenical  councils  fall  naturally  into  several 
groups  or  series.  The  first  eight,  including  tliut  at  Con- 
stantinople in  869,  were  summoned  by  the  em|>erorH,  all 
the  later  ones  by  the  popes, — and  (his  tiiough  the  analogy 
of  the  inferior  councils  seems  to  demand  that  the  repre- 
sentative astfemblies  of  the  universal  church  should  be 
summoned  by  the  head  of  the  church  alone.  Catholics 
always  assert  that  no  council  can  be  oecumenical  unless 
called  by  the  Pope,  or  by  a  temporal  prince  with  and  by 
the  Pope's  assent  obtained  before  or  after;  and  Catholic 
authors  have  been  at  pains  to  attempt  a  proof  that,  even 
at  the  councils  undoubtedly  summoned  by  the  emperors, 
the  bishop  of  Rome  stood  to  the  calling  of  them  in  a  re- 
lation difierent  from  that  of  the  other  patriarchs.  In  the 
case  of  the  3d  oecumenical  council,  for  example,  Hefele 
contends  that  the  Pope  did  not  merely,  like  the  other 
bisli(»ps;  passively  assent,  but  actively  stinctioned  the  sum- 
mons. 

The  exclusive  right  of  the  popes  to  preside  was  unhesi- 
tatingly admitted  at  all  the  later  councils;  but  at  the 
earlier  ones,  where  manifestly  emperors,  empresses,  or 
their  commissioners  were  the  formal  presidents.  Catholic 
canonists  have  persuaded  themselves  that  such  presidency 
was  merelv  in  regard  to  exfemal  matters,  ana  that  the 
true  president  was  alwavs  episcopal.  Even  at  the  Council 
of  Nicsea,  they  argue,  itosius  and  the  two  Roman  presby- 
ters who  signed  the  decrees  first  must  have  done  so  as  dep- 
uties of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  as  such  must  have  been 
the  true  presidents. 

The  first  eight  councils  differed  from  the  rest  in  that 
whereas  all  others  met  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western 
Church,  they  were  all  held  in  the  East.  Further,  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  attended  them  were  Greeks, 
and  spoke  Greek  alone ;  and  the  chief  subjects  of  debate 
at  several  turned  on  distinctions  not  safely  translatable  into 
the  Western  tongues.  The  first  six  of  these  eight  councils 
were  occupied  mainly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
with  HspecLs  of  the  great  trinitarian  and  christological  con- 
troversies, and  their  decrees  are  accordingly  of  high  dog- 
matical interest. 

Of  councils  held  in  the  West,  a  welUlefined  sub-^up 
includes  the  9th  (the  1st  Lateran)  to  the  loth  (at  Vienne 
in  1311).  The  first  of  these  is  significantly  enough  oon- 
oemed  with  the  dispute  about  the  right  of  investiture ;  and 


though  iiM|i6^  of  this  series  of  seTen  discuased  or  defaeA 
dogmu,  M  did  the  brilliant  4th  Lateran  Council,  thej 
were  for  the  moat  part  biisied  with  matter*  pertaining  \» 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  popes  and  with  quemoai 
oonoerning  their  election.  Indeed,  several  of  them  hai« 
less  the  aspect  of  free  and  independent  coundis  thsii  of 
assemblies  gathered  for  the  ofBoial  mtification  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Pope  and  Curia. 

The  reasons  for  the  calling  of  anivenal  synods  are  of 
various  kinds.  When  a  serious  heresy  or  schiam  has  arisen, 
when  it  is  doubtful  which  of  two  opposing  popes  is  legiti- 
mate, when  it  is  proposed  to  undertake  some  grand  demffk 
against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  when  the  Pope  is  ac- 
cused of  heresy  or  other  grave  fault,  when  the  cardiaali 
will  not  or  cannot  elect  a  Pope,  and  when  a  root  and 
branch  reformation  of  the  church  is  in  view, — oonndli 
may  or  must  be  summoned.  It  was  the  last  of  tboM 
grounds  for  assembling  the  univerBal  church  that  led  to 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  oecumenical  councils;  and  the 
19th,  that  of  Trent,  thou^  the  sufiiciency  of  the  reforms 
agreed  to  by  it  was  unanimously  denied  by  the  Protestant 
reformers,  must  also  be  reckoned  amungrt  the  reforming 
councils. 

The  Vatican  Council  is  the  last  of  those  claiming  to  be 
GRciimenical,  and  in  decreeing  the  infidlibility  of  Uie  Pope 
it  has  appeared  to  many  that  the  20th  council  has  shovrn 
cause  why,  for  all  essential  purposes,  there  needs  never  be 
another.  The  very  institution  of  councils  seems  in  itself 
an  admission  that  apart  from  them  there  waa  no  aouroe  of 
accessible  and  infallible  authority  on  disputed  points.  If 
tbe  assembly  at  Jerusalem  was  really  a  council,  then  evea 
where  Paul  and  at  least  one  of  the  original  twelve  aiiostlei 
were  present,  tlie  settlement  of  a  quc;(tlou  with  vast  doctriaal 
and  practical  issues  was  arrived  at  by  means  of  open  debate 
amongst  the  members  of  the  synod.  Unhesitating  belief 
in  frequent  and  miriKSulous  manifestatiooa  of  the  divine  will 
was  universal  for  centuries ;  yet  when  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  most  urgently  needed  for  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  Christian  truth,  recourse  was  had  to  the  collective 
opinion  of  assembled  representatives,  to  discussion  more  or 
less  calm  and  candid,  and  to  the  counting  of  votes,— a  moet 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  development  of  the  church. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  thus,  in  times  of  tll- 
embracing  despotism,  the  cliurch  secured  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian  community  one  side  of  oorporaie  and 
individual  freedom,  a  measure  of  independence  such  at 
could  not  fail  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  ezteo- 
sion  of  imperial,  though  Christian,  tyranny  into  at  least 
one  of  the  provinces  of  tliought  and  action.' 

The  infallibility  of  universal  councils,  ultimately  adnit- 
ted  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  was  early  claimed.  **  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Qhost  and  to  us,"  words  occa^ 
ring  in  the  Jerusalem  decree,  could  not  but  suggest  to  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  that  the  synods  aasembled  under 
them  were  favored  by  the  special  superintendence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  this  was  distinctly  asserted  by  Cyprian. 
But  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  has  always  becm  hdd  bf 
modem  Catholics  as  necessary  to  the  infallibility  of  any 
council ;  and  the  decrees  even  of  the  minor  councils  attaia 
to  infallibility  if  approved  by  the  Pope  and  aooepted  by 
the  church  at  laiige.  A  limitation  of  synodical  authority 
that  merely  recognized  the  POpe  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
church  might  be  agreed  to  even  by  those  who  asserted 
that  oecumenical  councils  are  superior  to  the  popes,  a 
theory  long  and  vehemently  contended  for  and  against  in 
the  church.  That  the  councils  are  above  the  popes  «ae 
the  view  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basd,  and  wu 
formulated  as  one  of  the  four  Gallican  propositions;  whereai 
at  tlie  6th  Lateran  Council  Pope  Leo  X.  roundly  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  all  councils. 

Yet  the  infallibility  of  universal  councils  was  most  con- 
fidently accepted  bv  the  very  parties  in  the  church  which 
were  least  disposed  to  concede  absolute  authoritv  to  say 
other  ecclesiastical  institution, — notably  by  the  tiallicani 
and  by  the  German  Reformers  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Reformation.  And  the  institution  of  councils,  both  d 
occasional  councils  called  for  special  purposes  and  of  those 
meeting  statedly,  was  inherited  by  the  Protestant  churcfaee. 
The  Synod  of  Dort  is  an  instance  of  a  general  couodi  of 
churches  adjiering  to  the  Reformed  Contesnons ;  the  West- 
minster Assembly  was  designed  to  be  a  national  coundl. 
It  is  o(  course  in  the  Presbyterian  churche*  that  cooocili 
httve  received  their  most  systematic  development,  aai^ 
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without  claiming  in&Uible  authority,  retain  tlie  most  ex- 
tended powers  as  legislatiyei  administratiye,  and  judicial. 
In  the  CKarcb  of  Scotland  the  regular  gradation  of  kirk 
sesions,  presbyteriei,  proyincial  synods,  and  general  assem- 
bly of  representative  ministers  and  elders  saperrises  and 
r^iulates  all  the  functions  of  the  chnrch,  and  forms  a  com- 
pet  and  balanced  system  of  constitutional  ^yemment 
In  Don-Presbyterian  churches  synods  hsf^e  yarious  degrees 
of  deliberative  or  decisive  authority.    Even  now  the  reor- 

Silntion  of  the  synodical  sysiem  of  the  United  Protestant 
lurch  of  Prussia  is  regarded  both  by  churchmen  and  by 
statesmen  in  Qermany  as  one  of  Uie  eeclesiastical  questions 
of  the  day. 

The  eki«f  eoUeoUoBS  ot  the  AeU  ef  the  Gonnoils  of  the  Cath- 
olie  Ckturofa  are  that  by  Hftrdottin,  pabUshed  at  Paris  hi  1715 
Is  13  MloB,  ao4  the  still  mor»  eomptoU  ene  by  Maasi  (FloroMS 
•ad  Vsnioe,  l7b^nW)  in  81  folitt  v*k.,  bat  aztanding  only  to 
Ills  16(h  oantary.  By  far  the  SMiat  alaborafte  resant  woxk  on 
the  OMaoils  is  the  ConeiliM^fnakiektB  of  Dr.  Hefale,  bishop  of 
IotteDbiirg(7vols.,lstad.,185&-1874;2«led^lS73,«ff.).  (o.f.) 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  a  torn  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
United  States,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Missonri,  opposite 
to  Omaha  in  Nebraska,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  con- 
tinental Bailroad  from  Chicsgo  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
nptdly  growing  plac^  and  in  187t>  had  10,020  inhabitants. 
Open  prairie  sunounos  it  on  all  sides.  A  mile  west  of  the 
town  tne  Missouri  is  spanned  by  a  great  iron  bridge,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

GOUNS£L.  See  Advocate,  voL  i.  p.  161 ;  and  Bar- 
Bi8Tjm&  vol.  iil.  p.  340. 

COUNT,  COIINTESS  (Latia  0mm,  Ccmiiina).     In 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tlie  Contmental 
title  count,  in  its  highest  and  most  dignified  acceptation, 
is  renrcaented  by  earl,— -an  earFs  wile^  however,  being 
ityled  cocmtesB.    In  the  times  al  the  Boman  Common- 
wealth, personages  of  difiereDl  dograea  of  rank,  who  in 
varioua  caiMcities  officially  aceompanied  the  proconsuls 
and  pru|»rielor8  into  the  provinces,  bore  the  common  desig- 
nation ol  eoautor,  eitiier  a  flovMtende  or  a  eomiManelo.    At  a 
later  period,  the  oomite^  sa  personal  companions  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  prince,  whose  name  thev  always  added  to  the 
title  of  their  office,  became  lords  of  the  palace,  whence  the 
origin  of  their  style  as  cvimta  paitUma.    At  a  considerably 
later  era,  this  same  title  impUed  princely  rank,  dignity, 
and  power  enjoyed  by  the  bearer  under  a  supreme  imperial 
sovereign.    By  Constantine  the  title  eovMi  was  first  estab- 
liahed  as  a  definite  dignity  ^  but  this  same  title,  within  a 
short  time  after  its  first  formal  establishment,  was  conferred 
indiscriminatdy  upon  various  classes  of  public  officers,  of 
whom  a  long  list,  specifying  the  capadty  in  which  each 
one  served,  is  given  by  Da  Cange.    Aiter  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  empire  the  governors  of  provinces  and  cities  who 
commanded  in  war  and  durin|(  peace  presided  over  the 
administration  of  tlie  laws  retained  the  titles  of  daces  |\nd 
tomiie9  (dukes  and  counts) ;  occwionally  also  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  titles  failed  to  be  oMerved,  and  some 
ooonts  became  governors  of  provinces.     Under  the  last 
king  of  the  second  rop^al  dynasty  of  France,  the  dignity  of 
the  coonts  of  the  highest  rank  was  rendered  heraditary, 
when  the3r  even  aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.    From 
the  inability  of  Hugh  Capet  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  against  tlieir  encroachments,  these  great  peers 
assigned  to  his  reign  their  first  assumption  of  coronets  with 
their  arms,  to  denote  their  enjoyment  of  sovereign  power  in 
their  particular  counties  or  territories.    In  after  times,  the 
dignity  of  count,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  was  granted 
by  a  sovereign  upon  his  erecting  a  territory  into  a  county, 
with    a   reserve  of  sovereignty  and   jurisdiction   to  the 
Crown,  and  also  with  reversion  to  tlie  Crown  in  default  of 
heim  male.    At  the  present  day,  from  the  custom  of  stylins 
ail  the  sons  of  a  oonnt  also  counts,  Uie  titular  bearers  of 
thia  deaignation  on  the  Continent  are  very  numerous,  while 
their  rank  is  little  more  than  nominaL    In  Germany  the 
cqaiTalent  for  oount  is  Qraf,  and  the  several  orders  of 
tMK  Q«rnian  counts  are  distinguished  by  the  formation 
of  oompoimd  titles,  as  "landgraveB,''   "palsgraves,''  &c. 
See  Eabi.. 

OOUNTY  is  the  diief  of  the  administrative  areas  into 
which  £iifflaad  is  divided.  This  is  an  ancient  division, 
sod,  aoeardin^  to  the  popular  manner  of  accoantinj^  for  the 
«rtgio  of  aoeial  institutions^  is  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of 
oor  eurljr  kings,  and  more  particularly  to  King  Alfred.  It 


is  tolerably  dear,  however,  that  this  theory  Is  a  reversal 
of  the  natural  process,  and  that,  instead  of  counties  Iviving 
been  formed  by  tlie  division  of  the  country,  the  oountry 
itself  wss  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  counties.  The 
countjr,  in  £eu:t,  is  the  representative  of  an  independent 
kingdom  or  community,  now  long  merged  in  the  larser 
unity  of  the  English  kingdom.  The  same  mistake  that 
has  been  made  as  to  tlie  historical  relations  of  the  county 
and  the  kin^^om  is  repeated  in  the  popular  accounts  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  county  itself.  Alfred  the  Great,  it 
is  said,  divided  the  county  into  hnndreds,  and  these  again 
into  tithings.  The  trhth  is  exactly  the  oontrary^~the  sub- 
division of  the  county  being  an  earlier  aggregate  tlian  the 
county  itself.  The  parish,  the  manor,  and  Uie  township 
all  kppear  to  be  traceable  to  the  independent  tribal  settle- 
ment--4he  village  community — of  the  early  Saxons.  They 
appear  in  history  with  their  political  and  judicial  organism 
complete.  A  combination  of  these  units  forms  the  district 
of  the  hundred ;  and  a  combination  of  hnndreds  forms  the 
county.  All  of  these  groups  have  the  same  kind  of  organ- 
ization. They  all  have  their  moots  or  meetines,  partly 
judicial  partly  political  in  character,  and  their  h«id-maa 
or  reeve.  The  WitensMnot  of  the  Saxcm  kingdom  ia  the 
folk-moot  for  the  whole  kingdoBk,  oorreqponding  to  the 
folk-moot  for  the  shire  or  county. 

In  the  period  preeeding'the  NcHnoaan  Congest  two  officers 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  county  organisation.  These  ars 
the  ealdorman  or  earl  and  the  scirgerefii  or  riieriff.  The 
latter  was  more  particularly  the  representative  of  the  king; 
the  former  rei^resented,  in  dignity  at  least,  the  head  of  the 
county  before  it  had  ceased  to  oe  an  independent  community. 
After  the  Conquest  the  sheriff  became  a  purely  royal  officer 
{vU&i£ome8  or  ballivw).  He  held  an  annual  court  (the 
sherififs  toum  or  leet)  to  which  the  vassals  of  the  king 
were  suitors.  These  were  the  judicial  tribunals  for  the 
people  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county.  An  apneal  lay 
from  them  to  the  king,  and  the  growth  of  the  king^s  court, 
in  its  three  developments— King's  Bench,  Oommon  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer — tended  to  draw  suits  at  the  first  instance 
away  irom  the  county  court  into  the  higher  tribunal.  The 
oountv  court^  moreover,  arranged  the  asseasment  of  rates^ 
and  tne  sheriff  was,  in  fact,  the  financial  representative  or 
the  Crown  within  his  district.  When  the  principle  of 
representation  came  into  ^istence,  the  ooun^  court  wss 
the  aasembly  which  elected  the  kn^ts  of  the  shire.  The 
ancient  offices  of  coroner  and  verderer  were  also  filled  up 
by  the  same  assembly.  The  county  or^nization  thus  in 
many  points  retained  the  features  of  an  independent  polit- 
ical society.  From  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  its  im- 
portance in  the  constitution  declined. 

The  office  of  sheriff  in  England  has  lost  all  its  financial 
and  nearlv  all  its  judicial  duties.  He  is  now  chiefly  a 
ministerial  officer— ^e  arrests  or  imprisons,  summons  and 
returns  the  jury,  carries  the  judgment  or  sentence  of  the 
court  into  effect,  &c. 

The  military  functions  of  the  sheriff  were  in  tiie  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (or,  according  to  some,  Edward  VI.)  handed 
over  to  a  new  officer,  the  lord- lieutenant,  who  is  now  more 
prominently  associated  with  tlie  headship  of  the  county 
than  the  sheriff  is.  The  office  is  honorary,  and  is  held 
during  royal  pleasure,  but  virtually  for  life.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  invariably  appoints  one  of  its  own  sup- 
porters,— generally  a  person  of  high  position  in  the  county. 
He  is  the  chief  conservator  of  the  peace  and  keeper  of 
the  records  of  quarter  sessions.  He  is  also  commander  of 
the  militia  and  yeomanry  of  the  county,  whose  officers  he 
appoints. 

in  the  United  States  of  America  the  county  forms  the 
section  into  which  the  State  is  divided;  it  is  again  sub- 
divided into  townships.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  countj 
are  superintended  by  county  officers,  and  each  countv  is 
provided  with  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction.  Louisiana 
IS  the  only  State  which  is  divided  into  parislies,  instead  of 
counties. 

The  Cbunliss  Palatine  are  three  in  number,  vis.,  Dur- 
ham, Chester,  and  Lancaster.  The  connts  palatine  (eari 
of  Chester,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  duke  of  Lancaster) 
exercised  royal  rights  within  their  districts.  Chester  was 
united  with  the  (>own  under  Henry  III.,  but  the  pala- 
tinate jurisdictions  survived  in  the  other  two  cases.  The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Durham  are  among  the  courts  whose 
jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  the  Hidii  Court^f  <W^^f^lp 
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the  Judicature  Act,  1873.  The  palatine  aathoritj*  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham  was  vested  io  the  Crown  by  6  and  7 
Will.  IV.  c  19.  The  duchj  of  Lancaster  has  still  ito  own 
chancellor,  in  whose  name  a  chancery  court  is  held,  pre- 
sided oyer  bj  a  y  ice-chancel  lor,  and  the  courts  of  Uie  lord 
chancellor  of  £ngland  do  not  run  in  the  districts.  The 
chancery  court  is  not  affected  by  the  Judicature  Act  Sec- 
tion 99  of  that  Act  provides  that,  from  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act,  the  counties  palatine  of  Lancaster 
and  Durham  shall  respectively  cease  to  be  counties  pala- 
tine, so  far  as  respects  the  issue  of  commissions  of  assise, 
or  other  like  commissions,  but  not  further  or  otherwise. 

Qmntiea  of  ciHes,  or  eounlies  corporate,  are  cities  which 
have  acquired  the  privil^es  of  counties.  The  officers  of 
the  counties  in  which  these  towns  are  situated  have  no 
jurisdiction  within  them.  Among  them  are  London,  York, 
and  BristoL 

County  Court, — The  Juriidiotlon  of  the  ancient  County  Court 
has  within  recent  yesra  been  revised  and  extended  with  the  view 
of  making  Jofltioe  cheaper  and  more  aocewible,  especially  io  dis> 
pates  abont  small  amounts.  The  9  and  10  Vict  c.  95  (County 
Courts  Act,  1846)  reciting  various  Acts,  the  provisions  of  which 
should  be  amended,  and  that  one  rule  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ing for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  and  demand,  shonla  prevail 
throughout  England ;  that  the  County  Court  is  a  court  of  ancient 
jurisdiction,  having  cognisance  of  all  pleas  of  personal  actions 
to  any  amount  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  Justices  issued  in  that  be- 
half; that  the  proceedings  in  the  County  Court  are  dilatory  and 
expensive,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  alter  and  regulate  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  said  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts  and  demands;  that  the  courts  established  under  the 
said  recited  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  such  of  them  as  ought  to  bo 
eontinued,  should  be  holden  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  as 
branches  of  the  County  Court  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, — 
enacU  that  '<it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Hi^esty,  with  the  advice 
of  her  Privy  Council,  to  order  that  this  Act  shall  be  put  in  force 
in  such  county  or  countiel  as  to  her  Majesty,  with  the  advice 
aforesaid,  shall  seem  fit."  By  section  2  her  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  aforesaid,  may  divide  the  whole  or  part  of  any  such 
oounty,  including  all  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns, 
eities,  boroughs,  towns,  ports,  and  places,  liberties  and  fran- 
chises therein  contained  into  districts,  and  may  order  that  the 
County  Court  shall  be  holden  under  this  Act  in  each  of  such 
districts.  Courts  under  this  Act  are  to  have  "  all  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  of  the  County  Court  for  recovery  of  debts  and 
demand  as  altered  by  this  Act,"  and  shall  be  courts  of  record. 
For  all  other  purposes  the  County  Court  shall  be  holden  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  passed.  Judges,  treasurers,  registrars,  high 
bailiils,  and  their  assistants,  were  to  be  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict The  21  and  22  Vict  o.  74  {  8  limiU  the  number  of  Judges 
to  sixty.  The  salary  of  a  County  Court  Judge  was  originally 
fixed  at  £1200,  but  as  a  rule  he  now  receives  £1500.  He  must 
be  a  barrister-at-law  of  seven  years'  standing;  after  appoint- 
ment ho  cannot  sit  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  practise  at 
the  bar.  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  lord  chancellor,  with 
whom  also  rests  the  power  of  dismissal  for  sufficient  cause 
shown.  Lawyers  of  considerable  repute  have  in  many  cases 
accepted  these  appointments. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  was  at  first  confined  to 
pleas  in  personal  actions,  when  the  sum  claimed  was  not  more 
than  £20,  but  it  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged.  The 
limit  was  raised  to  £50  by  the  13  and  14  Vict  c.  61.  A  Juris- 
diction in  ejectment,  where  the  annual  rent  or  value  of  the  land 
was  not  more  than  £20,  was  conferred  by  the  County  Courts 
Act,  1867.  Up  to  1865  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts 
was  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  a  common  law  Jurisdiction, 
but  the  County  Courts  Act  of  that  year  conferred  an  equitable 
Jurisdiction,  limited  as  to  the  value  of  the  amount  at  stake  to 
£500.  This  Act,  and  the  power  to  set  up  equitable  defences  to 
actions  under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  arenoUoe- 
able  in  the  history  of  English  law,  as  anticipations  of  the  fusion 
of  law  and  equity  now  being  carried  out  under  the  recent  Judi- 
cature Act  Jurisdiction  in  probate  (up  to  £200),  in  admiralty, 
in  bankruptcy,  and  certain  powers  in  aid  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  courts  have  also  been  conferred  by  separate  Acts.  By  the 
consent  of  parties  the  court  may  have  Jurisaiction  in  any  action. 
In  oertain  cases  {e.g.,  recovery  of  penalties  for  bribery  at  mu- 
nicipal  elections,  etc.)  the  County  Courts  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction. Otherwise  they  havejurisdiction  concurrently  with  the 
superior  courts,  but  when  a  case  which  a  County  Court  might 
have  tried  is  brought  into  a  superior  court,  the  costs  will  not  in 
general  be  granted.  The  County  Courts  Act,  1867,  dealing  with 
this  subject,  enacts  (}  5)  that  costs  shall  not  be  recoverable  by 
the  plaintiff  in  any  action  in  the  superior  courts,  when  the 
amount  recovered  does  not  exceed  £20  in  a  case  of  contract,  or 
£10  in  a  case  of  tort  (civil  injury)— unless  the  Judge  certify  that 
there  was  a  good  reason  for  bringing  the  action  in  a  superior 
court  By  {  8  when  any  action  of  eontract  is  brought  in  a 
superior  court  for  a  sum  in  dispute  not  exceeding  £60,  the  judge 


may  on  the  application  of  the  defendant  order  the  case  to  he 
sent  to  the  County  Court  By  {  8  proceedings  in  equity  may 
be  transferred  to  the  County  Court  which  might  have  son- 
meaoed  therein ;  and  by  1 10  in  actions  for  tort,  the  judge  m^j, 
on  an  aifidavit  by  defendant  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  risible 
means  of  paying  oosta  if  unsnocessful,  send  down  the  ease  to 
the  County  Court  These  provisions,  which  it  will  be  observed 
only  indirectly  compel  suitors  to  resort  to  the  County  Courts  in 
cases  of  minor  importance,  are  embodied  in  the  Judicature  Act, 
1873,  by  section  67: — "The  provisions  oontained  in  the  fifUi, 
seventh,  eighth,  nod  tenth  sections  of  the  County  Courts  Aet^ 
1867,  shall  apply  to  all  actions  commenced  or  pending  in  tbe 
said  High  Court  of  Justice  on  which  any  relief  is  sought  whioh 
can  be  given  in  a  County  Court." 

A  County  Court  Judge  may  determine  all  matters  of  fact  as 
well  as  law,  but  a  Jury  may  be  summoned  at  the  option  of  «tber 
plaintiff  or  defendant  when  the  amount  in  dispute  exeeeds  £(, 
and  the  judge  may  at  his  discretion  summon  a  jury  in  any  case. . 
Counsel  as  well  as  attorneys  may  appear  in  the  County  Couti^ 
btit  as  the  object  of  the  legislature  was  to  establish  a  dieap  tri- 
bunal, costs  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  the  remoaer- 
ation  for  professional  services  recoverable  as  oosts  is  paid  on  a 
reduced  scale.  By  the  Judicature  Act,  1 873,  appeals  from  County 
Courts  and  other  inferior  courts  are  heurd  in  divisional  coorts 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  consisting  of  such  judges  asaaj 
be  assigned  for  that  purpose,  and  the  decision  of  any  such 
divisional  court  shall  oe  final,  unless  it  g^ves  special  leave  to 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Acts  relating  to  County 
Courts  are  now  numerou^  and  through  frequent  amendment 
and  repeal  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  A  Consolidatioa 
Act  is  much  to  be  desired.  (a.  a.) 

COURAYER,  Pierre  FRANCors  le  (1681-1776),  a 
Roman  Catholic  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Veraon,  id 
Normandv,  in  1681.  While  canon  reg^ilar  and  librariaa 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Grenevidve  at  Paris,  he  conducted  a 
correspondence  with  Archbishop  Wake  on  the  subject  of 
Episcopal  succession  in  England,  wliich  wpplied  him  with 
material  for  his  work  On  the  Vaiidii^  of  Engliah  Ordma- 
ticuBf  published  in  Holland  in  1727,  m  which  he  tries  to 
prove  that  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  line  of  ordina- 
tion from  the  apostles  to  the  English  clergy.  His  opinions 
however,  having  exposed  him  to  a  prosecution  in  his  native 
country,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  university  of  Oxford  witli  a  doctor's  denee. 
In  1736  he  published  a  French  translation  of  Father  Faal 
Sarpi's  Hisloiry  df  the  QmneU  of  TVen^,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Queen  Caroline,  from  whom  he  received  a  pennon  of  £200 
a  year.  Besides  this  he  translated  Slridan's  Hidory  i^th$ 
Reformation,  and  wrote  several  theological  works.  Coq- 
rayer  died  in  1776,  after  two  days'  illness,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  his  will,  dated 
two  vears  before  his  death,  he  declared  himself  still  t 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  although  diasenting  from 
many  of  its  opinions. 

COURIER,  Paul  Louis  (1773-1825),  French  Hellenist 
and  political  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Pari^ 
January  4.  1773.  His  father,  Jean  Paul  Courier,  was 
owner  of  the  estate  of  M^r^  in  Touraine^  to  which  he  re- 
tired when,  in  conseouence  of  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  duke, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris.  The  son,  still  in  his  chiki- 
hood,  imbibed  a  bitter  aversion  to  the  nobility,  which 
seemed  to  strengthen  with  time.  Ho  would  never  take 
the  name  "  de  M4r^,"  to  which  he  was  entitled,  lest  he 
riiould  be  thought  a  nobleman.  At  the  a^  of  fifteen  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education;  and  there 
he  studied  chiefly  mathematics  and  Greek.  For  Greek 
literature  he  had  a  passionate  fondness,  and  attained  in  it 
so  remarkable  a  proficiency  that  he  was  complimented  by 
German  scholars.  Destined  by  his  father  for  the  army,  be 
entered  the  school  of  artillery  at  Chllons,  and  reoeired  his 
appointment  as  sub-lieutenant  in  September,  1792.  He 
served  in  various  campaigns  of  the  Ilevolutionary  wais, 
especially  in  those  of  Italy  in  1798-1799  and  1806-1807, 
and  in  the  German  campaign  of  1809.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  ek^  dTeseadron  m  1803.  Meanwhile,  whenever 
circumstances  left  him  at  leisure,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
fiivorite  studies.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  ao 
author  in  1802,  when  he  contributed  to  the  Magaam  Smeg 
ekpidique  a  critiaue  on  Schweighiiusei's  edition  of  Athe- 
naeus.  In  the  following  vear  appeared  hn  AopedfEHhe, 
a  free  imitation  rather  than  a  translation  from  IsocnUei, 
which  he  had  sketched  in  1798.  Courier  quitted  the  anny 
after  the  battle  of  Wafpram  (1809),  the  savam  independeDce 
of  his  nature  rendering  subordination  and  obedienoe  iik- 
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bard  to  heu  the  chastisement  of  his  satirical  humor,  which 
he  freelj  indulged  without  respect  of  persons.  After  leav- 
ing the  armj  he  went  to  Florence^  and  Was  fortunate 
cnoagb  to  disooTer  in  the  Laurentian  Library  a  complete 
maoDBcript  of  Lourus^s  Daq^U  and  Chloe,  an  edition  of 
which  he  published  in  1810.  In  consequence  of  a  misad- 
▼entore — ^blotting  the  manuscript— be  was  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  librarian,  and  wss  compelled  by  the  Gov- 
erameot  to  leave  Tuscany.  He  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Verets  (Indre-et-Loire),  but  freouently  vbited  Paris,  and 
divided  his  attention  between  literature  and  his  farm. 
After  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  career  of 
Courier  as  political  pamphleteer  began.  He  had  before 
this  time  wased  war  against  local  wrongs  in  his  own  dis- 
trict^ and  baa  been  the  adviser  and  helpful  friend  of  his 
neiffhbors.  He  now  carried  the  war  into  a  larger  field,  and 
bj  hJs  letters  and  pamphlets  made  himself  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  opponents  of  the  Government  of  the  Bestoration. 
In  1817  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Insti- 
tate ;  and  failine,  he  took  his  revenge  by  publishing  a 
bitter  LeUn  d  Mesneun  de  VAeadhnit  du  InseripiiiQna  ei 
JS€iU»-Leara  (1819).  This  was  followed  (1819-1820)  by  a 
series  of  letters  published  in  Le  Censeur,  which  by  the 
«ztraordinaiy  power  displayed  in  them  gives  him  a  place 
in  literature  only  second  to  the  author  of  the  Letiret  Pr<h 
vtneuite.  The  proposal,  in  1821,  to  purchase  the  estate  of 
Oiambord  for  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  called  forth  from 
Courier  the  Simple  Diaeours,  one  of  his  most  powerful  and 
successful  pieces.  For  this  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
mn&r  a  short  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine.  Before  he 
went  to  prison  he  published  a  Cbmpte  Rendu  of  his  trial, 
whidi  hid  a  still  larger  circulation  tnan  the  Diaeours  itself. 
In  1823  appeared  the  Limrel  de  Ptud  LoviSf  the  Oautte  de 
VUiagej  wai  other  pieces,  which  were  followed  in  1824  by 
liis  famous  I^mphiei  du  Pamphlets,  called  by  his  biogra- 
pher, Armand  Carrel,  his  swan-song.  Courier  projected  a 
translation  of  Heroaotus^  and  published  a  specimen,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  imitate  archaic  French  ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  carry  out  his  plan.  In  the  Rpring  of  1S25,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  (April  10),  Courier  was  found  shot  in  a 
wood  near  his  house.  The  murderers  remained  undis- 
covered for  five  years.  The  writings  of  Courier,  dealing 
with  the  facts  and  events  of  his  own  time,  are  valuable 
■oaroes  of  information  as  to  the  condition  of  France  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Revolution.  Their  literary  merits 
sure  thus  set  forth  in  the  Edinburgh  Bedew  (vol.  zlix.) : — 

**  They  sboand  in  plain,  strong,  masooliDe  sense,  illustrated 
with  elassioal  allusions,  naturally  and  happily  introduc«d,  and 
aeosoned  with  wit  more  brilliant  than  is  almost  anywhere  else 
to  be  found;  for  it  has  the-  keen  edge  of  Swift's  satire,  with  a 
style  of  more  pointed  epigram,  and  the  easy  playfulness  of  Vol- 
taire,  without  ois  pertness  and  flippancy.  His  statements  and 
BMTatives  are  short,  and  so  clear  as  to  present  a  sudden  and 
Kvely  picture;  his  arguments  are  models  of  conciseness  and 
foree." 

A  ChUection  CampUie  de§  Pamphleta  Politique  et  Opu»eule$ 
Littiraire*  de  P.  L.  Cfouritr  appeared  in  1826.  An  edition  of 
liis  works,  with  an  essay  on  his  life,  etc.,  by  Armand  Carrel, 
was  published  in  1834. 

COUBLAND,  or  EuBULin),  one  of  the  Baltic  i  rovinoes 
of  Russia,  lying  between  66^  and  bl"*  45'  N.  lat.  and  21® 
and  27®  £.  long.,  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  £.  by  the  River 
DCLna,  separating  it  from  the  governments  of  Vitebsk  and 
Livonia,  r^.  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  W.  by  the  Baltic,  and  S. 
by  the  government  of  Kovno.  The  area  is  10,535  square 
miles,  of  which  101  square  miles  are  occupied  by  lakes. 
Population  (1870),  619,154.  The  surface  is  generallv  low, 
ana  the  coast- lands,  which  run  out  northwards,  inclosing 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  by  a  broad  promontory  to  the  Domes- 
ais,  opposite  the  island  of  Ocsel,  are  flat  and  marshy. 
The  interior  is  characterized  by  wooded  dunes,  covered 
with  pine,  fir,  birch,  and  oak,  with  swamps  and  lakes  and 
fertile  patches  between.  Usmaiten,  the  largest  lake,  is  24 
miles  in  circuit  The  highest  point  of  the  province,  called 
the  Hfliningsberg,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  is 
scarcely  700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Windau,  Aa,  and  the 
frontier  river  Diina  pass  through  the  province  fiom  the 
sooth-east.  Owing  to  the  numerous  lakes  and  marshes 
the  climate  is  damp  and  foggy,  and  the  winter  is  severe, 
though  less  rigorous  than  that  of  Livonia.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitrints,  tha  principal 
crops  being  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  flax,  hemp,  and  a  little 
iobaooo  are  also  grown.     Fisheries,  cattle-rearing,  and 


hunting  are  also  curried  on  to  some  extent  Except  in  the 
making  of  tiles  and  in  distillation  manu&ctures  are  insig- 
nificant. Iron  and  limestone  are  the  chief  minerals  of  the 
province;  amber  is  found  on  the  coasts.  The  peasantry 
of  Ck>urland  are  partly  the  Letts  of  Courland,  or  Eures, 
mixed  with  Polisn  and  Russian  blood ;  partly  Esthonian 
Letts,  with  German,  Swedish,  and  Finnish  admixture, 
such  as  the  Live  of  the  north-west  coast  of  the  [iromontory 
of  Courland,  and  the  "  Erevinnes,''  or  Krivingians,  living 
in  the  district  of  Bauske,  in  the  interior.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  the  Lutheran, — only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  B^tau^  centrally 
placed,  and  in  railway  communication  with  Riga,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  its  largest  town;  but  Libau 
and  Windau, on  the  Baltic  coast  are  its  busiest  places. 
Anciently  Courland  was  an  independent  possession  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  also  owned  Livonia,  and  it  com- 
prised the  two  duchies  of  Kurland  and  Semffall.  As  Rus- 
sian power  continued  to  extend,  and  the  knights  could  no 
longer  hold  their  own  in  Livonia,  the  duchies  were  placed, 
in  1561,  under  the  feudal  government  of  Poland.  By  the 
marriage  of  Duke  Frederick  William  of  Kurland  to  the 
Russian  Princess  Anna,  daughter  of  Czar  Ivan,  in  1710, 
Courland  came  into  close  relation  with  Russia,  and  re- 
mained for  a  long  period  an  object  of  contention  between 
that  country  and  Poland.  Ultimately,  in  1795,  the  assem- 
bly of  nobles  in  Courland  resolved  to  place  the  country 
under  the  Russian  sceptre.  The  Baltic  provinces — Estho- 
nia,  Livonia,  and  Courland — ceased  to  form  collectively 
a  general  government  of  the  Russian  empire  by  ukase  of 
January,  1876 ;  their  separate  administration  is  now  based 
on  the  same  general  system  as  that  of  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  empire,  modified  by  some  local  and  special 
dbpositions. 

COURSING  may  be  defined  as  the  hunting  of  game  by 
dogs  solelv  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sight.  From  time 
to  time  the  sport  has  been  pursued  by  various  nations 
against  various  animals,  but  the  recognized  method  has 
generally  been  the  coursing  of  the  hare  by  greyhounds. 
Such  sport  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  fully  described  bv 
Arrian  in  his  QsfnegetieuB  about  150  a.  d.,  when  the  lead- 
ing features  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the 
present  day.  Other  Greek  and  Latin  authors  refer  to  the 
sport ;  but  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  but  little  heard 
of.  ]t  may  be  divided  into  private  and  public  coursing. 
The  former  is  more  pursued  lor  the  sake  of  filling  tiie  pot 
with  game  than  with  the  view  of  afibrdiuff  the  exhilarat- 
ing sport  furnished  bv  the  latter.  The  private  snortsman 
seldom  poesesses  good  strains  of  blood  to  breed  his  grey- 
hounds from,  or  lum  such  opportunities  of  trying  them  as 
the  public  courser.  The  first  known  set  of  rules  in  Eng- 
land for  determining  the  merits  of  a  course  were  drawn  up 
by  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign; 
but  no  open  trials  were  heard  of  until  half  a  century  later, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  L  The  oldest  r^ular  coursing 
club  whereof  any  record  exists  is  that  of  Swaffham,  in 
Norlolk,  which  was  founded  by  Lord  Orford  in  1776. 
During  the  next  seventy  years  many  other  large  and  in- 
fluential societies  sprang  up  throughout  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  the  first  open  champion  meeting  was  held  at 
Glasgow  in  1835,  and  since  then  they  have  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  country.  The  chief  followers  of  the  s^rt 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  yeoman  and  middle  classes, 
who  prefer  coursing  to  horse-racing  on  account  of  its  being 
more  economical  and  devoid  of  the  chicanery  connected 
with  the  latter.  Several  noblemen,  however,  keep  large 
kennels  of  greyhounds,  are  enthusiastic  patrons  of  coursing, 
and  further  the  sport  by  preserving  hares  and  providing 
coursing  grounds.  The  season  lasts  about  six  months,  com- 
mencing at  the  end  of  September.  During  1875-76  the 
value  of  the  stakes  and  other  prizes  coursed  for  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  upwards  of  £40,000.  It  was  not 
until  1858  that  a  coursing  parliament,  so  to  speak,  was 
formed,  and  a  universally  accepted  code  of  rules  arawn  un. 
In  that  year  the  National  Coursing  Club  was  founded.  ^  it 
is  composed  of  representatives  from  all  clubs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  and  possessing 
more  than  twenty-four  members.  Their  rules  govern 
meetings,  and  their  committee  adjudicate  on  matters  of 
dispute.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  a  comparative 
trial  of  two  do^,  and  not  the  capture  of  the  game  pursued, 
is  the  great  distinctive  trait  of  modern  coursing.  Clubs 
either  rent  grounds  to  course  ov|^tf%§i|^allowed  the  use 
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of  land  by  large  proprielors  who  are  supportera  of  the 
•port ;  bui  iu  either  case  a  ^ood  stock  of  strong  hares  roust 
be  BMUDtained  hj  preserving  or  otherwUe.  The  diief 
breeds  of  oouning  greyhooncu  now  in  vogue  are  the  New- 
raarkeit,  the  Lancashire,  and  the  Scotch.  The  breeding 
aud  training  of  a  sucoessfui  kennel  is  a  precarious  matter ; 
and  the  most  unaccountable  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  oflen 
occur  in  a  courser's  career.  A  club  meeting  is  managed 
Uy  the  society's  own  members,  and  an  open  or  chamnion 
one  bj  whoever  may  be  appointed  secretary,  assistea  in 
kotii  cases  by  a  committee.  An  agreed  on  even  number 
of  entries  are  made  for  each  stake,  and  the  ties  drawn  b^ 
lot.  After  the  first  round  the  winner  of  the  first  tie  is 
opposed  to  the  winner  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the 
last  two  dogs  left  in  compete  for  victory.  A  staflTof  beaters 
drive  the  hares  out  of  their  coverts  or  other  hiding-nlaoes, 
whilst  the  slipper  has  the  pair  of  dogs  in  hand,  ana  slips 
ihem  simultaneously  by  an  arrangement  of  nooses,  when 
they  have  both  sighted  a  hare  promising  a  good  course. 
The  judge  aoooropaniee  on  horseback,  and  the  six  points 
whereby  he  decides  a  course  are — (1)  speed;  ^2)  the  go- 
bye,  or  when  a  grevhound  starts  a  clear  length  nehind  his 
opponent,  passes  him  in  the  straight  run,  and  gets  a  clear 
length  in  iront ;  (S)  the  turn,  where  the  hare  tunis  at  not 
less  than  a  right  angle;  (4)  the  wrench,  where  the  hare 
tnras  at  leas  than  a  right  angle ;  (5)  the  kill ;  (6)  the  trip, 
or  unsuccessful  efibrt  to  kill.  He  may  return  a  "  no  course," 
as  liis  verdict,  if  the  dogs  have  not  been  fairly  tried  to- 
gether, or  an  "undecideid  course''  if  he  considers  their 
merits  equal.  The  open  Waterloo  meeting,  held  at  Altcar 
near  Liverpool,  every  spring,  is  now  the  recognised  fixture 
for  the  decision  of  the  coursing  championship^  and  the 
Waterloo  cup  is  tlie  **  Blue  Riband"  of  the  leash. 

Rabbit  coursing  is  much  pursued  in  the  suburbs  of 
Lancashire  manufacturing  towns.  It  is  conducted  more 
artificialiy  than  hare  coursing,  the  rabbit  being  dropt  by 
hand  some  twenty  yards  in  front  of  the  dogs,  ana  the 
victor  beiQg  the  first  that  catches  and  holds  tlie  game. 

ne  efaftf  works  on  eovrsing  are— Arrian,  Cyne&etimu,  trans* 
tatted  by  tb«  Rev.  W.  Dantey,  1831 ;  T.  Thaeker,  Oouraw^t  Cbm- 
pnnioH  and  BreetUr^t  Gwidtt  l^h ;  Tfaaoker'a  Convn^t  Annual 
HtumrnVramceTf  1649-1861 ;  D.  P.  Blaine,  Enofclopmdia  of  Eurai 
Sporu,  third  edition,  1870;  J.  H.  Walsh,  The  Greyhomndy  thinl 
editiot),  1875,  and  BriH$k  Jiurdl  Spartt,  twolfth  edition,  1876  j 
and  the  Cournng  CaUndar,  edited  by  J.  H.  Walsh,    (h.  r.  w.) 

COURT.  Tills  name  is  now  usually  restricted  to  judi- 
cial tribunals,  almost  the  only  exception  being  the  house- 
hold of  the  king,  which  is  still  called  the  Court  All 
courts  are  not  even  now  purely  judicial  in  character ;  the 
County  Court,  for  instance,  is  still  the  assembly  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county  in  which  representatives  and 
certain  officere  are  elected.  Such  assemblies  in  early  times 
exercised  political  and  legislative  as  well  as  judiciaJ  func- 
tions. But  these  have  now  been  almost  entirely  separated 
everywhere,  and  only  judicial  bodies  are  now  usually 
called  courts.  In  every  court,  says  Blackstone,  there* must 
be  three  parts, — an  <ictior  or  plaintiff,  reus  or  defendant,  and 
jvdeXy  or  judge. 

The  language  of  legal  fictions,  which  English  lawyers 
invariably  use  in  all  constitutional  BrJuects,  makes  the 
king  the  ultimate  source  of  all  iudicial  authority,  and 
assumes  his  personal  presence  in  all  the  courts. 

"As  by  our  exoollent  constitution,"  says  Blackstone,  ''the 
sole  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the  person  of  the 
king,  it  will  follow  that  all  courts  of  Justice,  which  are  the 
medium  by  which  he  administers  the  laws, are  derived  from  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  For  whether  created  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  letters  patent,  or  subsisting  by  presoription  (the  only 
methods  by  wbioh  any  court  of  judicature  can  exist),  the  king's 
consent  in  the  two  former  is  expressly,  in  the  latter  impliedly 
given.  In  all  ihese  courts  the  king  is  supposed  in  contempla- 
tion of  law  to  be  always  present;  but  as  that  is  in  fact  impossi- 
ble, he  is  then  represented  by  his  judges,  whoso  power  is  only 
an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative." 

These  words,  which  are  still  printed  in  modem  editions 
of  the  commentaries,  might  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
historical  and  legal  relations  of  the  courts  and  the  Crown, 
if  it  n  not  remembered  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
the  expression  of  a  venerable  fiction.  The  administFation 
of  justice  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  king  in 
enriy  times ;  the  king  himself  sat  on  circtiit  so  late  as  the 
nign  of  Edward  IV.,  ami  even  after  re^ilar  tribunals  were 
«rtabllsbf»d,  a  reserve  of  judicial  power  still  remained  in 


the  king  and  his  council,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  wsi 
possible  for  the  kinff  to  participate  personally.  The  last 
judicial  act  of  an  Ema^lisii  king,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
was  that  by  which  James  L  settled  the  dispute  betveen 
the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  Common  Lav. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Parliamentary  govenunent  the 
courts  take  their  law  directly  from  the  legislature,  and  the 
king  is  onl^  connected  with  them  indir^y  as  a  member 
of  tne  le(|[isiative  body.  The  king's  name,  however,  is 
still  used  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  state  action. 
The  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  in  England  are  divided 
by  certain  features  which  may  here  be  briefly  indicated. 

1.  We  may  distinguish  between  eoarts  ezeroidng  general  aad 
those  exercising  special  jonidiction.  The  latter  are  tha  Ad- 
miralty, Eoolesiastieal,  and  Uaiversity  Oovrts,  the  limits  of 
which  are  sufficiently  iadieated  by  their  names.  These  admin- 
ister priaoiples  of  justice  founded  on  the  canon  and  civil  Uw, 
but  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  is  ascertained  by  the  Cooi- 
mon  Law  Courts.  2.  Superior  and  inferior  courts.  The  former 
are  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  at  Westminster,  and  the  Gout 
of  Chancery,  now  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  latter  are  the 
local  or  district  Courts,  County  Courts,  etc  8.  Courts  of  record 
and  courts  not  of  record.  "A  covrt  of  reooxii  it  one  whersof 
the  Acts  and  judicial  proceedings  aie  enrolled  for  a  perpetsal 
memory  and  testimony,  which  rolls  are  caUed  the  teeerds  of  tbs 
court,  and  are  of  such  high  and  snperemineot  aathority,  thai 
their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  ia  ^aestioa.  For  It  is  a  settM 
rale  and  maxim  that  nothing  shall  be  averred  against  a  raoon^ 
nor  shall  any  plea  or  even  proof  be  admitted  to  the  ooatrsiy. 
And  if  the  existence  of  the  record  shall  be  denied  it  shall  bt 
tried  by  nothing  but  itself;  that  is,  upon  bare  inspection  whether 
there  be  any  such  record  or  no ;  else  there  would  be  no  end  of 
disputes.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  courts  of  the  sovereign 
in  right  of  the  Crown  and  royal  dignity,  and  therefore  any  eout 
of  record  has  authority  to  fine  and  impriaon  for  eentempt  of  its 
aathority"  (Stephen's  Blackwiwui).  4.  Courts  may  abo  be  dit- 
tingnished  as  civil  or  criminal.  6.  A  farther  dittinetion  it  ts 
be  made  between  courts  of  first  iastance  and  courts  of  appeaL 
In  the  former  the  first  hearing  in  any  jadicial  proceeding  takes 
place;  in  the  Utter,  the  judgment  of  the  first  court  is  broaghl 
under  review.  Of  the  superior  courts,  the  High  Court  of  Jns- 
tice  in  its  various  divisions  is  a  court  of  first  instance.  Over  it 
is  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  over  that  again  the  House  of  Lordi. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  (through  divisional  courts)  acovt 
of  appeal  for  inferi<>r  courts.  6.  There  is  a  special  elaas  of 
local  courts,  which  do  not  appour  to  foil  within  either  the  fiift 
or  second  of  the  classes  above-mentioned,  fioae,  while  admin- 
istering the  ordinary  munictoal  law,  have  or  had  jarisdietioB 
exclusive  of  their  superior  courts ;  such  were  the  Common  Pleas 
of  Durham  and  Lancaster  (now  transferred  to  the  High  Court 
of  Justice),  and  such  still  is  the  Chancery  Court  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  Others  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
superior  courts ;  such  are  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  of  London, 
the  Passage  Court  of  Liverpool,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  judicial  business  among  the  varion 
courts  may  be  exhibited  as  follows: 

Criminal  Cburfe.-^l.  Xhfr  lowest  is  that  of  the  justioe  ef  the 
peace,  sitting  singly,  but  more  usually  in  petty  sessions  of  tve 
or  more,  to  determine  in  a  sumpiary  way  oertain  specified  minor 
ofl'encos.  In  populous  districts,  such  as  London,  Maacheotcr, 
etc.,  stipendiary  ma^strates  an  appointed,  gcneimlly  with  eB» 
larged  powers.  Besides  punishing  by  summary  convietioi, 
justices  may  commit  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  2.  Tbo 
justices  in  Quarter  bessions  are  commissioned  to  detcnalM 
felonies  and  other  ofiences.  The  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  8S  contaiBi  s 
list  of  ofiences  not  triable  at  Quarter  Sessions-^treaaon,  murder, 
forgery,  bigamy,  etc  (see  Quartbr  Scssioms).  The  correspond- 
ing court  in  boroughs  is  presided  over  by  the  recorder.  3.  The 
more  serious  ofiences  are  reserved  for  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  sitting  under  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  jaH 
delivery  for  each  county. — The  Assise  Courts,  as  they  are  called, 
sit  in  general  in  each  county  twice  a  year,  following  the  division 
of  circuits ;  but  winter  assizes  are  now  held  under  39  and  K) 
Vict.  e.  57,  which  permits  several  counties  to  be  united  togelbsr 
for  that  purpose.  London,  which  occupies  an  exceptional  pt 
sition  in  all  matters  of  judicature,  has  a  high  erimiaal  eooit 
of  its  own,  established  by  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  o.  86,  ander  tk« 
name  of  the  Central  Criminal  Coart.  Its  judges  usually  pres- 
ent are  a  rota  selected  from  the  superior  judges  of  common  bv, 
the  recorder,  common  sergeant,  and  the  judge  of  the  City  of 
London  Court.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  (now  Qae«n*i 
Bench  Division)  has  a  general  superintendence  over  all  other 
courts  of  oriminal  jurisdiction,  and  criminal  cases  may  be  moTed 
into  the  Queen's  Bench  by  the  writ  of  ccrfiorori.  By  U  ssd 
12  Vic  c.  78,  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  was  eslah- 
lished,  to  which  any  questioo  of  law  arising  on  the  trial  of  a 

Srisoner  may  after  conviction  be  remitted  1^  the  jedge  ia  lu 
isoretion. 
Civil  Omrfo.— >Ia  cerU|i|i^ffiegial  ease%  civil  claims  er  mtM 
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Onportanee  may  be  brought  before  jasticeg  or  stipendiaries. 
Otnenrise,  and  excepting  the  special  and  peculiar  jurisdietions 
tJb^vt  mentioned,  the  oiTil  bnnneM  of  the  eonntTy  maj  be  nid 
t*  be  diTided  between  the  Covntj  Conrte  (taking  small  oases) 
and  the  Higli  Court  of  Jnstioe  (taking  all  others).  BefoN  the 
ccaetitation  of  the  High  Qoort  of  Justice  the  judges  of  tho  com- 
non  law  eonrts  lat  separately  with  a  jnry  to  t^  ooms  at  Nisi 
Prin«,  the  sittings  bein|t  at  Westminster  for  Middlesex,  at 
OailUhall  for  the  City  of  London,  and  according  to  circuits  for 
the  rest  of  the  country;  and  this  arrangement  is  still  followed 
by  the  dirisions  corresponding  to  the  common  law  oourts. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  Judicature  Acts  on  the  constitution 
of  the  superior  courts  may  be  briefly  stated.  There  is  now  one 
Supreioe  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting  of  two  pormanont  di- 
▼kions  called  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. The  fkurmer  takes  tho  jurisdiotion  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
osiy,  the  three  Commou  Law  CourtSr  the  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
Yvobate,  and  DiTorce,  the  Courts  of  Pleas  at  Lancaster  and 
Durham,  and  the  courts  created  by  commission  of  assize,  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  jail  deliTery.  The  latter  takes  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tho  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  (including  Chancery 
of  Lancaster),  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries, 
and  of  the  Bxchequer  Chamber,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  Admiralty  and  heresy  matters  of  the  judicial  committee ;  and 
power  is  given  to  the  Queen  to  transfer  the  remaining  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court  to  the  Court  of  AppeaL  By  the  appellate 
JurisdietioD  Aet  of  1876,  the  House  of  Lords  is  now  enabled  to 
sit  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the  BngUsh  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  Seotoh  and  Insh  oourts  during  the  prorogation  and 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  lords  of  appeaJ,  of  whom  three 
must  be  present,  are  the  lord  chancellor,  tno  lords  of  appeal  in 
ordinary,  and  peers  who  have  held  "  high  judicial  office "  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  lords  in  ordinary  are  an  inno- 
Tation  in  the  constitution  of  the  House.  They  hold  the  rank 
of  baron  for  life  only,  have  a  right  to  sit  and  rote  in  the  House 
during  tenure  of  office  only,  and  a  salary  of  £6000  per  annum. 

Among  obsolete  or  deeayed  courts,  besides  those  inoidentaUy 
meutioned  abore,  the  following  are  the  most  noticeable : 

The  Comrt  Leet,  an  old  local  court  described  as  the  most 
ancient  known  to  the  law.  It  was  a  court  of  record,  and  ex- 
ercised civil  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction.  Its  origin  and 
nature  are  fully  discussed  in  Scriyen  On  Copyhold. 

Court  Baronj  the  court  of  a  manor,  presided  over  by  the  lord, 
and  of  which  the  free  tenants  of  the  manor  are  suitors. 

Court  of  Pii  Poudrt  {pedis  puiveri$ati),  haying  jmrisdiotion 
in  fiiirs  and  markets. 

Court  of  Ckkniry,  or  Enighf  8  Court,  held  by  the  lord  high 
eonstable,  in  matters  relating  to  jousts  aud  tournaments. 

The  Court  of  the  Marshalsea  of  the  Household  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  and  the  Court  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  of  the  Paiace 
of  the  Queen  at  Westminster,  and  Her  Migesty's  Court  of  Record 
for  the  Honor  of  Peveril  are  abolished  by  the  12  and  13  VioL 
0.  lOL 

The  hi&tory  of  English  courts  affords  a  remarkable  illas- 
tration  of  tlie  continuity  that  characterizes  our  institutions. 
It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  courts  now 
sitting  in  England  may  be  traced  back  to  a  common  origin, 
and  at  anv  rate  the  higher  courts  are  all  offihoots  from  the 
same  origmal  Judicature.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  local 
courts,  we  find  the  higher  jurisdiction  after  the  Conquest 
concentrated  along  with  all  other  public  functions  in  the 
kin^  and  council.  The  first  sign  of  a  separation  of  the 
judicial  from  the  other  powers  of  this  body  is  found  in  the 
recognition  of  a  Curia  Kegis,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  king's  council,  or  a  portion  of  it,  charged  npecially  with 
Che  management  of  judicial  and  revenue  business.  In  re- 
lation to  the  revenue  it  became  the  Exchequer,  under  which 
name  a  separate  court  grew  up  whose  special  field  was  the 
judicial  business  arising  out  of  revenue  cases.  By  the 
Crrcat  Charter,  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  curia  fol- 
k)win^  the  king's  person  was  remedied,  in  so  far  as  private 
fitigation  was  concerned,  by  the  order  that  common  pleas 
((^mmnnia  Placita)  should  be  held  at  some  fixed  place ; 
ind  hence  arose  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  Curia 
iUgis.  after  having  thrown  ofi*  these  branches,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Queen's  Bench,  so  that  from  the  same  stock 
we  have  now  three  courts,  differing  at  first  in  functions,  but 
through  competition  for  business,  and  the  ingenious  use' of 
fictions,  becoming  finally  the  co-ordinate  C^^urts  of  Com- 
mon Law  of  our  later  history.  In  one  line  of  development 
Che  council^  becomes,  by  tne  addition  of  representatives 
^m  counties  and  boroughs,  the  Parliament  in  its  two 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  But  an  inner  circle  of 
counsellors  still  surrounded  the  king,  and  in  his  name 
cUimed  to  exercise  judicial  as  well  as  other  power;  hence 
the  chancellor's  jurisdiction,  whidi  became,  partly  in  har-  , 
iWRiy  with  the  supra-legal  power  claimed  from  which  it  { 


sprang,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  llie  ecclesiasti- 
cal chancellors  iy  whom  it  was  first  administered,  th«^ 
Equity  of  English  law.  Similar  develooments  of  the  same 
authont^  were  the  Court  of  Requests  (which  was  destroyed 
by  a  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas)  and  the  Court  of  ^tar 
dtiamber, — a  Court  of  Criminal  Equity,  as  it  has  been  call- 
ed, which,  having  been  made  the  instrument  of  tyranny, 
was  abolished  in  1641.  Even  then  the  productive  power 
of  the  council  was  not  exhausted ;  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  PrivT  Council,  established  by  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c. 
92,  superseding  the  previous  Court  of  Delegates,  exercises 
the  jurisdiction  in  appeal  belonging  to  the  king  in  council. 
The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  rests  on  their  claim 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  great  council  of  the 
realm.  (e.  r.) 

COURT-MARTIAL.     Courts-martial    have  inherited 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  Chiria  MiHtari$j  or  Court 
of  the  Cliivalry,  in  which  a  single  marshal  and  at  one 
time  the  High  Ckmstable  proceeded  "according^  to  the 
customs  and  usages  of  that  court,  and,  in  cases  omitted  ao- 
cording  to  the  civil  law,  seeundum  legm  armorum"  (Coke, 
4  Ins.  17).    The  modern  form  of  the  courts  was  adopted  by 
ordinance  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  English  soldiers 
were  studying  the  "  articles  and  military  laws  "  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  Dutdi  military  code  of  Amhem ;  it  is 
first  j^ognized  by  statute  in  the  first  Mutiny  Act,  1  Will, 
and  Mary  c  5.    The  royal  prerogative  of  issuing  commis- 
sions under  the  sign-manual  for  holding  courts-martial, 
although  superseded  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  express  power  to  make  certain  articles  of  war  which  the 
Mutiny  Acts  confer  on  the  sovereign,  still  exists  as  regards 
courts-martial  held  abroad.     But  the  Mutiny  Acts  also 
provide  for  the  issue  to  commanders  abroad  of  warrants  to 
convene   courts-martial,  or  to  anthoriae  field-officers  to 
convene  them,  and  even  make  it  lawful  in  special  cases 
beyond  sea  for  any  officer  to  convene  a  detachment  general 
court-martial  without  warrant  or  commission.    The  trial 
of  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers  is  provided  for  by 
"The  Volunteer  Act,  1863,"  and  ''The  Regulation  of  the 
Forces  Act,  1871."    In  India  the  punehayaiSj  or  native 
military  tribunals,  are  frequently  employed.    AH  commis* 
sioned  officers  on  full  pay,  ofiicers  of  the  general  stafi^ 
although  on  half  staff  pay,  and  officers  on  brevet  rank,  are 
eligible  as  members  of  a  court-martial.    The  president  of 
the  court  is  necessarily  the  senior  oombatant  officer  present, 
unless  it  has  been  his  duty  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  the  prisoner ;  and  it  le  a  general  rule  that  the  mem- 
bers should  oe  of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  the  prisoner. 
Impartiality  is  secured  by  the  system  of  roster;"  t.e.,  the 
"  tour  of  duty  "  is  from  the  senior  downwards.    The  juris- 
diction of  courts-BMirtial  is  not  confined  to  purely  military 
offences^  but,  as  regards  felonies  and  misdemeanors  men- 
tioned m  the  Mutiny  Act  or  the  Articles,  is  conearrent 
with,  though  subordinate  to,  the  jurisdietion  of  the  or- 
dinary criminal  courts.    The  Mutiny  Act,  indeed,  directs 
that  soldiers  charged  with  common  offences  against  the 
peace  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  magistrate.    Offioem 
tried  in  an  ordinary  court  can  be  punished  afterward  by 
court-martial  only  by  cashiering  or  reduction.    I^ere  is  a 
wholesome  regulation  against  sending  home  for  trial  accused 
officers  or  men,  except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessity, 
but  the  jurisdiction  extends  to  offences  wherever  committed. 
No  court-martial  can  sit  in  one  of  H.  M.  ships  in  commis- 
sion, but  the  ^  Naval  Discipline  Act,  1866,"  subjects  land 
forces  on  board  to  its  provisions.    Half-pav  offioera  are  not 
subject  to  martial  law,  but  it  is  thought  they  oo^ht  to  be 
made  so^  as  they  derive  advantage  from  retaining  their 
commissions.    Even  the  licenced  sutlera,  who  follow  the 
autumn  manoeuvres,  are  under  the  Mutiny  Act    So  are 
paid  recruiting  officers,  though  not  themselves  enlisted,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  "  army  reserve."    But  a  prisoner 
of  war  on  parole  cannot  be  brought  to  trial,  and  all  mili- 
tary offences  prescribe  in  three  years.    From  the  adminis- 
tration of  martial  law  must  carefully   be  distinguished 
the  procedure  by  court-martial  authorized   by  the  143d 
Article  of  War  in  places  where  there  is  no  "  form  of  civil 
judicature  in  force,"  and  with  regard  to  civil  crimes.    In 
such  cases  the  court-martial  applies  the  civil  law,  but 
its  jurisdiction  is  ousted  wherever  there  is  a  compietent 
civil  court  under  the  royal  authority,  although  that  court 
may  itself  administer  not  British  law,  but  French,  or  Bo* 
man-Dutch,  or  any  other  form  of  colonial  law,  and  may  do 
by  machinery  of  procedure  quite  unfamiliar  to  British 
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diem.  This  special  jarifldiction  of  oourts-martial  in  non- 
militaty  offences  would  also  exist  where  the  ordinary  courts 
bad  been  closed  by  a  declaration  of  martial  law  (see  case 
of  Rey.  John  Smith  of  Demerara,  June,  1824,  2  Hansard, 
xi.  976). 

The  old  form  of  field  or  drum-head  court-martial  (in 
which  no  notice  was  given,  no  oath  administered,  and  no 
written  record  kept)  being  now  happilv  extinct,  there  re- 
main three  forms — (1)  general  and  detachment  general 
courts-martial,  (2)  district  and  garrison  courts-martial,  and 
(3)  regimental  and  detachment  courts- martial,  which  are 
aistinguished  by  their  powers  of  awarding  punishment,  and 
by  the  dress  of  the  officers  attending  them — viz.,  review 
order,  marching  order,  drill  order.  The  two  latter  are  called 
minor  courts,  and  commissioned  officers  are  not  amenable 
to  tlieir  jurisdiction.  A  great  many  offences  are,  by  the 
Articles  of  War,  made  appropriate  to  the  different  courts, 
the  general  rule  being  that  the  general  court  is  not  to  be 
resorted  to  except  in  aggravated  cases,  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  or  death.  By  permission  of  a  general  officer  the 
r^imental  court  may  try  an  offence  expressly  assignee!  to 
a  higher  court,  but  in  no  case  may  it  try  desertion.  To  a 
certain  extent  these  rules  are  set  aside  on  the  line  of  march 
or  on  board  ship,  but  there  is  always  a  maximum  of  pun- 
ishment which  each  court  is  bound  to  observe.  In  1868 
the  number  of  members  required  for  a  general  court  at 
home  was  reduced  from  thirteen  to  nine,  a  judge-advocate 
being  in  attendance.  The  general  court  can  try  all  mil- 
itary offences  in  whatever  regiment  under  the  command 
committed,  and  it  is  tlie  only  martial  court  which  takes 
cognizance  of  civil  offences;  it  also  hears  appeals  from 
regimental  courts.  The  detachment  general  court  which 
is  since  1860  only  competent  ^'beyond  seas,"  where  it  is 
impracticable  to  hold  a  general  court,  was  introduced  by 
Wellington,  **  to  repress  the  spirit  of  plunder  and  outrage 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria"  (Supp,  Desp,  viii.  104).  It  consists  of  three  com- 
missioned officers,  summoned  without  royal  warrant,  to 
investigate  any  offence  against  the  person  or  property  of 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country  where  the  detachment  is. 
The  sentence  must  be  confirmed  by  the  general  officer. 
The  district  or  garrison  court,  which  superseded  in  1829 
the  older  general  regimental  court,  consbts  of  seven  mem- 
bers, the  president  doing  the  work  of  a  judge-advocate  in 
summoning  witnesses,  aidministering  oaths,  and  transmit- 
ting the  proceedings  to  the  judge-ad  vocate-generai  in  Lon- 
don. The  power  of  this  court  to  imprison  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  was  in  1864  extended  from  six 
months  to  two  years;  and  in  1869  it  received  additional 
power  to  impose  forfeitures  and  to  discharge  with  ignominy. 
Another  form  of  district  court  was  that  formerly  called 
detachment  court  for  the  trial  of  warrant  officers  (t.  e.,  offi- 
cers appointed  by  warrant  under  the  signature  of  colonels 
or  commandants  of  corps).  The  regimental  court,  sum- 
moned by  the  colonel,  consists  of  five  or  three  members, 
with  power  to  inflict  limited  sentences  of  imprisonment, 
corporal  punishment,  solitary  confinement,  and  also  fines, 
stoppages,  and  other  punishments  not  peculiar  to  this  court. 
There  are  also  courts  or  boards  of  inquir;^,  called  by  an 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  inquire  into  such  ques- 
tions as  the  failure  of  an  expedition,  or  the  necessity  for  an 
armistice  or  convention,  often  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  court-martial  should  be  held.  It  was  found  in  the 
well-known  cases  of  Lord  Bentinck  (1820)  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dawkins  (1873)  that  the  Crown  may  withhold  the 
proceedings  of  these  courts  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  that 
military  witnesses  are  protected  from  actions  of  damages  in 
respect  of  their  evidence  before  such  a  court.  Where  an 
officer  is  called  before  the  court  of  inquiry  he  is  not  put  on 
oath,  or  even  bound  to  answer  questions  which  he  thinks 
may  be  prejudicial  to  him;  and  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  iSimla  court-martial  (1867)  this  rule  was  ex- 
tended to  the  production  of  documents.  The  Articles  of 
War  of  1860  introduced  a  regimental  court  of  inquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  and  reidressing 
wrongs  of  non-commissioned  officers  "  and  soldiers  in  anv 
matter  respecting  their  pay  or  clothing.''  This  court,  which 
is  generally  held  by  the  captain,  also  inouires  into  cases 
of  maiming  and  mutilation,  and  all  judgments  may  be 
appealed  against  to  a  general  court.    Smaller  courts  of  in- 

auiry  examine  cases  of  illegal  absence,  loss  of  medals,  and 
le  return  of  officers  who  may  have  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  by  their  own  neglect 


All  members  of  a  court-martial  take  an  oath  not  only  ta 
try'  according  to  the  evidence,  but  to  keep  the  Kntenoc 
of  the  court  secret  until  approved,  and  to  keep  secret  the 
votes  and  opinions  of  particular  members.  Even  a  peer,  if 
serving  on  a  court-martial,  cannot  use  hia  privily  of  giv- 
ing judgment  on  honor.  As  might  be  expected,  the  trmv 
has  a  verv  varied  experience  in  the  forms  of  swearing  vit- 
nesseH.  t^esides  the  ordinary  Protestant  mode  of  kissing 
the  Bible  or  Testament,  and  the  ordinary  Catholic  mode 
of  marking  a  cross  on  the  closed  book,  Mahometans  are 
sworn  by  kissing  or  placing  on  their  heads  the  Koran,  Sikhs 
upon  the  Grinth,  Hindus  upon  tlie  Vedas,  or  by  touching 
the  Brahman's  foot ;  and,  according  to  caste  custom,  Indian 
witnesses  sometimes  insist  on  the  oath  being  administered 
by  a  Brahman.  But  in  India  affirmations  are  now  generally 
taken.  While  a  Jew  insists  on  wearing  his  hat  as  in  the 
synagogue,  all  soldiers,  though  bound  to  remain  covered 
before  the  court,  remove  their  caps  in  swearing,  just  as  a 
Protestant  witness  ungloves  his  hand.  Kaffir  witnesser 
before  a  court-martial  have  s^om  by  their  own  chief,  and 
a  Kaffir  chief  by  the  king  of  England.  The  coltiDial 
legislatures,  however,  have  generally  made  nrovision  for 
receiving  unsworn  evidence  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
people  who  have  no  religious  belief.  The  judge-advocate 
is  a  legal  assessor  and  clerk,  but  in  no  sense  the  prosecutor, 
although  the  judge-advocate-general  still  frames  and  sanc- 
tions the  formal  charges  in  the  indictment  The  latter  is 
a  Parliamentary  officer  appointed  on  change  of  ministry, 
and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  advises  the  Crown 
as  to  the  legality  of  courts-martial,  reviews  proceedings 
brought  under  his  notice,  confidentially  advises  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  is  the  custodier  of  the  court  records. 
The  prosecutor  is  a  staff-officer,  or  the  prisoner's  command- 
ing officer,  or  a  field-officer  of  the  regiment,  or  an  adjutant 
The  prisoner  is  generally  entitled  to  have  legal  assistance, 
and  also  a  private  interpreter  as  a  check  on  the  transla- 
tion of  the  interpreter  for  the  proeecution.  He  has  no 
peremptory  challenges;  but  he  may  challenge  on  the 
grounds  of  defect  of  rank,  inexperience,  prejudice,  or 
malice.  Formerly,  if  the  prisoner  "stood  mute,"  the 
court-martial  entered  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  this  is  now 
altered  in  conformity  with  common  sense.  Where  he  does 
not  adduce  evidence  in  defence,  the  prisoner  (oontrarr  to 
the  rule  under  Denman's  Act  in  criminal  courts)  has  a 
right  to  the  last  word.  The  judgment  of  the  ooort  is  bj 
simple  majority,  except  in  capital  charges,  which  require 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds.  The  same  distinction  holds 
in  the  subsequent  voting  on  tlie  sentence.  Since  1868  the 
word  "honorably"  has  disappeared  from  verdicts  of 
acquittal ;  and  the  finding  "  that  the  charge  has  not  been 
proved"  has  been  discontinued.  Capital  punishment 
awarded  for  military  offences  is  generally  carried  out  bj 
shooting,  but  hanging  is  also  competent  In  trifling  cases 
between  officers  the  court  frequentlv  dictate  the  terms  of 
a  written  or  verbal  apology ;  and  in  separate  remarks 
they  often  observe  on  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor,  oo 
the  frivolous  or  groundless  nature  of  the  charges,  or  the 
intemperate  defence  of  a  prisoner  whom  thev  acquit 
Such  remarks  are  acted  on  at  headquarters.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  sovereign's  confirmation  is  required  to  tha 
decision  of  a  general  court  Officers  commanding  abroad 
(except  in  India)  have  a  limited  power  of  connrmation 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  The  commander^ 
in-chief  in  India  may  confirm  all  sentences;  and  thisafaso^ 
lute  power  waa  also  given  to  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea. 
Even  in  India,  however,  a  capital  sentence  by  oourt-mar 
tial  for  a  civil  offence  requires  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general. When  a  decision,  not  of  acquittal,  comes 
up  for  approval,  it  is  indispensable  tliat  the  judge-advo- 
cate-general should  have  a  personal  audience  with  the 
queen.  Her  Majesty  may  not  only  approve^  but  may  aba 
order  revision  of  the  proceedings ;  and  where  the  oon^ 
tion  is  sustained,  the  sentence  may  be  remitted  or  miti- 
gated, but  the  professional  penalties  which  martial  Uw  at- 
taches to  conviction  cannot  be  remitted.  The  members  of 
courts-martial  and  those  who  carry  out  their  sentences  ara 
of  course  liable  for  illegal  sentences  or  irregularitiea 
Thus  in  1861,  owing  to  a  defect  in  tlie  Acts  regulating  the 
transfer  of  colonial  prisoners,  Lieutenant  Allen  recovered 
£200  from  H.  B.  H.  the  duke  of  Cambridge  for  false  im- 
prisonment 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  treason  and  otto. 
Don-military  ofienoes,  w^^^  committed  in  EDglaod 
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would  be  poniBhable  in  the  ordinary  criminal  oourtR,  are 
tried  bj  a  general  court-martial,  if  committed  on  aervioe 
tt  Qibraltar,  or  in  India,  120  miles  distant  from  any  of 
the  three  preridencieB ;  or  elsewhere  in  the  queen's  do- 
minions, where  there  is  no  competent  ciyil  court,  or  out  of 
theQoeen's  dominions. 

Ncnal  C&wrt»-MarHal. — ^The  admin ifftration  of  the  bar- 
barooB  nayal  law  of  England  was  long  entrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  commanders  acting  under  Instructions  from 
the  lord  high  admiral,  who  was  supreme  over  both  the 
royal  and  merchant  navy.  It  was  the  leaders  of  the  Long 
Parliament  who  first  secured  something  like  a  regular  tri- 
bunal by  passing  in  1645  an  Ordinance  and  Articles  oon- 
eeming  Martial  Law  for  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  Navy. 
Under  this  ordinance  Blake^  Monk,  and  Penn  issued  in- 
structions for  the  holding  general  and  ship  courts-martial 
with  written  records,  the  one  for  captains  and  commanders, 
the  other  for  subordinate  officers  and  men.  Of  the  latter, 
the  mate,  gunner,  and  boatswain  were  members,  but  the 
admirals  reserved  a  control  over  the  more  serious  sen- 
tences. Under  the  Act  13  Car.  II.  c.  9,  the  hijp;h  admiral 
again  received  power  to  issue  commissions  h>t  holdine 
courts-martial — a  power  which  continues  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  During  the  18th  century, 
under  the  auspices  of  Anson,  the  iurifldiction  was  greativ 
extended,  and  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1749  was  passed, 
in  which  the  penalty  of  death  occurs  as  frequently  as  the 
cunes  in  the  commination  service.  The  Naval  Articles 
of  War  have  always  been  statutory,  and  the  whole  svstem 
mav  be  said  to  rest  on  the  Naval  Discipline  Acts  of  1860 
and  1866.  The  navy  has  its  courts  of  inquiry  for  the 
confidential  investigation  of  charges  "derogatory  to  the 
character  of  an  officer  hnd  a  gentleman.''  Under  the  Act 
of  1866  a  court-martial  must  consist  of  from  five  to  nine 
officers  of  a  certain  rank,  and  must  be  held  publicly  on  board 
of  one  of  H.  M.  ships  of  war,  and  Where  three  such  ships 
are  together.  The  rank  of  the  president  depends  on  that 
of  the  prisoner.  A  judge-advocate  attends,  and  the  pro- 
eednre  resembles  that  in  military  courts,  except  that  the 
prisoner  is  not  asked  to  plead,  and  the  sentence,  if  not  one 
of  death^  does  not  require  the  confirmation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief abroad  or  of  the  Admiralty  at  home.  The 
coart  has  a  large  and  useful  power  of  finding  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  a  less  serious  ofienoe  tlian  that  chai|^,  which 
might  well  be  imitated  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts. 
The  death  sentence  is  always  carried  out  by  hanging  at 
the  yard-arm ;  Admiral  Byng,  however,  was  shot  in  1757. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  have,  under  the  Naval  Discipline 
Acts,  a  general  power  of  suspendinff,  annulling,  and  mod- 
ifying sentences  which  are  not  capital.  The  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  navy,  to  land  forces 
and  other  passengers  on  bcMird,  shipwrecked  crews,  spies, 
persons  borne  on  the  books  of  H.  M.  ships  in  commission, 
and  civilians  on  board  who  endeavor  to  seduce  others 
from  allegiance.  The  definition  of  the  jurisdiction  by 
locality  includes  harbors,  havens,  or  creeks,  lakes  or  rivers, 
in  or  out  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  all  places  within  the 
jnrisdiction  of  the  Admiralty ;  all  places  on  shore  out  of 
the  United  Kin^om ;  the  dockyards,  barracks,  hospitab, 
Ac,  of  the  service  wherever  situated ;  all  places  on  shore 
in  or  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  all  offences  punish- 
able under  the  Articles  of  War  except  those  specified  in 
section  38  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  1860.  Under  the 
Marine  Mutiny  Acts  the  Royal  Marine  forces  are.  while 
on  board,  or  borne  on  the  books  of  H.  M.  ships,  subject  to 
naval  courts-martial.  In  other  circumstances  the  Articles 
of  War  made  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bo^al  Marines  are  carried  out  by  general 
oonrts-martial,  district  or  garrison  courts-martial,  divisional 
and  detachment  courts-martial,  courts-martial  on  the  line 
of  march  or  in  transport  ships,  all  held  under  the  author- 
ity, mediate  or  immediate,  or  the  lord  high  admiral.  The 
regulations  of  these  diflbrent  courts  in  the  Marine  Mutiny 
Ads  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  courts-martial 
tor  the  land  forces.  Officers  of  both  services  often  sit  together. 

Bee  Simmons  On  lA«  OonttihUum  and  Practif  of  OtmrU- 
Martial,  7th  ad.  1876 ;  Cloda,  MxlUary  and  Martial  Law,  1872; 
and  Thring's  Trta»u€  on  ikm  Criminal  Law  of  lA«  JVavy,  1801. 
the  earlier  writera  on  eonrts-martial  are  Adye  (1790),  M*Arthar 
(1813),  Mtatl^  (1818,  Boston),  James  (1820),  D'Agailar  (1843), 
sad  HoQch,  A€e§dent8  of  Military  Law  (1856).  See  also  the 
aaaaal  Mutiny  AeU  and  the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  articles 
MiUTAET  Law  and  Natt. 


COURT,  Antoikb  (1696-1760),  who  has  been  desig- 
nated the  **  Restorer  of  Protestantism  in  France,"  was 
bom  at  the  village  of  Villeneuve-de-Berg,  in  the  province 
of  the  Vivarais,  in  1696.  His  parents  were  poor,  belong- 
ing to  the  peasant  class,  and  were  unable  to  give  him  what 
was  considered  a  good  education.  But  they  were  pious 
folk,  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Church,  against  which 
the  most  ruthlessly  cruel  persecution  was  so  long  directed 
by  the  French  Government.  Brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  early  accjuainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  h^ 
began  to  show  in  his  boyhood  the  signs  of  a  high  calling. 
He  was  eight  years  ola  when  the  Camisard  revolt  was 
finally  suppressed,  and  nineteen  when  the  infamous  decree 
of  Louis  aIV.  was  published,  declaring  that  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  Reformed  faith  should  be  punished  as  relapsed 
heretics.  Antoine,  taken  to  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
persecuted  Calvinists,  held  "in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,"  often  in  darkness,  no  pastor  nor  "prophet"  present 
to  teach  or  console,  b^gan,  wnen  only  seventeen,  to  speak 
and  exhort  in  these  congregations  of  ''  the  desert."  The 
desire  naturally  arose  in  him  to  deliver  the  people,  and 
to  build  up  on  solid  foundations  the  church  which  was 
threatened  with  extinction.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed 
four  things  as  essential: — regular  religious  meetings  for 
teaching  and  worship;  suppression  of  the  fanaticism  of 
the  "inspired,"  and  of  the  disorders  to  which  it  gave 
rise;  restoration  of  discipline  by  the  establishment  of 
consistories,  conferences,  and  synods ;  and  a  careful 
training  of  a  bod^  of  pastors.  To  the  execution  of 
this  vast  undertaking  he  devoted  his  life.  The  scene 
of  his  labors  for  fifteen  years  was  Languedoc,  the  Viva- 
rais, and  Dauphiny.  His  beginnings  were  very  small 
Srayer-roeetings  in  "  the  desert,"  attended  by  some  half- 
ozen  or  dozen  persons  only.  But  the  work  progressed 
under  his  wise  airection,  and  after  forty  years^  labor  he 
addressed  on  one  occasion  a  meeting  of  10,000  on  the  spot 
where  at  first  he  could  scarcely  gather  fifty.  In  1724 
another  heavy  blow  was  struck  at  Protestantism  in  the 
edict  of  Louis  XV.,  which  affain  assuming  that  there  were 
no  Protestants  in  France,  prohibited  the  most  secret  exer- 
cise of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  imposed  monstrous  pen- 
alties. It  was  impossible  fully  to  carry  out  its  menaces. 
But  persecution  raged,  especially  against  the  pastors.  Many 
of  them  were  executed,  and  onany  fled.  A  price  was  set 
on  the  life  of  Antoine  Court;  and  in  1730  he  quitted 
France  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Lausanne.  He  had  seen 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  theological  college,  and 
Lausanne  appeared  to  be  a  fitting  place  for  it.  He  there- 
fore, with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  Protestant  princes,  estab- 
lished the  collese.  and  durins  the  remaining  thirtv  years 
of  his  life  he  filled  the  post  of  director.  He  had  the  title 
of  deputr-general  of  the  churches,  and  was  really  the  pillar 
of  their  hope.  He  carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspond-  . 
ence ;  and,  through  the  often  repeated  persecutions  of  his 
fellow-religionists,  fought  their  battle  manful! v.  The  col- 
lege of  Lausanne  sent  forth  all  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  till  the  days  of  the  first  French  empire. 
0>urt  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  history  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  made  large  Collections  for  the  purpose;  but  this 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  out.  Hb  character  has  been  thus 
drawn  by  M.  de  V^bre: — he  possessed  sound  straight- 
forward sense,  wonderful  facility  of  expression,  intrepid 
courage  joined  with  consummate  prudence,  astonishing 
vigor  to  support  the  greatest  fatigues  of  body  and  mind, 

Suriiy  and  integrity  ever  beyond  suspicion,  and  unshaken 
evotion  to  the  holy  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  him- 
self. Antoine  Court  died  at  Lausanne  in  1760.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  more  generally  known  Court  de  Gebelin. 
He  hardly  finds  a  place  in  biographical  dictionaries;  in- 
deed, for  a  long  time  his  name  and  work  were  almost 
ignored  even  by  French  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Qiurch. 

For  detidls  of  kii  life  see  Peyrat's  Hittoire  det  Paateun  du 
DUtrt,  Coquerers  work  bearing  the  same  title,  and  De  Felice's 
Hiatoir*  det  ProiMtant  d$  France.  The  first  special  biography 
of  Court  appears  to  be  that  by  M.  Edmond  Uagues,  entitled 
Antoine  Court,  Hietoire  de  la  Reetauration  du  Proteetantieme  en 
France  au  XVIJL  SiMe,  published  in  1872. 

COURT  DE  GEBELIN,  Aittoikb  (1725-1784),  a  cele- 
brated FVench  scholar,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  bom  at  Nlmes  in  1725.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion>  and  became,  like  his  father,  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Cburch.  This  office,  however,  he  soon  relinquL|hed,  1 
Digitized  by  VjOCJv 
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v«te  hknadf  Mituelj  to  Htanmr  work.  H«  bad  eonceiTed 
HIm  pnjfKi  oi  a  work  which  snouJd  set  in  a  new  light  the 
fhiiiinipmi,  Of  peeially  the  laneaagos  and  mylhologiesy  of  the 
MKKMt  workl ;  and  after  his  ather's  deaths  he  tmk  up  his 
abod*  at  Pans  for  the  sake  «f  being  within  reach  of  the 
BMoean  bookff  for  his  intended  reMardies.  After  long 
jeanr  o£  gtadiQas  deTOtioiv  he  pnbLiflhed  in  1775  the  first 
voluMia  af  his  ¥as4  undertaking  under  the  titLe  of  JU  Monde 
Pnmitif,  muUafU  €i  oom^riavecU  oMfidi  moderiM.  The  ndnth 
voluma  appeared  in  1784^  leaving  the  work  still  unfinished. 
The  literarT  world  Baarvelled  at.the  encrjrck>p«dic  leaminf 
dwplaycd  hj  the  author,  and  supposed  that  the  Forty  of 
thft  Acadcflijr,.  or  some  oilier  socielv  of  scholaisv  must  hare 
coatbined  their  powers  in  ita  proauction.  Now,  however, 
tbd  world  has  weli-nigh  forgotten  the  huge  qnartoa.  These 
learned  labors  did  not  present  Gebelin  from  pleading  eara- 
estiy'  tha  causa  of  reliffioas  tolerance.  In  17(50  he  pub- 
IJaked  a  work  entitled  Xst  Twdouaame^  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants ;  and  lie  afterwaids  establiabAd  at 
P^is  an  atceBcy  for  colketiag  information  as  to  their  suf- 
ludngs,  ana  lor  exciting  general  iaterest  in  their  cause.  He 
OM)peraied  with  Franklin  and  others  in  the  periodical  work 
entitled  Ajfaira  da  PAnfUterre  ek  ds  VAmiriqm  (1776,  s^.), 
whidi  was  of  course  devoted  to  the  support  of  Amencan 
independence.  He  was  also  a  supporter  of  the  principles 
of  the  economists,  and  Qoesoaj  called  him  his  weUrbelored 
dittcip^eu  In.  the  last  vear  of  his  life  he  beeame  acquainted 
with  Memer,  and  published  a  Leikr€  tmt  U  mofnMums  amir 
waaL  Ha  was  imposed  upon  hj  speculators  in  whom  he 
placed  OQDfidcnce,  and  waa  reduced  to  destitution  bj  the 
iiiture  of  a  sdieme  in  which  they  engaged  him.  He  died 
aiPar^MavlO,  17&4. 

COUBTOIS,  JiiQUSB  AiTB  GmxLAUMS  (1621-76  and 
162&-79).  The  two  French  painters  who  bore  these  names 
are  also  caUed  br  the  Italian  equivalents  Giacomo  (or  J»- 
coDo}  CortflBeand  GugUelmo  Cortese.  Each  of  tiie  broiheis 
ia  rikevise  named,  mm  his  native  province,  Le  Bourgui- 
gaoA,  or  U  BorgogDone. 

Ji^uea  Coortois  waa  bom  at  St  Hippolyte^  near  Besan- 
ooQ  in  1621.  His  father  waa  a  painter,  and  with  him 
Jft^es  remained  studying  up  to  tne  agB  of  fifteen.  To- 
warda  1637  he  came  to  Italy,  was  hospitably  received  at 
Milan  faj  a  Bttr|^ndian  gentleman,  and  entered,  and  for 
three  years  remained  in,  t£s  French  military  servioa.  The 
Mffbt  of  some  battle-pictures  revived  his  taste  for  fine  art 
&  want  to  Bologna,  and  studied  under  the  friendly  tutela^ 
o£  Gntdo;  thence  ha  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted,  m 
the  CSstercian  laonastery,  the  Mirada  of  the  Loavea.  Here 
be  tooknfaoQse^and  entered  upon  his  own  characteristic 
stylo  Of  art,  that  of  battle-painting,  in  which  he  has  been 
aocoimted  to  excel  all  other  old  masters ;  his  merita  were 
cordaaUy  reoognixed  by  the  celebrated  Gerqnozai,  named 
MidM^aageW  oelU  Batta^lie.  He  soon  rose  from  penury 
to  eaa^  and  married  a  painter's  beautiful  dangbtcr,  Maria 
Yagim ;  she  died  after  seven  years  of  wedded  Bfe.  Prince 
Matthias  of  Tuscany  employed  Goortoia  on  sobm  striking 
worim  ID  Ua  villa,  Lappeggio^  representing  with  mu^  hia- 
torical  accuracy  the  prioM^  militaij  exploits.  In  Venice 
also  the  artisk  executed  for  the  senator  Sagredo  aome  ro- 
markable  batUe-pieces.  Betuming  to  Flerenoe,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jeans,  taking  the  habit  in  Rome  in  1665; 
it  was  calnmniooaly  rumored  that  ha  adopted  this  course 
in  order  to  escape  panisbment  for  having  poisoned  his  wilhi 
Aa  a  JcBoit  father,  Courtois  painted  many  works  in  churches 
and  moDasteries  of  the  society.  He  lived  piously  id  Rome^ 
and  died  there  of  apoplexy  on  20th  May^  1676  (some  ac- 
eomita  say  1670  or  1671).  Hia  battle-pieces  have  movement 
and  fire^  warm  coloring,  and  great  ooaamand  of  the  brush, 
— those  oi  moderate  dimensions  are  the  more  esteemed. 
They  are  slight  in  execution,  and  tell  out  best  from  a  dis- 
tanccL  Courtois  etched  with  skill  twelve  battle  subjects  of 
his  own  compositon.  The  Dantzic  painter  named  in  Italy 
PandoUb  Reschi  was  his  punil. 

Gnillamne  Coortois,  bom  likewise  at  St  Hippolyte,  canse 
to  Italv  with  his  brotlier.  He  went  at  once  to  Rome,  and 
ontured  the  adiool  of  Pietro  da  Cmtona.  He  studied  also 
the  Bolognese  painters  and  Gnercino,  and  formed  for  him- 
self a  style  with  very  little  express  mannerism,  partly  re- 
tembling  that  of  Maratta.  He  painted  the  Battle  of  Joehua 
in  the  Qoiiinal  Crallery,  the  CrucifixkNi  of  St  Andrew  in 
the  cliureh  of  that  saint  on  Monte  Oavallo,  various  works 
for  tha  Jesuits,  some  also  in  co-operation  with  hia  brother. 
^Mi  last  iiTudwrt'fF"  waa  Christ  admooiahiiig  MartluL    His 


draughtsmanship  is  better  than  that  of  JAqnm,  wboia  he 
did  not,  however,  rival  in  sptxit,  oolor,  or  eompositioo.  Hs 
executed  some  etchings,  moreover.  GuiUaume  GoartoiB 
died  ofgoat  on  15th  Juae^  1671K 

COUkTRAI,  in  Flemish  Kobxbvk,  a 
and  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  capital  ef  the 
of  Courtrai,  provinee  of  West  Flandos,  26  mileB  seathwest 
of  Ghent  It  is  a  neat,  weU-built  town,,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lya  or  Leye^  and  connected  by  railwajs  with 
most  of  the  principal  places  in  Belgium.  Among  its  re- 
markable puhUc  baildina  ace  the  hi6tel  dft  viUe^  a  Gothic 
edifice^  bmlt  in  1526,  ana  containing  two  singnlarly  carred 
ehinme^-pieces,  representing  die  Virtues  and  Vices,  sad 
events  m  the  eurly  history  of  tha  town,  and  the  chcztih  of 
Notre  Dame,  a  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1238  by  Bald- 
win, count  of  Flandeia  and  emperor  of  Constantinople,  hoL 
except  a  amall  portion  on  one  aidc^  modemiaed  and  lined 
with  marble.  This  church  contains  Yandvck's  celebralcd 
painting  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross.  In  St  Martii^ 
Church  is  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of  carved  stonework  in  the 
richest  Gothic  styles  erected  probabhr  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century ;  this  cfaoreh,  which  datca  from  about  I39Q, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  centory,  and  again  after  beiof 
burned  in  1862.  Courtrai  baa  alio  an  exchange,  a  callen 
an  academy  of  design,  two  orphan  aaylnms^  and  a  pobuc 
library.  A  great  part  of  its  inhahitaata  are  employed  ia 
the  spmning  of  flax  and  the  weaving  of  plmn  and  wsask 
linens ;  5000  to  60tK)  women  are  employad  in  laca-makiaii 
besides  which  cotton  and  vooUen  gbod^  PS?^>  ^^' 
tobacco,  leatlier,  soap>  eta,  are  mannfoctored.  Tne  vicinitj 
is  highly  cultivated,  nroducu^g  large  quantities  of  the  finest 
flax  for  supplying  the  manufocUMries  of  the  town  and  far 
exporution.  Conrtrai  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romaai 
under  the ,  name  of  Cortoriacum,  which  waa  ailenranis 
dianged  to  Curtricum.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  a  muni- 
cipal city,  aad  in  I3Q3  was  fought  under  i is  walls  the  fiunoui 
battlaof  the  Spur^in  which  20,000  FWmbigs,  chiefly  weaveis 
from  Ghent  and  Bruges,  rooted  and  put  to  flight  a  French 
army  of  7000  knights  and  noUemen,  and  40LO0O  intetcy. 
Abottt  700  gilt  spurs  were  jeered  on  the  fidd  of  battl^ 
and  hung  op  aa  a  trophy  in  the  chnreh  of  the  convent  of 
GroeDanp^,  now  destroyed.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  m  1793,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  departaieat 
oCLys.    PopuUtion  (1874)  27,076. 

COUSIN,  VicTOB  (1792-1863),  was,  like  an- 
other  enunent  Frenchsoan,  Jean  Jacques  Bonsr  £SJ|^]^ 
seau,  the  son  of  a  watohmaker.  He  was  bom  ia 
Pario^  in  the  Quartier  St  Antoine,  on  tha  28th  November, 
1792.  Tha  year  of  bis  birth  was  a  eritieal  one  for  Fianee 
and  for  £nro{)e.  The  rains  of  the  Bastille,  which  adjoined 
tha  place  of  his  birth,  already  aymboliaed  the  wieck  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things.  Tne  National  Assembly  had  ii 
tha  antomn  decreed  uie  deposition  of  the  kiaqg;  tha  Na- 
tional Convention  had  been  appointed  to  try  hmi  as  Looii 
Capet  (21at  September),  aad  three  davs  later  France  was 
declared  a  republic.  While  the  childhood  of  tha  lukoie 
philosopher  wss  passing  in  the  Quartier  St.  Antoineti  the 
king  was  gniUotiiied  in  the  neighboring  Place  de  la  R6f0- 
lution ;  Christianity  waa  depoaed,  like  the  mooarch  kiraselt 
and  tha  worship  of  reaaon  solemnly  inaup^nrated ;  Marie 
Antoinette  passed  through  her  bitter  bumilmdons  to  exeoa- 
tion.  Before  the  boy  was  old  enough  tobesent  to  thaseooo- 
dary  school  of  the  Quartier,  Danton  and  Robespierre  had 
risen,  tyrannised,  and  lallea ;  the  Giroadista  had  gonedova 
before  the  Jaeobins,  and  Bonaparte  had  been  prodaimed 
consol.  A  youth  whose  predilediona  were  tomrds  letten 
or  philosophy  had  his  lot  cast  in  especially  troubled  times. 
At  tha  age  of  ten  yoong  Cousin  was  sent  to  the  seoondaiy 
or  grammar  school  of  tha  Quartier  St.  AnUxne,  namad 
Lff^  CharUnu^mt  a  aeminarr  of  a  rank  anakgoos  to  the 
Pranian  gymnsaium.  Here  he  studied  oatil  hi  was  eigh- 
teen. This  embraced  the  time  of  the  Conaulato  aad  the 
Fiiat  Empire, — the  period  of  the  power  of  Bonaparte  dowa 
to  r%t7  near  the  commencement  of  its  decline.  Tha  Ljfck 
had  a  connection  with  tha  univeisirf ,  and  when  Cousin  left 
the  secondary  school,  he  was  crowned  in  the  andent  hall  of 
the  Sorbonne  for  the  Latin  oration  ddivered  by  him  there, 
in  the  ffeneral  oonoonise  of  hia  sdiool  competitors.  This 
juvenile  distinction  may  be  taken  as  the  sign  and  promise 
of  that  fervid  oratorical  power  for  which  in  after  veaia  he 
was  so  remarkable.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  this  verj 
hall  of  the  Sorbonne  which  afterwards  witoewed  thagrsatsit 
oratorical  triumphs  of  his  numhoed*  tni  it  was  in  asoin 
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of  looms  under  <he  «atne  roof  that  h«  passed  in  qoicft  re- 
flectW«  seclusion  the  Utler  yeare  of  bis  lon^  vnd  activ'e 
JntolkafffMiil  life.  The  earefal  classical  traimng  of  the  Ly666 
had  at  this  ««r^  iieriofletroiigly  disposed  him  to  literature. 
He  me  already  known  ameog  his  compeers  for  a  decided 
•operiori^  in  Oreck  and  fiuoaiiiarity  with  the  hest  Gh^eek 
mnthors.  Fitmi  the  LfdU  he  passed  to  the  Normal  School 
of  Paris, — ^on  institution  of  the  higher  educational  order 
eorresponding  very  much  to  the  facalty  of  arts  in  our  Soot^ 
tish  nniTershiett.  It  was  destined  to  train  tlie  hest  yonths 
of  the  seeondaiy  schools  for'teachere  in  the  more  advanced 
departmenlB.  At  'fiiet  stnrply  a  papil,  he  "very  soon  became 
a  monitor  or  indUr^^r^fpiliJteur  in  Greek.  His  impulse  at 
this  time  was  entirely  towards  letteis.    But  it  was  now  his 

fortune  <to  meet  with  a  powerful  influence  in  a 
EarlTpUl-  somewhat  opposite  direction.  This  was  the 
jJJ^J^'^l,     teaching  of  Laromigoidre,  who  was  then  lectnr- 

ine  on  piilosophy  in  the  Normal  School.  Ooosin 
was  through  kfe  essentially  open  to  and  impressible  by  oot- 
ward  inflaenoes;  and  the  eamestnesB  and  striking  power 
of  intellectoal  analysis  displayed  by  the  thinker  in  France 
who  first  opened  up  to  him  the  questions  of  philosophy,  and 
first,  thougn  only  slightly,  broke  up  the  beaten  pathof  Con- 
dilladsm,  were  very  oertain  <to  modify  his  clnnracter  and 
studies.  In  the  second  preface  to  the  FragmeM  PhUowphr- 
i^iMt,  in  which  he  manfully  and  candidfy  states  the  va- 
ried pliilosophical  influenoss  of  his  life  and  their  relation 
lo  his  own  ojttnions,  he-speaks  of  the  grateful  emotion  ez- 
jdled  hf  the  memoiy  of  the  day  in  1811,  when  as  a  pupil 
in  the  Normal  School  destined  to  letters,  he  heard  Larami- 
gfii^re  for  the  fiist  time.  ''That  day  decided  my^boie 
ufe.  Laromigiiidre  taught  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and 
Condiliac,  happily  modified  on  some  points,  with  a  cleai^ 
ii0«  and  grace  which  in  appearance  at  least  removed  drffi- 
CQlties,  and  with  a  charm  ot  spiritual  hmhomU  which  pene- 
trated and  subdued."  Cbusin  was  set  forthwith  to  lecture 
on  philosophy,  and  he  speedily  obtained  the  position  of 
master  of  oonferenocs  {maUrt  de  witftnnaa)  in  the  sdiooL 
It  was  the  pvaotiee  of  nis  poptla^  who  -were  usually  in  the 
third  year  of  tlieir  oooise,  to  take  notes  and  make  a  fsnm- 
'  of  the  lectures  delivered,  and  thereafter  to  imset'in 
snoe,  the  master  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  die- 
J  the  (principal  points  oontained  in  them.  This  was 
•the  revival  of  a  prooess  Teiy  nuich  akin  to  the  inediKval 
•practice  ofd0(sniMmn^  as  it  was  called.  Coostn  in  the  first 
prefiwe  to  the  Fraiffmam  refen  w^ith  great  pleasuiw  to  the 
.cherished  memories  of  tfak  period,  when,  he  himself  young 
and  ardent,  and  surrounded  by  sympathetic  pupils,  fliey 
together,  forgetful  of  all  else,  essayed  ''the  eternal  prob- 
Jems''  of  speculative  philosophy. 

The  youthful  thinker  very  soon,  however,  passed  beyond 
tbe  point  of  view  of  Leromifcuidre.  Boyer-Ck>llard  was 
lectoring  in  the  chair  of  the  history  of  modern  philosophy 
in  the  ncutty  of  letters.  Cousin  was  vety  speedily  at- 
tracted by  him,  and  the  teaching  of  Boyer-Collard  formed 
the  second  griaX  philosophical  impulse  of  his  life.  This 
teacher,  as  he  tells  us,  "hy  the  severity  of  his  loeic,  the 
gravity  and  weight  of  his  words,  turned  me  by  degrees, 
and  not  without  resistance,  from  the  beaten  path  of  Con- 
d iliac  into  the  way  which  has  since  become  so  easy,  but 
which  was  then  painful  and  unfreouented,  that  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy."  In  1815-16  Cousin  attained  the 
position  of  twpjp&ami  or  assistant  to  Boyer-Collard  in  the 
.chair  of  the  feculty  of  letters.  But  there  was  still  another 
-mind  which  influenced  the  young  and  susceptible  pbil- 
ofiopher  at  this  early  period.  This  was  liaine-de-Biran, — 
the  expounder  of  the  volitional  theory  of  cause,  and  the 
upholder  of  a  highly  spiritual  philosophy.  Cousin  regarded 
Maine-de-Biran  as  the  unecjualledps^^chological  observer  of 
his  time  in  France,  alike  in  the  aelicacy  and  the  depth  of 
his  analysis.  All  these  men  strongly  influenced  both  the 
-method  and  the  matter  of  his  philosophical  thought.  To 
Xoromigoi^e  he  himself  attributes  the  lesson  of  deoom- 
|X»ing  thought,  even  though  the  reduction  of  it  to  sensa- 
tion was  inadequate.  Boyer-Collard  taught  him  that  even 
sensation  is  subject  to  certain  internal  laws  and  principles 
which  it  does  not  itself  explain,  which  aro  superior  to 
analysis  and  the  natural  patrimony  of  the  mind.  De  Biran 
tnade  a  special  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  will.  He 
taught  him  to  distinguish  in  all  cognitions,  and  especially 
m  Hie  siniiilest  facto  of  consciousness,  the  fact  of  voluntary 
.ticfeivity,  *hat  activity  in  which  our  personality  is  truly 

it  was  throogh  this  ''  triple  disoipiine,"  as  hie 


calls  it,  that  Counn's  philosophical  thoi^lit  was  tfimt 
developed,  and  that  in  1815  he  entered  on  the  pnUic 
loMshii^  of  philosophy  in  tlie  Normal  'School  wnd  in  the 
ftu!ulty  of  letters.^  But  the  energv  and  imprsKObility  of 
the  voung  professor  were  not  to  be  limitea  by  11m  phil- 
osophical thought  of  his  own  country.  He  betook  himself 
to  toe  study  of  German,  worked  at  Kant  and  J»cobi,  and 
tiien  sought  to  master  the  PkUonphy  of  3ra<Mre<of  £chelling 
^  this  he  was  at  first  greatly  attracted.  The  influence  of 
Schelling  became  manifest  in  his  teaching,  and  it  may  he 
obsorved  very  markedly  in  the  earlier  form  of  liis  phil- 
osophy. He  sympathised  with  the  principle  of  faith  of 
Jacobi,  but  regarded  it  as  arbitrary  so  long  as  it  was  not 
recognized  as  grounded  in  reason.  In  1817  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  met  Hegel  at  Heidelberg.  Jin  tfaas  year  ap- 
peared liters  EneyeiopcBdia  of  the  PkUoaopkkal  SoimeOf 
of  which  Cousin  had  one  of  the  earliest  oopies.  H 
thought  Hegel  not  particularly  amiable;  but  lAie  two  be 
oame  friends.  The  lollowig  year  'Ooosin  -went  to  Mu- 
nich, where  he  met  Schelling  for  the  first  time,  and  -spent 
a  month  with  him  and  Jacobi,  obtaining  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  Pkdcmpky  of  Nature.  His  contrast  of  Me^l  and 
Schelling  is  interesting.  No  two  people,  he  tells  us,  can 
be  more  unlike  tlian  the  master  and  <he  disoiple.  "  Hegd 
lets  fidl  words  few  and  profound,  and  somewhat  enigmatic; 
his  speedi  is  strong  but  embarrassed ;  his  immovable  coun- 
tenance, his  clouded  forehead,  seem  the  image  of  thought 
which  turns  back  on  itself.  Schelling  is  Ibanght  devel- 
oped. His  language  is  like  his  look,  rapid,  full  of  idai 
and  life.    He  is  naturally  eIo<)uent." 

Cousin's  future  course  in  life  as  a  professor  mtaai 
of  philosophv  seemed  now  to  be  determined,  ^^li^eii. 
But  the  politioaH  troubles  of  the  countiy  were 
to  interfere  for  a  time  with  this  promising  career.  In  the 
events  of  1814-15  Cousin  took  the  roya&st  eide.  He  at 
first  adopted  the  views  of  the  party  of  which  Eoyer'Ooiiatrd 
was  the  philosophical  diief,  known  as  doetnnain.  tie 
seems  then  to  have  gone  fionther  than  this  party,  and  even 
to  have  approached  the  extreme  lei^  or  Qarbimeari  seotkn 
of  poiitioianB.  This  has  been  alleged,  though  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  moderation  of  his  character  and 
poUticid  <v>iews.  Then  oame  a  reaction  a^nst  liberalism, 
and  in  1821-22  Cousin  was  deprived  of  his  offices  alike  in 
the  dacultyof  letters  and  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Nar- 
-mal  School  itself  was  sw^t  awsj*  He  simply  shared  at 
the  hands  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  Government,  infiu- 
«noed  miunlv  by  the  priesthood,  the  fete  of  Guisot,  whs 
was  ^edted  tnm  the  chair  of  history.  Suoh  was  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  first  restoration  and  llhe  Government 
of  Louis  XVirr.  This  enforced  abandonment  of  pub* 
lie  teaching  was  not  wholly  an  evil  to  the  young  speo' 
nlator.  He  again  set  out  for  Germany  with  a  view  to  fur* 
ther  philosophical  study.  And  here  there  :occurred  a  ca- 
rious episode  in  his  life.  While  at  Berlin  in  1824-25  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  either  oh  some  ill- 
defined  political  chaige  at  the  instance  of  the  French  po- 
lice, or  on  account  of  oertain  incautious  expressions  which 
be  nad  let  fell  in  oonvexsation.  This  imprisonment  was 
in  fact  the  result  of  the  persistent  peraecution  of  the  man 
who  exercised  free  thought  and  preached  toleration,  at  the 
hands  of  the  priestly  party  in  france,  who,  ruling  a  weak 
king,  had  already  deprived  the  professor  of  his  public 
offices.  'Cousin  was  lioerated  at  the  end  of  six  .months,-^ 
having  thus  for  an  abstract  philosopher  had  a  tolerable 
taste  of  political  martyrdom.  He  continued  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  French  Government  for  three  years  longer. 
It  was  durine  this  period,  however,  that  he  thought  out 
and  developed  what  is  distinctive  in  his  philosophical  doc- 
trine. His  eclecticism,  ontology,  and  his  philosophy  of 
history  were  deolare<l  in  principle  and  in  roost  -^^^ 
of  their  salient  details  in  the  Fragnuns  PkHo-  ^SS^ 
eopkiqtus  of  1826.  The  preface  to  the  second  sopMgum, 
edition  (1833)  and  the  Avertuaemenl  to  the  third 
(1838)  aimed  at  a  vindication  of  his  principles  horn  hos- 
tile contemporary  criticism.  Even  the  best  of  his  later 
books,  the  PhUoiof^ie  BefmaiUy  the  Du  Vraij  du  Bmu,  id 
du  Bierij  and  the  PkUtmophie  de  Locke  were  simply  matured 
revisions  of  his  lectures  during  the  period  from  18 15  te 
1820.  The  lectures  on  Locke  were  first  sketched  in  I&lfj, 
and  fully  developed  in  the  course  of  1829. 

During  the  seven  years  of  forced  abandonment  of  teacli- 

ing,  he  produced,  blades  the  PragnwM,  the  edition  of  the 

1  ^ragtnmt  PftOoMp/MguM,— Prefkce  I>euxltaie. 
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works  of  Proclos  (0  vols.  1820-27),  and  the  works  of  Des- 
cartes (11  Yols.,  1826).  He  also  oommenoed  his  Trantla- 
turn  of  PUUo  (13  vols.),  which  occupied  his  leisure  time 
from  1825  to  1840. 

We  see  in  the  FVagmens  very  distinctly  the  fusion  of  the 
different  philosophical  influences  of  his  life  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  by  which  his  opinions  were  finally 
moulded  and  matured.  For  Cousin  was  as  eclectic  in  cast 
of  thought  and  personal  habit  of  mind  as  he  was  in  phil- 
osophical principle  and  system.  It  is  with  the  publication 
of  the  Fra^mena  of  1826  that  the  first  ereat  widening  of 
bis  reputation  is  associated.  In  1827  followed  the  Qmn 
de  PHutoire  dt  la  PkUosophie. 

In  1828  popular  feeling  forced  the  king  (Charles  X.)  to 
a  change  of  ministry,  and  M.  Martignac  returned  to  the 
contttitutional  Charter  of  1814,  which  sought  to  conciliate 
liberty  and  order,  but  which  had  been  most  unfaithfully 
worked  under  the  restoration.  A  more  enlightened  and 
tolerant  spirit  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  M.  de  Vatimesnil, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  recalled  Cousin  along 
with  Guizot  to  his  professorial  noeition  in  the  university. 
Cousin's  reappearance  in  the  chair,  "  on  the  occasion,"  as 
he  said,  "oi  the  return  of  the  constitutional  hof)es  of 
France,"  was  marked  by  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  students  and  auiaors.  The  professoriate  in 
Paris  reached  its  %oli&L  age,  at  least  in  this  century,  when 
Guizot,  Villemain,  and  Cousin  were  now  colleagues  in  the 
faculty  of  letters. 

The  three  years  which  followed  1828  was  the 
a^ectui^.  P^i'iod  of  Cousin's  greatest  distinction  and  tri- 
umph as  a  lecturer.  He  reappeared  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  national  feeling  of  the  time ;  he  had  suffered 
for  his  adherence  to  popular  principles ;  his  return  to  the 
chair  was  at  once  a  compensation  for  what  he  had  under- 
ffone,  and  the  symbol  of  tlie  triumph  of  constitutional  ideas. 
Thb  prepared  a  ready  sympathy  for  him.  The  hall  of  the 
fiorbonne  was  crowded  with  auditors  as  the  hall  of  no  phil- 
osophical teacher  in  Paris  had  been  since  the  davs  of  Abe- 
lara.  The  lecturer  had  a  singular  power  of  identifyins 
himself  for  the  time  with  the  system  which  he  ezpoundeo, 
and  the  historical  character  he  portrayed.  Clear  and  com- 
prehensive in  the  grasp  of  the  general  outlines  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  was  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  methodical  and 
vivid  in  tlie  representation  of  details.  In  exposition  he 
had  the  rare  art  of  unfolding  and  aegrandizing.  Begin- 
ning with  the  simple  or  particular,  he  proceeded  readily 
and  easily  to  complete  the  listener's  grasp  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  Thero  was  a  rich  deep-ton^  resonant  eloquence 
mingled  with  the  speculative  exposition ;  his  style  of  ex- 

eression  was  clear,  elegant,  ana  foroible,  abounding  in 
appy  turns  and  striking  antitheses.  To  this  was  joined 
a  singular  power  of  rhetorical  climax.  His  philosophy 
exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  the  generalizing  tendency 
of  the  French  intellect,  and  its  logical  need  of  grouping 
details  round  central  principles.  The  pretension  even  to 
grasp  and  forraulize  the  histor;^  of  philosophy  was  dazzling 
to  the  imagination  of  a  Parisian  auditory,  however  little 
ground  it  might  have  in  fact  or  reason. 

There  was  withal  a  moral  earnestness  and 
Infla«nc«  elevation  in  his  spiritual  philosophy  which 
iMobing.  CMne  home  to  the  nearts  of  his  hearers,  and 
which  seemed  to  afford  a  ground  for  higher 
development  in  national  literature  and  art,  and  even  in 
politics,  than  the  traditional  philosophy  of  France  had 
ap})eared  capable  of  jyieldinp^.  It  was  thus  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  philosophical  orator  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  that  his  lectures  produced  more  ardent 
disciples,  imbued  at  least  with  his  spirit,  than  it  has  been 
the  fortune  of  any  other  professor  of  philosophy  in  France 
to  gather  round  him  in  this  century.  Tested  by^  the  power 
and  effect  of  his  teaching  influence,  Victor  Cousin  occupies 
a  foremost  place  in  the  rank  of  professors  of  philosophy 
who,  like  Jacobi  and  Schelling  in  Germany  and  Dugald 
Stewart  in  Scotland,  have  united  the  rare  gifts  of  specula- 
tive, expository,  and  imaginative  faculty.  Tested  even  by 
the  strength  of  the  reaction  which  his  writings  have  in 
some  cases  occasioned,  his  influence  is  hardly  less  remark- 
able, and  the  degree  of  petulant  detraction  to  which  he 
himself  and  his  philosophy  have  been  subjected  even  in 
France  may  be  taken  as  the  tribute  of  envy  to  his  power. 
The  taste  for  philosophy, — especially  its  historv, — was 
revived  in  France  to  an  extent  unknown  since  the  17th 
century. 


Among  the  more  distinguished  men  who 
were  influenced  by  the  teaching  and  example  ^''^ 
of  Cousin,  and  who  have  carried  on  philo-  {s^vcm 
sophical  work  in  his  manner  and  spirit,  we 
mav  note  Jouffroy,  Darairon,  Garnier,  Barthelemy  ft, 
Hilaire,  Ravaisson,  R^musat,  Jules  Simon,  and  Frandu 
Jouffroy  and  Damiron  were  first  fellow  students,  and  then 
auditors  and  disciples.  Jouffroy,  however,  always  kept 
firm  to  tlie  early — the  French  and  Scottish — impulses  of 
Cousin's  teaching.  The  best  research  in  tlie  history  of 
philosophy,  and  the  best  thought  of  France  during  the 
period  from  1830  to  1848,  wero  doubtleas  due  to  the  teach- 
ing and  writings  of  Cousin.  In  fact,  for  fully  fifty  yeaxi 
of  the  philosophical  life  of  France,  Cousin  has  been  the 
greatest  power.  He  continued  to  lecture  regularly  for  two 
vears  and  a  half  after  his  return  to  the  chair.  The  three 
bloody  days  of  July.  1830,  led  to  the  flight  of  Charles  X. 
This  was  followed  ny  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
"  by  the  will  of  the  people," — which  meant  very  much  the 
howrgwiaie  of  Paris  ana  tlie  middle  class  of  the  country. 
Cousin  sympathized  entirely  with  the  revolution  of  July, 
and  he  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  new  Government  as 
a  friend  of  national  liberty  and  constitutional  rights.  Writ- 
ing in  June,  1833^  he  explains  both  his  philosophical  a»r 
his  political  posiuon : — 

"  I  had  the  advantage  of  holding  united  against  me  for  maa} 
years,  lioth  the  sensational  and  the  theologioal  school.  In  1891 
both  schools  descended  into  the  arena  of  polities.  The  sensa- 
tional school  quite  naturally  prodoeed  the  demagogie  party, 
and  the  theologioal  school  became  quite  as  naturally  aosola- 
tism,  safe  to  borrow  from  time  to  time  the  mask  of  tbe  dem- 
agogue in  order  the  better  to  reach  its  ends,  as  in  philosophy 
it  is  by  scepticism  that  it  undertakes  to  restore  tbeocraey.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  he  who  combated  any  exclusive  principle  is 
science  was  bound  to  reject  also  any  exclusive  principle  m  the 
state,  and  to  defend  representative  govemmenL" 

The  Government  was  not  tardy  in  honoring  his  pohlic 
services  as  a  professor  and  his  contributions  to  the  phil- 
osophical literature  of  the  country.  He  was  induced  by  the 
ministry  of  which  his  friend  Guisot  was  the  head  to  take 
a  part  in  national  administration.  He  oessed  to  lecture,  bul 
retained  the  title  of  professor  of  philosophy.  He  becams 
a  member  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  and  coun- 
seller  of  state,  and  in  1832  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Franoe. 
Finally,  he  accepted  the  poeition  of  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  1840  under  Thiers.  He  was  besides  director 
of  the  Normal  School  and  virtual  head  of  the  univeraity, 
and  from  1840  a  member  of  the  Institute  (Academv  of 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences).  His  character  ana  his 
official  position  at  this  period  gave  him  great  power  in  the 
university  and  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  during  the  seventeen  and  a  half  yean 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Cousin  mainly  moulded 
the  philosophical  and  even  the  literary  tendencies  of  the 
cultivated  class  in  Franoe. 

But  the  most  important  work  he  accom-  delation  to 
plished  during  this  period  was  doubtless  the  prima^ 
organization  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ediwatton 
country.  It*  was  to  the  efforts  of  Cousin  that  "  *^'"**- 
France  owed  her  advanc^  in  primary  education,  from 
1830  to  1848.  Prussia  and  Saxony  had  set  the  national 
example,  and  France  was  sniided  into  it  by  Cousin.  For- 
getful, as  has  been  well  said,  of  **  national  calamity  and  of 
personal  wrong,"  he  looked  to  Prussia  as  afibrdtng  the  best 
example  of  an  organised  system  of  D«l<onal  educau'on ;  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  "\o  carry  back  xtw  >2ducation  of 
Prussia  into  France  afforded  a  nobler  (if  a  bloodless)  tri- 
umph than  the  trophies  of  Austerlita  and  Jena."  In  the 
summer  of  1831,  commissioned  by  the  Government,  he 
proceeded  to  Germanpr,  visiting  Frankfort  and  Saxony, 
and  spending  some  time  in  Berlin.  The  result  wss  a 
series  of  reports  to  the  minister,  afierwards  published  as 
Rajypori  sur  rEtai  de  CItutructwn  PiMiqtte  daau  qv/dqne 
pay8  de  CAUemaane  el  partietdih-emerU  en  iVucss.  (Com- 
paro  also  De  CInetrueUon  PuJblique  en  Holiande,  1837.) 
His  views  were  readily  accepted  on  his  return  to  Fnmca 
and  soon  afterwards  through  his  influence  there  was  passed 
the  law  of  primary  instruction.  (See  his  Erpoei  dea  Mctifa 
ei  Prqjet  de  Lot  eur  PInatrueUon  iVunatre,  priaeiUit  d  /a 
OMmbre  dee  Dhmiis,  Skmee  du  2  Janvier,  1833.) 

In  the  words  of  a  reviewer  at  the  time  (ftfta&sr^ 
Reviewy  July,  1833),  these  documents  "mark  an  epoch  is 
the  progress  of  national  education,  and  are^directJy  c«* 
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dnciTe  to  regults  important  not  only  to  France  but  to 
Europe.''  The  Beport  was  translatea  bj  Mrs.  Austin  in 
1884.  The  translation  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  le^isUtures  of  New  Jer- 
Hj  and  Massachusetts  distributed  it  in  the  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  States.  Cousin  remarks  that,  among  all  the 
Hterarj  distinctions  which  he  had  received,  "mne  has 
touched  me  more  than  the  title  of  foreign  member  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Education."  To  the  enliglitened 
Tiews  of  the  ministries  of  Guisot  and  Thiers  under  tlie 
dtiien-kinff,  and  to  the  aseal,  energy,  and  ability  of  Cousin 
in  the  work  of  organization,  France  owes  what  is  best  in 
her  B?Btem  of  primary  education, — a  national  interest  which 
had  Seen  nefflected  under  the  Reyolution,  the  Empire,  and 
the  Bestoration  (see  ExpoUf  p.  17).  In  the  first  two  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  more  was  done  for  the 
education  of  the  people  than  had  been  either  sought  or 
aooompiished  in  all  the  history  of  France.  France  since 
then  ha&  perhaps,  owing  to  political  troubles  and  ecclesi- 
astical oostades,  followed  but  falteringly  in  the  steps  of 
Prussia;  but  some  considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Cousin  in  a  spirit  of  fiiir-seeing 
patriotism.  If,  in  1866,  about  30  per  cent  of  tlie  military 
conscripts  were  unable  to  read,  yet  we  must  put  alongside 
of  this  the  fact  that,  while  in  1824,  the  year  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  X.,  out  of  the  44,000  communes  of  France 
25,000  were  without  schools,  in  that  same  year  of  1866 
there  were  41,000  free  and  public  schools  tor  boys,  and 
14,000  for  girls.  In  connection  with  his  serylces  to  educa- 
tion we  ought  not  to  omit  a  notice  of  his  noble  and  eloquent 
delence  of  uniyersity  studies  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in 
1844,  when  he  stood  manfully  forth  against  the  clerical 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the'leyelling  or  Philistine  party 
on  tiie  other.  His  speeches  on  this  occasion  Were  after- 
wards published  in  a  most  interesting  tractate  entitled 
Di/enee  de  V  UnhersiU  etdela  Phihsophie. 
puinMi  h.  '^^^  period  of  official  life  from  1830  to  1848 
nuKMopa-    ^^  gpgjjjj  jjy  jjjjjj^  ^  ^^j.  ^  philosophical  study 

wiitfnga.  was  concerned,  in  reyising  his  former  lectures 
and  writings,  in  maturing  them  for  publication 
or  re-issue^  and  in  research  into  certain  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  In  1835  appeared  be  la  MUanphynaw 
dtAriMA,  sitm  d'un  Enoi  de  tradueiion  des  deux  premten 
tmst;  in  1836,  0(mn  de  PkUowphie  profeeU  d  lafaadU  dee 
kUm  pendant  PantUe  1818,  and  Ouxragte  inedUs  d^AbSlard, 
This  G>ttrt  de  PhUoeophie  appeared  later  in  1854  as  Du 
Vraif  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien,  From  1825  to  1840  appeared 
Own  de  CHistoire  de  la  Philo$ophU;  in  1839  Manuel  de 
rHieknrt  de  la  PhUosophie  de  Tennemann,  translated  from 
the  German.  In  1840-41  we  haye  Cburs  d^ffistoire  de  la 
FkUimphie  MaraU  au  XVIII*  SMe  (5  yols,).  In  1841 
appeared  his  edition  of  the  (Euvrea  Philowphiquea  de  Maine- 
de-Binm;  in  1842,  Lefone  de  Philoeophie  »ur  Kant,  and  in 
the  same  year  Dee  Peneies  de  Pascal.  The  Nouveavx  Frag- 
rnettte  were  gathered  together  and  republished  in  1847. 
Later,  in  1859,  appeared  Petri  AhoBlardi  Opera. 

During  this  period  also  he  seems  to  haye 
turned  with  fresh  interest  to  those  literary  studies 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  abandoned  for  specu- 
lation under  the  influence  of  Laromiguidre  and  Royer-Col- 
lard.  To  this  renewed  interest  we  owe  his  studies  of  men 
and  women  of  note  in  France  in  the  17th  century.  This 
was  an  epoch  of  the  national  history  whose  spiritualism, 
alike  in  philosophy  and  religion,  had  a  special  attraction 
for  him.  He  turned  to  it  with  increasing  regard  in  his 
latter  years,  as  best  representing  his  own  personal  conyictions 
and  feelings.  As  the  results  of  his  work  in  this  line,  we 
haye,  besides  the  Des  Peneiea  de  Paeealf  1842,  already 
noticed,  Etudes  mr  lee  Femmes  et  la  SociiU  du  XVIP  Si^e, 
1853.  He  has  sketohed  Jacqueline  Pascal,  Madame  de 
Lounieyiile,  Madame  de  Sabl6,  Madame  de  Cheyreuse, 
Madame  de  Hautefort  There  is  as  yet  no  complete  edition 
of  his  numerous  works,  which  is  a  great  desideratum. 

When  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip^  came  to  a  close  through 
the  opposition  of  his  ministry,  with  Guizot  at  its  head,  to 
the  demand  for  electoral  reform  and  through  the  disgrace- 
ful policy  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  Cousin,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  Goyemment  on  these  |)oints,  lent  his  sym- 
pathy to  Cayaignac  and  the  Proyisional  Government.  He 
pnblished  a  pamphlet  entitled  Justice  et  ChariU,  the  pur- 
port of  which  showed  the  moderation  of  his  political  yiews. 
n  was  markedly  anti-socialistic.  But  from  this  period  he 
passed  ai2<iost  entirely  from  public  life,  and  ceased  to  wield 
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the  personal  influence  which  he  had  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.  After  the  coup  dlkiol  of  the  2d  De^mber,  he 
was  oepriyed  of  hb  position  as  j^rmanent  member  of  the 
superior  council  of  public  instruction.  From  Napoleon  and 
the  empire  he  stood  essentially  aloof.  A  decree  of  1852 
placed  him  aloujpr  with  Guisot  and  Villemain  in  the  rank 
of  honorary  profossors.  His  sympathies  were  apparently 
with  the  monarchy,  under  certain  constitutional  safeguards. 
Speaking  in  1853  of  the  political  issues  of  the  spiritual 
pnilosomiy  which  he  had  taught  during  his  lifetime,  he 
says, — "  It  conducts  human  societies  to  the  true  republic, 
that  dream  of  all  generous  souls,  which  in  our  time  can  be 
realized  in  Europe  only  by  constitutional  monarchy."* 

During  the  last  years  oi  his  life,  he  occupied 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  liyed  t^^^ 
yery  simply  and  unostentatiously.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  rooms  was  the  noble  library,  the  cherished 
collection  of  a  lifetime,  which  was  spread  oyer  the  walls  of 
each  apartment  Besides  Latin  ana  Greek  classics,  repre- 
senting the  studies  of  his  youth,  it  was  rich  in  philosophical 
literature,  especially  historical.  The  compartmepts  for 
Italian  and  English  literature  and  philosophy  were  espe- 
cially full  and  interesting;  and  the  whole  was  so  carefully 
and  methodically  arran^  that  its  learned  possessor  could 
quite  readily  lay  his  hand  on  any  yolume  of  his  treasures. 
The  present  writer  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  he  well  recollects  a  forenoon  spent  with  him  in  these 
rooms,  some  twelye  years  ago.  The  kindliness  of  his  man- 
ner, tne  richness  of  his  talk,  his  wonderful  acquaintance 
with  British  literature,  politics,  and  philosophy,  the  mas- 
siye  head  with  hair  slightly  turned  to  grey,  and  the  kind- 
ling dark  brown  eyes,  are  elements  in  the  picture  of  a  yery 
pleasant  memory. 

M.  Cousin  died  at  Cannes  on  the  13th  Jan-  -q^^j^ 
oary,  1867,  in  his  seyenty -fifth  year,  in  the  front 
of  Uie  Sorbonne,  below  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  faculty  of 
letters,  is  a  tablet  recording  an  extract  from  the  will  of 
Victor  Cousin,  in  which  he  appropriately  bequeaths  his 
noble  and  cherished  library  to  the  halls  of  his  professorial 
work  and  triumphs. 

There  are  three  distinctiye  points  in  the  phil- 
osophy  of  M.  Cousin.    These  are  his  method,   ^p|y. 
the  results  of  his  method,  and  the  application  of 
the  metliod  and  its  results^  to  history, — especially  to  the 
history  of  philosophy.    It  is  usual  to  speak  of  his  phil- 
osophy as  eclecticism.    It  is  eclectic  only  in  a  secondary 
ana  subordinate  sense.    All  eclecticism  that  is  not  self-con-  ' 
demned  and  inoperatiye  implies  a  system  of  doctrine  as  its 
basis, — in  fact,  a  criterion  of  truth.    Otherwise,  9&  Cousin 
himself  remarks,  it  is  simply  a  blind  and  useless  syncretism. 
And  Cousin  saw  and  proclaimed  from  an  early  period  in 
his  philosophical  teaching  the  necessity  of  a  system  on 
whicli  to  base  his  eclecticism.    This  is  indeed  advanced  as 
an  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  system,— 
as  a  proof  that  the  facts  of  history  correspond  to  his  anal- 
ysis of  consciousness.    These  three  points — the  method,  the 
results,  and  the  philosophy  of  history — are  with  him  inti- 
mately connectea;  they  are  deyelopments  in  a  natural 
order  of  sequence.    They  become  in  practice  Psychology, 
Ontology,  and  Eclecticism  in  history. 

First,'a8  to  method.  On  no  point  has  Cousin  Method, 
more  strongly  and  frequently  insisted  than  the 
importance  of  tlie  meuiod  which  philosophy  may  adopt 
That  which  he  adopts,  and  the  necessity  of  which  he  so 
strongly  proclaims,  is  the  ordinary  one  of  obseryation, 
analysis,  and  induction.  This  may  seem  commonplace 
enough,  but  it  is  really  not  so ;  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  as  to  the  character  of  a  philosophy  whether  we 
follow  the  reflectiye  analysis  of  experience,  or  a  dednctiye 
method  of  the  construction  of  notions.  The  obseryational 
method  Cousin  regards  as  that  of  the  18th  centurv,— the 
method  which  Descartes  began  and  abandoned,  and  which 
Locke  and  Condillac  applied,  but  applied  imperfectly,  and 
which  Reid  and  Kant  used  with  more  success,  yet  not  com- 
pletely. He  insists  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  philos- 
ophy as  applied  to  consciousness,  in  which  alone  the  facts 
of  experience  appear.  But  tlie  proper  condition  of  the 
application  of  the  method  is  that  it  shall  not  through  preju- 
dice of  system  omit  a  single  fact  of  consciousness,  if  the 
authority  of  consciousness  is  good  in  one  instance,  it  is  good 
in  all.  If  not  to  be  trusted  in  one,  it  is  not  to  be  trnst^  io 
1  2>u  Vrai^  J>u  Beau,  Du  BUn^—Fretace, 
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any.  Pravious  sjstems  have  erred  in  not  present Ing  the  facts 
of  consciousness,  Ve.,  conscioosness  itseli,  in  tiieir  totality. 
The  ohservational  method  applied  to  consciousness  nves 
us  the  science  of  psychology.  This  is  the  basis  and  the 
only  proper  basis  of  ontology  or  metaphysics — the  science 
of  beintf — and  of  the  philowphy  of  history.  To  the  oi>- 
servation  of  consciousness  Cousin  adds  induction  as  the 
complement  of  his  method,  hy  which  he  means  inference 
as  to  reality  neoessitated  by  the  data  of  consciousness,  and 
regulated  by  certain  laws  found  in  consciousness,  viz., 
those  of  the  reason.  By  his  method  of  observation  and 
induotion  as  thus  explained,  his  philosophy  will  be  found 
to  be  marked  off  very  clearly,  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
deductive  construction  of  notions  of  an  absolute  svstem,  as 
represented  either  by  Schelling  or  Hegel,  whicii  Cousin 
regards  as  based  simply  on  hypothesis  and  abstraction, 
illegitimately  obtained;  and  on  the  other,  from  that  of 
Kant,  and  in  a  sense,  of  Hamilton,  both  of  which  in  the 
view  of  Cousin  are  limited  to  psychology,  and  merely  rela- 
tive or  phenomenal  Icnowledge,  and  issue  in  scepticism  so 
far  as  the  great  realities  of  ontology  are  concerned.  What 
Cousin  finds  psychologically  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness, he  finds  also  spontaneously  expressed  in  the  common 
sense  or  universal  experience  of  humanity.  In  fact,  it  is 
with  him  the  function  of  philosophy  to  claasify  and  explain 
nniveraal  convictions  and  beliefs ;  bat  common  sense  is  not 
with  him  phi  losophy,  nor  is  it  the  instrument  of  ph  ilosophy ; 
it  is  simply  the  material  on  which  the  philosophical  method 
works,  ana  in  harmony  with  w'hich  itB  resultB  must  ulti- 
mateiy  be  found. 

Boittltt.  '^^®  tSiree  great  results  of  psjirchological  ob- 

servation are  Sensibility,  Activity  or  Liberty, 
and  Reason* 

These  three  £Eu:t8  are  different  in  character,  but  are  not 
(bund  apart  in  consciousness.  Sensations,  or  the  &cta  of 
the  sensibility,  are  necessary ;  we  dt>  not  impute  them  to 
ourselves.  The  facts  of  reason  are  also  necessary,  and 
reason  is  not  ids  independent  of  tlie  will  than  the  sensi- 
bility. Voluntary  facts  are  alone  marked  in  the  eyes  of 
consciousness  with  the  characters  of  imputability  and 
personality.  The  will  alone  is  tlie  person  or  Me,  The  me 
IS  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  sphere  without  which  con- 
sciousness is  impossible.  We  nod  ourselves  in  a  strange 
world,  between  two  orders  of  phenomena  which  do  not 
belong  to  us,  which  we  apprehend  only  on  the  condition  of 
our  distinguishing  ourselves  from  them.  Furtlier,  we 
apprehend  t)y  means  of  a  light  which  does  not  come  from 
ourselves.  AH  li^^ht  comes  from  the  reason,  and  it  is  the 
reason  which  apprehends  both  itself,  and  the  sensibility 
which  envelops  it  and  the  will  which  it  obliges  but  does 
not  constrain.  Consciousness  then  is  composed  of  these 
three  integrant  and  inseparable  elements.  duX  Reason  is 
the  immediate  ground  of  knowledge,  and  of  consciousness 
itself. 

^^  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  M.  Cousin's 

^JJJl^        doctrine  of  activity  or  freedom,  and  in  his  doc- 
wilL  trine  of  reason,  which  enters  deeply  into  his 

system.  This  is  the  element  of  spontaneity  in 
volition  and  in  reason.  This  is  the  heart  of  what  is  new 
alike  in  his  doctrine  of  knowledge  and  being.  Liberty  or 
freedom  is  a  generic  term  which  means  a  cause  or  being 
endowed  with  self-activitjr.  This  is  to  itself  and  its  own 
development  its  own  ultimate  cause.  Free-will  is  so,  al- 
chough  it  is  preceded  by  deliberation  and  determination, 
%.  €.,  reflection,  for  we  are  always  conscious  that  even  after 
determination  we  are  free  to  will  or  not  to  will.  But  there 
is  a  primary  kind  of  volition,  which  has  not  reflection  for 
its  condition,  which  is  yet  free  and  spontaneous.  We  must 
have  willed  thus  spontaneously  first,  otherwise  we  could 
not  know,  before  our  reflective  volition,  that  we  could  will 
and  act.  Spontaneous  volition  is  free  as  reflective,  but  it 
is  the  primary  act  of  the  two.  This  view  of  liberty  of  will 
is  the  only  one  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  humanity ; 
it  excludes  reflective  volition,  and  explains  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet  and  the  artist  in  the  act  of  creation ;  it  explains 
also  the  ordinary  actions  of  mankind,  which  are  done  as  a 
rule  spontaneously  and  not  after  reflective  deliberation. 

But  it  is  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Reason  that 
imjr*o?°"  ^^^  distinctive  principle  of  the  philosophy  of 
nitiion  Cousin  ili^s.     The  rea^-on  given  to  us  by  pyacho- 

logical  observation,  llie  reason  of  our  conscious- 
rpss,  is  impersonal  in  iis  iiuiure.  Wf  do  not  make  it  j  its 
•Mt:.rsicterii  piedsely  the  opposite  of  in  ividnality ;  it  is 


universal  and  necessary.  The  recognition  of  anireml  maA 
necessary  principles  in  knowledge  is  the  essential  putat» 
pychology ;  it  ought  to  be  pnt  first  and  eraphasiseu  to  the 
last  that  these  exifrt,  and  thjit  they  are  <trhoUy  impenonal 
or  absolnte.  T>»e  number  of  these  principles,  their  eno- 
meration  ami  classification,  is  an  important  point,  bat  it 
is  secondary  to  that  of  the  recognition  of  their  tme  nstnre. 
This  was  the  point  which  Kant  missed  in  his  analysis,  aaA 
this  is  the  fundamental  tinth  which  Cousin  thinks  he  iias 
restored  to  the  integrity  of  philosophy  by  the  method  of 
the  observation  of  consciousness.  And  how  is  this  imper- 
sonality or  absoluteness  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge 
sought  to  be  established  ?  The  answer  is  in  substanoe  that 
Kant  went  wrong  in  putting  necessity  first  as  the  criierioii 
of  those  laws.  This  brought  them  within  the  qpheve  of 
reflection,  and  gave  as  their  guarantee  the  in^poKibility 
of  thinking  them  reversed ;  and  led  to  their  being  n^garded 
as  wholly  relative  to  human  intelligence,  restricted  lo  the 
sphere  of  the  phenomenal,  incapable  of  revealing  to  us 
substantial  reality— necessary,  yet  sabjective.  But  this 
test  of  necessity  is  a  wholly  secondary  one;  these  lasn  srs 
not  thus  guaranteed  to  us ;  they  are  each  and  all  given  to 
us,  given  to  our  conscionsne«s  in  an  «ot  of  spontajieoas 
apperception  6r  apprehension,  Tmnediately,  instantane- 
ously, in  a  sphere  above  the  reflective  conscionuieaB,  ^et 
within  the  rc«ch  of  knowledge.  And ''  all  subjecti  vi^rSnth 
all  reflection  expires  in  the  spontandty  of  apperoeptiaa. 
The  reason  becomes  subjective  toy  relation  to  the  vohiniaiy 
and  free  self ;  but  in  itself  it  is  impersonal ;  it  belongs  not 
to  this  or  to  that  self  in  humanity ;  it  belongs  not  even  to 
humanity.  We  may  say  with  truth  that  nature  sod 
humanity  belong  to  it,  for  without  its  laws  both  woM 
perish." 

But  what  is  the  nnmber  of  those  laws  ?   Kant 
reviewing  the  enterprise  of  Aristotle  in  modem   jj^JSp 
times  has  given  a  complete  list  of  the  laws  of 
thonght,  but  it  is  arbitrary  in  classification,  and  may  be 
legitimately  reduced.     According  to  Cotisiii,  there  aro  but 
two  primary  laws  of  thonght,  that  of  osnsality  and  that  fif 
substance.     From  these  flow  naturally  all  die  others,     in 
the  order  of  nature,  that  of  substasoe'  is  tiie  first  and  caos- 
ality  second.    In  the  order  of  acquisition  of  our  knowledge 
causality  preoedes  substance,  or  rather  both  are  given  « 
in  each  other,  and  are  contemporaneons  in  oonsniousnesa. 

These  principles  of  resson,  canse  and  substance^  fiv«> 
thus  psychologically,  enable  as  to  pass  beyond  the  tinUsof 
the  relative  and  subjective  to  objective  and  ahooliits 
reality^ — enable  us,  in  a  word,  to  pass  from  psychologj-y  or 
the  science  of  knowledge,  to  ontologjr,  er  the  science  of 
being.  These  laws  are  inextricsbly  mixed  in  consdousnes 
with  the  data  of  volition  and  sensation,  with  free  accivi^ 
and  fatal  action  or  impression,  and  they  gaide  us  in  rising 
to  a  personal  being,  a  self  or  free  cause,  and  to  an  fanfier- 
sonal  reality,  a  nut- me — nature,  the  world  of  force — flying 
out  of  us,  and  modifying  us.  As  I  refer  to  myself  the 
act  of  attention  and  volition,  so  I  cannot  but  refer  the  sen- 
sation to  some  cause,  necessarily  other  than  myself,  that 
is,  to  an  external  cause,  whose  existence  is  as  certain  Pk 
me  as  my  own  existence,  since  the  phenomenon  which 
suggests  it  to  me  is  as  certain  as  tlie  plienomenon  which 
had  suggested  my  reality,  and  both  are  given  in  each 
other.  I  thus  reach  an  objective  impersonal  world  of 
forces  which  corresponds  to  the  variety  of  my  sensations. 
The  relation  of  these  forces  or  causes  to  each  other  is  the 
order  of  the  universe. 

But  these  two  forooSi  tiie  me  and  the  not^me, 
are  reciprocally  limitative.  As  reason  his  ap-  JtteS^b- 
prehended  these  two  simultaneous  phenomena,  nlttteL 
attention  and  sensation,  and  led  as  immediately 
to  conceive  the  two  sorts  of  distinct  causes,  correlative  and 
reciprocally  finite,  to  which  they  are  lelated,  so,  from  the 
notion  of  this  limitation,  we  find  H  impossible  under  the 
same  guide  not  to  conceive  a  supreme  cause,  absolute  and 
infinite,  itself  the  first  and  last  cause  of  alL  This  is  rela- 
tively to  self  and  not-self  what  these  are  to  their  pro|ier 
effects.  This  cause  is  self-snflicient,  and  is  sufficient  for  the 
reason.  This  is  God ;  he  must  be  conceived  under  the  DOiioa 
of  cause,  related  to  humanity  and  the  world.  He  it  abso- 
lute substance  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  ahsolute  cause,  and  his 
essence  lies  precisely  in  his  creative  power.  He  thos  creates^ 
and  he  creates  necessarily. 

This  theodicy  of  Cousm  laid  him  open  obviooslv  enou^ 
to  the  charge  of  pantheism.    Ti|is  h^^si^iana  Ui  r- 
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met  Biaj  be  aumoMd  up  as  iblbws.    PaatlieMza 
IJl^   M  properW  the  deification,  of  tbe  law  of  plie- 

nofloeiuK  ^  tmiveise  God..  But  I  distinguish 
thttire  finile  cmims  self  and  not-self  fieom  each  other  and 
from  the  iofimite  eauae.  Thegr  are  not  mere  modifications 
ef  thw  cause  or  pffoperties^  as.  vith  Spinosa, — ^they  are  free 
ftwees  hAviqg  Iheir  power  or  spring  of  nstion  in  theBiseUes, 
aad  this  le  SBflkuent  for-  our  idea  of  independent  ftaite 
realkjr.  I  hold  thia»  and  I  hold  the  relation  of  these  as 
eSacts  t9  Iho  one  supreme  cause.  The  God  I  plead  for  is 
nskher  the  devty  of  JPantheism,  nor  tlie  absolute  unity  of 
the  E)leaiie%  a  mIb^  divocced  from  all  poesibiUt^  of  cresr 
tioa  or  pluialitj^  a  mere  metMphysical  aJastraction.  Tlie 
deity  I  maintaia  is  creative,  and  neeeesari  ly  creative*  The 
deitj  of  Spinoia  and  the  Elealics  is  a  mere  substanee^  not 
a  cause  in  any  aense.  As  to  the  necessity  under  which 
Deitv  eziMs  at  acting  or  creating,  this  is  the  highest  form 
of  liberty,  it  is  the  freedom  of  spontaneity,  activity  with- 
ad  deUbflffatioa.  Hie  actioA  is  not  the  result  of  a  straggle 
kiween  paaaiQii  and  virtue.  He  is  (ree  in  an  unlimited 
maonei,  the  purest  spontaneity  in  man  is  but  the  shadow 
ef  the  freedoai  of  God«  He  acts  freely  but  not  arbitrarily, 
ami  with  the  consciousneaa  of  being  able  to  choose  the 
oKMsiie  part  He  cannot  deliberate  or  will  as  we  do. 
His  spontaneous  action  excludes  at  once  the  efforta  and 
tbe  miseries  of  will  and  the  mechanical  operation  of  ne- 
cesrity. 

The  elements  found  in  oonscionsneaa  are  aJso 
pUM?  ^  ^  ^<^^*^  ^  ^^®  history  of  hnmanity  and  in 
mkj,  the  history  of  philosophy.    In  external  nature 

there  are  expansion  and  contraction  which  oor- 
CM^nd  to  spontaneitv  and  reflection.  External  nature 
again  in  contrast  with  humanity  expresses,  spontaneity ; 
humanity  expreRses  reflection.  In  human  history  the  East 
represents  the  spontaneous  stage ;  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
world  represent  stages  of  refl«etlon. 

This  was  afterwards  modified,  expanded^  and  more  fully 
ezpvesed  by  saying  that  komaniiy  in  its  nniversal  devel- 
opment has  three  principal  momenis.  First,,  in  the  spon- 
taneous stage,  where  reflection  is  not  yet  developed,,  ana  art 
II  inperfecty  humanity  bos  thought  only  of  the  immensity 
anrand  iL  It  is.  preoccupied  by  the  inbnite^  Secondly,  in 
the  reflective  stage,  ininid  has  becqme  an  oljeet  to  itself. 
It  thua  haows  itself  explicitly  or  r^ectively.  Its  own  iii»- 
dividuslity  is  now  the  only  or  at  lesst  the  supreme  thing. 
This  is  the  moment  of  the  finite.  Thirdly,  there  ccmies 
an  epoch,  in  which  the  self  or  me  is  subncdinated^  Mind 
nislnes  anotlier  power  in  the  universe.  The  finite,  and  the 
infinite  beoome  twa  real  correlatives  in  the  relation  of  cause 
mad  product.  This  is  the  third  and  highest  sta^  of  devel- 
epmoity  the  relation  of  the  fiaats  and  Uie  iimniie.  As 
poilosophy  is  but  the.  highest  expression  of  humanity, 
these  three  moments  will  be  represented  in  its  history. 
The  East  typifies  the  infinite,  Gxeece  the  finite  or  reflective 
CDoch,  the  modem  era  the  stage  of  relation  or  correlation 
of  infinite  and  finite.  In  theology,  the  dominant  philo- 
sophical idea  of  each  of  these  epochs  residta  in  pantheism, 
polytheism^  theism.  In  politics  we  have  in  correspond- 
«Dee  also  with  the  idea,  monarchy,  democracy,,  constitu- 


SAtetu  Eclecticism  thus  means  the  application,  of  the 

^^1^  psychological  method  to  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. Confronting  tlie  various  systems  co-or- 
dinated as  sensualism,  idealism,  scepticism,  mysticism^  with 
the  lacts  of  consciousness,  the  result  was  readb^  "that 
each  system  expresses  aju  order  of  phenomena  and  ideas> 
which  IS  in  truth  very  real,  but  nHiich  v^  not  alone  in  con- 
sciousness, and  which,  at  the  same  time  holds  an  almost 
exclusive  place  in  the  system ;  whence  it  follows  that  each 
system  is  not  false  hut  incomplete,  and  that  in  reuniting 
all  incomplete  qrstema,  we  should  have  a  complete  philosr 
ophy,  adeouata  to  the  totality  of  Gonsciousness.''  rhUos- 
cphy,  as  tnns  j^erfocted,,  would  not  be  a  mere  aggr^ation 
«  qrstema,  as  is  ignorantly  supposed,  but  an  integration 
of  the  truth  kk  each  system  after  the  false  or  incomplete  is 
discarded. 

Such  is  the  system  in  oudine.  The  historical 
to  K^*^?*  position  of  the  system  lies  in  its  relations  to 
MMmag  ^<uat  Schellingp,  and  Hegel.  Cousin  was  op- 
MidU^lJ.  posed  to  Kant  in  asserting  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned in  the  form  of  infinite  or  absolute  cause 
wu  but  a  mere  unrealizable  tentative  or  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  mind,  something  different  from  a  mere  negation,  yet 


not  eqidvakni  to  a  poeitive  thon^.  IWith  Cousin  ihe  aj»* 
solute  as  the  ground  oC  being  is  gpaaped  pesitively  by  the 
intelligence,  and  it  renders  all  etee  ioteUlgible;.  Hk  is  not  aa 
with  iaai  a  cevtain  hypetheiiical  or  r^^ative  need. 

With  Schilling  agaiei  Gouain  a^raes  in.  regarding  this 
supreme  around  e£  aU.  as  posiitiTely  a^^prehended,  and  as  a 
source  of  deveionment,  hot  be  utterly  repudiates  Scheiliiiff's 
SMslhod  The  iniellecatual  intuitiQit  eitlier  foils  under  the 
eye  of  eenseieiisness,  or  it  dees  not.  If  not,  how  do  you 
know  it  aud  its  object  which  are  identical  ?  If  it  do«i)  it 
comes  witliin  the  sphere  oC  psyehology  ;  and  tlie  objections 
to  it  as  t^ua  a  relative,  made  by  ScSeUin^  himself,  are  to 
be  dealt  with.  Sdiellijag's  intelleetaal  intuuhioa  is  the  mere 
negation  of  knowledge. 

Again,  the  pure  being  of  Hegel  is  &  mere  ahatnactioB,— 
an  hypothesis  illegitimi^y  assumed^ which  he  has  nowhere 
sought  to  vindieatew  The'  very  point  to  be  estaJsMshed  ie 
the  poflsibility  of  reacliing  being  per  m  or  pure  being ;  yet 
in  the  HegeloAn  system  this  is  the  very  thing  assumed  as 
a  startijig-poiiit  Besides  this,  of  course,  objections  mi^t 
be  made  to  the  method  of  development,,  as  not  only  siilv 
vertiag  the  principlle  of  contradiction,  but  as  galTanizin}^ 
negation  inUa  a  means  of  advancing  er  developiin|^  tfa  e  whole 
bouy  of  human  knowledge  and  realtty..  Tlte  uatellectuai 
intuition  of  Schelling,  as  above  consciousness^  the  pure 
bein^  ef  Hegel,  as  an  empty  ahstraction,  unvindtcntedv 
illeg^timateliy  aBSUxned^  and  arbitrarily  develioped,  are 
ec^ually  useless  as  bases  of  metaphysics.  Tills  lea.  Cousin, 
still  holding  by  essential  knowledge  of  being,  to  ground  it 
in  an  analysis  of  consciousness, — ^in  psychology. 

The  absolute  or  infinite — the  unconditional  , 

ground  and  source  of  all  reality — i»  yet  appre*  ^^tama' 
headed  by  us  as  an  immediate datiun  or  reaUtv ; 
and  it  is  apprehended  in  consciousness, — uo^r  its  condi- 
tion, that,  to  wit,  of  dastinguisbing  subject  and  objed;. 
knower  and  known.  The  doctrine  of  Cousin  was,  as-  is 
well  known,  criticised  hjr  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  the  Edin- 
bvrgh  Eemaw  of  1829,  ana  it  was  animadverted  upon  about 
the  same  time  by  Sclielling.  The  lattes  Cousin  caiUs  the 
greatest  thinker,  and  the  rarmer  the  greatest  critic,  of  the 
i^e.  Hamilton's  objections  ace  as  follows.  Tbe  eocrel*- 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  mfiaite-aad  finiitedoes  not  neeessariLy 
imply  their  correal  iitj^,  a»  Couun  supi^oses;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, it  is  a  presumption  that  finite  h  simply  positive  and 
infinite  negative  of  the  same,r-tbAt  Che  finUn  and  infinite 
are  simply  contradictory  relatives..  Of  these  *^  the  poutive 
aione  is  real,  the  negative  is  only  an  abstnraetiAn  ofi  the. 
other,,  and  in  the  highest  generality  even  an  abatiactioa  of 
tliought  itself."  A  study  of  the  few  sent«ice8>  under  thia 
head  might  luLve  obviated  the  trifling  criticisoii  of  Hamil« 
ton's  objection  which  lioa  been  set  afloat  reoenil}^,  that  thn 
denial  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ahBohite  or  infinite  implies  & 
fiureffone  knowledge  of  it.  How  can  vou.  deny  the  reality 
of  that  which  you  do  not  know?  The  answ«  to.  this,  i^ 
that  in  the  case  of  contradictory  statements, — A  and  not. 
A,— dbuB  latinr  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  the  former,  and 
posits  nothing ;  and  the  negation  of  a  notion  with  positive 
attributes,  ss  the  finite,  does  not  extend  beyond  abolishing 
tlie  given  attributes  as  an  object  of  thought  Tlie  infinite 
or  non-finite  is  not  necessarily  known,,  ere  the  finite  ia 
negated,  or  in  order  to  negate  it;  all  that  needs  be  knewn 
ia  the  finite  itself;  and  the  contradictory  negation  of  it 
implies  no  positive.  Non-organized  may  or  may^  not  ooc- 
respond  to  a  positive, — ue.,  an  objector  notion  with  qiiaU* 
ties  contradictory  of  the  organized^  bu^the  mere  sublatioa 
of  the  oEflanized  does  not  posit  it,  or  suppose  that  it  ia 
known  beforehand,  or  that  anything  exists  corresponding, 
to  it  ThdB  is  one  among  many  laws  in  the  H^eUan 
dialectic,  and  it  paralyaes  the  wliole  of  tlie  Lio^ie^  Sec- 
ondly, The  conditions  of  intellif^ence,  which  Cousin  allows, 
necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
solute,—they  are  held  to  be  incompatible  with  its  unity. 
Here  Schelling  and  Hamilton  argue  that  Cousin's  absolute 
is  a  mere  relative.  Thirdly  I^  is  objected  that  in  order  to 
deduce  the  conditioned,  Cousin  makes  hb  absolute  a  rdor 
tive ;  for  he  makes  it  an  absolute  cause,  i.  &„  a  cause  exist- 
ins  abeohitely  under  relation.  As  suck  1^  is  necessarily 
mferior  to  the  sum  total  of  its  effects,  and  dependent  for 
reality  on  these— in  a  word,  a  mere  potence  or  beccciing. 
Further,  as  a  theory  of  creation,  it  makes  creation  a  neces- 
sity, and  destroys  the  notion  of  the  divine.  Cousin  made 
no  reply  to  Hamilton's  criticism  beyond  alleging  that 
Hamilton's  doctrine  necessarily  restricted  human  know- 
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ledge  and  oertaintj  to  ps^cbolog^  and  loffie,  and  dentroved 
metaphyBics  hj  introduciDg  nescienoe  and  anoeriainty  into 
its  highest  sphere, — theodicy. 

The  attempt  to  render  the  lawn  of  reason  or 
^ueum  thought  impersonal  by  professing  to  find  them 
philosophy,  in  the  sphere  af  spontaneous  apperception,  and 
haperMn-  above  reflective  necessity,  can  haraly  be  re- 
Jl^^  garded  as  successful.  It  may  be  that  we  first 
of  all  primitivelpr  or  spontaneously  affirm  cause, 
substance,  time,  space,  etc.,  in  this  way.  But  these  are  still 
in  each  instance  given  us  as  realized  in  a  particular  form. 
In  no  single  act  of  affirmation  of  cause  or  substance,  much 
less  in  such  a  primitive  act,  do  we  affirm  the  universality 
of  their  application.  We  might  thus  get  particular  in- 
stances or  cases  of  these  laws,  but  we  could  never  get  the 
laws  themselves  in  their  universality,  far  less  absolute 
impersonality.  And  as  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  mere 
^generalizations  from  experience,  no  amount  of  individual 
instances  of  the  application  of  any  one  of  them  by  us  would 
give  it  a  true  universality.  The  only  sure  test  we  have  of 
their  universality  in  our  experience  is  the  test  of  their 
reflective  necessity.  We  thus  after  all  fall  back  on  reflec- 
tion as  our  ground  for  their  universal  application ;  mere 
spontaneity  of  apprehension  is  futile;  their  universality  is 
grounded  in  their  necessity,  not  their  necessity  in  their 
universality.  How  far  and  in  what  sense  this  ground  of 
necessity  renders  them  personal  are  of  course  questions 
still  be  solved. 

But  if  these  three  correlative  facts  are  immediatelv 
given,  it  seems  to  be  thought  possible  by  Cousin  to  vindi- 
cate them  in  reflective  consciousness.  He  seeks  to  trace 
the  steps  which  the  reason  has  spontaneously  and  con- 
sciously, but  irreflectively,  followed.  And  here  the  question 
arises---Can  we  vindicate  in  a  reflective  or  mediate  process 
this  spontaneous  apprehension  of  reality  ? 

The  self  is  found  to  be  a  cause  or  force,  free  in  its 
action,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  obliged  to  relate  the 
volition  of  consciousness  to  the  self  as  its  cause,  and  its 
ultimate  cause.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  analysis  whether 
the  self  is  immediatelv  observed  as  an  acting  or  originating 
cause,  or  whether  reflection  working  on  the  principle  of 
causalitjT  is  compelled  to  infer  its  existence  and  character. 
If  self  IS  actually  so  ^ven.  we  do  not  need  the  principle 
of  causality  to  infer  it;  if  it  is  not  so  given,  causality 
could  never  give  us  either  the  notion  or  the  fact  of  self  as 
a  cause  or  force,  ftir  less  as  an  ultimate  one.  All  that  it 
could  do  would  be  to  warrant  a  eauae  of  some  sort,  but  not 
this  or  that  reality  as  the  cause.  And  further,  the  princi- 
ple of  causality,  if  fairly  carried  out,  as  universal  and 
necessary,  would  not  allow  us  to  stop  at  personality  or  will 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  its  effect, — volition.  Once  applied 
to  the  facts  at  all,  it  would  drive  us  beyond  the  first  ante- 
cedent or  term  of  antecedents  of  volition  to  a  still  further 
cause  or  ground, — ^in  fact,  land  us  in  an  infinite  regress  of 
causes. 

The  same  criticism  is  even  more  emphatically  applicable 
to  the  influence  of  a  not-self,  or  world  of  forces,  corre- 
sponding to  our  sensations,  and  the  cause  of  them.  Starting 
from  sensation  as  our  basis,  causality  could  never  give  us 
this,  even  though  it  be  allowed  that  sensation  is  impersonal 
to  the  extent  of  being  independent  of  our  volition.  Caus- 
ality might  tell  us  that  a  cause  there  is  of  sensation  some- 
where and  of  some  sort;  but  that  this  cau^e  is  a  force  or 
sum  of  forces,  existing  in  space,  independently  of  us,  and 
corresponding  to  our  sensations,  it  could  never  tell  us,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  such  a  notion  is  not  supposed  to 
exist  in  our  consciousness.  Causality  cannot  add  to  the 
number  of  our  notions, — cannot  add  to  the  number  of 
realities  we  know.  All  i*  can  do  is  to  necessitate  us  to 
think  that  a  cause  there  is  of  a  given  change,  but  what 
that  cause  is  it  cannot  of  itself  inform  us,  or  even  suggest  to 
us,  beyond  implying  that  it  must  be  adequate  to  the  efi*ect. 
Sensation  might  arise,  for  aught  we  know,  so  far  as  caus- 
ality leads  us,  not  from  a  world  of  forces  at  all,  but  from  a 
will  like  our  own,  though  infinitely  more  powerful,  actine 
upon  us,  partly  furthering  and  partly  thwarting  us.  And 
indeed  such  a  supposition  is,  with  the  principle  of  causality 
at  work,  within  tne  limits  of  probabilitv,  as  we  are  already 
supposed  to  know  such  a  reality, — a  will — in  our  own  con- 
sciousness. When  Cousin  thus  set  himself  to  vindicate 
those  points  by  reflection,  he  gave  up  the  obvious 
advantage  of  his  other  position  that  tne  realities  in 
question  are   given  us  in  immediate  and    spontaneous 


apprehension.  The  same  criticism  applies  equaUy  tu  the 
inference  of  an  absolute  cause  from  the  two  limited  fbross 
which  he  names  self  and  not>self.  Immediate  spoDtaneoos 
apperoention  may  seize  this  supreme  realitv ;  but  to  vindi- 
cate it  by  reflection  as  an  inference  on  the  principle  of 
causality  is  impossible.  This  is  a  mere  paralogism ;  we  can 
never  infer  either  absolute  or  inflnite  from  relative  or  finitft. 

The  truth  is  that  M.  Cousin's  doctrine  of  the  spontaneoiis 
apperception  of  impersonal  truth  amounts  to  little  mote 
than  a  presentment  in  philosophical  languun  of  the  ordi- 
nary convictions  and  beliefii  or  mankind.  This  is  import- 
ant as  a  preliminary  stage,  but  philosophy  properly  begins 
when  it  attempts  to  oo-orainate  or  systematise  those  convic- 
tions in  harmony,  to  conciliate  apparent  contradiction  and 
op|X)sition,  as  between  the  correlative  notions  of  flnite  aod 
infinite,  the  apparently  conflicting^  notions  of  penonali^ 
and  infinitude,  self  and  not-self;  in  a  word,  to  reoondls 
the  various  sides  of  consciousness  with  each  other.^  And 
whether  the  laws  of  our  reason  are  the  laws  of  all  intelli- 
gence and  being, — whether  and  how  we  are  to  relate  oar 
fundamental,  intellectual,  and  moral  conceptions  to  what 
is  beyond  our  experience,  or  to  an  infinite  being,— are 
problems  which  Cousin  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  solved. 
These  are  in  truth  the  outstanding  problems  of  modem 
philosophy. 

Cousin's  doctrine  of  spontaneity  in  volition 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  successful  than  '^™"""- 
his  impersonality  of  the  reason  through  spontaneous  apper- 
ception. Sudden,  unpremeditated  volition  may  be  the 
earliest  and  the  most  artistic,  but  it  is  not  the  best  Voli- 
tion is  essentially  a  free  choice  between  alternative  and 
that  is  best  which  is  most  deliberate,  because  it  is  most 
rational.  Aristotle  long  ago  touched  this  point  in  his  dis- 
tinction between  ^ihfatc  and  irpoalpeffiQ,  The  sudden  aod 
unpremeditated  wish  represented  by  the  former  is  wholly 
inferior  in  character  to  the  free  choice  of  the  latter,  guided 
and  illumined  by  intelligence.  In  this  we  can  deliberately 
resolve  upon  what  is  in  our  power;  in  that  we  are  salgeok 
to  the  vain  impulse  of  wishing  the  impossible.  Spon- 
taneity is  pleasing,  sometimes  beautifiil,  but  it  is  not  in  this 
instance  the  highest  quality  of  the  thing  to  beobtained.  Thst 
is  to  be  found  in  a  guiding  and  illumining  reflective  activity. 

Eclecticism  is  not  open  to  the  superficial  ob- 
jection of  proceeding  without  a  system  or  test  in 
determining  the  complete  or  incomplete.  But 
it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  assuming  that  a  particular 
analysis  of  consciousness  has  reached  all  the  possible  ele- 
ments in  humanity  and  in  histoty,  and  all  their  oombina^ 
tions.  It  may  be  asked,  Can  history  have  that  which  is  not 
in  the  individual  consciousness  7  In  a  sense  not ;  bat  oor 
analysis  may  not  five  all  that  is  there,  and  we  ought  not  at 
once  to  impose  that  analysis  or  any  formula  on  history. 
History  is  as  likely  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  first  place  true 
and  original  elements,  and  oombinations  of  elements  in 
man,  as  a  study  of  consciousness.  Besides,  the  tendency 
of  applying  a  formula  of  this  sort  to  histoiy  is  to  aasnine 
that  the  elements  are  developed  in  a  certain  regular  or 
necessary  order,  whereas  this  may  not  at  all  be  tne  case; 
but  we  may  find  at  any  epoch  the  whole  mixed,  either 
crossing  or  co-operative,  as  in  the  oonsdoosness  of  the 
individual  himself.  Further,  the  question  as  to  how  these 
elements  may  possibly  have  grown  up  in  the  genersl  oon- 
sciousness  of  mankind  is  assumed  to  be  non-existent  or 
impossible. 

it  was  the  tendency  of  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  to  oat- 
line  things  and  to  fill  up  the  details  in  an  artistic  and 
imaginative  interest.  This  is  necessarily  the  case,  espe- 
cially in  the  application  to  history  of  all  formulas  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  either  from  an  analysis  of  consdois- 
ness,  or  from  an  abstraction  called  pure  thought  Goosin 
was  observational  and  generalizing  rather  than  analytic 
and  discriminating.  His  search  into  principles  was  not 
profound,  and  his  power  of  rigorous  consecutive  develop- 
ment was  not  remarkable.  These  qualities  are  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  lasting  body  of  philosophic  knowledge 
He  has  left  no  distinctive  principle  of  philosophy  which  is 
likely  to  be  permanent  But  he  has  left  very  mterestiog 
psychological  analyses,  and  several  new.  just,  and  true  ex- 
positions of  philosophical  systems,  especially  that  of  Locke 
and  the  philosophers  of  Scotland.  He  was  at  the  same  tims 
a  man  of  impressive  power,  of  rare  and  wide  culture^  and 
of  lofty  aim, — far  above  priestly  conception  and  Fhilotine 
na[rrowneas.     He  was  fSuniliar  with  the  broad  lines  oC 
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neariy  erer^  Bjstera  of  plultisophy  ancient  and  modern. 
Hip  eclecticiam  was  the  pruof  of  a  reverential  sympathy 
with  the  struggles  of  human  thought  to  attain  to  certainty 
in  the  highest  problems  of  speculation.  It  was  eminently 
a  doctrine  of  comprehension  and  of  toleration.  In  these 
respects  it  formed  a  marked  and  yaluable  contrast  to  the 
arrogance  of  absolutism,  which  really  means  a  supreme 
csoism,  to  the  narrow  dogmutinm  of  sensationalism,  and  to 
the  not  lesfi  narrow  doctrine  of  chiircli  nnthority,  preached 
by  the  theological  scliool  of  his  day.  His  spirit,  while  it 
influenced  the  youth  of  France,  saved  them  from  the  eifects 
of  all  these  lowering  influences.  As  an  earnest  educational 
reformer,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  learning,  who  trode  **  the 
large  and  impartial  ways  of  knowledge,"  iind  who  swayed 
others  to  the  same  paths,  as  a  thinker  influential  alike  in 
the  action  and  the  reaction  to  which  he  led, — in  some  cases 
the  petulant  detraction  which  may  pass  as  a  tribute  to 
power, — Cousin  stands  out  conspicuously  among  the  mem- 
orable Frenchmen  of  the  19th  century. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  modify  the  strengh  of  some  of 
the  following  ezprcHsions,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
they  are  in  the  main  true: — "A  profound  and  original 
thinker,  a  lucid  and  eloc^uent  writer,  a  scholar  equally  at 
home  in  ancient  and  in  modern  learning,  a  philosopher 
saperior  to  all  prejudices  of  age  or  country,  party  or  pro- 
fession, and  whose  lofty  eclecticism,  seeking  truth  under 
every  form  of  opinion,  traces  its  unity  even  tliroueh  the 
most  hostile  systems."  Such  was  the  estimate  of  victor 
Cousin  by  the  acutest  critic  and  most  resolute  opponent  of 
bis  philosophy  in  this  century.*  (j.  v.) 

COUSTOU,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  French 
sculptors.  Nicholas' Coustou  (1658-1733)  was  the  son  of 
a  wood-carver  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  bom.  At  eighteen 
he  removed  to  Paris,  to  study  under  Coysevox,  his  uncle,  who 
presided  over  the  recently-established  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture ;  and  at  tliree-and-twenty  he  gained  the  Col- 
bert prize  which  entitle<l  him  to  four  years  education  at  the 
French  Academy  at  Rome.  He  afterwards  became  rector 
and  chancellor  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  facility;  and  though  he  was 
specially  influenced  by  Michelangelo  and  Algardi,  his  nu- 
merous works  are  among  the  most  typical  specimens  of  his 
age  now  extant  The  most  famous  are  the  Union  of  the 
Seine  and  Mame  and  the  Berger  Chasseur  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  placed  be- 
hind the  choir  altar  of  Kotre  Dame ;  he  also  supplied  a 
large  number  of  statues  to  Versailles  and  Marly. 

His  younger  brother,  Guillaume  Coustou  (1678-1746), 
was  a  sculptor  of  still  greater  merit.  He  also  gained 
the  Colbert  prize;  but  refusing  to  submit  to  the  rules 
of  the  Academy,  he  soon  left  it,  and  for  some  time 
wandered  houseless  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  At 
length  he  was  befriended  by  the  sculptor  Legros,  under 
whom  he  studied  for  some  time.  Betuming  to  Paris,  he 
was  in  1704  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Scnlpture,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  director ;  and, 
like  his  brother,  he  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  His 
finest  works  are  the  famous  group  of  the  Horse  Tamers  in 
the  Champs  Elys^  at  Paris,  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean 
at  Marly,  the  bronze  Rh6ne  which  formed  part  of  the 
statue  of  Louis  XI V.  at  Lyons,  the  facade  of  the  Chftteau 
d'Ean,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  entrance  of  the  H6tel  des 
Invalides.  His  work  is  specially  distinguished  by  its  fire 
and  energy. 

Guillaume  Coustou^  the  younger  (1716-1777),  the  son 
of  Nicholas,  also  studied  at  Rome,  as  winner  of  the  Colbert 
prize.  While  to  a  great  extent  a  copyist  of  his  predeces- 
Boni,  he  was  much  affected  by  the  bad  taste  of  his  time, 
and  produced  little  or  nothing  of  permanent  value. 

CXjUTANCES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
diasement  of  the  department  of  La  Manrhe,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  built  on  a  granite  ridge  which  rines  between 
the  canalized  River  Soulle  and  the  stream  called  the  Bul- 
sard,  16  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  St.  L6  and  7  miles  from  the 
sea.  From  the  hill,  up  the  sides  of  which  the  crooked 
streets  of  the  town  are  built,  a  fine  panorama  of  the  sur- 
roonding  country  is  obtained.  The  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  on  the  height,  with  two  loAy  towers  terminating  in 
spires*  was  inaugurated  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1056, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  erclesiantical  archi- 
tecture in  Normandy.  The  churches  of  8t.  Nicolas  and 
St.  Pierre,  dating  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  are 
1  air  W.  Hamilton,  DUeuiiUmt,  p.  641. 


also  fine.  The  |>alais  de  justice,  lyc^  epinco;tal  pslaos, 
and  halle  aux  grains  are  among  the  chief  bnildinffs.  Some 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  marble  work- 
ing, and  traffic  in  corn,  poultry,  cattle,  and  horses  are  the 
industries  of  the  town.  Contances  is  the  ancient  Roman 
Cosedia  in  the  country  of  the  Unelli.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  3d  century  its  name  was  changed  to  Conntantia. 
Many  traces  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen  in  it» 
environs.  An  aqueduct,  between  the  town  and  a  hill  on- 
the  east,  was  constructed  about  the  middle  of  the  18tb 
century  on  the  site  of  one  which  was  built  by  the  Romans; 
originally  it  had  sixteen  arches,  but  eleven  of  these  are 
now  ruined.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Contances  was  capital 
of  the  vice-county  of  Coutentin,  or  Cotentin,  a  district 
noted  for  its  breed  of  cattle.  It  was  heJd  by  the  English 
from  1417  to  1449.     Population  (1872),  14,567. 

COUTHON,  Georges  (1766-1794),  one  of  the  most 
notorious  actors  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  born  at  Orsay 
(Orcet),  a  village  in  the  district  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,. 
in  1766.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at 
Clermont  in  1786.  At  this  period  he  was  noted  for  hia 
integrity,  gentle-heartedness,  and  charitable  disposition. 
His  health  was  feeble,  and  his  body  was  half  paralyzeii 
from  a  recent  misadventure.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of 
the  provincial  assembly  of  Auvergne.  When  the  Revo- 
lution began  Couthon  avowed  the  most  liberal  sentiment^^ 
but  at  the  same  time  spoke  with  great  moderation.  He 
became  very  popular,  and  was  appointed  chief  magistrate- 
of  Clermont  and  president  of  tne  tribunal  of  the  town. 
With  the  progress  of  events,  however,  his  feelings  rose  to 
a  higher  pitch,  and  his  sympathies  were  with  the  van  of 
the  Revolutionary  armv.  In  1791  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  here  he  soon  took  his  place 
among  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins.  He  advocated 
extreme  measures  against  the  king.  A  visit  to  Flandera 
for  the  sake  of  health  brought  him  into  close  intercourse 
and  sympathy  with  Dnmouriez.  In  September,  1792^ 
Couthon  was  elected  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
and  voted  the  death  of  the  king  without  appeal.  He  soon 
attached  himself  to  Robespierre,  for  whom  at  first  he  felt 
only  aversion,  and  he  was  the  first  to  demand  the  arrest 
of  the  proscribed  Girondins.  In  July,  1793,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  in  the 
following  month  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  of  the  army 
to  conduct  the  siege  of  Lyons.  Impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  made  by  the  besieging  forces,  he  collected  a  body 
of  60,000  men,  and  having  stormed  the  place,  resolved  on 
its  destruction.  He  made  a  beginning  with  a  kind  of 
state  ceremonial.  Carried  on  a  litter,  with  a  silver  ham- 
mer in  his  hand,  he  struck  the  doors  or  walls  of  the 
houses  doomed  to  be  demolished,  and  his  army  of  sateU 
lites  then  executed  his  orders.  The  demolition  was  carried 
on  for  six  months,  and  the  cost  of  it  was  enormous.  Cou- 
thon's  rage,  however,  chiefly  vented  itself  on  the  buildings ; 
the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  work  of  his  suc- 
cessor Collot  d'Herbois.  Couthon  returned  to  Paris,  where 
Robespierre  felt  the  need  of  his  assintance.  He  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  infamous  law  of  the  22d  Prarial^ 
which  shortened  the  proceedings  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  by  depriving  the  accused  of  the  aid  of  counsd 
or  of  witnesses  for  their  defence.  This  was  not  long  before 
the  9th  Thermidor.  Couthon  had  become  one  of  the  Tri- 
umvirate, with  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  and  alarmed  at 
the  opposition  which  was  rising  against  their  power  and 
projects,  declined  to  make  the  visit  which  he  haa  promised 
to  Auvergne.  He  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  with  his 
colleagues,  and  after  being  subjected  to  indescribable  suffer- 
ings and  insults,  was  taken  on  the  same  car  with  his  master 
to  the  scaffold.  There,  amidst  the  exultations  and  execra- 
tions of  the  fierce  crowd,  he  wept  with  terror,  and  died  by 
the  guillotine  (9lli  Thermidor)  July  28,  1794. 

COUTTS,  Thomas,  an  eminent  banker,  head  of  the 
London  house  of  Coutts  A  Co.,  was  born  probably  about 
1731.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Coutts,  who  carried 
on  business  at  Edinburgh  as  a  corn  factor  and  negotiator 
of  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  in  1742  was  elected  lord 
provost  of  the  city.  The  familv  was  originally  of  Mont- 
rose, but  one  of  its  members  had  settled  at  Edinbui^h 
about  or  before  1696.  Soon  after  the  death  of  John  Coutts^ 
the  ex-provost,  the  business  was  divided  into  two  branches^ 
one  carried  on  at  Edinburgh,  the  other  in  London.  The 
London  branch  was  in  the  hands  of  Patrick  and  Thomaa 
Coutts,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  acpa  ofJohn^CQatts. 
Digitized  by  VjOOV  IC 
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From  the  death  of  his  brother  in  ]788,ThoinaiL  as  snmv- 
mg  partner,  became  sole  head  of  the  firm,  and  under  his 
direction  the  banking-house  rose  to  the  highest  distinetioD. 
Hie  ambition  was  to  establish  his  character  as  a  man  of 
basiness  and  to  make  a  fortune,  and  he  lived  to  succeed  in 
this  aim  and  long  to  enjoj  his  reputation  and  wealth.  A 
gentleman  in  manners,  hospitable,  and  beneyolent,  he 
counted  amongst  his  friends  some  of  the  literarr  men  and 
the  best  actors  of  the  day.  Of  the  enormous  wealth  whic^ 
cami  into  bb  hands  he  made  munificent  use.  His  private 
life  was  not  without  its  romantic  elemente.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  in  London  he  married  Elizabeth  Starkey,  a 
young  woman  of  humble  origin,  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  daughter  of  his  brothet  James.  They  lived  happily 
together,  and  had  three  daughters, — Susan,  marriea  in 
1796  to  the  third  earl  of  GruUfoird ;  Frances,  married  in 
iSOO  to  the  first  marquis  of  Bute;  and  Sophia,  niarried  in 
17)8  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Baronet  Mrs.  Coutts  dying 
i«  1815,  her  husband  soon  after  married  the  popular  actress 
Harriet  Mellon,  and  to  her  he  left  the  whole  of  his  im- 
mense fortune.  He  died  in  London  February  24,  1822. 
His  widow  married  in  1827  the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  and 
4lied  ten  years  later,  having  bequeathed  her  property  to 
Angela,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who 
then  assumed  the  additional  name  and  arms  of  Coutts. 
JBhe  was  created  Baroness  Buidett-Omtts  in  1871. ' 

COVENANTEES,  in  Scottish  history,  the  name  applied 
to  a  party,  embracing  the  great  mi^rity  of  the  people,  who 
during  the  17th  century  boimd  themeelves  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  polity  as  the  BoJe 
religion  of  the  country,  to  the  exclusion  o£  Prelacy  and 
Popery.  An  account  of  the  covenanting  cause  as  a  re- 
ligious and  political  movement  belongs  to  the  histovy  cf 
€o[>tland.  Tnere  were  several  success!  ve  Covenants^  similar 
in  spirit  and  expression,  the  most  important  historically 
iteing  the  National  Covenant  oi  1638  and  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  of  1643.  These  were  both  based 
vpon  earlier  documents.  In  1581  the  General  Assembly 
o£  Scotland  adopted  a  eenfessioB  of  faith,  or  national  cov- 
enant, drawn  up  by  John  Craig,  condemfkiBg  Episcopal 
govemmenL  itnoer  the  name  of  hierarchy.  This  covenant 
was  signed  bv  James  L  and  enjoined  on  all  his  subjects.  It 
was  again  subscribed  in  1590  and  15%.  The  subscription 
was  renewed  in  1638,  and  the  suhscribers  en^fa|>ed  by  oath 
to  maintain  religion  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  existed 
in  1580,  and  to  reject  all  innovations  introduced  since  that 
time.  This  oath,  annexed  to  the  confession  of  faith  o£ 
1581  received  the  name  of  the  National  CorenanL  The 
additional  matter  was  prepared  by  Johnston  of  Warriston 
and  Alexander  Henderson,  and  was  intended  to  suit  the 
document  to  the  spedkal  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  was 
adopted  and  sigped  bv  a  large  gathering  in  Ghreylriars^ 
Churchyard,  Edinborgh,  on  the  28th  February,,  and  cofiios 
were  sent  next  dm  throorirout  the  country  for  additional 
signatures.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  estab^ 
lifted  in  the  year  1643)  and  formed  a  bond  betlveen  Sccbt- 
land,  Enghmd,  and  Ireland  fov  the  united  preservation  of 
the  Beforaied  religion  in  the  Church  of  S<x)tland,  the  ref- 
emuUsDn  of  religion  in  England  and  Ireland  '^  according 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  Reformed 
churches,''  and  the  extirpation  of  Popery  and  Prelacy.  It 
was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  many  in  both  natioiui,  ap- 
proved by  the  Parliament  and  Assembly  at  Westminster, 
and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  in  1645^ 
King  Charles  L  disapproved  of  it  when  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Scottish  army  in  1646';  but  in  1650  Charles 
II.  by  a  solemn  oath  declared  his  approbaJtion  both  of  this 
and  of  the  National  Covenant;  and  in  August  the  same 
year  he  made  a  further  declaration  at  Dunfermline  to  the 
•aine  purpose,  which  was  renewed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  165L  In  the  same  year  also  the 
covenant  was  ratified  by  Parliament^  and  subscription  to  it 
xequired  from  every  member,. — it  being  declared  tliat  with- 
out such  subscription  the  constitution  of  the.  Parliament 
was  null  and  void.  It  was  afterwards  renounced  by 
Charles^  and  declared  illegal  by  13  and  14  Car.  IL  c  4 
(1662). 

The  two  Covenants  are  usually  published  along  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  though  they  aro  not  now  in- 
cluded among  the  authoritative  symbols  of  anj  Presbyterian 
ehuroh.  See  MK^rie's  Sketches  of  Scottieh  Church  Hiatory^ 
'Cunningham's  Church  Hittory  of  Scotlandf  Orub's  Eccleetaati- 
^tti  JSiitory  of  Scotlandf  and  Burton's  JBielory  of  Scotland. 


COVENTRY,  an  ancient  citjr  and  municipal  and  puk 
amentary  l>orongh>of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wanridcy 
18  miles  E.S.E.  of  BirmingliaDa.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sherboume  and  the  Bad* 
ford  Brook,  which  unite  within  the  town.  Of  its  ancient 
fortifications  two  gates  and  som<i  portions  of  tlie  wall  are 
still  extant,  and  several  of  the  older  streets  present  a  pic- 
turesque appearance,  from  the  number  ol  nalf-tinibered 
houses  projecting  over  the  footways.  In  the  courM  of  the 
present  century,  and  more  especially  since  1850^  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  various  quarters^  The 
most  remarkable  Ixiildinss  are  the  churches ;  and  of  these 
the  oklest  are  St.  Midiaers,  one  of  the  finest  speeimeos  of 
Perpendicular  architecture  in  England,  with  a  beautlAil 
steeple  rising  to  a  height  of  303  feet ;  Holy  Trinity  Chuieh, 
a  cruciform  structure  in  the  Later  Englirii  style,  with  a 
steeple  at  the  intersection  237  Icet  high ;  and  St  John's, 
or  Bablake  Church,  which  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  cm 
the  ground  plan,  but  cruciform  in  the  clerestory,  with  a 
tower  in  the  centre.  All  three  have  been  restored  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Q.  Gilbert  ScoU.  Christ  Chun^  only 
dates  fjTom  1832,  but  it  is  attached  to  the  ancient  spiii» 
of  the  Grey  Friars'  Church.  Of  secular  edifices  the  noil 
interesting  is  St.  Mary's  Hall,  erected  by  the  luuted  guilda 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  Tlie  priAcinal 
chamber,  situated  above  a  fine  crypt,  is  76  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  34  ieet  high ;  its  roof  is  of  earved  oak,  and  in 
the  north  end  there  is  a  large  window  of  old.  stained  glas^ 

with  a  curious  piece  of  u- 
pestry  beneath  nearlv  as  old 
as  the  building.  In  the 
treasury  is  preserved  a  val- 
uable collection  of  ancient 
muniments.  Among  the 
other  publie  buildings  of 
the  city  may  be  mentioned 
the  new  corporate  offices 
and  police  court,  the  coon- 
I  u^  ty  hall,  the  drapers'  hall, 
\^^  the  hospital,  the  com-ex- 
^  change,  the  market  hall, 
the  self-supporting  dispen- 
sary, the  free  lihraxy,  the 
institute,  the  baths,  the 
theatre^  and  the  bnrracka. 
The  cemetery  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom%  The  educational  institu- 
tions include  a  well-endowed  free  grammar  school,  Ibunded 
in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  held  in  the  disused  church 
of  the  hosui^aJ;  of  St.  Jolm,,  a  school  of  art,  seven  endewed 
charity  schools,  and  &  county  reformatory  for  girls  ;  and 
among  the  charitable  foundations,  which  are  numerous  and 
valuable.  Bond's  hospital  for  old  men  and  Ford's  hospital 
fur  old  women  are  remarkable  aa  fine  specimens  of  ancient 
timber  work.  Coventry  was  early  celebrated  for  its  man- 
uiaeturesy  and  had  numerous  p^uilda  or  trading  oompaaiek 
It  was  noted  for  its  woollens  m  the  15th  centurv,  aiid  sub- 
sequentty  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  its  dyeing  that 
the  expression  ''as  true  as  Coventry  blue"  became  prch 
verbial.  The  weaving  of  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons,  cto, 
succeeded;  but  these  branches  ol  industry  no  longer  exisL 
At  present  the  staple  trades  aj*e  ribbon  and  trimming  weav- 
ing, elastic  web  manufacturing^  dyeing,  and  watchmaking; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  weaving  of  woollena,,  carpetSi 
and  carriage-lacfi,  the  spinning  of  cotton,  the  mannfactsre 
of  sewing  machines  and  bicydbes,  art  metal-work,  and  iron- 
founding.  The  fairs  are  numerous  and  well  attended.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  Pariiament  In  1871  the 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  was  37,670  (17,750 
males,  and  19,920  females),  and  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,'  which  comprises  an  area  of  6448  acres,  41,348. 

Coventry  derives  its  name  (Conventre^  or  convent  town), 
from  a  Benedictine  priory,  founded  m  1043  by  Earl 
Leofric  and  his  wife  Lady  Godiva,  who  were  afterwards 
buried  within  the  priory  church.  According  to  a  well- 
known  popular  tradition,  exquisitely  related  in  Tennv^ 
son's  poem,  the  inhabitants  were  freed  from  the  earfs 
excessive  taxation  by  the  romantic  devotion  of  the  lady, 
who  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  city  "  clothed  on  with 
chastity,"  and  thus  compelled  her  husband  to  keep  his 
oatli.  A  procession,  instituted  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
in  commemorative  imitation  'of  the  event,  continued  for 
many  years  to  be  annually  celebiAtcd ;  and^^^^gy  called 


Arms  of  Coventry. 


1  In  1881  she  married  W.  L.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  who  took  her  name.— Am.  Bdw^  '^V 
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feepiof  Tom  it  itHI  pointed  oot  projecting  from  an  upper 
wiBOOw  at  the  ooroer  of  Smkhford  street,  popularly  re- 
puted to  represent  an  inqnUddve  tailor,  who  was  stmck 
bliad  for  having  peered  at  the  lady  as  she  passed,  wliile 
•▼ery  other  ere  wss  averted  in  thaairfut  reverenoe.  Gar- 
mdi'te,  Franoscan,  and  Caitlnisian  monasteries  were  earij 
established  in  the  city,  which  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a 
high  poeitioa  in  the  country.  GodPord  Green,  ontside  its 
eutem  wall,  was  chosen  in  1897  for  that  great  warer 
of  hotle  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfi:>ik, 
which  was  interrai>ted  by  Bidiard  II.,  and  formed  such  an 
important  episode  in  the  tragic  history  of  the  time.  Dur- 
ing the  Warn  of  the  Roses  the  citizens  adhered  to  the  Lan- 
castrtan  party,  and  were  consequently  rewarded  by  Henry 
VL,  wiiose  cnartery  constituting  the  city  and  certain  adja- 
cent Tillages  a  separate  county,  continued  in  force  till  1842. 
In  the  course  of  me  16th  oentury  several  Parliaments  were 
held  in  the  town;  and  in  1569  it  afforded  for  a  short 
tine  a  prison-house  to  Mary,  Qaeen  of  Soots.  Daring 
the  troDoles  of  the  oommonwealth  the  citiaens  esponsed 
the  cause  of  tike  Parliament;  and  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  their  fortifications  were  dismantled  an  a  penalty 
for  their  disloyalty.  To  the  student  of  Englirii  literature 
Coventry  has  a  special  interest  on  account  of  its  mystery- 
plays,  full  details  in  regard  to  which  will  be  found  in 
Thomas  Sharp's  DuMrfofum,  1825.  Various  explanations 
of  the  popular  phrase  **  to  send  to  Coventry  "  have  been 
flVggested, — none  of  them  particularly  sati'sfaetorv.  See 
Beader's  HiOmy  of  Cbvea^^,  J810 ;  B.  Poole's  Hikory  e/ 
Chtentfry,  1869 ;  and  Sharp's  AntiqwiUea  of  OnaUryf  ed.  by 
Fretton,  1871. 

COVERDALE,  Miles  (1488-1569),  the  celebrated 
tmnslator  of  the  first  complete  English  fiible,  was  bom 
•a  Yorkshire  in  1488.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  in 
the  boQse  of  the  Augostine  frian,  and.  after  having  been 
adnuitod  into  that  order,  was  ordained  priest  at  Norwich 
in  1514b  On  the  promulgation  of  the  Befonned  opinions 
at  Cambridge,  Coverdale  was  amongst  the  first  to  aoandon 
his  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Borne;  and  probably  find- 
ing it  unsafe  to  remain  in  £iM;land,  he  went  abroad,  and 
aooording  (o  Foze  assisted  Tyndale  in  translating  the  Bible. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  reason  to  doubt  Pose's 
statement,  which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  corroborative 
evidence.  Coverdale  remained  in  total  obscurity  until  1535, 
when  he  published  his  own  tinaslation,  with  a  dedication 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  now  come  to  an  irreparable 
breach  with  the  Pope.  This  was  the  earliest  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English  language,  and  the  Pi^alme 
in  it  are  those  which  are  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Although  it  is  not  an  immediate  version  of  the 
orinnal  (the  title  bearing  that  it  is  ''truly  translated  out 
of  Douche  and  Latyn  "),  it  has  many  merits.  Much  of  the 
xhy  thmical  flow  and  finely-balanced  cadenoe  of  the  author- 
imed  version  may  be  traced  back  to  Coverdale.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  king,  Coverdale  went  to  Paris  in  1538  to 
eopointend  the  publication  of  a  new  edition ;  but  a  decree 
of  the  Inquisition  broke  up  the  printing-establishment,  and 
Goosigned  the  sheets  alreadv  finished  to  the  flames.  A 
few  copies,  however,  having  been  sold  as  waste-papef,  were 
preserved;  and  these,  with  the  presses  which  were  trans- 
ported to  England,  were  used  in  printing  OraTunei^s  or  the 
OretU  Bible,  under  tUe  superintendence  of  Coverdale,  whicli 
was  published  in  1539.  After  1540  Covenlale  seems  to 
have  again  resided  fur  some  time  abroad.  He  returned  to 
England  after  the  death  of  Henry  (1547),  and  was  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  queen  dowager,  Catherine  Parr. 
In  1551  Coverdale  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Exeter; 
and  in  consideration  of  his  poverty  the  customary  payment 
of  first-fruits  was  remitted  to  him.  On  tlie  accession  of 
Mary  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  released  only  on 
cx>naition  of  leaving  his  native  country.  He  receiveu  the 
^ace  of  exile  instead  of  execution  through  the  urgent 
intercession  of  tlie  king  of  Denmark,  whose  chaplain  Mac 
Alpine  wss  his  brother-in-law.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
latter,  he  repaired  for  a  time  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  but 
afterwards  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  associated  with 
other  English  exiles  in  executing  the  Geneva  translation. 
On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  he  was 
not  reinstateil  in  his  bishopric ;  and  in  1563  he  declined 
the  see  of  Llandafi*.  He  held  for  some  time  the  rectory  of 
8t.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  but  resigned  it  in  1566.  The 
xest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  translating  from  the  works  of 
the  Continental  Beformess,  and  in  the  publication  of  tracts 


for  the  spresd  of  the  Reformadon.  The  date  of  Cover- 
dale's  death  is  ancertain,  but  he  was  boried  in  the  chanoel 
of  the  ohnrdi  of  St.  Bartholomew,  February  19,  1669. 
The  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Coverdale'a 
Bible  was  held,  October  4, 1885,  when  a  medal  waa  struck 
to  commemonte  the  occasion.  Coveardale's  remains  now 
lie  in  the  diurch  of  St  Magnus,  to  which  they  were  re> 
moved  when  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  was  taken  down 
in  1840. 

S«e  Writinga  and  TranthUiont  of  CoverdaU,  editsd  for  the 
Parker  Sooiety  by  Pearson  (1844),*  Btmaimt  •/  Omrm-dahf 
edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  Pearaoa  (1S46).  The  latter 
inelndes  a  biographieal  notioe.  See  also  Weetoott's  (?cn<ra{ 
View  Iff  4h9  B4«iofy  of  the  Bngliak  Bihtt  (ISOd^aad  Eadie's 
The  Englieh  BibU  (1876). 

COVILHA,  a  town  of  Portosal,  in  the  nrovtnoe  of 
Beirabaixa,  on  the  south-eastern  dope  of  tiie  highest  part 
of  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  where  it  descends  to  the  apper 
valley  of  the  River  Zeeere,  dO  miles  north  of  OssteUiK 
Bcanoo,  to  which  district  it  belongs.  The  town,  which  ia 
perched  on  the  declivity  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatres 
nas  been  connared  to  a  collection  of  swallows'  nests,  aaa 
is  2180  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  several  churches  and 
convents.  Popnlation  (1864),  9022.  The  people  are 
chiefly  emfdoyed  in  the  manufacture  of  tbe  brown  cloth 
called  sanijpoea.  which  is  worn  thronghont  Portugal.  At 
the  villace  of  Unhacfr<la-Serra,  five  miles  W.  8.  W.,  there 
are  noted  snlphurons  baths. 

COVINGTON,  a  dtv  of  the  United  States,  in  Kenton 
County,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  at  its  conflnence  with  the 
Licking,  and  directly  opposite  (jindnnati  (see  plan,  n.  684 
of  vol.  v.).  Its  principal  buildixtts  are  the  city  hall,  the 
United  States  court  house,  the  high  school,  the  Oddfellows' 
haUL  the  hospital  of  St.  Elisabeth,  the  Benedictine  priorv 
of  St.  Jceeoh's,  and  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  St.  Wal* 
boiga;  and  its  industrial  establishments  comprise  ntimer- 
ons  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  and  several  iron-milla^ 
distilleries,  glass-wox^u,  silk  tactoneSf  etc  Covington,  as 
well  as  the  contigaous  town  of  Newport,  is  practuall^  a 
anbnrb  of  Cindnnati,  with  which  they  have  commnnica- 
tion  by  a  bridge  and  steam  ferries.  Since  1871  it  has  been, 
supplied  with  water  by  water  works  on  the  Holly  system. 
Covington  was  Ibanded  in  1812,  and  received  incorporation 
as  a  citv  in  1834.  In  1840  its  population  was  2026 ;  in 
1860,  16,471 ;  and  in  1870,  24,505.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  Boman  Catholics.  There  is 
a  Grerman  orphan  asylum  about  4  miles  from  the  <city 
under  Oitholic  management. 

COWELL,  Dr.  John  (1554-1611),  jurist,  was  bom  at 
Emsborough,  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  King's- 
College,  Cambridge,  and  ultimately  became  professor  of 
civil  law  in  that  university,  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall. 
In  1607  he  compiled  a  law  dictionary,  in  which  he  exalted 
the  king's  prerogative  so  mudi  that  he  was  proeecuied 
befwe  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and 
saved  from  imprisonment  only  by  the  interposition  of 
James  I.  Cowell  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  JnstUtUioiut 
Juris  Anglicani. 

COWES,  West  and  East,  two  towns  of  England, 
in  tbe  county  of  Hants,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Medina, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  directly  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  Southampton  Water.  The  port  between 
them  is  the  chief  one  of  the  island,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  Yacht  S(}uadron  ^founded  in  1815); 
it  is  in  constant  stenm  communication  with  Byde,  and  with 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  each  eleven  miles  distant. 
A  steam  ferry  across  the  Medina,  here  600  yards  broad, 
unites  the  towns.  Behind  the  harbor  the  houses  rise 
picturesquely  on  gentle  wooded  slopes,  and  numerous  villas 
adorn  the  viciniiy.  The  towns  owe  their  origin  to  two 
forts  or  castles,  built  on  eacli  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Medina  by  Henry  VI 11.  in  1540,  for  the  defence  of  the^ 
coast ;  the  eastern  one  has  disappeared,  but  the  west  castJe 
still  stands  and  is  used  as  the  club-house  of  the  Yacht 
Squadron.  The  marine  parade  of  West  Cowes,  and  the 
public  promenade  called  the  Green,  are  close  to  the  csstle. 
Within  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow;  there  are  no 
buildings  of  ardiitectural  pretensions;  and  the  place  is 
quiet  excepting  in  the  vachting  and  bathing  season  from 
May  to  November.  The  resident  population  is  diiefly 
employed  in  the  ship-building  yards,  where  yachts  of  the 
finest  models  and  smaller  naval  vessels  are  built,  and  in 
ship  provisioning.  West  Cowes  is  in  rallwa 
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tion  with  Newport  and  Ryde.  Popalfttion  (1871)»  5730. 
On  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  Medina  a  broad  carriage  waj 
leads  to  East  Cowes  Castle,  a  handsome  edifice  built  by 
Nash,  the  favorite  architect  of  George  IV.,  in  1798,  and 
immediately  beyond  it  are  the  grounds  surrounding  Os- 
borne House,  the  residence  of  the  qiieen,  completed  in  1845. 
Norris  Castle,  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  shores  of  the 
Solent  built  in  1799^  and  Whippingham  Church  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Medina,  are  other  buildings  of  interest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  East  Cowes,  the  population  of 
which  in  1871  was  2058. 

COWLEY,  Abraham  (161&-1667),  the  most  popular 
English  poet  during  the  lifetime  of  Milton,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  London  late  in  1618.  His  father,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
who  died  shortly  before  his  birth,  is  belieyed  to  have  been 
a  groeer.  His  mother  was  wholly  given  to  works  of  devo- 
tion, but  it  happened  that  there  lay  in  her  parlor  a  cop^  of 
The  Faery  Queen,  This  beoune  the  favorite  reading  of  her 
son,  and  he  had  twice  devoured  it  all  before  he  was  sent  to 
school.  As  early  as  1628,  that  is,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  com- 
posed his  TragieaU  Hiatorv  of  Piramue  and  Thiabe,  an  epical 
romance  written  in  a  six-line  stanza  of  his  own  invention. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  is  the  most  aston- 
ishing feat  of  imaginative  precocity  on  record  ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  great  faults  of  immaturity,  and  by  constructive  merits 
of  a  very  high  order.  Two  years  later  the  child  wrote 
another  and  still  more  ambitious  poem,  Oonetanlia  and  Phir 
letUBj  being  sent  about  the  same  time  to  Westminster  School. 
Here  he  displayed  the  most  extraordinary  mental  pre- 
cocity and  verBatility,  and  wrote  in  his  thirteenth  year  yet 
another  poem,  the  Jalegy  on  the  Death  of  Dudley,  Lord  CaH- 
ton.  These  three  poems  of  considerable  size,  and  some 
smaller  ones,  were  collected  in  1633,  and  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  Poetical  BloseomM,  dedicated  to  the  head- 
master of  the  school,  and  prefaced  by  many  laudatory  yerses 
by  schoolfellows.  The  author  at  once  liecame  famous,  al- 
though he  had  not,  even  yet,  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 
His  next  composition  was  a  pastoral  comedy,  entitled  Zone's 
Riddle^  a  marvellous  production  for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  airy, 
correct,  and  harmonious  in  language,  and  rapid  in  move- 
ment The  style  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  of 
Bandolph,  whose  earliest  works,  however,  were  at  that  time 
only  just  printed.  In  1636  Cowley  was  elected  into  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  betook  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  study  of  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  ripe  scholar.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  composed  his  scriptural  epic  on  the  history  of 
King  David,  one  book  of  which  still  exists  in  the  Latin 
original,  tlie  rest  being  superseded  in  favor  of  an  Englisli 
version  in  four  books,  called  the  Damdeu,  which  he  pub- 
lished a  long  time  after.  This  his  most  grave  and  import- 
ant work  is  remarkable  as  having  suggested  to  Milton 
several  points  which  he  afterwards  made  use  of.  This  epic, 
written  in  a  very  dreary  and  turgid  manner,  but  in  good 
rhymed  heroic  verse,  deals  with  the  adventures  of  King 
David  from  his  boyhood  to  the  smiting  of  Amaiek  by  Saul, 
where  it  abruptly  closes.  In  1638  LovSa  Kiddie  and  a  Latin 
comedy,  the  Navfrcigium  Jocuiare,  were  printed,  and  in  1641 
the  passage  of  Jrrince  Charles  through  Cambridge  gave 
occasion  to  the  production  of  another  dramatic  work,  The 
Ouardian,  which  was  acted  before  tlie  royal  visitor  with 
much  success.  During  the  civil  war  this  play  was  privately 
{performed  at  Dublin,  but  it  was  not  printed  till  1650.  It 
IS  bright  and  amusing,  in  the  style  common  to  the  "sons" 
of  Ben  Jonson,  the  university  wits  who  wrote  more  for  the 
closet  than  the  public  stage.  The  learned  quiet  of  the  young 
poet's  life  was  broken  up  by  the  civil  war;  he  warmly 
espoused  the  royalist  side.  Cambridge  became  in  1643  too 
hot  to  hold  him,  and  he  made  his  way  to  Oxford,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  was  tossed, 
in  the  tumult  of  afiairs,  into  the  personal  confidence  of  the 
roval  family  itself.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  he 
followed  the  queen  to  Paris,  and  the  exile  so  commenced 
lasted  twelve  years.  Thb  period  was  spent  almost  entirely 
in  the  royal  service,  **  bearing  a  share  in  the  distresses  of 
the  royal  family,  or  laboring  in  their  aflairs.  To  this  pur- 
pose he  performed  several  dangerous  journeys  into  Jersey, 
bcotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  or  wherever  else  the  king's 
troubles  required  his  attendance.  But  the  chief  testimony 
of  his  fidelity  was  the  laborious  service  he  underwent  in 
maintaining  the  constant  correspondence  between  the  late 
king  and  the  oueen  his  wife.  In  that  weighty  trust  he 
behaved  himself  with  indefatigable  integrity  and  unsus- 


pected secrecy;  for  he  ciphered  and  dedphered  with  hii 
own  hand  the  greatest  part  of  all  the  letten  that  paoed 
between  their  miyesties,  and  managed  a  vast  intelligenoe  in 
many  other  parts,  which  for  some  years  together  took  op 
all  his  days,  and  two  or  three  nights  every  week."  In  spite 
of  these  labors  he  did  not  refrain  from  literary  industry. 
D  iring  his  exile  he  met  with  the  works  of  Pindar,  and  de- 
termined to  reproduce  their  loft^r  lyric  passion  in  English. 
At  the  same  time  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  a  history 
of  the  civil  war,  which  he  completed  as  far  as  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  but  unfortunately  afterwards  destroyed.  In  1647 
a  collection  of  his  love  verses,  entitled  The  Mittrete,  was 
published,  and  in  the  next  year  a  volume  of  wretdied  satires 
was  brought  out  under  his  name,  with  the  oompositioa  of 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  In  spite  of  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  so  fatal  to  poetic  fame,  nis  reputation  steadily 
increased,  and  when,  on  his  return  to  England  in  1656,  it 
published  a  volume  of  his  collected  poetical  works,  he 
found  himself  without  a  rival  in  public  esteem,  lliii 
volume  included  the  later  works  already  mentioned,  the 
Pindarique  Odes,  and  some  MiseellanieB,  Among  the  latter 
are  to  be  found  Cowley's  most  vital  pieces.  This  section  of 
his  works  opens  with  the  famous  aspiration — 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 
And  make  the  coming  age  my  own? 

It  contains  elegies  on  Wotton,  Vandyck,  Harvey,  snd 
Crashaw,  the  last  two  bein^  among  Cowley's  finest  poem^ 
brilliant,  sonorous,  and  original ;  the  amusing  ballad  of 
The  Chronidef  giving  a  fictitious  catalogue  of  his  suj^iosed 
amours ;  various  gnomic  pieces ;  and  some  charming  parar 
phrases  from  Anacreon.  The  Pindari^  Odee  oontain 
weighty  lines  and  passages,  buried  in  irregular  and  in- 
harmonious masses  of  moral  verbiage  Not  more  than 
one  or  two  are  good  throughout,  but  a  full  posy  of  beauties 
may  easily  be  culled  from  them.  The  long  cadences  of 
the  Alexandrines  with  which  most  of  the  strophes  close^ 
continued  to  echo  in  English  poetry  from  Dryden  down  to 
Gray,  but  the  Odes  themselves,  which  were  found  to  be 
obscure  by  the  poet's  contemporaries,  immediately  fell  into 
disesteem.  The  Mistress  was  the  most  popular  poetic 
reading  of  tlie  age,  and  is  now  the  least  read  of  all  Cowley's 
works.  It  was  the  last  and  most  violent  expression  of  the 
amatory  affectation  of  the  17th  century,  au  affectation 
which  had  been  endurable  in  Donne  and  other  early  writeis 
because  it  had  been  the  vehicle  of  sincere  emotion,  bat  was 
unendurable  in  Cowley  because  in  him  it  represented 
nothing  but  a  perfunctory  exercise,  a  mere  exhioitioo  of 
literary  calisthenics.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  ooM, 
or  at  least  of  a  timid,  disposition ;  in  the  face  of  these 
elaborately  erotic  volumes,  we  are  told  that  to  the  end  of 
his  days  he  never  summoned  up  courage  to  speak  of  love 
to  a  single  woman  in  real  life.  Soon  after  his  return  (o 
England  he  was  seised  in  mistake  for  another  person,  and 
onljT  obtained  his  liberty  on  a  bail  of  £1000.  In  1658  he 
revised  and  altered  his  play  of  The  Guardian,  and  prepared 
it  for  the  press  under  the  titlb  of  The  Cutter  of  Qdeasan 
Street,  but  it  did  not  appear  until  1663.  Late  in  16o6 
Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  Cowley  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  of  affairs  to  escape  to  Pari^,  where  he  remained 
until  the  Restoration  brought  him  back  in  Charles's  train. 
Wearied  with  the  broils  and  fatigues  of  a  political  life, 
Cowley  obtained  permission  to  retire  into  the  country; 
through  his  friend.  Lord  SL  Albans,  he  obtained  a  property 
near  Chertsey,  ana  here,  devoting  nimself  to  the  study  of 
botany,  and  buried  in  his  books,  he  lived  in  comparative 
solitude  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1667,  a  period  otherwise  famous  for  the  publication 
of  JVirodtss  Lost,  On  the  3d  of  August  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  beside  the  ashes  of  Chaucer  and  Speo- 
ser,  where  in  1675  the  duke 'of  Buckingham  erected  s 
monument  to  his  memory.  Throughout  Uieir  parallel 
lives  the  fame  of  Cowley  completely  edipsed  that  of  Milton, 
but  posterity  instantly  and  nnally  reversed  the  judgment 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  poetry  of  Cowley  rapidlv 
fell  into  a  neglect  as  unjust  as  the  earlier  popularity  bsd 
been.  As  a  prose  writer,  especiallpr  as  an  essayist,  he 
holds,  and  will  not  lose,  a  high  position  in  literature ;  as  s 
poet  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can  enjoy  more  than  a 
very  partial  revival.  The  want  of  nature,  the  obvious  snd 
awkward  art,  the  defective  melody  of  his  poems,  destroy 
the  interest  that  their  ingenuity  and  occasional  majee^ 
would  otherwise  excite  He  had  lofty  54ewf  of  the  mission 
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of  ipoft  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  but  hb  chief  claim  to 
poetic  life  is  the  dowrj  of  sonorous  lyric  style  which  he 
|MKd  down  to  Dryden  and  his  successorB  of  the  18th 
ecntuiy. 

TIm  works  of  Cowley  were  not  ooUeoted  till  1688,  when 
Tbomis  Spratt,  afterwards  bishop  of  Boohester,  brought  out  a 
fplendid  edition  in  folio,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  graoeful  and 
•legsnt  life  pf  the  poet.  There  were  many  reprints  of  this  eol- 
lection,  but  sinoe  the  early  part  of  the  18tb  century  no  good 
edition  of  Cowley's  poems  has  appeared.  The  Essays,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  liave  frequently  been  reviTed  with  approval.        (a.  w.  e.) 

CX)WPER,  William  (1731-1800),  the  best  of  English 
letter-writers  and  the  most  distingnished  poet  of  his  day, 
wss  bom  on  the  26th  of  November,  1731,  at  Great  Berk* 
hsmstesd,  Hertfordshire.  His  father,  who  held  the  liyine 
of  the  parish,  was  chaplain  to  George  II.  He  married 
Ado,  daughter  of  Roger  Donne,  of  Ludham  Hall  in  Nor- 
iblk.  This  lady,  after  giving  birth  to  several  children  who 
died  in  infancy,  expired  in  childbed  in  1737,  leaving  two 
•ons — William  (the  poet)  and  John.  Cowper,  who  re- 
tained the  most  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  mother, 
embalmed  her  memory  in  one  of  the  most  affecting  tributes 
that  ever  came  from  the  heart  of  a  son. 

At  the  age  of  six  years  Cowper  was  placed  at  Dr.  Pit- 
man's school,  in  Market  Street,  Bedfordshire.  IDs  health 
was  delicate,  and  he  was  in  consequence  exposed  to  the 
laughter  and  ridicule  of  his  rude  companions.  One  boy 
seems  especially  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  terror. 
**  His  savage  treatment  of  me,''  he  says,  "  impressed  such 
a  dread  of  his  figure  on  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember 
being  afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than  his 
knees,  and  that  I  knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckle  than 
by  any  other  part  of  his  dress."  The  cruelty  of  this  boy's 
conduct  was  such  that  on  its  being  discovered  he  was 
expelled  the  school,  and  Cowper  was  removed.  The 
mental  anguish  he  endured  at  this  time  aggravated,  no 
doubt^  the  constitutional  tendency  to  despondency  which 
throws  such  a  peculiar  interest  over  much  of  his  after  life. 
At  the  period  of  his  removal  from  Dr.  Pitman's  school  he 
wss  afflicted  with  inflammation  in  the  eyes;  specks  ap- 
peared in  both  of  them,  and  it  was  feared  that  olindness 
would  ensue.  He  was  in  consequence  placed  in  the  house 
of  an  eminent  oculist,  where  he  remained  two  years,  deriv- 
ing little  benefit  from  his  residence  tliere,  his  cure  being 
slow  and  imperfect 

At  ten  years  of  affe  Cowper  was  placed  at  W^estmtnster 
School.  In  after  life  he  lamented  that  his  learning  at  this 
time  consisted  entirely  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the  exclusion 
of  tlie  more  important  matter  of  religion.  Surrounded  by 
strangeni,  and  unable  from  his  unconquerable  shynera  to 
mingle  with  them  on  easy  terms,  his  fits  of  depression 
grew  darker  and  more  frequent;  and  those  unhappy  views 
of  his  spiritual  condition,  which  afterwards  produced  such 
deplorable  results,  began  to  oppress  his  mind.  In  his 
memoir  he  relates  some  of  his  religious  experiences. 
Crossing  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  late  in  the  evening,  his 
cariosity  was  excited  by  a  glimmering  light,  and  he  went 
to  see  whence  it  proceeded.  A  gravedigger  was  at  work 
with  a  lantern ;  and  just  as  Cowper  came  to  the  spot  a 
skull  was  thrown  up  which  struck  him  on  the  les.  This 
circumstance  gave  an  alarm  to  his  conscience,  and  he  after- 
wards considered  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  religious 
impressions  he  received  at  Westminster.  His  mental  ex- 
citement was  followed  by  the  notion  that  he  was  exempted 
from  the  penalty  of  death,  which  in  its  turn  was  displaced 
by  lowness  of  spirits  and  intimations  of  a  consumptive 
tendency.  At  thirteen  he  was  seized  with  small-pox, 
which  completely  restored  his  eyesight  Although  threat- 
ened by  consumptioa  he  seems  to  have  excelled  at  cricket 
and  football,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  his 
studies.  It  is  curious  to  know  that  Warren  Hastings, 
Churchill,  Lloyd,  and  Colman  were  his  fellow-students  in 
Westminster. 

Cowi>er  was  taken  from  Westminster  at  eighteen  years 
of  ase :  and,  after  spending  a  few  months  at  home,  was 
articlea  to  Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney  in  London.  He 
seems  to  have  most  poetically  disliked  his  new  position  and 
duties.  Thurlow,  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  was  engaged 
in  the  same  office;  and  Cowper  describes  their  leisure  as 
being  spent  in  "giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of 
slndyinf;  the  law.^'  The  following  is  related  of  his  inti- 
aaacy  with  Thurlow  a  few  years  later.  One  evening,  in  the 
jneienoe  of  ladies,  Cowper  playfully  said,  "  Thurlow,  I  am 


nobody,  and  shall  always  be  nobody,  and  you  will  be  chan- 
cellor. You  shall  provide  for  me  when  you  are."  Thurlow 
replied  with  a  smile,  *'  I  surely  will."  **  These  ladies,"  re- 
joined Cowper,  "  are  our  witnesses."  "  Let  them  be  so," 
answered  the  future  chancellor,  still  smiling,  "  for  I  will 
certainly  do  it."  After  completing  his  three  years'  articles 
with  Mr.  Chapman,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1752.  The  solitariness  of  his  life  at  tliis  time  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  pernicious  results.  In  his  melancholy 
memoir  he  describes  the  dejection  and  unrest,  the  horror 
and  despair,  he  underwent  during  these  miserable  months. 
At  length  relief  came.  Sitting  with  a  few  friends  by  the 
sea  near  Southampton,  the  cloud  of  misery  which  had 
overshadowed  his  spirit  so  long  rolled  away,  and  so 
happy  did  he  feel  that  he  could  have  wept  for  transport 
had  he  been  alone.  Returning  to  London,  and  actuated 
by  what  he  afterwards  considered  the  instigation  of  Satan, 
he  burned  his  prayers,  and  plunged  into  pleasure  and 
gayety.  In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but,  instead  of 
following  his  profession,  he  seems  to  have  yielded  himself 
up  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  social  intercourse.  About 
this  time  his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  small  patrimony. 
In  1759  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  law  was 
still  deserted  for  literature.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  Homer,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
translated  some  of  the  books  of  the  Henriade,  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  gayest  part  of  Cowper's  life.  He  had 
formed  literary  acquaintances  amongst  whom  were  many 
of  his  old  schoolfellows ;  he  became  a  member  of  the  Non- 
sense Club,  and  occasionally  contributed  prose  and  verse 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

While  in  Mr.  Chapman's  office,  Cowper  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ashley  Cowper,  in 
Southampton  Row, — ^the  attraction  being  his  fair  cousin. 
Miss  Theodora  Jane  Cowper  was  the  younger  of  two 
daughters  (the  elder  of  whom,  afterwards  Lady  Hesketh, 
is  well  known  as  the  poet's  constant  correspondent  for 
many  years),  and  by  her  brilliant  beautjr  and  fascinating 
manners  won  the  heart  of  her  shy  relative.  Excited  by 
her  presence  and  sparkling  spirits,  Cowper  became  cheer- 
ful and  even  gay,  his  bashfulness  began  to  wear  off:  he 
mixed  in  company,  and  occasionally  attempted  to  shine 
in  conversation.  He  became  fastidious  in  his  attire,  a 
critic  in  ruffles,  a  haunter  of  looking-glasses.  Seeing  how 
matters  were  tending,  Mr.  Cowper  opposed  their  contem- 
plated union  on  prudential  considerations.  His  daughter 
pooh-poohed  his  fears.  He  asked  what  she  would  do  if 
she  married  her  cousin.  ''Do,  sir,"  answered  the  high- 
spirited  girl.  ''  Wash  all  day,  and  ride  out  on  the  great 
dog  at  night."  Mr.  Cowper  afterwards  changed  his  posi- 
tion, and  objected  to  their  marriage  on  the  score  of  near- 
ness of  connection.  The  lovers  pled,  but  he  was  inex- 
orable. Miss  Cowper  thought  it  her  duty  to  obey  her 
father.    They  parted  and  never  met  again. 

During  this  courtship,  Cowper  addressed  several  poems 
to  his  cousin,  which  exhibit  all  the  gentleness  and  tender* 
ness  of  his  nature.  They  are  unlike  the  love-poems  of 
every  other  poet.  They  have  no  fervor,  no  emotion,  no 
fire.  Perhaps  Cowper's  nature  was  incapable  of  strong 
and  devouring  passion.  The  memory  of  his  love  and  his 
disappointment  seems  to  have  been  soon  and  painlessly 
effaced.  With  the  lady  it  was  different ;  she  could  not  so 
easily  forget.  The  little  poems  which,  in  his  brief  dream 
of  passion,  he  had  addressed  to  her,  she  carefulljr  trea- 
sured up.  Unknown  to  him,  her  hand  was  unwearied  in 
its  kiud  and  delicate  attentions.  She  never  forgot  him, 
and  although  surviving  his  death  many  years,  died  un- 
married. 

Cowper's  pecuniary  resources  being  at  this  time  slender, 
he  became  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  suitable  employment. 
An  influential  kinsman  presented  him  with  the  lucrative 
office  of  clerk  to  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  being  raised  as  to  his  relative's 
right  of  appointment,  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  was  demanded  to  test  Cowper's  fitness  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  Although  the  prospect  of  such  a 
Eublic  appearance  must  have  been  exceedingly  painful  to 
im,  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the  ordeal.  He  attended 
regularly  at  the  office,  and  thus  describes  the  result: — 
**  The  journal  books  were  thrown  open  to  me — a  thing 
which  could  not  be  refused,  and  from  which,  perhaps,  a 
man  in  health  and  with  a  head  turned  to  business  might 
have  gained  all  the  information  he  wanted ;  but  it  was  not 
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BO  with  me;  I  read  without  percepden,  and  was  bo  dis- 
troBBed  that,  had  every  clerk  in  the  office  been  ray  friend, 
it  could  have  availed  me  little,  for  I  waa  not  in  a  condition 
to  receive  instruction,  much  less  to  elicit  it  out  of  manu- 
•cripts  without  direction."  The  dreadful  trial  that  awaited 
him  filled  his  days,  and  reappeared  in  dreamB.  He  found 
no  rest.  At  a  tavern  he  met  some  miserable  men,  and  sui- 
cide became  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  idea  was  new 
to  him,  and  held  him  with  a  horrid  fascination  from  which 
he  could  not  escape.  He  was  pursued  and  goaded  by  im- 
aginary voices,  until  at  last  in  a  parozyBm  of  madness  he 
attempted  self-destruction.  The  garter  by  which  he  was 
suspended  broke,  and  he  fell  heavilv  to  the  ground.  His 
laundress  hearing  the  fall,  and  thinking  him  in  a  fit,  ran 
to  his  assistance ;  but  by  the  time  she  reached  him  he  had 
crept  into  bed.  His  mind  now  became  a  prey  to  the  keen- 
est cemorae.  The  wrath  of  God  seemed  hanging  over  him 
#a  acoounft  of  his  sin.  In  these  circunntanoes^  every  thonght 
•f  his  official  employment  was,  of  coarse,  abandoned ;  mem- 
■ores  were  adopted  for  his  security,  and  in  1763  he  was 
pbced  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton  of  St  Albans. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  St.  Albans  he  removed  to 
Hontingdon.  Here  he  first  met  the  Un  wins,  and  so  charmed 
vaa  he  with  their  society,  that  in  a  short  time  he  became 
an  ismate  oi  theb  home.  Od  the  death  of  If  r.  Unwin  in 
1767  the  family  removed  to  Oiney ;  and  on  the  recom- 
■Mndation  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  Gbw- 
pet  aoooapanied  them.  About  this  time  his  brother  died ; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1773  hk  malady  returned.  Thronffh 
his  k>ng  ilfaMBB  he  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Unwin  with  the 
most  afiectionate  care.  To  beguile  the  tedium  of  recovery, 
he  occupied  himself  with  carpefitry  and  gardening,  and  m 
dbmesticating  his  famous  liares.  Up  till  this  time  he  had 
only  written  a  few  hymne;  he  now,  at  Mrs.  Unwinds  sog- 
gcstiofli,  commenced  a  poem  on  the  lVo^«Mo/J^Tor.  Com- 
position, once  begun,  waa  so  ardently  prosecuted  that  in  a 
KW  months  his  first  volmne,  consisting,  with  the  poem  al- 
leady  mentioned,  of  TabU^Ttdk,  OmverMiicn,  Tmih,  JEfc- 
fosAiiatMm,  Hope,  Charifyf  and  iMrmneiUf  was  ready  for  the 
pressL  It  attracted  little  attention.  One  critic  declared  that 
"  Mr.  Cowper  was  certainly  a  good  piows  man,  but  without 
ena  spark  of  poetic  fire.'*  In  1781  he  met  Lady  Austen, 
and  the  casual  aoc|uaintaDoe  soon  ripened  into  the  warmest 
intimacy.  Her  lively  spirits  chased  from  his  mind  the 
demon  of  melancholy.  He  wrote  songs  which  she  set  to 
music  and  sang  to  the  harpsichord.  It  is  said  that  observ- 
ing him  one  evening  in  a  fit  of  depression,  she  related  the 
story  of  John  Gilpin,  with  which  he  was  so  deliehted  that 
after  retiring  to  rest  he  turned  it  into  verse,  and  repeated 
it  with  ffreat  glee  when  they  met  next  morning  at  the  break- 
fast-table. The  Taak,  undertaken  at  the  suggeiition  of  his 
new  friend,  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1783  and  published 
in  1785.  Its  success  was  complete,  and  his  reputation  was 
at  once  established.  Never,  perhaps,  in  England  had  poetry 
been  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  this  time.  The  brilliant  point 
and  antithesis  of  Pope  had  degenerated  into  the  inflnted 
diction  of  Darwin  and  the  feeble  sentimentalities  of  Hay- 
ley.  Cowper's  hearty  and  natural  verse  extinguished  these 
weaklings  for  ever.  Although  Cowper  cannot  be  placed  in 
tiie  first  rank  of  English  poets,  yet  few  are  attended  with 
sncli  retinues  of  love  and  blessing.  His  verse  is  a  trans- 
parent medium  through  which  you  look  into  a  gentle  and 
most  lovable  human  spirit,  and  you  come  to  know  him  as 
thoroughly  as  if  you  had  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him 
for  years.  His  muse  does  not  sit  apart  in  sublime  seclusion 
—she  comes  down  into  the  ways  of  men,  mingles  in  their 
every-day  concerns,  and  is  interested  in  crops  and  rural 
affairs.  You  see  by  the  slight  tan  on  her  cheek  that  she 
has  been  much  in  the  harvest-fields.  Cowper  rather  talks 
than  sin^.  His  blank-verse  makes  no  pretensions  to  maj- 
esty ;  it  IS  colloquial  sometimes  in  its  bareness,  yet  in  its 
artless  flow  is  ever  delightful  as  the  conversation  of  a  be- 
loved and  gifted  companion. 

Cowper  brought  baick  nature  to  poetry,  and  his  influence 
has  been  extensive  and  lasting.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  prototype  of  Wordsworth.  Indeed,  manv  passages  in 
the  Exeunion  read  like  extracts  from  the  Task,  It  is  curi- 
ous also  to  observe  in  Cowper^s  verse  that  subjectivity  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  more  recent  times. 
His  aiiinps,  his  walks,  his  musings,  his  tamed  hares,  his 
friends,  his  indignation  at  slavery,  his  peculiar  views  of 
religion,  are  the  things  he  delights  to  portray— the  Taak  ia 
a  poem  entirely  about  himself. 


On  Lady  Austen  leaving  CNney,  her  plaee  waa  filled  I7 
the  Throgmortons,  whose  aoquaintance,  Cowper  had  mads 
on  the  occasion  of  a  fUe  which  they  gave  to  the  munnafi- 
ing  gentry.  He  was  delighted  with  his  new  friends  and 
spent  much  time  in  their  society.  During  tliis  period  be 
was  not  idle;  he  had  commenced  his  translation  of  Homer, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1785  had  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  20tli 
book  of  the  Iliad.  Owing  to  the  rigorous  care  he  bestowed 
upon  his  work  it  did  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  he  at  first 
anticipated,  and  was  not  published  till  1791.  Cowper  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  Rumors  of  his  fame 
were  wafted  to  the  quiet  residence  of  Olnef  from  that  world 
which  he  bad  so  long  foraaken,  he  was  hailed  the  ^ni  poet 
of  the  day,  and  his  old  friend  Thuriow  (whose  greamai 
he  had  foreseen]  opened  a  correspondence  with  hire  and 
thanked  him  for  his  transhition.  To  the  miM  spirit  vi 
Cowper  the  last  cirenmstance  must  have  been  pecnliariv 
grateftr).  While  engaged  .upon  Homer,  hia  dreaded  mal- 
ady returned,  but  was  happily  driven  away  hy  tike  charaiB 
of  society  and  constant  literary  oocopation.  fie  well  knev 
that  if  he  remained  inactive  the  dark  spirit  would  regua 
his  throne ;  and  no  sooner  was  Homer  given  to  the  world 
than  we  find  him  ennged  on  an  edition  of  Milton.  Bat 
the  labor  was  too  much ;  his  brain  sunk  beneath  the  iaces- 
sant  demands  made  on  ifiB  energies,  and  so  great  was  his 
distress  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  nndertakfag. 
The  dooda  were  now  dosing  dark  and  heavv  over  the 
evening  of  CbwpeHs  life.  Mhl  Unwin  waa  an  invalid;  he 
was  ever  by  her  bedBide,  and  nursed  her  with  a  tendereei^ 
if  possible,  deeper  than  her  own.  Beneath  the  temion  of 
sorrow  the  cord  snapped.  His  malady  returned,  whkh 
was  never  destined  in  this  life  to  be  rolled  away.  Mrs. 
Unwin  died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1796.  Cowper,  with 
wandering  brain  and  feeble  as  a  child,  was  led  into  the 
room ;  the  presence  of  the  dead  drew  from  him  one  wild 
pKsionate  exclamation,  he  tlien  relapsed  into  silenoe^  and 
It  is  said  never  more  uttered  her  name.  The  deepest  de> 
iection,  alternating  with  fits  of  spiritual  despair,  hunroTer 
him  to  the  end.  Dropsy  appeared  in  his  limbs :  ana  after 
being  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  feebleness,  he  died  peao&> 
fully  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  1800.  (a.  s.) 

Tha  pocthumoua  writings  of  Cowper,  with  a  Ufa  by  hia  friaed 
Hayley,  appeared  in  180^-4.  The  beat  life,  that  by  Soathaj, 
with  an  excellent  edition  of  hia  worka,  waa  publiabed  in  183S-47, 
and  with  additional  lettera,  in  Bokn'a  Standard  Library  (1853- 
54).  Other  editiona  of  hia  worka,  with  memoira,  are  thote  of 
Orimahawe  (1835),  Dr.  Memea  (lSbl\  and  George  Otlfinu. 
Livea  have  alao  been  written  by  II.  F.  Cary,  M'Diarmid,  mad 
Thomaa  Taylor.  See,  beaidea  a  atady  by  Baiate-Beava  in  tha 
Mom't9ur  (Nov.  U,  20,  27,  and  Dee.  4, 1854),  Stopford  Braoka'a 
Theology  tn  th*  Sngluk  Po€t;  and  L6cn  Boaeber,  WiMi<9m  Cmo- 
per,  §a  eorreapandenet  et  Mt  po4m«. 

COWRY,  the  popular  name  of  the  shells  of  the  Ofpnt- 
idoy  a  family  of  mollusks.  Upwards  of  100  species  are  rec- 
ognized, and  they  are  widelv  distributed  over  the  world, 
— rlieir  habitat  being  the  shallow  water  along  the  sea-shore. 
The  best  known  is  the  money  cowry  or  Omnm  moneUt,  a 
small  shell  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  white  and  straw- 
colored  without  and  blue  within,  which  derives  its  dis- 
tinctive name  from  the  fact  that  in  various  countries  it  bis 
been  employed  as  a  kind  of  currency.  It  is  most  abundant 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  collected  more  particularly  io 
the  Maldive  Islands,  in  Cevlon,  along  the  Malabar  coaat,  in 
Borneo  and  other  East  Indian  Islands,  and  in  various  pail^ 
of  the  African  coast  from  Bas  Hafun  to  Mozambique.  It 
was  formerly  in  familiar  use  in  Bengal,  where,  though  ic 
reouired  3840  to  make  a  nipee,  the  annual  importation  was 
valued  at  about  £30,000.  In  the  countries  of  Further  India 
it  is  still  in  use;  and  in  Slam,  for  example,  6400  cowries 
are  equal  to  a  Heal  or  about  Is  6d.  In  Western  Afirica— 
Con^,  Yomba,  Ac.— it  is  the  usual  tender,  and  before  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  there  were  large  shi{>mentR  of 
cowry  shells  to  some  of  the  English  ports  for  reshipmeotto 
the  slave  coast.  As  the  value  of  the  cowry  waa  very  moch 
greater  in  Western  Africa  than  in  the  regiona  from  which 
the  supply  was  obtained,  tiie  trade  was  extremely  lucratire^ 
and  in  some  cases  the  gains  are  said  to  have  been  500  per 
cent.  The  use  of  the  cowry  currency  has  gradually  spread 
inland  in  Africa,  and  Barth  found  it  fairly  rec^ind  ia 
Kan6,  Kukawa,  Muniyoma,  Gando,  and  even  Tlmbokto. 
In  Muniyoma  he  tells  us  the  king's  revenue  was  estimated 
at  30,000,000  shells,  every  full-grown  man  being  reqnired 
to  pay  annually  1000  shells  for  himself,  1000  for  ereiy 
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pack-OS,  and  !M00  for  ereir  slave  in  bis  poBseflsion.  In 
tiie  oomtricB  ob  the  ccmsi  the  shells  are  tetened  togttfaer 
in  strings  of  40  or  100  meh,  so  that  ^fty  or  twenty  strings 
represeat «  dsllar;  bnt  in  tiie  interior  tliejr  are  lavorioosiy 
eoiinted  out  one  by  om^  or,  if  the  trader  be  expert,  five  by 
five.  The  districts  aicnuoned  above  reoeive  their  supply 
of  kwrdif  as  they  are  oalied,  from  the  west  coast ;  bat  the 
TOgioaa  to  the  north  of  the  lisnd  of  the  Moon,  where  they 
are  in  nse  under  the  name  of  timbi,  are  dependent  on 
Moslem  traders  from  Zanzibar.  Amon^  the  Kiam-Niam 
and  other  tribes  who  do  not  recognize  tbeir  monetary  yaloe, 
the  shells  ten  m  demand  as  fiuhionable  decorations,  just 
SB  in  Oernmny  they  were  in  use  as  an  oraament  for  horses' 
hamesB,  and  -were  popular  enough  to  aoqmre  several  native 
Muncs,  such  as  Bnmikamnch  or  breastplates,  and  OtterkSpf- 
aftsn  or  little  adders'  heads.  Besides  the  Cypnm  mmeta 
TariouB  species  are  employed  in  this  decorative  nse.  The 
Ogpntm  anrora  is  a  mark  of  chiefitainship  among  the 
nadTes  of  th?  FViendly  Islands ;  the  C^prcm  annuZus  is  a 
iiyorite  with  the  Asiatic  iblandera;  and  several  of  the 
larger  kinds  have  been  used  in  Europe  for  the  carving  of 
cameos.  The  tiger  cowry,  Gfpnm  iign»y  so  well  known  as 
a  mantelpiece  oraament  in  England  and  America,  b  cobei- 
mcoly  ined  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
sink  their  nets ;  and  the/  have  also  an  ingenious  plan  of 
cementing  portions  of  se>eral  shells  into  a  smooth  oval  ball 
which  they  then  employ  as  a  bait  to  catch  the  cuttle-fisli. 
While  the  species  already  mentioned  occur  in  myriads  in 
their  respective  habitats,  the  Oypnea  princepa  and  the 
Cyprcea  umbUicata  are  extremely  rare.  Of  tlie  former, 
indeed,  perhaps  not  more  tlian  two  or  three  specimens  are 
known, — one  of  them  being  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
another  having  drawn  £40  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of 
the  earl  of  Mountnorris. 

Cr)X,  David  (1783-1859).  The  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  English  school  of  landscape-painting  during 
the  drst  half  of  the  present  century  gives  importance  to 
the  name  of  David  Cox.  He  is,  ind^,  to  use  a  phrase 
now  sufficiently  common,  a  representative  man,  having 
pnict'Aeil  his  art  thron^h  the  entire  period,  outliving  and 
overcoming  public  indifference,  and  reaping  at  last  a  har- 
vest of  appreciation  that  astonished  himself.  Besides,  he 
detlicated  his  life  to  home  scenery  and  its  atmospherical 
oonditionii  exclusively,  so  that  his  productions  are  truly 
English,  while  their  artistic  mastery,  and  their  power  to 
convey  the  impression  he  intended,  are  imsnrpassed,  per- 
haps unequalled,  by  the  works  of  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, even  those  of  higher  genius  andmnch  more  general 
cnhure.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  Cox's  works 
we  see  our  native  art  of  water-color-painting  in  its  purest 
condition,  expressing  only  a  direct,  general,  and  honest 
sentiment  by  the  simplest  means,  before  the  doctrine  of 
''art  for  art's  sake''  had  made  our  painters  determined  to 
show  on  their  canvas  more  than  they  see  in  nature. 

In  a  small  house  attached  to  the  forge  of  his  father,  a 
hardworking  master  smith,  in  a  mean  suburb  of  Birming- 
ham, Cox  was  born,  29th  April,  1783.  Turning  his  hand 
to  what  he  could  get  to  do,  Joseph  Cox,  the  father^  was  both 
blacksmith  and  whitesmith,  and  when  the  war  began  took 
to  the  making  of  bayonets  and  horse  shoes,  on  wholesale 
commission,  and  ininiedintely  the  boy  David  was  thought 
able  to  assist  he  was  taken  from  the  poor  elementary  school 
in  the  neighborhoud,  and  set  to  the  anvil.  The  attempt 
to  turn  the  boy  to  this  kind  of  labor  had,  however,  been 
made  too  early ;  it  was  too  heavy  for  his  strength,  and  he 
was  sent  to  what  was  called  by  the  cyclops  of  Birmingham 
a  "toy  trade,"  making  lacquered  buckles,  painted  lockets, 
tin  snuff  boxes,  and  other  "  fancy  "  articles.  Here  David 
very  soon  acquired  some  power  of  painting  miniatures,  and 
bis'talents  might  have  been  raisairecteil  had  his  master, 
FieUUer  by  name,  not  released  him  from  his  apprentice- 
ship by  dying,— dying  by  his  own  hand ;  and  David  found 
an  opening  as  color-grinder  and  scene-painter's  fag  in  the 
tiieatre  then  leased,  with  several  others,  by  the  fatlier  of 
Macreadv,  the  tragedian. 

This  obscare  step,  not  one  of  promotion  at  the  time,  was 
really  the  most  important  incident  in  the  nneventful  career 
of  Cox.  It  may  be  remembered  that  scene-painting  has 
been  to  om  landscape-painters  what  the  goldsmith  ednca- 
non  was  to  the  masters  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  and  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  the  habits  of  hard  work  on  a  large 
acale.  and  the  rough  and  ready  self-dependence  thus  culii- 
^tea,  can  never  be  too  much  commended.    The  boy,  who 


had  inherited  a  rather  weakly  body,  and  had  been  trained 
with  care  by  a  pious  mother,  while  intellectually  negative 
and  unable  to  cope  with  any  kind  of  leami»  whatever,  had 
endless  perseverance,  great  strength  of  application,  and  all 
throogh  life  renaained  genial,  gentle,  simple-minded,  and 
modest,  his  penetration  and  sel^ielianoe  being  wholly  pro- 
fessional, inspired  by  his  love  of  nature  and  his  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  Not  very  quick,  and  with  little  versatility 
he  went  step  by  step  in  one  line  of  stody  from  the  time  he 
began  to  get  the  smallest  remuneration  for  his  pictures  to 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  painted  large  m  oil  veiy. 
much  the  same  dass  of  sulnects  be  had  of  old  produced 
small  in  water-colore,  with  the  same  impressive  and  unaf- 
fectedly noble  sentiment,  only  increased  bv  the  mastery  of 
almost  infinite  practice.  He  was  never  led  astray  by  fic- 
titious splendor  of  any  kind,  except  once  indeed  in  1826, 
when  he  imitated  Turner,  and  produced  a  dassic  sntject  he 
called  Carthage,  iBneas,  and  Achates.  He  never  visited 
Venice  or  Egypt,  or  crossed  the  Channel  except  for  a  week 
or  two  in  Belj^mm  and  Paris,  and  never  even  went  to  Scot- 
land for  painting  purposes.  Bettws-y-Coed  and  its  neigh- 
borhood was  everything  to  him,  and  characteristics  most 
tmly  English  were  beloved  by  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  in- 
stinct So  completely  did  he  love  the  country,  that  even 
London,  where  it  was  his  interest  to  live,  had  few  attrac- 
tions, and  did  not  retain  him  long. 

This  residence  in  the  metropolis  which  began  in  1804 
was,  however,  of  tlie  most  essential  educational  advantage 
to  him.  Tlie  Water-Color  Societv  was  established  the 
year  ailer  he  arrived,  and  was  mainly  supported  by  land- 
scape-painters. He  was  not,  of  course,  admitted  at  first 
into  membership,  not  till  1813,  before  which  time  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  rival  exhibition  had  been  made.  In 
this  Cox  ioined,  the  result  being  very  serious  to  him,  an 
entire  failure  entailing  the  seizure  and  forced  sale  of  all 
the  pictures.  At  that  time  the  tightest  economy  was  the 
rule  with  him,  and  to  save  the  trifling  cost  of  new  strainers 
or  stretching  bosrds,  he  covered  up  one  picture  by  another. 
When  tliese  works  were  prepared  for  re-sale,  fifty  years 
afterwards,  some  of  them  yielded  picture  after  picture, 
peeled  off  the  boards  like  the  waistcoats  from  the  body  of 
the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet  I 

While  lodging  near  Astley's  Circus  he  married  his  land- 
lady's dangliter,  and  then  took  a  modest  cottage  at  Dul- 
widi,  where  he  ^radaally  left  off  scene-painting  and  be- 
came teacher,  giving  lessons  at  ten  shillings  a  lesson.  This 
entailed  walking  to  the  pupils'  homes,  and  tlie  ^ift  of  the 
paintings  done  before  the  pupils.  These  have  since  been 
frequently  sold  for  30  or  40  guineas,  Init  his  own  price, 
when  lucky  enough  to  sell  his  nest  works,  was  never  over 
a  few  pounds^  ana  more  freouently  about  fifteen  shillings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  sold  them  in  quantities  at  two 
pounds  a  dozen  to  be  resold  to  country  teachers.  By  and 
by  he  resisted  the  leaving  of  the  wors  done  to  the  pupil, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  himself  as  he  saw  no  end  to 
the  accumulation  of  his  own  productions,  and  actually  tore 
them  up,  and  threw  them  into  areas,  or  pushed  them  into 
drains  during  his  trudge  homeward.  A  number  of  yean 
after  he  pointeil  out  a  particular  drain  to  a  friend,  and 
said,  ^  Many  a  work  of  mine  has  gone  down  that  way  to 
the  Thames !" 

Shortly  after  he  had  turned  thirty,  his  stay  in  London 
suddenly  ended.  He  was  offered  the  enormous  sum  of 
£100  per  annum  by  a  ladies'  college  in  Hereford,  and 
thither  he  went.  This  sum  he  supplemented  by  teaching 
in  the  Hereford  grammar  sdiool  for  many  years,  at  six 
guineas  a  year,  and  in  other  schools  at  better  pay,  but  still, 
and  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  we  find  his  prices  fur  pictures 
from  eight  to  twenty-nve  shillings.  Cox  has  no  history 
apart  from  his  productions,  and  these  particulars  as  to  his 
remuneration  possess  an  interest  almost  dramatic  when  we  • 
contrast  them  with  the  enormous  sums  realized  by  h\A  later 
works,  and  with  the  ''honors  and  observance,  troops  of 
friends,**  that  accompanied  old  age  with  him,  when  settled 
down  in  his  own  home  at  Harbome,  near  hb  native  town, 
where  he  died  on  June  7, 1859,  aged  seventy-six. 

Cox's  second  short  residence  in  London,  dating  from 
1835  to  1840,  marks  the  period  of  his  highest  powen. 
During  those  years,  and  for  twelve  years  after,  his  pro- 
ductiveness kept  pace  with  his  mastery,  and  it  woulu  be 
difficult  to  overrate  the  impress!  veness  of  effect,  and  hlek 
feeling,  within  the  narrow  range  of  subject  displayed  by 
many  of  these  works.    He  was  now  surrounded  by  aealei% 
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ftod  vealUi  flowed  in  upon  him.  Still  he  remained  the 
eame,  a  man  witli  few  wanti  and  scarcely  any  enjoyments 
•except  those  furnished  by  his  bnish  and  Jiis  colors.  The 
home  at  Harbome  was  a  pleasant  one,  but  the  approach  to 
the  front  was  useless  as  the  door  was  kept  fastened  up,  the 
only  entrance  being  throup^h  the  garden  at  the  back,  and 
the  principal  room  appropriated  as  his  studio  he  was  content 
to  reach  by  a  narrow  stair  from  the  kitchen.  Neither  in  it 
nor  elsewhere  was  there  any  luxury  or  even  taste  Tisible: — 
no  bric-a-hraCf  no  objects  of  interest,  few  or  no  books,  no 
pictures  except  landscapes  by  his  friends.  When  in  winter, 
after  his  wife's  death,  the  fire  went  out,  and  the  cold  at 
last  surprised  him,  he  lifted  his  easel  into  the  little  din- 
ing-room and  began  again.  A  union  of  his  friends  was 
formed  in  1855  to  procure  a  portrait  of  him,  which  was 
painted  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon ;  and  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  was  opened  in  London  in  1858  and  again  another  in 
1859.  This  was  actually  open  when  the  news  of  his  deatli 
arrived. 

The  number  of  David  Cox's  works,  great  and  small,  is 
enormous.  He  produced  hundreds  annually  for  perhaps 
forty-five  years.  This  beinp^  the  case,  it  has  been  the  in- 
terest of  dealers  to  force  their  price.  Mr.  Flatou,  himself 
an  adept,  used  to  boast  that  it  took  six  horse-dealers  to 
make  one  picture-dealer,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  their  intrinsic  or  permanent  value.  Before  his  death 
and  for  ten  years  thereafter,  their  prices  were  remarkable, 
■tLB  witness  the  following,  obtainea  at  auction — Going  to 
the  Mill,  £1575;  Old  AIill  at  B^ttws-y-Coed,  £1575;  Out- 
skirto  of  a  Wood,  with  Gipsies,  £2305;  Peace  and  War, 
£3430.  (w,  B.  8C.) 

COX,  BiCHABD  (149^1581),  bom  at  Whaddon,  Buck- 
inghamshire, was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  be  became  a  fellow 
in  1519.  He  was  invited  to  Oxford  bpr  Cardinal  AVolsey ; 
but  having  adopted  the  Reformed  opinions,  he  was  stripped 
of  his  preferment,  and  thrown  into  prison.  On  his  release, 
however,  he  was  appointed  master  of  Eton  School,  and  in 
1541  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Ely  Cathedral.  Through 
the  influence  of  Cranmer  he  was  choHen  tutor  to  Prince 
Edward,  and  on  the  accession  of  that  prince  he  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  made  king's  almoner.  Under 
Mary  he  was  stripped  of  his  preferments,  and  committed  to 
the  Marshalsea ;  he  escaped,  however,  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  resided  with  Peter  Martyr.  By  Elizabeth  he  was  el- 
evated to  the  see  of  Ely.  Cox  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.  He  was  distinguished  bv  the  yiolenoe  of  the 
measures  which  he  recommended  for  the  extirpation  of 
Popery  and  dissent 

He  traoslated  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  had  a  eon- 
•iderable  share  in  compiling  and  revising  the  liturgy ;  and  be 
wrote  Two  Latin  Orationt  on  th4  JHwpuf  behptm  Dr.  Tmkam 
and  Ptttr  Martjfr^  London,  1649,  and  Betolutiont  o/§om9  Qmet- 
ttofw  eonc€ming  ike  Sacrantent,  printed  in  the  CoUeotion  of 
Records  at  the  end  of  Bamet's  Hittory  of  the  Reformation. 

COXCIE,  Michael  (1499-1592),  was  bom  at  Malines, 
and  studied  under  Bernard  van  Orlay,  who  probably  in- 
duced him  to  visit  Italv.  At  Rome  in  1532  he  painted 
the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Enckenvoort  in  the  cliurch  de 
Anima ;  and  Vasari,  who  knew  him  personally,  says  with 
truth  ''  that  he  fairly  acquired  the  manner  of  an  Italian." 
But  Coxcie*s  chief  business  in  Italy  was  not  painting. 
His  principal  occupation  was  designing  for  engravers; 
and  the  fable  of  Psvche  in  thirty-two  sheets  by  Agostino 
Veneziano  and  the  Master  of  the  Die  are  favorable  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  in  this  respect.  During  a  subsequent 
residence  in  the  Netherlands  Coxcie  greatly  extended 
his  practice  in  this  branch  of  art.  But  his  productions 
were  till  latelv  concealed  under  an  interlaced  monogram 
M.C.O.K.X.I.N.  Coxcie,  who  married  in  Italy,  displayed 
the  peculiar  bias  of  his  taste  by  christening  his  eldest 
son  Kaphael.  He  returned  in  1539  to  Malines,  where  he 
matriculated,  and  painted  for  the  chapel  of  the  guild  of 
St  Luke  the  wings  of  an  altar-piece  now  in  Sanct  Veit 
of  Prague.  The  centre  of  this  altar-pieccL  by  Mabuse, 
represents  St.  Luke  portraying  the  Virgin;  tne  side  pieces 
contain  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Vitus  and  the  Vision  of 
St  John  in  Patmoa.  At  Van  Orlay's  death  in  1541 
Coxcie  succeeded  to  the  office  of  court  painter  to  the  re- 
gent Mary  of  Hungary,  for  whom  he  decorated  the  castle 
of  Binche.  He  was  subsequently  patronized  by  Charles 
v.,  who  often  coupled  his  works  with  those  of  Titian ;  by 


Philip  n.^  who  paid  him  royallv  for  a  copy  of  Van  Efck'i 
Agnus  Dei ;  and  by  the  duke  or  Alva,  who  once  protected 
him  from  the  insults  of  Spanish  soldiery  at  Malines.  Then 
are  lar;^  and  capital  works  of  his  (1587-88)  in  St  Bombaod 
of  Malines,  in  ote.  Gudule  of  Bruasela,  aiid  in  the  muse- 
ums of  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  His  style  is  Raphaeksi^ue 
{prafted  on  the  Flemish,  but  his  imitation  of  Raphael,  whilst 
It  distantly  recalls  Giiilio  Romano,  is  never  free  from  affecy 
tation  and*  stifihess.  Coxcie  was  working  at  a  picture  in  Ant* 
werp  when  he  met  with  a  falL  He  was  taken  in  an  ailing 
state  to  Malines,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1592. 
COXE,  William  (1747-1828),  archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
traveller,  and  historian,  was  bom  at  London  in  1747.  He 
was  elected  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1768^ 
and  afterwards  went  abroad  on  a  visit  to  the  different 
Continental  states,  where  he  prosecuted  the  researdiei 
which  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  his  historical 
works.  On  his  final  return  to  England  lie  was  appointed 
to  the  rectory  of  Beroerton,  and  in  1808  was  preferred 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts.  Towards  the  clode  of  hii 
life  his  vision  became  seriouslv  impaired,  and  for  nearW 
seven  years  before  his  death  lie  was  totally  blind,  lis 
died  at  Bemerton  in  1828. 

Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  important  are— 51re(e&it  o/ 
the  Natural^  Civil,  and  Political  Stale  of  SteitMtrland  (1779),* 
Private  Correepondenet  of  CharUe  Talbot^  Duke  of  Skrewuhmrj 
(1821);  TraveU  in  Switzerland  (I78tf);  Travele  in  Poland,  Rmt- 
eia,  iSwedenf  and  Denmark  (1784);  Hietoriee  of  tke  Hommof 
Auetria,  and  of  tke  ICinge  of  Spain  of  tke  Honee  of  Bomrbeuf 
Memoire  of  Joku,  Duke  of  Marlborougk  ;  Memoire  of  Sir  Rokert 
Walpole  ;  Memoire  of  tke  Adminietmtion  of  Henry  Pelkam  (pofU 
humoQS,  1839) ;  Literary  Life  and  Select  Worke  of  B.  Stilliay- 
fleet, 

COYPEL,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  painteis. 
Noel  Coyiiei  (1628-1707),  also  called,  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  much  influenced  by  Poussin,  Coypel  le  Pouasin,  wu 
the  son  of  an  unsuccessful  artist.  Having  been  employed 
by  Edward  to  paint  some  of  the  pictures  re(j|uired  for  the 
liOuvre,  and  having  afterwards  gained  considerable  fams 
by  other  pictures  produced  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
in  1672  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  to  wliicn  he  is  said  to  have  done  good  service. 
After  four  years  he  returned  to  France,  and  not  long 
after  he  beoime  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  James  in  Notre  Dame  is  perhaps 
his  finest  work.  His  son,  Antoine  Coypel,  was  still  more 
fiimous.  Antoine  studied  under  his  nither,  with  whom 
he  spent  four  years  at  Rome.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting,  of  which 
he  became  professor  and  rector  in  1707,  and  director  in 
1714.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  king's  painter,  and  he 
was  ennobled  in  the  following  year.  Antoine  Coypel 
received  a  careful  literary  education,  the  effects  of  which 
appear  in  his  works;  but  the  graceful  imagination  dis- 
played by  his  pictures  is  marred  by  tlie  fact  that  he  wss 
not  superior  to  the  artificial  taste  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  clever  etcher,  and  engraved  several  of  his  own  works. 
His  Diaoours  Pronone^  dans  lea  Oonfirenca  de  FAeadhm 
reyaU  de  Peinture,  etc,  appeared  in  1741.  His  half-brother, 
Noel  Nicolas  (1691-1734),  wa»  also  a  popular  artist;  and  his 
son,  Charles  Antoine  (1694-1752),  was  painter  to  the  king 
and  director  of  the  Aoeuiemy  of  Paintin|r.  The  latter  poo- 
lished  interesting  academical  lectures  in  Le  Afereurtj  and 
wrote  several  plays  which  were  acted  at  court,  but  wers 
never  puhlislieo. 

COYSEVOX,  Antoine  (1640-1720),  one  of  the  most 
able  and  famous  of  French  sculptors,  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1640,  belonged  to  a  family  nrhich  had  emigrated  from 
Spain.  He  was  only  seventeen  when  he  produced  a  statoe 
of  the  Madonna  of  considerable  merit;  and  having  studied 
under  Leranbert,  and  trained  himself  by  taking  copies  in 
marble  from  the  Greek  masterpieces  (amons  otliers  frona 
the  Venus  de  Medici  and  the  Castor  and  Pollux),  he 
was  engaged  by  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  prince  and  car- 
dinal Fiirstenlierg,  to  adorn  with  statuary  the  palace  of 
Saveme.  After  four  years  s]>ent  on  this  work,  he  retomcd 
to  Paris  in  1671,  having  gained  very  consiaerable  &me. 
He  was  now  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  produdog  a 
large  number  of  statues  for  Versailles,  and  he  afterwarai 
worked  with  no  less  facility  and  success  for  the  palace  at 
Marly.  His  works  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention;  hot 
among  them  are  the  Mercury  and  Fame,  placed  fint  at 
Marly  and  afterwards  in  th«  gardens  of  the  Tnilerios'. 
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Hemane  mnd  Amphitrite,  in  the  gardens  at  Marly;  Jnstioe 
ana  Foroe,  at  Versailles ;  and  statues,  in  which  the  like- 
Mses  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  successful,  of  most 
of  the  celebrated  men  of  his  ase,  incfudinff  Louis  XIV., 
Lmiis  XV.,  Colbert  (at  8aint-£ustache),  Mazarin  (in  the 
church  des  Quatre-Nations),Cond^  the  Great,  Maria  Theresa 
of  Aostri^  Lavois,  Turenne,  Vauban,  Cardinals  de  Bouil- 
ioQ  and  de  Polignac,  F^nelon,  Racine,  Bossuet,  Comte 
d'Harooort,  Pnnce  de  Ffirstenbeiv,  and  Charles  Lebrun. 

CRAB,  a  name  common  to  all  Uie  species  of  short-tailed 
Decapod  Crostaceans  (Braekyvra),  as  well  as  to  the  forms 
inteimediate  between  theshort^tailed  and  long-tailed  groups 
{Anomoura).  and  derived  from  the  Latin  OmMts,  the  name 
bj  which  tne  common  edible  species  was  known  to  the 
Romans.  The  abdomen  in  the  true  crabs  is  short,  and  is 
completelj  folded  beneath  the  breast  In  the  female  this 
part  is  broad  and  rounded,  and  bears  certain  leafy  append- 
ages to  which  the  ova  are  attached  before  spawning;  in 
the  male  the  abdomen  is  much  narrower  and  is  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape.  Like  all  other  Decapod  Crustaceans 
crabs  are  furnished  with  ten  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  pair 
are  modified  so  as  to  form  nippers — powerful  prehensile 
organs  and  principal  weapons  of  offence.  These  are  largest 
in  tlie  male,  and  the  right  claw  is.  generally  larger  than 
the  left  The  other  limbs  usually  end  in  a  single  claw, 
whicli  in  the  posterior  pair  in  swimming-crabs  is  more  or 
\&a  flattened  and  paddle-like  (Plate  X.  fig.  2).  Their 
eves,  which  are  compound,  are  placed  upon  stalks,  measur- 
ing in  some  instances  an  inch  in  len^h  (Plate  X.  fig.  3), 
and  these  when  not  in  use  fit  into  cavities  in  the  carapace 
orsliell  which  covers  the  entire  upper  surface.  Crabs,  like 
insectfi,  undei^o  metamorphosis.  On  emerging  from  the  egg 
they  are  provided  with  long  tails,  swimming  appendages, 
and  sessile  eyes,  and  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  the  parent 
form  that  until  half  a  century  ago  their  connection  with 
the  crab  was  altogether  unsuspected.  They  were  then 
known  as  soeos.  After  moulting,  the  eyes  appear  on  stalks 
and  nippers  on  the  anterior  pair  of  legs,  but  this  form  is 
still  sufficiently  uncrablike  to  have  deceived  early  zoolo- 
ffists,  who  described  it  as  forming  a  distinct  genus  (Megor 
Mpi),  and  it  is  not  till  a  further  casting  of  the  skin  that  the 
creature  assumes  the  perfect  form.  As  its  internal  parts 
continue  to  grow  its  external  shell  soon  becomes  too  small, 
and  is  cast  ofi) — ^the  crab  generally  concealing  itself  until 
its  new  and  greatly  enlarged  covering  gets  sufficiently  hard- 
ened. This  process  of  moulting  takes  place  very  fre- 
quently in  the  young  crab,  and  gradually  becomes  rarer  as 
the  creature  approaches  its  full  growth,  crabs  being  often 
found  with  oysters  attached  to  the  carapace  whicn  from 
their  sixe  must  have  vrown  there  for  three  or  four  years.  A 
still  more  remarkable  power  is  tliat  possessed  by  crabs  of 
reproducing  limbs  which  have  been  voluntarily  thrown  off, 
or  have  b^  lost  by  accident.  This  renewal  only  takes 
place  when  the  limb  has  been  severed  at  the  second  articu- 
lation ;  but  when  broken  at  any  point  nearer  the  extremity 
the  creature  generally  succeeds  in  throwing  off  the  part 
between. 

Among  the  numerous  species  of  crabs  which  abound 
everywhere  on  or  near  the  sea-coast  the  following  may  be 
noticed. 

(I)  The  Great  or  Edible  Crab  (Oanur  pot^unu),  the 
Carabus  of  the  Romans  and  the  Partan  of  Scotland.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest,  and  as  an  article  of  food  is  certainly 
the  most  valuable,  of  the  short-tailed  Decapods,  beine 
everywhere  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavor.  It 
abounds  chiefly  on  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  often  measures  12  inches  across  the  carapace,  weighing 
in  the  larger  specimens  fully  12  Xb,  The  principal  British 
crab-fisheries  are  off  the  nortli-east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  off  the  Coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  the 
home  produce  is  largely  supplemented  by  imports  from 
Korway.  In  the  capture  of  this  crustacean  '^  crab-pots," 
made  of  wicker-work,  with  the  entrance  at  the  top,  and 
baited  with  dead  fish,  are  employed.  These  are  sunk  in 
the  proper  localities,  and  their  position  indicated  by  a  piece 
of  cork  attached  to  a  line  connected  with  the  wicker  trap. 
In  the  sheltered  bays  of  the  west  of  Scotland  this  crab  is 
also  caught  in  calm  weather  by  poking  it  from  behind  with 
^  long  pole,  which  the  crustacean  immediately  seizes,  and 
which  is  then  sently  shaken,  making  the  crab  adhere  all 
the  more  tenaciously,  and  giving  the  fisherman  the  oppor- 
tumty  he  seeks  of  hoisting  it  into  his  boat.  When  caught, 
crabs  are  kept  alive  till  wanted  by  being  placed  in  per- 


forated boxes  which  are  then  sunk  at  some  oonyenient  spot 
in  the  sea.  Those  caught  off  Lisard  Point  are  conveyed  te 
Falmouth  Harbor,  where  they  are  individually  branded, 
and  put  in  boxes  which  are  then  placed  under  water.  Re- 
cently it  was  stated  on  good  authority,  that  one  of  those 
cases  haying  gone  to  pieces,  thus  liberating  the  imprisoned 
crabs,  many  of  them  were  shortly  after  cauglit  again  on  their 
old  feeding-ground — a  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  Uie 
place  where  they  hs^  been  confined.  As  they  had  been  con* 
veyed  to  Falmouth  oy  boat,  it  is  impossible  with  oar  present 
knowledge  to  say  by  what  sense  they  were  thus  unerringly 
guided  on  their  return  journey.' 

(2)  The  Shore  Crab  (Oareinm  mcBnas)  is  the  spe6ies  most 
commonly  met  with  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coast  Al- 
though found  in  deep  water,  its  favorite  haunts  are  beneath 
the  stones  that  lie  between  low  and  high  water  mark,  and 
its  awkward  sidelong  |^t  as  it  sidles  off  to  its  place  of  con- 
cealment must  be  familiar  to  the  most  casual  observer  of 
sliore  life.  It  is  a  shy  creatune,  eluding  observation  be- 
neath stones  or  buried  in  the  sand,  its  telescopic  eyes  alone 
visible,  and  feigning  death  when  unable  otherwise  to  cope 
with  danger.  Unlike  the  former  species,  its  legs,  especially 
the  posterior  pair,  are  flattened  and  ciliated  so  as  to  form 
swimming  organs.  Owing  probably  to  the  small  size  of 
this  species,  it  has  obtained  little  poominence  as  an  article 
of  food,  although  in  flavor  it  is  said  to  rival  the  Great  Crab. 
Large  numbers,  however,  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
seaport  towns,  and  they  are  also  to  be  hau  in  the  London 
fish  markets.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the  spawn  of  fish  and 
the  smaller  crustaceans. 

(3)  Pea  Crabs  (Pinnotheres,  Plate  X.  fig.  5)  are  small 
crustaceans  in  which  the  sexes  so  differ  that  the  males  and 
females  were  at  one  time  described  as  separate  species.  The 
female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  its  external  covering  is 
softer;  and  they  are  further  remarkable  in  taking  up  their 
residence  in  the  shells  of  living  bivalve  mollusks,  especially 
in  the  pinna,  the  cockle,  and  the  mussel.  The  soft-bodied 
female  is  never  found  outside  of  its  adopted  shell,  although 
the  harder  cased  male  is  thus  occasionally  met  with.  The 
Pinna  Pea  Crab  {Pinnothera  veierwn),  which  abounds  in 
the  Mediterranean,  makes  its  home  in  the  pinna  shell,  and 
ancient  writers  have  given  highly  imaginative  descrip- 
tions of  the  object  of  this  alliance  between  crustadean  and 
mollusk.  It  was  believed  that  on  the  entrance  of  food 
"  within  the  gaping  circuit  of  the  shell,''  the  active  little 
crab  pricked  the  tender  sides  of  its  sluggish  partner,  who 
understanding  the  hint  closed  its  shell  upon  the  prey. 

"  Thus  fed  by  mutual  aid,  the  friendly  pair 
Divide  their  gains,  and  all  their  plunder  share." 

(4^  The  Inachut  Kenvfferiy  found  in  Japanese  waters,  is 
the  largest  of  known  crabs.  It  measures  10  feet  between 
the  tips  of  its  nippers,  each  of  which  is  6  feet  in  length. 
The  body,  however,  is  comparatively  small  and  triangular 
in  shape.    It  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Japanese. 

(5)  Land  Crabs  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  tropical 
world,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Violet  Land  Crab  (Qtcaareima  narieolay  Plate  X.  fi^. 
1)  of  Jamaica  lives  in  communities  and  forms  burrows  in 
the  ground,  often  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea.  These 
crabs  are  provided  with  powerful  pincers,  which  they  are 
not  loath  t)oth  to  use  and  to  lose,  for  when  attacked  they 
fix  upon  the  enemy  with  their  great  claw,  which  is  then 
thrown  off,  and  as  the  muscles  connected  with  it  retain 
their  tension  for  some  time  after  the  severance,  the  creature 

1  The  male  crab  is  geaerallf  larger  than  the  Temale,  especlallT  In 
Its  daws,  and  It  more  aousbt  after  as  a  table  delicacy ;  the  flesn  of 
both  sexes  immediately  aner  the  casting  of  the  shell  is  watery  and 
unwholesome.  During  moulting  the  female  is  generally  guarded  by 
a  male,  which  if  remoTed  is  shortly  replaced  by  another,  and  it  m 
after  the  completion  of  the  moulting  process  in  the  female  that  the 
union  of  the  sexes  takes  place.  The  spawn  is  carried  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  the  abdominal  appends^  before  l>eiag  deposited,  an 
operation  which  takes  place  In  spring  and  summer.  Recently  fean 
were  entertained  that  through  oreivfishing  the  stock  of  crabs  in 
British  waters  was  being  seriously  diminished,  and  a  commission  at 
present  (1877)  sitting  was  appointed  to  take  eyidence  on  this  matter 
at  the  principal  seats  of  the  crab  fishery.  From  the  eridence  al- 
ready collected  it  appears  that  these  fisheries  are  now  much  less  pro- 
ductive than  Tormerly,  and  that  the  siae  of  the  crabs  has  greatly 
diminished,  while  their  coat  has  enormously  increased:  for  whUe 
forty  years  ago  a  dozen  of  the  largest  crabs  could  be  had  for  lOd.,  the 
same  number  of  medium  sised  specimens  now  cost  8s.  Those  who 
have  glTcn  eyidence  are  generally  in  fayor  of  a  5-inch  gause  in  order 
to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  young  crabs;  anu  also  of  a 
close  time ;  but  great  diyersity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  sea- 
son for  this,  although  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  Juai  to  the 
end  of  August  is  that  most  generally  recommended. 
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ifm  ntfke  its  cseape  while  pmn  b  '«tiU  bmg  bMdb&A 
by  ftke  vow  iadependent  olaw.  Thiy  TemMn  in  tfaeir  bur- 
rows bj^  day,  ana  oenne  Ibith  at  nuflit  in  'smcli  'Of  fbod, 
nmning  sboat  widi  gwt  speed  ma  redmig,  when  poeri- 
faie,  to&esr  heies,  in  the  <praseniie<of  danger.  The^  renew 
flveir  'oonneotion  wish  tbe  sea  ^noe  a  yesir,  Tisitiaig  h  in 
Mder  to  idepesit  tbeir  spawn.  They  travell  by  n%ht,  di- 
wdted  by  a  powerfnl  'instiTMSt  which  <csnBeB  thcSm  to  march 
stavight  for  tiheir  destihation,  sannoanting  whatieTei'  dsffi- 
ouitieB  may  be  m  their  way.  At  this  aeasea  they  ore 
ttitom  in  great  nmobers,  and  their  flesh  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  delicacies  of  the  idand.  Like  their  marine 
ODngenen  they  cast  their  iriieli,  but  unlike  these,  it  is 
immediately  sifter  the  maahtng  process  €hat  they  are  in 
best  condition  for  tbe  table.  The  Calling  Crab  (CMoBmus 
krijragnon)  of  Ceylon  has  its  left  daw  exceedingly  small, 
mhale  its  fellow  is  larger  than  ail  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
this  it  wries  aloft  as  iif  btaivdislring  a  weapon  (see  CktOB- 
TACXA,  &f.  4»6) ;  while  tbe  ftaoer  Crab  (Ocgpoda  ceratopk- 
0iaima)  digs  deep  barrows  in  die  sandy  roads  of  that  island, 
■afficient  to  render  then  daneerons  for  horeemen,  were  the 
holes  not  rqndarly  ^led  on  by  a  band  of  laboren. 

(6)  Tbe  Bobber  Crab  (Sv^m  UUro)  belongs  to  that  diyis- 
ion  {Andmoura)  of  the  tiecaped  Crustaceans  whidi  forms  a 
nonnecting  link  between  crabs  and  lobsteni,  the  abdominal 
segments  not  being  folded  beneath  the  breast  as  in  troe 
orabs.  It  is  an  inliabitant  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  makes  its  burrows  imder  the  ooco»«ut  tnees, 
the  iriiit  of  which  forms  its  principal  food.  It  was  foi^ 
merly  supposed  to  ascend  thene  trees  and  break  off  the  nuts, 
bnt  tne  researdies  of  Darwin,  Bennet,  and  othere  seem  to 
prove  that  they  only  make  use  of  the  nuts  which  they  find 
already  fallen.  It\  order  to  get  at  the  edible  contents  of 
these,  they  strip  off  the  fibroos  envelope  so  as  to  lay  bare 
the  eye-spots,  into  one  of  which  they  insert  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  claw,  and  by  workrng  this  backward  and  forwara 
they  gradually  scoop  out  the  substance  of  the  nut  Ac- 
cording to  another  authority,  after  inserting  the  claw,  th^ 
sometimes  proceed  to  crack  the  hard  lAiell  by  beating  it 
against  a  stone.  The  fibre  which  they  remove  from  the 
nut  is  employed  by  them  in  lining  their  burrows ;  it  is 
also  gathered  by  the  natives  and  made  into  mats,  etc  The 
Robber  'Crab  attains  a  length  of  2  feet,  and  has  usually  a 
mass  of  fat  tmder  the  tail  whidi,  aocordinff  to  Darwin,  often 
yields  when  melted  as  much  as  a  quart  of  limpid  oil. 

(7)  In  the  Hermit  Crabs  {Pagurida,  Plate  X.  fig.  7)  the 
abdomen  is  soft  and  pulpv  and  destitute  of  protecting  plates, 
tlie  safety  of  this  defenceless  part  being  provided  for  by  the 
entrance  of  those  creatures  mto  univalve  shells  to  which 
they  become  so  closely  attached  by  means  of  certain  hooked 

\  of  the  abdomen,  that  it  is  impossible  to  drag  a 


lermit  Crab  from  its  adopted  shell  withotrt  tearing  the 
body  asunder.  The  mouth  of  the  shell  is  guarded  \^  the 
claw,  tbe  larger  pincers  of  aome  of  these  crabs  being,  says 
Darwin,  *^  most  beautifnUy  adapted  when  drawn  back  to 
form  an  operculum  to  the  shell  nearly  as  perfect  as  the 
proper  one.''  The  most  common  and  flie  largest  of  the 
British  species  is  the  Soldier  -Crab  (Paganu  oemhardus, 
Plate  X.  fig.  4),  to  be  seen  at  all  seasons  on  our  coasts,  in- 
habiting a  great  variety  of  univalve  shells  from  the  tiny 
natica  to  the  largest  whelk,  the  latter  being  the  shell 
nsually  diosen  by  the  adult  crab.  It  changes  its  residence 
eo  soon  as  it  has  outgrown  the  dimensions  of  the  place,  smd 
its  new  premises  seem  to  be  generally  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  creature.  Dead  efheTls  appear 
in  some  cases  to  be  thus  employed,  but  it  is  believea  that 
in  most  instances  the  crab  kills  the  mollusk  in  order  to 
secure  its  shell.    Hermit  Crabs  are  largely  need  as  bait 

^^>ft  CfiiTI8TA.CEA. 

CKABBE,  Gboboe  (1754-1832),  was  bom  at  Aid- 
borough,  in  Suffolk,  December  24,  1754,  and  w»  the  son 
of  an  officer  of  the  customs.  He  appears  to  have  been 
designed  by  his  father  first  for  an  employment  similar  to 
his  own,  and  afterwards  for  the  medical  profession.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  and  received  an  educa- 
tion merely  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  such  an  occupation, 
and  by  no  means  to  advance  him  in  that  literaij  career  in 
which  he  became  eventually  distinguislied.  His  poetical 
taste  was  first  elicited  by  the  casual  perusal  of  some  ve^^ 
in  the  Pkiloeophieal  Magannej  which  his  father,  who  was  a 
mathematician  and  averse  to  poetry,  had  separated  from 
tlie  scientific  portions  of  that  periodical,  and  thrown  aside, 
as  unworthy.    The  spark  thus  kindled  burnt  steadily ;  and 


even  wliile  a  sdhoolboy  he  versified  mndi,  i 
ambitious  attempts  in  the  highest  waMs  of  toomponttoi 
The  ilttainmeiitof  apriaeoffoMby  tfaeedilar«aftlKLaM 
Jfe^astiM  for  a  poem  on  Hope,  ahhoDgh  a  teaAile  gpmm 
of  "suiXjesB,  svffioed  to  eneoonige  him  to  Ttmem^  exeiliaa^ 
and  in  I77B  be  spitted  the  profession  of  aMNiicine,iHiidi  be 
had  always  disliked,  and  repaired  to  liondon,  deteeauDei 
to  apply  inooself  to  literature.  His  earl^  effi>rli  in  his  nev 
career  went  attended  with  disheartening  ^aroomsttDoa. 
The  fiiat  poem  he  ofl^red  for  publication  «Dald  find  m 
publisher.  Fiom  the  first  that  was  printed  he  obtauied  as 
profit,  in  consequence  of  the  publisher's  bankroptcy.  It 
was  entitled  The  OandidaU,  a  Poeticcd  BptgUetotheAvOmt 
9f  the  Mmihly  Bemem,  and  appeared  anoDyubsasIy  in  178Q. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  aoqnainted  with  Buke,  m 
acquaintance  from  which  may  be  dated  tbe  dawn  of  bii 
literary  rise.  Without  an  introdootion,  and  impelied  bf 
distress,  he  applied  to  Burke,  who  kindly  took  him  bj  tM 
hand,  cflbrdeo  him  the  advantage  of  his  criticiioi  nd 
•dvioe,  reoommended  him  to  Dodsley  the  publisher,  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  made  him  known  to  many  dis- 
tingnished  men  of  that  time,  among  whom  were  Beynoid^ 
Johnson,  and  Fox.  Crabbe's  fivst  published  poeaia,  ate 
the  commencement  of  his  aoqoaintanoe  with  Bmke,  wen 
The  Library  md  The  Fitfo^  both  of  which  leceived  lk» 
benefit  of  Burke's  observations,  and  the  second  of  vhiek 
was  in  a  great  measure  composed  at  BeaconsfiehL  la  ITU 
Crabbe,  who  by  the  reoonnnendation  of  Burke  had  beei 
qoalilving  himself  for  holy  orders,  was  ordained  a  deaoi% 
and  he  XoSk  priest's  orders  the  following  year.  Ailerserviog  ^ 
a  short  time  as  curate  at  Aldborough,  ihrongh  theinflnenoi 
of  this  generous  and  distinguished  friend  he  wasintrodoetl 
to  the  duke  of  Rutland  and  became  hb  domestic  chaphia 
Kor  did  Burke's  kindness  stop  here;  for  he  obtained  far 
him  from  Lord  Thuriow,  in  1783,  a  pvesenUtion  to  Ik 
veotory  of  Frome  St.  Quintin,  in  Dorsetahire,  which  he  hdd 
for  six  years.  About  this  time  he  married,  and  resided 
for  some  time  at  Swefling,  county  of  Safiblk,  offidatiBg  a 
curate  to-  the  m i  nister  of  Great  Yarmou th.  About  17Sl  he 
was  presented,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  dnd» 
of  Rutland,  to  the  rectories  of  Huston,  in  LeicesteisbiR^ 
and  West  Allington,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1813  he  ▼>SF^ 
ferred  to  the  Rectory  of  Trvwhrid^^e,  county  of  WilH 
which,  together  with  the  smaller  living  of  Crerton  Kcr* 
rial,  in  I^ice^tershire,  he  held  to  the  time  of  liis  death. 
After  The  ViJOage,  published  in  1783,  which  had  recaved 
the  corrections  and  commendations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  OraUii 
next  produced  The  Newspaper,  published  in  1785.  Ate 
this  time  his  poetical  laoors  were  long  suspended,  owiif 
probably  to  the  dedication  of  his  time  to  domestic  affiuit 
and  the  duties  of  his  profession,  or,  as  he  himself  ascriha 
it,  to  the  loss  of  those  earlv  and  distingnished  friends  whs 
bad  given  him  the  benefit  of  their  criticism.  He  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  next  work,  Tk 
Ptirish  Begisierj  published  in  1809,  read  and  approved  hf 
Fox.  The  success  obtained  by  these  poems,  which  &r 
exceeded  that  which  had  attended  his  earlier  efibiti,  ea- 
couraged  him  to  write  again ;  and  in  1810  he  pobiidied 
one  of  his  best  poems,  The  Borough,  and  in  1812  Tola  • 
Verse.  His  last  publication  was  entitled  Taiee  af  the  Bd, 
and  appeared  in  1819i  The  latter  yean  of  his  life  he 
spent  m  the  tranquil  and  amiable  exercise  of  his  dooiatie 
and  clerical  duties  at  his  rectory  of  Trowbridge,  estecnd 
and  admired  by  his  parishioncgrs,  among  whom  be  diei 
after  a  abort  illness,  on  the  8th  February,  18»,  ^w 
seventy-seven.  He  was  buried  in  the  chanoel  of  Tier 
bridge  church.  Crabbe's  only  prose  publicationi  were  i 
Funeral  Sermon  on  Charles,  duke  of  Bviland,  meached  it 
Belvoir,  and  an  essay  on  the  natural  histoiv  of^tbe  vale  rf 
Belvoir,  written  for  Nichols's  EUiory  of  Leieesienhire,  m 
which  it  is  thankfully  acknowledged.  His  fiuae  le* 
solely  on  his  poems,  of  which  The  liurish  Begitier  mdjh 
Borough  are  destined  to  a  reputation,  if  not  as  briUiaiil» 
yet  probably  as  enduring  as  that  of  any  other  cootempamy 
productions. 

Crabbe  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  oar  PO^j  ^ 
his  originality  is  of  that  best  kind,  which  dispiBTi  its(» 
not  in  tumid  exaggeration  or  flighty  extravagaiice— not  is 
a  wide  departure  from  the  sober  standard  of  trath-;^"* 
a  more  rigid  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  it  th« 
inferior  writers  venture  to  attempt.  He  is  pre-emiaeBuy 
the  poet  of  reality  in  humble  life ;  and  to  its  '*P'*'^*I 
lion  he  has  dpoiied  hiai^ialf  with  a  rigcnrous  fideKtf  mk» 
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fUrtWd  the  timid  fastidlousnegs  of  many  readers.    He 
ducarded  the  aid  of  those  pleasing  illuruons  with  which 
bumble  life  had  previously  been  enveloped ;  condemned 
t»  fictitiouB  the  prevalent  representationa,  and   in  their 
gttftd  fearlessly  exhibited  the  stern,  harsh,  naked  truth, 
and  determined  to  rely  for  popularity  on  the  fidelity  and 
vigor  of  his  delineations.     His  chief  characteristics  are 
force  and  accuracy,  and  through  these  and  the  originality 
of  his  style  he  compels  us  to  hestow  our  attention  on  ob- 
jecifl  that  are  usually  neglected.    His  poetry,  unlike  that 
of  others,  directs  our  sympathy  where  it  is  well  for  the 
caoiie  of  humanity  that  it  should  be  directed,  but  whence 
the  Nualidness  of  misery  and  want  too  frequently  repels 
iu    Much  of  his  success  arises  from  his  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  external  objects,  but  more  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  his  nowerfiil  treatment  of  the  pas- 
flioM.    Both  the  milder  ana  the  more  violent  emotions  are 
portrayed  with  ability,  but  in  the  latter  he  ia  most  strikingly 
raccewful.    Despair  and  remorse  are  exhibited  wiih  a 
tngic  strength  that  has  been  rarely  equalled;  and 
mauneRB  has  been  seldom  drawn  with  a  more  powerful 
haml  than  in  Kis  poem  of  Sir  Eustace  Qrey.    He  haa 
been  called  the  satirist  of  the  i>oor,  but  we  must  be 
GM-efiii  lest  we  attach  to  this  expression  too  harsh  an 
leccptation.    It  is  true  he  discountenances  those  ro- 
mantic day-dreams  which  associate  virtue  inaeparably 
with  poverty,  and  an  Arcadian  innocence  with  rural 
11^    He  shows  that  demoralization  is  the  attendant 
-of  distress,  and  that  villagers  may  be  eoually  dissi- 
pated and  more  dishonest  than  the  proni^tes  of  a 
wealthier  class ;  but  he  shows  this  in  a  spirit  rather 
€f  pity  than  of  anger;  and  wliilst  he  denounces  and 
exposes  crime,  he  makes  us  interested  not  so  much 
in  Its  punishment  as,  what  is  still  better,  in  its  pre- 
vention.   He  spares  not  the  vices  of  the  poorer  clashes, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  does  more  justice  to  their 
virtues,  and  renders  them  more  important  objects  of 
consideration  than  perhaps  any  other  imaginative 
Writer. 

MTith  many  sterlinff  merits  as  a  poet,  Crabbe  has 
numerous  defects.    His  descriptions  are  forcible  and 
«xact,  but  they  are  too  detailed.    They  have  too  mucb 
(A  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  picture,  and  it  is  a  mi- 
nuteness exhibited  in  the  representation  of  disgu.^tins 
objects.    He  never  shrinks  from  the  irksome  task  of 
CLreading  the  details  of  vice  and  misery.    AI:gect  de- 
pravity is  a  too  favorite  object  of  his  pen,  and  he  does 
not  seem,  sufficiently  aware  that  there  is  a  species  of 
wickedness  which  counteracts  our  sympathy  with  suf- 
fering, and  a  degree  of  insignificance  which  extin- 
guishes our  interest  in  guilt.    His  skill  in  displaying 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  our  moral  nature  has  rendered 
him  too  prone  to  Uiat  unpleasing  exercise  of  his  tal- 
ents, ana  his  habit  of  tracing  the  deformities  of  cha- 
racter has  given  to  his  expositions  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  invective.    His  taste  is  very  inferior  to 
Lis  other  powers.   Even  with  subjects  naturally  pleas- 
ing  he  is  apt  to  blend  disagreeable  images.    liis  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery,  graphic  as  they  are, 
have  little  in  them  of  elevation.     There  is  no  ge- 
nial glow  about  them  as  if  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture had  warmed  and  inspired  him.    His  deficiency 
of  ta.ste  displays  itself  also  sometimes  in  his  humor, 
which  is  apt  to  verge  upon  buflbonery.     His  style  is 
little  to  be  commended.    It  is  too  often  clumsy  and  ungrace- 
lul, — diffuse  without  freedom,  homely  wrtliout  being  easy, 
and  antithetical  without  being  pointed.     His  diction  is  fre- 
quently harsh  and  quaint,  and  compels  us  to  feel  that  the 
merit  of  his  works  resides  rather  in  their  ideas  than  in  the 
dress  in  which  he  clothes  them.    His  lines  are  deficient  in 
refinement  and  polish,  and  frec^uently  ofiTend  the  ear  by 
something  uncouth  and  prosaic  m  the  sound,  and  the  ab- 
ience    of  musical  rhythm.    Such  are  the  defects  which 
have  conduced  to  deprive  him  of  that  popularity  which 
bia  merits  would  otherwise  have  obtained  for  him. 

(T.  H.  LI.) 

A  oomplete  edition  of  Crabbe's.  works  was  published  in  1834, 
a.  S  rolames  12ino,  the  first  volume  containing  his  Life  by  his 
ivn.  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.  A  reprint,  in  one  volume  royal 
hr«>,  waa  issued  in  1807. 


of  Poland,  and  more  recently  of  a  email  Polish  republic 
which  bordered  on  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russiaa 
dominions  where  they  meet  The  city  stands  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula^  where  the  stream  of 
the  Budowa  joins  it,  nearly  200  miles  north-east  of  Vienna, 
in  latitude  (of  observatory)  50®  3'  50'^  N.,  longitude  19^ 
57^  30 ''^  £.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  650  (eet  above  the  sea. 
The  main  railway  line  of  Galicia,  called,  the  Carl  Lud wig's 
Bahn,  uniting  the  system  of  Germany  along  the  outskirts 
of  the  Carpathian  range  with  the  lines  about  the  Ijower 
Danikbe,  crosses  the  Vistula  at  Cracow.  A  line  of  detached 
forts  has  been  built  round  the  city,  and  a  caatle  on  a  height 
commands  the  town.  Promenades  occupying  the  place  of. 
the  old  walls,  planted  with  trees,  divide  the  old  toTvn  from 
Uie  seven  extensive  suburbs  of  Stradom,  Bibaki,  Kalepara, 
Haaek,  Weeola,  Smolensk,  and  Wlelopole ;  and  an  arm  of 
the  Vistula  cuts  off  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Easimierz.  In 
the  old  town  the  extensive  caatle  of  the  PoUsh  kines  on  the 
rock  of  Wawel,  dating  from  the  I4th  century,  haa  been  fot 


Plan  of  Craoow. 


1.  Floriane  Gate. 

2.  Cloth  Uall. 
8.  St.  Mary's. 

4.  St  Barbara's. 

5.  University. 

6.  Dominican  Church. 

7.  St.  Fraocia'8. 


8.  Bishop's  Palace. 

9.  St.  Pi'ter»s. 

10.  New  Theatre. 

11.  Summer  Theatre. 

12.  Observatory. 

13.  Cathedral. 

14.  MiliUry  Hospital. 


CRACOW  (Polish,  ITrdbv;  German,  Krakau),  a  city 
if  tiiie  crownland  of  Galicia,  Austria,  the  capital  anciently 


the  most  part  rebuilt  to  serve  as  barracks  and  for  a  hoe 
pital.  The  Stanislas  Cathedral  (Lady  Church),  built  in 
1359,  contains  manv  interesting  antiquities  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  Polaud ;  the  monarcira  were  crowned  in  thia 
edifice,  which  also  holds  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sigismunds, 
the  silver  coffin  of  the  holy  Stanislas,  and  the  remains  of 
John  Sobieski,  of  Poniatowski,  and  of  Kosciusko;  it  is 
adorned  by  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  a  wooden 
carved  altar  (1472-1484)  by  Veit  Stoss,  who  was  a  native  of 
Cracow.  There  are  forty  churches  in  the  city,  with  twenty- 
three  convents  of  monks  and  nuns.  In  the  Bingplalz  stand 
the  old  Gothic  cloth  booths  and  the  ancient  Ratnhaus  with 
a  fine  tower.  A  refic  of  the  old  wall  remains  in  the  Flo* 
riane  gate  on  the  esplanade.  The  university  of  Cracow, 
founded  by  Casimir  the  Great,  and  carried  out  by  by  Jagel- 
Ion  in  1401,  has  sixty-nine  professors  and  about  450  stu* 
dents,  and  possesses  a  librarjr  of  140,000  volumes  and  nu- 
merous MsiS.  Attached  to  it  are  an  observatory,  botanic 
gardens,  natural,  historical,  and  medical  m'jBeam&  ajahoe^ .  ^ 
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atorj,  and  medical  schools.  Cloth,  leather,  and  agricaltu- 
ral  implementB  are  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Craoow, 
and  a  busy  traGc  in  grain,  wood,  salt,  wine,  linen,  and  pigs 
is.  carried  on  hf  the  Vistula.  In  the  neighborhood  there 
are  coal  and  zinc  mines.  Besides  a  brioge  over  the  old 
Vistula,  the  Fnini  Joseph  Bridge  on  five  stone  piers  and 
the  railway  brid^  cross  the  river  to  the  villages  of  Pod- 
gorze  and  Stawisko  on  the  opposite  bank.  Three  miles 
north-west  of  Cracow  a  huge  mound  125  feet  in  heieht  was 
raised  in  1824  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko,  and  this  has 
now  been  utilized  as  the  site  of  a  fort.  The  village  of 
IB^rzezowice  in  this  direction  is  a  favorite  resort  of  Cracow 
4>eople,  and  has  a  fine  castle,  a  Gothic  church,  sulphur 
oaths,  and  iron  and  zinc  mines.  Eight  miles  south-east  of 
Cracow,  united  io  it  by  a  branch  railway,  are  the  village 
and  famous  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka;  aliout  1000  miners 
are  constantly  employed  here,  and  the  annual  yield  of  salt 
amounts  to  more  than  a  million  cwts.  Population  (1869), 
49,835,  including  about  10,000  Jews. 

Craoow  takes  its  name  from  the  Polish  Prince  Krak  or  Era- 
kus,  and  dates  from  about  the  year  700.  Perhaps  no  city  has 
suiTered  greater  vioissitudes.  It  was  taken  in  1039  by  the  Bo- 
hemians, in  1241  by  the  Mongols,  by  the  Swedes  in  1655  and  in 
1702,  and  by  the  Russians  in  1768.  It  remained  the  capital  of 
Poland  from  1320  till  1609,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Warsaw,  but  the  kings  of  Poland  were  crowned 
in  it  till  1764.  On  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  Aus- 
tria took  possession  of  this  portion;  but  in  his  campaign  of 
1809  Napoleon  wrested  it  from  that  power,  and  incorporated  it 
with  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  placed  under  tne  rule  of 
Saxony.  In  the  campaign  of  1812  the  Emperor  Alexander 
made  himself  master  of  this  and  the  other  territory  which  form- 
ed the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  At  the  general  settlement  of  the 
afEairs  of  Europe  by  the  great  powers  in  1815,  it  was  agreed 
that  Cracow  and  the  adjoining  territory  should  be  formed  into 
a  free  state ;  and,  by  the  General  Treaty  of  Congress  signed  at 
Vienna  in  1815,  "th^  town  of  Cracow  with  its  territory,  is  de- 
clared to  be  for  ever  a  free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral 
city,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia."  In 
February,  1846,  however,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cracow, 
apparently  a  ramification  of  a  widely -spread  conspiracy  through- 
out Poland.  The  senate  and  the  other  authorities  of  Cracow 
were  unable  to  subdue  the  rebels  or  to  maintain  order,  and,  at 
their  request,  the  city  was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  Austrian 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  The  three  powers, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  made  this  a  pretext  for  extinguish- 
ing this  independent  state ;  and  having  established  a  conference 
at  Vienna  (November,  1846)  the  three  courts  after  due  deliber- 
ation, contrary  to  the  assurance  previously  given,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  expressed  views  of  the  British  and  French  Oov- 
emments,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  extinguish  the  state  of  Cra- 
cow and  to  incorporate  it  with  the  dominions  of  Austria. 

CKAIG,  John  (c  1512-1600)  one  of  the  Scottish  Be- 
formers,  was  bom  about  1512.  He  was  edacated  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order. 
But,  being  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  cast  into  prison. 
Retiring  to  the  Continent,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  for  some  years  taught  in  Dominican 
schools,  and  perf6rmed  other  services  for  the  order.  He 
was  convertea  to  Protestantism  by  the  IrutUuUa  of  Calvin, 
and  having  made  a  brave  confession  of  his  heresy  before 
the  Inquisition,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  But  on 
the  eve  of  his  execution  Pope  Paul  IV.  died,  and  the  mob 
broke  open  tlie  prisons.  Craig  fled  to  Vienna,  and  the 
emperor,  Maximilian  II.,  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the 
Inquisition.  Ue  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
after  preaching  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh  became  coad- 
jutor to  Knox.  It  was  he  who  proclaimed  the  banns  of 
inarriage  between  Queen  Mary  and  Both  well,  but  he  openly 
denounced  their  union.  On  tL.e  death  of  Enox  in  1672 
he  naturally  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  lie  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  drawing  up 
the  S^ond  Book  of  Diadjdinef  and  he  was  the  author  of  the 
First  Cbvejiant,  otherwise  called  the  Kin^s  Oonfemon  (1581), 
and  of  Oraiifi  Caleehiam  (1592).  which  was  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  general  use  in  Scotland.  But  though  he  was  bold 
enough  to  rebuke  the  king  in  his  sermons,  he  jrielded  to 
his  commands,  and  signed  a  declaration,  promising  obedi- 
ence to  the  bishops  and  submission  to  an  Act  that  had  been 
passed  forbidding  the  assembling  of  church  courts  without 
Iroyal  license.  Craig's  coadjutor  and  successor  was  An- 
drew Melville. 

CBAIG,  Sib  Thomas  (c.  1638-1608),  of  Bicarton,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  a  poet  of  some  note,  was  bom  about  the  year 


1588.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wtllian 
Craig  of  Craigflntray,  or  Craigslon,  in  Aberdeenshire^  bat 
beyond  the  fwal  that  he  was  in  some  way  related  to  th* 
Craigfintraj  family  nothing  regarding  his  birth  is  koowQ 
with  certainty.  He  is  first  heard  of  as  a  student  tl  St 
Andrews,  where  he  was  entered  at  Sl  Leonard's  Collere  in 
1552,  and  where  he  took  the  B.  A.  degree  in  1555.  From 
St.  Andrews  he  went  to  France,  like  most  of  his  couatrv* 
men  of  that  day  who  were  destined  for  the  bar,  to  study 
the  canon  and  the  civil  law.  He  himself  makes  more  than 
one  allusion  in  his  works  to  what  he  had  learned  at  Paris, 
but  as  the  civil  law  was  not  at  that  time  pabltdy  taogfat 
there,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  great  civilians  of  some  of  the  other  French  schooli. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  about  1561,  and,  after  spending 
some  time  in  acquiring  a  practical  aoouaintance  with  the 
forms  of  court  procedure,  was  admittea  advocate  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1563.  In  1564  he  was  appointed  justice-depute  \jj 
the  justice-general,  Archibald,  earl  of  ArfjW ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  presided  at  many  of  the  criminal  trials  of  the 
period.  He  is  not  mentioned  as  deputy  of  the  justice-gen- 
eral after  1573 ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  he 
appears  as  sheriflT  of  Edinburgh,  so  that  he  probably  re- 
signed the  one  office  on  being  nominated  to  the  other.  In 
1606  he  is  described  as  procurator  for  the  church ;  and  this 
completes  the  list  of  his  regular  preferments,  although  his 
name  is  found  in  more  than  one  commission  of  importance. 
He  never  became  a  Lord  of  Session,  a  circumstance  that 
was  unquestionably  due  to  his  own  choice.    His  extensive 

Sractice,  added  to  the  emoluments  of  his  various  offices,  no 
oubt,  much  exceeded  what  he  would  have  had  as  a  jnd^; 
but  in  tnith  he  probably  felt  that  his  studious  and  retina^ 
disposition  unfitted  him  for  the  rough  work,  dipkunatie 
and  military  as  well  as  judicial,  that  was  in  those  days 
expected  of  a  Scotch  judge.  In  this  respect  he  presents  • 
striking  contrast  to  his  contemporary' Balfour,  who  wm 
implicated  in  every  conspiracy  of  his  time,  and  to  whom 
no  office,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  came  vam. 
Craig  even,  it  is  said,  refused  the  honor  of  knighthood 
whicli  the  king  wished  to  confer  on  him  in  1604,  when  ht 
came  to  London  as  one  of  the  Scottish  oommissionen 
regarding  the  union  between  the  kingdoms — the  only 
political  object  he  seems  to  have  cared  about;  but  in 
accordance  with  James's  commands  he  has  always  been 
styled  and  reputed  a  knight.  Craig  was  married  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  Heriot  of  Trabronn  in  Haddingtonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughteis.  His  eldest 
son,  Sir  Louis  Craig,  was  raised  to  the  hench  in  1604^  and 
among  his  other  descendants  are  several  well  known  names 
in  the  list  of  Scotch  lawyers.  He  died  on  tlie  26th  Feb- 
ruarv,  1608. 

The  G^reatest  of  Craig's  literary  labors  is  his  treatise  oo 
the  feuaal  law.  The  object  of  the  Jim  FeudaU  was  to  at- 
similate  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  instead  of 
this,  it  is  the  first,  and  b^  no  means  the  least,  in  the  serier 
of  works  which  has  built  up  and  solidified  tliat  of  Scot- 
land into  a  separate  system.  Craig's  anxiety  to  promote 
the  union  of  tlie  kingdoms  led  him  to  prepare  two  other 
elaborate  treatises, — the  De  Unione  lUgnorum  Brilmnim 
TraetatuSf  and  the  De  Jure  Sueeeantmia  Regni  Anglic 
But  while  he  was  alive  to  tlie  benefits  of  union,  his  Dt 
Homvnio  Dupuialio,  in  which  he  combats  the  assertion 
that  Scotland  was  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  shows  that 
he  was  no  less  determined  to  maintain  the  historical  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Craig's  first  poem  appeared  in 
1565.  It  is  an  EpUhalamium  in  honor  of  the  ill-fated 
marriage  of  the  Queen  and  Damley.  It  contains  passsgei 
of  real  poetic  feeling,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  labored  and 
heavy ;  and  this  fault,  as  perhaps  might  be  expected  of  a 
learned  feudal  lawyer,  more  or  less  disfigures  all  Craig'i 
subsequent  eflTorlB. 

Except  his  poems,  none  of  Craig's  works  appeared  daring  hif 
lifetime,  and  some  of  them  exist  even  now  only  in  maDascript 
The  first  edition  of  the  Jm  FeudaU  was  not  pobliihed  natil 
1655,  nearly  fifty  years  after  lU  anther's  death.  It  was  editsi 
by  Robert  Burnet  of  Crimond,  afterwards  a  jadge  in  the  CooT 
of  Session,  who  had  married  Craig's  granddaughter,  and  vtf 
the  father  of  the  famous  bishop  of  Salisbury.  A  seeond  edj 
tion,  edited  by  Menokenius,  was  publiahed  at  Leipsie^  1716, 
while  the  last  and  best  edition  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  173X 
with  a  short  life  by  the  editor,  James  Baillie.  Manuieripts  of 
the  2>«  Jure  Suee€99iont§  belong  to  the  Advoeates*  Librsy  ea4 
to  the  Edinburgh  University  Library,  but  the  book  itself  hat 
published.    A  translat^n  of^Y^^Jtoss  Gatbsim 
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tftfliinrda  s  Sooteh  biabop,  sppesrad  in  1703.  The  De  Unione 
•lira  onlj  in  manaseript,  in  the  Advooates'  Library ;  and  the 
Mae  is  true  of  the  2>«  Hominio,  although  a  translation  of  it, 
■ader  the  title  Seotland^t  Sovereignty  aeeerted,  waa  pablithed  by 
Georfe  Ridpath,  London,  1695.    Moit  of  the  poemi  have  been 

arintod  in  the  DeliHm  Poetarum  Seotorum,    There  ia  an  ex- 
ant  life  of  Craig  by  Mr.  Eraser  TyUer,  Edinburgh,  1823. 

CRAIK,  George  Lillie  (1799-1866),  professor  of  Eng- 
)kh  literature  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  was  the  son  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  Fifeshire.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews  with  the  intention  of  enterinff  the  church,  but 
altering  his  plans,  removed  to  London,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
iiTe,to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  became  connected 
with  a  short-lived  literary  paper  called  the  Vendam ;  in 
1831  he  published  his  PwnuUU  KnowUdge  under  Diffieuir 
fut  among  the  works  of  the  »xdety  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Usefol  Knowledge :  he  contributed  a  considerable  number 
of  biographical  ana  historical  articles  to  the  Ptniw  Oudo- 
jadia;  and  he  edited  the  Pietorial  History  of  Enaland, 
Aimself  writing  much  of  the  work.  In  1844  he  pubfishea 
his  Hutory  of  LUeraiure  and  Xeamtfio  in  En^cma  from  the 
Norman  Onupuai  to  the  Frtaeni  Tim€y  illustrated  by  extracts, 
snd  in  the  same  year  his  HUtory  of  Britiah  Cbmmeree  from 
As  Earliett  Times,  In  the  next  year  appeared  his  Spenser 
and  Us  Poetry^  an  abstract  of  Spenser's  poems,  with  histor- 
ical and  biographical  notes  and  frequent  quotations ;  and  in 
1837  his  Baam,  his  Writings  and  his  PhUosopkv,  a  work  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  four  last-mentioned  works  appeared 
among  Knights  Weddy  Volumes.  Two  years  later  Craik 
obtaiued  the  chair  of  history  and  Enellsh  literature  at 
Qaeen's  College,  Belfast,  a  position  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  2dd  February,  1866.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  noticed,  Craik  published  the  Bo- 
mcmes  cf  the  Burage,  OuiUne  of  the  History  ^  the  English 
Langmgey  and  The  English  cf  Shakespeare, 

CKAIL,  formerly  Carrail,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
kugh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  nine 
miles  south-east  of  St  Andrews.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
town  of  some  note  as  early  as  the  ninth  century ;  and  its 
castle,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any  remains,  was  the  res- 
idence of  David  L  and  others  of  the  earlv  Scottish  kings. 
It  was  constituted  a  royal  burgh  by  a  charier  of  Bobert 
Bruce  in  1306,  and  had  its  privileges  confirmed  bv  Bobert 
IL  in  1371,  by  Mary  in  1553,  and  by  Charles  I.  in  1635. 
Of  its  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Bufus,  a  few  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  below  the  east  end  of  the  town ;  its  principal  church 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  raised  to  the  collegiate  rank 
in  1517 ;  and  man^  of  the  ordinary  houses  are  of  a  massive 
snd  antique  description.  It  unites  with  St  Andrews  and 
other  burghs  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament  Pop- 
lUation  of  borough,  1112. 

CBAKE,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Qralr 
Im  of  which  the  Com  Crake  ( Oriypometra  erex)  is  the 
most  fiuniliar  example.  This  bird  is  a  summer  visitor 
to  Britain  and  to  Northern  Europe  generally,  where  its 
mirations  extend  as  far  north  as  Iceland.  It  reaches 
Britain  in  April,  and  leaves  in  Ckstober,  having  meanwhile 
nised  a  brood  of  ^oung.  It  frequents  rich  meadows  and 
green  corn-fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  where  its 
ptoeuce  is  made  known  by  the  peculiar  creaking  sound 
emitted  by  the  male  as  a  csX\  note  to  the  female.  After 
matmg  their  erek-crek,  not  unlike  the  noise  made  by  pass- 
ing the  nail  of  the  finger  over  the  teeth  of  a  small  comb, 
is  much  seldomer  heard,  and  the  work  of  building  the  nest 
which  is  a  simple  stnicture  formed  of  dried  plants  placea 
on  the  ground,  is  nroceeded  with.  The  eggs,  from  seven 
to  fourteen  in  numoer,  are  about  1}  inches  in  leneth  and 
stt  inch  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a  slightlv  reddish-white 
color  spotted  and  speckled  with  reddish-brown.  The 
yoang  crakes  are  covered  at  first  with  a  black  down,,  but 
soon  assume  their  feathers,  and  are  able  to  fly  in  six  weeks. 
The  upper  plumage  of  the  male  is  for  the  most  part  a 
yellowish  brown,  each  feather  being  marked  with  a  central 
•treak  of  a  darker  color,  and  the  under  surface  a  pale  buff 
tnmsversely  barred  with  reddish-white.  The  Com  Crake, 
or  Land  Bail,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  feeds  on  snails, 
UDgs,  worms,  and  seeds.  It  is  a  shy  and  timid  bird,  seek- 
ing safety  in  concealment  among  the  rank  herbage  which 
it  fre()tt<flits,  and  through  which  it  runs  with  amazing 
npidihr ;  its  note  may  thus  be  heard  in  quick  succession 
proceeding  from  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  same  field, 
i  drcumstance  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea 
uat  the  Ciake  possessed  for  protective  purposes  a  certain 
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ventriloouial  power.  It  seldom  takes  wing  unless  driven 
to  it,  and  then  flies  slowly,  with  its  l^  hanging  down,  to 
the  nearest  place  of  concealment,  and  is  thus  much  oftener 
heard  than  seen.  In  common  with  many  other  animals  it 
is  said  to  feign  death  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  threatened 
danger.  As  an  article  of  food  the  Com  Crake  is  regard- 
ed as  a  great  delicacy.  The  Spotted  Crake  (Ortygometra 
porsana),  a  smaller  and  more  aquatic  species,  is  much  less 
common  in  Britain  than  the  former,  from  which  it  is  read- 
ily distineuished  by  the  numerous  white  spots  on  the  upjper 
surface  of  its  plumage.  It  breeds  on  marshy  ground,  fre> 
quently  at  the  water's  edge.  The  Little  Crake  and  Baillon' 
Crake  Doth  occur  in  Britain  as  rare  summer  visitors. 

CRAMP,  a  painful  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles, 
most  frequently  occurring  in  the  limbs,  but  also  apt  to 
affect  certain  intemal  organs.  This  disorder  belongs  to  the 
class  of  diseases  known  as  local  spasms,  of  which  other 
varieties  exist  in  such  affections  as  spasmodic  asthma  and 
colic  The  cause  of  these  painful  seizures  resides  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  o]^rates  either  directly  from^  the  great 
nerve  centres,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  indirectly  by 
reflex  action,  as,  for  example,  when  attacks  are  brougnt  on 
by  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.^ 

In  its  most  common  form,  tnat  of  cramp  in  the  limbs^ 
this  disorder  comes  on  suddenly,  often  during  slee^,  the 
patient  beine  aroused  by  an  agonizing  feeling  of  pain  in 
the  calf  of  the  le^  or  back  of  the  thij^h,  accompanied  in 
many  instances  with  a  sensation  of  sickness  or  faintness 
from  the  intensity  of  the  suffering.  During  the  paroxvsm 
the  muscular  fibres  affected  can  often  be  felt  gathered  up 
into  a  hard  knot  The  attack  in  general  lasts  but  a  few 
seconds,  and  Uien  suddenly  departs,  the  spasmodic  contrao- 
tion  of  the  muscles  ceasing  entirely,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
relief  may  come  more  graoually  during  a  period  of  minutes 
or  even  hours.  A  liability  to  cramp  is  often  associated 
with  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency,  but  occasional  attacks 
are  common  enough  apart  from  this,  and  are  often  induced 
by  some  peculiar  posture  which  a  limb  has  assumed  during 
sleep.  Exposure  of  the  limbs  to  cold  will  also  bring  on 
cramp,  aad  to  this  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  swimmers.  Cramp  of  the  extremities  is  also 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  distressing  accompaniments 
of  cholera.  It  is  likewise  of  freauent  occurrence  in  the 
process  of  parturition,  just  before  aelivery. 

This  painful  disorder  can  be  greatly  relieved  and  often 
entirelv  removed  by  firmly  grasping  or  briskly  robbing  the 
affectea  part  with  the  hana,  or  bv  anything  which  makes 
an  impression  on  the  nerves,  such  as  warm  applications. 
Even  a  sudden  and  vigorous  movement  of  the  limb  will 
often  succeed  in  terminating  the  attack. 

What  is  termed  cramp  of  the  stomach,  or  gastralgia, 
usually  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  connection  with  some  form 
of  gastric  disorder,  such  as  aggravated  dyspepsia,  or  actual 
organic  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  in  reference  to  those  particular 
ailments. 

The  disease  known  as  Wrilei's  Orampf  or  Serivener^s 
Palsy,  is  a  spasm  which  affects  certain  muscles  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  acts,  the  result  of  education 
and  long  usage,  and  which  does  not  occur  when  the  same 
muscles  are  employed  in  acts  of  a  different  kind.  This 
disorder  owes  its  name  to  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
it  is  met  with  in  persons  who  write  much,  although  it  is  b^ 
no  means  confined  to  them,  but  is  liable  to  occur  in  indi- 
viduals of  almost  any  handicraft.  It  has  been  termed  by 
Dr.  Dudienne  Functional  Spasm, 

The  symptoms  are  in  the  first  instance  a  gradually  in- 
creasing difficulty  experienced  in  conducting  the  move- 
ments required  for  executing  the  work  in  hand.  Taking, 
for  example,  the  case  of  writers,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
pen  cannot  be  moved  with  the  same  freedom  as  fa«fore,  and 
the  handwriting  is  more  or  less  altered  in  oonseouence. 
At  an  early  sta^  of  the  disease  the  difficulty  mav  be  to  a 
large  extent  overcome  b^  persevering  efforts,  but  ulti- 
mately, when  the  attempt  is  persisted  in,  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers  and  occasionally  also  those  of  the  forearm,  are 
seized  with  spasm  or  cramp,  so  that  the  act  of  writing  is 
rendered  Impossible.  Sometimes  the  fingers  instead  of 
being  cramped  move  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  the  pen 
cannot  be  grasped,  while  in  other  rare  instances  a  kind  of 
paralysis  affects  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  and  they  are 
powerless  to  make  the  movements  necessary  for  holding 
the  pen.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  cgi^in  the  act  m[^ 
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writing  that  these  phenomena  present  themselves,  and  that 
for  all  olher  movements  the  fingers  and  arms  possess  their 
natural  power.  The  same  symptoms  are  observed  and  the 
same  remarks  apply  mutatis  fntUand\a  in  the  case  of  musi- 
cians, artists,  compositors,  seamstresses,  tailors,  and  manv 
mechanics  in  whom  this  affection  may  occur.  Indeea, 
although  actually  a  rare  disease,  no  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  in  the  body  which  is  specially  called  into  action 
in  any  particular  occupation  is  exempi  from  liability  to 
this  functional  spasm.  Hence  the  cause  has  been  ascribed 
to  over-use  of  the  parts  concerned,  although  this  is  regarded 
as  doubtful  by  many  high  authorities,  since  cases  have 
been  observed  where  there  had  been  no  excessive  strain 
upon  the  function  of  the  affected  muscles,  while  again  in 
persons  who  pursue  their  special  occupation,  even  to  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  fatieue,  the  symptoms  of  this 
disorder  are  exceedingly  rare.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  on  any  other  theory,  and  at  all 
events  the  complaint  is  greatly  aggravated  by  over-exertion 
of  the  parts. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  absolute  cessation  from  the  work  with  which  the 
attack  is  associated.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  that 
the  opposite  hand  or  limb  be  used  so  as  to  afford  the 
affected  part  entire  rest,  but  this  is  generally  followed  with 
the  extension  of  the  disease  to  that  Tocalitv  also.  Peculiar 
forms  of  penholder  and  other  mechanical  contrivances 
have  been  suggested  so  as  to  enable  the  occupation  to  be 
carried  on,  but  tliey  do  not  afford  any  relief  to  the  disease, 
for  the  cure  of  which  the  only  means  that  can  be  relied  on 
is  entire  rest  (j.  o.  A.) 

GBANACH,  LucAB  (1472-1553),  one  of  the  represen- 
tative painters  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
was  bom  at  Cronach  in  Upper  Franconia,  and  learnt  the 
art  of  drawing  from  his  father.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  trace  his  descent  or  the  name  of  his  parents.  We  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  school  in  which  he  was  taught,  and  it 
Is  a  mere  guess  that  he  took  lessons  from  the  South  German 
masters  to  whom  Mathew  Qrunewaid  owed  his  education. 
But  Grunewald  practised  at  Bamberg  and  Aschaffenburff, 
and  Bamberff  is  tne  capital  of  the  diocese  in  which  Cronacn 
lies.  According  to  Gunderam,  the  tutor  of  Cranach's  chil- 
dren, Granach  signalized  his  talents  as  a  painter  before  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  He  then  drew  upon  himself  the 
attention  of  the  elector  of  Saxonv,  who  attached  him  to  his 

Serson  in  1504.  The  records  of  Wittenberg  confirm  Gun- 
eram's  statement  to  this  extent,  that  Cranach's  name  ap- 
pears for  tlie  first  time  in  the  public  accounts  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1504,  when  he  drew  50  gulden  for  the  salary  of 
half  a  year,  as  pictor  dttealU,  The  only  clue  to  Cranach's 
settlement  previous  to  his  Wittenberg  appointment  is  af- 
forded by  the  knowledge  that  he  owned  a  house  at  Gotha, 
and  that  Barbara  Brengbier,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
burgher  of  that  city.  Of  his  skill  as  an  artist  we  nave  suf- 
ficient evidence  in  a  picture  dated  1504  (Fiedler  collection 
at  Berlin),  preserved  till  lately  in  the  Sciarra  Colonna  Pal- 
ace at  Rome.  But  as  to  the  development  of  his  manner 
prior  to  that  date  we  are  altogether  in  ignorance.  In  con- 
trast with  this  obscurity  is  the  lip;ht  thrown  upon  Cranach 
after  1504.  We  find  him  active  in  several  branches  of  his 
profession, — sometimes  a  inere  house-painter,  more  fre- 
quently producing  portraits  and  altar-pieces,  a  designer  on 
wood,  an  engraver  of  copper-plates,  and  draughtsman  for 
the  dies  of  the  electoral  mint.  Early  in  the  days  of  his 
official  employment  he  startled  hb  master's  courtiers  by 
the  realism  with  which  he  painted  still  life,  game,  and 
antlers  on  the  walls  of  the  country  palaces  at  Coburff  and 
Lochau ;  his  pictures  of  deer  and  wila  boar  were  considered 
striking,  and  the  duke  fostered  his  passion  for  this  form  of 
art  by  taking  him  out  to  the  hunting-field,  where  he  sketched 
"his  grace"  running  the  stag,  or  Duke  John  sticking  a  boar. 
Before  1508  he  had  painted  several  altar-pieces  for  the 
Schlosskirche  at  Wittenberg  in  competition  with  Durer, 
Burgkmair,  and  others;  the  duke  and  his  brotlier  John 
were  portrayed  in  various  attitudes,  and  a  number  of  the 
b^  woodcuts  and  copper^plates  were  published.  Great 
honor  accrued  to  Cranach  when  he  went  in  1509  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  took  sittings  from  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian and  the  boy  who  afterwards  became  Charles  V. 
Till  1508  Cranach  signed  his  works  with  the  initials  of  his 
name.  In  that  year  3ie  elector  gave  him  the  winged  snake 
as  a  motto,  and  this  motto  or  Kleinodj  as  it  was  called, 
•upeiseded  the  initials  on  all  his  pictures  after  that  date. 


Somewhat  later  the  duke  conferred  on  him  the  moD<^iob 
of  the  sale  of  medicines  at  Wittenberg,  and  a  printo's 
patent  with  exclusive  privileges  as  to  copyright  in  BiUsL 
The  presses  of  Cranach  were  used  by  Luther.^  His  chem- 
ist's shop  was  open  for  centuries,  and  only  perished  by  fire 
in  1871.  Relations  of  friendship  united  the  painter  with 
the  Reformers  at  a  very  early  period ;  yet  it  is  difficolt  to 
^x  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Luther.  The 
oldest  notice  of  Cranach  in  the  Reformer's  correspondeoce 
dates  from  1520.  In  a  letter  written  from  Worms  in  1521, 
Luther  calls  him  his  gossip,  warmly  alluding  to  his  ''Geva^ 
tcrin,"  ^the  artist's  wife.  His  first  engraved  portrait  by  Cra- 
nach represents  an  Augustine  friar,  and  is  dated  1520. 
Five  years  later  the  monk  dropped  the  cowl,  and  Crantcb 
was  present  as  *'  one  of  the  council "  at  the  betrothal  fes-  | 
tival  of  Luther  and  Catherine  Bora.  The  death  at  short 
intervals  of  the  Electors  Frederick  and  John  (1525  and  | 
1532)  brought  no  change  in  the  prosperous  situation  of  the 
painter ;  he  remained  a  favorite  with  John  Frederick  L. 
under  whose  administration  he  twice  (1537  and  1540)  filled 
the  office  of  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg.  But  1547  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  change  in  these  relations.  John  Fred- 
erick was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Muhlbeig,  and 
Wittenberg  was  subjected  to  stress  of  siege.  As  Crunch 
wrote  from  his  house  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place  to 
the  Grand  Master  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  Konigsbof 
to  tell  him  of  John  Frederick's  capture,  he  showed  hii 
attachment  by  saying,  ''  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  Grace 
that  we  have  been  robbed  of  our  dear  prince,  who  from  his 
vouth  upwards  has  been  a  true  prince  to  us,  but  God  wOl 
help  him  out  of  prison,  for  the  Kaiser  is  bold  enough  to 
revive  the  Papacy,  which  Qod  will  certainly  not  allov.* 
During  the  siege  Charles  bethought  him  of  Cranach,  whom 
he  remembered  from  his  childh(x>d,  and  summoned  him  to 
his  camp  at  Pistritz.  Cranach  came,  reminded  his  majesty 
of  his  early  sittings  as  a  boy,  and  begged  on  his  knees  for 
kind  treatment  to  the  Kurfurst.  Three  years  afterwaidi^ 
when  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  met  at  Augsbuig  to 
receive  commands  from  the  emperor,  and  when  Titian  al 
Charles's  bidding  came  to  take  the  likeness  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  John  Frederick  asked  Cranach  to  visit  the  Swabian 
capital ;  and  here  for  a  few  months  he  was  numbered 
amongst  the  household  of  the  captive  elector,  whom  be 
afterwards  accompanied  home  in  1552.  He  died  at  Wei- 
mar, in  October,  1553. 

The  oldest  extant  picture  of  Cranach,  the  Rest  of  tiie 
Virgin  during  the  Flight  in  Egypt,  marked  with  the  b- 
itials  L.  C^  and  the  date  of  1504  (Mr.  Fiedler,  Berlin),  if 
by  far  the  most  graceful  creation  of  his  pencil.  It  is  en- 
livened by  a  host  of  angels  ministering  m  the  plessantest 
way  to  the  wants  of  the  infant  Saviour.  The  scene  is  laid 
on  the  margin  of  a  forest  of  pines,  and  discloses  the  habili 
of  a  painter  familiar  with  the  mountain  scenery  of  Tbo- 
ringia.  There  is  more  of  gloom  in  landscapes  of  a  Isttf 
time ;  and  this  would  point  to  a  defect  in  the  taste  of  Cra- 
nach, whose  stag-hunts  (Moritsbui^,  Madrid,  Laboacfaeie 
collection)  are  otherwise  not  unpleasing.  Cranach's  sri  is 
its  prime  was  doubtless  influenced  by  causes  which  bd 
slightly  affected  the  art  of  the  Italians,  but  weighed  witk 
potent  consequence  on  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Ge^ 
many.  The  business  of  booksellers  who  sold  woodcots  and 
engravings  at  fairs  and  markets  in  Germany  nator&Df 
satisfied  a  craving  which  arose  out  of  the  paucity  of  well- 
paintings  in  churches  and  secular  edifices.  Drawing  for 
woodcuts  and  engraving  of  copper-plates  became  the  ooeo- 
pation  of  artists  of  note,  and  the  talents  devoted  in  Itil/ 
to  productions  of  the  brush  were  here  monopolised  kt 
designs  on  wood,  or  on  copper.  We  have  thus  to  aoconnt 
for  tlie  comparative  unprodactiveness  as  painters  of  Dorer 
and  Holbein,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ezplun  the  shallow- 
ness apparent  in  many  of  the  later  works  of  Cranach ;  bat 
we  attribute  to  the  same  cause  also  the  tendencv  in  Cra- 
nach to  neglect  effective  color  and  light  and  wade  for 
strong  contrasts  of  flat  tint.  Constant  attention  to  mere 
contour  and  to  black  and  white  appears  to  have  affiwted 
his  si^ht,  and  caused  those  curious  transitions  of  pslJid 
lijp;ht  into  inky  grey  which  often  characterize  his  stadia 
of  flesh;  whilst  the  mere  outlining  of  form  in  blade  be> 
came  a  natural  substitute  for  modelling  and  chiaroecora 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  few  pictures  by  Cranach  is 
which  the  flesh-tints  display  brightness  and  enamelled  KI^ 
face,  but  they  are  quite  exceptional.  As  a  composer  Ds^ 
*  fthe  ■       ' 
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ibtpe  was  low;   but  he  showed  gome  freshnesB  in  the 
dehoeatioD  of  incident,  though  he  not  onfreqnentlj  bor- 
dered on  coaneneaB.    His  copper-plates  and  woodcuts  are 
eertaioly  the  best  outcome  of  his  art ;  and  the  earlier  they 
tre  in  oate  the  more  conspicuous  is  their  power.    Strik- 
ing eyidenoe  of  this  is  the  St.  Christopher  of  1506,  or  the 
plate  of  Elector  Frederick  prayinff  before  the  Madonna 
?1509).   It  is  curious  to  watch  the  changes  which  mark  the 
aeTelopment  of  his  instincts  as  an  artist  during  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Reformation.   At  first  we  find  him  painting  Ma- 
donnas.  His  first  woodcut  (1605)  represents  the  Virgin  and 
three  saints  in  prayer  before  a  crucifix.    Later  on  he  com- 
poses the  marrii^  of  St.  Catherine,  a  series  of  martyr- 
doms, and  scenes  from  the  Passion.    After  1517  he  illus- 
trates occasionally  the  old  gospel  themes,  but  he  also  gives 
expression  to  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Reformers.    In  a 
pietare  of  1518  at  Leipdo,  where  a  dying  man  offers  "  his 
ioqI  to  God,  his  body  to  earth,  and  his  worldly  goods  to 
Ids  relations,"  the  soul  rises  to  meet  the  Trinity  in  heaven, 
and  salvation  is  clearly  shown  to  depend  on  faith  and  not 
on  ^ood  works.  ^  Again  sin  and  grace  become  a  familiar 
subject  of  pictorial  delineation.    Adam  is  observed  sitting 
between  John  the  Baptist  and  a  prophet  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.     To  the  left  Qod  produces  the  tables  of  the  law, 
Adam  and  Eve  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  brazen 
serpent  is  reared  aloft,  and  punishment  supervenes  in  the 
shape  of  death  and  the  realm  of  Satan.    To  the  right,  the 
Conception,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection  symbolize  re- 
dempUoii^  and  this  is  uuly  impressed  on  Adam  by. John 
.  the  Baptist,  who  points  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  crucified 
Saviour.    There  are  two  examples  of  this  composition  in 
the  Galleries  of  Gotha  and  Prague,  both  of  them  dated 
1529.    One  of  the  latest  pieces  with  which  the  name  of 
Cranach  is  connected  is  that  which  Cranach's  son  com- 
pleted in  1555,  and  which  is  now  in  the  cathedral  of 
Weimar.    It  represents  Christ  in  two  forms,  to  the  left 
trampliog  on  Death  and  Satan,  to  the  right  crucified,  with 
blood  flowing  from  the  lance  wound.    John  the  Baptist 
points  to  the  sufiTering  Christ  whilst  the  blood  stream  falls 
on  the  head  of  Cranach,  ana  Luther  reads  from  his  book 
the  words,  "The  blood  of  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin." 
Cranach  sometimes  composed  gosi)el  subjects  with  feeliuff 
and  dignity.    The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  at  Munich 
is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  skill,  and  various  repetitions 
of  Christ  receiving  little  children  show  the  kindliness  of 
his  disposition.    But  he  was  not  exclusively  a  religious 
painter.     He  was  equally  successful,  and  often  comically 
naive^  in  mythological  scenes,  as  where  Cupid,  who  has 
stolen  a  honeycomb,  complains  to  Venus  that  he  has  been 
atong  b^  a  bee  (Weimar,  1580,  Berlin.  1534),  or  where  Her- 
coles  flits  at  the  spinning-wheel  mocked  by  Omphale  and 
her  maids.     Humor  and  pathos  are  combined  at  times 
with  strong  efiect  in  pictures  such  as  the  Jealoui^  (Augs- 
boiv,  1627,  Vienna,  1530),  where  women  and  children  are 
liacmled  into  telling  groups  as  they  watch  the  strife  of  men 
wildly  fighting  around  them.     Very  realistic  must  have 
^een  a  lost  canvas  of  1545,  in  which  hares  were  catching 
ind  roasting  sportsmen.    In  1546,  possibly  under  Italian 
nflnenccL  (>anach  composed  the  Fons  Juventutis  of  the 
Berlin  Gallery,  executed  by  his  son,  a  picture  in  which 
lags   are  seen  entering  a  Renaissance  fountain,  and  are 
eoei^ed  as  they  issue  from  it  with  all  the  charms  of  youth 
J  knightB  and  pages. 

Cranach's  chief  occupation  was  that  of  portrait-painting, 
nd  we  are  indebted  to  nim  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of 
!ie  features  of  all  the  German  Reformers  and  their  princely 
tiherents.  But  he  sometimes  condescended  to  depict  such 
Died  followers  of  the  Papacy  as  Albert  (Eur-Mainz)  of 
Irandenburg,  Anthony  Granvelle,  and  the  duke  of  Alva. 
.  doseo  of  likenesses  of  Frederick  III.  and  his  brother 
ohn  nre  found  to  bear  the  date  of  1532.  It  is  character- 
tic  of  Oranach's  readiness,  and  a  proof  that  he  possessed 
Dple  material  for  mechanical  reproduction,  that  he  re- 
ived payment  at  Wittenberg  in  1533  for  "sixty  pairs 
'  portraits  of  the  elector  and  his  brother"  in  one  day. 
mooRst  existing  likenesses  we  should  notice  as  the  best 
at  oi  Albert,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  Berlin  museum, 
d  thB,t  of  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  museum  of 
eimar. 

Oranach  had  three  sons,  all  artists : — John  Lucas,  who 
ad  wkt  Bologna  in  1536;  Hans  Cranach,  whose  life  is 
scure ;  and  Lucas,  bom  in  1515,  who  died  in  1586. 
■^    TOO  Cranach,  now  commanding  the  fortress  of 


Cologne,  is  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  the  painter  of 
Wittenberg. 

See  Heller,  Leben  und  Werke  Lukat  Oranaehs  (1821).  and 
Sohaobard,  Luka§  OranMht  de»  uElum  Leben  und  WmriM  (S 
vols.,  1861-71).  (j.  A.  0.) 

CBANBERRY.  the  fruit  of  plants  of  the  genus  Osjf 
eoeeuSf  natural  order  VaeciniaeetB.  0.  paluatris,  the  com« 
mon  cranberry  plant,  is  found  in  marshy  land  in  northern 
and  central  Europe  and  North  America.  Its  stems  are 
wiry,  creeping,  and  of  varying  length ;  the  leaves  are  ever- 
green, dark  and  shining  above,  glaucous  below,  revolute  at 
the  margin,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  elliptical  in  shape,  and 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  long;  the  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  May  or  June,  are  small  and  pedunculate,  and  have 
a  four-lobed,  rose-tinted  corolla,  purplish  filaments,  and 
anther-cells  forming  two  long  tubra ;  the  berries  ripen  in 
August  and  September ;  they  are  pear-shaped  and  about  the 
size  of  currants,  are  crimson  in  color,  and  often  spotted, 
and  have  an  acid  and  astringent  taste.  The  American 
species,  0.  macroearpua,  is  found  wild  from  Maine  to  the 
Carolinas.  It  attains  a  greater  size  than  0.  palu»tri»,  and 
bears  bigger  and  finer  berries,  which  are  of  three  principal 
sorts,  the  cherry  or  round,  the  bugle  or  oblong,  and  the  pear 
or  bell-shaped,  and  vary  in  hue  from  light  pink  to  oark 
purple,  or  may  be  mottled  red  and  white.  It  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  England  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  O.  ereeitu  is  a  species  indigenous  to  Virginia  and 
California,  and  is  remarkable  for  Uie  excellent  flavor  of 
its  berry. 

Air  and  moisture  are  the  chief  requisites  for  the  thriving 
of  the  cranberry  plant.  It  is  cultivated  in  America  on 
a  soil  of  peat  or  vegetable  mould,  free  from  loam  and 
clay,  and  cleared  of  tur^  and  having  a  surface  layer  of  clean 
sand.  The  sand,  which  needs  renewal  every  two  or  three 
years,  is  necessary  for  the  vigorous  existence  of  the  plants, 
and  serves  both  to  keep  the  underlying  soil  cool  and  damp, 
and  to  check  the  srowth  of  grass  and  weeds.  The  ground 
must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  should  be  provid^  with 
a  supply  of  water  and  a  dam  for  flooding  the  plants  during 
winter  to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  occasionally  at  other 
seasons  to  destroy  insect  pests ;  but  the  use  of  spring- water 
should  be  avoided.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  found  to  be 
improved  bv  growing  the  plants  in  a  soil  enriched  with 
well-rotted  dung,  and  by  supplying  them  with  less  moist- 
ure than  they  obtain  in  their  natural  habitats.  Propaga- 
tion is  efi*ected  by  means  of  cuttings,  of  which  the  wood 
should  be  wiry  in  texture,  and  the  leaves  of  a  greenish- 
brown  color.  In  America,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod,  Massachusetts,  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  com- 
menced early  in  the  present  century,  wide  tracts  of  waste  land 
have  been  utilized  for  that  purpose, — low.  easily  flooded, 
marshy  ground,  worth  originally  not  more  tnan  from  $10  to 
$20  an  acre,  having  been  made  to  yield  annually  $200  or 
$300  worth  of  the  fruit  per  acre.  The  yield  varies  between 
50  and  400  bushels  an  acre,  but  100  bushels,  or  about  35  bar- 
rels, is  estimated  to  be  the  average  production  when  the 
Slants  have  begun  to  bear  well.  In  1871  there  were  in  New 
ersey  about  2000  acres  in  fruiting,  which  in  the  previous 
year  nad  produced  150,000  bushels  of  cranberries,  and  4000 
acres  more  had  been  prepared  and  planted.  A  total  of 
75,000  barrels  was  obtained  in  1869  in  the  States  and 
Territories  of  America.  Cranberries  should  be  fi;athered 
when  ripe  and  dry,  otherwise  they  do  not  keep  well.  The 
darkest-colored  berries  are  those  which  are  most  esteemed. 
The  picking  of  the  fruit  begins  in  New  Jersey  in  October, 
at  the  close  of  the  black  ^rry  and  whortleberry  season, 
and  often  lasts  until  the  coming  in  of  cold  weather.  From 
3  to  4  bushels  a  day  may  be  collected  by  ^ood  workers. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  are  the 
leading  American  markets  for  cranberries,  whence  they  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies,  England,  ana  France  in  great 
quantities.  England  was  formerly  supplied  by  Lincoln- 
snire  and  Norfolk  with  abundance  of  the  common  cran- 
berry, which  it  now  largely  imports  from  Sweden  and 
Russia.  The  fruit  is  much  used  for  pies  and  tarts^  and  also 
for  making  an  acid  summer  beverage.  The  Mount  Ida 
berry,  cowberry,  or  red  whortleberry,  Vacdnium  ViUa  idaa. 
is  sometimes  sold  for  the  cranberry.  The  Tasmanian  and 
the  Australian  cranberries  are  the  produce  respectively  of 
Aetroloma  humifutum  and  lAsaarUhe  aapidOj  plants  of  the 
order  EpaeridacecR, 

See  Trowbridge,  The  Cranberry  Culturiet,  Newhaven,  U.  8., 
1869  J  Report  ^  the  Ommieeioner  of  A^<mUwre/wr  1809«  Wash- 
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ington,  1870 ;  Rtpcrt  of  ike  Americcm  Inttttute  of  New  York, 
fw  1809-70,  Albany,  1870. 

CRANBBOOE,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  six  miles  south  of  the  Staplehurst  station,  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  It  has  a  fine  church  dedicated  to 
St  Dunstan,  which  is  remarkable  for  a  baptistery  in  which 
the  ceremony  used  to  be  administered  by  immersion.  As 
the  central  town  of  the  agricultural  district  called  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  it  carries  on  a  pretty  extensive  trade  in  malt,  hops, 
and  general  soods ;  but  its  present  condition  is  in  striking 
contrafit  to  the  activity  it  displayed  from  the  14th  to  the 
17th  century,  when  it  was  one  of'  the  principal  seats  of  the 
broadcloth  manufacture.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  mansion  house  of  Sissinghurst,  or  Sazen- 
hurst,  built  by  Sir  John  Baker  in  the  time  of  Edwaixl  VI., 
and  interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Richard  Baker  the 
chronicler.    Population  of  the  parish  in  1S7L  4331. 

CRANE  (in  Dutch,  Kraan;  Old  German,  JETrcBn;  cognate, 
as  also  the  Latin  Orus,  and  conseauently  the  French  Orue 
and  Spanish  OruUa^  with  the  GrecK  yipavog),  the  Ortu  eoair 
munis  or  O.  einerea  of  ornithologists,  one  of  the  largest 
Wading-birds,  and  formerly  a  native  of  England,  where 
Turner,  in  1544,  said  that  he  had  very  often  seen  its  young 
("eorum  pijnonea  aoBpisnine  vidi").  Notwithstanding  the 
protection  afforded  it  by  sundry  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  has 
long  since  ceased  from  breeding  in  this  country.  Sir  T. 
Browne  (o6. 1682)  speaks  of  it  as  being  found  in  the  open 
parts  of  Norfolk  in  winter.  In  R^y's  time  it  was  only 
known  as  occurring  at  the  same  season  in  large  flocks  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire ;  and  though 
mention  is  made  of  Cranes'  eggs  and  young  in  the  fen-laws 

ftassed  at  a  court  held  at  Revesby  in  1780,  this  was  most 
ikely  but  the  formal  repetition  of  an  older  edict;  for  in 
1768  Pennant  wrote  that  after  the  strictest  inquiry  he  found 
the  inhabitants  of  those  counties  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  bird,  and  hence  concluded  tliat  it  had  forsaken  our 
island.  The  Crane,  however,  no  doubt  then  appeared  in 
Britain,  as  is  does  now,  at  uncertain  intervals  and  in  un- 
wonted places,  showing  that  the  examples  occurring  here 
(which  usually  meet  the  hostile  reception  commonly  ac- 
corded to  strange  visitors)  have  strayed  from  the  migrating 
bands  whose  movements  have  been  remarked  from  almost 
the  earliest  ages.  Indeed,  the  Oane's  aerial  journeys  are 
of  a  very  extended  kind :  and  on  its  way  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
or  on  the  return-voyage,  its  flocks  may  be  descried  passing 
overhead  at  a  marvellous  height,  or  haltine  for  rest  ana 
refreshment  on  the  wide  meadows  that  border  some  great 
river,  while  the  seeming  order  with  which  its  ranks  are 
marshalled  during  flight  has  long  attracted  attention.  The 
Crane  takes  up  its  winter-quarters  under  the  burning  sun 
of  Central  Africa  and  India,  but  early  in  spring  returns 
northward.  Not  a  few  examples  reach  the  chill  polar  soils 
of  Lapland  and  Siberia,  but  some  tarry  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  breed  in  Spain,  and,  it  is  supposed,  in  Turkey. 
The  greater  number,  however^  occupy  the  intermediate  zone 
and  pass  the  summer  in  Russia,  North  Germany,  and  S<»m- 
dinavia.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  tliese  countries  the 
flocks  break  up  into  pairs,  whose  nuptial  ceremonies  are 
aocomimnied  bv  loud  and  frequent  trumpetings,  and  the 
respective  breeaing-places  of  each  are  chosen. 

The  nest  is  formea  with  little  art  on  the  ground  in  large 
open  marshes,  where  the  herbage  is  not  very  high — a  toler- 
ably drv  spot  being  selected  and  used  apparently  year  after 
year.  Here  the  eggs,  which  are  of  a  rich  brown  color  with 
dark  spots,  and  always  two  in  number,  are  laid.  The 
young  are  able  to  run  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  are 
at  first  clothed  with  tawnv  down.  In  the  course  of  Uie 
summer  they  assume  nearly  the  same  grev  plumage  that 
their  parents  wear,  except  that  the  elongatea  plumes,  which 
in  the  adults  form  a  graceful  covering  of  the  hinder  parts 
of  the  body,  are  comparatively  undeveloped,  and  the  clear 
black,  white,  and  rea  (the  last  being  due  to  a  patch  of 
papillose  skin  of  that  color)  of  the  head  and  necK  are  as 
et  indbtinct  During  this  time  they  keep  in  the  marshes, 
_iut  as  autumn  approaches  the  difierent  families  unite  by 
the  rivers  and  lakes^  and  ultimately  form  the  enormous 
bands  which  after  much  more  trumpeting  set  out  on  their 
southward  journey. 

The  Cnme^s  power  of  uttering  the  sonorous  and  peculiar 
trumpetplike  notes,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  is 
commonly  and  perhaps  correctly  ascribed  to  the  formation 
of  its  trachea,  which  on  quitting  the  lower  end  of  the  neck 
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passes  backward  between  the  branches  of  the  furcult  ud  if 
received  into  a  hollow  space  formed  by  the  bony  walls  of 
the  carina  or  keel  of  the  sternum.  Herein  it  makes  three 
turns,  and  then  runs  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  Innn. 
The  apparatus  on  the  whole  much  resembles  that  fomid  in 
the  Whoopinff  Swans  {Chfgnus  muneiM,  C  bueeinaior,  and 
others),  though  differing  in  some  not  unimportant  defiuls; 
but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  similar  convolutions  of  the 
trachea  occur  in  other  birds  which  do  not  possess,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  faculty  of  trumpeting.  The  Crane  emits  its 
notes  both  during  flight  and  while  on  the  ground.  In  the 
latter  esse  the  neck  and  bill  are  uplifted  and  the  month 
kept  open  during  the  utterance  of  the  blast,  which  may  be 
often  heard  from*birds  in  confinement,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

As  usually  happens  in  similar  cases,  the  name  of  the 
once  familiar  British  species  is  now  used  in  a  general  senses 
and  applied  to  all  others  which  are  allied  to  it  Thoufl;k 
by  many  systematists  placed  near  or  even  among  the 
Herons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cranes  have  only  a 
superficial  resemblance  and  no  real  affinity  to  the  ArdadtB, 
In  fact  the  Qruida  form  a  somewhat  isolated  group. 
Professor  Huxley  has  included  tliem  together  wiUi  the 
BaUida  in  his  Oeranomorpha ;  but  a  more  extended  view 
of  their  various  characters  would  probably  assign  them 
rather  as  relatives  of  the  Bustards — ^not  that  it  must  be 
thought  that  the  two  families  have  not  been  for  a  veiy 
long  time  distinct  Orus,  indeed,  is  a  very  ancient  form, 
its  remains  appearing  in  the  Miocene  of  France  and  Greece^ 
as  well  as  in  the  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  of  Nortli 
America.  In  France,  too,  during  the  *'  Reindeer  Period" 
there  existed  a  huge  species — the  O,  primigema  of  II. 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards — ^which  has  doubtless  been  loog 
exdnct.  At  the  present  time  Cranes  inhabit  all  the  great 
zoogeographical  Kegions  of  the  earth,  except  the  I^eo- 
tropical,  and  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  species  are  dis- 
criminated. In  Europe,  besides  the  O,  communu  already 
mentioned,  we  have  as  an  inhabitant  that  which  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Numidian  or  Demoiselle-Crane  {0, 
virgo)f  distinguished  from  every  other  by  its  long  white  ear> 
tuns.  This  bird  is  also  widely  distributed  tiiroughout  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Orkney  ai 
a  straggler.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Palaearctic  R^oo 
is  inhabited  by  four  other  species  that  do  not  fireqaent 
Europe  {Q.  antigone,  O.  jatxmensUf  O.  numaehUf  and  Q. 
UueoaeranuB)f  of  which  the  last  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
family,  with  nearly  the  whole  plumage  of  a  snowj  white. 
The  Indian  Region,  besides  being  visited  in  wmter  by 
four  of  the  species  already  named,  has  two  that  are  peooliar 
to  it  (O.  torquata  and  O.  indioa — both  commonly  oon- 
founded  under  the  name  of  Q,  aniigone).  The  Australian 
Region  possesses  a  large  species  known  to  the  colonists  ai 
the  "  Native  Companion  "  (O.  auglraUs) ;  while  the  Nearctie 
is  tenanted  by  three  species  {O.  amerieana,  Q.  ecmadetuu, 
and  O.  fralareviuM^),  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  a 
fouHh  (O,  »chUgelt)t  a  little-known  and  somewhat  obscoie 
bird,  finding  its  habitat  here.  In  the  Ethiopian  Region 
we  have  two  species  {O.  paradiaea  and  O.  eanmedabi) 
which  do  not  occur  out  of  Africa,  as  well  as  two  othen 
forming  the  group  known  as  "  Crowned  Cranes  "—niifleriag 
much  from  other  members  of  the  family,  and  jostifiablr 
placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Boleairica,  One  of  th^se  (A 
fMvonina)  inhaoits  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  while 
the  other  {B,  regulomm)  is  confined  to  the  easten  and 
southern  parts  of  that  continent. 

With  regard  to  the  literature  of  this  species,  a  paper  "Ob  tha 
Breeding  of  the  Crane  in  Lapland"  (/6m,  1S59,  p.  101),  by  th« 
late  Mr.  John  Wolley,  is  one  of  the  most  pleaaing  oontribotiou 
to  natural  history  ever  written,  and  an  Mmirably  suooinet  ao- 
count  of  all  the  different  speoies  was  oommunicated  by  the  bts 
Mr.  Blyth  to  TU  Field  newspaper  in  1873  (vol.  zL,  p.  631,  toL 
zU.,  pp.  7,  01,  136,  189,  248,  384,  408,  418),  whieh  it  is  moehto 
be  rej^tted  has  not  sinoe  been  pnblished  in  a  more  aeeessible 
form ;  while  a  beautiful  pioture  representing  a  floek  of  Cna«i| 
resting  by  the  Rhine,  during  one  of  their  annual  migrattoDS,  if 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wolfs  Zoologieal  Sketehee,  (▲.  a.) 

CRANE,  a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  heafy 
weights,  and  removing  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
Its  chief  parts  are  the  jib,  an  inclined  or  horiiontal  beam 
at  the  end  of  which  the  weight  is  suspended ;  the  upaght 
crane  post  .or  stalk,  on  which  the  crane  turns;  the  stay 

1  There  is,  however,  aome  doubt  whether  this  be  not  a  torn.  U  thi 
piecedlng.  digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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bcDCAth  and  sapporting  the  jib  j  the  barrel,  round  which 
the  chain  attached  to  the  weight  is  coiled ;  and  the  winch, 
pinion,  and  handles.  In  place  of  a  stay,  chains  or  tension- 
ban  aoove  the  jib  are  commonly  emplojed ;  the  latter  at 
their  npper  end  form  eves  for  the  pivot  of  the  sheave,  or 
are  pinned  to  the  socket  of  the  jib ;  below  they  are  fixed 
to  the  cast-iron  framing  that  carries  the  wheel-work.  To 
prevent  the  acceleration  of  the  movement  of  descending 
weights  breaks  are  employed,  in  one  form  of  which  a  lever 
canses  friction  by  bringing  a  piece  of  wood,  strengthened 
with  iron,  into  contact  with  a  plain  wheel  attached  to  the 
barrel  of  the  crane.  The  winch  handle  has  given  it  a  radins 
of  abont  18  inches,  and  its  centre  is  placed  at  3  feet  or  3  feet 
2  inches  from  the  ground ;  the  limit  of  the  average  stress 
on  it  to  be  allowed  for  each  laborer,  working  constantly 
at  the  rate  of  220  feet  a  minute,  has  been  found  to  be  15  R>. 
The  length  of  the  journals  of  the  axles  is  made  1}  to  2 
times  their  diameter,  which  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
tonion  of  the  wheels  to  be  resisted.  The  diameter  of  the 
axles  of  the  crane-barrel,  if  of  cast-iron,  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  cube  root  of  the  strain  upon  them  in  cwts. ;  if 
of  wrought-iron,  to  ^ths  of  the  same.  The  chain  or  rope 
oo^ht  not  to  be  worked  with  more  than  one-half  the 
weight  which  it  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  bearing.  The 
strength  of  the  jib  varies  almost  airectly  as  the  fonrth 

Eof  its  diameter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its 
.  In  cranes  for  lilUn^  great  weights  the  jib  may  be 
to  rest  against  a  circular  rail  let  into  masonry, 
instead  of  bearing  against  the  crane  post  The  ends  of 
the  jib  shonld  not  be  rounded,  but  should  be  cut  square, 
so  as  to  lie  evenly  against  the  iron  sockets  into  which 
they  fit.  In  iron  cranes  the  post  is  a  hollow  pillar  of 
cast-iron,  fixed  by  means  of  cross-shaped  framings  of 
the  same  material  into  a  block  of  mason^ ;  the  jib  is  of 
iron,  or  of  wood  with  terminal  sockets  of  that  metal.  A 
crane  at  Earl  Grey's  Dock,  Dundee  Harbor,  when  worked 
by  eiffht  men,  b  capable  of  lifting  30  tons ;  it  can  be  moved 
roona  by  one  man  by  the  application  of  horizontal  gear- 
ing; its  total  weight  is  not  above  60  tons.  The  double 
crane  for  wharfs  and  pier^heads  is  framed  and  braced  so 
as  to  balance  exactly  when  turned  on  its  pivot.  In  another 
doable  crane,  used  m  the  building  of  breakwaters,  one  jib 
is  emoloyed  in  laying,  while  the  other  lifts  a  stone.  The 
derrick  is  a  temporary  crane  consisting  of  a  spar  supported 
by  guys  or  stays ;  in  this  crane  the  iron  beam  or  derrick 
can,  by  raising  or  lowering,  be  set  at  any  required  angle. 

The  cranes  m  general  use  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century  were  primitive  contrivances  worked  by  means  of  a 
huge  hollow  wheel,  within  which  a  man  walked  forwards 
or  backwards  according  as  goods  were  to  be  raised  or  low- 
ered ;  the  jib  of  the  crane  was  fixed  on  a  pivot  so  as  to  turn 
round  about  f  ths  of  a  circle.  After  this  a  simpler  form. 
Still  in  use,  was  introduced,  with  the  wheel  fixed  on  a 
portion  of  the  jib  projecting  behind  the  crane  post  One 
of  the  first  examples  of  traversing  cranes  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Rennie  in  the  Mahogany  Sheds  at  the  West  India 
Docks.    For  this  kind  of  crane  a  railway  is  constructed  on 

Krallel  frames  of  timber  reaching  across  the  roof  of  a 
ilding,  and  on  this  is  a  carriage  supported  on  wheels,  and 
capable,  therefore,  of  being  moved  backwards  or  forwards 
by  means  of  the  machinery  attached  to  it  The  chain  that 
bears  the  weight  is  connected  with  the  carriage,  and  hangs 
down  between  the  two  lines  of  rails.  By  making  the 
framework  supporting  the  railway  movable,  as  well  as  the 
carriage,  goods  can  be  transported  in  any  required  direction. 
The  frames  of  railway  traversing  cranes  are  composed  of 
two  triangular  timber  structures^  mounted  on  strong  wheels, 
these  by  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  are  caused  to  mote 
along  the  railroad  on  which  they  are  placed.  At  one 
time  vacuum  cranes  were  employed,  to  work  which  small 
oscillating  cylinders,  similar  to  those  of  high-pressure 
steam  engines,  were  put  in  communication  with  a  receiver 
exhausted  of  air  by  steam  pumps.  Afterwards  steam  came 
to  be  applied  immediately  as  the  motive  power  of  cranes. 
In  the  direct-actinff  steam  crane,  the  crane  post  itself  is  the 
•team  cylinder,  and  the  steel  wire  rope  for  lifting  the  load 
constitutes  the  piston-rod ;  to  turn  the  crane  round,  steam 
is  admitted  to  a  ^linder  beneath  and  forming  part  of  the 
bed-plate.  The  first  crane  worked  by  pistons  acted  on  by 
water-power  was  established  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1846. 
Reservoirs  at  great  heiehts  for  providing  water-pressure 
can  be  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of  Sir  W.  Armstronc^s 
MctUQnlator,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  cast-iron  Cfylinder 


in  which  the  water  supplied  by  an  engine  is  pressed  npon 
by  a  loaded  plunger.  The  excess  of  water  pumi>ed  into 
the  accumulator  at  an^  time  is  employed  in  raising  the 
plunger ;  this,  on  reaching  a  certain  lieight,  begins  to  close 
a  throttle-valve  in  the  steam-pipe  of  the  engine,  and  thus 
lessens  its  rate^  until  fresh  demands  are  made  upon  the 
contents  of  the  accumulator.  The  water  dischargea  by  the 
cranes  may  be  led  by  a  return  pipe  to  a  cistern  over  the 
engine  room,  in  order  again  to  supply  the  force-pumps. 
To  avoid  jerks  and  concussions  owing  to  the  momentum  of 
the  jib  after  the  closing  of  th%  water  passaees,  a  clack-valve 
is  provided  which  opens  up  into  the  supply-pipe  whenever 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  of  the  hydraulic  press  becomes 
greater  than  that  in  the  accumulator.  The  tubular  cranes 
of  Fairbaim  are  made  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  to- 
gether. The  jib,  which  is  curv^,  is  rectangular  in  cross- 
section,  and  tapers  upwards  to  its  extremit^r,  and  below 
the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth,  where  it  terminates 
in  a  shoe  of  cast-iron  on  which  the  crane  revolves.  The 
plates  forming  the  edges  of  the  jib  are  connected  by  means 
of  angle  iron,  and  those  of  its  convex  or  upper  side  by 
chain  riveting.  Tlie  curvature  of  the  jib  allows  of  the 
raising  of  weights  to  its  highest  point  The  chain-barrels 
and  the  spindles  for  the  wheel-gearing  are  preferably  en- 
closed within  the  jib. 

See  Mechanic  and  Engincer't  Magatxne,  vol.  ii.,  2d  ser.,  pp. 
169, 190;  Glynn,  Rud.  TrcoHte  on  the  CmutrueHon  of  Cranct 
and  Machinery f  1805;  Laboulaye,  Dictionnaire  dee  Arte  et 
Manuf,,  8.  v. ''  Gme;"  Cresy,  Eney.  of  Civil  Engineering, 

CBANMEB,  Thomas  (148^1656),  archbishop  of  Gan- 
terbuiT,  was  bom  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire  on  the 
2d  July,  1489.  The  second  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer  and 
of  his  wife  Anne  Hatfield,  he  belonged  to  a  family  that 
had  been  settled  in  Nottinghamshire  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  He  received  his  early  education,  ac- 
cording to  Morice  his  secretary,  from  ''  a  marvellous  severe 
and  cruel  schoolmaster,"  whose  discipline  must  have  been 
severe  indeed  to  deserve  this  special  mention  in  an  age 
when  no  schoolmaster  bore  the  rod  in  vain.  The  same 
authority  tells  us  that  he  was  initiated  by  his  father  in 
those  field  sports,  such  as  hunting  and  hawking,  which 
formed  one  of  his  recreations  in  after  life.  To  early^  train- 
ing he  also  owed  the  skilful  horsemanship  for  which  he 
was  conspicuous.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  by 
hb  mother,  who  had  recently  become  a  widow,  to  CSam- 
bridge,  where  he  entered  at  Jesus  College.  Little  is  known 
with  certainty  of  his  university  career  beyond  the  facts  that 
he  became  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1510  or  1511,  that  he 
had  soon  after  to  vacate  his  fellowship,  owing  to  his  mar- 
riage to  "  Black  Joan,''  a  relative  of  the  landlady  of  the 
Dolphin  Inn,  and  that  he  was  reinstated  in  it  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in  cliildbirth  before  the  lapse 
of  the  year  of  ^raoe  allowed  by  the  statutes.  During  the 
brief  period  of  his  married  life  he  held  the  appointment  of 
lecturer  at  Buckingham  Hall,  now  Magdalene  College.  The 
fact  of  his  marrying  would  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  at 
the  time  intend  to  enter  the  church,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  profession  of  his  choice  was  the  law.  It  has 
been  conjectured  with  some  plausibility  that  the  death  of 
his  wife  caused  him  to  change  his  intention  and  qualify 
himself  for  holy  orders.  He  was  ordained  in  1523,  and 
soon  after  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  divinity.  Accord- 
ine  io  Strvpe,  he  was  invited  about  this  time  to  become  a 
fellow  of  the  college  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Oxford ; 
but  Dean  Hook  shows  that  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
Uiis.  If  the  ofier  was  made  it  was  declined,  and  Cranmer 
continued  at  Cambridge  filling  the  offices  of  lecturer  in 
divinity  at  his  own  college  and  of  public  examiner  in 
divinity  to  the  university.  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  his 
later  efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  among 
the  people,  to  know  that  in  the  capacity  of  examiner  he  in- 
sisted on  a  thorough  acquaiiitance  witii  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  rejected  several  candidates  who  were  deficient  m  this 
qualification. 

It  was  a  somewhat  curious  concurrence  of  circumstances 
that  transferred  Cranmer,  almost  at  one  step,  from  the 

Suiet  seclusion  of  the  university  to  the  din  and  bustle  of 
le  court.  In  1528  the  plague  known  as  the  sweating 
sickness,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  was 
specially  severe  at  Cambridge,  and  all  who  had  it  in  their 
power  forsook  the  town  for  the  country.  Cranmer  went 
with  two  of  hia  pupils  named  Creaajr^  jq^^p^  to  him  throuf  h  p 
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their  mother,  to  their  father's  house  at  Waltham  in  Essex. 
The  king  (Henry  VIII.)  happened  at  the  time  to  be  resid- 
ing in  the  immeidiate  neighborhood,  and  two  of  his  chief 
counsellors,  Gardyner,  secretary  of  state,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Fox,  the  lord  high  almoner,  afterwards 
btshof)  of  Hereford,  were  lodged  at  Cressy's  house.  Meet- 
ing* with  Cranmer,  they  were  naturally  led  to  discuss  what 
was  the  absorbing  question  of  the  day,  the  king^s  meditated 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  opinion  of  the 
future  archbishop  was  given  with  the  modesty  that  befitted 
an  unknown  man.  He  professed  not  to  have  studio  the 
cause  as  the  others  had  done ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  if 
the  canonists  and  the  universities  should  decide  that  mai^ 
riage  with  a  deceased  brother's  widow  was  illegal,  and  if 
it  were  proved  that  Catherine  had  been  married  to  Prince 
Arthur,  her  marriage  to  Henry  could  be  declared  null  and 
void  by  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  necessitv 
of  an  appeal  to  Borne  was  thus  dispensed  with,  and  this 
point  was  at  once  seen  by  the  king,  wiio,  when  Cranmei's 
opinion  was  reported  to  him,  ordered  him  to  be  summoned 
in  these  terms : — "  I  will  speak  to  him.  Let  him  be  sent 
for  out  of  hand.  This  man,  I  trow,  has  got  the  right  sow 
by  the  ear." 

At  their  first  interview  Cranmer  was  commanded  by  the 
kinar  to  lay  aside  all  other  pursuits  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  question  of  the  divorce.  He  was  to  draw  up  a 
written  treatise,  stating  the  course  he  proposed,  and  de- 
fending it  by  arguments  from  scripture,  the  fathers,  and 
the  decrees  of  general  councils.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  entered  upon  the  task  somewhat  reluctantly,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  emphatically  true  that 
the  king's  will  was  law,  and  no  refusal  was  possible.  His 
material  interests  certainly  did  not  sufier  bV  compliance. 
He  was  commended  to  the  hospitality  of  Anne  fioleyn's 
&ther,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  whose  house  at  Durham 
Place  he  resided  for  some  time ;  the  king  appointed  him 
archdeacon  of  Taunton  and  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  he 
also  held  a  parodiial  benefice,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. When  the  treatise  was  finished  Cranmer  was 
called  upon  to  defend  its  argument  before  the  universities 
of  Oxfora  and  Cambridge,  which  he  visited,  accompanied 
by  Fox  and  Gkirdyner.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  ^lead  the  cause  before  a  more  powerful  if  not  a 
higher  tribunaL  An  embassy,  with  the  earl  of  Wiltshire 
at  its  head,  was  despatched  to  Bome  in  1530,  that  "the 
matter  of  the  divorce  should  be  disputed  and  ventilated," 
and  Cranmer  was  an  important  member  of  it.  He  was 
received  by  the  Pope  with  marked  courtesy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed "  Grand  Penitentiary  of  England ;"  but  his  argu- 
ment, if  he  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  stating  it,  did  not 
lead  to  any  practical  decision  of  the  question.  Betuming 
home  through  France  and  Germany,  he  had  interviews  in 
the  latter  country  with  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other 
Protestant  princes. 

^^  It  is  usual  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  this  Continental 
visit  a  further  recoil  in  Cranmer's  mind  from  Boman  Catho- 
licism and  an  advance  to  what  is  now  known  as  Protest- 
antbm.  Now  there  are,  it  is  true,  indications  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  much  tiiat  he  saw  at  Bome,  and  it  is  a 
probable  conjecture  that  his  intercourse  with  the  German 
princes  had  some  efiect  in  modifying  his  doctrinal  views. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modem  idea  of  Protp 
estantism  and  Boman  Catholicism  as  two  broadly  marked, 
clearly  divided,  and  antagonistic  systems  was  onlv  forming 
in  Germany,  and  was  all  but  unknown  in  England  in  Cran- 
mer's  day.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  state  so  obvious  a 
truth,  were  it  not  for  the  seemingly  ineradicable  tendency 
of  hasty  thinkers  to  throw  back  fiuniliar  distinctions  in 
religion  and  politics  to  a  period  when  such  distinctions  had  ' 
not  come  into  existence.  The  fact  that  Cranmer  is  persist- 
ently described  as  the  **  first  Protestant  archbishop  of  Cui- 
terbury."  which,  if  true  at  all,  is  true  only  in  a  very  modified 
sense,  shows  the  necessity  for  this  caution. 

Cranmer  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  England  when 
he  received  a  second  commission  from  the  king  appointing 
him  "  Conciliarius  Begius  et  ad  Csesarem  Orator."  In  the 
summer  of  1531  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Germany  as 
sole  ambassador  to  the  emperor, with  the  design  of  furthering 
the  divorce.  His  mission  was  fruitless,  but  he  did  not  at 
once  return  to  England.  At  Nuremberg  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  Osiander,  whose  somewhat  isolated  theo- 
logical position  he  probablv  found  to  be  in  many  points 
analogous  to  his  own.    Both  were  convinced  that  the  old 


order  must  chan^ ;  neither  saw  clearly  what  the  new  ordcc 
should  be  to  which  it  was  to  give  place.  They  had  fre- 
quent interviews,  which  had  doubtless  an  important  influ- 
ence on  Cranmer's  opinions.  But  Osiaaders  house  hid 
another  attraction  of  a  different  kind  from  theological  tju^ 
pathy.  His  niece  Margaret  won  the  heart  of  Cnmmer,  ind 
early  in  1532  they  were  married.  In  the  case  of  a  sbwg 
character  like  Luther,  marriage  implied  an  express  practi- 
cal rejection  of  the  authority  of  Bome  to  impose  o&bacy 
upon  priests ;  no  such  inference  can  safely  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Cranmer,  whose  character  was  weak  and  whose  ac- 
tion was  generally  determined  by  the  influences  of  the  mo- 
ment Hook  finds  in  the  fiEu^t  of  the  marriage  corro^ra- 
tion  of  Oranmer's  statement  4hat  he  never  expected  or  de- 
sired the  primacy ;  and  it  seems  probable  enough  that,  if 
he  had  foreseen  how  soon  the  primacy  was  to  be  forced 
upon  him,  he  would  have  avoided  a  disqualification  which 
it  was  difficult  to  conceal  and  dangerous  to  disclose. 

Expected  or  not,  the  primacv  was  forced  upon  lum 
within  a  very  few  months  of  his  marriage.  In  August 
1632,  Archbishop  Warham  died,  and  the  king  almost  ion 
mediately  afterwards  intimated  to  Cranmer,  who  was  still 
in  Germany,  his  nomination  to  the  vacant  see.  Cranmefs 
conduct  was  certainly  consistent  with  his  profession  that  he 
did  not  desire,  as  he  had  not  expected,  the  dangerous  pro- 
motion. He  sent  his  wife  to  England,  but  delayed  his  own 
return  in  the  vain  hope  that  another  appointment  mifht 
be  made.  How  long  he  ventured  to  wait  is  uncertain,  Dot 
when  he  arrived  in  England  he  found  the  arrangements 
matured  for  his  consecration,^  his  '*  nolo  episoopari "  bang 
unavailing  a^nst  the  king's  command.  The  papal  balk 
of  confirmation  were  dated  February  and  March,  1533,  and 
the  consecration  took  place  on  the  30th  March.  One  pe- 
culiarity of  the  ceremony  has  occasioned  considerable  dis- 
cussion. It  was  the  custom  for  the  archbishop  elect  to  take 
two  oaths,  the  first  of  episcopal  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and 
t^e  second  in  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy.  The 
latter  was  so  wide  in  its  scope  that  it  might  fairly  be  bdd 
to  supersede  the  former  in  so  far  as  the  two  were  inoonsisl- 
ent.  Cranmer,  however,  was  not  sadsfied  with  this^  He 
had  a  speciid  protest  recorded,  in  which  he  formally  de- 
clared that  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  Pope  only  in  so  &r 
as  that  was  consistent  wiUi  his  supreme  auty  to  the  kinff. 
The  morality  of  this  course  has  been  much  canvassed, 
though  it  seems  really  to  involve  nothing  more  than  an  ex« 
press  declaration  of  what  the  two  oaths  implied.  It  wai 
the  course  that  would  readily  suggest  itself^  to  a  man  of 
timid  nature  who  wished  to  secure  himself  asainat  such  a 
fiite  as  Wolsey's.  It  showed  weakness,  but  it  added  nothing 
to  whatever  immorality  there  might  be  in  suooessiTel/ 
taking  two  incompatible  oaths. 

In  the  last  as  in  the  first  step  of  Cranmer's  promotioo 
Henry  had  been  actuated  bv  one  and  the  same  motiTe. 
The  business  of  the  divorce  had  now  become  very  mgeot, 
and  in  the  new  archbishop  he  had  an  agent  who  might  ba 
expected  to  forward  it  with  the  needful  haste.  The  celeritf 
and  skill  with  which  Cranmer  did  the  work  intrusted  to 
him  must  have  fully  satisfied  his  master.  During  the  lint 
week  of  April,  Convocation  sat  almost  from  day  to  dtj  to 
determine  (questions  of  fact  and  law  in  relation  to  Om 
rine's  marriage  with  Henry  as  afiected  by  her,  preTioai 
marriage  with  his  brother  Arthur.  Decbions  iavonble 
to  the  object  of  the  kine  were  given  on  these  cjuestioo^ 
tliough  even  the  despotism  of  the  most  despotic  of  the 
Tudors  failed  to  secure  absolute  unanimity.  The  next  step 
was  taken  by  Cranmer,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  kii^ 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  anxiety  of  loyal  sd& 
jects  as  to  a  possible  case  of  disputed  succession,  by  finaUj 
aetermining  the  validity  of  the  marriage  in  his  aichiepis- 
oopal  court  There  is  evidence  that  the  request  wai 
prompted  by  the  king,  and  his  consent  was  given  as  a  mat- 
ter of^  course.  Queen  Catherine  was  residing  at  Ampthill 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  to  suit  her  convenience  the  court  va 
held  at  the  priory  of  Dunstable  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. I^lining  to  aupear  she  was  declared  oooto- 
macious,  and  on  the  23d  May  the  archbishop  ga^e  judg- 
ment declaring  the  marriage  null  and  void  from  the  fii^ 
and  so  leading  the  king  free  to  marry  whom  he  pjeased. 
In  the  whole  proceeding,  which  had  as  much  of  the  fonn 
as  it  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  justice,  the  archbishop's  sob* 
serviency  was  pitiful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  the 
graver  diarge  of  knowingly  pronouncing  an  nnxigfateooi 
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Hieooronation  of  the  newqaeen,  Anne  Boleyn,  at  which 
CVanmer  oificiated,  took  place  on  the  Ist  June,  little  more 
Han  a  week  after  the  sentence  which  deprived  her  prede- 
oenor  of  her  rights.  Daring  that  interval  it  is  asserted  by 
tome  anthorities  that  the  kin^  and  Anne  were  publicly 
married  by  the  archbishop.  This,  however,  seems  unlikely, 
A  private  marriage  had  taken  place  in  tne  preyions  No- 
vember, or  more  probably  in  January.  Hook  conjectures 
that  the  later  ceremony  was  not  a  repetition  of  the  mar- 
riage, bat  merely  an  official  and  public  reco^ition  of  iL 

The  splendid  pageantry  of  tne  coronation  made  the 
marriage  popular  for  a  few  days  with  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, bot  a  deeper  current  of  feeling  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion soon  set  in.  The  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country 
was  nndonbtedly  one  of  indignant  disapproval,  and  it 
speedily  fonnd  utterance  through  the  pulpit — the  chief 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  the  days  when  there  was  no 
press.  So  outspoken  were  the  preachers  in  their  denunci- 
ation of  the  king's  conduct  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  silence  them  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority. 
Cranmei^s  very  first  act  of  episcopal  jarisdiction  was  to 
prohibit  all  preaching  within  nis  own  diocese,  and  to  ar- 
range for  its  restriction  by  the  other  bishope^of  his  province. 
His  conduct  in  this  can,  of  course,  only  be  fairly  judged 
bj  the  standard  of  his  own  time,  but  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  all  preaching  was  a  curionsly  inconsistent  measure 
to  be  adopted,  even  from  motives  of  political  urgency,  by 
the  **  first  Protestant  archbishop  of  Canterbury.'' 

Cranmer  was  little  at  court  during  the  three  years  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  ascendency  there.  The  period  was  event-' 
fill,  and  he  found  abundant  occupation  in  his  ecclesiastical 
and  parliamentary  duties.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of 
the  measures  which  led  to  the  final  breach  with  Bome. 
These  included  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  the  king 
alone  without  bulls  or  licenses  from  the  Pope,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  or  other  contribu- 
tions to  Borne,  and  the  rennnciation  by  the  archbishop  of 
the  title  of  le^te.  The  independence  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  finally  asserted  by  the  two  Houses  of  Convo- 
cation in  the  declaration  that  **  the  bishop  of  Bome  has  no 
greater  jarisdiction  given  him  in  this  realm  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop,"  and  this  statement  may  be 
held  to  embody  the  general  result  of  Cranmer's  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy  as  shown  in  the  details  just  mentioned.  Ft  is  to 
be  noted  to  his  credit  that  he  pled  for  More  and  Fisher 
even  after  he  had  fidled  to  persuade  them  to  admit  the  royal 
sapremacy. 

Cranmer's  share  in  the  divorce  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  1636 
is  perhaps  less  obscare  than  most  things  connected  with 
that  very  mysterious  transaction.  When  the  king  had 
made  up  his  mind,  the  archbishop  was  summoned  from 
Kent  to  Lambeth,  where  he  was  kept  a  virtual  prisoner 
vntil  he  had  indicated  that  he  would  be  compliant.  In  a 
letter  to  Henry  he  plead  generously  for  the  queen,  but  the 
plea  was  robbed  of  whatever  force  it  might  have  had  by  a 
dosing  sentence  in  which  he  stated  his  willingness  to  obey 
the  king's  commands.  The  proceedines  were  gone  through 
with  the  same  hypocritical  snow  of  judicial  formality  as  m 
the  case  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  on  the  10th  June,  1536, 
the  archbishop  fulfilled  his  promise  of  obedience  by  declar- 
ing the  marriage  he  had  himself  sanctioned  to  have  beep 
null  and  void .  from  the  first.  It  is  urged  in  his  favor 
that  before  doing  so  he  had  received  from  Anne  a  oonfes- 
doD  of  some  impediment  existing  before  her  marriage  with 
the  king  which  rendered  tiie  marriage  invalid,  but  it  does 
n«t  appear  in  what  the  impediment  consisted,  and  the  plea 
can  scarcely  be  accepted.  Even  if  it  could,  few  would  be 
inclined  to  question  the  judgment  of  Hook  that  '*of 
Cranmer's  conduct  in  the  afiair  the  less  that  his  admirers 
•ay,  the  greater  will  be  their  discretion."  And  this  was 
not  the  last  time  in  Henry's  reign  that  the  archbishop 
stooped  to  act  the  same  degrading  part.  In  1540  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Convocation  that  disannulled  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  which  he'  had  celebrated  almost 
immediately  before.  To  his  next  and  last  interposition  in 
the  matrimonial  afiairs  of  the  king  no  discredit  attaches 
itselt  When  he  was  made  cognizant  of  the  charges  against 
Ofttherine  Howard,  his  dut^  to  communicate  them  to  the 
king  was  obvion^  thoueh  painful ;  and  his  choice  of  the  time 
ind  manner  of  his  fulfilling  it  was  both  delicate  to  his  royal 
master  and  considerate  to  the  accused. 

Meanwhile  Cranmer  was  actively  carrying  out  the  policy 
which  has  associated  his  name  more  closely,  perhaps,  than 


if 

England.  Its  m()6t  important  feature  on  the  theological 
as  distinct  from  the  political  side  was  the  endeavor  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  by 
encouraging  translation  and  procuring;  an  order  in  1538 
that  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  English  should  be  set  up  in 
every  church  in  a  convenient  place  for  reading.  Only 
second  in  importance  to  this  was  the  readjustment  of  the 
creed  and  liturgy  of  the  church,  which  formed  Cranmer's 
principal  work  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  '  The 
progress  of  the  archbishop's  opinion  towards  that  middle 
Protestantism,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  he  did  so  much 
to  impress  on  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  gradual,  as  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  successive  steps 
in  that  progress  will  show.  In  1535  he  corrected  a  second 
edition  of  the  book  known  as  the  Kin^a  Primery  the  original 
composition  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  which 
was  in  several  points  Protestant  in  doctrine.  In  1538  an 
embassy  of  Grerman  divines  visited  England  with  the  de- 
sign, among  other  things,  of  forming  a  common  confession 
for  the  two  countries.  This  proved  impracticable,  but  the 
frequent  conferences  Cranmer  had  with  the  theologians 
composing  the  embassy  had  doubtless  a  great  influence  in 
modifying  his  views.  He  had  not  strength  of  conviction 
enough,  however,  to  oppose  out  and  out  the  reactionary 
statute  of  1538,  known  as  the  Six  Articles,  or  **  whip  with 
the  six  strings."  Foxe  and  others  following  him  have  in- 
deed asserted  that  he  did  so,  but  Hook  shows  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  present  at  the  first  and  second  readings  of  the 
bill,  and  also  when  it  received  the  royal  assent,  while  the 
only  method  of  opposing  it  was  to  have  absented  himself. 
No  doubt  he  had  and  urged  strong  objections  to  it,  but  these 
must  have  been  overcome  in  the  end  by  the  arguments  or 
the  authority  of  the  king.  During  the  period  between  1540 
and  1543  tfie  archbishop  was  engaged  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  in  the  revision  of  the  "Bishop's  Book,"  or  Instir 
iutiond'a  Chrt9tian  Man,  and  thepreparation  of  the  Neeei- 
8cay  llrudition,  known  as  the  "  King's  Book,"  which  was 
a  modification  of  the  former  work  in  the  direction  of  Boman 
Catholic  doctrine.  In  1543  was  issued  his  translation  of 
the  Litany,  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  now 
in  use,  and  shows  his  mastery  of  a  rhythmical  English  style. 
In  1547  appeared  the  HomUiea  prepared  under  his  dlreo- 
tion.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  the  archbishop 
himself— those  on  Salvation,  Faith,  Good  Works,  and  the 
Beading  of  Scripture.  His  translation  of  the  German 
Catechism  of  Justus  Jonas,  known  as  Cranmer's  Catechism, 
appeared  in  the  following  ^ear.  Important,  as  showing  his 
views  on  a  cardinal  doctrine,  was  the  Defence  of  ^  True 
and  Oatiiolic  DoetrvM  of  the  Saerammly  which  he  published 
in  1550.  It  was  immediately  answered  from  the  side  of 
the  "old  learning"  by  Gardyner.  From  these  and  other 
works  which  need  not  be  mentioned  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 
Cranmer's  theological  position.  It  may  be  best  described 
in  general  terms  aS  that  of  the  historical  High  Charch 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  inde^  Cranmer 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  founders.  Transub- 
stantiation  was  the  discriminating  doctrine  between  Bo- 
manists  and  Protestants  in  England,  just  as  justification 
by  faith  was  tlie  discriminating  doctrine  in  Germany ;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Cranmer  did  not  renounce  the'dogma 
until  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  Ultimately,  after 
much  thought  and  controversy,  he  rested  content  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  fact  of  real  presence  apart  from  any  the- 
ory, whether  of  transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation ; 
and  this  course  has  proved  satisfactory  to  the  most  eminent 
theologians  of  his  school  in  the  Church  of  England  down 
to  the  present  day.  If  it  be  added  that,  on  the  questions 
on  which  they  differ  from  the  Boman  see,  he  would  have 
found  himself  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  Old  Cath- 
olics of  Germany,  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity  will  be 
understood  by  most  readers. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  external  work  of  the  English 
Beformation,  Cranmer's  part  was  secondary,  the  principal 
agent  being  naturally'  Cromwell.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  was  the  work  of  the  minister,  not  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  but  the  latter  showed  a  laudable  zeal  in  trying  to 
secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  confiscated  monastic 
property  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and  learning.  Although 
the  relations  of  Cranmer  with  Cromwell  had  never  been 
very  intimate,  he  was  generous  enough  to  intercede  for  the 
minister  after  his  fall  in  June,  1540.  But  with  his  asual 
weakness  he  did  not  persist  in  his  interceasipn  amrjb&saw. 
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that  the  king  was  determined.  In  fact  he  was  present  in 
Parliament  when  the  bill  of  attainder  waa  read,  and  so  con- 
tented to  it 

The  course  taken  hy  Cranmer  in  promoting  the  Refor- 
mation exposed  him  to  the  bitter*  hostility  of  Uie  reaction- 
ary party  or  "  men  of  the  old  learning/'  of  whom  Gardyner 
and  Bonner  were  leaders,  and  on  two  occasions — in  1543 
and  1545 — conspiracies  were  formed  in  the  council  to  effect 
his  overthrow.  The  king,  however,  remained  true  to  him, 
and  both  conspiracies  signally  iailed.  It  illustrates  a  favor- 
able trait  in  the  archbishop's  character  that  he  forgave  all 
the  conspirators,  though  he  might  doubtless  have  secured 
their  punishment  through  his  influence  with  the  king. 
He  was,  as  his  secretary  Morice  testifies,  **  a  man  that  de- 
lighted not  in  revenging." 

Cranmer  was  present  with  Henry  VIII.  when  he  died 
(1547),  and  did  his  duty  as  spiritual  adviser  faithfully  and 
kindly.  Bv  the  will  of  the  king  he  was  nominated  head 
of  a  council  of  regency  composed  of  sixteen  persons,  but  he 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  by  which  Somerset  became 
lora  protector.  He  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  the  boy 
king  Edward  VI.,  and  instituted  a  significant  change  in  the 
order  of  the  ceremony,  by  which  the  right  of  the  monarch 
to  reign  was  made  to  appear  to  depend  upon  inheritance 
alon&  without  the  concurrent  consent  of  the  people.  The 
&ct  oeseryes  mention,  as  there  are  other  indications  that 
the  archbishop  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  divine  right" 

During  this  reign  the  work  of  the  Reformation  made 
rapid  progress,  the  sympathies  both  of  the  protector  and 
of^the  young  king  being  decidedly  Protestant  Cranmer 
was  iherefore  enabled  without  let  or  hindrance  to  complete 
the  preparation  of  the  church  formularies,  on  which  he 
had  been  for  some  time  engaged.  The  first  prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  finished  in  November,  1548,  and  re- 
ceived 1^1  sanction  in  January,  1549;  the  second  was 
completed  and  sanctioned  in  April,  1552.  The  archbishop 
presided  over  the  commissions  that  compiled  them,  and 
much  of  the  work  was  done  bv  himself  personally.  The 
forty-two  articles  of  Edward  Vl.  published  in  1653  were 
based  upon  a  German  source,  but  thev  owe  their  form  and 
style  almost  entirely  to  the  hand  of  Cranmer.  The  last 
great  undertaking  in  which  he  was  employed  was  the  re- 
vision of  his  codification  of  the  canon  law,  which  had  been 
all  but  completed  before  the  death  of  Henry.  The  task 
was  one  emmently  well  suited  to  his  powers,  and  the 
execution  of  it  was  marked  by  ereat  skill  m  definition  and 
arrangement  It  never  received  any  authoritative  sanction, 
Edward  VI.  dying  before  the  proclamation  establishing  it 
could  be  made,  and  it  remained  unpublished  until  1571, 
when  a  Latin  translation  by  Dr.  Walter  Haddon  and  Sir 
John  Cheke  appeared  under  the  title  Btfonuutio  Legum 
EccUriaaticantm.  That  it  was  never  authorized  is  matter 
for  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  laid  down  the 
lawfulness  and  necessity  of  persecution  to  the  death  for 
heresy  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  That  Cranmer  in  this 
matter  practised  what  he  preached,  his  conduct  in  the  cases 
of  Frith,  Hewat,  and  others  sufficiently  testifies.  If,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  persecutor  both  in  theory  and  practice,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  one  of  any  party  in  his  day 
had  grasped  the  principle  of  religious  toleration. 

Cranmer  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  Edward  as  he  had 
stood  by  that  of  his  father,  and  he  there  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  take  a  step  against  his  own  convictions 
which  ma^  be  said  to  have  s^ed  his  doom.  He  had 
pledged  himself  to  respect  the  testamentary  disposition  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  which  the  succession  devolved  upon  Mary, 
and  now  he  violated  his  oath  by  signing  Edward's  "  device" 
of  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Gre^.  On  grounds  of  policy 
and  morality  alike  the  act  was  quite  indefensible ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  some  palliation  of  his  perjurv  that  it  was  committed 
to  satisfy  the  last  urgent  wish  of  a  oying  man,  and  that  he 
alone  remained  true  to  the  "  twelfth  day  queen,"  when  the 
others  who  had  with  him  signed  Edward's  device  deserted 
her.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  summoned  to  the 
council,  reprimanded  for  his  conduct,  and  ordered  to  con- 
fine himself  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth  until  the  queen's 
pleasure  was  known.  With  a  firmness  unusual  to  his 
character  he  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
avoid  the  fate  that  was  clearly  impending  over  him  by 
fiight  to  the  Continent  Any  chance  of  safety  that  lay  in 
the  friendliness  of  a  strong  party  in  the  council  was  more 
than  nullified  by  the  bitter  personal  enmity  of  the  queen. 


On  the  14th  September,  1553,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  also  confined.  Hie  imme- 
diate occasioil  of  his  imprisonment  was  a  strongly  worded 
declaration  he  had  written  a  few  days  previouslv  against 
the  mass,  the  celebration  of  which,  he  heard,  had  been  re- 
established at  Canterbury.  He  had  not  taken  steps  to 
publish  this,  but  by  some  unknown  channel  a  copy  reached 
the  council,  and  it  could- not  be  ignored.  In  March,  1554 
he  and  his  two  illustrious  fellow-prisoners  were  pemoved 
to  Oxford,  where  thev  were  confined  in  the  Boeardo  or 
common  prison.  Ridlev  and  Latimer  were  unflinching 
and  suffered  bravely  at  the  stake  on  the  16th  October,  1555; 
it  was  fated  that  Cranmer  was  to  reach  the  same  end  b^  a 
longer  and  less  honorable  path.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
all  the  details  of  the  intricate  process  against  him,  which 
at  first  involved  the  double  charge  of  treason  and  heresy. 
Against  the  former  of  these  he  emphaticaUy  protested,  and 
it  was  on  the  latter  alone  that  he  was  ultimately  condemned. 
The  pontifical  authority  havine  been  restored  in  England 
his  case  was  tried  by  a  Papal  commission.  At  lus  first 
appearance  before  the  court  he  protested  against  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Rome  both  by  a  formal  dedantion 
and  by  the  significant  action  of  putting  on  his  hat  and 
standing  upright  before  the  Pope's  commtssioner,  the 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  after  having  bowed  respectfully  to 
the  representative  of  the  queen.  On  the  expiradon  of 
eighty  days  from  the  issue  of  a  summons  to  Rome,  whidi 
of  course  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  obey  even  had  he  been 
willing,  he  was  excommunicated  by  a  Papal  consistoiy, 
and  a  commission  was  sent  to  England  to  degrade  him 
from  his  office  of  archbishop.  This  was  done  with  the 
usual  humiliating  ceremonies  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
on  the  14th  February,  1556,  and  he  was  then  handed  over 
to  the  secular  power.  But  before  the  secular  power  did 
its  last  and  worst,  Cranmer  was  to  inflict  upon  himself  a 
degradation  deeper  far  than  any  that  could  he  inflicted  oa 
him  from  without  The  story  of  his  recantations  is  so  no- 
torious as  to  be  known  to  many  who  know  almost  nothing 
else  of  his  life.  Under  the  pressure  of  delusive  promiso 
by  various  asents,  whose  conduct  cannot  be  too  strongij 
condemned,  he  was  induced  to  sign  no  less  than  six  of 
these,  each  ampler  and  more  abject  in  its  terms  than  that 
which  had  gone  before.  The  Lsist  was  dated  the  18th 
March.  On  the  20th  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton,  visited 
Cranmer  in  his  prison  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
he  remained  steadfut  in  his  new  purpose,  and  he  received 
what  seemed  a  satisfactory  answer.  Next  day,  Saturday, 
the  21st  March,  he  was  taken  to  St  Maij's  Charch,  and 
asked  to  repeat  his  recantation  in  the  hearmg  of  the  people 
as  he  had  promised.  To  the  surprise  of  an  he  d^ared 
with  diffnit^  and  emphasis  that  what  he  had  recently  done 
troublea  him  more  than  anything  he  ever  did  or  said  ia 
his  whole  life ;  that  he  renounced  and  refused  all  his  recan- 
tations as  things  written  with  his  hand,  contrary^  to  the 
truth  which  he  thought  in  his  heart ;  and  that  as  his  hand 
had  offended,  his  hand  should  be  first  burned  when  he 
came  to  the  fire.  If,  as  Hook  is  inclined  to  think,  he 
made  this  statement  in  the  belief  that  his  life  would  be 
spared  if  he  persisted  in  his  recantation,  he  seems  all  bat 
entiUed  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  if,  as  Macaalay  maia- 
tains,  he  made  it  after  learning  that  he  was  to  die  in  any 
case,  and  that  a  lie  would  therefore  serve  him  as  little  ai 
the  truth,  then,  as  Macanlay  sa^,  he  was  no  more  a  martjr 
than  Dr.  Dodd.  The  question  is  important,  but  there  are 
no  materials  for  settling  it  definitelv. 

Immediately  after  his  unexpectea  declaration  he  was  led 
to  the  stake  at  the  same  place  where  Ridley  and  Latimer 
had  suffered  a  few  months  before.  As  he  had  said,  hii 
right  hand  was  steadfastly  exposed  to  the  flames,  and  sev- 
eral times  during  the  burning  he  was  heard  to  exclaim 
with  a  loud  voice,  **  This  hand  hath  offended— this  on- 
worthy  hand."  The  calm  cheerfulness  and  resolutioD 
with  which  he  met  his  fate  show  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
cleared  his  conscience,  and  that  his  recantation  of  hii 
recantations  was  a  repentance  that  needed  not  to  be  re- 
pented of. 

It  was  a  noble  end  to  what,  in  spite  of  its  besetting  siii 
of  infirmity  of  moral  purpose,  was  a  not  ignoble  life.  He 
was  often  pitiably,  sometimes  criminally,  weak,  and  never 
so  mucli  both  as  m  his  last  days.  The  iej  to  his  character 
is  well  given  in  what  Hooper  said  of  him  in  a  letter  to 
Bullinger,  that  he  was  "too  fearful  about  what  ml^ 
happen  to  him."  This  weakness  made^im  thf  tool  of 
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HeniT  in  &e  most  icandalons  transactions  of  his  reign, 
and  the  tool  of  Edward  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  nnjust 
alteration  of  the  snocestdon,  and  it  robs  him  of  his  undis- 

Ejted  claim  to  rank  among  tlie  noble  army  of  martyrs. 
at  while  one  may  not  admit  that  claim,  there  is  a  ^nd- 
ear  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and  especially  m  the 
incident  of  the  voluntary  burning  of  the  right  hana,  which 
the  popular  instinct  has  not  failed  to  appreciate  as  all  but 
redeeming  him  from  disgrace.  It  is  only,  however,  a  hero 
in  life  who  can  be  in  the  true  sense  a  martyr  in  death ;  and 
the  archbishop  was  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  And  so 
it  ia  that  brave  old  Latimer  wears  the  crown,  while  the 
timid  Cranmer  passed  through  the  same  fiery  gates  into  the 
city  without  the  martyr's  glory,  though  also  without  the 
apostate's  shame. 

See  Foxe*!  Aet$  and  MonumenU  (the  Book  of  Martyrs),  Strype's 
MitmutriaU  of  Oranmw  (1694),  Anecdote*  and  Character  of  Areh^ 
HeAop  (hxmmer,  by  Ralph  Morice,  and  two  oontemporary  biog- 
raphies (Camden  Society's  publications),  Bemaine  of  Thotnae 
Crammer,  by  Jenkyns  (1833),  Livee  of  Cranmer  by  Gilpin  (1784), 
Todd  (1831),  and  Le  Baa,  and  Hook's  Livee  of  the  ArchhUhope 
cf  Canterhury,  vols.  vi.  and  vil.  (1868).  (w.  B.  s.). 

GRANK0Q8  (Celtic,  erann,  a  tree),  the  term  applied  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  stockaded  islands  so  numer- 
ous in  ancient  times  in  the  lochs  of  both  countries.  The 
existence  of  these  lake-dwellings  in  Scotland  was  first  made 
known  b^r  Mr.  John  Mackinlay,  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  a  letter  sent  to  Geor^  Chal- 
mers, the  author  of  dledonia,  in  1813,  describing  two 
crannogs,  or  fortified  islands  in  Bute.  The  crannog  of 
Lagore,  the  first  discovered  in  Ireland,  was  examined  and 
described  by  Sir  William  Wilde  in  1840.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  the  discovery  of  the  pile-villages  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  in  1853,  had  drawn  public  attention  to  the  subject 
of  lake-dwellings,  that  tlie  crannogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  systematically  investigated.  The  results  of  these  in- 
yeati^tions  show  that  they  resemble  the  Swiss  lake-dwell- 
ings m  nothing,  except  that  they  are  placed  in  lakes.  The 
crannog  is  a  tyne  of  stronghold  peculiar  to  Celtic  countries. 
No  example  is  known  in  £ngland,  although  over  a  hundred 
have  been  examined  and  described  in  Irdand,  and  perhaps 
aboQt  half  that  number  in  Scotland.  As  a  rule  they  have 
been  constructed  on  islets  or  shallows  in  the  lochs,  which 
have  been  adapted  for  occupation,  and  fortified  by  single 
or  double  lines  of  stockaded  defences  drawn  round  Uie 
mar^n.  To  enlarge  the  area,  or  raise  the  surface  level 
where  that  was  necessary,  layers  of  logs,  brushwood, 
Aeather,  and  ferns  were  piled  on  the  shallow,  and  consol- 
idated with  gravel  and  stones.  Over  all  there  was  laid  a 
layer  of  earth,  a  floor  of  logs,  or  a  pavement  of  flagstones. 
In  rare  instances  the  body  of  the  work  is  entirely  of  stones, 
the  stockaded  defence  and  the  huts  within  its  indosure 
beinff  the  only  parts  constructed  of  timber.  Occasionally 
a  bridge  of  logs,  or  a  causeway  of  stones,  formed  a  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  but  often  the  only  means  of 
getting  to  and  from  the  island  was  by  canoes.  One  or  two 
of  these  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree  are  usually  found  in 
oonnection  with  a  crannog.  The  stockade  was  commonly 
of  piles  of  oak,  but  occasionally  of  pine,  yew,  or  alder. 
Bemains  of  huts  of  logs,  or  of  wattled  work,  are  often  found 
within  the  inclosure.  Three  crannogs  in  Dowalton  Loch, 
Wigtonshire,  examined  by  Lord  Lovaine  in  1863,  were 
found  to  be  constructed  of  layers  of  fern  and  birch  and 
hazel  branches,  mixed  with  boulders,  <tnd  penetrated  by 
oak  piles,  while  above  all  there  was  a  surface  laver  of  stones 
and  toil.  The  remains  of  the  stockade  round  the  margin 
were  of  vertical  ijiles  mortised  into  horizontal  bars,  and 
secured  by  nej^s  in  the  mortise  holes.  The  crannog  of 
Cloonfinlough  m  CSonnaught  had  a  triple  stockade  of  oak 
piles  connected  by  horizontal  stretchers,  and  inclosing  an 
area  130  feet  in  diameter,  laid  with  trunks  of  oak  trees. 
In  the  crannog  of  Lagore  there  were  about  150  cartloads  of 
bones,  chiefly  of  oxen,  deer,  sheep,  and  swine,  the  refuse 
of  the  food  of  the  occupants.  The  implements,  utensils, 
and  weapons  found  in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs  are 
usually  of  iron,  or,  if  ohiects  of  bronze  and  stone  are  round, 
they  are  commonly  such  as  were  in  use  in  the  Iron  age, 
difiering  in  form  and  ornamentation  from  the  relics  of  the 
Stone  and  Bronze  ages.  Stone  celts  are  said  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  have  occurred  in  Irish  crannoss,  but  such  in- 
stances are  rare  and  exceptional,  and  no  object  of  stone  or 
bronze  similar  to  those  usually  assigned  to  the  Stone  or 
Bronze  age  has  been  found  in  any  crannog  in  Sootland, 


The  objects  usually  found  in  the  Irish  crannogs  are  swords, 
spears,  javelins,  dagger-blades,  knives,  and  axes  of  iron, 
mostly  of  the  forms  which  are  characteristic  of  the  perioa 
of  the  Scandinavian  invasions  from  the  9th  to  the  12th 
century.  Besides  these  there  are  cauldrons,  basins,  and 
other  utensils  of  thin  hammered  bronze;  pins,  brooches,  and 
horse-trappings  of  castrbronze ;  combs,  pins,  handles  of  im- 

Slements,  ornaments^  and  other  objects  of  bone;  pots, 
ishes,  and  bowls  of  coarse,  nn^lazed,  and  hand-made  ^t- 
tery,  often  ornamented  with  zig-zas  lines  and  rude  im- 
pressed or  incised  patterns  of  crossea  or  parallel  lines  and 
triangular  markings;  quemstones,  whetstones,  pestle-stones, 
round  stone  balls,  Ac  Few  objects  have  been  found  in 
the  Scottish  crannogs  except  at  Dowalton,  which  yielded 
basins  of  thin  bronze,  sorely  clouted,  part  of  a  larip^e 
cauldron,  beads  of  glass  and  amber,  and  bracelets  of  vit- 
reous paste,  iron  slag,  crucibles,  large  hammer-heads  of  iron, 
quemstones,  whetstones,  and  a  shoe  of  stamped  leather.  A 
saucepan  of  Roman  make  was  found  in  tne  loch  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  crannogs,  but  it  is  not  certainly  con- 
nected with  any  of  them.  Crannogs  are  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Irish  annals.  Under  the  year  848  the  AnnoUs  cf 
the  Four  Masters  record  the  burning  of  the  island  of  Locn 
Ghibhor  fthe  crannog  of  Lagore),  and  the  same  stronghold 
is  notioea  as  again  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  933.  Under 
the  year  1246  it  is  recorded  that  Turlough  O'Connor  mads 
his  escape  from  the  crannog  of  Lough  Leisi,  and  drowned 
his  keepers.  Many  other  entries  occur  in  the  succeeding 
centuries.  In  the  register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scot- 
land, April  14, 1608,  it  is  ordered  that ''  the  haill  houssis 
of  defence,  strongholds,  and  erannokU  in  the  Yllis  (the 
western  isles)  pertaining  to  Angus  M'Conneill  of  Dunny- 
vaig  and  Hector  M*Cloyne  of  Dowart  sal  be  delvverit  to 
His  Majestic.''  Judging  from  the  historical  evidence  of 
their  late  continuance,  and  from  the  character  of  the  relics 
found  in  them,  the  crannogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  latest  class  of  prehistoric  strong- 
holds, reaching  their  greatest  development  in  early  historic 
times,  and  surviving  through  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Ireland 
Sir  William  Wilde  has  assigned  their  range  approximately 
to  the  period  between  the  9th  and  16th  centuries.  S^ 
Lake  Dwelunqs. 

Wilde's  Deeeriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquitiee  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irieh  Academy,  Article  **  Crannogs,"  pp.  220,  238 : 
Wakeman  on  "  the  Crannogs  of  Fermanagh"  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Hietorical  and  ArchKologieal  Ateociatton  of  Ireland, 
4th  series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  805-814,  860-370  and  553-564;  "  Notice 
of  two  Crannogs  in  Bute,"  by  John  Maokinlay,  in  the  Proceed' 
inge  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariee  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  43-46  ; 
"  Scottish  Artificial  Islands  or  Crannogs,"  by  John  Stuart,  Seo- 
retary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  their  /Vo- 
e«cdtn^«,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  114-178;  Catalogue  of  Antiquitiee  in  the 
National  Mueeum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  p.  60. 

«         (j.  AH.) 

GRANTOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Old  Academy, 
£Bimoos  as  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  was  born,  prooN  • 
ably  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  at  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  and  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Polemo  in  the  school  of 
Xenocrates  at  Athens.  His  poems,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Soli,  have 
entirely  perished;  but  of  his  celebrated  work  On  Orif, 
numerous  extracts  have  been  preserved  in  Plutarch  and  in 
Cicero  De  OcmaoloUume, 

CRAPE  is  a  silk  fabric  of  a  gauzy  texture,  having  a 
peculiar  crisp  or  crimpy  appearance.  It  is  woven  of  hard 
spun  silk  yam  **  in  the  gum ''  or  natural  condition.  There 
are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  textile — 1st,  soft.  Canton, 
or  Oriental  crape,  and  2d,  hard  or  crisped  crape.  The 
wavy  appearance  of  Canton  crape  results  from  the  peculiar 
manner  m  which  the  wefl  is  prepared,  the  yam  from  two 
bobbins  being  twisted  together  in  the  reverse  way.  The 
fabric  when  woven  is  smooth  and  even,  having  no  a^pi 
appearance,  but  when  the  gum  is  subsequently  extracted 
by  boiling  it  at  once  becomes  soft,  and  the  weft,  losing  its 
twist,  gives  the  fabric  the  waved  stracture  which  constitutes 
its  distinguishing  feature.  Canton  crapes  are  used,  either 
white  or  colored,  for  ladies'  scar^  and  shawls,  bonnet  trim- 
mings, etc.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  excel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soi^  crapes.  The  crisp  and  elastic  structure  of 
hard  crape  is  not  produced  either  in  the  spinning  or  in  the 
weaving,  but  is  due  to  processes  through  which  the  gause 
passes  after  it  is  woven.  What  the  details  of  these  pro- 
ceeses  are  is  known  to  only  a  few  manu&cturen^  who  so 
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jealously  guard  their  secret  that,  in  some  cases,  the  different 
stages  in  the  manufacture  are  conducted  in  towns  far  re- 
moved from  each  other.  Commercially  they  are  distin- 
guished as  single,  double  three-ply,  and  four-ply  crapes, 
aocordine  to  the  nature  of  the  yam  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. They  are  almost  exclusively  dyed  black  and  used  in 
mourning  dress,  and  among  Koman  Catholic  communities 
(oT  nuns'  veils,  etc.  In  Great  Britain  hard  crapes  are  made 
at  £raintree  in  Essex,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow.  A  very  successful  imitation  of  real  crape  is 
made  in  Manchester  of  cotton  yam,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Victoria  crape. 

CRASHAW,  Richard  (1613-1650),  the  poet,  styled 
"  the  divine,"  was  bom  in  Ix)ndon  in  1613.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  strongly  anti-papistical  divine.  Dr.  William  Cra- 
shaw,  who  distinguished  himself,  even  in  those  times,  by 
the  excessive  acerbity  of  his  writings  against  the  Catholics. 
Richard  Crashaw  was  originally  put  to  school  at  Charter 
House,  but  in  July,  1631,  he  was  admitted  to  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1634.  The  publication  of  Herbert's  Temfie  in  1633  seems 
to  have  finally  determined  the  bias  of  his  genius  in  favor 
of  religious  poetry,  and  next  year  he  published  his  first 
book,  lipigrammatum  Sacrorum  Liber,  a  volume  of  Latin 
verses.  In  March,  1636,  he  removed  to  Peterhouse,  and 
was  made  a  fellow  of  that  college  in  1637.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the 
lasting  friendship  of  Cowley.    In  1641  he  is  said  to  have 

fone  to  Oxford,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  when  in 
643  Cowley  left  Cambridge  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Oxford, 
Crashaw  remained  behind,  and  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
his  fellowship  in  1644.  In  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars 
he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  finallv  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  towards  which  he  had  long  been  tending. 
During  his  exile  his  religious  and  secular  poems  were  col- 
lected by  an  anonymous  friend,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  SUps  to  the  Temjd^  and  The  Betighis  of  the  Muses,  in 
one  volume,  in  1646.  This  same  year  Cowley  found  him 
in  great  destitution  at  Paris,  and  induced  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  to  extend  towards  him  what  influence  she  still  pos- 
sessed. At  her  introduction  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where 
he  became  secretary  at  Rome  to  Cardinal  Palotta.  In  1648 
he  published  two.  Latin  hymns  at  Paris.  He  remained 
until  1649  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he  had 
a  great  personal  attachment ;  but  his  retinue  contained  per- 
sons whose  violent  and  licentious  behavior  were  a  source 
of  ceaseless  vexation  to  the  sensitive  English  mystic.  At 
last  his  denunciation  of  their  excesses  became  so  public  that 
the  animosity  of  those  persons  was  excited  asainst  him, 
and  in  order  to  shield  him  from  their  revenge,  he  was  sent 
by  the  cardinal  in  1650  to  Loretto,  where  he  was  made  a 
canon  of  the  Holy  House.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  how- 
ever, he  sickened  of  fever,  and  died,  not  without  grave  sus- 
picion of  having  been  poisoned.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  at  Loretto.  A  collection  of  his  latest  relig- 
ious poems,  entitled  Carmen  Deo  Nostro^^  was  brought  out 
in  1652,  dedicated  at  the  dead  poef  s  desire  to  the  faithful 
friend  of  his  sufferings,  tlie  countess  of  Denbigh.  Crashaw 
excelled  in  all  manner  of  ^aceful  accomplishments ;  be- 
sides being  an  excellent  Latinist  and  Hellenist,  he  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish ;  and  his  skill 
in  music,  painting,  and  engraving  was  no  less  admired  in 
his  lifetime  than  his  skill  in  poetry.  Cowley  embalmed 
his  memory  in  an  eleg^  that  ranks  among  the  very  finest 
in  our  language,  in  which  he,  a  Protestant,  well  expressed 
the  feelins  left  on  the  minds  of  contemporaries  by  the  cha- 
racter of  ue  young  Catholic  poet : — 

His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nioe  tenets  might 
Be  wrong ;  his  life,  I'm  sore,  was  in  the  right : 
And  I,  myself,  a  Catholio  will  be, 
So  far  at  least,  dear  saint,  to  pray  to  thee ! 

The  poetry  of  Crashaw  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  can  with  most  success  free  themselves  from  the  bond- 
age of  a  traditional  sense  of  the  dignity  of  language.  The 
custom  of  his  age  permitted  the  use  of  images  ana  phrases 
which  we  now  justly  condemn  as  incongruous  and  un- 
seemly, and  the  fervent  fancy  of  Crashaw  carried  this  license 
to  the  most  rococo  excess.  At  the  same  time  his  verse  is 
studded  witii  fiery  beauties  and  sudden  felicities  of  lan- 
guage, unsurpassed  by  any  lyrist  between  his  own  time  and 
Shelley's.  There  is  no  religious  poetry  in  English  so  full 
at  once  of  gross  and  awkward  images  and  imaginative 
touches  of  the  most  ethereal  beauty.    The  temper  of  his 


intellect  seems  to  have  been  delicate  and  weak,  fiery  and 
uncertain;  he  has  a  morbid,  almost  hysterical,  pssoon 
about  him  even  when  his  araor  ia  most  exqubitely  ex- 
pressed, and  his  adoring  addresses  to  the  saints  have  an 
effeminate  falsetto  that  makes  them  almost  repulsive.  The 
faults  and  beauties  of  his  very  peculiar  style  can  be  studied 
nowhere  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  Hymn  to  Saiai 
Theresa,  Among  the  secular  poems  of  Crashaw  the  best 
are  Muau^a  Duel,  which  deals  with  that  strife  between  the 
musician  and  the  nightingale  which  has  inspired  so  msDj 
poets,  from  Strada  down  to  Copp^e,  and  Wishes  to  his  Ap- 
posed Mistress,  In  his  latest  sacred  poems,  the  Carmen  Dm 
Nosiro,  sudden  and  eminent  beauties  are  not  wanting,  bat 
the  mysticism  has  become  more  pronounced,  and  the  eode- 
siasticad  mannerism  more  harsh  and  repellent  The  themes 
of  Crashaw's  verse  are  as  distinct  as  possible  from  those  of 
Shelley's,  but  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  that  at  his  best 
moments  he  reminds  the  reader  more  closely  of  the  author 
of  ^ipsyehidion  than  of  any  earlier  or  later  poet 

Crashaw's  works  were  first  colleeted,  in  one  rolame,  hi  16&8 
by  W.  B.  Tumbull.  In  1872  an  edition  in  2  vols,  was  printed 
for  private  subsoription  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Groiart 

(B.w.a.) 

CRASSUS,  Lucius  Liciniub  (140-91  b.  a),  a  celebntcd 
Roman  orator  most  highly  praised  by  Cicero.  He  oom- 
menced  his  political  career,  at  the  age  either  of  nineteen  or 
of  twentv-one,  by  bringing  a  charge  against  Carbo  the  friend 
of  the  Uracchi,  who  in  consequence  took  poison.  He  took 
part  in  more  than  one  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  the  an- 
nals of  Roman  law,  and  attained  a  wonderful  reputation. 
In  95  B.  c.  he  became  consul,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  proconsul  in  Gaul.  He  was  almost  as  moch 
distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  the  elmnt  luxury  in 
which  he  indulged  as  for  his  eloquence  ana  wit 

CRASSUS,  Marcus  Lic^nius,  the  triumvir,  snmamed 
the  Rich  on  account  of  his  wealth,  which  he  acquired  by 
educating  slaves  and  selling  them  at  a  high  price,  by  work- 
ing silver  mines,  and  by  skilful  purchase  of  land  and 
houses.  The  proscription  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  flee  to 
Spain ;  but  after  Cinna's  death  he  passed  into  Africa,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Sulk. 
Having  been  sent  against  Spartacus,  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  in  which  12,000  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  was 
honored  with  an  ovation  at  his  return.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  elected  consul  with  Pompey,  72  B.  c,  and  he  dis- 
played his  opulence  by  entertaining  the  populace  at  10,000 
tables.  He  was  afterwards  censor,  and  he  joined  Pompey 
and  Caesar  in  forming  the  first  triumvirate.  As  his  love 
of  ridies  was  greater  than  his  love  of  glory,  Crassus  w 
satisfied  with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  promised  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  w^th.  Having  crossed  the 
Euphrates  he  hastened  to  make  himself  master  of  Parthia; 
but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Snrena,  the 
Parthian  general,  who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat.  His  head  was  then  cut  off  and  sent 
to  Orodes.    See  Rohan  Histoby. 

CRATES,  of  Athens,  an  Athenian  actor  and  author  of 
comedies  of  the  5th  century  B.  c.  He  acted  in  the  comediei 
of  Cratinus ;  and  his  own  pieces  are  distinguished  chiefly, 
first,  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  depend  for  their  interest 
upon  political  references,  and  secondly,  by  the  fiict  that 
he  introduced  drunkards  on  the  stage, — a  class  of  chaiacteiB 
that  had  never  appeared  there  before,  although  very  fre- 
quently after  his  time. 

CRATES,  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek  grammarian  and 
Stoic  philosopher  of  the  2d  century  B.  c,  was  leader  of  the 
literary  school  apd  head  of  the  library  of  Pergamw. 
Almost  the  only  event  of  ids  life  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  visit  which  he  made  to  Rome  about 
157  B.  c.  as  ambassador  of  Attains  U.,  king  of  PeigamiB» 
and  which  is  said  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  study 
of  Latin  grammar.  Crates  wrote  many  works— commen- 
taries on  the  Theogony,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  a 
treatise  on  the  Attic  dialect,  and  works  on  agriculture  and 
geography, — but  some  suppose  the  geographer  to  have  beeo 
a  different  person. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  the  4di 
century  B.  c,  was  a  pupil  of  Diogeno^  whose  extrems 
c;^nicism  he  rivalled.  He  gave  up  his  large  forton^ 
directing  the  banker  to  whom  he  intrusted  it  to  give  it  Co 
his  sons  if  they  should  prove  fools,  but  to  the  poor  if  hit 
sons  should  prove  philosophers.  lie  besides  attadced  all 
who  did  not  follow  his  example,  not  scrupling  to  lorM 
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himself  into  their  houses,  and  thus  he  gained  the  nickname 
of  the  "  door-opener."  Poor  and  ugly  as  he  was^  he  gained 
the  affection  of  a  young  woman  of  good  family,  Hipparchia, 
who  refused  to  marry  the  most  eligible  suitors,  for  tiis  sake 
threatened  to  commit  suicide,  and  at  last  was  allowed  by 
her  parents  to  become  his  wife.  Crates  was  the  author  of  a 
namber  of  philosophical  letters ;  but  those  published  under 
his  name  among  the  Aldine  classics  and  by  fioissonade  are 
not  genuine. 

OKATIKUS  (510-423  b.  c),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  masters  of  comedy.  Our  knowledge  of  his  per* 
Bonal  history  consists  of  only  one  or  two  facts : — he  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Callimedes ;  h6  was  triarch  of  the  iBnean 
tribe;  he  died  in  423  B.  a,  at  the  age  (Lucian  tells  us}  of 
ninety-seven ;  and  the  end  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  drink- 
ing, liis  comedies  also  are  now  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  small  fragments ;  but  as  to  their  character  his  contem- 
poraries are  in  general  agreement.  Thejr  were  distin- 
goished  by  their  direct  and  vigorous  political  satire,  a 
marked  exception  being  the  butlescjue  Oiwaelc,  which  was 
probablv  written  while  a  law  was  in  force  forbidding  all 
political  references  on  the  stage,  and  which  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  absence  of  the  chorus.  Persius  calls  their 
aathor  ''  tlie  bold  f  and  even  Pericles,  when  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  did  not  escape  their  vehement  attacks.  Of 
his  last  comedy  the  plot  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  sneers  of  Aristophanes  and  others  who 
declared  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  doting  drunkard. 
Boused  by  the  taunt  Gratinus  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
and  in  423  b.  c.  produced  the  ilvr/v^,  or  Bottle,  which  so 
oompletelv  vindicated  his  powers  that  he  rained  the  first 

Srize,  and  triumphed  over  the  Qouds  of  Aristophanes, 
'his  victory,  however,  was  very  possibly  determinea  partly 
by  other  than  artistic  considerations,  for  Aristophanes  would 
have  to  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the  sophists,  the 
rhetoricians,  and  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  In  this  comedy, 
good-humoredly  making  fun  of  his  own  weakness.  Gratinus 
represents  tbe  comic  muse  as  the  faithful  wife  of  nis  youth. 
His  guilty  fondness  for  a  rival — the  bottle — has  aroused 
her  jealousy.  She  demands  a  divorce  from  the  arohon ; 
but  her  husband's  love  is  not  dead,  and  he  returns  peni- 
tent to  her  side.  The  style  of  Gratinus  has  been  likened 
to  that  of  JBschylus ;  and  Aristophanes,  in  the  Knights, 
compares  him  to  a  rushing  torrent  He  appears  to  have 
been  fond  of  lofty  diction  and  bold  figures,  and  he  was 
most  successful  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  his  dramas,  his 
choruses  being  the  popular  festal  songs  of  his  day.  Gntp 
tinus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  Bx  the  number  of 
actors  at  three;  but  the  statement  is  very  doubtful,  for 
Aristotle  says  that  in  his  time  the  author  of  the  rule  was 
not  known. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  belonging  to 
Mytilene,  was  contemporary  with  Gicero,  whose  son  he 
taught  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  he  is  praised  in  the  Be 
C^iit  as  the  greatest  of  his  school.  He  was  also  the  friend 
of  Pompey,  whose  flight  afler  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
shared,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  convincing  hioa  of 
the  justice  of  providence ;  and  Brutus,  while  at  Athens 
alter  the  assassination  of  Gaesar,  attended  his  lectures. 
The  only  work  attributed  to  Gratippus  is  a  treatise  on 
divination.  His  view  of  the  subject  is  given  by  Gicero  in 
tiie  De  DmnoAiofM  (i.  32).  He  seems  to  have  held  that, 
while  motion,  sense,  and  appetite  cannot  exist  apart  from 
the  body,  thought  reaches  its  greatest  power  when  most  free 
from  bodily  influence,  and  that  divination  is  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  divine  mind  on  that  faculty  of  the 
human  soul  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  body. 

CBATIPPU^  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  to  whose 
histoiy  he  made  considerable  additions,  filling  in  omissions 
aad  continuing  it  to  the  time  of  Gonon. 

CBAUFORD,  QuENTiN  (1743-1819),  an  English  author. 
In  earlj  life  he  went  to  India,  where  he  entered  the  British 
army,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  devoted  himself  to 
eommeroe.  Returning  to  Europe  before  the  age  of  forty 
with  a  handsome  fortune,  he  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  gave 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  art,  and  formed 
a.  Mod  library  and  collection  of  paintings,  coins,  and  other 
ol^ects  of  antiquarian  Interest,  and  where  he  remained  till 
liis  death,  with  the  exception  of  ten  years  from  tlie  out- 
faieak  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

He  wroie,  among  other  works,  The  Hittory,  Religion,  Learn- 
vng,  and  MiMwnere  o/Jhe  Hindttg  (London,  1790),  Re*earche»  Con- 
ctming  thm  J^aw,  Theology,  Learning,  and  Commerce  of  Ancient 


and  Modem  India  (1817),  ffietory  of  the  BmHUo  (Londcn,  179S% 
On  PerieUa  and  the  Arte  in  Greece,  Eeeay  on  Sw\ft  amd  hie  /»* 
Jlueneo  on  the  Briiieh  Oovemment,  Notice  eur  Marie  AntoinetU^ 
with  whom  he  bad  penonal  acquaintanoe  (Paris,  1809),  Jff- 
moiree  de  Mme,  du  Haueeet, 

GRAWFORD,  Thomas  (1814-1857),  American  sculptor, 
was  bom  of  Irish  parents  at  New  York,  March  22, 1814. 
He  showed  at  an  early  age  great  taste  for  art,  and  learnt  to 
draw  and  to  carve  in  wood.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
entered  the  studio  of  a  firm  of  monumental  sculptors  in 
his  native  city ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Rome 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Thorwaldsen.  The  first  work  which 
made  him  generally  known  as  a  man  of  genius  was  his 
group  of  Orpheus  entering  Hades  in  search  of  EurydiosL 
executed  in  1839.  This  was  followed  by  other  poetical 
sculptures,  among  which  were  the  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
Flora,  Hebe  and  Granymede,  Sappho,  Vesta,  the  Dancers, 
and  the  Hunter.  Among  his  statues  and  busts  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy  the  bust  of  Josiah  Quincy,  executed  for 
Harvard  University  (now  in  the  Boston  Athenieum),  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
the  statue  of  Beethoven  in  the  Boston  music  hall,  statud 
of  Ghanning  and  Henry  Glay,  and  the  colossal  ^rare  of 
Armed  Liberty  for  the  Gapitol  at  Washington.  For  this 
building  he  executed  also  the  fibres  for  the  pediment  and 
the  bronze  doors.  The  groups  of  the  pediment  symbolize 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  America.  Grawford's  works 
include  a  large  number  of  bas-reliefe  of  Scriptural  subjects 
taken  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  He 
made  Rome  his  home,  but  he  visited  several  times  his 
native  land, — first  in  1844,  in  which  year  he  married,  next 
in  1849,  and  lastly  in  185C.  His  studio  at  Rome  was  very 
attractive  to  visitors,  and  for  some  time  he  ranked  as  sculp- 
tor next  after  Gibson.  His  works  always  bore  the  stamp 
of  original  invention  and  freshness  of  thought,  although 
in  execution  they  were  open  to  criticism.  During  his  last 
years  he  suffered  from  a  tumor  on  the  brain,  which  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  many 
works  unfinished.  He  sought  relief  at  Paris  and  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  vain,  and  died  in  London  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1857. 

GRAWFURD,  John  (1783-1868),  a  Scottish  author, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Islay,  Scotland.  After  studying 
at  Edinburgh  he  became  suiveon  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  He  afterwanb  resided  for  some  time  at  Pe- 
nang,  and  he  was  from  1811  to  1817  British  representative 
at  Java.  In  1821  be  served  as  envoy  to  Siam  and  Gochin- 
Ghina,  and  in  1823  became  governor  of  Singapore.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ethnologiod  Society. 

He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Indian  Arehtpelaao  (1820),  De- 
teriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  lelande  and  Adiaeent  Cb«m- 
triee  f  1856),  Journal  of  an  Emhaeey  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1837 
(1829),  Journal  of  an  Embaeey  to  the  Courte  of  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  actual  State  of  theee  Kingdoms 
(1830),  Inquiry  into  the  Syetem  of  Tcueation  in  India,  Lettere  on 
the  Interior  of  India,  an  attack  on  the  newspaper  stamp-tax 
and  the  duty  on  paper  entitled  Taxee  on  Knowledge  (1836),  and 
a  yalnable  Malay  grammar  and  dictionary  (1852). 

GRAYER,  Gaspard  db  (1582-1669),  was  bom  at  Ant- 
werp, and  learnt  the  art  of  painting  from  Raphael  Goxcie. 
He  matriculated  in  the  guild  of  St  Luke  at  Brussels  in 
1607,  resided  in  the  capital  of  Brabant  till  after  1660,  and 
finally  settled  at  Ghent.  Amongst  the  numerous  pictures 
which  he  painted  in  the  last  of  these  cities,  one  in  the  town 
museum  represents  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Blaise,  and  bears 
the  inscription  A^  1668  let.  86.  Grajer,  one  of  the  most 
productive  yet  one  of  the  most  conscientious  artists  of  the 
later  Flemish  school,  was  second  to  Rubens  in  vigor  and 
below  Vandyck  in  i-efinement ;  but  he  very  nearl^r  equalled 
both  in  most  of  the  essentials  of  painting;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true,  as  stated  by  modern  critics,  that  his  fame  was 
unfairly  overshadowed  by  that  of  two  great  contemporaries 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  He  was  well 
known  and  always  well  treated  bv  Albert  and  Isabella, 
governors  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Gardinal-Infant  Fer- 
dinand made  him  a  court-painter.  His  pictures  abound 
in  the  churches  and  museums  of  Brussels  and  Ghent ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  country  chapel  in  Flanders  or  Brabant 
that  cannot  boast  of  one  or  more  of  his  canvases.  But  he 
was  ecjually  respected  beyond  his  native  country ;  and 
some  important  pictures  of  his  composition  are  to  be 
found  as  far  south  as  Alx  in  Provence,  and  as  far  east 
as  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.     His  skill  a^^C 
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deoorative  artist  is  shown  in  the  panels  executed  for  a 
triumphal  arch  at  the  entnr  of  Cardinal  Ferdinand  into 
the  Flemish  capital,  some  of  which  are  publicly  exhibited 
in  the  museum  of  Ghent  Grayer  died  at  Ghent.  His  best 
works  are  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  in  the  Gulleiy 
of  BrnsselS;  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  Ghillery  of 
Ghent,  and  Madonnas  with  Saints  in  the  Louyre,  the  Mu- 
nich Pinakothek,  and  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna.  His  por- 
trait by  Vandjck  was  engraved  bv  P.  Pontius. 

CRAYON,  a  colored  material  for  drawing,  employed 
generally  in  the  form  of  pencils,  but  sometimes  also  as  a 
powder,  and  consisting  oi  native  earthy  and  stony  friable 
substances,  or  of  artificially-prepared  mixtures  of  a  base  of 
pipe  or  China  clay  with  Prussian  blue,  orpiment,  vermilion, 
umber,  and  other  pigments.  Calcined  gypsum,  talc,  ana 
compounds  of  magnesium,  bismuth,  and  Tetui  are  occasion- 
ally used  as  bases.  The  required  shades  of  tints  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  varying  amounts  of  coloring-matter  to 
equal  quantities  of  the  base.  The  ingredients  of  crayons 
or  pastils  are  made  into  a  paste  with  gum,  turpentine,  or 
alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  and  pulverized  as  finely  as 
possible  in  a  mill,  which  subjects  them  repeatedly  to  the 
action  of  a  revolving  castriron  grinder.  The  paste  is  intro< 
duoed  into  a  copper  c^linder^  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plate 
pierced  with  holes  of  the  diameter  of  the  crayons  to  be 
made.  Through  these  it  is  forced  by  means  of  a  piston, 
and  the  vermicular  pieces  obtained  are  then  cut  into  the 
required  lengths,  and  dried  in  a  furnace  at  a  gentle  heat 
Black  crayons  may  be  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  lampblack  with  about  two-thirds  of  its  bulk  of  clay : 
red  crayons  from  powdered  and  elutriated  hematite  workea 
up  into  a  paste  with  ffum-arabic  and  a  little  soap.  White 
crayons  are  commonly  formed  by  sawing  chalk  of  good 
quality  into  convenient  shapes.  Mixtures  of  soap,  wax, 
and  lampblack  are  employ^  for  lithographic  crayons  or 
chalks.  The  late  well-known  toological  lithographer, 
George  Ford,  employed  chalks  made  after  the  following 
recipe: — 

Tellow  wax,     .        •        .        .        82  oi. 

Curdioap,       .        .        .        .        24  " 

Mutton  tallow,         ...  4  " 

Washing  soda  (dissolved  in  7 
OS.  water),    ....         1  " 

Paris  black  (sifted),         .        .         7  " 

The  wax  Is  gradually  incorporated  with  the  melted  soap 
by  heating,  and  as  the  resultant  mass  begins  to  burn,  the 
■oda  is  added ;  afterwards  the  black  is  by  degrees  stirred 
in.  The  melted  tallow  may  be  added  at  any  stage  in  the 
operation. 

Crayons  are  valuable  to  the  artist  in  enabling  him  to 
make  groupings  of  colors  and  to  secure  landscape  and  other 
effects  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  outline  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  picture  is  drawn  in  crayon.  The  colors  are 
softened  off  and  blended  by  the  finger,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  stump  of  leather  or  paper ;  and  shading  is  produced 
by  cross-hatching  and  stippling.  The  paper  employed  is  of 
loose  but  not  soft  or  six)ngv  texture,  and  is  of  various  tints, 
warm  grey  or  yellowish  oeinff  generally  preferred.  For 
portraits  pumice-paper  and  red  or  brown  crayons  are  con- 
sidered most  suitable.  The  colors  are  fixea  by  the  pro- 
cess known  as  transudation.  The  drawine  is  supported 
face  downwards  by  its  edges  or  comers,  and  a  solution  of 
isinglass  is  applied  to  the  back  with  a  brush  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  penetrate  to  the  colored  surfiice  of  the  paper, 
which  maj  then  be  turned  upwards  to  dry.  The  nxing- 
solution  IS  prepared  as  follows: — three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  isiiiglass  is  infused  for  a  day  in  2}  ounces  of  pure 
Tinegar ;  a  pint  of  hot  water  is  added,  and  the  solution  of 
isinglass  is  filtered  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
spirits  of  wine.  The  art  of  painting  in  crayons  or  pastils 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Germany  in  the  17th 
century.  By  Johann  Alexander  Thiele  (1685-1762)  it 
was  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  in  France  it  was  early 
practised  with  much  success.  Amongst  celebrated  crayon- 
painters  may  be  mentioned  Carriera  Kosalba  (1675-1757), 
W.  Hoare  (1707-1792),  F.  Cotes  (1726-1770),  J.  Russell 
(1744-1806),  and  the  late  Mr.  Bright. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  acid  potassium  tartrate,  or 
''bitartrate  of  potash,"  HKC40.H4,  is  obtained  from  argol 
or  crude  tartar,  the  crust  or  deposit  formed  by  wines  in 
bottles  and  casks  in  which  the^r  are  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion. Red  are  usually  richer  in  arsol  than  white  wines. 
A  ton  of  grapes  yields,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit, 


jfuantities  varying  betw^n  1  and  2  9>  of  aigol,  of  whlcii, 
in  good  sainples,  an  average  of  about  83  per  cent  b  cream 
of  tartar.  French  red  wines  examined  by  M.  Fam^  con- 
tained from  -06664  to  '19728  per  cent,  by  weight  of  this 
salt,  and  white  wines  from  '09172  to  '15208  per  cent;  M. 
Jacob  found  from  '7  to  1*201  grammes  per  litre  in  the 
wines  of  Tonnerre.  The  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  is 
conducted  as  follows.  'Ground  granulated  argol  is  wetted 
and  then  dissolved  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  100^  GL ; 
after  two  or  three  days,  during  which  insoluble  impurities 
subside,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  earthen  vessels. 
The  crystals  it  depojuts  are  re^iissolved  in  boiling  water 
holding  finely  comminuted  pipe-clay  and  animal-charooal 
in  suspension.  The  solution  after  standing  till  a  thin  film 
of  crystals  appears  on  its  surface  is  run  into  conical  coolen, 
the  sides  of  which  become  in  eight  or  nine  davs  coated 
with  fine  clear  crystals,  coloring  matters  having  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  clav  and  charcnal.  The  ciystius  are  taen 
bleached  and  driea  by  exposure  to  sunlight  and  air.  Ib 
Venice  the  impurities  of  the  crude  tartar  are  separated  hy 
repeated  crystallizations,  and  finally  bjr  adding  white  of 
egg  and  wood-ashes  to  the  boiling  solution,  and  remoriif 
the  scum  formed.  The  name  **  cream  of  tartar  "  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  crust  of  minute  pure  white  crystals 
formed  on  the  sur&ce  of  cooling  solutions.  Cream  of  tartar 
is  a  colorless,  transparent  salt,  crystallizing  in  four-sided 
prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1'96.  It  is  precipitated  when  a 
potassium  salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of  free  tartaric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  min^id 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  alcohol.  Its  insola- 
bility  in  the  last-mentioned  is  the  cause  of  its  separation 
from  wines  as  they  mature.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  salt 
is  soluble  at  0"  C.  in  about  416  (Chancel),  and  at  100®  C 
in  about  fifteen  parts  of  water.  The  solution  has  an  add 
reaction,  and  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides,  fiimishiiig 
double  tartrates.  When  heated,  cream  of  tartar  is  decom- 
posed, with  the  formation  of  potassium  carbonate  (the  9d 
faaun  tartari  of  the  older  chemists)  and  carbon,  inflamnup 
ble  gases  possessing  an  odor  of  burnt  bread  being  at  the 
same  time  evolved.  Potassium  carbonate  is  produced  also 
when  the  salt  is  kept  moist  or  in  a  solution  for  some  yean. 
Cream  of  tartar—potassfls  iartraa  acida — is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  mild  purgative;  in  dyeing ss 
a  mordant  for  wool ;  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  add 
and  potassium  carbonate ;  and  with  powdered  chalk  and 
alum  for  cleaning  silver.  Roehelle  saltf  KNaC^OgHi,  is 
made  by  neutralizing  cream  of  tartar  with  sodium  car- 
bonate; tallica'  metiCy  K(SbO)C40«H«,  by  boiling  it  with 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  antimony  trioxide,  filtering 
the  hot  solution  and  crystallizing.  Black  fiux^  Uie  result 
of  the  incineration  of  tartar,  is  much  employed  m  assaying, 
and  may  be  prepared  by  deflagrating  two  or  three  parts  A 
the  salt  with  one  of  nitre ;  for  tohUefiux  equal  weights  of  the 
two  salts  are  required.  Tartars,  even  those  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  should  be  free  from  any 
considerable  quantity  of  calcium  tartrate,  as  the  moistare 
of  the  air  soon  converts  that  salt  into  calcium  carbonate. 
The  substances  most  used  to  adulterate  cream  of  tartar  are 
calcium  chloride  and  sulphate,  and  the  chloride  and  add 
sulphate  of  potassium. 

(jBEASOTE,  Creosote,  or  Ersasote  (Kpiac,  flesh,  and 
c6^eiv,  to  save),  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood-tar, 
more  especially  that  made  from  beech-wood ;  tar  from  the 
wood  of  conifers  contains  it  in  but  small  quanti^.  The 
distillation  of  the  tar  is  carried  on  till  only  a  thick  pitcfar 
substance  is  left.  From  the  lowermost  layer  of  the  distil- 
late is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate  a  yel- 
lowish oil,  the  heavier  part  of  which  is  isolated  by  reo- 
tification  in  a  glass  retort,  and  mixed  with  ^Uuh  solu- 
tion to  dissolve  out  its  creasote.  The  creasote  is  separated 
from  the  filtered  potash  solution  by  sulphuric  add,  is  dis- 
tilled with  alkaline  water,  and  again  treated  with  potash 
and  acid,  till  its  purification  is  efilected ;  it  is  then  distilled 
at  200^  C.  (392^  Fahr.),  and  dried  by  means  of  caldam 
chloride.  Creasote  is  a  highly  refractive,  colorless,  oily 
liquid,  first  obtained  by  Reichenbach,  in  1832,  from  beech- 
wood  tar.'  It  consists  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  the  com- 
pounds—phenol OHj.OH,  cresol,  QbH^.CHj.OH,  phlorol, 
qeH,(CHs)..OH,  ^acol,  CiH4.0CH,.0H,  and  creoeol, 
C,H,.CH,.OCHj.OH.  The  so-called  coal-tar  creasote  is 
more  or  lesb  impure  carbolic  acid,  containing  paracreBOl 
and  other  bodies.    Creasote  hasia  s^iOPS/^qAP>>»l  ^ 
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,  18  a  non-oonductor  of  electricity,  and  burns  urith  a 
imok/  flame.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*037  at  20°  C. ;  its 
boiling  point  is  203°  C.  (397°  Fahr.);  and  it  is  sail 
liqaid  at  -  27°  C.  {-  ]f6'6°  Fahr.).  Bhenish  creasote  can  be 
distilled  for  the  most  part  between  199°  and  208°  G^ giving 
a  Uaaid  of  specific  gravity  1*077  at  14°  G.  Greasote 
diflBoIves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  resins,  and  many  acids 
and  coloring  matters;  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  carbon  disulphide:  and  in  80  parts  by  volume  of 
water.  It  is  distinguished  from  caroolic  acid  or  phenol 
by  the  followinff  qualities: — It  turns  the  plane  of  a  ray 
of  polarised  li^t  to  the  right,  forms  with  collodion  a 
transparent  fluid,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  glycerine ; 
whereas  carbolic  acid  has  no  effect  on  polarized  light, 
gives  with  about  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  collodion  a 
gelatinous  mass,  and  is  soluble  in  all  proportiotis  in  glyce- 
rine ;  further,  alcoholic  and  ferric  chloride  produce  with 
creasote  a  green  solution,  turned  brown  by  water,  with 
carbolic  acid  a  brown,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  a  blue 
solution.  Greasote,  like  carbolic  acid,  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic,* and  readily  coagulates  albuiiiinous  matter ;  wood- 
smoke  and  pyrol  igneous  add  or  wood-vinegar  owe  to  its 
presence  their  efBcacy  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable 
Bobstances  from  putrefaction.  Greasote  is  given  in  medi- 
cine combined  with  acetic  acid,  syrup,  spirit  of  junii>er, 
and  water.  In  small  quantities  it  acts  as  a  sedative 
of  the  stomach,  but  in  over-doses  it  is  a  violent  poison, 
causing  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  nausea,  headache, 
giddiness,  and  stupor.  It  is  administered  in  cases  of 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  intestinal  bleeding  and 
chronic  gleet,  and  to  assuage  hunger  and  thirst  m  dia- 
betes ;  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  it  is  of  service  in  excessive 
salivation,  and  its  vapor,  mixed  with  that  of  Water,  is 
sometimes  recommended  for  inhalation.  Externally  it  is 
applied  as  a  stimulant  and  styptic,  and  for  the  treatment 
of  decayed  teeth ;  and  an  ointment  containing  it  is  used  as 
a  remray  for  ring-worm.  Greasote  is  also  employed  for 
preserving  timber  from  dry-rot,  and  for  the  curing  of  fish 
and  hams.  The  principal  supplies  of  creasote  are  brought 
from  Archangel,  otockholm,  and  America. 

CREBILLON,  Claude  Prosper  Jolyot  (1707-1777), 
a  French  novelist  and  wit  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  only 
son  of  Cr^billon,  the  tragic  poet  His  life  was  spent  at 
Paris,  except  about  five  years,  during  which,  on  account 
of  certain  political  references  made  in  his  novels,  he  was 
first  imprisoned  and  afterwards  forced  to  live  in  exile  in 
ikigland  and  elsewhere.  He  married  an  £nslish  lady 
of  noble  family,  Lady  Stafford,  who  is  said  to  nave  be^n 
captivated  by  his  person  and  his  books,  and  to  have  offered 
herself  as  his  bride.  Their  life  is  said  to  have  been  passed 
in  much  affection  and  mutual  fidelity:  an4  it  would  be 
unjust  to  judge  Gr^billon's  private  life  from  his  novels, 
the  immorality  of  which  is  not  surpassed  in  literature. 
For  some  years  Gr€billon  held  the  incongruous  office  of 
cenaor. 

CBEBILLON,  Prosper  Jolyot  db  (1674-1762),  a  fa- 
mous French  traeic  poet,  was  born  at  Dijon,  where  his  fiither 
waa  notary-royal.  Having  been  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
school  of  the  town,  and  at  the  Goll^e  Mazarin,  he  became 
an  advocate,  and  was  placed  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  named 
Prieur  at  Paris.  The  encouragement  of  his  master,  an  old 
friend  of  Scarron's,  induced  him  to  continue  with  more 
serious  intention  his  youthful  habit  of  rhyming,  and  he 
soon  produced  a  Mori  dea  EnfarUa  de  BrutuSf  which,  how- 
ever, ne  failed  to  bring  upon  the  stage.  But  in  1705  he 
succeeded  with  IdominUj  the  representation  of  which  gained 
him  considerable  fame ;  in  1707  his  AtrU  el  Thve$te  was 
repeatedly  acted  at  court;  and  in  1711  he  produced  his 
finest  play,  the  Bhadamiste  et  ZfnobU,  which  is  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  French  classical  tragedv.  But  his 
Xenei  (1714)  was  only  once  plaved,  ana  his  SimiramU 
waa  an  absolute  failure.  Meanwhile,  in  1707,  Gr^billon 
had  married  a  girl  without  fortune,  who  had  since  died, 
leaving  him  an  infant  son.  His  father  also  had  died,  in- 
solvenL  His  three  years'  attendance  at  court  had  been 
fruitless.  Envy  had  circulated  innumerable  slanders  against 
him.  Oppressed  with  melancholy,  he  removed  to  a  garret, 
where  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  ravens,  which  he  had  befriended ;  he  became  utterlv 
careless  of  cleanliness  or  food,  and  solaced  himself  with 
constant  smokins.  But  in  1731  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  French  Acaoemv ;  in  1735  he  was  appNointed  royal  cen- 
sor ;  and  in  1745  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  in  her  enmity  to 


his  rival  Voltaire,  presented  him  with  a  pension  of  1000 
francs  and  a  post  in  the  royal  library.  In  1748  his  OatUina 
was  played  with  great  success  before  the  court ;  and  in  1754, 
eight  years  before  his  death,  appeared  his  last  tragedy.  La 
THumvirai,  Such  was  the  rivalry  of  Voltaire,  that  to  prove 
liis  own  superiority  he  took  the  subjects  of  no  less  than  five 
of  Gr^billon's  tragedies — Shniramu,  EUctrty  OaJtUina,  La 
Tnvmmrclj  Atrie--f»  subjects  for  tragedies  of  his  own.  For 
vigor  and  passion  Gr^bilfon  is  unsurpassed  in  the  French 
classical  drama ;  his  faults  are  want  of  culture  and  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  classical  correctness,  and  a  want  of  care 
which  displays  itself  in  his  style  and  even  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  verse. 

See  D'Alembert,  Eloge  d«  CrShillon;  La  Harpe,  LittSrahtrt; 
L'Abb6  de  la  Porte,  Biographic  de  CrihiUon.  There  are  nu- 
merous editioni  of  his  works. 

GBISGY,  or  Gressy,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Somme,  on  the  Maye,  12  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Abbeville; 
though  an  ancient  place  it  has  now  only  about  1300  in- 
habitants. It  is  famous  in  history  for  the  great  victory 
gained  here  on  the  26th  of  August,  1346,  bv  Edward  III., 
with  about  80,000  men,  over  the  French  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
said  to  be  100,000  strong,  commanded  by  the  Gomte  d'Alen- 

£)n.  The  flower  of  French  chivalry,  and  the  king  of  Bo- 
emia,  fighting  for  France,  were  slam  in  the  battle.  Here 
it  was  that  the  Black  Prince  gained  hift  spurs,  and  that  he 
adopted  the  triple  feather  crest  of  the  fallen  Bohemian 
king,  with  the  motto  leh  Dien,  still  worn  b^  our  princes  of 
Wades.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  which  cannon 
were  used  by  the  English.  This  Gr^y  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  another  small  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Mame,  on  the  Grand  Morin,  25  miles 
east  of  Paris,  also  an  ancient  place  formerly  fortified  with 
double  ramparts  and  towers. 

GBEDI,  Lorenzo  di  (145^1537),  was  the  least  gifted 
of  three  artists  who  began  life  as  journeymen  with  Andrea 
del  Verrocchio  at  Florence.  Though  he  was  the  companion 
and  friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Perugino,  and  closely 
allied  in  style  to  both,  he  had  neither  the  genius  of  the  one 
nor  the  facility  of  the  other.  We  admire  in  Da  Vinci's 
heads  a  heavenly  contentment  and  smile,  in  his  technical 
execution  great  gloss  and  smoothness  of  finish.  Gredi's 
fietces  disclose  a  smiling  beatitude ;  his  pigments  have  the 
polish  of  enamel.  But  Da  Vinci  imparted  life  to  his  crea- 
tions and  modulation  to  his  colors,  and  these  are  qualities 
which  hardly  existed  in  Gredi.  Perugino  displayed  a  well- 
known  form  of  tenderness  in  heads,  moulded  on  the  models 
of  the  old  Umbrian  school.  Peculiarities  of  movement 
and  attitude  become  stereotyped  in  his  compositions ;  but 
when  put  on  his  mettle,  he  could  still  exhibit  power,  passion, 
pathos.  Gredi  often  repeated  himself  in  Perugino's  way ; 
but  being  of  a  pious  and  resigned  spirit,  he  senerallv  em- 
bodied in  his  pictures  a  feeling  which  is  yielaing  ana  gen- 
tle to  the  verge  of  coldness.  Gredi  had  a  respectable  local 
practice  at  Florence.  He  was  consulted  on  most  occasions 
when  the  opinion  of  his  profession  was  required  on  public 
grounds,  e.  y.,  in  1491  as  to  the  fronting,  and  in  1498  as  to 
the  lantern  of  the  Florentine  Gathedral,  in  1504  as  to  the 
place  due  to  Michelangelo's  David.  He  never  painted 
frescoes ;  at  rare  intervals  only  he  produced  large  ecclesi- 
astical pictures.  The  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
on  easel  pieces  upon  which  he  expended  minute  and  patient 
labor.  But  he  worked  with  such  industry  that  numbers  of 
his  Madonnas  exist  in  European  galleries.  The  best  of 
his  altar-pieces  is  that  which  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Ghild  with  Saints  in  the  cathedral  of  Pistoia.  A  fine  ex- 
ample of  his  easel  rounds  is  in  the  gpdlery  of  Mayence. 
Gredi  rivalled  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  his  attachment  to  Sa- 
vonarola ;  but  he  felt  no  inclination  for  the  retirement  of  a 
monastery.  Still,  in  his  old  age,  and  after  he  had  outlived 
the  perils  of  the  siege  of  Florence  (1527),  he  withdrew  on 
an  annuity  into  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  where 

^GREDIT  FONGIER  aot  GRfiDIT  MOBILIER  bx% 
finance  institutions,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  joint- 
stock  speculation  and  sanguine  promotion  of  public  works 
which  marked  many  years  of  the  second  empire  in  France^ 
and  to  which  the  introduction  of  limited  liability  in  Eng- 
land has  given  a  great  stimulus  on  the  British  side  of  the 
Ghannel.  The  parent  institutions  in  Paris  were  followed 
by  similar  establishments  in  some  other  capitals.  As  the 
terms  imply,  the  crWt  fbncier  contemplates  h)ansaik[^ 
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ftdvanoes  on  real  secuxities,  and  the  cr^lt  mobilier  on 
what  is  called  with  as  personal  or  movable  estate. 
Whether  such  limits  and  distinctions  have  been  ever 
strictly^  observed  in  the  practical  working  of  these  cr^it 
banks  is  doubtful.  The  credit  mobilier  of  France  has  had 
a  more  unfortunate  experience  than  the  credit  fonder, 
though  the  latter  has  by  no  means  sustained  the  promise 
of  its  early  years.  While  the  mania  of  launching  new 
projects  continued,  enormous  profits  were  made,  which 
could  only  be  the  result  of  heavy  promotion  charges,  and 
the  shares  rose  in  value  with  the  extraordinary  liberality 
of  the  dividends.  But  the  sYBtem  of  business  pursued  had 
the  result  of  mixing  the  credit  banks  very  closely  with  the 
various  companies  and  undertakings  they  were  promoting, 
and  of  throwing  back  upon  them  a  growing  mass  of  de- 
preciated or  unsalable  securities;  while  the  abatement 
or  collapse  of  speculation  restricted  the  business  from 
which  tne  main  part  of  the  former  income  had  been 
derived.  The  rules  of  dividend  and  the  value  of  the 
shares  consequently  fell  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen.  This 
has  been  the  practical  experience  of  the  cr^it  foncier  and 
the  credit  mobilier  of  France,  which  were  the  first,  and 
remain  the  greatest,  examples  of  the  finance  companies  so 
named.  The  cr^it  foncier  of  England  (there  has  been  no 
cr^it  mobilier  in  London)  has  had  much  the  same  course 
as  the  French  companies ;  large  profits  for  a  few  years  were 
followed  by  increasing  difficulties,  and  the  locking  up  of 
large  amounts  of  capital  in  hopeless  undertakings.  The 
Imperial  Land  Company  of  Marseilles  has  absorbed 
£260,000,  the  Santiago  and  Carril  Bailway  £193,000,  and 
both  are  failures.  The  directors  in  these  circumstances 
have  been  applying  the  annual  profits  to  a  reserve  fund, 
and  addressing  Uiemselves  to  a  class  of  loans  and  advances 
on  securities  difiering  little  from  that  of  ordinary  bankers 
and  many  finance  companies  under  various  names. 

CBEDITGN,  a  market  town  of  England,  county  of 
Devon,  on  the  Creedv,  near  its  junction  with  the  Exe,  eight 
miles  north-west  of  Exeter.  Population  (1871),  4222. 
It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  vale,  between  two  steep  hills,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  east  or  old  town,  and  the  west 
or  new  town.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a  noble 
edifice,  in  the  later  Pointed  style,  with  a  fine  tower  100  feet 
in  height  springing  from  the  centre.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  independents,  Methodists,  and  Uni- 
tarians, a  free  grammar  school  with  exhibitions  to  both 
nnlversities,  blue-coat,  national,  and  infant  schools,  a 
mechanics*  institution,  a  public  library,  and  a  newsroom. 
There  were  formerly  extensive  woollen  and  serge  manufac- 
tories there,  but  the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  engaged  in 
shoemaking  and  agriculture.  Crediton  was  the  birthplace, 
about  680,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Winfrid,  better  known  as 
St.  Boniface,  '*  the  Apostle  of  Germany."  It  returned  two 
members'  to  the  Parliament  at  Carlisle  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  from  909  to  1049  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Exeter.  Fairfax  with 
Cromwell  took  possession  of  Crediton  in  1645.  The  pres- 
ent modem  appearance  of  the  town  is  mainly  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  old  houses  by  fires  which  occurred  in  1743 
and  1769. 

CREECH,  Thomas  (1659-1701),  an  English  translator 
from  the  classics,  was  born  at  Blandford  near  Sherborne  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  studied  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and 
obtained  a  fellowship  first  in  tliat  colleee  and  afterwards  at 
All  Souls'.  In  1699  he  received  a  college  living,  but  not 
more  than  two  years  after  he  hanged  himself.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  act  was  not  improbably  a  money  diffi- 
culty, though  according  to  some  it  was  a  love  disappoint- 
ment: but  Creech  was  naturally  of  a  melancholic  temper. 
Creech's  fame  rests  on  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  in 
which,  according  to  Otway,  the  pure  ore  of  the  original 
"  somewhat  seems  refined."  But  in  truth  the  commonplace 
equability  of  its  rhymed  heroic  couplets,  the  cliief  merit  of 
which  is  their  straightforward  simplicity,  is  very  far  from 
being  an  adequate  translation  of  the  powerful  poetry  of 
Lucretius ;  and  even  the  easy  mechanism  of  the  rhyme  is 
faulty  in  innumerable  cases.  Creech's  version  of  Horace, 
which  is  still  less  adequate,  was  a  failure  from  the  first. 
He  also  translated  the  JdyUs  of  TheocrUiSf  the  Thirleenih 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  the  Astronomicon  of  Manilius,  and  parts 
of  Plutarch,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  Creech's  edition  of  the  text 
of  Lucretius,  with  notes  borrowed  from  Lambinus  and 
Faber,  has  been  much  used. 

CBEEDS,  or  Cokfebsions  of  Faith,  may  be  defined 


as  authorised  formularies  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  thtee 
ancient  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  oecumenical  creeds 
are  the  most  important,  although  the  briefest^  of  gadi  doca- 
ments,  and  mainlv  call  for  attention  in  such  an  artide  ai 
this.  The  more  detailed  confessions  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  will  also  be  enumerated.  But  their  special 
description  belongs  to  the  history  of  theology,  or  what  the 
Germans  call  "Symbolik."  Our  aim  is  not  to  deal  ii)\h 
the  substance  or  Uieological  import  of  the  creeds,  bat  only 
to  present  to  the  reader  the  most  recent  and  satis&cfcoiy 
information  as  to  their  origui,  history,  and  aco^tance  1^ 
the  church. 

Creeds  are  a  gradual  growth  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  but  their  rudiments  may  be  said  to  have  existed 
from  its  first  foundation, — from  the  answer  of  St  Peler  to 
our  Lord,  when  asked  ''  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  amf 
"Thou  art  the  Christ'' (Mark  viii.  27-29);  or  the  state 
ment  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (x.  Q|,  ''If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shaU 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  die 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  All  subsequent  confessions  of 
faith  are  in  fact  more  or  less  expanded  developments  of  die 
original  baptismal  formula,  derived  from  the  oommissioa 

S'ven  by  Christ  to  the  apostles  in  the  conclusion  of  St 
atthews  Gospel  (xxviii.  19): — "Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  (make  disciples  of)  all  nations,  hcm^Ming  than  ta  ikt 
name  of  the  Fathery  and  <^  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  GAotf." 
From  this  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  threefold  Name, 
possibly  from  the  still  simpler  acknowledgment  of  Jesos  as 
"the  Christ"  or  Messiah,  have  sprung  all  the  more  elabo- 
rate eredenda  of  the  Christian  church. 

I.  Writers  on  the  creeds  have  professed  to  find  in  the  later 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  traces  of  a  more  definite 
summary  of  belief:  as  in  the  allusions  of  the  2d  Epistle  to 
Timothv  (i.  13)  to  a  "form  of  sound  words;"  and  "the 
deposit,"  or  "good  deposit,"  which  was  to  be  kept  (1  Tim. 
vi.  20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  14) ;  also  in  the  "  faithful  words"  or  "say- 
ings" enumerated  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  episdei 
(1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  ii.  1 ;  iv.  8,  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11),  and  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews.  But  it  may  be  Questioned  how  far 
any  of  these  passages  have  anything  beyond  a  general 
meaning.  It  must  certainly  be  held  doubtful  whether,  sap- 
posing  they  did  point  to  any  articles  of  faith  beyond  the 
original  statement  of  the  baptismal  formula,  they  could  be 
held  to  apply  to  the  first  apostolic  age.  All  such  inferenoei 
are  two-edged, — the  presumption  of  articulated  dogma  in 
any  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  beine  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  later  or  non-apostoiic  origm  of 
these  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  till  a  much  later  age — the  age  of  Irencus  and 
TertuUian  (175-200) — that  we  meet  with  any  definite  sum- 
maries of  Christian  belief.  We  may  presume,  and  right- 
fully presume,  that  such  summaries  existed  before,  and  wen 
even  renderea  to  the  candidates  for  baptism  under  the  fonn 
of  Traditio  Symboli;  but  no  such  summaries  are  traceable  in 
Christian  literature  before  this  period.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
doubtful  genuineness  of  the  writings  appealed  to — such  ai 
the  alleg^  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  tbe  Trallians  (c.  iv.)— it 
is  admitted  by  those  most  anxious  **  to  demonstrate  that 
from  the  earliest  times  there  existed  some  form  of  words  in 
tlie  church  of  the  character  of  a  creed,"  that  the  passages 
quoted  either  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Faithen  or 
Justin  Martyr, "  do  not  seem  to  have  been  meant  to  be  used  in 
this  way,  if  we  take  them  in  conjunction  with  their  context'' 
(Lumby's  HUt^fry  of  the  Oeede,  p.  12).  "Some  fimcy," 
says  Bingham  ( CfrigineSf  b.  x.  c.  iv.),  '*  that  the  creed  may 
be  founa  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Clemens  Bomanm, 
Polycarp.  and  Justin  Martyr.  But  Bishop  Pearson  bai 
rightly  otserved  that  these  writers,  however  they  may  inci- 
dentally mention  some  articles  of  faith,  do  not  fonnally 
deliver  any  rule  of  faith  used  in  their  times." 

It  is  not,  then,  till  a  good  deal  more  than  .a  century  after 
the  death  of  St.  Paul  and  only  somewhat  less  than  a 
century  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  that  we  meet  with  any 
definite  summaries  of  dogmatic  belief  in  Christian  lite^ 
ature,  and  even  then  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  sum- 
maries had  any  authoritative  character.  Th^  expressed, 
no  doubt,  the  belief  of  the  churches  to  which  the  writers 
belonged ;  but  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  Irensos 
(250),  it  is  evident  from  the  statements  of  Cyprian,  then 
bishop  of  Carthage,  that  the  baptismal  creed  of  the  North 
African  Church,  which  was  at  .this  period  more  dogmatie 
'  igmzedby     ^ 
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In  iti  tendencies  than  anj  other  chnrch  in  the  East  or  the 
West)  was  of  a  comporativelj  brief  character.  The  passage 
of  pTprian  is  found  in  one  of  his  letters  {Ep,  76),  addressed 
**  to  Magnus,  his  son/'  on  baptizing  the  Novatians,  and  im- 
plies plainly  that  the  only  addition  to  the  original  baptis- 
mal £rmula  which  had  then  obtained  any  authority  in  the 
Ghoich  of  Carthage,  was  a  clause  as  follows : — **  Dost  thou 
telieve  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  throueh 
/be  holy  church?"*  — a  clause  of  interrogation  which,  he 
adds,  they  (the  Novatians)  could  not  honestly  answer  "  be- 
cause they  hare  no  church." 

The  creed  which  is  found  in  the  well-known  treatise  of 
Ireoftus  against  Heresies  (Adv.  Hcereses)  in  three  different 
forms  (L  10,  iii.  4,  iv.  33)  is  of  a  far  more  elaborate  cha- 
racter even  in  its  simplest  form,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
quoted  here.  It  particularizes  on  the  part  of  the  true  or 
qpiiitual  disciple  a  "complete  faith  {irlaric  dXdxXtjpoc)  in 
one  Qod  Almighty,  of  whom  are  all  things;  and  in  the 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  by  whom  are  all  things, 
and  His  dispensations  by  which  the  Son  of  God  became 
man ;  also  a  firm  trust  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  hath  sent 
forth  the  dispensations  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  dwelling 
with  each  successive  race  of  men,  as  the  Father  willed" 
(iv.  33,  2  7).  The  creed  of  Tertullian  is  also  found  in 
three  several  forms  in  his  writings — (1)  De  Pr€B9cnpU 
FoyicL,  c.  xiii. ;  (2)  De  Virg.  Vdand^  c.  i. ;  (3)  Adv.  iVax., 
c  li.), —  in  the  first  mentioned  of  these  writings  in  a  more 
detailed  form  than  in  the  others.  The  shortest  of  the  three, 
or  the  creed  in  the  treatise  De  Virginibus  VdandiSf  may  be 
held  to  be  the  most  primitive  in  rorm.  We  give  it  as  an 
abbreviated  specimen  of  the  others.  "The rule  of  faith  is 
indeed  altogether  on^  irremovable,  and  irreformable — the 
rale^  to  wit,  in  believing  in  one  only  God  omnipotent,  the 
Maker  of  the  universe,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  raised 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  received  in  the 
heavens,  sitting  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  about 
to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  through  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  as  well  [as  of  the  spirit]." 

In  the  preface  to  Origen's  great  work  De  Prindpiis  there 
k  also  a  summary  of  articles  of  faith  professing  to  have 
been  "clearly  delivered  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles," 
which,  no  doubt,  fairly  represents  the  faith  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church  in  his  time.  The  amplified  and  explanatory 
language  of  the  creed,  however^  bears  clearly  the  trace  of 
Origen's  own  hand,  and  gives  it  even  less  a  character  of 
general  authority  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

Turning  to  the  Church  of  Kome  in  the  second  half  of 
the  3d  century,  we  meet  with  the  fragments  of  a  creed  in  a 
treatise  of  Novatian  (De  Trin.,  Migne,  iii.  886)  of  a  more 
■imple  and  popular  character,  and  corresponding,  there- 
fore, more  nearly  to  the  form  which  the  creed  ultimately 
assnmed  in  the  West.  It  only  requires  faith  "  in  God  the 
Father  and  Lord  omnipotent  the  most  perfect  Maker  of 
all  things ;  .  .  .  also  in  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  our 
liord  God,  but  Son  of  God ;  .  .  .  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Novatian,  at  first  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Home,  was 
afterwards  a  schismatic  bishop,  whose  followers,  we  have 
•een,  were  placed  by  Cyprian  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
church,  but  tnere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  "  Re- 
gnla  Yeritatis"  (the  same  form  of  expression,  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  as  that  used  by  Tertullian)  represents  the 
Boman  creed  of  his  time. 

These  may  be  said  to  represent  all  the  distinctive  author- 
ities in  creed  literature  before  the  formation  of  an  autlior^ 
ized  creed  at  Nic»a  in  325.  There  is  sometimes  also  quoted 
a  creed  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Origen  at  Cesarea  in  Palestine — a  creed  both  more  elab- 
orate and  precise  in  its  theological  terms  than  that  of  his 
great  teacher ;  but  besides  that  its  form  is  rather  oratorical 
than  confessional,  this  creed  cannot  be  said  to  present  any 
distinctive  features.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  "con- 
fessions of  faith,"  or  "  rules  or  standards  of  truth,"  existed 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  ^m  the  age  of  Irenaeus,  or 
the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  they  existed  even  before  this,  althoueh 
we  get  no  trace  of  them  in  Christian  literature.  Candi- 
dates for  baptism  were,  no  doubt,  always  required  to  pro- 
fess their  belief  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  there  was 
no  rale  of  faith  universally  accepted  by  the  church  or  au- 
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thoritatively  imposed  by  any  Catholic  body  up  to  the  dmo 
of  the  Kicene  Council.  Each  church  seems  to  have  had 
its  own  "  regula  veritatis,"  or  "confessio  fidei,"  identical  in 
substance,  but  varying  in  form  and  language,  and  varying 
even  in  the  same  church  in  completeness.  The  simpler, 
less  detailed,  or  less  theological  forms  are  plainly  at  once 
the  more  original  and  the  more  generally  or  popularly  ao* 
cepted  forms. 

There  is  further  supposed  to  be  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  creeds  of  the  Eastern  and  the  creeds  of  the 
Western  Church,  although  the  division  of  Latin  or  Western 
Church  is  only  beginning  to  emerge  at  the  period  we  have 
reached.  Irenseus,  although  a  bishop  of  the  West,  was  an 
Oriental  Greek  in  language  and  theology.  Hippolvtus, 
who  was  bishop  in  or  near  Kome  in  the  second  half  of  the 
3d  century,  still  wrote  and  taup^ht  in  Greek.  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian  of  the  North  African  Church  are  the  only 
representatives  of  Latin  theology.  Even  thus  early,  how- 
ever, the  creeds  of  the  Oriental  Church  are  supjjosed  to 
show  a  tendency  to  theological  expansion  or  dogmatic  adap- 
tation which  is  not  observable  in  the  Western — the  creed 
of  Novatian,  for  example,  which  has  been  already  quoted. 
"  The  Eastern  creeds,  while  they  have  ail  along  retained 
their  characteristic  notes,  were  at  first  by  far  the  more  flex- 
ible, readily  adapting  themselves  to  meet  the  exigences  of 
the  church,  in  her  maintenance  of  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  against  the  perversions  of  heretics,  with  which 
the  East,  owing  to  the  genius  of  its  subtle-witted  people,  was 
infested  much  more  than  the  West.  .  .  .  The  case  of  the 
Western  creeds  was  widely  difierent.  With  them  no  council 
ever  interfered.  They  were  left  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  churches,  while  at  the  same  time  each  church  seems 
to  have  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  make  additions  or  alterations 
to  some  extent  where  occasion  required."  These  remarks 
of*  Professor  Heurtly  in  his  Harmonia  Skpnboliea  (1858) 
point  mainly  to  a  later  ^riod  than  the  end  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, and  to  a  classification  which  he  himself  makes  of  the 
creeds  into  a  Western  group  typified  by  the  "Apostles' 
Creed,"  and  an  Eastern  represented  by  the  creed  of  Nicsea. 
But  the  distinction,  to  some  extent,  underlies  the  inchoate 
creeds  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  as  well,  and  helps  us  to  ^ 
understand  the  true  historical  order  of  the  creeds,  which  ' 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  traditionary  prestige  assigned  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed.  There  was  no  such 
creed  as  yet,  nor  till  long  afterwards,  in  the  familiar  form 
in  which  it  is  now  held  by  the  Western  churches.  In 
simplici^r  of  structure  and  of  thought  the  Apostles'  may, 
indeed,  be  called  the  oldest  of  the  creeds.  It  takes  us 
back  to  the  most  primitive  stratum  of  Christian  belief. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  chronology,  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "  ApostW  Creed  "  is  not  found  in  anything  like  its 
present  form,  till  four  centuries  after  the  faith  of  the  East- 
ern Church  was  definitely  settled  in  the  Nicene  SymboL 
It  is  to  Uiis  latter  creed,  therefore,  that  we  must  first  turn 
our  attention  in  historical  order. 

11.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  council  of  Nicsa 
was  assembled  have  already  been  briefly  sketched  in  the 
articles  Arixtb  and  Athanasius.  The  opinions  of  Arius 
"promulgated  in  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century 
made  such  commotion  in  the  church  as«  to  call  forth  not 
only  the  admonition  of  bishops,  but  the  intervention  of 
the  imperial  government  in  the  hands  of  Constantine,  who 
had  professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  become  the  jpatron 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church.  The  distrac- 
tions of  the  Donatist  schism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Arian  heresy  on  the  other,  were  subjects  of  grave  anxiety 
to  a  prince,  one  of  whose  motives  in  joining  the  rapidly 
increasing  influence  of  the  Christian  church,  as  he  nim- 
self  professes  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  (bishop 
of  Alexandria)  and  Arius  jointly,  was  the  establishment 
throughout  his  dominions  ''of  some  one  definite  and  com- 
plete form  of  religious  worship."  In  the  same  letter  he 
^ve  some  very  good  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  prevail- 
ing religious  contentions.  "My  advice,"  he  says,  "is 
neither  to  ask  nor  answer  questions  which,  instead  of 
being  scriptural,  are  the  mere  sport  of  idleness  or  an  ex- 
ercise of  ability ;  at  best  keep  them  to  yourself  and  do  not 
publish  them.  You  agree  in  fundamentals  {irepl  tov  tcopv- 
^'ov)."  (Euseb.,  VU.  OmsL  iii.  660  The  epistolary  efiforU 
of  Constantine,  however,  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the  theo- 
logi<»d  dissensions  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  banishment  of  Arius  spread 
widely  throughout  all  the  Eastern  churches.  The  oon- 
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dunon  was  accordingly  formed  of  oonyoking  a  general 
council  of  bishope  in  which  the  Catholic  doctrine  should 
be  formally  d«uared.  This  the  first  oecumenical  council 
met  at  Nicsa  in  Bithynia  in  the  summer  of  the  year  325. 
It  contained  about  300  bishops.  The  traditionary  number 
is  318 ;  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  actual  num- 
ber, which  has  been  variously  estimated  from  218  to  320. 
Besides  prelates  there  was  a  large  number  of  presbyters 
and  attendants.  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  the  chief 
councillor  of  Constantine  in  the  Western  Church,  who  had 
been  the  bearer  of  his  letters  to  Arius  and  Alexander,  is 
supposed  to  have  acted  as  president,  although  others  prob- 
ably shar^  this  office.  Eusebius,  in  speaking  of  the 
presidency,  uses  the  plural  number.  Among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  assembled  bishops  may  be  mentioned  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria  (attended  by  his  more  celebrated  dea- 
con, and  subsequently  his  successor  in  the  Alexandrian 
bishopric,  Athanasius),  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  Eusebius 
of  Geesarea  in  Palestine,  his  namesake,  and  some  suppose 
his  brother,  of  Nicomedia,  Macarius  of  Jerusalem,  Leon- 
tius  of  Ceeearea  in  Cappadocia,  Ciecilian  of  Carthage, 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  spyridion  of  Cyprus,  and  other 
known  although  less  distinguished  names. 

There  is  no  detailed  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  Athanasius  both  wrote 
about  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  out  in  any  continuous 
form  the  actual  proceefdings  of  the  council,  from  anything 
that  they  say.  "  We  know  not,"  Dean  Stanley  says, 
**  whether  it  lasted  weeks  or  days "  (Eastern  Church,  p. 
129).  So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  however,  there  was  much 
discussion,  untrammelled  by  the  exercise  of  any  external 
authority.  Arius  himself,  being  only  a  presbyter,  had  no 
seat  in  the  conclave,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
called  upon  or  allowed  to  express  his  opinions,  his  chief 
opponent  in  argument  being  Athanasius.  At  first  the 
Arian  party  seem  to  have  made  a  bold  defence  of  their 
opinions,  and  to  have  found  considerable  support  in  the 
council ;  but  ultimately  they  formed  but  a  small  minority. 
After  an  unsuccessful  effort  on  their  part  to  submit  the 
draft  of  a  creed,  which  only  called  forth  violent  disappro- 
bation, and  was  in  fact  torn  in  pieces  bv  the  excited  as- 
semblage^ Eusebius  of  Csesarea  produced,  a  confession  of 
faith  whicli  he  had  been  taught  in  his  youth  as  the  con- 
fession of  the  Church  of  Palestine.  It  was  favored  b^  the 
emperor,  and  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  Arians ; 
but  the  very  fact  that  the  Arians  were  disposed  to  accept 
the  creed  introduced  by  Eusebius,  indisposed  the  orthodox 
party  to  its  adoption.  An  expression  used  by  his  name- 
sake of  Nicomedia  with  the  view  of  characterizing  un- 
favorably the  extreme  orthodox  position — the  expression 
Homoousion  ('Ofiooioiov) — at  length  became  the  battle- 
ground betwixt  the  parties.  The  Arians  violently  con- 
demned it;  the  Eusebians  or  semi- Arians  also  at  first 
strongly  disapproved  of  it ;  but  to  the  majority  it  became  the 
very  terra  they  were  in  search  of  in  order  to  discriminate 
their  view  oi  the  relation  of  tlie  Father  and  Son  from 
Arianism,  and  accordingly  it  was  adopted.  The  assent  of 
the  emperor  was  gained;  Hosius  of  Cordova  announced 
the  creed  of  the  church  at  length  settled,  and  even  the 
two  Eusebii  after  a  time  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
expression,  although  reluctantly,  and  in  the  case  of  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia  apparently  with  an  amount  of  reserve 
which  led  to  future  difficulties. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  creed  as  issued  by 
the  council : — 

"  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all 
things,  both  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only  begotten,  that  is  to 
tay  of  the  eubetance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God  and  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 
sabstance  with  the  Father  {biaoovviw  r^  varpi),  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  both  things  in  heaveti  and  things  on  earth ; 
who,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  and  was 
made  flesh,  made  man,  suffered  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
went  up  into  the  heavens,  and  ia  to  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Then  followed  the  clauses  anathematizing  the  several 
assertions  of  the  Arians,  that  "  there  was  a  time  when  He 
(Jesus  Christ)  was  not" — "before  He  was  begotten  He 
was  not," — "  He  came  into  existence  from  what  was  not," 
and  that  He  is  of  adiffijrent  *' person"  or  "substance" 
(iripac  iiroardaeog  ^  bwria^). 

This  the  original  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  it  will  be 


observed,  differs  considerably  from  what  is  popnlarly 
known  as  the  Nicene  Creed.  Afterwards  certain  dausei 
(which  we  have  marked  in  italics)  were  omitted,  and 
others  of  more  importance  added,  especially  the  present 
conclusion  of  the  creed,  following  the  simple  statement  in 
the  original  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost 

"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  [the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who 
proceeded  from  the  Father  (and  the  Son),  who  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.  And  I  believe  one  Gatholio  and  Apostolio  Church. 
1  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And  I 
look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come]." 

The  history  of  the  addition  of  these  danses  is  involved 
in  some  ooscurity.  They  have  been  often  attributed  to  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  which  in  381  followed  that  of 
Nicssa,  and  Uie  existing  creed  has  been  consequently  call- 
ed by  the  special  title  of  the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  enlarged  creed  is  fonnd 
in  a  work  written  by  Epiphanius  seven  years  before  the 
date  of  this  council  (Migne,  xliii.  col.  232),  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  canons  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Council  respecting  the  enlargement  of  the 
creed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  in  the  first  canon  of  the 
council  that  "the  creed  of  the  318  bishops  assembled  at 
Nicsea  shall  not  be  made  void,  but  remain  for  ever."  The 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  original  Nicene  Cre^  be- 
came gradually  enlarged  in  the  East,  as  the  dogmatic  in- 
stinct of  the  church  developed  under  the  pressure  of  the 
varying  forms  of  Arian,  ApoUinarian,  and  semi-Arisn 
heresy.  It  was  deemed  neceasary  to  meet  the  growth  of 
heretical  opinions  by  additional  ^wth  of  authoritative 
Catholic  opinion,  and  as  the  additions  to  the  creed  were 
really  expansions  of  its  implied  thought — and  not  in  any 
sense  arbitrary  external  supplements — they  came  to  be 
identified  with  the  original  creed,  and  to  pass  under  iti 
name.  This  view  of  Uie  matter  is  favored  by  the  het 
that  the  third  oecumenical  council,  held  at  Ephesus  in  431, 
chiefly  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which 
was  supposed  to  separate  not  only  the  natures  but  the  pe^ 
son  of  Christ,  enjoined  in  its  seventh  canon  '*  that  no  pe^ 
son  shall  be  allowed  to  brin^  forward,  or  to  write,  or  to 
compose  any  other  creed  besides  that  which  was  settled 
by  the  Holy  Fathers  who  were  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Nicsea."  As  the  fuller  creed  was  almost  certainly  well 
known  by  this  time  (it  having  been  already  in  existence 
before  381),  such  a  statement  seems  only  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  the  two  creeds  were  regarded  by  the  Ephesine 
fathers  as  virtually  identical.  For  the  first  time,  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  held  twenty  years  later, 
or  in  451,  the  enlarged  creed  is  found  foDowine  the 
original  and  simpler  form  of  the  creed.  It  is  appended  ai 
forming  a  ratification  of  **  the  same  faitli,"  and  is  distinctly 
attributed  to  ''the  150  fathers  who  afterwards  assembled 
in  the  great  city  of  Constantinople"  (in  381).  The  shorter 
form,  or  the  exposition  (iKdeaic)  of  uie  318,  is  assigned  the 
first  place,  but  the  other  is  added, — "  that  thoee  things  also 
should  be  maintained  which  were  defined  by  the  150  Holy 
Fathers  of  Constantinople  for  the  taking  away  cf  tKe  herttiet 
which  had  then  spnmg  up,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  same^ 
our  Catholic  and  apostolic  faith." 

At  the  same  time  there  is  evidence,  from  what  took  nltoe 
at  the  council,  that  there  was  still  a  lai]g;e  number  of  bish- 
ops who  greatly  preferred  the  creed  in  its  original  and 
simpler  form,  and  it  appears  long  to  have  maintained  its 

f  round  alongside  of  the  others  in  the  Eastern  churdiea 
n  tlie  same  churches  the  clause  "God  of  God"  whicfa, 
appearing  in  the  original,  had  dropped  out  of  the  ex- 
panded creed,  was  restored  in  course  of  time,  although  the 
real  date  of  the  restoration  is  unknown ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  clause  the  well-known  "filioque"  clause  was  added 
by  the  Western  churches  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  m  the 
year  589.  From  this  date  no  changes  have  been  made  m 
the  "Nicene"  Creed.  It  has  remained  witliout  die " fill- 
oque"  clause  the  cscumenical  creed  of  the  i^en 
Church ;  and  with  the  addition  of  this  clause  it  bo 
taken  its  place  amongst  the  three  great  creeds  of  the 
Western  Church. 

III.  What  is  known  as  the  "Apostles'"  Creed  clsimsoor 
notice  next  as  the  second  of  the  three  oecumenical  creeds  lo 
chronological  order.  The  growth  of  this  creed  is  imrolTed 
in  considerable  obscurity.  The  tradition  which  ascribes  H 
to  the  apostles  themselves,  it  is  needless  to  say,  luu  bi 
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anthority,  and  does  not  reach  beyond  the  6th  centurji 
if  it  can  be  carried  back  so  ftir.  The  definite  soaroe  of 
the  legend  is  supposed  to  be  two  sermons  spuriously  at- 
tribatMl  to  St.  Au^tincL  and  found  in  the  appendix  to 
his  works.  In  point  of  met,  as  we  have  alreaay  seen,  the 
creeds  prevalent  in  the  Roman  and  North  African  Churches, 
the  original  representatives  of  Latin  Christendom,  were  of 
the  briefest  character  up  to  the  end  of  the  Sd  century.  The 
creeds  of  Cyprian  and  Novatian  already  quoted  are  speci- 
mens. The  first  example  of  a  more  expanded  creed  after 
the  manner  of  the  **  Apostles' "  is  to  be  found  singularly 
enough  in  a  Qreek  writer,  Epiphanius,  who  in  the  72d 
book  of  his  Tnaiiae  on  Heresies  quotes  the  confession  of 
fiuth  presented  by  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancvra  in  Galatia, 
to  Jttliusy  bishop  of  Rome,  as  follows — ^*  I  oelieve  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty ;  .  .  .  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only 
begotten  Son,  our  Ix>rd,  who  was  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
ana  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  under  Pontius  Pilate  was  cru- 
cified and  buried,  and  on  the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  whence  He  is  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Church,  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  everlasting 
life"  (Eplphan..  Beer.  52). 

Marcellus  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  and  on  his  return  to 
his  diocese  had  distinguished  himself  with  such  seal 
against  the  Arians  that  he  was  accused  of  having  fidlen 
into  the  opposite  error  of  the  Sabellians.  He  was  accord- 
inglr  deposed  from  his  see  by  a  synod  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  336,  and  betook  himself  to  Rome.  It  was  while 
there,  and  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  his  orthodoxy,  that 
he  addressed  to  Julius  the  above  profession  of  faith,  which 
he  describes  as  the  faith  which  he  "  learnt  and  was  taught 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures."  As  he  was  himself  a  Greek 
he  probably  expressed  himself  in  the  Greek  language.  In 
any  case,  it  is  in  Greek  that  the  creed  has  been  preserved 
tons. 

It  has  been  doubted  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  the  position  of  Marcellus  himself,  whether  his  creed 
can  be  taken  as  representing  the  Roman  creed  of  the  time 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  been  supposed  too  expanded 
for  this,  as  it  is  beyond  question  that  "  the  Roman  Church 
used  at  baptism,  and  still  uses,  a  much  less  elaborate  form." 
It  is  not  improbably  however,  that  while  the  earlier  and 
briefer  form  was  retained  in  the  baptismal  service,  a  larger 
formulary  of  faith  had  also  grown  up  from  the  original 
simplicity  of  this  form,  in  obedience  to  the  general  growth 
of  ihe  dogmatic  sentiment  in  the  West  as  in  the  E^t.  It 
is  certain  that  within  half  a  century  from  this  date,  or 
about  the  vear  390,  there  is  to  be  found  a  creed  equally 
detailed— the  creed  not  merely  of  the  Church  of  Aquileia 
of  which  Rufinus  was  a  presbyter,  but  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  which  he  compares  the  other,  pointing  out  the 
differences  betwixt  the  two.  Still  in  neither  of  these  creed- 
forms,  nor  yet  in  those  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, do  we  approach  the  complete  detail  presented  by  the 
Apostles'  Creea  as  now  received.  The  cliief  clauses  awant- 
ing  are  those  relating  to  the  descent  into  hell  and  the  com- 
munion of  saints.  Qenerally  also,  the  expression  descrip- 
tive of  the  church  is  simply  "  The  Holy  Church,"  instead 
of  the  "Holy  Catholic  CLurch."  "The  earliest  creed  to 
be  met  with  entirely  identical  with  the  present  formula 
occurs  in  a  short  treatise  published  by  Mabillon  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  entitled  *  Libellus  Pirminii  de  singulis 
libris  canonids  Scarapsus  (scriptis?).'  .  .  .  "The  creed 
occurs  twice  in  Pirminius's  treatise.  In  the  first  instance 
the  story  is  repeated  of  the  several  articles  having  been 
contributed  each  by  a  several  apostle,  and  each  article  is 
•signed  to  its  supposed  contributor.  The  other  creed, 
which  is  identical  with  the  former,  is  given  as  it  was  used 
in  the  baptismal  service"  (Heurtly,  Harmonia  Svmb.  pp. 
70-71).  There  is  little  known  of  the  life  of  Pirminius, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  active  as  a  missionary  in 
France  and  Germany  in  the  8th  century,  and  the  date  of 
his  death  is  "  about  the  year  758."  Although  the  "  Apos- 
tles' "  Creed  was  no  doubt  substantially  in  existence  long 
|>efore  this,  probably  from  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  there 
is  no  historical  evidence  of  its  reception  in  its  completed 
form  till  this  period,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
^xujf  or  more  than  four  centuries  later  than  the  original 
form  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
IV.  The  history  of  the  "Athanasian"  Creed,  or  the 
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"  Symbolnm  Qniconque."  as  it  is  often  called,  opens  up  a 
more  doubtful  inouiry  tnan  that  of  either  of  the  preceding 
creeds.  The  eviaence  before  us  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  "Here,"  as  it  is  said  by  a  recent  writer  on  the 
subject  (Lumby,  in  his  Hist,  of  Ae  Oreeds,  p.  186),  "is 
neither  the  synodical  authority  of  the  former,  nor  the 
gradual  growtn  of  the  latter;  out  when  the  composition 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  document  of  authority,  it  is 
cited  in  its  completeness,  and  as  the  work  of  the  &ther 
whose  name  it  has  since  for  the  most  part  borne,  although 
it  was  not  brought  to  light  for  many  centuries  after  his 
death." 

In  one  opinion  all  investigators  are  now  agreed, — ^that 
the  so-called  "Athanasian"  Creed  is  not  the  production  of 
the  famous  father  of  the  4th  centurjr  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  conclusive  reasons  against  this  supposition  may  be 
stated  as  follows: — (1)  There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  creeid  in 
any  of  the  older  MSS.  of  the  works  of  Athanasius ;  (2) 
Athanasius  himself  (Ep,  ad  ArUioch,  i.  2.),  in  consistency 
with  the  prevailing  church  sentiment  of  his  time,  expressly 
disclaims  as  superfluous  the  use  of  any  creed  except  the 
Nicene;  (3)  the  original  language  of  the  "Athanasian" 
symbol  is  clearly  IaUu  and  not  Greek;  (4)  the  symbol 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greek  Church  up  to  the  year 
1000 ;  and  (b)  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence  even  in 
the  Latin  Church  before  the  end  of  the  8th  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  9th  century. 

This  last  and  all-important  £ict  has  been  completely 
established  by  recent  investigations.  Dr.  Swainson  partic- 
ularly, in  his  elaborate  volume  on  the  Creeds  (1875),  has 
exhausted  all  the  historical  evidence  on  the  subject,  and, 
while  not  venturing  to  assign  the  creed  to  a  definite  author, 
has  proved  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  creed  cannot  be  traced  before  the  age  of  Char- 
lemaffne,  and  that  its  origin  is  almost  certainfy^  to  be  as- 
cribea  to  the  demand  then  existiuff  for  a  more  detail^ 
exposition  of  the  faith  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  a 
deliberate  purpose  of  imposture  similar  to  that  which  led 
in  the  same  ave  to  the  forgery  of  the  famous  "  false  De- 
cretals," and  tne  equally  famous  "Donation  of  Constan- 
tino." He  expresses  himself  as  follows : — "  We  have  four 
or  five  independent  lines  of  witnesses  agreeing  in  bringing 
forward  the  Quicunque  into  notice  within  five  and  twenty 
years  before  or  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne: — L  the 
testimony  of  quotation ;  ii.  testimony  of  canons ;  iii.  testi- 
mony of  literary  collections  of  creeds  or  rules  of  faith ;  iv. 
testimony  of  psalters ;  v.  testimony  of  versions.  .  .  .  That 
the  production  of  this  work  under  the  name  of  Athanasius 
was  an  intentional  and  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive,  no 
reasonable  person  can  Question.  It  was  analogous  to  the 
production  of  the  forged  Decretals.  And  it  is  doubUess  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  imposture  was  wrought  out  that 
we  owe  the  difficulty  that  has  been  felt  in  discovering  the 
author"  (Swainson,  pp.  380-381).  Other  writers,  sudi  as 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  (On  the  Atkananan  Creed),  and 
Mr.  Lumby,  whose  compact  and  interesting  volume  on 
The  History  of  the  Creeds  has  been  alreadv  quoted,  come 
virtually  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Athanasian  symbol.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has  formed,  indeed,  a 
peculiar  theory  as  to  its  authorship  by  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Aquileia,  in  the  end  of  the  8th  century, — a  conclusion 
which  is  repudiated  by  Dr.  Swainson.  They  agree,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence  before  this 
time.  It  roa^  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

And  .first  a  distinction  must  be  made.  What  these 
writers,  of  course,  mean  is  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Athanaidan  svmbol  as 
constituting^  a  distinct  creed  before  the  time  to  which  they 
refer  its  orisrin.  Many  of  the  dogmatic  expressions  or 
formulfe  of  the  creed  by  themselves  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  in  existence  long  before.  The  expressions  were, 
in  fact,  current  in  the  schools  of  the  Western  Church,  more 
or  less  from  the  time  of  Augustine,  to  whose  famous  trea- 
tise De  Trinitate,  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  specially 
attributed.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  supposed 
traces  of  the  Athanasian  symbol  in  these  earlier  times. 
Language,  similar  to  that  which  it  ultimately  embodied 
had  been  accumulating  for  centuries  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  study  of  Augustine  and  the  increasing  pressure  of 
Arian  modes  of  thought  from  many  quarters.  This  pro- 
cess of  theological  d^nition  had  faNsen  advanced  by  such 
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men  as  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries  (429),  Vioentius  of  Lerins 
(434),  and  Vigilius  of  Tbapsas  (500),  to  whom  seyerally 
the  authorship  of  the  Qnicnnque  has  been  ascribed.  The 
ascription  rests  in  each  case  on  certain  plausibilities  arising, 
among  other  things,  out  of  a  common  stratum  of  dogmatic 
phraseology.  But  such  phraseolcM^  had  really  become  a 
common  property  of  the  church  of  that  time,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  confessions  of  synods  and  collections  of  ser- 
mons and  books  of  devotion  from  the  5th  century  down- 
wards. Nothing  definite  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Qui- 
cunque  can  be  rested  on  such  resemblances,  or  even  on  the 
use  of  the  name  of  Athanasius.  The  fact  remains  that 
during  all  this  time,  and  long  afterwards,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a  creed  being  in  exietenoe  or  having  any 
authority. 

The  first  traces  of  such  a  creed  are  reached  in  the  8th 
century.  Then  in  distinct  quarters  there  come  before  us 
the  two  parts  of  the  creed  now  in  use.  The  first  part, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  26th  clause,  which  specially  aeals 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  seems  then  to  have  ex- 
isted by  itself  under  the  general  title  of  Tides  Sancts 
Trinitatis,''  and  ''  Fides  Catholica  Sancte  TriniUtis."  The 
second  part,  which  treats  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
is  in  a  similar  manner  found  by  itself  in  a  MS.  known  as 
the  Colbertine  MS.,  which  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than 
730.  But  the  two  parts  are  not  as  yet  found  in  combina- 
tion, nor  as  claiming  any  distinctive  symbolic  authority. 
They  seem  rather  put  forward  as  ezpo^tions  or  explana- 
tions of  the  original  Kicene  doctrine  than  as  new  v  creeds 
having  any  authority  by  themselves.  The  two  documents 
not  only  exist  apart,  but  they  are  evidently  regarded  by 
those  who  use  them  as  separately  independent  and  com- 
plete. 

That  there  was  no  authoritative  "Athanasian"  Creed, 
such  as  we  now  have,  even  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 
is  held  to  be  clearly  proved  bv  what  occurred  at  the  sevenu 
councils  of  the  church,  which  were  held  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West  at  this  time.  In  787  there  was  held  once 
more  at  Nicsea  what  is  reckoned  by  the  Church  of  Home 
the  teventh  oecumenical  council.  At  this  council  there 
were  recited  three  several  confessions  amplifying  in  several 
details  what  is  known  as  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed.  These  amplified  confessions,  attributed  to  different 
bishops,  all  indicate  the  prevailing  need  that  was  felt  for 
some  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
but  the  fiict,  not  only  that  the  "  Athanasian"  symbol  does 
not  make  its  appearance  amongst  them,  but  that,  when  the 
synod  at  last  comes  to  recite  its  own  belief,  it  does  so  in  a 
form  quite  distinct  from  the  ''Athanasian,''  and  finally 
&lls  back  upon  the  old  Creed  of  Constantinople,  to  which 
it  refuses  to  make  anjr  addition,  plainly  serves  to  show  that 
this  symbol  or  exposition  could  not  even  have  been  known 
to  the  Eastern  Church  at  this  time,  and  still  less  have 
acquired  any  authority. 

But  the  Councils  of  Frankfort  (794)  and  of  Friuli  (798) 
are  still  more  decisive.  For  here  in  the  West  and  in  the 
centres  of  ecclesiastical  activity  which  marked  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Quicunque,  if  known  anywhere,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  known  and  recognized.  All  the 
prominent  characters  of  Western  Christendom — the  Empe- 
ror Charles  himself,  and  his  two  chief  counsellors,  Alcuin 
and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia — took  part  more  or  less  in  these 
councils.  Paulinus  was  ''  the  episcopal  soul  of  the  Council 
of  Frankfort,  and  president  as  well  as  soul  of  that  of  Friuli. 
No  movement  could  have  taken  place  in  Italy,  France,  or 
Germany  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  nor  any  document  have 
b<^n  set  forth  of  such  importance  as  the  Quicunque,  that 
could  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  Paulinus  and  Alcuin." 
In  these  circumstances  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the 
Quicunque  in  the  records  of  these  councils  is, fatal  to  the 
idea  of  its  authoritative  acceptance  as  a  creed  at  that  time. 
Not  only  so,  but  a  form  of  faith  which  is  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  either  by  Paulinus  himself  or  under 
his  guidance,  shows  by  its  language  that  he  could  not  have 
been  familiar  with  any  such  document  as  the  Quicunque, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  have  served  his  pur- 
pose better  than  the  form  which  he  uses.  In  this  docu- 
ment **  he  deals  both  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  and  puts  his  expressions  on  one  occasion 
into  the  exact  language  used  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
which  language  was,  no  doubtj  current  in  a  separate  form 
long  before ;  but  he  never  attains  to  anything  hke  the  pre- 


cision which  is  exhibited  in  the  creed,  and  whicfa^  had  it 
been  known  to  him,  must  have  commended  that  work  to 
his  use.  And  there  is  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  notice 
of  Athanasius  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  coandL" 
From  a  further  document  of  the  same  council,  a  synodical 
letter  which  the  bishops  of  (Hul  and  Germany  addrened 
to  those  of  Spain,  it  is  also  evident  that  thejr  were  equally 
with  Paulinus  ignorant  of  any  such  authoritative  ezpou- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  the  Quicunque.  And  to  oom- 
plele  tlie  evidence  on  the  subject  there  is  a  letter  of 
Charlemagne  himself  to  the  bishop  of  Spain,  which  indi- 
cates with  equal  clearness  that,  while  his  mind  was  full  of 
many  expressions  similar  to  those  in  the  creed,  he  jet  had 
no  knowledge  of  such  an  authoritative  document  to  which 
he  could  appeal  in  advising  them  as  to  the  details  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine. 

In  summinff  up  the  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than 
ouote  the  words  ot  Mr.  Lumby,  whom  we  have  already  so 
nur  quoted : — 

"  The  evidence  which  presents  itself  two  years  later  seems  to 
make  it  more  dear  that  the  Quioanque  was  nnknown  to  the 
great  minds  of  the  West.  The  Coanoil  of  Frtnli  met  795  AJk, 
and,  as  we  have  before  said,  its  assembly  was  for  the  disenseieB 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  The  presi- 
dent and  snmmoner  of  the  eoancil  was  PanUniu,  and  it  ii 
with  his  speech  that  we  are  oonoemed.  After  some  preamble^ 
in  which  he  observes  that  his  first  idea  is  to  set  forth  'the  ruty 
text  of  the  creed '  as  a  law  and  rule  for  the  direction  of  tbsir 
proceedings,  he  goes  on  to  consider  what  the  next  step  is  to  be. 
And  he  woald  first  clear  away  some  objeotions.  'For  I  be- 
lieve,' says  he, '  that  in  the  records  of  some  synods  it  is  hid 
down  .  .  .  that  no  one  may  lawfully  teach  or  frame  anotbsr 
symbol  of  our  faith.  Far  be  it  from  us,  as  far  be  it  from  evtiy 
faithfal  heart,  to  frame  or  teach  another  symbol  of  faith,  or  ia 
another  manner  than  they  (the  holy  fathers  of  Niesa)  aa- 
pointed.  But  according  to  their  meaning  toe  have  decreed  to  Of 
liver  in  expoeition  these  matters  which  haply  on  accoont  of  the 
brief  statement  of  the  truth  are  less  understood  by  the  sioiple 
and  unlearned  than  they  ought  to  be.' 

"  Here  then  is  the  definite  confession  of  a  want  which  the 
Quiounque  would  have  supplied.  The  symbol  by  itself  is  toe 
oompendious — it  needs  exposition — ^the  unlearned  and  simple 
do  not  sufficiently  understand  it;  and  for  their  sakes  a  longer 
and  more  explanatory  treatise  is  to  be  prepared,  adhering  ts 
the  meaning  of  the  fathers,  who  put  forth  the  full  creed,  b 
half  a  century  or  little  more  after  tkeee  word*  were  uttered,  it  eaa 
he  ehotan  that  owr  form  of  the  Athanaeian  Oreed  wa$  kmomn  ami 
need  and  looked  upon  ae  a  moet  eatiefaetory  expoeition  of  the  doe- 
trinee  in  debate  at  Friuli,  Can  it  be  believed,  that  if  it  had 
been  known  to  Paulinus  and  the  fathers  there  assembled,  th«f 
would  not  have  welcomed  it  as  a  most  excellent  comment  oa  Um 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  as  the  most  opportune  solntioa 
ofaU  their  difficulties?" 

The  address  or  exposition  with  which  Paulinus  followed 
up  his  announcement  is  then  given.  It  is  too  long  to  in- 
sert here,  but  it  lays  down  the  lines  on  which  the  Qnicnnque 
mav  be  said  to  have  been  fashioned.  **  Many  attribatai 
ana  qualities  are  predicated  of  the  Father,  then  a  reneti- 
tion  of  the  same,  and  their  predication  of  the  Son  ana  of 
the  Holy  Ghost, — not  indeea  in  the  detached  wav  in  whidi 
each  separate  predication  is  dealt  with  in  tlie  (^uiconqoe^ 
but  yet  evidentlv  a  step  in  the  direction  of  that  greater 
elaboration  and  aistinctness." 

The  results,  therefore,  of  the  most  recent  investigatiooB 
into  the  subject  may  be  stated  as  follows.  In  the  very  end 
of  the  8th  century  the  Quicunque  is  unknown  as  a  creed- 
document.  ^  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  at  synods  whose 
special  business  was  to  discuss  the  subject  matter  which  it 
afterwards  sets  forth  with  such  elaborate  and  authoritative 
detail.  But  during  this  century  there  are  found  in  se^ 
arate  forms  two  documents  which,  when  combined,  consti- 
tute the  framework  of  our  present  creed.  The  discnsuoos 
of  the  time  had  a  tendency  to  bring  forward  all  oontribo- 
tions  towards  the  explanation  or  fiiller  settlement  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  Addresns 
like  those  of  Paulinus,  and  tlie  correspondence  betwizt 
him  and  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne  himself  all  point  to  the 
necessity  of  some  authoritative  exposition  of  the  old  snd 
simpler  creed.  The  demand  seems  to  have  created  the 
supply ;  and  accordingly,  before  the  end  of  the  followiiig 
century,  in  its  third  quarter  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  Athanasian  symbol  in  the  very  words  ss 
nearlv  as  possible  which  are  now  used.  This  evidence  k 
founa  in  a  prayer-book  of  Charles  the  Bald,  written  aboot 
870.  "  The  Quicunque  then  had  not  oolj  beat  oompilsi 
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Int  bid  hj  this  time  made  itself  repatation  enough  to  be 
indoded  in  the  eeryice-book.  If  twenty  years  be  allowed 
for  the  nuninff  of  acceptance,  the  date  is  carried  back  to 
the  middle  of  Uie  centurj,  or  860  A.  d."  Bat  there  are  two 
evlier  MS8^  showing  more  variations  from  the  present 
form  than  is  msentea  by  the  copy  in  the  prayer-book  of 
Charles  the  JBald.  These  point  to  an  efirlier  stage  of 
growth  in  the  document,  and  the  limits  of  the  period  during 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  Quicunque,  previously,  as  we 
have  seen.  In  separate  existence,  were  probably  combined 
and  moulded  into  a  creed  claiming  general  acceptance, 
■ay  be  therefore  carried  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eentoiTy  800-S25.  The  creed,  in  short,  appears  to  have 
been  the  response  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  age 
immediate!}  following  that  of  Charlemagne  to  the  necessity 
for  such  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  faith  to  which 
tbii  age  everywhere  testifies.  So  far,  of  course,  there  is  no 
question  of  imposture  in  its  origin.  Imposture^  is  not  the 
name  to  give  to  such  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
working  of  the  mind  of  the  Western  Church  towards  a 
more  elaborate  and  detailed  confession  of  its  Trinitarian 
fiuth.  The  imposture  consists  not  in  the  rise  of  the  creed, 
nor  yet  in  the  acceptance  of  its  ambitious  formulae,  but  in 
the  ascription  of  it,  probably  not  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  heads  of  the  church,  to  a  name  with  which  it  must 
have  been  known  to  have  nothing  to  do.  This  was  done, 
no  doubt,  with  the  view  of  securing  to  it  credit  and  author- 
i^,  uid  was  supposed  to  be  justifi^  by  its  special  doctrinal 
import  but  it  was  none  the  less  an  assumption,  the  ficti- 
tious cnaracter  of  which  could  hardly  have  been  unknown 
to  those  who  first  used  the  creed  and  gave  it  currency  in 
the  church. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  "Athanasian"  symbol  the  creed- 
formations  of  tJie  early  and  mediaeval  church  terminate. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  of  the  three  so-called  "Catholic" 
creeds,  that  only  one  of  them  is  in  the  broadest  sense 
"OohoUc"  or  "(Ecumenical."  Neither  the  "Apostles'" 
nor  the  "Athanasian"  Creed  is  known  to  the  Greek  or 
Oriental  Church,  which  remained  faithful  to  the  faith 
''•ettled  by  the  Holy  Fathers"  at  Nicsea,  or  at  least  to  the 
foith  as  subsequently  enlarged  to  its  present  form  (with  the 
exception  of  the  "filioque"  clause).  No  doubt,  in  the 
East  as  well  there  were  in  circulation  many  expositions  of 
the  Kicene  doctrine,  called  forth  by  the  same  doctrinal 
necesraties  as  prevailed  in  the  West.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea  (787),  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  sufficiently  show  this.  But  none  of  these 
expoutions  attidned  to  any  general  acceptance,  or  rose  as 
in  the  West  to  the  same  authoritative  level  as  the  ancient 
creed.  It  remained  alone  in  its  eminence,  protected  by 
the  denunciations  which  the  third  council,  which  assem- 
bled at  Ephesus  in  431,  directed  against  clergymen  or  lay- 
men "  who  shall  dare  to  compose  any  other  creed."  Of  all 
Christian  creeds,  therefore,  the  Nicene  or  Niceno-Constan- 
tinopolitan  is  the  only  really  "Catholic"  or  oecumenical 
creed,  deliberately  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  represen- 
tatiyes  of  the  universal  church.  The  two  others  associated 
with  it  in  the  services  of  the  Western  Church  have  not 
only  never  had  acceptance  beyond  the  ran^e  of  that  church, 
but  are  very  gradual  growths  within  it^  witliout  any  definite 
parentage  or  ddiberate  and  consultative  authority.  They 
emerge  gradually  during  many  centuries  from  the  con- 
foBions  and  variations  of  Christian  opinion,  slowly  crys- 
tallizing into  definite  shape ;  and  such  authority  as  belongs 
to  them  is  neither  primitive  nor  patristic,  it  is  the'  re- 
flected assent  of  the  later  church  in  the  West,  and  the 
micritical  patronage  of  a  comparatively  ignorant-  age, 
which  have  alone  elevated  them  to  the  same  position  as 
the  fiiith  defined  at  Nicsea.  which  is  the  only  truly  Cath- 
olic or  universal  symbol  of  the  universal  church. 

V.  After  the  Beformation  a  new  era  of  creed-formations, 
or  confessions  of  faith,  set  in.  The  process  of  exposition 
oat  of  which  we  have  seen  the  "Athanasian"  symbol  to 
haye  gradually  risen,  became  once  more  urgent,  not  only 
in  the  disrupted  branches  of  the  church,  which  were  called 
into  existence  by  the  activity  of  the  several  Reformers,  but 
•!«)  in  the  Roman  Church,  from  which  the  churches  of 
the  Beformation  were  broken  ofi*.  As  we  said  at  the  out- 
Kt,  we  cannot  do  more  here  than  present  a  summary  of 
the  many  confessions  which  then  sprung  up.  And  here, 
•s  in  the  previous  part  of  this  article,  the  best  principle 
of  arranffement  will  be  the  chronological,  not  merely  be- 
<i>aie  this  order  is  most  suitable  to  our  plan,  but  because 


it  really  sheds  most  light  on  the  formation  of  the  several 
documents,  and  alone  orings  them  into  rightly  intelligent 
relation  to  one  another.  We  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  the  titles  and  the  date*  of  the  multiplied 
confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches.  But  even  this  wil} 
be  more  than  the  English  reader  can  readily  find  elsewhere 
in  a  complete  form. 

1.  The  confessions  of  the  (^utheran  church  claim  the  first 
attention  in  chronological  order.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Comfemo  AumMtanOy  or  Confession  of  Augsburg,  compiled 
by  Melanchthon,  and  presented  in  German  and  Latin  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  in  1530,  in  the  name  of  the  evan- 
gelical states  of  Germany.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  articles, 
beginning  (1)  De  Deoj  (2)  De  Peccato  Originis;  (3)  De 
Filio  Dei;  (4)  De  Justificatione,  etc. ;  and  ending  (21)  De 
Cultu  Sanctorum.  The  articles  are  tene  and  significant, 
and  express  with  clearness  and  brevity  the  doctrinal  posi- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  addition  to  the  twenty- 
one  more  positive  articles,  there  are  seven  of  a  more  con- 
troversiid  character,  treating  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses 
which  Lutheranism  had  corrected,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
Ahwaa  mutotos,  viz.,  (1)  De  Utraque  Specie;  (2)  De  Con- 
jugio  Sacerdotum;  (3)  De  Missa;  (4)  De  Confessions;  (6) 
l>e  Discrimine  Ciborum ;  (6)  De  Votis  Monachorum ;  ana 
(7)  De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica.  Secondly,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Confession  of  Augsburg  appeared  the  ApologioL 
Oonfessioim  AugttsiaiuB,  also  prepared  by  Melanchthon,  in 
reply  to  a  professed  confutation  of  the  original  document 
by  certain  Roman  Catholic  divines.  The  Apology  follows 
the  order  of  the  confession,  but  sometimes  several  articles 
are  grouped  together  when  referring  to  one  main  topic; 
and  the  Apology  is  thus  divided  into  only  sixteen  sections, 
although  greatly  more  extended,  nearly  five  times  larger, 
in  fact,  than  the  Confession  itself.  To  these  two  primary 
documents  were  afterwards  added,  thirdly,  the  Articles  of 
Smalkald — Artieuli  iSmdZcaWtci— prepared  by  Luther  him- 
self in  1536,  and  si^ed  at  Smalkald  by  an  assembly  of 
evangelical  theologians,  and  fourthly,  the  Formula  Cb»- 
cordia,  composed  in  1576  after  considerable  doctrinal  divis- 
ions had  broken  out  in  Lutheranism.  This  latter  docu- 
ment was  not  so  universally  accepted  as  the  others  by  the 
Lutheran  churches,  but  it  has  alwajrs  been  reckoned  along 
with  them  as  of  confessional  authority.  To  these  remain 
to  be  added  Luther's  two  catechisms,  which  have  also  a 
confessional  position  among  the  Lutherans.  The  Oatedn*- 
mu8  Major  and  the  CaUekismus  Minor  were  both  issued  in 
1529,  and  take  tlieir  place  in  the  list  of  symbolic  books 
betwixt  the  Smalkald  Articles  and  the  Formula  Concordim. 
The  collective  documents  are  issued  as  a  Concordia,  or  Liber 
OoncordicBy  printed  with  the  three  older  creeds  in  advance, 
and  tojfeiher  they  sum  up  the  confessional  theology  of  Lu- 
theranism. 

2.  The  course  of  the  Reformation,  as  is  well  known, 
evoked  not  only  the  ecclesiastical  but  the  dogmatic  activity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
reckoned  l>y  that  church  as  the  eighteenth  oecumenical 
council,  was  summoned  in  the  end  of  1545,  in  order  to 
formulate  more  distinctly  the  doctrinal  position  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  opposition  to  Protestantism.  This  council 
sat  at  intervals  for  eighteen  years,  from  the  13th  December, 
1545,  to  the  4th  December,  1563,  sometimes  at  Bologna, 
but  diiefiy  at  Trent.  Its  results  are  arranged  in  the  forms 
of  twenty-five  sessions,  each  session  generally  dealing  with 
an  important  head  of  doctrine  in  the  shape  of  a  "  decre- 
tum,"  followed,  but  not  always,  by  a  series  of  "canons," 
"  ut  omnes  sciant,  non  solum  quid  tenere  et  sequi,  sed  etiam 
quid  vitare  et  fugere  debeauL"  Hence  the  title  under  which 
the  results  of  the  synod  are  known—"  Canones  et  Decreta 
Sacrosancti  (Ecumenici  Concilii  Tridentini."  The  JWes- 
sio  FidH  Tridentiruef  which  was  drawn  up  under  Pius  IV. 
(1564),  and  the  Oateehiimua  Bomanwif  puolished  under  the 
authority  of  his  successor,  Pius  V.  (1566),  are  considered 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  symbolical  writings  of 
the  second  rank. 

3.  Passing  to  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
we  encounter  more  symbolic  documents  than  there  are 
churches.  Nimeyer's  CfoUeetio  Qmfesaionum  in  Ecdesm 
Beformatis  FiMicatarum  contains  twenty -eight  confes- 
sions the  most  important  of  which  may  be  classified  as 
follows:— (a)  Pre-Calyinian :  the  Oonfessio  TetrapolUana, 
or  the  confession  of  tlie  four  cities,— Strasburg,  Constance, 
Meiningen,  and  Landau,-^Jompo8ed  by  Martin  Bucer  in 
twenty-three  articles,  and  presented  to  the  ^P®^9^^T/> 
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V.  in  1530,  the  same  year  as  the  Augsburg  Confession 
was  presented;  the  Confeasio  BasUienns,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  up  by  Myconius  at  Basel  in  1534 ;  and  the  €hn>- 
feaaio  SilveUoa,  prepared  in  the  same  city  by  a  company 
of  theologians,  amongst  whom  were  Bullinger  and  My- 
oonius,  and  presented  to  the  Lutheran  divines  assembled 
at  Smalkald  in  1537;  and  (6)  Post-Calvinian ;  the  Cbn- 
amau$  Tigurimui,  and  the  Cht^eanonea  OaUiccmOf  Bdffica, 
and  Helvetica  11.  The  Omfeuto  TigurinuB,  or  "  Consensio 
mutua  in  re  sacramentaria  ministrorum  Tignrin«  Eocle- 
8i»  et  D.  J.  Calvini/'  was  intended,  as  its  title  bears,  to 
mediate  betwixt  the  Zwinglian  and  the  Qenevese  or  Cal- 
▼inian  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  It  was  drawn  up  in 
1549,  and  consisted  of  twenty-six  articles.  The  Qm^essu^ 
OaUioama  has  been  attributed,  although  doubtfully,  to  Cal- 
vin himself.  It  was  accepted  by  a  Reformed  synod  in 
France  in  1559,  and  presented  in  the  following  year  to 
Francis  II.  It  was  confirmed  at  a  synod  in  Rochelle  in 
1571,  and  remained  up  to  modem  times  the  confession  of 
the  French  Reformed  Church.  The  Qm/ewto  Bdgiea  is 
said  to  have  been  competed  originally  as  a  private  docu- 
ment by  Guido  of  Bres  in  1562.  First  printed  in  French, 
it  soon  appeared  in  Dutch,  and  gradualljr  gained  such  gen- 
eral acceptance  among  the  congregations  in  the  Netherlands 
that  it  was  confirmed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  1618,  as  the 
confession  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  Oonfesttio 
Hdvetiea  II.  was  drawn  up  by  Bullinger  in  1564,  and  held 
in  great  esteem  not  only  by  the  Swiss  churches  but  bv  the 
Reiormed  congregations  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Scotland. 
The  well-known  Decreet  qf  ike  Sunod  of  Dorif  printed  in 
1619,  also  claim  to  be  added  to  the  series,  and  a  host  of 
Catechisms,  which  also  possessed  more  or  less  confessional 
authority — the  famous  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  Gene- 
▼ese  Catechism,  amongst  others.  The  Arminians  had  their 
Qmfeuio  or  DedaraJtio^  composed  by  Simon  Episoopius 
about  1622,  and  the  Socinians  their  Raoovian  Cate- 
chism, adopted,  as  the  name  bears,  at  Raoow  in  Poland 
in  1605. 

4.  To  this  long  series  of  Protestant  confessions  there 
remain  to  be  add^  the  Thiriy^ne  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Wettminater  Oonfemon  cf  Faith,  which 
is  the  doctrinal  standard,  not  only  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
l)md,  but  of  the  chief  Presbyterian  cliurches  both  in  Britain 
and  in  America.  The  former  were  gradually  prepared, 
chiefly  it  is  said  by  Cranmer,  and  passed  through  various 
phases,  beginning  with  the  ten  articles  of  1536,  and  attain- 
ing the  number  of  forty-two  in  1552,  till  they  were  finally 
settled  as  thirty-nine  (1562-1571).  To  this  series  of  con- 
fessional documents  also  belong  what  are  known  as  the 
Lambeth  Artidea,  composed  by  Archbishoo  Whitgift  in 
1575,  but  which  were  never  accepted  as  authoritative,  and 
the  Irieh  ArtidcBf  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  composed 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  in  1615. 

The  Irish  Articles  form  an  appropriate  transition  to  the 
Westmineter  Qmfemon  of  Faithj  which  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  former  some  of  its  special  phraseology. 
The  Westminster  document  was  the  outcome  of  the  great 
Puritan  agitation  of  the  17th  century,  and  as  it  is  the  last, 
so  it  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  finbhed,  of  the  long 
series  of  Protestant  confessions.  The  Westminster  Assem- 
bly met  in  the  autumn  of  1643,  and  sat  for  upwards  of  five 
yean.  The  Confession  of  Faith  was  completed  in  the  third 
year  of  its  existence  in  1646,  and  laid  before  the  English 
Parliament  in  the  same  jrear.  It  never  attained  to  anj 
position  of  legal  authority  in  England.  But  in  Scotland  it 
was  accepted  in  the  year  following  its  composition  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  as  "  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  reteived  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  andgovemment of  this  Kirk,"  and  two 
years  aherwaras,  on  the  7th  February,  1649,  it  was  ratified 
and  approved  by  the  Estates  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
The  Westminster  Confession  thus  took  the  place  in  Scot- 
land of  the  old  Sof^MOkna  Oonfesaio  Fidd  of  Jonn  Knox.  It 
retained  this  position  of  authority  in  1690,  when  Presby- 
terianism  was  nnally  established  in  Scotland,  and  possesses, 
as  we  have  said,  symbolical  authority,  not  only  for  Scottish 
Presbvterianism,  but  for  the  lar^  Presbyterian  churches  in 
America  and  Australia  which  have  sprune  from  it  or  own 
connection  with  it.  The  Cofrfeentm  of  Faith  extends  to 
thirty-three  chapters,  ranging  over  the  most  abstruse  topics 
of  theology ;  and  along  with  it  are  generally  printed  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which  have  also  been  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cuurch  of  Scotland, 


but  which  do  not  possess  the  legal  or  statutoiy  authority  of 
the  Oonfeasion. 

The  study  of  creeds  and  confessions  in  thdr  theological 
import  is  known  as  the  study  of  symbolical  theolo^,  a 
name  &miliar  to  all  students  of  German  theological  hten^ 
ture.  Winer's  Cbn/esnons  of  Gkrietendom  (translated  in 
Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  1873)  and  Matka^s 
Oomparatiee  Symbotik  (Leipsic,  1853)  are  specimens  of  this 
branch  of  theological  study.  For  the  literature  of  the 
creeds  with  which  the  article  has  chiefly  dealt,  the  student 
may  be  recommended  to  Lumb/s  Hisitcry,  more  than  odcs 
quoted,  but  above  all  to  Dr.  Swainson's  elaborate  volume, 
to  which  we  have  also  referred.  A  forthcoming  work  by 
Dr.  Schafi*,  in  three  volumes,  entitled  I%e  Qreeda  ^  CRrutea- 
dom,  vnih  a  Hiatory  and  CriUoal  Notea,  will  probably  coatain 
the  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  in  English 
literature.  (j.  T.) 

CREEK  INDIANS.    See  Indians. 

CBEFELD,  or  Krefeld,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  circle  of  tlie  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Ddssel- 
dorf,  twdve  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  125 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  town  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  being  well  and  regularly  built,  while  the  sur^ 
rounding  fertile  district  is  almost  entirely  laid  out  in 
gardens.  It  is  the  most  important  seat  of  the  silk  and  vel- 
vet manufactures  in  Germany,  and  in  this  industry  the 
^^reater  part  of  the  population  of  town  and  n^ghborfaood 
IS  employed.  There  are  upwards  of  200  silk  factories,  and 
laive  quantities  of  silk  goods  are  exported,  chiefly  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  industries  of  the  town,  espedally 
cotton  and  woollen  weaving,  are  very  considerable^  and 
about  2000  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  workers.  The  manufactures  to  which 
Crefeld  owes  its  prosperity  were  introduced  by  religious 
refugees  from  tlie  neighboring  duchy  of  Julieis  about  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.    Population  (1875),  62,905. 

CREMA,  an  ancient  town  or  Lombardy,  in  the  provinos 
of  Cremona,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Serio  and  on  the  rul- 
way  from  Bergamo  to  Cremona,  twenty-five  miles  £.  &.  K 
of  Milan.  Population  (1871),  8154.  It  is  well  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  ajs^icultural  district,  is  inclosed  by  a  ditch 
and  old  fortifications,  and  has  a  castle,  a  cathedral  (of  date 
about  1400)  and  numerous  other  churches,  and  sevenl 
palaces.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  hats,  thread,  and 
silk ;  and  the  vicinity  produces  excellent  flax. 

CREMATION,  or  the  burning  of  human  corpses,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  the  important  exceptions  of  £)gypt,  where  bodiei 
were  embalmed,  Judaea,  where  thev  were  buried  in  sepul- 
chres, and  China,  where  thev  were  ouried  in  the  earth.  In 
Greece,  for  instance,  so  well  ascertained  was  Uie  law  that 
only  suicides,  unteethed  children,  and  persons  struck  by 
lightning  were  denied  the  right  to  be  burned.  At  Rome, 
one  of  the  XII.  Tables  said,  **  Hominen  mortuum  in  mhe 
ne  sepelito,  neve  urito ;"  and  in  fact,  from  the  dose  of  the 
republic  to  the  end  of  the  4th'  Christian  century,  burning 
on  the  pyre  or  rogua  was  the  general  rule.^ '  Whether,  in 
any  of  Uiese  cases,  cremation  was  adopted  or  rejected  ibr 
sanitary  or  for  superstitious  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  eaj. 
Embalming  would  probably  not  succeed  in  climates  lea 
warm  and  dry  than  the  E^ptian.  The  scarcity  of  fiiel 
might  also  be  a  consideration.  The  Chinese  are  influoioed 
by  the  doctrine  of  Feng-Shui,  or  incomprehensible  wind 
water;  they  must  have  a  properly  placed  grave  in  their 
own-  land,  and  with  this  view  corpses  are  often  sent  home 
from  California.  Even  the  Jews  used  cremation  in  the 
vale  of  Tophetwhen  a  plasue  came;  and  the  modern  Jan 
of  Berlin  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  at  Hile 
End  Cemeterv  have  been  among  the  nrst  to  welcome  the 
latel;^  revivea  process.  Probably  also,  some  nations  had 
religious  objections  to  the  pollution  of  the  sacred  principle 
of  fire,  and  therefore  practised  exposure^  suspension,  throw- 
ing into  the  sea,  cave-burial,  desiccation,  or  envelopment' 
Some  at  least  of  these  methods  must  obviously  have  been 
suggested  simply  by  the  readiest  means  at  hand.  Crema- 
tion is  still  practised  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  America, 
but  not  always  in  the  same  form.  Thus,  the  ashes  may  be 
stored  in  urns,  or  buried  in  the  earth,  or  thrown  to  tb« 
wind,  or  (as  among  the  Digger  Indians)  smeared  with  gam 

1  Macroblaa  wn  It  was  dlBiued  in  the  reign  of  the  yoanger  Th«o* 
doeius.  (Gibbon,  t.  41L) 

*The  Colchians,  mjs  Sir  Thos  Browne,  made  their  graTM  in  Am 
air,  ijt.,  on  trees. 
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OD  the  heads  of  the  moarnen.  In  one  case  the  three  pro- 
ccoBoo  of  emhalming,  baming,  and  barying  are  ^one 
throogh :  and  in  another,  if  a  member  of  the  tribe  die  at 
a  great  aistance  from  home,  some  of  his  money  and  clothes 
are  nevertheless  burned  by  the  family.  As  food,  weapons, 
eC6,  are  sometimes  buried  with  the  body,  so  they  are  some- 
times burned  with  the  body,  the  whole  ashes  being  col- 
lected.^ The  Siamese  have  a  singular  institution,  accord- 
ing to  which,  before  burning,  the  embalmed  bodv  lies  in  a 
temple  for  a  period  determined  by  the  rank  of  the  dead 
man, — ^the  king  for  six  months,  and  so  downwards.  If  the 
poor  relatives  cannot  afibrd  fuel  and  the  other  necessary 
preparations,  they  burj  the  body,  but  exhume  it  for  bnm- 
mg  when  an  opi>ortunity  occurs.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
ihat  the  practice  of  cremation  in  modem  Europe  was  at  first 
slopped,  and  has  since  been  prevented  in  great  measure,  by 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  tlie  resurrection  of  the  body; 
partly  also  by  the  notion  that  the  Christian's  body  was 
redeem^  and  purified.'  Science  has  shown  that  burning 
merely  produces  quickly  what  putrefaction  takes  a  Ions 
time  to  accomnlish;  but  the  ^ling  of  opposition  still 
lingers  among  tne  clergy  of  more  than  one  nation.  Some 
clergymen,  however,  as  Mr.  Haweis  in  his  Ashes  to  AaheSf 
a  Oremaiwn  Prelude^  London,  1874,  have  been  prominent 
in  the  reforming  movement.  The  objection^ was  disposed 
of  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  when  he  asked,  **  What  would  in 
uch  a  case  become  of  the  blessed  martyrs?"  The  very 
general  practice  of  burying  bodies  in  the  precincts  of  a 
church  in  order  that  the  dead  might  take  benefit  from  the 
prayers  of  persons  resorting  to  the  church,  and  the  rell^ous 
ceremony  which  precedes  lx>th  European  burials  and  Asiatic 
cremations,  have  given  the  question  a  religious  as^ct  It 
is  really  a  sanitary  one.  The  disgusting  results  of  pit-burial 
made  cemeteries  necessary.  But  cemeteries  are  equally 
liable  to  overcrowding,  and  are  often  nearer  to  inhabited 
houses  than  the  old  churchyards.  There  is  indeed  a  dis- 
position to  build  villas  near  ornamental  cemeteries.  It  is 
possible  to  make  a  cemetery  safe  approximately  by  selecting 
a  soil  which  is  dry,  close,  and  porous,  by  careful  drainag^e, 
and  by  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules  prescribing  a  certain 
depth  (8  to  10  feet),  and  a  certain  superficies  (4  yards)  for 
graves.  But  one  has  only  to  read  such  a  work  as  Baker's 
Laws  RdaJtmg  to  Bwrial  to  see  how  many  dangers  burial 
legislation  has  to  contend  with.  A  certain  amount  of  irre- 
spirable  gas  will  escape  into  the  air,  or  into  sewage  drains, 
and  thus  reach  houses,  or  will  percolate  so  as  to  contaminate 
water  which  is  afterwards  used.  The  great  Paris  cemeteries 
inflict  headache,  diarrhoea,  and  ulcerated  sore  throat  on 
their  immediate  neighbors;  and  a  great  mass  of  similar 
well-authenticated  facts  may  be  brought  against  even  recent 
cemeteries  in  various  countries.  A  dense  clay,  the  best 
9oil  for  preventing  the  levitation  of  gas,  is  the  worst  for  the 
rocess  of  decomposition.  The  danger  is  strikingly  illus- 
rated  in  the  careful  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  absorb 
the  carbonic  acid.  Yaultrburial  in  metallic  coffins,  even 
when  sawdust  charcoal  is  used,  is  still  more  dangerous  than 
ordinary  buriaJ.  It  must  also  be  remember^  that  the 
cemetery  system  can  only  be  temporary.  The  soil  is  grad- 
ually filled  with  bones ;  houses  crowd  round ;  the  law  itself 
permits  the  re-opening  of  graves  at  the  expiry  of  fourteen 
years.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  as  Browne  says,  "  be  knaved 
out  of  our  graves  to  have  our  skulls  made  drinking  bowls 
and  our  bones  turned  into  pipes  I"  But  on  this  ground  of 
sentiment  cremation  woula  certainly  prevent  any  interrup- 
tion of  that  ''sweet  sleep  and  calm  rest"  which  the  old 
prayer  that  the  earth  might  lie  lightly  has  associated  with 
the' grave.  And  in  the  meantime  we  should  escape  the 
horror  of  putrefaction  and  of  the  "small  cold  worm  that 
frelteth  the  enshrouded  form." 

For  the  last  ten  years  many  distinguished  physicians  and 
chemists  in  Italy  have  warmly  advocated  the  general  adop- 
tion of  cremation,  and  in  1874.  a  congress  called  to  consider 
the  matter  at  Milan  resolvea  to  petition  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  a  clause  in  the  new  sanitary  code,  permitting 
cremation  under  the  supervision  of  the  syndics  of  the  com- 
mune. In  Switzerland  Dr.Vegmann  Ercolani  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  (see  his  GremaJtifm  the  most  Ratumal  afethod 
cf  IHaposing  of  the  Bead,  4th  ed.,  Zurich,  1874),  and  there 
are  two  associations  for  its  support    So  long  ago  as  1797 

1  In  the  cue  of  a  great  man  there  waa  often  a  burnt  offering  of 
animals  and  even  of  davea.  (See  Cesar,  De  Bell  Qall.  iv.) 

*  A  tempie  of  the  Holy  Qhost  (see  Tertullian,  De  AnimOt  c.  51,  cited 
tn  Mmier.  La  det  KirchenredUt^  a.  t.  "  Begrilbniaa  "). 


cremation  was  seriously  discussed  by  tne  French  Assembly 
under  the  Directory,  and  the  events  of  the  Franco-Prussiaii 
war  have  again  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
medical  press  and  the  sanitary  authorities.  The  military 
experiments  at  S^an,  Chalons,  and  Metz,  of  burying  lai^ge 
numbers  of  bodies  with  quicklime,  or  pitch  and  straw,  were 
not  successful,  but  very  dangerous.  The  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  in  connection 
with  the  new  cemetery  at  M4ry-sur-0ise ;  and  the  prefect 
of  the  Seine  in  1874  sent  a  circular  askiuff  information  to 
all  the  cremation  societies  in  Europe.  The  municipality 
of  Vienna  has  actually  made  cremation  permissive.  There 
is  a  propagandist  society,  called  the  "  Ume,"  and  the  main 
difficnl^  for  the  poor  seems  to  be  the  cost  of  conveying  Uie 
bodies  five  miles.  To  overcome  this  a  pneumatic  tube  has 
been  proposed.  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Bierlin  are  Uie  centres 
of  the  German  movement,  and  Professor  Bedam's  De  la 
OrSmation  des  Cadavres  seems  to  be  the  most  important  work. 
In  Britain  the  subject  has  slumbered  for  two  centuri^  since 
in  1658  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his  quaint  HydrUh 
taokia^  or  Urnrburiai  (see  edition  by  St.  John,  London,  1838), 
which  was  mainhr  founded  on  the  De  Funere  Romanonan 
of  the  learned  Kirchmannus.  In  1817  Dr.  J.  Jamieson 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  "  Origin  of  Creniation  "  {Proe,  Bowd 
Soe,  Edtn^  ^^^^)i  ^^^  ^^^  many  years  prior  to  1874  Dr. 
Lord,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Hammtead,  continued 
to  urge  the  practical  necessity  for  the  introauction  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  was  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  however.who  first  brought 
the  question  prominently  before  tlie  public,  and  started  in 
1874  the  Cremation  Society  of  London.  Its  object  is  to  in- 
troduce through  the  agency  of  cemetery  companies,  and  pa- 
rochial and  municipal  authorities,  and  buriiu  boards,  some 
rapid  process  of  disposing  of  the  dead, "  whic^  cannot  ofiend 
the  living  and  shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocu- 
ous." Thompson's  problem  was—*'  Given  a  dead  body,  to  re- 
solve it  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  rapidly, 
safely,  and  not  unpleasantljr."  Belying  on  the  evidence 
which  suggested  recent  burial  legislation  (see  Baoorl  to  the 
Oenerol  Board  of  Health  on  a  General  Scheme  far  Ejctror 
mural  Sepulture,  Clowes  and  Son,  1860,  signed  bv  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Chadwick,  and  Southwood  Smith :  also  Walker 
On  Oraveyards,  Longmans,  1839),  he  pointed  out  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cemeteries  there  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing risk  of  contaminated  air  and  water.  The  problem 
he  solved  by  the  Siemens  process  of  cremation,  which, 
when  generally  employed,  would  effect  a  great  saving  in 
the  cost  of  funerals,  and  would  also  leave  a  quantity  of 
bone  earth  equal  in  value  to  the  bones  imported  into  this 
country  chiefly  for  manure.  The  British  authorities  in 
India  have  already  had  much  practical  experience  of 
cremation.  Poor  Hindus  often  did  not  supply  wood  and 
oil  (ghee)  enough  for  the  total  consumption  of  the  body, 
and  hence  Sir  Cecil  Beadon  at  Calcutta,  and  the  sanita^ 
commissioner  of  Madras,  both  found  it  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  to  erect  cinerators  on  the  burning  ghat  or 
ground  (Latin,  uetrina),  which  might  be  used  on  payment 
of  a  fee.  So  also  at  Poonah,  Colonel  Martin  struck  with 
the  high  cost  (above  12  rupees^  of  even  a  poor  ftmeraL 
constructed  in  1864  a  pentagonal  cinerator  for  the  use  or 
Brahmans  and  the  other  Hindu  castas.  The  idea  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  New  York. 

Among  the  practioal  methods  of  cremation  which  have  re- 
cently been  attempted,  we  may  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Poll!  at  the  Milan  gas  works,  which  have 
been  fully  described  in  Dr.  Pietra  Santa's  book.  La  eremation 
d49  morU  en  France  et  d  P Stranger,  and  those  of  Professor 
Bninetti,  who  exhibited  an  apparatus  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
of  1873,  and  who  states  his  reanlts  in  La  Cfremanone  dei  Oada- 
veri,  Paidua,  1873.  Polli  obtained  complete  incineration  or  cal- 
cination of  dogs  by  the  nse  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  applied  to  a  cylindrical  retort  of  refhtoting  clay,  so  as  to 
consume  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  The  process  was 
complete  in  two  hours,  and  the  ashes  weighed  about  5  p.  o. 
of  the  weight  before  cremation.  Brunetti  used  an  oblong  fur- 
nace of  refracting  brick  with  side-doors  to  regulate  the  draught, 
and  above  a  cast-iron  dome  with  moTaA>Ie  shutters.  The  body 
was  placed  on  a  metallic  plate  suspended  on  iron  wire.  The 
gas  generated  escapes  by  the  shutters,  and  in  two  hours  car' 
bonisation  is  complete.  The  heat  is  then  raised  and  concen- 
trated, and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  the  operation  is  over  i  180 
lb.  of  wood  costing  28.  4d.  sterling  was  burned.  In  the  rever- 
berating furnace  used  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  a  body,  weigh- 
ing  144  lb,  was  reduced  in  fifty  minutes  to  about  4  lb  of  lima- 
dust.  The  noxious  gases,  which  were  undoubtedly  produced 
daring  the  first  five  minutes  of  combostioD,  passed  through  a 
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flue  into  a  second  farnoee  and  were  entirely  eonsamed.  In  the 
ordinary  Siemens  regenerative  ftimaee  (whioh  has  heen  adapted 
by  Reelam  in  Germany  for  eremation,  and  also  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson)  only  the  hot-blast  is  used,  the  body  supplying  hydro- 

Sen  and  carbon ;  or  a  stream  of  heated  hydrooarbon  mixed  with 
eated  air  is  sent  from  a  gasometer  supplied  with  ooal,  charcoal, 
Eeat,  or  wood, — the  brick  or  iron-cased  chamber  being  thns 
eated  to  a  high  degree  before  eremation  begins.  In  one  ar- 
rangement both  gas  and  air  are  at  a  white  heat  before  they 
meet  and  bnrst  into  flame  in  the  farnaoe.  The  advantages  of 
the  Siemens  furnace  and  gas  producer  (which  would  oost  about 
£800  in  construction)  are  that  the  heat  of  the  expended  fuel  is 
nearly  all  retained  by  the  regenerators,  and  that  the  gas  retort 
admits  of  the  production  being  stopped  without  much  loss. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  about  keeping  the  ashes  free  from 
foreign  material.  The  Greeks  used  a  shroud  of  asbestos,  the 
Egyptians  one  of  amianth.  Mr.  Eassie  suggests  a  sine  coffin, — 
that  metal  being  volatile.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  ashes 
might  be  deposited  in  urns,  and  these  plsMod  in  a  oolnmbarinm^ 
which  might  be  in  the  church  or  at  home. 

See  Eassie,  Cremation  of  the  Dead,  London,  1875, — a  valna- 
ble  book  in  which  nearly  every  source  of  information  on  the 
sul^ect  is  indicated.  (w.  o.  8.) 

CBEMONA,  a  province  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  lying  be-' 
tween  the  Rivers  C)glio  and  Adda,  north  of  the  Po,  which 
separates  it  from  Parma  and  Piacenza.  It  is  conterminous 
along  theOglio  on  the  north-esAt  with  Mantaa  and  Brescia, 
and  with  Bergamo  on  the  north;  the  Adda  separates  it 
from  Milan  on  the  west  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  fifteen  miles  in 
width,  containing  632  square  miles,  and  (in  1871)  300,595 
inhabitants.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  flax. 
Hones  and  black  cattle  are  numerous,  and  silk  is  an  exten- 
sive production,  but  tlie  sheep  are  few.  There  are  no 
important  manufactures  carried  on  except  the  spinning 
of  silk. 

Crkmona,  the  capital  of  the  above  province  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  crossed 
there  by  a  bridge,  46  miles  south-east  of  Milan ;  lines  of 
railway  unite  it  north  and  westward  with  Brescia,  Bergamo. 
Pavia,  and  Milan,  and  eastward  with  Mantua.  It  is  well 
built,  of  an  oval  shape,  about  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  wet 
ditches.  It  possesses  many  good  buildines,  principally 
diurches,  richly  adorned  with  frescoes  and  paintings  by 
native  artists.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  structure,  hefoa 
in  1107  and  completed  in  1606,  thus  including  very  various 
stvles  of  architecture.  The  interior  is  composed  of  a  nave, 
with  two  aisles,  divided  by  eight  immense  pillars,  and  is 
goi^geously  colored  and  gilded.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the 
great  tower,  the  Tonmo^  erected  1261-1284,  the  highest  in 
northern  Italy,  being  396  feet  in  height.  In  the  third  story 
is  an  enormous  astronomical  or  astrological  clock.  The 
Palaazo  PuhblieOf  also  a  relic  of  old  Cremona,  begun  in 
1206,  contains  a  few  paintings  by  old  masters.  Cremona 
has  also  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals,  a  1  voeum, 
a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  numerous 
schools.  Its  manufactures  include  silks,  cottons,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  and  chemical  products.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  by  the  Po,  which  is  navigable  thence  to  the  Adriatic, 
in  agricultural  produce,  oil,  wax,  honey,  and  silk ;  and  the 
Burroundine  district  is  noted  for  its  superior  flax.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  violins  ana  other  musical  in- 
struments, but  the  manufacture  of  tliese  has  now  declined. 
Violins  of  Cremona  have  been  known  to  sell  at  from  100 
to  200  guineas  each.  Population,  with  suburbs  (1871), 
30,508.  The  site  of  Cremona  was  taken  bv  the  Itomans 
from  the  Gallic  Cenomani,  and  colonizea  by  them  at 
varioos  periods.  The  town  suflered  in  the  invasions  of 
the  Goths  and  Lombards,  and  subseouently  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  In  1799  the  Austrians 
defeated  the  French  at  Cremona. 

CREOLE  (Spanish,  OrioUo)^  is  a  term  which  primarily 
was  used  to  denote  an  inhabitant  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
who  was  descended  from  the  European  settlers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  aboriginev,  the  negroes,  and  mulattoes. 
It  is  now  more  loosely  employed,  the  name  being  fre- 

Suently  applied  to  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  whose 
esoent  is  partly  but  not  entirely  European.  A  part  of  the 
colored  population  of  Cuba  are  at  times  designated  Creole 
negroes,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  were  brought 
direct  from  Africa.  The  creole  whites,  owinff  to  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  the  climate^  are  not  a  robust  race,  but 


exhibit  an  elegance  of  gait  and  a  suppleness  of  jdnttiliat 
are  rare  among  Europeans. 

CBEON,  in  Greek  fiible,  son  of  Lycethusi  Idoff  of 
Corinth,  and  father  of  Glauoe,  who  was  beloved  bv  J^o, 
and  whose  tragical  fate  he  shared.    See  Jabon  and  MEioi. 

CREON,  in  Greek  fable,  son  of  Menceceus,  became  kii^ 
of  Thebes  at  the  death  of  Laius,  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Jocasta.  Thebes  was  then  trembling  before  the 
cruelty  of  the  Sphynx,  and  Creon  ofiered  his  crown  and  his 
daughter  to  whoever  should  solve  the  feUal  enigma  proposed 
by  the  monster.  (Edipus,  the  son  of  Laius.  ignorant  of  his 
parentage  (see  (EDiPtJS),  having  accomplished  the  task, 
receivea  the  reward,  and  married  Jocasta,  his  mother.  Bj 
her  he  had  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices^  who  mutaally 
agreed  after  their  father's  death  to  reign  in  alternate  vean. 
Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne,  bSng  the  elder,  but  ai 
the  appointed  time  he  refused  to  resign,  and  his  orother 
attacked  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Argives*  The 
war  was  to  be  decided  by  a  single  combat  between  the 
brothers,  but  both  fell.  Creon,  now  resuming  the  govern- 
ment durinff  the  nonage  of  Leodamus,  the  son  of  Eteodei^ 
commandea  that  tlie  Argivee,  and  above  all  Polynioes,  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed,  should  not  receive  the  ritei 
of  sepulture,  and  that  any  one  who  infringed  this  de- 
cree should  be  buried  alive.  Antigone,  the  rister  of 
Polynices,  reYused  to  obey,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  her 
brother's  corpse.  The  threatened  penalty  was  inflicted; 
but  Oreon's  crime  did  not  escape  unpunished.  His  son, 
Hcemon,  the  lover  of  Antigone,  killed  himself  on  her 
erave,  and  Thebes  was  attacked  by  Theseus,  by  whose 
hand  Creon  fell.    See  ANTiooins. 

CREOSOTE.    See  Crbasote. 

CRESCIMBEKI,  Giovanni  Mario  (1663-1728),  critie 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Macerata  in  1663.  Having  been 
educated  by  a  French  priest  at  Rome,  he  entered  the 
Jesuits^  College  of  his  native  town,  where  he  prodnced  a 
tragedy  on  the  story  of  Darius,  and  vexsified  the  Phanaiia. 
In  1679  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws^and  in  1680 
he  removed  again  to  Rome.  The  study  of  Filicfya  and 
Leonio  having  convinced  him  that  he  and  all  his  oonteu- 
poraries  were  working  in  a  wrong  direction,  he  resolved  to 
attempt  a  general  reform.  In  1690,  in  conjunction  with 
fourteen  others,  he  founded  the  celebrated  aoulemy  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  began  tlie  contest  against  false  taste  and  ill 
adherents.  The  academv  was  most  successful ;  branch  iO> 
cieties  were  opened  in  all  the  prindpai  cities  of  Italy;  and 
the  influence  of  Marini,  opposed  by  the  simplicity  and  el- 
ej^ce  of  such  models  as  Costanso,  soon  died  away.  Cres* 
cimbeni  officiated  as  secretary  to  the  Arcadians  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  In  1705  he  was  made  canon  of  Santa  Maria; 
in  1715  he  obtained  the  chief  curacv  attached  to  the  bsim 
church ;  and  about  two  months  berore  he  died  (1728)  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

Hii  prinoipal  work  ii  the  htwria  delta  ftolgar  Poeeia,  Komb, 
1098,  an  estimate  of  all  the  poeta  of  Italy,  past  and  eooten- 
porary,  whioh  may  yet  be  oonsulted  with  advantage.  The  noft 
important  of  hie  numerons  other  pablioations  are  the  Oemmat 
tarij,  6  vols.,  Rome,  1702-1711,  and  La  BelUaa  deUa  eo%«r 
Poeeia,  Rome,  1700. 

CRESPI,  Daniele  (1590-1630),  an  Italian  historical 
painter,  born  at  Milan,  studied  under  Giovanni  BattisU 
Crespi  and  Procacciui.  He  was  an  excellent  colorist;  hii 
drawing  was  correct  and  vigorous,  and  he  grouped  his 
compositions  with  much  ability.  His  best  work,  a  serici 
of  pictures  from  the  life  of  Saint  Bruno,  is  in  the  monaB- 
tery  of  the  Carthusians  at  Milan.  Among  the  most  fasDom 
of  his  paintings  is  a  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  at  Brent,  and 
there  are  several  excellent  examples  of  his  work  m  the 
city  of  his  birth  and  at  Pavia. 

CRESPI,  Giovanni  Battiota  (1567-1668),  an  Italian 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  bora  at  Cerano.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  considerable  attainments,  and  held  a 
position  of  dignity  in  his  native  city.  He  was  head  of 
the  Milanese  Academy  founded  by  Cardinal  Frederirk 
Borromeo,  and  he  was  the  teacher  of  Guercino.  He  is 
most  famous  as  a  painter:  and,  though  his  fiffures  are 
neither  natural  nor  mceful,  his  coloring  is  good,  aod  hii 
designs  full  of  ideal  beauty. 

CRESPI,  Giuseppe  Mabxa  (1665-1747),  an  Itoli« 
painter,  called  "  IlSnagnuolo*'  from  his  fondness  for  rich 
apparel,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  was  trained  under  Angelo 
Toni,  I>>menico  Cannti,  and  Carlo  CignanL  He  thep  wfol 
through  a  course  of  copying  j^ron^Cofr^||g^<^^d  Baroocio; 
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tlui  he  followed  np  with  a  journey  to  Venice  for  the  sake 
of  Titian  and  Panl  Veronese ;  and  late  in  life  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  follower  of  Guercino  and  Pietro  da  Gortona.  He 
WH  a  good  colorist  and  a  facile  executant,  and  was  wont 
to  emploj  the  camera  obscura  with  great  success  in  the 
lieatment  of  light  and  shadow ;  but  Tie  was  careless  and 
UDOonsdentious.  He  was  a  clever  portrait  painter  and  a 
brilliant  caricaturist,  and  his  etchinss  after  Bembrandt 
and  &Uvator  are  in  some  demand.  His  greatest  work,  a 
Maoacre  of  the  Innocents,  is  at  Bologna ;  but  the  Dresden 
Gallery  possesses  twelve  examples  of  him,  am^ng  which  is 
his  celebrated  series  of  the  Seven  Sacraments. 

CBE9SWELL,  Sir  Cresbwell  (179a<1863),  the  first 
judge  of  the  English  Divorce  Court,  was  a  descendant  of 
an  (ud  Northuml^rland  familv,  and  was  bom  in  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege^ Gambridge,  the  latter  of  which  he  entered  in  1810. 
fle  ^duated  B.  A.  in  1314,  and  M.  A.  four  years  later. 
Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law  he  studied  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He 
joined  the  northern  circuit,  and  was  not  long  in  earning 
a  distinguished  position  among  his  professional  brethren. 
In  1837  he  entered  Parliament  as  Conservative  member 
for  Liverpool,  and  he  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  an  acute 
and  learned  debater  on  all  constitutional  questions. 
In  January,  1842,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  being  knighted  at  the  same  time ; 
and  this  post  he  occupied  for  sixteen  vears.  ^  When 
the  new  court  for  probate,  divorces,  and  matrimonial 
eaoBes  was  established  {[^1858),  Sir  Cresswell  Cress  well 
was  requested  by  the  Liberal  GK>vemment  to  become 
its  first  judge  and  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  its 
oiganization.  Although  he  had  already  earned  a  right 
to  retire,  and  possessed  laxve  private  wealth,  he  ac- 
cepted this  new  task,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life 
devoted  himself  to  it  most  assiduously  and  conscien- 
tiously, with  complete  satisfaction  to  the  public  In 
one  case  only,  out  of  the  very  la]]ge  number  on  which 
he  pronounoied  judgment,  was  his  decision  reversed. 
His  death  was  sudden.  By  a  fall  from  his  horse,  July 
17,  1863,  his  knee  cap  was  injured.  He  was  recovering 
from  this  when  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  he  died 
of  disease  of  the  heart 

CBESSY.    SeeCKECY. 

CBEST.    See  Heraldry. 

CBEST,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  DrAme 
and  arrondissement  of  Die,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Biver  DrOme,  there  crossed  bv  a  fine  stone  bridge.  It 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  cotton,  and  beetroot 
sugar.  On  the  curious  rock  which  commands  the  town 
there  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  to  which  it 
was  indebted  for  its  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
ranked  for  a  time  as  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Valenti- 
nois,  and  in  that  capacity  belonged  before  the  Bevolution 
to  the  prince  of  Monaco.  The  communal  charter,  dating 
from  the  12th  century,  is  preserved  in  the  public  archives. 
Population  in  1872,  5568. 

CBESWICE,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  painter 

2811-1869),  was  born  at  Sheffield,  and  educated  at 
aselwood,  near  Birmingham.  At  Birmingham  he  first 
began  to  paint.  His  earliest  appearance  as  an  exhibitor 
was  in  1827,  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in  London ; 
in  the  ensuing  vear  he  sent  to  the  Boyal  Academy  the  two 
mcturea  named  Llyn  Gwynant,  Morning,  and  Carnarvon 
Castle.  About  the  same  time  he  settled  in  Lpndon,  and 
in  1836  he  took  a  house  in  Bayswater.  He  soon  attracted 
some  attention  as  a  landscape-painter,  and  had  a  career  of 
uniform  and  encouraging,  though  not  signal,  success.  In 
1842  he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1850  a  full 
member,  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  which,  for  several  years 
before  his  death,  number^  hardly  any  other  full  members 
representing  this  branch  of  art  In  his  early  practice  he 
set  an  example,  then  too  much  needed,  of  diligent  study 
of  nature  out  of  doors,  painting  on  the  spot  all  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  several  of  his  pictures.  English  and  Welsh 
streams  may  be  said  to  have  formed  his  favorite  subjects, 
and  generally  British  rural  scenery,  mostly  under  its  cheer- 
ful, calm,  and  plcfasnrable  aspects,  in  open  daylight.  This 
he  rendered  with  elegant  and  equable  skill,  color  rather 
grey  in  tint,  especially  in  his  later  years,  and  more  than 
average  tedinical  accomplishment;  his  works  have  little 
to  excite,  hut  would,  in  most  conditions  of  public  taste, 
letain  their  power  to  attract    Creswick  was  industrious 


and  extremely  prolific ;  he  produced,  besides  a  steady  ont^ 

enuring  of  paintings,  numerous  illustrations  for  oooks. 
e  was  personally  genial, — a  dark,  bulky  man,  somewhat 
heavj^  and  graceless  in  aspect  in  his  later  years.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Bayswater,  Linden  Grove,  December  28, 
1869,  after  a  few  years  of  declining  health.  Among  his 
principal  works  mt^  be  named  England,  1847 ;  Home  by 
the  Sands,'  and  a  Squally  Day,  1848;  Passing  Showers. 
1849 ;  the  ^ind  on  Shore,  a  First  Glimpse  of  the  Sea,  and 
Old  Trees,  1850;  a  Mountain  Lake,  Moonrise,  1852; 
Chantreable  Weather,  1865;  also  the  London  Boad,  a 
Hundred  Years  ago;  the  Weald  of  Kent;  the  Valley 
Mill  (a  Cornish  subject);  a  Shadv  Glen;  the  Windings 
of  a  Biver ;  the  Shade  of  the  Beech  Trees ;  the  Course  of 
the  Greta;  the  Wharfe;  Glendalough,  and  other  Irish 
subjects,  1836  to  1840;  the  Forest  Farm.  Mr.  Frith  for 
figures,  and  Mr.  Ansdell  for  animals,  occasionally  worked 
in  collaboration  with  Creswick. 

CBETE,  or  Candia,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  situated  between  34*»  50'  and  36**  40'  N 
lat,  and  between  23''  30'  and  26°  20^  E.  long.  It  is  thus 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  Europe.  By  its  position 
south  of  the  JBgean  Sea  or  Archipelago,  extending  to  the 
north-west  to  within  60  miles  of  Cfape  Malea  in  the  Pelo- 


Island  of  Crete. 

ponnesus,  while  its  north-east  angle  is  distant  only  about 
110  miles  from  Cape  Erio  in  Asia  Minor  (a  great  part  of 
which  interval  is  filled  up  by  the  large  islands  of  Carpa- 
thns  and  Bhodes),  it  forms  the  natural  limit  between  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
chief  lines  of  natural  connection  between  the  southern 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  island  is  of  a  very  don- 
ated form,  being  not  less  than  160  miles  In  length,  while 
Its  breadth  does  not  anywhere  exceed  thirty-five  miles,  and 
is  in  some  places  narrowed  to  only  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Mountaifu.^'By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  ranges  of  mountains,  some  of  which 
attain  to  a  verv  considerable  height  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  rises  the  lofty  group,  or  rather  mass,  of  Mount 
Ida,  now  called  Psiloriti  (a  corruption  of  in^'XapeiTiov^  "  the 
high  mountain  "),  which  is  not  less  than  8060  feet  in  height, 
forming  a  nearly  isolated  mass,  separated  by  tracts  of  com- 
paratively low  elevation  from  the  mountain  ranges  to  the 
east  and  west  of  it.  In  the  western  portion  of  m^  island 
is  found  the  range  of  the  White  Mountains  (called  by  the 
natives  Madara  Youna),  the  central  group  of  which  is  near- 
ly if  not  quite  as  elevated  as  Mount  Ida,  rising  to  a  height 
of  at  least  8000  feet,  and  of  considerablv  greater  extent, 
sending  down  spurs  to  the  west  and  north-west,  which  fill 
up  almost  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  island,  while 
the  main  mass  abuts  directly  upon  the  south  coast  for  a 
space  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles,  and  is  then  continued 
by  a  ridg^  of  inferior  elevation,  out  still  ranging  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  in  height,  till  it  sinks  into  the  plain  of 
the  Messara  nearlv  due  south  of  Mount  Ida,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  the  valley  of  Sulia.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  island  is  less  mountainous,  and  none  of  the 
summits  attain  so  great  an  elevation ;  but  the  central  group 
of  the  Lasethe  Mountains  rises  to  the  height  of  7100  feet^ 
and  its  summits,  like  those  of  Mount  Ida  and  the  White 
Mountains,  are  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  range  of  Mount  Eophino,  whidi 
separates  the  plain  of  the  Messara  from  the  south  coast| 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  3750  feet,  while 
the  suborainate  ranses,  that  fill  up  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  the  island,  nowhere  attain  to  the  elevation  of 
4000  feet  The  isolated  peak  of  Mount  Luktas^  nearly 
due  south  of  the  city  of  Candia,  though  not  exceeding  270i0 ' 
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feet  in  hdght^  has  attained  great  celebrity  from  its  being 
reputed  in  ancient  times  to  contain  the  banal-place  of  Zeus, 
which  continued  to  be  regarded  with  veneration  by  the 
Cretans  till  after  the  time  of  Constantino. 

The  intervals  between  these  mountain  groups  are  filled 
op  for  the  most  part  hj  undulating  tracts,  consisting  of 
hills  of  Tertiary  formation  and  comparatively  low  ekva- 
tion,  but  still  rising  occasidnally  to  a  height  of  from  2000 
to  8000  feet.  Such  a  tract  is  that  which  extends  across  the 
island  from  the  neighborhood  of  Candia  to  the  plain  of 
Messara  in  the  south ;  and  a  similar  one,  though  of  less 
extent,  between  Hierapytna  on  the  south  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mirabella  on  the  north,  forms  a  kind  of  isthmus  not  more 
than  seven  miles  across  by  which  the  easternmost  portion  of 
Crete  is  united  with  the  rest  of  the  island.  Very  few 
plains  of  any  considerable  extent  occur.  Much  the  largest 
of  these  is  that  called  the  plain  of  Messara,  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  which  extends  inland  from  the  sea  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ida,  between  the  sloi>e8  of  that  mountain 
and  the  range  of  Mount  Kophino,  which,  as  already  stated, 
separates  it  from  the  sea.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in 
lenphf  with  a  breadth  of  from  six  to  ten  miles.  The  plain 
which  adjoins  the  city  of  Canea  is  of  ^preat  fertility  but  of 
small  extent,  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width. 

One  leading  characteristic  of  the  mountain  regions  of 
Crete  is  the  occurrence  of  depressed  valleys  or  basins  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea,  forming  crater-like 
hollows  without  anv  outlet  for  their  waters,  and  containing 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  which  afford  admirable  pas- 
turage in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  upland  basins  (which  appear  to  answer  pre- 
cisely to  the  lailahs  of  the  Lycian  Taurus)  are  that 
called  Nida,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Ida,  at  an  elevation 
of  between  5000  and  6000  feet;  the  more  extensive  one 
called  Omalo,  in  the  White  Mountains,  at  a  height  of  about 
4000  feet;  and  one  in  the  Lasethe  Mountains  about  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  the 
three^  and  incloses  a  beautiful  plain^  containing  no  less 
than  fifteen  villages,  with  a  population  of  between  3000 
and  4000  souls. 

Ilivers. — ^From  its  peculiar  conformation  it  naturally 
results  that  Crete  contains  no  rivers  of  anv  importance. 
The  most  considerable  stream  is  that  called  the  leropotamo 
I  the  ancient  Electra),  which  flows  through  the  plain  of  the 
Messara  and  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  south  ooast.  The 
Mylopotamo  (the  ancient  Oaxes),  which  traverses  the  fer- 
tile district  north  of  Mount  Ida,  is  the  most  important  of 
those  on  the  north  coast ;  while  the  Platania,  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  west  of  Canea,  deserves 
notice  chieflv  as  being  mentioned  by  Homer  under  the 
name  of  laraanus. 

OooBt'line. — ^The  coasts  of  Crete,  in  consequence  of  its 
mountainous  character,  present  a  very  broken  and  varied 
outline.  In  the  west  especially  they  form  a  number  of 
rugged  and  lofty  promontories,  of  which  the  north-west 
extremity  is  the  headland  now  called  Gape  Busa,  the  an- 
cient Corycns,  and  the  south-west  angle  is  formed  by  Cape 
Krlo,  the  Kriu  Metopon  of  ancient  geographers.  East  of 
Cape  Busa  the  lofty  mountain  headland  of  Capa  Spada 
projects  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  general  coastr 
line ;  and  again,  beyond  Canea,  the  mountainous  peninsula 
called  Akrotiri  bounds  the  Bay  of  Sudha,  which  constitutes 
a  naturally  sheltered  harbor  oi  sufiScient  size  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  all  the  fleets  of  Europe.  The  north  coast  is 
again  deeply  indented,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mirabella,  beyond  which  the  coast  runs  out 
fiir  to  the  north-east,  ending  in  the  narrow  and  rocky  prom- 
ontory of  Cape  Siaaro,  the  Sammonium  of  the  ancients. 
The  south  coast  is  less  broken  and  irregular,  and  contains 
few  good  harbors. — the  mountains  in  many  parts  rising 
almost  like  a  wall  directly  from  the  sea.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  small  but  well-sheltered  bay,  about  five  miles 
east  of  Cape  Littinos,  still  called  Kaloi  Limenes,  or  *'  the 
Fair  Havens,"  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
voyage  of  St.  Paul. 

JVoiuis.— The  islands  which  are  found  around  the  coasts 
of  Crete  are  for  the  most  part  mere  rocks,  unworthy  of 
notice.  The  largest  is  that  of  Gavdo,  the  ancient  Clauda, 
which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
(probablv  on  that  account)  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  though  it  is  only  about  five  miles  long  by 
three  in  breadth,  and  contains  at  the  present  day  only  about 
seventy  families.    The  small  island  of  Dia,  now  called 


Standia,  which  lies  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  dty  of 
Candia,  has  a  good  port,  ana  in  consequence  bore  an  im- 
portant part  during  the  memorable  siege  of  that  city.  The 
isolated  rock  of  Grabusa,  off  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
island,  has  obtained  celebrity  from  its  having  been  ooq- 
verted  by  the  Venetians  into  a  fortress,  long  reputed  im- 
pregnable, which  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
until  long  after  the  capture  of  Candia.  For  the  same  rea- 
son it  berime  a  stronghold  of  the  Greeks  during  the  war 
of  independence,  and  at  that  period  afforded  shelter  to  a 
considerable  population. 

Vegdation, — ^Though  so  large  a  part  of  Crete  is  oooapied 
by  mountains,  the  rest  of  the  island  is  of  great  fertility, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  a  better  system  of 
government,  it  would  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  forests  which 
once  covered  the  mountains  have  indeed  for  the  most  part 
disappeared,  but  the  cypress  still  grows  wild  in  the  higher 
regions,  while  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  olive  woods. 
Oranges  and  lemons  also  abound,  and  are  of  excellent 
quality,  so  as  ta  fitmish  almost  the  whole  supply  of  conti- 
nental Greece  and  Constantinople.  Chestnut  woods,  as  in 
Greece  itself,  are  local  and  exceptional ;  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  valonia  oak ;  while  in  some  districts  the  carob 
tree  is  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  important  article  of  coo- 
sumption.  Pears,  apples,  quinces,  mulberries,  and  other 
fruit-trees  flourish  in  abunaanoe,  as  well  as  vines,  though 
the  Cretan  wines  no  longer  enjoy  the  reputation  which  they 
possessed  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians.  Tobacco  and  cot- 
ton succeed  well  in  the  plains  and  low  grounds,  though  not 
at  present  cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 

AnimaU, — Of  the  wild  animals  of  Crete,  the  only  one 
that  deserves  special  notice  is  the  wild  goat,  which  is  stiU 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  higher  summits  of 
Mount  Ida  and  the  White  Mountains.  It  is  the  same 
species  {Oapra  agctgrus)  which  is  found  in  the  Cancasos 
and  Mount  Taurus,  and  is  distinct  from  the  ibex  or  boa- 
^netin  of  the  Alps.  Crete  enioys  the  same  immunity  which 
is  possessed  by  several  other  large  islands  from  the  presencs 
of  serpents  of  all  kinds, — a  privil^^  ascribed  b^  popular 
belief  to  the  intercession  of  Titus,  the  compamon  of  St 
Paul,  who  according  to  tradition  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 
island,  and  became  in  oonflequence  its  patron  saint,  previooi 
to  its  conquest  bv  the  Venetians.  Wolves  also  are  not 
found  in  the  island,  though  so  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor. 

History, — The  earliest  history  of  Oete,  like  that  of  most 
parts  of  continental  Greece,  is  to  so  great  an  extent  mixed 
up  with  mythology  and  fable  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  clear  conclusions  concerning  it  The  Cretan 
themselves  claimed  for  their  island  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Zeus,  as  well  as  the  parent  of  all  the  other  divinities  osu- 
ally  worshipped  in  (rreece  as  the  Olympian  deities.  Bat 
passing  from  this  region  of  pure  mythology  to  the  semi- 
mythic  or  heroic  age,  we  find  almost  all  the  early  l^endi 
and  traditions  of  the  island  grouped  around  the  name  of 
Minos,  one  of  those  personages  of  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
tory of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  e&j  whether  any  elemeot 
of  truth  underlies  the  mass  of  mythical  and  poetical  iabis 
by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  According  to  the  rfr- 
ceived  tradition,  Minos  was  a  king  of  Cnoosos  in  Grete^ 
who  was  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  enjoyed  through  Ufe  the  privi- 
lege of  habitual  Intercourse  with  his  divine  &ther.  it  wai 
from  this  source  that  he  derived  the  wisdom  which  enabled 
him  to  give  to  the  Oetans  the  excellent  system  of  laws  and 
governments  tliat  earned  |br  him  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  legislator  of  antiquity.  At  tne  same  time  M 
was  reported  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  who  established 
a  naval  power,  and  aoouired  what  was  termed  by  the  Gre^ 
the  ThataatiokrcUy.  or  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Whatever  trutn  there  may  have  been  in  this  last  tradi- 
tion (which  was  received  as  an  undoubted  fitct  both  by 
Thucydides  and  by  Aristotle],  it  is  certain  that  when  we  first 
hear  of  the  Cretans,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  they  appear  ai 
a  seafaring  raoe,  and  apparentlv  the  only  Greek  people  who 
at  that  early  period  attemptea  to  compete  with  the  Ph<»> 
nicians  as  bola  and  adventurous  navigators.  The  pOBitun 
of  their  island  was  moreover  such  as  to  give  them  great 
natural  facilities  for  th^  command  of  the  .£gean^  and  the 
surrounding  islands,  as  well  as  for  communication  with 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt 

Even  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  have  any  infbnna' 
tion  concerning  it,  the  population  of  Crete  was  of  a  wj 
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mixed  character,  and  we  are  told  in  the  Odyue^  (xix.  175) 
that  besides  the  Eteocretes,  who,  as  their  name  imports, 
most  have  been  the  original  inhabitimts,  the  island  con- 
tained Achieans,  Pelasgians,  Dorians,  and  Cydonians.  Sub- 
leqaenUjr  the  Borian  element  became  greatly  strengthened 
bj  fresh  immigrations  from  the  Pelononnesus,  and  durinff 
the  historical  period  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  island 
were  either  Dorian  colonies,  or  had  adopted  the  Dorian 
dialect  and  institutions.  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
period  the  Cretan  cities  were  celebrated  for  their  laws  and 
STStem  of  government,  the  origin  of  which  was  of  course 
attributed  to  Minos,  but  which  had  much  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  Dorian  states,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  which  were,  indeed,  according  to  one 
tradition,  copied  in  great  measure  from  those  already  ez- 
jstin^  in  Crete.^ 

It  18  certain  that  whatever  merits  the  Cretan  laws  may 
baye  possessed  for  the  internal  reflation  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities,  they  had  the  one  glaring  defect,  that  they 
made  do  provision  for  any  federal  bond  or  union  among 
them,  or  for  the  government  of  the  island  as  a  whole.  It 
was  owing  to  the  want  of  this  that  the  Cretans  scarcely 
&^re  in  Greek  history  as  a  people,  though  the  island,  as 
oEserved  by  Aristotle,  would  seem  from  its  natural  position 
calculated  to  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  over 
Greek  affiiirs.  Thus  they  took  no  part  either  in  the  Per- 
sian or  the  Peloponnenian  war,  or  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
dvil  contests  in  which  so  many  of  the  cities  and  islands 
of  Greece  were  engaged.  At  tne  same  time  they  were  so 
fiur  from  enjoying  tranquillity  on  this  account  that  the  few 
notices  we  find  of  them  in  history  always  represent  them 
as  engaged  in  local  wars  among  one  another,  and  Polybius 
telb  us  that  the  history  of  Crete  was  one  continued  series 
of  civil  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  bitterness  of 
animosity  exceeding  all  that  was  known  in  the  rest  of 
Greece. 

In  these  domestic  contests  the  three  cities  that  generally 
took  the  lead  and  claimed  to  exercise  a  kind  of  hegemony 
or  supremacy  over  the  whole  island  were  Croesus,  Gor- 
tyna,  and  Qrdonia.  But  besides  these  three  there  were 
many  other  independent  cities,  which,  though  they  gen- 
erally followed  the  lead  of  one  or  other  of  these  more 
powerful  rivals,  enjoyed  complete  autonomy,  and  were 
able  to  shift  at  will  from  the  alliance  of  one  to  the  other. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  were — Lyttus,  or  Lye- 
iaa,  in  the  interior,  south-east  of  Cnossus ;  Khaucus,  be- 
tween Ciiossus  and  Gortyna;  Phoestus,  in  the  plain  of 
Messara,  between  Gortyna  and  the  sea ;  "Polyrrhenia,  near 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  island ;  Aptera,  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  Bay  of  Sudha ;  Eleutherna  and  Axus,  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Ida ;  and  Lappa,  between 
the  White  Mountains  and  the  sea.  Phalasarna  on  the 
west  coast,  and  Chersonesus  on  the  north,  seem  to  have 
been  dependencies,  and  served  as  the  ports  of  Polyrrhenia 
and  Lyttus.  Elyrus  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, just  above  the  south  coast.  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  island  were  Prcesus  in  the  interior,  and  Itanus  on 
the  coast^  facing  the  east,  while  Hierapytna  on  the  south 
coast  was  the  onl^  place  of  importance  on  the  side  facing 
Africa,  and  on  tliis  account  rose  under  the  Romans  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island.* 

Though  It  was  continually  torn  by  civil  dissensions  the 
island  maintained  its  independence  of  the  various  Mace- 
donian monarchs  by  whom  it  was  surrounded ;  but  having 

1  Among  the  featnrm  eommon  to  the  two  were  the  sytriHa.  or  pub- 
Jle  tables,  at  which  all  the  citixens  dined  in  common.  Indeed,  the 
Cretan  ajstem,  Uke  that  of  Sparta,  appears  to  have  aimed  at  training 
up  the  young,  and  controlling  them,  as  well  as  the  citixens  of  more 
mature  age,  in  all  their  habits  and  relations  of  life.  The  supreme 
florerning  authority  was  Tested  in  magistrates  called  Cosml,  answer- 
ing in  some  measure  to  the  Spartan  f^hori.  but  there  was  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  two  kings  at  Sparta.  These  Cretan  institutions 
were  much  extolled  by  lome  writers  of  antiquity,  but  receive  only 

Jiuaiillod  pnise  from  the  Judicious  criticisms  of  Aristotle  iFMt,  iL 
0>. 

>  But  besides  these  there  were  many  small  towns,  which  still  en- 
iowed  or  claimed  the  privileges  of  autonomy.  In  the  earliest  times, 
lBO«ed,  Crete  was  said  to  have  contained  a  hundred  cities,  and  though 
thia  was  doubtless  a  mere  poetical  exaaaeration,  the  existing  remains 
show  that  the  whole  island  was  studaed  with  numerous  fortified 
•trongholds,  each  of  which  may  at  times  have  asserted  its  independ- 
eDeeu  Such  pet^  fortresses  were  well  suited  to  a  people  of  the  pred- 
atory habita  which  distinffuished  the  CreUns  in  all  ages,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  excellence  of  their  government  Throughout 
Cbe  nourishing  period  of  Greece,  indeed,  the  Cretans  were  principally 
Kao^n  as  furnishing  mercenazy  troops,  who  were  distinguished  for 
tikeu*  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  so  that  a  force  of  Cretan  archers  be- 
»  almost  a  necesaary  addition  to  every  Qreek  army. 


incurred  the  enmity  of  Home,  first  by  an  alliance  with  the 
great  Mithridates,  and  afterwards  hj  taking  active  part 
with  their  neighbors,  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  the  Cretans 
were  at  length  attacked  by  the  Roman  arms,  and,  after  a 
resistance  protracted  for  more  than  three  years,  were 
finally  subaued  by  Q.  Metellus,  who  earned  bv  this  success 
the  surname  of  Creticus  (67  b.  o.).  The  island  was  now 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  but  bjr  a  very  singular 
arrangement  was  united  for  administrative  purposes  with 
the  district  of  CVrenaica,  or  the  Pentapolis,  on  the  oppo- 
site ooast  of  Africa,  a  disposition  which  continued  un- 
changed till  the  time  of  Constantino.  Thenceforth  Crete 
constituted  a  separate  province  under  a  governor  of  con- 
sular rank,  and  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  till  the  9th  century,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens  (823).  It  then  became  a  formidable  nest  of 
pirates,  but  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  B;fzantine  sov- 
ereigns to  recover  it  till  the  year  960,  when  it  was  recon- 
quered by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  In  the  partition  of  the 
Greek  empire  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  Crete  fell  to  the  lot  of  Boniface,  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  out  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Venetians,  and 
thus  passed  under  the  dominion  of  that  great  republic,  to 
which  it  continued  subject  for  more  than  four  centuries.^ 

Under  the  Venetian  Government  Candia,  a  fortress  orig- 
inally built  by  the  Saracens,  and  called  by  them  "  Khan- 
daz,''  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  not  only  rose  to 
be  uie  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  island,  but  actually 
gave  name  to  it,  so  that  it  was  called  in  the  official  lan- 
guage of  Venice  "the  island  of  Candia,"  a  designation 
which  from  thence  passed  into  modem  maps,  where  it^  re- 
tained its  position  down  to  our  own  days.  The  ancient 
name  of  Krete  or  Eriti  was,  howevei:,  always  retained  in 
use  among  ^e  Greeks,  and  is  gradually  resuming  its  place 
in  the  usage  of  literary  Europe.  The  government  of  Crete 
by  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was,  like  that  of  their  other  ' 
dependencies,  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  numerous 
Insurrections  were  the  consequence.  But  with  all  its  de- 
fects their  administration  did  much  to  promote  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  commerce  and 
industry ;  and  it  is  proraole  that  the  island  enjoyed  during 
this  period  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  done 
at  any  subsequent  time.  Their  Venetian  masters  at  least 
secured  to  ^e  islanders  external  tranquillity,  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Turks  were  content  to  leave  tnem  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  this  opulent  and  important  island  for 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  fiiU  o£  Constantinople.  It 
was  not  till  1645  that  the  Turks  made  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  effect  its  conouest;  but  in  that  vear  they  landed 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
important  city  of  Canea.  Betimo  fell  the  followixig  year, 
ana  in  1648  they  laid  siege  to  the  capital  city  of  Qmdia. 
This  was  the  longest  siege  on  reoord,  having  been  pro- 
tracted for  more  than  twenty  years;  but  in  1667  it  was 
pressed  with  renewed  vigor  by  the  Turks  under  the  grand 
vizier  Achmet  Eiuprili,  and  the  city  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender  (September,  1669).  Its  fall  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  the  whole  island.  (See  Daru, 
Histoire  de  Venieej  chap,  zzziii.) 

From  this  time  the  island  continued  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  rule  without  interruption  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Greek  revolution.  After  the  conquest  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  thus  secured  to 
themselves  the  chief  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
island.  But  fiir  from  this  having  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  population,  the  result  was  just  the 
contrary,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
traveller,  Crete  was  the  worst  governed  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  r^^lar  authorities  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople were  wholly  unable  to  control  the  excesses  of 
the  janissaries,  who  exercised  without  restraint  every  kind 
of  violence  and  oppression.  Hence,  when  in  1821  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  continental  Greece,  the  Cretans, 
headed  by  the  Sfakiot  mountaineers,  at  once  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with 
such  success  that  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  of  the  open  country,  and  drove  the  Turks  and 
Maliometan  population  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortified 
cities.  These,  however,  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  contest  was  prolonged  without  any  decisive 
result,  until  in  1880  the  allied  powers  (France,  England^ 
and  Russia)  who  had  intervened  in  the  contest  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  transferred  the  island  of  Crete^oiha^ 
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gOTemment  of  Mehemet  Ali,  vioeroj  of  Egypt  This  change 
of  masters  brought  some  relief  to  the  unfortunate  Cretans, 
who  at  least  exchanged  the  license  of  local  misrule  for  the 
oppression  of  an  organized  despotism ;  and  the  government 
of  Mustafa  Pasha,  the  ruler  of  the  island  for  a  considerable 
period,  was  more  enlightened  and  intelligent  than  that  of 
most  Turkish  governors. 

In  1840  Crete  was  again  taken  from  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
replaced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  as  it  has  con- 
tinned  ever  since.  Great  improvement  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place  in  the  administration,  and  the  island  is  said  to 
be  now  the  best  governed  and  the  most  lightly  taxed  of 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire.  But  the  strong 
desire  of  the  Cretans  for  freedom  and  union  with  the  Greek 
monarchy  has  given  rise  to  two  successive  revolts ;  the  first 
of  which  in  1859  was  speedily  repressed ;  but  the  second, 
in  1866,  lasted  for  a  considerable  period,  and  required  great 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to'  put  it  down.  It  was 
followed  by  the  concession  of  additional  privileges  to  the 
Christian  inhabitants,  and  a  kind  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment^ which  has  placed  the  island  in  quite  an  exceptional 
position  among  Turkish  provinces. 

In  all  these  insurrections,  as  well  as  in  those  against  the 
Venetians  in  former  days,  a  leading  part  has  been  borne 
b3r  the  people  known  as  Sfakiots,  a  race  of  hardy  moun- 
taineers inhabiting  the  highlands  and  upland  plains  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  who,  from  the  mgged  and  inacces- 
sible nature  of  their  country,  have  always  enjoyed  a  condi- 
tion of  semi-independence,  while  their  active  and  warlike 
habits  have  rendered  them  formidable  neighbors  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains. '  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
supposing  them  to  be  in  an^r  respect  a  distinct  race  from 
the  other  population  of  the  island  j  they  appear  to  be,  on 
the  oontraiT,  the  lineal  representatives  of  tne  ancient  Cre- 
tans, who  have  preserved  comparatively  unimpaired  the 
character  and  manners  of  their  forefathers.  A  curious 
proof  of  thb  is  found  in  their  still  wearing  hi^^h  boots,  a 
fashion  noticed .  by  ancient  writers  as  characteristic  of  the 
Cretans,  and  which  was  then,  as  now,  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  of  the  mainland.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Vene- 
tian writers,  that  as  late  as  tlie  17th  century  the  Sfakiots 
retained  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  for  which  the  Cre- 
tans were  so  celebrated  in  antiouity,  and  were  with  diffi- 
cultv  induced  to  lay  it  aside  for  tne  more  civilised  firearms 
of  their  rulers. 

FopulaHon, — ^The  inhabitants  of  Crete  under  the  Vene- 
tians were  estimated  at  about  260,000  souls.  After  the 
Turkish  conquest  the  population  was  for  a  time  greatly 
reduced,  but  afterwards  gradually  rose,  till  it  was  supposed 
again  to  have  attained  to  about  260,000  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution  in  1821,  of  whom  about 
half  were  Mahometans.  The  ravages  of  the  war  from  1821 
to  1830,  and  the  emigration  that  followed,  produced  a  great 
diminution,  and  the  population  of  the  island  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Pashley  in  1836  at  only  about  130,000.  Since  then 
it  has  again  materially  increased ;  it  was  calculated  by  Cap- 
tain Spratt  in  1865  as  amounting  to  210,000,  and  this  nearly 
agrees  with  the  latest  official  estimate,  which  gives  200,000 
inhabitants  in  all,  of  whom  less  than  40,000  are  Mahomet- 
ans. It  must  be  observed  that  very  few  of  these  are  Turks, 
— ^the  Mussulman  population  being  almost  entirely  of  na- 
tive Cretan  origin.  Hence  the  Greek  language  is  the  only 
one  spoken  throughout  the  island,  even  in  the  towns  and 
among  the  Mahometans. 

ToSru, — ^The  only  considerable  towns  in  Crete  are  Candia, 
80  long  the  capital  of  the  island ;  Canea,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  that  dignity  since  the  renewal  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  in  1840 ;  and  Betimo,  or  Rhithymno,  also  on  the 
north  coast,  a  small  fortified  town,  with  a  good  port  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  lerapetra,  on  the  south  coast, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hierapytna,  though  reckoned  the 
fourth  city  of  the  island  and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, is  a' very  poor  place,  with  not  more  than  about  2000 
inhabitants. 

Gret«  has  of  late  years  been  carefully  examined  and  explored. 
The  older  deBcriptions  of  the  island  by  Tournofort,  Pococke, 
Olivier,  and  other  traTellers  may  now  be  considered  as  obsolete, 
and  superseded  by  the  more  recent  works  of  Faabley  ( TVaveU 
in  Crete,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1837),  and  Captain  Spratt 
[Travele  and  Retearchee  in  Crete,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1865), 
which  between  them  contain  a  full  description  of  the  whole 
Island.  At  the  same  time  its  geography  has  been  placed  on  a 
latisfactory  basis  by  the  admirable  survey  executed,  under  the 
orders  of  the  British  admiralty,  by  Captain  Graves  and  Captain 


(now  Admiral)  Spratt  A  eurions  and  IntmreitiBg  additioa  to 
its  arehsBology  has  been  also  made  by  the  publicaticii  of  a  ds- 
soription  of  the  island,  drawn  np  under  the  Venetiaas  (about 
1538),  and  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St.  Muk, 


whence  it  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Falkener  in  the  Jfin 
of  Claseieal  Antiquitiee,  voL  ii.,  pp.  263-308.  From  this  trea- 
tise we  learn  how  many  architectural  remains  of  the  aaeieat 
cities  were  still  visible  in  the  16th  century,  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from  aacient  aa- 
thors  concerning  the  mythology  and  early  history  of  the  island 
is  brought  together  by  Meursius  ( Oreta,  etc,  in  the  8d  voL  of 
his  works)  and  Hoeck  {Kreta,  3  vols.  8vo,  GSttingeo,  1823-29^ 
but  the  latter  work  was  published  before  the  recent  researahss 
which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  topography  and  sa-- 
tiquities  of  the  island.  (i.  h.  i.) 

CRETINISM  may  be  defined  as  an  oidemic  idiocr,  of 
which  the  characteristic  is  an  arrested  development  of  body 
as  well  as  mind.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Iti 
southern  French  form  ekrettiaa  suggested  to  Michel  a 
derivation  from  eresto  (erUe),  the  goose  foot  of  red  cloth 
worn  by  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Oigots,  how- 
ever, were  not  cretins.  Again  ChrisUaanu  (whi<m  appean 
in  the  Lombard  eristan^i,  and  the  Savoyard  titiioeenti  and 
gen»  du  hon  dieu)  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  older  cretn, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  ereto  (onsis) — a  sallow  or 
vellow-earthy  complexion  being  a  common  mark  of  cretiii- 
ism.  Many  other  symptoms  show  that  the  whole  oiganism 
is  stunted.  We  quote  the  vivid  picture  by  BeauprS  (Dik- 
aertalion  sur  lea  OrHins,  translated  in  Blackie  on  VrdmoL 
Edin.1856):— 

"I  see  a  head  of  unusual  form  and  sise,  a  squat  and  bloated 
figure,  a  stupid  look,  bleared  hollow  and  heavy  eyes,  thick  pro- 
jecting eyelids,  and  a  flat  nose.  His  face  is  of  a  leaden  ma, 
his  skin  dirty,  flabby,  covered  with  tetters,  and  his  thick  toagM 
hangs  down  over  his  moist  livid  lips.  His  mouth,  always  opca 
and  full  of  saliva,  shows  teeth  going  to  decay.  His  chest  if 
narrow,  his  back  curved,  his  breath  asthmatic,  his  limbs  shoil, 
misshapen,  without  power.  The  knees  are  thick  and  iadinei 
inward,  the  feet  flat.  The  large  head  drops  listlessly  oa  ths 
breast;  the  abdomen  is  like  a  bag." 

Generally  the  cretin  is  deaf  and  dumb,  or  able  to  utter 
only  a  hoarse  cry.  He  is  indifferent  to  heat,  cold,  h\an, 
ana  even  the  most  revolting  odors.  Some  appear  to  wiat 
intelligence  altogether,  and  even  the  power  of  articalatioa. 
Others  acquire  the  rudiments  of  language,  and  are  aUe 
to.  perform  simple  tasks.  There  are,  indeed,  several  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  cretinism  which  have  been  noticed  hf 
Abercrombie,  founding  on  the  descriptions  of  Fod^  and 
De  aaussure  (De  FaiuUcUe  Alpina,  £din.  1800),  Wensd 
( Ueber  d.  Oretinismua,  Vienna,  1802).  and  Guggenbohl  of 
the  Abendberg  at  Interlaken.  The  aonormal  cranial  devel- 
opment has  oeen  studied  by  Virchow  {Der  OreHmiamn  tR 
Unterfranken,  Wurzburg,  1852)  and  Vogt  (Mhnoirm  mr 
Ua  MierodDhideSj  Geneva,  1867).  Manv  cretins  are  hvdro- 
cephalic ;  out  more  frequently  the  skull  is  microcephalic^ 
with  premature  ossification  or  the  sutures  and  indnradon 
of  portions  of  the  brain  matter.  The  anterior  lobes  an 
saia  to  be  much  lighter  than  in  healthy  brains,  bat  this 
difierence  does  not  extend  to  the  cerebellum.  Vogt  main- 
tains that  the  microeSphale  has  a  pithecoid  skuU  at  the 
crown,  and  a  human  saull  at  the  base  and  crown.  But  hii 
suggestion  that  this  is  a  case  of  atavism,  and  thatcretiiii 
represent  a  stage  through  which  the  human  race  passed  is 
its  evolution  from  the  ape,  is  generallv  repudiated.  (Sea 
the  Bacea  of  Man  bv  Oscar  Peschel,  Liondon,  1867,  p.  6& 
and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ireland  of  Larbert  on  the  Reports  a 
Brs.  I>ombroso  and  Valenti  of  Boloena,  Edin.  Med,  Jmt- 
nal,  xz.  p.  109).  It  is  said  too  that  me  respiration  of  cre- 
tins reaches  only  15  instead  of  the  normal  18  per  minuta 
Many  die  very  young  in  epileptic  convulsions,  and  surriril 
to  old  a^e  is  extremely  rare.  But  the  most  striking  sioi 
of  cretinism  is  the  goitre,  variously  known  as  bronchooew 
and  struma,  kropf  (German),  wen  or  derby  neck  (£i^ 
lish),  mumps  or  branks  j[Scotch).  From  this  most  be  dis- 
tinguished the  weaver's  goitre,  caused  by  the  cmanatiooi 
from  steeped  flax ;  the  exophthalmic  goitre,  also  called 
Grave's  disease,  which  is  marked  by  j^pitations  of  the 
heart  and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs;  and  the  smaller 
goitro  whicn  is  sometimes  connected  with  uterine  amo- 
tions. We  should  also  mention  the  epidemic  goitre^  nch 
as  that  which  attacked  Captain  Cook's  crew  in  1772,  whoi 
they  drank  water  from  a  meltine  iceberg.  The  cndemis 
goitre  is  a  tumor  of  the  thyroid  eland  of  vaiying  sii^ 
sometimes  filled  with  a  viscous  flnid,  SQm^imes.oontaiaiog 
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poB  crfstB  and  calcareous  deposits.    There  is  a  large  body 
of  eyidence  to  the  effect  that  goitre  and  cretinism  are  caus- 
ally related, — that  they  are  at  least  effects  of  tlie  same 
cuises;  or,  as  Maffei  expresses  it,  "goitre  is  the  begin- 
ning of  that  degeneration  of  wlych  cretinism  is  the  end/' 
No  doabt,  perfectly  sane  and  healthy  persons  have  goitres. 
For  instance  Fod^r^,  an  eminent  man  of  science  who  pub- 
lished an  Etfai  wr  U  Ocitre  at  Turin  in  1792,  himself  suf- 
fered from  this  deformity  when  a  boy,  and  re-caught  it 
when  lecturing  at  Strasburg.    But  these  cases  are  few,  and 
the  statistical  inquiries  of  Boesch  in  Wurtember^  ( (7e6€r 
d,  Oettaismtit,  Erlangen,  1844),  and  of  Niepce  in  Dau- 
pbin^  {TraiU  du  Odtre  et  du  Oriiinimne,  Paris,  1852)  have 
eRtablished  that  the  great  mass  of  cretins  have  goitr^  and 
that  goitre  generally  appears  at  the  age  when  development 
is  arrested,  that  is,  seven  or  eight  years.    Of  Aosta,  the 
home  and  centre  of  cretinism,  Malacame  wrote  in  1789,  Un 
maditaJUo  sensa  gono  e  una  oosa  rarisgima.    The  two  things 
have  been  observed  together  in  Africa  and  both  Americas 
by  Park,  Richardson,  Humboldt,  and  other  distin^ished 
travellers.    Again  cretinism  is  found  in  certain  districts ; 
it  is  in  these  districts  also  that  the  non-cretinous  cases  of 
^itre  are  for  the  most  part  found.    Healthy  parents,  com- 
ing to  an  endemic  district,  produce  children  with  goitres, 
or  cretins ;  parents  with  goitres,  removing  to  an  untainted 
neighborhood,  often  lose  their  own  eoitres,  and  seldom 
produce  children  subject  to  the  deformity.      Nor  does 
mtermarriage  with  a  health v  stranger  avert  the  danger, 
if  the  household  remain  subject  to  the  endemic  condi- 
tions.    It  may  be  added  tliat  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States  deaf-mutism,  a  form  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, is  found  in  local  contact  with  cretinism  and  goitre. 
Deaf-mutes  are  often  found  in  fiunilies  of  which  the  other 
members  are  cretins,  and  the^  are  found  as  a  class  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  cretin  district    What  then  are  the 
causes  of  cretinism,  of  which  we  shall  take  goitre  as  a 
symptom?    In  the  first  place,  the   phenomenon  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  race.    The  whites,  the  Indians,  the 
negroes,  and  the  half  breeds  of  Central  and  South  Africa 
til'  exhibit  the  disease  in  certain  localities.    So  do  the 
Malays  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  Mongolians  of  Ne- 
paul,  Siberia,  and  the  Kwang  Tung  Mountains  in  China, 
the  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas.    Nor  is  it  confined  to  one 
elevation  or  character  of  surface.    It  appears  on  the  sea 
shore,  as  at  Viborff,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  on  inland  plains,  like  those  of  Lombardy  and  Al- 
sace ;  at  the  moderate  elevations  of  La  Barthe  and  Luz  in 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  high  Peruvian  plateau  of  Pasco, 
and  in  the  Himalayan  vallev  of  the  Jumna.    Nor  can  any 
thermic  conditions  be  laid  down ;  for  the  symptoms  range 
from  the  deserts  of  Algeria  to  Irkutsk  in  Siberia,  from  an 
average  temperature  of  80®  Fahr.  to  one  of  14®  Fahr.    The 
idea  of  Fod<6r^  that  cretinism  is  caused  by  a  humid  atr 
mospbere  does  not  receive  much  encouragement  from  the 
frets.    Peru  has  a  very  dr^  climate,  and  goitre  is  the 
principal  endemic;  the  British  Isles  with  much  rain  and 
hg  have  little  or  no  cretinism ;  at  Cuzco,  where  it  rains, 
as  the  inhabitants  say,  thirteen  months  in  the  vear,  the 
disease  is  unknown.    Morel,  Virchow,  and  Koeberl^  (in 
his  Essai  tur  Oritvntgme,  Strasburg^  1862)  have  maintained 
that  cretinism  is  caused  b^  a  speaal  form  of  marsh-fever, 
malaria,  or  even  a  special  organic  poison-germ  in  the 
atmosphere.    The  maximum  of  miasmic  fever,  however, 
has  a  geographical  habitat  very  different  from  that  or 
cretinism,  which  frequently  occurs  in  a  rare  atmosphere, 
impregnated  with  ozone.    Hygienic  regulation,  too,  suc- 
cessfully resists  cretinism,  while  respiration  is  sufficient  to 
let  in  the  atmospheric  poison.    The  favorite  explanation 
of  De  Saussure,  that  cretinism  is  caused  by  the  stagnation 
of  air  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  over- 
looks the  well-known  fact  that  morning  and  evening  winds 
regularly  ventilate  these  valleys.    Proceeding  on  this  er- 
ror, the   Sardinian  commission  recommend^  that  trees 
near  dwelling-houses  should  be  cut  down  (see  Bappart 
de  la  Ocmimimon  Sarde,  Turin,  1848).    Milk  and  vegeta- 
ble diet,  various  kinds  of  farinaceous  food,  and  defective 
hygiene  have  also  been  made  responsible  for  the  disease. 
But  it  18  not  only  the  poor,  the  lU-fed,  and  ill-clad  who 
contract  goitre  and  become  idiots ;  persons  in  comfortable 
ciicamatanoes,  living  with  every  regard  to  cleanliness,  in  a 
fertile  ooantry  under  a  fine  climate,  are  subject  to  the  ail- 
ment*    In  Piedmont,  for  instance,  it  was  calculated  that 
MH  than  three-fifths  of  the  cretins  belonged  to  the  poor 


people ;  of  course  poverty  aggravates  every  disease.  Tht 
general  result  of  these  abortive  theories  is  that  some  loca 
telluric  conditions  must  be  ascertained.  There  are  frag, 
ments  of  evidence  showing  the  persistence  of  cretinism 
in  particular  localities,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
changed  from  time  to  time.  Every  one  knows  Juvenal's 
line — *'Qui8  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus?''  and 
Shakespeare's  ''mountaineers,  dewlapped  like  oulls,  whose 
throats  had  han^ng  at  'em  wallets  of  flesh."  Catholic 
legends  tell  how  in  Uie  5th  and  7th  centuries  Champagne 
and  Li^  were  condemned  for  some  sacrilege  to  have 
women  with  ffoitres.  The  Life  of  Charlemagne  states  that 
in  772  his  soldiers  caught  the  goitre  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  It  has  always  been  a  popular  as  well  as  a  scientific 
belief  that  water  is  the  vehicle  of  tlie  poison.  '*  Struma 
oritur  ex  metallicis  et  mineralibus  aquis,"  says  Paracelsus. 
Endemic  goitre  has  been  observed  to  increase  when  the 
summer  heats  altered  the  chemical  character  of  the  water 
used  for  drinking  and  cooking ;  and  it  sometimes  disappears 
before  modem  arrangements  for  water  supply.  Qoitre  has 
in  fact  been  artificially  produced  by  the  use  of  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  conscription.  But  the  question 
remains  what  is  the  poison  thus  conveyed  ?  One  opinion 
was  that  there  might  oe  too  little  iodine.  The  old  practice 
of  eating  the  ashes  of  sea-sponge  led  Coindet  of  Geneva  to 
apply  icraine  to  goitre  with  success.  It  was  also  maintained 
that  there  might  be  a  deficiency  of  the  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesium.  These  views  apparebtlv  proceeded  on  the 
principle  that  the  human  bodv  requirea  a  certain  normal 
proportion  in  the  chemical  elements  which  it  consumed. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  elaborately  treated  bv  M.  St 
Lager  in  Etudee  tur  U»  causes  du  cr^inisms  et  du  foiire 
endimiigue,  Paris,  1867.  He  takes  the  pathology  of  cre- 
tinbm  as  illustrating  the  wider  question  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  human  organism  on  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  soil.  He  has  made  an  inquiry  into  the  geological 
features  of  the  districts  in  which  cretinism  is  endemic^ 
compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  cretin  population.  He 
finds  that  cretinism  is  confined  to  metalliferous  districts, 
and  occurs  most  frequently  where  iron  pyrites  and  copper 
pyrites  predominate. 

Although  dogs,  pigs,  and  probably  also  horses,  oxen, 
and  sheep  have  been  affected  by  goitre,  there  is  no  reli- 
able evidence  of  a  connection  between  goitre  and  feeble  or 
stunted  organization  in  any  of  the  lower  animals. 

Pronounced  cretinism  seems  to  be  incurable.  Dr.  Qnggen- 
biihrs  treatment  of  the  Abendberg  was  ohiefly  psychological, 
and  belongs  to  the  general  theory  of  the  treatment  of  idiots. 
But  the  Swiss  commission,  who  reported  on  the  Abendberg  on 
15th  May,  1840,  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inmates  were 
not  cretins  at  all,  but  merely  scrofulous  children.  Aooordingly  on 
Ouggenbilhl's  death  the  Bern  Government  doclinecf  any  longer 
to  sunport  the  establishment.  Similar  establishments  have 
been  rounded  at  Marienberg  in  WUrtemberg  by  Br.  Roesch,  at 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  Basseno  in  Savoy,  at  Abbiategrasso  in  Lom- 
bardy, at  Albany,  Utica,  and  other  places  in  the  United  States. 
(See,  for  a  list  of  idiot  schools,  Die  ifeil  und  P/lege  Anttalten/Ur 
ptyehUch,  Kranke,  by  Dr.  H.  Laehr,  Berlin,  1875.)  An  institu- 
tion at  Highgate,  London,  was  founded  in  imitation  of  the 
Abendberg.  It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  the  places  in  which 
cretins  have  been  found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England 
these  are  Oldham,  Sholver  Moor,  Crompton,  DnfBold,  Cromford 
(near  Matlock), and  other  points  in  Derbyshire;  endemic  goitre 
has  been  seen  near  Nottingham,  Chesterfield,  Bontefraot,  Ripon^ 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Yorkshire,  the 
east  of  Cumberland,  certain  parts  of  Worcester,  Warwick* 
Cheshire,  Monmouth,  and  Leicester,  near  Horsham  in  Hamp 
shire,  near  Haslemere  in  Surrey,  and  near  Beaoonsfleld  in  Buck- 
ingham. There  are  cretins  at  Chiselborough  in  Somerset.  In 
Scotland  cretins  and  oases  of  goitre  have  been  scon  in  Perth- 
shire, on  the  east  coast  of  Fife,  in  Roxburgh,  the  upper  portions 
of  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  near  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  in  the  east 
of  Ayrshire,  in  the  west  of  Berwick,  the  east  of  Wigtown,  and 
in  Kirkcudbright. 

See  Inglis,  Treatise  of  Bnglisk  BrtmehoeeU,  1844;  Orettnitm 
in  Scotland,  by  Coldstream,  1847 ;  Mitchell  on  the  Nithsdale 
neck  or  goitre  in  Scotland,  in  Med.  and  Chir,  Heview,  1862.  See 
also  Virchow,  Pathologie  dee  Tumeure,  Paris,  1863 ;  Mafifei,  J)er 
Cret.  in  den  Norieehen  Alpen,  Erlangen,  1844;  Morel,  TraiU 
dee  DigSn4reeoencee,  Paris,  1857 :  Report  of  Roytd  Conimieeion 
of  Oretiniem  in  Lombard^,  Milan,  1864;  Report  of  Auetrim^ 
Commieeion,  Vienna,  1861.  (w.  c.  s.) 

CBEUSE,  a  department  of  central  France,  comprbinc 
the  greater  portion  of  the  old  provincft  of  Marche,  hounded 
X.  by  the  aepartments  of  Indre  axij 
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and  Pa7-de-D6me,  S.  by  Corrdze,  and  W.  by  Hante-Vienne, 
with  an  area  of  2150  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
with  a  general  inclination  north-westward  in  the  direction 
of  ihe  valley  of  the  Greuse,  sloping  from  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  Limousin,  which  rise  southward  and  branch 
into  the  department  The  highest  point  within  its  limits 
is  in  the  forest  of  Gh&teauvert,  3050  feet  above  the  sea. 
Rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  are  numerous,  but  none  are 
navigaole ;  the  principal  is  the  Creuse,  which  rises  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mass  of  Mount  Odouze  on  the  border  of 
the  department  of  Corrdze,  and  passes  through  the  depart- 
ment, dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  receiving 
the  Petite  Creuse  from  the  right,  and  afterwards  flowinjp;  on 
to  join  the  Vienne.  The  valleys  of  the  head-streams  of  the 
Cher  and  of  its  tributary  the  Tardea  occupy  the  eastern 
side ;  those  of  the  heads  of  the  Vienne  and  its  tributary  the 
Thorion,  and  of  the  Gartempe  joining  the  Creuse,  are  in 
the  west  of  the  department.  The  climate  is  in  general  cold, 
moist,  and  variable ;  the  rigorous  winter  covers  the  higher 
cantons  with  snow ;  rain  is  abundant  in  spring,  and  storms 
are  frecj^uent  in  summer,  but  the  autumn  is  always  fine. 
Except  in  the  valley  the  soil  is  poor  and  infertile,  so  that 
agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the  produce 
of  com,  chieflv  rve,  oats,  and  buckwheat  or  ''sarrasin,"  is 
not  suincient  for  h ome  consumption.  The  chestnut  abounds 
in  the  north  and  west,  and  its  fruit  is  laively  used.  Cattle 
rearing  and  sheep  breeding  are  the  chief  industries  of  the 
department.  Creuse  supplies  Poitou  and  Vendue  with 
draught  oxen.  Coal  is  mined  to  some  extent,  chiefly  in 
the  basin  of  Ahun,  but  though  iron  ore,  antimony,  and 
kaolin  are  known,  they  are  not  worked.  Millstones  are 
^narried  at  L^ignv.  There  are  thermal  springs  at  Evaux 
in  the  east  of  the  department.  A  railway  uniting  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Loire  and  Garonne  basins  crosses  the  depart- 
ment from  east  to  west,  and  a  branch  line  leads  up  the 
valley  of  the  Creuse  to  Aubusson.  With  Haute- Vienne 
Creuse  forms  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  four  arrondiasements  of  Gu^reL  the  capital 
(population,  4899),  Aubusson,  the  largest  place  (population, 
6034),  Bourganeuf,  and  Broussac,  and  further  into  twenty- 
five  cantons.  Population  of  department  (1872),  274,633. 
Home  labor  is  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  from  20,000  to  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
department  go  yearly  to  other  parts  of  France  in  search  of 
eoaployment 

CR£UTZ,  GusTAF  Philip,  Count,  a  Swedish  poet,  was 
bom  in  Finland  in  1729.  After  concluding  his  studies  in 
Abo  he  received  a  post  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Stock- 
holm in  1751.  Here  he  qdet  Count  GyUenbore,  with  whom 
his  name  is  as  firmly  united  as  Beaumont's  wiUi  Fletcher's. 
Their  friendship  woke  the  poetic  vein  in  each  of  the  young 
men,  and  they  formed,  in  unison,  the  one  great  figure  in 
the  poetic  literature  of  Sweden  in  the  18th  century.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  eminent  poetess,  Fru  Nordenflycht, 
the  volumes  they  published  together  became  widely  ad- 
mired ;  to  their  own  generation  Uiey  seemed  equal  in  fame, 
but  posterity  has  given  the  palm  of  genius  to  Creuts.  His 
greatest  work  is  contained  in  the  1762  volume,  the  idyll  of 
Atis  and  OamUla;  the  exquisite  little  pastoral  entitled 
Dcmhne  was  published  at  the  same  time,  and  the  generous 
ana  loving  Gyllenborg  was  the  first  to  proclaim  and  to 
delight  in  the  supremacy  of  his  friend.  In  1763  Creutz 
practicAlly  closad  his  poetical  career;  he  went  to  Spain  as 
ambassador,  and  after  three  years  to  Paris  in  the  same 
capacity.  In  France  he  enjoved  the  friendship  of  all  the 
great  literati  of  tlie  dav,  especfally  of  Marmontel.  In  1783 
Gustavus  III.  recallea  him  and  heaped  honors  upon  him, 
but  he  died  soon  after,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1786.  AUt 
cmd  OamiUa  was  long  the  most  admired  poem  in  the 
Swedish  langnaee ;  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  pastoral  which 
is  now  to  some  degree  faded,  but  in  comparison  with  most 
of  the  other  productions  of  the  time  it  is  freshness  itself! 
Creutz  introduced  a  melody  and  grace  into  the  Swedish 
tongue  which  it  lacked  before,  and  he  has  been  styled 
"the  last  artificer  of  the  language.'' 

CREUZER,  Georo  Feiedrich  (1771-1868),  a  German 
philologist  and  archaeologist,  bom  on  March  10,  1771,  at 
Marburg,  was  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  of  that  town. 
Having  studied  at  Marburg  and  Jena,  he  for  some  time 
lived  at  Leipsic  as  a  private  tutor;  but  in  1802  he  was 
appointed  professor  at.  Marburg^  and  two  years  later  pro- 
fessor of  philology  and  ancient  history  at  Heidelberg.  The 
latter  position  he  held  for  nearly  forty-five  years,  with  the 


exception  of  a  short  time  spent  at  the  nniversity  of  Leyden 
where  he  was  unable  to  remain  on  account  of  the  iDJurioiis 
effect  produced  upon  his  health  by  the  Dutch  dimate.  He 
had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  principal  foanden  of 
the  Philological  Seminarv  established  at  Heidelberg  in 
1807.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris  appointed 
him  one  of  its  members,  and  from  the  grand  duke  of  Baden 
he  received  the  dignity  of  privy  councillor.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven,  February  16, 1858.  Crenier's  fint 
and  most  famous  work  was  his  Svmboltk  und  Mvtholo^ 
dor  alten  Volker,  beaondera  der  Orieehen  (Leipsic,  181(^-12), 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  mythology  of  Homer  aod 
Hesiod  came  from  an  Eastern  source  through  thePelas* 
gians,  and  was  the  remains  of  the  symbolism  of  an  andeot 
revelation.  This  work  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Ho-- 
mann,  in  his  Briefen  Ober  Homer  uid  Hesiod,  and  his 
letter,  addressed  to  Creuzer,  TJeber  das  Weun  vid  die  Be- 
handluTig  der  Mytholo^;  by  Voss,  in  his  AntitymboUk : 
and  by  Loebek,  in  his  Aglaophamos,  Of  CreuzePs  other 
works,  the  principal  are  an  edition  of  Plotinns;  a  partial 
edition  of  Cicero,  in  preparing  which  he  was  aiisL^ed  by 
Moser ;  Die  Historiehe  KuruU  der  Orieehen  (Leips.  1803) ; 
Epodien  der  Orieck.  Liieraturgesehiehie  (Marburg,  1802); 
Aoriu  der  romiscken  AntiquilcUen  (Leips.  181^);  Zv 
Qeechichte  altramiacher  Cultttr  can  Oberrhein  und  Netkar 
(Leips.  1833);  Zwr  Oemmenkunde  (Darmstadt.  1834); 
Dos  MUhreum  von  Neuenheim  (Heidelberg,  1838);  Zw 
Oalerie  der  alten  Dramatiker  (Heidelberg,  1839);  Zv 
OeaehichtederelageischenPkilologie  (Leips.  1854). 

See  the  autobiographioal  Aut  dem  Leben  einet  oIUm  Profu- 
Bor9  (Leips.  and  Darmitadt,  184S),  to  wbioh  was  added  ia  the 
year  of  nis  death  Paralipomena  der  Lebentkiate  eine$  aUa 
Profe%9or»  (Frankfort,  1858) ;  also  Starck,  Friederiek  Krwxtr, 
$ein  Bildungtgung  und  9tine  bleibetuU  BedeHtung  (Heidelbet^ 
1876). 

CRKUZOT,  Le,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Sadne- 
et-Loire,  12  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Autun,  on  the  high  groand 
which  extends  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Cl6te  d'Or, 
1356  feet  above  the  sea.  Situated  in  a  district  which  ii 
rich  in  coal  and  iron,  it  has  the  most  extensive  iron  worb 
in  France,  rivalling  those  of  Birmingham,  Eraen,  or  Li^ 
and  since  1837  has  gathered  round  these  a  populatioo 
amountinff  in  1872  to  21,408.  Three  distinct  though  con- 
nected industries  are  in  full  activity  about  Crenzot,— the 
mining  of  coal  in  the  Creuzot-Blanzv  basin,  the  smeltiDg 
of  iron  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  machinery. 
The  £Eu;tories  occupy  about  300  acres,  of  which  50  ara 
covered  with  workshops,  where  locomotives  and  marine 
engines  are  constructed  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  About 
100,000  tons  of  rails  are  turned  out  annuaUy.  Besides  its 
immediate  supply  Creuzot  draws  to  it  a  large  part  of  the 
coal  taken  from  the  central  basin  of  France ;  ezceptiag 
the  mineral  from  Change,  near  Epinac,  little  nati?e 
French  iron  is  used  in  the  factories,  which  are  chiefly  pro- 
vided from  Elba  and  Algeria.  Railways  connect  Creusot 
with  the  Canal  du  Centre  and  the  Sa6ne,  and  westwinl 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Loire. 

CREVIER,  Jean  Baptists  Louis  (1693-1765),  a 
French  author,  was  bom  at  Paris,  where  his  father  vas  a 
printer.  He  studied  under  Rollin,  and  held  the  professor 
ship  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Beauvais  for  twenty 
years.  He  completed  Rollings  HisUnre  Bomaine  by  the 
addition  of  eight  volumes ;  he  also  published  two  edidonf 
of  Livy,  with  notes ;  VHistoire  dee  Envpereun  des  Bomaoif 
jtuqu^d  Omstantiny  1749,  12  vols.  12mo;  Histoire  defU»' 
versiU  de  Paris,  7  vols.  12mo ;  and  a  BhUorique  FnofidK, 
which  enjoved  much  popularity. 

CREWE,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  and  an  important  sUtioo 
on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  to  whidi  it 
is  altogether  indebted  for  its  importance.  It  is  the  centre 
of  six  lines  of  railway,  connecting  it  with  Manchester, 
Chester,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns,  and  is  21 
miles  east  by  south  of  Chester,  and  54  miles  north-weRt  of 
Birmingham.  It  is  inhabited  principally  by  persons  ia 
the  employment  of  the  railway  companies,  and  is  well 
laid  out.  Crewe  is  not  only  one  of  the  busiest  railwaj 
junctions  in  the  world,  but  possesses  nn  enormous  estab* 
lishment  fqr  the  manufacture  of  everything  used  in  rail- 
ways, steelworks,  and  engine  and  carriage  ketones  on  a 
great  scale.  It  has  a  mechanics'  institute,  libruy,  ediooli, 
iMiths,  etc.  The  country  round  is  flat  and  unintereetin;. 
The  town  was  built  on  an  estate  called  Oak  Farm,  in  the 
parish  of  Monk's  CoppenhalJL  and  takes  Us  naam^&umthf 
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original  atationB  having  been  placed  in  the  township  of 
(^ewe,  in  which  the  seat  of  Lord  Crewe  is  situated.  Pop- 
ulaUon  (1871),  17,810. 

CRIBBAQE,  a  game  at  cards,  of  uncertain  etjmologr. 
A  very  similar  game  called  noddy  was  formerly  played  : 
the  game  was  fifteen  or  twenty-one  up,  marked  with 
ooonters,  occasionally  by  means  of  a  noddy-board.  Crib- 
tMge  seems  to  be  an  improved  form  of  noddy. 

A  complete  pack  of  fifty-two  cards  is  required,  and  a 
enbbaoe-board  and  four  pegs.  The  board  is  drilled  with 
siitT  Ao2es  for  each  player  (see  diagram),  and  one  hole 
(called  the  game  koU)  common  to  both.  The  divisions 
into  spaces  of  ten  holes  each  are  to  facilitate  counting. 
The  game  is  marked  by  inserting  the  pegs  in  the  holes, 
commencing  with  the  outer  row  at  the  game-hole  end,  and 
going  tip  the  board.    When  the  thirtieth  hole  is  reached, 
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Gribbage  Board. 

the  player  comes  down  the  board,  using  the  inner  row  of 
holes.  The  pegs  belonging  to  one  player  should  differ  in 
color  from  those  belonging  to  the  other.  When  one  peg 
has  been  used,  and  another  score  is  made  by  the  same 
pUyer,  the  second  peg  of  the  same  color  is  inserted  ahead 
of  the  first,  according  to  the  number  of  holes  to  be  scored. 
This  p<^  is  called  the  foremoat  peg,  the  other  the  hindmost 
peg.  When  a  fresh  score  accrues,  the  hindmost  peg  is 
taken  out  and  placed  in  front  of  the  foremost  (whicn  now 
becomes  the  hindmost),  and  so  on  until  one  player  scores 
sixty-one  holes  or  more,  when  he  wins,  and  places  his 
foremost  pe^  in  the  game  hole.  If  the  losing  player  &ib 
to  obtain  thirty  holes,  his  adversary  wins  a  double  when  so 
agreed. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  two  players,  five  or  six 
cards  being  dealt  to  each,  and  each  putting  out  two  for 
crib;  or  bv  three  placers  (with  an  extra  board),  five  cahls 
being  dealt  to  each,  each  putting  out  one  for  crib,  and  a 
card  irom  the  top  of  the  pack  being  dealt  to  complete  the 
crib;  or  by  four  plavers  (two  being  partners  against  the 
other  two,  sitting  ana  play  ins  as  at  wnist,  and  one  partner 
scoring  for  both),  five  caras  being  dealt  to  each,  and  each 
putting  oat  one  card  for  crib.  Two-handea  five-card 
cribba^e  is  the  most  scientific  game.  It  is  played  in  the 
ibllowinff  manner: 

The  pTavers  cut  for  deal.  In  cutting,  whether  for  deal, 
to  the  dealer,  or  for  start,  at  least  four  cards  must  be  cut, 
and  at  least  four  left  in  the  bottom  packet.  The  placer 
who  cuts  the  lower  card  deals.  The  cards  rank  king 
(highest),  aueen,  knave,  ten,  down  to  Uie  ace  lowest). 
At  the  two-nanded  five-card  game  onl^  the  non-aealer  is 
«ititled  to  score  three  holes  (called  three  for  Uut)  at  any 
time  during  the  game.  Three  for  last  is  usually  scored 
while  the  dealer  is  dealing  tlie  first  hand. 

The  noD-dealer  cuts  the  pack ;  the  dealer  re-unites  the 
packets,  and  gives  one  card  to  his  adversary,  and  then  one 
to  himself,  and  so  on  alternately  until  each  has  five 
cards.  The  undealt  portion  of  the  pack  is  placed  face 
downwards  on  the  table. 

The  players  then  look  at  their  hands  and  lay  ouij  each 
putting  two  cards  face  downwards  on  the  table,  on  the  side 
of  the  board  nearest  to  the  dealer.  The  four  cards  so  laid 
out  are  called  the  crib.  A  player  must  not  take  back  into 
his  hand  a  card  he  has  laid  out,  nor  must  the  crib  be 
touched  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

After  laying  out,  the  non-dealer  cuts  the  pack  (when 
more  than  two  play,  the  player  to  the  dealeris  left),  and 
the  dealet  turns  up  the  top  card  of  the  lower  packet, 
called  the  eUxrL  If  the  start  is  a  knave,  the  dealer  marks 
two  (called  two  for  hie  heels).  The  score  is  forfeited  if  not 
marKed  before  the  dealer  plays  a  card. 

The  hands  are  then  plaved.  The  non-dealer  lays  face 
upwards  on  the  table  on  his  side  of  the  board  any  card 
from  hia  hand  he  pleases ;  the  dealer  then  does  the  same 
on  his  side  of  the  board,  and  so  on  alternately.  When 
more  than  two  play,  the  player  to  the  leader's  left  plays 
the  second  card«  and  so  on  round  to  the  dealer.    As  soon 


as  the  first  card  is  laid  down  the  player  calk  out  the 
number  of  pips  on  it;  if  a  picture  card,  ten.  When  the 
second  card  is  laid  down,  the  plaver  calls  out  the  sum  of 
the  pips  on  the  two  cards  played,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
cards  are  played,  or  until  neither  plaver  has  a  card  which 
will  eome  tn,  i.  e.,  which  can  be  plavea  without  passing  the 
number  thirty-one.  If  one  player  has  a  card  or  cards  that 
will  come  in  and  the  other  has  not.  he  is  at  liberty  to  play 
them ;  at  the  six-card  same  he  is  bound  to  play  as  long  aa 
they  can  come  in.  When  more  than  two  play,  the  player 
next  in  rotation  is  bound  to  play,  and  so  on  until  no  one 
can  come  in.  At  the  two-hanaed  five-card  game,  when 
neither  can  come  in  the  play  is  at  an  end ;  but  at  the  other 
games  the  cards  already  played  tre  turned  ftice  down,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  hands  are  played  in  rotation,  and  so 
on  until  all  the  cards  are  played  out. 

The  object  of  the  play  is  to  make  pairs,  fifteens,  se- 
quences, or  the  go,  or  to  prevent  the  adversary  from  scoring. 
Flushes  formerly  counted  in  play ;  but  now  they  do  not 

Patra, — If  a  card  is  pat  down  of  the  same  denomination  as 
the  one  last  played,  the  player  pairing  is  entitled  to  seore  two 
holes.  If  a  third  card  or  the  same  denomination  if  next  played 
a  pair  royal  is  made,  and  the  maker  of  the  pair  royal  is  entitled 
to  soore  six  holes.  If  a  fourth  card  of  the  same  denomination 
is  next  played,  twelve  holes  are, similarly  soored  for  the  doubU 
pair  royal.  Kings  pair  only  with  kinn,  queens  with  qneens, 
and  so  on  with  knaves  and  tens,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
all  tenth  eardt  in  play,  «.«.,  that  the  number  called  when  play- 
ing any  of  them  is  ten. 

FyfUene, — If  either  player  during  the  play  reaches  fifteen  ex- 
actly, by  reckoning  the  pips  and  tens  of  all  the  played  cards,  he 
Is  entitled  to  mark  two. 

iSSsgiMncM. — If  during  the  play  of  the  hand  three  or  more 
cards  are  consecutively  played  which  make  an  asoendlns  or 
descending  sequence,  the  maker  of  the  sequence  marks  one  hole 
for  each  card  forming  the  sequence  or  rw^.  King,  queen,  Imave, 
and  ten  reckon  in  sequence  in  this  order,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  all  tenth  cards  in  play.  The  other  cards  reckon  In 
sequence  according  to  the  number  of  their  pips.  The  ace  is  not 
in  sequence  with  king,  queen.  If  one  player  obtains  a  run  of  ^ 
three,  and  his  adversary  puts  down  a  card  that  Is  in  sequence^ 
he  marks  four,  and  so  on.  And,  be  it  observed,  if  there  Is  a 
break  in  the  sequence,  and  the  break  is  filled  up  during  the 
play,  without  the  Intervention  of  a  card  not  in  sequence,  the 
player  of  the  card  that  fills  the  break  scores  a  run.  An  exam- 
ple will  render  this  clear.  The  cards  are  played  in  this  order 
(A  plying  the  first  card,  B  the  second,  and  so  on  alternately), 

4^  3  2  ace  '^  gets  a  run  of  three,  B  a  run  of  four.  Had  B's 
last  card  been  a  five  he  would  similarly  have  scored  a  run  of  four, 
as  there  Is  no  break.  Had  B's  last  card  been  a  four,  he  would  have 
scored  a  run  of  three.  The  cards  need  not  be  played  in  order; 
It  Is  snflicient  that  the  card  last  played  completes  a  sequence^ 
although  It  may  be  an  Intermediate  card.    Thus  the  cards  be- 

ABABA 
Ing  played  in  this  order,  4  2  5  3  6    ^  i^arks  a  run  of  four 

for  his  last  card  played,  A  a  run  of  five.    But  luppoee  the  cards 

AaABAB 
played  thus,  4  2  5  3  5  6     B  takes  a  run  of  four  for  the  fourth 

card  played,  but  there  Is  no  run  for  any  one  else,  as  the  second  five 
(which  forms  no  part  of  the  sequence)  Intervenes.    Again,  if  the 

cards  at  six-card  cribbage  are  thus  played,  4  o  3  »ce  5  2  4  ue. 
A  takes  a  run  of  thsee,  B  a  run  of  four,  A  a  run  of  five.  B 
then  playing  the  deuce  has  no  run,  as  the  deuce  he  previously 
played  Intervenes.  A  then  makes  a  run  of  five,  and  lastly  B 
nas  no  run,  the  ace  previously  played  blocking  the  three. 

The  gof  mid  hole,  or  laet  card  is  scored  by  the  player  who 
approaches  moit  nearly  to  thirty-one  during  the  play,  and  en- 
titles to  a  score  of  one.  If  thirty-one  is  reached  exactly.  It  is  a 
go  of  two  Instead  of  one. 

Compound  Scoree, — It  often  happens  that  more  than  one  of 
the  above  scores  are  made  at  the  same  time,  when  the  player 
reokons  both.  Thus  a  player  pairing  with  the  last  card  that  will 
come  in  scores  both  pair  and  go.  Similarly  a  pair  and  a  fifteen, 
or  a  sequence  and  a  fifteen,  can  be  reckoned  together. 

When  the  play  is  over,  the  hands  are  shewn  and  counted 
aloud.  The  non-dealer  has  first  show,  and  scores  fint; 
the  dealer  afterwards  counts  and  scores  what  he  has  in 
hand,  and  then  what  he  has  in  crib.  In  counting  the 
hands  and  crib,  the  start  is  made  use  of  by  both  pUyen  to 
assist  in  forming  combinations. 

The  combinations  in  hand  or  crib,  which  entitle  to  a 
score  are  fifteens,  pairs  or  pain  royal,  sequences,  flushe^^ 
and  his  nob. 

Fifteene.-^All  the  different  cards  that,  taken  together,  make  ^ 
fifteen  exactly,  without  counting  all  the  same  eards  twice  over 
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In  one  fiftaen,  entitle  the  holder  to  a  loore  of  two.  Tenth  cards 
eoant  ten  towards  a  fifteen.  For  example  a  tenth  oard  and  a 
fire  reckon  two,  wfi/teen-two  as  it  is  often  called.  Another  five 
kn  the  hand  or  turned  up,  would  again  combine  with  the  tenth 
card,  and  entitle  to  another  fifteen,  or  fifteen-four^  if  the  other 
cards  were  a  two  and  a  three,  two  other  fifteens  would  be 
counted, — one  for  the  combination  of  the  three  and  two  with 
the  tenth  card,  and  one  for  the  combination  of  the  two  fires  with 
the  three  and  two.  Similarly,  two  tenth  cards  and  two  fires 
reckon  fifteen-eight;  a  nine  and  three  threes  give  three  different 
combinations,  and  reckon  fifteen-six  ,*  and  so  on  for  other  cards. 

Pain, — Pairs  are  reckoned  as  in  play. 

Sequ€nee$. — Three  or  more  cards  in  sequence  count  as  in  play, 
one  for  each  card.  If  one  sequence  card  can  be  substituted  for 
another  of  the  same  denomination,  the  sequence  reckons  again. 
For  example  3,  4,  5,  and  a  3  turned  up,  reckon  two  sequences 
of  three.  At  the  six-card  game  or  in  crib,  with  another  3  there 
would  be  three  sequences  of  three,  and  so  on  for  all  cards  that 
can  make  a  fresh  combination. 

Fliuhet. — If  all  the  cards  in  hand  are  of  the  same  suit,  one  is 
reckoned  for  each  card.  If  the  start  is  also  of  the  same  suit, 
one  is  reckoned  for  that  also.  In  crib,  no  flush  is  reckoned, 
unless  the  start  is- of  the  same  suit  as  the  cards  in  crib. 

ffu  nob. — If  a  player  holds  the  knare  of  the  suit  turned  up 
he  counts  one  for  nis  noh* 

A  couple  of  examples  will  render  the  counting  clear.  Say 
the  crib  consists  of  6,  7,  7,  8,  8.  The  score  would  be  four  fif- 
teens (eight),  two  pairs  (four),  four  sequences  of  three  (twelve) ; 
total  twenty-four.  Again,  a  hand  of  4,  6,  6  (same  suit)  and  a 
( turned  up  counts  two  fifteens  (four),  a  pair  (tiro),  two  sequences 
of  three  (six),  and  a  flush  (three) ;  total  fifteen. 

The  points  accrue  in  the  following  order : — Two  for  his 
heels ;  points  made  in  play  as  soon  as  declared ;  non-deal- 
er's show;  dealer's  show  (hand  and  crib). 

After  tlie  points  in  hand  and  crib  are  reckoned,  the 
cards  are  put  together  and  shuffled,  and  the  opponent  of 
the  last  dealer  deals,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the 
gane  is  won. 

Hints  to  Players. — In  laying  out,  the  non-dealer 
should  discard  such  cards  as  are  not  likely  to  score  in 
crib;  the  dealer  should  put  out  good  cards  for  his  own 
crib.  It  is  so  important  to  baulk  the  crib  that  the  non- 
dealer  should  often  sacrifice  scores  in  his  o¥m  hand.  Thus 
with  queen,  knave,  ten,  four,  ace,  the  dealer  should  put  out 
the  four  and  the  ace ;  the  non-dealer  the  queen  and  ten. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  game,  if  the  nonndealer  has 
cards  that  will  probably  take  him  out,  the  consideration 
of  baulking  the  crib  need  not  influence  him.  The  best 
baulks  are  a  king  or  an  ace,  as  those  cards  only  reckon  one 
way  in  sequences.  King  with  ten,  nine  (best  baulk),  eight, 
seven,  six,  or  ace,  are  good  baulks;  so  is  oueen,  with  any 
of  these  cards  except  the  ten.  Next  to  tnese  wide  even 
cards  are  good  baulks-  (even  cards  being  less  likely  to  score 
in  fifteens  than  odd  ones) ;  and  lastly  cards  that  are  not  in 
sequence.  Two  cards  of  the  same  suit  should  not  be  put 
out  by  the  non-dealer  if  there  is  as  good  a  discard  of  cards 
of  different  suits.  The  best  cards  for  the  dealer  to  put  out 
fand  therefore  those  to  be  avoided  by  the  non-dealer),  are 
fives,  five  and  six,  five  and  a  tenth  card,  three  and  two, 
seven  and  eight,  four  and  one,  nine  and  six,  pairs  (especially 
low  pairs),  and  close  cards.  It  b  generally  right  to  keep  a 
sequence  in  hand,  as  if  the  start  is  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  one  of  those  kept,  the  dealer  reckons  eight  at  least. 
A  pair  royal  is  a  eood  nand  to  keep. 

in  playing  the  best  card  to  begin  with  is  ace,  two,  three, 
or  four  as  the  only  chance  of  an  adverse  score  is  bv  pairing, 
and  pairing  is  always  dangerous  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  beine  capped  by  a  pair  royal.  Pairing  is 
often  declined,  as  it  is  common  to  open  the  play  with  a 
caid  of  which  a  duplicate  is  held  (except  with  two  fives). 
When  leading  from  a  sequence,  the  middle  card  should 
not  be  led.  If  a  close  card  is  plaved  to  the  one  led  it  often 
happens  that  the  adversary  wishes  a  run  of  three  to  be 
made  against  him,  he  holding  a  card  that  will  complete  a 
run  of  four.  Having  the  choice  of  pairing  or  of  making 
fifteen,  prefer  the  latter ;  but  if  a  seven  or  eight  is  led,  and 
a  fifteen  is  made,  the  adversary  has  the  chance  of  a  run  of 
three.  During  the  play,  a  four  should  not  be  added  to  a 
call  of  seven  (makine  eleven),  as  if  paired  the  opponent 
scores  four.  All  similar  combinations  should  be  avoided, 
as  twelve  made  with  a  three,  twenty-seven  with  a  four, 
twenty-eight  with  a  three,  ana  twenty -one  with  any  card, 
as  then  a  tenth  card  (of  which  there  are  sixteen)  comes  in 
for  two.-  It  is  very  desirable  to  win  the  go,  as  this  makes 
a  difference  of  at  least  two  in  the  score  in  each  deal.    The 


best  chance  of  winning  the  go  with  two  low  cards  and  a 
high  one  is  to  beein  with  a  low  card,  with  two  high  cards 
and  a  low  one  to  begin  with  a  high  one.  The  dealer  has 
the  best  chance  of  making  the  go. 

The  most  important  guide  to  the  plav  is  the  score.  The 
player  who  is  anead  in  the  game  should  endeavor  to  keep 
so  by  playing  wide  cards,  d^ining  pairs,  and  declining  to 
make  fifteen  with  close  cards.  This  is  called  o^oytii^  c^ 
The  one  who  is  behind  in  the  game  should  plaof  on,  i.  &, 
score  whenever  he  can,  running  the  risk  of  a  larger  aoors 
being  made  against  him.  To  calculate  whether  to  play  on 
or  play  ofi^  the  average  points  scored  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  Each  player  ought  to  reckon  slightly  over  six  in 
hand  and  play  and  five  in  crib,  or  seventeen  and  a  half  in 
two  deals  to  be  a<  home.  A  player  who  scores  more  than 
the  average  and  leaves  his  adversary  six  or  seven  points  in 
arrear  is  safe  at  home.  When  at  home  it  is  best  to  play  ofi; 
when  the  adversary  is  safe  at  home  it  is  best  to  play  on. 

Near  the  end  of  the  same  and  wanting  points  in  play  to 
play  out,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  two  low  cards  and  one 
high  one. 

At  six-card  cribbage  it  is  not  so  important  to  baulk  the 
crib  as  at  five-card.  The' average  soores  are  twelve  for  the 
non-dealer,  seventeen  for  the  dealer.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  deal  a  player  is  at  home  at  twenty-nine  holes.  In 
the  first  deal  it  is  an  advantage  to  exceed  the  average,  con- 
sej^uently  both  players  with  fair  hands  should  play  on ;  but 
with  poor  hands  they  should  play  off. 

Laws. — Cutting. — 1.  There  must  be  a  fresh  cut  for  deeJ  tftsr 
every  game,  unless  rubbers  are  played.  2.  If  in  cutting  for 
deal  or  start  more  than  one  card  is  exposed,  adTrersary  may 
choose  which  card  he  pleases.  3.  Errors  m  cutting  to  the  dealer 
necessitate  a  fresh  cut.  Dealing.-^.  Cards  most  be  dealt  bj 
one  at  a  time.  If  two  are  dealt  together,  error  may  be  rectified, 
if  it  can  be  done  by  moving  one  card  only ;  otherwise  non-dealer 
marks  two  holes,  and  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.  5.  If  detler 
exposes  his  own  cards,  no  penalty.  6.  Faced  card  in  pick 
necessitates  a  fresh  deal.  7;  Player  dealing  out  of  tan, 
error  can  be  rectified  prior  to  start  being  turned  up ;  otherwise 
not;  8.  Non -dealer  marks  two  holes  and  has  the  option  cf 
a  fresh  deal — (a)  if  dealer  exposes  any  of  non-dealers  cards, 
and  (6)  if  dealer  gives  too  many  or  too  few  cards  to  either 
player.  In  b  cases  non-dealer  may  look  at  his  hand  helbre 
electing;  if  he  elects  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  a  sarplai 
card  he  returns  a  card  unsbown  td  the  pack;  if,  when  the  dealer 
has  a  surplus  card,  he  draws  one  and  looks  at  it ;  if  when  either 
has  too  few  cards,  imperfect  hand  is  completed  from  pack.  Lag' 
ing  out. — 9.  If  either  player  lays  out  when  he  holds  too  maoy 
cards,  adversary  marks  two  holes,  and  has  option  of  a  fresh 
deal.  If  he  stands  the  deal  he  draws  surplus  card  from  offend- 
er's hand  a^d  looks  at  it.  10.  If  either  player  lays  out  with 
too  few  cards  he  must  play  with  his  hand  short.  11*.  If  a  pUycr 
takes  back  a  card  laid  out,  adversary  marks  two  holes,  and  hsi 
option  of  fresh  deal.  12.  Crib  must  not  be  touched  before  hud 
is  played.  Playing. — 13.  Player  playing  with  too  many  canU, 
same  penalty  as  in  law  9.  Playing  with  too  few  cards,  no  pen- 
alty. 14.  Card  once  played  that  will  come  in  cannot  be  takes 
up  again.  Card  that  will  not  come  in  shown  in  play,  no  pen- 
alty. 15.  If  two  cards  are  played  together  the  one  counted  ii 
deemed  to  be  played.  16.  If  a  player  at  six-card  cribbage  or 
at  three  or  four  handed  cribbage  neglects  to  play  a  card  thst 
will  come  in,  adversary  may  require  it  to  be  played,  or  mty 
Inark  two  holes.  17.  Mlscountmg  during  play  no  peaal^. 
Showing  and  tcoring. — 18.  When  reckoning,  cards  must  reoaiB 
exposed  until  adversary  is  satisfied.  If  a  player  mixes  his  cards 
with  the  pack,  or  hand  and  crib  together,  before  adversuy  if 
satisfied,  ne  forfeits  score.  19.  If  a  player  scores  more  thae  he 
is  entitled  to,  adversary  may  correct  his  score,  and  add  points 
overscored  to  his  own.  This  law  applies  also  to  placing  peg  m 
game  hole  in  error.  Scoring  too  few,  no  penalty.  Player  ii 
not  entitled  to  any  assistance  in  reckoning.    20.  If  a  player 


touches  his  opponent's  pegs  except  to  correct  an  overscore,  or 
touches  his  own  pegs  when  he  has  no  score  to  make,  his  adrer- 
sary  marks  two  holes.    21.  If  a  player  displaces  his  foremoA 


peg  he  must  put  it  behind  the  other.'  If  he* displaces  both,  ad- 
versary may  place  hindmost  peg  where  he  believes  it  to  hare 
been,  and  the  other  peg  behind  it.  (a.  J.) 

CRICHTON,  James  (1560-1582),  commonly  called 
"  the  Admirable  Crichlon,*'  was  the  son  of  Bobert  Crick- 
ton,  lord-advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  VL, 
and  was  bom  at  £iiock,  in  Dumfriesshire.  He  was  sent 
when  ten  years  old  to  St  Salvator's  College,  St.  Andrew'^ 
where  he  took  his  master^s  degree  at  fifteen.  In  1577  be 
was  still  living  in  Scotland ;  some  time  after  that  dst% 
however,  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  who  had  become  s 
Protestant,  drove  him  to  France..  In^am^  diaiediflB 
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^  his  Bword-play  are  said  to  have  ndned  him  equal  ad- 
miradon ;  and,  acoordiDg  to  Urquham  very  doabtfiil  story, 
a  oootest  in  twelve  languages  resulted  in  an  easjr  victory 
over  the  whole  staff  of  the  Sorbonne.  His  Parisian  tri- 
umphs were  followed  by  a  couple  of  years  of  obscure  cam- 
nugning  in  the  French  army,  but  in  1580  he  appwed  at 
Venice.  A  Latin  poem  addressed  to  Aldus  Manutius  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  great  i)rinter, 
who  dedicated  his  edition  of  Cioenrs  Poaradoxa  to  Crichton, 
and,  according  to  Bome.  conferred  on  him  still  more  sub- 
lumtial  favors ;  he  also  became  intimate  with  Sperone  Spe- 
roni,  and  with  Lorenzo  Massa  and  Giovanni  Donati.  His 
first  public  display  was  the  delivery  of  an  address  to  the 
doge  and  senat^  whom  he  astonished  with  his  eloquence  and 
ontorical  grace ;  and  he  followed  this  up  with  a  series  of 
disputations  on  mathematical,  theological,  and  philosophical 
subjects,  which  so  extended  his  feme  that  it  was  reckoned 
the  highest  honor  to  Mazzoni,  a  famous  dialectician,  thrice 
lo  have  met  and  vanquished  him  in  argument  But  these 
exertions  produced  an  illness  which  held  him  prostrate  for 
four  months.  At  Padua,  the  scene  of  hb  next  exhibition, 
he  astonished  the  assembled  professors  by  extemporizing 
in  succession  a  Latin  poem,  a  daring  onslaught  on  certain 
Aristotelian  errors,  and  an  impassioned  oration  in  praise 
of  igpomnce.  His  return  to  Venice  was  signalized  by  the 
publication  of  the  challenge  preserved  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
m  which  he  undertook  not  only  to  refute  innumerable 
errors  in  Aristotelians,  matjiematicians,  and  schoolmen, 
but  to  meet  his  opponents  on  any  ground,  and  to  conduct 
the  dispute  eitbei  logically,  or  according  to  the  secret  doc- 
trine of  numbers,  or  m  a  hundred  sorts  of  verse ;  and  in  the 
church  of  San  Paolo  and  San  Giovanni  the  young  Scots- 
man held  his  own  for  three  days  against  all  comers.  He 
then  seems  to  have  quitted  the  republic  for  Mantua,  where 
he  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  Vincenzo  Gonzago,  heir  to 
the  dukedom.  There  he  distinguished  himself,  according 
to  Urquhart,  1^  killing  a  professional  duellb^  who  had 
challenged  and  vanquished  many  of  the  best  swordsmen 
of  Italy,  and  by  playing  before  the  court  some  fifteen  cha- 
racters in  succession,  keeping  the  stage  for  five  hours.  His 
brilliance  made  men  envious,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sup- 

51anted  the  prince  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress.  One 
uly  evening  in  1682  he  was  attacked  by  three  masquers 
in  the  streets  of  Mantua.  But  he  fought  so  well  that  their 
leader,  to  save  his  life,  was  forced  to  discover  himself.  It 
was  Vincenzo  (Jonzaga  himself.  The  tutor  fell  on  his  knee, 
and  presenting  his  sword,  asked  pardon ;  but  the  prince 
basely  run  him  through  the  body. 

The  standard  biography  is  that  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, — 
Life  of  Jam€9  OriekUm  of  Cluny,  1819.  See  also  David  Irving's 
Botiee  in  earlier  editions  of  the  present  work,  and  "  The  Bis- 
eovery  of  a  Most  Exquisite  Jewel,"  in  the  Worka  of  Sir  T*homa» 
UrqiUiart  of  Cnmarty  (Maitland  Club),  Edinburgh,  1834. 

CRICKET  [Achelida\  a  family  of  saltatory  Orthopterous 
Insects,  characterized  by  the  great  length  and  slendemess 
of  the  antennn,  and  by  the  horizontal  position  of  the  wings 
and  wlng-coveis  when  at  rest.  The  wings  when  folded  form 
long  slender  filaments,  which  often  reach  beyond  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  bifid  tail, 
while  in  the  male  they  are  provided  with  a  stridulating  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  well-known  chirping  sound,  to  which 
the  insect  owes  its  name,  is  produced.  The  abdomen  of  the 
female  ends  in  a  long  slender  ovipositor,  which,  however, 
is  not  ezserted  in  the  Mole  Cricket  The  House  Cricket 
iAeketa  domesfioa)  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  color  marked  with 
fnrown.  It  frequents  houses,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
where  its  lively,  if  somewhat  monotonous,  chirp  may  be 
heard  nightly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fireplace.  It  is 
purticnlarly  fond  of  warmth,  and  is  thus  freapentljr  found 
u  bakeries,  where  its  burrows  are  often  sunk  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  oven.  In  the  hot  summer  it  goes  out  of 
doors,  and  frequents  the  walls  of  gardens,  but  returns  again 
to  its  place  by  the  hearth  on  the  first  approach  of  cold, 
where,  should  the  heat  of  the  fire  be  withdrawn,  it  becomes 
dormant.  It  is  nocturnal,  coming  forth  at  the  evening  twi- 
liffht  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  of  bread  crumbs  and 
o&er  refuse  of  the  kitchen.  The  Field  Cricket  (Aeheki 
eampeatrU)  is  a  larger  insect  than  the  former,  and  of  a  darker 
color.  It  burrows  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  12 
inches,  and  in  the  evening  the  male  may  be  observed  sitting 
at  the  mouth  of  its  hole  noisily  stridulating  until  a  female 
approaches,  *'  when,"  says  Bates,  "  the  louder  notes  are  suc- 
omed  by  a  more  subdued  tone,  whilst  the  suooesBful  mu- 


sician caresses  with  his  antenuss  the  mate  he  has  won." 
The  musical  apparatus  in  this  species  consists  of  upwards 
of  130  transverse  ridges  on  the  under  side  of  one  of  the 
nervures  of  the  wing  cover,  which  are  rapidly  scraped  orer 
a  smooth,  projecting  nervure  on  the  opposite  wing.  The 
female  deposits  her  em — about  200  m  number — on  the 
ground,  and  when  hatdied  the  larvse,  which  resemble  the 
perfect  insect  except  in  the  absence  of  wings,  form  burrows 
for  themselves  in  which  they  pass  the  winter.  The  Mole 
Cricket  {ChyUotalpa  mdgarU)  owes  its  name  to  the  striking 
analogy  m  its  habits  and  structure  to  those  of  the  common 
mole.  Its  body  is  thick  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  it 
burrows  by  means  of  its  front  legs,  which  are  short  and 
greatly  flattened  out  and  thickened,  with  the  outer  edge 
partly  notched  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  hand,  it 
prefers  loose  and  sandy  ground  in  which  to  dig,  its  burrow 
consisting  of  a  vertical,  shaft  from  which  long  horizontal 
galleries  are  given  off;  and  in  makinp;  those  excavations  it 
does  immense  injury  to  gardens  and  vineyards  by  destroy- 
ing the  tender  roots  of  plants,  which  form  its  principal 
fooid.  It  also  feeds  upon  other  insects,  and  even  upon  the 
weak  of  its  own  species  in  the  absence  of  other  food.  It  is 
exceedingly  fierce  and  voracious,  and  is  usually  caught  bv 
inserting  a  stem  of  grass  into  its  hole,  which  l>eing  seized, 
is  retained  until  the  insect  is  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  neatly  constructed  subterra^ 
nean  chamber,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  sufBciently 
near  the  surface  to  allow  of  the  eggs  being  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

CRICKET  is  the  national  game  of  Englishmen.  The 
prevalent  love  of  the  pastime  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  an 
instance  of  the  development  of  the  national  character,  re- 
quiring, as  it  does,  such  a  combination  of  intellectual  and 
physical  qualities — broad  and  open  shoulders,  stout  arms 
and  quick  legs,  with  patience,  calculation,  and  promptness 
of  execution. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  game  stumps  did  not  exist  A 
circular  hole  in  the  turf  supplied  their  place,  and  it  is 
surmised  that  the  batsman  was  put  out  either  by  being 
caught,  or,  when  running,  by  the  outside  returning  the 
ball  into  the  cavity  ere  Uie  striker  placed  the  base  of  his 
bat  therein.'  This  led  to  unseemly  tussles  between  the 
batsmen  and  fielders,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter's 
hands.  It  is  surmbed  from  the  old  records  of  the  Ham- 
bledon  Club  that  the  first  description  of  wicket  comprised 
one  stump  only,  18  inches  high,  which  was  displacea  with 
the  ball,  in  lieu  of  "  holing"  the  same  in  order  to  put  the 
runner  out,  but  absolute  proof  on  this  point  is  wanting. 
The  date  of  a  second  stump  being  added  is  buried  in  oh- 
scurity.  It  is  only  known  that  they  were  placed  2  feet 
apart,  with  a  connecting  cross-bar  on  the  top,  the  height 
being  1  foot ;  and  a  large  hole  for  putting  the  oall  into  was 
excavated  between  the  stumps.  The  dimensions  of  22 
inches  by  6  inches  were  adopted  in  1702,  and  thus,  as  far 
as  is  known,  matters  remained  till,  in  1775,  at  a  Hambledon 
Club  match,  the  ball  was  observed  to  pass  thrice  between 
the  two  stumps  without  dislodging  the  cross-bar.  To  obvi- 
ate this  a  third  stump  was  added  in  the  middle,  and  the 
modern  bails  were  substituted  for  the  cross-bar.  The  next 
alteration  was  to  24  incites  by  7  inches  id  1798,  and  in  1817 
another  inch  was  added  to  the  height ;  at  which  dimen- 
sions, viz.,  27  inches  by  8  inches,  the  wicket  remains  in  1877. 
It  is  possible  that  there  were  other  intermediate  alterations 
from  time  to  time ;  but  as  each  year's  laws  have  not  been 
preserved,  this  is  uncertain.  From  the  earliest  days,  how- 
ever, the  wickets  have  always  been  placed  one  chain  or  22 
yards  apart. 

Cricket  bats  were  at  first  made  with  a  sweeping  curve 
at  the  base,  which  made  them  available  for  hitting  only. 
They  were  broader  and  far  more  cumbersome  than  the 
lithe  spring-handled  implements  of  the  present  day,— the 
shape  now  in  use  anpearinflr  to  have  become  prevalent  about 
1825,  when  rouna  arm  bowling  came  permanently  into 
vog^e.  A.  sketch  of  the  various  shapes  m  use  from  early 
times  downwards,  will  be  found  in  the  frontispiece  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Gale's  Echoes  fnm  the  old  Oriehet  Fidde.  No  ev 
idenoe  exists  as  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  first  balls  used* 
At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  they  were  much  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  now,  but  both  materials  and  workmanship 
have  vastly  improved  even  since  the  first  ''treble  sewn" 
was  manufactured. 

Cricket  is  divided  into  single  and  double  wicket,  and 
it  is  a  moot  point  which  of  Ihe  two  wu  the  parent 
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game*  Judging,  however,  from  the  earliest  evidence  ex- 
tant^ it  seems  probable  Uiat  single  wicket  was  the  first 
instituted,  as  it  is  less  complicated  and  requires  fewer 
players.  In  their  pavilion  at  the  Eennington  Oval  the 
Surrey  County  Cricket  Club  possesses  the  earliest  known 
picture  of  the  game  in  anything  like  its  present  form.  The 
date  is  1743,  and  the  stumps  are  aptly  described  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Gale  as  "  a  skeleton  hurdle  of  about  2  feet  wide 
and  1  foot  high."  The  bat  is  of  the  old-fashioned  curved 
shape,  and  the  score  was  kept  by  notching  each  individual 
run  on  a  stick.  With  the  exception  that  all  play  was  evi- 
dently forward  of  the  wicket  (the  same  is  the  case  now 
in  single  wicket  matches  with  less  than  five  a  side),  the 
leading  features  of  the  game  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
present  day.     Single  wicket,  however,  was  never  much 

Sractised  after  a  knowledge  of  the  game  became  thoroughly 
iffused,  except  by  great  players  for  a  large  stake  or  a 
championship.  It  is  with  the  double  wicket  game  that  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned,  that  being  the  now  uni- 
versally accepted  form. 

The  most  radical  change  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
the  development  of  the  game  is  the  introduction  of  round 
or  straight  arm  bowling  in  lieu  of  the  underhand.  That 
the  new  atjl^  was  first  discovered  (about  1785)  by  Tom 
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&8,Batfmen. 
U,  U JJmpiTM. 

a,  a,  Popping  Creaset. 

b,  b.  BowilDg  Creaaes. 

1.  Bowlor. 

2.  Wicket  Keeper. 
8.  Long  Stop. 

4.  Slip. 
6.  Point. 


Walker,  a  professional  of  the  old  Hambledon  Club,  is  now 
generally  admitted;  but  the  dogged  conservatism  of  the 
day  pronounced  it  to  be  unfair,  and  successfully  repressed 
the  innovation.  About  1805  the  style  was  revived  by  Mr. 
John  Willes,  a  great  Kentish  amateur.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1825,  when  Mr.  G.  T.  Knight  of  Alton  strenu- 
ouslv  took  up  the  cudeels  on  behalf  of  the  so-called  "  throw- 
ing bowling,"  that  it  became  a  permanent  institution,  and 
then  only  siter  many  bickerings  and  much  controversy. 
The  new  style  created  a  great  revolution  in  cricket,  as  it 
afforded  the  bowlers  much  sreater  command  over  their  de- 
livery both  in  strength  and  in  direction.  From  time  to 
time  various  other  new  points  have  arisen  requiring  special 
legislation,  and  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  game. 

Much  labor  and  careful  attention  are  re<iuired  in  laying 
out  a  good  cricket  ground  and  maintaining  die  same  in 
proper  order.  As  a  general  rule  the  shorter  and  more  level 
the  turf  can  be  got  the  better.  Double  wicket  requires  two 
sides  of  elev^en  playen  each,  the  choice  of  first  innings 
being  decided  by  lot.    Two  strikers  go  in,  one  at  eadi 


6.  Long  Slip. 

7.  CoTor  Point 

8.  Mid  On  (aometimes  placed  I 

at  12  and  termed  Mid 
Off). 

9.  Long  Field  Ofll 

10.  Long  Field  On. 

11.  Leg. 

12.  Sees. 


wicketj  and  the  object  of  the  fielders  is  to  dislod^  tfaeio 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  other  striken  go 
in  b^  rotation  as  arran^  by  their  captain.  When  a  ball 
IS  hit  the  striker  may,  if  possible,  score  a  run  by  reaching 
the  opposite  popping  crease  ere  the  wicket  is  pot  down, 
each  time  he  sucoessmlly  traverses  the  distance  between  the 
two  poppinp^  creases  counting  as  one  run.  Whensuffideot 
time  is  available  each  side  has  two  innings,  and  that  scoring 
the  largest  number  of  runs  is  the  winner.  Otherwise  both 
sides  may  agree  to  decide  the  issue  on  the  result  of  one 
innings  apiece,  and  it  is  sometimes  arranged  to  aUow  six 
balls  in  each  over,  instead  of  four.  At  the  end  of  eadi 
over,  the  whole  of  the  outside  change  their  positions; 
another  bowler  delivers  an  over  from  the  •pposite  wicket 
and  so  on  alternately.  A  jeeneral  idea  of  the  position  or 
the  players  may  be  formed  Som  the  acoompanving  diagram, 
but  variations  take  place  according  to  the  description  of 
bowling  in  use. 

A  captain  is  chosen  on  each  side,  who  has  the  entire  man- 
agement of  his  eleven.    In  conjunction  with  the  opposing 
captain  he  makes  the  neoessarv  arrangements  for  the  match. 
He  should  be  a  thorough  judge  of  all  points  of  the  game, 
and  able  to  place  the  field  to  the  best  advantage  according 
to  the  description  of  the  bowling  and  peculiiuities  oi  the 
strike.    Constant  practice  is  necessary  to  become  a  mod 
bowler,  and  obtain  such  a  thorough  command  of  the  nil 
as  to  vary  the  pace  and  pitch  as  well  as  to  impart  twiat 
The  two  chief  varieties  of  balls  are  "lengths"  and  *'not 
lengths,''  according  as  their  pitch  deceives  the  striker'i 
eye  as  much  as  possible  or  not    A  batsman's  first  role  ii 
to  i>lay  with  a  straight  bat,  as  he  thereby  gains  most  pro- 
tection for  his  stumps ;  and  he  should  make  the  most  of  \m 
stature.    Batting  is  divided  into  "forward"  and  "back 
play,"  according  as  the  batsman  stretches  forward  to  meet 
the  ball,  or  keeps  the  body  perpendicular  or  slightly  ia- 
dined  back  wards.  The  fielders  should  ever  be  on  the  alert, 
their  business  being  to  stop  or  catch  the  ball,  and  return  it 
^  to  one  of  the  wickets  with  all  possible  haste.    For  further 
2  details  of  each  player's  duties  and  full  instructions  how  to 
CO  play  the  game  correctly,  we  must  refer  oar  readers  to  the 
5  Kev.  James  P;rcroft's  excellent  work,  The  Ondctt  jReUL 
^  Single  wicket  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  laws,  the  only 
material  difierence  being  that  the  batsman  has  to  reach  the 
bowling  stump  and  return  to  the  popping  crease— a  dis- 
tance of  44  yards  in  place  of  22  yaros— for  every  ran  he 
scores.    The  laws  of  the  game  as  now  constituted  b^  the 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  ball  mnst  weigh  not  lees  than  6}  nor  more  thaa  51 
onnoea.  It  must  measure  not  leas  than  9  nor  more  than  ^ 
inohea  in  oironmference.  At  the  beginning  of  each  inniag^ 
either  party  may  oall  for  a  new  ball. 

2.  Tne  bat  must  not  exceed  4^  inches  in  the  widest  part;  it 
must  not  be  more  than  38  inches  in  length. 

3.  The  stumps  must  be  3  in  number,  27  inches  ont  of  tke 
ground ;  the  bails  8  inches  in  length  ;  the  stumps  of  eaaal  aal 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  ball  from  passing  tnroagfa. 

4.  The  bowling  crease  must  be  in  a  line  with  the  etumpi,  ud 
6  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  stumps  in  the  centre,— with  a  ze- 
tum  crease  at  each  end  towards  the  bowler  at  right  angles. 

6.  The  popping  crease  must  be  4  feet  from  the  wicket,  tad 
parallel  to  it,  unlimited  in  length,  but  not  shorter  than  tbs 
bowling  crease. 
6.  The  wickets  mast  be  pitched  opposite  to  eaeh  other  by 
the  nmpires,  at  the  distance  of  22  yards. 

7.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  either  party  during  the  maleli, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  to  alter  the  ground  by  rolling 
watering,  oovering,  mowing,  or  beating,  except  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  each  innings,  when  the  ground  shall  be  swept 
and  rolled  unless  the  next  side  going  in  object  to  it.  This  ntle 
is  not  meant  to  prevent  the  striker  from  beating  tiie  ground  with 
his  bat  near  to  the  spot  where  he  stands  during  the  inningi^  wt 
to  prevent  the  bowler  from  filling  up  holes  with  saw-dust,  eCa, 
when  the  ground  shall  be  wet. 

8.  After  rain  the  wickets  may  be  ohanged  with  the  eoniBDt 
of  both  parties. 

9.  The  bowler  ^all  deliver  the  ball  with  one  foot  oa  the 
ground  behind  the  bowling-orease,  and  within  the  return  erease^ 
and  shall  bowl  one  over  before  he  change  wickets,  whwh  he 
shall  be  permitted  to  do  twice  in  Uie  same  innings  and  ae 
bowler  shall  bowl  more  than  two  overs  in  suceession. 

1 0.  The  ball  must  be  bowled.  If  thrown  or  jerked  the  unpira 
shall  oall  <*  no  ball." 

11.  The  bowler  may  require  the  striker  at  the  wicket  fron 
which  he  is  bowling  to  stand  on  that  side  of  it  which  he  mi^ 
direct. 

12.  If  the  bowler  shall  toss  the  bi^  ov£iyhe.|teikfr'8  hes«^«i 
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[  ft  to  wide  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nmpire,  it  ihall  not 
bm  fkirly  within  the  reach  of  the  batiman,  he  shall  adjudge  one 
ma  to  the  party  reoeiTing  the  innings,  either  with  or  without 
«■  appeal,  which  shall  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  wide  balls ; 
•aeh  ball  shall  not  be  reckoned  at  one  of  the  four  balls;  but  if 
tlie  batsman  shall  by  any  means  bring  himself  within  the  reach 
«f  the  ball,  the  ran  shall  not  be  adjudged. 

13.  If  the  bowler  shall  deliver  a  <'no  ball,"  or  a  «  wide  ball," 
the  striker  shall  be  allowed  as  many  runs  as  he  can  get,  and  he 
•hall  not  be  put  out  except  by  running  out.  In  the  event  of  no  run 
being  obuuned  by  any  other  means,  then  one  run  shall  be  added  to 
■eore  of  *'no  balls  "  or  "  wide  balls  "  as  the  case  may  be.  All  runs 
obtained  for  "^  wide  balls  "to  be  scored  to  "wide  balls."  The 
Barnes  of  the  bowlers  who  bowl "  wide  balls,"  or  *'  no  balls,"  in  fu- 
i«re  to  be  placed  on  the  score,  to  show  the  parties  by  whom  either 
More  is  made.  If  the  ball  shall  first  touch  any  part  of  the  striker's 
4rea8  or  person  (except  his  hands),  the  umpire  shall  call  "  leg 
bye." 

14.  At  the  beginning  of  each  innings  the  umpire  shall  call 
^play ; "  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  each  innings  no  trial  ball 
«lkall  be  allowed  to  any  bowler. 

15.  The  striker  is  out  if  either  of  the  balls  be  bowled  off|  or 
if  a  stump  be  bowled  out  of  the  ground ; 

16.  Or  if  the  ball  from  the  stroke  of  the  bat  or  hand,  but  not 
-tha  wrist,  be  held  before  it  touch  the  ground,  although  it  be 
fcngged  to  the  body  of  the  catcher; 

17.  Or  if  in  striking,  or  at  any  other  time  while  the  ball  shall 
be  in  play,  both  his  feet  shall  be  over  the  popping  crease,  and 
Ibis  wicket  put  down,  except  his  bat  be  grounaed  within  it ; 

18.  Or  if  in  striking  at  the  ball  he  hit  down  his  wicket; 

19.  Or  if,  under  pretence  of  running  or  otherwise,  either  of 
ibe  itrikert  prevent  a  ball  from  being  caught,  the  striker  of  the 
baUijoat; 

20.  Or  if  the  baU  be  struck  and  he  willVilly  strike  it  again; 

21.  Or  if  in  running  the  wicket  be  struck  down  by  a  throw, 
•or  by  the  hand  or  arm  (with  the  ball  in  hand),  before  his  bat 

{in  band)  or  some  part  of  his  person  be  grounded  over  the 
popping  erease ;  but  if  both  bails  be  off,  a  stump  must  be  struck 
oat  of  the  ground ; 

33.  Or  if  any  part  of  the  striker's  dress  knock  down  the 
wicket; 

23.  Or  if  the  striker  touch  or  take  up  the  ball  while  in  play, 
-aaless  at  the  request  of  the  opposite  party ; 

24k  Or  if  with  any  part  of  his  person  he  stop  the  ball,  which, 
in  tbe  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the  bowler's  wicket,  shall  have 
beon  pitched  In  a  straight  line  from  it  to  the  striker's  wicket 
■  and  would  hare  hit  it. 

26.  If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  he  that  runs  for 
the  wicket  which  is  put  down  is  out. 

26.  A  ball  being  caught,  no  run  shall  be  reckoned, 

27.  The  striker  being  run  out,  the  run  which  he  and  his 
partner  were  attempting  shall  not  be  reckoned. 

28.  If  a  lost  ball  be  called,  the  strUser  shall  be  allowed  six 
nuia,  but  if  more  than  six  shall  have  been  run  before  lost  ball 
shall  have  been  called,  then  the  striker  shall  have  all  that  have 


29.  After  the  ball  shall  have  been  finally  settled  in  the  wicket- 
keeper's  or  bowler's  hand,  it  shall  be  considered  dead ;  but  when 
the  bowler  is  about  to  deliver  a  ball,  if  the  striker  at  his  wicket 
go  outside  the  popping  crease  before  such  actual  delivery,  the 
said  bowler  may  put  him  out,  unless  (with  reference  to  the  2l8t 
law)  his  bat  in  hand,  or  some  part  of  his  person,  be  within  the 
popping  crease. 

30.  The  striker  shall  not  retire  from  his  wicket  and  return  to 
it  to  oomplete  his  innings  after  another  has  been  in,  without 
the  ooDsent  of  the  opposite  party. 

31.  Ko  substitute  shall  in  any  ease  be  allowed  to  stand  out 
or  run  between  the  wickets  for  another  person  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  opposite  party;  and  in  case  any  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  run  for  another,  the  striker  shall  be  out  if  either  he 
or  bis  substitute  be  off  the  ground  in  manner  mentioned  in  laws 
17  and  21,  while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

82.  In  all  eases  where  a  substitute  shall  be  allowed,  the  con- 
Mot  of  the  opposite  party  shaU  also  be  obtained  as  to  the  per- 
son to  act  as  substitute,  and  the  place  in  the  field  which  he 
•ball  Uke. 

33.  If  any  fieldsman  stop  the  ball  with  his  hat,  the  ball  shall 
be  considered  dead,  and  the  opposite  party  shall  add  five  to 
their  score.    If  any  be  run  they  shall  have  five  in  all. 

84.  The  ball  having  been  hit,  the  striker  may  guard  his 
wicket  with  his  bat,  or  with  any  part  of  his  body  except  his 
hands,  that  the  23d  law  may  not  be  disobeyed. 

86.  The  wicket-keeper  shall  not  take  the  ball  for  stumping 
until  it  has  passed  the  wicket;  he  shall  not  move  until  the  ball 
be  out  of  the  bowler's  hand ;  he  shall  not  by  any  noise  incom- 
mode the  striker;  and  if  any  part  of  his  person  be  over  or 
before  the  wicket,  although  the  baU  hit  it,  the  striker  shaU  not 
be  out 

86.  The  umpires  an  the  sole  Judges  of  fair  and  unfair  play; 

and  all  disputes  shall  be  determined  by  them,  each  at  his  own 

•  wioket;  but  in  case  of  a  catch  which  the  umpire  at  the  wicket 
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bowled  from  cannot  see  sufficiently  to  decide  upen,  he  may 
apply  to  the  other  umpire,  whose  opinion  shall  be  conclusive. 

37.  The  umpires  in  all  matches  shall  pitch  fair  wickets ;  and 
the  parties  shall  toss  up  for  choice  of  innings.  The  umpires 
shall  change  wickets  after  each  party  has  had  one  innings. 

38.  They  shall  allow  two  minutes  for  each  striker  to  come  in 
and  ten  minutes  between  each  innings.  When  the  umpire  shall 
call ''  play  "  the  party,  refusing  to  play  shall  lose  the  match. 

39.  They  are  not  to  order  a  striker  out  unless  applied  to  by 
the  adversaries. 

40.  But  if  one  of  the  bowler's  feet  be  not  on  the  ground 
behind  the  l>owling  crease  and  within  the  return  crease  when 
he  shall  deliver  the  ball,  the  umpire  at  his  wicket,  unasked, 
must  call  "no  ball." 

41.  If  either  of  the  strikers  run  a  short  run  the  umpire  shaU 
call  "one  short" 

42.  No  umpire  shall  be  allowed  to  bet 

43.  No  umpire  is  to  be  changed  during  the  match,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  except  in  case  of  violation  of 
42d  law ;  then  either  party  may  dismiss  the  transgressor. 

44.  After  the  delivery  of  four  balls  the  umpire  must  call 
"  over,"  but  not  until  the  ball  shall  be  finally  settled  in  the 
wicket-keeper's  or  bowler's  hand ;  the  ball  shall  then  be  con- 
sldered  dead;  nevertheless,  if  any  idea  be  entertained  that 
either  of  the  strikers  is  out,  a  question  may  be  put  previously 
to,  but  not  after,  the  delivery  of  the  next  ball. 

45.  The  umpire  must  take  especial  care  to  call  "no  ball" 
instantly  upon  delivery,  "  wide  nail "  as  soon  as  it  shall  pass 
the  striker. 

.  46.  The  players  who  go  in  second  shall  follow  their  innings 
if  they  have  obtained  eighty  runs  less  than  their  antagonists, 
except  in  all  matches  limited  to  one  day's  play,  when  the  num- 
ber shall  be  limited  to  sixty  instead  of  eignty. 

47.  When  one  of  the  strikers  shall  have  been  put  out,  the 
use  of  the  bat  shall  not  be  allowed  to  any  person  until  Uie  next 
striker  shall  come  in. 

^ofo.— The  committee  of  the  Marylebone  Glob  think  it  desirable 
that  previously  to  tbe  commencement  of  a  match,  one  of  each  side 
should  be  declared  the  manager  of  it ;  and  that  the  new  laws  with 
respect  to  substitutes  may  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
mutual  concession,  it  Is  their  wish  that  such  substitutes  be  allowed 
in  all  reasonable  cases,  and  that  the  umpire  should  inquire  if  it  is 
done  with  consent  of  the  manager  of  the  opposite  side. 

Complaints  having  been  made  that  It  is  the  practice  of  some 
players  when  at  the  wicket  to  make  holes  in  the  ground  fbr  a  foo^ 
ing,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  umpires  should  be  empowered 
to  prevent  it 

Sin^  WickeL 

1.  When  there  shall  be  less  than  five  players  on  a  dde^ 
bounds  shall  be  placed  twenty-two  yards  each  in  a  line  from 
the  off  and  leg  stump. 

2.  The  ball  must  be  hit  before  the  bounds  to  entitle  the  striker 
to  a  run,  which  run  cannot  be  obtained  unless  he  touch  the 
bowling  stump  or  crease  in  a  line  with  it  with  his  bat,  or  some 
part  of  his  person,  or  go  beyond  them,  returning  to  the  pop- 
ping crease  as  a  double  wicket,  according  to  the  21st  law. 

3.  When  tbe  striker  shall  hit  the  ball  one  of  his  feet  must  be 
on  the  ground  and  behind  the  popping  crease,  otherwise  the 
umpire  shall  call  "no  hit" 

4.  When  there  shall  be  less  than  five  players  on  a  side  neither 
byes  nor  overthrows  ehall  be  allowed,  nor  shall  the  striker  be 
caught  out  behind  the  wicket,  nor  stumped  out. 

5.  The  fieldsman  must  return  the  ball  so  that  it  shall  cross 
the  play  between  the  wicket  and  the  bowling  stump,  or  between 
the  Dowling  stump  and  the  bounds ;  the  striker  may  run  till 
the  ball  be  so  returned. 

6.  After  the  striker  shall  have  made  one  run,  if  he  start 
again  he  must  touch  the  bowling  stump,  and  turn  before  the 
ball  cross  the  play  to  entitle  him  to  another. 

7.  The  striker  shall  be  entitled  to  three  runs  for  lost  ball,  and 
the  same  number  for  ball  stopped  with  hat,  with  referenoe  to 
the  28th  and  33d  laws  of  double  wicket 

8.  When  there  shall  be  more  than  four  players  on  a  side 
there  shall  be  no  bounds.  All  hits,  byes,  and  overthrows  shall 
then  be  allowed. 

9.  The  bowler  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  at  double  wicket 

10.  No  more  than  one  minute  shall  be  allowed  between  eaob 
ball. 

BeU. 

1.  No  bet  upon  any  match  is  payable  unless  played  out  or 
given  up. 

2.  If  the  runs  of  one  player  be  betted  agunst  those  of  another, 
the  bet  depends  on  the  first  innings  unless  otherwise  specified. 

3.  If  the  bet  be  made  on  both  innings,  and  one  party  beat  the 
other  in  one  innings,  the  runs  of  the  first  innings  shall  deter- 
mine it 

4.  If  the  other  party  go  in  a  second  time,  then  the  bet  must 
be  determined  by  the  number  on  the  score. 


QmrUy  Oiekel, 
The  following  laws  of  ooanty  Qualifiattibn 
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lished  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Surrey  County  Pavilion, 
Kennington  Oval,  on  June  9, 1873 : — 

1.  That  no  erioketer,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  shall 
play  for  more  than  one  county  daring  the  same  season. 

2.  Every  cricketer  bom  in  one  ooanty  and  residing  in  another 
fhall  be  free  to  choose  at  the  commencement  of  each  season  for 
which  of  those  connties  he  will  play,  and  shall,  daring  that  sea- 
son, play  for  that  coanty  only. 

8.  A  cricketer  shall  be  qaalifled  to  play  for  any  ooanty  in 
which  he  is  residing  and  has  resided  for  the  previoas  two  years, 
or  a  cricketer  may  elect  to  play  for  the  coontT  in  which  his 
fttmily  home  is,  so  long  as  it  remains  open  to  him  as  an  oooa- 
sional  residence. 

4.  That,  shoold  any  oaestion  arise  aa  to  the  residential  qaali- 
flcations,  the  same  shoold  be  left  to  the  deeision  of  the  oommit- 
tee  of  the  Marylebone  Glnb. 

History. — ^The  name  cricket  is  cognate  to  the  Bazon  eno  or 
4rye,  a  crooked  stick.  This  germ  of  the  modem  bat  is  seen  in 
the  earliest  representation  of  the  pastime  aboat  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  In  a  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  14  Bv,  en- 
titled  Ohroniow  dPAngUt^rv^  d^puU  Mtkelberd  Jtuqu'd  Henry 
IIL,  there  is  found  a  grotesque  delineation  of  two  male  figures 
playing  a  game  with  a  bat  and  balL  This  is  nndoabtedly  the 
first  known  drawing  of  what  was  destined  to  develop  into  the 
scientific  cricket  of  modem  times.  The  left-hand  figure  is  that 
of  the  bataman,  who  holds  his  we^)on  perpendiei&rly  in  the 
right  hand  with  the  handle  downwards.  The  right-hand  figure 
shows  the  catcher,  whose  duty  is  at  onoe  apparent  by  the  ex- 
tension of  his  hands.  In  another  portion  of  the  same  M8., 
however,  there  is  a  male  figure  pointing  a  bat,  with  the  base 
carved  like  a  leopard's  head,  towards  a  female  figure  in  the  at- 
titude of  catching,  but  the  ball  is  absent.  On  p.  126  of  King 
Bdward  L's  wardrobe  account  for  the  year  1300,  there  oocurs 
the  foUowing  entry,  vis.,  '*  Domino  Johanni  de  Leek  eapellano 
Domini  Edward!  fir  Regis,  pro  den'  per  ipsom  liberat'  eidem 
Domino  suo  ad  ludendum  ad  creo^,  et  alios  lodos  per  vices, 
per  manos  propria!  apud  Westm',  10  die  Maroii,  100s.  Et  per 
manns  Hugonis  camerarii  sni  apud  Newenton  mense  Mareii, 
20s. — summa,  £6."  Here  is  found  the  earliest  allusion  to  the 
game  as  designated  by  a  term  analogous  to  the  modem  word 
"  cricket,"  aa  wall  aa  indisputable  proof  that  even  in  these  early 
times  the  game  was  followed  by  the  first  personages  in  the 
realm,  who  of  coarse  spoke  French.  In  a  Bodleian  Library 
MS.,  No.  204,  dated  18th  April,  1344,  and  entiUed  Bomane§ 
•/  tk§  Good  Kinq  AUxander,  fielders  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  addition  to  the  batsman  and  bowler.  All  the  players  are 
monks  with  their  cowls  up  and  down  altemately,  the  former 
having  been  erroneously  taken  for  female  figures  by  Stratt  in 
his  Sport§  and  P<utin»m,  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  pietore 
the  bowler,  with  his  cowl  up,  noises  the  ball  in  the  right  hand 
with  the  arm  nearly  horiiontaL  The  batsman  comes  next  with 
his  cowl  down,  a  little  way  only  to  the  right,  standing  side- 
ways to  the  bowler  with  a  long  roughly-hewn  and  slightly- 
curved  bat,  held  vertically,  handle  downwards  in  the  left  hand. 
On  the  extreme  right  come  four  figures — ^with  cowls  alternately 
down  and  up,  and  all  having  their  hands  raised  in  an  attitude 
to  catch  the  ball  should  it  be  missed  by  the  batsman,  or  be 
tipped  in  their  direction.  Judging,  however,  from  the  pooitions 
or  Dowler  and  batter,  the  out  players  an  not  placed  so  as  to 
field  a  direct,  but  a  side,  hit.  But  the  want  or  perspective  in 
the  composition  renders  any  estimate  of  their  object  onoertain. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  bat  was  always  held  in  the  left 
hand  at  this  date,  since  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  same  MS.  a 
solitary  monk  is  figured,  with  his  cowl  down,  and  so  holding  a 
somewhat  elongated  oval-shaped  implement.  The  close  roll  of 
80  Edw.  III.  (1365),  Men.  23,  disparages  certain  games  on  ac- 
aonnt  of  their  interfering  with  the  practice  of  arohery,  where 
the  game  of  cricket  is  probably  included  among  the  pas- 
times denonnced  as  "ludos  inhonestos,  et  minus  utiles  aut 
valentea."  In  this  instance  cricket  was  elearlv  considered  fit 
for  the  lower  orders  only.  Judging  fVom  the  drawings,  it  oan 
only  be  conjectured  that  the  game  consisted  of  bowling,  bat- 
ting, and  fielding,  though  it  is  known  that  thero  was  an  inside 
and  an  outside,  for  some  time  during  the  16th  century  ibe  game 
was  called  "  Hondyn  or  Hondoute,"  or  "  Hand  in  and  Hand 
out."  Under  this  title  it  was  interdicted  by  17  Edw.  IV.  e.  3 
(1477-78),  as  one  of  those  illegal  games  whiob  still  continued 
to  be  so  detrimental  to  the  practice  of  aroheiy.  By  this  statute 
any  one  allowing  the  game  to  be  played  on  his  premises  waa 
liable  to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  £20  fine,  any  player  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  and  £10  fine,  and  the  implements  to 
be  burnt.  The  inferonoe  that  hand  in  and  hand  out  was  anal- 
ogous to  cricket  is  made  fTom  a  passage  in  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington's  Ohtervationt  <m  the  More  Ancient  StatuUe  fmm 
Magna  Okarta  to  tl  Jamee  I,  cap,  27.  Writing  in  1766,  he 
commenu  thus  on  the  above  statute,  via. :  **  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  severo  law  ever  made  against  gaming,  and  some  of 
these  forbidden  sports  seem  to  have  been  manly  exeroises,  par- 
tioalarly  the  hamiyn  and  KandonUf  which  I  should  suppose  to  be 
a  kind  of  cricket,  as  the  term  hande  is  still  retained  in  that  game." 


The  word  "  cricket "  first  occurs  about  the  year  1690.  Jm 
Russell's  Hietory  of  Guildford  (p.  203),  it  appears  there  wu  ■ 
piece  of  waste  land  in  the  parish  of  Holy  Tnnity,  in  that  eity, 
which  was  enclosed  by  one  John  Parish,  an  innholder,  some 
five  years  before  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne.  la  S6 
Elisabeth  (1693),  evidence  was  taken  before  a  Jury  and  a  ver- 
dict returned,  ordering  the  garden  to  be  laid  waste  again  aid 
disindosed.  Amongst  other  witnesses,  John  Derrio^  gtaL, 
and  one  of  H.  M.'s  coroners  for  Surrey,  mtai,  fifty-nine^  deposed 
he  had  known  the  ground  for  fifty  years  or  more,  *^  and  whta 
he  was  a  soholler  in  the  Aree  school  of  Quildfbrd,  he  and  sev- 
oral  of  his  felloes  did  runne  and  play  there  at  enekott  sad 
other  plaies,"  In  the  original  edition  of  Stew's  Snreem  of  £m. 
don  (1698),  the  word  does  not  occur,  though  he  says, "  The  bsD 
is  used  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Annia  courts,  and  by 
people  of  the  meaner  sort  in  the  open  fields  and  i 
might  justiy  be  surmised  that  such  a  national  game 
would  soon  be  introduced  at  public  schools.  Accordingly,  thi 
first  traoe  of  it  is  found  at  Winchester  College  in  1660,  siaei 
Lisle  ^wles,  writing  of  the  good  Bishop  Ken,  who  wu  si- 
mitted  to  Winchester  13th  January,  1660-61,  says,  "on  the  Mb 
or  6th  day  our  Junior  ...  is  found  for  the  first  time  attamptiB| 
to  wield  a  cricket  bat"  In  1688  we  find  a  "ram  and  bst^ 
charged  in  an  Etonian's  school  bill.  Two  other  notewertky 
referencee  to  the  game  an  found  during  the  laat  quarter  of  thi 
17th  oentary.  The  first  is  in  a  somewhat  ribald  poem  {ItSSj, 
entitied,  The  MyHorioe  of  Love  and  Sloanomee,  or  the  ArU  tf 
Wooing  and  OompUmonting,  by  Edward  Philips,  John  Miltoa'i 
nephew,  who.  In  a  dialogue  between  a  country  bnmpkia  sai 
his  mistress  going  to  a  fkir,  makea  the  latter  say,  "Woald 
my  eyes  had  been  beat  out  of  my  head  with  a  cridket-beUr' 
The  second  occurs  in  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Teoafc^  • 
naval  chaplain  to  H.  M.  shin  "  Assistanoe,"  and  states  thit 
during  a  viait  to  Antioch  on  6tn  May,  1676,  several  of  the  shii'i 
company,  accompanied  by  the  consul,  rode  out  of  the  mtjmaj, 
and  amongst  other  pastimes  Indulged  in  "  krickett."  Dviaf 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  the  game  became  pop«h>t 
and  is  ropeatedly  noticed  by  writers  of  tiie  time,  such  as  Dvifi, 
D'Urfey,  Pope,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  Stiype  in  his  edition  sf 
Stew's  Survey  of  London. 

In  1748  it  was  decided  that  cricket  waa  not  an  illegsl  gsm 
under  the  well-known  statute  9  Anne  cap.  10,  the  Ooart  of 
King's  Bench  holding  "  that  it  was  a  very  manly  game,  not  bs4 
in  itself  but  only  in  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by  betting  morethia 
ten  pounds  on  it ;  but  that  was  bad  and  againat  the  law."  b 
these  early  times  even  thepastime  was  followed  by  all  dsan^ 
and  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  died  in  1761  fkom  intemsl  is- 
Juries  caused  by  a  blow  fh>m  a  cricket-baU  whilst  plajiag  al 
Cliefden  House.  Nevertheless,  this  commingling  of  aristoentt 
and  plebeians  on  the  cricket  sward  was  viewed  with  apprchoi- 
sion,  and  repeatedly  discountenanced  by  writera  of  toe  daj. 
Games  wero  played  for  large  stakea.  Ground  proprietors  asA 
tavern-keepers  farmed  and  advertised  matohea,  the  renlti 
whereof  were  not  always  above  snaploion.  The  old  axtilbiT 
ground  at  Finsbury  appears  to  have  been  tha  eariiest  seene  of 
action  of  this  class  of  matchea.  But  the  tma  birthplace  of  te 
game  In  its  developed  state  was  no  cockney  inclosnre,  bat  tbf 
broad  open  downs  of  the  southern  countiea  of  England,  asA 
more  especially  in  the  great  hop-growing  diatricta.  The  isi|» 
hop  fairs,  notably  that  of  Weyhlll,  wero  the  rendesvoos  fbr  all 
comers  from  the  southem  counties,  and  it  is  probable  that  tb» 
great  county  matches  wero  arranged  on  theoe  ooeaaioaB.  Tte 
fint  record  preserved  of  a  match  U  between  Kent  and  All  bs* 
land,  which,  Judging  from  an  advertisement  in  the  (hmerel  Al- 
oertieer  of  the  day,  waa  played  on  August  4, 1746,  at  the  iitil- 
lery  Ground,  the  score  being  kept  in  the  modem  fiashion. 

The  old  Hambledon  Club  waa  the  first  founded  in  Badaai, 
and  lasted  from  1760  to  1791.  lU  playing-fields  were  Bieai 
Half  Penny  and  Windmill  Downs.  When  at  iU  aenith  the  M 
frequentiy  oontended  with  snocess  against  All  Bnglud.  TMr 
great  playen  wero  more  or  less  retained  by  noblsnsa  aad 
wealthy  patrons  of  the  game^  and  this  club  remained  InviaeiUi 
for  some  forty  years.  Though  a  ericket  elub  existed  at  HaB- 
blodon  down  to  1826,  the  original  sooiety  was  broken  apis 
1791,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  metropolia.  A  dispsnim 
of  its  famous  playen  through  neighboring  counties  took  plss^ 
and  was  naturally  accompanied  with  a  diffusion  of  the  preeepti 
of  the  game,  which  graaually  extended  northward  aad  wot- 
ward  tiU,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  cricket  had  beeoM 
established  as  the  national  game  of  England.  The  ftnotf 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club  now  Justiy  ranks  as  the  leadiag  etab 
of  the  world,  fhunes  the  laws  governing  the  game,  and  arbi- 
trates on  all  disputes  eonnected  therewith.  This  society  tpna$ 
out  of  the  old  Artillery  Ground  Club,  which  pUyed  at  Fiaibuy 
tiU  about  1760,  when  thay  moved  to  White  Conduit  Fieid%  asi 
became  the  White  Conduit  Cricket  Clnb.  In  1787  tb^  va^ 
remodelled  under  their  present  titie^  and  moved  to  OM  lordr 
Ground,  on  the  site  of  Dorset  iqaare,  thence  in  1824 1»  VM» 
Lords'  Chwnnd  at  South  Bank,  on  the  site  of  tiie  B^K«>fi 
Canal,  and  finally  in  1827  to  the  present  Lorda*  Ground,  wbiab 
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CItby  with  Qu  Kennington  Oral  u  tbeir  beadqnartera,  wm 
fermed  ia  1846.  In  the  same  year  the  famouB  I  Zingari  Clab, 
•oBiatd  ezelnsiTely  to  amateurs,  first  saw  light,  and  oommenoed 
its  Bohsmlan  wanderings  thronghont  Oreat  Britain,  and  often 
iato  foreign  oonntriea.  In  1846  an  "  All  England  EleTen/' 
under  the  oaptainoy  of  Clarke,  **  The  Nottingham  Bowler," 
eoouoeDoed  playing  matohes  against  odds  in  Tarious  parts  of 
the  eountry.  Sinoe  then  sevenH  professional  elevens  annually 
play  what  may  be  termed  exhibition  matohes  in  all  parts  of 
Greet  Britain.  Bnch  oontests  are  often  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
ftssioDals  engaged  in  them,  bnt  on  the  other  hand  they  hare 
done  Boeh  to  diffuse  a  seal  for  erieket,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  not  a  eounty,  large  oity,  uniTeraity,  or  publie  sohool, 
town  or  Tillage,  in  England,  whioh  does  not  possess  its  erieket 
Mb,  without  mentioning  the  British  eolonies,  and  whererer 
Isdishmen  assemble  abroad  in  snfioient  numbers. 

fte  ehief  works  on  erieket  are— H.  Bentley's  j^ooree  from 
1786  to  182S,  pubUshed  in  1828 ;  John  Nyren's  Tamig  OrteUt^ 
eK«  TiUor,  1883;  N.  Wanostroehfs  Felix  on  tho  Sat,  rarious 
editions,  1845-1885;  Oriekei  NoUm,  by  W.  BoUand  (Hon.  8. 
Pensonby),  1851;  F.  LiUy  white's  EnglUh  OriekotonT  Trip  fo 
Caottda  omd  tko  UwUod  iSkalee,  1860;  F.  Lilly  white's  Oriekoi 
Storm  omd  Biogropkioo,  1746  to  1840,  1862 ;  Bev.  J.  Pyoroff  s 
.  Oriohi  TVtor,  1862;  Ber.  J.  Pyeroft's  Oriek^  Fiold,  rarious 
editions,  1862-1873;  Ber.  J.  Pyeroft's  OriokotoMO,  1865;  Jorlu 
i^from  Short  Log,  by  Quid  (B.  A.  Fitsgerald),  1866;  G.  H. 
Selkirk's  Qmdo  to  lAe  Oriohot  Ground,  1867 ;  0.  Box's  nooro 
mod  /Vwefiet  •/  Oriohot,  1868;  F.  Gale's  Xokoot  from  Old 
Oriektt  FioUh,  1871 ;  0riohotor9  da  Oomm^fO,  by  Thomsonby  (H. 
P.  Thomas),  1871;  B.  A.  Fitanrald's  Wiokoto  im  iko  Wott, 
1878 1  Mmr^Ukono  Oriohot  OM  Aoroo  mnd  Biogrmoktoo,  1876,  a 
eoatiauation  of  Lillywhite's  j^ooree  omd  Siograpkio9/  and  0. 
Box's  MngUah  Oomo  of  Oriohot,  1877.  (b.  r.  w.) 

CBICKLADE,  a  town  and  parliamentary  borondb  of 
England  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  coanty  of  Wilts^ 
iituated  in  a  flat  stretch  of  country  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Thames,  not  &r  from  the  Thames  and  Seyem  Canal. 
The  town  consists  of  one  rather  mean-looking  street;  and 
its  prlncapal  baildin^  are  St  Sam^n's  Church  restored 
in  1864,  A,  Mary's  with  a  fine  Gk>thic  cross  in  the  church- 
yard, and  pdblic  chambers  built  in  1861.  The  trade  is 
poreiy  agricultural  and  local.  The  position  of  the  town  at 
the  passage  of  the  Thames  gave  it  some  little  importance 
in  the  Saxon  period,  and  it  sent  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment as  early  as  tne  reien  of  Edward  I.  The  present 
parliamentary  borough,  which  extends  partly  into  Glou- 
oestershire,  and  Includes  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  parishes 
or  parts  of  parishes,  with  an  area  of  26,694  acres,  had  in 
1871  a  population  of  43,622,  of  whom  less  than  2000  were 
in  the  town. 

CRIEFF,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Earn,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Perth  by  rail. 
It  is  aitnated  on  a  declivity  rising  from  the  river,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  consists  of  a  main  street 
iHth  nmrrower  streets  branching  off*  at  right  angles, 
and  contains  several  churches,  an  endowed  academy  for 
boys,  an  industrial  institution,  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 
The  town  is  comparatively  modem,  but  an  ancient  sculp- 
tured atone  still  stands  in  the  High  Street  and  also  the  old 
town  croas.  Crieff  owes  its  growth  mainly  to  the  central 
podtion  it  occupies  in  the  district  of  ui>per  Stratheam, 
which  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  salubrity.  Stratheam 
HopaCy  a  large  hydropathic  establishment  on  the  slope  of 
a  bill  above  the  town,  attracts  many  visitors.  Population 
m  1871.  4027. 

^  CRIME  is  a  word  which,  in  eveiy-day  speech,  is  some- 
times made  to  include  more  and  sometimes  less  than  the 
nlgect  of  the  ]jreBent  article.  On  the  one  hand,  the  breach 
of  a  moral  principle,  with  which  the  law  has  never  con- 
cerned itselL  is  sometimes  loosely  described  as  criminal ; 
DO  the  other  nand,  a  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
erimea  smd  minor  offences,  though  the  law  prescribes  a 
panishment  for  minor  offences  as  well  as  for  crimes.  But 
i/  moral  theories  and  slender  shades  of  difference  in  guilt 
ira  disregarded,  crime  is  simply  conduct  (either  in  com- 
niaaion  or  in  omission)  of  which  the  state  disapproves,  and 
br  which  it  demands  a  penalty. 

Thou£^h,  however,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  definition  of 
aime  which  may  hold  good  for  all  times  and  for  %11 
Dontriea^  it  by  no  means  follows  that  crime  is  always  and 
!Ter7^whero  the  same.  On  the  contraiy,  the  growth  and 
he  ^suiges  of  criminal  laws  are  amon^  the  most  curious 
donomeiitB  of  revolutions  in  public  opinion  as  displayed 
7  legislation.  Nor  can  the  stud^  of  morals  be  altogether 
lisBociated  fnm  the  study  of  crime,  because  the  moralist 


majr  and  frequently  does  influence  the  le^^islator,  and  that 
which  is  but  a  moral  lapse  in  one  generation  may^  become 
a  criminal  offence  in  another.  So  also  deeds  which  have 
been  oonsiderea  praiseworthy  at  one  period,  may  at  another 
be  punishable;  and  new  conditions  of  sodetjr  may  cause 
penalties  to  be  exacted  for  action  or  for  negligence  which 
would  be  altogether  inconceivable  to  the  savage.  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  no  moral  philosopher  or  legislator,  no 
one  even  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  both,  would  be 
able  to  devise  a  penal  code  which  would  be  all-sufficient, 
and  whidi  would  be  applicable  to  every  possible  detail  in 
Uie  development  of  an  ever-expanding  dvilisation.  New 
circumstances  demand  new  laws;  and  the  adaptation  of 
new  laws  to  new  drcnmstanoes  is  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  in  the  history  of  any  country.  Religious  beliefs, 
religious  and  other  theories  of  ethics,  the  attacks  of  fordgn 
enemies,  the  nowth  of  commerce,  the  progress  of  science, 
everything  which  affects  the  condition  of  the  oommunityy 
ma^  affect  its  criminal  legislation. 

In  very  primitive  tribtt  murder,  robbery,  and  rape  are 
not  crimes — ^not,  at  least,  in  the  modem  sense.  For  one 
tribe  to  attack  another  by  surprise,  to  slaughter  its  men,  to 
appropriate  its  land,  and  to  raviui  or  enslave  its  women 
was,  and  in  some  places  still  is,  very  meritorious  conduct 
The  first  approach  towards  the  reprobation  of  murder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  blood-feud,  which,  however, 
resembles  auite  as  much  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  beast 
deprived  oi  its  young  as  the  indignation  of  the  civiiixed 
human  being  at  an  attack  upon  the  seneral  security  of  life. 
The  femily  of  the  slain  assumed  the  right  to  exact  ven- 
geance of  the  slayer  and  his  kin  if  memoers  of  the  same 
tribe  as  themselves ;  and  the  earliest  form  of  vengeance 
was  bloodshed.  This  was  not  modified  until  men  had 
arrived  at  the  notion  of  property  distinguishable  from  that 
which  was  held  in  common  oy  tne  trib^— a  very  important 
stace  in  the  prooress  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  tenure  of  land  in  severalty 
is  of  later  date  than  tenure  by  the  tribe  or  community  at 
large ;  and  as  soon  as  the  claim  of  any  individual  to  any 
pNEirticular  piece  of  land  was  recognised,  in  any  form,  the 
right  of  property  in  movables  miut  have  been  recognised 
also,  if  indeed  the  latter  did  not  precede  the  former. 
Sooner  or  later  the  ownership  of  certain  families  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  case  of  plots  of  ground  and  flocks  and  herd& 
the  ownership  of  particular  persons  in  the  case  of  arms  ana 
armor  and  tne  implements  of  agriculture.  Hence  arose 
the  practice  of  compounding  with  the  avengers  of  blood. 
The  relatives  of  the  slain  agreed  to  accept  cattle^  or  any 
movable  goods  of  which  they  might  stand  in  need,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  life  of  the  kinsman  whom  th^  had  lost 
But  Gk>veraments  which  had  advanced  very  little  on  the 
path  of  civilization  perceived  that  the  loss  of  a  tribesman 
was  a  loss  to  the  community,  because— if  fer  no  other 
reason — it  represented  a  diminution  of  force  in  a  conflid 
with  a  rival  tribe.  When  a  fine  was  paid  for  murder, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  it  only  was  allotted  to  the  kin  of  the 
person  muraered,  and  the  remainder  to  the  king  or  other 
governing  power. 

As  soon  as  the  state  had  thus  claimed  a  share  of  the 
blood-fine,  wer,  or  votvff^  the  foundation  of  the  criminal 
law  had  been  laid — a  distinction  had  been  drawn  between 
injuries  affecting  the  individual  alone  and  ii^uries  affecting 
the  community  also.  It  was  perhaps  only  natural  that 
when  movables  were  accepted  as  compensation  for  a  life 
held  to  be  forfeited  for  mu^er,  the  wrongful  appropria- 
tion of  movables  should  be  punishable  by  deatn — a  not 
uncommon  penalty  in  many  primitive  laws.  Extreme 
severity  of  punishment  for  all  offences  (except  homicide) 
committed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  is  indeed 
the  characteristic  of  all  the  earliest  attempts  to  deal  with 
crime.  The  idea  of  the  uncivilised  man  is  that  the  most 
ferocious  chastisement  is  the  most  certain  deterrent  j  and 
as  he  has  won  most  of  that  which  he  possesses  by  taking  it 
forcibly  from  others,  he  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  to  his 
fellow  tribesmen  any  very  high  respect  for  property  in  the 
abstract 

Nevertheless,  with  the  tenure  of  land  in  severalty,  and 
the  ao(i)uisition  of  some  personalty,  was  necessarily  devel- 
oped, in  one  form  or  other,  the  idea  of  protection  for  life 
and  propertv  in  general.  But  small  tribtt  continued  to  be 
enp^aged  in  fre(]^uent  conflicts  with  their  neighbors ;  and  the 
principles  of  right  and  jtroxig  which  were  applied  to  the 
various  individuals  composing  any  one  tribe  were  in  prifllC 
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tioe,  if  not  in  theory,  long  disregarded  in  dealings  with  the 
stranger.  Outside  a  certain  circle  of  no  very  great  extent 
killing  was  still  no  murder,  taking  no  theft  or  robbery,  cap- 
ture or  violation  of  a  woman  no  rape,  in  the  modem  sense. 
When  tribes  became  united  into  nations,  the  rivalry  of  clan 
against  clan  was  not  immediately  extinguished;  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  robber  chieftain  coexisted  with  govern- 
ments which  sanctioned  laws  for  the  repression  of  robbers 
and  their  deeds  of  violence.  National  growth  out  of  these 
discordant  elements  is  to  be  traced,  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness, in  the  marvellously  complete  series  of  records  pre- 
served in  the  English  Public  Kecord  Office,  and  not  least 
in  those  which  concern  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  borders. 

The  law  of  development  is  not  restricted  to  one  island, 
or  to  races  speakine  one  particular  language.  ^  Its  ranse 
appears  to  be  as  wide  as  histoiy,  and  is  sometimes  to  be 
detected  even  where  history  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
H  for  instance,  we  compare  the  Latin  word  wrtuB,  the 
Greek  word  hvcpela^  and  the  Cymric  word  gwrotdA,  with 
the  English  word  virtue,  we  find  a  curious  light  thrown 
upon  the  progress  of  human  opinion.  The  first  three  all 
had  orinnally  the  same  meaning — "  virility  f  and  all  three 
acquired  precisely  the  same  secondary  signification — 
"  courage.''  The  reason,  of  course,  was  that  in  the  most 
primitive  times  courage  was  the  one  great  quality  which 
above  idl  oUiers  commanded  approbation.  The  want  of  a 
moral  attribute  so  universally  approved  was  in  those  days 
a  crime,  and  the  imMla,  or  cowards,  were,  if  Tacitus  is  to 
be  believed,  subjected  by  the  Germans  to  a  punishment 
■uffidenUv  horrible.  Thev  were  thrown  under  a  hurdle, 
and  smothered  in  filth.  But  now  the  word  virtue,  which 
once  had  Uie  special  meaning  of  strength  of  muscle  and 
nerve  in  the  man,  has  (if  any  spedal  meaning  at  all)  that 
of  diastitv  in  the  woman. 

Brave  law-breakers,  in  past  times,  have  not  only  believed 
themselves  to  be  good  men  and  true^  but  have  also  had  the 
sympathy  of  great  numbers  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
tndeed,  if  we  regard  the  history  of  criminal  legislation  and 
of  crime  in  Ensland,  we  find  the  ideas  of  the  primitive 
tribesman  steadily  resisting  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
retreating  very  slowly  from  position  to  position,  and  rarely 
yielding  one  without  a  long  and  desperate  strusgle.^  A 
most  prominent  example  of  this  tenacity  was  in  the  crime 
of  forcible  entry,  which  hudlv  ceased  to  be  common  before 
the  18th  ceutniy.  When  valor  was  the  greatest  or  only 
virtue,  one  clan  took  land  by  force  from  another,  and  clans- 
man differed  from  clansman  only  in  the  greater  or  lees 
vigor  and  courage  shown  in  making  the  appropriation. 
Long  after  tliis  half-savage  condition  of  society,  it  remained 
a  maxim  of  the  English  law  that  there  was  no  legal  pos- 
session of  land  without  actual  seisin.  The  law,  indeed, 
would  not  allow  its  right  hand  to  know  that  which  was 
done  by  its  left.  It  forbade  forcible  entries  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard  II.,  while  forcible  entries  were  an  essential  part  of 
its  theory.  As  late  even  as  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the 
fiction  of  a  forcible  entry  continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
implements  of  the  conveyancer's  art  Without  the  "  com- 
mon recovery"  he  would  have  been  unable  to  carrv  on  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  business ;  and  the  basis  of  that  ficti- 
tious action  at  law  was  that  one  person  had  wrongfully  dis- 
seised another  of  his  land. 

The  much  abused  Court  of  Star-Chamber  owed  its  defi- 
nite constitution  under  the  Tudors  to  a  very  laudable  desire 
for  the  repression  of  forcible  entries  and  certain  other  kin- 
dred ofi*encee.  Nor  was  it  altogether  unsuccessful  in  attain- 
ing the  object  for  which  it  was  established.  Those  private 
feuds  in  which  the  nobles,  like  the  heads  of  tribes,  had 
previously  delighted,  began  to  die  out  when  private  armies 
cc^jld  no  longer  be  kept  on  foot  under  the  name  of  retainer^ 
or  supplied  with  uniforms  under  the  name  of  liveries  ana 
tokens.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  Star-Chamber  did  not  en- 
tirely put  an  end  to  forcible  entries  is  a  proof  that  even  the 
most  vigorous  legislation  is  not  all-powerful  against  the 
human  nature  and  the  surroundiuj^  circumstances  with 
which  it  may  have  to  deaL  Those  circumstances,  and  even 
that  nature,  may  to  some  extent  be  changed,  for  were  it 
otherwise  the  British  empire  and  British  civilization  could 
now  have  no  existence.  But  there  is  a  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction  of  laws  upon  society  and  of  society  upon  laws. 
No  edict  or  statute  ever  made  a  sudden  and  complete  alter- 
ation in  the  manners  of  a  whole  nation,  though  the  growing 
wisdom  of  a  nation  may  frequently  have  suggested  a  law, 
And  though  a  well-devised  law  may  have  gradually  fostered 


the  growth  of  national  wisdom.  If  it  is  true  that  imbio  r»> 
pentefuU  turpieamus  it  is  no  less  true  that  nemo  npenk/ujt 
honeettsnun 


The  modern  security  of  life  snd  property  of  every  de- 
scription represents  the  triumph  of  new  ideas  over  old. 
There  is  or  was  a  popular  delusion  that  the  savage  wu 
noble,  that  while  his  manners  were  simple  his  nature  wu 
honest,  and  that  he  abhorred  all  such  mean  arts  as  thaw 
commonlv  attributed  to  the  huckster  and  the  trader.  Ths 
truth  is  that  his  misdeeds  were  limited  to  his  own  paitio- 
ular  sphere  of  action^  which  was  excessively  small,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  commit  some  of  the  offences  known  in  our 
own  time  it  was  because  he  had  not  the  opportunity.  Fraud 
has  never  increased  in  equal  proportion  with  the  increaH 
of  trade  and  civilisation.  It  infected  commerce  at  the  tot 
beginning,  and  existed  during  the  darkness  of  the  ICiddu 
Ages  in  every  form  then  possible.  It  may  and  it  sometima 
does  assume  new  shapes  as  society  groups  itself  anew,  at 
occupations  and  the  illations  of  man  to  man  are  changsi 
But  force  is  its  near  relative  and  ally,  and  it  flouitdifli  ia 
times  of  violence  and  anarchy.  It  made  itself  oonspieaoB 
throughout  the  age  of  chivalry,  though  poets  and  romaaei 
writers  have  attempted  to  hide  it  awa3r.  With  infinite  ^ 
ficulty  has  civilisea  mankind  so  far  gained  the  victory  onr 
its  own  primitive  nature  as  to  concur,  with  some  appnaii 
to  unanimity,  in  reprobation  of  the  forger-monk,  the  bri^ 
and-knight,  and  the  man  who  regarded  a  woman  as  a  chat- 
tel and  a  tempting  object  for  appropriation. 

It  is  most  neoessarv  to  bear  in  mind  Uie  contrast  betwMi 
the  habits  or  ideas  of  one  period  and  of  another,  if  we  wiA 
to  estimate  oorrectiy  the  position  of  the  criminal  in  moden 
society,  or  the  alleged  uniformity  of  human  actions  to  bi 
discovered  in  statistics.  There  is,  no  doabt,  some  tnitk  is 
the  statement  that  in  a  modem  civilised  country— Grot 
Britain,  for  example — the  statistics  of  one  year  b^  a  ntj 
strong  resemblance  to  the  statistics  of  another  in  mnif 
particulars.  But  a  littie  reflection  leads  to  the  oondaBoa 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  marvellous  in  each  ooinddoioa^ 
and  that  they  do  not  prove  human  nature  to  be  unalterdU^ 
or  circumstances  to  be  unchangeable.  They  only  iliov 
what  might  have  been  predicted  beforehand,  that  faoflus 
bein^  of  the  same  race^  remaining  in  circomstaooei  o* 
proximately  the  sami^  continue  to  act  upou  nearly  tM 
same  motives  and  to  display  nearly  the  same  weakneneL 

The  statistics  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  half  a  oentoiy, 
even  of  a  whole  century  (if  we  had  them  complete  for  m 
long  a  period),  could  tell  us  but  littie  of  those  mbllt 
changes  in  human  organisation  which  have  come  to  pM 
in  tiie  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  sum  of  which  has  rendend 
life  in  Britain  in  the  19th  century  so  difierent  as  it  is  fitn 
life  in  the  6tii.  Some  of  the  earliest  statistician^  iodeed 
(and  their  science  is  of  verv  recent  origin),  did  an  injiHtiM 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  favorite  stndy  through  their 
own  enthusiasm.  Thev  were  eager  to  claim  for  nambcn 
all  and  more  than  all  that  had  b^n  claimed  by^e  Fythir 
goreans  of  old.  Not  content  with  praising  the  virtaes  rf 
numbers  in  general,  they  appeared  to  believe  that  the  pv 
ticular  numbers  of  a  particular  period  would  suffice  for  thi 
disooverv  of  social  and  political  principles  of  uoiTeisd 
application.  They  found  certain  uniformities  in  an  uct 
so  bounded,  and  a  time  so  short,  as  to  bear  to  the  previoai 
existence  of  the  whole  earth  and  its  inhabitants  ahootthi 
same  proportion  that  a  drop  of  water  bears  to  the  ooeu; 
and  they  assumed  that  they  had  found  a  law  or  lavs  of  > 
range  oo-extensive  with  human  existence.  But  this  ezar 
geration  does  not  impair  the  real  value  of  the  statirtial 
method  or  of  some  of  the  facts  which  it  has  brought  to 
light  It  has  supplied  us  with  some  ^neraliaations  wm 
are  demonstrably  true  within  certain  limits,  and  vhich 
constitute  useful  elements  of  comparison  with  others  dis- 
coverable elsewhere.  It  has  not  established  that  hanaa 
conduct,  regarded  as  a  great  whole,  b  absolutely  inTuiaU^ 
but  it  has  supplied  a  powerful  >  instrument  for  an  '^^ 
into  the  conditions  by  which  variation  may  be  determiDcd| 

If,  for  instance,  we  look  at  the  statistics  of  homicide  sod 
suicide  in  England  during  any  ten  recent  vears  ^*^^P^'^? 
that  the  figures  of  any  one  year  very  littie  exceed  or  WJ 
below  the  general  average.  Yet  no  inference  could  b< 
more  erroneous  than  that  homicide  has  always  borne  the 
same  proportion  to  population  in  England  as  st  p^Mi^ 
for  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  there  were  in  proportkn 
to  population  at  least  sixteen  cases  of  homidde  to  er^ 
one  which  occurs  in  our  owxv  time.,  i^l^f  ^''^  "'^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOyiw 
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Moofding  to  modern  BtatiBticB,  the  namber  of  male  snicideB 
JB  fiur  gruUer  than  the  number  of  female ;  and  the  inference 
that  the  number  of  male  Buicides  alwaya  has  been  neater 
ii  al  least  supported  by  records  as  early  as  the  micTdle  of 
the  17th  century.  Again,  the  homicides  in  one  country 
may  be  and  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  another,  among 
aqiial  populations ;  but  nowhere  does  there  exist  any  ex- 
eeptioQ  to  the  rule  that  there  are  more  male  suicides  than 
ismale.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  any  suggestion  of  uniformity 
oflered  hj  statistics  requires  the  most  careful  verification 
before  being  accepted  as  even  approximately  true ;  but  it 
m  alao  clear  that  the  sug^tion  may  be  of  the  his  best  value 
in  leading  us  to  distinguish  those  cases  in  which  uniform- 
ly remlly  exists  from  those  in  which  uniformity  is  only 
MmmrenL 

The  criminal  statistics  of  any  one  countij  and  period 
riioald  be  carefully  examined  by  the  light  of  history,  and 
of  any  relevant  details  which  can  be  procured  from  other 
MrtB  of  the  world.  Only  hj  the  aid  of  the  adequate  in- 
Jbrmation  thus  to  be  acquired  can  criminal  legislation 
ever  be  wise  and  effective,  no  matter  what  definition  of 
crime  may  be  accepted  by  the  legislators.  A  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  the  widest  sense,  not  excepting,  indeed, 
tome  of  the  principles  of  physiology,  may  give  some  power 
of  discriminating  between  the  mutable  ana  the  immutable, 
the  possible  and  the  impossible,  in  human  affairs.  Without 
it^  weU-meaning  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  society 
may  be  not  onl^  nnsucoessful  out  even  mischievous.  With- 
oat  it^  disappomtment  is  apt  to  follow  upon  the  failure  of 
some  apparently  well-conceived  law  to  effect  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  devised.  The  disposition  inherited  from 
past  ages  can  (in  some  fields  of  action  and  in  some  indi- 
Tiduals  at  least)  as  little  be  changed  by  the  fiai  of  a 
Government,  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  word  of  a  king.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  judicious  lawgivers  may  gradu- 
allveffeet  a  salutary  change  in  the  manners  of  a  people. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  uniformity 
in  the  phenomena  of  crime  is  one  which  may  be  regarded 
also  as  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  past  conditions  of 
eodeCy  upon  the  present  As  the  human  embryo  passes 
throoffh  sundry  stages  of  an  inferior  state  of  existence,  so, 
after  birth,  the  human  being  is  before  the  age  of  thirty 
more  apt  to  fall  into  courses  which  we  now  resard  as  crim- 
inal (but  which  the  savage  considered  laudable)  than  the 
boman  being  of  more  advanced  years.  This,  like  the  rule 
of  the  sexes^  in  suicide,  is  a  rule  havine  no  exception  at 
any  time  or  in  any  country  concerning  which  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  information.  But  even  here  the  proportions  are 
not  absolutely  invariable,  though  the  general  law  holds 
nnivenall^  good.  From  various  causes,  of  which  one  is 
the  abolition  of  transportation,  another  the  establisliment 
of  reformatories,  the  criminal  age  has  perceptibly  risen  in 
England  since  the  year  1851.  Bo  also,  although  the  gen- 
eral law  that  men  are  more  prone  to  commit  suicide  than 
women  is  altogether  beyond  disj^ute,  the  proportions  of  the 
eexes  vaiy  considerably  in  suicide  and  m  various  crimes 
in  different  countries,  and  apparently  also  at  different  times 
in  the  same  country.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  there  is 
hardly  any  social  change  of  which  the  human  species  need 
absolutely  despair,  though  some  changes  may  be  far  more 
easily  broueht  about,  and  may  more  reasonably  be  the 
■object  of  legislation,  than  others.  But  all  legislation 
■hould  be  adapted  to  the  possibilities  of  the  existing  gen- 
eration. 

A  very  curious  feature  of  crimes  in  the  modem  sense, 
though  one  susceptible  of  veij  easy  explanation,  is  the 
effect  upon  them  of  the  seasons.  Those  which  are  prompted 
by  the  animal  passions  are  most  common  in  the  summer 
months ;  larceny,  and  offences  wholly  or  partly  prompted 
by  want,  in  the  winter  months.  As  might  also  have  been 
predicted  a  priori,  theft  increases  in  times  of  adversity,  and 
variooB  minor  offences,  such  as  drunkenness,  in  times  of 
ptoeperity.  The  metropolitan  police  returns,  indeed,  show 
a  Yerj  complete  descending  scale  of  drunkenness,  begin- 
ning with  a  maximum  on  that  day  of  the  week  on  which 
wages  are  paid,  and  ending  with  a  minimum  six  days 
afterwards. 

Insanity,  in  its  relation  to  crime,  is  a  subject  which 
Bkigbt  appropriately  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
tendencies  inherited  by  each  human  being  at  birth,  but 
cannot  be  adequately  dfiscussed  here.  SufSce  it  to  say  that 
as  youth,  when  the  instincts  and  pasBions  are  at  their 


strongest,  is  the  period  at  which  the  human  being  is  most 
inclined  to  commit  crimes  in  eeneral  (as  now  understood), 
so  old  age,  when  both  the  boaily  powera  and  the  intellect 
are  decaying,  is  the  period  at  which  one  particular  class  of 
sexual  offences  is  most  frequently  committed ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  persons  committing  them  in 
earlier  years  are  weak-minded  also.  Kleptomania  and 
homicidal  monomania  are  asserted  by  mediod  theorists  to 
be  forms  of  mental  aberration.  This  doctrine,  however, 
thouffh  perhaps  suficiently  well-founded,  can  hardly  be 
established  upon  the  basis  of  a  very  wide  induction,  but 
onl^  b^  a  subtle  reasoning  from  particular  instances  upon 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  enter. 

With  regard  to  tne  very  complex  subjects  of  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  crime,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
broader  tne  view  taken  by  legislators  the  more  likely  is 
their  legislation  to  be  successful.  Oime,  as  defined  at  any 
period,  may  be  considered  a  recognized  disease  of  the 
body  social.  But  as  well  might  the  physician  concentrate 
his  whole  attention  upon  each  individual  pustule  of  an 
eruptive  fever,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  criminal  legis- 
lator upon  actual  criminals  alone.  The  symptoms  or  a 
malady  are  of  course  not  to  be  neglected,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  careful  in  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have 
already  fallen  into  crime.  Prison  management  and  eveij 
form  of  punishment  are  important  subjects;  but  the  pres- 
ervaUon  from  guilt  of  the  great  migority  who  are  as  yet 
guiltlcBB  is  of  an  importance  infinitely  higher.  There  is 
one  golden  rule  taught  by  history  with  respect  to  punish- 
ments—let them  not  afford  an  evil  example  of  cruelty  to 
the  spectators.  There  is  one  great  preventive  of  crime, 
one  ^preat  antidote  to  instincts  inherited  from  the  past,  and 
that  18  education.  But  the  education  which  is  effectual  is 
not  simply  that  of  the  school-room :  it  is  the  sum  of  the 
external  circumstances  which  can  m  any  way  affect  the 
character  of  any  individual  in  the  state.  So  far,  therefore^ 
as  le^laUon  has  the  power  of  diminishing  crime,  it  can 
exercise  its  power  by  indirect  means  quite  as  mudi  as  by 
direct — indeed  far  more.  If  the  crimes  of  the  English  in 
the  19th  century  are  different  both  in  quantity  and  m  kind 
from  thoee  of  the  14th,  the  difference,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  b  not  wholly  nor  even  principally  caused  oy  dianget 
in  the  criminal  law. 

See  yarioni  pa«iages  in  the  books  of  Numbers,  Denteronomy, 
and  Joshua,  in  Homer's  Hiad  (especially  book  zviiL),  in  Casar 
De  BMo  Oallieo,  in  the  Oermania  of  Taoitns,  in  the  Codm 
Theodocianut  (eepeoially  lib.  ix.),  in  the  Ancient  Lavot  and  In- 
•titutee  of  England,  and  the  Ancient  Lavu  and  Inttitutce  of 
WaUo  (both  published  by  the  Record  Commission),  in  the 
Ancient  Law  and  Inttitutet  of  Ireland,  Senckut  Mor  (pnbliehed 
by  eommisiionert),  in  Maine's  Ancient  Lata  and  Vilitige  Com- 
munitiee,  in  M'Lennan's  Primitive  Marriage,  in  Savigny's  Oe» 
eehichte  dee  rlimieehen  Beehte  in  Mittelalter,  and  (so  far  as  natural 
or  inherited  tendencies  are  concerned)  in  Darwin's  Deecent  of 
Man,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  Prineiplee  of  Peyekology. 

See  also  the  Hotuli  Curim  Regie  (publisheid  in  part  by  Pal- 
mre),  the  Recorde  of  the  Court  of  Queen'e  Benek  and  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  State  Papere  relating  to  the  Scottish  Border, 
the  Criminal  Papere,  and  various  other  Records  and  State 
Papers  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  the 
Beeorde  of  the  various  circuits,  the  Statutee  relating  to  criminal 
affairs,  the  Year  Booke  and  other  legal  Reports,  Tuious  collec- 
tions of  Criminal  Triale,  the  Criminal  Tahlee  (England  and 
Wales,  1810-1855),  the  Judicial  Slatietice  of  Enaland  and  Wales, 
of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  the  Beporte  of  Ae  Inepeetore  of 
Prieone  for  England  and  Wales,  for  oootland,  and  for  Ireland, 
the  Beporte  of  the  Directore  of  Comdei  Prieone,  the  Compte 

?'SnSr<il  de  Padminietraiion  de  la  jueHee  eriminelU  en  France 
published  annually),  the  Staiietik  der  premeeieekem  Sehwurge- 
richte,  Quetelet's  Sur  V Homme,  Ouerry's  ataUetiqwewicrale  de  la 
France  and  Statietiaue  Mora/e  de  PAngleterre  oomparie  avee  la 
etatietique  morale  de  la  France,  rarious  papers  in  the  Joumai 
of  the  Statietical  Society,  and  in  the  Tranetictione  of  the  Aeeth- 
ciationfor  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  Beccaria's  Dei  DelitU 
e  delle  P«fie,Bentham's  works,  Livingstone's  Sgethne  de  legielatum 
criminelle,  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  Taylor's  Medical  Juriepm^ 
dence,  Cherer's  Indian  Medical  Jurieprudence,  Maudsley's  Be- 
moneibilitjf  in  Mental  Dieeaee,  and  other  sources  indicated  la 
Pike's  Hietory  of  Crime  in  England,  (l.  0.  P.) 

CBIMEA,  the  ancient  Tauric  C^iersonese,  called  by  the 
Russians  by  the  Tatar  name  Erym,  or  Crim,  a  peninsula  in 
the  Black  Sea  forming  part  of  the  Bussian  government  of 
Taurida,  with  the  mainland  of  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Perecop,  about  six  miles  wide.  It  is  situated 
between  44»  22'  U  4««  W  N.  J.t^.«^^W(J^(30gle 
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40^  E.  lone. ;  is  rhomboid  in  form,  the  angles  being  directed 
to  the  carainal  points ;  measures  125  miles  from  N.  to  S« 
and  200  miles  from  W.  to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kertch,  at  the  east  angle  of  the  qaadrilateral,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  between  9000  and  10^000  English  sqoare 
miles.  Its  coasts  are  washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  except  to 
the  north-east,  where  is  the  Sivash,  ^  Putrid  8^"  a  shal- 
low lagoon  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azoff  by  a  very  nar- 
row opening,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  low  sandy  tongue 
of  land  callod  the  Tonga  or  Arabat  Spit. 

Three  parts  of  the  Crimea  are  a  continuation 

§2£u«f       ^^  ^^®  steppe  of  South  Bussia,  the  remainder  on 

the  south  and  south-east  coast  consistinff  of  hills 

'  and  mountains  of  calcareous  rocks  that  have  been  disturbed 
by  Tolcanic  agency,  and  exhibit  in  various  parts  dlorite, 
melaphyre,  aphrite,  diabase,  amygdaloid,  and  diorite  por- 
phyry. The  volcanic  eniptions  are  more  manifest  near 
Cane  St.  George,  and  at  Cape  Laspy,  Eastropolo,  Aloupka, 
Yalta,  and  Byouk  Lambat,  and  have  formed  the  eminences 
at  Ayou-dagh,  Eastel,  Ouragou,  and  Kara^agh,  and  to  the 
south  of  Sympheropol  and  Kara-eoubasar.  The  mountains 
rise  almost  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  an  altitude  in  some 
parts  of  fully  4000  feet,  the  highest,  called  by  the  ancients 

'  Trapezus,  **  the  Table  Mountain,"  from  the  flatness  of  its 
summit,  and  now  called  by  the  Tatars  Tchadyr-dafh, 
"Tent  Mountain,"  being  4800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Stalactite  and  stalagmite  caverns  are  numerous,  two 
of  tl^e  most  remarkable  being  on  the  Tchadyr-dagh.  Cri- 
ometopon,  the  ''ram's  head"  of  Strabo,  was  at  the  south 
part  of  the  range,  and  may  have  been  Cape  Aia  to  the  east 
of  Balaclava,  or  the  range  of  cliffi  that  extends  from  that 
promontory  to  ATtodor.    The  coast  of  the  mountainous  re- 

f'  ion  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  numerous  vineyards 
ave  been  formed  alons  its  sunny  slopes ;  the  soil  consists 
of  decomposed  rock,  the  chief  component  part  being  slate 
clay.  The  mud  baths  on  the  sea  shore  at  Sak;y  are  cel- 
ebrated for  the  relief  they  afford  in  cases  of  rheomatiam, 
paralysis,  skin  diseases,  etc. ;  there  is  a  hospital  for  naval 
and  militarpr  patients,  and  a  private  bathing  establishment. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  are  clusters  of  mud  volcanoes 
near  the  town  of  Kertch  and  village  of  Yeny-Kaleh,  where 
the  mud,  quite  cold  and  black,  bubbles  actively  but  silently 
out  of  the  earth ;  it  is  not  utilised. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salghyr,  Its  tributary  the 
Kara-sou,  the  Belbeck,  Katcha,  Alma,  and  Bonlganack. 
They  all  rise  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountain  range : 
their  beds  are  almost  dr^  in  autumn,  but  they  become  rapia 
and  dangerous  torrents  in  spring. 
nuinm*M  The  generaL  climate  from  the  end  of  March 

to  December  is  most  salubrious  and  delightful, 
the  heat  being  moderate  and  the  nights  cool  and  serene ; 
but  the  summers  are  irregular,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
rising  to  90^  and  100^  Fahr.  in  the  shade — the  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Symnheropol  beins  50^,  at  Sevastopol  65^, 
and  at  Yalta  68^.  The  weather  in  Uie  steppe  and  mountain- 
ous parts  differs,  the  former  being  subject  to  high  winds, 
hail-storms  (sometimes  destructive),  snow-storms,  and  frost. 
In  summer  long  droughts  prevail,  completely  parching  up 
the  verdure,  which  in  July  and  August  is  quite  burnt  up. 
In  some  winters  the  mountain  tops  are  covered  with  snow, 
which  continues  on  the  higher  summits  until  May,  yet 
their  temperature  is  moderate.  Ice  is  rarely  seen  on  the 
south  slopes,  and  snow  seldom  falls,  the  winters  throughout 
being  mild,  though  rains  are  heavy  and  winds  variable. 
The  greater  heats,  which  last  from  May  to  September,  are 
endurable  owing  to  sea  and  land  breezes,  the  prevalent 
winds  being  S.E.  and  E.,  when  the  weather  is  clear  and 
drv ;  S.  and  S. W.  winds  are  invariably  accompanied  with 
rain.  The  autumn,  particularly  in  August  and  September. 
is  unhealthy  on  the  seashore  of  the  south  coast,  fever  and 
ague  being  prevalent  but  not  dangerous ;  an  altitude,  how- 
ever, of  40  feet  or  50  feet  is  security  against  attack.  Dense 
fogs  occur  in  March,  April,  and  'May,  sometimes  lasting 
many  hours,  but  the^  seldom  overspread  the  land. 
V     tfthi  ^"  ancient  times  the  Crimea,  the  Tauric  Cher- 

pi^uctef     sonese,  produced  a  great  quantity  of  com,  which 

was  exported  to  various  parts  of  Greece ;  we  read 
that  2,100^000  medimni  (a  mediranus  —  12  gallons)  were 
sent  in  one  year  from  Theodosia  to  Athens  by  Lieuoon, 
king  of  the  Bosphorus  (393-353  b.  c).  The  population  is 
now  in  some  measure  sopplied  with  com  from  Bussia,  the 
droupht  that  has  prevailed  for  many  years  preventing  the 
district  from  being  a  grain-producing  country ;  but  wnere 


the  land  is  capable  of  irrigation  it  is  grown,  and  ibeiv  k 
rich  pasturage ;  much  good  land,  however,  remains  uncaN 
tivated  from  a  dearth  of  manual  labor.  The  craios  sowa 
are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  maize,  millet,  and  peas;  flax 
and  tobacco  are  tAao  planted.  The  vine  ovenpreade  the 
declivities  of  the  south  ooast^  from  the  valley  of  the  Boal- 
ganack  to  Aloushta,  and  again  at  Soudak  and  Theodoeis, 
13^500  acres  yielding  annually  about  3,050,000  gallons  of 
wine,  sold  new  at  4s.  lOd.  to  58.  6d.  the  vedro  (2-85  galloDB). 
A  small  proportion  is  exported.  Orchards  are  intenpowd 
with  the  vineyards,  but  the  best  apples  are  the  prodooe  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Alma,  Belbeck,  Katcha,  and  Salglijr, 
the  estimated  value  of  the  supply  sent  yearly  into  mmu 
being  £150,000.  The  more  common  indigenoos  trees  and 
shrubs  are  the  Tauric  pine,  juniper,  yew,  oak,  beeeh,  vhidi 
is  abundant  and  attains  a  lai^e  size,  elm,  wych  elm,  mtple^ 
ash,  poplar,  and  fir :  the  last 'grows  well  on  the  hichliadi 
and  on  the  south  slopes,  where  it  reaches  a  ereat  heigfat; 
the  Babylonian  willow  and  tamarind  grow  thickly  hy  tin 
side  of  streams ;  there  is  also  the  hide  sumach  {Mkm  eorv 
orta).  hawthorn,  honey-suckle,  barbariss,  and  the  dog-ras^ 
which  becomes  quite  a  tree,  bearing  white,  pink,  and  yel- 
low blossoms.  The  wild  fruit-bearing  trees  are  the  moim- 
tain  ash.  kmyl,  a  small  red  plum,  the  apple,  pear,  and  vine; 
it  is  saia  that  the  wild  olive  is  occasionally  to  be  found,  h 
the  gardens  of  the  south  coast  large  numbers  of  plaoli 
have  been  acclimatized,  and  trees  of  all  kinds  grow  to 
perfection,  especially  the  cypress  and  magnolia.  Wild 
flowery  such  as  the  white  and  violet  crocus  and  sweet- 
scentea  violet,  appear  as  early  as  February,  liliea  of  tlie 
vallejr  and  white  and  sweet  peas  being  plentiM  in  Mar, 
and  in  summer  the  woods  are  filled  with  peonies,  Ji^ 
ddtu  tmarioa,  veronicaj  geranium,  and  orchids.  In  the 
highlands  the  vegetation  is  always  vigorous.  In  Jaly 
they  are  covered  with  Tkymm,  SiderUU,  OoUm,  K^ 
wHs,  and  Odontarrhena,  OenHana  ervetota,  and  Sjfw^i^ 
taurieum.  In  the  ganlens  eure  cultivated  the  fouowiBg 
fruits : — melons,  kcBrpouMy  "  water-melop,  *  large,  of  ezoei- 
lent  flavor,  and  greatly  consumed;  strawberries,  goon* 
berries,  raspberries,  and  currants  ^  ponoeKranatee^  peii^ 
figs,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  mulberries,  qninces 
walnuts,  almonds,  hazelnuts,  and  chestnuts;  also  manyaxH 
of  vegetables. 

Wolves,  foxes,  weasels,  and  hares  are  about  a.i*a 
the  step(>e  and  in  the  mountains,  where  are  also 
the  Persian  and  roe  deer;  while  the  steppe  is  infested  witk 
the  souslyk  (Sparmopkilua).  The  forests  of  Tchadyrdagk 
are  preserved  for  the  crown,  but  permission  to  shoot,  froa 
June  29  (July  11),  may  be  obtained.  Domesticated  asi- 
mals  include  double-humped  camels,  buflialoeB,  beefea,  tod 
several  kinds  of  sheep,  one  sort  being  distingoished  by 
short  curlv  hair  of  a  bluish-grey  color ;  the  merino  sfaeo 
was  introduced  in  1804.  and  the  breed  is  well  muntaioei 
The  horses  are  small,  hardy,  and  intelligent,  bat  luwoolk 
in  appearance.  The  birds  consist  of  eagles,  vultnrea^  hswb^ 
ospreys,  storks,  herons,  and  some  other  birds  of  pr^;  I»^ 
tridges,  which  on  the  steppe  are  strong  on  the  wing  bj  ^ 
end  of  July ;  the  ordinary,  double,  and  jack  snipe,  qnaiH 
pigeons,  bustards,  swans,  ffeese,  bitterns,  and  wildfowl  of 
every  description,  especially  on  the  Sivash  and  norib-weit 
coast ;  also  crows,  owls,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  king-fohen^ 
etc.  Serpents  that  are  harmless,  lizard&  and  frogs  are  aim* 
dant  The  scorpion,  mentioned  by  Pallas,  is  now  veiy  tm, 
but  tarantula  spiders  and  scolopendra,  both  naaaoD^£t^ 
quently  make  their  appearance  in  dwellings.  Gaterpillin 
and  the  mole  cricket  (Oryllo  Valpa  vuigmit)  are  lerj de 
structive  in  gardens.  Bees  are  abundant,  and  produce  ex* 
cellent  honey  and  a  great  deal  of  wax.  In  the  riven  are 
taken  trout,  roach,  dace,  and  cray-fish,  and  at  tbeir  cstn* 
aries  the  sturgeon  is  sometimes  found,  and  the  salmon  il 
speared.  A  great  variety  of  fish  haunt  the  coaiit,  eoeh  if 
led  and  grey  mullet,  herring,  mackerel,  turbot,  sola  (it 
Eupatoria).  plaice,  whiting,  bream,  haddock,  pilchard,  m» 
dak  (the  pike  perch),  whitebait,  eels,  and  a  variety  of  skell* 
fish,  crabs,  etc.,  but  no  lobsters. 

The  Tatar  population,  the  largest  in  th^  pe-  -^^^j. 
ninsula,  amounted  in  1874  to  1^,682^  accord-  ^Jil 
ing  to  the  census  taken  a  few  months  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  aukoM  on  the  new  ^lystem  of  gencnl 
conscription,  in  which  Tatars  were  included.    There  en 
also  Russians,  Armenians,  Qyneies,  Greeks,  Jewa*  end 
some  Germans.    The  Nogai  of  the  steppe  have  loogsiiM* 
disappeared  as  natires,  and  are  replaced  br  T^<^  " 
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•Imort  pjre  Turkish  dcKent,  and  speaking  a  language 
doselj  ■fluimilating  the  Turkish.  The  Tatars  on  the  south 
coast  are  a  mixed  race,  largely  allcnred  with  Greek,  Italian, 
and  Ottoman  blood,  and  greatly  despised  by  the  former ; 
but  all  are  Mahometans,  and  strict  observers  of  the  Koran. 
The  Tatars  are  extremelj  indolent,  and  never  think  of 
learaing  a  trade ;  they  busy  themselves  about  their  fields 
and  gardens  from  the  end  of  May  to  about  the  third  week 
in  AngoBt,  but  remain  quite  idle  throughout  the  rest  of  tlie 
year.  They  are  most  hospitable  to  strangers,  every  Tatar 
of  means  keeping  an  tfdo,  or  house  of  call  for  travellers, 
the  first  duty  of  a  Tatar  beiog  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
on  which  he  prides  himself.  Their  cottages  are  constructed, 
wben  possible^  on  the  slopes  of  rising  ground,  the  rock 
ionning  the  back  of  the  habitation,  which  is  usuallv  white- 
washed and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  ensconced  by  fruit 
<rees  and  verdure.  The  Tatan  are  veiy  abstemious,  drink- 
ing milk  and  bauaOf  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  millet ; 
ioMittw,  "  mare's  milk,"  is  much  employed  by  them  medi- 
cbaily.  The  men  wear  bagsy  trowsers,  a  short  embroi- 
dered jacket,  and  a  cap  of  Iamb  skin ;  the  women  color  their 
flails,  eyebrows,  and  fret^uently  their  hair,  made  up  into 
fiomerous  thin  plaits,  with  kna,  a  mineral  dye,  and  wear 
ioose  trowsers  tightened  at  the  ankles,  a  loose  coat,  and  a 
led  cap  ornamented  with  numerous  coins ;  they  tie  a  ker- 
chief round  the  waist,  the  opposite  comers  hanging  down 
Miind.  The  females,  more  especially  on  the  south  coast, 
have  quite  given  up  wearing  the  ya^mak^  **  veil,"  since  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Allies  m  1854^6.  The 
moinat,  **  nobles,"  live  in  retirement,  shunning  interooune 
with  Christians,  but  their  women  are  not  kept  in  seclusion : 
every  village  has  its  mottd,  who  is  also  the  ''elder/'  ana 
responsible  to  the  authorities.  The  Armenians  and  Greeks 
hold  the  trad&  as  do  also  the  Jews  who  are  Karaims^ 
''readers"  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  r^ecting  all  oral  traditions 
and  rabbinical  writings,  keeping  themselves  quite  apart 
from  the  Talmudists,  to  whom  they  are  most  odious.  There 
are  about  5000  Karaims  in  the  peninsula.  Russians  and 
Germans  are  chiefly  ensneed  in  agriculture,  while  the  gyp- 
sies are  the  artificers.  The  Bussian  language  is  very  gen- 
eral throughout  the  peninsula. 

Towns.  Sympheropol,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  gov- 

ernment (population,  17,000),  is  situated  on  the 
Salghyr,  where  was  Ak-mesjyd,  the  second  capital  of  the 
khanate.  Like  all  Bussian  towns,  it  has  fine  broad  streets 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  usual  whitewashed 
dinrdies  with  green  domes.  Baghtchasarai  and  Kara-sou- 
basar  were  given  up  by  Catharine  II.  to  the  exclusive  oocu- 
patioo  of  the  Tatars,  and  have  remained  purely  Oriental 
towna.  Baghtchasarai,  "garden  palace,"  was  the  capital  of 
Ihe  khans  uter  the  destruction  of  Solkhat,  now  Esky-Crim ; 
heir  palace  is  preserved  to  this  da^.  Kertch,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  fairly  thriving  port  of  transit  for 
Moduoe  from  ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azofi,  and  imports  into 
Russia  of  cattle  and  horses  from  the  plains  of  the  Kouban 
mod  of  Ciroaasia.  It  is  a  military  station  of  some  import- 
ance^ the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Kertch,  or  Yeny-Kaleh, 
the  ancient  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  bein^  protected  by  the 
formidable  Pa%lovskv  fortress,  a  combination  of  masked 
batteries  and  covered  ways  over  an  extent  of  two  miles. 
Tbeodosia,  formerly  Cafi&,  where  a  small  export  and  import 
trade  is  carried  on,  thrives  as  a  favorite  watering-place. 
Sevastopol,  in  the  superb  harbor  that  bears  its  name, 
created  a  military  port  and  fortress  b;^  Catherine  II.,  was 
lx>mbarded  and  occupied  bv  the  Allies  in  September,  1855. 
Enpatoria,  formerly  Khezlev^  and  Koslo^  is  the  great 
emporium  for  salt,  and  during  Turkish  occupation  was 
the  principal  port  in  the  Crimea;  its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Karaims,  who  have  here  a  "  spiritual  institution  " 
cinder  their  Cfahan.  Balaclava,  the  Symvoion  iimen  of 
tStrabo,  Cembalo  of  the  (Genoese,  is  a  small  Greek  fishing- 
Tillage  in  a  splendid  land-locked  harbor  to  the  east  of 
fievastopol,  remarkable  as  being  occupied  by  the  Britbh 
duing  the  war.  Yalta  is  a  small  but  fashionable  water- 
ing-place on  the  south  coast,  with  excellent  hotels  and 
many  inducements  to  visitors,  the  season  lasting  from 
Mar  to  September.  Near  Yalta  Is  Livadia,  the  residence 
of  the  empress,  AO^  other  imperial  properties. 

The  most  valuahle  commercial  production  is 

salt,  of  which  the  yearlv  supply  is  15,000,000 

(a  poud  — 86Ib  English).    Alt  entering  Bussia  is 

-^  at  80  oopecks  (9d.)  per  poad,  and  the  entire  revenue 


to  the  Government  from  the  salt-lakes  in  the  Crimea  is 
estimated  at  £1,785,714.  There  are  no  manufiuQtures,  but 
the  principal  articles  of  export  are  wine,  kil  (i.  e.,  fuller's 
earth),  honey,  wax,  hides,  lambekina  and  wool.  A  red- 
dish marble  from  quarries  near  Tchaovr-dagh  is  exported 
in  small  quantities.  Communications  in  the  peninsula  are 
maintained  b^  ezoellent  post-roads  and  bridle-paths,  and 
a  railroad  which  connects  Sevastopol,  Baghtchasarai,  and 
Sympheropol  with  the  south  of  Bussia  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  January,  1875. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  Historr. 
were  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  driven  out  by 
the  Scythians  about  680>631  b.  o.,  and  fled  into  Asia 
Minor,  leaving  only  a  remnant,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  and  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Tauri. 
These  appear  to  have  been  a  savage  people,  from  the  hot 
that  all  Stransen  that  landed  or  were  cast  on  their  coast 
were  sacrificed  to  the  virgin  goddess  Iphigenia,  afterwards 
apparently  identified  with  a  goddess  of  their  own  mythol- 
ogy by  the  Grecians,  who  named  the  country  the  Tauric 
peninsula  after  their  predecessors,  whence  the  Bussian 
name  Taurida.  The  numerous  crypts  existing  about  the 
rocky  heights  were  in  all  probability  the  troglodyte  caves 
of  the  Tauri ;  in  some  parts  they  were  converted  into  her- 
mitagjes  and  retreats  by  the  Greeks  during  Byzantine  oc- 
cupation, and  were  again  so  utilised  by  their  successon 
in  the  last  century;  these  caves  are  to  be  seen  at  Ak- 
Kaya,  Tene-Kerman,  Katch-Kalen.  Tcherkess-Kerman, 
Mangoup,  Mangoush,  Tchyfout-Kaleh,  Inkerman,  etc 

In  the  vear  658  b.  c.  the  Heradeotes  crossed  the  Axine, 
as  the  Black  Sea  was  then  called,  and  founded  a  colony 
near  where  is  now  Sevastopol,  the  territory  they  occupied 
becoming  known  as  the  Heracleotic  Chersonese,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  The  city  of  Cher- 
sonesus  flourished  under  its  own  free  institutions  during 
the  space  of  1000  yeari^  and  even  longc^,  though  it  became 
a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  it  was  taken  in  988 
by  the  Bussian  grand-prince  Vladimir,  who  there  received 
baptism,  and  was  completely  destroyed  in  1363  by  Olgerd^ 
ffrand-prince  of  Lithuania.  In  the  7th  century  b.  c.  other 
Grecians,  the  Milesians,  settled  at  Theodosia,  and  later  at 
Nymphsum  and  Panticapfleum  (Kertch)^  which  last  city 
became  their  metropolis  under  the  authority  of  an  archon, 
and  afterwards  of  a  king,  whose  dominion,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bosphorus,  included  Phanagoria  on  Uie  eastern 
shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  a  city  founded  with 
othen  at  the  same  time  as  Panticapnum,  and  the  emporium 
of  the  people  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  strait  Pari- 
sades,  sovereign  in  115  B.  c,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Scythians,  voluntarily  ceiled  his  dominion  to  Mithridates, 
king  of  the  Pontus,  whose  son  Phamaces,  after  his  own 
downfj^ll,  was  permitted  by  Bome  to  assume  the^  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Bosphorus,  a  sovereignty  that  continued 
until  a  late  period  under  the  protection  of  the  Boman 
empire.  The  peninsula  was  overrun  successively  by  the 
Alans  (62  A.  d.),  the  Goths,  whose  descendants,  peaceably 
employed  in  agriculture,  remained  until  the  early  {Murt  of 
the  14tli  century,  the  Huns  in  376,  the  Khosars  in  the 
8th  century,  expelled  by  the  Byzantines  in  1016,  and  the 
Kiptchaks,  who  poRsessed  themselves,  about  1050,  of  Kha- 
lary,  by  which  name  the  peninsula  was  called,  after  the 
Khozars,  they  being  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Mon- 
ffols  about  1237.  Panticameum,  or  Cerchio  (Kertch),  was 
for  a  time  (1343)  occupiea  bv  the  Venetians,  their  succes* 
sors  beinff  the  Genoese,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
Caffii  (Theodosia)  in  1263-67,  and  to  whom  the  seaboard 
known  as  Gk>thia,  extending  to  Cembalo  (Balaclava),  waa 
ceded  in  1315.  Cembalo^  Soldaia  (Soudak),  and  Caffii 
were  strongly  fortified  by  them,  Cafia  being  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  Asiatic  trade  that  included  Persia,  India^ 
and  China.  The  ruins  of  the  Genoese  fortifications  still 
remain. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Golden  Horde  by  Tamer- 
lane, the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  elected,  about  1428,  a 
khan  for  themselves,  a  descendant  through  Toktamish  of 
Jinghis  Khan,  one  Hadgy,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Ghvrey,  hb  capital  being  at  Solkhat,  now  Esky-Crim. 
This  khanate  continued  independent  until  the  conquest  of 
Krim  by  Mahomet  II.  (1475),  who  made  the  khan  prisoner, 
and  sent  the  Genoese  and  other  Christians  into  servitude 
and  slavery.  The  khans,  thenceforth  the  vassals  of  the 
sultans,  were  at  the  head  of  a  warlike  race,  by  whom  the 
Bussian  provinces  were  being  oootinually  deyastatad  nadl  ^ 
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the  jear  1777,  when  Sawaroff  diepened  the  troops  of  Dyy- 
lett  Ghyrej,  who  fled  to  the  Caucasus,  and  the  usurper 
8elim  Ghrrey  ascended  the  throne  under  the  protection 
of  Catherine  II.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  appeal  to 
Russia  for  succor  against  revolt  amongst  his  own  subjects, 
and  the  Crimea  was  eventuallj  annexed  to  the  Russian 
empire  hy  order  of  the  empress,  Aueust  1, 1783,  the  treaty 
for  cession  by  the  Porte  being  signed  January  9, 1784. 

The  Crimea  was  occupied  by  the  allied  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia  during;  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1853-66.  The  British  and  French  troops  landed 
near  Eupatoria  September  14,  1854,  and  did  not  evac- 
uate the  peninsula  until  July  12,  1856,  during  which 
period  were  foueht  tlie  battles  of  the  Alma,  Tchomaya, 
Balaclava,  and  dkerman,  and  the  formidable  fortress  of 
Sevastopol  was  reduced  by  siege. 

See  Dabois  de  MontpCreux,  Voyage  anionr  du  Cauca9e,  ete., 
•  vols.,  Paris,  1839 ;  Kohl,  BeUen  en  Sudrwland^  2  vols.,  Dres- 
den, 1841 1  BoBSoli,  Scenery  of  the  Crimea  (52  large  drawings), 
1865 ;  Ph.  Brunn,  Notteee  Hist,  el  Top.  eoneemant  lett  eoloniee 
Italienneaen  Oanarie,  St.  Petersburg,  1866 ;  Commr.  J.  Baohan 
Telfer,  R.  N.,  The  Crimea  and  Traneeaueeuia,  2  vols.  London, 
1876.  (J.  B.  TX.) 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  A  crime  is  an  offence  which  the 
law  ponishes  directly,  as  distinguished  from  an  offence 
which  it  punishes  indirectly  by  giving  an  action  for 
damages  to  the  person  injured.  The  criminal  or  penal 
law  is  that  portion  of  the  law  which  deals  with  crimes. 
Sometimes  it  is  attempted  to  distinguish  crimes  from  civil 
ii\juries  by  saying  that  the  former  are  offences  against  the 
state,  the  latter  offences  against  individuals,  or  again,  by 
saying  that  the  former  are  prosecuted  by  the  state,  the 
latter  by  private  persons.  But  all  illegal  acts  are  offences 
against  the  state,  and  in  England  the  state  is  not,  nom- 
inally at  least,  the  prosecutor  of  criminal  ofiences.  Civil 
injuries,  or  torts,  as  thev  are  called  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, are  offences  for  which  the  injured  person  may  sue 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Torts  and  crimes  do  not  therefore 
necessarily  exclude  each  other,  for  the  same  act  may  be 
both  a  tort  and  a  crime  in  the  sense  that  the  injured  person 
may  sue  for  damag^es,  and  the  offender  may  likewise  be 
prosecuted  and  punished.  Further,  it  should  be  observed 
that  many  offences  which  are  crimes  in  the  sense  of  being 
directly  punishable,  are,  so  far  as  the  morality  of  the  act  is 
concerned,  far  removed  from  the  class  of  crimes.  To 
allow  your  chimnev  to  go  on  fire  is  a  crime  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  punishable  by  fine,  but  it  is  not  a  crime  in  the 
sense  of  the  preceding  article,  or  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term. 

The  law  of  England  on  the  subject  of  crimes  is,  like  the 
rest  of  the  law,  composed  of  a  lai^  number  of  enactments, 
restinff  on  a  basis  of  common  law.  Its  leading  definitions 
and  distinctions  are  derived  from  the  common  law,  modi- 
fied by  judicial  interpretation  and  by  statute.  A  few  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  will  be 
stated  here ;  for  information  as  to  the  law  relating  to  spe- 
cific crimes  reference  should  be  made  to  the  respective 
heads. 

^  The  absence  of  s]rstematic  arrangement  and  of  any  pre- 
cise definition  of  crimes  is  due  to  the  historical  character 
of  the  criminal  law.  "  It  is  founded,''  says  a  high  author- 
ity, **  on  a  set  of  loose  definitions  and  descriptions  of  crimes, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  as  old  as  Bracton.  Upon 
this  foundation  there  was  built,  principally  in  the  course 
of  the  18th  century,  an  entire  and  irregular  superstructure 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  enactments  of  which  were  for 
the  most  part  intended  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
original  svstem.  These  Acts  have  been  re-enacted  twice 
over  in  tne  present  generation — once  between  1826  and 
1832  and  once  in  1861 ;  besides  which  they  were  all  amend- 
ed in  1837.  Finally,  every  part  of  the  whole  svstem  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  juoicial  comments  ana  construc- 
tions occasioned  by  particular  cases,  the  great  mass  of  which 
have  arisen  within  the  last  fifty  years  "  ( View  of  the  0»m^ 
mai  Law  of  England^  by  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen). 

A  crime  being  defined  as  an  action  specifically  forbidden 
ander  penalty  of  direct  punishment,  it  may  be  stated,  with- 
out entering  into  a  minute  analysis,  that  to  render  a  person 
liable  to  punishment  he  must  have  a  guilty  intention,  or, 
aa  it  is  called  in  English  law,  malice.  This  malice  will 
be  inferred  from  the  fajd  that  the  forbidden  action  has  been 
done ;  a  man  will  be  presumed  to  have  intended  the  nat- 


ural consequences  of  his  own  acts.  The  inference,  how- 
ever, may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  showing  that  the  cria- 
inal  intention  required  to  constitute  a  crime  wss  not  ss  a 
matter  of  fact  present.  And  there  are  certain  conditions 
from  which  the  law  will  infer  the  impossibilitjr  of  anv  such 
intention.  A  child  under  seven  is  held  to  be  incapaiole  of 
committing  a  crime.  If  a  married  woman  commits  an 
alleged  crime  in  presence  of  her  huflband,  she  will  be  held 
to  have  acted  under  his  compulsion.  The  state  of  mind 
described  as  insanity,  also  excludes  the  possibility  of  erim- 
iual  intention. 

Crimes  are  divided  into  treasons,  felonies^  and  misde- 
meanors. The  first  class  includes  offences  against  the  state, 
e.  ^.,  violence  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  distinction  between 
felonies  and  misdemeanors  is  not  so  easily  drawn,  and  is 
founded  if  anything  on  the  nature  of  the  punishment  and 
not  of  the  crime  in  such  case.  In  the  definitions  of  crime 
in  Bracton,  misdemeanors  appear  as  a  leas  serious  dssi  of 
crimes,  after  the  graver  cnmes  of  treason,  crimen  h\s^ 
homicide,  mayhem,  arson,  rape,  and  theft  have  been  de- 
scribed. They  are  ''minor  or  lighter  crimes,  prosecated 
civilly  as  in  personal  actions  for  injuries."  They  are  re- 
garded as  of  the  nature  of  wrongs  done  to  the  sovereiia 
power.  In  a  trial  for  felony  the  jury  are  required  to  mate 
true  deliverance  between  the  queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  In  a  trial  for  misdemeanor  they  are  to  try  the  \an/t 
joined  between  the  queen  and  the  defendant  The  prioci- 
pal  common  law  misdemeanors — libel,  conspiracy,  and  nui- 
sance— have  an  obviously  direct  reference  to  the  pobUe 
poice,  and  mav  without  much  violence  be  regarded  is 
grievances  to  the  sovereign  power  itself.  In  Bussell  (h 
CHmes,  a  misdemeanor  is  said  to  be  the  name  geperallyap- 
|>Iied  to  offences  for  which  the  law  has  not  provided  a  psiw 
ticular  name.  But  so  many  crimes  have  been  created  mii- 
demeanors  by  statute  which  do  not  differ  in  character  froiB 
felonies,  that  no  distinction  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
crime  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Nor  can  they  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  or  leas  severity  of  the  panisb- 
ment,  for  some  misdemeanors  are  punished  more  severe!/ 
than  felonies.  Besides,  however^  the  differences  in  tlie 
mode  of  trial  noted  above,  felonies  differed  from  misde- 
meanors inasmuch  as  they  involved  a  forfeiture  of  proper^ 
— ^a  distinction  which  no  longer  exists,  since  forfeiture  fiir 
felony  was  abolished  by  83  and  34  Vict  c.  23.  And  » 
^neral  there  are  greater  facilities  for  arresting  the  criminsl 
m  case  of  felony  than  in  misdemeanors.^  It  ts  unfortonste 
that  a  distinction  so  fundamental  should  be  so  utterly  vigiie. 
All  the  crimes  known  to  the  law  may  be  divided  into  fel- 
onies and  misdemeanors,  for  treason  is  after  all  a  case  of 
felony,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  felony  is  or  whit  a 
misdemeanor  is  without  an  enumeration  of  the  spedfie 
crimes  which  are  ranked  under  each  head.  The  Goosoli- 
dation  Acts  form  a  classification  of  crimes  which  is  more 
easily  understood,  although  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  of 
the  criminal  law.  Thus  the  Acts  of  1861  (24  and  25  Vict 
cc.  96,  97,  98,  99,  and  100)  relate  respectively  to  Uroeoj, 
malicious  injuries  to  real  property,  forgery,  coinage,  m 
offences  against  the  person. 

The  definitions  of  particular  crimes  are  still  to  besoogbt 
in  the  common  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges.  The 
Consolidation  Acts  for  the  most  part  leave  them  as  they 
stood,  s.  ^.,  the  Larceny  Act  does  not  define  the  crime  of 
larceny.  The  consequence  is  that  exact  definitions  sie- 
very  difficult  to  frame,  and  the  technical  view  of  a  crime 
sometimes  includes  more,  sometimes  leas,  than  it  oo^t 
Thus  the  crime  of  murder,  as  settled  by  the  existing  law, 
would  include  offences  of  such  very  different  moral  gravity 
as  killing  a  man  deliberately  for  the  sake  of  robbing  him* 
and  killing  a  man  accidentally  in  an  attempt  to  rob  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  offences  which  ought  to  have  been 
criminal  were  constantly  set  aside  by  the  judges  as  not 
being  within  their  definition  of  the  particoUr  qimy 
alle^,  and  the  legislature  has  constantly  had  to  inteiftn- 
In  this  way  the  penalties  of  larceny  were  gradually  ex- 
tended to  embezzlement,  frauds  by  trustees,  etc. 

Attempts  to  commit  crimes  are  themselves  crimes.  It 
is  laid  down  in  Russell  On  Orimee  (vol.  L  p.  189)  that  ''an 

1  Any  one  who  haa  obtained  a  drove  of  oxen  or  a  floek  of  sheir  by 
false  pretenoea  may  go  quietly  on  hla  way  and  no  one^  not  evia  a 
peace  officer,  can  apprehend  him  without  a  warrant,  but  If  a  aaa 
offers  to  aell  another  a  bit  of  dead  fenceanppoaed  to  hare  beanrtsU^ 
he  not  only  may  but  la  required  to  be  apprehended  by  that  j  '"■ 
(Greaveo,  Criminal  Law  OmaoHdeikm  4wX/ 
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attempt  to  commit  a  felony  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  misdemeanor  is  a  misdemeanor,  whether 
4he  oflfence  be  so  bj  common  law  or  by  statute."  An  at- 
tempt to  murder  was  at  common  law  no  more  than  a  mis- 
•demeanor  punishable  by  two  years'  imprisonment.  This 
was  the  case  until  1861 ;  but  now  by  the  24  and  25  Vic.  c. 
100  (Ofiences  against  the  Person  Act),  any  person  attempt- 
ing by  the  means  specified  therein,  or  by  any  other  means, 
to  commit  murder,  is  guilty  of  felony  and  punishable  by 
ftenal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three 
years,  etc,  or  to  be  imprisoned  ^r  not  less  than  two  years 
irith  or  without  hard  labor  or  solitary  confinement. 

Penons  accused  of  a  crime  may  be  either  orincipals  or 
4iocesM>rieB,  and  these  are  further  distinffuishea  into  princi- 
|Mi]s  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  ana  accessories  oefore 
and  after  the  facL  Principals  in  the  first  degree  are  those 
who  haoe  aettutUy  and  vUk  their  own  hand»  commdtUd  tiie 
Jdot,  Principals  in  the  second  degree  are  those  who  were 
present  aidino  and  abetting  at  the  commission.  An  aoces- 
•ory  before  the  fact  is  one  who,  being  absent  at  the  time 
•of  the  offence  committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  com- 
mand, or  abet  another  to  commit  a  felony.  And  an  aoces- 
•017  after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  a  felony  to  have 
hwa  committed  by  another,  receives,  relieves,  comforts,  or 
assists  the  felon.  Participation  in  the  commission  of  a 
felonious  act  in  any  of  these  ways  is  a  felony  (RiiRsell  On 
OMiet,  vol.  i.  p.  156).  By  the  Accessories  and  Abettors 
Act  ^24  and  25  Vict.  c.  94)  accessories  before  the  fuct  may 
be  tried  and  punished  as  principals,  and  accessories  after 
the  fact  may  be  indicted  as  such  or  as  substantive  felons. 

Criminal  procedure  in  England  is  diRtingiii8he<l  by  sev- 
eral special  features,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  its 
close  similarity  to  procedure  in  ordinary  civil  cases.  Crimes 
«re  left,  like  civil  injuries  or  breaches  of  contract,  to  be 
prosecule^l  by  the  persons  injured,  and  the  nature  of  the 
trial,  the  character  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  litigation  at  common 
law.  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephen,  in  the  excellent  treatise  alreadpr 
^noted,  aptly  distinguishes  the  English  system  as  "  li- 
tigious" from  the  "  inouisitorial "  system  prevailing  in 
France  and  other  countries. 

Preliminary  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  is  possessed 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  may  also  under  special 
Acts  convict  in  a  summary  manner  for  offences  of  minor 
importance.  When  the  justices  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
St  prima  facie  case  they  commit  the  prisoner  for  trial  either 
at  the  quarter  sessions  or  at  the  assizes.  (See  Coubtb.) 
The  following  cases  are  not  liable  at  quarter  sessions : — 
Misprision  of  treason ;  offences  against  tne  queen's  person, 
prerogative,  etc,  or  against  Parliament;  offences  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  pnemunire ;  blasphemy ;  unlawful  oaths 
(administering  or  taking) ;  perjury  and  false  affirmation ; 
setting  fire  to  crops  of  grain,  wood,  heath,  etc ;  bigamy ; 
abduction;  concealment  of  oirth;  bankruptcy  offences; 
blasphemous  libels ;  bribery ;  conspiracies  for  offences  not 
triable  at  sessions ;  stealing  records  or  documents,  etc  A 
trial  at  quarter  sessions  or  assizes  begins  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  indictment  to  the  grand  jury,  who  are  selected 
ibr  the  occasion,  to  the  number  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
tbree,  from  the  gentlemen  of  standing  within  the  district 
#or  which  the  court  is  sitting.  The  judge  delivers  a  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  shortly  pointing  out  the  nature  of  their 
-duties,  and  directing  their  attention  to  any  peculiarities  in 
the  cases  that  are  to  come  before  them.  The  grand  jury 
discuss  ttch  case  serioitm,  and  hear  witnesses  in  private  (in 
^^eral  only  those  for  Uie  prosecution),  and  if  they  are 
«itiflfied  that  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  prisoner 
itheT  return  a  true  bill,  and  the  case  goes  to  trial  before  the 
juage  and  a  common  jur^.  If  the  grand  jury  do  not 
vetum  a  true  bill,  the  case  is  at  an  end,  nnless  there  has 
been  a  verdict  on  a  coroner's  inquisition,  or  unless  it  is  a 
CMS  which  may  be  proceeded  on  by  way  of  information. 
A  criminal  trial  in  open  court  now  differs  in  very  few 
X>ointB  from  any  ordinary  civil  cause.  For  a  long  time 
prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  profes- 
•ciooal  advocacy  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  the 
priyilege  was  not  conceded  until  the  Prisoners'  Counsel 
Act  of  1836.  Sir  J.  Stephen  fixes  at  the  same  date  the 
-entire  exemption  of  prisoners  from  interrogation, — a  prac- 
tice which  would  appear  to  be  connected,  m  legal  reason, 
with  the  rule  whi<»i  made  a  party  to  a  cause  an  incompe- 
tent witness.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  a  crim- 
inal trial  in  England  and  a  criminal  trial  in  France  is 


yery  striking.  The  constant  interrogation  and  browbeat- 
ing of  the  prisoner  by  the  judge,  consistent  as  it  may  be 
with  the  inquisitorial  theory  of  their  procedure,  is  always 
revolting  to  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  see  in  every 
criminal  trial  a  fair  fight  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
prosecution.  Confessions,  which  are  the  object  of  many 
proceedings  in  a  French  inquisition,  are  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  English  law.  During  the  spring  assises 
of  1877  a  prisoner  was  charged  with  having  committed  a 
murder  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  counsel  for  the  proseca- 
tion,  with  the  consent  of  the  judge,  withdrew  from  the  case 
because  the  only  evidence,  besides  the  prisoner's  own  confes- 
sion, was  that  of  persons  who  had  either  never  known  him 
personally  or  could  not  identify  him.^  Although  a  pris- 
oner may  have  counsel  to  defend  him  if  he  can  affora  to 
pay  the  customary  fee,  no  provision  is  made  by  law  for  his 
being  so  represented.  But  the  custom  of  the  courts  has 
imposed  upon  judges  exceptional  care  for  the  prisoner'a 
interests,  and  on  the  i>rosecuting  counsel  exceptional  for- 
bearance when  the  prisoner  is  undefended.  It  was  often 
said  before  the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Act  (and  it  is  still  true) 
that  the  judge  is  the  prisoner's  counseL  In  exceptional 
circumstances  the  judge  will  call  on  some  member  of  the 
bar  to  undertake  the  prisoner's  defence. 

As  there  is  no  provision  made  by  law  for  the  prisoner's 
defence,  so  there  is  no  public  prosecutor.  The  aosenoe  of 
such  an  officer  has  long  l>een  an  admitted  defect  in  the 
English  system,  but  no  Ruocessful  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  deal  with  it.  It  m  generally  agreed  that  an  official 
staff  of  prosecuting  counsel  would  not  be  desirable.  But 
there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  public  officer  charged 
with  the  preparation,  if  not  of  all  criminal  cases,  at  least 
of  those  which  the  injured  person  does  not  wish  to  conduct 
himself.  At  present  a  private  person  is  bound  over  by  the 
magistrates  to  prosecute  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  con- 
sequence often  IS  that  many  persons  will  forego' an  injury 
raUier  than  submit  to  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  prosecutor  can  recover  his  costs  from  the  county, 
unless  thev  are  disallowed  by  the  judge.  The  county  again 
is  entitled  to  be  recouped  bv  the  Treasury,  and  between 
these  two  bodies  there  has  been  a  standing  feud  on  the 
subject  of  criminal  costs  for  some  years. 

Properly  speaking  there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  trials. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  final.  Any  substantial  defect 
or  informality  in  the  procedure  may  be  taken  before  the 
Queen's  Bench  by  writ  of  error,  but  sudh  cases  are  not 
now  of  frequent  occurrence.  And  if  any  question  of  law 
arises  at  the  trial,  the  judge  may  reserve  it  for  the  opinion 
of  the  court  for  tne  consideration  of  crown  cases  reserved, 
by  whom  the  conviction  may  be  either  quashed  or  con* 
firmed. 

Punishments  under  the  common  law  were  excessively 
severe,  but  their  operation  was  mitigated  by  the  singular 
privilege  of  Bkkefit  of  Clerot  (j^.v.).  Blacbstone 
laments  that  "  amon^  the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are 
daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  160  have  be^i  declared 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  felonies  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death." 
The  more  atrocious  punishments  have  disappeared  from 
the  law,  and  the  penalty  of  death  is  now  practically  re- 
stricted to  murder.  Fine,  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labor  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and 
penal  servitude,'  are  the  most  usual  punishments,  and  a 
wide  discretion  is  left  to  the  judges. 

By  the  Penal  Servitude  Act,  1864,  the  shortest  period  of 
penal  servitude  for  an  offence  committed  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  is  five  years,  and  where  any  previous  Act  haa 
fixed  a  maximum  of  less  than  five  years,  the  period  of  five 
years  is  to  be  substituted  for  such  shorter  term.  The  same 
Act  gives  the  form  of  license  under  which  a  convict  may 
be  allowed  to  be  at  large  during  the  remaining  portion  dt 
his  time,  subject  to  the  condition  of  abstaining  from  crime 
and  from  association  with  criminal  characters,  etc,  and  of 
preserving  and  producing  his  license  when  called  upon  by 
a  magistrate  or  officer.  By  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
1871,  every  holder  of  a  license  under  the  Penal  Servitude 

1  **No  confession  made  by  the  prisoner  is  sdminiUe  which  is  made 
in  consequence  of  any  inducement  of  a  temporal  nature,  having 
reference  to  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  held  out  by  a  person  la 
authority  "  (Boscoe's  IHgeit  qf  OrimhuU  Boidenee).  Notwithstanding 
the  general  bearing  of  the  law  against  oonfessiona.  It  is  held  that  a 
confession  obtained  by  artifice  or  by  spiritual  aolieitatlon  may  be 
used  in  eridence. 

•  By  16  and  17  Vict.  0. 99,  all  sentenoei  of  transportation  were  eo»- 
verted  Into  penal  servitude.  ^^^^r^t  r^ 
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Acts  must  notify  his  residence  and  any  change  of  reeidenoe 
to  the  police  (section  6).  The  Prevention  of  Grimes  Act, 
1871,  likewise  repeals  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act  of  1869, 
and  substitutes  new  provisions,  of  which  the  following  are 
ihe  most  important.  Section  5  nrovides  for  the  registering 
and  photographing  of  criminals.^  Section  7  specifies  circum- 
stances under  which  a  person  who  has  been  iwiee  convicted 
on  indictment  may,  witnin  seven  years  of  the  expiration  of 
the  last  of  the  two  sentences,  subject  himself  to  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year, — s.  g^  if  it  appears  to  a  magbtrate  that  "  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  believine  that  he  is  getting  his 
livelihood  bv  dishonest  means  f*  or  if  he  refuses  to  give  his 
name  and  address  when  changed  with  an  offence  before  the 
magistrates ;  or  if  he  is  found  in  any  place  public  or  pri- 
vate under  circumstances  which  satisfy  the  court  that  he 
was  about  to  commit,  or  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
oommit,  an  offence ;  or  if  he  is  found  in  a  dwelling-house, 
etc.,  without  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  his 
presence.  By  section  8,  "where  any  person  is  convicted 
on  indictment  of  a  crime,  and  a  previous  conviction  of  a 
crime  is  proved  against  him,  the  court  having  cognizance 
of  such  indictment  may,  in  addition  to  any  other  punish- 
ment which  it  may  award  to  him,  direct  that  he  b  to  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  police  for  a  period  of 
■even  years,  or  such  less  period  as  the  court  may  direct, 
commencing  immediatelv  on  the  expiration  of  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  him  for  the  last  of  suck  crimes."  Persons 
subject  to  police  supervision,  like  convicts  out  on  ticket-of- 
leave,  must  notify  their  residence  to  the  Pplic^  and  males 
must  report  tbeinselves  once  a  month.  The  Larceny  Act 
of  1861  nad  made  a  previous  conviction  for  felony  or  in- 
dictable misdemeanor,  or  two  summair  convictions,  matter 
of  aggravation  on  a  cnarge  of  simple  larcenv ;  and  section 
116  of  tiiat  Act  provides  for  the  trial  of  the  question 
whether  tnere  has  been  such  a  previous  conviction.  It  is 
only  after  the  prisoner  has  been  found  guilty  of  the  subse- 
quent offence  that  the  question  whether  he  has  been  pre- 
viously convicted  can  be  ^ne  into,  unless  he  offers  evi- 
dence of  good  character  m  the  trial  for  the  offence,  in 
which  case  the  prosecutor  may  prove  the  previous  convic- 
tion. Thb  section  b  adopted  in  tiie  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  1871. 

The  prerogative  of  pardon,  as  exercised  by  the  Home 
Secretary  occasionally  hss  the  effect  of  a  rehearing  of  the 

ne.  g.f  when  new  evidence  b  discovered  after  the  trial, 
e  verdict  of  the  jury  gives  dissatbfaction  to  the  pub- 
lic   In  such  cases  the  Home  Secretary,  after  consultation 


with  the  judge,  or  if  necessary  with  such  skilled  penons 
as  he  may  select,  decides  on  his  own  responsibility  to 
grant  or  withhold  a  pardon.*  This  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  satb&ctory  way  of  reviewing  the  sentence  of  a  crim- 
inal court 

The  dbtinguishing  feature  of  Scotch  criminal  law  b  the 
exbtence  of  a  public  prosecutor.  At  common  law  persons 
injured  have  tne  right  to  prosecute,  but  "private  prosecu- 
tion, except  in  the  most  trifling  summary  complaints,  b  now 
wholly  unknown  in  practice"  (Macdonald's  Orimintd  Law 
of  SooUand).  The  lord  advocate  and  his  deputies  are  the 
public  prosecutors  in  the  Supreme  Court;  in  the  inferior 
courts  the  procurator-fiscal  prosecutes.  The  public  pros- 
ecutor cannot  be  compelled  to  prosecute^  nor  can  he  be  pre- 
vented from  prosecutlnff.  (e.  r.) 

CBIMMITZSCHAU,  or  Ksimmitzschau,  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and  seven 
miles  N.N.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Pleisse,  and  on  the  Saxon  Western  State  Railway, 
760  feet  above  the  sea.    Brewing  wis  formerly  the  most 

>  A  register  of  Habitual  Criminals  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
tears  1809-76  has  recentlj  been  printed  in  tfie  printing  works  of  Her 
IC^estT's  prison. Brixton.  "The  list"  says  the  Times  of  March  7, 
1877,  "has  oeen  framed  hj  separating  from  the  great  mass  of  returns 
those  which  refer  to  persons  who  hare  been  convicted  on  indictment 
of  a  erime,  and  thereupon  have  had  a  proTious  oonTlction  proved 
against  them.  It  is  thus  a  complete  register  of  habitual  and  profes- 
monal  criminals,  and  has  been  printed  for  circulation  among  the 
poUoe  and  the  authorities  of  prisons,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
fdentliy  persons  who  come  under  their  charge."  The  proportion  of 
liabitual  criminals  bom  in  different  localities  glTes  some  curious  re- 
■alts.  Thus  the  town  of  Stafford  heads  the  list  with  1*881  to  ererv 
1000,  followed  doselT  by  Worcester,  Taunton,  and  Lancaster,  all  of 
them  towns  with  under  S0,000  InhabiUnts.  On  the  other  hand,  Lon- 
don, which  produces  the  largest  number  (1608),  sUnds  at  the  rate  of 
•nly  "Ml  to  the  1000.  Of  the  habitual  criminals  on  the  list,  1062 
some  from  Ireland,  and  158  from  Scotland. 

■  A  good  example  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  Smethorst,  reported 
MleDgth  In  Stephen's  View ^ i/f  OrimiintU Lom, 


important  industry,  but  woollen  weaving  and  cotton  \ 
in^  have  now  taken  the  chief  place  j  the  mannlactare  of  ma- 
diinerjr  has  also  become  verv  considerable,  liime-bammg 
is  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  surrounding  dis* 
trict  is  noted  for  its  wheat  growing.  Population  (U76)y 
17,649. 

CRISPIN  AND  GBISPINIAN,  two  saints  whose  festi- 
val, as  marked  in  the  calendar,  is  on  the  25th  of  October. 
According  to  the  tradition  they  were  brothers,  bom  at 
Bome,  whence  they  traveled  in  company  with  St.  Denis 
to  Soissons,  in  France,  towards  the  close  of  the  3d  oentory, 
to  propagate  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  Uiey  mi^t 
not  be  chargeable  to  o&ers  for  their  maintenance,  they  ex- 
ercised at  night  the  trade  of  shoemakers,  while  nreaching 
during  the  £ky.  The  shoes  thejr  made  were  sola  at  a  low 
price  to  the  poor,  an  angel  miraculously  furnishing  the 
leather.  According  to  another  version  of  the  story,  the 
saints  stole  the  leather  so  as  to  enable  them  to  benefit  the 
poor.  When  it  was  known  that  they  were  Christians,  the 
governor  of  the  town,  after  subjecting  them  to  cmel  tor- 
tures, ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  The  date  of  their 
martyrdom  is  usually  given  as  287,  though  the  Boman 
legend  gives  300.  They  are  r^;ardea  ss  the  tutelary  saints 
of  shoemakers. 

CBISSA,  or  Cbi&i,  in  ancient  sepgraphy^  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Greece,  was  situated  in  Pnoas^  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Its  name  occoxt 
both  in  the  lUad  and  in  the  Homeric  .B^iii»  where  it  it 
described  as  a  powerful  place,  with  a  rich  and  fertile  terri- 
tory, reaching  to  the  sea^  and  including  within  its  limits 
the  sanctuary  of  I^tho.  As  the  town  of  Delphi  grew  up 
around  the  shrine,  and  the  seaport  of  (^rrha  arose  on  the 
Crissean  Gulf,  Crissa  gradually  lost  much  of  its  importaaoe. 
By  the  ancients  themselves  the  name  of  Cirrha  was  so  often 
Bubstitated  for  that  of  Crissa,  that  it  soon  became  doubtfol 
whether  these  names  indicated  the  same  city  or  two  diffisr- 
ent  cities.  The  question  was  practically  settled  by  the 
investigations  of  Ulrichs,  who  unravelled  with  much  csrs 
the  history  of  the  towns.  From  its  position  drrha  com- 
manded the  approach  to  Delphi,  and  its  inhabitants  becsme 
obnoxious  to  the  Greeks  from  the  heavy  tolls  which  they 
exacted  from  the  devotees  who  thronged  to  the  shrine. 
The  Amphichronic  Council  declared  war  against  the  Cir- 
rheans  in  695  B.  c,  and  having  taken  the  town,  rased  it 
to  the  ground,  and  consecrated  its  territory  to  the  temple 
at  Delphi.  The  plunder  of  the  town  was  sold  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Pythian  games.  In  339  the  people  of 
Amphissa  began  to  rebuild  Uie  ci^,  and  to  cultivate  the 
plain.  This  act  brought  on  the  second  Sacred  War,  the 
conduct  of  which  was  intrusted  by  the  Amphichrons  t» 
Philip  of  Maoedon,  who  took  Amphissa  in  the  foilowinff 
jrear.  Cirrha  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  but  never  regainea 
Its  former  importance.  Crissa  is  probably  represented  bj 
the  modem  Chryso,  and  the  ruins  of  firrha,  indodiag 
extensive  remains  of  its  port,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pleistus. 

CBITIAS,  an  Athenian  orator  and  poet,  and  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  In  his  youth  he  habituallv  Ibtened  to  the 
conversations  of  Socrates,  but  his  manhood  was  devoted  U^ 
selfish  political  intrigues.  He  stirred  up  the  PenestK  of 
ThesBaly  against  their  masters,  and  made  himself  so  troable- 
some  at  home  Xhat  he  was  banished  bv  the  people.  Be- 
tuming  to  Athens,  he  was  made  ephor  by  the  oligarohScat 
party ;  and  he  was  the  most  cruel  and  unscrupulous  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  who  in  404  B.  c.  were  appointed  by  the  Lbp 
oedsemonians.    See  Qreecs. 

CBIVELLI,  Cablo  Cayalikrb,  a  Venetian  pamter, 
was  bom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  centnry.  The 
only  dates  that  can  with  certainty  be  given  are  1468  and 
1493;  these  are  respectively  the  earnest  and  the  laM 
vears  signed  on  his  pictures — the  former  on  an  altar-pisos 
in  the  church  of  San  Silvestro  at  Massa  near  Ferma  and 
the  latter  on  a  picture  in  the  Qnioni  collection  in  Milan. 
Though  bom  in  Venice.  Crivdu  seems  to  have  worked 
diiefly  in  the  March  oi  Anoona,  and  especially  in  and 
near  Asooli :  there  are  only  two  pictures  of  his  proper  to 
a  Venetian  buildmg,  both  of  these  being  in  the  church  of 
SanSebastian.  He  is  said  to  have  stodied  under  JaoobsQo 
del  Fiore,  who  was  painting  as  late  at  any  rate  as  1436;  al 
that  time  Crivelli  was  probably  only  a  boy.  Hie  latter 
always  signed  as  "Caiolus  Crivellua  Venetusf'  from  IW 
he  added  **MUes,"  having  then  been  knighted  by  Feidi- 
nand  II.  of  Naples.  He  painted  in  tai»»onuanlj,  and  ii 
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wBUk  to  most  advantage  in  subject-pictureB  of  moderate  sise. 
He  introdnoed  i^preeable  landscape  backgrounds;  and  was 
paittcplarl^  partial  to  giving  fmits  and  flowerB  (the  peach 
JB  one  of  his  favorite  fmits)  as  acoessories,  often  in  pendent 
festoons.  The  National  Gallery  in  London  is  well  sop- 
plied  with  examples  of  Crivelh j  the  Annuneiationi  and 
the  Beato  Ferretti  (of  the  same  family  as  Pope  Pius  IX.) 
in  reli|pons  eostasy,  may  be  specified.  Another  of  his  prin- 
cipal pictures  is  in  Ban  Francesco  di  Matelica;  in  the  Vat- 
ican GalleiT  is  a  I>ead  Christ,  and  in  the  Brera  of  Milan 
the  painters  own  portrait  Cnvelli  is  a  painter  of  marked 
individnaiitf , — ^hiund  in  form,  crudely  definite  in  contour ; 
stem,  foroeci,  eneigetic,  almost  grotesque  and  repellent,  in 
feature  and  exoression;  simply  vigorous  in  his  eSkd  of 
detachment  ana  relief,  and  sometimes  admitting  into  his 
pictares  olgects  actually  raised  in  surface:  distinct  and 
warm  in  color,  with  an  efiect  at  once  harsn  and  harmo- 
nigoB.  His  pictures  gain  by  being  seen  in  half-light,  and 
at  some  little  distance;  under  fevoring  conditions,  they 
grip  the  spectator  with  uncommon  power.  Few  artists  seem 
to  nave  worked  with  more  uniformity  of  purpose,  or  more 
forthright  command  of  his  materials,  so  far  as  they  go.  ^  It 
is  sarmised  that  Carlo  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  paint- 
ers Donato  Crivelli  (who  was  working  in  1469,  and  was 
also  a  scholar  of  Jaoobello)  and  Yittono  CrivelU.  Pietro 
Alamanni  was  his  pupil. 

CROATIA  AKi>  SLAYONIA,  a  crown-land  of  the  Hnn- 
carian  kinj^om,  which  extends  from  14®  25^  to  20**  25^  E. 
Kmg.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  b^  Camiola  and  Styria. 
N.  by  Hungary,  S.  by  Servil^  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia,  ana 
!¥.  by  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic,  on  which  it  has  a  coast- 
line of  about  88  miles.  Inclusive  of  the  districts  belong- 
ing to  the  Military  Frontier,  it  has  a  total  area  of  about 
16,785  English  square  miles ;  and  according  to  the  census 
of  1869  its  total  population  amounted  to  1,864,021,  of  whom 
695,997  are  assigned  to  the  military  portion. 

Jtfbiaitotns.— The  whole  country  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  natural  sections,  of  which  the  more  important  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  is  mainly  defined  by  that 
river  and  its  two  extensive  tributaries,  the  Drave  and  the 
Save,  while  the  other  consists  of  the  highlands  of  the  Adri- 
atic coast  The  mountains  are  partly  outrunners  of  the 
Alpine  system,  and  putly  prolongations  of  the  Earst ;  but 
the  line  of  demarcaticMi  has  not  as  yet  been  ciearlv  defined. 
The  former,  known  chiefly  as  tiie  Warasdin  Mountains, 
stretch  eastward  with  gradually  diminishing  elevation 
throufl^  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  country  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Diakovar,  and  attain  their  greatest  height 
of  3483  feet  in  Mount  Ivancica.  The  latter  consbt  of  three 
more  or  less  dutinct  chains  running  north-west  and  south- 
caat: — the  Velebit  or  Velebitch,  with  a  mean  height  of  3318 
feet,  which  gives  its  steep  and  barren  character  to  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  coast ;  the  Kapela,  with  a  mean  height  of 
2488  feet.  If  ing  further  inlana.  and  connecting  itself  with 
the  mountains  of  Camiola ;  ana  the  Plisevica,  with  a  mean 
height  of  8214  feet,  which  forms  the  boundarv  between 
Booiia  and  Croatia.  The  mean  height  of  the  whole  of  the 
plateau  to  which  these  ranges  belong  is  estimated  at  2074 
leet  Many  parts  of  the  mountain-reffions  are  richly  wooded 
with  pine^  beech,  and  chestnat,  ana  many  of  the  smaller 
vflklleya  and  glens  are  abundantly  fertile.  The  richest  part 
of  Croatia,  indeed,  is  not  the  valley  of  the  Drave  or  the 
£kve^  but  the  hilly  dbtrict  between  the  Eostel,  the  Ivan- 
cica, and  the  Agram  MountaiiiB,  called  by  the  natives  Za- 
go*ye,  or  the  Land  behind  the  Hills.  A  small  group  known 
tm  the  Vrdnik  Mountains  rises  in  the  east  of  Slavonia. 

MbMn,  etei — From  the  point  where  it  begins  to  form  the 
Croatian  boondary,  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube  below 
FntiiTr,  the  Drave  receives  only  one  important  tributary, 
the  Bednya;  but  the  Save  is  the  recipient  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  considerable  affluents : — the  Sotla,  the  Erapina,  the 
Zdina,  the  Lonya,  the  Ilova,  the  Pakra,  and  the  Olyava 
firom  uie  Warasdin  Mountains ;  and  the  Eulpa,  the  Eo* 
rana,  and  the  Unna  from  the  Earst.  The  Becina  falls  into 
the  sea;  the  Gaska  loses  itself  in  swampy  hollows ;  and  the 
Uka  plunges  into  a  rocky  abyss  not  far  firom  Gospich. 
Intensive  manhes  occur  along  the  main  rivers  in  Slavo- 
nia ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  cluster  of  seven  lakes — 
called  the  Lakes  of  Plitvica — in  connection  with  the  Eo- 
rana.  Warm  mineral  springs  rise  at  Erapina,  at  Toplice 
near  Warasdin,  at  Stubica  near  Agram,  at  Daruvar,  and  at 
Toposko  near  Glina ;  and  there  is  a  sulphurous  spring  at 
lipik  near  Pakrac 


CtuiuOe.— The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  equable  and 
temperate;  but  the  Earst  district  u  exposed  to  very  vio- 
loit  and  sudden  changes.  The  mean  temperature  through- 
out the  year  for  Agram  is  52^  Fahr.,  and  throughout  the 
hottest  month  72^.  At  Finme  it  is  very  much  warmer. 
The  rain  comes  mainly  with  the  south-west  wind,  and  the 
annual  fall  varies  from  23  inches  in  the  lowlands  to  51  in 
tlie  Earst.  The  coast  districts  are  exposed  to  the  violent 
wind  called  the  Bora,  which,  while  it  lasts,  is  strong  enough 
to  render  all  locomotion  impossible. 

Affrieuliiire. — ^About  16  per  cent  of  the  whole  country 
is  unproductive,  and  in  the  eastern  districts  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  rest  is  assigned  to  pasture.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  flax,  and  hemp; 
tobacco  is  also  grown;  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
bestowed  on  the  vine,  though  the  national  beverage  is 
prepared  from  the  damson  plum.  Horses  are  raised  in 
Slavonia;  the  oak  and  beech  woods  famish  food  to  great 
herds  of  swine ;  and  the  heath  districts  give  'excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  keeping  of  bees. 

Mam^adureB  and  Oommaree, — With  the  exception  of  a 
few  establishments  for  silk-spinning,  two  or  three  glass- 
works, and  the  distilleries  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  the  only  manufectories  are  at  the  seaport 
towns  of  Flume,  Buccari,  and  Porto  Be.  Iron-ore  is 
worked  at  Bude,  Ituyevac,  and  Brod,  sulphur  at  Badoboy, 
and  coal  at  Pregrada;  but  none  of  the  mines  are  of  great 
importance.  The  traffic  of  the  country  is  ftirthereof  not 
only  by  its  580  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  but  by  upwards  of 
20CiO  miles  of  regular  road  and  several  lines  of  railway 
meeting  at  Agram.  Among  the  roads  the  most  famous  are 
the  Maria  Louisa,  which  connects  Carlstadt  with  Fium^ 
and  the  Josephine,  which  passes  inland  from  Zengg. 

DivtsioiM. — ^The  territory  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  is 
divided  into  eight  comitate  named  after  their  respective 
administrative  centres, — Agram,  Flume,  Ereuta,  Warasdin, 
Bellovar,  Esseg,  Pozsega,  and  Bukovar.  The  city  of  Agram 
or  Zagrab  is  the  capitid  of  the  crown-land,  and  is  npidly 
rising  in  importance.  Of  the  other  towns  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention,  m  Croatia,  Sissek,  with  its  grain-trade.  Earl- 
stadt,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Church  bishop,  Eopreinitz,  Buc- 
cari, with  its  free  port,  St.  Geoigen,  and  Zengg ;  and  in 
Slavonia,  Diakovar,  the  seat  of  the  femous  biwop  Stross- 
mayer,  and  Semlin,  one  of  the  most  valuable  mihtary  and 
commercial  ports  on  the  Danube.  Sluin,  Glina,  and  Pe- 
trinya  were  respectively  the  centres  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  8d 
banal  regiments;  and  Brod,  Gradiska,  Likka,  Ogulin, 
Ottocsan,  and  Peterwardein  give  their  names  to  the  other 
military  districts. 

OcvernmenL — ^The  united  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavo- 
nia is  represented  b^  a  separate  minister,  without  a  portfolio^ 
and  in  tne  Hungarian  diet  by  thirty-four  members  on  the 
table  of  deputies,  and  two  envoys  from  the  national  diet  on 
the  table  of  magnates.  The  national  diet  is  composed  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  the  Greek  Catholic  bishop,  the 
prior  of  Aunna,  the  magnates,  counts,  and  barons,  and 
seventy-seven  deputies  of  towns,  districts,  etc.  The  King- 
dom is  autonomous  in  domestic  affiiirs,  public  worship^ 
education,  and  justice :  and  by  the  law  of  November,  1874^ 
the  adminbtrative  ana  the  judicial  departments  are  to  be 
kept  completely  distinct  At  the  head  of  the  Government 
is  the  Ban  or  Banus,  who  also  ranks  as  a  privjr  councillor. 
The  highest  court  is  the  so-called  septemviral  table  at 
Agram ;  and  next  in  order  is  the  banal  table.  According 
to  a  law  of  1873,  55  per  cent  of  the  taxes  of  the  kin^om 
fiUl  to  the  Hungarian  treasury,  and  the  remainder  is  assigned 
to  domestic  expenses. 

The  Croats  proper  form  about  74  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  Serbs  about  23  per  cent,  and  the  small  remain- 
ing portion  is  composed  of  Germans,  Magyars,  Jews,  Ital- 
ians, and  Albanians.  The  Croats  are  Catholics,  and  emplov 
the  Latin  alphabet  for  their  Slavonic  language,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Serbian,  and  br^s  up  into  two 
main  dialects — the  Sloveno-Croatian  and  the  Serbo-Croatian, 
The  Serbs  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  employ 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet 

The  principal  educational  institution  in  the  country  is 
the  university  established  in  1874  at  Agram,  where  there 
is  also  the  South  Slavonian  Academv  of  Sdences  and 
Arts,  founded  in  18((6,  as  well  as  a  Society  of  Agriculture^ 
Literature,  and  History.  Diocesan  seminaries  for  Catholic 
theologians  are  maintaued  at  Agram,  Diakovar,  and  Zengg; 
and  the  priests  of  the  Greek  QmrcJi  have  institutions  al 
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Gvlowitz,  Pakrac,  and  Plaski.  General  education  is  still 
mach  neglected,  and  about  six-Beventlis  of  the  population 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 

ITtttory.— Croatia  and  Slayonia  were,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  inoluded  in  the  ancient  PaDnonia;  and  remains  dating 
from  the  Roman  period  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mitroyits,  Illok, 
SotiD,  and  Toyamik.  After  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Ayars  had 
eome  and  gone,  the  territory  was  in  MO  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Slayonio  raoes  to  which  it  owes  its  name — ^the  Chroyats, 
Ohonrats,  or  Horyats,  and  the  Slavs.  Temporary  recognition 
of  the  Frankish  kings,  and  the  Byiantine  emperors,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  a  more  independent  kingdom, 
which  included  not  only  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  bat  also  Dal- 
matla.  In  1075,  Zwonimir  Demetrius,  to  whom  the  national 
party  looks  back  as  to  the  national  hero,  formally  rejected  the 
ISysantine  oyerlordship,  and  received  from  Gregory  VII.  of 
Rome  the  title  of  king.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  the 
land  was  the  object  of  freauent  contest  between  the  Bysantines 
and  the  Hungarians;  and  in  the  14th  and  16th  it  was  still  more 
harassed  by  the  rivalry  of  Hungary  with  Venice.  In  1524  the 
whole  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  but  in  1526, 
after  the  battle  of  Mohaos,  the  districts  of  Agram,  Kreuts,  and 
Warasdin  were  attached  to  the  Austrian  crown,  and  by  the 
Carlowili  peace  of  1699,  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  north 
of  the  tJnna  was  resigned  by  the  sultan.  In  1767  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia  were  united  under 
the  name  of  Illyria,  but  the  union  was  broken  in  1777.  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  continued  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom ;  but  a  strong  national  reaction  took  place  in  184S-9 
against  the  Magyar  supremacy,  and  in  reward  for  the  service 
rendered  against  the  Magyar  revolt  by  the  ban  Jellachioh, 
Austria  declared  the  country  independent  of  Hungary.  In 
1860,  however,  the  policy  of  Vienna  was  altered,  and  Croatia 
uid  Slayonia  were  again  obliged,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  party,  to  resume  their  former  connection  with 
Hungary,  which  was  not  recognised  by  the  national  diet  till 
1868,  and  then  only  after  the  central  administration  had  inter- 
fered with  the  elections  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner. 

See  Csaplovics,  iS/atoofiien  und  Kroatien,  1819;  Paton's  flnjh- 
landt  and  hlanda  of  tkt  Adriatic,  1849 ;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudt- 
lateen  und  deren  L&nder,  1851 ;  A.  0.  Zeithammcr,  "  Zur  phys- 
icalisoben  Oeofp-aphie  Kroatiens  and  Slawoniens"  in  Feter- 
mann's  MUtkeilungen,  1859,  and  "  Die  Wagrechte  und  Senkrechte 
Gliederung  Oesterreichisoh-Kroatiens,"  ditto,  1861 ;  "  Sugli 
antichi  ghiaoeiaj  dolla  Drava,"  in  Aui di  Aeeademia  di  Milano, 
1871;  Steinhauser,  (7eo^aj9At«  von  Oeeterreick- Ungarn,  1872; 
Dr.  P.  Matkovic,  JCroatien-Slavonien  naeh  eeinen  phytieeken 
und  geietigen  VerhdUnieeen,  Agram,  1873;  and  a  paper  from 
the  same  authority  on  "Die  Orographische  Gruppirung  der 
Siid-Croatisohen  Hochebene,"  in  Petermann's  Miuk.,  1873. 

CROCODILE  (OroeodUia),  an  ordfr  of  BeptUea  which, 
in  the  poesesBion  of  a  four- chambered  heart,  and  of  distinct 
sockets  for  the  teeth,  and  in  the  traces  of  a  diaphragm, 
differs  from  the  other  reptilian  orders,  and  shows  an 
approach  in  organization  to  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
presence  of  a  four-chambered  heart  does  not  prevent  that 
commingling  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  previous  to  its 
entrance  into  the  system,  which  is  common  to  all  reptiles, 
as  tills  is  effected  in  the  present  order  by  means  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  main  arterial  and  venous  tubes, 
immediately  outside  the  heart  Crocodiles  are  further 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  partial  dermal  skele- 
ton, developed  in  the  leathery  integument,  consisting  of 
numerous  square  bony  plates,  keeled  in  the  centre,  and 
forming  a  complete  dorsal  shield.  The  vertebrso  of  the 
neck  bear  upon  each  other  by  means  of  rib-like  processes, 
the  neck  being  thus  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  its 
mobilitpr;  hence  the  difficulty  experienced  by  crocodiles 
in  turning.  The  limbs  are  short  and  insufficient  to  support 
its  entire  weight ;  it  consequently  drags  its  body  somewhat 
along  the  ground.  The  toes,  of  which  there  are  five  on  each 
of  the  posterior  limbs,  and  four  on  the  anterior  pair,  are 
more  or  less  webbed,  while  the  three  inner  ones  only  are 
provided  with  claws.  The  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears  have  lids 
or  valves  by  which  they  can  be  closed  at  will,  and  the  nostrils 
do  not  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  but  are  carried 
back  to  the  pharynx,  which  can  also  be  shut  off  from  the 
outside  by  means  of  a  valvular  apparatus — an  arrangement 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  these  reptiles  in  prevent- 
ing sum)cation  while  seizinff  and  holding  their  prey  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  tongue  is  attached  all  round 
to  the  bottom  of  the  monUi,  and  for  this  reason  the  croco- 
dile was  formerlv  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  that  oi^gan. 
The  teethj  which  are  numerous,  sharp,  and  conical,  are 
arranged  m  a  sinfle  row  in  both  jaws,  each  tooth  having 
its  own  socket,  and  the  hollow  at  its  base  containing  the 


germ  of  a  larger  one,  which  by  its  growth  grmduallj  dit- 
plaoes  the  other.  Three  and  even  four  generations  of  tec^ 
incased  within  each  other,  are  often  thus  contained  in  a 
single  socket,  bnt  the  number  of  teeth  above  the  torfiue 
remains  the  same  at.  all  ages.  The  fourth  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  fits  into 
a  notch  or  pit  in  the  upper  surface.  As  in  snakes,  the 
lower  jaw  is  attached  to  a  process  connected  with  and  ex- 
tending; backwards  from  the  skull,  which  greatly  adds  to 
the  animaPs  gape,  while  giving  it  the  appearance,  in  open- 
ing its  mouth,  of  moving  both  jaws.  Beneath  the  lower 
jaw  are  two  orifices  connected  with  glands  which  secrete  a 
musky  substance. 

Crocodiles  are  amphibious,  leaving  the  water  to  bask  in 
the  sun  on  the  mud-banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  or  to  de- 
vour the  prey  the^  have  previously  drownei.    They  are 
oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs — from  twenty  to  sixty  in 
number,  and  inclosea  in  a  calcareous  shell — in  holes  made 
in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  river  side,  where  they  are  left  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  as  is  the  case  with 
certain  American  species,  in  hillocks  formed  by  themselves, 
which  they  hollow  out  and  fill  with  leaves  and*  other  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  where  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  generated  in  the  decomposing  mass.    On  quitting  the 
egg  the  young  crocodiles  are  led  to  the  water  by  the  female 
parenL  who  feeds  them  for  some  time  with  food  which  sbe 
herself  disgorges,  and  otherwise  shows  the  greatest  solicitude 
for  their  safety.    The  male  takes  no  part  in  rearing  tlje 
young,  but  is  said  on  the  contrary  to  attack  and  devour 
them  when  not  prevented  by  his  mate.    Large  numbers 
also  fall  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  fishes  and  turtles,  while 
the  smaller  Camivora  and  certain  birds  destroy  great  qnan- 
tities  of  the  eggs.    The  eges,  which  in  the  common  croco- 
dile are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  are  in  spite  of 
their  musky  flavor  held  in  gpreat  estimation  as  an  article 
of  food  in  the  regions  where  they  occur,  and  this  leads  to 
a  still  further  diminution  of  the  crocodilian  progeny.   Dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  young  are  said  to  feea  on  the  larva 
of  insects  and  on  small  fishes.    Crocodiles  are  inhabitant! 
of  the  rivers  and   marshy  lagoons  of  tropical  and  sob- 
tropical  regions,  a  few  only  frequenting  the  brackish  water 
of  estuaries.    One  species — the  Alligator  of  North  America 
^has  a  range  sufficiently  north  of  the  tropics  to  encounter 
ice  in  winter,  while  one  of  the  Indian  crocodiles  ascends 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  it  frequents  to  such  a  height  above 
the  sea  that  the  water  it  occupies  is  often  frozen.    Daring 
the  dry' season  these  reptiles  nury  themselves  in  the  mod 
and  remain  dormant  until  Uie  return  of  mobter  conditioos, 
and  they  have  thus  been  known  to  exist  without  food  for  a 
whole  year.    Tennent  states  that  in  Ceylon  he  has  met 
with  the  mud  case  ftt>m  which  the  Marsh  Crocodile  of  that 
island  had  recently  withdrawn,  and  he  also  tells  of  an 
officer  who,  camping  out  one  night,  was  disturi)ed  by  a 
strange  motion  of  the  earth  beneath  his  bed — a  phenomenon 
explained  in  the  morning  b^  the  emergence  of  a  crocodile. 
They  also  bury  themselves  m  the  mud  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  and  when  taken  unawares  they  feign  death  as  a 
means  of  escape.    The  writer  above  alluded  to  states  that 
on  one  occasion  his  party  came  upon  a  sleeping  crocodile 
which  on  being  struck,  after  it  had  awakened  and  seen 
itself  surrounded,  lay  perfectly  quiet  and  apparently  dead: 
in  a  little  while  it  was  seen  to  glance  furtively  about,  ana 
tlien  make  a  rush  towards  the  water.  ^  On  receiving  a 
second  blow  it  again  feigned  death,  and  this  time  no  amount 
of  poking  could  elicit  tne  slightest  sign  of  life,  until  a  lad 
by  gently  tickling  it  under  the  fore  leg  caused  the  reptile 
so  for  to  forget  itself  as  to  draw  up  its  limb.    They  resort 
to  a  somewhat  similar  stratagem  in  order  the  more  readily 
to  reach  their  prey.     Lowering  their  head  and  tali  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  down  by  the  current  of  tlw 
stream,  and  in  this  position  are  said  to  bear  the  closest 
resemblance  to  floating  logs  of  wood — a  disguise  well  fitted 
to  allay  suspicion  in  the  animal  they  are  seeking  to  an- 
proach.    They  feed  on  fishes,  and  on  the  numerous  qnia- 
rupeds  which  visit  their  haunts  in  order  to  drink.   The 
latter  they  seize  and  drag  into  the  water,  holdinff  them 
under  the  surface  till  life  is  extinct,  and  afterwaros  con- 
veying the  dead  body  to  the  nearest  sand-bank  or  river 
island,  where  it  is  often  hidden  until  putre&ctioD  has  ren- 
dered it  sufficientlj  digestible.    Although  timid  thev  do 
not  hesitate  to  attaoE  man,  when  off  his  guard,  and  bathing 
in  tropical  rivers  is  rradered  dangerous  oy  their  presence. 
There  are  three  (km^U^^  M^^  cr(Kxidiles--QaTisl^ 
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Thie  Crocodiles  and  Alligators.  The  Gavials  are  readilj 
diBtinguished  hy  their  ^preatly  elongated  and  narrow  snout, 
and  by  the  uniform  size  of  their  teeth  (the  five  or  six 
front  pairs  exoepted),  of  which  the  C^getic  species  has 
fiftT-two  or  fifty-four  above,  and  fifty  or  fifty-two  below. 
It  inhabits  the  lower  parts  of  Indian  rivers,  especially  the 
Ganges,  where  it  performs  the  useful  office  of  devouring 
the  carcases  of  animals  that  otherwise  would  pollute  the 
•acred  river.  It  attains  a  length  of  over  17  feet,  and  the 
male  is  furnished  with  a  large  and  prominent  swelling  in 
front  of  the  nostrils. 

The  true  Giooodiles  have  the  so-called  canine  tooth  of 
the  lover  jaw  fitting  into  a  notch  or  furrow  in  the  upper 
lor&oe;  tho  hind  legs  are  bordered  by  a  serrated  fringe, 
and  the  toes  are  almost  completely  webbed.    Of  these  there 
tre  twelve  species,  four  of  which  are  Asiatic,  occurring 
cMtward  from  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of  India  to  Australia ; 
three  are  African,  one  ranging  from  Egypt  to  the  Gape,  the 
others  confined  to  the  rivers  of  West  Africa ;  while  four 
beione  to  the  Neotropical  Region  of  Central  and  South 
America.    The  Common   Crcwodile  (OroeodUus  vulgari») 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  family.    It  inhabits  the 
dbief  rivers  of  Africa,  but  is  best  known  as  a  denizen  of 
tLe  Nile,  where  in  ancient  times  the  Egyptians  regarded  it 
as  a  divinity.    At  Memphb  and  other  cities  temples  were 
raised  in  its  honor,  in  which  live  crocodiles  were  kept, — 
these  sacred  reptiles  being  reared  with  the  greatest  care, 
fed  luxuriously,  and  adorned  with  costly  trinkets.    They 
were  thus  rendered  perfectly  tame,  and  took  part  in  the 
religious  processions  and  other  ceremonies  performed  in 
their  honor.    When  dead  their  bodies  were  embalmed, 
and  extensive  grottoes  have  been  discovered  at  Maabdeh 
containing  laive  numbers  of  these  reptilian  mummies.    The 
inhabitants  of  several  Egyptian  cities,  however,  rc^garded 
the  crocodile  with  entirely  ^poeite  sentiments,  considering 
it  to  be  the  incarnation  of  Typl^o,  tlie  ffenius  of  evil ;  and 
amonff  these  the  ichneumon,  as  the  ofeadliest  foe  of  the 
crooodile,  was  thought  worthy  of  divine  honors.    Once  a 
year  the  people  of  Apollinopolis  had  a  solr-^^^n  hunt,  in 
which  they  killed  as  many  crocodiles  as  possible,  casting 
the  dead  bodies  before  the  temple  of  their  sod;  and  so 
expert  had  they  grown  in  thb  sport  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  enter  the  Nile,  and  bring  the  crooodile  ashore 
by  ibrce.    Crocodiles  appear  to  haye  been  formerly  abun- 
dant in  all  the  known  parts  of  the  Nile^  but  hate  now 
disappeared  from  the  delta,  and  according  to  a  recent 
aoUioritv  are  rarely  seen  to  tne  north  of  Bern  Hassan,  and 
are  eviaently  receding  from  below  the  second  cataract 
This  is  largely  owing  to  the  constant  persecution  they  are 
satjected  to  by  the  passengers  on  board  the  Nile  steamers, 
to  which  also  must  be  attributed  their  exceeding  wildness. 
for  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  come  within  rifle  shot  or 
them.    A  small  black-headed  plover  {Charadrius  me^on- 
9eephalu$)  may  often  be   seen  perched  on  the  reptile's 
back,  attracted  by  the  numerous  insects  which  find  a  con- 
genial residence  there;    and  this  active  little  bird,  by 
rising  in  the  air  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  give  its  bulky 
patron  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  man.    Towanis 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  the  crocodile  is  still  abundant    Sir 
Samuel   Baker  states  tliat  when  navigating  the  Albert 
Nyanza  he  observed  every  basking  place  covered  with 
them,  the  creatures  lying  parallel  to  each  other  like  trunks 
of  trees  prepared  for  shipment^  and  that  on  one  bank  he 
counted  twenty-seven  of  large  size.     The  fiesh  of  this 
species  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  it  does  not  seem  suited 
to  the  European  palate.    **  To  my  taste,"  says  the  authority 
just  referrM  to,  "  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than 
crocodile   fiesh.     I  have  eaten  almost    everything,  but 
although  1  have  tasted  crocodile  I  could  never  succeed  in 
swallowing  it    The  combined  flavor  of  bad  fish,  rotten 
fleshj  and  musk  is  the  earte  de  dinar  ofiered  to  the  epicure." 
In  Siam  the  flesh  of  anotlier  species  is  regularly  sold  in  the 
market  as  human  food.    The  Common  Crooodile  usually 
measures  about  15  feet  in  length. 

Alligators  diflfer  from  the  preceding  group  in  havins  the 
canine  tooth  fitting  into  a  pit  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  hind 
legs  are  idso  destitute  of  fringe,  and  the  toes  are  less  com- 
pletely webbed.  They  are  found  in  America  only,  and 
with  one  exception  are  confined  to  its  tropical  parts.  The 
Alligator  lAlRgafor  wuMriaaippienni)  occurs  in  the  rivers  and 
swamps  or  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  where  It  is  a 
source  of  danger  to  all  animals  venturing  to  enter  the 
water.    In  winter  this  species  retires  into  holes  on  the 


liver  bauks,  and  thsre  hybemates.  While  thus  dormant 
it  is  often  got  at  by  the  negroes,  who  unearth  it  for  the 
sake  of, the  tail,  which  they  reckon  a  delicacy.  It  is  said 
to  attain  a  length  of  15  to  18  feet  The  remaining  eip^ht 
species  of  alligators  are  found  chiefiy  in  South  America, 
where  tliey  are  known  as  Caymans  and  Jacar^  They 
abound  in  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  the  silence  of 
whose  lonely  banks  is  seldom  broken  except  by  their  noc- 
turnal bellowings.  According  to  Humboldt  they  resemble 
their  Old  World  allies  in  lying  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
wherever  a  shallow  in  the  river  discloses  'a  sand-bank, 
''with  open  jaws,  motionless,  their  uncouth  bodies  often 
covered  with  birds." 

Foisil  remains  referable  to  the  order  Orooodilia  occur  for  the 
first  time  In  the  Trias,  and  continue  to  appear  in  allied  forms 
daring  snoceedlng  periods.  These  hare  been  very  fully  inves- 
tigatedy  and  Professor  Hnxley  has  given  a  remarkably  complete 
sketch  of  the  life-history  of  the  entire  order,  recent  and  fossil. 
This  he  divides  into  three  sab-orders.  I.  In  the  ParomcAia, 
among  other  characters,  both  pterygoid  and  p&Iatine  bones  are 
destitate  of  bony  plates  to  prolong  the  nasal  passages,  and  the 
centra  of  the  vertebras  are  amphiccslian,  as  in  fishes.  To  this 
gronp  belongs  the  earliest  of  the  crocodiles — the  Triaseio  Stag- 
onoUpia  of  Uie  Elgin  sandstone,  which  somewhat  resembled  a 
cayman,  with  the  snoot  of  a  gavial.  II.  In  the  tfetomicAta, 
the  bony  plates  of  the  palatine  bones  prolong  the  nasal  passages 
and  give  rise  to  posterior  nares,  and  the  vertebral  centra  are 
amphicolian.  Tnis  gronp  Inclades  such  forms  as  7V/«o«aHnc« 
ana  St€h«a9aurua,  ranging  fVom  the  Liassic  to  the  Cretftocous 
formations.  III.  In  the  Eutuchiaf  both  pterygoid  and  palatiue 
bones  give  off  plates  which  prolong  the  nasal  passages,  and  the 
centra  of  the  vertebras  are  mostly  procoslons.  The  species  eon* 
tained  in  this  group  make  their  appearance  in  the  Oreensand 
of  North  America  and  in  the  Bocene  of  Bnrope,  and  to  it  belongs 
all  the  existing  crocodiles.  This  group  was  at  one  time  maoh 
more  generally  distributed  than  it  is  at  present,  representatives 
of  gavials,  crocodiles,  and  alligators,  now  so  widely  apart,  and 
altogether  absent  Arom  Europe,  being  found  together  in  the 
Bocene  beds  of  the  south-west  of  England.  The  greaUy  re- 
stricted range  which  characterises  their  present  distribution 
seems  to  mark  the  crocodiles  as  a  declining  group.        (j.  oi.  i 

CBGSSUS,  king  of  Lydia.  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Alyattes.  It  was  supposed  by  Clinton  and  Bahr  that  for 
fif^n  years  he  shared  the  throne  with  his  father ;  however 
that  may  be,  he  became  sole  king  on  the  death  of  Alyattes, 
about  568  B.C.  (according  to  the  computation  of  BiawUn- 
son),  when,  Herodotus  tells  us,  he  was  thirty-five  years 
old.  He  speedily  reduced  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  soon  most  of  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the 
River  Halys  (the  Kizil  Irmak)  were  subject  to  him.  The 
wealth,  meanwhile,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
had  been  enormously  increased,  until  it  far  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  sovereign  with  wnom  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted. He  was  therefore  to  them  the  type  of  human 
prosperity ;  and  the  bitter  contrast  of  his  mil  powerfully 
impressed  itself  on  their  imagination,  which  became  in 
part  the  creator  of  the  vividly  aramatic  story  so  finely  told 
by  Herodotus.  The  most  fiunous  incident  in  that  stoir 
was  the  visit  of  Solon.  After  ostentatiously  displaying  all 
his  treasures,  the  king  asked  the  sage  who  was  the  happiest 
man  he  had  ever  known.  Tell  us  of  Athens,  was  the  reply, 
for  he  lived  while  his  country  was  prosperous;  he  was 
surrounded  with  children  and  children's  children,  who 
were  both  beautiful  and  good ;  and  he  died  upon  the  field 
of  battle  after  having  gained  a  gallant  victory  over  the 
enemy.  And  next  to  him  Solon  counted  two  Argive 
youtlisy  Cleobis  and  Bito,  whose  strength  and  skill  won 
prizes  at  the  games^  who,  when  the  oxen  failed  to  appear 
from  the  fields  in  time,  piously  drew  their  mothers  car 
fortjT-five  furlong  to  the  festival  of  Juno,  and  as  reward 
received  the  praises  of  all  men,  and  were  allowed  to  die  in 
the  yery  temple  of  the  goddess,  after  offering  their  sacrifices 
and  feastinff  at  the  holy  banquet  in  her  honor.  For  two 
reasons,  added  the  wise  man,  Croesus  with  all  his  fortune 
was  not  to  be  held  so  fortunate  as  these, — ^the  sods  are 
jealous  of  human  prosperity,  and  no  man  can  be  called  fully 
nappy  till  a  happy  death  has  closed  a  happy  life.  Soon 
after  misfortunes  hegan  to  thicken  about  C&xbsus.  His 
son,  despite  all  the  care  with  which,  being  warned  in  a 
dream,  he  drew  him  from  the  dangers  of  battle^  and  sought 
to  shield  him  even  from  accident,  was  unintentionally  slain 
at  a  boar-hunt  by  Adrastus.  News  came  also  of  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,. who  had  overcome  Astyages.  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Croesus.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  prophesied  that  if 
Croesus  went  to  war  he  would  "destroy  a  mighty.emfiir%f  ^ 
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•nd  Utftt  he  was  to  flee  when  a  ''mule''  Mt  <m  the  throne 
of  Media ;  and,  eeeiune  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  most 
anambiguooB  of  prophecies,  CrGesua  inyad^  Gappadocia. 
Bat  the  mighty  empiro  he  was  to  destroy  proved  to  be  his 
own;  he  wsa  repolsed,  and  soon  Sardis  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  CyrwL  Ogbsos^  careless  of  lif(^  was  about  to  be 
slain,  when  one  of  his  sons,  hitherto  dnmb.  in  his  fear 
OTercame  his  infirmity,  and  made  known  his  lather's  rank. 
CSrcBSUs  was  therefore  spared  to  be  taken  as  a  prisoner 
before  Gyros.  He  was  placed  on  a  fnneral  pyre,  and,  as 
he  watched  the  rising  namce,  he  thought  of  Solon,  whose 
name  bunt  from  his  lips.  When  questioned,  he  repeated 
the  warning  of  the  sage^  which  so  powerfully  afieoted  the 
mind  of  Cyrus  that  he  ordered  the  flames  to  be  extinguished. 
The  efibrts  of  the  soldiers,  however,  wero  in  rain ;  but,  as 
Herodotus  narrates,  the  prayers  of  Croasus  provailed  upon 
Apollo^  whose  temples  he  had  formerly  enriched  with  costly 
nha,  to  send  a  heavy  &11  of  rain  which  quenched  the  fir^ 
The  wisdom  of  Crcasus  gained  the  friendship  of  Gyrus, 
who  also  made  him  minister  to  his  son,  Ckmbysss.  But, 
having  ventnred  to  reprove  Gambyses  for  an  act  of  crueltv, 
OrGBSos  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  hero  enos 
Uie  story  of  his  life.  It  is  said  that,  when  he  roproached 
the  oracle  which  had  led  to  his  fall,  he  received  the 
oonvindng  answer  that  Gyrus  was  the  ^mule"  forotold,  as 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Median  princess  and  a  Persian  solgect. 
Apolio,  it  was  added,  had  done  what  he  could  bv  provul- 
ing  on  the  fates  to  delay  the  foil  of  Ocasus  full  three 
years. 

Sm  Horodotus  (bk.  i.),  la  Bawlinsoa's  edition  of  whioh  (187ft) 
there  if  a  diieoisioB  of  the  hiitorioal  foots  of  the  story,  an 
aoiplified  renion  of  whioh  is  giren  in  Damaaoenns. 

CBOFT,  Wiuxuc  (1677-1727),  doctor  of  music,  was 
born  in  1677,  at  Nether  Eatington  in  Warwickshire.  He 
received  his  musical  education  in  the  Ghapel  Bojral  under 
Dr.  Blow.  He  early  obtained  the  place  of  organist  of  St. 
Anne's,  Westminster,  and  in  1700  was  admitted  a  sentle- 
man  extraordinary  of  the  CSiapel  Boyal.  In  1707  he  was 
appointed  joint-oxvanist  with  Blow ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1708  he  became  sole  oiganist,  and  also 
master  of  the  children  and  composer  of  the  Ghapel  Boyal, 
besides  being  made  organist  of  Westminster  Aobejr.  In 
1715  he  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  of  music  in  the 
nnivendty  of  Oxfoid.  In  1724  he  pnblislied  an  edition  of 
his  choral  music,  in  2  vols,  folio,  under  the  name  of  Ifasiea 
Sacra,  or  Sdtd  Afdhemit  ta  mort^fiir  too.  three,  four,  five,  •», 
eeoen,  cmd  eUfhi  votcet,  to  loAieA  u  added  the  JBwrial  Service^ 
aa  Uit  oeeakomaUy  performed  ta  Wettminater  Abbey,  This 
handsome  work  was  the  first  of  the  kind  executed  on 
pewter  plates  and  in  score.  John  Page,  in  his  Harmonia 
SaenL  published  in  1800  in  3  vols,  folio,  gives  seven  of 
Groft  s  anthems.  Of  instrnmentel  music,  Grofl  publuhed 
six  sets  of  aiiB  for  two  violins  and  a  bass,  six  sonatas  for 
two  flutes,  six  solos  for  a  flute  and  bass.  He  died  in 
August,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  West- 
minster Abbev,  wbere  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Humphrey  Wyrley 
Birch.  Burney  in  his  Eutory  o/  Mueic  devotes  several 
pages  of  his  third  volume  (pp.  603-612)  to  Dr.  Groft's  life, 
and  criticisms  of  some  of  his  anthems. 

C;B0E£B,  John  Wilson  (1780-1857),  statesman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Qalwav  on  the  20th  December,  1780. 
He  belonged  to  a  respectable  family  of  English  origin  that 
had  been  settled  in  Iroland  for  several  generations,  being 
the  only  son  of  John  Groker,  well  known  and  popular  as 
the  survevor-general  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  (college,  Dublin,  whero  he  graduated  in  1800. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  was  entered  as  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1802  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar. 
In  1803  he  published  anonymously  Familiar  Epistlee  to  J, 
F.  Janes,  Eamnre,  an  the  State  of  the  Irieh  Staae,  a  series 
of  witty  ana  caustic  criticisms  in  verse  on  the  leading 
dramatists  of  the  day,  which  passed  through  several  editions 
in  a  short  time.  Equally  successful  was  the  IrUereepted  Let- 
ter from  China  (1805),  also  anonymous,  a  satiro  on  Dublin 
soaety.  In  1807  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The  State  of 
Irdomd,  Pari  and  Preeent,  in  which  he  advocated  GathoUc 
emancipation.  In  the  following  vear  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Downpatnck,  obtainiuff  the  seat  on 
petition,  though  he  had  been  unsuccessfuf  at  the  poll. 
The  notorious  case  of  the  duke  of  York  fomished  him  with 
aa  opportanity  of  obtaining  patronage  and  place  of  which 


he  skilfolly  availed  himself.  The  speech  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  14th  March,  18(^9,  in  answer  to  the  diaini 
of  Golonel  Wardle,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  sUe 
and  ingenious  defoaoe  of  the  mike  that  was  made  in  the 
debate ;  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the  latter  for  this  servios 
was  probably  due  (Soker's  appointment  in  the  dose  of  the 
vear  to  the  office  of  secrotarf  to  the  Admiraltjr,  which  he 
held  without  interruption  under  various  administimfcioas 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1827  he  became  the  lepre- 
sentetive  of  the  umvenity  of  Dublin,  having  previoody 
sat  successively  for  the  boroughs  of  Athlone^  Tarmooth, 
and  Bodmin.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Be- 
form  Bill,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  sit  in  a  veformed 
Parliament  J  his  parliamentarr  career  aooordingiv  tenai- 
nated  in  1832.  Two  years  earlier  he  had  retired  from  his 
post  at  the  Admiralty  on  a  pension  of  £1500  a  year. 
Many  of  his  political  speeches  were  published  in  a  pasi 
phlet  form,  and  they  ahow  him  to  have  been  a  vigoroos  sad 
effective^  though  somewliat  unscrupulous  and  often  vini- 
lently  penonal,  party  debater.  The  same  diaracter  at- 
taches to  him  in  his  capadtv  as  a  political  writer.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Quarterly  JSeeiem,  and  for 
many  rears  was  one  of  its  leading  contributora  on  polidcal 
and  historical  subjects.  The  rancorous  spirit  in  which 
many  of  his  articles  were  written  did  much  to  embitter 
party  feelings  and  to  cause  men  on  both  sides  of  greaser 
eminence  than  himself  to  stoop  to  unworthy  cootroveny. 
It  also  reacted  un&vorably  on  Groker'a  reputation  as  a 
worker  in  the  departoaent  of  pure  literature  by  brimpqg 
political  animouties  into  literary  criticism.  No  reply  is 
possible  to  the  minority  of  the  criticisms  which  MaaudaT 
in  his  unsparing  review  brings  against  Groker's  Mo^atoa 
opus,  his  edition  of  Boswell's  L^e  ^  Jokmm  (1831),  but 
with  all  these  defects  the  work  had  merits  which  MacanUy 
was  of  course  not  concerned  to  point  out.  It  cntainly 
possessed  whatever  evidence  of  excellence  is  afforded  bv 
the  foct  of  a  very  extensive  circulation.  Its  success  in  this 
respect  led  the  publisher  to  propose  to  Groker  the  prepan- 
Uon  of  an  annotated  edition  of  Pope's  works,  on  which  be 
was  occupied  for  several  years.  It  was  left  nnfiniahed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  has  since  i>een  completed  \iif 
Peter  Gunningham  and  the  Rev.  W.  Elwin,  and  published. 
A  list  of  Groker's  other  chief  works  is  given  below.  Special 
mention,  however,  may  be  made  of  his  Sterite  from  ibe 
Hietorftf  England  for  Children,  not  only  because  it  had  a 
very  laree  circulation,  but  because  it  was  taken  by  Soott  ss 
the  mo(fel  for  his  Talee  of  a  Qrancffalher,  In  an  amusing 
letter  to  Groker  accompanying  a  presentation  copy  of  the 
latter  work.  Sir  Walter  sp^ks  of  it  as  "a sample  of  the 

Groker  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  literatare  sad 
art  bv  other  means  besides  his  pen.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Athen«om  Glub.  In  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment he  advocated  the  claims  of  the  fine  arts  upon  state 
recognition  and  aid  at  a  time  when  these  claims  had  fewer 
supporters  than  they  have  now.  In  his  later  yean  his 
house  at  West  Molesey  near  Hampton  Gourtwas  the  resort 
of  many  eminent  literary  men,  chiefly  of  his  own  partf. 
He  died  at  8L  Albans  Bank,  Hampton,  on  the  10th 
August,  1867. 

The  chief  works  of  Groker  not  already  montioned  were  hit 
Lettera  on  the  Naval  War  with  America;  A  Reply  lo  the  Letten 
of  Malaehi  Malagrowther ;  Military  Evemte  of  the  Fremeh  JEcev- 
lution  of  1830;  a  translation  of  Basaompierre's  Emhemy  «» 
England;  and  seyenU  lyrical  pieces  of  some  merit,  such  u  the 
Songe  of  Tn^atgar.  He  also  edited  the  Suffolk  Peaere, 
Hervey*e  Memoire  of  the  (hurt  of  Oeorae  //.,  the  Leitere  rfUdy 
Hervey,  and  WalpoWe  Lettere  to  Lord  Hertford, 

GBOEEB,  Thomab  Gbofton  (1798-1854),  an  antiqoaiy 
and  humorist,  was  bom  in  Gork  in  1798.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  merohant,  but  in  1819,  through  the  interest 
of  John  Wilson  Groker,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his 
father,  he  became  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Admiralt]r,  vhers 
he  afterwards  obtained  one  of  the  first  clerkships.  In 
1825  he  produced  his  meet  popular  book,  the  .Rmvltyoidi 
of  the  South  of  Ireland  (roprinted  in  1834),  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  publication  of  his  Legemde  cfthe  LakUt 
hu  Adveniwrea  of  Barney  Mahoney,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Popular  Songe  of  Ireland,  In  1827  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Academy ;  and  in  1839  and  1840  he  helped  to 
found  the  Gamden  and  Peroy  Societies,  for  the  former  of 
which  he  published  (1841)  an  edition  of  certain  Narretkm 
lUtutraiive  of  the  OmteeU  in  Ireland  in  1641  oad  1600,  m 
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4br  the  latter  bis  BevohtUtm  m  Iretemd  tn  1688,  and  federal 
-other  works.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Haklajt, 
Archsoloffica],  and  Antiqnarian  Societies.  He  died  in 
London,  AaffUi«t  8,  1854. 

CROLY,  Geobgb  (178&-1860),  a  diadn^ished  literarj 
-divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  Dablin  about 
1785,  and  received  bis  education  at  Trinity  College  there. 
Croiy,  although  a  staunch  unbending  Tory,  owed  to  Lord 
Brougham  his  promotion  to  the  living  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London.  The  appointment  conferred  honor  on 
Broagham,  as  the  presentee  was  a  keen  partisan,  and  had 
sealonslj  served  his  political  friends  with  his  pen.  He  was 
neglected  by  the  Tories  very  much  as  Sydney  Smith  was  bv 
-the  Whigs.  Croly  was  a  great  pulpit  orator,  and  continued, 
«ot  unworthily,  the  illustrious  scnool  of  Irish  eloquence, 
which  boasts  such  names  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Grattan. 
He  was  also  a  ripe  classical  scholar,  and  in  earlv  life  showed 
«io  common  apatude  for  music.  He  died  on  Novembei«24, 
1860.  Grolv  was  a  man  of  restless  energy,  and  won  laurels 
in  many  fields.  It  is  as  a  literary  man,  however^  thaUhe 
-claims  attention.  And  here  the  firstthing  that  stnkes  us  is 
ilia  extraordinary  versatility.  Poems,  biographies,  dramas, 
flermons,  novels,  satires,  magazine  articles,  newspaper  lead- 
en, and  theological  works  were  dashed  off  by  his  facile 
pen ;  and,  accoraing  to  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he  was 
^Ttalt  in  conversation.  While  a  young  man,  Crolv  wrote 
•aramatic  criticism  for  a  short-lived  paper  called  the  New 
2n«Mi.  His  genuine  satiric  vein  was  seen  in  one  of  his 
-earliest  workfl^  The  2Vmef,  and  in  one  of  his  latest,  the 
Modem  Oriando.  which  appeared  in  1854.  His  poems 
irere  first  issuecl  in  a  collected  form  by  Henry  Colbum 
4md  Richard  Bentley,  in  1830.  The  principal  are— Pom 
«n  1815,  which  embodies  a  description  of  the  works  of  art 
thea  to  be  found  in  the  Louvre ;  The  Angd  o/  (he  Worlds 
-an  Arabian  tale ;  a  collection  of  short  poems,  with  corre- 
-sponding  enffravings,  entitled  Oemafrom  the  Antique;  OaH- 
Ime,  a  tragedy ;  and  Sebaatiat^  a  Spanish  tale.  JPride  ehaU 
•kam  a  FwL  a  comedy,  is  not  included  in  this  edition.  His 
poetry,  altnough  of  a  high  order,  suffered  from  being  con- 
temporaneous with  that  singularly  rich  outburst  o?  song 
in  virtue  of  which  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
almost  rival  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  pieces,  too,  are  re- 
markable rather  for  fine  passages  than  for  sustaining  the 
interest  of  the  reader  throughout  Parts  tn  1815,  however, 
achieved  a  temporary  popularity ;  some  of  his  lyrics  in- 
spire enthusiasm ;  and  ne  is  particularlv  successful  in  his 
•conception  of  Catiline's  character.  Croly's  prose  writings 
cover  a  wide  field.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors 
to  Biaebwood^a  Magasine;  he  edited  the  Univenod  Review, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  leaders  for  the  BrUannia,  a  Conserv- 
ative organ,  which  supported  the  system  of  protection. 
To  theology  he  contributed,  in  1827,  The  ApoocUypee  of  SL 
JoAa,  o  new  IrUerpreiation ;  and  volumes  or  sermons  were 
iflsaed  by  him  from  time  to  time.  He  is  the  author,  too, 
of  a  number  of  sketches,  a  Life  <^  Edmund  Bvarht,  a  cha- 
racter of  Cnrran,  a  history  of  Kmg  Geoi|^  IV.,  and  an 
able  review  of  Napoleon's  career.  Croly,  however,  was 
-most  successful  as  a  novelbt  His  chief  fictions  are— Ta^ 
ifih€  Great  SL  Bernard;  Maraton,  or  the  Soldier  and  StaUa- 
man;  and  his  masterpiece,  SakUhiet,  The  ImmortaL  Sala- 
thiel  is  the  character  better  known  as  the  Wandering  Jew. 
^This  legend  has  been  treated  poetically  by  various  writers, 
including  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Schubert,  Groethe,  and  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  is  the  subject  of  Eugtoe  Sue's  famous  work, 
JLe  Juif  erranL  Crol/s  book  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of 
aoenerv  in  the  East,  and  is  full  of  striking  imagery  and 
noble  bursts  of  eloquence.  Indeed  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  scenery,  is  Asiatic  in  character;  and  its  Oriental 
Inxurianoe  sometimes  passes  into  extravagance.  Croly's 
works,  as  a  whole^  exhibit  strong  sense,  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, and  a  ffenuine,  if  somewhat  too  showy,  eloquence. 
He  IS  a  signal  instance  of  great  professional  success,  joined 
to  high  distinction  in  other  fields. 

CBOMABTY,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  detached  portions  scattered  throughout  Boes- 
^ir&  with  which  county  it  is  for  most  purposes  incorpo- 
aated.  One  of  these  portions,  that  which  is  situated  on  the 
'•onih  shore  of  the  Cromarty  Firth  (from  which  it  takes 
•its  name  eromaehiu.  or  crooked  bay),  is  the  original  county ; 
aaid  this  district  still  preserves  for  Cromarty  a  separate  lord- 
lieutenancy  and  commission  of  supply.  As  a  county,  it 
was  originallv  very  inconsiderable  m  extent ;  but  by  the 
.additions  which  were  made  to  it  towards  the  end  of  the 


17th  century  it  was  increased  to  fifteen  times  its  former 
size.  Of  these  addidons,  one  is  '\  small  district  surround- 
ing Tarbat  House,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Cromarty  Bav ; 
and  a  second  runs  from  the  south  side  of  Tain  Firth  to  the 
Moray  Firth,  cutting  off  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Boss 
which  terminates  in  Tarbat  Ness,  the  extremity  of  which 
also  belongs  to  Cromarty.  Two  more  fragments  lie  on  the 
south  of  the  Biver  Carron,  ifi  the  parish  of  Kincardine ;  the 
sixth  extends  northward  from  the  burgh  of  Dingwall,  si^ 
uated  chieflv  in  the  parish  of  Foddertv,  and  occupied  in 
great  part  oy  the  peak  and  slopes  of  Ben  Wvvis;  the 
seventh  lies  to  the  north  of  Loch  Fannich  in  the  parish 
of  Contin,  at  some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  which  a 
triangular  morsel  \»  found  to  the  north  of  Loch  Nid ;  the 
ninth  is  that  which  mi  retches  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Little  Loch  Broom;  and  the  tenth  is  the  district  of  Ulla- 
pool and  Coygach,  with  the  adjacent  islets,  lying  between 
the^  northern  shore  of  Loch  Broom  and  Sutherlandshire, 
This  district,  which  is  the  largest  portion  of  the  county,  oo- 
cnpies  an  area  of  about  20  miles  in  length  by  9  in  br«Eulth. 
The  straggling  arrangement  of  Cromarty  was  produced  by 
the  influence  of  George,  Viscount  Tarblat,  afterwards  earl 
of  Cromarty,  who,  wishing  to  have  all  his  various  lands 
included  in  one  shire,  got  them  annexed  to  his  own  countv 
in  1685  and  1608.  The  total  extent  of  the  county  is  esti- 
mated at  220,800  acres,  or  345  souare  miles,  equal  to  about 
a  tenth  of  the  area  of  the  nnitea  county  of  Boss  and  Cro* 
marty.  The  Cromarty  Firth  forms  one  of  the  finest  hai^ 
bors  on  the  east  const  of  Scotland,  securely  sheltered  at  its 
mouth  by  two  remarkable  crags  called  the  ''Soutars."  Se« 
BoflB. 

Cromarty,  the  county  town,  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  firth  of  that  name  on  its  southern  shore,  16  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Inverness.  It  is  a  small  irregularly  built  town, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  in  herring  and  white  fish.  The 
corporation  consists  of  a  provost  and  nine  councillors,  and 
the  town  forms  one  of  the  Wick  group  of  burghs,  which 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.    Population,  1476. 

CBOMK  John  (176<m821),  English  landscape  painten 
founder  ana  chief  representative  of  the  **  Norwich  School,** 
often  called  Old  Crome,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son, 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  December.  21,  1760.  His  father 
was  a  weaver,  and  could  give  nim  onl^  the  scantiest 
education.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  work  of  the 
humblest  kind ;  and  at  a  fit  age  he  became  apprentice  to  a 
house-painter.  To  this  step  he  appears  to  have  been  led 
by  an  inborn  love  of  art  and  the  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
b^  any  means  with  its  materials  and  processes.  Durins 
his  apprenticeship  he  sometimes  painted  signboards,  and 
devotea  what  leisure  time  he  had  to  sketching  from  nature. 
Through  the  influence  of  a  rich  art-loving  friend  he 
was  enabled  to  exchange  his  occupation  of  house-painter 
for  that  of  drawing-master ;  and  in  this  he  was  engaged 
throughout  his  life.  He  took  great  delight  in  a  collection 
of  Dutch  pictures  to  which  he  had  access,  and  these  he 
carefully  studied.  About  1790  he  was  introduced  to  Sir 
William  Beechey,  whose  house  in  London  he  frequently 
visited,  and  from  whom  he  gathered  additional  knowledge 
and  help  in  his  art  In  1805  the  Norwich  Society  of 
Artists  took  definite  shape,  its  origin  being  traceable  a  year 
or  twj  further  back.  Crome  was  its  president  and  the 
largest  contributor  to  its  annual  exhibitions.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Stark,  Vincent,  Thirtle,  and  Bemay  Crome, 
nis  son.  Cotman  too.  a  greater  artist  than  any  of  these, 
was  associated  with  nim.  Crome  continued  to  reside  at 
Norwich,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  short  visits  to 
London  had  little  or  no  communicatipn  with  the  great 
artists  of  his  own  time.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  nojti] 
Academy  in  1806 ;  but  in  this  and  the  following  twelve 
years  he  exhibited  there  only  fourteen  of  his  works. 
\¥ith  very  few  exceptions  Crome's  subjects  are  taken  from 
the  familiar  scenery  of  his  native  ooontj.  Fidelity  to 
nature  was  his  dominant  aim.  ''The  bit  of  heath,  the 
boat,  and  the  slow  water  of  the  flatttsh  land,  trees  most  of 
all — the  single  tree  in  elaborate  study,  the  group  of  trees, 
and  how  the  growth  of  one  affects  that  of  another,  and  the 
characteristics  of  each^" — ^these,  says  Mr.  Wedmore,  are 
the  things  to  which  he  is  most  constant  He  still  remains, 
says  the  same  critic,  of  many  trees  the  greatest  draughts- 
man, and  is  especially  the  master  of  the  oak.  His  most 
important  works  are — Mousehold  Heath,  near  Norwich, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery :  Clump  of  Tree^  Hautbois 
Common;  Oak  at  Poringland;  the  Willow;  Coast  Scene 
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near  Yarmouth;  Bruges,  on  the  Oatend  River;  Slate 
Ouarries ;  the  Italian  Boulevards ;  and  the  Fifth  market  at 
Boulogne.  He  executed  a  good  many  etchings,  and  the 
great  charm  of  these  is  in  the  heautiful  and  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  trees.  Crome  enjoyed  a  very  limited  reputa- 
tion during  his  life,  and  his  pictures  were  sold  at  low 
prices ;  but  since  his  death  they  have  been  more  and  more 
appreciated,  and  have  given*  him  a  high  place  among 
lAglish  painters  of  landscapes.  He  died  at  Norwich 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  April  22, 1821.  A  collection  of 
his  etchings,  entitled  Norfolk  Pieturuque  Scmery,  was  pub- 
lished in  1834,  and  was  re-insued  with  a  memoir  by  I>aw- 
Bon  Turner  in  1838,  but  in  this  issue  the  prints  were  re- 
touched by  other  hands.  For  a  genial  and  ap{)reciative 
critique  on  this  attractive  painter,  see  Mr.  Frederick  Wed- 
more's  Studies  in  English  Art  (1876). 

CROMLECH  (Gaelic  or  Welsh  Oom,  curved,  vaulted, 
and  (eoe  or  lleeh.  a  monumental  stone)  is  tlie  name  given 
in  Britain  to  those  megalithic  monuments  exclusively 
which  consist  of  a  great  stone  supnorted  on  three  or  more 
atones  set  on  end  in  the  ground,  in  France,  however,  and 
on  the  Continent  gcenerally,  it  is  excliiRively  employed  to 
denote  a  totally  different  clam  of  monument,  for  which  in 
this  country  we  only  use  the  descriptive  names  of  *' stone 
circles,"  or  ''circles  of  standing  stones."  This  application 
of  the  term  in  different  countries  to  different  classes  of 
monuments  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  earliest 
known  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Bishop  Morgan's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Welsh  (1588).  where  "  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks  "  of  our  translation  is  rendered  by  eromUchydd 
y  ereigiau.  Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  special  sense  in 
which  it  has  continued  to  be  used  by  antiquarians  is  in  a 
description  of  some  ancient  remains  by  Rev.  John  Griffith 
of  Llanddyfnan  (1650),  in  which  he  says,  "There  is  a 
crooked  little  cell  of  stone  not  far  from  Alaw,  where,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Bronwen  Leir  was  buried;  such  little 
houses,  which  are  common  in  this  country,  are  called  by 
the  apposite  name  eromUehaw"  The  restricted  sense  in 
which  the  term  has  been  applied  in  recent  times  in  this 
country  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  a  cromUeh,  or 
great  stone  supported  on  props  of  smaller  sise,  is  a  species 
of  structure  complete  in  itself,  and  distinct  from  the  dol- 
men or  chambered  cairn.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  recent 
work  on  Rude  SUme  Montmenia,  has  described  the  monu- 
ments usuallv  known  by  the  term  cromlech  as  '*  free-stand- 
ing dolmens,''  and  maintains  that  they  were  never  intended 
to  be  covered  with  a  mound  or  cairn.  It  is  evident  that 
the  removal  of  the  loose  stones  of  the  enveloping  cairn 
would  leave  its  megalithic  chamber  exposed  as  a  crom- 
lech, and  undeniable  that  many  of  the  examples  adduced 
as  "  free-standing  dolmens  "  in  England  do  exhibit  traces 
of  such  removal.  But  on  the  other  hapd  the  stoou^ysser,  or 
''  Giants'  Graves,"  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  are 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  cromlechs  of  this  country,  are 
never  wholly  hidden  in  the  mounds  which  envelop  their 
bases.  The  present  tendencv  is  towards  the  entire  disuse 
of  the  term  cromlech,  and  the  adoption  of  the  term  dol- 
men for  all  the  varieties  of  tombs  with  megalithic  cham- 
bers, whether  "free-standing"  or  partially  or  wholly  en- 
veloped in  mounds  of  stone  and  earth. 

CkOMPTON,  Samuel  (1753-1827),  the  inventor  of 
the  spinning-mule,  was  born  at  Firwood,  near  Bolton-le- 
Moors,  Lancashire,  of  poor  parents.  While  yet  a  boy  he 
lost  his  father,  and  removed  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to 
Hall-in-the-Wood,  near  Bolton,  where  he  educated  him- 
self as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow,  maintaining 
himself  by  working  as  a  cotton-spinner.  His  musical 
capacity — he  had  sufficient  taste  and  knowledge  to  com- 
pose several  hymn-tunes — enabled  him  to  earn  a  little 
money  by  playing  the  violin  at  the  Bolton  Theatre.  Mean- 
while he  was  working  hard  to  perfect  his  invention  for 
spinning  yam  for  the  manufacture  of  muslin,  and  he  had 
brought  it  into  workins  order  before  his  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  1780.  The  expense  of  a  patent  proving  too 
costly  for  his  limited  means,  he  was  glad  to  make  known 
the  construction  of  his  machine  to  a  few  manufacturers 
for  very  small  sums  of  money.  Several  refused  to  fulfil 
their  agreement,  and  all  he  received  was  about  £60.  The 
use  of  his  invention  spread  rapidly,  and  he  oonstantlv 
made  improvements  upon  it ;  but  thoueh  ki  1801  he  had, 
with  the  aid  of  £500  lent  him  by  a  friena,  extended  his 
business  by  employing  a  number  of  hands  besides  his  own 
fiunily,  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  before  he  obtained 


any  important  pecuniary  recompense.  Urged  \j  the 
monetary  difficulties  in  which  he  had  involved  hmifleif 
through  his  somewhat  shy  and  un business-like  temperfe> 
ment,  he  drew  up  a  paper  showing  how  marvellously  eX' 
tensive  and  useful  was  the  emplovment  of  the  mole,  and 
£5000  was  allowed  him  b^  Parliament.  In  1826,  how- 
ever, his  business  had  again  failed,  and  another  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  second  Government  grant,  but  with- 
out success.  He  died  on  the  26th  June,  1827.  (See  his 
Life  by  G.  French.) 

CROMWELL,  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  25th  April, 
1599.  His  father,  Robert  Cromwell,  was  the  second  wa 
of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrook,  sumamed  fm 
his  munificence  The  Oolden  Knight,  His  mother,'  Eliza- 
beth Steward,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  some 
property  in  the  citv  of  Ely.  The  connection  of  the  Crom- 
well family  with  that  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cromwell^ 
earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the  Stewards  with  the  royal  line  of 
Scotland,  is  not  without  interest.'  The  stories  of  Crom- 
well's youthful  visions  and  adventures,  his  violence  and 
profligacy,  are  derived  from  the  most  questionable  au- 
thority, and  are  little  worthy  of  serious  notice.  The  au- 
thentic facts  of  his  early  history  seem  to  be  confined  to- 
these: — ^that  he  was  educated  at  Huntingdon  grammai^ 
school,  under  a  rigid  and  pious  instructor.  Dr.  Thomas 
Beard;  on  22d  April,  1616,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge ;  on  his 
father's  death  in  June,  1617,  he  left  the  university,  carry- 
ing away  at  least  as  much  Latin  as  enabled  him  in  after 
years  to  make  occasional  use  of  that  language ;  and  sooa 
after  he  proceeded  to  London  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
law.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  attended  any  of  the 
inns  of  court ;  and  regarding  his  life  in  London,  and  th» 
limits  of  his  residence  there,  we  are  equally  destitute  of 
information.  On  22d  August,  1620,  he  was  married  at  St 
Giles's  Church,  Criopleffate,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourchier  of  Felsted,  in  Essex,  a  woman  of  very 
amiable  and  prudent  character,  whose  gentle  virtues  sweet* 
ened  his  domestic  life  to  its  close,  amid  all  outward  vicmi- 
tudes.'  He  now  returned  to  Huntingdon,  and  assumed  the 
management  of  his  patrimonial  estate ;  and  in  the  quiet 
routine  of  a  farmer's  life  fulfilled  for  nearly  ten  years,  with- 
out any  incident  chronicled  in  histoir,  the  oidinaiy  dutiei 
of  a  country  gentleman.  We  are  left  to  imagine  so  far  as 
we  can,  the  silent  and  unnoticed  growth  of  a  great  enul, 
limited  as  yet  in  its  outgoings  to  the  cares  of  a  mrm,— the 
thoughts  that  struggled  and  sank  to  rest  in  the  stillness  of 
home, — the  poweHul  religious  convictions,  the  *'splenetis 
fancies,"  the  deep  fits  of  melancholy,  that  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  an  open  profession  of  Christianity,  and  a  steady 
adherence  thenceforward  to  that  strict  and  earnest  form  (tf 
it  which  had  received  from  its  enemies  the  derisive  name 
of  Puritanism.  The  house  of  Oliver  Cromwell  became  firom 
this  time  a  resort  of  "godly  men;"  and  in  their  prayeo- 
and  preachings,  their  interests  and  their  grievances,  he 
took  a  zealous  and  active  part  On  17th  March,  1628^  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Huntingdon.  The  increasing  influence  of  Puritanism,  re- 
acting against  the  arbitrary  and  ceremonious  tendencies  of 
the  king,  was  powerfullv  exhibited  in  the  transactions  of 
this  brief  but  memorable  Parliament.    On  11th  February, 

I  The  character  of  Cromwell,  in  some  of  its  noblest  aspecti,  ■ena 
to  have  been  Inherited  from  his  mother.  Stie  died  at  Whitehall,  N<^ 
Tcmber  16, 1654,  iu  her  ninetieth  year.  **  A  little  before  her  death,* 
says  Thurloe,  '*  she  gare  my  lord  her  blessing  in  these  words>-**Tbe 
Lord  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  comfort  you  in  all  roar 
adTersities,  and  enable  vou  to  do  sreat  things  for  the  elory  of  joar 
Most  High  God,  and  to  oe  a  relief  unto  his  people.  My  dear  son,  I 
leave  my  heart  with  thee.    A  good  night  f* 

•See  the  prooft  adduced  in  Foster's  BrUUh  SUOetmen,  tLS;  Car- 
lyle's  Letten  and  apeeehu  qf  ChmwelL  i  82, 40. 

•  She  died  in  the  house  of  her  son-in-law  Claypole,  October  8, 1C71 
The  following  letter  Arom  her  husband,  penned  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Dunoar,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  bis  priTate  corre- 
spondence. "  For  my  belov«d  wife,  EUsabeth  Cromwdt,  at  the  Cock* 
pit;  these.  Dunbar,  4th  Sepumber  16S0:->My  Dtnrest,— I  have  nsi 
leisure  to  write  much.  But  I  could  chide  thee  that  in  many  of  thy 
letters  thou  writest  to  me,  that  I  should  not  be  unmindftil  of  thee 
and  thy  little  ones.  Truly,  if  I  love  you  not  too  well,  I  thtuk  I  err 
not  on  the  other  hand  much.  Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  taj 
creature ;  let  that  sufllce.  The  Lord  hath  showed  us  an  excerding 
mercy:  who  can  tell  how  great  it  is?  My  weak  fkith  hath  beeo 
marvellously  upheld.  I  have  been  in  my  inward  man  marvellottsly 
supported :  though  I  assure  thee,  I  now  an  old  maa,  and  feel  in- 
flrmities  of  sge  stealing  upon  me.  Would  my  oorruptions  did  ss  faH 
decrease  I  The  particulars  of  our  late  success  Harry  Vane  or  OUbeit 
Pickering  will  impart  to  thee.  My  love  to  aU  dear  Menda.  I  M# 
thine,  OUVerGiomwelL*'   {Lettert  amd  J^n^ckeB^m^A 
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1629,  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  its  second  session, 
Cromwell  made  his  first  recorded  speech, — calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  HoDse  to  the  scandalous  fact ''  that  Dr.  Ala- 
blaster  had  preached  flat  popery  at  Paul's  Cross,"  and  even 
been  encouraged  therein  bjr  his  diocesan ;  while  *'  Main- 
waring,  so  justly  censured  by  this  House  for  his  sermons, 
was  bpr  the  same  bishop's  means  preferred  to  a  rich  living/' 
*'  If  theses"  he  said,  "  are  the  steps  to  church  preferment, 
what  are  we  to  expect f  "It  is  amusing,"  remarks  Mr. 
Home^  "  to  observe  the  first  words  of  this  fanatical  hypo- 
crite, corresponding  so  exactly  to  his  character."  The 
corresnondenoe  is  remarkable  enough ;  but  those  who  have 
formea  a  diflerent  estimate  of  Cromwell  from  that  of  the 
•oeptical  historian  may  find  more  than  amusement  in  this 
first  sound  of  'Uhe  imperial  voice"  which  in  after  days 
**  arrested  the  sails  of  the  Libyan  pirates  and  the  persecuting 
fires  of  Rome."  ^ 

About  two  years  after  this  Cromwell  sold  his  lands  in 
Hantinsdon.  and  stocked  a  grazing  farm  at  St.  Ives,  where 
he  resided  lor  five  yean.  In  1636  he  removed  to  Ely, 
where  he  had  succeeded  to  the  property  of  his  uncle,  8ir 
Thomas  Steward.  Events  meantime  were  tending  to  a 
great  crisis.  His  first  cousin,  John  Hampden,  had  on  the 
llth  January  in  this  vear  refused  to  pay  his  '*  ship-money ;" 
in  the  streets  of  London,  in  the  midst  of  nale  crowds,  good 
men  were  being  mutilated,  branded,  and  pilloried ;  Scotland 
had  risen  in  a  flame  against  a  forced  episcopacy,  and  the 
patience  of  England  was  drawing  near  exhaustion.  In 
April,  1^38,  sentence  was  delivered  against  Hanipden. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  rose  with  each  new  check,  in  his 
own  aistrict  Cromwell  had  now  some  opportunity  for  its 
exercise,  and  that  victoriously.  The  great  work  of  drain- 
ing the  fens  and  completing  the  Bedford  Level  had  pro- 
ceeded successfully,  till  the  Interference  of  royal  commis- 
ncners  excited  a  general  outcry  of  dissatufaction.  Cromwell 
took  an  active  part  in  the  opposition ;  and  his  successful 
leal  in  the  business  procured  him  the  popular  title  of  "  Lord 
of  the  Fens."  In  April,  1640,  a  new  Parliament  met,  in 
which  he  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Cambridge.  In  three 
weeks  it  was  dissolved.  Another  was  summoned  for  the 
3d  November,  which  became  ever  memorable  in  history  as 
the  "Long  Parliament."  Cromwell  again  sat  for  Cam- 
bridge. Of  his  share  in  its  proceedings  for  about  two  years 
there  Is  little  record.  That  he  was  an  active  member  there 
can  be  no  question.  One  interesting  glimpse  we  obtain 
from  the  graphic  narrative  of  Sir  rhilip  Warwick.  It 
brings  before  us  a  Monday  morning,  early  in  November, 
1640,  when  the  writer,  then  "a  courtlv  young  gentleman," 
came  into  the  House,  "  well  clad,"  and  found  a  remarkable 
figure  in  possession  of  the  House,  *'  a  gentleman  whom  I 
knew  not,  verv  ordinarily  apparelled,"  his  linen  "plain 
and  not  very  clean,"  his  stature  "  of  a  good  size,  his  sword 
stuck  close  to  his  side,  his  countenance  swoln  and  reddish, 
his  voice  sharp  and  untunabie^  and  his  eloquence  full  or 
fervor."  This  personage  was  pleading,  amid  considerable 
attention^  on  behalf  of  a  troublesome  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Lilbum&  amanuensis  to  Mr.  Prynne^  "  who  had 
disperst  libels  against  the  queen  for  her  dancing  and  such 
like  innocent  and  courtly  sports."  The  impression  made 
on  the  gay  young  courtier  was  anything  but  favorable.  "  I 
sincerely  profess/'  he  says,  "  it  lessened  much  my  reverence 
unto  that  great  council,  for  this  gentleman  was  very  much 
hearkenedunto." 

The  inevitable  rupture  at  length  took  place,  and  the 
king  and  Parliament  made  their  appeal  to  the  sword.  On 
12th  January.  1642,  Charles  lefl  Whitehall  to  return  no 
more  till  the  oay  of  his  execution.  Military  preparations 
on  both  sides  b^an  ;  and  now,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty- 
three,  Oliver  Cromwell  girded  on  his  armor,  and,  with  his 
ddest  son  Oliver*  by  his  side,  left  his  quiet  home  and  farm 

1  Manular,  Eanr  on  Hallam's  Omttittaiomd  HUtory. 

*  We  mmy  nere  subioin  a  brief  notice  of  Cromweirs  familj,  gathered 
from  a  note  bv  Mr.  Carlyle.  OUTer  (born  in  1628)  entor«d  as  a  cornet 
in  the  lame  diTition  of  caTalnr  with  his  father,  who  seeius  to  hare 
Tegardad  him  with  deep  afTection  and  hope.  He  was  killed  shortlv 
before  Uie  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The  Protector,  on  his  death-bed, 
■Uudea  to  tliia  OliTer'a  death:  **  It  went  to  my  heart  like  adai^er, 
indeed  U  did.**  Richard  was  bom  in  1626,  and  died  in  1712.  a  man  of 
mild  and  Indolent  character,  unfit  for  any  office  requiring  strong 
powan  of  miwL  Henry,  bom  in  1628,  died  In  1674.  He  entered  the 
army  ai  rfxteen,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage, 
prudence,  and  reaolution.  fie  accompanied  his  father  to  Ireland  in 
2640,  and  In  16ff7  was  appointed  lord  deputy  there.  He  soTemed 
with  creat  ikbility.  "  He  is  a  goTeraor,"  said  Crom  welL  "  of  whom  I 
myseu  might  learn.**  Of  the  daughtera,  the  eldest,  Bridget,  born 
VOL,  died  16B1,  was  married  first  to  Ireton,  afterwards  to  Fleetwood. 
ttMbeth,  bora  1829,  died  1668,  was  married  to  Mr.  Claypole,  who 
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to  fight  for  England's  liberty.  With  no  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  but  much  of  himself,  of  men,  and  of  the  Bible, 
this  stout  English  squire  had  made  up  his  mind  in  no  hasty 
or  factious  spirit  to  draw  the  sword  a^nst  his  king,  ana 
venture  his  hfe  for  what  he  believed  witii  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  to  be  the  cause  of  "freedom  and  the  truth  in 
Christ.''  Out  of  his  moderate  fortune  he  subscribed  £500 
''  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  f  £100  more  he 
expended  on  arms ;  and  during  the  summer  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  raising  voluntrars.  His  first  exploit  was  to  seize 
the  magazine  in  the  castle  at  Cambridge,  and  prevent  the 
carrying  away  of  the  university  plate  to  help  the  royal  ex- 
chequer. In  September  he  received  his  commission  as  cap- 
tain of  a  troop  of  horse.  In  the  first  campaign  the  royal 
troops  generally  had  the  advantage.  Cromwell  already 
knew  in  his  ovm  person  wherein  lay  the  strength  of  Pu- 
ritanism, and  the  secret  of  its  success.  He  spoke  on  the 
subject  to  his  cousin  Hampden.  "Old  decayed  servinff- 
men  and  tapsters,"  and  such  "  base  mean  fellows,"  he  said, 
"could  never  encounter  gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality.'' 
To  match  "  men  of  honor"  they  must  have  "men  who  had 
the  fear  of  God  before  them,"  and  would  "make  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did."  "A  few  honest  men,"  he  else- 
where said,  "are  better  than  numbers."  Mr.  Hampden 
thought  his  cousin  "  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  imprao- 
ticable  one."  To  turn  "good  notions"  into  facts,  however, 
was  the  characteristic  work  of  Cromwell, — "  impracticable'' 
being  a  word  for  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  had 
as  little  tolerance  as  Napoleon.  On  this  principle  of  selec- 
tion, accordingly,  he  sradually  enlisted  around  him  a  reg- 
iment of  1000  men,  whose  title  of  " Ironsides"  has  become 
famous  in  historv.  "  They  never  were  beaten."  "  Had  his 
history/'  says  Mr.  Forster,  "closed  with  the  raising  and 
disciplining  of  these  men,  it  would  have  left  a  sufficient 
warrant  of  his  greatness  to  posterity." 

During  the  winter  associations  ior  mutual  defence  were 
formed  among  the  counties.  Of  these  the  "  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation" alone,  through  the  proinptand  indefatigable  activ- 
ity of  Cromwell,  proved  really  efficient.  During  the  spring 
of  1643,  having  now  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  quelling  all  royalist  attempts  through- 
out the  association,  giving  them  the  final  blow  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Lowestoft,  with  a  considerable  body  of  inflnentiai 
royalists  and  a  large  supply  of  warlike  stores.  His  services 
were  next  devoted  to  Lincolnshire,  and  with  similar  suc- 
cess. Towards  the  end  of  July  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
after  his  victoiy  at  Atherton  Moor,  advanced  with  a  large 
army  against  Gainsborough,  which  was  earrisoned  by  a 
small  Parliamentary  force  under  Lord  Willoughby.  Crom- 
well threw  himself  between  the  town  and  the  enemy's  van, 
under  General  Cavendish,  forced  his  way  up  a  sandy  em- 
inence, in  the  face  of  a  body  three  times  superior  in  num- 
ber to  his  own,  and  drove  them  in  total  rout  down  the  other 
side.  Their  commander,  an  accomplished  young  nobleman, 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  "This  victory,"  says  Whitelocke, 
"  was  the  beginning  of  Cromwell's  great  fortunes,  and  now 
he  be^^  to  appear  in  the  world."  The  other  Parliamen- 
tary l^ers,  meantime,  had  met  with  a  series  of  humiliat- 
ing reverses,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  the  popular 
cause  seemed  in  imminent  peril.  In  August  the  earl  of 
Manchester  took  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Association, 
with  Cromwell  as  one  of  his  colonels.  On  9th  October 
they  efiected  a  junction  with  Fairfax  at  Boston,  and  on  the 
lltn  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  encountered  the  royal  force 
under  Sir  John  Henderson  on  the  field  of  Winceby,  near 
Homcastle.  Cromwell  led  the  van,  which  advanced  to  the 
battle  singing  psalms.  His  horse  was  killed  in  the  first 
charge,  and  fell  upon  him.  As  he  rose  he  was  again  struck 
down,  but  recovering  himself  he  mounted  a  "sorry  horse" 
belonging  to  a  trooper,  and  mingled  in  the  fight.  The 
enemy  gave  way  at  the  first  onset,  and  were  pursued  with 
terrible  slaughter  for  many  miles.  During  the  remainder 
of  this  season  Cromwell  was  occupied  in -attending  to  the 
security  of  the  Eastern  Association,  in  raising  funds,  and 
settling  public  afiaira  in  Ely,  of  which  he  had  some  months 
previously  been  appointed  governor. 

On  10th  April,  1644,  the  Scotch  Covenanted  army  of 

hecame  MMter  of  the  Hone  to  the  Protector.  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  her 
**a  gracefal,  braTo,  and  amiable  woman.**  Mary,  born  1637,  died 
1712,  was  married  io  Lord  Fauoouberg.  Dean  swift  called  her 
**  handsome  and  like  her  father.**  Frances,  bom  168S,  died  1721,  was 
married  first  to  Mr.  Rich,  again  to  Sir  John  RuaeeL  Charles  II.  at 
one  time  entertained  the  idea  of  allying  himself  with  Cromwell  bf 
marrying  her. 
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SlyOOO  men  under  Leslej,  earl  of  Leven,  united  with  Fair- 
'fuL  at  Wetherbj,  and  proceeded  to  invest  York.  They 
were  presently  joined  by  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  now 
lieutenant-general  and  second  in  command.  On  hearing 
of  this.  Prince  Bupert  hurried  from  Lancashire  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  and  relieved  York.  The  Parliamen- 
•^tary  army  raised  the  siege,  drew  out  to  meet  the  enemy  on 


Marston  Moor,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  July  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  north  of  England. 
To  Cromwell  belonged  the  chief  glory  of  the  victory. 
While  the  right  wing  under  Fairfax  was  overpowered  bv 
*the  furious  onset  of  Prince  Bupert  Cromwell  carried  all 
before  him  on  the  left,  and,  sudctenly  wheeling  round, 
•eharged  the  victorious  cavalry  of  Bupert  with  such  over- 
whelming force  that  they  were  "swept  off  the  field," — 
"  GhDd  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords."  In  the  west, 
on  the  other  hand,  Essex  and  Waller  succeeded  only  in 
losing  their  armies.  The  Parliament,  still  confiding  in 
these  generals,  granted  them  fresh  forces,  and  summoned 
Manchester  and  Cromwell  to  join  them.  On  27th  October 
they  met  the  kinj;  at  Newbury,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict 
^ensued.  with  dubious  success.  During  the  night  the  king 
^ectea  a  safe  retreat  Cromwell  urgM  Manchester  to  pnr- 
■tue  him,  but  in  vain.  Twelve  days  thereafter,  the  king 
•and  Prince  Bupert  returned,  revictualled  Dennington  Cas- 
Ue,  and  carried  off  their  artillery.  Cromwell  again  pressed 
Manchester  to  attack  them,  but  the  timid  earl  was  immova- 
ble. The  fruit  of  these  disagreements  was  a  rupture,  end- 
ing in  important  results.  On  25th  November  Cromwell, 
having  been  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  affair  at 
Newbury,  chaived  Manchester  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  neglect  of  the  Parliamentary  interests ;  and  on  the 
"^th  December  openly  uived  the  necessity  of  remodelling 
the  army.  The  "self-<&nying  ordinance,"  discharging 
members  of  Parliament  from  military  offices,  and  permit- 
'ting  enlistment  without  the  signine  of  the  Covenant,  was 
finally  passed  on  Sd  April,  1645.  Meantime  Fairfax  had 
been  nominated  general,  the  "new  model"  was  passed,  and 
the  raising  of  troops  and  remodelling  of  the  ola  army  pro- 
•eeeded  with  activity. 

The  wisdom  of  these  chan^  was  proved  by  the  triumph- 
ant result  of  the  next  campaign.  Cromwell's  services  were 
by  this  time  felt  to  be  inaispensable.  He  accordingly  re- 
•oeived  a  dispensation  from  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and 
was  hastily  despatdied  (April,  23)  to  intercept  a  force  of 
2000  men  sent  bv  Bupert  to  convov  the  king  from  Oxford 
to  Worcester.  On  the  second  da^  he  attacked  and  routed 
ihem  at  Islip  Bridge,  took  Bletchmgton  House  on  the  same 
•da;f,  and  on  the  26th  gained  another  victory  at  Badcot 
Bridge.  On  3l8t  May  the  king  suddenly  stormed  Leicester ; 
the  southward  movement  of  his  army  exposed  the  eastern 
counties  to  imminent  danger ;  and  Fairfax,  appealed  to  for 
help,  immediately  solicitra  the  appointment  of  Cromwell 
as  his  lieutenant-gfeneral.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
Cromwell,  collecting  6000  chosen  horse,  joined  the  camp  at 
Northampton  without  the  loss  of  an  hour,  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  whole  army.  Decisive  action  attended  his 
presence;  on  the  very  day  following,  June  14, 1645,  the.royal 
«rmy  was  beaten  to  pieces  on  the  field  of  Naseby,  and  the 
first  civil  war  virtually  brought  to  an  end.  Cromwell  and 
his  Ironsides  decided,  as  usnu,  the  fate  of  the  day.  Proceed- 
ing victoriously  south-westward,  the  Parliamentary  armv 
encountered  the  "  Clubmen,"  a  new  and  somewhat  formid- 
able party  in  the  royal  Interest  At  Shaftesbury  Cromwell 
^iispersed  a  large  body  of  them,  after  which  they  appeared 
no  more.  On  11th  September  Bristol  was  stormea ;  and 
again  turning  southward  the  army  took  every  town  and 
stronghold  in  its  way.  Cromwellparticularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  sieges.  Basing  House,  the  residence  of  the 
marquis  of  Winchester,  had  for  four  ^ears  defied  all  be- 
aiegers,  and  was  regarded  by  the  royalists  as  impr^able. 
On  14th  October  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  speaker — "  I  thank 
Ood  I  can  give  you  a  good  account  of  Basing."  He  had 
stormed  it  that  morning  at  6  o'clock,  having,  says  Hush 
Peters,  "spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  the  ni^t 
before."  A  few  more  such  successes  ended  the  campaign 
and  the  war.  On  22d  April,  1646,  Cromwell  returned  to 
his  place  in  Parliament,  and  was  received  with  the  most 
distinguished  honors. 

Dunng  the  next  two  yean  he  resided  for  the  most  part 
in  London^taking  a  due  share  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
king,  and  an  the  important  contest  between  the  Presbyte- 
lians  aa4  Independents,  represented  respectively  by  the 


city  and  army,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter. 
On  the  one  side  the  support  of  the  army  was  &U  to  be  now 
an  unnecessary  burden,  while  the  &ct  that  so  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  never  taken  the  Covenant  was  displeasing  to 
the  strict  Presbyterians,  especially  to  those  who  had  held 
commands  in  the  old  army.  On  the  other  side  it  was  re> 
garded  as  a  most  hazardous  policy  to  disband  the  army 
without  any  surer  guarantee  for  the  nation's  peace  than  tbe 

Eromises  of  the  king.  The  formal  claims  of  the  soldien^ 
owever,  were  forty-three  weeks'  arrears  of  pay^  indemnity 
for  acta  done  in  the  war,  and  dischar^  according  to  co^ 
tract  After  much  unsatisfactory  negotiation,  the  celebrated 
rendezvous  or  army  convocation  took  place  (June  10, 1647) 
on  Triploe  Heath  near  Cambridge.  The  Parliamentaiy 
commissioners  were  saluted  in  every  regiment  with  the  ciy 
"  Justice  I  Justice  I"  On  the  same  day  a  letter  signed  by 
the  general  (Fairfax)  and  chief  officers  was  despatched  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  London.  It  expreaaed  in 
moderate  language  their  desires,  containing  at  the  aune 
time  the  significant  intimation  that  '^  for  the  obtaining  of 
these  things  we  are  drawing  near  your  city."  A  aaooeaaian 
of  events  varied  by  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  army  as 
the  Parliament  resisted  or  yielded,  ended  iti  the  entry  of 
the  arm^  into  London,  Aug.  6,  after  having  received  foil 
satisfaction  of  all  its  demands.  On  12th  November  the 
king  escaped  from  Hampton  Court,  leaving  the  Plariisr 
mentuy  leaden  convinced,  after  months  of  fhiitlesa  n^ 

Stiation,  of  the  hopelessness  of  forther  treating  with  him. 
1  3(f  January,  1648,  it  was  decided  that  there  ahoald  be 
no  more  addresses  to  his  Mijesty.  In  liardi  news  came 
from  Scotland  that  a  rovalist  army  under  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton was  preparing  to  mvada  England.  The  smoalderiqg 
elements  of  insurrection  now  broke  out.  In  London  an 
alarmina 
cavalry.' 
ter,  etc., ' 

revolt  took  place  in  Wale^  and  thither  Cromwell  was  oi^ 
dered  to  hasten.  On  11th  May  he  took  the  town  of  Ofaep 
stow,  and  after  a  protracted  siege  Pembroke  Oastie  wsi 
surrendered  to  him  on  11th  July.  Having  setded  Wale% 
Cromwell  now  hastened  northwards  and  joined  Lambert  in 
Yorkshire.  Hamilton,  with  17,(X)0  Scots,  and  Sir  Kama- 
duke  Langdale,  with  4000  Yorkshiremen,  were  advancim 
in  loose  combination  into  Lancashire.  Cromwell,  raareb* 
ing  westward  at  the  head  of  8600  men,  attacked  them  at 
Preston  on  17  th  August  The  rout  and  chase  extended 
over  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Hamilton's  army  wsi 
a  total  wreck.  2000  men  were  alain,  and  10,000  (the  duke 
himself  in  the  number)  made  prisoners.  So  rapia  and  un- 
expected had  been  the  movement  of  Cromwell,  that  Ham- 
ilton did  not  know  till  the  doee  of  the  first  day  with  what 
enemy  he  had  been  engaged.  Following  up  tftis  amaaijg 
success,  Cromwell  proceeded  northward  by  Durham  ana 
Berwick  across  the  border.  On  4th  October  he  entered 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 
During  two  days  he  lodged  in  "  the  earl  of  Murric^a  hooM^ 
in  the  Cannigate,"  receiving  visits  from  penona  of  dlstioe- 
tion ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  departure  he  was  entert^ned 
to  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  castle.  Having  received 
satisfactory  guarantees  of  future  amity,  he  took  hia  depar- 
ture on  the  7th  October,  leaving  Scotland  "  in  a  thriving 
posture,"  and  *'  like  to  be  a  better  neighbor  than  when  the 
great  pretenders  to  the  Covenant,  ana  religion,  and  trea- 
ties, had  the  power  in  their  hands.''  Returning  by  Ou^ 
lisle,  which  was  delivered  up  according  to  agreement  with 
the  Scots,  he  laid  siege  to  Pontefract  CasUe.  It  held  ont 
stubbornly.  On  6th  December,  the  day  of  **  Pride's  Poij^e^'* 
having  left  Lambert  to  conduct  the  siege,  Cromwell  arrived 
in  London,  and  on  the  morrow  received  the  tlianks  of  the 
House  for  his  services.  During  the  following  month  he 
sat  assiduously  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  tiying  the 
king ;  and  after  the  execution  was  nominated  to  the  new 
council  of  state. 

The  critical  state  of  Ireland  now  demanded  the  bmsI 
vigorous  measures, — ^the  whole  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Dublin  and  Derry,  having,  through  the  exertions  of 
Ormond,  being  roused  into  open  #ar  against  the  Common- 
wealth. On  15th  March,  1649,  Cromwell  waa  nominated 
lord-lieutenant  for  Ireland.  Some  work,  however,  still  re- 
mained to  be  done  at  home.  The  wila  doctrines  of  the 
Levellers,  propagated  mainly  through  the  resUess  actirity 
of  John  Lilburoe,  had  made  dangerous  way  in  the  anny. 
The  flame  of  discontent  soon  broke  out  into  open  i — ^'^^ 
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mi  the  ▼arioos  headi^iaicera.  By  prompt  activity,  and  a 
jnat  exercise  of  "vigor  and  clemeDcyj''  Cromweli  and 
Fair&x  qoelled  this  uarmiDff  insorrection :  two  or  three 
of  the  ringleaders  were  shot :  me  rest  were  aamonuhed  and 
jabmittecL  On  10th  July  Cromwell  left  London  in  ^^reat 
atate,  azKl  after  some  weeks  spent  in  preparations  at  Bristol, 
embarked  at  Milfoid  Haven,  August  13,— '' followed,"  as 
Milton  tells  us,  "  by  the  well-wishes  of  the  people,  and  the 
praverB  of  all  good  men."  He  landed  in  Duolin  on  the 
l8ln,  and  was  recvived  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations 
of  joy.  On  8d  Sentember  he  appeared  before  Tredah 
(Dn^eda),  which  Ormond  had  garrisoned  with  3000  of 
his  beat  troons.  On  the  10th  CromwelPs  batteries  began 
to  play,  and  the  governor  received  a  summons  to  surrender. 
It  waa  reacted,  and  the  bombardment  proceeded.  Next 
4la7  a  bresch  was  made,  and  the  storming  party  entered, 
bat  BMt  with  a  vigorous  repulse.  Cromwell,  witnessing 
this  from  the  batteries,  hastily  headed  a  second  assault 
^Ifove  in  the  enemy^  and, ''  being  in  the  heat  of  the  action." 
|Nit  the  whole  garrison  without  mercy  to  the  sword.  "I 
jun  peiraaded,"  he  wrote  in  his  despatch,  "  that  this  is  a 
righteous  jndffment  of  God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches, 
who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood ; 
amd  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
Ibtore.  Which  are  the  satis&ctory  grounds  to  such  actions, 
which  otherwise  cannot  but  work  regret  and  remorse." 
The  exeerable  policv  of  that  regicide,"  says  Oarte,  "  had 
<ho  eflfeet  he  proposed.  It  spread  abroad  the  terror  of  his 
name."  Towns  and  garrisons  were  yielded  up  in  rapid 
aodeeamon ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Wexfora,  where  a 
•unilar  slaughter  took  place  (October  11]|,  the  subsequent 
^ffbaion  of  blood  in  Ireland  was  comparatively  small.  The 
arm  of  resistance  had  been  thoroughly  paralysed.  On  2d 
December  Cromwell  retired  to  winter  quartern  Before 
veaoming  the  campaisn,  he  issued,  in  answer  to  a  manifesto 
from  an  assembly  of  the  Popish  hierarchv  at  Clonmacnoise. 
a  "*  Declaration  for  the  Undeceiving  of  Deluded  and  Seduceo 
People."  In  this  remarkable  document  Cromwell,  with 
rode  out  maaterl;^  hand,  tears  up  the  sounding  pretences  of 
ihe  hierarchy,  points  to  the  true  causes  of  Ireland's  miseries. 
rebuta  the  charges  of  '*  massacre  "  and  "  extirpation,"  and 
invites  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to  submit  peaceably  to 
the  Commonwealth,  with  assurances  of  inviolate  protection 
in  their  just  rights  and  liberties.  These  promises  were  no 
empty  words;  the  results  of  Cromwell's  conquest  and 
^vemment  in  Ireland  were  a  general  peace  and  prosperity, 
sidmitted,  even  by  his  bitterest  enemies,  to  be  without  ex- 
sunple  in  the  previous  history  of  that  misgoverned  country. 
On  29th  January.  1660,  he  again  took  the  field.  Success 
everywhere  attended  him  and  bis  lieutenants.  At  Clonmel 
2000  men  of  Ulster  made  a  last  desperate  effort  in  the  royal 
cause.  After  a  fierce  and  gallant  resistance  the  place  was 
stormed,  and  surrendered  on  9th  May.  Cromwell  had  some 
time  previously  received  orders  to  return  to  Kuslaud ;  and 
having  thus,  within  the  brief  sfiace  of  nine  mouths,  reduced 
m  hostile  kingdom  to  comparative  obedience,  he  sailed  for 
England,  leaving  Ireton  as  his  deputy,  and  entered  London 
in  triumph  on  3Ist  May. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland  had  hastened 
his  recall.  Charles,  willing  '*  to  sign  anythiuff,"  had  taken 
the  Covenant,  and  forces  were  being  raised  against  the 
Commonwealth,  The  command  of  the  northern  expedition 
waa  offered  to  Fairfax,  but  he  declined  to  act  against  the 
Scottish  Presbvterians,  save  in  the  event  of  their  invading 
Kngland;  and  on  26ih  June  Cromwell  was  nominated 
captain-fleneral  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  made  his  preparations  with  his  usual  promptitude^  and 
on  the  29th  marched  from  London, — Lambert,  Fleetwood, 
Whallev,  Monk,  Pride,  and  Overton  oommandinc  under 
him.  On  23d  July  he  crossed  the  border  at  Berwi<£.  The 
inhabitants  everywhere  fled  at  his  approach,  the  clergy 
having  represented  the  English  invaders  as  ''sectaries  and 
Uaaphemers,"  ''  monsters  of  the  world,"  who  would  "  put 
all  toe  men  to  the  sword^  and  thrust  hot  irons  through  the 
women's  Ixeasts."  By  dmt,  however,  of  encouraging  proc- 
lamations,  combined  with  the  extreme  discipline  pre- 
•erved  in  the  army,  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  grad- 
oally  restored.  On  28th  July  Cromwell  encamp^  at 
Musselburgh.  The  Scotch  arm^,  commanded  by  David 
licaley,  as  superior  to  the  English  in  numbers  as  it  was 
inferior  in  discipline,  lav  stronglv  fortified  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith.  On  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of 
Cromwell  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  sally,  but  were  ze> 


pulsed  with  lo«.  "  This,"  wrote  Cromwell  to  the  president 
of  the  council,  '^  is  a  sweet  beginning  of  your  business,  or 
rather  the  Loid's."  Lesley,  however,  was  not  to  be  drawn 
into  an  open  encounter.  Fabius  himself  was  not  more 
skilful  in  wearing  out  by  cautious  manceuvring  the  pa- 
tience of  an  enemy.  Durins  a  whole  month  Cromwell 
marched  and  countermarched  round  Edinburgh,  in  vain 
attempting  to  provoke  a  battle,  his  supplies  failing,  the 
season  advancing,  and  sickness  reducing  his  men  "  beyond 
ima^nation."  Declarations  and  responses,  with  no  satis- 
faction on  either  side,  had  meanwhile  jpassed  between  him 
and  the  Scotch  commissioners.  On  31st  August  he  left 
Musselburgh,  and  fell  back  upon  Dunbar,  where  his  shipa 
lay.  Lesley  immediately  hastened  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
and,  pressing  closely  in  the  rear,  took  poesession  of  the 
heights  above  Dunbar,  and  the  only  pass  that  left  a  south- 
wani  opening  to  the  enemy.  Thus  hemmed  in,  the  sea 
behind,  the  enemy  encircling  him  on  the  hills,  23,000 
stronff,  his  own  men  reduced  by  sickness  from  14000  to 
11,000,  Cromwell's  good  fortune  seemed,  on  the  2d  Septem- 
ber, 1660,  to  have  at  length  forsaken  him.  "  Before  the 
fight,"  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Ireton,  "  our  condition  was 
made  very  sad,  the  enemy  greatlv  insulted  and  menaced 
us."  Not  even  then,  however,  did  his  strong  trust  in  Ood 
and  in  himself  for  a  moment  desert  him.  "He  was  a 
strong  man,"  said  one  who  knew  him :  "  in  the  dark  perils 
of  war,  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in  him 
like  a  pillar  of  fire,  when  it  had  sone  out  m  all  the  others." 
"  In  the  mount  the  Lord  would  be  seen ;  He  would  find 
out  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvation."^  On  the  ftftemoon 
of  that  gloomy  day,  Cromwell,  reconnoitring  the  enemy's 
pNoaition,  saw  that  Lesley  was  moving  his  forces  to  the 
righ^  and  "  shogging  "  down  his  right  wing  to  more  open 
ffround.  At  once  recognising  the  advanti^e  this  offered 
K>r  "  attempting  upon  the  enemy,"  he  decided,  after  con- 
sulting hu  officers,  to  besin  the  attack  on  the  morrow 
before  dawn.  The  battle,  however,  did  not  begin  till  six. 
The  "dispute"  was  hot  on  the  right  for  about  an  hour, 
when  Cromweirs  own  regiment  came  to  the  charge,  and 
"  at  the  push  of  pike"  drove  in  "  the  stoutest  regiment"  of 
the  enemy.  At  that  moment  the  sun's  beams  broke  out 
through  the  morning  mist  over  the  hills  and  ihe  sea,  and 
the  flashing  lines  of  steeL  Then  was  Oliver  heard  to  sa;;p', 
in  the  words  of  the  Ftolmisty  "Let  GK>d  arise,  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered  I"  Horse  and  foot  now  char^^  re- 
sistlessly  on  every  side;  the  Scottish  ranks  fell  back  in  wild 
confusion,  wrecked  and  scattered  in  tumultuous  flight 
Before  0  o'clock  3000  of  them  were  slain,  and  10,000  pris- 
oners, with  all  their  baggage,  train,  and  artillery,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  "  lost  not  thirty  men." 

He  now  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the 
most  of  the  winter  and  spring.  The  city  deigy  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  castle,  and  refused  on  his  invitation 
to  return  to  tneir  flocks.  Some  correspondence  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  general  showed  himself  rather 
more  than  a  match  for  the  theologians  even  on  their  own 
KTOund.  In  February  a  deputation  from  Oxford  came  to 
inform  hin;i  of  his  election  as  chancellor  of  the  university. 
Shortly  after,  we  find  him  pleadiuff  in  behalf  of  a  "  pious 
and  laudable  sdieme "  for  establishing  a  college  at  JDur- 
ham.  About  this  time  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, brought  on  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  which,  after 
a  temporary  convalescence,  broke  out  in  several  severe  re- 
lapses. The  Council  of  State  expressed  their  consideration 
by  sending  two  physicians  from  London  to  attend  him.  In 
the  interval  he  spent  ten  days  in  Glasgow,  where  he  held 
a  friendl;^  conference  with  some  of  the  leading  Presby- 
terian ministers.  The  Scotch  army  meantime  lay  in- 
trenched at  Torwood  near  Stirling.  Towards  the  end  of 
June,  Cromwell  having  recovered  from  his  illness,  moved 
westward..  Finding  the  enemy  too  strong  to  be  dislodged, 
he  sent  a  portion  of  his  army  under  Lambert  across  the 
f4rth«  At  Inverkeithing  they  defeated  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  killing  about  20^  men.  Inchgarvie  and  Bumtia- 
land  soon  after  surrendered  to  Monk ;  and  Cromwell,  cros»> 
ing  with  his  army  to  Fife,  marched  upon  Perth,  which  sur- 
rendered on  the  second  day.  Charles,  finding  his  supplies 
thus  cut  off,  determined  on  a  bold  stroke,  and,  breaking  up 
his  camp,  marched  into  England.  Cromwell,  leaving  Monk 
behind  him,  sent  his  light  horse  in  advance,  under  Lam- 
bert, joined  by  Harrison,  and  followed  at  some  distance. 
The  tidings  of  the  royal  movement  excited  great  alarm  ia 
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London,  and  it  was  even  suspected  that  the  general  had 
betrajed  the  Commonwealth.  Cromwell,  not  unaware  that 
inch  fears  would  arise,  wrote  to  the  Parhament  simplj  re- 
lating the  facts,  and  expressing  full  confidence  of  success. 
The  militia  flocked  to  his  standard  all  along  his  march ; 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Worcester  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  upwards  of  30,000  men.  There,  on  the  3d  of 
September,  1654,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  after  a  fierce 
and  unequal  contest,  the  Scotch  army  was  shivered  into 
ruin,  and  the  last  hope  of  royalism  buried.  *'  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  mercy,"  said  Cromwell  in  his  despatch,  "  are 
above  my  thoughts.  It  is,  for  aught  I  know,  a  crowning 
mercy." 

At  this  point  Cromwell's  career  as  a  soldier  ends,  and 
the  events  of  his  life  become  identified  with  the  general 
history  of  Britain.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the 
management  of  Scotland,  where  his  deputy  Monk  had  been 
completely  successful  in  crushing  royalism,  naturally  fell 
under  the  chief  direction  of  Cromwell.  That  country  was 
now  united  to  the  Commonwealth  by  Act  of  Parliament;  a 
small  army  distributed  in  garrisons  preserved  the  peace  of 
the  country ;  justice  was  strictly  administered ;  the  afiairs 
of  the  church  were  committed  to  a  commission  of  pious 
and  judicious  ministers ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
Cromwell's  government  Scotland  prospered  under  a  strict 
but  beneficent  rule.  In  the  interval  between  the  battle  of 
Worcester  and  the  dismissal  of  the  "Bump"  Parliament^ 
Cromwell  took  no  continuously  visible  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. The  general  opinion  among  historians  seems  to  be 
that  during  these  nineteen  months  the  ambitious  general 
was  busily  occupied  in  the  course  of  profound  dissimula- 
tion and  intrigue  whicli  had  markea  his  whole  career, 
and  that  as  the  premeditated  result  of  the  selfish  scheme  of 
usurpation  which  had  lurked  darkly  in  his  bosom  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
on  20th  April,  1653,  expelled  the  Parliament,  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  power.  These  views  may  be  left  untouched; 
certain  it  is  that  the  great  assemblv  that  moulded  the  Com- 
monwealth had  now,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  exhausted 
its  vitality,  and  dwindled  into  a  numerical  fragment  of  a  Par^ 
liament,  and  a  mere  mockery  of  representative  government. 
It  had  become  in  fact  an  oligarchy,  which  absoroed  to  itself 
not  merely  the  whole  administration  of  public  afiairs,  but 
the  control  of  many  private  interests.  Their  "  only  serious 
occupation  to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  and  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies/'^  these  men  wasted  months 
in  debating  questions  of  mere  technicality,  and  prolonged 
time  after  time  (he  duration  of  their  power,  after  the  voice 
of  the  nation,  so  far  as  it  was  capable  of  being  interpreted, 
had  pronounced  it  intolerable.  After  months  of  discussion 
and  delay,  they  had  completed  their  measure  for  electing 
a  new  Parliament,  professedly  with  the  view  of  laying 
down  their  power  into  the  hands  of  their  successors,  when 
it  was  found  that  by  this  act  the  members  of  the  existing 
Parliament  were  to  be  dejure  mvnbezs  of  the  new,  and  to 
eonstitute  a  committee  for  deciding  on  the  admission  of 
their  successors.  On  the  morning  of  20tli  April  Cromwell, 
being  informed  that  this  measure  was  getting  hurriea 
through  the  House,  entered  with  his  troopers,  and  dissolved 
the  Parliament.  By  that  daring  act  he  became  the  sole 
head  of  power  in  the  nation,  and  nothing  was  left  him  but  to 
use  it  as  wiselv  and  firmly  as  he  could.  The  consequences 
of  that  act  len  him  thenceforth  no  honorable  retreat  had 
he  desired  it.  0ns  strong  hand  was  needed  to  give  consist- 
ency and  unity  to  the  action  of  the  state,  alike  in  its  in- 
ternal and  its  foreign  relations ;  and,  from  the  hour  that 
Cromwell  seized  the  helm^  the  ship  of  the  Commonwealth 
rode  the  waves,  if  not  without  straining  or  accident,  yet 
with  a  proud  and  steady  march.  Few  tears  were  shed  for 
the  departed  *' statesmen;"  the  nation  (quietly  submitted, 
if  it  did  not  positively  approve;  the  business  of  the  state 
went  on  without  interruption;  the  leaders  of  the  army 
and  navy,  many  of  them  ardent  rei>ublicans,  continued  at 
their  posts,  sinking  their  private  opinions  in  their  concern 
for  the  country's  good.  As  soon  as  possible,  summonses 
were  issued  in  Cromwell's  name  to  140  ''persons  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  honesty,"  selected  from  the  nation  by 
nimSelf  and  his  council  to  act  as  a  Parliament  in  the  exist- 
ing emergency.  This  extraordinary  assembly  met  on  the 
4th  of  July.  The  old  and  vulgar  charge  against  them,  as 
a  herd  of  mean  and  contemptible  fanatics,  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  general  run  of  historic  portraitures  of  Cromwell  himself 
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and  has  been  sufficiently  answered  even  bv  writen  wh» 
have  little  fiivor  for  him.  They  were  in  net  a  body  d 
most  sincere  and  earnest  men,  only  too  eager  and  oompre* 
hensive  in  their  efibrts  to  accomplish  a  national  reforma- 
tion. They  attempted  too  much  ^  they  aroused  a  storm  of 
hostility  from  the  classes  whose  interests  they  threatened  ; 
they  bowed  before  it;  internal  dissoisions  and  intrigoe 
hastened  their  fiiU ;  and  on  12th  December  thety  resigpsed 
their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  now  ibnnd 
himself  in  the  solemn  position  of  beine  the  unoootrolled 
arbiter  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  Britain.  Eamestlj 
desirous,  as  he  turoushout  evinced  himself,  of  giving  his- 
country  a  stable  and  constitutional  government*  he  waa 
willing  now,  rather  than  that  England  should  sink  into* 
the  abyss  of  anarchy,  to  brave  the  dangers  and  the  odium 
that  attach  to  the  name  of  a  usurper.  Four  days  after 
the  resignation  of  the  "  Little  Parliament,"  it  was  openlr 
proclaimed  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  invested  with 
the  office  of  supreme  governor  of  the  British  Oommoii- 
wealth  under  the  title  of  ''Lord  Protector^"  and  on  16lK 
December,  1663,  he  was  solemnly  installed  in  Westminster 
Hall. 

All  the  chief  courts  of  Europe  sent  their  oongratuladooa 
to  the  new  sovereign,  and  soon  they  were  made  to  feel  and 
bow  to  his  power.    A  Parliament  was  summoned  for  th» 
3d  of  September,  1654,  and  in  the  meantime  Oliver  and 
his  council  proceeded  with  vigor  in  the  settlement  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  afilain.    "In  less  than  nine  months,* 
says  M.  Guizot,  "eighty-two  ordinances,  bearing  apoa 
almost  every  part  of  the  social  oi|^ization  of  the  country, 
bore  witness  to  the  intelligent  activity  and  to  the  character^ 
at  once  conservative  and  reformatory,  of  the  Government.* 
Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  partial  reform  of  tho 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
afiTairs  by  the  commission  of  **  Triers,"  a  body  of  able  and 
pious  men  who,  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  Baxter,  '*did 
abundance  of  good  to  the  church."  A  plot,  the  fint  of  manj, 
to  assassinate  the  Protector,  was  discovered  in  the  month  of 
July.    The  principal  conspirators,  Gerard  and  Vowel,  wer» 
executed ;  and  on  the  same  day,  as  a  terrible  example  to 
Enroi^  of  British  ju8tioe«  Don  Pantaleon  8a,  brother  of  the 
Portuguese  ambasrador,  was  publicly  beheaded  for  bis  Amn 
in  the  murder  of  an  English  citizen.    On  the  8d  September 
the  Parliament  met.    The  Protector  had  alreadv  oondoded 
peace  with  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Por- 
tugal, and  a  treaty  with  France  was  proceedins  hopefuUj 
towards  settlement.    The  Parliament  began  rasinen  by 
deliberating  whether  tiiey  should  approve  the  newlv-es- 
tablished  frame  of  government — in  otner  words,  by  cafling 
in  question  the  authority  which  had  called  them  together. 
Oliver  at  once  hastened  to  set  them  right    "  I  told  yon,** 
he  said,  **  that  you  were  a  '  free  Parliament,'  but  1  thooght 
it  was  understood  withal  that  I  was  the  Protector  and  the 
authoritv  that  called  you.''    He  concluded  an  earnest  sod 
powerful  address  by  requiring  tliem  to  si^  a  document 
pledging  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  existing  Govern- 
ment   One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  republican  memben 
refused  to  sign,  and  withdrew.    The  rest  resumed  their 
sitting;   but  their  subsequent  proceedings  were  scarcely 
more  satisfactory  than  tlieir  inauspicious  commencemeot 
Instead  of  accepting  as  a  fact  the  power  of  the  Protector 
and  aiding  him  in  the  work  of  government,  they  oooapied 
themselves  in  interposing  as  many  checks  as  they  could  lo 
his  infiuence.    Deeply  grieved  at  the  failure  of  esdi  oio- 
cessive  attempt  to  govern  by  constitutional  means,  Crom- 
well was  not  therefore  discouraged.    If  Parliaments  would 
not  help  him.  he  was   determined  to   govern  without 
them,    iiis  sememe  of  ''liiyor-ffenerals"  followed,~'*a 
little  poor  invention,"  as  he  called  it,  for  fireaerving  order 
in  the  country,  and  crushing  the  now  imminent  attempt  si 
a  combination  between  the  Boyalists  and  the  Levelkn^ 
Though  arbitrary,  and  in  many  instances  oppressive,  this 
sdieme  accomplished  the  great  end  of  its  establishmeot— 
the  preservation  of  the  country's  peace. 

But  while  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order  at  home  weie- 
made  to  feel  the  invincible  power  of  his  government,  it  vss 
in  his  relations  with  foreign  states  that  the  commanding 
genius  of  Oliver  was  most  conspicuously  displayed.  No 
monarch  ever  so  sustained  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  the 
m^esty  of  the  British  power.  The  grand  object  of  hi* 
forei^  policy  was  to  unite  the  Protestant  states,  with 
Britain  at  their  head,  in  a  defensive  leacoo  f^tui  Ppperyy. 
then  as  now  the  enemy  of  dvil  and  reiigioos  libertj. 
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&MUiiy  ''the  great  nnderpropper  of  the  Roman  Babylon," 
ue  '*  natural  enemy  of  the  honest  interest,"  he  determined 
to  humble,  and  in  due  time  he  did.  With  France,  less 
•ubiect  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  allied  himself,  makinff 
•ucii  terms  as  he  pleased,  extorting  from  the  crafty  Mazarinj^ 
»  prince  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  protection  for  Rome's 
^enemies,  and  full  pardon  for  offences  committed  against 
her  in  the  heart  of  France  itself  I  In  the  summer  of  1655 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont afforded  an  occasion  for  displaying  in  the  nublest 
light  the  greatness  of  the  Protector  and  of  the  nation  which 
he  represented.  The  tidings  of  these  cruel  oppressions 
affected  the  stem  conqueror  to  tears.  Tlie  treaty  with 
France  was  ready  to  be  signed  that  day.  He  refused  to 
put  his  name  to  it  until  he  received  assurance  of  protection 
for  the  persecuted  Pledmontese ;  and  immediately  wrote, 
not  onlv  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  himself,  but  to  Louis  XIV., 
to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
the  States-General,  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  even  to  Ragotzki, 

frince  of  Transylvania,  pleading  for  their  interposition, 
[ad  his  remonstrances  proved  unsuccessful,  he  had  fullv 
prepared  to  exact  compliance  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
A  Protector  not  of  the  British  realms  only,  but  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Europe,  this  **  usurper"  might  claim,  without 
fiction,  the  title  "  Defender  of  the  Faith.'*  Meantime  the 
«Dpremacy  of  England  on  the  seas  was  upheld  by  Blake, 
whose  guns  thundered  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, exacting  justice  and  submission  from  every  hostile 
power.  The  duke  of  Tusban^,  the  Pope,  the  deys  of  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  each  in  succession,  were  forced  to 
make  reparation  for  injuries  to  English  commerce  and 
Ubertv.  The  Mediterranean  was  cleared  of  pirates,  and  the 
•confidence  of  peaceful  merchants  was  restored.  *^  By  such 
means  as  these,"  said  Cromwell,  **  we  shall  make  the  name 
•of  Englishman  as  great  as  that  of  Roman  was  in  Rome's 
meet  palmy  days." 

After  a  laijse  of  nearly  two  years,  Cromwell,  still  cling- 
ing to  the  wish  of  restoring  the  ancient  constitution,  now 
made  another^experiment  at  governing  with  a  Parliament. 
It  met  on  17th  September,  1656.  About  a  hundred  of  the 
inveterate  republicans  were  excluded,  and  the  House,  now 
tolerably  in  harmonv  with  the  Protector's  views,  proceeded 
to  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  The  major-generals  were 
abolished  early  in  spring ;  the  form  of  a  new  constitution, 
with  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  one  govemin|^  person, 
with  the  title  of  **  King,"  was  proposed ;  and  during  three 
months  the  subject  was  discussed  amicbt  the  intense  ex- 
pectation of  the  whole  people.  That  Cromwell  was  willing 
juad  even  desirous  to  add  this  element  of  stability  to  his 

Sovemment  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  seeing  that  the 
angers  that  threatened  to  accompany  the  assumption  of 
the  title  were  likely  to  overbalance  its  advantages,  he  finally 
•declined  it.  The  remaining  points  of  the  constitution  were 
agreed  on,  and  on  26t}i  June,  1657,  he  was  again,  with  ad- 
•ditional  solemnitv  and  increased  power,  investea  with  the 
Protectorate.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  20th 
January,  1658.  The  Commons  refused  to  acknowlege  the 
Protector's  House  of  Peers,  and  on  4th  February  he  dis- 
solved them,  concluding  his  last  speech  with  the  solemn 
words — **  God  be  judge  between  me  and  vou  I"  The  whole 
weight  of  government  again  rested  on  his  shoulders,  and 
with  unabated  energy  he  went  on  with  his  work,  crushing 
the  designs  of  domestic  enemies,  and  maintaining  abroad 
the  full  prestige  of  his  power.  His  strusgles  were  now 
drawing  to  an  end.  "  He  oeing  compelled,''Mky8  Maidston,* 
*'  to  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  nis  place,  so  well  as  he 
^ooald,  without  parliamentary  assistance,  in  it  met  with  so 
|rreat  a  burthen  as  (I  doubt  not  to  aaj)  it  drank  up  his 
spirits,  of  which  his  natural  constitution  yielded  a  vast 
stock,  and  brought  him  to  his  grave;  his  interment  being 

1  It  wms  said  that  Masartn  "  feared  Olirer  more  than  the  derll," 
and  changed  oolor  at  the  mention  of  hit  name. 

•  Letter  to  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecticut  rrhurloe,  t  768). 
From  the  same  soaroe  we  take  this  description  of  the  Proteetor's 
personal  appearance  and  character.  **  His  body  was  well-boilt.  oom- 
aact,  and  ttroLA  his  statoie  under  six  feet  (I  belieTe  about  two 
bchcsX  his  bead  so  shaped  ss  von  might  see  in  it  a  storehouse  and 
•bop  both  of  a  vast  treasury  of  natural  parts.  His  temper  exceed- 
ingly flery,  as  I  hare  known,  but  the  flame  of  it  kept  down  for  the 
■UMt  part  or  soon  allayed  with  thoee  moral  endowments  he  had.  He 
warn  naturally  compassionato  towards  ol^ects  in  distress,  eren  to  an 
^ffenalnate  measure;  though  God  had  made  him  a  heart  wherein  was 
Iflft  little  room  for  any  fear,  but  what  was  due  to  Himself,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  proportion,  yet  did  he  exceed  in  tenderness  towards 
aoflbreis.  A  laiger  soul  I  think  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  clay 
«haa  his  was." 


the  seed-time  of  his  glory  and  England's  calamitjr."  On 
the  6th  August  his  favorite  daughter^  Elizabeth,  died  after 
a  lingering  illness,  during  which  the  Protector  had  watched 
unremittingly  by  her  side.  His  health,  already  declining, 
now  visibly  broke  down.  On  Friday,  the  8d  of  September, 
1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  Fortunate  Day,  the  spirit  of 
Cromwell  was  released  from  its  earthly  toils, — ^Nature  her 
self  seeming  to  prophesy,  in  the  voice  of  the  tempest  that 
had  swept  over  England,  that  a  great  power  was  passing 
away. 

**  It  has  often  been  affirmed,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  ''but 
apparently  with  little  reason,  that  Oliver  died  at  a  time 
fortunate  for  his  renown,  and  that,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed, it  would  probably  have  closed  amidst  disgraces  and 
disasters.  It  is  certain  Uiat  he  was  to  the  last  honored  bv 
his  soldiers,  obeyed  bv  the  whole  population  of  tlie  British 
Islands,  and  dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers,  that  he  was  laid 
among  the  aucient  sovereigns  of  England  with  funeral 
pomp,  such  as  London  had  never  before  seen,  and  that  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  as  quietly  as  any  king 
had  ever  been  succeeded  by  any  prince  of  Wales."  ' 

Historians,  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  have 
been  nearly  unanimous  in  their  juderaent  on  the  character 
of  Cromwell.  That  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities 
was  a  necessary  and  universal  admission,  but  served  for  the 
most  part  only ''  to  point  the  moral"  as  an  aggravation  of* 
his  crimes.  The  only  question  concerning  so  terrible  a 
prodi^  seemed  to  be,  how  far  a  selfish  and  Qnscrupnloas 
ambition  may  have  been  modified  in  him  by  a  blind 
fanaticism,  how  far  in  deceiving  others  he  may  gradually 
have  fallen  into  deception  of  himself.  That  his  history 
should  have  been  so  interpreted  admits  of  easy  explana- 
tion. The  recoil  of  sentiment  that  followed  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  with  him  of  Puritanism  as  a  visible  power, 
was  great  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  previous 
strain ;  and  a  man  who  attempted  to  realize  Christianity 
as  a  practical  element  in  the  government  of  nations,  and 
addressed  armies  and  parliaments  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  was  not  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  sympathy  in 
the  aee  of  Bolingbroke  and  Hume.  Had  Cromwell  been 
less  of  a  Christian  and  more  of  a  Pa^n,  historians  might 
have  accorded  to  him  some  of  that  leniency  with  which  they 
have  spoken  of  the  vices  of  a  Ciesar  or  a  Peter  the  Great 
But  the  same  office  which  cowardly  hands  had  done  for  his 
bones,  servility,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  did  for  his 
memory ;  and  during  most  part  of  two  centuries,  the  name 
of  the  greatest  man  of  his  own  age,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
of  any  age,  has  been  associated  with  all  the  infamy  that 
belongs  to  a  life-long  career  of  unmitigated  hypocrisy  and 
insatiid)le  ambition.  Truth,  however,  at  length  begins  to 
prevail,  and  CromwelPs  own  prophetic  hope  is  attaining 
fulfilment—"  I  know  God  has  been  above  all  ill  re[)ort8, 
and  will  in  his  own  time  vindicate  me."  ''In  speaking," 
said  Milton,  "  of  a  man  so  great,  and  who  has  deserved  so 
signally  of  this  oommonwdth,  I  shall  have  done  nothing 
if  I  merely  acquit  him  of  having  committed  any  crimc^ 
especially  since  it  concerns,  not  only  the  commonwealth, 
but  m^lf  individually,  as  one  so  doselv  conjoined  in  the 
same  mfamy,  to  show  to  all  nations  and  ages,  as  far  as  I 
can,  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  character,  and  his  su- 
preme worthiness  of  all  praise."  The  most  eloquent  of 
English  historians  has  defended^  in  pages  read  by  all  the 
world,  both  the  Puritans  and  their  kin^ ;  and  another  his- 
torian, with  still  deeper  love  and  admiration,  has  paid  his 
**  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  hero,"  in  a  work  which  will 
henceforth  enable  posterity  to  know  what  kind  of  man 
Oliver  Cromwell  really  was.* 

There  is  no  severer  test  of  a  man's  character  than  the  use 
he  makes  of  absolute  power.  Tried  by  this  test  Cromwell 
bears  comparison  favorably  with  any  of  the  greatest  names 
in  history.  Elevated  into  supremacy,  r^pd  save  only  in 
name,  he  still  preserved  the  plain  simplicity  of  his  former 
life.  Armed  with  more  than  regal  power,  he  limited  him- 
self within  the  strict  bounds  of  necessity.    Personally  he 

•  Sidorf  of  Bngland.  vol.  L  p.  189. 

«  "The  collection  of  ail  his  speeches,  letters,  and  sermons,*'  says 
Hume,  *'  would  make  a  great  curiosity,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
might  psss  for  one  of  the  most  nonsensical  books  in  the  world."  How 
the LeOtri  aadapeeehea  <{f  Oliver  OhmtweU,  withmuctdaUem^  Thomas 
Ctirljfle,  reply  to  this  remarkable  verdict,  readers  must  Judge  for  them- 
selTes.  Ko  such  noble  serrice  was  erer  rendered  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  man  by  a  single  hand.  For  an  able  biography  in  which  a  very 
opposite  view  is  taken  of  the  character  of  Cromwell,  the  reader  Is 
referred  to  Mr.  Forster's  SUUumm  ^  Ma  BritUh  OwMmoMSMM,  vols. 
vLTii. 
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Cftred  little  ibr  the  outward  shows  of  royalt^i  but  he 
stinted  no  pomp  or  ceremony  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  in- 
volve the  nation^s  dignity.  Too  great  to  be  jealous  or  yin- 
dictive  for  himself,  he  was  swift  and  stem  in  crushing  the 
enemies  of  public  tranquillity.  He  was  truly  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  a  praise  to  them  that  did  well.  He  fostered 
learning,  though  himself  not  learned,  and  allied  with  some 
to  whom  leanung  was  profanity.  **  If  .there  was  a  man  in 
England  who  excelled  in  any  faculty  or  science,  the  Pro- 
tector would  find  him  out,  and  reward  him  according  to 
his  merit.''  The  head  of  a  triumphant  cause,  he  was  so 
little  of  a  fSuiatic  that  he  tolerated  oil  sects,  so  long  as  they 
meddled  not  to  disturb  the  state.  His  large  and  healthy 
spirit  was  bound  by  no  party  sympathies,  but  yearned 
towards  all  good  men,  of  wnatever  name.  At  an  era  when 
toleration  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  foolish  in  politics 
and  criminal  in  religion,  he  stood  out  in  glorious  j^rom- 
inence  as  the  earnest  advocate  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  proclaimed  all  men  answerable  to  Uod  alone  for  their 
&iUi.  Popery  and  prelacy  he  proscribed,  on  grounds  po- 
litical rather  than'  religious ;  to  the  adherents  of  both  he 
showed  private  lenity ;  under  his  rule  men  no  more  suf- 
fered at  the  stake  or  the  pillory.  So  far  did  his  thoughts 
reach  beyond  his  age,  that  he  desired,  and  earnestly  at- 
tempted, to  extend  Uie  rights  of  dtisenship  to  the  outcast 
and  persecuted  Jews.  Himself  the  greatest^  ''the  most 
Enslish  of  Englishmen" — he  was  determined  that  Eng- 
land riiould  be  the  greatest  of  states.  He  encourage 
trade,  planted  colonies,  made  wise  peace  with  whom  he 
would,  or  waged  ^ust  and  successful  war.  All  Europe 
trembled  at  his  voice,  and  the  flag  of  Britain  thenceforth 
waved  triumphant  over  every  sea.  In  fine,  considering 
the  comparative  position  of  Britain  in  the  times  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  him,  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
the  difiiculties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  making  all 
allowance  for  his  errors  and  his  failings,  he  was  a  man  for 
all  am  to  admire,  for  all  Britons  to  nonor  in  proud  re- 
membrance. No  royal  name,  at  least  since  Alfred's,  is 
more  worthy  of  our  veneration  than  that  of  the  ''  Usurp- 
er," Obver  GromwelL  (▲.  Ki.) 

CROMWELL,  or  Cbttmwblk  Thokab.  earl  of  Essex. 
Of  the  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell  before  ne  entered  the 
service  of  Henry  VIIL,  crowded  with  stirring  incident 
as  we  know  it  was,  the  accounts  that  we  possess  are  mear 
pre  and  far  from  authentic.  Even  the  year  of  his  birth 
IS  unknown,  but  1490  has  been  fixed  upon  as  a  probable 
approximate  date.  His  childhood  was  passed  near  Lon- 
don— perhapi^  as  Foxe  says,  dose  by  Putney — where  his 
father,  accoraing  to  Foxe.  ana  also  according  to  the  stronger 
evidence  of  Chapnuys,  tne  ambassador  from  Charles  Y.,^ 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  During  his  boyhood 
he  lost  his  father,  and  his  mother  then  married  a  fuller, 
whence  Pole's  assertion,  "pater  ejus  pannis  verrendis  vic- 
tum  queritabat."  '  It  has  been  conjectured  that,  as  a  boy, 
Cromwell  entered  the  household  of  Cecily,  marchioness 
of  Dorset,  and  that  therefore  his  family  must  have  pos- 
sessed some  influence;  but  the  letter  referred  to  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  as  the  only  evidence  of  connection  with  the 
house  of  Dorset  belongs  in  all  probability  t«  the  period 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade.' 

While  still  in  his  teens  Cromwell  made  his  way  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  to  read  Machiavelli,  and  acquire  those  views 
of  conduct  and  statesmanship  which  determined  his  career. 
He  first  passed  over  to  Flanders,  and  obtained  a  situation 
as  clerk  in  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp.  He  then  took 
service,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  as  a  soldier  in 
Italy ;  but  the  story  narrated  by  Foxe,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  duke  of  BourMn's  followers  at  the  siege  of  Rome  in 
May,  1527,  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  inaocoraoy  of  Foxe 
is  notorious,  and  there  is  evidence  in  letters  of  his  own 
that  Cromwell  was  in  England  in  January,  1527,  and  again 
in  1528.  It  nevertheless  remains  possible  that  during  the 
interval  he  was  at  Rome  on  some  diplomatlo  mission. 
Some  time  also  he  spent  in  the  office  of  a  merchant  at 
Venice,  with  whom  Pole  claims  to  have  had  penonal  ac- 
quaintance; and  Foxe  asserts  that,  subsequently  to  his 
return  to  England,  he  paid  another  visit  to  ItaJy,  being 
enj^aged  by  the  leading  merchants  of  Boston  in  Lincola- 
■hire  to  procure  ceitain  privileges  from  the  Pope.    The 

>  Quoted  hrFfovOib,  BUlarw.  toL  L  p.  68S. 
tjpoloffia  AFlaliad  Omvi-m  V.  p.  128. 

>  sails,  Origtnal  Letten,  Isi  Mries,  rcL  L  p.  218.  It  la  made  up  of 
dizeetloM  to  CiomweU  eonoeralag  a  bed  ana  certain  other  articles  of 


well-known  story  of  the  kindly  help  which  he  received 
while  in  distress  from  the  Florentine  banker  Frescohaldi, 
and  the  noble  gratitude  which  he  displayed  in  his  proe- 
perity,  rests  apoarently  on  no  more  certain  authority  than 
a  novel  of  Banoello  and  the  statement  of  Foxe,  though  it 
is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  fame  whidi  he  acquired 
as  a  man  who  never  failed  to  remember  a  kindness. 

From  his  signature  on  the  title-deed  oi  a  manor  ii 
Buckinghamshire,  dated  1512,^  it  appears  that  CromweU 
was  then  practising,  as  we  know  he  afterwards  practiaed,  as 
a  scrivener — a  combination  of  attorney  and  money-lender. 
He  also  for  a  time  followed  his  step-father's  trade  of  cloth- 
merchant  In  1523  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliamenti 
and  he  had  most  likely  already  entered  the  eervioe  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  That  he  haa  done  so  within  two  or 
three  years  after  there  is  positive  evidence  to  provew^  His 
principal  employment  was  to  collect  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty of  the  monasteries  granted  by  the  Pope  to  Wolsey  lor 
the  endowment  of  his  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  performed  this  task,  while  it 
added  very  considerably  to  his  puise^  aroused  nnmenoB 
and  vehement  complaints.  Indeed,  many  expected  to  see 
him  mount  the  scanbld  when  his  master's  protection  ceased 
to  be  of  avail. 

Among  the  followers  of  Wolsey,  however,  he  had  made 
himself  of  the  first  importance;  and  when  ruin  overtook 
the  cardinal,  it  was  on  Cromwell  that  he  leant.  There  are 
letters  extant  in  Wolsey's  handwritine,  addressins  G^rom- 
well  as  a  familiar  friend,  and  earnestly  begging  his  pres- 
ence and  advice ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  handwriting  of 
Cromwell,  containing  such  counsel  as  might  have  been 
given  by  an  equal,  and,  with  an  air  that  savors  somewhat 
of  hypocrisy,  congratulating  the  fallen  minister  on  beipg 
now  '^at  li()erty  to  serve  Gw"  and  "  banish  and  exile  the 
vain  desires  of  this  unstable  world."  For  his  fidelity,  and 
especially  for  his  defence  of  Wolsev  in  the  House  mCoat- 
mens,'  Cromwell  received  firom  his  contemporaries  the 
highest  praise.  His  conduct  appears  to  have  been  simply 
that  of  a  man  who,  not  foi|(etful  of  his  own  interests,  was 
honorably  desirous  of  serving  a  patron  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  indebted.  At  first  he  remained  with  the  cardinal, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  his  uncomfortable  exile  at  Esher. 
But  he  was  not  louff  content  to  serve  in  unprofitable  ob- 
scurity, and  he  was  Besides  in  some  alarm  lor  his  nenooal 
safety.  New  and  aspiring  projects  began  to  fill  his  mind. 
Cavendish,  Wolsey's  gentleman-usher  and  biographer,  tells 
how  on  All-Hallows  day  he  found  him  gaaing  out  of  a 
window  at  Esher,  with  his  primer  in  his  hand,  emplcgred* 
unlike  his  wont,  in  saying  his  matins.  He  complained 
with  tears  to  Cavendish  that,  while  he  had  received  no 
promotion  from  the  cardinal,  he  was  like  to  share  his  &11, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  riding  to  the  court  thsi 
very  afternoon  to  stake  his  fortunes  on  an  interview  widi 
the  king.  An  account  of  that  interview  has  been  given -bf 
Pole,^  who  sfeerts  that  he  received  his  information  froa 
some  of  the  courtiers  present.  Trusting  in  Henry's  love 
of  power  and  hb  bitter  irritation  against  the  Pope^  Crom- 

*  Brewer,  Oakndar  ^  Sole  Fapen  ^  tk%  JMgn  ^  Mmrf  VULioL 
1.  p.  44ft. 

•  The  ftlguature  of  Cromwell  te  wltneas  Is  afBxed  to  a  paper  diswa 
up  to  prove  the  transfer  of  certain  letters  from  Sir  W.t^— ~  ••- 


treasurer  of  WolaeT*8  household,  to  John  Hlgden^dean  of 

College,  and  dated  the  ^     "^    .-..  — --^.. .      - 

VIII.;  iCe. 


and  dated  the  29th  October  of  theeerentee'nth  jearof  Hcan 
*  M.M.M,.. ..  e.  152S.  (See  Brewer.  Calendar,  ete.,  toL  It.  part  1,  pi  WU 
And  there  are  extant  two  letters  written  In  1S28,  and  addresssd  « 
Cromwell  as  "one  of  my  Lord  Cardinal's  Oouncll,'*  and  "coaaseOoi 
to  mr  Lord  Cardinal's  grace'*  (Brewer,  Cbtawiar,  yoL  !▼.  part  1,  pa. 
1048-9).  Sir  Henry  Eals  (OKyiiutf  XeMarv,  2d  aer.  2d  toL  p.  U^ 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "he  most  haTO  been  in  Wobey^  serfka 
at  least  as  early  as  1524.** 

•  Cavendish  ( Life  qf  WeUtn,  p.  276),  aaya  that  a  bill  had  bMU  pasM^ 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  "haTO  mV  Lord  Cardinal  condemned  ef 
treason,  .  .  .  against  which  Master  Cromwell  InTelgfaedaodlscictehr. 
with  such  witty  persuasions  and  deep  reasons  thaS  the  aaaie  weeM 
toke  there  no  effect."  But  Herbert  quotea  the  artlelea  of  Iha  bUl. 
because,  he  says, "  our  Tolgar  chronicles  mlsreport  tbem,*  and  pieva 
that  it  wsa  not  a  bill  of  Impeachment,  bat  one  Intended  to  dJsmallfr 
Wolaey  txxtm  being  reatored  to  office  (Lifi  ^  Hmrg  VllU  W^  «S-li 
Murray's  ed.).  He  adda,  **  Theae  artlelea  were  preaented  to  lbs  Lnda 
and  then  aent  down  to  the  Lower  Houae,  where  Thomas  Cioawell 
(obUining  the  place  of  a  burgeaa)  ao  wittUy  defended  hk  maaier  thai 
no  treason  could  be  laid  to  hu  ehargOL  And  upon  thia  hoaest  beftai- 
ning  Cromwell  obtained  hla  ttiL  reputation.'*  Mr.  Bieiyerfftfwitar 
ate.,  ToL  It.  Intiod.  p.  868),  howerer,  la  inclined  to  believe  that  Cnaa 
w3l  rlaked  nothing  by  hla  <- 


ftimitare. 


Mr.Bieir«ri€kifl 
]>ellevetfeat( 
risked  nothing  by  his  defence  of  Wolaey.  Hie  bin  was  4 
lat  Dee.,  when  Cromwell  was  already  In  the  ktag^S  aervlee:  and  fkeit 
Is  no  reason  to  belloTe  that  Henry  waa  in  IhTor  of  the  maaasre,  whlek» 
on  the  contrary,  waa  likely  to  be  diatasteftil  to  him  aa  iateadad  t» 
limit  his  prerogatlTe. 

T  ApUoffia  ad  Oatrolum 
Emry  VUI.  p.  808. 
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vdl  Tentured  to  reveal  the  daring  policy  which  he  had 
ooBoelTed.  The  authority  of  the  Fapacy  in  England  was 
to  be  altogether  abollBhed;  and  thou,  not  only  was  the 
punliil  question  of  the  divorce  to  be  easily  settled,  bat  the 
aUegisnoe  of  the  deipv,  then  divided,  as  Cromwell  proved 
hj  reference  to  the  bSnope'  oaths,  between  their  sovereign 
and  their  spiritual  head,  was  all  to  be  claimed  by  the 
temer.  And,  besides,  Cromwell  appealed  to  the  king's 
GD|ndity  by  showing  that  all  the  w^th  of  the  derfgy  was 
al  the  dispiosal  of  the  king,  since  thev  (in  common,  indeed, 
with  the  whole  nation)  had,  by  receiving  Wolsejr  as  P^|Pftl 
legmte,  fidlen  under  the  penalties  of  praemunire.  The 
boldness  and  originality  of  this  advice,  and  the  reputation 
for  ability,  address,  and  fidelity  which  he  had  gained, 
pointed  CSromwell  out  to  Henrv  as  likely  to  prove  a  min- 
ister of  no  ordinary  value;  ana  he  was  at  once  taken  into 
fiivor.  The  way,  however,  had  been  previously  prepared. 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  whose  life  Cromwell  had  saved  in 
ItalT,  spoke  in  his  behalf:  and  he  had  recently  laid  several 
of  tne  other  courtiers  unaer  obligations.  He  had  advised 
the  cardinal  to  advance  his  interest  at  court  by  conferring 
handsome  presents  on  those  who  had  the  greatest  influence 
with  the  king,  and  had  himself  undertaken  to  fix  the 
amonnts^  and  choose  the  recipients,  of  these  gifts. 

Thus  Cromwell  gained  entrance  into  the  kin^s  service. 
His  rise  was  rapid,  for  he  posBessed  qualities  which  admir- 
ablj  fitted  him  for  success  as  a  minister  of  Henry  VIIL 
He  was  capable  of  carrying  on  a  strong  and  arbitrary 
government  with  a  hand  that  shrank  from  no  measure  that 
aeemed  neceflsary.  and  an  eye  that  never  failed  in  its 
vigilance;  and,  wnenever  the  king  chose  to  act  independ* 
ently,  he  was  supi>le  enough  to  bend,  and  to  bend  grace- 
fhUy,  to  the  inevitable.  In  him  also  the  king  found  a 
servant  who  did  not  scorn  to  ofier  the  flattery  which  he 
expected,  who  perfonned  with  seal  and  care  any  service, 
however  trivia^  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  join  heartilv 
in  the  hunting,  gambling,  and  other  pastimes  in  which 
he  delighted.  That,  with  these  qualities,  he  was'of  obscure 
birth  was  a  circumstance  in  his  favor ;  for  the  policy  of 
humbling  the  nobility,  which  had  been  steadily  pursued 
by  Henry  VII.,  had  not  been  revened  by  his  son.  Imme- 
diately, or  almost  immediately,  after  his  interview  with 
the  king^  Cromwell  was  appointed  privy  councillor.  One 
more  service  he  renderedf  to  Wolsev,  as  the  bearer  of  the 
kinc's  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  out  his  fortunes  were 
no  longer  linked  with  those  of  the  cardinal.  By  1582  he 
had  obtained  the  posts  of  master  of  the  jewels  and  clerk  of 
the  hanaper ;  in  1533  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  for  life.  By  1535  he  had  become 
master  of  the  rolls,  secretarv  of  state,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  had  been  appointed  to  the  highest  office  m  the 
chorch  as  vicar-general  in  ecdesiastical  afiairs, — a  title 
vfaich  was  afterwards  chaiu;ed  (with  what  change  of  power. 
If  any,  is  now  unknown)  for  wat  of  vicefferent.  In  1536 
he  was  made  lord  privy  seaL  In  1537  he  received  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  And,  besides  these  dignities  and 
%jiSBeeB,  he  held  those  of  great  chamberlain,  dean  of  Wells, 
ohanoellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  justice  of  the 
fiarests  north  of  the  Trent,  and  Baron  (Sx>mwell  of  Oke- 
On  the  17th  April,  1540,  he  was  created  earl  of 


To  narrate  the  details  and  trace  out  the  eflects  of  Crom- 
well's policy  belongs  to  history.  In  this  biography  it  is 
sufficient  to  consider  the  general  character  of  the  measures 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  to  estimate  his  aims  and 
motives^  and  discuss  the  means  which  he  emploved. 

A  gieat  scheme,  consistently  carried  out,  is  manifest 
throoghout  the  whole  of  his  politiosl  career.  All  power 
was  to  be  centralised  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  or  in  those 
of  the  ministers  whom  he  appointed ;  for  the  present,  that 
is,  in  the  bands  of  Cromwell  himself  In  secular  afiairs 
tnis  centralisation  was  already  almost  complete.  Parlia- 
ment voted,  and  the  jud^  decided,  as  the  king  wishe^ ; 
and  juries  could  be  readily  frightened  into  abject  snbods- 
■ion.  The  power  of  the  nobles,  which  of  old  had  been  the 
national  saf<mard  against  despotism,  had  been  laid  in  the 
dost  by  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  and  the  snooessfol  policy  of 
Henry  VIL  The  church  alone  retained  a  species  of  inde- 
MndenoAi  That  independence  it  was  therefore  CramweH's 
mat  aim  to  destroy.  The  momentous  contemporary  events 
whidi  suflgested  nis  scheme  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
eflecting  its  accomplishment  It  was  the  support  of  the 
^pacy  which  alone  enabled  the  English  deigy  to  make 


any  stand  against  their  sovereign ;  and  en  the  Continent 
that  authority  had  been  repudiated  by  several  states.  In 
England  the  king's  mind  was  ripe  for  a  breach  wilh  Bomer 
and  the  new  learning  had  spread  a  general  d^ire  for  eccle- 
siastical reform.  Henry  was  soon  persuaded  to  sever  every 
bond  that  united  England  with  Bome.  Parliament  com- 
plied with  its  usual  fedlitv.  The  clergy  were  forced,  as 
the  price  of  escape  from  the  penalties  of  premunire,  to^ 
acknowledge  the  king's  headship  of  the  church.  And  sll 
C^mwelPs  foreign  policy  was  directed  to  support  this- 
great  revolution ;  England  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head' 
of  a  Protestant  league  which  should  defy  the  emperor  and 
the  Pope. 

Such  being  Cromwell's  policy,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  make  nimself  the  recognised  protector  of  Protest- 
ant heretics.  He  was  unable  to  ofier  the  slightest  resist- 
ance to  the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles,  by  which  Henry 
sought  to  fix  the  failh  of  England  and  terrify  all  parties 
into  order,  but  he  allowed  no  Lutheran  to  pay  the  penal- 
ties which  the  Articles  enacted.  He  was  the  patron  of 
Coverdale;  and  to  him  was  due  that  version  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  known  as  the  Great  BihU.  the  first  edition  of 
which  has  taken  his  name.  In  1539  he  obtained  the  office 
of  licenser  of  Bibles ;  and  he  distributed  copies  all  over 
England,  commanding  that  in  every  parish  church  who- 
ever desired  to  read  should  have  free  opportunity.  Whether 
he  had  any  sympathy  with  doctrinal  Protestantism  is  very 
doubtful.  Foxe  is  a  most  insufficient  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  abjured  the  errors  of  Bome  on  the 
perusal,  while  in  Italy,  of  the  Latin  New  Testament  of 
Erasmus;  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  true  that  he  did  read 
the  New  Testamen^  not  without  after  results.'  But  his- 
stay  in  Italy,  while  it  would  tend  to  make  him  the  enemy 
of  the  Papacy,  would  eoually  tend  to  make  him  altogether 
anti-theologicfd  in  his  nabits  of  thought.  Distress,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  driven  him  to  the  consolations  afforded 
bv  the  doctrines  of  the  old  religion.  In  his  perplexity  at 
&her,  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  himself  to  tne  repetition 
of  prayers  to  the  Virgin :  and  his  wilL  dat«i  1529,  also 
goes  to  show  that  he  was  aoctrinally  no  heretic  In  it  he 
orders  the  appointment  of  a  priest  at  a  salary  of  £6, 18s. 
4d.  per  annum,  to  sing  masses  for  his  soul ;  for  the  same 
object  he  saddles  a  bequest  to  his  brother-in-law  and  sister 
with  £8  year,  and  leaves  20b.  to  each  of  the  five  orders  of 
friars  in  London ;  and  he  directs  £20  to  be  divided  amom^ 
poor  householders  that  they  may  act  as  his  beadsmen,  u 
IS  possible^  however,  that  this  may  merelv  have  been  a 
pohtio  deference  to  custom.  Both  the  last  speech  of 
Cromwell,  which  announces  his  return  to  Catholicism,  and 
his  last  prayer,  which  is  Protestant  in  its  tone^  are  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  work  for  which  Cromwell  is  popularly  remembered^ 
that  which  earned  him  his  distinctive  title  of  "  malleua- 
monachorum,"  was  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries.  The 
means  he  employed  to  accomplish  this  measure  were  cha- 
racteristic Commissioners  were  sent  to  visit  the  monks, 
and  nuns,  and  give  reports  of  whatever  irreffularities  could 
be  discovered  in  their  conduct  The  jugglenes  of  pretended 
miracles  were  exposed;  rough  iarces  in  ridicule  of  the 
priests^  and  even  of  the  sacraments,  were  allowed  to  be 
acted  in  place  of  the  m^eries  or  miracle-plays.  Every 
shrine  was  destroyed,  all  its  costly  gifts  being  se'ized  by  the 
king.  The  bones  or  St  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  hero  of  a 
signal  triumph  of  the  Papacy  over  the  Crown,  were  due 
up  and  burnt  as  those  of  a  traitor ;  his  name  was  removed 
fix>m  the  service-book ;  his  festival  ordered  to  be  neglected ; 
every  window  erected  to  his  memory  ruthleesl  v  destroyed ; 
Cromwell  even  thouffht  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  prode* 
mation  giving  an  official  account  of  his  treasons.  A  grant 
of  the  monastic  property  to  the  king  was  obtained  from 
the  Commons,  who  expected  that  the  pressure  of  taxation 
would  thus  be  relieved.  And  the  nobles  and  wealthier 
commoners  were  conciliated  by  the  chances  that  ofiered* 
of  cheap  purchases  of  land. 

For  seven  years  Cromwell  was  supreme  in  the  royal 
council,  and  supreme  in  all  the  departments  of  the  admin- 

1  Dsaii  Hook  (XAw  ^  Ite  Art/Makem  ^  Qmlfrtary,  toL  L  p.  ISO) 
•Marts  of  Cromwell  that  it  it  **  moze  thMi  donbtftil  whether  he  ever 
andentood  Letia  si  aU."  Bat  the  eridence  polnte  decidedlj  In  the 
oppoeite  direction.  Latimer  writes  to  himjaiuflj  in  Latin  (Stnrpe, 
▼01.  L  pt  L  p.  012) :  In  a  letter  to  Henrj  VIII.  he  qootee  in  that  lan- 
guage part  of  a  letter  Arom  Melanchthon  which  he  had  reoelTed 
(Btrrpe,  toL  L  pt  ii.  pw  408) ;  and  OoTerdale  addrenes  him  in  terms* 
which  could  not  hare  been  applied  in  thoae  dava  except  as  an  insult- 
to  any  man  ignorant  of  ao  common  an  aoeompiisbment. 
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iBtnttion.  He  was  not  altogether  independent;  every 
cneasoie  of  importanpe  had  lo  be  approved,  and  many 
were  modified,  b^  the  king,  who,  moreover,  often  choee  to 
«ct  for  himself  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  with- 
out even  seekin^^  his  minister's  advice.  Yet  during  the 
period  of  his  ministry  Cromwell  was  certainly  responsible 
for  the  general  character  of  the  government.  The  servant 
of  a  master  who  spared  no  life  that  endangered  his  author- 
ity or  even  disturbed  his  tranquillity,  living  in  an  ag^  when 
lo  allow  any  to  escape  whose  acts  or  avowed  opinions  were 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  would  have 
been  considered  mere  weak-minded  lenitv,  he  carried  out 
the  principles  of  his  master,  he  followed  the  practice  of  his 
age,  with  stem  and  unvarving  regularity.  A  position  of 
unparalleled  danger,  both  from  traitors  at  home  and  from 
foreign  attacks,  had  been  assumed  by  the  Grovemment. 
The  greatest  promptitude  and  vigor  were  essential  to 
safety.  But  during  Uromwell's  ministry  vigor  and  prompt- 
titude  were  carrira  to  an  extreme.  Laws  never  equalled 
for  severity  in  the  history  of  England  were  enactea.  No 
opposition  was  allowed  to  endure  for  a  moment  It  is  true 
that  the  blood  of  More  and  Fisher,  of  the  marauis  of 
Exeter,  Lord  Montaeue,  and  the  countess  of  Salbbury 
(the  last  of  whom,  indeed,  was  executed  ten  months  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell)  was  shed  in  no  private  quarrel. 
Cromwell's  policy  had  been  adopted  by  the  kin^ ;  and  in 
some  cases  he  was  no  more  than  the  king's  official  agent. 
Yet  that  he  fully  sympathised  with  these  severities  is  past 
a  doubt  The  condemnation  of  Exeter,  Montague,  and  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  by  attainder  without  trial  was  due  to 
his  suggestion.  It  was  he,  as  numerous  memoranda  of  his 
remain  to  prove,  who  enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  treason  upon  minor  offenders.  It  was  he  who  doomed 
^the  Abbott  Bedyng  to  be  sent  down  to  be  tryed  and 
executed  at  Bedyng  with  his  oomplycvs," — "tlie  Abbott 
of  Glaston  to  be  tryed  at  Glaston  and  also  to  be  executed 
there  with  his  complypys,"  and  who  ordered  "that  the 
ovydens  be  well  sortyd  and  the  indytmentts  well  drawn 
against  the  said  abfaotts  and  their  oomplycys,"  and  "to 
-tend-Gendbn  to  the  Towre  to  be  rakkyd."*^  *He  also — all 
attempts  at  persuasion  proving  futile— superintended  the 
trial  of  the  seven  noble  Carthusians  of  the  Charterhouse, 
whom,  breaking  through  the  hitherto  unbroken  ctintom, 
he  hanged  in  their  clerical  garb,  that  it  might  bf  vividly 
impressed  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  law  in  England  higher  than  loyalty. 
And  that  he  had  not  visited  Italy  in  vain  is  proved  by  a 
Tery  characteristic  letter'  written  in  August,  1537,  to 
Michael  Throgmorton,  once  a  soy  of  his  own,  now  a  fol- 
lower of  Cardinal  Pol^s,  in  whicn,  after  hinting  that  both 
master  and  servant  may  yet  obtain  mercy  by  submission, 
he  breaks  into  a  threat — "There  may  be  found  ways 
«DOUgh  in  Italy  to  rid  a  traitorous  subject  Surely  let  him 
Dot  think  but,  when  justice  can  take  no  place  bv  process 
of  law  at  home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  to  take 
new  means  abroad."  In  private  matters  Cromwell's 
temper  was  equally  arbitrary.  Stowe's  father,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  chronicler  himself  narrates,  had  his  house 
removed  upon  rollers,  without  his  consent  or  even  know- 
ledge, to  make  room  for  Cromwell's  buildings  in  Throg- 
morton Street,  London;  and  Foxe,  partisan  as  he  was, 
gives  other  instances. 

Such  a  career  could  not  fail  to  surround  Cromwell  with 
numerous  and  implacable  enemies,  and  to  afford  many  i^l 
grounds  of  accusation.  His  private  expenditure  had  been 
splendid;  he  was  fond  of  adding  house  to  house;  and  two 
hundred  poor  persons  were  daily  fed  at  his  door.  The  cost 
of  the  system  by  which  he  supported  his  power  had  been 
enormous.  Presents  had  been  freely  lavished  upon  men 
,  of  influence,  and  an  army  of  spies  and  agents  had  been 
maintained  and  generously  rewarded.  Sudh  expenses  his 
Drivate  fortune  and  the  grants  he  had  received  from  the 
ting  were  quite  inadequate  to  support ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
prove,  not  only  that  he  had  been  in  the  regular  habit  of 
receiving  gifts  from  suitors  and  others  who  desired  his 
&yor,  but  that  much  of  the  public  money  had  been  used 
t>y  him  without  passing  through  the  public  treasury.  He 
was  the  patron  of  heretics.  His  promises  of  a  full  treasury 
■and  relieved  taxation  had  not  been  fulfilled;  taxation, 

1  ElUt,  Original  Letten,  2d  aeries,  toI.  LL  p.  121.  Such  entries,  It 
«iu8t  In  ikirnera  be  remembered,  do  not  implj  that  the  cases  hsd  been 
.prejudged ;  as  to  the  fscU  of  the  charces  there  was  no  doabt. 
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indeed,  had  been  increased ;  and,  ior  thai  and  many  other 
reasons,  his  ffovemment  was  now  extremely  unpopular. 
The  nobles,  almost  to  a  man,  and  most  of  the  der;^,  were 
his  foes;  but  perhaps  his  deadliest  enemv  was  jtla  old 
companion  in  the  service  of  Wolsev,  Stephen  Gardyner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
crush  under  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  That  part  of  hit 
policy  of  which  the  accomplishment  was  desired  by  Heniy 
was  completely  achieved,  and  Henry  had  no  longer  any 
interest  in  supporting  him.  He  had,  besides,  committed  a 
fatal  mistake.  His  enemies  had  potent  means  in  their 
possession  for  kindling  against  him  all  the  fury  of  which 
Henry's  nature  was  capable.  It  could  be  proved,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  he  had  been  long  eng^ed  in 
n^^tiations  with  the  (German  Protestant  princes  withook 
the  knowledee  of  the  king,  whom,  besides,  to  further  hii 
plans,  he  haa  involved  in  Uie  hateful  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves.  His  danger  had  not  been  unforeseen  ;  and  two 
years  before  his  fall  he  is  said  to  have  arranged  his  a&in^ 
so  that  his  family  and  his  servants,  to  whom  he  wai 
always  a  thouffhtuil  and  generous  master,  should  not  be 
left  unprovidea  for.  But  the  blow  fell  unexpectedly.  On 
the  10th  of  June,  1540,  at  the  council  table,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  rose  and  accused  him  of  high  treason.  Witnesei 
were  present  to  swear  that  he  had  declared  that  he  wookl 
fight  m  support  of  his  opinions,  "  sword  in  hand,  againt 
the  king  and  all  others,"  and  that  in  a  year  or  two  he 
would  have  so  far  carried  out  his  policy  that  the  king 
should  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  it.  In  vain  he  paasionatelT 
exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  charging  him  witk 
treason.  His  enemies  had  attained  their  revenge.  la 
rude  triumph  the  duke  of  Suffolk  stripped  him  of  hii 
George ;  the  earl  of  Southampton  tore  the  Garter  from  hk 
knee.  He  was  immediately  removed  to  the  Tower.  That 
night  in  the  city  the  bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  peak 
of  joy,  bonfires  biased,  and  many  of  the  citizens  heki 
exultant  revel.  His  friend  Cranroer  alone  uttered  a  wwti 
in  his  favor.  A  bill  of  attainder,  accusing  him  of  peonla- 
tion,  extortion,  bribery,  contempt  for  the  nobility,  herei^, 
and  treason,  was  passed  with  acclamation.  Twice  in  vaia 
he  appealed  to  the  king  for  mercy  in  terms  of  the  moik 
pitiful  entreaty.  Having  drawn  up  a  statement  conoemiiig 
Henry's  relations  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  adapted  to  fiualitats 
her  divorce,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  protest  against  the 
injustice  and  illegality  of  condemning  him  unheard,  and 
concluded  with  a  pitiful  cry  for  *' Mercy  I  mercy  1  mercyl* 
And  again,  in  a  letter,  which  he  contrived  to  convey  to  the 
king  by  the  hands  of  his  old  servant,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  be 
attempted  to  defend  himself,  especially  against  the  charge 
— which  he  well  knew  would  be  one  of  the  most  hm 
broueht  against  him-^f  having  divulsed  certain  of  th» 
royal  secrets,  and  once  more,  m  humble  bat  passionals 
lan^ag^  besouffht  pardon.  Henry  was  moved,  but  re- 
mained inexorable ;  and  on  the  28th  July,  1540,  Tboniai 
Cromwell  was  beheaded. 

Original  information  oonoeming  the  career  of  Thomas  Croa.  Hi 
is  to  be  found  in  Brewer,  Calendar  of  State  Popart  of  tkt  JUif^ 
of  Henry  VII f.  ;  Sir  Henry  EUis,  Original  Lettere  f  RegiBsM 
Pole,  Apologia  ad  Carolum  V.  ;  and  Strype,  EedeeioMiieml  Me- 
moriala,  and  MemoriaU  of  Ahp,  Orammer,  Foxe  and  Borai^ 
on  one  side,  and  Lingard,  on  the  other,  are  partisans ;  and  e?«a 
their  statements  of  fact  are  most  inaoonrate.  (t.  h.  v.) 

CBONSTADT,  or  Kbonstadt,  a  strongly  fortified  bis- 

g>rt  town  of  Bussia,  and  the  great  naviQ  station  of  tka 
ussian  fleet  in  the  northern  seas,  the  seat  of  the  BoBsian 
admiralty  and  of  a  military  governor,  is  situated  on  tkt 
island  of  Kotlin,  near  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Finland, 
twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg,'  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
port,  m  69**  69'  30''  N.  lat.,  and  S«  46'  30"  R  lon^.  The 
island  of  Kotlin,  or  Kettle  (Finn.,  BOnuori,  or  Rat  Idaod) 
is  of  calcareous  formation,  and  in  general  outline  iormi 
an  elongated  triansle,  seven  miles  in  length  by  about 
one  in  breadth,  with  its  base  towards  St.  Petexsbnij^  aid 
the  mouths  of  the  Neva,  and  its  apex  extending  obliquely 
seawards.  The  eastern  or  broad  end  is  occupied  bythi 
town  of  Cronstadt,  and  shoals  extend  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  western  point  of  the  island  to  the  rock  <■ 
which  the  Tolbaaken  lighthouse  is  built  The  island  ths 
divides  the  approach  by  sea  to  St.  Petenburg  into  two 
channels ;  that  on  the  northern  side  is  obatmcted  by  shoali 
which  extend  across  it  from  Kotlin  to  Usi-ness  on  tbt 
mainland,  and  is  only  passable  bv  vessels  drawing  Isstthaa 
15 feet:  the  southern  channel,  the  highicaiT^/ tM ouitil 
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b  narrowed  by  a  ipit  which  projects  from  opporito  Ora- 
Bienbaum  on  ttie  mainland,  and,  lying  doee  to  Cronstadt, 


stronsly  guarded  by  batteries.    The  town  of 
1 18  bnut  on  level  ground,  and  is  thus  exposed  to 

» ^t   _U!_1.     tL tt A     !_    lOOil  T*- 


baa  been 

Oronstadt  „  ^ 

innndationsy  from  one  of  which  it  suffered  in  1824.  Its 
street  are  r^^ular  and  well  paved;  the  houses,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  those  belonging  to  the  Government^  are 
chieAy  of  one  story.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  there 
are  three  harbors— the  larse  western  or  mercliant  harbor 
capable  of  containing  1000  ships,  the  western  flank  or 
which  is  formed  by  a  great  mole  joining  the  fortifications 
which  traverse  the  brradth  of  the  island  on  this  ude^  the 
middle  harbor  used  chiefly  for  fitting  out  and  repairing 
vessels,  and  the  eastern  or  war  harbor  for  vessels  of  the 
Buasian  navy.    The  Peter  and  Catherine  Canals,  oom- 


BnTironi  of  8t  Petersburg,  showing  position  of  Cronstadt. 

municating  with  the  merchant  and  middle  harbors,  traverse 
the  town.  Between  them  stood  the  old  Italian  palace  of 
Prince  Menschikoff— the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  lar^  building  used  as  a  school  for  pilots.  Among  other 
public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  extensive  naval 
noBpital,  the  British  seamen's  hospital,  established  in 
1867,  the  civic  hospital,  admiralty,  arsenal,  dockyards 
and  foundries^  custom-house,  barracks,  exchange,  several 
Qreek  churches^  a  Lutheran  church,  and  English  and 
Boman  Catholic  chapels.  Defending  the  navi^ble  pas- 
sage0  are  Forts  Alexander,  Risbank,  Constantme,  Peter 
the  Great,  Menscbikoff,  and  Cronslott,  all  built  of  granite 
and  armed  with  heavy  guns.  During  the  Russian  war  of 
1854-55  Cronstadt  was  considered  impregnable.  Almost 
all  vessels  bound  for  St.  Petersburff  touch  at  Cronstadt. 
and  those  drawing  more  than  8  to  10  feet  of  water  load 
and  unload  here,  the  goods  being  oonveyed  to  and  from 
the  capital  in  lighters.  The  port  is  ice-bionnd  during  the 
winter  months  from  November  till  April;  but  in  other 
months  about  8000  vessels  enter  and  clear.  There  is 
regular  steam  communication  with  St.  Petersburg,  Peter- 
hof  and  Oranienbaum,  Revel,  Helsingfors,  Stockholm, 
Stettin,  Lubeck,  and  Havre.  The  exports  consist  chieflv 
of  talloWj  com,  hemp,  and  flax,  brought  from  the  surround- 
ing districts  of  the  mainland.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  sailors,  and  large  numbers  of  artisans 
are  employed  in  the  dockyards.  The  ironclad  turret-ship 
''Peter  the  Great"  (9800  tons)  and  the  "Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh" were  built  at  Cronstadt  in  1874-75.  Cronstadt 
was  founded  in  1710  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  the 
island  of  Kotlin  from  the  Swedes  in  1703.  The  popula- 
tion at  the  census  of  1867  was  45,115,  but  this  varies 
▼ery  considerably  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the 
town  being  very  frill  in  summer  and  partially  deserted 
in  winter. 

GBONSTADT,  Ksonstadt,  or  Ebunen  (Romanic 
Anosiomii  Magyar,  JSrotsd),  a  town  of  Trans^ylvanla,  Aus- 
trim»  ntuated  on  the  slope  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  near 
the  aooth-eastem  comer  of  the  principality,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1830  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name^  also  known  as  Bursenland,  from 


the  stream  of  the  Burze,  a  tributary  of  the  Alt,  whiob 
waters  it,  a  rich  a^icultural  and  pastoral  countrv,  though 
high-lying  and  with  a  cold  climate,  inhabited  by  an  in- 
dustrious population  of  Germans,  Hungarians,  TVallachs, 
Armenians,  and  Greeks.  ^  The  town  stands  in  a  narrow 
valley,  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  consists  of  a  well-built 
inner  town,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  and  surrounded 
by  walls,  with  suburbs  named  Altstadt,  Blumenau,  and 
Bulgarei.    Cronstadt  is  the  most  populous  centre  of  Tran- 

Slvania:  three-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  inner  town  are 
ermans;  the  suburbs  are  cniefljr  inhabited  by  Magyar 
Sseklers  and  by  Wallachs.  Its  pnncii>al  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  Protestant  church,  the  finest  in  the  principality, 
other  Lutheran  churches,  a  Gothic  Catholic  church,  the 
Rathhaus  with  high  tower,  and  a  market-house  built  in 
1545.  On  a  height  over  the  town  rises  a  strong  old  castle 
of  Uie  German  knights.  After  Hermannstadt  this  is  the 
most  important  manufiicturing  and  trading  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania., Iron  and  copper-working,  paper  manufacture, 
and  printing  (Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Transyl- 
vania at  which  a  printing-press  was  established),  wax- 
bleaching,  turkev-red  dyeing,  wool-spinning,  linen-weav- 
ing, leather  ana  bottle-making  are  its  chief  industries,, 
and  it  possesses  at  least  sixtv  large  trading-houses.  Its 
communications  are  kept  up  oy  a  railway  uniting  it  with 
the  Hungarian  system,  and  oy  passes  over  the  mountaina 
into  Wallachia.  The  nearest  or  these  passes  are  those  of 
Tomosch,  nine  miles  south,  with  a  summit  elevation  of 
3645  feet,  and  that  which  leads  through  the  villsffe  of 
Torzburg,  20  miles  south-west  of  the  town.  Population 
of  commune  (1869),  27,766. 

CROQUET,  Fr.  frt>m  emt^  a  crook,  or  crooked  stick 
(Du  Cange,  Giastartttm).  The  game  has  been  derived  by 
some  writers  from  padlU-maUle  (mall),  which  was  playea 
in  Languedoc  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  Mall* 
was  fiwhionable  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
It  was  plaved  with  a  ball  {pUa)  and  a  mallet,  Yery  similar 
to  the  mallets  now  in  use,  and  with  two  hoops,  or  a  hoop» 
and  a  peg,  the  game  being  won  by  the  plaver  who  ran  the 
hoop  or  noops  and  toucned  the  peg  under  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  fewest  number  of  strokes.  Croquet  certainly 
has  some  resemblance  to  paille-maille,  played  with  more 
hoops  and  more  balls. 

It  is  said  that  the  game  was  brought  to  Ireland  from 
the  south  of  France  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Macnan^hten  some  twenty-five  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  Dick- 
son, an  ivory-turner  of  Graoechurch  Street,  London,  re- 
members having  made  a  set  of  croquet  implements  for 
Ireland  over  forty  years  ago.  At  all  events,  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  game  by  Miss  Macnaughten,  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  first  played  on  the  lawn  of  the  late  Lord 
Lonsdale  in  1852,  marks  the  time  when  it  became  of 
sufiScient  importance  to  find  a  r^ular  maker  of  croouet 
implements  in  London.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1856,  Mr. 
Jaques,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  saw  the  game  in  Ire- 
land, and  commenced  manufiicturing  it  in  England,  where 
it  soon  became  very  popular. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  that  the  game  had  taken  root 
was  the  playing  of  a  public  match  on  the  bowling-green 
at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1867.  In  1868  the  first 
all-comers'  meeting  was  held  on  the  cricket-ground  at 
Moreton-in-Marsh.  In  the  same  year  the  All  England 
Croquet  Club  was  formed,  and  on  the  grounds  of  this  club- 
at  Wimbledon  the  annual  contest  for  the  championship 
takes  place.    The  laws  of  the  game,  which  are  used  in  all 

Jmblic  matches^  were  settled  by  a  conference  of  delegates 
rom  the  principal  croquet  clubs  in  1869,  1870,  and  1873^ 
{Omferenee  LawSf  De  la  Kue  St  Co.).  In  addition  to  thescL 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  prize-meetings  (Horace  Cox) 
were  issued  by  the  A.  E.  C.  C\,  which  are  the  authority 
for  the  management  of  such  meetings.  According  to 
these  laws,  match-games  are  played  on  a  ground  measur* 
ing  40  yards  by  30,  with  four  balls,  two  forming  a  side 
against  the  other  two, — one  player  owning  two  balls,  or 
four  players  each  taking  one  ball.  In  match-play  the 
hoops  and  pegs  are  set  and  run  as  in  the  diagram  (fig.  1). 

The  hoops  are  of  i-inch  round  iron,  painted  blue,  and 
are  4  inches  in  width  (inside  measurement)  for  handioape 
and  for  ladies  and  ordinary  matches,  and  3}  inches  wide^ 
steel  braced,  with  oak  sockets,  for  championship  matchea 
for  gentlemen.  Thej  and  the  pegs  are  thus  named  in  order 
— i.  €.,  in  the  order  in  which  tney  are  to  be  run  or  made. 
First  hoop»  second,  third ;  three  to  peg>  two  to  pegi  one  !» 
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pes ;  taming  peg ;  fint,  second,  and  third  back ;  three,  two, 
and  one  to  so  oat  or  last  hoop ;  winning  peg. 

The  height  of  the  hoops  and  pegs  and  rarioos  minor 
anatters  nave  been  also  settled  b^  the  same  aathoritieB. 
The  balls  are  of  boxwood,  3|  inches  in  diameter^  and 
«hoald  wei^h  not  lees  than  14}  oz.  There  is  no  restriction 
as  to  the  siae,  weig^ht,  namber,  or  material  of  the  mallets 
•employed ;  in  striking,  the  cue  and  mace  strokes  are  not 
■allowed,  and  the  head  of  the  mallet  only  must  be  used. 
The  most  approved  mallets  have  boxwood  heads  and  ash 
handles ;  they  weigh  from  3  tb  to  4  lb,  and  are  from  32 
inches  to  85  inches  in  length.  The  patterns  vary  con- 
siderably. 

In  playing  the  game^  the  objects  are  to  make  all  the 
poinis  (hoops  and  p^)  of  the  balls  belonsing  to  one  side, 
in  the  order  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  to  prevent  the 
adveisaries  from  doing  the  same.  The  side  that  first 
-sacceeds  in  making  all  its  points  in  order  wins  the  game. 
The  striker  is  entiUed  to  another  stroke,  or  to  continue  his 
turn  so  long  as  he  succeeds  in  making  his  next  point,  or  in 
•causing  his  ball  by  a  stroke  of  the  mallet  to  hit  another 
ball  (called  making  a  roguet),  when  he  must  place  his  ball 
In  contact  with  the  one  roqueted,  and  striking  his  own  ball 
wiUi  the  mallet  he  must  move  the  two  balls  whidi  are  in 
contact,  sending  them  in  anv  directions  he  pleases,  called 
taking  eroqwi.  If  in  his  stroke  after  taking  croquet  he  hits 
another  ball  or  makes  his  next  point,  he  similarly  oontin- 


direcdoos,  may  be  mayie  to  a  certainty  by  dividing  thi 

angle,  as  in  the  half  posh  at  billiards.    Thns,  if  tiieitriks 

wishes  to  croqnet  his  own  ball  in  the  direction  A  (fig.  11 

and  the  other  ball  in  the  di- 


Fio.  3.— lUnrtratiag  the 
"split"  at  oroquet. 


rection  B,  he  most  aim  ia 
the  direction  C,  and  strike 
notpush  his balL 

The  tolas  <^  is  merely  a  fliii 
split,  in  which  the  roqneled 
ball  is  moved  slightly.  If 
_  an  imaginary  line  is  diava 
B  through  the  balls  and  in- 
other  at  right  anriei  to  it, 
as  in  diagram,  and  the  aim 
made  a  little  to  the  ririit  of 
ti^e  second  line,  vis.  at  A  (% 
8),  the  striker's  baU  viU 
travel  in  the   directifln  re* 


— — — h"**^  avoid  a  kiss,  and,  i 

——«-——— —I— y   I  main  in  contact  wi 

/  I  ff^^^S  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

4  I  nit  twice  the  strok 

/  I      The  seop  $trok»  i 

Jf  1  tap,  the  inallet  bei; 

_  f                         /  f  soon  as  it  has  strni 

-"|~-,r         ~— #  Y  it  is  desired  to  mov 


X 


:^ 


Fi«.  1. — Croquet  Groimd — Setting  of  Hoops. 

DiHancM  on  a  /nil  ataod  groumd. — Pegi  in  oentre  line  of 
groimd,  8  yards  firom  nearest  boundary.  Hoops  up  oentre  line 
of  ground  8  yards  apart  and  8  yards  from  pegs.  Oomer  hoopi 
7  yards  ttom  oentre  and  in  a  line  with  pegs.  Starting  spot  1 
foot  fifom  left-hand  oomer  hoop  and  opposite  its  oentre. 

«es  ontil  he  fidls  to  do  either,  when  it  is  his  adversary's 
torn.  Each  ball  can  onlv  be  roqueted  once  during  each 
tarn,  unless  a  point  in  oraer  is  made,  when  each  ball  can 
again  be  roqaeted  as  at  first  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
the  winning  peg,  as  when  that  is  hit  in  order  the  ball  is  out 
of  the  game. 

The  striker  should  stand  with  the  feet  about  15  inches 
Apart^  with  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  aim.  the  other  being  somewhat  turned  out.    The 
lx>dy  should  be  inclined  over  the  ball,  so  that  the  player 
can  look  down  upon  it    The  mallet  should  be  grasped 
with  both  hands,  and  the  striking  face  placed  close  to 
the  ball,  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  the  mallet  head 
and  centre  of  the  ball  gives  the  line  of  aim.    The 
atriker,  having  taken  his  aim,  should  keep  his  eye  on 
hit  own  ball^  and  should  then  lift  the  mallet^  and  strike 
the  ball  quietly  and  without  hurry,  in  the  line  of  aim.  A 
For  gentle  strokes  the  wrist  is  mainly  used;  harder 
strokes  are  played  more  from  the  arm  and  shoulder.         B- 

When  able  to  make  a  roquet  at  several  yards  with 
tolerable  certainty,  the  learner  should  next  practise 
rusAtn^,  t.  d.,  roqueting  with  such  force  as  to  move  the 
ball  aimed  at  some  distance,  and  outtingj  which  is  a  rush 
played  fine  instead  of  full.    To  avoid  accidental ly  jump- 
ing over  in  playing  rushes,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hit 
down  on  the  striker's  ball ;  this  is  effected  by  carrying  the 
mallet  up  towards  the  left  shoulder  after  striding,— just  the 
-ftroke  that  would  be  called  badly  hit  at  cricket 

When  able  to  rush,  the  strokes  made  in  taking  croquet, 
via.,  splitting,  taking  off,  rolling,  passing,  and  stopping, 
shoald  be  practised. 

The  tpUi,  which  sends  the  two  balb  in  different  given 


qnired,  vis.,  to  B,  and  the 
other  ball  to  C.  When  taking  off  from  the  side  of  tin 
ball  furthest  from  the  striker,  the  aim  moat  be  sUghtlj  to 
the  left  of  the  line  of  aim. 

BolUng  cnqvel,  in  which  the  balls  are  sent  toeetber  ia 

nearly  the  same  line,  is  made  by  trailing  the  nuulet  ats 

the  Imlls  as  soon  as  the  stroke  or  tap  is  made.    Oare  maa 

be  taken  not  to  make  a  second  tep^  or  the  stroke  is  fooL 

Flaming  eroguei  is  a  sort  of  roll.    The  front  ball  miat  bt 

placed  about  30  degrees  out  of  the  line  along  whieb 

It  is  intended  to  pass  the  striker's  ball,  Jn  order  to 

avoid  a  kiss,  and,  after  the  stroke,  the  mallet  maetre* 

main  in  contact  with  the  striker's  ball,  and  its  rate  of 

I  Roing  must  be  accelerated  by  a  posh.    If  the  ball  a 

'  ^■** '— "  "^'  stroke  is  fouL 

is  made  br  means  of  a  shsrp  den 
being  arrestea  in  its  onward  ooaisea 
struck  the  ball.    For  atop  strokes,  when 
move  the  striker's  ball  very  little  and  to 
send  the  other  ball  a  considerable  distance^  a  11^ 
.  I  mallet  (called  a  atop  mallet)  is  required, 
j      In  addition  to  the  mastery  of  these  strokes  and  aho 
I  of  the  jump  stroke,  which  is  played  by  striking  dovn 
-J  on  the  bail,  and  is  very  useful  for  ranninc  namv 
hoops  at  an  angle^ airength has  to  be  leameam ocdff 
to  obtain  position.    Judging  strength  is  mainly  s  mil' 
ter  of  practice. 

When  the  above  strokes  can  be  played  with  tola*' 

able  certainty,  they  should  be  made  me  of  in  pnd» 

ing  breaki,    A  break  is  made  when  two  or  more  poisii 

are  scored  in  order.    To  practise  the  break,  place  tk 

striker's  ball  on  the  starting  spot  (see  diagrun  of  m^ 

ting) ;  place  a  ball  several  feet  on  the  other  side  of  dM 

first  hoop,  a  ball  near  the  second  hoop,  and  one  m  dn 

middle  or  the  ground.    Make  the  first  hoon,  and  tfaca 

roquet  the  ball  placed  near.    Drive  this  baJl  by  a  b»> 

dinm  roll  near  the  third  hoop,  and  leave  the  striks'i 

ball  near  the  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  ground.    Roooet 

this  ball  and  take  off  to  the  second  hoop.    Use  the  hU 

placed  there  to  make  that  hoop;  then  roquet  it  ate 

running  the  hoop  and   send    it  to  the    hoop  three  lo 

—  going  to  the  middle  of  the  ground  with  the  strikn'i 

Take  off  to  the  third  hoop,  make  it  with  the  bill 


Fio.  S.— niustraUng  the  '<  take  off  "  at  eioqnet 

placed  there  to  help,  and  then  send  it  to  the  hoop  one  M 
pcg>  going  with  the  striker's  ball  to  the  one  in  the  middls 
of  the  ffround.  Then  rush  it  to  hoop  two  to  peg,  and  tikf 
off  to  the  hoop  three  to  pegi  or  fiulinff  a  rash,  roll  orqpUi 
it  to  two  to  peg,  and  the  striker's  ball  to  three  to  peg. 
Make  that  hoop,  and  split,  roll,  or  rash  the  ball  plsoed  then 
to  help  to  hoop  second  back,  going  to  ball  placed  near  hasp 
two  to  peg 
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'By  judieioufl  repetition  of  these  or  similar  tactics  there  is 
«o  umit  lo  the  number  of  points  that  can  be  made.  The 
practice  should  be  continued  until,  on  good  ground,  with 
4-inch  hoops  and  three  balls  to  help,  the  break  of  fourteen 
points  becomes  a  feat  easj  of  accomplishment. 

In  order  to  become  an  adept  at  the  game,  judgment  must 
oe  added  to  mere  execution.  Judsment  cannot  be  taught 
in  writing,  further  than  by  layioK  aown  certain  principles 
<i  plaj.    They  are  briefly  as  under  :— 

1.  Keep  the  partner  balls  together,  the  adverse  balls  apart. 
It  is  oJoar,  from  the  remarks  on  the  break,  that  at  most  ooo 

•r  two  poiots  ean  be  made  without  a  ball  or  ballB  to  help ;  heaoe 
^oing  to  the  oezt  hoop  in  order  is  reiy  poor  tactics,  if  we  re- 
gvd  the  advantages  gained  by  helping  partner  by  keeping  near 
%im,  and  by  separating  the  adversaries,  or  at  least  giving  part- 
-ncr  the  opportnnity  of  separating  them. 

2.  When  oat  of  the  break,  it  is  often  a  nice  point  whether  to 
go  to  partner,  or  to  finesse  to  the  boundary,  or  to  take  a  shot  at 
-the  opponents.  As  a  rule  a  long  shot  should  not  be  attempted 
if  fiulare  wonld  leave  the  ball  in  the  adversary's  game,  where 
it  may  be  brought  into  play  to  help  him  in  his  break.  Also  the 
question  often  arises  whether  to  separate  the  adfersaries  at  once 
or  to  oontinue  the  break.  The  answers  to  these  auestions  must 
depend  on  the  striker's  estimate  of  his  ability  ana  of  his  adver- 
«Hry's  ability,  and  on  the  state  of  the  game. 

The  principal  exception  to  playing  to  partner's  ball  is  when 
the  ball  played  with  is  a  rover  and  the  adversary  is  also  a  rover, 
and  has  a  fair  probability  of  making  a  roc^uet  next  time.  For, 
under  these  eireumstances,  the  opponent  will  take  off  to  the  two 
mdverse  balls  and  rush  the  rover  up  to  the  winning  peg,  and 
▼eiy  probably  peg  it  out. 

5.  keep  the  last  player  in  your  game. 

The  otjeet  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  adversaries  from  oombin- 
ing  at  their  next  stroke.  It  coiliiipels  the  next  player  either  to 
take  an  uncertain  shot  which  may  bring  him  into  the  game^  or 
to  finesse. 

The  last  player  may  be  kept,  either  by  sending  him  to  partner 
during  or  at  the  end  of  the  turn,  or  by  putting  him  near  part- 
eier's  hoop  and  then  going  to  partner. 

The  striker  should,  if  the  opportunity  offers  during  his  break, 
fiiek  up  the  last  player  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

When  sending  the  next  player  away,  choose  such  part  of  the 
ground  to  send  him  that  if  he  takes  a  shot  it  brings  him  into 
partner's  game. 

4.  Make  the  break  with  two  or  three  balls  to  help,  in  prefer- 
-«SMe  to  one. 

The  reason  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  practised  the  break. 
Skilful  players  endeavor  to  keep  all  the  balls  in  the  break ;  but 
ih^  safe  plan  for  novices  is  to  dismiss  the  next  player  and  to 
make  the  break  with  two  balls  to  help. 

6.  When  in  the  break  do  not  play  uncertain  strokes  on  the 
Bext  player. 

For  any  mistake  made  then  gives  the  break  to  the  adversary. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  judgment  how  far  risks  may  be  run, 
waging  with  the  amount  of  skill  and  nerve  of  the  striker. 

when  partner's  ball  is  a  long  way  off,  using  the  last  player  to 
belp  is  just  as  dangerous  as  using  the  next  player. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  break  play  partner's  game. 

This  is  aoeomplished  by  leaving  him  the  last  player's  ball  to 
liolp  and  going  to  his  hoop,  or  vict  v^nd,  or  by  leaving  him  a 
Tuan  to  his  hoop  and  a  bail  at  his  next  hoop  but  one,  and  in 
aereral  other  ways,  which  will  be  apparent  to  any  thoughtful 
player. 

See  Walter  Jones  Whitmore,  0ro^u9t  Taeltet,  London,  1868 ; 
Arthur  Lilie,  7%#  Book  of  Croqmetf  London,  1872;  R.  C.  A. 
Prior,  M.B.,  Cfroquet  NotM,  London,  1872;  James  Dunbar 
Heath,  TU  CompUu  Croqyui  Plajfor,  London,  1874.     (h.  j.) 

CROSS  (Latin,  emx;  Greek,  9nnp^).  In  its  simplest 
aspect,  a  figure  produced  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines  at 
right  angles,  tlie  cross  in  its  primary  signification  is  under- 
fltood  to  denote  an  instrument  for  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment, or  a  gibbet  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to- 
gether cross-wise  without  any  lererenoe  to  their  relative 
proportions.  Metaphorically,  the  term  cross  Implies  death 
thus  inflicted,  and  so  it  becomes  synonymous  with  cruci- 
fixion, and  is  often  used  to  denote  any  exceptionally  severe 
Dttin  or  heavy  triaL  The  manner  in  which  Christ  snflered 
has  caused  the  cross^  as  the  instrument  for  crucifixion,  either 
to  be  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  his  death,  or  to 
be  regarded  as  haying  a  reference  to  that  fondamental  fiu!t 
of  Cnriataan  history.  And  the  same  &ct  may  be  assumed 
to  be  symbolised  by  the  cross  in  every  modification  of  form 
and  Taristy  of  adornment  in  ose^  for  whatsoever  purpose, 
Ibroagfaoat  Christendom. 

The  andeot  practice  of  execution  by  hanging  criminals 
«o  trees  apparantly  led  to  the  adoption  of  crosses  con- 
0mGted  for  a  similar  purpose.  Hence,  hanging  from  some 
part  of  a  tree  and  the  heing  fixed  to  a  cross  appear  to  have 


conveyed  to  the  Romans  the  same  import;  accordingly  the 
expressions  imfelix  arhor  and  vMix  d^rmim,  each  of  which 
may  consistently  be  rendered  "  the  accursed  tree,"  alike  de- 
noted crucifixion  (Cicero,  Bro  Babir^Z;  Seneca,  iS^  101 ; 
TertuU.,  Ap,  viii.  16). 

The  barbarous  execntion  by  crucifixion,  of  which  traces 
are  to  be  found  from  remote  times  among  the  nations  of 
the  £ast  and  North,  was  carried  into  efiect  in  two  formr 
— (1)  when  the  sufiTerer  was  left  to  perish  bound  to  a  tree 
or  an  upright  stake^  sometimes  after  being  impaled ;  and 
(2)  when  by  naib  driven  through  his  hands  and  feet,  his 
limbs  also  sometimes  further  secured  by  cords,  the  sufferer 
was  fixed  with  outstretched  arms  to  a  cross  having  a  horison- 
tal  bar  as  well  ss  a  vertical  stake.  The  terms  employed  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  render  it  certain  that  Christ  thus  was 
crucifiea.  According  to  Lipsius  (Ds  Oruoej  i.  5-9)  and 
Gretser  (Ik  Oruet  Otriatif  voL  i.  c  1),  a  single  upright 
stake  was  distinguished  as  emx  sunptee,  while  to  the  actual 
croes,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wooa,  the  name  crux  eonqxH 
tUa  or  eompoeto  was  applied.  The  crwx  eosipost^a,  compound 
cross,  or  'Scross"  properly  so  called,  appears  under  the  fol- 
lowing modifications  of  form : — Oiix  launissa  or  eopttoto, 

formed  as  in  this  figure,  *|" ;  emx  eosnnusa  or  onscUa,  thus 
formed,  J ;  and  emx  «Ieetissata,  when  the  cruciform  figure 
is  set  diagonally  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  letter  X. 
It  was  upon  a  emx  immissa  that  Christ  is  generally  believed 
to  have  died.  This  croes  is  a  "  Latin  cross,"  when  the  shaft 
below  the  transverse  bar  is  longer  than  that  part  which 
rises  above  the  transverse  bar,  as  *|  ;  and  when  the  four 
limbs  are  of  equal  length,  as  in  4"^  it  is  a  "Gh«ek  cross." 
The  Xf  OP  <'*<'*  deetcssota,  is  further  distinguished  as  the 
"  St.  Andrew's  cross,"  in  consequence  of  the  apostie  An- 
drew, according  to  a  tradition,  having  been  crucified  on  a 
cross  of  this  form.  The  crux  eommiBSo,  J,  is  abo  entitied 
the  "Cross  Tau,"  from  the  Greek  capital  T;  and  m  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  distinguished  as  the  ^  cross  of  St. 
Anthony." 

The  ^tuitous  barbarihr  of  soouigiuff  as  a  prelude  to 
crucifixion,  and  of  compelling  the  condemned  sufierer  to 
carry  his  cross,  or  one  of  the  parts  of  it,  to  the  place  of 
execution,  were  but  too  strictiy  in  keeping  with  tne  cruel 
character  of  the  Romans.  Crucifixion  with  the  head  down- 
wards, of  which  Seneca  speaks  (OonnUU,  ad  Mare.,  c  xx.), 
the  mode  in  whidi  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  chosen  to  sufifer, 
was  a  refinement  on  the  barbarity  of  the  cross  no  less  con- 
sistent with  Roman  cruelty. 

The  well-known  lesend  of  the  **  Invention  of  the  Cross" 
(commemorated  on  the  3d  of  May),  or  the  finding  the 
actual  cross  on  which  Christ  had  suffered,  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  rests  on  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  four  Bvsantine  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians (Rufinus,  i.  7;  Socrates,  i.  13;  Theodoret,  i.  18: 
and  Sosomen,  ii.  1),  who  all  wrote  between  76  and  100 
years  after  the  incidents  related,  and  whose  story  was 
accepted  and  supported  by  Oyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ambrose, 
and  Chrysostom  (see  also  Tillemont,  Mem,  EooUm,,  the 
chapter  on  Helena,  and  Jortin's  BemarkSf  vol.  iii.).  The 
story  is  to  the  effect  that  the  empress,  when  visiting  the 
scenes  hallowed  by  the  Saviour's  ministry  and  sufferings, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age  (326),  wss  gui£d 
to  the  site  of  Calvary  bv  an  ased  Jew  who  had  treasured 
tiiose  local  traditions  which  the  anti-Christian  animosity 
of  the  heathen  conquerors  of  Jerusalem  had  not  been  able 
to  obliterate.  On  excavation  at  a  considerable  depth  three 
crosses  were  found ;  and  with  them  was  the  titie  placed  by 
Pilate^s  command  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  lying  apart  by 
itself.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  identified  by  a  miracle,  one 
only  of  the  three  crosses  found  having  proved  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  instantaneous  healing  conveyed 
by  a  touch.  This  test  bv  miracle  was  applied  at  the 
suggestion  of  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  its  result, 
of  course,  was  held  to  be  conclusive.  Having  built  a 
church  over  the  site  of  the '' Invention  "  where  she  depos- 
ited the  greater  part  of  the  supposed  real  cross,  Helena 
took  the  remainder  to  Byzantium,  whence  a  portion  of  it 
was  sent  by  Constantino  to  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  built  expressly 
to  receive  so  precious  a  relio.  A  festival  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  of  this  relic  soon  was  established ;  pilgrim- 
ages, undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  next 
followed ;  then  fragments  of  the  sacred  woml  were  sold  at 
high  prices  to  wealthy  votaries ;  and,  after  a  while,  in  order 
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to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  case,  the  Boman  ecclesiastical 
aathoiities  assured  the  increasing  crowds  of  anzioos  par- 
chasers  that  the  wood,  if  no  longer  working  miracles  of 
healing,  exercised  a  power  of  miracaloos  self-multiplica- 
tion, uL  dOrimaUa  non  senttref,  et  qwui  tntaefa  perwmtnl 
(Paulinus,  Ep,  xi.  ad  Leo.),  In  the  13th  century,  what 
remained  of  the  portion  of  the  crosB  taken  by  Hdena  to 
Constantinople  is  said  to  have  been  removed,  during  the 
reiji^  of  St  Louis,  to  Paris,  and  to  be  still  preserved  in  the 
Samte  Chapelle. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bv  the  Persians,  in  614^ 
the  remains  of  the  cross  were  taken  to  his  <»pital  by 
Ghosroes  II.;  but  having  been  recovered  by  Heraclius 
(628),  they  were  brought  by  him  to  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards  to  their  former  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  where 
their  reappearance  was  said  to  be  nailed  with  a  miraculous 
welcome.  In  after  times  this  restoration  was  commemo- 
rated by  the  festival  of  the  "  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,"  held 
on  the  14th  of  September.  The  transient  revival  of  the 
Christian  power  in  Jerusalem  was  speedily  followed  (637) 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  City  by  the  Saracens,  by 
whom  the  cross  relic  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed ;  at  all  events^  after  the  Saracen  conquest  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  that  relic  in  connection  witn  Jerusalem. 
A  subterranean  chapel,  however,  said  to  have  been  built 
npon  the  site  of  Helena's  church,  and  which  bears  the  title 
of  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,"  still  exists, 
and  is  connected  by  a  flight  of  steps  with  the  so-called 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  piece  of  wood  supposed  tohave  been  inscribed  witli 
ihe  title  placed  npon  the  cross  of  Clirist,  and  found  with 
the  three  crosses  by  Helena,  and  retaining  traces  of 
Hebrew  and  Boman  letters,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  at 
Bom&  whither  it  was  sent  by  Constantine.  After  having 
been  long  lost  to  sight  and  apparently  to  remembrance 
also,  this  relic-^^o  goes  its  history — was  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  the  leaden  chest  in  which  it  had  been  deposited 
by  Constantine ;  and  both  the  fact  of  its  discovery  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  relic  itself  were  attested  by  a  Bull  of 
Pope  Alexander  IIL  The  earliest  writers  are  silent  as  to 
the  kind  of  wood  of  which  the  title-board  and  also  the 
three  crosses  were  made;  but  a  tradition,  which  notwith- 
standing its  extreme  improbability  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
early  era,  represents  the  true  cross  to  hare  been  formed 
either  of  cypress,  pine,  and  cedar,  or  of  cedar,  cypress, 
palm,  and  olive.  (See  facsimile  reproduction,  1863,  4to, 
by  J.  P.  Berieau,  of  the  JERston  </  the  Hol^  Onm,  originally 
printed  by  J.  Veldeuer  in  1483.) 

In  connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  cross  itself  and 
its  attendant  title,  the  naUs  used  at  the  crucifixion,  and 
asserted  to  have  been  included  in  the  ''Invention"  by 
Helena,  have  a  l^ndaiy  history  of  their  own.  One  of 
the  original  four  is  declared  to  nave  been  thrown  bv  the 
Empress  herself  into  the  Adriatic  when  agitated  by  a 
violent  storm,  with  the  effect  of  producing  an  instanta- 
neous calm.  A  second  nail,  after  having  been  placed  either 
in  his  crown  or  in  his  helm  by  Constantino  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  a  mutilated  state  in  the  cnurch  of  Santa 
Croce.  The  Duomo  of  Milan  claims  the  possession  of  the 
third  nail,  and  Treves  that  of  the  fourth.  It  must  be 
added  that  some  early  traditions  limit  the  number  of  the 
nails  to  three ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  writers 
have  raised  the  number  of  the  nails  as  high  as  fourteen, 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  each  one  of  which  places  have  been 
found.  In  the  illustrations  of  the  crucifixion  given  by 
Lady  Eastlake  {Hietory  of  our  Lordf  vol.  ii.)^  sometimes  we 
find  a  single  nail,  and  at  other  times  two  nails,  used  for  the 
feet.  That  acoom  plished  lady  seems  to  consider  the  separa- 
tion of  the  feet  with  a  nail  for  each  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  earlier  conceptions  of  the  crucifixion,  which  present 
Christ  after  He  had  been  nailed  on  the  cross  as  still 
**  alive  and  erect,  and  apparently  elate ;  His  feet  always 
separate,  and  with  two  nails  upon  the  footboard,  or  sup- 
pedaneum  (a  Greek  feature),  to  which  they  were  attached  ; 
the  arms  at  right  *ogles  with  the  body,  the  hands  straight, 
the  eyes  open."  The  euppedaneum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  piece  of  wood  projecting  slightly  from  the  shaft 
of  the  cross  beneath  the  feet  of  the  sufierer,  with  a  view 
to  afford  some  support  to  his  bodv.  It  is  in  the  later 
rapresentations  that  one  of  Chrisrs  feet  appear  placed 
over  the  other,  the  ankles  being  crossed  wnen  a  single 
nail  pierces  both  the  feet,  or  both  the  ankles.  For  manj 
carious  particulars  concerning  representations  of  the  cruci- 


fixion and  its  attendant  incidents  in  early  and  medlBvaf 
art,  readers  are  referred  to  Lady  Eastlake's  volume ;  abo 
to  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  (/  the  Madomna  and  Soared 
emd  Legendary  Art,  Early  writers  all  incline  to  the 
more  probable  opinion  that  Christ  was  attached  to  the 
cross  while  it  lay  on  the  ground ;  Bonaventora,  however 
(bom  1221),  states  that  he  ascended  a  ladder,  and  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  standing,  after  the  cross  itself  had 
been  erected  and  fixed  in  its  position.  "  The  impress  of 
each  opinion  is  seen  in  art,"  writes  Lady  Eastlake  {HitL 
ef  our  Lord,  ii.  pp.  130-133)^ ''  that  of  our  Lord  ascendii^ 
the  ladder  on  the  cross  being  the  earliest,  that  of  His 
extending  himself  on  the  ground  being  the  most  frequent" 
A  remarkable  example  of  the  latter  opinion  occurs  in  the 
sculpture  of  one  of  the  bosses  in  the  vaulting  of  the  twelfth 
bay  of  the  nave  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  where  the  figure  of 
Christ  is  further  represented  as  having  the  extremities  of 
the  limbs  drawn  by  cords  to  the  shaft  and  the  ends  of  the 
transverse  beam  of  the  cross,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  driving 
the  nails.  The  cross,  when  raised  and  fixed  erect,  doubt- 
less elevated  the  sufferer  to  no  unnecessary  height,  his  liMt 
then  probablv  being  not  more  than  18  or  20  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  com paratively  late  mediaval 
heraldry  the  cross,  with  the  other  instruments  connected 
with  crucifixion — as  the  hammer,  nails,  ladder,  crown  of 
thorns,  spear,  hyssop,  scoui^ge,  seamless  coat,  and  dice- 
were  often  blaaoned  on  shields  introduced  in  Oothie 
edifices  and  upon  monumental  memorials,  as  '^Symbols  of 
the  Passion." 

^  The  name  erueifiit  is  applied  to  a  Latin  cross,  in  mm 
either  small  or  large,  to  wnich  a  human  figure,  designed  to 
represent  the  body  of  Christ  when  suffering  crucifixion,  ie 
affixed. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  at  once  pre-eminendy 
characteristic  and  significant,  the  cross  in  various  modifica* 
tions  of  its  form  would  naturally  be  adopted  on  very  maay 
occasions,  and  used  in  a  diversity  of  ways  throughopt  the 
Christian  world.  Scarcely  less  natural  also  was  it  that 
from  an  early  era  Christian  writers  should  have  treated  tlit 
symbolism  of  the  cross  with  fimciftil  and  even  extravagant 
refinement,  and  endowed  it  with  mysterious  attributes: 
while  superstition,  which  as  time  advanced  threw  so  banefol 
a  shadow  over  Christianitv  itself,  would  not  fail  to  desl 
after  its  own  fashion  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is  coii- 
ous,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  cruciform  device  baring 
diverse  significations  should  have  occupied  a  prominent 
position  among  the  many  sacred  and  mystic  figures  and 
symbols  connected  with  the  mythologies  of  bc^en  an- 
tiquity. Such  certainly  was  the  case  in  Es^pt,  Assfiia, 
Persia,  and  India,  and  also  among  the  Scanoinavian  nam 
of  the  North.  Possibly  the  cross  figure  sometimes  may 
have  found  its  way  among  heathen  symbob  in  early  Chris- 
tian times ;  and,  again,  the  presence  of  the  great  aymbd  of 
Christianity  in  such  an  alliance  on  other  oocasions  miy 
have  suggested  an  early  Christian  infiuence  that  never  baa 
an^  realexistence.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  cross  sign  was 
universally  held  to  be  the  special  and  distinctive  symbol  of 
Christianity,  i  ' 

cent  are  syml 
tian  from  that  of  the  Moslem. 

In  the  great  art  of  Christian  architecture,  and  throngfaoot 
the  entire  range  of  mediaaval  decorative  artythe  cross  sign 
has  .exercised  a  most  powerinl  infiuence.  The  ground  on 
which  the  grandest  churches,  as  well  as  many  othen  of  a 
less  aspiring  order  were  erected,  was  made  to  assume  a  emci- 
form  plan,  so  that  the  very  walls  from  their  foundationa 
upwaras  mi^ht  carry  with  Aiem,  as  they  rose,  the  image  of 
the  sacred  sign,  to  receive  its  crowning  figure  displayed  in 
the  rid^lines  of  their  roo&.  Crosses,  exhibiting  sn  end- 
less variety  of  form,  proportion,  and  adornment,  surmonnted 
the  loftiest  and  most  important  architectoral  memben  of 
cathedraUi  and  churches;  and  here  and  there  upon  the 
masonry  they  attested  the  oonsecration  for  Christian  wor- 
ship of  the  buildinffs  which  bore  them ;  five  croaBes,  in  like 
manner  (their  numoer  determined  hj  the  five  woonds  of 
the  crucified  Christ),  gave  similar  witness  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  every  altar  slab ;  and  monumental  stones  of  every 
kind  in  Uie  pavements  of  the  churches  repeated  the  asms 
great  sign,  to  proclaim  that  each  one  of  the  dead  who  realsd 
Uiere  had  died  in  the  faith.  With  the  triumph  of  (9if» 
tianity.  the  cross  at  once  was  reoogniaed  as  a  nnivcnsl 

Smbol  of  the  highest  diffnitj  and  honor.    It  waa  mads  of 
e  most  precious  material^  enriched  with  the  mosteoat^r 
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nity,  as,  to  the  present  day,  the  cross  and  the  crea 
symbob  which  distinguish  the  fiiith  of  the  Chria- 
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m&am,  mod  adorned  with  most  exquisite  art  The  cnxB 
Eecame  the  i>roiideBt  ensiga  apon  royal  diadems;  and  it 
gave  both  their  form  and  their  name  to  the  noblest  insignia 
«f  knightly  rank.  The  cross  crowned  the  sceptres  of 
inrinoes;  and  the  greatest  warriors  were  proad  to  see  the 
cross  as  well  in  the  hilts  of  their  swords  as  in  the  banners 
«mder  which  they  fought  In  private  life  also  the 
«ro8s  was  held  in  corresponding  estimation ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  most  b^utiful  and  most  highly  prised 
venonal  ornaments  appeared  in  some  cruciform  type. 
Thus  was  art  taught  to  aid  in  realizinff  the  enthusi- 
astic sentiment  of  Justin  Martyr»  when  he  said  {Apol, 
L  72)—"  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  impressed  upon  the 
whole  of  nature.  There  is  hardly  a  handicnulsman, 
abo,  but  uses  the  figure  of  it  amons  the  implements 
•of  his  industry.  It  forms  a  part  of  man  himself,  as 
may  be  seen  when  he  raises  his  hands  in  prayer." 

The  simplest  treatment  of  the  plain  rectangular 
cross  (fig.  1),  with  a  view  to  its  enrichment  may  be 
JMBumed  to  nave  consisted  either  in  expanding  each 
limb  from  the  point  of  their  common  intersection,  and 
mo  forming  a  "Maltese  cross"  (fig.  2),  or  by  giving 
•oine  ornamentation  to  each  limb  at  its  extremity 
(fig.  3).  The  expanded  cross,  when  of  Greek  pro- 
poftioiis  (fig.  2),  would  readily  suggest  having  its 
«ztremities  Dounded  by  curved  lines,  and  then  the 
indoeore  of  such  a  cross  within  a  circle  would  natu- 
ndlv  follow  (^s.  4).  The  next  step  would  be  either 
to  place  a  circuTar  disc  upon  the  cross,  as  at  lona  (fig. 
§),  or  to  extend  the  limbs  of  the  cross  beyond  the  circle,  as  in 
fig.  10,  the  west  gable  cross  of  Washburn  CSiurch  in  Worces- 
tershire, or  in  fig.  6,  also  at  lona.  In  any  of  these  cases  the 
addition  of  a  shaft  would  produce  a  Latin  cross.  The  circu- 
lar band,  again,  thus  associated  with  a  cross  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  decorative  accessories  specially 
connected  with  itself,  as  in  fig.  11,  from  the  gable  cross  of 
the  nave  of  the  church  at  Castle-acre,  Norfolk.    The  oom- 


erosMi,  usually  consisting  of  a  tall  shaft  raised  on  steps  and 
often  much  enriched,  and  either  surmounted  by  a  bold 
cruciform  figure^  or  having  a  canopied  head  with  statuettes 
and  a  cross  finuil ;  and  vxxyside  crone^y  in  their  general 
character  resembling  those  erected  in  churchyards,  designed 
to  commemorate  some  memorable  incident  on  the  spot 


Pig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 
Fim.  ia-12.~Fiiiial  CrossM. 


Fig.  II. 


Ficw.  1-6.— Varietiet  of  Cross. 

t»ination  of  an  erect  cross  with  a  diagonal  one  would  be 
smother  modification,  producing  a  cross  of  eight  points,  easy 
of  attainment,  and  one  that  in  its  turn  would  suggest  and 
lead  to  a  variety  of  further  modifications  of  construction, 
iriih  many  diversified  enrichments.  From  known  ex- 
mmples  still  in  existencci  and  in  fair  if  not  perfect  preserva- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  medinval  artists  delighted  to 
expatiate  in  the  wide  field  opened  out  before  them  for  de- 
dgning  the  cross  sign  under  fresh  conditions  of  both  form 
mnd  decoration.  They  wrought  leaves  and  flowers  into 
cruciform  figures,  and  adomea  their  crosses  with  foliage  in 
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«very  degree  of  richness.  They  made  the  cross  both  simple 
jmd  compound;  thev  introduced  it  in  combination  with 
other  figures  and  devices;  and  they  composed  it  from 
figures  and  devices,  each  one  of  them  having  some  definite 
:inotive  or  significance  of  its  own. 

Markei  and  other  Orotaes, —  In  addition  to  acting  as  a 
finial  to  gables,  as  in  figs.  10  and  11,  and  in  fig.  12  from 
the  east  gable  of  the  nave  of  Hethersett  CShurch  in  Norfolk, 
end  also  to  varioiui  other  architectural  members  of  edifices, 
ihe  flnrmbol  which  surmounted  them  gave  its  name  in  the 
JdidcUe  Ages  to  certain  structures  well  known  ss  **  crosses." 
These  include  morisf-pjass  erostes,  open  arched  and  vaulted 
Itrusturesi   sometimes   of  considerable   sise;   chwrehjfcard 


where  it  took  place.  Many  of  these  crosses  still  exist  m 
diiSerent  parts  of  England,  and  some  are  of  very  early  date ; 
the  Irish  crosses,  aim,  are  eminently  curious  and  interest- 
ing. Upright  architectural  crosses  of  memorial,  erected 
with  a  view  to  their  being  expressly  associated  with  se- 
pulchral commemoration,  may  be  considered  to  form  a 
distinct  class.  8udi  are  the  beautiful  and  justly  fiunous 
Eleanor  eronu,  originally  nine  in  number^--at  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Stony  Stratford,  Wobum,  Dunstable,  St 
Alban's.  Waltham,  and  Cheap  and  Charing  in  London. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  executors  of  Queen  Eleanor  it 
appears  that  the  whole  of  these  crosses,  desired  to  mark 
the  places  where  the  funeral  procession  of  the  first  Edward's 
first  consort  halted  for  rest,  were  executed  and  erected  be- 
tween 1291  and  1294.  The  cross  at  Qeddington,  generally 
considered  one  of  the  *'  Eleanor"  series,  is  not  recorded  in 
the  roll :  and  of  the  nine  therein  specified  two  only  now 
are  standing, — those  at  Northampton  and  Waltham. 

M<mwMnUd  cro8ae8  upon  stone  coffin  lids  or  sepulchral 
slabs,  which  in  England  first  appear  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  and  from  that  period  ^[radually  become  p^eneral, 
are  executed  either  in  low  relief  or  by  incised  lines;  in 
some  instances  the  two  methods  of  treatment  are  combined. 
Occasionally  repeated  in  the  same  example,  the  cross  sign, 
exhibiting  a  truly  wonderful  variety  of  design,  at  first  ap- 
pears alone,  the  shaft  or  stem  almost  always  considerably 
elongated,  and  often  enriched  with  sprouting  foliage,  or 
some  oUier  ornamentation.  Fig.  13,  from  Stradsett  church, 
Norfolk,  and  fig.  14,  from  Bosbury,  Herefordshire,  are 
characteristic  examples  of  enriched  mounumental  crosses. 
When  the  elongated  shaft  of  a  cross  on  a  slab  rises  from 
two  or  more  steps  at  its  base,  it  is  said  to  be  a  Oalvary  cross. 
After  a  while,  a  brief  inscription  is  found  to  have  been 
added.  Then  the  further  addition  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  of  some  device  or  figure,  which  might  symbol- 
ize the  profession,  occupation,  rank,  or  office  of  the  person 
commemorated, — such  as  a  pastoral  staff  for  a  prelate,  a 
chalice  for  a  priest,  a  sword  for  a  knight,  a  trumpet  for  a 
trumpeter,  a  oell  for  a  bell-founder,  a  hammer  and  pincers 
with  a  sword  for  an  armorer,  a  horse-shoe  and  hammer  for 
a  smith,  etc  In  a  few  instances,  a  knightly  sword  placed 
erect  in  the  centre  of  a  slab  either  acts  as  the  shan  of  a 
cross,  or  with  its  cruciform  guard  to  the  hilt  the  figure  of 
the  weapon  itself  becomes  the  cross  symbol.  There  are 
also  occasionally  found  early  monumental  stones,  upon 
which  both  a  cross  and  the  head  or  bust  and  the  feet  of  a 
human  figure  are  so  treated  ss  to  form  a  single  composition. 
Kneeling  figures,  again,  are  sometimes  introduced  either 
at  the  foot  of  a  monumental  cross,  or  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft  of  such  a  cross ;  and  full  length  figures,  and  sometimes 
hidf  figures,  in  other  examples  appear  placed  within  the 
expanded  floriated  heads  of  monumental  crosses.  (See  Wal- 
tei's  and  BoutelPs  MonwnenkU  Srostes;  Boutell's  OkriiUm 
MoMmenU;  and  Outts's  Mamud  fif  Sepvltknk  Sa^X^ 
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In  the  heraldry  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  cross,  its  form 
and  enrichment  treated  in  many  ways,  as  a  charge  is  second 
to  none  in  rank  and  estimation  (see  Heraldry).  The 
Enfflisb  cross  of  St.  George  is  a  plain  red  cross  set  erect  on 
a  white  ground ;  the  Scottish  cross  of  St  Andrew  is  a  plain 
diagonal  white  cross  on  a  blue  ground ;  and  the  Irish  cross 
of  St.  Patrick  is  a  plain  diagonal  red  cross  on  a  white 
nronnd.  The  **  Tau  "  cross,  which  occasionally  is  found  in 
English  heraldry,  is  blazoned  as  in  fig.  7.  Another  form 
of  crom,  shown  in  fig.  8,  bears  the  name  of  *'  Fylfot,"  and 


Fig.  IS. 
Figs.  13  and  14. — Monumental  Orossei. 


Fig.  14. 
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is  one  of  the  most  singular,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
of  tlie  many  forms  and  modifications  of  this  symbol.  Con- 
sidered by  some  writers  to  be  composed  of  four  Greek  cap- 
ital **  Ghunmas "  conjoined,  this  mystic  figure^  which  was 
in  hiffh  favor  with  early  secret  societies,  sometimes  was 
called  "Ghunmadion."  In  the  mytholoffy  of  the  North, 
again,  it  was  held  to  symbolize  "  Miolnir/'  the  formidable 
cross-formed  hammer  of  Thor,  and  is  accordingly  known 
by  the  third  title  of  **  Thor's  hammer.''  It  occurs  in  both 
Scandinavian  and  Roman  relics;  and  it  was  in  frequeot 
use  as  a  decorative  device  in  the  Middle  A^^  especially 
as  a  mark  upon  bells.  On  the  monument  of  Bishop  ^rones- 
oomb,  1281,  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  tlie  fylfot  has  its  limbs 
alternately  yellow  and  red. 

InUial  erosset  were  placed  in  the  Middle  A^  at  the 
oommenoement  of  inscriptions,  and  occupied  a  similar  po> 
sitioD  in  written  documents  of  all 
kinds.  The  initial  cross  of  the  in- 
scription to  Abbot  Thomas  Dela- 
mere,  upon  his  brass  at  St.  Alban's 
(I860],  is  an  interesting  example, 
since  it  is  formed  of  a  delicate  erect 
cross  floriated  at  its  extremities, 
which  surmounts  a  bolder  diagonal 
cross,  or  cross  saltire,  the  armorial 
ensiffn  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban. 

Knisihtly  croaaea. — ^The  cross  worn, 
as  distinctive  of  their  order,  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  was  a  red  cross 
of  eight  points  (fig.  9)  upon  white. 
The  cross  of  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lersj  or  Knights  of  St.  John,  was  of 
similar  form,  but  white  and  worn 
on  a  black  ground ;  from  the  years 
1278  and  1289,  however,  when  en- 
caged with  military  duties,  th« 
Knights  of  St.  John  wore  a  plain  Fia.  16.— Oiess  of  the 
straight    white    cross    upon    red.  Daanebrog. 

(For  the  crosses  of  the  monastic 
orders,  see  Costume,  p.  410.)  The  cross  of  the  Danidi 
order  of  the  Dannebrog  (fig.  15),  a  white  cross  surmount- 
ing a  red  one,  with  the  royal  crown,  the  cipher  of  reigning 
sovereign^  and  the  motto  "  For  Qod  and  the  Kins,"  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  use  of  the  great  Christian 

Symbol  in  the  insignia  of  the  knighthood  of  the  present 
ay.    In  the  highest  class  of  British  insignia  the  cross 
appears  on  the  circlets  only  of  the  imperial  crown  and  of 
the  coronets  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal. 
A  pectoral  eroat,  formed  of  rich  and  costly  materials,  was 


worn  at  Umes  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank.    In  ihit 
East  pectoral  crosses  were  worn,  suspended  about  the  neck 
and  resting  on  the  bresst,  as  both  Imperial  and  episcopal 
ornaments.    Characteristic  examples  of  the  pedoraU  occur 
in  the  effigies  of  Bishops  Kilkenny,  1255,  at  £lv ;  Gifl&rd, 
1301,  at  Worcester ;  and  Langton,  1321.  at  Lichfield.    This 
same  term  "  peccorale  **  may  consistently  be  applied  to  all 
crosses,  worn  under  similar  conditions  by  personages  of 
ezaltea  rank.    Of  such  crosses  a  specimen  of  singular  in 
terest  and  ereat  beant^r,  now  well  known  from  nu>«imile 
reproductions  of  it  as  the  ''Dagmar  cross"  (fig.  16 
shows  both  sides  of  it),  was  fooM  about  1690  (when 
her  tomb  was  opened),  lyin^  on  the  breast  of  the  re- 
mains of  Dagmar,  "the  bright  day,"  the  q^neen  of 
Waldemar  IL,  kinff  of  Denmark,  who  died  m  1213. 
This  jewel,  certainlv  of  Byzantine  design  and  work- 
manship, is  of  gol(^  enamelled,  having  on  one  sid^ 
a  crucinx,  and  on  the  other  side  portraits  of  Chriii 
(in  the  centre),  of  St.  Basil,  St.  John  Chrrsostom,  8l 
Mary  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Apostle-Evangel^ 
ist. 

Crosier  or  (hmer  is  the  title  given  to  the  official 
staff  of  an  archbishop,  which  has  a  cross-head,  and 
so  is  distinguished    from  the  **  pastoral  stafl^  of 
bishops  and  abbots,  the  head  of  wnich  is  curved  and 
resembles  that  of  a  shepherd's  crook.    Examples  of 
the  crosier  occur  in  the  brasses  to  Archbishops  de 
Waldeby,  1397,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Cranlej, 
1417.  in  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford ;  the  latter  ex- 
ample has  a  crucifix  for  its  head,  which  is  the  esss 
also  in  a  remarkable  drawing  of  an  archbishop  in  the 
Lcanhelk  PBoJUer  (&  1800)  in  the  library  at  Lambelii. 
The  fine  efBgy  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Gray  si 
York,  1255,  has  a  crook-head  staff  of  great  beanty ; 
in  his  brass,  too,  at  Chigwell,  Essex,  Archbishop  Harsn^ 
1631,  is  represented,  not  with  a  crosier,  but  with  a  pastoral 
staff.    Instead  of  having  crook-heads,  the  crosiers  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Greek  Church  have  heads  of  the  "Tko" 
form,  and  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  bar  are  carved 
upwards.    The  staff  of  a  patriarch  has  a  doable  croos-hesd ; 
and  the  head  of  the  pontifical  staff  of  the  Pope  has  a  tiipls 
crooB.    Gkx)d  examples  of  the  pastoral  staves  of  bishops 


Fig.  16.  ^Dagmar  Cross. 

and  abbots  abound  in  their  monumental  efBgies,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  admirable  is  in  the  brass  to  Abbot  Delip 
mere  (c.  1360),  at  St.  Alban's.  The  magnificent  enamelled 
staff  of  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  as  is  well  known,  is 
still  preserved  at  New  College,  Oxford.  (a  b.) 

CROSSBILL  (Fr.  Bec-taroM;  Germ.  KreiUaaehMbi),  the 
name  given  to  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  £unily 
F^rmgiuidOf  or  Findies,  from  the  unique  peculiaritT  they 
possess  among  the  whole  class  of  having  the  homy  saeaths 
of  the  bill  crossing  one  another  obliquely,*  whence  the 
appellation  Loxia  (Aof^,  obUqwu)^  conferred  by  Gesner  on 
the  group  and  continued  by  Liniueus.  At  firat  sight  this 
singular  structure  appears  so  like  a  deformity  that  writers 
iting  to  account  it  such,'  ignorant  of  its 


Its 


have  not  been  wanting 

1  Ai  an  aooldental  malformatloii,  however,  the  pecoUaritybat  beea 
manj  timee  observed  in  other  groups  of  biraa.  and  eapedaDy  la  the 
Crows  (Cbrri<ia).  Such  cases  may  be  well  oompaivd  to  the  monslroi^ 
often  seen  In  Babbits  and  other  members  of  the  Order  ^Anst,  wherda 
the  incisor  teeth  grow  to  Inordinate  length. 

*  The  special  ammositj  of  De  Bulfon  on  thlf  point  mar  perhsps  be 
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being  a  piece  of  mechanism  moRt  beaatifull^  adapted  to 
IIm  habits  of  the  bird,  enabling  it  to  extract  with  the  great- 
er ease,  from  fir-oonev  ur  fleshy  fruits,  the  seeds  which  form 
its  usual  and  almost  invariable  food.  Its  mode  of  osinff 
tins  unique  instrument  seems  to  have  been  first  described 
bj  Townson  (TraeU  on  Nat,  HiiL,  p.  116,  London:  1799), 
but  onlj  partially,  and  it  was  Yarrell  who,  in  1829  {Zool. 
JoMrm.,  iy.  pp.  457-465,  jpl.  ziy.  figs.  1-7),  explained  fiilly 
tbe  means  whereby  the  jaws  and  the  muscles  which  direct 
their  moTements  become  so  eflfectiye  in  riving  asunder 
eooes  or  applet  while  at  the  proper  moment  the  scoop- 
like tongue  is  instantaneously  thrust  ont  and  withdrawn, 
ooQveying  the  hitherto  {irotedted  seed  to  the  bird's  mouth. 
IVithout  going  into  details,  it  may  be  obsenred  that  in  the 
Crossbills  the  articulation  of  the  mandible  to  the  quadrate- 
bone  is  audi  as  to  allow  of  a  yery  considerable  amount  of 
lateral  play,  and,  hj  a  particular  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
dee  which  move  the  former,  it  comes  to  jpass  that  so  soon 
■a  the  bird  ouens  its  mouui  the  point  oi  the  mandible  is 
bnmht  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  the  maxilla  (which 
itaelf  is  movable  verticall^^,  instead  of  crossing  or  over- 
lapping it — ^the  usual  position  when  the  mouth  is  dosed. 
Tne  two  points  thus  meetine,  the  bill  is  inserted  between 
the  scales  or  into  the  pome,  out  on  opening  the  mouth  still 
iiMre  widdv,  the  lateral  motion  of  the  mandible  is  once 
more  brougnt  to  bear  with  great  force  to  wrench  aside  the 
pottion  of  the  fruit  attadced.  and  then  the  action  of  the 
ioogiie  completes  the  operation,  which  is  so  rapidly  per- 
formed as  to  defy  scrutiny,  except  on  yeiy  dose  inspection. 
Fortunatdy,  the  birds  soon  become  tame  in  confinement, 
and  a  little  patience  will  enable  an  attentive  observer  to 
BUldafy  himself  as  to  the  process,  the  result  of  which  at 
first  aeems  almost  as  unaccountable  as  that  of  a  dever  oon- 
jniiag  trick. 

The  Common  Crossbill  of  the  Palsarctio  Region  (Ixma 
tmrmrmlta)  is  about  the  size  of  a  skylark,  but  mOre  stoutly 
built  The  young  (which  on  leaving  the  nest  have  not  the 
tips  of  the  bill  crossed)  are  of  a  doll  olive  color  with  in- 
distinct dark  stripes  on  the  lower  parts^  and  the  quilUi  of 
the  wingi  and  tail  dusky.  After  the  first  moult  the  dififer- 
cnce  b^een  the  sexes  is  shown  by  the  hens  inclining 
to  yellowish-green,  while  the  cocks  become  diversified  by 
orange-bellow  and  red,  thdr  plumage  finally  deepening 
into  a  nch  crimson-red,  varied  in  places  by  a  flame-color. 
Their  flowing  hues  are,  however,  speedily  lost  by  exam- 
ples wmch  may  be  kept  in  confinement,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  dull  orangey  or  in  some  cases  by  a  bright  ffolden-yel- 
low,  and  specimens  have^  though  rarely,  occurred  in  a  wild 
•late  exhibiting  the  same  tints.  The  cause  of  these  changes 


ia  at  present  obacure,  if  not  unknown,  and  it  must  be  admit- 

1  that  thdr  sequeo 
lent  authorities,  but  the  balance  of'evidendiB  is  certainly 


ted  that  thdr  sequence  has  been  disputed  by  some  excd- 


in  fiivor  of  the  above  statement  Depending  mainly  for 
food  on  the  seeds  of  conifers,  the  movements  of  CrossbUb 
are  irregular  beyond  those  of  most  birds,  and  thev  would 
seem  to  rove  in  any  direction  and  at  any  season  m  quest 
of  thdr  staple  sustenance.  But  the  pips  of  apples  are  also 
a  fisvorite  dainty,  and  it  atands  recordcKl  by  the  old  d»ron- 
ider  Matthew  Paris  (HttL  AnoL  MS.  fol.  252),  that  in 
1251  the  orchards  of  England  were  ravaged  by  birds^ 
^pomorum  grana,  &  non  alind  de  eisdem  pomis  oome- 
dentes,"  which,  from  his  description,  ''Habebant  autem 
partes  rostri  cancellatas,  per  quaa  poma  quad  fordpi  vd 
coltello  dividebant,"  could  be  none  other  but  Crossbills. 
Kotice  of  a  like  visitation  in  1593  was  published  by  Wats 
Vk.  8  Cfar.  etc.,  1640,  p.  262),  but  of  late  it  has  become 
▼ident  Uiat  not  a  year  passes  without  Croasbills  being 
observed  in  some  part  or  other  of  England,  while  in  cer- 
tain localities  in  Scotland  they  seem  to  breed  annually. 
The  nest  is  rather  rudely  con8iructed,  and  the  eggs,  gen- 
erally four  in  number,  resemble  those  of  the  Greenfinch, 
but  are  larger  in  size.  This  species  ranges  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe,^  and  occurs  in  the  islan<u  of  the 
Mediterranean  ana  in  the  fir-woods  of  the  Atlas.  In  Asia 
it  would  seem  to  extend  to  Kamtschatka  and  Japan,  keep- 
ing mainly  to  the  forest-tracts. 

SKplalned  1>j  the  existence  of  a  medtoml  legend  (of  wblcb,  boweTer, 
belt  esid,  be  takee  no  notice),  best  known  to  EnglJib  readers  bj  Mr. 


LongMlow's  pretty  Terslon  of  Moeen's  poem,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ura  aoqofred  ita  pecallar  conformation  of  oiU  and  coloration  of 
^mage  In  recognition  of  the  pity  it  beetowed  on  the  suflbring 
Savioar  at  the  eniciflxion. 

1  Dr.  Ifalmgren  found  a  small  flock  on  Bear  Island  (lat  741^  K.X 
bat  to  this  barren  spot  they  most  bare  been  drlTen  by  stress  or 


Three  other  forms  of  the  eenns  also  inhabit  the  Old 
World— two  of  them  so  doedy  resembling  the  common- 
bird  that  their  spedfic  validity  has  been  often  questioned. 
The  first  of  these,  of  large  stature,  the  Parrot-CroaBbill 
(L,  jrityojmiUaouM).  comes  occasionally  to  Great  Britain^ 

5resumably  from  Scandinavia,  where  it  is  known  to  breed, 
'he  second  (L.  Atmolayana),  which  is  a  good  deal  smaller 
is  onlv  known  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  thirc^ 
the  Two-barred  Crossbill  {L,  ttmiopiara),  is  very  distinct, 
and  its  prop^  home  seems  to  be  the  most  northern  forests- 
of  the  Kusnan  empire,  but  it  has  occadonally  occurred 
in  Western  Europe  and  even  in  England. 

The  New  World  has  two  birds  of  the  genus.  The  first 
(X.  amerioana),  representing  our  common  si>ede8,  but  with 
a  smaller  bill,  and  the  males  easily  recognisable  bj  their 
more  scarlet  plumage,  ranses  from  the  northern  hmit  of 
coniferous  trees  to  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  or  even  fur* 
ther.  The  other  (L.  Imieopiera)  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Two-barred  CroesbUl,  but  smaller.  It  has  twice  occurred 
in  England.  (▲.  n.) 

CROTCH,  WnxiAX  (1775-1847),  doctor  of  music,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  on  5th  July,  1775.  When  onlv  three 
vears  and  a  half  old,  he  was  able  to  play  tunes  witn  their 
basses  on  the  omn  with  fntX  correctness.  Dr.  Charles- 
Bumey,  the  English  historian  of  muda  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  infant  Crotch  in  the  Fmloaopkiedl  2Vtisis- 
aeUotu  of  thsBoyalSociag  {7oL  It.  vLl  (or  1779).  Crotch 
also  exhibited  in  his  childhood  a  talent  for  drawing,  which 
he  afterwards  cultivated  so  far  as  to  become  a  very  re- 
spectable amateur  painter  of  landscapea.  At  the  early  age* 
of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  professor  of  inusic  in  the 
univerdty  of  Oxford,  and  there  in  1799  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  that  art.  In  1800  and  the  four  following 
years  he  read  lectures  on  mudc  at  Oxford.  Next  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  mudc  to  the  Boyal  Institution,  and 
subsequentlv,  in  1822,  prindpal  of  the  London  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Taun- 
ton 111  the  house  of  his  son,  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Crotch,  where 
he  died  suddenly  on  the  29th  December,  1847.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  compositions, 
of  which  the  best  is  his  oratorio  of  FdUsline.  In  1831 
appeared  an  8vo  volume  containing  the  substance  of  his 
lectures  on  muda  delivered  at  Oxford  and  in  London. 
Previously,  he  had  published  three  volumes  of  Soeeimei^ 
if  Variom  SMm  qf  ificsie,  referred  to  in  his  lectures. 
Among  his  didactic  works  is  Elemimti  (/  Musical  Cbmposi- 
Um  amd  ThoroughrBau  (London,  1812).  He  arranged  for 
the  pianoforte  a  number  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  openuL 
beddes  symphonies  and  quartetts  of  Ha^dn,  Moxart,  ana 
Beethoven.  The  great  expectations  excited  by  his  infiint 
precodty  were  not  fulfiUea ;  for  he  manifested  no  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  musical  composition.  But  he  was  a 
hard  student  and  a  sound  mudcian,  and  justly  holds  a  high 
place  among  English  cultivators  of  his  art 

CBOTON  OIL  (Orotonit  (Heum)  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  Oroion  JS^ium,  a  enphorbiaoeous  tree  indigenous 
to  the  Malabar  coast  and  Tavoy,  and  grown  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  tiee  is  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
heiffht  and  has  few  and  spreading  branches;  alternate 
oval<oblong  leaves^  acuminate  at  the  point,  and  coverea' 
when  young  with  stellate  hdrs,  and  small,  downy,  greenish- 
ydlow,  monoedous  flowers.  The  male  blossoms  have  five^ 
petals  and  fifteen  stamens  :Uie  females  are  apetalous,  but 
Dear  three  bifid  styles.  The  fruit  or  capsule  is  obtusely 
three-cornered,  and  fths  of  an  inch  long;  it  condsts  of 
three  carpels  each  indodng  a  seed.  The  seeds  resemble 
those  of  the  ca8toiH>il  plant ;  thev  are  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  {ths  of  an  inch  broaa,  and  have  a  dnnamon- 
brown,  brittle  integument ;  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
kernel  lie  the  large  cotyledons  and  radicle.  The  kemela 
contain  from  50  to  00  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  is  obtained 
bv  pressing  them,  when  bruised  to  a  pulp,  between  hot 
plates.  Croton  oil  is  a  transparent  and  visdd  liquid  of  a 
brownish  or  pale-yellow  tinge,  an  acrid,  peculiar,  and  per- 
sistent taste,  a  disagreeable  oaor,  and  acid  reaction.  It  is 
soluble  in  volatile  oils,  carbon  disulphide,  and  ether,  and 
to  some  extent  in  alcohol.  It  contdns  acetic,  butyric,  and 
valeric  acids,  with  glycerides  of  acids  of  the  same  series, 
and  a  volatile  body,  CllLO,,  metameric  with  angelic  add. 
termed  by  Oeuther  and  Fronlich  Haiie  ood,  and  considered 
by  them  as  possibly  identical  with  P'rankland  and  Duppa'a 
methylcrotonic  acid,  C(C,H4)''CH,.C0.0H.  Acoordm 
to  the  chemists  before-mentioned  the  en 
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Schlippe,  CJB^Oif  is  not  present  in  croton  oil.  To  what 
the  oil  owes  its  medicinal  properties  has  not  yet  been  cer- 
tainly determined,  it  is  a  rapidlj-acting  and  strons  pur- 
gative. A  single  drop  is  a  sufficient  doee,  and  neea  only 
be  placed  on  the  tongue  to  insure  its  action.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  paralysis,  ap- 
oplexy, and  dropsy.  It  may  be  aaded  to  castor  oil  to 
increase  the  efifect  of  that  drug.  Nausea  and  Tomiting 
sometimes  follow  its  administration,  and  over-doses  are 
extremely  poisonous,  and  bring  on  intestinal  inj9ammation. 
The  best  antidote  is  an  emetic  of  copper  sulphate.  Applied 
to  the  skin  croton  oil  produces  pustulation.  It  is  ased 
«xtemally  in  gout,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  tumors: 
and  with  oil  of  cajeput  and  rectified  spirit  it  is  employee! 
as  a  liniment  in  lung  and  laryngeal  diseases.  Croton  oil 
has  long  been  known  in  India  as  a  medicine,  and  has  been 
in  use  in  England  since  1813.  Seeds  for  manufacturing  it 
are  importea  mostly  from  Cochin  and  Bombay.  It  is 
occasionally  adulterated  with  olive,  castor,  and  nut  oil. 

CBOTOx>rA,  or  Cboton,  now  Cotronb.  a  celebrated 
city  of  Magna  Gracia,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  small  river 
jEsaruB,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  710  B.c.  by 
A  colony  of  Acheans  under  the  command  of  Myscellus,  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
first  well-established  fact  in  its  historv  is  its  friendship 
.with  Sybaris ;  and  till  the  arrival  of  Fythagoras  the  two 
cities  continued  advancing  in  material  prosperity  and 
cultivating  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  with  much  success. 
The  Crotoniats  regarded  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity, 
and  were  renowned  fof  their  skill  in  all  athletic  exercises; 
the  Sybarites  were  distinguished  by  luxury  and  efiemi- 
nacy.  The  government  of  Crotona,  oligarchical  in  form, 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  council  of  1000,  who 
traced  their  descent  from  the  Achean  founders  of  the  city. 
But  a  secret  society  of  300  of  tlie  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
contrived  to  guide  and  even  overawe  the  supreme  council, 
till  the  people,  who  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  expelled  the  Pythagoreans  from  the  city,  and 
established  a  democracv.  Before  this  revolution,  however, 
the  Crotoniats,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  ath- 
lete Milo,  had  marched  against  Sjbaris,  and,  though  op- 
posed by  an  army  three  times  their  own  in  number,  had 
taken  it  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  This  event  is 
usually  dated  510  B.  o.  Before  thirty  years  had  elapsed, 
the  Crotoniats  themselves  sustained  a  still  more  disgrace- 
ful defeat  from  the  united  forces  of  the  Locrians  and 
Bhegghians,  which,  however,  was  not  attended  with  such 
disastrous  consequences  to  their  city.  During  the  Athe- 
nian invasion  of  Sicily,  Crotona  remained  neutral ;  it  sup- 
plied the  Athenians  with  provisions,  but  refused  to  allow 
them  a  passage  through  its  territory.  In  389  B.  c.  the  citv 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  but  on  hb  death 
in  377  it  recovered  its  independence.  Its  prosperity,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  impaired  by  intestine  feuas  and  the  grow- 
ing power  of  external  foes.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Bruttians,  Crotona  sought  and  received  assbtanoe  from  the 
Syracusans,  but  had  ultimately  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  enemy,  as  it  was  now  in  danger  from  its  own  exiles. 
Mendemus,  their  general,  defeat^  the  exiles,  and  estab- 
lished a  tyranny  which  lasted  for  some  time.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century  B.  c,  the  city  was  held  for 
some  vears  by  Agathocles ;  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Bomans 
with  Pyrrhus  it  sufiered  so  severely  that  more  than  half 
the  area  within  its  walls  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  In  the 
absence  of  PVrrhus  in  Sicily,  it  was  seized  b;^  the  Boman 
consul  Cornelius  Bufinus  (277  B.  c.) ;  but  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  second  Punic  War  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
Hannibal  for  three  successive  winters.  This  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  town,  which,  though  colonized  a  few  years 
after  from  Borne,  sank  into  obscurity,  and  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  historv  till  the  wars  of  Narses  and  Beiisa- 
rius  against  the  Goths.  After  that  it  remained  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Normans. 

The  medical  school  of  Crotona  was,  in  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, and  long  after,  the  most  renowned  in  Greece, — its 
proudest  name  being  that  of  Alcmseon.  It  is  not  known 
whether  there  was  anything  remarkable  about  the  archi- 
lecture  of  Crotona ;  but  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno, 
wLx  miles  from  the  city,  was  the  most  sacred  and  magnif- 
icent work  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  of  Magna  Gneda,  and 
tontained,  among  other  ornaments,  the  ''Helen''  of  ZeoziB. 


One  column  of  this  great  edifice  sdll  standa  amid  a  mmu 
of  shapeless  ruin. 

About  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the  old  Crotona  is  the 
modem  town  of  Cotrone,  in  the  Bay  of  Tarento,  with  a 
small  but  excellent  harbor.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  retains  the  castle  and  walls  that  were  erected  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  It  surrendered  to  the  Engliah  in 
1806,  but  was  again  occupied  by  the  French.  PopnUi* 
tion,7700. 

CkOUP  (synonym,  Oynanehe  traeheali$\  a  oommoo  and 
dangerous  form  of  disease,  occurring  chiefly  in  young  chil- 
dren. Its  essential  nature  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
air  passages,  particularly  the  larynx  and  trachea,  aooom- 
panied  with  the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  material  or 
"false  membrane"  which  spreads  over  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  narrowing  its  calibre,  and  thus  obstmcting  respira- 
tion. 

Croup  oocors  most  frequently  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  life,  lUthough  it  may  aflTect  children  of  any  age: 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults. 

The  attack  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  in  the  night 
without  previous  wamins,  but  in  general  some  premon- 
itory symptoms  exist  in  Uie  shape  of  the  phenomena  of  a 
common  cold  or  catarrh,  which  may  precede  the  onoet  of 
the  crou]}  for  several  da^s.  There  is  a  slight  hoarseneai 
of  the  voice  and  an  occasional  cough  of  a  peculiarly  hank 
or  brassy  sound,  together  with  a  feeling  of  pain  in  the 
throat  and  breast,  and  a  hi^h  degree  of  fevenahiieBB  tad 
general  disturbance.  The  disease  soon  aasumes  its  chan^ 
teristic  features.  The  loud  croupy  cough  comes  on  in  fre- 
quent paroxysms,  and  is  attendea  with  an  inereaaiiig  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  the  respirations  partaking  of  the  ahrili 
metallic  noise  of  the  oough,  while  the  voice  is  reduced  to  a 
hoarse  whisper.  The  child  lies  with  the  head  thrown  bad^ 
making  strong  efibrts  to  breathe,  the  countenance  indiott- 
ing  intense  suffiBring  and  anxiety.  At  fiist  little  or  noth- 
ing is  expectorated  with  the  cough,  but  as  the  latter  in- 
creases, fragments  of  the  so-called  false  membrane  an 
brought  up  into  the  mouth,  with  the  effect  of  afibidiq| 
some  temporary  relief  to  the  breathing.  The  power  oi 
swallowing  is  not  much  impaired.  Should  the  attack 
undergo  no  abatement,  symptoms  of  asphyxia  soon  make 
their  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  body  becomes  livid, 
the  respiration  long  drawn  out  and  lalwred,  while  the 
oough  continues  to  recur  in  fits  which  threaten  instant 
snfTocation.  Drowsiness  or  coma  succeeds;  and  death 
takes  place,  either  gradually  from  exhaustion,  or  sud- 
denly m  the  midst  of  a  suffocative  paroxysm.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease  remissions  in  the  sever- 
ity of  the  symptoms  are  common,  and  generally  oocor 
during  the  daytime,  the  attack  returning  with  all  ill 
violence  as  night  approaches.  In  &vorabie  cases  the 
symptoms  undergo  gradual  abatement,  and  there  is  a 
speedy  return  to  health,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
tnat  one  attack  of  croup  appears  to  predispose  to  anothei^ 
and  relapses  are  not  uncommon. 

The  infiammatory  product,  or  false  membrane  formed  in 
the  air  passages  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  cron|»,  varies 
both  as  to  its  amount  and  the  extent  of  its  distribatioa 
It  may  consist  merely  of  a  thin  white  film  covering  por- 
tions of  the  windpipe,  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  have 
the  character  of  a  tough  compact  membrane  of  seversl 
lines  in  thickness,  and  ma^r  extend  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx  down  to  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubca 
It  adheres  closely  to  the  mucous  surface,  and  although  luft 
portions  are  occasionally  detached  by  coughing  or  voout- 
ing,  the  false  membrane  appears  to  be  reprMuoed  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  danger  in  the 
disease,  and  where  it  has  spread  downwards  into  the  bran- 
chial tubes  death  hr  asphyxia  is  the  rapid  result. 

Croup  is  apt  to  oe  complicated  with  other  serious  di^ 
eases,  such  as  bronchitis  and  inflammation  of  the  loag^ 
and  it  mav  also  be  accompanied  with  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  diphtheria,  in  which  case  it  has  been  named 
diphtheritic  croup.  This  latter  form  of  the  disease  is  sooie- 
times  observed  when  croup  occurs  in  connection  with  soma 
of  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or 
small-pox.  On  this  point  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  mack 
discussion  has  from  time  to  time  taken  place  lespeotiqg 
the  relation  of  croup  to  diphtheria,  not  a  few  eminent 
authorities  holding  that  in  all  essential  points  they  areons 
and  the  same  disease.  The  generallv  prevailing  opinkmy 
however,  among  physicians  who  have  hiMl  extensive  oppQ*» 
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tanidcB  of  observation,  is,  that  while  many  points  of  aim- 
ilari^  exist  between  croap  and  diphtheria  Uiey  cannot  be 
renrded  aa  identical.    See  Diphthebia. 

Oroap  haa  aometimea  appeared  in  an  epidemic  fonn.  This 
wu  the  caae  in  the  year  1805-7,  when  it  spread  oyer  a 
Urge  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  lastp 
named  year  an  inc^uirj  into  the  nature  of  the  disease  by 
the  Realty  of  medicine  of  Paris  was  ordered  hj  Napoleon  L, 
whose  nephew,  the  crown-prince  of  Holland,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  epidemic,  and  who  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
on^  on  the  BODJect.  Besides  the  two  prise  essays  of  MM. 
Jiuine  and  Albers,  many  valuable  treatises  were  written, 
and  it  18  to  the  information  thus  obtained  that  much  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  this  malady  is  due. 

Group  ia  a  disease  of  northern  climates,  and  of  low-lyins, 
damp,  and  cold  localities.  The  exciting  cause  of  an  attack 
IS  generally  exposure  to  cold,  particulariy  cold  winds,  such 
as  prevail  in  winter  and  spring.  There  appears  to  be  in 
some  &milie8  a  special  liability  to  this  disease,  as  shown 
in  the  readiness  with  which  the  children  are  attacked  on 
slight  exposure.  Male  children  appear  to  be  more  fre- 
qaently  affected  than  female.    Croup  is  not  contagious. 

The  mortality  from  croup  is  very  great,  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  about  one-half  of  those  in  whom  the  attack 
is  developed  die.  Its  course  is  in  general  rapid,  seldom 
exceeding  three  or  four  days.  It  sometimes  proves  fatal  in 
less  than  one  day,  while  agidn  recovery  may  take  place 
after  several  days'  severe  suffering. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  croup,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  few  acute  diseases  are  greater  vigilance  and  more 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  requisite.  The  disease  in 
many  caaea  hastens  on  with  such  rapidity  that  aa  regards 
treatment  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  may  be  fatal  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  early  or  premonitory  stage,  when  the  only 
symptoms  present  are  hoarseness  and  some  amount  of 
croupy  cough,  it  is  essential  that  the  child  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  temperature,  while  warm  baths  and  medicines 
to  promote  perspiration,  such  as  small  doses  of  antimonial 
or  ipecacuanha  wine  should  be  administered.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  by  one  or  two  leeches  over  the  upper  part  of 
tiie  breast-bone  is  recommended  by  many  physicians  when 
the  child  is  robust  and  the  attack  violent.  When  the 
breathinff  beoomea  embarrassed  the  administration  of  emetic 
doses  of  the  above-named  medicines,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  of  copper,  are  of  neat  use,  as  in  the  act  of  vomitine 
portions  of  false  membrane  may  be  dislodged  and  expelled 
from  the  air  passages.  The  child  should  be  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  steam  (see  Bronchitis),  and  fomen- 
tations, by  means  of  a  sponge  or  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in 
hot  water,  applied  to  the  neck.  Abundance  of  liquid  nu- 
triment may  be  given,  thirst  being  always  present.  When 
remedies  such  as  those  now  indicated  fail  to  afford  relief, 
and  the  child  threatens  to  die  from  asphyxia,  the  question 
of  tracheotomy  has  to  be  considered  as  a  last  resource.  This 
operation  has  so  often  succeeded  in  croup  as  to  justify  its 
being  resorted  to  in  the  circumstances  now  described.  In- 
deed, in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  authorities,  more 
lives  might  be  saved  were  the  operation  performed  earlier 
in  the  course  of  the  attack  than  is  commonly  the  case. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  are  many 
children  thus  rescued  from  death,  but  even  where  the  ope- 
ration fails  to  accomplish  this,  suffering  is  greatly  mitigated 
and  death  rendered  easier. 

What  is  known  as  Spasmodic  Croup  (synonyms,  FaUe 
Gbup,  Larynffitmug  8tridulu$f  Spasm  of  the  OloUis,  Child- 
OnwuM)  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  disease  above  de- 
Bcribed  as  re^pirds  iUi  chief  symptom,  but  differs  from  it 
entirely  as  to  its  pathology.  This  affection  occurs  mostly 
in  young  infants  during  dentition,  and  manifests  itself  hj  a 
sudden  and  violent  interruption  to  the  breathine,  during 
which  the  attempts  to  inspire  are  accompanied  with  a  noise 
Kaembling  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  Unlike  true  croup  this 
disease  ia  unattended  with  fever  or  inflammation  of  the 
air  passages,  and  is  a  purely  nervous  ailment  depending 
on  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  which  regulate  the  closing 
of  Uie  aperture  of  the  elottis  (the  upper  part  of  the  larynx). 
This  irritation  is  usually  of  reflex  origin,  being  due  to  some 
disUirbance  at  some  distance  from  the  part,  as  teething  or 
diaordeiB  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  all  of  which,  as  first 
Bhown  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  have  the  effect  of  oringing 
on  attacu  of  this  kind.  The  attack  is  sometimes  precipi- 
tated in  a  child  liable  to  it  by  exposure  to  a  cold  wind,  or 
V  ^ts  being  violently  tossed  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse.    The 
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nervous  origin  of  the  seizure  is  further  proved  by  the  fael 
that  the  child-crowing  is  often  accompanied  by  marked 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  also 
sometimes  1^  convulsions.  During  the  spasm  all  the 
symptoms  of  asphyxia  are  rapidly  developed,  and  unless 
relief  is  speedily  obtained  death  may  suddenly  take  place. 
The  attacK  often  passes  off  with  a  forcible  expiratory  effort^ 
after  which  the  child  lies  quite  exhausted.  The  paroxysna, 
however,  is  apt  to  return.  Like  croup,  a  liability  to  thia 
disease  may  run  in  fiimilies,  and  sometimes  with  disastrous 
results.  The  treatment  must  bear  reference  to  any  cause 
likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the  attack.  For  relief  during 
the  paroxysm  efforts  to  make  a  sudden  impression  on  the 
nervous  system  should  be  used,  such  as  warm  hatha  or  cold 
affusion  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Artificial  respiration 
ought  to  be  tried  where  death  threatens  from  asphyxia,  and 
tn^eotomy  performed,  if  time  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
attempt.  (j.  o.  A.) 

CBOUSAZ,  Jean  PiiatRE  db  (1663-1748),  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  was  born  at  Lausanne,  of  a 
noble  Frotestant  family.  He  was  destined  by  his  father 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  his  tastes  were  literary. 
Instead  of  ioining  the  army,  he  went  to  study  at  Geneva, 
especially  devoting  himself  to  mathematics  and  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  which  he  adopted.  After  some  time 
spent  in  travellinff,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  was  successively  appointed  pastor,  professor  of  phil- 
osophy, and  rector  of  the  academy.  In  1724  he  was  called 
toGroningen  to  teach  mathematics^nd  appointed  governor 
to  the  young  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  king 
of  Sweden  also  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  counsellor 
of  embassies. 

His  worka  are  axoeedingly  voluminoas,  bat  seldom  riae  above 
medioority.  The  moat  important  are  Syatime  det  Bf/texion§  fmi 
peuvent  eontribuer  d  la  nettetS  et  d  Vitendue  cU  no»  OonnoiMoneetf 
ou  nouvel  Enai  de  Logique  /  Traiti  du  Beau,  in  which  he  main- 
taina  the  view  that  beauty  entirely  eonaiata  of  unity  in  diveraity ; 
De  VEdueation  de9  En/ant;  Examw  du  Traiti  de  la  Libirti  d0 
Pen»er  d^Antoin^  Oollint ;  OfamitrU  d€$  Lign€9  et  det  8ur/ao€9 
reetiligneB  et  cireulairet;  Examtu  du  PjftrhoHume  aneien  «< 
moderne,  an  attaok  ohiefly  on  Bayle;  (Euvrw  divenee  ;  Traiii 
de  VEeprit  Humain;  Riflexione  eurla  belle  Wolfienne  ;  and  aa 
attaok  on  the  Leibnitaian  theory  of  Pope'a  Eeeay  on  Man, 

CROW  (Holland.  Kraai,  Germ.  Krahe,  Fr.  Cbr^eau, 
Lat.  Cbrvica),  a  name  most  commonly  applied  in  Britain  to 
the  bird  properly  called  a  Book  (Oorvua  frugiUgvM^  but 
perhaps  originally  peculiar  to  its  congener,  now-a-days 
usually  distinguished  as  the  Black  or  Garrion-Crow  {C, 
oorofne).  By  ornithologists  it  is  also  used  in  a  far  wiaer 
sense,  aa  under  tlie  title  Crows,  or  Cbrvuita,  is  included  a 
yast  number  of  birds  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  this  family  is  probably  the  most  highly  developed  of 
the  whole  Class  Avn,  lieaving  out  of  account  the  best 
known  of  these,  as  the  Baven,  Book,  Daw^  Pie,  and  Jay, 
with  their  immediate  allies,  our  attention  will  here  be  con- 
fined to  the  Crows  in  general ;  and  then  the  species  of  the 
Family  to  which  the  appellation  is  more  strictly  applicable 
may  be  briefly  considered.  Of  the  limits  and  subdivisions 
of  this  Family  it  is  at  present  desirable  to  speak  with  great 
caution,  if  not  doubt. .  All  authorities  admit  that  it  is 
yery  extensive,  and  is  capable  of  being  parted  into  several 
groups,  but  scarcely  an/  two  a^ree  on  either  head.  Espe- 
cially must  reserve  be  exercised  as  regards  the  group 
StreperinOy  or  Piping  Crows,  belonging  to  the  Australian 
Begion,  and  referr^  by  some  writers  to  the  Shrikes 
(LamidoB);  and  the  Jays  too  have  been  erected  into  a 
distinct  Family  (Qcamdvda),  though  it  seems  hardly  possi- 
ble to  separate  them  even  as  a  Subfamily  from  the  Pies 
{Pica  and  its  neighbors),  which  lead  almost  insensibly  to 
the  typical  Crows  (CbrniMB.)  Dismissing  these  subjects  for 
the  present,  it  will  perhaps  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of 
the  Uiree  groups  which  are  represented  j}y  the  genera  Pyr- 
rhocorax  or  Choughs,  Nucifraga  or  Nutcrackers,  and  Cbrtrua 
or  True  Crows  in  the  most  limited  sense. 

Pyrrhooorax  comprehends  at  least  two  very  good  species, 
which  have  been  needlessly  divided  generically.  The  best 
known  of  them  is  the  Cornish  Chough  (P.  yraetiiita),  for- 
merly a  denizen  of  the  precipitous  difis  of  the  south  coast 
of  England,  of  Wales,  of  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Ire- 
land, and  some  of  the  Hebrides,  but  now  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  only  found  in  such  places  aa  are  most  free 
from  the  intrusion  of  man  or  of  Daws  {Corvui  moneduta), 
which  last  seem  to  be  gradually  dispossessing  it  of  its  sea- 
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girt  Btrongholdfl,  and  its  present  tcarcity  is  probably  in  the 
main  due  to  id  persecution  bj  its  kindrea.  In  Britain, 
indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  only  one  of  the  survivors  of 
a  more  ancient  fauna,  for  in  other  countries  where  it  is 
found  it  has  been  driven  inland,  and  inhabits  the  higher 
mountains  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  In  the  Himalayas 
a  larger  form  occurs,  which  has  been  specifically  distin- 
guished (P.  himalayaniu),  but  whether  justifiably  so  mav 
be  doubted.  The  general  color  is  a  glossy  black  with  steeir 
Mae  reflections,  and  it  has  the  bill  and  legs  bright  red.^ 
The  remaining  species  (P.  aipinuB)  is  altogether  a  moun- 
taineer, and  does  not  affect  a  sea-shore  life.  Otlierwise  it 
frequents  much  the  same  kind  of  localities,  but  it  does  not 
occur  in  Britain.  The  Alpine  Chough  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  its  congener,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  shorter 
and  bright  yellow  bill.  Remains  of  both  have  been  found 
in  French  caverns,  the  deposits  in  which  were  formed  dur- 
ing the  "Reindeer  ^ge.''  Commonly  placed  by  systemat- 
ists  next  to  Piprrhoeorax  is  the  Australian  genus  Cbrcorox, 
represented  by  a  single  species  (C  mdanorhamphus),  but 
osteologists  must  be  further  consulted  before  this  align- 
ment of  the  bird,  which  is  chiefly  a  frequenter  of  wood- 
lands, can  be  admitted  wiUiout  hesitation. 

Nueifraga  is  another  vwv  distinct  form  of  CbrouicB,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Old  World,  and  best  exemplified  by  the  Euro- 
p«m  Nutcracker  (N,  ea^oecUactea)^  while  in  the  New  World 
It  is  somewhat  remotely  represented  by  the  genus  PideormUf 
of  which  only  one  species  (P.  odumhianw),  until  lately  very 
rare  in  collections,  and  onl^  inhabiting  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  known.  The  Common  Nut- 
cracker has  a  wide  range  in  the  Palsearctic  Region,  chiefly 
keeping  to  sabalpine  or  subarctic  pine-forests,  and  feeding 
on  the  seeds  of  one  or  another  species  of  nr.  It  seems 
nowhere  to  be  numerous,  though  roving  bands  of  seventy 
or  a  hundred  have  been  occasionally  observed.  It  has  long 
been  known  as  a  rare  straggler  to  the  Britbh  Islands,  but 
little  was  ascertained  of  its  economy  till  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  has  now  been  discovered  to  breed,  though  in  small 
numbers,  in  some  of  the  denser  forests  of  Middle  Sweden, 
on  the  island  of  Bomholm,  and  in  the  Bavarian  and  Tyro- 
lese  mountains.  It  appears  to  build  its  nest  and  lay  its 
eggs  very  early  in  the  year,  lone  before  the  snows  have  dis- 
appeared, and  this  &ct,  coupled  with  that  of  its  becoming 
in  the  breeding  season  one  of  the  most  silent  of  birds,  when 
at  other  times  it  is  rather  noisy  than  not,  will  account  for 
the  mystery  which  enwrapped  its  domestic  arrangements 
pot  having  been  sooner  dispelled.  Considerable  difference 
has  been  observed  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  bill  of  exam- 
ples of  this  species,  but  this  is  now  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  sex— that  of  the  oock  beins  stout  and  short,  while  in 
the  hen  it  is  long  and  thin.'  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Jay,  and  of  a  dark  sooty-brown  color  spangled  with  white, 
nearly  each  body-feather  ending  in  a  tear-shaped  patch  of 
that  color.  Besides  the  European  species,  which  also  ex- 
tends into  Northern  or  Central  Asia,  three  others,  very 
nearly  akin  to  it,  have  been  described  from  the  Himalayas. 
Of  their  American  cousin,  Clarke's  Crow,  as  it  is  called 
{Picicorvua  eolumbiamu),  an  excellent  account  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Coues  (/6m,  1872,  pp.  52-69). 

Coming  now  to  what  mav  be  literally  considered  Grows, 
attention  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  Black  or  Carrion- 
Crow  (OarvuB  eorone)  and  the  Grey,  Hooded,  or  Royston 
Crow  (C.  eomix).  Both  these  inhabit  Europe,  but  their 
range  and  the  time  of  their  appearance  are  very  different. 
Without  going  into  minute  details,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  former  is,  speaking  generally,  a  summer  visitant  to  the 
sonth-westem  part  of  tliis  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that 
the  latter  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion — an  irregular 
line  drawn  diagonally  from  about  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  roughly  marking  their  respective  dis- 
tribution. But  both  are  essentially  emigrants,  and  hence 
it  follows  that  when  the  Black  Crow,  as  summer  comes  to 
an  end,  retires  southward,  the  Grey  Crow  moves  downward, 
and  in  many  districts  replaces  it  during  winter.  Further 
than  this,  it  has  now  been  incontestably  proved  that  along 
or  near  the  boundary  where  these  two  birds  march  they  not 

1  Hence  the  "  maset  patedohonghs  **  of  Shakespeare,  an  expreaelon 
which  has  much  exercised  manj  of  his  commentaton.  who  did  not 
lee  that  "pated"  meant  "patted"  or  footed  (ef.  the  heraldic  eroix 
patSe)y  instead  of  haTlng  anjlhing  to  do  with  the  hiid's  head,  which 
la  as  black  aa  that  of  a  ItaTen.    See  Naiure,  r.  p.  160. 

*  An  exactlj  similar  sexaal  distinction  is  ooserrable  in  the  Hula 
of  New  Zealand  {Heterolocha)^  which  was  for  a  long  time  included 
among  the  Obrvidat  but  is  now  referred  to  the  StarUngs  (JSiumidtB.) 


infrequently  interbreed,  and  it  is  bdieved  Oil  ike  i 
which  sometimes .  wholly  resemble  obc  or    ' 
parents  and  at  other  times  assome  aa  tsln 
age,  pair  indiscriminately  among  thcnadvo,  or  i 
pure  stock.    Hence  it  has  of  late  seemed  lo  wmf\ 
ogists  who  have  studied  the  subject,  Uiat  thoe  tn  \ 
so  long  unhesitatingly  regarded  as  distinct  ipeaai, ma 
local  races  of  one  and  3ie  same  dimorpbe  ipoia. 
structural  difference-ror  indeed  any  difleraooe  aajiit 
of  range  (already  spoken  of)  and  oolor-«n  be  di 
and  the  problem  they  offer  is  one  of  whick  tbe  i 
is  exceedingly  interesting  if  not  important  to  » 
in  general.*    The  mode  of  life  of  the  Cnnn  vA  i 
be  described.    Almost  omnivorous  in  their  ( 
little  edible  that  comes  amiss  to  them,  sad,  eaeqptiaS 
America^  thev  are  mostly  omnipresent.    The  i 
species  described  is  considerable,  bot  doobtleM  i 
will  be  ruthlessly  curtailed  when  a  revision  of  tke  | 
is  undertaken  by  any  omitholoeist  woiting  witk  ] 
materials.    The  Fish-Crow  of  riorth  Ameiica  (C  < 
^us)  demands  a  few  words,  since  it  betrayB  a  ta 
maritime  habits  beyond  that  of  other  specieB»  bat  oin| 
Crows  of  Europe  are  not  averse  on  oocssiod  to  f 
up  by  the  waters,  though  they  will  hardly  draw  H 
for  themselves.    The  so-called  "Hooded  Oow'c 
(C  tplendena)  is  not  retj  nearlv  allied  to  ita  I 
namesake,  from   which   it  can  be  readily  diiti  _ 
by  its  smaller  size  and  the  lustrous  tints  of  in  < 
feathers,   while  its   confidence  in  the  human  xa 
been  so  long  encouraged  by  its  intercourse  wUb  i 
armed  and  inoffensive    population,  that   it  I 
plague  to  the  European  abiding  or  travelling  i 
abundant.    Hardlv  a  station  or  camp  in  Britidi  I 
free  from  a  crowd  of  feathered  foUoweiB  of  this  i 
ready  to  dispute  with  the  Kites  and  the  cooki  I 
meat  at  the  fire ;  and  when  anv  lengthened  lettli 
established  the  crows  will  build  their  nests  of  theviie| 
the  Englishman's  soda-water  bottles.  (a-1 

CROWE,  Eym  Evans  (179^1868),  jpumaliili 
torian,  was  bom  about  the  year  1799.    He  oommeD 
work  as  a  writer  for  the  London  newspaper  praii 
nection  with  the  now  defunct  ifortmi^  CArvaaob,  t 
afterwards  became  a  leading  contributor  to  the  T 
and  the  Ikuly  New9,    Of  the  latter  joamal  he  was  ] 
editor  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death.    The 
ment  he  speciallv  cultivated  was  that  of  Contineotilb 
and  politics,  with  which  he  made  himself  inUnuitelf| 
quainted  by  means  of  study,  travel,  and  corretr" 
with  leading  public  men  abrcMuL    To  permanent  I 
he  made  contributions  of  considerable  value  in  his  J 
Foreign  SUiUmm  (1830),  The  Cfreek  €md  the  T»k{ 
and  BeioM  f^LouU  XVIU.  and  Ckprim  X  (imi 
were  followed  by  his  most  important  work;  the  ."' 
France  (5  vols.,  1858-68),  which  is  fillip  imps 
laborious,  and  written  in  a  clear  though  somewhat  c 
and  unimpassioned  style.    It  is  founded  upon  i 
sources,  in  order  to  consult  which  the  author  resided  i 
considerable  time  in  Paris.    He  died  in  London  oof 
25th  February,  1868. 

CROWLAND,  or  Croyi.and,  an  ancient  town  sad  pjl 
ish  of  Lincolnshire,  situated  in  a  low  flat  district,  aboatepl| 
miles  north-east  from  Peterborough.  It  stands  at  the  e 
fluence  of  the  Welland  and  the  Catwater  drain ;  and  sttl— . 
junction  there  is  a  curious  triangular  bridge  (figured  is  ii1»l 
6RIDOE8,  vol.  iv.  p.  298),  passable  only  on  foot.  Theos- 
gin  of  Crowland  was  in  a  hermitage  founded  in  the  7th e» 
tury  by  St  Guthloc ;  an  abbey  was  founded  in  714  hjKai 
Ethelbald,  which  was  burnt  in  870  by  the  Danes,  re^ 
by  Ethelred  XL,  burnt  again  in  1091,  and  agam  rdwiUii 
1112.  Of  this  there  are  still  some  interesting  'ootf'^ 
Among  its  abbots  was  the  historian  Ingulphos.  Weekly 
markets  are  held  at  Crowland,  and  there  are  three  fun  » 
nually.     Population  (1871),  2459. 

CROWN,  a  circular  ornament  worn  aronnd  the  heed. 
The  name  is  applied,  at  present,  only  to  the  head-dns 
worn  by  kings  or  emperors  as  a  badge  of  their  digmtT* 
Originally  it  was  of  much  wider  meaning.  The  simplcit 
and  earliest  form  of  the  crown  appears  to  have  been  a  nll^ 
or  band,  tied  about  the  head,  and  serving  for  us^  as  wen 

*  Ai  hearing  upon  this  question  may  ha  mentioned  the  ftct  (hit  (ke 
Crow  of  Aostraua  (C  mutnUU)  is  divisible  Into  two  foms  or  nMa 
one  havinff  the  irides  white,  the  other  of  a  dark  oolor.  II  ii  iMM 
that  thej  keep  apart  and  do  not  intermix* 
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^f  jli^'^initmeiit,  by  keeping  np  the  hair.  The  name  of  crown 
[q^^Vk)  ipven  to  garlands  or  leaves  or  branches,  worn  by  the 
j^'^IMs  at  private  banquets,  and  on  almost  any  occasion  of 
mJI  ^  ^^"^  common  festivity.  It  was  natural  that  those  who 
^^^  ^  mark  a  distinction  between  themselves  and  their 
^''^^•men  should  adopt  a  head-dress  differing  from  that  in 
'"r*|enU  nse, Just  as  they  adopted  different  and  distinctive 
^  'B^.-inents.  In  countries  governed  by  a  king,  a  special  head- 
'^^  ^ikt  was,  at  a  very  eany  period,  one  of  the  recognized 
\^iMo]B  of  royalty.  A  very  simple  form  of  the  royal  crown 
to^^E§  a  diadem  or  fillet  of  gold  fastened  round  the  head  and 
^ihi  behind.  This  by  degrees  became  more  and  more  elab- 
oea^ilB  in  its  structure  and  ornament,  and  assumed  a  variety 
asiitjibniis,  in  most  of  which  the  original  diadem  is  to  ble 
^JMCed,  just  as  the  diadem  itself  is  a  clear  advance  of  the 
ribbon  or  garland, 
■owns  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  the  term 
I  applied  to  other  ornaments  for  the  head  besides  those 
n  ezclusiTely  by  royal  personages.  For  example,  the 
d-dresB  of  the  Jewish  high-priest — a  linen  band  with  a 
)  of  gold  fiwtened  in  front — is  also  called  a  crown. 
*  Stoong  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East  crowns  were 
^^l  common  use.  The  crowns  of  the  Ptolemies  were,  in 
^r'  bend,  plain  fillets  of  gold  encircling  the  head,  but  we  find 
^  iBk  sometimes  making  use  of  the  more  ornate  radiated 
l'  Mm.  The  Selencide  of  Syria  used  the  plain  golden  fillet. 
,  ^  it  the  crowns  of  the  Oriental  kings  have  usually  been  much 
'  ^  Ore  ornate,  sometimes  of  very  massive  construction,  and 
^^^  oAiBely  adorned  with  pearls  and  gems. 
•^n  In  the  repoblics  of  historical  Greece  and  Borne  the  crown 
|r^jpS  continued  in  use  in  its  first  and  most  simple  form. 
^^mre  is  no  mention  made  by  Homer  of  the  crown  as  a 
^^%il  distinction,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  known  it  at  all 
^  ^''iniept  as  an  ornamental  wreath  or  garland.  The  most  cel- 
i!3*4kated  crowns  amouff  the  Greeks  were  the  wreaths  gained 
^vitthe  peat  inter-Hellenic  games,  by  the  victors  in  the  races 
^^Vid  athletic  contests.  In  the  course  of  later  Athenian  his- 
m  lor^,  we  find  crowns  of  gold  frequently  bestowed  in  recog- 
^2'  aition  of  distinguished  public  services.  It  was  by  Alex- 
D  imder  the  Great,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander,  that  the 
ii«crown  was  first  worn  in  Greece  as  the  symbol  of  royal 
Imtank.  The  form  used  was  generally  that  of  a  simple  band 
rr  of  gold. 

{p    The  early  Boman  kings  are  commonly  represented  with 
[,^  plain  bands  of  gold  encircling  their  heads.    During  the 
j{,s historical  period  of  Boman  history,  besides  the  crown  in 
,^  private  use  at  feasts  and  funerals,  there  were  several  kinds 
»^r  of  crowns  bestowed  for  public  services,  and  indeed  in  recog- 
y  nitioo  of  almost  any  kind  of  honorable  distinction.    These 
^    were  frequentlv  so  deiigned  in  shape  or  material  as  to  be 
.  iTmbolical  of  the  service  they  commemorated.    The  corona 
2  mnralis,  for  instance,  was  a  crown  of  gold,  decorated  with 
^  tonets,  given  to  him  who  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  be- 
neged  place;  the  corona  vallaris,  decorated  with  pales,  to 
,\.  him  who  had   first  forced  an  intrench ment;  the  corona 
navalis,  decorated  in  general  with  little  figures  of  the  prows 
of  ships,  to  him  who  had  gained  a  single  victory  at  sea. 
^e  corona  obeidionalis,  given  to  a  general  who  had  deliv- 
ered a  Roman  army  from  blockade,  was  a  crown  of  ^prass  or 
herbs  plucked  at  the  spot  where  this  important  service  had 
been  rendered.    The  crowns  of  the  Boman  emperors  were 
of  several  forms,  rM^lated  by  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  from 
the  simple  eolden  fillet  to  the  radiated  crown  which  marked 
an  admitted  claim  to  divine  honors. 

In  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  crowns  have  always 
been  in  general  use  among  personages  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  papal  and  the  imperial 
crowns.  The  papal  crown  is  a  lofty  uncleft  mitre,  encircled 
hj  three  coronets  rising  one  above  the  other,  surmounted 
by  a  ball  and  cross,  ana  with  ribbons  at  each  side,  similar 
to  those  of  the  mitre  of  an  Italian  bishop.  This  form  of 
ciown  was  first  assumed  by  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  1344. 

The  crowns  that  are  most  celebrated  m  connection  with 
the  imperial  dignity  are  the  Imperial  crown  proper,  the 
German  crown,  and  the  Italian  or  Lombard  crown.  The 
'  fint  of  these  was  of  gold,  rising  into  a  semicircle  above  the 
head,  surmounted  by  a  small  cross,  and  adorned  with  pearls 
Aod  precious  stones.  The  second  is  always  spoken  of  as  the 
■Over  crown,  bat  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  eye-wit- 
nesses that  its  material  was,  in  fact,  gold.  The  third  was 
known  as  the  iron  crown,  though  it  appears  that  the  only 
^  in  it  was  one  of  the  nails  used  or  said  to  have  been 
nsed  at  the  crucifixion,  and  that  in  this  case  too  the  rest  of 
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the  material  was  gold.  It  was  with  this,  or  with  a  later 
imitation  of  it,  that  Napoleon  I.  was  crowned  as  king  of 
Italy  at  Milan  in  1 805.  The  Imperial  crown  now  in  use  in 
the  empires  of  the  Continent,  in  its  form  is  very  remarkable, 
being  cleft  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  mitre,  having 
also  the  general  contour  of  a  modem  convex  mitre  in  iti 
elevated  part  which  rises  above  the  golden  leafage  that 
heightens  the  gemmed  circlet  .In  the  open  space  between 
the  two  divisions  formed  bv  the  deft  a  single  arch  rises^ 
surmounted  by  a  mound  ana  cross. 

The  English  royal  crown  has  gradually  srown  up 
from  its  eany  simple  form  into  various  aspects  of  elaborate 
splendor.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  headdress 
which  appears  to  have  bec»  habitually  worn  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes  was  a  fillet  of  pearls ;  their  coins,  however, 
and  illuminations  in  MSS.  of  their  era,  show  them  to  have 
been  by  no  means  unfamiliar  with  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
true  crown,  in  the  form  of  a  radiated  diadem.  The  great 
seals,  the  coinage,  monumental  effigies,  and  various  other 
contemporary  representations,  supi)ry  a  complete  series  of 
examples  of  the  crown  in  its  varieties  of  design  and  enrich- 
ment, from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror. 

In  addition  to  several  modifications  in  both  the  treatment 
and  the  grouping  of  the  adornment  of  th^  regal  circlet,  the 
English  crown  has  under^ne  a  complete  chanffe  in  the 
character  of  the  figures  with  which  the  circlet  has  been 
heightened;  and  it  also  has  had  its  original  aspect  of  an 
open  crown  completely  altered  by  its  enriched  circlet  being 
arched  over  with  jewelled  bands  of  gold,  when  the  diadem 
thus  inclosed  was  surmounted  by  a  mound  and  cross. 

The  crown  worn  by  William  I.  and  his  successors  was  a 

Elain  circlet  heightened  with  four  spikes  having  trefoil- 
eads  (fig.  1).    Henry  I.  appears  to  have  enriched   the 


Figs.  l-6.~Royal  Crowns— William  I.  to  Henry  IV, 

circlet  widi  gems  (fig.  2),  and  on  his  great  seal  the  trefoils 
of  his  father's  crown  assume  a  form  resembling  that  of 
fleurs-de-lys.  The  effigies  of  Henry  II.,  Bichard  I.,  John, 
and  their  queens,  show  the  crown  to  have  made  such  an 
advance  in  the  dignity  of  its  aspect  as  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 
The  crowns  of  Bichard  and  Berengaria,  however,  have  four 
large  leaves  only  heightening  the  circlets,  while  the  crowns 
of  Henry,  Alianore,  John,  and  Isabella  have  four  smaller 
leaves  alternating  with  the  four  larger  ones.  The  crown 
of  Henry  III.  has  a  plain  circlet  heightened  with  trefoils, 
a  slightlv  raised  point  intervening  between  each  pair  of  the 
leaves  (ng.  4).  A  similar  crown  was  worn  by  Edward  I., 
the  trefoil-leaves  being  alternately  large  and  comparatively 
small.  The  truly  beautiful  crown  of  Edward  II.  (fis.  6), 
as  it  is  represented  in  his  effigy,  was  formed  of  four  Targe 
and  as  many  smaller  leaves  of  a  deeply  serrated  type^ 
rising  with  graceful  curves  from  the  jewelled  circlet,  and 
haviuff  eight  small  flowers  alternating  with  the  leaves. 
This  form  of  crown  appears  to  have  remained  unchanged 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Bichard  II. 

It  would  seem  from  the  crown,  fig.  6,  sculptured  with 
elaborate  care  upon  the  head  of  bis  effigy  at  Canterbury, 
that  Henry  IV.  determined  to  distinguish  the  accession 
of  a  Lancastrian  prince  by  displaying  an  unprecedented 
magnificence  in  the  emblem  of  his  sovereignty.  The 
splendidly  jewelled  circlet  of  this  crown  is  heightened 
with  eight  large  and  rich  leaves,  and  as  many  true  fleurs- 
de-lys — their  first  appearance  on  an  English  crown, — the 
whole  alternating  with  sixteen  small  dusters  of  pearU^ 
three  in  each.  The  famous  **  Harry  crown,''  of  which  this 
may  be  assumed  to  be  a  faithful  representatiouj  was  broken 
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m  and  employed  as  security  for  the  loan  reqaired  by 
Henry  V.,  when  he  was  about  to  embark  on  his  expedition 
to  France ;  but  the  costly  fragmeuts  are  recorded  to  have 
been  redeemed  in  the  8th  and  9th  years  of  Henry  VI. 
The  arched  crown  in  its  earliest  form  (fis.  7),  was  intro- 
duce by  Henry  V.;  and,  with  the  arched  crosses,  which 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  always  have  been  crosses  ijatto, 
appeared  to  supersede  the  earlier  foliage  upon  the  circlet. 
The  arches  at  difierent  periods  have  varied  both  in  number 
and  in  contour.  At  first  they  were  elevated  almost  to  a 
f)oint ;  then  they  were  somewhat  depressed  at  their  inter- 
section:  still  later  this  depression  was  increased,  the  arches 
themselves  thus  having  an  ogee  contour,  as  in  fi^.  13 ;  and 
finally,  in  the  coronation  crown  of  Queen  Victoria  (fig.  16), 
the  ajrches,  which  bend  over  almost  at  right  angles,  are 


Pies.  7-12.— Royal  Crowns— Henry  V.  to  Charles  I. 

flattened  where  the  mound  rests  on  them  at  their  inter- 
aection.  The  crown  of  Henry  VI.  appears  to  have  had 
three  arches,  or  six  semi-arches ;  and  tnere  are  the  same 
number  in  the  crown  that  ensigns  the  hawthom-busli  badge 
of  Henry  VII.  The  crown  of  Edward  IV.  had  two  arches, 
or  four  semi-arches;  and  a  crown  arched  in  the  same 
manner  Tfig.  9)  appears  on  the  great  seal  of  Richard  III. 
*  Both  arcn^  and  open  crowns  are  reoresented  in  sculpture, 
illuminations,  and  other  works,  until  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. ;  and,  occasionally,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  a  royal  shield  displays  an  unarched  crown. 
Whatever  other  changes  or  modincations  the  Englbh  crown 
may  have  ezperienc^ed  since  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  the 
circlet  has  always  been  heightened  with  alternate  crosses 
ipat^  and  fleurs-de-lys,  with  some  minor  accesHories  of 
jewels ;  also  when  the  crown  has  two  arche^  each  of  the 
tour  semi-arches  always  has  risen  from  within  one  of  the 
crosses  upon  the  circlet.  Edward  IV.  sometimes  has  his 
royal  shield  of  arms  ensigned  with  an  open  crown,  its  circlet 


Figs.  13-15. — Recent  forms  of  the  English  Crown. 

heightened  with  eight  crosses  and  eight  fleurs-de-lys. 
Upon  his  seal  as  earl  of  Chester,  the  same  sovereign  has 
the  circlet  of  his  open  crown  heightened  with  fleunKle-lys 
only,  alternating  with  small  clusters  of  pearls  (fig.  8).  The 
crown  actually  worn  by  Henry  VII.  appears,  from  his 
monument  at  Westminster,  to  have  had  two  arches,  its 
circlet  being  heightened  with  four  crosses  and  four  fleurs- 
de-lys.  A  similar  crown  (fig.  9|  appears  on  the  great  seal 
of  Henry  VIII.  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Marjr, 
and  Elizabeth,  the  croMm  experienced  no  change ;  but  in 
her  great  seal  Elizabeth  is  represented  wearing  a  small 
diadem  having  eight  semi-arches.  In  fig.  11,  drawn  from 
the  royal  achievement  of  Henry  VU.,  sculptui^  with  great 


spirit  above  the  south  entrance  to  Eini^s  Collese  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  the  royal  motto  is  inscribed  upon  the  dnueC 
The  interior  of  the  same  noble  building  is  enriched  with 
numerous  other  splendid  crowns  executed  in  full  relief.  lo 
these  examples  of  the  crowns  of  Tudor  sovereigns  there  are 
four  crosses  and  as  many  fleurs-de-lys ;  it  most  be  added, 
however,  that  eight  crosses  and  the  same  number  of  fleurs- 
de-lys  are  commonly  represented,  though  certainly  only  as 
variations  from  the  more  authoritative  number,  on  Todor 
crowns.  The  form  of  arches  shown  in  fig.  12  for  the  fint 
time  appears  upon  the  great  seal  of  Edward  VI. 

The  crown  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  the  first  kiDgs  of 
Great  Britain,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  had  four  arches, 
each  of  the  eight  semi-arches  springing  from  the  alternate 
ing  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lys  of  the  circlet  (fig.  10).  This 
crown,  described  to  have  been  formed  of  massive  gold, 
weighing  7  lb  6  oz.,  and  valued  at  £1110,  was  in  1649 
broken  up  and  defaced,  with  other  royal  insignia.  The 
crown  made  for  Charles  II.  (fig.  13),  and  alao  worn  by 
James  U.,  William  III.,  and  Anne,  closely  resembled  aa 
earlier  type;  and,  indeed,  it  difiered  only  in  its  proportioai 

from  the  crown  of  more  re- 
cent times  (fiff.  14), — the 
crown  of  Her  Majefl;^s  iai- 
mediate  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  which  still  forms  s 
part  of  the  regalia  of  the 
British  empire.  The  crown 
(fig.  16),  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Queen  Victoria, 
has  its  entire  soHace  ooo- 
pletely  covered  with  jewds, 
— its  circlet,  crosses,  flenis- 
de-lys,  arches,  and  moond 
being  alike  in  displaying 
varieties  of  the  same  pre- 
cious constructive  matenak 
This  coronation  crown  it 
lined  with  a  cap  of  violet 
Fio.  16. — Coronation  Grown  of  velvet,  in  aooordanoe  with 
Qneon  Victoria.  a  usage  that  first  apmaied 

upon  Die  great  seal  of  Heniy 
VIII. ;  but  in  all  the  earlier  crowns  the  caps  were  of  crLo- 
son  or  purple  velvet.  It  onl^  remains  to  direct  ^»ti*!*ii*" 
to  the  form,  fig.  15,  under  which,  with  Her  Miyesty's  saoc- 
tion^  the  crown  of  Queen  Victoria  is  represented,  happily 
for  Its  efiective  appearance  wiUiout  any  cap  or  lining,  oa 
all  occasions  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  symbol  of  regal 


dignity  and  power. 
Th<  ■        ' 


he  crown  introduced  into  the  English  coinage  by  Henir 
VIII.  in  both  gold  and  silver,  bears  a  crowned  rose  ani 
crowned  shield  of  arms,  with  the  royal  cipher.  The  silver 
crown  of  Edward  VI.  has  the  king  on  horseback  and  the 
royal  shield ;  but  that  of  Elizabeth  substitutes  a  crowned 
bust  for  the  e(]^uestrian  figure.  In  both  these  silver  coins  the 
royal  shield  is  charged  in  pretence  with  a  floriated  craB» 
which,  extending  beyond  the  shield,  divides  the  legend 
into  four  parts.  The  crown  of  Charles  II.  has  fbor 
crowned  shields  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ire- 
land in  cross.  The  crown  of  recent  years,  that  bears  tlie 
device  of  St.  G^rge  and  the  dragon,  strangely  repreeeoti 
the  Christian  champion  Under  the  aspect  of  a  nude  daaie 
warrior  armed  with  a  sword,  insteaa  of  his  iq>pearing  ia 
mediaeval  armor,  and  piercing  his  adversary  with  a  lanoa 
See  Heraldry.  (c.  b.) 

CROYDON,  a  town,  parish,  and  district  of  England  ia 
the  nortli-east  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  nine  miles  sooth  of 
London,  with  stations  on  several  lines  of  railway.  It  standi 
near  the  sources  of  the  River  Wandle,  under  Banatcad 
Downs,  and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  original 
site,  further  west  than  the  present  town,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  the  Novumagus  of  the  Antonine  Itin- 
erary, and  it  is  the  Oromdone  (French,  cnie  dime,  chalk- 
hill)  of  the  Domesday  Book.  In  the  neighborhood  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  and  sev^al  goU 
coins  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  later  emperors  have  been 
found.  A  cluster  of  twenty-five  tumuli  between  the  tows 
and  Addington  Park,  and  a  circular  encampment  with  a 
double  moat,  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  r^ 
mains.  The  manor  of  Croydon  was  presented  by  WilliaBi 
the  Conqueror  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  is  believed  to 
have  founded  the  archiepiscopal  palace  there,  which  was 
the  occasional  residence  of  his  suooeasors  till  about  1750, 
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and  of  which  the  chapel  and  hall  still  remain.  The  newer 
town  of  Qt)T<ion  consists  principally  of  a  well-built  street 
cxiendinff  a]ong  the  high  road  to  JBrighton  with  brandi 
■Ireela.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church, 
dose  to  the  palace,  a  lai^ge  and  handsome  structure  in  per^ 
pendicnlar  style,  with  an  sncient  flint  and  stone  tower: 
•uTend  newej  churches;  the  town  hall,  a  semi-dassical 
edi6ce  built  in  1809;  a  public  hall  built  in  1862,  and  the 
mmrket-house,  water-works,  and  prison.  Considerable 
weekly  com  and  cattle  markets  are  the  chief  business  of 
tlie  town.  The  summer  assizes  for  Surrey  are  held  alter- 
nately there  and  at  Ghiildford.  Its  site  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  springs  which  issue  from  the  soil.  One  of 
these,  called  the  *'  Bourne,''  bursts  forth  a  short  way  abore 
the  town  at  irregular  intervals  of  from  one  to  ten  years  or 
more;  and  after  running  as  a  torrent  for  two  or  three 
months,  it  as  quickly  vanbhes.  This  phenomenon  seems 
to  arise  from  rains  which,  falling  on  the  chalk  hiUs,  sink 
into  the  porous  soil  and  reappear  after  a  time  from  crevices 
at  lower  levels.  Population7l871),  55,652. 
CRUCIFIX  AKD  CRUCIFIXION.  See  Cross. 
CRUDEN,  Alezandbb  (1701-1770),  author  of  the 
well-known  Obneordance  to  the  English  Bible,  was  bom  at 
Aberdeen  in  1701.  He  studied  at  Marischal  College  with 
the  intention  of  entering  the  church,  and  took  his  M.A. 
de8;ree  after  the  usual  curriculum  of  four  years.  He  was 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  purpose,  however,  by  an  attack 
of  insanity,  caused  by  a  disappointpaent  in  love.  After 
being  for  some  tiitie  in  confinement  he  partially  recovered, 
and  removed  to  London,  where  he  employed  himself  as  a 
private  tutor  and  a  corrector  of  the  press.  In  1782  he 
opened  a  bookseller's  shop  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  but 
mei  with  little  success.  His  Ooncordane^  a  laborious,  com- 
prehensive, and  accurate  work,  which  has  been  of  the 
ntmost  service  to  biblical  students,  was  commenced  in 
1733.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1737,  and  was  ded- 
icated to  Queen  Caroline,  who  died  a  few  days  after  the 
work  was  presented  to  her,  leavine  its  author  without  the 
si^nowledgment  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  A  second 
and  revis^  edition  appeared  in  1761.  In  the  interval 
between  the  publication  of  the  two  editions  he  was  twice 
eonfined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  His  chief  delusion  was  that 
he  had  received  a  special  divine  commission  to  reform  all 
manner  of  abuses,  and  he  accordingly  sssumed  the  title  of 
Alexander  the  Corrector.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  carryins 
a  sponge  with  which  he  effiiced  all  inscriptions  that  seemed 
to  him  contrary  to  ffood  morals,  and  in  particular  he  showed 
his  detestation  of  Wilkes  by  obliterating  the  number  45 
(the  offensive  number  of  the  North  Brikm)  wherever  he 
Ibnnd  it  Besides  laboring  constantly  at  the  improvement 
of  his  Ooncordane6f  he  prepared  a  number  of  other  works, 
indnding  a  Bri^  Compendium  of  ths  Bible,  a  Saiptwre  Dic- 
tionary, and  an  elaborate  index  to  Newton's  edition  of 
Milton.  He  also  wrote  a  curious  autobiography,  in  which 
his  delusions  are  very  apparent,  under  the  title  Adventures 
€f  Alexander  the  Oornct/or,  He  was  found  dead  in  the  atti- 
Uide  of  prayer  on  the  1st  November,  1770. 

CRUSADES.  The  Crusades  were  a  series  of  wars 
andertaken  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  the  infidel,  and  so 
named  from  the  cross  worn  as  a  badge  by  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  enterprise.  These  wars,  it  was  held,  were 
rendered  necessary,  not  only  by  the  profimation  involved  in 
the  fact  of  Mahometan  rule  over  the  country  which  had  been 
the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  Christianity,  but  by  the  in- 
sults and  injuries  constantly  Inflicted  on  Chris- 
Mief  In  tian  pilgrims.  From  age  to  age  the  belief  had 
Sngr*"*^  ^^^^'^  growing  that  no  work  could  conduce  more 
to  the  soul's  health  than  a  visit  to  the  holy 
places  of  Palestine.  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  belief  had  spreaa  over  the  Christian  world,  a 
feelinff  of  vehement  indication  was  awakened  by  the 
likelihood,  if  not  the  certainty,  that  the  Saracen  conqueror 
would  put  his  ban  on  the  performance  of  that  which  was 
deemed  to  be  an  act  of  the  liighest  Christian  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  was  not  a  notion 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  that  the  creed  of  the  first  believers  was 
in  this  respect  in  complete  antagonism  with  the  idea  which 
brought  the  Jews  year  by  year  to  Jerusalem  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover.'  The  local  ritual  which  belonged 
to  the  only  temple  known  to  the  Jews  had  for  them  been 


displaced  by  a  purely  spiriti^l  worship,  which  proclaimed 
that  men  were  as  near  to  Gk>d  in  one  place  as  in  another. 
In  whatever  channel  their  feelin^is  might  otherwise  have 
run,  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  first 
century  left  absolutely  no  room  for  the  development  of 
local  association.    Yet  a  few  years  and  the  history  of  this 
weary  world  would  be  closed  by  the  return  of  the  Son  of 
Man  to  judgment,  and  by  the  summons  which  should  call 
the  dead  from  their  gnivea.    But  the  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman*  empire  insured  the  growui  of  a  sen- 
timent far  more  nearlv  allied  to  that  of  the  Jewish  pil- 
grims, when  gathered  for  the  great  annual  feast  in  the  dty 
of  David.    Tne  Christian  converts  in  Rome  and  Corinth, 
in  Athens  and  Alexandria,  had  been  worshippers  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  or  the  Olympian  25eus,  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  of  Phoebus,  Artemis,  or  Mithras.    That  these  con- 
verts had  undergone  a  vast  change  for  the  better  we  need 
not  and  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  the  framework  of  their  old 
associations  had  not  been  broken,  and  the  men  who  had 
followed  the  journeyings  of  Phoebus  from  his  birthplace 
in  Deles  to  his  final  home  in  Delphi,  might  now  with 
feelings  immeasurably  deeper  and  more  earnest  move 
from  spot  to  spot  noted  in  tne  gospel  narratives,  until  the 
pilgrimage,  beffun  in  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem,  ended  on 
the  mount  of  the  ascension.    The  whole  of  Palestine  thus 
became  sacred  soil,  but  for  a  time  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
lonl  veneration  called  forth  something  uke  re-  Teachlnir 
monstrance  or  warning.    Teachers  like  Augus-  of  Aogus- 
tine  could  remind  their  hearers  that  they  were  ^ne  and 
not  to  seek  righteousness  in  the  East,  nor  mercy  ^^'^"'^ 
in  the  West,  and  that  a  voya^  to  the  Holy  Land  was  a 
useless  task  for  men  whose  faith  placed  them  at  once  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  their  Lord.    But  the  practice 
of  some  among  them  was  not  altogether  consistent  with 
their  precepts.    Jerome  could  insist  that  heaven  was  not 
more  esrfily  approached  from  Palestine  than  from  Britain  ; 
but  the  saint  had  crossed  the  sea  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
cave  at  Bethlehem,  and  had  no  rebuke  to  offer  to  the  Ro» 
man  ladies  who  followed ,  him,  partly  to  feast  upon  his 
eloquence,  and  in  part  to  derive  strength  and  comrort  from 
contemplating  the  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.    Such 
feelings  seldom  fail  to  provide  their  own  nourishment. 
The  vehement  devotion  stirred  by  the  sight  of  Calvary 
would  impart  a  priceless  value  to  that  instrument  whi^ 
by  bearing  the   body  of  Jesus,  had  become 
veritably  a  tree  of  life ;  and  in  due  time  the  J^f'?^^'^ 
yearning  for  this  relic  was  rewarded  by  its  ^^*  *"** 
discovery.    Its  genuineness  had  been  attested 
by  the  healing  of  a  dying  woman,  who  derived  no  benefit 
firom  touching  the  crosses  to  which  the  two  thieves  had 
been  fastened ;  and  the  great  churches  built  b^  the  first 
Christian  emperor  and  his  mother  over  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre and  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity  became  sanctoariea 
which  the  Christians  r^arded  with  a  devotion  immeasur- 
ably more  passionate  than  that  which  the  Jews  felt  for  tha 
temple  at  Jerusalem.    The  stream  of  pilgrims,  which 
probably  had  Ions  been  gathering  volume,   now  sw^led 
into  something  like  the  proportions  of  a  flood,  and  each 
man  found  not  merely  that  he  oonld  worship  on  spots 
which  brouffht  him  nearer  to  heaven,  but  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful  had  done  or  was  doing  mudi  to  smoodi 
the  difiiculties  or  lessen  the  dan^rs  of  his  journev.    It 
was  not  wonderful  that  the  enthusiasm  thus  fostered  should 
give  birth  to  convictions  which  no  calamities  could  destroy 
or  even  shake.    According  to  this  new  belief  the  shirt 
which  the  pilgrim  wore  when  he  entered  Jenisalem  would, 
if  used  as  his  winding-sheet,  carry  him  straight  to  heaven 
His  death,  if  it  happened  during  his  sojourn  in  Palestine, 
made  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his  kinsfolk  and  friends. 
If  he  returned  home,  he  was  treated  as  one  whose  sins  had 
been  washed  away,  and  perhapa  as  the  betu^r  of  relics 
whose  virtues  were  so  potent  as  to  make  the  weary  journey 
to  Jerusalem  a  work  of  supererogation. 

The  tide  of  pilgrimage  thus  flowing  steadily   Q^pture  oi 
onwards  was  first  arrested  by  the  armies  of  the   Jeraaalem 
Persian  king,  Khosru    II.,  the  grandson  of    bTKhoani 
Nushirvan.    Jerusalem  was  taken,  611  i..  D. ;   *^ 
90,000  Christians,  it  is  said,  were  slaughtered;    and  the 
disaster  was  crowned  hy  the  carrying  awav  of  the  true 
cross  into  Persia.  Marohing  on  into  Egypt,  Ehosrn  received 
a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Mecca,  chai^ng  him  to  acknow- 
ledge Mahomet  as  the  prophet  of  the  onciGodrx  J3e40kre> 
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ihe  letter  into  shreds.  Mahomet  replied  only  by  warning 
him  that  his  treatment  of  the  letter  was  a  sign  of  the  way 
in  which  his  kingdom  would  be  treated  by  and  by.  The 
pnnishment  of  iLhoera  was  to  come,  however,  not  from 
Mahomet,  bat  from  the  Emperor  Heraclios,  who,  waking 
from  the  sluggish,  inactivity  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reien,  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  destroyed  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster.  In  the  end 
Khosru  was  murdered  by  his  son  Siroea,  from  whom 
Heradius  recovered  the  true  cross  by  a  treaty  which  also 
delivered  those  of  hb  subjects  who  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Persians.  In  the  following  year^  629,  Herac- 
lius  himself  knelt  among  the  worshippers  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Eisht  years  later,  637,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mahomet,  now  lords  of  Damascus,  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem ;  but  after  a  blockade  of  four  months  a  treaty 
made  with  the  caliph  Omar  in  person  secured 
The  caliph  to  the  Christians  not  merely  the  safety  of  their 
JeraLlem.  P^^^^  f^^^  good^  but  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
that  Mahometans  should  have  the  right  of  admission  to 
their  churches  at  all  hours ;  that  the  cross  should  not  be 
seen  on  the  exterior  of  any  building,  or  be  carried  about 
the  streets;  and  finally,  that  the  Christians  should  be 
disarmed,  and  should  show  respect  to  their  conquerors  by 
wearing  a  distinffuishing  drew  and  by  rising  up  at  the 
approach  of  true  believers.  The  hardidiips  thus  imposed 
mav  have  been  sensibly  felt ;  but  pilgrims  and  merchants 
still  came  and  went  practically  without  lelf  or  hindrance ; 
and  even  the  attack  of  the  Fatimite  caliph  Hakem,  four 
centuries  later,  1010,  scarcely  changed  things  for  the  worse. 
The  rule  of  hb  predecessors  in  Egjjat  had  for  the  Chris- 
tians been  lighter  than  that  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs  of 
Baghdad ;  but  the  obiect  on  which  the  mad  Hakem  had 
set  hb  heart  was  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
ipreat  Chrbtian  sanctuary.  Such  persecution  as  there  was 
lell  on  the  Jews  only,  and  the  tax  imposed  on  each  pilgrim 
and  levied  on  hb  entering  Jerusalem  was  probably  not  re- 
sented as  a  wronff.  To  the  wealthier  Christians  it  brought 
an  opportunity  tor  securinj(  a  higher  degree  of  merit  by 
paying  the  charge  for  their  poorer  brethren;  while  the 
completion  of  the  first  Chrbtian  millennium  removed  a 
burden  which  had  lain  with '  increasing  heaviness  on  the 
spirits  and  energies  of  men,  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
tne  feeling  which  carried  the  devout  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  end  of  the  10th  century,  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally believed,  would  be  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  beginning  of  a  new  age  relieved  them  of 
this  mental  incubus,  and  the  stream  of  pilgrims 
became  larger  than  ever.  The  path  followed 
bv  these  devotees  was  not  alwavs  strewn  with  roses.  In- 
clement seasons,  poverty,  and  sickness  proved  fatal  to  many ; 
but  these  disasters  were  not  caused  by  the  attack  of  o(>cn 
enemies,  and  the  conversion  of  Hungary  removed  a  formid- 
able obstacle  for  those  who  had  to  traverse  the  heart  of 
Europe  in  order  to  reach  Palestine. 

A  few  years  later  these  fairer  prospects  were 
permanently  clouded  by  the  advance  of  the  Sel- 
lukian  Turks,  who  in  their  inroads  into  the 
Eastern  empire  found  themselves  effectually 
aided  by  the  subjects  of  the  emperor.  The 
Oiuses  of  discontent  were  indeed  many  and  deep.  Extor- 
tion and  tyranny,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  had  alien- 
ated thousands,  while  the  popuUtion  was  seriously  lessened 
by  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners. 
Before  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  1076,  Jerusalem  had 
opened  her  gates  to  the  Seljnkian  Toucush ;  and  in  place 
of  a  legal  toll  the  pilgrims  found  themselves  subjected 
henceforth  to  indefinite  extortion,  to  wanton  insult,  and 
to  massacre.  The  sanctuaries  of  the  Christians  were  pro- 
faned, tiieir  worship  was  interrupted,  their  patriarchs  were 
thrown  into  dungeons.  The  effect  of  these  changes  was  felt 
not  bv  the  devout  only.  The  supplying  of  their  wants  had 
called  forth  the  energies  of  merchants ;  and  the  fleets  of 
Genoa,  Pisa  and  Amalfi  hurried  to  the  ports  of  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  great  Easter  fair  at  Jerusalem.  All  these 
were  now  driven  away,  and  there  remained  only  the  mis- 
erable train  of  pilgrims,  who  returned  to  Europe,  if  they 
returned  at  all,  with  tales  of  dire  indignities  done  to  men, 
women,  and  diildren  alike. 

The  recital  of  these  wrongs  went  (ar  towards  fanning  into 
flame  the  feeling  which  the  popes  had  hitherto  failed  to 
waken  in  sufficient  strei^th.    The  i 
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which  should  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  the 
oppressors  of  the  Christians  had  already  dawned 
on  the  mind  of  the  great  Hildebrand,  Gr^pory 
Vn. ;  it  had  been  vehemently  urged  by  hb  suc- 
cessor Victor  HI. ;  but  neither  had  strode  the  ^ 
ri^ht  chord.  Such  enterprises  can  never  be  set  in  motioii. 
With  an^  solid  results,  except  when  the  flood-dde  of  ^p- 
ular  feeling  eives  its  own  weight  to  the  sanction  of  religious 
authority.  Nor  was  this  result  more  satbfactory  when,  m 
1081,  Robert  Gniscard  set  out  from  Brondosiam  (Brindni) 
with  a  fleet  of  160  ships  and  a  force  of  30,000  men.  Guia- 
card  himself  besiegea  Dyrrhachium  (Dnrazao)  in  Tain; 
under  his  son  Bohemond  hb  fleet  was  miserably  defeated. 
Four  years  later  Guiscard  made  another  attempt^  whidi 
was  fnistrated  bv  his  death  at  Cefiilonia  (Eephallenia). 
But  Hildebrand  had  been  dead  only  ten  years  when  a  vast 
throng  of  clerks  and  laymen  was  gathered  to  meet  UHmo 
II.  at  Piacenza  (Placentia).  In  Italv,  however.  Urban  M% 
that  he  could  not  look  for  the  enthusiasm  which  woold 
iustify  him  in  making  the  final  venture.  From  f^acenn 
he  made  his  way  to  his  old  home  in  the  great  abbey  of 
Cluny,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1095  appeared  at  Clermont, 
in  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Auvergne. 

Here  he  found  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  of  holdinflc  back.    To  the  north  of  the 
Alps  the  indignation  of  the  people  had  been 
roused  to  fever  heat  by  the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit.  With  the  stature  and  ungainliness  of  a  dwai( 
emaciated  bv  the  austerities  of  hb  self-imposed  discipline^ 
this  man,  wno  had  forsaken  hb  wife  ana  abandoned  hit 
military  standard  under  the  counts  of  Boulogne,  had  re- 
turned from  the  Holy  Land  with  hb  heart  on  fire,  not  so 
much  from  the  memory  of  the  hardships  whidi  he  had 
himself  undergone  as  for  tlie  cruelties  and  tortnres  wfaidi 
he  had  seen  inflicted  on  his  fellow-Christians.   Simeon,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  he  first  betook  himself 
could  only  bewail  the  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
f^vemment   "  The  nations  of  the  West  shall  take  up  armi 
m  your  cause,''  was  the  reply  of  the  hermit,  who  sooti  afto^ 
wards,  armed  with  the  special  blessing  of  Urban  II.,  moonted 
hb  ass,  and  with  bare  head  and  feet,  carrying  a  huge  cmd- 
fix,  traversed  the  Teutonic  lands,  rousing  everywhere  the 
uncontrollable  indignation  which  devoured  his  own  aouL 
Hb  vehemence  carried  all  before  him,  none  the  less,  per- 
haps, because  he  bade  them  remember  that  no  sina  were  too 
heinous  to  be  washed  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
no  evil  habits  too  deadly  to  be  condoned  for  the  one  gooa 
work  which  should  make  them  champions  of  the  crosib 
Urban,  however,  and  hb  counsellors,  knew  well  that  beCbie 
the  fatal  die  could  be  pmdentlv  cast  a  serious  task  lay  be- 
fore them.    The  system  of  feudalbm  substituted  penonal 
ascendencv  for  the  dominion  of  law;  and  wherever  the 
personal  bond  failed,  the  resort  was  inevitably  to  private 
war.    The  practice  of  such  wars  had  beoome  virtually  an 
organized  triuie ;  and  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  popola- 
tion  should  be  drawn  awav  to  fight  against  the  infidel  m 
Palestine,  those  who  remained  at  home  would  be  withoot 
defence.    Such  wars  were  therefore  formally  oondemned; 
the  women  and  the  dei^,  merchants  and  husbandmea, 
were  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  churdi,  and 
the  Truce  of  God  was  solemnlv  confirmed.    The 
nearer  and  more  immediate  dangers  being  thus  §|f^^ 
ffuarded  against.  Urban  from  a  lofty  scaffold  ad-   S^i^^ 
dressed  the  assembled  multitude,  dwelling  in  the .  denMst. 
first  place,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  prudently, 
on  the  cowardice  of  the  Turks,  and  on  the  title  to  vietoxy 
which  birth  in  a  temperate  climate  conferred  on  the  Chrio- 
tians.  They  were  thus  sure  of  success,  and  sure,  too,  to  win 
an  infinitely  higher  blessing — ^the  remission  of  their  sins^ 
Suffering  and  torments  more  excruciatinff  than  an^  which 
they  could  picture  to  themselves  might  indeed  await  them; 
but  the  agonies  of  their  bodies  would  redeem  thdr  souls. 
"  GK)  then,''  he  said.  **  on  your  errand  of  love,  which  will 
put  out  of  sight  all  the  ties  that  bind  you  to  the  spots 
which  you  have  called  your  homes.    Your  homes,  in  tratL 
they  are  not.    For  the  Chrbtian  all  the  world  b  exilcL  snd 
all  the  world  b  at  the  same  time  his  country.    If  you  uayt 
a  rich  patrimonv  here,  a  better  patrimony  awaits  you  in  the 
Holy  Land.    They  who  die  will  enter  the  mansions  of 
heaven,  while  the  living  shall  pay  their  vows  before  the 
sepulchre  of  their  Lord.    Blessed  are  Ihey  who,  taking  thh 
vow  upon  them,  shall  obtain  such  a  recompenae;  fasppy 
they  who  are  led  to  auch  a  oonMct«  that,Ui|gr  m 
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Ito  nch  rewards.''  With  the  pMsionate  oiitbiiret,  ''It  is 
tlie  will  of  Qod,  it  ie  the  will  of  Qod/'  the  vast  throng 
broke  in  upon  the  PontiflTa  words.  **  It  la,  indeed,  Hia 
willy^  the  Pope  went  on,  "  and  let  these  words  be  your  war- 
cry  when  jTou  find  yoarselTea  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Too  are  soldiers  of  the  cross ;  wear  then  on  your  breasts  or 
on  your  shoulders  the  blood-red  sign  of  Him  who  died  for 
the  salration  of  your  souls." 

So  was  sanctioned  the  mighty  enterprise 
which  hurled  the  forces  of  Latin  Christendom 
on  the  infidels  who  had  crushed  the  East  under 
the  yoke  of  Islam ;  and  so  it  received  its  name.  Of  the 
thousands  who  hastened  to  put  on  the  badge  the  greater 
number  were  animated  probably  by  the  most  disinterested 
motlTes,  while  some  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  results  of 
more  politic  caioulations.  For  the  multitude  at  large 
there  was  the  paramount  attraction  of  an  enterprise  which 
the  abbot  Quibert  boldly  put  before  them  as  a  new  mode 
of  salvation,  which  enabled  the  layman  without  laying 
aside  his  habits  of  wild  license  to  reach  a  height  of  perfec- 
tion scarcely  to  be  attained  by  the  most  austere  monk  or 
^^  the  most  devoted  priest     Nay  more,  the  as- 

SUT^L  sumption  of  the  cross  set  the  debtor  free  from 
his  creditor  so  long  as  he  wore  the  sacred 
badge,  opMened  the  prison  door  for  the  male- 
factor, annulled  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  over  the  bur- 
gher or  the  peasant,  and  enabled  the  i)riest  and  the  monk 
to  escane  from  the  monotony  of  the  parish  and  the  cloister. 
It  mignt  be  thought  that  tliese  privileges  would  tell  hardly 
on  the  creditor,  the  capitalist,  and  the  usurer ;  but  these 
reaped  the  most  solid  benefits.  The  princes  who  bound 
themselves  by  the  vow  must  provide  equipments  for  them- 
selves and  their  followers,  and  carry  witn  them  sums  of 
money  sufficient  for  their  needs.  These  sums  must  be 
raised  by  loan  or  mort^;age;  and  as  all  wished  to  get 
hoFMS,  arms,  and  money  in  exchange  for  lands,  the  former ' 
became  inordinately  dear,  the  latter  absurdly  cheap.  Thus 
the  real  gain  lay  on  the  side  of  the  merchant  and  the 
trader,  or  of  the  landowner  who  was  prudent  enough  to 
sidd  to  his  own  domains  by  availing  himself  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  neighbor.  All  this,  however,  had  been  efiected 
by  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had 
loerasaed      taken  under  its  protection  the  dominions  of  all 

Swerof  crusading  princes.  It  was  for  the  Pope  to  de- 
^e^pe  cide  whether  those  who  had  taken  the  vow 
and  dargy.  g^Qyi^j  g^^  off  at  once,  whether  some  grace  time 
shoold  be  allowed,  or  whether  the  vow  should  ^  remitted 
altogether.  The  Pope  became  therefore  possessed  of  a  dis- 
pensing power  which  placed  him  virtually  above  all  othei 
sovereigns.  His  gains,  moreover,  were  immediate.  The 
cruaades  tended,  beyond  doubt,  to  mei^  the  smaller  into 
larger  fiels,  which  again  were  absorM  into  the  royal 
domain,  thus  largely  promoting  that  growth  of  the  sove- 
reign power  which  m  the  end  broke  up  the  feudal  system. 
Those  results  belonged  to  the  distant  future ;  but  the  Pope 
was  enabled,  rather  he  was  constrained,  to  send  his  legates 
into  eveiy  land,  both  to  enlist  soldiers  under  the  standard 
of  the  cross,  and  to  collect  money  for  their  support  He 
became  thus  at  onoe  the  administrator  of  vast  revenues 
which  were  raised  partly  by  subsidies  imposed  as  a  neces- 
sary obli^tion  on  the  dergy,  and  in  part  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Udt^.  With  the  Pope  the  ecclesias- 
tical body  generally  acquired  enormous  power.  The  lands 
of  the  church,  though  money  might  be  borrowed  upon 
them,  could  not  be  alienated ;  but  it  was  only  in  compar- 
aUvely  a  few  instances  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  burden 
them  at  all.  The  monastic  houses  might  send  some  of 
their  members  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  rest  remained  at 
home,  and  became  mortgagees  or  trustees  of  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  crusaders.  If  these  died  without  heirs,  the 
guardians  became  absolute  owners ;  and  of  those  who  re- 
tomed  not  a  few  withdrew  into  the  cloister,  and  endowed 
with  their  worldly  g^oods  the  community  which  they  joined. 
In  the  enterprise  sanctioned  by  the  Council 

of  Clermont,  no  nation,  as  such,  took  any  part ; 

and  this  fact  serves  perhaps  to  explain  the 
of  its  success  and  its  failure.  Had  it  been  neces- 
iary  to  wait  for  strictly  national  action,  the  work  perhaps 
would  never  have  been  done  at  all;  but  had  it  been  a 
national  undertaking  some  attempt  must  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  commissariat,  and  to  insure  something  like 
harmonious  and  efficient  generalship.  As  it  was,  the  cru- 
sading army  was  simply  a  gathering  of  individual  adven- 
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turers  who  depended  on  their  own  resouioes,  or  of  reckleas 
pilgrims  who  neither  possessed  nor  cared  to  provide  anj 
The  contributions  made  to  this  army  by  the  different  coun. 
tries  of  Europe  varied  laigely.    From  Italy,  where  Uie 
charm  was  in  groat  part  dispelled  by  the  struggle  between 
Pope  and  anti-Fope,  few  came  besides  the  Nor- 
mans  who  had  fought  under  the  standards  of  ^^ulJn 
Bobert  Guiscard.    The  Spaniards  were  fully  ofEuioiM. 
occupied  with  a  crusade  nearer  home,  which 
was  to  turn  the  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  tliat  had  once 
passed  the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  threatened  to  flow 
onwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    In  Germany  there 
was  no  great  eagemess  among  partisans  of  emperors  whom 

Sopes  had  sougiit  to  humble,  to  undertake  a  difficult  and 
angerous  pilgrimage.  In  England  the  condition  of  things 
which  followed  the  victory  of  William  over  Harold  pre- 
vented both  the  conquerors  and  their  subjects  from  com* 
mitting  themselves  to  distant  enterprises,  while  the  Bed 
King  was  more  anxious  to  have  the  ducny  of  his  brother 
Bobert  in  pledge  than  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
own  kin^om.  Thus  the  task  of  reconquering  Palestine 
fell  to  prinoes  of  the  second  order.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes,  duke  --  . ,  - 
of  Lothringen  (Lorraine),  whose  high  personal  ^the  M 
character  brought  to  his  standard,  we  are  told,  eruaade. 
not  less  than  10,000  horsemen  and  80,000  in- 
fantry, and  who  was  accompanied  bv  his  broUiers  Baldwin 
and  l)ustace  count  of  Boulogne,  l^ext  to  him,  perhaps, 
may  be  placed  (1)  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  sumamed 
the  Great,  aocoraing  to  some,  as  being  the  brother  of  Philip 
L,  the  French  king,  or  as  others  would  have  it,  simply 
from  his  stature <  (2)  Bobert  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
pawned  his  duchy  to  his  brother  the  English  king,  and 
who  was  destined  to  end  his  days  in  the  dungeons  of  Car- 
diff castle  ;  (3)  Bobert,  count  of  Flanders,  celebrated  by  his 
followers  as  tne  Swoid  and  Lance  of  the  Christians ;  (4) 
Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  Troyes,  and  Blois ;  (5)  Adhe- 
mar  (Aymer),  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  of  the  clergy  who 
assumed  the  cross,  and  rewarded  as  such  with  the  office  of 
Papal  legate :  (6)  Baymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  lord  of 
Auvergne  ana  Languedoc^  the  leader,  it  is  said,  of  160,000 
horse  and  foot,  and  widely  known  for  his  haughtiness  and 
his  avarice  not  less  than  for  his  courage  and  his  wisdom ; 
(7)  the  politic  and  ambitious  Bohemond,  son  of  Bobert 
Guiscard,  who  had  left  to  him,  not  his  Apulian  domains^ 
but  only  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  to  which  Bohemond 
was  resolved  to  add  a  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Dal- 
matian coast  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  .£gean  Sea ;  (8) 
Tancred,  son  of  the  Marquis  Odo  the  Good  and  of  Emma, 
the  sister  of  Bobert  Guiscard,  the  hero  who  beyond  all  his 
colleagues  appears  as  the  embodiment  of  those  peculiar 
sentiments  which  gave  rise  to  the  crusades,  and  who  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  idea  of  Chaucer's  "very  per&ct 
gentle  knight." 

The  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  August  16, 
1096,  had  been  fixed  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  ^^^ 
as  the  day  on  which  the  crusaders  should  set  off  ffiinu  ao* 
for  Constantinople;  but  little  more  than  half  f^f'gf^^ 
the  interval  had  gone  by,  when  the  hermit  mU.  ^ 
Peter  undertook  the  task  of  leading  to  Palestine 
a  motley  croud  of  men  and  women.    Peter  was  accom- 
panied as  far  as  Cologne   by  Walter  the  Penniless,  who 
thence  led  his  followers  to  Hungary,  while  another  multi- 
tude marched  under  Emioo,  count  of  Leiningen,  and  a 
fourth  followed  the  guidance  of   the  monk  Gotschalk. 
Behind  these  came,  we  are  told,  a  throng  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  amounting  to  200,000,  under  standards  on 
which  were  painted  a  goose  and  a  goat,  symbols  of  the 
mysterious  faith  of  Gnostics  and  Paulicians.    These  un- 
disciplined multitudes  turned  fiercely  upon  the  Jews,  who 
were  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Verdun,  Treves,  and  the 
great  Bhenish  cities,  until  the  emperor  interfered  and  took 
Uiem  under  his  protection.    Of  tlie  followers  of  Peter  7000 
only,  it  is  said,  reached  Constantinople.    These  by  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  were  at  once  conveyed 
across  the  Bosphorus,  and  there,  with  the  bands  of  Walter 
the  Penniless,  fell  into  a  trap  laid  for  them  by  the  Selju- 
kian  Sultan  David,  sumamed  Kilidj  Arslan,  the  Sword  of 
the  Lion.    A  heap  of  bones  alone  remained  to  Hi^reh  of 
tell  the  stoiT  of  their  destruction,  when  the  hosts   the  mala 
under  Godfrey  came  thither  on  their  marcli  to  ^P^JJ!"^*' 
Palestine.    These  had  advanced  unopposed  as  '^•*"*^ 
£u>  as  the  Hungarian  border,  where  three  weeks  were  lofsl 
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in  n^tiations  with  the  Huneariftn  king,  who  dreaded  a 
repetition  of  the  yiolence  which  his  people  had  enffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  rabble  led  hj  Peter  and  the  moneyless 
Walter.  With  Stephen  of  Chartres,  Robert  of  Flanders, 
and  Robert  of  Normandy,  Hugh  of  Vermandois  had  set 
out  to  make  his  way  through  Italy,  and  taken  ship  at  Bari. 
Wrecked  on  the  coast  between  Paloe  and  Durazio,  he  was 
detained  at  the  latter  place  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexius  should  be  known.  Alexius  at  once  ordered 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  so  charm- 
ed his  prisoner  by  the  gracious  manner  which  he  could  pnt 
on  or  off  at  will,  that  Hugh  not  only  paid  him  homage  and 
declared  himself  his  man.  but  promised  so  far  as  he  could 
to  get  his  colleagues  to  follow  his  example. 
The  em-  '^^^  tidings  of  Hugh's  detention  roused  the 

peror  wrath  of  Godfrey,  who,  having  in  vain  de- 

'^^dth'  manded  his  release,  marched  from  Philippopo- 
^uMden.  ^^  ^^^  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople at  Christmas  1096.  Alexius  saw  before 
him  a  mighty  host ;  another  not  less  formidable  was  on  its 
way,  he  was  told,  under  Bohemond  and  Tancred;  and 
Bonemond,  as  he  knew,  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance  no 
small  part  of  his  empire.  These  swarms  he  had  brought 
upon  his  land  by  his  appeals  for  the  aid  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, and  he  was  now  anxious  at  one  moment  to  rid 
himself  of  their  presence,  at  another  to  win  the  submission 
of  the  crusading  chiefe,  and  so  obtain  a  hold  on  their  future 
conquests.    At  length  a  compact  was  made  by  which  they 

SAve  him  their  feuitr  so  long  only  as  they  remained  within 
is  borders,  and  pleaged  themselves  to  restore  those  of  their 
conquests  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  empire, 
while  on  his  part  he  promised  to  supply  them  with  food 
and  to  protect  all  pilgrims  passing  through  his  dominions. 
Bohemond,  on  reaching  Constantinople,  was  indignant  when 
he  learnt  that  his  colleagues  had  become  vassals  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  must  at  least  appear  to 
follow  their  example,  and  he  was  repaid  b^  a  splendid 
bribe  from  Alexius,  who  adopted  Godfrey  as  his  son.  With 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  Alexius  had  a  harder  task.  This 
chief  who  scarcely  regarded  himself  as  the  vassal  even  of 
the  French  king,  refused  to  do  more  than  be  the  emperor's 
friend  on  equal  terms,  even  though  Bohemond  threatened 
that,  if  the  quarrel  came  to  blows,  he  should  be  on  the  side 
of  Alexius.  The  latter,  however,  soon  saw  through  the 
temper  of  Raymond ;  and  the  harmony  which  followed 
this  dispute  was  so  thorough  that  Anna  Comnena  could 
speak  of  him  as  shining  among  the  barbarians  as  the  sun 
among  the  stars  of  heaven. 

It  was  not  until  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  1097, 
ud  ^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^®  bands  of  Latin  pilgrims  was 
Greeks.  conveyed  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  During  the 
whole  interval  the  risk  of  conflict  between  the 
Latins  and  Greeks  had  been  g^t  Between  them  there 
was  in  truth  a  radical  opposition.  The  crusading  chiefr 
hated  the  idea  of  a  central  authority,  and  clung  to  the  right 
of  private  war  as  the  dearest  of  their  privileges.  Of  pub- 
lic law  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  know  anything.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  readv  to  pnt  up  with  a 
large  amount  of  corruption  in  their  rulers  so  long  as  these 
secured  to  them  the  protection  of  person  and  property. 
Among  the  Latins,  asniin,  the  clergy,  having  been  brought 
by  HiMebrand  and  Damiani  under  the  yoke  of  celibacy, 
had  become  a  close  order  or  caste,  which  shrunk  from  the 
notion  of  allegiance  to  any  temporal  master.  As  a  rule 
the  Greek  priests  were  married ;  and  as  they  owned  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  they  were  despised  by  their 
Western  brethren  for  their  cowardice.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  to  bring  the  two  peoples  together,  and  everything 
to  exasperate  the  suspicion  and  hatred  which  had  grown 
up  between  them. 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  numbers  of  the 

DorytaBuin.  crusaders  fand  the  chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin 
could  speak  of  them  as  six  millions),  they  found 
themselves  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bosphorus  con- 
fronted by  a  formidable  adversary  in  Kilidj  Arslan,  who. 
retreating  with  his  horsemen  to  the  mountains,  swooped 
down  upon  the  Christians,  by  whom  his  capital  city  of 
Nice  (Nikaia)  was  vainly  invested  for  seven  weeks.  At 
length  the  city  was  surrendered,  not  to  the  crusaders  but  to 
Alexius,  and  the  former,  advancing  on  their  eastward 
march,  were  again  confronted  by  the  Turks  near  the  Phry- 
gian Dorylseum.  The  battle,  desperately  contested,  ended 
m  the  complete  defeat  of  the  latter ;  but  tlie  son  of  Kilidj 


Arslan,  hastening  on  before  the  cmsaders  as  they  mardied 
to  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  gave  oot  before 
the  gates  of  each  city  that  he  was  come  as  a  conqueror. 
On  bis  way  he  had  ravaged  the  land ;  in  the  towns  the 
houses  haa  been  plundered  and  the  granaries  emptied; 
and  the emsaders  nad  toioumey  through  a ooontry  which 
could  supply  nothing.  The  burning  heat  caused  filial  sick- 
ness ;  and  as  if  these  miseries  were  not  enough,  the  acqni- 
sition  of  Tarsus  was  followed  by  an  attempt  at  private  war 
between  Tancred  and  Baldwin,  owing  to  a  dispote  for  the 
precedence  of  their  banners.  The  remissness  or  the  enemy 
who  niight  easily  have  cut  them  off  in  the  passes  ii 
Mount  Taurus,  allowed  them  to  march  safolj  throagfa  tlie 
defiles;  and  Baldwin,  Godfrey's  brother,  was  enaUed  to 
comply  with  a  reouest  for  help  made  b;|r  the  Greek  or  Ar- 
menian ruler  of  £dessa.  Welcomed  into  the  ^^ 
city  Baldwin  made  himself  master,  and  the  dpSltygT 
Latin  principality  of  Edessa  thus  established  PiCSiii 
lasted  for  fifty-four  or,  as  some  have  supposed, 
forty-eeven  years. 

In  the  Syrian  Antioch  the  crusaders  hoped 
to  win  a  splendid  prize  at  the  cost  of  httle  ?SS>Sh, 
effort  or  none.    Its  walls  were  mostly  in  ruins.* 
but  the  Seljukian  governor,  Baghasian,  had  resolved  on  d^ 
termined  resistance.    The  siege  which  followed  has  no  in- 
terest for  the  military  historian.    At  no  time  was  the  block- 
ade oomplete,  and  it  was  brought  to  a  successful  iasae  only 
by  treachery.    Three  months  nad  already  passed  when  the 
crusaders  found  themselves  in  desperate  straits  for  want  of 
food.    They  had  wasted  with  frantic  folly  the  rattle^  the 
com,  and  the  wine  which  had  follen  into  their  hands  •  and 
when  this  first  fomine  was  relieved  by  a  foraging  ezpeni- 
tion  under  Tancred,  the  supplies  so  brought  in  were  wviited 
with  equal  recklessness.    A  second  famine  drove  awmj  not 
only  Taticius,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Greek  emperor,  bat 
William  of  Melun,  whose  sledge-hammer  blows  desJt  in 
battle  had  won  him  the  surname  of  the  Carpenter,  and  even 
the  hermit  Peter.    Taticius  made  his  way  to  Cypros ;  the 
other  two  were  caught  and  brought  back  to  the  camp  by 
Tancred.    It  was  at  this  time,  wnen  the  general  pro^iect 
seemed  so  discouraging,  tliat  envoys  from  the  Fatimite 
caliph  of  Egypt  ofiered  to  guarantee  to  all  unarmed  pilgrims 
an  unmolested  sojourn  of  one  month  in  Jemsalem,  and  to 
aid  the  crusaders  on  their  march  to  the  Holy  Citj;  if  they 
would  acknowledge  his  supremapy  within  the  Iwonda  of 
his  Syrian  empire.    The  reply  of  the  cmsaders  was  brief 
and  (definite.    Gkxl  had  destined  Jerusalem  for  Christians; 
if  any  others  held  it»  they  were  invaders  who  most  be  cast 
out    This  defiance  was  followed  by  a  victory  won  over 
some  reinforcements  which  were  hastening  from  Cbesafea 
and  other  cities  to  the  aid  of  Baghasian.    But  the  time 
went  on ;  the  siege  was  still  protracted ;  and  there  were 
rumors^  that  a  Persian  army  was  approaching.    To  Bohe- 
mond it  seemed  that  there  was  no  nope  of  success  except 
from  fraud,  and  that  from  fraud  he  might  reap  a  goodly 
harvest.    In  a  renegade  Christian  named  Phiroui  he  found 
a  traitor  ready  to  do  his  work ;  and  he  was  able  now  to 
announce  in  the  council  that  he  could  place  the  dty  in  their 
hands,  and  that  he  would  do  so  if  they  would  allow  him  to 
rule  in  Antioch  as  Baldwin  ruled  in  Edessa.    In  s|Mte  of 
a  protest  from  Raymond  of  Toulouse  the  compact  wai 
accepted,  1098 :  and  on  the  same  night  Bohemond  with  a 
few  followers  climbed  the  wall,  and  having  seized  ten  tow- 
ers, of  which  they  killed  all  the  guards,  opened  a  gate,  and 
admitted  the  Christian  hosts.    In  the  confusion  wnidi  fol- 
lowed their  entrance  some  of  the  besieged  shut  theuttelves 
up  in  the  citadel.    Of  the  rest  10,000,  it  is  said,  were  mas- 
sacred.   Baghasian  escaped  beyond  the  besiegers'  lines; 
but  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  a  Syrian  Christian,  cutting 
off  his  head,  carried  it  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  who 
now  passed  from  famine  to  plenty,  from  extreme  hunger  to 
wild  riot    They  were  committing  a  blunder  as  well  s  a 
sin.    The  Persians  were  at  hand;  and  the  Turks  in  the 
citadel  found  that  (he  crusaders  lay  between  themselves  and 
the  hosts  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  and  Kilidj  Arslao. 
The  Latin  camp  was  again  wasted  with  famine.    St^en 
of  Chartres,  who  had  deserted  it  before  the  betrayal  of  the 
city  to  Bohemond,  had  on  his  westward  journey  met  the 
Emperor  Alexius,  who  was  marching  to  the  aid  of  the 
crusaders  with  a  large  body  of  pilgrims  from  Europe. 
Stephen's  tidings  were  followed  by  an  order  for  retreat,  m 
the  pilgrims  were  compelled  to  turn  back  with  their  com- 
panions.   Protesting  in  vain  against  this  shamefiil  breach 
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of  his  daty  and  his  vow,  Guj,  a  brother  of  Bohemond,  said 
in  the  Tehemenoe  of  his  nee  that  if  God  were  all-powerful 
Be  would  not  suffer  such  things  to  be  done. 
Mlneokmi  ^^  Antioch  the  desperation  of  the  crusaders 
diaeoTeryof  made  them  listen  eagerly  to  stories  of  dreams 
gM^^f  and  revelations  from  heaven.  A  Lombard  priest 
^"****  had  learnt  in  a  vision  that  the  third  year  of  the 

crusade  shonld  see  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem ;  and  those 
irbo  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  tlie  Saviour  Himself  a  re- 
boke  of  the  vices  which  had  caused  all  their  disasters,  had 
also  been  assured  that  In  ^ye  days  the  needful  help  would 
be  granted  to  them.  The  impulse,  once  given,  gained 
strength.  Peter  Barthelemy,  the  chaplain  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  related  a  revelation  made  to  him  by  St  Andrew. 
The  steel  head  of  the  spear  which  had  pierced  the  side  of 
the  Redeemer  as  He  hung  on  the  cross  had  been  hidden, 
ncoordlng  to  this  tale,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  and  the 
recovery  of  this  lance  would  be  followed  by  immediate  and 
decisive  sucoeas.  Two  days  were  to  be  spent  in  special  de- 
TOtion ;  on  the  third  they  were  to  search  for  the  long-lost 
weapon.  The  night  had  come,  and  their  toil  had  thus  far 
gone  for  nothing,  when  the  priest  stepped  down  into  the 
pit.  After  some  strokes  of  his  spade  he  came  upon  the 
nolv  relic,  which  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  doth  of  silk 
and  gold.  The  priest  displayed  the  lance  head ;  and  in  a 
lew  minutes  the  wonderful  tidings  had  been  spread  through 
the  city.  A  few  months  later  Arnold,  the  chaplain  of 
Bohemond,  publicly  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  relic, 
and  charged  the  chaplain  of  Raymond  with  deliberate  im- 
posture. Barthelemy  appealed  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and 
passed  it,  to  all  appearance,  successfully.  The  bystanders 
were  loud  in  their  exultation :  but  Peter  had  been  fatally 
injured,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died. 

]>efeat  of  Meanwhile  the  holy  lance,  borne  by  the  Papal 

Kerbon  legate  Adhemar,  had  effectually  aided  the  cru- 
ADd faUof  saders  in  the  decisive  struggle  with  Kerboga. 
before  whom  Peter  the  Hermit  had  appeared 
as  an  envoy  charged  to  submit  to  him  the  alternative  of 
baptism  or  of  retreat  from  a  land  which  St.  Peter  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  Christians.  The  answer  was  a  curt  refusal, 
and  a  battle  followed  in  which  Bohemond  was  severely 
pressed  by  Kilidj  Arslan,  and  Kerboga  was  bearing  down 
the  forces  of  Godfrey  and  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  when  some 
knights,  clothed  in  white  armor  and  mounted  on  white 
horses,  were  seen  riding  along  the  slopes  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hills.  "  The  saints  are  come  to  our  help,"  cried  the 
Papal  legate,  and  the  imagination  of  the  people  at  once 
beheld  in  these  strangers  the  martvrs  St  George,  St  Theo- 
dore, and  6t  Maurice.  The  impulse  imparted  bv  this  con- 
Tiction  wss  irresistible.  The  complete  defeat  of  Kerboga 
and  Arslan  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  and  Bohemond  remained  lord  of  Antioch. 

The  crusaders  as  a  body  wished  to  set  off  at 
sat^itngB     ^^^  ^jj  jj^^jj.  mj^^ij  ^  Jerusalem ;  but  their 

«nMiden.  leaders  shrank  from  the  danger  of  traversing 
waterless  wastes  at  the  end  of  a  S^an  summer. 
While  some  of  the  crusaders  were  busied  with  expeditions 
against  neighboring  citioi,  many  more  were  pressed  by 
more  anxious  cares,  arising  from  an  outbreak  of  plague 
which  proved  &tal,  among  others,  to  the  Papal  legate 
Adhemar. 

March  of  ^®°  months  after  the  fall  of  Antioch  the  cru- 

fthecru-  saders  having  become  masters  of  Laodioea, 
•■*"■  to  were  bidden  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  to  await 
jomaaiem.  j^j^  coming  in  June.  But  with  him  their  for- 
bearance had  reached  its  limit,  and  they  bade  him  remem- 
ber that,  having  broken  his  compact,  he  had  no  longer  any 
claim  on  their  obedience.  Marching  across  the  plain  of 
Berytus  and  along  the  narrow  strip  of  country  once  cele- 
brated for  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  great  Phoenician 
oties,  the  army  at'  length  reached  Jaffa,  and  thence  turned 
inland  to  Ramlah,  a  town  only  sixteen  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  Two  days  later  they  came  in  view  of  the  holv 
city.  At  the  sif^ht  of  the  distant  walls  and  towers  all  fell 
on  their  knees,  in  an  outburst  of  thankfulness  which  could 
express  itself  only  in  sighs  and  tears,  while  they  stooped  to 
kiss  the  sacred  soil.  The  rest  of  the  march  they  performed 
with  bare  feet  and  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims ;  but  their  armor 
was  again  put  on,  when  Raymond  of  Toulouse  with  his 
Ibllowers  invested  the  citjr  from  the  western  side,  while 
Oodirey  and  Tancred,  with  Robert  of  Normandy  and 
Robert  of  Flanders,  blockaded  it  from  the  north.  On  the 
fifth  day  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  fo  Horm  the  walls, 


with  a  single  ladder  and  with  no  siege  instru-  gi_^  ^^^^ 
ments.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in  spite  of  all  eonouestof 
their  efforts  the  assailants  should  be  beaten  back  the  holy 
and  hurled  from  the  ramparts.  Thirty  days  more  ®'^' 
passed  away,  while  Graston  of  Beam  was  busil  v  occupied  in 
directing  the  construction  of  siege  engines  of  timber  brought 
from  the  woods  of  Shechem.  IHiring  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  besie^rs  were  in  the  greatest  distress  from  lack  of  water. 
All  the  cisterns  and  receptacles  of  any  kind  had  been  care- 
fully destroyed  by  the  enemj,  whose  horsemen  harassed 
or  cut  off  Uie  parties  of  Christians  who  were  sent  about 
the  country  to  search  for  it  Nor  was  the  discipline  of  the 
camp  by  any  means  what  it  should  be ;  and  the  phantom 
of  Adhemar  of  Puy  appeared,  it  was  said,  to  denounce  the 
license  which  was  provoking  the  divine  judgments.  Bat 
if  there  was  wild  riot  in  some  quarters,  there  was  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  in  others.  Tancred  generously  made  up 
his  quarrel  with  Bohemond,  and  like  the  Leyites  round 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  the  clergy  moved  round  the  city  in 
procession  singing  hymns  and  followed  by  the  laity.  The 
Saracens,  it  is  said,  insulted  them  from  the  walls  by  throw- 
ing dirt  upon  crucifixes.  On  the  second  day  of  the  final 
assault,  when  it  seemed  that  in  spite  of  almost  superhuman 
efforts  the  crusaders  must  fail,  a  horseman  was  seen,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  seen,  waving  his  shield  on  Mount  Olivet  **  St 
Ueorge  the  Martyr  has  again  come  to  heln  us,"  shouted 
Godfrey,  and  the  cry,  taken  up  and  carried  along  the  ranks, 
banished  every  feeling  of  weariness,  and  sent  them  forth 
with  overwhelming  strength  for  the  supreme  effort  It  was 
Friday ;  and  at  the  moment  in  the  afternoon  when  the  last 
cry  was  uttered  by  the  Saviour  on  His  cross  Letold  of  Tour- 
nay,  it  is  said,  stood  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  followed 
first  by  his  brother  Engelbert,  and  then  by  Godfrey.  The 
gate  of  St  Stephen  was  stormec^  by  Tancred :  the  Proven-  , 
cals  climbed  up  the  ramparts  by  ladders ;  ana  the  citv  wss 
m  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  So  terrible,  it  is  said,  was 
the  carnage  which  followed  that  the  horses  of  the 
cnisaders  who  rode  up  to  the  mosque  of  Omar  Slaughter 
were  knee-deep  in  the  stream  of  blood.  Infants  £^flde1a. 
were  seized  by  their  feet  and  dashed  against  the 
walls  or  whirled  over  the  battlements,  while  the  Jews  were 
all  burnt  alive  in  their  synagogue.  In  the  midst  of  these 
horrors  Godfrey  entered  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  pure  white,  but  bare-footed  ss  well  as 
bare-headed,  and  knelt  at  the  tomb  to  offer  his  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  divine  goodness  which  had  suffered  them  to 
realise  the  yearning  of  their  hearts.  In  the  profound  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  of  the  moment  his  followers  beheld 
the  dead  take  part  in  the  solemn  ritual,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  Adhemar  rejoicing  in  the  prayers  and  resolutions  of  pen- 
itence offered  by  the  prostrate  warriors  of  the  cross.  Among 
the  living,  too,  there  were  those  who  called  forth  the  deep- 
est gratitude ;  and.the  vsst  throng  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
hermit  Peter,  who  thus  saw  the  consummation  of  the  enter- 
prise which  was  mainly  his  work,  and  of  whom  after  the 
completion  of  his  task  we  hear  no  more.  On  the  next  day 
the  horrors  of  that  which  had  preceded  it  were  deliberately 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  Tancred  had  given  a  guaran- 
tee of  safety  to  300  captives.  In  spite  of  his  indignant 
protest  these  were  all  brought  out  and  killed ;  and  a  mas- 
sacre followed  in  which  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  hacked  and  hewn  until  their  fragments  lav 
tossed  together  in  heaps.  The  work  of  slaughter  ended, 
the  streets  of  the  city  were  washed  by  Saracen  prisoners. 

So  ended  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  tne  crusades. 
Its  history  shows  us  clearlv  the  nature  of  these  relisious 
wars  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  carried  on.    Those 
which  follow  may  be  more  briefly  noticed,  as  they  tend 
generally  to  assume  more  and 'more  of  a  political  character. 
The  first  crusade  had  to  all  appearance  fully  attained  its 
object    Godfrey  wss  really  king  of  Jerusalem, 
although  he  would  not  bear  the  title  in  a  city  Latin  king- 
where  his  Lord  had  won  the  crown  of  thorns,   jerauiem. 
His  reign  Issted  barely  one  year,  and  this  year 
was  signalized  less  bv  his  victory  over  the  Fatimite  caliph 
of  £gypt  than  b^  the  promulgation  of  the  code  of  laws 
known  as  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem.    These  laws 
embodied  the  main  principles  of  feudalism,   j^f^J^^ 
while  they  added  a  new  feature  in  the  judicial 
courts,  the  king  presiding  in  the  court  of  the  barons,  his  vis- 
count in  that  of  the  burgesses.    On  Godfre^r's  death  his 
brother  Baldwin  was  summoned  from  his  principality  of 
Edessa,  1100,  and  crowned  king  by  the  Patriarch  Daim* 
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bert    During  his  reign  of  eighteen  years  most  I 
li^^iX  #'      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  crusading  chiefe  pasBed  away.    Ste- 
muA^L     £^^»  o^  Ghartres  ysa  slain  at  Bamlah  in  1101. ' 

Foar  years  later  Raymond  died  on  the  searooast. 
In  1112  Tancred  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
three  years  after  Bohemond  had  endea  his  stormy  career 
at  Antioch.  The  Emperor  Alexins,  the  only  man  who  de- 
riyed  lasting  benefit  from  these  expeditions,  outliyed  them 
all.  If  his  empire  was  to  last,  the  Turks  must  be  drawn 
off  from  the  nearer  reeions  of  Asia  Minor.  This  result  the 
crusades  aocomplishea,  and  thus  prolonged  the  existence 
of  the  empire  for  three  centuries  and  a  half.  The  second 
successor  of  Gkxlfrey  was  his  kinsman  Baldwin  dn  Bouiv, 
in  whose  reign,  1118-31,  Tyre  became  the  seat  of  a  Latin 
archbishopric.  After  Baldwin  IL,  the  uneyentful  reign  of 
Fulk  of  Amou  (1131-44)  was  followed  by  that  of  hu  son 
Baldwin  lU.,  a  boy  thirteen  yean  of  age  (1144-62),  in 
whose  days  the  fall  of  Edessa  called  forth  again  the  relig- 
ious enterprise  of  the  West    Of  this  second  crusade  St 

Bernard  was  the  apostle,  as  the  hermit  Peter 
of^  *  had  been  of  the  firet  In  the  Council  of  Vese- 
■econd  lai,  1146.  Louis  VII.,  the  French  king,  put  on 

Sr^*  ^L  ^^®  blood-red  cross,  and  his  example  was  relnc- 
BLBeniAni.  ^j^^^j  followed  some  months  later  bjr  the  Em- 
peror Conrad.  The  story  of  this  expedition  brings  before 
us  a  long  series  of  disasters.  Conraa  lost  thousands  in  an 
attempted  march  across  Asia  Minor;  Louis  took  ship  at 
Attalia  and  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Conrad  at  length  reached  Ptolemais;  and  the  two  soye- 
reigns,  abandoning  the  project  of  rescuing  Edessa,  resolyed 
to  turn  their  arms  aeainst  bamsscus,  1148.  The  siege  was 
a  miserable  failure,  brought  about,  it  is  said,  by  the  treach- 
ery of  the  barons  of  Palestine.  Bernard  him- 
S^^t^  self  was  for  the  moment  oyerwhelmed  by  the 
prtae."  completeness  of  the  catastrophe ;  but  the  con- 

yiction  of  the  reality  of  his  own  mission  soon 
assured  him  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  pil- 
erims— an  idea  which,  haying  fixed  itself  in  some  minds, 
had  its  issue  in  the  pathetic  and  awful  tragedies  called  the 

Children's  Crusades.  None  but  in nocent  hands, 
?nj  I  ^^  ^^  thought,  could  accomplish  the  work  of 
^^J^"     conquest  in  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  1212  the 

great  experiment  was  tried,  with  30,000  chil- 
dren, so  the  tale  went,  under  the  boy  Stephen,  and  20,000 
German  boys  and  girls  under  the  peasant  lad  Nicholas,  to 
end  in  death  by  sea  or  on  land,  or  in  the  more  fearful  hor- 
rors of  the  slaye-market  For  the  present  this  notion  was 
onl^  in  embryo ;  and  the  monk  John  had  more  success  in 
reyiying  old  feelings  by  declaring  that  the  places  of  the 
&llen  ansels  had  been  filled  by  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
died  as  champions  of  the  cross  in  Bernard's  crusade.  In 
1162  Baldwin  IIL  died  at  the  early  ace  of  thirty-three. 
The  great  aim  of  his  brother  Amalric,  who  succeeded  him, 
1162,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  Egypt  and  thus  preyent 
Noureddin,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  from  establishing  him- 
self in  a  country  which  wonla  enable  him  to  attack  the 
Latin  kingdom  from  the  south  as  he  already  could  from  the 

north.  It  may  be  said  that  nothing  but  his  own 
2"PP"*",  greed  for  money  stood  in  the  way  of  his  suc- 
F^lmito  ^^^^  *  '^^  Saladin,  the  nephew  of  Noureddin, 
caliphate,      was  thus  enabled  to  rise  to  power  in  Egypt  and 

finally,  by  setting  aside  the  Fatimite  ^iph,  to 
pot  an  end  to  a  schism  which  had  lasted  200  years.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Amalric's  son  and  successor,  Baldwin  IV., 
was  a  leper,  who,  being  obliged  by  his  disease  to  appoint 
another  as  his  delegate,  fixed  on  Gny  of  Lnsignan,  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister  Sibylla.  For  the  time  the  arrangement 
came  to  naught;  but  when  in  1186  tlie  death  of  Baldwin 
lY.  was  followed  in  a  few  months  by  that  of  Baldwin  V., 
the  infant  son  of  Sibylla  by  her  first  marriage,  Guy^  man- 
aged to  establish  himself  by  right  of  his  wira  as  king  of 
Jerusalem.    Oyer  his  kingdom  the  storm  was  now  r^y 

to  burst  The  army  of  Saladin  assailed  Tibe- 
meriuu       ^^^  >  ^^^  Raymond,  count  of  Tripolis,  the  son 

of  Kaymodd  of  Toulouse,  although  he  had  re- 
fused to  own  his  allegiance  to  Guy,  hastened  to  Jerusalem 
to  beg  the  king  to  confine  himself  to  a  defensiye  warfare, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  crowned  with  success.  His  ad- 
yice  was  rejected ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberias,  1187, 
almost  destroyed  the  army  which  should  have  defended 
the  capital,  while  the  true  cross  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Against  the  comparatiyely  defenceless  city 
Saladin  now  advanced;  but  he  pledged  himself  that  if  it. 


were  surrendered,  he  would  provide  for  the  in- 
habitants new  homes  in  Syria,  and  wonid  supply  ^  . — 
them  with  the  money  which  they  might  neea.  2Ln^ 
His  ofier  was  refused,  and  Saladin  mMe  a  vow  BOauS! 
that  he  would  take  ample  venffeance.  But  when 
at  length  the  issue  was  seen  to  oe  inevitable  and  thebedeged 
threw  themselves  on  his  merer,  Saladin  weed  that  t^ 
nobles  and  fighting  men  should  be  sent  to  Tji%  and  tbt 
the  Latin  inhabitants  should  be  reduced  to  slavay  oaly 
if  they  failed  to  pay  a  ransom  fixed  according  to  a^  and 
sex.  Having  entered  the  city,  Saladin  advanced  to  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  As  he  approached,  the  cross,  which  still 
flashed  on  its  summit,  was  hurled  to  the  ground  and  tnikd 
through  the  mire.  Thus  fell  the  Latin  king- 
dom eighty-eight  years  after  Godfrey  became  OnM 
the  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchra.  At  no  Sfgf^ 
time  had  it  exhibited  any  signs  of  real  stabil-  theLitb 
ity.  Besting  on  the  rule  that  no  foith  was  to  UnfaL 
be  kept  with  the  nnbeliever,  it  justified  tieadi- 
eiy.  It  recognised  no  title  to  property  except  in  the  Qirii- 
tians,  and  the  temptation  thus  held  out  to  robbery  wcotk 
to  demoralise  the  people.  It  kept  up  constant  imtatioe  by 
pett^  forays,  while  it  did  little  to  promote  military  soeaoe 
or  discipline.  Its  leaden  were  for  the  most  part  devoid  of 
statesmanship.  As  banded  together  rather  for  a  reiigioBi 
than  a  political  purpose^  they  could  withdraw  from  tin 
enterprise  as  soon  as  the^  had  fulfilled  their  vows,  lad 
thus  the  cohesion  needed  for  its  permanent  succoi  m 
unattainable.  More  than  all,  it  had  to  pot  up  with,  if  it 
did  not  sanction,  the  growth  of  societies,  eaca  of  wkidi 
claimed  independent  iurisdiction  over  its  own  member 
The  great  military  orJers  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Tenpk 
had  come  into  exbtence  as  fraternities  devoted  to  vorb 
of  mercy  in  behalf  of  poor  pilgrims.  But  under  die  eos- 
ditions  of  their  sojourn  in  Puestine  it  was  neoenaij  to 
bear  arms ;  the  bearing  of  arms  involved  the  need  of  (&• 
dpline ;  and  the  military  discipline  of  a  brotherhood  »• 
imated  by  monastic  enthusiasm  oecame  formidable.  Thai 
orders  were  further  strengthened  by  privities  and  imin- 
nities  conferred,  some  by  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  some  by 
the  popes.  Their  freedom  from  tithe  brought  them  isto 
direct  antaffonism  with  the  clergy,  and  the  dergy  in  thar 
turn  complained  that  these  orders  gawe  ahelter  to  exooa- 
monicated  persons,  while  the  fiercest  ennai^  of  the  T€0|^ 
was  reserved  for  his  brother  of  the  order  of  the  Hoipitol 
of  St  John.  On  a  kingdom  composed  of  sach  ekmenlia 
these  the  old  curse  of  the  house  (Uvided  against  iteelf  eu- 
not  fail  to  descend. 

It  may  have  been  something  like  the  insist  ^^ 
of  a  statesman  which  led  King  Amalric  to  nx  ^{^ 
his  thoughts  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  the 
means,  not  only  of  preventing  tlie  co-operation  of  ho^ 
powers  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  Latin  kingdoi^ 
but  of  opening  a  country  of  vast  resources  to  the  mefchaM 
and  the  trader.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  on* 
siderations  prompted  the  Lateran  Council,  1179,  to  dednt 
that  the  first  object  of  every  crusade  should  be  the  eooqaHl 
of  Damietta ;  but  with  this  determination  thoe  eotenM 
ceased  to  be  strictly  crusades,  and  the  old  spirit  is  ms 
again  only  in  the  royid  saint,  Louis  IX.  For  the  dme  the 
£eiil  of  Jerusalem  seemed  to  waken  again  the  impshi 
which  had  stirred  the  hearts  of  Godfrey  and  TancreiL  Oo 
the  plain  between  Gisors  and  Trie  the  pleadings  of  VB- 
liam,  archbbhop  of  Tyre,  prevailed  with  Henry  II.  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  saBiuDe  tht 
cross,  1188.  Having  thus  far  shown  a  marked  rdoclaa* 
to  the  undertaking,  Henry  may  now  have  really  meiBtto 
fulfil  his  promise;  but  the  quarrels  and  treacheiy  of  his 
sons  interposed  a  fatal  hindrance,  and  soon  brought  hin 
to  his  grave.  For  his  son  and  successor,  Richard,  the  idei 
of  rescuing  the  holy  city  from  the  Turk  had  an  inesirtSile 
attraction,  and  his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  raising  mtwj 
for  the  purpose.  This  task  done,  he  met  the  Firanch  \m 
at  Vezelai,  where  forty-four  years  ago  Louis  VIL  hid 
listened  to  the  vehement  eloquence  of  Bernard.  11»  tw 
Bovereipns  made  their  way  to  Sicily,  while  the  BBapwor 
Frederick  I.  (Barbarossd,)  was  advancing  with  his  hot  le 
Constantinople.  Frederick  himself  was  drowned 
in  a  Gilician  river,  1190,  and  of  those  whom  he 
had  brought  across  the  Bosphorus  not  a  tenth, 
it  is  said,  reached  Antioch.  The  eflR»ts  of  the 
Latins  of  Palestine  were  now  directed  chiefly  i 
which  had  been  besieged  for  two  y< 
Digitized  by  Vj' 
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Fliilip  set  foot  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  former  was  pros- 
tratea  with  fever ;  but  his  fiery  zeal  proved  stronger  than 
his  waidknem,  and  Saladin  was  oompeUed,  1191,  to  assent  to 
a  oompwst  which  bound  him  to  surrender  the  true  ctobil 
and  to  i^ive  hostages  for  the  payment  of  200,000  pieces  of 
gold  within  forty  days.  The  money  was  not  paid  in  time, 
and  the  hostages,  numbering  8000  or  more,  were  all,  it  is 
saidy  slaughtered  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  from  which  the 
tngedy  might  be  seen  in  the  camp  of  Saladin.  The  sequel 
of  the  story  tiells  us  of  battles  won  and  lost  to  little  pnr- 

'pose.  The  yictory  of  Richard  at  Azotns  opened 
fS^S  r  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  army 
SSi?Jirt  f     ^"^  advanced  as  fetr  as  Ramlah,  when  the  men 

of  Pisa,  with  the  knights  of  the  Hospital  and 
the  Temple,  insisteid  that  the  troops  could  never  be  kept 
together  after  the  recoveiy  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  that  its 
re-conquest  would  really  be  fatal  to  the  crusade.  In  June, 
1192,  Richard  again  led  his  forces  towards  the  holy  city, 
and  was  again  foiled  by  the  lack  of  a  commissariat  and 
the  destruction  of  the  wells  and  cisterns,  which  for  miles 
round  had  been  shattered  by  the  enemy.  His  prowess  was 
signally  shown  in  the  relief  of  Jaffii ;  but  in  the  issue  he 
obtained  from  Saladin  simply  a  truce  for  three  years  and 
eight  months,  which  insured  to  pUerims  the  right  of  enter- 
ing Jerusalem  untaxed;  and  thus,  leaving  the  Holy  Land, 
he  set  out  on  the  homeward  journey  which  was  to  be  inter- 
rupted bv  a  lonff  captivitv  in  a  Tjrrolese  castle  as  the  pris- 
oner of  Heury  Vl.  Altnough  this  third  crusade  had  oeen 
marked  by  the  woeful  waste  of  splendid  opportunities,  it 
had  still  secured  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  a  long 
strip  of  coast,  bounded  by  two  important  cities,  which  might 
serve  as  a  base  of  operation  in  latnre  enterprises,  while  it 
had  also  done  much  to  neutralize  the  results  which  Saladin 
had  looked  for  from  his  earlier  victories. 
Th«  f  rih  '^^^  fourth  crusade  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
™L5!?        words.    It  was  an  enterprise  set  on  foot  by  the 

knights  of  St.  John,  1193,  seconded  by  Pope 
Gelestine  III.,  m  the  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  Eanperor 
Henry  VI.,  the  son  of  Barbarossa,  who  claimed  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  encouraged  by  Henry  as  a  means  for  promot- 
ing his  own  designs.  Henrv  had  no  intention  of  going  on 
the  errand  himself;  but  his  barons  with  their  followers 
defeated  the  Turks  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  1196,  recov- 
ered Ja£b,  which  had  been  taken  after  Richard's  departure, 
obtained  possession  of  Berjrtus,  and  lost  all  that  they  had 
gained  by  their  folly  and  disunion  in  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  Thoron,  1197.  Jaffa  was  again  taken  by  the  Saracens ; 
and  the  Latin  kingdom  became  little  more  than  a  title  with 
which  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  linked  that  of 
Cyprus  on  her  marriage  with  Amalric  of  Lusignan,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Guy  as  sovereign  of  that  island. 
The  fifth  crusade  was  an  undertaking  of  vastly 
^f^^^^      sreater  importance.   Innocent  III.,  who  now  sat 

m  St.  Peter's  chair,  was  a  man  of  incomparably 
loftier  genius  than  Urban  II.,  and  he  was  raised  to  the 
Pontifi^  throne,  1198,  at  a  time  when  the  European 
world  generally  seemed  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  He  saw 
at  once  how  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  crusades  had 
served  and  would  serve  to  promote  the  Papal  power.  But 
if  the  popes  had  tlins  the  means  and  the  justification  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  every  kingdom,  and  acquired 
the  power  of  demanding  contributions,  levying  subsidies, 
and  dispensing  with  or  enforcing  vows,  the  mode  in  which 
the  revenues  so  raised  had  been  administered  had  roused  a 
wide  and  deep  suspicion  which  might  more  than  counter- 
balance all  the  gains.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Inno- 
cent, even  in  the  plentitude  of  his  spiritual  pretensions, 
was  compelled  to  defend  himself  against  charges  of  per- 
sonal oorruplion :  and  when  iuFulk  of  Neuilly  he  had  found 
an  apostle  not  less  devoted  and  only  less  eloquent  than 
Bernard,  the  same  suspicion  came  in  to  chill  enthusiasm 
and  lead  men  to  criticise  rather  than  to  worship.  Never- 
theless, a  goodiv  company  prepared  for  the  great  work  was 
at  length  brought  together,  1201,  the  most  prominent  among 
^e  leaders  beiuff  Simon  of  Montfort,  Walter  of  Brienne, 
and  Geffrey  of  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  the  crusade. 
But  the  story  of  previous  crusades  had  at  least  opened 
men's  eyes  to  the  fearful  risks  of  a  march  across  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  army  wholly  lacked  the  means  of  transport 
bj  sea.  In  this  strait  whither  could  thev  betake  themsedves 
bat  to  Venice  ?  For  86,000  silver  marks  the  doge,  Henry 
Dandolo,  covenanted  to  convey  them  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
but   when  the  fleet  was  ready,  61,000  marks  only  were 


forthcoming,  although  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  St  Pol 
had  sold  all  their  plate  and  strained  their  credit  to  the 
utmost  To  the  amasement  of  the  crusaders  the  doge 
announced  that  the  34,000  marks  would  be  remitted  if  they 
would  conquer  for  the  republic  the  town  of 
Zara,  which  had  been  uiyustiy  taken  firom  her  ^  2^?^ 
by  the  Hungarian  king.  To  Venice  at  this 
time  came  Alexius,  the  son  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Isaae 
Angelus,  whom  his  brother  Alexius  had  blinded  and  thrust 
into  a  dungeon.  The  pleadinss  of  the  younger  Alexius 
may  have  wakened  in  the  mind  of  Dandolo  some  thought 
of  what  was  soon  to  be  achieved  at  Constantinople ;  but  for 
the  present  he  stuck  to  his  bargain  about  Zara  with  inflexi- 
ble pertinacity.  Zara  was  taken,  November  16, 1202;  and 
the  omsaden  expressed  their  wish  to  hasten  at  once  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Dandolo  replied  that  the  new  conquest  must 
be  guarded  against  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  that  fSimine 
in  Western  ^ia  rendered  the  eastward  voyage  during  the 
winter  impracticable.  Envoys  from  Byzantium 
were  also  earnest  in  insisting  that  the  ends  of  ^^^n 
the  crusade  would  be  best  promoted  by  placing  inrited  to 
Alexius  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  that  the  Gonatanti- 
crusaders'  mission  was  rather  the  establishment  ^^^'^ 
of  right  everywhere  than  the  wresting  of  a  particular  spot 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Infidel.  They  added  that  the  first 
care  of  Alexius  would  be  to  bring  the  Eastern  Church  into 
submission  to  the  Boman  See,  while  his  second  would  be 
to  provide  400,000  marks  for  (he  service  of  the  crusaders, 
ana  to  accompany  them  himself  to  the  Holy  Land.  On 
hearing  these  tidings  Innocent  professed  amazement  and 
indication ;  but  D^dolo  was  resolved  that  neither  threats 
nor  interdicts  should  interfere  with  the  execution  of  his 
will.  The  Venetian  fleet  at  length,  1208,  reached  Scutari, 
where  they  received  a  messaf^e  from  the  usurper  Alexius 
promising  help  if  during  their  stay  they  woula  do  his  sub- 
lects  no  narm.  The  reply  was  a  summons  to  come  down 
from  his  throne;  and  the  appeal  lay  only  to  the  sword« 
With  ordinary  courage  Alexius  must  nave  carried  the  day ; 
by  ffiving  the  order  for  retreat  he  sealed  his  own  doom, 
and  on  his  flight  from  the  city  the  blinded  Isaac  Angelu& 
drawn  from  his  prison,  was  a^in  wrapped  in  the  imperial 
robes,  and  his  son  Alexius  raised  to  share  his  dignity.  But 
fresh  disappointments  were  in  store  for  the  crusaders. 
Alexius  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  winter  must  be 
spent  in  Constantinople;  and  Dandolo  effectually  sup- 

Sorted  him  by  saying  that  until  the  spring  the  Venetian 
eet  should  not  move.    In  the  meantime  feuds  and  factions 
were  doing  their  old  work  in  Constantinople.    The  voune 
Alexius,  offended  at  the  plainness  of  speech  which  tola 
him  that  solemn  compacts  must  be  adhered  to,  sent  a 
squadron  of  fire  ships  against  the  Venetians.    The  project 
failed;  and  in  a  little  while  his  throne  was  filled  by 
Alexius  Duces,  called  Mourzonfle  from  the  darkness  and 
shagginess  of  his  eye-brows.    Dandolo   insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  Alexius ;  and  Mourzoufle  had  him  killed  in 
prison.    This  deed  was  held  to  justify  the  cru- 
saders in  placing  a  Latin  emperor  on  the  fBvz-   lAtln  ooof- 
antine  throne ;  and  this  task  was  achieved  aner  J^tuitl- 
a  second  siege,  1204,  which  was  followed  by   nople. 
riot    and    carnage    altogether   disgraceful    to 
Western  chivalry.    Innocent  III.  might  well  ask  how  the 
return  of  the  Greek  Church  to  ecclesiastical  unity  was  to  be 
looked  for  when  they  saw  in  the  Latins  only  works  of 
darkness  for  which  they  might  justly  loathe  them  worse 
than  dogs.    The  committee  of  twelve — half  French,  half 
Venetian— charaed  with  the  election  of  an  emperor,  fixed 
their  choice  on  Dandolo ;  but  the  old  man,  who  had  well- 
nigh  completed  his  tale  of  a  hundred  winters,  cared  little 
for  the  office,  while  the  Venetians  had  no  wish  to  see  one 
man  at  once  doge  and  emperor.    Two  only  remained  who 
could  well  be  made  competitors  for  the  throne 
— the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  Baldwin  of    ^peror  of 
Flanders.    The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  on   theEut. 
the  latter,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  a  cousin  of  the  French  king;  and  Baldwin 
was  crowned  by  the  Papal  legate  in  the  great  church  of 
Justinian. 

The  crusaders  had  thus  done  great  thinas,    ^^  .   . 
although  not  precise! v  the  things  which  at  the   ^^riumde 
outset  Innocent  woula  have  had  them  do.    The  on  the 
old  schism  of  the  Greek  Church  had   been   £P^?^' 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  dominion  of  the   ^®'***- 
Holy  See  vastly  enlarged.     But  the  benefits  secoredML 
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Venice  were  at  least  more  enduring.  The  conquest  of 
Zara  was  the  first  step  only  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  great  maritime  empire';  the  factories  at  Pera  were  ex- 
posed only  to  attacks  by  sea,  and  here  her  shipe  could  euard 
them.  Her  settlements  were  seen  in  the  richest  islands 
of  the  ^gean;  and  tliis  development  of  her  greatness 
seemed  to  foster  a  spirit  of  independence  which  Innocent 
III.  r^rded  with  instinctive  suspicion.  It  was  the  fault 
of  the  Venetians,  he  said,  that  the  whole  enterprise  had  not 
been  brought  already  to  a  brilliant  consummation.  What 
might  not  an  army  which  had  done  so  much  at  Zara  and 
Byzantium  have  achieved  in  the  Holy  Land? 

The  Laiin  empire  thus  set  up  was  not  more 
tocSiJun-  durable  than  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Bald- 
Unople.        win,  as  emperor,  was  really  nothing  more  than 

a  chief  among  his  peers;  and  although  he  thus 
lacked  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns  whose  title  he  borcL 
he  attempted  tasks  which  even  Uiey  must  have  ftulea 
to  accomplish.  By  the  Crusaders  the  Greek  people  were 
regarded  as  barbarians  or  heathens,  and  their  derffy  as 
the  ministers  of  a  false  faith.  The  former  were  excluded 
from  all  offices  and  dignities:  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem 
was  substituted  for  the  Code  of  Justinian ;  and  no  native 
was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  this  law. 
Such  changes  could  portend  nothing  but  future  evil ;  nor 
were  other  signs  of  speedy  downfall  wanting.  The  con- 
querors began  to  ouarrel,  and  Baldwin  found  himself 
at  open  war  with  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  now  lord  of 
Thessalonica.  Like  Boniface,  the  other  chie&  of  the 
crusade  had  been  splendidly  rewarded.  The  count  of 
Blois  received  the  dukedom  of  Nice ;  and  the  Venetian 
Dandolo  became  the  sovereign  of  Romania,  with  Geoffrey 
of  Villehardouin  as  his  marshal.  But  the  power  of  the 
Eastern  Cssars  was  rather  divided  than  crushed.  New 
empires  sprung  up  at  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Durazzo ;  and 
the  Latins  encountered  an  enemy  still  more  formidable  in 
the  6ulg[arian  Calo-John,  who  ordered  a  massacre  of  the 
Latins  m  Thrace,  1205.  Eager  for  vengeance,  Baldwin 
marched  against  him ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
armpr  ws3  saved  only  by  the  skill  and  heroism  of  Villehar- 
douin, wno  has  left  us  a  narrative  of  the  campaign.  The 
liberation  of  Baldwin  was  demanded  by  the  Pone ;  the 
reply  was  that  he  had  died.  The  cause  was  never  known ; 
and  for  a  year  his  brother  Henrj,  who  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  refused  to  take  the  title  of  emperor.    The  ten 

years  of  Henry's  reign,  1206-1216,  stand  out  in 
Wise  pleasant  contrast  with  the  lives  of  the  emperors 

iPeniT  I.       ^^^  ^^'^  ^  follow  him.    Henry  at  the  least 

saw  that  his  brother  had  made  a  fiital  mistake 
in  confining  the  work  of  government  exclusively  to  the 
Latins.  Greeks  were  again  admitted  to  public  offices  and 
honors.  To  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  liturgy  or  of  a  for- 
eign dogma  Henry  ofiered  a  passive  resistance,  while  his 
throne,  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  patriarch's  •chair 
in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  was  significant  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  question  of  Papal  supremacy.  With  his 
death  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  came  to  an 
end.  In  a  fatal*  moment  the  o^r  of  his  crown  was  ac- 
cepted by  Peter  of  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  the  hus- 
band of  Henry's  sister  Yolande.  Like  Baldwin,  Peter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  on  his  eastward  journey,  and 
died  without  seeing  the  city  of  which  he  was  the  sovereiffn, 
1213.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Robert,  tne 
second  son  of  Yolande,  the  range  of  Latin  dominion  was 
rapidly  narrowed.    When  Robert  died,  Baldwin,  Yolande's 

Joungest  son,  was  still  a  child  only  seven  years  old ;  and 
ohn  of  Brienne,  the  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne.  At  length,  after  his  death,  the 
second  Baldwin  became  emperor;  but  the  twenty-five 
years  of  his  reign  he  spent  chiefly  in  distant  lands,  beg- 
ging for  help  in  money.  In  vain  the  Pope  proclaimed  a 
crusade  in  his  behalf.  The  end  was  drawing  nigh.  The 
envoys  sent  by  him  to  Michael  Palseolog^  were  bidden  to 
tell  their  master  that  he  might  have  peace  on  the  payment 
<if  an  annual  tribute  amounting  to  the  whole  revenue  from 
customs  and  excise  at  Constantinople.  A  few  years  later, 
1261,  Baldwin  was  driven  from  the  imperial  city,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  wandering  over  Europe  and  tell- 
Fsll  of  the  ^°S  ^^^  i^tory  of  his  misfortunes.  So  fell  the 
Latin  em-  Latin  empire,  having  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
gre  of  the  hopes  which  were  dearest  to  the  heart  of  Pope 
™*^  Innocent  III.    The  reconcilement  of  the  East- 

em  with  the  Western  Church  would,  he  knew,  be  beet 


achieved  by  a  close  union  between  the  subjects  of  the 
ern  and  the  Western  empires.  The  policy  of  the  Latin  en- 
perors  had  opened  a  gulf  of  separation  which  has  noi  to 
this  day  been  closed,  and  had  converted  the  dislike  and 
suspicion  of  former  generations  into  vehement  jealousy  or 
furious  hatred. 

When  the  Latin  empire  fell,  the  era  of  the  «,,^^^j^ 
crusades  was  fast  drawing  to  its  dose ;  and  of  rrnmSn 
the  expeditions  which  had  been  undertaken 
before  its  downfall  one  only  was  prompted  by  the  spirit 
which  had  animated  the  hearers  of  Urban  II.  at  dermont. 
The  conditions  of  the  conflict  were  widely  changed,  and 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Christian  leaden  showed  thar 
conviction  that  the  surest  road  to  Jerusalem  was  by  way 
of  Egypt.  Again  and  again  this  plan  might  have  been 
carried  out  successfully,  and  again  and  again  the  cmaadecs 
threw  the  chance  awav.  Thus,  in  the  year  1219,  the 
Syrian  sultan,  Coradin.  had  ofieied  peace  to  the  beaiqsen 
of  Damietta,  pledging  himself  to  surrender  not  merely  the 
true  cross,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine,  with  the  ezcepdon 
of  two  forts  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca. 
The  offer  was  rejected ;  Damietta  was  taken  and  plon- 
dered ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1220  the  army  insisted  on  a^ 
tempting  the  conquest  of  Egypu  The  sultan,  KameeL 
offered  them  terms  as  fiivorable  as  those  of  Coradin.  and 
these  were  also  refused.  The  Nile  rose,  and  the  Egypuans 
inundated  Uie  camp  of  their  enemies,  who  in  their  tnn 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  by  surrendering  Damietta. 
This  disaster  made  the  Pope,  Honorius  IIL,  who  had  been 
elected  on  the  death  of  Innocent,  still  more  anxious  kr 
the  fulfilment  of  the  crusading  tow  which  had  long  since 
been  taken  by  the  emperor,  Frederick  11^  the  grandsoa 
of  Barbarossa.  In  a  conference  at  Ferentino, 
1223^  it  was  agreed  that  Frederick  should 
marry  lolante,  the  daughter  of  the  titular  king 
of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  go  forth  as  his  heir  to 
recover  his  own  inheritance.  Two  vears  were 
allowed  for  preparation,  but  it  was  found  n< 
Ckrmano  to  grant  two  more.    When  at  length 
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married  lolante  in  1225,  he  declared  that  his  fatherin- 
law,  John  of  Brienne,  was  king  onlv  by  right  of  his  wifa 
on  whose  death  the  title  had  passed  to  her  daughter,  sad 
that  thus  Frederick  was  now  king  of  Naples,  Sicilj,  and 
Jerusalem.  Still  the  months  rolled  away^  and  the  vow  of 
Frederick  remained  unfulfilled.  Hononus  had  alresdj 
been  obliged  to  remonstrate.  His  successor. 
Gregory  lA.,  1227,  found  himself  constrained 
to  use  sharper  weapons.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  men  was  marked  indeed.  In  Gregory 
IX.,  chosen  Pope  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years, 
the  ascetic  severity  of  Gregory  the  Great  was  united  with 
the  iron  will  of  Gregory  Vll.  Frederick  was  a  jooof 
man  of  thirty-three,  bem  and  bred  in  Sicily,  steeped  is 
the  luxury  of  a  gorgeous  and  voluptuous  courts  where  tlis 
charms  of  art  and  uie  refinements  of  literature  and  phil- 
osophy in  some  measure  redeemed  the  sensuous  indiUgeian 
at  which  Gregory  would  have  stood  aghast  The  Pope  bsd 
indeed  enough  to  dlm^uiet  him  in  the  reports  which  came 
to  him  from  this  Sicilian  paradise.  Frederick  was  apesd- 
ing  his  days  amongst  a  motley  company  gathered  iitiiD  all 
the  countries  of  Europe, — a  company  in  which  Christian^ 
Jews,  and  Saracens  mingled  freely.  A  society  such  as 
this  could  exist  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  and 
tolerance  in  Gregory's  eyes  was  only  another  name  for  in- 
difference, and  indifierenoe  of  heresy.  The  spell,  thera- 
forcL  must  be  broken,  and  Frederick  must  be  sent  Ibith  to 
do  oattle  in  distant  lands  with  the  infidels,  to  whom  lis 
showed  so  dangerous  a  liking  in  his  own.  At  length  his 
forces  were  gathered  at  Brindisi,  1228;  but  fever  broke 
out  among  them,  and  Frederick,  having  embarked,  wsi 
compelled  after  three  days  to  put  into  the  harbor  of 
Otranto.  Gregory  could  endure  no  more.  Fred-  bx«bi- 
erick  was  solemnly  excommunicated,  and  tlie  mvnieatloB 
excommunication  was  followed  by  interdict.  ^^^,^f^ 
Papal  messengers  forbade  him  now  to  leave  ^'^ 
Italy  until  he  had  made  satisfaction  for  his  offences  sgainst 
the  church.  Frederick  retorted  by  sending  his  own  envcyi 
to  demand  the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  then  sailed  to 
Ptolemais.  Here  he  found  friends  in  the  Teatonic  Knights 
and  their  grand-master  Herman  of  Salia;  and  altho^|h 
he  was  ready  to  fight,  he  was  still  more  willing  to  csa 
his  ends  without  bloodshed.  At  length  a  treaty,  si£ned  by 
the  Sultan  Kameel,  1229,  surrendered  to  Fredenck  tha 
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whole  of  Jenisalem  with  the  exception  of  the 

moeque  of  Omar,  and  restored  to  the  Christiana 

the  towns  of  Jaffa,  Nasareth,  and  Bethlehem. 

SnooesB  thos  achiered  exasperated  rather  than 
appeaaed  the  Pontiff.  The  interdict  followed  him  to  the 
bolj  citj^  and  when  he  went  to  his  coronation  as  king  of  Je- 
luaalem  m  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  not  a  single  priest 
took  purl  in  the  rite^  and  Frederick  was  compelled  to  crown 
lumselt  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  announce  a  success 
irhich  he  rwarded  as  splendid  roused  only  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation. Gregory  charaedliim  with  a  monstrous  attempt 
to  reconcile  Christ  and  fielial,  and  to  set  up  the  impostor 
Mahomet  as  an  object  of  veneration  or  wonhip. 

The  treaty  with  Kameel,  which  closed  the 

sixth  crusade,  was  for  ten  years.    On  neither 

side,  probably,  was  it  strictly  kept,  and  the  in- 
jaries  done  to  pilsrims  on  their  way  from  Acre  to  Jem- 
lalem  were  alleged  as  a  sufBicient  reason  for  sending  out 
the  expedition  headed  by  Bichard,  earl  of  Cornwall 
(brother  of  the  Eufflish  Henr^  IIL,  and  afterwards  king 
of  the  Komans).  This  expedition  may  be  regarded  as  the 
■eTenth  in  the  list  of  the  crusades,  and  deserves  notice  as 
hawing  been  brought  to  an  end,  like  that  of  Frederick,  by  a 
treaty,  1240.  The  terms  of  the  later  covenant  were  even 
more  favorable  to  the  Christians ;  but  two  years  later  the 
Latin  power,  such  as  it  was,  was  swept  away  by  the  inroad 
of  Korasmians,  pushed  onwards  by  the  hordes  of  Jenghiz 
Khan.    The  awtul  havoc  thus  caused  was  alleged  by  Pope 

Innocent  IV.  as  a  reason  for  again  summoning 
mwJlH        Christendom  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land. 

But  nearly  seven  years  passed  away  before  the 
French  king,  Jx>uis  IX.,  was  able  to  set  sail  for  £^pt  on 
the  eighth  crusade.  This  royal  saint,  who  lives  for  us  in 
the  quaint  and  graphic  chronicle  of  his  seneschal  Joinville, 
may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  been  animated  by  a  smrit 
of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  which  no  other  crusading 
leader  manifested  in  anything  like  the  same  measure.  In- 
tolerant in  theory,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  an^  theory, 
and  bigoted  in  language,  Louis  had  that  true  chanty  which 
would  make  him  succor  his  enemies  not  less  readily  than 
his  Iriends.  Nor  was  his  bravery  less  signal  than  his  gen- 
tleneai.  It  was  displayed  not  only  on  the  battle-field,  but 
daring  the  prolonged  miseries  of  a  captivity  in  which  he 
tmderwent  keener  pain  for  the  sufferings  of  others  than  for 
hia  own.  He  had,  indeed,  the  highest  virtues  of  the  monk, 
the  moat  ardent  love  of  justice  and  truth,  the  most  vehe- 
ment hatred  of  wrong;  but  as  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  qual- 
ities of  a  general,  so  most  assuredly  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  possessed  them.  His  dauntless  courage  saved  his  armj 
from  complete  destruction  at  Mansourah,  1249;  but  his 
offer  to  exchange  Damietta  for  Jerusalem  was  rejected,  and 
in  the  retreat,  during  which  they  were  compelled  to  fight 

at  desperate  disadvantage,  Louis  was  taken  pris- 
^S^liwJB.   ^^^^'    ^^^  serene  patience,  with  unwavering 

firmness^  and  with  an  unclouded  trust  in  Qoo, 
he  anderwent  suffenngs  for  which  the  Saracens,  so  Joinville 
tells  nsy  frankly  confessed  that  they  would  have  renounced 
Mahomet;  and  when  the  payment  of  his  ransom  set  him 
free,  he  made  a  pil^mage  in  sackcloth  to  Nazareth,  1250. 
With  a  firmness  which  nothing  could  shake  he  denied  him- 
self the  solace  of  looking  on  the  holy  city.  His  sense  of 
duty  would  not  allow  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  an  enterprise 
in  which  he  had  failed,  and  so  to  set  an  evil  example  to 
others.  As  a  general  he  had  achieved  nothinf^,  but  his 
homiliation  involved  no  dishonor ;  and  the  genuineness  of 
his  faith,  his  devotion,  and  his  love  had  b^  fully  tested 
in  the  Inmaoe  of  aflUction. 

— -      .  ««.        The  crusading  fire  was  now  rapidly  burning 
^^^^    itself  out.    In  £e  West  there  was  nothing  to 

awaken  again  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
stirred  by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  by  Bernard;  while  in 
Palestine  itself  almost  the  only  signs  of  genuine  activity 
were  famished  by  the  antagonism  of  the  religious  military 
orders.  There  was,  in  truth,  disunion  and  schism  every- 
where. The  relations  between  the  Venetians  and  the  men 
of  Oenoa  and  Pisa  were  at  best  those  of  a  hollow  truce ; 
ana  the  quarrels  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  led  in 
1259  to  a  pitched  battle,  in  wnich  almost  all  the  Templars 
were  slain.  Some  eigh  t  years  later  the  tidings  that  Antioch 
had  been  taken  by  the  Infidels  revived  in  St  Louis  the  old 
jestfning  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  places ;  but  he  modestly 
aApicssed  his  fear  that  his  sins  might  again  bring  on  the 
Christian  arms  the  disasten  of  his  Egyptian  expedition. 


Cheered  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Pope  Clement  IV.,  he  em« 
barked  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  1270 ;  but  a  stonr 
drove  his  shins  to  Sardinia,  and  thence  they  sailed  for 
Tunis.    They  bad  encamoed,  it  is  said,  on  the  site  of  Car* 
thage,  when  a  plague  broke  out    The  saintly 
king  was  amone  the  victims ;  and  this  truest  of   ^^  ^ 
all  crusaders  died,  utterins  the  words,  "  I  will   Tj|^a£.    ^ 
enter  Thy  house,  O  Lord;  I  will  worship  in 
Thy  sanctuary."    The  arrival  of  the  EnglMh  Edward,  who 
was  soon  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry 
III.,  brought  .about  no  immediate  chani^  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crusaders.    In  the  following  year  Edward 
reached  Acre,  took  Nazareth — the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
massacred — fell  sick,  and  during  his  sickness  narrowly 
escaped  bein^  murdered  by  an  assassin  sent  by  the  emir  of 
Joppa.   Having  made  a  peace  for  ten  years,  he  returned  to 
Ectfope;  and  the  ninth  and  last  crusade  was  at  an  end.    An 
earnest  attempt  to  renew  the  struggle  was  made 
in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  1274,  by  Gregory  X.,   J>«»y  of  ^ 
Edward's  friend;    andRodolf  of   mpsburg  SjJXggf" 
pledsed  himself  to  join  the  expedition  then  de- 
creed;  but  in  less  than  two  years  Gregory  died,  and  the 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.    Of  the  attempts  made  in  suc- 
ceeding years  to  rekindle  the  old  enthusiasm  it  is  enough 
to  say  Uiat  all  proved  abortive.   The  Holy  Land 
could  no  longer,  as  it  seemed,  furnish  a  home  ^PP'J*:. 
even  for  the  military  orders.     The  Teutonic  xSighti 
Knights  made  their  way  to  Lithuania  and  Po-  TempUm 
land,  the  Hospitallers  to  Cyprus  and  to  Bhodes. 
The  Templars  fell  victims  to  a  plot  as  iniquitous  and 
treacherous  as  any  that  has  disgraced  the  annals  of  man^ 
kind.    When  their  services  had  ceased  to  be  useful  in  Pal' 
estine  the  French  king  found  that  much  benefit  might  be 
derived  from  a  confiscation  of  their  vast  possessions.    The 
proceedings  against  the  order  in  England  are  scarcely  to  be 
compared  with  the  surpassing  horrors  of  the  proscription  in 
France  which  ended  in  the  bumine  of  the  grandt-master 
Dtt  Molay  j  but  in  both  countries  the  power  of  £dsehood 
in  compassing  the  destruction  of  men  innocent  of  the  oar- 
ticular  crimes  laid  against  them  was  seen  as  i»erhape  it  had 
never  been  seen  before.    The  fury  with  which  they  were 
penecuted  was  indeed  a  leffitimate  result  of  the  crusades, 
for  which  the  unbelief  of  the  enemy  supplied  the  primary 
motive.    The  theory  of  nutting  down  error  by  force  had 
received  a  sanction  whicn  was  applied  in  the  dealings  of 
the  popes  with  Albieensian  and  otner  heretics. 
The  narrative  of  the  crusades  brings  out  with 
su£5cient  clearness  both  their  causes  and  their 
consequences.    We  have  seen  that,  while  the 
popular  impulse  which  led  to  them  could  not 
issue  in  vigorous  action  without  the  sanction  of 
religion,  the  mere  authority  even  of  the  popes 
was  wholly  powerless  to  set  Latin  Christendom 
in  motion  until  popular  indignation  had  reached  the  fever 
heat    We  have  been  able  to  watch  the  effect  of  these  enter- 
prises in  changing  the  face  not  only  of  the  East  but  of  the 
West,  securing  to  the  popes  the  exaction  and  administration 
of  vast  revenues  and  of  a  dispensing  power  still  more  mo- 
mentous in  its  issue,  strengthening  and  extending  royal 
authority  by  the  absorption  of  fien,  but  for  the  moment 
increasing  in  incomparahly  larger  measure  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  clergy.     We  have  seen  the  introduction  of 
feudal  principles  into  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  and 
have  marked  the  efi'ects  which  followfd  the  substitution  of 
the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  for  the  Code  of  Justinian.    The 
story  has  shown  us   that  the  contact  of  Western  with 
Eastern  Christendom  brought  about  in  some  respects  re- 
sults precisely  opposite  to  those  which  were  anticipated 
from  It,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  empire 
of  Constantinople  rendered  hopeless  that  union  of  the 
churches  which  Innocent  III.  had  r^arded  as  its  certain 
fruit    But  if  the  crusades  thus  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  promoters,  they  achieved  some  results  the 
benefits  of  which  have  been  felt  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent ^  They  failed,  indeed,  to  establish  the  permanent  do- 
minion of  Latin  Christendom,  whether  in  New  Bome  or  in 
Jerusalem;  but  they  prolonged  for  nearly  four  centuries 
the  life  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  by  so  doing  they  arrested 
the  tide  of  Mahometan  conquests  as  efiectually  as  it  was 
arrested  for  Western  Europe  by  Charles  Martel  on  the 
plain  of  Tours.     They  saved  the  Italian  and  perhaps 
even  the  Teutonic  and  the  Scandinavian  lands  from  a 
tyranny  which  has  blasted  the  direst  regions  of  the  ear|h[^ 
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and  if  ih%f  added  fuel  to  tbe  flame  of  theological  hatred 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Latin  charches.  if  they  in- 
tenaified  the  feelinss  of  sufipicion  and  dislike  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Cfhristians,  they  yet  opened  the 
way  for  an  interchange  of  thought  and  learning  which  had 
Its  result  in  the  revival  of  letters  and  in  the  religious  ref- 
ormation which  followed  that  revival.  If,  again,  of  their 
leaders  some  shpwed  themselves  men  of  merciless  cruelty 
and  insatiable  greed,  there  were  others  who  like  Tancred 
approached  the  ideal  of  the  knightly  chivalrv  of  a  later 
generation,  and  others  again  whose  self-sacrifice,  charity, 
and  heroic  patience  fumbh  an  example  for  all  time.  The 
olterior  results  of  the  crusades  were  the  breaking  up  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  supremacv  of 
a  common  law  over  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  chiefii 
who  claimed  the  right  of  private  wara;  and  if  for  the  time 
they  led  to  deeds  of  iniquity  which  it  would  be  monstrous 
even  to  palliate,  it  must  yet  be  admitted  that  in  their  in- 
fluence on  later  ages  the  evil  has  been  assuredly  outweighed 
by  the  good. 

Gibbon,  HUtoryo/  the  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  JRoman  Em- 
pire; Mioband,  Uietoire  dee  Croieadee;  Mills,  Hietory  of  the 
Crueadee ;  William  of  Mslmetfbury ;  Joinvilla,  Memoire  of  the 
Crueadee  of  St,  Louie  /  Riohsrd  of  DeyiseB ;  Geoffrey  of  Vin- 
sanf ;  Geoffrey  of  Villehardouin ;  Wilken,  Oeeehiehte  aer  Krewh- 
»Uge  ;  Haken,  OemUlde  der  KreunUge  j  Milman,  Latin  Chrie- 
HanitVf  book  vii.  ch.  vi. ;  Hallam,  Middle  Agee,  oh.  i.  part  i. ; 
Mainoourc,  Hietoire  dee  Croieadee  ;  Finlay,  Hietory  of  the  Bye- 
antine  ana  Greek  Empiree,  from  1057  to  1463;  James  de  Vitry, 
Hittoria  Orientalie ;  Choiseal  d'Ailleoourt,  Mimoiree  eur  lee 
Cfroieadee  /  Heeren,  Eeeay  on  the  Influence  qf  the  Crueadee, 

(a.  w.  c.) 

CBUSENSTOLPE,  Maghitb  Jakob,  a  Swedish  histo- 
rian, was  bom  in  1795.  He  became  earlj  funons  both  as 
a  political  and  an  historical  writer.  His  first  important 
work  was  ai  Higtory  o^  the  Early  Years  <^  the  L^e  of  King 
Chutavut  IV,  Adolphug,  which  yras  followed  bv  a  series  of 
monographs  and  bv  some  politico-historical  novels,  of 
whidi  The  House  of  HoUtein^OoUorp  in  Sweden  is  consid- 
ered the  best.  He  obtained  a  great  personal  influence  over 
King  Earl  Johan,  who  during  the  years  1830-33  gave  him 
his  mllest  confidence,  and  sanctioned  the  official  character 
of  Crusenstolpe's  newspaper  Fddemeelandet.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  vear,  however,  the  historian  suddenly  became 
the  king's  bitterest  enemy,  and  used  his  acrid  pen  on  all 
occasions  in  attacking  him.  In  1838  he  waa  condemned, 
for  one  of  these  angrv  utterances,  to  be  imprisoned  three 
years  in  the  castle  of  \Vaxholm.  He  continued  his  liter- 
ary labors  until  his  death  in  1865.  Few  Swedish  writers 
have  wielded  so  pure  and  so  incisive  a  style  as  Crusen- 
stolpe,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  elegance  of  his  writings 
that  he  will  survive,  for  his  historical  worth  is  injured  by 
the  passionate  bias  of  hb  political  and  personal  antipathies. 

CBUSIUS,  Chbistian  Augubt  (1715-1776),  after  Bud- 
dseus  the  most  distinguished  theological  opponent  of  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  and  critical  methods,  was  bom  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1715,  at  Leuna,  in  Mersebur^,  a  division 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  passed  to  the  universitv  of  Leip- 
sic  in  1734.  After  attending  the  usual  classes,  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  Leipsic  in  1744, 
professor  of  theologv  in  1750,  and  theological  principal  in 
1755.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  October,  1775.  Two  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  life  were  to  place  philosophy  on  a 
tlioronghl^  satisfactory  basis  for  the  future,  and  to  bring 
philosophical  conclusions  into  harmonv  with  orthodox 
Uieology.  The  university  was  dividea  by  the  disputes 
that  were  rife  into  two  parties — the  '"Emestianer"  and 
Uie  "  Crusianer."  The  former  contended  for  a  purely 
grammatical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  carried  out 
Dieir  theory  to  its  lo^cal  consequences.  They  thus  sub- 
jected the  sacred  writings  to  the  same  laws  of  exposition 
as  are  applied  to  other  ancient  books.  Emesti,  adopting 
the  principles  he  had  employed  in  dealing  with  the  clas- 
sics, looked  at  the  Bible  from  a  purely  philological  stand- 
point Cmsius,  on  the  other  hand,  explained  Scripture  in 
the  light  of  the  labors  of  the  church  and  the  usually  re- 
ceived theological  svstem.  This  had  great  influence  on  his 
philosophical  position.  He  had  inherited  a  bias  against 
the  Woman  views  from  his  teacher  Biidiger ;  and  numerous 
works  were  issued  by  him  on  logic,  meUphysics,  psychol- 
ogy, and  moral  philosophy — all  with  a  direct  controversial 
bearing.  The  system  of  Crusius  was  not  successful,  but  it 
had  a  few  very  enthusiastic  supporters.  His  mysticism 
and  sincere  religious  spiiit  endeared  him  to  the  Pietists 


and  the  followers  of  Zinssendor(  who  would  natarall^  re- 
gard him  as  an  able  opponent  of  the  extreme  ratioBalinnig 
tendencies  ( Auf  klarung)  of  the  time.  His  views  of  pio^- 
ecy,  too,  and  of  its  important  connection  with  the  Qiriflttan 
economy,  had  considerable  influence  on  Hengprtenbeivaiid 
Delitzsch.  The  principal  works  of  Crusius  are  Apa- 
mnemala  ad  ihedogiam  propheUcam  and  his  Moral  T%eology, 
The  latter  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first,  taking  revelatioB 
as  his  starting  point,  he  combats  tbe  Wolfian  idea  of  hi> 
man  perfection,  and  treata  of  the  depravity,  oonvenioo, 
and  sanctification  of  man.  He  seems  to  have  held,  like 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  natural,  as  distinguished  from  Ghria- 
tian,  ethics  are  not  legitimate.  The  second  part  is  devoted 
more  specially  to  morala.  The  book,  although  prolix,  is 
animated  by  genuine  religious  feeling.  AlHioa^  Oibibs 
had  great  influence  on  many  of  kia  oontemporanea,  he  m 
fortunately  outlived  his  reputation.  He  was  a  profoand 
subtle,  and  orig^inal  thinker,  and  was,  perhaps,  drawn  into 
mysticism  b^  his  attempts  to  reconcile  theology  and  phil- 
osophy. His  works  have  fallen  into  the  backgroond ;  but 
he  IS  still  remembered  for  his  profound  learnings  onfeigDed 
piety,  and  purity  and  earnestness  of  character.  Few  ood- 
troversialists  have  left  behind  them  so  stainless  a  name. 

CBUSTACEA.  There  is  probably  no  class  among  the 
Invertebrata  which  oflTers  so  many  striking  family  and 
individual  peculiarities  as  are  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Crustacea.  Having  a  special  ^pe  of  structore,  and  pos- 
sessed of  numerous  characteristics  in  common,  they  never- 
theless put  on  such  diverse  appearances  both  in  the  youqg 
and  adult  stages  of  their  existence  as  frequently  to  iiavs 
baffled  the  most  able  investigators,  whilst  many  of  the  va- 
grant members  of  the  class  still  challenge  further  research. 

The  masterly  and  exhaustive  labors  of  Charles  Darwia 
on  the  Cirripedia  have  rescued  that  aberrant  group  from 
obscurity,  and  many  of  the  parasitic  forms  have  been  rd- 
egated  to  the  various  orders  of  which  thev  are  in  realitv 
only  degenerated  members,  their  organs  having  anfiere^ 
atrophy,  and  frequently  their  entire  structure  havin^^  under- 
gone modification,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  exiatencei 
which  they  lead.  But  our  advance  towards  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  class,  as  a  whole,  has  been  mainly  de- 
rived from  the  accumulated  store  of  embryological  sukI  de- 
velopmental studies  which — commenced  in  1823  by  Van- 
ghan  Thompson — have  in  these  later  years  been  so  sooossi- 
fully  prosecuted  by  Audouin  and  Milne-Edwards,  Darwia, 
Spenoe  Bate,  Yan.Beneden,  Clans,  Anton  Dohm,  A.  &  Pack- 
ard, O.  F.  MuUer,  Fritz  MuUer,  and  very  many  other  nata- 
ralists.    Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  aooomplidiedL 

The  Crubtagea  belong  to  the  sub-kingdom  AinruLoaA, 
and  to  the  division  AkthropodAy  in  which  are  abo  in- 
cluded the  Insecta,  the  Mtriapoda,  and  the  Abach- 
NIDA ;  they  are  knoim  also  as  ARTicxnLATA,  from  the  body 
being  composed  of  a  series  of  distinct  rinps  or  segment^ 
each  segment  usuallv  possessing  a  pair  of  jointed  nmeoA- 
ages  or  limbs  articulated  to  it.  They  may  be  defined  to  bt 
those  Articulata  which,  whenever  respiratory  organs  are 
special^  developed,  possess  branchie  and  not  trachen.  By 
tJiis  definition  they  are  at  once  separated  from  all  insecii 
and  myriapods,  which  invariably  possess  tracheas.  But  it 
remains  a  difficulty,  if  it  be  not  altogether  impoasibie  in 
tlie  present  state  of  science,  to  frame  any  definition  which 
shall  similarly  include  all  Cbubtacea  and  exclude  all 
Abachkida.  In  both  classes,  in  fact,  there  are  kawe 
which  possess  no  special  respiratory  organs;  and  if  in 
these  cases  we  resort  to  other  characters,  none  which  ars 
of  universal  application  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  a  rule  these  exceptional 
Crustacea  possess  more  than  four  pain  of  locomotive  k^ 
pbndages,  nave  two  pairs  of  antennary  organs,  and  pomm 
a  simple  alimentary  canal ;  while  tlie  Aradmida  generally 
have  not  more  than  four  pairs  of  locomotive  appendages, 
possess  at  most  one  pair  of  antennary  organs,  and  havt 
their  alimentary  canal  produced  into  ooBca  THnxley). 

External  Stbucturb.— The  skin  of  tiie  Crartaoea  ii 
more  or  less  completely  hardened  bjr  a  homy  deposit  called 
**  chitine,"  with  or  without  the  addition  of  lime^^  thus  fonn 

1  Chevreul  glTM  the  following  analysis  of  tbe  ahefl  of  the  cammw 
crab: 

Animal  matter tt^ 

Pboepbate  of  lime €rO 

Carbonate  of  UmOk 82^ 

Phosphate  of  magnesia............. .    1*0 

Soda  salts,  etc i-a 
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toy  *  defeDsive  ooTering  to  the  aofter  tissnes  of  the  animal. 
Tms  hardened  envelope  serres  also  as  an  external  skeleton, 

S'TUig  r^idity  and  support  to  the  internal  organs ;  and  to 
\  inflections,  projections,  and  rugosities  the  muscles  and 
nembranes  of  the  body  and  appendages  are  attached. 


Fio.  1. — ^Diagram  flgare  of  Oammarw  loeutta,  Fabr.  (after 

Spenoe  Bate  and  J.  0.  Westwood). 

C  ■-  eephaloQ  or  head ;  Th  ■■  thorax ;  Ab  ■■  abdomen.    (See 

Table  of  Appendages,  next  page.) 

Bodt-8boment8. — The  crustacean  exo-skeleton  consists 
of  a  series  of  rings,  usually  a  repetition  of  each  other,  and 
difierin^^  only  in  modification  according  to  the  neceesit^  of 
the  Tarious  portions  of  the  animal.  Each  of  these  diyi»- 
ions  is  called  a  aomite  (Huxley). 

The  normal  number  of  somites,  or  segments,  is  twenty- 
one  ; '  but  instances  occur  among  the  extinct  Trilobita  and 
the  reoent  Phyllopoda  and  Branchiopoda,  in  which  a  lai^;er 
nnmber  of  segments  than  twenty-one  are  to  be  met  with. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  recent  and  fossil  forms  offer 
examples  of  Crustacea  in  which  one  or  more  segments  are 
neyer  deyeloped:  but  this  apparent  absence  is  generally 
doe  to  their  coalescence^  ana  we  shall  not  unfrequently 
find  indications  of  this  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  theory  of 
Oken,  that  each  pair  of  appendages  indicates  a  separate 
s^goient.  A  knowledge,  too,  of  the  earlier  (laryal)  staffes 
of  aome  of  these  forms'  has  reyealed  the  presence  of  the 
normal  number  of  free  segments  in  the  young  indiyidual, 
which  in  later  life  are  permanently  soldered  together. 

Although  the  segments  of  the  C^rustacea  are  greatly  mod- 
ified in  the  different  orderB,  yet  they  can  neyertheless  be 
shown  to  be  all  composed  of  two  lateral  moieties  resem- 
bling each  other ;  we  can  also  distinguish  two  arcs,  the  one 
soperior.  the  other  inferior,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure 

The  superior  oentral  pair  united  constitute  the  tergvm 
(<,  I),  and  the  lateral  are 
GiUed  the  epimera  (ep,  <7>). 
The  inferior  arc  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  number 
of  pieces.  The  two  median 
pieces  nnite  to  form  the 
ttemum  (s,  •),  and  the  la^ 
tero-inferior  pair  are  called 
theq»i8terniim(es,e8).  They 
are  always  united  at  the 
stemnm ;  but  there  generally  exists,  between  the  inferior 
arc  and  the  epimera  situated  aboye.  a  wide  space  destined 
for  the  articulation  of  the  corresponding  appendage  (Milne- 
Edwards). 

Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  in  his  ''Report  on  the  British 
Edriophthalmia''  {Brit.  Asaoc  BepU.,  1855),  differs  from 
Milne-Edwards  and  other  preyious  writers  who  had  con- 
sidered the  series  of  scale-like  plates  at  the  sides  of  the 
1  In  all  the  higher  Crustacea  the  body  la  normally  oompoeed  of 


^ 


-\ 


^ 
^ 


Fis.  2.— Ideal  segment. 


■omite  or  primitiTe  typical  segment  of  the  bodj.  but  as  a  peculiar 
median  appendage,  to  which  the  special  name  of  "  telaon  *'  (Spence 
Bate)  may  be  applied.  Thus  the  number  of  somites  becomes  reduced 
to  twenty,  each  bearing  its  pair  of  appendages  (Huxlej,  Medical 
nm^0$  amd  OcueUe,  1857,  p.  607).  Professor  Bell  considers  the  ex- 
ir«iDol7  minute  and  morable  points  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
fi>^  Moment  in  Pakmum  serraiut  to  be  a  pair  of  rudimeutarj  ap- 
peodaSa  iBiMl.  Brii,  Slaik^ed  Onulaeea,p.  xx.,  1858). 
i  A%  tor  instance,  the  larral  stages  of  Liimultu  polvphemmt. 


Fio.  8. 


bod^^-segments  of  the  Amphipoda  as  representing  the 
''epimeral  pieces"  of  each  somite;  on  th^  contrary,  he 
considers  them  to  be  the  dilated  coxal  joint  (or  protopodUU) 
of  each  limb.  This  yiew  he  adheres  to  in  his  chief  work* 
(1863,  p.  3)  on  the  sessile-eyed  Crustacea,  and  reiterates 
in  his  Report*  (1875,  p.  47),  where  he  writes  the  epimera 
88  sectional  pieces  in  a  theoretical  construction  or  a  so- 
mite cannot  exist;  they  are  really  portions  of  the  integu- 
ment of  the  appendages.  That  they  are  present  in  the 
Amphipoda  attached  to  the  coxal  joint  of  seyen  pairs 
of  the  lunbs  is  readily  seen ;  but  in  the  Decapoda,  Stoma- 
poda  and  Isopoda  it  cannot  b^  any  means  be  so  easily 
demonstrated.  **  We  know  of  no  example  of  a  ring  in 
which  we  are  able  to  distinguish  all  the  pieces  that  we 
desire  to  enumerate.  In  some  there  is  an  absence  of 
certain  pieces  Arom  the  places  they  should  occupy ;  some- 
times thej  are  yery  intimately  soldered  together,  so  that 
we  cannot  detect  eyen  a  trace  of  separation ;  but  in  stud- 
ying each  of  them  separately,  where  it  is  most  distinct, 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea,  and  recognize  its 
character  in  spite  of  its  union  with  its  neighboring  pieces. 
Moreoyer,  altnough  this  analysis  of  the  rins  maj  not  be 
always  practicable,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  facili- 
tates much  the  study  of  the  exterior  skeleton  of  articu- 
lated animals,  and  that  it  will  permit  us  often  to  estab- 
lish analogies  where  the  greatest  difference  would  at  first 
si^t  appear  to  exist"  (Milne-Edwards). 

Professor  Huxley  in  his  lectures  ^  has  somewhat  simpli- 
fied Milne-Ed  wards's  yiew  of  the  crustacean  segment. 
Taking  for  his  type  one  of  the  body  rings,  or  tomttet,  of 
the  common  lobster  {&f^,  3),  he 
points  out  that  it  consists  of  a 
conyex  upper  part  called  the 
ter^um  (0,  ana    a   flatter   in- 
ferior side,  the  sternum  (•),  the 
angle  of  junction  on  each  side 
of  the  teigum  and  sternum  be- 
ing produced  downwards,  form- 
ing what  is  termed  the  pleuron 
{or  epimera)  ipL),  Forordinitry 
studies  this  yiew  of  a  somite 
will  be  found  sufficiently  clear 
and  simple. 
From  the  inner  sur&oe  of  these  tegumentary  rings  in  the 

Crustacea  yarious  plates 
are  giyen  off  which  pro- 
ject into  the  internal 
cayity,  constituting  in 
some  instances  cells  and 
canals.  According  to 
Milne  -  Edwards,  these 
processes  are  always  de- 
yeloped at  the  points  of 
union  of  two  rings  or  of 
two  neighboring  pieces 
of  the  same  segment; 
and  this  disposition  has 
Fie.  4. — Lateral  portion  of  the  tho>  obtained  for  them  the 
rax  of  a  crab  {Portuntu  marmo-  name  of  apodema  (fig.  4). 
»•««•)•  They  are  the  result  of  a 

a,  a,  a,  the  epimera;  5,  5,  6,  the  ster-  fold  of  the  integument- 
SZVh'i.^SiSS.SflSMr'.SI  «y  >nembnu.e  which 
inserUons  of  the  legs.  penetrates  more  or  less 

deeply  between  the  or- 
gans, and  which  is  strengthened  with  calcareous  matter 
uke  the  rest  of  the  external  structure,  and  always  formed 
of  two  thin  plates  soldered  together.  They  serye  the  ofiice 
fulfilled  by  the  bones  in  the  Vertebrata,  viz.,  that  of  afford- 
ing solid  sur&oes  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

DinaioNS  OF  THE  Body  in  the  Cbustacea.— Bj 
general  consent  and  usage  the  body  of  a  crustacean  is  di- 
yided  into  tliree  r^ons,  namely,  head  (or  eephalon),  tharaZf 
and  abdomen  (see  figs.  1  and  6),  to  each  of  which  diyisions 
seyen  out  of  the  twenty-one  segments  are  attributed.  These 
terms  are  used  as  a  matter  of  couyenience,  and  are  not 
assumed  to  be  homologous  with  the  grand  diyisions  of 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  in  the  Vertebrata.*    All  writers 

*  History  o^  BriHah  SutHe-eyed  Chulaoea,  2  rols.,  Spence  Bate  and 
J.  O.  Westwood,  1868. 

*  BritUh  AsMoetattoH  RaaorU,  Bristol.  187S,  pobliahed  187S. 

*  Medical  Tiinee  and  Oaaetie,  1857. 

*  Mr.  a  Spence  Bate,  F.R.8.,  has,  since  1855,  earnestly  adTocated  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  "prreion"  and  **pleon**  as  less  oblectionahle 
and  more  expresslre  than  thorax  and  abdomen  for  the  secona  and  th^  ^ 
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lagree  in  oonBideriiur  the  last  seren^  seg^tnentB  to  be  abdom- 
inal. The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  division 
of  the  first  fourteen, — ^how  many  are  cephalic  and  how  many 
thoracic. 

Dr.  Dana  is  of  opinion  that  Crustacea  have  no  distinct 
head,  but  only  a  cephcdoihorax  composed  of  the  fourteen 
anterior  segments,  yet  he  admits  that  in  the  Ediophthal- 
mia  the  seven  most  anterior  pairs  of  appendages  are  de- 
voted to  the  mouth  and  organs  of  sensation,  and  in  the 
extinct  Pterygoiiu  and  in  the  Trilobita  a  distinct  head  cer- 
tainly exists. 

Professor  Huxley  considers  that  the  division  in  the 
Podophthalmia  is  mdicated  by  the  cervical  fold  and  by 
the  sudden  change  in  the  character  of  the  appendages 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  somites,  and  an  equallv 
marked  similarity  between  the  latter  and  those  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  pair.  So  that  according  to  this  view  we  should 
have  six  eepAo/te,  eight  tAoraete,  and  six  (ibiUmmal  somites 
(for  Professor  Huxley  regards  the  teUon  as  not  bdng  a  true 
somite,  but  a  median  appendage,  like  the  post-oral  plate 
in  Pterygotiu),  But,  as  JOana  well  observes,  the  mouth 
organs  may  become  le^  or  the  legs  may  become  mouth 
organs  bv  slight  variations,  therefore  this  line  of  division 
can  hardly  be  maintained  on  the  character  of  the  append- 
ages alone,  seeing  it  does  not  hold  good  for  other  groups 
equally  entitled  to  consideration  as  is  the  Podophthalmia.* 

The  subjoined  table  may  serve  to  show  these  several 
views  more  clearly : — 

Arrangement  and  Nomendature  of  ike  Somilea  or  Body-ring^ 
cf  the  OnuUxMOt  with  their  Appendages. 

Ist  Somite  bearing  the  eyes. 
2.         "      bearing  antennu]es,or 
l0t(intemal)  anien- 


4. 
S. 
ft. 
7. 
S. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 


IS. 
IS. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 


bearing  antenna,  or  ^ 
2nd  (external)  an-  F 
tennie.  ^ 

bearing  mandibles. 

bearing  let  maxilla. 

bearing  2d  maxilla. 

bearing  IstmaxUlipeds 

bearing  2d 

bearing  8d        *• 


f  bearing 


organs  of  pre-  P 
m.  ambulatory  ^ 


legs,  or  natatory  ap- 
pendr" 


dagee. 


Each  somite  ftimlshed  with  a 
pair  of  appendages,  usaally 
natatory,  but  Tarionsly  mod- 
ified, often  branchiferous.      i 


Sr« 


^ii^ 


I. 

«  s 

^§ 

o 

I 
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fCandal  somite  destltnte  of         1-^4^         %  -  S         ^^ 
(21).-!     appendages,   **tel8on,"   or         ?  8(8  ^.®M         '  •< 

(    median  appendage. 

Thb  ApPEKDAaBB. — Just  as  we  find  a  typical  number  of 
twenty-one  body  segments  to  prevail  among  the  Crustacea, 
■o  also  in  the  appendages  the  type  number  of  joints  is 
seven,  any  departure  from  which  is  disguised  by  rasibn  of 
one  or  more  joints  together,  the  obsolete  condition  of  others, 
or  the  depauperization  of  the  limb  into  numerous  articuli 
(see  fig.  5).  At  the  coxal  joint,  or  protopodite^  each  limb 
usually  bifurcates;  firstly,  there  arises  the  external  limb 
proper,  or  exopodiie^  whicn  is  normally  seven-jointed ;  and 
secondly,  the  internal  branch,  or  endopoditej  which  may  serve 
as  a  mouth  organ,  abranchial  appenaix,  a  swimming  organ, 
or  a  protection  for  the  ova  or  the  young.  The  appendages 
belonging  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  body  differ  from 

dlrisions  of  the  body  (the  term  cephdUm  for  the  head  being,  of  course, 

Enerally  adopted).  In  his  recent  paper  **  On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
nerican  Kinff-Crab(  J^mtf/ttfpof|fpAemttf)."  jyatu.  Linn,  Soe.  1872_.  toL 
zxTiiL  pp.  462-8,  Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  the  terms  **  eephaUtnm  '*  and 
** thofracetrtM"  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions  of  the  body  in 
Lbmuiut^  and  "oJ«m"  for  the  **taif-eplne."  As  other  carclnologists 
are  not  agreed  In  regarding  the  long  ensiform  tail-spine  of  LimtUvu 
as  representing  the  abdomen,  we  are  still  left  In  doubt,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  satlsfkctory  roTision  of  the  existing 
nomenclature  must  comprehend  not  one  class  only  but  the  entire 
group  of  the  Arthropoda,  In  the  scTeral  classes  of  which  the  terms 
proposed  to  be  altered  are  now  In  general  use. 

t  That  is— reckoning  the  teUon  as  the  twenty-flrst  segment. 

*  In  the  Edriophthalmia  the  normal  arrangement  mostly  is  main- 
tained, the  fourth  to  the  soTcnth  pairs  being  epistomial  appendages, 
and  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  ambulatory  organs. 


each  other  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  in  proportion  to  tbo 
higher  or  lower  grade  which  we  examine.  Thus  among 
the  Decapoda  (crabs  and  lobsters)  the  cephalic,  thoracicL 
and  abdominal  somites  all  possess  appendaffes  with  well 
marked  characters,  each  series  being  highly  difierentiated 
for  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  it.    Among  the  Eb- 


Fio.  5.— <1.)  Walking-foot  of  Lobster  {ffomanu  vmJgan$\, 
Bdw. ;  (2.)  Swimming  Jaw-foot  of  Pterfgotut. 

tomostraca,  the  appendages  of  the  anterior  cephalic  to- 
mites  alone  are  highly  specialised,  the  others  b^ng  either 
mere  vegetative  repetitions  of  one  another,  or  else  alto- 
gether wanting. 

Firat  Pair. — The  first  oephalio  somite  sapports  the  eyti,  (b 
tnoH  eonatant  of  all  the  organt,  and  probably  the  only  psir  if 
appendages  which  are  never  diverted  from  their  nomial  u^ 
though  sometimes  atrophied.  In  the  more  highly  eephaliMd 
forms,  the  Decapoda- Braohyara  (crabs),  the  eyes  are  plaeed  oi 
the  outer  side  or  the  two  pairs  of  antennsB,  but  the  aaatoiiieil 
evidence  shows  that  the  most  anterior  pair  of  nerves,  in  tki#  m 
in  all  other  orders  of  Cmstaoess,  is  that  which  is  oonneetsd  vitk 
the  ophthalmio  organs. 

Seeond  pair, — ^The  seoond  somite  bears  the  first  pair  of  la- 
tenns  (or  antennulet),  called  the  inner  pair  in  the  higher  toimt, 
and  the  upper  pair  among  the  lower  Cruataoea.  Ordiasrily 
they  are  slender,  tapering,  fVeely-moTingy  mnlti-artiealsts  «r- 
gans.  In  the  lobster  both  the  endopodite  and  ezopodite  m 
equally  developed  from  a  common  basal-Joint  or  prottwodUe(m 
2  in  fig.  6). 

Third  pair, — The  third  somite  supports  the  seoond  orpai* 
ierior  pair  of  antennm,  sometimes  called  the  outer  pair  ia  tbt 
higher,  and  the  inferior  pair  in  the  lower  forms  of  Crostsoik 
In  the  lobster  these  are  represented  by  a  basal-joint  or  proi»' 
podite,  and  a  long  filamentary,  multi-segmented  endopoditi^  ti 
the  outer  base  of  which  a  small  scale  is  attached  repfes— tls| 
the  exopodite.    In  all  the  higher  Crustacea  the  three  aaoit  »• 
terior  somites  are  always  pra»>ra2,  being  in  front  of  the  beecil 
orifloe,  and  in  most  genera,  moreover,  they  are  speeiallj  k( 
apart  as  bearing  the  org^s  of  sense.    Generally  they  an  n 
Closely  blended  together,  both  in  the  earlier  stages  of  dsTtbo- 
ment  and  also  in  the  adult  forms,  as  to  defy  separation,  tM 
presence  of  three  somites  being  only  demonstrable  by  dincettosi 
and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  each  pair  of  appendsfc^ 
wherever  it  exists,  presupposes  a  segment  or  ring  to  which  il 
belongs.    The  genus  SqutUa  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  STidssM 
of  the  separate  existence  of  these  cephalic  ruiga.    In  it  tks  fii«i 
or  ophthalmic  somite,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  seeond  sad 
third  antennary,  which  are  also  separable  from  one  aaother, 
I  although  the  latter  blends  with  the  next  somite,  and  the  fse- 
I  oeeding  ones  can  only  be  distinguished  by  dissection.    Usstllf 
I  the  antennm  or  feelers  are  constant  appendages ;  but  still,  thi 
number  and  disposition  of  these  organs  varies  extremely.  Sobs 
I  of  the  lowest  forms  are  wholly  without  antennss,  or  are  fiu^ 
'  Dished  with  them  in  a  merely  rudimentary  state.    Some  ipeeiM 
,  have  only  a  single  pair,  the  normal  number,  howeTsr,  si  «t 
'  have  already  pointed  out,  is  two  pairs.    In  position  tlicy  u* 
inserted  on  the  superior  or  inferior  surface  of  the  head,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  development  of  Uie  somites  composing  the  oephaloB. 
Ordinarily  they  are  slender  flexible  multi-articvlate  ^peed* 
ages,  but  even  among  the  higher  forms  they  are  snl^leet  to  «| 
traordinary  modifications ;  thus  in  the  Scyllaridas,  the  extenu 
pair  are  developed  into  broad  flat  organs  of  natation,  aad  prob- 
ably also  for  burrowing.    In  Areturut,  an  Isopod,  they  ^i*^ 
nursery  for  the  young;  in  the  Entomoftraca  they  aie  r 
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Btttetofy  omni:  In  Purygotiu  And  LUnmlm  they  are  chelate, 
•errlAf,  m  in  the  Oopepoda,  aj  elaiping  organs  for  the  male. 
In  the  Uei  free  oondition  of  the  Cirrip^ia  and  Rhiioeephala 
they  fenre  aa  the  organs  for  attaehment,— being  oonTerted  into 
eement-dnets  in  the  former,  and  into  root-like  organs  of  nntri- 
tioB  in  the  latter.  The  seoond  pair  of  antennm  and  sometimes 
eren  the  first  pair  beoome  month  organs  in  the  Merostomata. 

Famrtk  to  Ninth  pairt,  EnUtamial  or  Mouth  Organ: — In 
the  Deeapoda  the  six  snoeeeding  pairs  may  be  ealled  month- 
•rgans  or  epistomiai  appendages,  being  all  engaged  in  duties 
nbaerrient  to  nutrition.  The  fourth  somite  bears  the  actual 
Jmws  or  mandibles  proper  with  their  palpi,  outside  whioh  lie 
two  pain  of  maxills»y  followed  by  three  plain  of  maxillipeds 


y».  6.— Diagram  of  the  segmuits  and  appendages  of  the  Oom- 
mon  Lobster  {Homarut  vuigarU), 

ab. 

first 

,    .  maziUi- 

10,  One  of  the  antepenultimate 


C  —  eephalon ;  18.  Th — thorax,  showing  the  apodemata :  Ab — 
NBen.  1,  Ejes;  X  antennules:  8,  antenna;  4,  mandibles;  S,  f 
axUto;  «,  seoond  maxUte ;  7.  first  maxillipeds;  8,  seoond  maxi 
jieda;  9.  third  pair  maxillipeds.  10,  One  of  the  antepenulUmaM 
pair  of  ihoraole  legs  of  female;  o.protopodlte:  ep,  eplpodite:  0,  gill. 
11.  One  of  the  last  pair  of  tboracie  limbs  in  male ;  p,  protopodite.  14, 
Third  abdominal  somite ;  «^  exopodite ;  en,  endoMdite.    I  -•  labrum ; 


•ia. 


m  — nsetastoma.    16-30,  abdominal  segmento;  T,  21st  segment^  or 


er  Jaw-feeL  In  eaoh  sneoessire  somite,  these  organs  beoome 
leaa  highly  speoialised  mouth-organs,  and  betray  the  faot  that 
thery  are  after  all  only  simple  feet  modified.  Thus  in  Squilla 
(a  Stomapod)  the  eighth  somite  (first  thoracio)  bean  a  pair  of 
robvat  elaws,  the  terminal  joint  of  which  is  furnished  with  long 
and  sharp  teeth,  these  forming  the  principal  organs  of  pre- 
hension ;  whilst  the  ninth  somite  bears  a  pair  of  ordinary  feet 
like  the  two  following  pairs  (see  fig.  71). 

In  most  of  the  Bdriophthalmia  the  mouth-organs  extend  only 
to  the  serenth  somite,  the  eighth  and  ninth  being  included  with 
the  ambulatory  memben. 

In  the  Deeapoda  we  can  detect  the  more  or  less  rudimentary 
cudopodite  and  exopodite  in  the  fifth  pair  of  appendages,  and 
in  oaoh  sueeeeding  pair  to  the  ninth ;  the  eighth  and  ninth  pairs 
alao  bear  a  third  organ  called  an  epipodiu,  and  a  gill  or  bran- 
•hinl  organ. 

Tenth  to  Fourto&nthpain, — In  the  higher  forms  the  fire  somites 
whioh  follow  (and  which  might  be  termed  the  postoral  somites) 
bear  the  true  walking  limbs  (oereiopodof  Spence  Bate),  the  first 
pair  of  which  in  the  Deeapoda  are  usually  dereloped  into  pow- 
•rfdl  ehelss,  and  senre  as  the  chief  organs  of  prehension. 

These  podites  are  usually  seren-Jointed,  and  each  bears  a  gill 
on  ita  basal-Joint  They  are  formed  by  the  endopodite,  the  exo- 
podite being  present  only  in  the  larval-limb  of  the  Deeapoda ;  but 
fen  tho  adnlt  Mpnt  (Stomapoda),  eight  pairs  of  limbs  (that  is  to 
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say,  the  fire  pain  of  poroiopodUea  or  "walking-feet,"  and  the 
three  pain  of  maxillipeds  or  '^  jaw-feet ")  are  all  furnished  with 
two  branches,  one  the  ondopodito^  the  other  the  eocopodiu,  as  in 
the  larral  Decapod. 

FiJUtnth  to  T»omtioth  jMifrt.— The  next  six  somites  bear  eaoh 
a  pair  of  swimming-feet  (or  pUopoditea),  In  the  Decapoda- 
Brachyura  these  remain  (like  the  segments  on  which  thev  are 
borne)  as  extremely  rudimentary  organs  IVimished  with  hain 
whioh  senre  for  the  protection  of  the  eggs  after  extrusion.  In 
the  Maoronra  they  assist  in  swimming,  and  are  composed  of 
a  simple  exopodite  and  endopodite.  The  sixth  pair  are  de- 
reloped into  broad  plates,  forming  the  lateral  lobes  to  the 
talL 

The  Tioentf-ftrtt  or  eaudal  segment  is  destitute  of  append- 
ages, and  has  'therefore  been  eonsidered  by  Prof.  Huxley 
and  othen  as  a  "median  appendage,"  and  not  as  a  somite.^ 
It  Taries  in  form,  being  sometimei  a  broad  flat  plate  in  the 
Deeapoda,  or  a  minute  terminal  one  in  the  Amphipoda,  or 
greatly  deyeloped  as  a  roof  to  the  branchis»  in  some  Isopoda, 
or  forming  a  long  terminal  spine  in  the  Xiphosura. 

IiffTEBNAL  Stbuctubb— Nebvoub  Stbtkic— Tho 
trpical  form  of  the  nerrous  system  in  the  young  of  all  tho 
Articolata  is  a  chain  of  ganglions 
placed  along  the  vmtral  surface  of 
the  body,  and  travened  in  front  by 
the  gullet  This  typical  arrange- 
ment however,  unaergoes  great 
modifications  in  the  seyeral  oraers 
of  Crustacea.  Taking  the  Edrioph- 
thalmia,  for  example  (fig.  7),  we  nnd 
the  nervous  system  to  consist  of  two 
parallel  chords  traversing  the  length 
of  the  body,  each  having  its  own 
ganglionic  enlar^ment  in  each  so- 
mite in  juxtaposition,  but  not  con- 
floent;  so  that  there  is  a  distinct 

r  of  ganglions  for  each  segment 

lese  are  again  united  by  transverse 
commissures,  and  each  ganglionic 
knot  gives  off  nervous  filaments  to 
the  limbs  of  its  particular  somite. 

In  the  lobster  (DecapodarMa- 
cmra),  the  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  longitudinally  disposed  series 
of  different-sized  ganglions  connect- 
ed  together  by  commissural  cords 

Primitively  there  is  a  pair  of 

ganglions  to  each  somite,  but  the 

three  first  pain  are  fused  together 

in  the  adult  so  as  to  form  a  liu*ge 

cerebral  ganglion  placed  in  front  of 

the  mouth,  and  called  the  supra- 

oesophageal  ffanfflion.     From  this 

a  nervous  cnord  passes  back  on 

each  side  of  the  gullet  to  the  large 

postoral  ganglion,  which  is  made 

up  of  six  pain  of  primitive  ffan- 

elions  fused  together.    Then  follow 

five  pain  of  thoracic  and  six  ab- 
dominal ganglions  all  distinct,  but 
connected  one  with  another  by  a  ner- 
vous band  formed  of  the  primitive 
commissural  chords  which  have  ccaI-  Fio<  &— Nerres  of  Bo- 
esoed  along  the  middle  line.  •  manu. 

No  solid  internal  skeleton  separates  this  nervous  axis 
from  the  alimentary  system,  though  reflections  of  the  ex- 
ternal integument  (apodemata)  pass  inwards,  and  more  or 

1  Prot  Bell  writes  >-*' Normally  there  are  twentr-one  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages or  limbs;  generallj  speakine, eren  In  the  higher  forms, 
iHteniy  onfy  are percetoed,  as  the  terminal  Joint  of  the  abdomen,  which 

forms  the  ccnr    '    *         * 

cepUble.    I 


pair 
Thei 


Fio.  7&— Kcrres  of  2b- 


Fie.  76.— Nerrea  of  (V- 


\peroiloed, , 

entral  piece  of  the  £iD-like  fin.  has  none  which  are  per- 
haTC,  howeTer,obserTed  them  frequently  in  the  common 


[ouble  ganglionic  chain  of  the  lobster  was  found  hj  Newport 
iposed  of  two  orders  of  fibres,  forming  distinct  and  super- 
sicoli  or  columns,  which  the  author  designates  eohmmofsen' 


nrded  as  the  twenty-first  segment,  hsTing  iU  appendages  modified 
by  cohesion  and  adhesion.    See  Humphrey's  Joumai  ofAnait 
i*»«lo<<Vy,  vol.  T.,  p.  271  (1871).  ^ 

to  be  oomj 

posedfasci  ^_. 

Mtfioift  and  qf  wiofion,  analogous  to  the  fasdcuU  *of 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  chord  of  the  higher  animals.  These 
osciculi  are  but  indistinctly  discernible  in  the  interganglionio 
chords,  but  become  extremely  apparent  In  the  ganglions  tbemselTes, 
for  these  enlargements  belong  excluslTely  to  the  inferior  or  miuMvs 
fasciculi,  and  the  superior  or  motor  fascteull  pass  oyer4heir4pmk 
surCace  without  penetrating  their  substance  at  all^^^  (3  O  ?r^ 


ignates  cohmmqfsi 
'  the  anterior  and 
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leflB  protect  it.  From  thU  nervous  axis  all  the  nerves  are 
gpiven  ofi)  but  none  arise  by  two  distinct  roots  like  the 
spinal  nerves  oi'  man. 

In  the  ]prawn  (Palannon)  and  spiny  lobster  {PalimuruB) 
the  thoracic  ganglia  coalesce  to  form  a  lone,  elliptical, 
perforated  nervous  mass.  In  the  hermit  crab  (Pdiffumu) 
the  cephalic  ganglion  presents  a  transversely  quadrate 
form,  sending  off  the  usual  nerves  to  the  eyes,  antennse,  etc 
The  lateral  oesophageal  chords,  after  supplying  the  digest- 
ive system  with  tiie  stomato-gaatric  nerves,  unite  below  to 
form  the  ganglion  which  distributes  nerves  to  the  maxillary 
apparatus  and  pharynx.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  large 
oblong  ganglion  situated  at  the  base  of  the  great  nippers, 
and  01  ue  second  pair  of  feet,  both  of  which  pairs  it  sup- 
plies. The  lateral  chords,  diverging  for  the  passage  of  the 
artery,  re-unite  to  form  a  third  thoracic  ganglion,  smaller 
than  tne  second,  supplying  the  third  pair  of  thoracic  feet, 
and  sending  off  three  pairs  of  nerves  posteriorly.  Of  these 
Uie  lateral  pair  goes  to  the  fourth  diminutive  pair  of  feet ; 
the  median  pair  supplies  the  fifth  pair  of  feet;  the  two 
remaining  dorsal  nerves,  which  are  of  minute  size,  form 
the  continuations  of  the  abdominal  chords,  and  pass  alonff 
the  under  or  concave  side  of  the  soft,  membranous,  and 
highly  sensitive  abdomen  to  the  anus,  anterior  to  which  the 
last  small  ganglion  is  situated ;  this  supplies  the  nerves  to 
the  muscles  of  the  caudal  plates,  here  converted  into  clasp- 
ers  for  enabling  the  animal  to  adhere  to  the  columella  of 
the  spiral  shell  which  it  may  have  selected  to  protect  the 
portion  of  its  body  undefended  by  the  usual  dense  and 
insensible  crustaoeous  covering  (Owen). 

The  ^eral  progress  of  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  Crustacea  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  attended 
with  increased  size  and  diminished  numbers  of  its  central 
or  ganglionic  masses.  The  divisions  of  each  pair  of  gan- 
glions first  coalesce  by  transverse  approximatiop ;  distinct 
pairs  of  ganglions  approximate  longitudinally,  conjoining 
as  usual  from  behind  forwards ;  confluent  groups  of  gan- 

S lions  are  next  found  in  definite  parts  of  the  body  as  on  the 
lorax  of  thqse  species  which 
have  special  developments  and 
uses  for  particular  legs.  In  the 
crab,  in  which  the  general  form 
of  the  bodv  attains  most  com- 
pactness, the  ventral  nervous 
trunks  are  concentrated  into 
one  larse  oval  ganglion,  from 
which  the  nerves  radiate  to  all 
parts  of  the  trunk,  the  legs,  and 
the  short  tail. 

A  corresponding  structure  of 
the  nervous  svstem  is  also  well 
displayed  in  Jfata  (fig.  9).  An 
analogous  concentration,  but  not 
an  homologous  one,  obtains  in 
Limulus.  Here  the  nervous  sub- 
stance is  chiefly  massed  round 
the  oesophagus,  the  fore  part  of 
the  ring  expanding  into  a  pair 
of  ganglions,  from  which  the 
nerves  are  sent  off  to  the  small 
median  ocelli  and  the  large  lat- 
eral eyes;  the  nerves  to  the 
latter  are  of  great  length,  wind 
round  the  anterior  apodemata, 
and  bend  back  to  their  termina- 
tion, breaking  up  into  a  fascicu- 
lus of  minute  nlaments  before 
penetrating  the  large  compound 
eye.  Two  stomato-gastric  nerves 
arise  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  ring.  From 
the  under  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ring  a  small 
pair  of  nerves  pass  to  the  first  short  pair  of  forcipated 
antennules ;  five  large  nerves  proceed  from  each  side  of  the 
ring  to  the  five  succ^ine  jaw-feet.  A  pair  of  slender  nerves 
pass  to  the  spiny-edged  Tamelliform  appendage.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  the  nervous  ring  is  prolonged  backwards  in 
the  form  of  a  chord  having  four  ganglionic  enlargements 
on  its  ventral  surface,  and  terminates  opposite  the  penulti- 
mate post-abdominal  plate  in  a  fifth  slight  ganglionic  en- 
largement which  bifurcates ;  each  division  sends  off  a  few 
nerves  as  it  proceeds  to  the  caudal  appendage,  on  entering 
which  it  is  resolved  into  a  plexus  or  kind  of  cauda  equina. 
Besides  the  Principal  nerves  above  mentioned  many  smaller 


Fig.  v.— Nerves  of  Maia 
aquinado,  Latr. 
C-»cepballo  ganglloii;  T» 
thoracic  ganglion ;  o,  o,  optic 
uerres;  a,  a,  an  ten  nary 
neryee;  b,  6,  «,  stomato-gas- 
tric nerves ;  <,  medullary 
cords  uniting  C  and  T ;  m, 
maxillary  nerves;  g^  g^ 
nerves  of  the  flanks:  I,  /, 
nerves  of  the  legs ;  06,  ab- 
dominal nerves. 


nerves  are  given  off  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ad 
of  the  great  oBsophaceal  ring  are  united  bv  two  transveae 
commissural  bands ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  ths 
nervous  axis  of  this  crustacean  is  its  envelopment  bv  an 
arterial  trunk.  A  pair  of  aorta  from  the  forepart  of  the 
heart  arch  over  each  side  of  the  stomach,  and  seem  to  ter- 
minate by  intimately  blending  with  the  sides  of  the  obio- 
phageal  nervous  rin^.  They,  in  fiict,  expand  npon,and 
seem  to  form  its  neurilemma ;  a  fine  injection  thrown  into 
them  coats  the  whole  central  mass  of  the  nervous  svstem 
with  its  red  color  (Owen,  Xectures— /ftwrto&roto,  1855). 

Tracing  the  nervous  system  in  the  Crustacea  from  iii 
simplest  type,  a  vermiform  cord  with  a  series  of  indepecd- 
ent  nerve  centres,  we  see  these  becoming  successively  can- 
joined  in  a  greater  and  greater  degree,  as  if  in  obeoienee 
to  some  law  of  attraction,  until  in  the  crab  the  maximum 
centralization  of  the  class  is  attained.  But  in  whatever 
form  it  exists  in  this  section  of  the  Arthropoda  we  may  bear 
in  mind  the  conclusion  that 

"  the  nervouB  system  of  the  Cmstaoea  consists  uniformly  of 
medullary  naclei  (ganglions)  the  normal  number  of  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  members  or  rings  of  the  body,  and  that 
all  the  modifications  encountered,  whether  at  dilferent  periodi 
of  the  incubation,  or  in  different  species  of  the  series,  depeid 
especially  on  the  approximation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  these 
nuclei  (an  approximation  which  takes  place  from  tiie  sides  to- 
wards the  meaian  line,  as  well  as  in  the  longitudinal  direetion), 
and  to  an  arrest  of  development  occurring  in  a  variable  nan- 
ber  of  the  nuclei."— (Milne-Edwards.) 

DlYISIOKS    OF    TEEB    NeBVES    IV    THE    GbUBTAGEA.— 

Three  principal  divisions  have  been  recognized  in  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  Crustacea : — 

(1.)  All  those  nervous  filaments  which  take  their  rise  in,  and 
are  exclusively  connected  with,  the  supraoBsophageal  nerve- 
centre,  forming  the  true  tefuori-wtHHonal  system.  (2.)  Other 
ganglions  superadded  to  the  abdominal  columns  with  their 
nervous  filaments,  serving  for  the  automatic  reception  and  re- 
flection of  stimuli,  forming  the  motor  system.  (8.)  The  stomato- 
gastric  nerves,  connected  partly  with  the  brain  and  partly  with 
the  oesophageal  columns  (analogous  to  the  great  sympathetis 
or  organic  nerves  of  the  Vertebrate),  forming  a  third  group,  ths 
ganglionic  system. 

Seat  of  the  Sensbb  nr  the  Crubtagea. — Althousfa, 
as  regards  the  relative  size  of  the  several  ganglions  in  ue 
nervous  chain  of  the  Crustacea  generally,  there  is  little  di^ 
ference  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  masses,  and  often 
a  disparity  between  the  supra-  as  compared  with  the  infii- 
oesophageal  ganglions,^  ^et,  nevertheless,  it  is  gen^allj 
admitted  that  in  these  animals  there  is  an  evident  VsoAepcf 
observable  towards  a  centralization  of  the  nervous  functions 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ganglionic  chain,  via.,  Uie 
supra-oesophageal  ganglion.  But  still  there  is  a  wide  in- 
terval between  this  first  indication  and  the  concentration 
of  the  fiiculties  of  perception  and  of  will  in  a  single  organ-- 
the  brain— of  which  every  other  portion  of  the  nervooi 
system  then  becomes  a  mere  dependency. 

Organs  of  Feeling. — As  r^ards  the  development  of 
the  individual  senses,  one  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
the  sense  of  touch  can  be  but  feebljr  exercised  by  the  com- 
mon integument  of  the  Crustacea,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.  except  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  re- 
main sod  ana  undefended  by  a  calcareous  crust,  such  ai 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  or  the  soft  body  of  the  her- 
mit-crabs. The  hairs  with  which  many  of  the  CruBtaoes 
are  indued  may  to  some  extent  compensate  for  this  low 
endowment  of  the  tactile  sense. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  sense  of  tooch 
is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  two  pairs  of  long,  msny- 
jointed,  and  highly  flexible  antennse  with  which  numbeiB 
of  this  class  are  provided.  These  special  organs  of  touch 
are  directly  connected  with  the  cephalic  ganglion,  and  are 
well  adapted,  both  by  actual  exploration  and  as  media  for 
conveying  vibratory  sensations,  to  furnish  to  the  brain  most 
correct  and  rapid  ideas  of  surrounding  objects. 

The  smaller  but  similarly-formed  flabelliform  append- 
ages attached  to  the  maxilla  and  maxillipeds  doootta 
perform  a  similar  office  in  the  testing  of  all  objects  brought 
near  to  the  mouth ;  these  latter,  however,  are  not  dire^y 
connected  with  the  supra-oesophageal,  but  with  the  mandib- 
ular ganglion. 


itssise.   See  «Hpra,  fig.  9. 
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Oboaxb  of  SiaHT.— The  e^es  of  Crustacea  pr«8«nt  ft 
greater  variety  in  their  gradation  than  is  to  be  fwiDd  In 
anj  other  claw  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Commencing  with  only  a  median  fixed  (bifid?)  eje^pot 
in  the  laryal  and  simpler  forma,  we  see  theie  orgaiis  ad- 
▼anoe  progressively,  throagh  all  the  ^ 
stmges  of  sessile-eyed  development  in  „ 
the  Merostomata  and  Edriophthalmia, 
to  the  liigfaest  condition  in  the  Podoph- 
thalmia,  that  of  two  distinct  compound 
^yes,  endowed  with  all  the  essential 
optical  apparatus,  and  placed  on  mov- 
aole  peduncles. 

It  nas  been  doubted  by  some  natu- 
ralists whether  the  eves  are  organs  of 
w>  much  importance  In  the  economy  of 
the  Crustacea  as  are  the  anteni^n  or 
organs  of  touch ;  but  experiments  per- 
formed on  the  eye  of  the  living  lobster, 
when  out  of  water,  or  even  in  a  shal- 
low aquarium,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
as  either  a  conclusive  or  a  satisfactory 
test  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea 
in  an  eye  accustomed  to  convey  im- 
prosions  of  surrounding  objects  to  the 
optic  nerve  when  at  a  depth  of  several 
BUhoms  beneath  the  water. 

If  the  open  air  experiments  as  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  lobster's  eye 
had  been  made  instead  on  a  living 
shore  or  land  crab,  of  the  genus  Ortuh' 
sua,  Oelammua,  OeeardnuBf  or  OcypocM, 
it  would  speedily  have  been  found  that 


Fie. 


10. — Struoture  of  Eye  of  Lobster  {Bomarut  vul^aria). 
After  Newton. 


la.  Ijongitadinal  and  horiiontal  section  of  a  right  cf  a  ieen  by  re- 
flected light  (X  4).  a.  cornea;  5,  first  band  of  pigment,  bencrntb 
which  are  the  erjstalline  cones;  e,  a  broad  band  of  mdiatioK  ftbrei 
free  from  pigment :  d«  second  black  band  coinpi>h4i4i  a  r  t  he  plgiiien  tf$d 
splndle^ehaped  bodies,  the  lower  ends  of  the&t^  boflSua  &rc  covi^red 


with  an  opaque  white  pigment  which  forms  «,  t  he^  ti  r»r  wbit«  baDd  i 

)n4 
)up( 
The  cornea  is  not  present,    a,  subetaneu  Itii^ruiedlatfi  be- 


IL  bundles  of  radiating  flbrt»:  <,  enlarged  end  > 
The  muscles  and  connective  tissue  wUch  nal  u 
have  been  omitted  in  this  figure. 
wXnt 


nilly  tih  thu  i^TUf 
lb.  A  group  of  elements  showfng  the  relation  of  the  i>lgineDt  io  the 


iween  cornea  and  cone;  5,  crystalline  oone;  c,  atrr^  rod ;  p,  pig- 
ment. 

te.  A  partly  diagrammatic  view  of  one  of  the  tl (omenta  of  the  e^e 
from  the  cornea  to  the  optic  ganglion,  a,  corn>n ;  b^  nub^tauice  he* 
iween  cornea  and  cone;  V,  lower  end  of  cryst  ::t] i iiift  t^nut }  t,  nertre 
rod,  around  which  is  seen  the  inresting  membr^mu  with  ita  nud^l ; 
d,  spindle-shaped  or  transTersdy  striated  bodv ;  /,  perfvf  &ttd  mem- 
brane at  surface  of  optic  ganglion ;  d,  pigment. 

Id.  A  portion  of  cornea  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  jihowltig  the  cross 
and  central  spot. 

1«,  Perpendicular  section  from  the  middle  of  the  cornea,  shoirLiig  the 
smooth  outer  and  slightly  convex  inner  surfaeea. 

fti  point  of  rapidity  of  perception  and  movemeiir,  guided 
by  sight,  these  shore  ana  land  crabs  are  qtike  eqiia^  to  the 
moet  sharp-sighted  insect,  or  the  most  agilt?  of  hoards. 

Ab  already  stated,  the  eves  are  the  namt  eon^uitit  and 
persistent  organs  possessed  by  the  Crust  nce^  m  a  ch^as- 
indeed,  if  we  except  certain  parasitic  Isopodous  forma  £Liid 
the  Cirripedia  and  Bhizocephala,  we  simil  Jind  that  the 
flacalty  of  si^ht  is  possessed  by  the  whole  tLXw^}  Eves  In 
those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  eyes  are  aborted,  we 
find  that  in  the  earlier  and  larval  stages  of  tliLir  existence 
the  parasitic  and  sedentary  forms  possessed  eyes,  and  it  is 
onl^  as  an  effect  of  a  kind  of  retrograde  itKtairiorplioHis 
which  the  animal  undergoes  that  the  orgiicis  nf  virion  dl.4* 
appear  in  the  adult'  Two  forms  of  visual  orgnns  arc  met 
with  in  the  Crustacea,  namely,  smooth  or  stmpYc  ey^s  (ow/lt 
or  tiMpamalOk^  and  wiwpownd  eyes ;  but  though  iliere'are  soiue 
few  forms  in  which  (as  in  Aipw  and  jDimul^)  both  ocelli 
and  compound  eyes  are  present,  the  latter  form  of  eyes  ia 
that  most  generally  met  with  in  the  class. 

The  structure  of  the  nmp^  eye  does  not  differ  greatly 

1  Thefhct  that  iV^>Aaf^u«.  Qranaonvx^  and  soijid  otb^r  JwoUi^ra  Jn 

•abterranean  waters,  as  well  as  OaUianoMa  Ma^^imit-ei,  &  burrowing 

flusrine  emstaoean.are  blind,  is  certainly  the  retuU  of  tbclr  bubitata, 

-  -  -  J  of  ▼laio       •      —  "  ■    - 


not  a  normal  state  of  the  organs  < 


lo  tljiQ  B^ljiiiiixLaLh  CpiTe^ 


Kentucky,  and  the  cares  of  Camiola  and  Adel»lKrji(,  Crystacea,  In- 
«acts,  and  other  animals  hare  been  met  with,  all  blltid  or  wiili  but 
iDBperfect  oigans  of  Tlslon. 

*  In  the  durrlpedia  the  indiyiduals  are  hermaphrfHiUe,  fixed  irhen 
adalt,  and  all  bund  (unless  the  complemental  ntale  of  Ma  Onminpit 
be  an  exception,— see  Darwin's  Mon,  Cirripedia,  Ray  i^m  p.  i^^],  but 
te  the  parasitic  Isopoda,  and  in  many  of  the  ^;»rH>f>tJiiii,  it  \a  tbe 
fcnaato  alone  which  is  so  remarkably  transform'  1 1.  whU&i  tbo  m^U 
retalna  his  powers  of  sight,  his  freedom,  and  hia  uuriuixl  u^pccL 


from  that  observed  among  higher  animals.  There  is,  firstly 
a  transparent  cornea,  smooth  and  rounded,  which  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  part  of  the  general  tegumentary  covering  modified. 
Immediately  behind  the  cornea  is  the  crystalline  lens,  gen- 
erally of  a  spherical  form ;  this  is  again  followed  bv  a  gela- 
tinous mass  analogous  to  the  vitreous  humor,  and  this  mass 
18,  in  its  turn,  in  contact  with  the  extremity  of  the  optio 
nerve.  A  layer  of  pigment  of  a  deep  color  envelops  tlie 
whole  of  these  parts,  bning  the  internal  wall  of  the  globe 
of  the  eve  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  cornea  begins  to  be 
formed  by  the  thinning  of  the  tegumentary  envelope  ren- 
dering it  transparent  The  number  of  these  simple  eyes 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three. 

In  the  Branchiopoda  {NebaUa,  BrandUpuSy  Daphema) 
behind  a  simple  cornea,  undivided  externally,  we  find  a 
variable  number  of  distinct  crystalline  lenses  and  vitreous 
humors,  each  included  in  a  pigmentary  cell,  and  termi- 
nating by  contact  with  the  optic  nerve.  These  are,  no 
doub^  an  aggr^tion  of  stemmata  under  a  common  cornea. 
In  some  of  Uie  Edriophthalmia  a  still  further  advance 
to  a  true  compound  eye  is  met  with.  In  these  the  cornea 
appears  to  consist  of  two  transparent  lamine,  the  external 
layer  being  smooth  and  the-intemal  one  facetted,  each  facet 
being  a  distinct  cornea  resting  on  a  separate  crystalline  lens 
of  its  own.  In  the  compound  eye,  properly  so  called,  the 
two  membranes,  external  and  internal,  constituting  the 
cornea,  are  both  divided  into  facets,  each  facet  seemingly 
being  equivalent  to  a  distinct  ocellus,  furnished  with  its 
own  crystalline  cone  (or  lens)  and  nerve  rod :  each  invested 
with  its  own  pigment  coating,  which,  being  darker  at  inter- 
vals, gives  to  a  section  through  the  compound  eye  as  a 
whole  the  appearance  of  pigment-bands  repeated  at  vari- 
ous depths  beneath  the  cornea,  and  in  front  of  the  expanded 
termination  of  the  optic  nerve  (retina).  Although  these 
facets  are  always  hexagonal  in  the  eye  of  an  insect,  they 
are  variable  in  form  among  the  Crustacea.  Thus  in  Homo' 
nw,  AiiaetUf  Pencnu,  QakUheOj  and  SeyUaruB.  the  facets  are 
square ;  whilst  in  Pagurus,  SqtUUa,  Oebia,  VaUianaua,  and 
the  crabs,  they  are  hexagonal.  In  lAmulus  and  the  Tri- 
lobites  the  lenses  are  roimd,  not  being  in  actual  close  con- 
tact with  each  other.  Milne-Edwards  mentions  that  in 
Idotea  each  facet  has  a  kind  of  suppleqiental  lens  of  a  ocr- 
eular  shape  set  within  the  cornea  in  front  of  each  proper 
crystalline  lens,  and  equal  in  size  to  ^he  corneal  facet^  and 
apparently  involved  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea  itself 
but  under  favorable  circumstances  capable  of  being  de- 
tached from  it  In  Phacops  caudaiw 
the  small  circular  lenses  of  the  ex- 
ternal compound  eyes  drop  out 
leaving  a  corresponding  concavity 
beneath. 

Emmerich  long  since  proposed  to 
use  the  external  characters  of  the 
eves  of  Trilobites  as  a  means  of 
classification,  dividing  them  into 
"  hyaline  *'-eyed  and  "  uicetted  "-eyed 
groups;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  perfect  anal- 
ogy which  the  structure  of  the  eyes 
ot  the  modem  Edriophthalmia  af- 
fords in  illustration  of  this  ancient 
and  extinct  group. 

SlemnuUa  or  ouUi  are  always  im- 
movable and  sessile ;  the  compound 
eyes  with  smooth  comeae,  although 
usually  sessile,  are,  however,  occa- 
sionally supported  on  pedicles,  as 
in  Neoalia  and  Branchipue, 
The  compound  facetted  eyes  are 


Pie.  ll.—Bye  of  Tri- 
lobite  {Phacopt  oau- 
dattu),  U.  Silurian. 
(After  Buokland.) 


a,  the  entire  eye :  a,  the   subject  to  the  same  variations, — gen- 

ffenal  border  of  head;   era  being  found   with  hyaline  and 

t^'^urf^much^.   facetted  comeie  in  the  same  order. 

larged.  In  some  of  the  compound  sessile 

eyes  the  facets  are  round ;  but  in  all 

the  pedunculated  compound  eyes  they  are  either  square  or 

hexagonal. 

The  peduncles  supporting  the  eyes  in  the  Stomapoda  and 
Decapoda  vary  greatly  in  length,  but  every  consideration 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  these  movable  e^e-stalks  are 
really  the  pair  of  appendages  of  the  first  cephalic  ring.  In- 
deed, in  Squilla  one  is  actually  able  to  separate  the  eye- 
stalks  with  the  segment  upon  which  they  are  borne  from 
the  cephalic  shield.  .       r^r^r-^tr> 
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CRUSTAOEA, 


In  MaeroplUhalmu$  and  some  other  crabs  the  e^e-stalk  b 
of  yerjr  considerable  length  (see  fig.  65),  extending  eren  to 
the  outer  akgle  of  the  front  of  the  carapace,  which  is  fbr- 
nished  with  a  long  ffrooTe  or  furrow  into  which  the  eje  can 
be  folded  down,  and  so  placed  out  of  reach  of  injury  when 
not  in  active  use.    This  furrow  is  called  the  orhiJuUfimeL 

Oboak  of  HEABDfO.— Milne-Edwards,  Owen,  Bell,  and 
others  consider  the  external  organ  connected  with  the 
sense  of  hearing  to  be  situated  on  the  first  joint  of  the  outer 
and  larger  antenne  in  the  lobster  and  other  Macroura,  and 
to  consist  of  a  conical  process  beneath  which  is  a  cayitj 
having  a  round  orifice  closed  bj  a  membrane.  Behind 
the  process,  and  connected  with  the  cavity,  is  a  laige  sac 
filled  with  a  dear  liquor;  a  nerve  arising  in  common  wiUi 
the  external  antennal  nerve  is  spread  upon  the  delicate 
walls  of  the  supposed  acoustic  sac. 

In  Maia  and  other  crabs  the  membrane  is  replaced  by  a 
movable^  calcareous  disc  pierced  by  a  small  oval  opening, 
over  which  is  stretched  a  thin  elastic  membrane  (whidi 
might  be  termed  the  internal  auditory  membrane),  near  to 
which  the  auditory  nerve  appears  to  terminate. 

The  auditory  apparatus  of  the  Crustacea  consequently 
consists  essentially  of  a  cavity  full  of  fluid,  over  which  a 
nerve  adapted  to  perceive  sonorous  impulses  is  distributed, 
assisted  by  an  elastic  membrane,  and  placed  near  the  base 
of  the  antenna  which,  like  a  rigid  stem,  asststs  in  rendering 
certain  vibrations  perceptible. 

In  both  the  lobster  and  the  crab  a  gland  filled  ifith  a 
greenish  substance  is  connected  with  the  membranous  sac 
This  structure  and  the  absence  of  otolites  has  led  Farre  to 
suggest  that  the  organ  may  be  olfactory ;  but  the  chief 
parts  of  the  structure  bear  a  close  correspondence  wi^  an 
auditive  vesicle  and  a  tympanic  membrane.^ 

Obgan  of  Smell.— Professor  Owen'  refers  the  sense  of 
smell  to  a  small  sac,  fringed  with  fine  hairs,  opening  ex- 
ternally by  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  basal  joint  of  the  first  or 
median  antenns.  A  branch  of  the  antennal  nerve  termi- 
nated in  a  small  prominence  at  the  bottom  of  this  sac 
From  the  presence  of  some  minute  siliceous  particles  with- 
in the  cavity  (although  it  is  admitted  that  these  must  have 
found  their  way  in  from  the  exterior  fortuitously)  Dr.  Farre* 
has  been  led  to  suggest  that  the  small  antenna  are  acous- 
tic oreans,  and  that  the  grains  of  sand  may  act  as  otolites. 

Milne-Edwards  admits  as  indubitable  the  presence  of 
well-developed  organs  of  smell,  but  considers  we  are  re- 
duced to  conjecture  when  we  are  required  to  point  out  Uiu 
precise  seat  of  those  organs.* 

Oboaks  of  Taste. — Like  almost  all  o^er  animals  the 
Crustacea  9eUet  their  food,  showing  decided  preference  for 
particular  kinds ;  this  selection  is  doubtless  actuated  by 
two  senses,  tmeU  and  taaU,  Whether  we  are  correct  in 
assigning  to  the  inner  pair  of  antenna  the  duties  of  the 
olfactoijr  or^n  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Uie  sense 
of  taste  is  distributed  over  that  portion  of  the  tegumentary 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  cesoph- 
agus,  but  there  is  no  modification  of  these  parts  which 
needs  to  be  specially  noticed  here. 

Oboans  of  Nutrition. — In  the  larval  stases  of  the 
higher  Crustacea,  and  also  among  the  adult  lower  and 
simpler  forms,  fewer  of  the  somites  have  their  paired 
appendages  differentiated  to  perform  special  offices.  Thus 
in  the  larval  Decapod  the  chief  natatory  organs  are  the 
maxillipeds:  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Merostomata. 
In  Limulua  (tg.  12)  all  the  locomotory  organs  are  also  sub- 
servient to  the  duties  of  nutrition,  being  organs  of  locomo- 
tion at  their  distal  and  mandibles  and  maxille  at  their 
proximal  extremitv. 

In  fact,  as  already  stated,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  maxillary  organs  of  the  Malacostraca  are 
but  modifications  of  entire  limbs,  translated  from  the  loco- 
motive series  and  set  apart  as  special  mouth-organs.  By 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Crustacea  have  a  proper 
normal  mouth  furnished  with  suitable  organs  of  mastica- 
tion, but  among  the  parasitic  Copepoda  and  certain  aber- 
rant parasitic  LK>po(u,  etc,  they  oc^Dome  merely  org^tns  of 
attachment,  the  mouth  being  suctorial;  or   (as  in  the 

1  Spenoe  Bate  marks  this  organ  as  "olfactory"  in  the  crab  (BHL 
Auoe,  BtporU,  Bristol,  187S,  pL  L,  fig.  10.  and  explanation).  MlTart 
calls  the  green  gland  the  klaney  of  the  lobster,  and  sajs  "  no  organ 
of  smell  has  been  determined"  {Pop.  ScL  Beo.,  toL  tIL.  1868,  p.  860). 
See  Frits  Mailer's  suggestions  as  to  this  green  gland,  p.  676. 

s  Leeivnt  Comp.  AnaL,  1856,  2d  edition,  p.  811. 

•  Phil.  TVaiw.,  1848. 

«  Milne-fidwards,  in  Todd's  C^ehpmUa  of  Anatomy ^  toL  L,  p.  768. 


Bhliooephala)  it  may  be  altogether  wanting,  and  the  fimfas 
completely  lost,  and  from  the  point  of  attadiment  root-Uks 
tubes  may  be  developed,  which,  sinkinff  deep  into  the  bodj 
of  the  host,  convey  to  the  parasite  its  nutriment  nsdv 
digested  and  prepared. 

If  instead  of  these  latter  we  examine  the  Decapods  wi 
shall  find  the  mouth  placed  centrally  near  the  fnmt  sad 
upon  the  onder  side  of  the  cephalon.    It  is  prorided  with 


Fio.  12. — Underside  ot  LinMdua  polyphemua,  Latr.  9 

C  «  cephalon ;  Th  « thorax ;  A,  mdimentarr  abdomen ;  T— tshaa 
(The  eres  1,  cannot  be  seen  io  this  figure,  being  on  the  apperw^ 
ihoe  Of  head-shield.)  2,  The  chelate  antennalea ;  So,  anteoaa  fW 
detached  antenna  of  male) ;  4->7,  mandibles,  maxilla,  and  BaxflH- 
ped J  in,  the  month ;  8,  operculum,  bearing  on  Ita  inner  and  sppci 
surnce  the  ovaries  and  reprodueUve  organs;  ^IS,  brandilgwiM 
feet 

a  small  simple  median  piece,  called  a  labrym^  or  upper  lip^ 
in  front,  ana  a  bifid  mietagUma,  or  lower  lip,  behind;  tbt 
paired  appendages  (mandibles,  maxill«,  etc)  being  plsoed 
on  either  side  of  the  buccal  orifice. 

The  food,  whether  living  or  dead,  being  first  seittd  br 
the  fbrcipated  thoracic  feet,  is  brought  near  to  the  mazil- 

lu>ed8,  and  by  the  help 
of  these  external  oipas 
of  prehension  poitioni 
are  separated  and  iotro- 
daoed  by  the  maxilk  to 
the  trenchant  and  poir 
erful  mandibles,  whea 
having  undeiipine  fur- 
ther subdivision  thcf 
are  swallowed. 

No  organ  correspood- 

ing  to  a  tongue  eziM 

in   the   Cru^soea,  the 

mouth  being  onlj  (ht 

^.  _  anterior    and  outwaid 

^  §  J^     expansion  of  the  CBioph- 

^w  ^Mt     ^V^  which    is  shoi^ 

/^Hn     rises  vertically,  and  le^ 

F  y^y      minates  directly  in  the 

/(£f\hf      stomach. 

*^^  Thewallofthestoa- 

ach  is  composed  of  tis 

membranous   lajeri. 

separated    by  one  of 

muscular  fibres,  which 

increase  in  thiekoea  at 

the    openingi   kadiai 

from  theoBsophsgaiiBd 

into  the  intestine. 

The  stomach  is  floh> 
ular  in  form  sod  of 
great  capacitj,  and  issj 
be  divided  into  an  ss- 
terior  or  "  caidisc^  pirti 
and  a  posterior  or"  pr 
The  fc^^^n  reaching  th^J^^^^iV* 


Fio.  18.— Gastric  Teeth  of  Crab 
and  Lobster. 

la.  Stomach  of  common  crab,  Omeer 
poffunut  laid  open,  ahowlnff  6,5,6, 
some  of  the  calcareous  plates  Inserted 
In  its  muscular  coat ;  ^,  g,  the  gastric 
teeth,  which  whea  in  use  are  brousrht 
In  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
smooth  fixed  plate  m;  e.c.  the  mus- 
cular coat ;  1  y  and  1 6^',  the  gastric 
teeth  enlarged  to  show  their  grinding 
surfkces:  2,  gastric  teeth  of  common 
lobster,  Mmnaru*  vulgarU:  Za  and  86, 
two  crustacean  teeth  (of  DiMyroenrit) 
from  the  Carbonilbrooa  series  of  Ben- 
f^wsbire. 


loric''  region. 
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of  the  stomach  ia  snlgected  to  a  further  process  of  masti- 
cstioDf  bj  means  of  a  complex  apparatus  composed  of 
sereral  odcareous  pieces,  moved  by  appropriate  muscles, 
inserted  in  the  membranous  wall  of  the  stomach  (fig.  13. 
la),  armed  with  a  smooth  median  plate  and  two  lateral 
]Dolar-like-oi*gans,  having  a  singular  mimetic  and  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  molar  teeth  of  some  small  mar- 
•upial  rodent.  Two  smaller  points  (bicuspid  in  the  lobster, 
tricuspid  in  the  crab)  complete  the  calcareous  apparatus ; 
in  the  pjlorus  a  series  of  fine  hairs  are  placed,  which, 
doubtless,  act  like  a  strainer,  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
coarser  particles  of  the  food  until  thej  have  repeatedly 
been  subjected  to  the  molar-like  action  of  the  gastric  teeth. 
A  long  and  straight  intestine  continues  from  the  stomach 
backwards,  and  terminates  beneath  the  telson. 

Two  coecal  salivary  glands  of  a  greenish  color  are  sit- 
uated on  either  side  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  liver  in  the  Decapoda  is  of  lar|^  size,  and  bilater- 
ally symmetrical;  its  structure  is  highlv  ramified,  not 
sohd  like  the  human  liver.  The  secreted  fluid  or  bile  is 
poured  by  two  openings  into  the  pylorus. 

This  organ,  so  large  in  the  crab,  under^^  great  modifi- 
cations in  the  various  orders ;  in  the  Ednophthalmia  only 
three  pairs  of  biliary  vessels,  analogous  to  those  of  insects, 
remain.  No  vessels  have  as  yet  been  detected  by  which 
the  chyle  or  nutritious  fiuid  elaborated  hj  the  aigestive 
processes  is  taken  up,  as  it  passes  along  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  transferred  to  the  circulatory  system;  we  can  only, 
therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  transferred  b^  absorption  to 
the  irresular  venous  receptacles  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  walb  of  the  intestines. 

CiBOUULTORT  Ststem. — In  most  of  the  Crustacea  the 
drculation  is  of  the  same  simple  character  as  that  observed 


Fig.  14. 


pairs  of  fissures,  and  is  situated  in  the  last  sQf^ent  of  the 
thorax  and  the  first  of  the  abdomen.  Lastly,  m  the  young 
Aniloera  the  heart  (fig.  16]  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  furnished  with  four  or  five 
fissures  which  are  not  placed  in  pairs,  but  alternately  to  the 
right  and  left  in  successive  segments  (Frits  Mfiller,  F3ir 
Darwin,  pp.  41-42). 

In  the  Decapoda  the  heart  is  placed  near  the  dorsal  sur- 
fiioe  of  the  cepnalio  shield  immediately  beneath  the  integ- 
ument above  the  intestinal  tube,  and  is  retained  in  its  place 
by  lateral  pyramidal  muscles.  It  consists  of  a  single  cnam- 
ber  or  ventricle,  suspended  in  a  large  sac,  called  the  peri" 
eardiumf  but  wholly  distinct  from  the  part  so  named  in  man. 
The  structure  of  the  heart  is  made  up  of  the  interlacement 
of  numerous  muscular  fibres  fixed  by  their  extremities  to 
neighboring  parts^  and 
passing  for  some  distance 
over  the  aggregate  at  each 
end,  the  whole  structure 
reminding  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  stars  superposed  on 
each  other,  the  rays  of 
which  do  not  correspond 
(Milne-Edwards).  The 
ventricle  has  three  pairs 
of  apertures  so  closed  by 
valves  as  to  readily  allow 
the  entrance  of  blood  from 
the  pericardum,  but  to 
hinder  its  regurgitation. 
It  has  three  other  purs 
of  openings,  each  of  which 
is  the  commencement  of 
an  arterial  trunk  con- 
veying blood  all  over 


Fig.  16. 
A,  heart;  2. 


Fie.  14.— Abdomen  of  the  male  of  SMomlteut  eamerentm, 

UTer.    (Frits  MOller.)! 
Flo.  lS._Heart  of  a  young  Ouiiifoa.    (FriU  Mflllor.) 
FiOw  18.— Heart  of  a  young  male  Aniloera,    (FriU  MOUer.) 

in  the  aquatic  larvae  of  insects,  save  that  in  the  Crustacea 
the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  gills  for  the  purpose  of  oxy- 
genation ;  but  where  no  special  respiratory  organs  are  de- 
veloped, the  fine  hairs  ana  filamentous  appendages  attached 
to  the  feet  doubtless  subserve  that  office,  or  in  some  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  body.  The  heart  consists  of  an  elongated 
contractile  dorsal  vessel,  larger  behind  than  before,  con- 
nected anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  several  branches  with 
the  inferior  or  retuminff  vessels,  which  running  along  the 
whole  bod^  receive  the  olood  from  the  anterior  extremity, 
and  carry  it  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  dorsal  vessel. 

In  the  male  JBntoniseuB  Oanerorum  the  heart  (fig.  14)  is 
■itoated  in  the  third  abdominal  segmenL  In  the  Oaeeidina 
the  heart  (fig.  15)  is  likewise  short  and  furnished  with  two 

*  By  the  kindnees  of  hia  friend,  Mr.  Charies*  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.BJB., 
«tc.,  etc.,  the  present  writer  has  been  permitted  to  use  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  UluatraUons  from  the  English  edition  of  FriU  MOfier's  ad- 
Blnble  little  book,  entitled  IhaU  and  ArgumenU  for  De/rvrin^  trana- 
Mted  from  the  German  by  W.  a  Dallas,  FJ^.,  Asslsunt  Secretary 
<^1.  Soe.,  Lond.  From  Frits  Mailer's  store  of  interesting  liMts  and 
oleerrations  the  writer  has  also  largely  drawn,  especially  In  resard 
^  hia  researches  in  the  larval  deTelopment  of  the  Crostacea,  ana  he 
takes  oooaaion  at  once  to  acknowledge  the  same  with  thanks. 


capilh 
open  into  what  are 
called  venous  sinuses, 
because  they  are 
channels  without  any 
definite  shape.  The 
venous  blood  collects 
in  a  great  sternal  si- 
nus, and  thence  passes 
up  into  the  ruIs  to 
be  oxygenat^,  after 
which  it  proceeds  to 
the  pericardum  to 
find  its  way  into  the 
ventricle  (fig.  17). 
From  the  researches 
of  MM.  Audouin  and 
Milne-Edwards,*  it 
had  been  consid- 
ered as  conclusively 
proved   that  in  the 


Fio.  17«— Diagram  of  Cironlatioa 
of  Lobster  (Howuxrue  vulgarie), 
(After  Allen  Thomson.) 


Decapod   Crustacean  ^^  ^?^   "^^  aortic  heart  oonsM- 
only  aen 
rial  blood  found  its  way 


nnlv  RAratpH  or  urtA-    ^5  <>'  a  single  Tentricular  carity, 
only  aeracea  or  arte-   ^^d  sitoated  below  the  porterior 


rioos  organs  of  the  body  and  to  the 
"    X  (<).    The  Tenoua  blood  retum- 
thence  in  the  systemic  Toins  (•, 
collected  on  the  lower  surfkoe 


nal  blood  found  its  way    margin  of  the  thoracic  shield,  gives 
into  the  heart,  to  be  dis-   oflrslxsyBtendcwrteries(A.a).whlch 
tributed   by   it    over    the   JonreyUie  arterial  blood  loihe  ra- 
seneral  system.    But  Pro-   iitot  (<). 
feasor  Owen  has   shown'  l^gt* 

that  in  ^dition    to    the   ?f  the  body  into  sinuses  (V,VX  from 
two  great  branchial  trunks    which  the  branchial  arteries  (B.  B) 
which  pour  their  streams  of  take  «?•*'  origin;   the  branchJal 
aSratei^loodintotheheart  SS^^tLJ^i^ 
from  the  gills,  four  other  Seeaiso #f.  18. 
valvular  orifices,  two  con- 
nected with  the  series  of  caudid,  and  two  with  the  series  of 
lateral  sinuses,  communicate  with  the  ventricle,  and  return 
a  portion  of  carbonized  or  venous  blood  to  the  heart ;  the 
circulation  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  mixed,  and  as  both 
venous  and  arterial  blood  reach  the  ventricle,  they  are  pro- 
pelled thence  through  the  system  (see  fig.  18).    The  re- 

*  Beoherohes  Anatomiqaes  et  Physiologlqaes  snr  la  Circulation  daas 
les  Grostacte,  Ann.  de$  8oience$  JVbL  t.  IL 

•  Leehtret  on  Qmp,  AnaUmy  and  Pketkiegw  vt  M«  iaswrisftrsif,  SA 
edition,  1809,  p.  818. 
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turning;  blood  is  not  redistributed  tbrough  tbe  liver,  as  in 
man,  t.e.,  there  is  no  portal  drculation.'  There  are  no 
lymphatic  vessels.  The  blood  is  a  sliffhtlj  dusky  fluid, 
containing  numerous  nucleated  corpuscles,  which  change 
their  form  with  remarkable  rapiditv. 

BsBPiaATORT  Organs. — As  the  tvpe  upon  which  the 
Crustacean  class  is  constructed  is  specially  fitted  for  aquatic 
izistence,  branchial  organs  or  fills  in  some  form  are 
(flsential  for  the  aeration  of  the  olood.  The  appendages 
Irhich  fulfil  this  office  are  attached  either  to  the  thoracic 
at  abdominal  members  or  to  both.  Where  they  -are  most 
highly  developed,  as  in  the  crab  and  lobster,  they  assume 
Ihe  form  of  pyramidal  bodies,  each  consisting  of  a  central 
isoendinff  stem,  with  numerous  horizontal  branches  or 
plates  folded  close  together  through  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates. There  are  twentv-two  such  structures  in  the  lobster, 
eleven  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  attached  to  the  basal 
joints  of  the  thoracic  limbe,^  each  pair  of  gilb  being  fur- 
nished with  its  epipodite,  or  upper  footlet,  which  serves  to 

keep  the  gills  apart  from  each  other.    In  their  most  simple 

form  they  consist  of  a  mere  sao-like  appendage  held  by  a 

small  neck  pendent  firom  the  oozal  joint,  and  exposed  in 

the  water  without  protection. 
In  the  Decapoda  they  become  more  complex  in  structure 

and  more  voluminous,  and  would  be  extremely  liable  to 

injury  if  not  protected 

by  some  means.    But, 

as  Spence  Bate'  truly 

observes,  being  external 

to  it,  they  could  not  be 

covered  or  protected  by 

their  own  somite,  as,  if 

it  had  passed  over  them, 

the  branchial  append- 
ages would  have  become 

internal,  their  character 

and  constitution  would 

therefore  be  changed; 

they  would  cease  to  be 

external;  in  fact,  they 

would  cease  to  be  bran- 

chie.     These  append- 
ages, however,  exist  as 

branchitt,      and      are 

nevertheless     securely 

covered  and  protected ; 

not,    indeed,    by  their  Fie.  18.- 

own  somite,  but  by  the 

great  development  of  the 

mandibular  and  poste-  ^  the  ophthftlmio  arteiy :  a,  «,  the 

nor   antennal    somites    J?^°?*  ■?*?'*^i_.*!^™_^«I**J? 


•Heart  of  HbmarM§  vulgarU, 
Edw.,  laid  open-  (Copied  from 
Owen's  Leotures,  p.  818.) 


incorporated  together, 
forming  the  carapace 
so  characteristic  of  the 
typical  Crustacean. 


teriee ;  <  «^,  openings  to  donu  •inoses 
protected  byaemiloiutr  TalTes;  a6,  ab. 
large  orifloee  by  which  the  arterial 
blood  from  the  branchis  enten  the 
heart;  «^,  «^,  oriflcee  bf  which  lateral 
■InoMS  oonduct  Tenooa  blood  to  the 


The  branchial  ap-  heart  ;«,itenial  artery  :0,tuperiorcaa- 
pendaees  are  thus  ex-  ^  ^'^r  ;,l»»Sl»j»».  Weral  pyramidal 
|fcuuM«»  cue  uius  OA  muBcles  which  retain  the  heart <«*«ii. 
temal  in  relation  of  N.B.—BriBtles  have  been  paaiied  through 
the  body  of  the  ani-  the  orifices  v'*,  ^  to  indicate  thdr 
mal,  but  covered  over    V^^on, 

and  protected  by  the  lateral  walls  of  the  carapace.  To 
complete  this  so  as  effectually  to  protect  these  organs  with- 
out pressing  on  them  or  interfering  with  their  functions,  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  lateral  development  has  taken 
place,  and  a  peculiar  reflection  so  as  to  bring  the  margin  of 
the  carapace  below  the  branchial  appendages,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  rude  contact  with  the  limbs.  Externally, 
the  carapace  covers  and  protects  both  the  hepatic  and 
branchial  organs;  but,  internally,  a  calcareous  wall  of 
demarcation  exists  between  the  two.  This  wall,  which 
Milne-Edwards  terms  the  apodema,  is  continued  into  a 
thin  membranous  tissue  that  makes  a  distinct  and  well- 

1  *'The  number  of  branchial  pyramids,"  sajs  Mflne-Edwards,  **  Ta- 
ries  greatly,  especially  in  the  Macroura ;  at  the  most  it  is  twenty- 
two,  as  in  Astaeutf  and  nearly  allied  species;  in  other  Macroura  the 
number  is  eighteen,  as  in  PiaUtwnu.8euUartu^  Ftnauti  fifteen  in 
Oebia;  twelTe  in  Pandaltu;  ten  in  OoLUianaua;  eight  in  Paiamon; 
scTen  onlr  in  Crangmi^  Hippolyte,  SerpesUt.  In  the  Anomoura  the 
number  sJso  Taries  very  much.  In  the  Bracbyura  we  can  almost 
always  reckon  nine  brancbl»  on  each  side ;  two  of  this  number  are, 
howcTer,  merely  rudimentary.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  last, 
or  last  but  one,  are  entirely  wanting "  (Todd's  ^nejfdcp,,  yoL  L,  p. 
781). 

s  Report  on  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  Crostaoea, 
part  i.,  BrUUk  Aswe,  Reporti,  Bristol,  187S,  p.  49. 


defined  separation  between  the  branchial  appendages  and 
the  internal  system,  so  that  the  aqueous  element  so  neoes* 
sary  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  ths 
branchiie  may  have  full  power  to  play  uixm  the  gUk,  and 
yet  leaving  no  passage  that  would  admit  it  to  the  intenal 
viscera  so  as  to  derange  the  general  economy  of  the  animal 
(Splice  Bate).  The  gills  are  not  ciliated,  and  thus  they 
rec^uire  that  the  water  within  the  branchial  cavi^  in 
which  they  are  placed  should  be  inoessantly  renewed  by 
other  means.  In  the  crabs  two  passages  communicate 
with  the  branchial  chamber,  one  for  the  entrance,  the  other 
for  the  exit  of  the  water  necessary  to  respiration.  Hie 
eflTerent  orifice  always  opens  on  each  side  in  front  of  the 
mouth  under  the  posterior  maxilliped.  The  afferent  open- 
ing varies  greatly  in  position  in  the  different  groups. 

In  the  Maoroara  (lobsters),  and  in  some  of  the  Anomoum 
(hermit-erabs),  the  margin  of  the  earapaoe  is  not  aeouratsly 
fitted  to  the  thorax  along  its  lower  lateral  border;  the  braaeliisl 
cavity  is  thus  opened  alone  the  whole  extent  of  its  inferior 
edge,  and  so  the  water  finds  its  way  readily  into  the  respiiatoiy 
ohamber. 

In  the  Braohynra  (crabs),  the  afferent  orifice  is  more  dream- 
scribed,  but  raries  in  a  still  greater  degree.  In  nearly  all  it 
exists  as  a  deft  of  considerable  breadth  in  front  of  the  base  of 
the  first  pair  of  ambulatory  appendages  between  the  carapsei 
and  the  thorax. 

'In  the  Ocypoda,  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  feet  are  mors 
dosdy  approximated  than  the  rest,  and  their  margins  bear  s 
dense  border  of  long  silky  peculiarly-formed  hairs.  Between 
the  basal-joints  of  these  feet,  Frits  Miiller  has  discoTcred  a 
round  orifice  opening  into  the  branchial  cavity,  and  he  flndi 
this  to  be  a  true  incurrent  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air  or 
wi^r  into  the  branchial  chamber.* 

In  the  genus  Ranina,  according  to  Milne-Bdwards,  the  ordi- 
nary anterior  entrant  orifice  to  the  gill-cavity  is  altogether 
wanting ;  it  is  placed  instead  at  the  origin  of  the  abdCmea. 

In  Orapnu,  Frits  MUlIer*  has  observed  that,  when  under  water, 
the  respiratory  in-corrent  enters  near  the  front  in  the  usual  sua- 
ner,  but  when  air  is  breathed,  the  anterior  incvrrent  orifies 
being  closed,  and  the  hinder  border  of  the  carapace  devated,  a 
wide  fissure  is  opened  upon  each  nde  above  the  last  pair  of  fSNt 
leading  directly  into  the  branchial  chamber. 

In  L^ueona  the  two  apertures  are  close  together,  the  ineir* 
rent  opening  being  dtnated  in  front  of  the  monUi,  and  thewalv 
passing  in  by  a  conduit  parallel  to  the  excurrent  caaaL  The 
droulation  of  the  medium  within  the  respiratory  atrivn  if 
brought  about  partly  by  the  movements  of  the  legs  to  wUek 
the  branohisB  are  attached,  and  partly  by  the  epipc^tea  wbiek 
ascend  between  the  gills.  The  main  agent,  however,  is  the 
**  scaphognathite,"  a  flabelliform  appendage  of  the  seoood  psir 
of  maxillipeds,  which,  rising  and  falling  continually,  ceeaiioni 
a  rapid  current  from  behind  forwards  in  the  water,  filling  the 
branchial  ohamber. 

BranchisB  such  as  we  have  described,  indosed  beneath  the 
overarching  lateral  walls  of  the  carapace,  are  spedaDy  charM- 
teristic  of  the  Decapoda  (crabs  and  lobsters). 

In  the  Amphipoda  the  head  shield  is  small,  and  no  longer 
covers  the  thoracic  somites,  as  in  the  Decapoda.  The  braaehia^ 
however,  are  still  borne  on  the  coxal  joint  of  the  thoracic  legi, 
but  they  depend  unprotected  from  each  limb,  and  are  bathed 
in  the  surrounding  medium,  which  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  OTer 
them  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  fiabellss. 
In  Squilla  we  find  the  appendages  of  the  first  five  pairs  of 
abdominal  somites  devoted  to  the  olBee 
of  ai'rating  the  blood ;  the  branehis,  how- 
ever, are  not  included  in  a  cavi^,  bet 
float  freely  in  the  water  which  bathee  the 
entire  surface  of  the  animal. 

In  the  Isopoda  the  abdominal  append- 
ages are  all  devoted  to  respiration,  the 
anterior  and  outer  pur  in  IdoUa  (fig.  19) 
being  specially  modified  into  a  itronf 
operculum  (op),  opening  laterally  sad 
shutting  over  the  five  pairs  of  delicsli 
branchial  appendages  within. 

In  Limulut  five  pairs  of  thoracic  fell 

are  modified  into  oroad  lameUie,  to  the 

inner  and  upper  surfaces  of  which  the 

gills  are  attached,  whilst  the  most  roboA 

and  anterior  pair  is  modified  into  a  broad 

operculum  covering  the  succeeding  in 

op, operculum; 6r. bran-  branohigerous  pairs,  and  also  the  repi*. 

chfi.  The  numbi»rs in-  duotive  organs  (see  fig.  U). 

dicate  the  segments.        In  Aptu  (Branchiopoda),  save  the  aa- 

tennsB  and  oral  appendages  of  the  head, 

•.Fbote  and  ilrvMMfUt/brltoneei,  by  FriUMflUer.  Tianelalei  ^ 
W.  a  Ddlas  (Murray),  iSb,  p.  M. 


Fie.  19.— Branchiae 
of  Idotea, 
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an  iht  ttlMr  somitM  Imat  simple  lamallifonn  gUI-feet,  of  which 
tb«rt  tin,  Moording  to  Baird,  about  lizty  pain,  affording  an 
•zo«ll«nt  illnitratioii  of  more  regotatlTO  repetitioD  of  paita. 

AlthoDgh  the  act  of  respiration  br  gills  seems  a  peculiar!  j 
aqaatio  method  of  afiratins  the  olood,  jet  in  both  the 
Podophthalmia  and  the  Anophthalmia  we  meet  with 
nnmeroos  amphibian  and  terrestrial  forms. 

No  Macronrmn  Decapod,  so  fiu:  as  ascertained,  yolnntarilj 
adtB  the  water,  although  the  common  lobster,  the  river  craj- 
fish,  and  the  spinj  lobster,  all  display  great  tenacity  of  life 
when  remoyed  from  their  native  element  Their  inabilitj 
to  leave  the  water  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
carapace  Is  less  accurately  fitted  to  the  thorax  than  in  the 
crabs.   Certain  of  the  Anomoura,  or  hermit-crabs,  however. 


Fi«.  20.— Hermit-Crab  ( Cenobita)  in  shell.    (After  Morse.) 

find  no  difiSculty  in  adapting  themselves  to  terrestrial  con- 
mtioDS.  The  writer  has  kept  the  OenobUa  Diogenes  from 
the  Antilles,  tenanting  an  Aehaiina  shell,  alive  in  a  Ward- 
un  case  for  three  months,  durinff  which  period  he  displaved 
imat  activitv  and  most  r^arkable  powers  as  a  clunb^. 
These  West  Indian  crabs  are  not  infrequently  brought  over 
auve  to  England  with  cargoes  of  guano  and  other  natural 
products  (fig.  20), 

^  Darwin  refers  to  the  abundance  of  hermit-crabs  on  Kneel- 
ing IsUnd  in  the  Indian  Ocean  {Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  p. 


Fig.  31.— 6'eeorctiiiM  rwrieola,  Land-orab  of  Montserrat, 
West  Indies. 

W4),  all  living  on  the  cocoa-nut,  and  each  ensconced  in 
■ome  shell  obtained  from  the  neighboring  beach.  On  the 
Bame  island  is  found  another  most  remarkable  and  very 
JMJS  terrestrial  Anomoorous  Crustacean,  the  Birgw  latro, 
IJTiMf  in  burrows  at  the  base  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  upon 
Uie  frmt  of  which  it  subsists.  This  large  hermit-crab  seeks 
"^y^fiofl  covering  for  its  fleshy  body,  the  integument 
of  which  is  chiefly  membranous,  but  has  the  tergal  pieces 
m  iti  aadominal  somites  calcified.  It  is  said  (by  Darwin) 
K>  visit  the  sea  nightly  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  its 


gilb,  and  the  ^onng  are  hatched  In  the  water,  and  pass 
there  their  earlier  stages  of  existence. 

Many  of  the  shore-crabs,  as  Orajmu,  and  the  fresh-water 
crab,  ThetphueOf  are  not  only  able  to  leave  the  water  tem- 
porarily ;  the  former  habituaUy  lives  out  of  that  element^ 
whilst  many  sub-tropical  forms,  as  Oeoarcmme,  Odaeimue, 
etc,  frequently  live  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  certalnlv 
possess  the  power  of  breathing  air.  But  in  all  land-crabs  it 
seems  essential  that  the  gills  should,  if  not  immersed  in 
water,  at  least  have  the  air  surrounding  them  etUuraled  with 
fnoittwre,  Milne-Edwards  found  that  Oeeareimit  (fig.  21) 
has  the  membrane  lining  the  walb  of  the  respiratory  cavity 
modified  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  observed  m  fishes 
of  the  order  Acanthopterygite.  Sometimes  this  provision 
consisted  of  folds  and  laeunoe  serving  as  reservoirs  for  the 
water;  sometimes,  as  in  Birgue,  of  a  spongy  mass  well  cal- 
culated to  store  up  the  fluid  necessary  to  keep  the  bran- 
chi»  sufficiently  moistened  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
functions. 

The  swift- footed  sand-crabs  (Ooypoda)  are  exclusively 
terrestrial,  and  can  scarcely  live  for  a  single  day  in  water; 
in  a  much  shorter  period,  a  state  of  complete  relaxation 
occurs,  and  all  voluntary  movements  cease.  In  fact,  these 
land-dwelling  crabs  are  as  truly  asphyxiated  by  immersion 
in  water,  as  the  aquatic  species  of  Oaneer  become  when  taken 
from  that  element  and  left  in  the  air. 

Among  the  Amphipoda,  Talitrue  and  Orekettia  both  live 
out  of  the  sea,  the  former  making  a  burrow  for  itself,  the 
latter  choosing  moist  places  under  sea-weed,  or  hiding  in 
the  damp  sand.  With  us  Orcheetia  lives  within  reach  of 
the  sea-spray,  but  in  the  southern  hemisphere  species  have 
been  met  with  many  miles  inland,  choosing  ternstrial 
plants  for  their  abode,  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  1600 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  Isopods  SphcBroma  is  quite  a  littoral  form, 
ranging  from  the  eauator  to  the  colder  temperate  shores. 
The  genus  Ligia  also  lives  above  high-water  mark,  but 
never  far  away  from  the  sea. 

All  the  Oniscida  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  living 
under  stones,  moss,  or  decaying  wood,  and  in  similar  damp 
-"^      -^  situations;  they  breathe  air  (which, 

however,  must  oe  saturated  with  moist- 
ure) by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  respira- 
tory branchial  plates  on  the  underside 
of  the  abdominal  somites,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Idotea  (already  noticed), 
and  in  addition  to  this  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  air  by  means  of  certain  spirac- 
ular  orifices  on  several  of  the  basal 
pairs  of  these  same  appendages  (fig. 


Fio.  22.— Oommon 

Woodlooiie.  Onttetu 

aaeuu$. 


^  In  a  large  number  of  the  lower  and 
simple  forms,  including  also  the  par- 
asitic Oustacea  and  the  Cirripedia,  no 
special  organs  of  respiration  exist,  and 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this  office  is  performed  by  the 
sur&ce  of  the  body  and  its  appendages  generally. 

MTTBCUiiAB  System.— All  the  muscles  of  the  body,  even 
those  of  the  intestme,  are  composed  of  striated  fibres. 

BEPBODUcnYB  Obgakb. — ^The  omns  of  generation  are 
easily  to  be  discerned  in  most  of  the  Crustacea,  but  the 
analog  between  these  parts  in  the  male  and  female  is  so 
gpat  in  many  genera  as  to  need  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion in  order  to  discriminate  between  the  two.  Generally, 
however,  the  males  may  be  discerned  by  their  having  one 
or  more  pairs  of  limbs  especially  modified  to  assist  in  the 
marital  act. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cirripedia  the  two  sexes  ap- 
pear never  to  exist  together  in  the  same  individual  among 
the  Crustacea. 

The  small  size  and  great  dissimilarity  of  the  males  of 
some  of  the  parasitic  genera  caused  them  to  remain  long 
unknown,  and  led  to  the  error  of  supposing  the  females 
to  be  hermaphrodite,  as  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  really 
the  case  in  the  Cirripedes.  But  even  in  this  division 
Darwin  has  found  small  males  parasitic  on  the  female 
which  he  has  named  "  complemental  males."  They  are 
destitute  of  a  mouth,  and  appear  to  exist  only  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  one  function  of  reproduction  (Darwin. 
Oifripedia,  Ray  Soc,  1851).  ^  ^ 

Bilateral  symmetry  generally  prevails  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class,  and  as  a  consequence  we  find  always 
a  pair  of  these  organs  arranged  on^.^g^^^£ji^@^^ 
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body,  perfectly  distinct,  and  ofteL  wholly  independent  of 
each  other.  The  male  is  Drovided  with  a  paired  gland  or 
testes,  and  two  excretory  aucts,  by  which  tne  spermatosoa 
are  discharged  on  reaching  the  efferent  openings,  osually 
■itnated  on  either  side  in  the  basal  joints  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  thoracic  appendages,  or  the  first  pair  of  abdominal 
limbs.  In  both  the  Crab  and  Lobster  the  first  pair^  of  ab- 
dominal appendages  of  the  male  are  specially  modified  to 
take  part  in  the  process  of  fecundating  the  female. 

Milne-Edwards  denies  that  these  appendages  have  any 
daim  to  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the  office  of  conveying 
the  fecundating  fluid  to  the  body  of  the  female,  but  Spence 


Fio.  23. — Side  riew  of  Crab  (Morse),  the  abdomen  extended 
and  oarrying  a  mass  of  eggs  beneath  it;  ;  eggs. 

Bate  has  frequently  taken  Caarciniu  mamoB  with  these  styli- 
form  appendages  deeply  inserted  within  the  yuIvsb  of  the 
female.  He  has  also  shown  the  existence  of  a  vos  d^eren* 
in  these  fiilse  feet  {Ami.  and  Mag,  NaL  HiaL,  2d  series,  voL 
vi.  p.  109). 

The  ovaries  in  the  crab  resemble  four  cylindrical  tubes 
placed  longitudinally  in  the  thorax,  and  divided  into  two 
symmetrical  pairs,  each  opening  into  a  distinct  oyiduct,  yet 
communicating  with  each  other  by  a  transverM  canal  and 
by  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  posterior  tubes.  The 
oviducts  and  ovaries  are  of  a  whitisn  color,  and  become 
united  to  a  kind  of  sac^  on  each  side,  the  neck  of  which 
opens  externally  in  the  sternal  pieces  of  the  fifth  thoracic 
somite,  which  bears  the  third  pair  of  walking  appendages. 


Fio.  34.— A,  a  few  eggs  of  the  Common  Crab  enlarged ;  B,  a 
single  egg  greatly  enlarged,  showing  more  plainly  the  hardened 
thread  (i)  by  which  they  are  attached  to  each  other.  This 
egg  also  shows  the  commencement  of  the  development  of  the 
einbryo.    (Morse's  Zoology,) 

In  the  Anomoura  and  Macroura  there  are  no  copulatory 
pouches,  and  the  vulvae  open  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  third 
pair  of  ambulatory  1^.  It  is  possible,  thereforei  that  in 
these  forms  the  fecundation  of  the  ova  does  not  take  place 
until  the  egss  are  actually  extruded,  which  we  know  to  be 
the  case  mlAmulu^  and  probably  in  some  other  forms,  and 
as  is  also  the  case  in  fishes. 

If  we  except  Qtcarcinu*,  certain  other  land-crabs,  and 
LimuhUj  the  female  does  not  abandon  her  eggs  after  their 
extrusion.  Those  of  the  Decapoda  when  extruded  are 
coated  with  a  viscous  secretion  which  thickens  into  threads, 
and  causes  the  eggs  to  adhere  to  each  other  and  to  the  fine 
hairs  with  which  the  swimmerets  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
lobster  and  the  female  crab  are  fringed  (fig.  23).  Fig.  24 
>  The  wwlakty  poucket  of  Milne-Edwards. 


shows  the  method  of  attachment  of  the  eggs.  Here  they 
are  retained  securely  until  the  period  of  hatching  hM 
arrived,  when  the  brood  in  most  cases  is  dispersed. 

This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case,  for  whilst  examin- 
ing a  female  Dromia  from  Australia,  the  writer  discovered 
more  than  a  dozen  young  ones  adhering  to  the  fidse  ab- 
dominal feet  of  the  parent, — the  young,  except  in  siia^ 
agreeing  perfectly  with  the  parent. 

In  Miftit  the  two  endopodites  of  the  hinder  pair  of  thoraeie 

feet  in  the  female  are  developed  into  a  broad  plate  on  eith« 

side,  and  bent  under  the  stemom,  thus  forming  together  aa  in- 

enbatory  pouch  or  marsnpinm,  in  which   the  eggs  are  flist 

deposited,  and  within  which  the  young  are  secluded  dwiog 

their  minority.    In  Thysanopoda  the  eggs  and  young  are 

oontained  in  a  pair  of  oval  sacs  dependent  from  the  poa- 

terior  feet,  foroioly  reminding  one  of  the  ovarian  sacs  ia 

OyelopB, 

In  the  Amphipoda  the  ova  are  nurtured  by  the  fenale 
within  a  pouch  formed  by  a  series  of  foliaoeous  plates,  ens 
of  which  is  attached  to  each  of  the  four  anterior  pain  of 
legs  of  the  thorax.  In  the  genus  Podoctmt  the  parent 
builds  a  nest  in  a  very  bird-like  manner,  amid  the  breDchee 
of  the  submarine  soophyte  forests,  and  in  one  of  these  Mr. 
Spence  Bate  met  with  two  broods  of  different  ages,  clearly 
demonstrating  that  the  maternal  care  for  their  yonag  is 
continued  lonff  after  birth.*  Similar  ovigerous  plates  aia 
developed  in  the  fore-legs  of  females  of  the  Isopoda.  Jm 
all  these  sessile-eyed  forms  the  parent  seems  specially  so- 
licitous for  the  safety  of  its  young.  In  Atellu;  TaUtnm, 
and  Oammarutf  they  appear  to  quit  the  maternal  peofoih 
and  return  to  it  as  a  place  of  safety.  Oaprella  carries  its 
young  attached  to  its  body ;  the  female  Arctunu  supports 
them  adhering  to  her  large  antennsB. 

In  Dapknia,  besides  the  several  groups  of  ora  whieh  ars 
suooessively  hatched  within  the  bivalved  shell,  and  excluded 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  giving  rise  to  fertile  females, 
there  is  formed  each  autumn  an  opaque  layer  within  the  ia- 
enbatoiy  cavity  of  the  female,  which  hardens  in  two  pieces  like  a 
small  bivalved-shell,  and  is  calltHl  the  •phipyium  or  saddle,  and 
is  placed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  DapfmiOf  but  within  the 
shell  of  the  parent.  Another  structure,  similar  to  the  epkippimm, 
and  called  the  "  internal  ephippium,"  placed  within  it,'  is  found 
to  contain  two  bivalved  capsules,  in  each  of  which  a  feitilind 
egg  is  lodged,  which  remains  in  a  passive  state  through  the 
winter,  but  hatches  by  the  first  warmth  of  spring,  giving  risets 
females  only  (no  males  being  hatched  till  autumn),  these  females 
in  turn  giving  rise  also  to  as  many  as  six  generations  of  fertfls 
females.  Their  fecundity  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  beyond  ths 
power  of  figures  to  express.' 

Devxlopmekt  of  the  Cbustacea.— In  nearly  all  ths 
Crustacea,  the  young  undergo  a  series  of  metamorphoses 
qfter  quiuing  the  egg.  This  rule  appears  to  apply  moct 
constantly  among  the  truly  marine  forms.  Among  the 
stalk-eyed  Crustacea  some  few  species  at  least  quit  the  egt 
in  the  form  of  their  parents,  with  the  full  numb^  of  iointol 
appendages  to  the  body.  This  is  the  case,  according  lo 
Bathke,^  with  Aeiacus  fbmaJtUie,  the  common  riyer  cray^ 
fish  (fig.  25),  and  according  to  Westwood*  in  a  West 
Indian  land  crab  (Geeoretmis).  The  present  writer  hsi 
also  found  an  Australian  Dromia  protecting  its  brood  on  ill 
false  abdominal  feet,  the  young  differing  from  the  pareal 
only  in  point  of  size. 

The  young  of  the  terrestrial  Isopoda  (Oiuseus,  JPoneBk, 
and  ArmadUio)  likewise  nearly  resemble  their  parento  at 
birth. 

In  the  king-crabs  (Limuhu)  the  young  ondeigo  their 

Erincipal  moults  h^are  quitting  the  em,  when  they  difier 
ut  little  in  aspect  from  the  tuiult.  l%e  metamorphosis 
undezgone  by  the  common  lobster  appears  to  be  but  slisfat 
The  young,  according  to  Van  Beneden,  are  distinguined 
from  the  adult  by  havinfr  their  feet  provided  like  those  of 
ifysis  with  a  swimming  branch  projecting  freely  otttwan^ 

a  Spence  Bate,  1858,  Atmalt  amd  Mag.  NauHUU,  and  Bate  and  Wsrt- 
wood,  SettU^-eyed  Onutacea^  toL  L  pp.  44^-4. 

•  Baird,  Briiith  Bntomottraca.  p.  78. 

«  Bathke,  Unternicktmgem  iXbtt  dU  Bitdtmg  «imK  ITIif  Jiiidaaj  d« 
Jihusknbset^  fol.  1820. 

» J.  O.  Westwood  in  PhU.  Dwu.  1885.  toI.  cxzt.  p.  SU.  Fitti 
MOller  remarks,  in  reference  to  Westwood's  paper— Thte  is  a  soUterr 
exception  of  a  single  species  iuTesticated  bj  Weetwood.  In  tke 
same  genus  Vauglian  Thompson  founa  aote-brood,  which  has  abs 
heen  met  with  in  other  terrestrial  crabs  [Oegpoda  and  Odetimm). 
The  mode  of  lifo  is  in  favor  of  Thomson.  ^Once  a  year,"  mn 

a  ia  ocderle 


Troschel,  **they  migrate  in  great  crowds  to  the  sea 
deposit  their  eg^p,  and  atterwaids  return,  much 


their  dwellinff^flioes,  wliich  are  reached  only  bf  a  few. 
purpose  would  be  inr      '  "         '       '        * 


towarii 


young  quit  t 
MfiIler,>bote 
FJJGL,  1868,  p.  48. 


lese  destructiTe  migrations  in  spedes  iriMSi 
:  and  the  mother  as  terrestrial  animahf  FriH 
rgumenu  for  DanriH^  translated  hy  W.  &  SaDii^ 
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whilrt  tlia  abdomiiial  and  caadal  appoidiges  are  anderel- 
OMd.  In  nearly  all  the  marine  Chiataoea  the  youns  qnii 
toe  egg  in  the  condition  of  wo9a.  We  are  aoqoaintea  with 
manj  examples  in  all  three  divisions  of  the  Decapoda. 

Bot  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate  for  the  most 
oomplete  series  of  obserrations  on  the  development  of  one 
■peeiea,  the  common  shore-crab  (Chremtis  tnonat)  from  the 

~  k  to  the  seznalljr  mature  animal.^ 


Fi«.  25. — Freshwat«r  Cray-fish  flrom  ths  MiisiMippi  Rirer. 

(Morse.) 

He  has  shown  that  in  this  species  the  metamorphosis  is 
m  perfectly  gradual  one,  and  that»  dissimilar  as  is  the  soSa 
when  it  quits  the  egg  from  tlie  adult  animal,  yet  neverthe- 
lesB  the  change  at  each  moult  is  so  small  that  it  is  only  by 
m  comparison  between  the  earliest  and  the  last  stages  that 
we  perceive  the  amount  of  the  change  which  has  actually 
taken  place. 

"The  most  important  peealiaritioB/'  writes  Frits  Mttllor, 
^  which  distiDguiftk  this  loifa-brood  from  the  adalt  animal  are  as 
foIlowB.  The  middle  body  (thorax), 
with  its  appendages,  thoie  five  pairs 
ef  feet  to  which  these  animals  owe 
their  name  of  Decapods,  is  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  scarcely  indi- 
eated ;  the  abdomen  and  tail  are  des- 
titate  of  mpendages  and  the  latter 
eoneists  or  a  single  piece  (fig.  26). 
The  mandibles,  as  in  the  Insecta, 
hare  no  palpi.  The  maxillipeds,  of 
which  the  tnird  pair  is  often  want- 
ingr  are  not  yet  brought  into  the 
serrioe  of  the  mouth,  but  appear  in 
the  form  of  biramose  natatory  feet. 
Branchia  are  wanting,  or  where  their 
irst  mdiments  may  be  detected  as 
■biaII  rerniciform  prominences,  these 
sure  dense  cell-masses  through  which 
the  blood  does  not  yet  flow,  and  which 
have  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  res- 
piration. An  interchange  of  the 
gaaes  of  the  water  and  the  blood  may  (and  no  donbt  does) 
eeear  all  over  the  thin-skinned  surface  of  the  body;  but  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  carapace  may  unhesitatingly  be  indicated  as 
the  chief  seat  of  respiration. 

"  They  eonsist,  exactly  as  described  by  Leydig  in  the  Daph- 
aisSy  of  an  outer  and  inner  lamina,  the  space  between  which  is 
trareracd  by  numerous  transverse  partitions  dilated  at  their 
cads ;  the  spaces  between  these  partitions  are  penetrated  by  a 
more  abandant  flow  of  blood  than  occurs  anywhere  else  in  the 
body  of  the  so¥a.  A  constant  current  of  water  passes  beneath 
the  carapace  from  behind  forwards,  maintained  as  in  the  adult 
animal  ay  a  foliaceous  appendage  from  the  second  pair  of 
maxillss. 

''  The  soto  of  the  crabs  are  usually  distinguished  by  long, 
sptniform  processes  of  the  carapace  (flg.  27).  One  of  these 
projcots  upwards  Arom  the  middle  of  the  back,  a  second  down- 
wards from  the  forehead,  and  frequently  there  is  a  shorter  one 
on  each  side  near  the  posterior  inferior  angles  of  the  carapace. 
Bat  in  the  soSa  of  Maia,  Eurynome,  and  an  allied  genus  to 
Ackmm»p  the  spines  are  wanting  in  the  flrst  two  genera,  and  but 
of  inconsiderable  size  in  the  last-named  genus. 

"  The  following  are  the  more  important  peculiarities  in  the 
loSa  of  the  crabs,  although  less  striking  than  these  processes  of 
the  carapace,  which,  in  combination  with  the  large  eyes,  often 
give  them  so  singular  an  appearance.  The  anterior  (inner) 
antennsB  are  simple,  not  Jointea,  and  bear  two  or  three  olfactory 
ihunents  at  the  extremity;  the  outer  antennss  (Veqnently  form 

t  Ob  the  derelopment  of  Decapod  Crustacea,  i%M.  IVeat.,  1868,  pL 
ftl-xlvL  p.  589. 


Fie.  26.— -ZoKa  of  Oons. 
mon  Shore-crab,  Car- 
cinut  mtrntu,  Penn. 
sp.,  in  its  flrst  stage. 
(Spence  Bate.) 


Fio.  27.— ZoVa  of  Oonunon  Shore-Crab  in  its  second  stage. 

r,  rastial  spine;  jr.  dorsal  spine;  m,  maziUlpeds;  t,  buds  of  thorasll 

feet;  a,  sbdomen.    (Spence  Bate.) 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  28.  Fig.  30. 

Fio.  28.— Zo«a  of  PatMRmu  MHeoUa,  F.  MfllL,  mag.  15  ihm. 

Fxe.  29.~Zo€a  of  SPIppm  emntto,  mag.  46  diam. 

FiQ.  80.~Zo«a  of  HermlUCnb,  mag.^j|l|^^rFrita  .Mfllltr. 
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JL  long  splna-lika  prooefla,  and  bear  a  minute  sqnamiform  prooeai 
Sike  the  antannal  toalo  in  prawns.  Of  the  natatory  feet  (after- 
wardi  fnaxiUip€dt)  only  two  pairs  are  present,  the  third  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  or  present,  like  the  fire  following  pairs  of  feet, 
only  as  minute  buds.  The  tail  in  lotfa  is  Tory  Tariable  in  form, 
but  nearly  always  bears  three  pairs  of  setss  upon  its  hinder 
margin."  ^ 

When  the  young  sofe'a  first  escapes  from  the  egg,  it  is  enreloped 
by  a  membrane  veiling  the  spinous  processes  of  the  oarapaoe, 
the  setsB  of  the  feet,  and  the  antennsB ;  but  this  is  cast  oft  in  a 
few  hours.  The  %oS»  of  Porcellana  (fig.  28)  seem  to  diifer 
widely  from  true  crabs,  but  really  approach  them  very  closely. 
The  dorsal  spine  is  wanting,  but  the  frontal  and  lateral  spines 
are  of  extraordinary  length,  and  directed  straight  forward  and 
backward.    The  tail  bears  ^v«  pairs  of  setsB. 

The  BoSa  of  Hippa  eremtta  also  resembles  that  of  the  crab  in 
general  appearance  and  in  mode  of  locomotion  (fig.  29).  The 
earapaoe  has  only  a  shortbread  frontal  process ;  and  the  caudal 
plate  is  edged  with  numerous  short  set».  The  loesft  of  hermit- 
erabs  (fig.  30)  hare  simple  antennules  like  those  in  the  Braohy- 
.uran  soea.  The  antennss  bear  a  scale-like  appendage  on  the 
outside  analogous  to  that  in  the  prawn.  There  are  only  two 
pairs  of  well-developed  natatory  feet  (maxillipeds),  but  the  third 
pair  are  present  in  the  form  of  two-Jointed  rudimentary  ap- 
pendages destitute  of  setss.  The  hinder  border  of  the  tail  bears 
five  pairs  of  tetsB. 

The  xoe'sB  of  the  shrimps  and  prawns  agree  closely  with  the 
Anomoura.  They  have  a  small  median  eye  between  the  large 
compound  ones.  The  third  pair  of  maxillipeds  are  always 
present.* 

In  investigating  the  development  of  the  spiny  lobster, 
Olaus  found  embryos  in  the  ova  with  completelv  seg^ 
mented  bodies,  but  wanting  the  abdominal  and  caudal  ap- 
pendages and  the  last  two  thoracic  somites.  They  have  a 
single  median  eye,  the  anterior  Antennas  are  simple,  the 
posterior  have  a  small  secondary  branch ;  the  maxillipeds 
are  divided  into  two  branches.* 

The  most  singular  example  of  lowly  development  re- 
oorded  by  Frits  Muller  is  that  of  a  prawn  of  the  genus 


Fio.  81.— Nauplius  of  a  Prawn.    Magn.  46  diam. 
Miiller.) 


(Vrits 


PeTUBUS.  The  young  appear  to  quit  the  egg  with  an  un- 
segmented  ovate  body,  a  median  frontal  eye,  and  three 
pfurs  of  natatory  feet,  of  which  the  anterior  pair  are  sim- 
ple and  the  others  biramose,  agreeing  with  the  larval  form 
common  to  the  lower  Crustacea,  to  which  O.  F.  Muller 
has  given  the  name  of  naupUuB.^  In  this  stage  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  carapace,  no  trace  of  paired  eyes,  no  trace  of 
masticatine  organs,  and  the  mouth  itself  is  overarched  by 
a  helmet-Uke  nood.  In  one  of  these  species  the  inter- 
mediate forms  which  lead  from  the  nauplius  to  the  prawn 
have  been  discovered  by  Fritz  Miiller  in  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous series  (np.  cU,  p.  57). 
After  successive  moults  Uie  nauplius  gives  place  to  the 

1  FriU  MflUer,  FMb  mnd  ArgumtnU/or  Danoin,  pp.  4»-62. 

*  FriU  Miiller,  M).  CO.,  pp.  63-W.  ^         ^ 

*  Coete  aaserta  that  he  bM  bred  young  PhjfUatoma  from  the  ova  of 
PtUinunu  vuigaris,  a  sUtement,  says  FriU  MfiUer,  that  requires 
fiirthcr  proof,  especially  as  the  moie  recent  Investlntlons  of  daus 
upon  P\yUMomaoj  no  means  favor  this  conclusion  (Frits  M&ller,  op. 

*  Compare  fig.  81  with  the  nauplU  of  Amu  and  Artemia,  6  and  6  of 
fig  S7,  and  wlQi  that  of  JIaiantu,  fig.  60,  A,  and  fig.  61. 


so8a  period,  during  which  the  paired  eyes,  the  l„^ 

of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  ana  the  various  appendsgii 


Fio.  82.— Tonng  Zote  of  the  same. Prawn. 
(Frits  Miiller.) 


Maga.4»4 


are  produced  in  bud -like  Bucoeeaioo.  The  aoltiieil 
passes  into  the  mysis-staffe;  the  ant^inse  cease  to  sore fcr 
looomotory  organs,  and  meir  place  is  taken  by  the  thonde 
feet  clothed  with  set»  (fig.  34).  The  abdomen,  fhraidbed 
with  powerful  muscles,  jerks  Uie  animal  through  the  witff 
in  a  series  of  lively  jumps. 

In  the  case  of  those  Crustacea  in  which  the  yooiig,Mn 
Mytia,  are  retained  within  the  incubatory  pooch  of  tbi 


Fio.  88. — ^Youngest  observed  ZoiSa  of  another  Prawa.  A* 
minute  buds  of  a  third  pair  of  maxillipeds  are  visible,  iv 
formation  of  the  abdominal  segments  has  oommenced.  Vtam 
eyes  still  wanting.    Maga.  46  diam.    (FritaMOUer.) 

parent  after  quitting  the  egg,  the  larva  emeiijes  from  the 
egg  in  a  hr  more  rudimentary  and  destitute  oooditiaD  totf 
in  those  genera  in  which  no  such  protective  i 
exists.    Van  Beneden,  whose  * 
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Bent  of  Ifym  is  oonfirmed  by  Friti  M&ller,  mentions  the 
fery  corions  fact  that  the  first  segment  that  makes  its  ap- 
pearance is  the  tail.  In  other  stalk-eyed  Crustacea  the 
embryo  has  the  ventral  snrfiAce  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior halves  of  the  body  folded  together,  and  the  dorsal 
waihot  forms  the  external  convexity  of  the  yonn^n  animal 
within  the  egg ;  bat  in  Mv$i$  the  ventral  sarface  is  exter- 
nal and  convex.  The  tail  soon  acquires  the  furcate  form 
characteristic  of  the  soea  of  the  prawn;  two  thick 
SDsiform  appendages  next  make  their  appearance  at  the 
interior  ena  of  the  body,  and  behind  these  a  pair  of 
toberdes ;  these  are  the  antennae  and  mandibles.  At  this 
immatnre  stage  of  its  development  the  egg-membrane  bursts 


SquUla  are  mentioned  by  Frits  Mfiller ;  the  elder  of  these 
soSa  (fig.  85)  resembles  the  mature  SquUhf  particularly  in 
the  structure  of  the  ffreat  raptorial  thoracic  feet  and  of  the 
last  cephalic  pair;  but  the  six  pairs  of  feet  which  follow 


wiDtiiig. 


prodooed  £rom  zoss  wanmoua  in  flg.  88L  The 
tbe  tawt  two  pain  of  feel  of  the  mftddle-hody  are 
Miig]i.aOdlMn.    (Frits  MOUer.) 


before  any  internal  organ,  or  even  any  tissue  except  the 
oeUs  of  the  cutaneous  la^er  is  formed.  The  young  animal 
may  now  be  said  to  be  m  its  nauplius-stage,  but  its 
naoplius-skin  resembles  more  nearly  a  second  egg- 
membrane  within  which  its  further  development 
proceeds.  The  ten  pairs  of  appendaees  of  tne  ce- 
phalic and  thoracic  divisions  of  the  body  make  their 
appearance  simultaneously,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
five  abdominal  feet  Soon  after  the  young  Mviis  has 
CBSt  its  nanplius  envelope,  it  leaves  the  brooa  pouch 
of  its  mother. 

In  Sqfdlla  manHs  the  eggs  do  not  adhere  to  the  ab- 
dominal feet  of  the  parent  (which  in  this  ffenus  are 
branchiferous),  but  are  (says  Frits  Miiller)  deposited 
in  the  form  of  thin,  round,  yellow  plates  within  its 
rabmarine  burrow.  The  spawn  is  cousequently  dif- 
ficult to  procure,  and  quickly  dies  when  removed 
from  its  natural  hatching-place.  In  thcembrvo  of 
S^imlla  the  heart  is  short ;  the  body  is  long  ana  seg- 
mented, but  without  appendages ;  the  tail  is  bilobate, 
and  there  are  indications  of  the  rudiments  of  six  pairs 
of  limbs.  If  it  acquires  more  limbs  before  exclusion,  the 
Toongest  larva  must  be  on  a  par  with  the  youngest  of  !}»• 


Fie.  M.—Maleof  Jto<lo«ria.    Msgn.  10  diun.    (FriU  MOUer.) 

these  are  still  wanting,  although  their  somites  are  clearly 
seen.  ^  The  abdomen  shows  rudiments  of  four  pairs  of 
brachial  feet  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  biramose  natatory 
feet,  but  the  tail  has  no  appendages  and  still  appears  as  a 
simple  lamina. 

The  investigations  of  GUxxkir,  in  1848,^  made  us  ac- 
ouainted  with  a  most  singular  family  of  Crustacea,  the 
iHagtylidcB,  or  OumaceoB,  iniich  have  oeen  placed  in  the 
Podophthalmia  near  to  ifytii.  In  geneitd  aspect  the 
adult  animal  presents  the  most  larval  and  embryonic 
characters,  and  might  with  propriety  have  b€«n  treated 
as  a  larval  form,  had  not  Qoodsir,  and  subsequent! v 
Kroyer,  actually  taken  the  young  from  the  brood-pouch 
of  the  parent.  ^  The  antennas  are  verv  small,  the  tho- 
racic feet  are,  in  most,  furnished  with  setae;  in  Ouma 
and  Alauna  the  abdominal  segments  are  moniliform  and 
destitute  of  appendages.  The  caudal  segment  bears  two 
long  bifurcated  styles.  In  Bodotria  (fig.  36)  five  of  the 
abdominal  somites  bear  finlets.  The  young  examined 
by  Kroyer,  taken  from  the  brood-pouch  of  the  female 
(which  resembles  that  in  liwis),  were  already  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  parent,  which  they  resembled  in  eveij 
respect  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  young  of  Ckunacece  within  the  brood-pouch 


Fio.  87.— l£s«ot4ike  Urra  of  JAgia.  Magn.  15  dlam.  R,  remmins 
of  en^4neinDnine.  We  see  on  toe  lower  lurfkee,  ftom  before  back- 
waraa,  tbe  anterior  and  posterior  antenncB,  the  mandibles,  tbe  an- 
terior and  posterior  mazllln,  maxUlipeds,  six  ambulatory  feet,  tbe 
last  segment  of  the  middle-bod jr  destitute  of  appendages,  five  ab- 
Inal  feet,  and  the  caudal  feet.    (FriU  MOller.) 


Ai.l&--Co<sof a8temapod,probablf  ATlilBa.    Magn.l8diam. 
(Wta  MOUer.) 

rfoiiaia  observed  by  Glaus.     Only  two  larval  forms  of 


of  the  parent  is  not  certainly  known.  In  the  embryo  the 
caudal  portion  is  bent  upwards  as  in  the  Isopoda,  and  the 
last  pair  of  thoracic  feet  ar<t  wanting. 

The  development  of  the  £driophUialmia,  or  sessile-eyed 
Crustacee,  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  stalk-eyed  forms. 
In  the  **  rock-slater,"  Ligia  (fig.  87),  the  embrvo  is  bent 
upwards  within  the  eg^,  as  in  Mytii,  and  has  also,  like  MynB, 
a  larval  membrane  within  which  the  young  Ligia  is  devel- 
oped. In  Myais  this  larval  skin  may  be  compared  to  a 
nauplius;  in  LigiOy  however,  it  is  destitute  of  appendages, 
and  resembles  a  maggot  with  a  long  simple  tail  (fig.  37). 
The  donal  surface  ofthe  youns  Lima  is  united  to  the  lar- 
val skin  a  little  behind  the  heaid.  A  foliaceous  appendage 
is  produced  at  this  point,  but  exists  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  disappears  before  the  young  slater  quits  the  brood- 
pouch  ofthe  mother.  The  young  animaJ,  when  it  com- 
mences to  take  care  of  itself,  resembles  the  parent,  save  that 
it  has  only  six,  instead  of  seven  pairs  of  ambulatory  feet, 
and  the  last  thoracic  somite  is  but  slightly  developed  ana 
is  destitute  of  appendages.  The  sexual  peculiarities  in 
this  as  in  the  young  of  otner  Crustaceas  are  not  developed  at 
this  early  period ;  thus  the  males  lack  the  hand-like  en- 
largements of  the  anterior  ambulatory  feet,  and  the  copo- 
latory  appendages  are  also  absent 

The  eggs  and  early  stages  of  AMm  aqwUieu»  hava 

trana. 


iEdlnh,NewPkiLJour.,li4S,   See  also  BelLilHMiA 
teeso,  1868,  pp.  821-883,  and  FriU  MOller,  FOr  Donoin,  En] 
p.  81. 
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been  ioTeBtigated  bj  numerous  observers.  De  C^eer,  Ratblce,* 
Bpenoe  Bate,'  and  Anton  Dohm '  hare  made  oarefbl  ob- 
•eryations  on  the  embryology  and  development  of  this 
abundant  freshwater  Isopod.  As  in  JAgia  the  embryo  is 
bent  upwards  within  the  egg.  It  quits  the  egg  In  a  most 
impenect  state,  more  so,  says  Bathke,  than  an^  other  artio- 
alated  or  verteorated  animal.  It  is  furnished  in  its  earliest 
stages  with  two  lateral  external  appendages,  which  probably 
are  homologous  with  the  foliaceous  appenaage  observed  by 
Fritz  MuUer  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  Lima,  These 
loSal  appendages  are  suUequently  moulted.  Moreover  in 
the  youn^  ^seaus  there  are  only  six  leg-bearing  segments, 
and  six,  instead  of  seven,  pairs  of  legs  as  in  the  adulL  The 
curvature  of  the  embryo  upwards,  instead  of  downwards, 
seems  to  have  been  generally  observed  by  Bathke,  Dohm, 
Frits  Milller,  and  others.  The  larval  skin  is  in  some 
genera  so  closely  applied  to  the  egg  itself  as  possibly  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  inner  egg-membrane.  The  absence  of  the 
last  pair  of  thoracic  feet  seems  also  a  constant  character ; 
all  the  other  limbs  are  usnallv  well  developed  in  the  young 
of  normal  Isopods;  but  in  the  remarkable  and  aberrant 

Cns  Tofioit  (ng.  33)  all  the  abdominal  feet  are  wanting, 
not  the  caudu  appenda^ ;  they  make  their  appearance, 
however,  simultaneously  with  the  last  pair  of  the  thoracic 
feet 

Among  the  many  interestiuff  facts  relative  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Crustacea  not  the  least  remarkable  are  the 
series  of  retrograde  metamorphoses  which  certain  Isopods 
undergo  as  a  consequence  of  their  assuming  a  parasitic  mode 


FIB.  88.-IbfMi«  iMMta  m  Kr.  9,  magnifled  15  tiiiifl^  ihowing  Hie 
orillce  of  entrance  (s)  into  the  caTltf  oTerarehed  by  the  oanpaoe  In 
which  mn  appendmge  of  the  second  pair  of  maxilw  (/)  playi.  On 
four  feet  (i, «,  L  m)  are  the  rudimenta  of  the  lamella  which  inbee- 
quently  form  the  brood-oaTity.    (Frits  MOller.) 

of  life  when  adulL  Thus  the  O^frntiOyoa,  or  "Fish-lice," 
which  in  the  adult  state  live  parasitic  on  fishes,  clinging 
firmly  by  means  of  their  short  recurved  hook-like  feet,  are 
lively  free-swimming  Crustacea  in  the  larval  state.    Still 


Fig.  89.~B(»ynw  fguiBannn.  Latr.    a,  male ;  V,  female  (onderBide) ;  6, 

the  same  (dorsal  Tlew).    (After  Spence  Bate.) 
Fio.  40. — Phryxm  abdotninalU,    a,  the  male ;  b,  female  (Tentral  m- 

pect).    (After  Spence  Bate.) 
Fio.  4i.—QrypMMria  Balani,    a,  male ;  ft,  female ;  e,  lanra.    (After 

Spence  Bate.) 

greater  is  the  metamorphosis  which  the  adult  female  under- 
goes in  Bopyrua  (fig.  39),  Phryxua  (fig.  40),  Jofie,  Oygtf  and 
several  other  alliea  genera,  which  are  parasitic  on  crabs 
and  lobsters,  taking  up  their  abode  within  the  branchial 
cavity.  The  adult  is  usually  quite  destitute  of  eyes ;  the 
antennae  are  rudimentary  ;  the  broad  and  flat  body  is  fre- 

1  Abhandlunm  tur  Bilduufft  und  Bniwiokelvnffs  OuekickU  det  Mm- 
§ekem  und  der  Thiere  (Lelpsic,  1882). 

>  Spence  Bate  and  WestwoNod,  liUL  SeuHU-eifed  Chufaeea  (1B68,  rot 
tL.pp.84S-«47). 

*  ^*  Die  embrvonale  Entwlckelung  des  Asellus  aquaticos  "  ^a  reprint 
fh>m  ZciUeh./,  uisseruch,  Zootogie,  xvii,  6d.  ii,  Ueft  1,  Jena,  1966), 


quently  ansymmetrically^  developed  in  conseqneDos  rt  the 
confined  space  in  which  it  lives;  its  segments  are  more  or 
less  amalgamated  together;  the  feet  are  stunted,  and  the 
abdominal  appendages  transformed  into  foliMseoas  or 
highly  branched  ffills.  The  males  are  diminutive  in  vse^ 
but  usually  they  have  their  eyes,  antennae,  and  feet  betjer 
preserved  than  the  females;  the  abdomen  is.  however, 
rudimentary,  and  not  unfrequently  altogether  oestitate  oi 
appendages. 

Among  the  Isopoda,  in  the  remarkable  j^nera  OypMkiriBL 
OryptawUeua,  and  EnUmiaeuBf  we  meet  with  forms  even  still 
more  debased  in  their  adult  parasitic  condition  than  Bopynu. 

In  the  case  of  OrypMhina  BaUni*  (fig.  41),  first  noticed 


Fig.  42. 

Vta,  4lL'^OnntimUeut  pkmairMdM, 

Mttller.) 
Fie.  41— Embrjo  of  the  same. 


Fig.  43. 


female,    llagn.  8  tlmea  (FriCi 
lCagn.90diam.    (FriUMflUer^ 

as  a  male  drripede  by  Goodsir  in  1843,  but  not  ru^htlr  de- 
termined until  1851,  by  C.  Spence  Bate,  the  female  is  a  laije 
inert  seven-lobed  fleshy  mass,  destitute  of  exserted  antenoc, 
jaws,  l^gs,  or  branchial  appendajges,  lying  within  the  shell, 
and  attached  to  the  base  or  the  animal  of  BaUmut  balanoida. 
The  male  is  free  and  resembles  the  male  in  the  Bawrida; 
its  bodv  is  long  and  slender,  and  is  furnished  witn  sevea 
pairs  of  legs;  it  has  been  met  with  by  Spenoe  Bate,  Dina, 
and  other  observers  within  the  body-cavity  of  BdmL 
Here  then  we  have  a  Crustacean  belonging  to  a  hiaiker 
order,  via.,  the  Isopoda,  living  parasitic  wiwin  the  mell 
and  deriving  its  nourishment  £rom  one  belonging  to  a  low«r 
order,  viz.,  the  Cirnpedia. 

The  history  of  Oryntotkina  pygnuea  (Rathke,  sp.)  and 
OrypUmiKUB  plafiaruna€$  (F.  Muller)  is  perhaps  stul  more 
remarkable.  Professor  Bell  had  long  ago  noticed  the  fre> 
quent  presence  of  a  singular  parasite  on  the  inner  sor&oe 
of  the  abdomen  of  Portunu9  and  Chretmis  on  our  oosst^ 
having  mrima  faeie  the  aspect  of  a  bag  of  immature  eggs. 
This  had  been  described  by  Rathke  in  1841  as  an  EdUbo- 
arian,  but  has  since  been  proved  bv  its  transformatioDs  to 
be  a  Cirripede,  and  was  named  PeUogaaUr.  In  1858 
Lilljeborg  found  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  female  Patt»- 
gatter  with  an  egg-sac ;  but  a  careful  dissection  led  to  tlM 
discovery  that  another  parasite  of  a  higher  order,  namel/ 
a  OryptothiriOj  had  become  jparagUic  ttpon  ihe  paratik. 
The  most  cunous  part  of  this  super-parasitic  histoiy  i^ 
that  the  roots  o(  Saoeuiina  and  PeltogtBLSier  (two  fonu  of 
rhizocephalous  Cirripedia  parasitic  on  crabs  and  hermit- 
crabs)  seem  constantly  to  be  made  use  of  bv  two  paiwkie 
Isopods,  namely,  a  ^opynis  and  the  be£>re-meotiooed 
OryptontBem  pkmarioidet.  These  take  up  their  abode  be- 
neath the  Saoeuiina,  and  cause  it  to  die  away  by  into- 
oepting  the  nourishment  conveyed  bv  the  roots ;  the  rooli^ 
however,  continue  to  grow,  even  without  the  Saeedma, 
uid  frequently  attain  an  eztraordinanr  extension,  esp^ 
dally  when  a  B<ypynu  obtains  its  nourishment  from  then 
(Fritz  Mfiller,  od,  eO.  p.  94).  The  free  males  and  tbt 
young  of  OryptoUUria  and  OrypUmdacm  are  unlike  yomv 
Cirri  pedes,  but  resemble  the  young  of  Bopynu;  they  are^ 
in  fact,  larval  Isopods. 

The  female  of  EtUanucut  {&g.  44)  resides  within  tbe 

body  of  a  species  of  PoreeUana,  lying  in  a  thin-walled  mc 

between  the  liver,  intestine,  and  heart  of  its  host,  tbe 

head  being  destitute  of  eyes  or  antemus ;  Uie  thorax  hai 

become  an  irr^^ar  inarticulate  sac,  beset  with  enonnooi 

brood  laminae ;  the  long  vermiform  and  extremely  mol»lt 

abdomen  has  sword-shaped  legs ;  and  swelling  oat  abore  it 

in  a  globular  form,  as  if  in  a  hernial  sac,  the  heart  lies  at 

the  iMise  of  the  first  sesment.    The  young  of  this  sincalar 

parasite  closely  resembles  that  of  ^opymt  and  Ch/ptMit. 

The  embnro  of  the  Amphipoda  can  be  distingaiahed 

from  that  of  Isopoda  at  a  very  early  period ;  the  former 

being  bent  downwards  with  the  dorsal  sur&oe  external, 

whilst  the  latter  is  bent  backwards  with  the  ventral  surfM 

*  C.  SpeDce  Bate  and  J.  O.  Weet^ 
(1868,8?o,ToLii.,|».267>.    igitjzed 
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extenuJ.  The  embiro  io  all  the  genera  which  have  been 
examined  la  attached  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  to 
the  inner  effg-membrane  by  a  pecaliar  stractare — ^remind- 
ing one  of  the  union  of  the 
joong  leopoda  with  the  lar- 
val membrane,  and  of  the 
uipaired  **  adherent  organ  " 
on  the  nape  of  the  dadooenL 
•0  remarkably  deTeloped 
in  Emidne,  and  persistent 
throQffh  its  life  in  that  ge- 
nus ;  oat  thooffh  present  in 
the  Toon^  of  .fiipAntd,  it  dis- 
appears in  the  adult  (Frits 
MUler). 

The   metamorphosis    of 
the  younff  Amphipod  after  Fio.  44. — Entonueu9 
it  quits  the  egg  seems  great-      female.  Magn.  8  times.  (Friti 
It  leduced  and  simpMed,      MttUer.) 
for  before  quitting  tne  egg 

it  acquires  its  full  numb^  of  segments  and  limbs.^  In 
those  instances  in  which  certain  of  the  segments  are 
amalsamated  together,  or  where  one  or  more  segments 
are  deficient  in  the  aonlt,  we  find  the  same  fusion  and 
the  same  deficiencies  in  the  young  animals  taken  from 
the  brood-pouch  of  their  motner.  The  development  of 
the  Hyperiidse,  an  oceanic  group  of  Amphip<xls  found 
ooIt  in  the  gill-cavities  of  the  MeauseSf  is  very  exceptional 
and  remarkable.  Thus,  in  Hyperia  the  youngest  larva^ 
taken  by  Fritz  MUller  from  the  orood-pouch  of  the  mother, 
already  possessed  the  whole  of  the  thoracic  feet;  on  the 
other  nand,  those  of  the  abdomen  were  not  as  yet  devel- 
oped. All  the  feet  are  at  first  simple,  but  soon  become 
converted  into  highly  denticulated  prehensile  feet.  In 
this  state  they  remain  for  a  very  long  time, — the  abdom- 
inal appendages  growing  into  powenul  natatory  organs 
whilst  tne  eyesj  at  first  wanting  or  very  minute,  expand 
into  large  hemispheres  occupying  the  entire  lateral,  and 
even  encroaching  upon  the  dorsal  and  frontal  walls  of  the 
head.  The  females  (hyperia)  are  distinguished  by  a  veiy 
broad  thorax,  and  the  males  (Lestrigonus)  by  their  long 
antennnu  The  youngest  larvae  cannot  swim,  out  are  pro- 
vided with  chelate  feet  (as  shown  hj  Spenoe  Bate)  by 
which  they  cling  firmly  to  the  swimmine-lamiiue  of  their 
host  The  feet  of  the  adults  are  simple,  but  they  are  then 
excellent  swimmers,  and  are  not  unfrequently  met  with«free 
in  the  open  sea.  The  diversity  in  structure  of  the  antenna 
in  the  adult  male  and  female  Hyperiidn  is  so  great  as  to 
have  led  naturalists  to  place  them  in  separate  genera  or 


FlQ.  4ff.— OroftMfla  DorwMt,  n.  ■]>.  male.    (FrlU  MflUer.) 

even  families;  but  this  difierence  b  developed  only  when 
the  animals  are  full-grown.  Up  to  this  period  the  young 
of  both  sexes  resemble  the  females.  In  the  male  shore- 
boppers  ( Orcheaiia)  the  second  pair  of  the  anterior  feet  is 
provided  with  a  powerful  hand  (fig.  45),  as  in  the  majority 
of  Amphipoda,  but  quite  difierent  from  the  female ;  the 
youQj^  nevertheless  resemble  the  female.  This  is  also  the 
<:s8e  in  the  adult  male  in  LimuRu,  in  which  the  second  pair 
of  appendages  (antenxue)  are  peculiarly  modified  (see  3a  in 
Off.  12  above) :  but  in  the  young  male  they  exactly  resem- 
ble those  of  the  adult  female.  According  to  Spence  Bate 
^d  Frits  Muller,  this  second  pair  of  antennas  are  absent 

' "  Even  pecuIUritieii  in  the  itracture  of  the  limbs,  lO  far  aa  they 
%re  oommon  to  both  sexes,  are  usuallf  well  marked  in  the  newly- 
Mtcbad  young,  so  that  the  latter  generally  dlflfbr  from  their  parents 
oniT  by  their  stouter  form,  the  smaller  number  of  the  antennal  Joints 
M  dfaetorr  filaments,  and  also  of  the  set«  and  teeth  with  which 
»•  body  or  feet  are  armed,  and  perhaps  by  the  comparatlToly  larger 
•iw  of  the  secondary  flagellum'*  (FiiU  MOUer.  FOr  Darwin,  EngL 


in  the  females  of  SraeAyseeftif,  although  the  male  possesses 
them,  like  other  Amphipods. 

In  the  fore^ing  orief  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the 
youn^  in  the  Malaoostraca,  it  will  be  perceived  that  cer- 
tain lines  of  development  are  followed,  but  these  are  sub- 
ject to  great  diversity,  and  often  vary  greatly  iu  the  same 
order.*    Thus  we  have: — 

I.  The  larval  metamorphosis  undei^gone  within  the 

n.  Thelarval  metamorphosis  undergone  within  the 
incubatory  pouch  of  the  mother.* 

III.  The  young  nrst  appearing  as  ft-ee-swimming  so&s.* 

IV.  The  young  first  appearing  as  nauplii^ 

These  four  stages  in  the  larval  development  of  the  Cros- 


Fie.  46  J— Egg  of  Lknuku  pttyp^mmu :  «,  protoderm ;  6,  the  ehorioa 

(after  Dohm). 
Fio.  47.— Third  stage  in  the  embryo  of  JAmMlua:  a,  protoderm;  ft, 

chorion  (after  Psckard). 
Fio.  48.— Fourth  stage  (T)  la  the  embryo  of  Lkmiiut  (after  Dr.  Pack- 


ard's figure). 
Fie.  49.--Fourth  stage  ( 
2,  antenna ;  8-6,  mazil 


in  the  embryo  of  LtmuluM:  1,  antennola; 
[pedes;  7  and  8^  thoracic  plates  alterwards 
mouth ;  s,  the  ovanan  apertures  (?) ; 


bearing  the  branchis:  m.  the 
a,  the  abdomen  (after  Ponm). 

tacen,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  not  by  any  means 
strictly  confined  to  particular  orders  of  the  Mala^ 
costraca,  nor  do  they  hold  good  for  all  the  members  of 
the  group  in  which  they  have  been  observed  to  occur. 
There  i&  in  fact,  no  ** hard  and  fast''  rule  in  the  class, 
but  on  the  contrary,  there  would  appear  to  be  numer- 
ous exceptions  and  variations  in  every  group. 

In  considering  the  larval  development  of  the  En 
tomostraca,  we  shall  find  that  their  early  history,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Malacostraca,  is  sreatly  sim- 
plified, and  that  the  first  or  nauplius  form  of  the  young 
which  Fritz  Muller  exeeptionaUy  met  with  in  Pencsus, 
has  now  become  the  rule  almost  without  exception. 

Embryology  of  LimtUuB. — Starting  with  that  remark- 
able representative  of  a  most  ancient  and  now  al- 
most extinct  order,  the  Merostomata,  we  find  in  Limnhu 
a  genus  in  which  the  young  may  be  said   to  undergo 

s  In  the  normal  Isopoda,  as  we  have  setHi,  the  deTclopment  of  the 
young  is  one  of  progress  to  the  adult ;  but  in  the  parasitic  forms  the 
young  animal  before  attaining  the  adult  state  actually  has  to  unuergo 
a  retrograde  metamorphosis. 

•  An  Instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  Decapoda-Brachyura,  Tis.,  6e- 
earetMu  (J.  O.  Westwood) ;  in  the  Anomoura,  Dromta  (H.  Woodward) ; 
in  the  Macroura,  BXomofrftif  (Attaeua)  fitmiatUU  (Bathke).  Iz.  the 
Amphipoda  the  young  appear  to  have  always  acquired  their  fbU 
number  of  segments  and  appendages  before  quitting  the  egg  (Frits 
MtUler,  Spence  Bate,  etc.). 

« In  the  Stomapoda  by  MytU,  and  OumacMB  (f);  in  the  IsopotU  by 
AmUu$,  lAffia,  etc. 


•  In  the  Decapoda-Brachyura  by  Qtrcimu  (Spence  Bate),  by  Qfoto- 
grapnu  and  many  other  crabs  ana  lobsters  (Frits  MQUer). 

•  In  the  Decapoda-Brachyura  by  a  prawn  near  to  Pnusiw  (Frits 


MOller). 

T  Figs.  46^  are  fh>m  H.  Woodward's  paper  on  the  **  Relationahtp 
of  the  Xipbosura  to  the  Eurypterida,  etc,"  (iuart.  Jtmm.  Oetn,  Soo^ 
1872,  Tol.  xxTiii.,  p.  SO. 

•  It  is  Tery  desirable  that  this  remarkable  and  isolated  case  in  the 
dcTolopment  of  the  Macrouran  Decapod  should  be  ooniliBMd  by 
others. 
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all    their   earlier   metamorphoses  within  the  egg,  thus 
at  once  offering  an   ^ception   to   the  general  rule  as 


f  lo.  SO.~Flfth  itafte  (T)  of  embrro  of  LknututittUr  Dohrn).  At  this 
■tage  the  chorion  b  split,  and  the  protoderm  b  expanded  by  the 
admlMlon  of  water  bf  endoemoee,  m  which  the  embrjo  la  seen  to 
revolTO. 

Fio.  SI.— Ninth  itage(r)  of  embrjo,  *'jaat  before  hatching"  (after 
Packard);  doiaal  aapect 

Fio.  62.— The  same :  ude  Tiew  of  embrfo. 


Fio.  6S.— Larra  of  Ltmmhu  reoentlf  hatched  (after  Packard). 
Fio.  64.— Larra  of  LImmius  on  hatching  (the  ^  ^riUAUeiutadm 


Dobm). 


Uum**  of 


Fio.  K.—THnueleut9maitUt  Stemb. ;  adult  tpedmen  with  aiz  thoracic 
■egments  and  fully-dereloped  genal  aplnes. 

regards  the  Entomostraca.  The  embryology  of  Limvhu 
has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Anton  Dohm  ^  and  Dr.  A.  8. 
Packard.'  The  natural  history  of  the  king-crab  has  been 
studied  bj  the  Bey.  Samuel  Lockwood,'  and  its  anatomy 
has  quite  recently  formed  the  subject  of  two  elaborate  me- 
moirs by  Professor  Owen/  and  by  Dr.  Alphonse  Milne-Ed- 
wards.* 

We  can  only  very  briefly  notice  these  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  Xiphosura  here. 

The  female  Lmmu  of  the  north-east  American  coast 
spawDS  twice  every  year  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
or  July/  at  the  great  high  tides.  It  comes  up  to  near 
hi^h-water  mark,  spawning  under  water ;  thus  the  eggs  are 
daily  exposed  to  the  sun's  warmth  for  a  short  time  at  low 
water.  Great  numbers  arrive  in  pairs,  the  male  graspine 
the  sides  of  the  shield  of  the  female  with  his  strong  and 

1 «  Zur  EmbiToI(Mde  and  Morphologie  des  Limului  pUyphemiuMJ*  in 
Jenaitehm  ZeuUhr^  Band  Ti.  Heft  4,  Taf.  zIt.  and  xt.,  1871. 

t  "The  DoTelopment  of  Limultu polyphemtu,"  by  A.  S.  Packazd,  in 
Mmokn  (^  Boakm,  Soe.  NaL  HUt.,  isfl,  toI.  1L,  pp.  155-202,  pl.  S-6. 

>  "The  Horae-Foot  Crab."  by  the  Rot.  &  Lock  wood,  In  American 
NatwralUt,  1870,  toI.  It.,  p.  257. 

«  "  Anatomy  of  the  American  King-Crab,"  by  Prot  Owen,  in  2VaiM. 
lAnn,  Soo^  1872,  toI.  xxtIU.,  pp.  459-606,  pl.  3649. 

*  EUtdetnfrliuJnph(mtreMetle*OrutUiciidelaJtecionMex<cainetn^ 
Alph.  Milne-Edwaids  (Paris,  1873,  folio,  pp.  48,  pl.  1-12). 

*  Theee  InTestigations  are  confined  to  the  American  king-crab,  and 
were  made  at  Raritan  Bay,  New  Jersey.  Van  der  HocTon's  memoir 
on  limalos  was  written  on  the  East  Indian  Limulus  wwlueoanm  {Beeh, 
mt  PMUt,  NaL  ti  AwUtnn,  det  Llmulm,  foL,  1888,  Leyden,  p.  48,  pUtea 
1-7). 


peculiarly  modified  chelate  antenna.  The  ens  are  d^ 
posited  bj  the  female  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  ana  are  fecan- 
dated  bv  the  male  after  deposition,  and  are  then  left  ts 
hatch.  Only  one  other  similar  case  is  on  record,  namely,  that 
of  the  common  freshwater  cray-fish,  in  which,  aooordiog  to 
M.  Chantran,  the  eggs  are  fecundated  after  expulsion  mnn 
the  oviducts,  llie  eggs  occupy  from  fifty  to  seven^  dayi 
in  hatching,  according  to  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  deposited ;  some  which  Dr. 
Lockwood  set  aside  in  a  jar  of  sea-water  in  a  dark  phMX 
hatched  after  850  days  I 

The  efg  has  two  membranes,  a  dense  inelastic  diorioo 
and  an  inner  elastic  protoderm.^  This  chorion  remains 
entire  so  long  as  development  is  arrested  or  is  sluggish,  bat 
as  soon  as  the  embryo  increases  in  size,  the  tough  chorioo 
splits  asunder,  and  the  inner  elastic  protoderm  enlaige^ 
becomes  dense,  and  vicariously  fulfils  the  duties  of  the 
former  (fie.  46). 

A  similar  splitting  of  the  external  egg-membrane  hai 
been  noticed  m  ApuM.  Frits  Muller  points  out  that  m 
some  Isopoda  (as  for  instance  PAtZoseia)  the  larval  skin  ii 
not  only  without  any  folds  or  sac-like  diverticula,  bnt  ii 
closely  applied  to  the  egg-membrane.  This  second  csg- 
membrane  in  Limulm  may  perhaps  therefore  correspoodX 
this  first  larval  skin.  Certainly,  when  the  embryo  fin: 
appears,  its  position  is  the  same  as  in  AaeUtUf  lA^ 
PkUoteUif  ana  other  Isopods,  $.«.,  with  its  ventral  sur- 
face convex  (figs.  47  and  48).  In  its  first  stage  the  laml 
Limulus  has  six  bud-like  indications  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  line,  where  the  paired  cephalic  appendages  will  bt 
developed  (fig.  47).  In  later  stages  (figs.  48-52)  we  hare 
first  two,  then  more,  up  to  six  pairs,  or  tKoraeie  natatory  fieet 
(which  in  the  adult  become  branchiferoiis),  and  traces  of « 
many  as  nine  postpcephalic  somites,  but  the  last  three 
never  attain  appendages.  As  the  young  Limulus  increnei 
in  size,  the  yolk  gradually  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  lam 
assumes  the  position  of  an  Amphipod  in  the  egg,  having  iti 
dorsal  surface  convex,  instead  of  its  ventral,  which  is  now 
concave  (fig.  52).  There  appears  to  be  oo  stage  seen  ia 
larval  Limulus  which  can  be  compared  with  the  naapliof 
sta^e  of  Apus  (as  Br.  Packard  has  supposed).*  The 
Trtlobitcn  stadium  of  Dohm*  resembles  Prestmckia  rotas- 
data  from  the  Coal-measures  hr  more  than  any  known 
Trilobite.    Packard  has  figured  an  earlier  (?)  stage  of 


B 


1  Dahoque,  Iowa ;  (•)  the  ejt.  L,  wm 

Lynn,  Massachusetts  (nat.  aiae).  S  presents  a  highly  su^nilei 
section  of  one  of  the  tsItss  to  show  the  saocesslTe  nooltk  An 
enlarged  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  shell  along  the  baek,  sImvIbi 
the  OTorlap  of  each  growth.    (Morse's  Zbofo^y.; 

Limutus  than  Dohm's  "  Trilobiten-stadium,"  which  mncb 
more  resembles  TVinudeus^*  (compare  figs.  51  and  65). 
In  its  earlier  stages  the  young  Limulus  can  roll  its  poe- 

T  Dohm  calls  the  inner  memhrane  in  the  egg  of  limolos  the  "eh^ 
rion  "  and  the  outer  the  exochorion,  but  Packard's  term  **  proCodem* 
appears  preferable  for  the  former. 
<r  Packard,  op.  eiL,  p.  163.  •  Dohm,  op.  ciL,  639,  Ta£  zr.  fl£  4 

10  Salter  supposes  (Quarl  Joum.  OeoL  Ac.  toL  ilL,  ik?,  p.  VX}W 
the  membranous  margin  of  the  head*«hleid  of  JHimeUm  vss  oan 
entire,  "  then  became  plicate,  then  perforate,  and  lastly  separam 
into  linear  processes."  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  maifin  or 
the  head-shield  was  originally  dlgiute,  then  graduallr  doied  op. 
leaTlng  onlyperforations  along  the  sutures  in  some,  and  oalj  pllM 
in  others,  we  hare  an  analogous  case  in  BdttoHt.  Seiuitrma,  sm 
PUuroUmaria  amongst  the  Molluscs,  in  which  a  slit  beooBes  Fs^ 
tially  or  wholly  closed  up,  lesTing  perforations  at  interrals.  Is  w 
Mollusca  it  is  connected  with  the  respiratory  Ainctions,  bat  io  XAm* 
<iu,  Hemiaapitf  snd  THnueteiM,  it  is  probably  a  remnant  of  the  mn- 
gins  of  the  pritniiive  segments  which  have  coalesced  to  Acfl  IM 
cephalic  shield. 
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mior  Mgments  under  it9  head-shield,  and  when  it  at  last 
iearei  the  egg  it  can  swim  well,  and  haa  been  captured  by 
Alexander  Agaaais,  Bwimming  freelr  on  the  anruioe  of  the 
ocean,  three  miles  (rom  Naoahon  Uland,  Buszard'a  Bay.^ 
At  this  period  it  has  no  caudal  spine  or  telaon.  This  is 
acquired  onlj  at  a  later  moult,  whilst  a  jrear  or  more 
elapMS  before  the  young  males  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  modified  antennse  firom  the  females  Tsee  3a  in  fig.  12). 

In  the  shield-bearing,  naked,  and  bivjuved  Phyllopoda, 
represented  by  Aims,  i^ebaUet,  BranckijmSf  and  Estheria, 
the  embryoloffical  development  is  no  doubt  analogous, 
thoogh  less  iaknown  in  regard  to  Estheria  (fig.  56). 

In  ApuB  the  male  is  not  certainly  known,  all  the  prog- 
eny ohaenred  being  fertile  females.    Probably,  however 


Fie.  67w— Phtxlopoda.— 1,  OaroHoearU  papOto^  V.  SUurian.  Lanark : 
2,  JkbaUa  bipet  (one  aide  of  carapace  remoTed  to  show  oranchial 
feetX  Marine  BritUh;  8,  Lepidunu  AngaaH'.  a,  dorsal  aspect:  6, 
Ttnteal  aspect  of  bead  showing  the  hrpostome  and  mandibles ; 
hab.  freshwater,  Australia;  4,  larra  of  Aput  eaneriformii;  5,  Bran^ 
tkipiu  stagnalis:  a,  adult  female ;  6,  first  lanral  stage;  c,  second 
lairal  stage ;  6,  larra  of  Artemia  *aUna, 

(as  is  the  case  in  JDaphnia),  males  appear  at  a  particular 
season  of  the  year,  and  these  suffice  to  render  fertile  sev- 
eral generations  of  females.  The  females  let  their  eggs 
&11  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  they  remain  until 
hatched  by  the  sun's  warmth.  The  eggs  of  Apus  occupy 
from  two  to  three  weeks  in  hatching ;  the  chorion  splits, 
as  in  lAmuluSj  revealing  a  semi-transparent  inner  egg- 
membrane.  This  also  soon  after  bursts,  giving  freedom  to 
a  simple  nauplius  like  that  exceptionally  met  with  by 
Frits  Miiller  in  a  prawn  allied  to  Penetus,  The  large 
cephalic  shield,  so  characteristic  of  the  adult  Apus^  is  not 
seen  in  these  early  stages,  and  when  it  first  appears  it 
closely  resembles  that  of  PeUoearis,  an  extinct  Silurian 
form  (4  in  hg,  57).  The  nauplius,  being  short-bodied, 
does  not  displtt^  those  graceful  undulatory  motions  in  Uie 
water  observed  in  the  adult,  but  progresses  rather  by  a 
series  of  jerks  like  the  adult  OjfelojM.  At  the  end  of  eight 
or  ten  days  the  young  Phyllopoa  has  acquired  consider- 
able sixe.  The  body-segments  and  feet,  so  numerous  in 
ApiUf  ArtemiOf  and  Brcmchijnu  (5a  in  fie.  57),  are  formed 
gndaally  (in  repeated  moults)  from  before  backwards, 
without  any  sharply-defined  regions  of  the  body  being 
discernible  either  by  the  time  of  their  appearance  or  their 
form.  All  the  feet  are  of  the  same  pattern,  and  resemble 
the  maxill«  of  the  higher  Crustacea.' 

The  young  animal  exuviates  about  twenty  times  during 
the  first  two  or  three  months ;  it  is  then  full-grown,  and  in 
every  respect  resembles  the  parent. 

NebaUa  (2  in  fig.  57)  presents  a  remarkable  exception  to 
ihe  rest  of  its  order,  the  young  apparently  (like  iSaphnia) 
onderKoing  no  metamorphosis  after  they  quit  the  egg. 
Metschikofi^  who  has  recently  studied  the  development  of 
Ifebalia,  states  that  he  has  observed  that  it  passes  through 
both  a  nauplius  and  a  ao€a  stage  within  the  egg,'  and  he 

1  Piokard, ».««..  p.  1«. 

*  **The  maxilla  of  the  Decapod  larra  is  a  sort  of  Pbjllopodal  foot " 
(dans).  **  We  might,"  says  f^ts  MQller,  "  regard  the  PhyUopoda  as 
■ote,  which  haTe  not  arrived  at  the  formation  of  a  specialued  thorax 
ttr  abdomen,  but  hare  Instead  repeatedlj  reproduced  the  appendages 
vhleh  first  follow  the  nauplius  limb."  The  present  writer  naa  com- 
psnd  the  Decapod  larva  In  which  the  maxilue  serve  temporarilf  as 
organs  of  natation  and  locomotion  with  the  similar  appendages  which 
persiiCmfly  fulfil  this  office  in  Pterygotus,  S^Umunu,  and  LSnulut  (U. 
woodward,  Man,  PaL  Soc  Menttomata). 

'The  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in  instituting  oompar- 


therefore  regards  NebaJia  as  a  Phyllopodiform  Decapod. 
We  hardly  see  sufficient  grounds  at  present  for  assigning 
Ndndia  to  a  higher  order  than  that  in  which  it  is  now 
placed. 

The  Cladocera  do  not  afibrd  any  additional  aid  in  em- 
bryological  research.  They  appear  to  quit  ^f  egg  only 
smaller  than  the  parent,  but  with  their  full  number  of 
limbs. 

Of  the  developmental  history  of  the  Ostracoda  but  little 
is  known.  Zenker  states  that  their  anterior  limbs  are  de- 
veloped first,  and  the  youngest  stages,  according  to  Clans, 
are  snell-bearing  nauplius-forms. 

In  the  Copepoda  (3-7  in  fig.  58),  the  buckler  does  not 
cover  more  than  the  head  and  thorax,  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments, which  are  nearly  cvlindrical,  extending  beyond  u. 
They  are  met  with  both  in  fresh  waters  and  in  the  sea  all  over 
the  world,  and  are  most  numerously  represented  both  in  a 
free  state  and  as  narasites.    The  larve  of  the  non-parasitic 
forms  (2b-d  in  ng.  58),  all  possess  at  the  earliest  period 
the  three  anterior  pairs  of  limbs,  t.  s.,  the  future  antenne 
and  mandibles, — the  anterior  pair  with  a  single  joint,  the 
two  following  pairs  beins  bifurcate.    The  eye  is  single,  and 
the  labrum  and  mouth  alreadv  occupy  their  permanent  po- 
sitions.   The  hinder  body  is  short,  tne  abdominal  segments 
not  being  yet  developed.    In  subseouent  moults  these  pos- 
terior segments  appear,  and  new  limbs  sprout  forth.    In  the 
second  stage  a  fourth  pair  of  extremities  is  added ;  these  are 
the  future  maxillee;  then  follow  three  new  pairs  of  limbs^ 
the  maxillse,  and  two  anterior  pairs  of  natatory  feet    The 
three  anterior  pairs  of  appendages  still  represent  rowing- 
feet    At  the  next  moult  the  first  cyclope-sta^  is  arriv^ 
at,  when  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  adult  m  the  struc- 
ture of  the  antennae  and  buccal  organs,  but  the  number  of 
body-segments  and  appendages  is  still  much  less  than  in 
the  parent    Only  the  rudiments  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs  of  natatory  feet  are  seen,  and  the  body  is  made  up 
^  of  an  oval  cephalothorax,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
thoracic  segments,  and  an  elongated  terminal  joint      In 
the  OydopidcB  the  posterior  antennse  have  lost  their  second* 
ary  branch,  and  the  mandibles  have  completely  thrown  off 
the  previously  existing  character  of  natatory  feet ;  whilst  in 
other  families  these  appendages  are  persistent,  althoueb 
more  or  less  altered.    Many  of  the  parasitic  Copepoda  da 
not  pass  beyond  this  stage  of  free  development  Such  forma 
as  Ijemantkropus  and  Oiondraccmthus  never  acquire  the  third 


Fifl.  68.— <1)  Cladocbba,  (2}  Ostbacoda,  (8-7)  Copepoda.  1,  2>(9»Aimc 
pultx.  freshwater,  near  London.  2,  Oandvna  hi^Hdc^  Areshwater, 
near  ijondon.  8,  Cj^ctops  quadrieomii ;  a,  9«  adult  with  eggs ;  6,  Cy, 
d,  three  stages  of  deTelopment  of  nauplius.  4,  Oetoehilut  teptetUH- 
onalU,  Firth  of  Forth.  6,  SappMrina  owUolaneeoUUa.  Dana.  9,  At- 
lanti<^  off  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  e,yicothoe  a$taeL  9,  with  em- 
sacs  (from  gills  of  common  Lobsters,  London  Market).  7,  Naupllua 
ofCopepocL    (After  Frita  MQller.) 

and  fourth  pairs  of  limbs,  nor  does  the  fifth  thoracic  somite 
separate  from  the  abdomen.  Others,  such  as  AdUheres,  even 
fall  to  a  still  lower  grade,  by  the  suosequent  loss  of  the  two 
pairs  of  natatory  feet    But  all  free  Copepoda  and  most  of 

isons  between  the  so-called  **  nanplins  "  and  '*  sote  '*  stages  of  anj  on» 
Crustacean,  when  such  stages  are  passed  wUMn  the  egg,  and  those  of 
any  other  (;ru8tacean  whose  f  oung  actnallf  nass  through  such  stages 
t^ier  thty  have  qwiUed  the  egg.  In  the  Decapoda  we  at  present  know  of 
only  one  instance  in  whicn  the  foung  appears  as  a  free-swimming 
nauplius;  in  the  majorltj  we  see  <mly  the  wobal  and  larval  stages ;  in 
some  even  the  co&d  stage  is  oTerleaped,  and  the  f  oung  appears  as  a 
larra  differing  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  parent. 
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Che  parasitic  Cnistaoea  pan  through  a  longer  or  ahorter 
leriea  of  stages  of  deTelopment^  in  which  the  limbs  ac- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  division  into  joints  in  oontinnoos 
sequence,  the  posterior  pairs  of  feet  are  developed,  and  the 
last  thorado  segment  and  the  different  abdominal  segments 
are  sucoessivelj  separated  from  the  common  terminal  por- 
tion (dans).  Some  parasitic  Gopepods,  such  as  Aehihem 
pereomas  certainly  quit  the  egg  liKe  the  rest  in  the  nan- 
plius-stage;  the  OTal  astomatous  body  bears  two  pairs  of 
simple  rowing  feet,  and  behind  these  are  two  inflations 
marking  the  third  pair,  each  having  a  long  seta.  Beneath 
this  nauplius-skin  a  very  diflbrent  larva  lies  oonoealed, 


Fm.  9i.—A,Balamu (joang\ ride rlew  with drri protruded.  B, upper 
■arftoe  of  Mme ;  rthm  eloied.  Q  highly  magnifled  Tlew  of  one  of 
the  drri.   (Moim.) 

which  in  a  few  hours  bursts  its  clumsy  envelop^  and 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  form  which  agrees  both  m  the 
segmentation  of  its  body  and  the  development  of  its  ex- 
tremities with  the  first  cydope-stafle.  The  entire  series  of 
nauplius-stages  which  are  passed  through  by  the  free  Cope- 
pods  are  in  Siis  case  completely  overleapt. 

Although  the  parasitic  species  of  Gopepoda  are  all  more 
or  less  permanently  fixed  when  adult,  they  nass  their  youth- 
ful stages  as  freely  locomotive  larve.  To  this  rule  tnere  is 
a  siuffular  exception  in  the  genus  OaliguM,  The  young  ani- 
mal (described  by  Burmebter  as  a  peculiar  genus,  CSuuiiMu) 
lies  at  anchor  upon  a  fish  by  means  of  a  cable  springinff 
from  its  forehead,  and  having  its  extremity  firmly  seated 
in  the  skin  of  ^e  fish.  When  sexual  maturity  is  attained 
the  cable  is  cut,  and  the  adult  Ocdiam,  which  is  an  admir- 
able swimmer,  is  not  unfrequently  captured  swimming 
freely  in  the  sea  (Fritz  MfiUer). 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  last  division  comprise  two 
orden^  the  Rhizocephala  and  the  Girripedia.    They  have 


Fio.  60.— Earlf  itagM  of  Bakmut,   A^  Naaplias;  «,  ere.    i?,  Larra 
with  a  blTalTO  ■bell  and  just  before  beoomlng  attached  (repreeenled 


feet  upwaids  for  compaixBon  with  J£  where  U  is  attached).  C, 

becoming  attached,  tide  Tiews.  2>,  Later  stage,  Tiewed  trcm.  aboTe. 
Bf  Side  'new,  later  stage  and  with  drri  extended.  The  dots  indi- 
cate the  actual  sise.    (After  Spence  Bate.) 

long  been  kept  distinct  from  the  Crustacea,  and,  together 
with  various  parasitie  forms  of  Gopepoda,  whose  develop- 
mental history  was  not  known,  clawed  as  Episoa  and  Gir- 
ripedia, 

jBy  later  soologists  the  Bhiaocephala  have  been  placed 
with  the  Pcedloj^a,  but  as  this  division  includes  many 
genera  which  prove  to  be  merely  parasitic  forms  of  Gope- 
poda, it  will  be  more  convenient  to  separate  them.    All 


the  animals  of  this  last  division,  which  ton  coDveoiffMi  v« 
would  designate  under  the  general  name  of  Anduna- 
cephala,  are  attached  when  adult; — in  the  Girripedia  bj 
means  of  cement  ducts  which  deposit  calcaieoas  msttir, 
forming  in  the  adult  Balanida  (figs.  59-60)  a  bnNid  MHj 
base^  and  a  simple  attach  ment  in  the  pednnonlated  L&paiUm; 
in  the  Rhizocephala  by  ramifjring  nutritive  roots,  wiuohdak 
deep  into  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  animal  npon  wbkh 
they  become  parasitic  (see  figk  82  and  83,  p.  588).  In  all  On 
membem  of  this  division  the  young  appear  as  naapUifona 
larva  ^  which  speedily  moult  their  first  coat  The  bodv  ■ 
unsegmented  and  pyriform,  having  a  median  e^e,*  a  nnt 
pair  of  minute  antennn,  two  anterior  horns,  which  iodflN 
the  second  pair  of  antennn,'  one  pair  of  uniramout  and  two 
Ijairs  of  biramous  natatory  legs,  a  forked  terminal  prne^ 
tion  to  the  body,  and  a  posterior  point  to  the  carapace  (m 
fig.  60  ^  and  %  61). 

The  nauplii  of  tne  Anchoraoephala  are  distingimlMi 
from  the  Gopepoda  by  possessing  a  donal  shield  or  cu* 
apace,  which  sometimes,  as  in  Saeenima  purprnm,  ntjeea 
fi&r  beyond  the  body  all  round.  They  are  also  fortiwr  d» 
tinguished  b^  possessing  a  pair  of  so-called  "dfrotoiy  fil- 
aments," which  spring  directly  from  the  head.  Then  fil- 
aments, or  horns  of  the  carapace  (which  are  interpreted  ai 
the  second  pair  of  antenn»  by  Darwin),  are  bdieved  by 
Frits  Mfiller  to  be  the  homoloKue  of  the  so-csUed  "greea 
:land,"  which  o^ens  at  the  ena  of  a  conical  proeoi  st  dii 
of  the  inferior  antennn  in  the  Decapoda,  and  of  tk 


ffland 
Dase< 


Fn.  9lr-VtmtXtaB  of  TUracUte  porota  after  tbe  flnt  nooli  Jba. 
to  dlam.  The  brain  is  seen  surrounding  the  mb  sad  ftvsB  As 
oUkctorrfllameoU  issue.  Behind  it  are  some  delicate  masdaipi» 
ing  to  the  buccal  hood.    (FritaMOller.) 

conical  process^  with  an  efierent  duct  traversing  it,  aeea  as 
the  inferior  antennte  of  the  Amphipoda. 

The  abdomen  of  the  youn^  Girripede  is  produced  faitoa 
long  tail-like  furcate  extremity,  that  of  the  young  in' Bid- 
locephala  into  a  movable  caudal  fork. 

^e  young  Girripedes  have  a  month,  stomach,  etc,  and 
their  posterior  pairs  of  limbs  are  fitted  for  orsans  of  prehes- 
sion  and  manducation.  In  the  young  of  Bhizocephab  ill 
these  organs  are  wanting.  The  young  Girripede.  hsTDK 
to  undergo  several  moults  as  a  nauplius,  is  proviaed  m 
organs  to  sustain  its  life.  The  youn^  Rhizocephaloo  beiQg 
astomatous,  cannot  sustain  life  in  its  nauphos  state  for 
long,  and  must  tlierefore  more  rapidly  pass  thnngh  in 
transformations.  They  both  at  length  amve  at  an  cgoiHy 
astomatous  pti|x»«tage.  In  this  stage  we  see  the  yoosc 
animal  with  its  carapace  folded  together  like  a  biTalved 
shell ;  the  foremost  umbs  become  tranaformed  into  niy 
peculiar  adherent  feet,  and  the  two  following  pain,  Uke 
the  frontal  horns,  are  cast  ofiT  with  the  nauplioMkia. 
Behind  these  are  six  pairs  of  powerful  biramose  nits- 
tory  feet,  with  long  setae  and  two  short  setigeroa  cm- 
dal  appendages.  The  young  pupn  of  the  BhiaocephiU 
and  Girripeiua  agree  in  every  particular,  save  tbat  the 

1  See  Mr.  a  Spenoe  Bate's  Memoir,  Aimati  and  M^  JULait.iKL 
ad  series,  toLtTu.  p.  834,  plates  S,  7,8.  ^   _^. 

a  In  aaeonHna  pvrpmna  and  in  some  apcoies  of  Ltpm  the  aasoaa 
ere  is  wanting. 

•  "Olfactory  fllamenta"  (FriU  MOUer). 
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biter  pooBcaecii  a  pair  of  composite  ejes ;  Bometimes  also 
tTBces  of  the  frontal  horns  seem  to  persisL 

When  the  proper  time  arriyes  the  pup«  of  the  Cirripedia 
attach  themselves  hj  means 
of  their  prehensile  antennn 
to  rocksj  shells,  turtles,  ce* 
tacea,  drift-wood,  ships,  etc. ; 
the  carapace  becomes  con- 
Terted  into  the  peculiar  ses- 
sile^ell  of  the  Balanua,  or 
the  pedunculated  Lepas;  the 
natatory  feet  grow  into  long  Fio.e2.~PopaofaBaIaiilde(OUAa- 
cirri  bv  which  nourishment  ma/wf).  M»gn.  fiO  dlwiL  The 
■«  .l«:*i<wl  **v  «lia  *«i/vn«K  *!«>»  •dhercnt  feet  are  retracted  with- 
is  whirled  to  the  mouth,  now     ,n  ^^  ^jh^,  ^^^^^  anterior 

open  and  furnished  with  partoftheibell.  (Frits  MOUer.) 
mandibles     and     maxilhe. 

The  pupn  of  Bhizooephala  in  like  manner  attach  them- 
selvea  to  the  abdomen  of  crabs,  PorcdlantB,  and  hermit- 
crabs:  but  they  remain  astomatous,  lose  all  their  limbs 
completely,  and  appear  as  sausage-like,  sack-shaped,  or 
discoidal  excrescences  upon  their  host,  filled  with  ova 
(fifl^  82  and  83) ;  from  the  noint  of  attachment  closed 
tabesL  ramifying  like  roots,  sink  deep  into  the  interior  of 
the  host,  twisting  around  the  intestine,  or  are  diffused 
among  the  sac-like  tubes  of  the  liver.  The  only  manifesta- 
tions of  life  which  persbt  in  this  most  retrogressively  met- 
amorphosed Crustacean  are  powerful  contractions  of  the 
roots  and  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  bodj, 
caoaing  water  to  flow  into  the  brood-cavity,  to  be  again 
expelled  through  a  wide  orifice  (Fritz  MuUer). 

Darwin  has  recorded  various  anomalous  cases  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Cirripedia;  amongst  others,  that  of 
Oryoiophiahu  mimUus  (which  forms  a  separate  section 
Abdominalia,  Darwin),  parasitic  in  the  shell  of  Ooneholepas 
penurkmii.  The  egg,  at  first  elliptical,  becomes  broader 
anteriorly,  then  acquires  three  club-shaped  horns,  one  at 
each  anterior  angle  and  one  behind.  Subsequently  the 
posterior  horn  disappears,  and  the  adherent  feet  may  be 
recognized  within  the  anterior  ones.  From  this  **  eg^-like 
larya''  the  pupa  is  directlv  produced.  Its  carapace  is  but 
slightly  compressed  laterally,  and  is  hairy  as  in  SaocuUna 
purpurea;  the  adherent  feet  are  large,  tne  natatory  feet 
wanting,  as  are  also  the  corresponding  cirri  in  the  adult 
animal.  Mr.  Spenoe  Bate  mentions  a  similar  case  in  a 
Rhizooephalon,  m  which  the  nauplius-stage  is  overleaped 
and  the  young  quits  the  eggs  as  a  pupa-form  larva. 

Exuviation  in  thb  Adult  and  Bepa&ation  of  In- 
JUBUB. — As  we  have  already  seen,  the  young  Crustacean. 
OQ  quitting  the  egg,  usually  undergoes  a  series  of  larval 


Fi«.6S.— Pnpaof  AMulliiafMirMMiM.  BCagn.lSOdiam.  ThafUamenta 
on  the  adherent  feet  may  oe  the  oommeDcementa  of  the  ftiture  roota. 
(FrlUMOUer.) 

metamorphoses  more  or  less  numerous,  and  subject  to 
coDBiderable  variation  even  among  closely-allied  forms. 
JSrentually,  whether  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  route,  a 
form  is  attained  in  all,  which,  save  in  size,  closely  agrees 
with  the  adult 

Amonest  the  Insecta  the  larva  usually  undergoes  repeated 
moults  during  its  growth,  from  the  time  when  it  first  quits 
the  egg  until  it  reaches  the  pupa-stage,  a  period  of  rest  in 
most,  but  not  in  all  insects,^  and  an  astomatous  stage  in 
eome  larval  Crustacea.'  From  the  pupa  springs  the  full' 
grown  and  perfect  insect,  when  no  further  moult  or  change 
takes  place — indeed,  in  some  insects  the  parent  only  lives 
to  deposit  its  e^^s,  and  then  dies.  The  immature  Crusta- 
cean, in  passing  through  its  nauplial  and  zoeal  stages,  may 
moult  its  skin  seven  or  eight  times,  or  even  more ;  never- 
theless, when  it  reaches  the  imago*  stage,  it  has  not  nearly 

>  The  aqaatio  pupi  of  the  dragon-flf  la  active  and  predaceous. 

*  The  pap«  of  Roiaocephala  and  Cirripedia  are  both  aalomatoua. 

*  iinM.~Darwin  haa  applied  the  term  **i>upa-etage"  to  the  tree- 
ffwlmiiiuig  aatomatoua  larra  in  the  Cirripedia  preTioos  to  its  settling 
down,  OMtins  off  Ita  papa-coat,  and  becoming  adult.  The  writer  has 
long  doabted  if  the  Crustacea  erer  really  arrlTo  at  this  highest  or 
*mago  aondition,  and  whether  they  are  not  always  in  a  "pupa-pe- 
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attained  the  size  of  the  adult  parent,  but  continues  to 
grow  and  cast  its  calcareous  envelope  as  often  as  its 
increased  size  necessitates  its  so  doiiK^.  When  adult,  it 
still  continues  to  moult  probably  through  its  entire  lifetime, 
even  to  extreme  old  age.* 

In  casting  its  shell  a  crab  not  only  parts  with  every  joint 
and  plate  of  its  limbs  and  carapace,  of  its  lone  and  slender 
antennee,  its  external  eyestalks,  the  plates  of  the  tail,  the 
appendages  of  the  mouth,  the  lining  of  its  gills,  but  even 
its  stomach,  with  the  gastric  teeth  and  the  slender  apode- 
mata,  whicn  give  support  to  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and 
body — so  that  when  the  crab  has  escaped  firom  its  old  suit, 
the  cast-ofi*  shell  seems  nearly  as  perfect  as  the  animal 
itself. 

When  exuviating  the  crab  and  lobster  both  escape  from 
their  old  shells  by  a  line  of  dehiscence  which  opens  between 
the  posterior  bonier  of  the  carapace  and  its  union  with  the 
abdomen.  Professor  Bell  also  states  that  in  the  great  crab 
(Oaneer  pagtarus)  and  some  other  forms,  the  carapace  di- 
vides at  the  junction  of  the  epimera  with  the  dorsal  piece 
or  tergum. 

In  Xtmi^tcf  the  carapace  splits  all  round  the  anterior 
border,  at  the  union  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  walls.  Ltn- 
tUus  sheds  its  shell  Ave  to  six  times  during  the  first  year, 
and  probably  once  annually  after  that  peri^. 

Sir  John  Dal^ell,  Mr.  Couch,  Mr.  Qosse,  Mr.  Spence 
Bate,  Mr.  Wamng^n,  and  others,  have  given  excellent 
accounts  of  the  process  of  moulting  of  various  Crustacea. 
An  accurate  observer,  Mr.  Harper,  states*  that  he  confined 
six  small  specimens  of  the  common  shore-crab  (Ocareiniu 
mofuu)  in  separate  glasses,  and  fed  them  daily,  until  one  of 
them  showed  that  something  was  amiss  by  reftising  food. 
Soon  after  it  cast  its  shell,  an  occupation  which  only  occu- 
pied five  minutes.  When  very  voung  this  crab  moults  fre- 
quently. The  same  author  registered  the  dates,  and  pre- 
served tlie  exuvi»  of  one  which  moulted  on  April  11, 1858. 
and  on  May  22,  July  8,  Au^st  ^,  and  September  26  of 
the  same  year ;  the  acceleration  of  the  last  moult  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  creature  having  been  fed  daily,  "  like  a  prise 
beast,''  on  purpose  to  try  ue  efiect  on  its  growth.  Some 
of  these  little  crabs  had  lost  part  of  their  limbs,  but  after 
a  moult  new  limbs  appeared  of  very  diminutive  size ;  after 
a  second  moult  each  new  limb  had  increased  to  one-half  as 
large  as  the  rest,  and  in  the  third  moult  it  had  reached  to 
its  proper  bulk  and  form.  Hermit-crabs  shed  their  hard 
shell  before  pulKng  off  the  exuviae  of  the  tail ;  their  in- 
crease at  eacn  moult  is  much  less  rapid  than  in  the  com- 
mon crab.  Prawns  exuviate  more  frequently.  Mr.  War- 
rington saw  the  charge  occur  with  much  regularity  every 
twelve  days  in  the  summer  season.  With  the  exception 
then  of  certain  parasitic  forms  of  Crustacea,  which,  like 
the  Bhizooephala,  have  undergone  such  a  complete  retro- 
grade metamorphism  that  no  trace  of  articulations  or  ap- 
pendages remain,  all  the  Crustacea  periodicall;^  exuviate 
their  dermal  covering,  whether  calcareous,  chitinous,  or 
membranaceous.  In  the  Grripedia  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  exuviate  the  adherent  shell  of  the  adult  BalanuSf  or  the 
peduncle  of  LejHu  or  Sealpelkunf  but,  even  in  this  aberrant 
divbion,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell  and  the  many- 
jointed  cirri  are  regularly  moulted.* 

riod  "  all  their  Utos.  The  lanral  i4j»Aif^the  branchiated  AxoloO-^^ 
but  arreated  stages  of  derelopment  of  more  adTanoed  forms,  but  they 
deposit  egn.  and  in  tha  case  of  the  Axoloa  they  poosess  all  the  at- 
tribates  of  the  perfect  animal,  saTO  the  persistent  external  larval 
branchliB. 


*  Prof.  Bell  obeerves.  **  there  la  no  doubt  that  exuviation  in  many 
of  the  higher  forma  takes  place  annually  with  great  regularitf  untO 
the  growth  is  completed,  which  in  many  species  is  not  the  caae  before 


the  animal  is  manj  jrears  old.  This  is  proTed  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  sixe  increases  at  each  moult,  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  young  and  the  old  animal :  and  it  is  CTident  that  after  the 
growth  has  reached  ita  maximum,  the  crust  ceases  to  be  changed, 
from  the  fact  which  I  have  seen  in  several  instances,  as  in  the  com- 
mon crab,  the  lobster,  and  some  others,  where  the  carapace  of  the  still 
liTing  creature  was  the  seat  of  barnacles  so  large,  that  sereral  years 
must  probablf  have  been  required  for  attaining  their  existing  sixe" 
{British  Slalk-ejfed  Onutaoea,  Introduction,  xxxiv.).  The  joune  male 
of  lAmtdui,  according  to  Packard,  does  not  attain  to  the  period  of 
puberty  before  it  is  four  years  old.  Manf  Entomoetraea  infested 
with  bell-animalcules  depend  on  the  moultine  of  their  carapace  as 
their  onlr  chance  of  surriTlng  and  eaeaping  tneae  prolific  paraaltes. 

»  QHmoin  <tr  Oemm  Life  (1860). 

*  The  f^equenof  with  which  thej  exuTiate.  together  with  the  dura- 
bilitj  of  the  cast-off  int^uments,  explains  the  astonishing  masses  of 
exuTisB  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach  obeerTed  annually  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  especiallf  in  the  months  of  April  and  Maf ;  but  he  haa 
seen  quantities  also  In  September.  He  could  easily  hare  filled  sev- 
eral quart-measures  with  them  (Darwin's  BaUmUta^p.  157). 

In  connection  with  the  exuTiation  of  the  Cirripedia  Darwin  man- 
tlons  a  moat  remarkable  &ct  {op, ««.,  p.  10) ;  "  la  legard  to  the  CmmIs 
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It  has  long  been  known  that  Cnutaoea  posseos  the 
power  of  Yoluntarilj  castine  their  limbs,  and  of  restoring 
such  as  ha7e  thus  been  lost  oy  the  animars  will  or  hy  acci- 
dent^ If  one  or  more  distant  phalanges  of  a  limb  be  torn 
off,  the  animal  has  the  power  to  throw  off  the  remaining 
part  of  the  limb  also.  This  separation  always  occurs  near 
the  basal  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx.  When  the  limb 
is  thrown  off,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerve  retract,  thus  leav- 
ing a  small  cavity ;  from  this  the  germ  of  the  future  leg 
iprings,  and  is  at  first  seen  as  a  nucleated  cell.  A  cicatrix 
forms  over  the  raw  surface  caused  by  the  eparation,  which 
afterwards  forms  a  sheath  for  the  young  l^g.' 

Pbinoipal  Diyisionb  of  the  Cbubtacba. 

The  subjoined  table  is  intended  to  give  only  a  general 
Dutline  of  the  Crustacean  class,  with  the  sub-classes,  legions, 
and  orders. 

Of  the  thirteen  orders  enumerated  two  only  (printed  in 
Italics  in  the  table)  are  extinct,  namely,  the  Tnlobiia  and 
EurypUnda.  These  two  lost  orders  disappeared  in  the 
Carboniferous  epoch. 

Table  qf  CUun/icatUm  of  the  Cnutaoea, 

Class  CRUSTACEA. 

8ab-ClaM  1.  THORACIPODA  (or  lfa2acof(raca). 

Legion  I.  Pooophthalmia. 

Order  I.  Dkoapoda. 

Sub-Order  (a)  Braohynra,  Crab: 

')  Anomoura,  Htrmit-erah^* 
)  Maoroura,  LohtUr,  Prmm* 
"     2.  Stomapoda,  Squilla,  Mytu,  Diattjflidm, 

Legion  n.  Edbiophthalxia. 
**     S.  IsoPODA,  OniMiM,  Idotea,  Sphmroma, 
"     4.  Tmilomtta,  Pkaeopt,  Atapkut,  Calgm^ne,  ete, 
**     6.  Amphipoda,  Talitnu,  Oawtmanu,  c(e. 

Bab-Claas  S.  QNATHOPODA  (or  EnUmottraea). 
Legion  III.  Mbbostokata. 
-     6.  XlPHOSUBA,  LifMiUtt  BMinwru$,  «f0. 
"     7.  EuMTPTMMlDA,  Surjfpt^rtu,  Pt€tygoim§, 

Legion  IV.  Bbakchiopoda. 
"     8.  Phtllopoda,  Aput,  Nebalxa,  Artemia. 
**     9.  Claooobba,  Daphmiii,  Ljfnetui,  «(«. 

Legion  y.  Lophtbopoda. 
''   10.  OsTBAOSDA,  CyprUt  Candona,  Cytker; 
«*   11.  CoTmroi}AU)MhenU:Oyel&p9,Cetoek{hu,I>%apiomu9, 

(6)Parasita:   L«manthropu9,   Oaltgutt  Ni» 
eotkoe. 

Legion  VI.  Amohobacbphala. 
**   12.  Bbisoobphala.  Saeeulina,  PtUogattmr. 
"   IS.  ClBBlPBDiA,  (a)  BalanidM,  etc 
(6)  L^padidm, «!«. 

If  the  old  definidon  between  the  two  gi«at  groups,  the 
MALACOflTBAOA  and  the  ENTOMOflTRAOA,  be  tnidntained, 
namely,  that  the  former  shall  consist  only  of  forms  having 
more  than  twenty-one  segments,  the  introduction  of  the 
Trilobita  among  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  inappropri- 
ate. If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  Trilobita  had  (as  there 
seem  good  grounds  for  allowing)  true  special  locomotory 
appendages  other  than  gill-feet  or  jaws,  as  in  the  Malacos- 
traca  generally,  then  we  submit  that  thev  are  appropriately 
classed.  The  main  characteristic  of  the  Malacostraca  seems 
to  be,  not  so  much  the  possession  of  twentv-one  segments, 
an  inheritance  really  common  to  the  whole  class,  but  the 
presence  of  the  seven  anterior  (cephalic)  appendages  espe- 
dally  set  apart  for  the  senses  and  nutrition,  with  separate 
postHoephalic  organs  of  locomotion ; — whereas  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Entomostraca  seems  to  be  that  the  seven  anterior 
(cephalic^  organs  are  not  speciallv  set  apart  as  organs  of 
sense  ana  nutrition,  but  are  employed  in  nearly  all  the 
class  as  the  chief  locomotory  organs,  the  posterior  feet 

organs,  the  OTarlmn  tubes  and  ccca  Inoecnlate  together ;  there  are  no 
o^dncts;  the  ote,  connected  together  by  mombrane,  and  so  forming 
the  oTlserous  lamella,  becomes  ezpoeed  dy  tU  wmiaikm  pf  the  Hudng 
tmmtc  or  the  carapace  or  sack,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  new  tunic 
on  the  underside  of  these  lamells,— a  process  unknown  in  other 
GruBtaeeans." 

1  It  !■  a  well  authenticated  fkct  that  the  roll  of  thunder  and  the 
discharge  of  artillery  over  that  part  of  the  sea  where  lobsters  resort 
will  cause  them  to  throw  off  their  great  claws.  The  same  effect  is 
also  produced  by  the  infliction  of  any  sudden  injury.  If  Putellana 
plaittohelei  be  seised  by  the  claw  it  immediately  casU  it  off  and  beata 


a  retreat  without  It. 
a  H.  Qoodsir,  ^fwi.  and  Mag.  Net  SUt,,  voL  xiiL,  p.  67, 


being  branchial  or  ovarian  lamellsB,  or  altogether  wanting. 
The  writer  ventures  to  propose  therefore,  instoid  of  the 
terms  Malacostraca' and  Entomostraca,*  which  convey  as 
idea  of  any  structure  or  function  common  to  either  diri* 
sion  to  which  they  are  applied,  the  adoption  of  the  tenM 
Thoracipoda*  ana  Gnathopoda,*  which  embody  die  sslieot 
character  in  each  sub-class. 

The  Trilobita  are  probably  represented  to-day  by  the 
Isopoda,  to  which  doubtless  they  are  closely  rttated. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  the  members  of  the  other  eztlnel 
order,  the  Ewrypteridaj  to  have  been  the  aquatic  bnndb- 
iferous  ancestors  of  the  terrestrial  tracheated  air-brwduag 
SoorpionidcB ;  nevertheless  they  need  not  on  Uiat  aoooiin! 
be  removed  from  their  present  position  in  the  Crustsoesn 
class ;  ^  and  the  Seorpiomdm  should  of  course  still  ibrm  s 
part  of  the  class  Arachnida,  which  may,  however,  be  oqd- 
veniently  placed  beside  the  Crustacea,  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fiff.  64),  in  which  their  probable  moiphoI<^gicsl 
and  ancestral  relationship  is  indicated. 

Types  of  Existino  Cbubtacea. 
Sub-class  1.    Tho&agifoda  (or  MaUuoetraee), 

I.     PODOPHTHALMIA :      (1.)     DeGAFODA — (a)   BbACH- 

TURA..— Crabs  are  certainlj  the  highest  representative!  of 
the  Crustacean  dass,  and  m  this  ten-footed  order'  sre  is- 
eluded  some  of  the  most  active  and  intellieeot  members  of 
the  communitv, — the  'Mand-crabs,"  and  "shoreHsabi, 
and  also  the  largest  living  representaUve  of  the  clsa%  tlis 
Inaehm  Kem^eri  from  Japan. 

Crabs  furnish  the  best  Illustration  amooff  the  Cmstaon 
of  that  concentration  of  onrans  around  a  single  nervenxati^ 
which  Professor  Dana  apUy  terms  eephaUmUiotL 

Instead  of  a  long  vermiform  body  composed  of  a  hige 
number  of  annuli,  each  having  its  own  nerve-ganfl^on,  it 
have  in  the  crab  one  lar;^  cephalo-thoracic  ganglion  itpn- 
senting  nearly  the  entire  nerve  force  of  the  body,  tk 
supra-oBsophageal  ganglion  only  giving  rise  to  the  nerra 
of  sense  and  volition.    (See  fig.  9,  nerves  of  Jfosa.) 

This  highest  oephaliied  type  is  exemplified  by  Jfais,lNil 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  triangular  cran,  of  whidb  ifsis 
equmado  and  Inaehm  Kennpferi  are  examples,  do  not  en- 
brace,  by  any  means,  the  liveliest  and  most  inteUigentof 
the  order :  on  the  contrary,  we  should  decidedly  anard  tk 
highest  place  for  intelligence  to  the  qoadrangnlar  lasd 
and  shore-crabs ;  indeed,  it  is  amongst  such  gensn  m 
OrapeuM,  Oetanmifu,  Oeifpoda,  Geooremtis,  eta,  that  we  find 
the  most  rapidly  moving  terrtatnai  forms  of  Crastaeea 
Most  of  the  land-crabs  retreat  to  burrows  in  the  grossd 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  issue  forth  at  dusk  to  feed 
on  the  growiuff  crops  of  sngarKame,  rice,  or  maiie.  Tbe 
(hoaareiiniue  runoola  (see  anU^  ^g.  21)  is  peculiarly  dertrac- 
dve  to  the  young  sugar-canes  in  the  West  Indies.  In  ihr 
highlands  of  the  Deccan  land-crabs  are  most  abondsnL 

•  From  |uJUuc<f ,  soft  and  SmoKor,  a  shell,— a  term  not  apeddlr 
appropriate  or  applicable  to  crabs  and  lobeteia. 

«  From  IrrofMt,  an  insect,  and  S^vpajrar.  a  shelL— a  aame  foUi  ^ 
pllcable  to  the  Ostracoda,  but  not  to  all  the  snb-clasi. 

»  From  iwp«|.  the  thorax  (or  middle  bodVx  and  aWc.  nMLsM 
in  allusion  to  the  prevalent  use  in  the  ICalaoostrsca  of  tbe  theneii 
series  of  appendages  as  special  organs  of  locomotion. 

•  From  yvdLSvf,  the  Jaw,  the  mouth,  and  vovv,  vo8^,  a  fooL  is  ifr 
sion  to  the  prerailing  character  in  the  Entomostraca,  in  truck  tke 
head  and  mouM-or^^oiu  are  also  mainly  used  in  locomotion.  We  ibna 
of  oouise  hSTO  preferred  to  use  the  term  Oepkakpoda  fu  tU»M^ 
class,  had  not  thai  designation  been  already  appropriated  ftr  iki 
cuttle-flshei,  etc. 

T  In  a  paper  on  the  structure  of  the  Xiphoenra  and  their  relatm> 
ship  with  the  Eurypterida  {qyiart,  Jwtun.  OeoL  Amx,  1M6,  vol  nflL 

1».  85),  the  writer  first  suggMtea  the  probable  genealojgicoHBionibi^ 
c  *     '  '*      ■  •   •    •  -■-  •  - 


firom  the  Crustacea,  and  to  combine  them  wl(h  Seorpto  as  a  aev  dM 
beside  the  Crustacea ;  he  also  pointed  out  wherein  tneerideaMfaM 


a  moDOfiapb 
adopted  bf  Pi 


upon  by  Dohm  for  establishing  such  an  order  fUla.  The  daaiiBeete 

of  the  Bitrypl«Hda  and  j:inAMMrB  propoaed  in  hi *""" 

Am.  Mim,  Ihnukmuaa:  Pt  L-It^  186S-72)  has  been , 

SOTS  Owen  and  Huxley  both,  and  has  received  the  sanction  or  nsey 
eminent  cardnologists.  The  writer  has  given  his  Tlewt  ••  to  tM 
close  affinity  between  the  extinct  TrUobiU  and  the  modem  Imimb 
in  BrU,  Asaoe.  BqforU,  JBdM,  1871,  and  OmL Mag^  1871,  toL vfiL^ 
289,  pL  8. 
•  The  crabs  belong  to  the  legion  Fodophthslmla,  all  the  ■«■)<" 


of  which  are  dlstin^ished  by  &Ting  their  compound  eyes  ptaeel  cs 
moTable  eye-stalks  (hence  called  •*stalk-eyed  Orastaoea'').   M 
also  have  the  gills  coTored  by  the  carapace,  forming,  in  fmi,  ft  ■«* 
'  '^        *      "  ^ranchial  chai  "         -  •    -  - 


eyen 

or  less  completely  enclosed"^  branchiaT^^amber.  "bnly  one  o<^ 
Crustacean,  vis.,  zbfMif  (flg.  88X  an  looped,  has  such  u  i 


—In  Tamaia  also  the  eyes  are  pedunculated.  In  JMcNs  (2  in  ^  ^ 
a  Phjllopod,  the  eye  is  pedunculated,  but  in  these  ImtaseeitM 
peduncle  Is  not  articulated.  In  the  TrilobiU  soTeral  spectei  oecsr 
with  compound  pedunculated  eyes»  but  the  eye-stalk  has  no  artjeoni 
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OtearebU  are  found  at  Mahableahwar  at  an  elevation  of 
4500  feet  above  the  sea.  These  land-crabs  probably  do  not 
Tisit  the  sea  at  all,  as  do  the  Jamaica  land-crabs,  but  de- 
posit their  eggs,  when  near  the  time  of  hatchinff,  in  the 
tehwaler  streams,  the  banks  of  which  they  are  known  to 
fireqaeot.  Many  of  the  land-crabs  have  the  chelate  limbs 
laigelv  developed,  nsuallv  more  stronglv  so  in  the  males, 
€.g,y  the  male  of  Macnpkthabinui  LatmUH;  in  others,  one 
daw  only  is  very  disproportionately  enlarffed,  as  in  the 
iDd«s  of  the  **  calling-crab"  (OeUuimus),  which  are  said  in 
runnlDg  to  carry  this  claw  elevated  as  if  beckoning  with  it. 
Frits  MClller  says,  however,  that  the  species  common  in 


Brazil  (a  small  €Masimu$  with  one  claw  very  large)  always 
holds  it  closely  pressed  against  its  body.  Vast  numbm 
of  land-crabs  are  met  with  on  the  sea-shore  and  among 
rocks  along  the  coast,  especially  in  Uie  wanner  temperate 
and  snb-tropical  regions  of  the  earth.  Of  the  genus  Thetr 
phuM  one  freshwater  species  (T.  FlumatiUt)  is  a  native  of 
the  rivers  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  eaten  by  Catholics 
during  Lent,  and  hence  called  **  Lenten  crab."  This  crab 
is  also  common  to  the  rivers  of  India. 

Although  some  land-crabs  are  certainly  vegetarians  in 
diet^  the  class,  as  a  whole,  are  carrion  feeders,  greedily 
devouring  animal  matter  even  in  a  putrescent  state.    The 


Fro.  64.— Diagram  showing  the  probable  eTolntion  and  aotaal  range  in  time  of  the  several  orders  of  Cmstaoear 


__, ,— The  letters  at  the  top  of  eaoh  column  represent  the 

Mreial  oidera  and  sob-orders  of  Cnutaeea,— one  fkmfly  of  the  Arach- 
lUa,  the  SeorpiomUtBt  being  placed  beside  the  Eurrpterida  to  show  ita 
tBDss  in  time  and  probable  aerlTation  from  the  Crtiitaeea.  The  ver- 
ml  lines  show  the  aetoal  range  in  time,  the  black  dots  denote  the 
itnU  In  which  remains  of  eaoh  order  haTO  been  met  with.  The 
torred  llnea,  aniting  order  to  order,  are  intended  to  show  the  pnMbU 
ifehition  of  the  dais  flrom  a  common  ereat  ancestor ;  but  nomeroos 
IS  are  the  Indications  of  afflniUes  afloided  by  the  Crostacea,  the 
{foap  is  too  ancient  to  be  oertalnly  traced  back  in  time  to  a  common 
^srent;  eren  the  loweitf  Cambrian  rocks  hMf  yielded  evidence  of  two 

Mders, namely,  the TrU< '"        * '^ "       ....... «.^«- « — 

Irian   ftimialies  a  Phy 


Mders,  namely,  the  TrUobiU  and  Ostracoda,  whilst  the  Middle  Cam- 
Irian  ftimialies  a  Phrllopod  Crastacean  (HifmmoeaHt).  Am  the 
mnches  of  thla  genealogical  tree  of  the  Crostacea  are  not  arranged 


n  a  drenlar  manner,  they  cannot  of  coarse  be  made  to  show  the 
JUaitles  which  eaoh  order  presents  to  erery  other  order  or  branch, 
ay  more  than  does  the  dried  plant  show  the  natural  Tertidllate 
ffiangement  of  Its  leaves  and  branches  when  pressed  ont  flat  upon 
he  page  of  a  JSbrhu  SIccut, 

L  ^he  LOPHTBOPODA.  Of  this  legion,  the  order  Ostracoda  is  well 
t^preseated  throughout  the  entire  series,  from  the  Cambrian  to  the 
[tetiary  and  also  in  the  seas  and  i^esh-waters  of  to-day. 

C^the  CiBBiPsniA.— < » the  Lepadidn,  or  pedunculated  Cirri- 
Mdca, appear  first  in  the  Wenloek  Limestone  (17.  dilurlan);  represent- 
d  by  a  single  form  (Turrilepaa  WrigManmt^  H.  Woodw.).  Numerous 
bims  occur  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata,  and  they  are 
Arandantly  distributed  throughout  the  warmer  seas  of  the  world. 
»*the  BalanidsB,  or  sessile  Urripedes,  are  represented  by  a  stngle 
bim.  the  P^rgoma  ^rttaeeot  H.  Woodw.,  in  the  Chalk,  abundantly  In 
he  Tertiary  rocks,  and  in  recent  deposits,  and  are  distributed  In  the 
ess  all  OTcr  the  world  at  the  present  day. 

B^the  BRAVCHi0P0DA.~Of  this  diTision  the  order  Phirllopoda 
leaiB  In  the  Oambrlan  rocks,  and  Is  well  represented  in  Silurian 

1  Garboniferous  strata ;  they  are  also  met  with  in  the  Secondary 
ind  Tertiary  formations,  and  llTing  in  fresh,  brackish,  and  marine 
raters,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 

A  » the  Amphipoda.— This  order  has  a  single  representatlTe  in 


'^ 


SSjSb 


he  Upper  Silurian,  Neoroffammarus  Salweyif  H.  Woodw. :  it  is  repi 
ented  by  Oatnp$onpxf  in  the  Coal,  by  JVotqpoatocia  in  the  Permli 
ad  by  several  forms  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations,  a 
banaantly  in  recent  freshwater  and  marine  localities. 


7*  *  the  Tmilobjtju  This  extinct  order  appears  la  the  Cambrian, 
attains  its  maximum  derelopment  In  the  SOurian,  and  terminates  in 
the  Carboniferous  period. 

I » the  IsopoDA.~This  order  Is  represented  in  the  Devonian  by  a 
single  species,  PrmHrehtrui  gigoa^  H.  woodw.,  and  by  remains  in  the 
Garboniferous  strata.  Many  spedes  occur  In  the  Secondary  and  Ter- 
tiary strata.  It  is  largely  represented  to-day  by  land,  freshwater, 
and  marine  types. 

8  «  Stomapoda.— iVpeeeiiAalitt  ITttcfaK  H.  Woodw.,  from  the  Coal- 
measures,  probably  belongs  to  this  division.  True  SmkUoi  and  Myait^ 
like  CrusUcea  occur  In  the  Jurassic  rocks  (Seoonaary).  Forms  of 
this  order  are  abundant  in  our  modem  seas. 

M  w»  the  Maoboubax  dlTlslon  of  Dboapoda.  A  single  spedes, 
Afttkrvpakmcm  OnsaarM,  Salter,  appears  in  the  Coal-measures. 
This  order  is  well  represented  from  the  Trias  to  the  present  day. 
and  is  now  one  of  the  prevalent  typea,  occurring  both  in  fkesh  and 
salt  water. 

Aa^the  Aitomouka,  or  irregular-tailed  Dbcapoda.  This  sub> 
1  both  to  the  Crabs  (e.a..  Dnmia,  Fi»r«ai» 


order  embraces  forms  related  both  to  the  Crabs  (e.ff.,  Dromia^  P9r99i» 
Una.  Dor^ne)  and  to  the  Lobsters  (e.  p.,  Avutim,  MslAeo,  MmMa). 
Their  earliest  appearance  is  in  the  Cretaceous  period ;  there  are  no- 


meroos living  forms,  both  terrestrial  and  marine. 

Ba*  the  Brachtura.— The  oldest  known  crab  is  the  FaltBinaekM 
kngtpett  H.  Woodw.,  frttm  the  Ot  Oolite.  Crabs  are  well  represented 
firom  the  Upper  Secondary  to  the  present  day,  when  they  attafai  their 
maximum  within  the  warmer  latitudes,  being  represented  by  land, 
freshwater,  and  marine  forms. 

Z  *  the  XiPHOSUKA,  or  king-crabs.  These  are  remarkable  for 
their  longeTlty;  they  appear  first  in  the  Upper  Silurian  (NeO" 
HmtiluM  Mcahu.  H.  Woodw.);  again  in  the  Coal-measures,  next  in 
the  Oolite  and  Tertiarles,  and  llTlng  to-day  in  the  Old  and  Kew 
Worids. 

B—  EuMTPTMRiDA.  Thls  cxtinct  order  contains  some  of  the 
largest  known  members  of  the  Crustacean  class  (e.p.,  Plerwtotm 
angUeut,  DcTonlan).    It  ranges  Arom  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Coal- 


On  morphological  grounds  there  is  good  reason  to  cott* 
elude  thst  the  Eurrpterida  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Scorpionida,  te 
which  they  present  the  strongest  affinity. 

▲  —  AJLACBOnDA.  S  *  Soorpiomid jb.— The  scorpions  range  fkeqi 
the  Coal-measures,  apparently  unaltered,  to  the  present  day. 


^tniumda  and  OareifMB  perform  the  duties  of  sanitary 
lolice  aronna  our  coasts  between  tide-marks,  bein^  assistea 
)y  swarms  of  "sand-hoppers"  ( TcUUms  locusta) ;  whilst  below 
ow-water  mark  the  prawns,  Jfauis,  ffreat  crabs,  and  lob- 
ters  share  the  task.  Many  sea-side  resorts  would  be 
xtremelj  unwholesome  were  it  not  for  the  labors  of  these 
sefiil  but  unpaid  scavengers. 

The  swimmiog-crabs  are  moetlypredaceous ;  forms  like 
^ortmuM  peUtffiem  and  Polybiw  nendomi  (fig.  66)  have 


exceedingly  thin  shells,  and  all  the  feet  save  the  grea 
chelate  daws,  are  modified  into  oars.  Tney  are  thus  en- 
abled to  live  and  hunt  at  their  ease,  often  hundreds  of 
miles  from  land.  The  writer  has  seen  Henslow's  swim- 
ming-crab in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  far  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Crouch,  the  Cornish  naturalist,  states  that 
they  fasten  upon  pilchards  and  mackerel  with  their  knife- 
like claws,  and  never  relax  their  hold  nntil  the  terrified 
victim  floats  exhausted  on  the  surface,  r^r^r^tr-> 
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Two  i<enera  of  Tertiary  Land-crabs  have  been  deBcribed 
(rom  English  localities  {Chnioemoda^  and  LUorieola^), 
I£aer<>phtMdmu»  occurs  fossil  in  Cnma,  where  it  is  prized  as 
a  valuable  materies  medico}  Baninoy  "  the  frog-crab  "  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Japan,  occurs  in  tertiary  rocks  ^  in 
Bunde  and  Ebenda,  Germany,  in  San  Stefano,  Italy,  and 
in  Malta.  Bumphius  says,  ''It  loves  to  climb  upon  the 
ffoofe  of  houses."* 

More  than  fifty  senera  of  fossil  Crustacea,  referable  to 
the  Decapoda-Brachyura,  have  been  described  by  Milne- 
Edwards,  Bell,  Beuss,  McCoy,  H.  Woodward,  and  others. 
The  oldest  known  crab  is  the  PcdcBinachus  longipa,  H. 


Fi9. 60.— The  "CaUing-Cnb'*  (OeUuimnu),  J  a  land-crab  common  in 
the  cauaTa-flelda,  Braiil. 

Woodw.,  from  the  forest  marble,  Wilts  {QwirL  Jowm,  Oeol, 
Soc.,  1866,  vol.  xxii.  PL  xxiv.  p.  493). 

I.  PODOPHTHALMIA :  (1.)  I^APODA— (6.)  ANOMOXTBA. 

— The  irregular-tailed  or  Anomourous  Crustaceans,  of  which 
(he  hermit-crab  is  a  type  (fiffs.  20  and  67),  are  excellent 
examples  both  of  arrested  development  and  retrograde  meta^ 
morphosis  in  the  adult,  resulting  from  disuse  and  consequent 
atrophy  of  particular  parts  or  organs. 

We  have  seen  among  the  Isopoda  the  females  of  the 
Bopyridcs,  which  live  parasitic  within  the  branchial  chamber 
of  other  Crustaceans,  or  under  their  abdomen,  or  within  the 
parietes  of  a  BaloMu,  or  actually  within  the  body  of  a  jR>p- 
teUana.  In  the  Rhizocephala  we  have  seen  the  free^wim- 
ming  pupa  become  attached  to  the  soft  body  of  the  Pa^iinii^ 


Fn.  68.— Henslow's  Swimminff-crmh,  Pi>lifHiu  Hmdowti,  Leach,  ooeat 
of  Cornwall. 

cast  off  its  shell,  lose  all  its  limbs,  and  appear  as  a  sausage- 
like, sack-shaped,  or  discoidal  excrescence,  without  even  a 
mouth,  its  bodv,  filled  with  ova,  attached  by^  its  antenns, 
which  are  moaified  into  roots,  that  anchor  it  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  it  ready  prepared  nourishment  from  the 
juices  of  its  hosts  (see  figs.  82  and  83).    After  such  ex- 

>  Oimioeypoda  BiwardsH,  H.  Woodw.,  L.  Eocene,  High  Cliff,  Hamp- 
shire OeoL  Mag..  1867,  toI.  It.  pi.  21 ,  fig.  1,  p.  029. 

*  LUorlcola  glahra^  H.  Woodw.,  and  L.  dentaia,  H.  Woodw.,  L.  Eocene, 
Portsmouth,  Quart,  Joum.  OeoL  Soc^  toI.  xxix.  pL  2,  p.  29. 

>  Notes  on  (^ineto  Materia  Modiea  by  D.  Hanburj,  F.  Ib&,  Phann, 
J)Nin».1862,  p.48. 

*  See  Woodward  and  Salter's  Chart  of  the  Fossil  Crustacea,  engrared 
t>v  J.  W.  Lowrr;  SUnfords,  Charing  Croas.  18A5. 

*  (Frits  Muller,  ICr  Darwin,  p.  80.)  ThU  statement  of  the  old 
Dutch  naturalist  seems  most  extraordinary,  and  needs  ftirther  in- 
Testigation.  All  the  feet  in  Jtanina  seem  adapted  for  digginff,  and  an 
alliea  but  much  smaller  form  (Rantnoidei)  from  Trinidad,  a  truly 
marine  species,  is  a  most  expert  burrower  into  sand  or  mud,  going 
down  tail  foremost  According  to  Milne-Edwards,  in  Ranina  the  or- 
dinarr  entrant  orifice  to  the  branchial  carity  is  altogether  wanting, 
and  tne  entrance  is  by  a  canal  which  opens  beneath  the  abdomen. 
-Such  an  arrangemaot  seems  rather  to  fkror  the  notion  of  its  foasorial 
Aabita. 


treme  retrogression,  the  depauperifiition  of  oertab  ptm 
and  oi^gans  observable  in  tne  Anomonra  b  eanly  to  be 
understood  and  admitted. 

If  we  bring  together  for  study  a  series  of  Anomoarooi 
Crustacea,  we  shall  be  at  onoe  able  auper/SeiaUif  to  divide 
them  into  two  sections,  the  Maerourout  and  the  Braekfrtm 
Anomoura, 


(A.)  Irregular  BuACWrxmA. 

1.  LUhodee, 

2.  Porcellana  (fig.  08). 

3.  Dromia, 
4a  Jjonppe* 
5.  Homola. 


(B.)  Lnregvlar  Macbohu. 


Oalathea. 
Munida, 
Paguri  (fig.  «7). 
Birgtu. 


We  have  also  burrowing  forms  which  obviously  are  n 
to  these,  although  not  actually  classed  with  them,  viL, 


1.  Ranina, 

2.  Coryetee. 


1.  Calliamuea, 

2.  Oebia. 
8.  Axiue, 


In  jx>th  these  sections  of  the  Anomonra  we  find  the  bum 
peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  fifth  pair  of  (thondc)  kgm 


FxcK  67.~Hermit-Crab  removed  from  its  shell  {am  ante,  If.  M) 

r,  hardened  ridge,  which  bears  against  the  «ft|HfHl^  of  nsIkM; 
«, «,  the  appendages  to  which  the  egga  are  attached.    (Mon^ 

and  sometimes  indeed  the  fourth  and  fifth  hinder  psin^vi 
not  formed  for  walkinff,  but  are  minute  and  mdunentuj, 
and  are  placed  above  the  level  of  the  other  less. 

In  PoreeUmia  and  LUhodM^  in  Qalaikea  and  Jfami^  lb 

posterior  legs  are  simply  rudimentary.     In  DeroMuH 

Dromia,  in  Bagwnu  wad  Bkfa, 

Uioueh  still  (UsproportknudlT 

small,  they  are  modified  ion 

oilcans  for  holding  on  widt  Hi 

mdimentarv  condition  of  the 

posterior  thoracic  feet  in  tki 

Anomoura  at  onoe  recalh  tk 

last  larval  stages  of  neari?  lU 

the  Malaoostraca,*  in  whieh  tki 

hinder  thoracic  somitei  are  not 

yet   developed,  or  if  sck  iri 

Fio.  w.-P^>reatanaplahieMet.  either  desUtute  of  appettM 

Penn.  sp.    British.    Habitat  __  u«««.  ««i-  «r.^:.» Jim  ma 

under  stones  at  low  water.      ^^^^^^  ?")7  rudimentoT  ob» 

The  chelate  form  of  the  tio 

posterior  pairs  of  feet  in  Dromia  and  Dorippe,  in  Bi^ 

•  In  PttkBmon  and  Penmu  (Macroura),  in  DvKdUo,  (kpnBe,  Ugft 
■       in  LeMrigonms  (Amphipodai  and  f — 
young  apparently  undergo  UtUs  i 
with  the  leas  cephaliaed  tbrm^U 


and  AeeOme  (Isopoda),  in  LeHrigomu 
Brachyura  where  the 


Laodevsolatki 


tion  when  compared  with  the  less  cephaliaed  fbrat,  tte  tteiw| 
somitea  are  dereloped  hwt,  and  then  from  belSsra  bsekvarak  m 
Spenoe  Bate  on  the  Derelopment  of  Deoapod  Cnntaeia,  U»,  /» 
nwu.  1868,  p.  OW.) 
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■ad  Birffu»,  being  a  variable  characteristic,  and  not  present 
b  all  Anomonra,  is  doubtlen  developed  as  an  inamdual 
pnecific  modiiScationy  like  the  chelate  penultimate  feet  in 
BradKjftcehu  and  the  ante-penultimate  pair  in  Phroninui,^ 

Some  Anomonra  have  chelate  terminations  to  a  pair  of 
their  mdimentary  feet^  others  have  both  pairs  simple.' 
This  is  at  once  elocioated  when  we  inquire  into  their 
ecoQomj.  DnmUa  does  not  carry  about  a  turbinated  shell 
like  Ptmnu,  but  clothes  itself  with  the  ikin  of  its  victim, 
a  "sea-iemon  "  (DartB)  for  example,  or  encourages  a  para- 
sitic sponse  of  snon^  color  to  ffrow  upon  its  back,  holding 
it  in  its  place  with  its  two  hind  pairs  of  rudimentary  fee^ 
just  as  the  other  true  hermits  hold  their  shells  on  over  their 
loft-skinned  bodies  fGoase), 

Professor  Verrill  nas  described  a  Darippe  {D,faechiiu>), 
which  always  carries  an  Actinia  (the  Ocmeriaoeia  expcauOy 
St.)  upon  its  back.  Like  most  other  cases  of  eommeMoligm 
this  mendly  association  of  the  crab  and  sea-anemone  was 
begun  long  ago  and  has  been  regularly  adhered  to.  When 
voung  the  Darippe  carries  a  small  shell  (?  the  half  of  a 
bivalve),  which  it  holds  in  position  by  means  of  its  two 
hind  pairs  of  l^s.  The  Attvnia  fixes  itself  when  young  to 
the  shell,  and  afterwards  by  its  ^wth  completeljr  conceals 
the  carapace  of  the  crab,  replacing  the  shell  which  is,  no 
doubt,  after  a  time  either  disintegrated  or  abandoned  when 
the  JVr^pps  moults.  A  SagarUa^  associated  with  a  hermit- 
crab  OD  oar  own  coasts,  is  said  entireljr  to  dissolve  away 
the  Bueeinwm  in  which  the  Pagumu  is  lodged,  and  to 
supply  lis  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Dcrippe^  with  its  ex- 
pawled  foot 

Bereral  ■peoimens  of  a  small  speoies  of  Pagwrut,  eommon  on 
the  Freneh  eoait,  have  boon  brought  to  the  writor,  each  orab 
t«naBtod  in  what  appeared  to  bo  the  shell  of  a  small  Bueeinum 
or  iVoMa  /  but  the  whole  was  so  eompletoly  enomstod  by  a 
sponge  as  to  leave  no  part  visible  oxtomally.  On  catting  one 
•p«a  vertioally  the  spiral  form  of  the  interior  eavity  of  the  shell 
WM  very  distinotly  seen,  bat  the  shell  itself  had  been  entirely 
dissolved  away  by  the  sponge.* 

A  Zoantkua  has  been  deseribed  by  Daben  and  Keren  nnder 
the  name  of  Mammali/era  inenutata,  which  is  commonly  found 
naiasitie  on  shells  that  are  tenanted  by  a  species  of  Pagurut. 
In  ell  oases  the  shell  is  destroyed  after  a  while,  not  by  th€  k^rmii- 
crab,  bat  by  some  process  of  disintegration  or  absorption, 
the  diffused  basal  crust  of  the  Zoophyte  forming  a  perfect 
east  of  it,  and  affording  shelter  to  the  crab.  This  form  oo- 
eurs  in  Shetland  and  in  the  North  of  Bngland,  as  well  as 
in  Norway,  and  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Hineks  as  distinct 
from  Zoamtkut  Couehxx,  Gosse  (Rev.  T.  Hineks,  Atm.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hitt.,  18«2,  p.  304). 

The  Adamna  palliata  always  selects  shells  tenanted  by 
PttgrnntB  Pirideauxii,  but  instead  of  adhering  to  the  spire  the 
"cloak-anemone  "  fixes  itself  to  the  smooth  inner  lip  of  the 
•hell,  so  that  when  the  hermit  is  feedine,  the  mouth  of  the 
anemone  is  just  helow  that  of  the  cn^,  and  ready  to  re- 
etive  any  fragment  he  may  let  falL  When  the  Adamaia  is 
very  young,  less  than  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  its  outline 
is  circular;  but  as  it  grows  older  it  expands  laterally,  form- 
iag  two  lobes,  which  creep  along  the  mouth  of  the  shell, 
■ntil  they  meet  and  coalesce  on  its  outer  lip.  The  base  of 
the  doak-anemone  is  then  perforated,  and  through  this 
opening  the  hermit  puts  out  or  retracts  his  head  and  legs.^ 

In  all  the  Anomonra  the  abdomen  is  more  or  less 
modified ;  for  instance,  in  the  Brachyurous  type,  it  is 
not  closely  bent  under  the  body,  as  in  ordinary  crabs, 
some  PotidUma  (fig.  68)  carrving  it  extended  straight 
out;  whilst  in  the  long-tailed  forms,  like  OakUhecif  the 
^imera  are  shorter,  and  the  segments  are  less  arched 
than  in  the  lobrter.  The  caudal  plates  are  also  more 
nidimentary.  In  Paawrui  (fig.  67),  the  abdomen  is  naked, 
only  a  mere  trace  of  the  shelly  plates  remaining.  In  Birgut 
latro  the  sternal  portion  only  of  the  abdominal  somites  re- 


pieces  of  the  body-sef^ments  are  not  properly  developed, 
and  the  lobes  of  the  tail  are  in  like  manner  rudimentary  ; 
the  internment  of  the  body  is  extremely  thin  and  soft 
(approaching  that  of  the  hennit-crabs,  which  like  them- 
selves live  concealed  in  various  foreign  substances  living 
and  dead,  e.  g,,  shells,  sponges.  Actinia,  etc).* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  in  the  case  of  the  true 
hermit-crabs,  and  in  that  of  the  burrowing  Crustacea^  the 


Fie.  n^^OatHanatmi 
of  DcTon  (other  specice  are 
London  Clay,  etc.). 


I  Leach,  a  burrowing  Cnutaeean ;  coast 
bund  Ibssil  in  the  Chalk,  Greensand, 


non-development  of  the  hcurd  calcareous  covering  to  the 
abdomen  (in  OaUiaruusa  extending  to  the  whole  body 
except  the  legs  and  chel«)  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  vii., 
disuse  of  the  abdomen  and  caudal  fin  for  natation,  and  to 
their  constant  habit  of  living  in  conoealmenL 

In  the  case  of  Birgta  latro,  when  quite  young  it  probably 
conceals  itself  in  some  shell,  but  as  it  ffrows  to  such  a 
large  size  and  becomes  so  enormously  lat,  from  feedins 
upon  the  cocoa-nut,  it  must  abandon  its  early  disguise  and 
conceal  itself  within  a  burrow  instead.  The  writer  has 
received  a  small  hermit-crab  very  like  BirguB,  the  abdo- 
men of  which  was  concealed  in  a  sponge. 

If  then  the  Anomonra  be  the  descendants  of  certain 
Crustacea  in  which  an  arrested  stage  of  development  in  the 
young  has  become  a  persistent  character  in  the  adult,  or  Id 
which  organs  atrophied  bv  disuse  have  at  last  come  to  be 
suppressed  or  greatly  modified,  the  conclusion  seems  obvious 
that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  distinct  sub-order  equivalent 
to  the  Brachjura  or  the  Macroura,  but  with  a  group  com- 
posed of  various  irregular  forms  at  present  placed  inter- 


If  we  turn  for  an  instant  to  the  Thalaamnida,  a  family  of 
burrowing  Macroura,  we  find  the  hard  and  shelly  epimeral 

'  In  QmoMbi  JHogmet^  one  of  the  land-hermits,  the  penultimate 
pair  of  feet  are  fttrnished  with  curious  rasp-like  surfaces  to  their 
extremities,  to  enable  it  to  hold  on  to  the  smooth  inner  surftce  of 
the  spiral  snell  it  has  choeen  for  a  habitation. 


*  In  the  Hmria  the  youngest  larrn  cannot  swim ;  they  are  help- 
MM  litUe  animals  which  cling  firmly  by  their  chelate  feet  to  the 
swimming  lamin«  of  the  MmMa  in  the  gill-caTity  of  which  they 
UTe  when  adult;  the  adults  loee  the  prehensile  character  of  the  feet 
and  acquire  the  power  of  swimming. 

'  They  are  found  tenanting  shells  coTcred  by  Odlepoira  edox  and  by 
Bffdraelinia.    The  hermit-crabs  are  known  to  break  out  the  spiral 
columella  of  the  shell  they  inhabit  to  giTc  tbemselres  more  room. 
^  *  itosse,  GHmptea  </  Ocean  Uft ;  see  also  Professor  Verrill's  article, 
<<Hsr<oaa  2hhKraHd,  toL  ill 


Fig.  70.«— 1.  DnmOUn  LamardMJ>emx. ;  London  Clay,  Sheppey.  Z 
PalaooorwUa  StaketU,  Oault;  Folkestone.  S.  Bryim  arolifiirmU, 
8chL ;  lithographic  stone,  Solenhofen.  4.  MeeoeUeirtu  hmah$Mnu$, 
Schl.;  Lithographic  stone,  Solenhofen.  6.  Cgpridea  ttSerculata, 
Shy. ;  Weald,  Sussex.  6.  Lorieuta  pulchella.  Shy. ;  h.  Chalk,  Sussex. 

mediate  to,  but  originally  belonging  to  both  these  divis- 
ions. 

Forms  allied  to  Homola  and  Dromia — Homolapaia  and 
Dromilite$ — occur  fossil,  the  former  in  the  Qault  and  the 
latter  in  the  London  Clay  (in  fig.  70) ;  no  other  Anomour- 
ous  forms  have  been  met  with,  save  some  legs  and  chele  in 
the  Chalk,  which  have  been  attributed  to  a  Pagunu. 

Remains  of  Oalliancuwi  are  very  abundant  in  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  rocks  of  Europe,  and  have  been  found 

*  We  mar  compare  the  differences  of  their  tests  to  that  which  exists 

between  a  lady's  white  and  delicate  band,  encased  fh>m  infancy  in  a 

id  the  band  of  a  primitiTC  savage  who  uses  his  digits 


kid  gloTc,  and  ,  „ 

constantly  for  delving  in  the  ground  for  roots.  In  the  one  the  wt- 
ering  membrane  is  thin  and  soft,  in  the  other  hard  and  homy.  One 
miffht  even  go  further  and  imagine  that,  by  continued  disuse,  the 
naOs  would  be  no  longer  developed ;  certainly  they  have  in  civilised 
life  become  leas  powerful  as  olxensive  weapons,  and  the  toe  nails  o» 
the  feet  have  really  in  most  persons  commenced  to  become  atrophied. 
*  From  Professor  Owen's  PakKJiiologift  P*  fiO,  fig.  10. 
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foflsil  even  as  for  off  as  Japan.  It  is  always  the  hands 
which  are  preserved,  ika  bodj  being  usually  too  delicate 
for  foesilization. 

I.  PODOPHTHALMIA  :  (1.)  DeCAPODA — (c)  MaCROURA. 

— The  common  lobster  and  prawn  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  Macroura.  In  this  truly  aquatic  type  the  abdomen 
is  no  longer  rudimentary,  as  in  the  crabs,  but  is  developed 
into  a  powerful  organ  for  leaping  and  swimming.  The 
body  segments  are  of  nearly  ec^ual  growth,  and  being  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  or  cylindrical  m  form,  they  present  a 
well-marked  contrast  to  the  crabs,  or  Brachyura,  in  which 
the  segments  are  expanded  laterally.  The  abdomen  is 
terminated  by  a  broaa  swimming  tail.  The  Macroura  are 
numerically  very  abundant  in  both  marine  and  fresh  water. 

The  lobster  prefers  a  rocky  coast,  and  being  somewhat 
of  a  gourmand  in  his  tastes  is  tempted  by  the  nshermen  on 
our  shores  to  such  good  purpose,  that  as  many  as  25,000 
live  lobsters  are  often  delivered  at  Billingsgate  in  a  day. 
If  only  as  many  are  eaten  in  the  whole  of  England  as  in 
London,  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  50,000  per  day,  or 
18^0,000  annually.  March  to  August  is  the  period  of 
greatest  catch.^ 

The  river  cray-fish,  Asiaeus  fiwnatUi$  (fig.  25),  also  com- 
mon to  the  rivers  of  Europe,  is  largely  caught,  and  when 
fresh  boiled  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  largeW  imported 
into  London,  and  is  used  by  the  eM»  at  the  West  End  to 
garnish  dishes.  The  .writer  with  a  friend  caught  as  many 
as  900  cray-fish  in  a  single  evening  from  8  till  12  (with  a 
series  of  simple  scale-like  nets  bait^  with  liver),  alone  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  GloucesterBnire. 
The  Murray  river  cray-fish  from  Australia  {PaUanobifu 
ierratus)  is  as  larse  as  a  fine  sea-lobster,  and  has  its  seg- 
ments ornamented  with  spines,  reminding  one  of  the  spiny 
lobster'  {Enoplodyna  tuaaejeieruu)  from  the  chalk  of  Sussex 
and  Kent.* 

More  than  fifty  genera  of 
fossil  Macroura  have 'been 
met  with  and  described ;  the 
earliest  known  is  the  Ar^ 
thrapalceman  Orowxrtii  from 
the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series  near  Glasgow.  Sim- 
ilar forms  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Coal-mea- 
sures in  England ;  from  Il- 
linois, U.S. ;  from  Bohemia, 
etc. 

I.  Podophthalmia:  (2.) 
Stomapoda.  —  AH  the 
members  embraced  within 
the  three  divisions  of  the 
preceding  order  (Decapoda) 
were  cryptobranchiate,  in 
this  order  they  are  nudi- 
branchiate,  t.«.,  the  gills 
are  composed  of  plates  or 
simple  filaments  attached 
to  the  feet,  whilst  the  cara- 
pace, so  largely  developed 
m  tne  order  Decapoda,  is 
here  both  shorter  and  nar- 
rower, and  the  body  less 
compact.      Taking   SquiUa 

(fig.  71)  as  an  example,  the   ^  '    ,     „  ^„         ^    «    ^  , 
.egments  are  much  L,  co-   ^S;Jt-^ST.r^X^'^:U 
alesced  than  m  the  lobster.      Mediterranean. 
Those  bearing  the  eyes  and 

the  antennules  are  readilv  separable  from  the  front  of  the 
head,  and  are  not  covered^  by  the  carapace,  which  only  con- 
ceals eight  segments,  whereas  in  the  lobster  it  covers  four- 
teen, and  in  the  crab  twenty-one.    The  gills  are  borne  by 

>  Lobsters  are  sent  alive  to  the  London  market,  packed  In  damp 
■ea-weed,  moss,  or  heather,  from  Stomoway  in  the  Island  of  Lewis, 
from  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  the  south  coast,  and  Channel 
Islands,  and  from  Norway.  Fishermen  and  salesmen  are  said  to 
know  the  south  coast,  Cornish,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Norwegian  lobsters 
at  sight,  Just  as  cattle  salesmen  know  a  "Hereford"  or  "DcTon,"  a 
** Scotch"  or  "Irish"  beast.  The  largest  common  lobsters  weigh 
from  8  to  12  lb.  But  the  great  lobster  of  the  American  coast  (largely 
Imported  in  tins  into  Europe)  weighs  more  than  twice  as  much. 

*  Dixon's  Geology  qf  3uuex,  tab.  88,  figs.  6,  7. 

*  For  the  numerous  species  of  PakemonidcB  belonging  to  this  divis- 
ion, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Bell's  BrUUh  StaU^ed  Onulaeea.  to 
Dana's  magnificent  volumes  and  atlas  on  the  Crustacea  found  during 
the  Unitea  States  exploring  expedition,  and  to  De  Haan's  Rttma 
Japonica  and  Milne-Edwards's  Hid.  NaL  dm  OtutaOa, 


the  abdominal  swimmine  feet,  free  and  uncovered.  Tkt 
first  pair  of  thoracic  liinbs  are  developed  into  a  pair  of 
large  and  formidable  claws,  the  terminal  ioint  of  which 
bears  a  row  of  long,  sharp,  and  recurved  teeth ;  these  doable 
back  upon  the  edge  of  the  penultimate  joint  which  bis  a 
groove  to  receive  them,  like  a  pocket-comb. 

In  Mysis,  "  the  opossum  shrimp,"  another  member  of 
this  order,  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet  only  are  hnmch- 
iferous;  all  the  feet  are  biramous  and  flagellate;  in  the 
female  the  hinder  feet  are  modified  into  broad  platei 
which^  uniting  beneath  the  body,  form  a  pouch  or  marw- 
pivm  in  which  the  egss  are  protected  and  the  yoai^  pan 
through  their  infancy.* 

These  opossum-shrimps,  which  are  pelagic  in  their  hab- 
its, are  frequently  met  with  in  countless  myriads  towiidi 
the  surface  of  the  Greenland  Sea,  and,  though  small,  they 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  whale  (B^ 
lana  myiiiutut)} 

Some  forms  of  EridUkyt  are  included  in  this  division; 
these,  like  Jfyns,  are  also  pelagic,  and  occor  abundantly  od 
the  surface  of  the  Indian  ana  Atlantic  Oceans,  where,  to* 
gether  with  the  larvae  of  Cirripedes  and  many  other  oceanic 
cosmopolites,  they  may  be  taken  with  the  towing  net  in 
abundance. 

Numerous  specimens  of  true  SquUla  {ScMa  pamaia, 
Munst)  and  of  a  ifysis-like  Crustacean  have  been  foand 
fossil  in  the  Solenhofen  limestone,  of  Oolitic  age,  in  Bavaria. 
With  the  Stomapoda  are  also  placed  a  group  of  very  shod- 
alous  and  larval-looking  Crustacea  (the  JjiaatfUda)  ori(^ 
inally  noticed  in  1843  by  Mr.  Harry  Goodsir,  who  obtained 
them  from  the  Firth  of  Forth.  They  closely  resemble 
Copepoda  in  aspect,  and  might  readily  be  confounded  with 
the  larval  stages  of  some  I^capod.  They  have,  however, 
been  found  with  their  eggs  borne  by  the  female  in  an  ineo- 
batory  pouch  beneath  the  thorax,  as  in  Ifwrn. 

The  Dranchitt  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  thorax 
immediately  above  the  insertion  of  the  legs,  and  approach 
in  their  comb-like  appearance  to  those  of  the  higher  Cn» 
tacea. 

Three  genera  have  been  established  for  these  siDgolar 
forms,  namely,  OumcL^  AhunOf  Bodotria  (see  fig.  36). 

II.  Edriophthalmia  :  (3.)  Ibofoda.— From  the  stalk- 
eyed  Podophthalmia  we  pass  now  to  the  sessiie^yed  £dji> 
ophthalmia,  in  which  the  eyes  with  one  exception  are  fixed 
immovably  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  As  in  the  hi^ 
forms,  the  eyes  are  compound,  consisting  in  the  voong  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  lenses  only,  but  in  the  adult  of  as  many 
as  sixtv  to  eiffhty.  In  nearly  all.  the  body  is  disdnctly 
divisible  into  uree  parts — tlie  head  usually  very  small,  the 
seven  thoracic  segments  well  and  evenly  developed,  the 
abdominal  somites  more  or  less  coalesced.  The  genenl 
conformity  in  size  and  function  of  the  thoracic  somites  and 
their  seven  pairs  of  legs  characterises  the  minority  of  the 
Isopoda.  These  legs  are  nearly  uniform,  and  are  fitted 
either  for  walking  or  for  swimming,  or  as  Dowerfbl  hook* 
like  organs  to  enable  them  to  adhere  to  the  nshes  on  whidi 
they  are  parasitic.  The  branchiae  in  this  order  are  traV' 
ferred  from  the  thoracic  legs  to  the  abdominal  appendagei^ 
which  are  converted  into  special  organs  of  respiration. 

One  group  of  Isonods,  the  Onxaddaa  (forming  Span 
Bate's  and  Westwood's  family  .£rospirantia),  fiimihar  in 
our  gardens  under  the  names  of  "  woodlouse,'*  "sow-bog," 
and  "armadillo"  (fig.  22),  are  all  air-breathers,  incapable 
of  existing  in  water,  but  breathing  air  which,  however,  ii 
is  necessary  must  be  saturated  wit^  mobture.  Several  of 
the  species  which  inhabit  caves  are  destitute  of  eyes  (e.^-, 
Titanethes  albus,  Schrodte).  The  "  great  sea-slater"  {Lfa 
oceaniea)  is  common  on  all  our  coasts,  running  with  agility 
and  feigning  death  when  attacked.  The  eenus  ArmadSk 
found  commonly  in  our  gardens  and  woods,  and  so  called 
from  the  perfect  way  in  which  the  segEbents  roll  together, 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  "the  great  Barr  Trilobite''  (i^if- 
nus  Bcurriensia),  from  the  Silurian  of  Stafifordshire  (7  in 
fig.  73). 

A  very  interesting  little  Isopod  (presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  Dr.  Milligan  of  Tasmania),  torn 
Flinders  Island,  Bass's  Straits,  and  named  in  MS.  by 
Mr.  Adam  White  Oeratoeqihalus  OrayanuSj  offers  many 
points  of  analogy  with  the  extinct  Trilobites.    The  fragite 

«  An  milled  species  to  Mvtit,  Tkytanapoda  (obtained  In  mrHadstr 
Couch  on  the  Cornish  coast  from  the  stomachs  of  mackerel),  orilji 
its  eggs,  as  does  Oyelopt  ouadHcomU,  in  two  bag-like  o?iri€B  sjP^* 
ing  m>m  the  posterior  thoracic  somite  (Bell's  BriL  ffluBi  nw  Qt^ 

»  Otho  Fabricius,  /b«ma  OromUandiea,  pi  24B. 
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fliode  of  articulation  of  its  walking  legs,  and  their  entire 
oonoealment  beneath  the  body-s^ments,  are  very  snggest- 
iye.  This  Isopod  is  near  to  the  Sph<sromi(l(z.hut will  form 
a  distinct  family,  as  the  antenna  are  inserted  beneath  and 
within  the  margin  of  the  head-shield ;  apparently  it  does 
not  roll  itself  into  a  ball. 

The  Sphaaromida  are  very  littoral  in  their  habits ; 
they  range  from  the  equatorial  latitudes  to  the  colder 
temperate  zones,  but  are  not  found  in  Polar  regions. 
They  are  y^table  feeders,  and  some  (like  Limnoria) 
are  guilty  of  destroying  timber.  When  molested  or 
alarmed  they  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball.  The 
Spharomidac  present  manypoints  of  analogy,  if  not  of 
affinity,  with  the  extinct  Trilobites. 

In  this  order  we  find  the  Limnoria  ierebrana  (or  the 
'gribble,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  fishermen).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  creatures,  attacking  all  wood- 
work below  tidemarks ;  the  only  wood  which  it  cannot 
destroy  is  teak.  Although  its  ravages  had  gone  on 
for  ases,  it  was  only  made  Known  to  the  scientinc  world 
and  described  by  Dr.  Leach  in  1811. 

In  the  aberrant  genus  Tanais  (fie.  38)  the  first  pair 
of  thoracic  legs  are  converted  into  chelae,  and  the  head- 
ihield  is  covered  by  a  carapace,  abundantly  traversed 
by  currents  of  blood,  beneath  which  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter passes,  maintained  as  in  the  zoee  and  adult  Deca- 
poda  by  a  flabelUform  appendage  of  the  second  pair  of 
mazille,  which  is  wantins in allother  Edriophthalmia. 
The  abdominal  feet,  whicn  in  other  Isopoda  act  as  res- 
piratory organs,  are  simple  natatory  feet  in  Tanais, 
These  characters,  together  with  the  pedunculated  eyes 
and  the  great  chelate  hands,  give  to  TanaiB  a  very  de- 
capod-like aspect  (see  fig.  38). 

The  Idoteuta  contain  representatives  of  some  of  t^e 
larsest  known  Isopoda,  some  of  which  are  above  4  inches 
in  length. 

The  u^HTute'  and  OumoihoidcB  have  all  the  feet  furnished 
with  a  robust  finger,  sharp  at  the  tip,  for  seizing  and  hold- 
ing on  to  fishes  upon  which  they  are  parasitic  Another 
&mily,  the  Bopyriaas  (fig.  39)  are  parasitic  chiefly  on  mem- 


Isopoda  are  met  with  as  far  back  as  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone, where  remains  of  a  gigantic  species  allied  to  Aro' 
tunu  have  been  discovered :  others  occur  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  Oolitic  periods.  The  Purbeck  beds  of  Swanaffe^ 
Dorset,  also  yield  abundance  of  a  fresh-water  form,  me 
ArehcBonitetu  Brodiei;  species  of^Oniacus  and  Sphoeroma  are 


Vie.  72. — CercitoeephtUut  Qrayanut ;  Flinders  Island,  Bast's 

Straits. 

A,  the  dorsal  aspect.    B,  front  riew  of  the  head,  showing  the  carva- 
ture  of  the  thxee  spines.    C,  side  riew.    D.  Tentral  aspect;  p,  the 

Sabellal  spine ;  I,  /,  the  two  lateral  or  genal  spines  of  the  head ;  «, 
te  ere ;  a\  the  antennule ;  af\  the  antenne— the  legs  are  seen 


folded  up  beneath  the  body.  £,  the  mouth  enlarged,  showing  ep, 
the  epistoma  or  upper  lip-plate ;  m',  the  mandibles ;  m*\  the  plo- 
tinated  maxilla ;  a,  the  antenna ;  the  epistoma  is  set  in  the  base 
of  the  glabellal  spine  g, 

hers  of  their  own  class,  frequently  occupying  the  branchial 
chamber  of  the  common  prawn,  and  distorting  the  carapace 
on  one  side.  A  fossil  Bopyrut  is  observed  lying  in  the  bran- 
chial cavity  of  a  crab  {Palceoeoryslea)  from  the  Gault  and 
Oreensand.'  We  have  already  referred  to  these  and  other 
parasitic  forms  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article. 

*  One  species,  Burydice  puiehra^  common  in  the  Dee,  Cheshire,  act- 
Mlly  attacks  bathers.  "  If  you  remain  a  moment  still  in  the  water, 
mens  wiU  fiMten  on  you  and  nip  most  unpleasantly.  1  hsTe  had  to 
jninp  into  the  water  again  after  coming  out  Arom  bathing,  and  splash 
i>i-_..  ..,-.._,._._  ..^ ,..    ,    ....     ^^  while  clinging 

They  continue  to 


Fxo.  78.— 1,  LtperdtHa  BalHea,  Wahl ;  U.  Silurian.  Gothland.  2,  .»»- 
Umoconohut  Sctmleri.  M.  C;  Carbonift.  L.  Ireland.  8,  BeyricMa 
eomMoaia,  Salter;  Lr.  Silurian,  Wales.  4,  Dithyroearit  SooulerL 
M*Coy ;  Carbonifik  L.  Ireland.  6,  Pkrypotua  anglieui,  Ag. ;  Old  Red, 
Forfarshire.  8,  Preatwielda  roiundata,  K,  Woodw. ;  Carbonifr.,  Coal- 
brookdale.  7.  Mmtut  Davitii,  Salter;  L.  Silurian,  Bala.  8,  Fhaeopt 
eottdo/iu,  Brunn. :  U.  Silurian,  Dudley.  9.  CaiymoM  Blumenbae/M, 
Br. ;  U.  Silurian,  Dudley.  10,  THnudeut  omatus,  Sternb. :  L.  Silurian, 
Britain.    11,  Agnottut  lrhtodu$,  Salter ;  Lr.  SUurian,  Britain. 

found  fossil  in  the  Cretaceous,  the  Eocene,  and  the  Mio- 
cene of  Europe. 

IL  Edriophthalmia  :  (4)  Trilobita.~So  long  aoo  as 
1821  Audouin  placed  the  Trilobites  with  the  Isopoda,  whilst 
Macleay  assiffned  them  a  distinct  order  between  the  Isopoda 
and  the  Phyllopoda.  Later  researches  bv  Milne-Edwutls 
and  others  have  caused  the  Trilobita  to  be  referred  to  the 
Entomostraca.  on  account  of  the  verv  variable  number  of 
body-rings  observed  in  the  several  genera  (from  six  to 
twenty-six),  evidencing  a  much  lower  type  of  structure  than 
the  Isopoda,  in  which  the  thorax  is  composed  of  seven  free 
and  movable  segments  witli  a  head-shield  and  anchylosed 
caudal  somites.  Moreover,  until  the  discovery  of  presumed 
ambulatory  appendages  in  an  Aaaphua  from  the  Trenton 
Limestone  in  1870,'  the  only  appendage  previously  ob- 
served was  the  hypostome  or  lip-plate.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, no  eood  reason  to  urge  against  the  conclusion  that 
the  Trilobita  were  an  earlier  and  more  generalized  type 
of  Crustacea,  from  which  the  later  and  more  specialized 
Isopoda  have  arisen, — a  view  which  the  writer  is  glad  to 
say  he  shares  with  the  distinffuished  carcinologists,  Profes- 
sor Dana^  in  America,  and  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate  in  England, 
altliough  at  present  more  evidence  is  needed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  locomotory  appendaffeB  in  this  extinct  ^up. 
If  we  raoffe  the  characters  of  Trilooita  and  Isopoda  side  by 
side,  we  shall  find  there  are  sufficiently  good  grounds  for 
placing  them  in  the  Edriophthalmia  together.^ 


^olentlT  to  get  rid  of  ~the  hosU  that  had  stuck  to  me  wl 
to  the  nde  of  the  boat  preparatory  to  getting  in, 


^te  after  you  are  out  of  the  wa'ter."— Extract  of  letter  fh>m  Mr. 
Walker  to  Sir.  C.  Spence  Bate. 

*Mr.  Jamca  Carter,  F.  G.  S.,  lately  showed  the  writer  a  PicUaooorystes 
■nnn  the  Cambridge  Qreeusand,  baring  a  ^qp]^'n»  lodged  in  each  of  its 
vrsDcbial  ehambera 


Trilobita  (Fossil,  exUnot). 

1.  Eyes  sessile,  compound. 

2.  No  ocelli  visible. 

3.  (Appendages    partly    oral, 

partly    ambulatory,    ar- 
ranged in  pairs.) 

4.  Thoracic  segments  variable 

in  number  from  0  even  to 


hopoda  (Fossil  and  liriiig). 

1.  Eyes  sessile,  compound. 

2.  No  ocelli  visible. 

3.  Appendages     partly     oral, 

partly    ambulatory,    ar- 
ranged in  pairs. 

4.  Thoracic  segments,  utuaUy 

•even,  free  and  movable^ 


■  Billings,  Quark  Joum,  OeoL  *c.,  vol.  xxtI.  p.  479. 

4  Professor  Dana  writes,  "The  Trilobita  probably  belong  with  this 
second  type"  (the  Edrioptbalmia,  or  Tetradeeapoda,  as  Dana  names 
them)  **  rather  than  with  the  Entomostraca.  Vet  they  show  an  aber- 
rant character  in  two  important  points.  First,  the  segments  of  the 
body  are  multiplied  much  oeyond  the  normal  number,  as  in  the  Phyl- 
lopoda among  the  Entomostraca ;  and  Agassis  has  remarked  upon 
this  as  OTidence  of  that  larral  analogy  which  characterises  in  many 
cases  the  earlier  forms  of  animal  lite.  In  the  second  place,  the  sia^ 
of  the  body  far  transcends  the  ordinary  Isopodan  limit.  This  mishl 
be  considered  a  mark  of  superiority ;  but  it  is  more  probably  thF 
rcTerse.  It  is  an  enlargement  beyond  the  normal  and  most  eflbotive 
sixe,  due  to  the  same  principle  of  Tegetatire  growth  which  accords 
with  the  (occasional)  inordinate  multiplication  of  the  segments  la 
the  body »'  {American  Joum,  Science,  July.  1886,  toL  xxlL  p.  11). 


Tegetatire  growth  which  acoords 
lultipl'      •         -   ■ 
Kly  *'  {American  Joum,  Science,  July,  low,  »v».  *ji^  p.  **/. 
•  H.  Woodward,  Report  on  Structure  and  CUutiflcaHon  ^  JibitU  Chm* 
taceo,  Brit.  Assoc  Edinbuivh  1871. 
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Trilobita  (FoBsil,  axtinot). 
20,  free  and  moTable, 
animal  sometimes  rolling 
in  a  ball. 
>.  Abdominal  somites  ooa- 
lesoedy  forming  a  broad 
oaudal  ibield  (bearing 
tbe  branobisB  beneatb  ?). 
6.  Lip-plate,  u>tll'd€vtloped. 


Uopoda  (Fossil  and  liTing). 
animal  sometimes  rolling 
inabalL 

S.  Abdominal     somites     ooa- 
lesoedy  forming  a  broad 
caadal    sbield,    bearing 
the  branobisB  beneatb. 
S.  Lip-plate  $mall. 
Perhaps  no  investigator  of  fossil  forms  has  devoted  so 
mach  carefal  research  to  axij  group  ts  M.  Barrande  has  ex- 

Sinded  apon  the  extinct  Trilobita.  Writing  reoentlj  opon 
e  divisions  of  their  bodj,  he  arranges  them  in  four 
groupiL  according  to  the  number  of  their  free,  movable 
Uioracic  segments. 

The  Ist,  of   2  genera,  has  from  1  to    i  free  tboraoio  segments. 
«    2d     "  24  "  6  to    0  " 

'*    td     "32  "  10  to  13  " 

"    4th    "  1«  "  14  to  26  " 

We  thus  perceive  that  4he  number  of  those  'forms  of 
Trilobites  which  have  a  great  excess  o(  free  iegmenU  is  not 
laive  when  we  consider  the  group  as  a  whole. 

In  the  higher  and  more  specialized  forms  of  Isopoda  of 
the  present  day,  we  do  not  find  the  number  of  segments 
absolutely  adhered  to  without  any  variations ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  constantly  meet  with  individuals  in  which  more 
or  fewer  segments  are  welded  together  so  as  to  conceal  the 
normal  number  of  seven  thoracic  somites  between  the  head 
and  the  abdomen.  Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  considerable  variation  in  a  group  like  the 
Trilobita,  which,  if  they  really  are  the  remote  ancestors  of 
the  recent  Isopoda,  must,  according  to  the  views  suggested 
above,  be  the  protot;^ pes  of  the  larvse  rather  than  of  the 
adult  stage  of  tne  living  Isopoda.^ 

In  his  researches  among  the  Trilobites  of  Bohemia  M. 
Barrande  has  discovered  forms  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  exhibit  (as  he  has  so  admirably  shown  in  his 
great  work)  the  gradual  development  of  the  Trilobite  from 
the  earliest  form  on  quitting  the  ^g  to  the  adult  We 
give  seven  of  the  earliest  stages  of  THnudeus  omalui  and 
■even  of  Sao  himUa,  copied  from  M.  Barrande's  mono- 
graph. 

One  most  striking  feature  in  the  Trilobita  is  the  remark- 
able development  of  their  compound  eyes  (^a*  11))  a  lub- 
ject  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  long  a^  by  ur.  Buck- 
Und  in  hiB  Bridgewater  Treatiu  (1836). 


Fio.  lA.^lHntteieu»  omahu.  Stemb.  sp.  (copied  from  Barrande's 
S^tlhne  aUurien  du  OaUn  de  la  BoMme,  Praeue,  1862,  4to.  plate  SOI 
Bpeoimens  arranged  in  series  according  to  their  supposed  age.  (All 
the  stages  flffurea  by  Barrande  are  not  giren  here.) 

1.  ToQDg  iDdlTldual,  destitute  of  thoracic  segments,  composed  of 
head-shield  and  pygidium  only. 

2.  Another  of  the  same  stage,  in  which  the  genal  or  cheek  spines  are 
doTeloped. 

5.  Indirfdual  with  one  thoracic  segment  deTeloped,  but  without  the 
genal  q>ine8. 

4.  Another  of  the  same  stage,  with  the  genal  spines. 

6.  IndiTidual  with  two  thoracic  segments,  and  with  the  genal  spines 
present. 

6.  IndiTidual  with  three  thoracic  segments,  and  possessing  the  genal 
spines. 

7.  IndiTidual  with  flTe  thoracic  segments,  but  without  genal  spines. 

Perhaps  the  eye  of  the  Trilobite  may  best  be  compared 
with  that  of  Limulu8f  but  there  are  forms  like  JEgliria  in 
which  the  eyes  are  enormously  developed,  occupying  nearly 
the  entire  head-shield  with  their  facettea  surfaces. 

1  The  larTK  of  Bopynu,  CrypMhiria.  and  AuUut,  and  the  adult 
JBfftda^  Idoteidct^  SpAaronUda^  and  Onueida  offer  many  points  of 
analogy  with  the  extinct  Trilobita  (see  the  History  qf  the  BrUUh  Set- 
^S^-^Vtd  Oruttaeea,  by  C.  Spence  Bate,  F.  B.  S.,  and  J.  O.  Westwood, 
II.A..ln2TOls,18»^,8TO>. 


We  have  an  analogous  development  of  the  orgaiM  d 
vision  amongst  some  of  the  pelagic  Amphipoda,  tht 
Hyperiidaj,  and  in  a  very  singular  form  brought  home 
by  the  "Challenger,''  the  Thaumope  peUudda  (jio.  TVvml 
1873.)  The  "facial  suture"  in  the  head-shield  of  Um 
Trilobita,  which  separates  the  lateral  jgenal  portion  tnm 
the  glabella,  was  for  a  long  time  consiaered  as  pecalitr  tt 
Trilobites  and  Limidi,  but  G.  Spence  Bate  has  ably  shown 
that  it  homologizes  with  the  suture  which  travenes  tht 


Fm.  70.— Aie  HSmita,  Barrande  (copied  tnm  pL  7  of  Barrande^  voit 
abore  cited).  Barrande  flgures  twenty  stages  of  this  trilobite,  of 
which  soTon  are  reproduced  here. 

1.  First  stage.  A  young  IndiTidual  in  which  the  limit  of  the  kesd- 
shield  is  not  Indleated  as  separating  it  firom  the  py  ' " 


2.  Second  staoe.  Young  IndiTidual  with  the  head-smeM  sepsntel, 
and  haTing  indications  of  three  soldered  segments  to  Uie  pygiiiaB. 

8.  Third  stage.  In  which  the  genal  angles  or  the  head  andtberaiiT 
border  of  the  pygMium  are  well  seen,  and  four  or  Art  HdoBM 
segments  indicated. 

4.  Fourth  stace.  In  which  two  free  thoracic  s^ments  are  derdopcd 
behind  the  head,  and  two  or  three  soldered  segments  represeDttka 
pygidittm. 

5.  Filth  stage.  In  which  the  thorax  is  longer  than  the  bead,  tid  h 
composed  of  three  moTsble  segments  ana  three  soldered  segnesti 
in  the  pygldium. 

8.  Sixth  stage.  In  which  four  tne  s^pnents  snooeed  the  besd,  ni 

three  or  four  soldered  segments  form  the  py^dium. 
7.  Tenth  stage.  In  which  dght  tne  segments  succeed  tbe  held,  ind 

three  soldered  segments  form  the  pygldium. 
In  the  twentieth  stage  figured  by  Barrande  the  adult  has  Bereatsa 

tree  thoracioo-abdominal  segments  and  two  soldered  ones  (tta 

pygidlum). 

inferior  surface  in  the  carapace  of  the  Bradiyuroos  Deca- 
pod and  the  cervical  suture  in  the  Macrouran  type  (J2»- 
portt  Brit,  Asboc^  Bristol,  1875,  p.  46). 

The  Trilobita  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Gro* 
tacean  class  in  Cambrian  times.^  More  than  500  specki 
have  been  described ;  out  of  these  850,  representing  4S 
genera,  hftve  been  recorded  from  the  Lower  Palcoaoic 
rocks  of  Bohemia  alone  bv  Barrande. 

About  51  genera  ana  304  species  are  British  in 
Cambrian'  and  Silurian  rocks;  ten  are  Devonian  and 
four  Carboniferous.  A  gigantic  Paradoxid^  nearly  two 
feet  in  length,  occurs  in  the  Middle  (Cambrian,  and  lane 
forms  of  Aeaphus,  HomaUmotuay  Lichas^  etc,  are  met  in  tbe 
Bala  group.  Phacope,  ^AcerexocAiM,  Enerinuru^  Oaimai, 
IlUenus,  and  Aadaspw  are  among  the  Upper  Silariaa 
forms, — some,  like  AcidoBpte,  being  extravagantly  ont* 
mented  with  spines  and  tubercles.  The  I^yonJan  hm 
fewer  and  less  varied  forms  of  Trilobites.  Those  in  the 
Carboniferous  belong  nearly  all  to  two  genera  {PfuBaui 
and  OriffUhide8)f  both  small,  neat,  and  simple  forms,  ^ooe 
are  met  with  in  rocks  of  later  date. 

II.  Edriophthalmia:  (5.)  Aicphifoda.— This  order, 
as  Spence  Bate  has  well  observed,  constitutes  a  group 
among  the  Edriophthalmia,  parallcd  with  tbe  Macroon 
amone  the  Podophthalmia.  whilst  the  Isopoda  mar  repI^ 
sent  the  broad  and  flattenea  Brachyiira,  the  Ckmum  ono^ 
ing  a  kind  of  parallelism  with  SquiUa  and  its  aUies.  As  is 
the  Isopoda,  the  head  is  small  and  carries  only  the  orgaoB 
of  sense  and  nutrition ;  the  sessile  eyes^  are  generallj  small, 

*  Agnaatui,  the  earliest  genus  met  with,  reminds  <Mie  of  tbe  lut^ 
forms  of  Sao  and  Drinudeus. 

s  The  large  accession  in  late  years  to  the  fauna  of  these  CunWio 
rocks  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of  Mr.  Henry  Hicks,  F.  G.  8. 

4  The  outer  integument  of  the  eyes  is  nerer  dlrided  into  ftoelii 
except  in  tbe  BmeriidcB.  In  many  of  the  Pkoxtdet  the  eres  sppcsr  M 
be  wanting:  but  this  is  probably  caused  by  the  absence  of  so;  cotoiiif 
pigment.  In  Niphargus  the  eyes  are  obsolete  or  rudlmenury.  u 
Atnpelisea  they  appear  like  four  simple  organs  resem*  Unf  tbeoodlioi 
true  InsecU  (Spence  BAte  and  Westwood,  MtJiMKQ^  toL  i-  F  * 
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fet  in  a  few  instances  ihej  are  extremely  large  (e.^.,  Lestri' 
ffimt  and  Thavimop$),  covering  the  entire  siaes  of  the  head. 

The  seven  thoracic  segments,  constituting  the  middle- 
bodjy  are  well  developed  and  nearly  equal  in  size ;  all  the 
legments  are  compressed  laterally  as  in  the  Palamcnida. 

The  two  anterior  pairs  of  the  seven  thoracic  legs  (see 
Th.  8.  9  in  fig.  1),  which  are  jaw-feet  in  the  Podophthalmia. 
are  here  developed  into  arm-like  legs,  having  an  enlarged 
penultimate  joint  or  hand,  against  which  the  seventh  and 
terminal  joint  doubles  back,  like  a  finger  against  the  palm, 
and  so  forms  a  prehensile  organ  similar  In  form  to  the 
claws  in  the  Cran^onida,  The  best-formed  claws  are  seen 
in  OrchetHa  Danoinii  {^tt*  45),  and  in  Melita  exilii  (fig.  76). 

The  3va  are  nourished  witnin  a  pouch  formed  by  a  series 
of  foliaoeous  plates  attached  to  the  four  anterior  pairs  of 
legs ;  except  in  the  HyperiidtB^  which  are  parasitic  on  Me- 
duse,  as  already  mentioned.  The  males  in  the  Amphinoda 
closely  resemble  the  females  Tsave  in  those  forms  in  wnich 
the  hands  are  enlarged  in  ttie  male),  but  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  the  females  are  much  smaller  than  the  males. 

This  division,  like  the  preceding  one,  has  its  terrestrial 
representatives,  TalitruM  and  OrcAettio,  the  ''sandhoppers,"^ 
living  out  of  the  sea,  but  choosing  moist  places.     OreheUia 


Fic». 


77.— (7ammartif, 
water. 


tp.,  freih 


Fio.  76.— Jfeitta  txUii^  n.  sp.,  male,  enlarged  fire  timea.    The  large 
'  branchial  lamelte  are  aeen  projecting  between  the  lega.     (Frits 
Mailer.)  f   ^         e  -b        x 

with  us  loves  to  live  within  reach  of  the  sea  spray,  but  some 
species  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ( 0.  toAttiensis,  tdLyrU^ 
uA  gffhieola)  live  many  miles  inland,  some  under  plants  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
But  by  far  the  larsest 
section  are  natatorial  in 
their  habits,  being  most 
active  and  untiring  swim- 
One  form,  0am- 
pulez  (fig.  77),  is 
most  common  in  our  fresh 
waters,  two  other  een- 
era,  both  6^tnd,  Nipnar- 
guB,  with  three  species, 
and  OrangcnyXf  with  one 
species,  are  found  in  wells 
in  England,*  and  from 
their  structure  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  they  are  as 
truly  indigenous  to  these  underground  water-courses  in 
the  Chalk,  Oolite,  or  Carboniferous  Limestone,  as  are  the 
numerous  species  of  blind  Crustacea  met  with  in  the  waters 
flowing  through  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Kentucky. 

A  canons  subdivision  ot  Amphipods  is  formed  by  the 
Fodocerides  (^Amphilhoe  and  Podocerus),  all  the  species  of 
which  iny^riabl^  construct  nests  in  which  they  take  shelter 
and  nouri  h  their  young.  These  abodes  are  built  of  wood 
or  stones,  mud,  clay,  etc.,  united  together  by  a  cement  ex- 
creted by  the  animals  themselves.  Some  closely  resemble 
miniature  birds'  nests,  others  are  in  the  form  of  tubes. 

This  division  includes  another  most  destructive  wood- 
borer,  the  Cheltara  terebranSf  so  devastating  to  piles  and  sub- 

1  It  ia  in  the  summer  months  that  they  occur  in  such  Tast  myriada 
upon  our  sandy  shorea.  At  Whitsand  Bay  Mr.  Twain  saw  "not 
milliona,  but  cartloads^"  of  one  apeciea  {lUlilnu  loeusta)  Ivins  piled 
together  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  ThejdeTour  offal  of  ererj 
deecrijption,  including  dead  carcasses  of  animals,  which  they  rapidly 
assimilate  and  remore.  In  their  turn  thev  afford  a  repast  to  the 
rlOMlorer.  the  common  wood-pigeon,  and  numerous  shore-birds 
which  rapidly  deTour  them,  aa  well  as  some  coleopterous  insects  (the 
OUlmtum  lateraU  and  Sroteut  cephaMet  (Bate  and  westwood). 

•  Spence  Bate  and  Westwood  {SeuiU-v^  ChMftuwi.ToL  iii  pp.  811- 


marine  timber  all  round  the  shores  of  Europe,  but  nol 
recorded  from  other  lands.  Finallv,  we  come  to  the  minute 
aberrant  forms  of  Ddichiiidm  and  OaprtUidiB  (fig.  78),  in 
which  the  body  is  reduced  to  a  slender  elongated  cylin- 


Fxo.  79.— 1,  cf  Oyamui  Thomntmi, 
Goaae:  found  attached  to  M^peh- 
oodon  Hdeiu,  Portland  Roads.  2, 
9  QfonmaovaUif  Yauaeme:  found 
attached  to  common  whale. 
(Spence  Bate.) 


Fio.  78.— CbpraUa  tubenuiaia^  Ouerin ;  south  coast.   (Spence  Bate.) 

drical  form,  the  thorax  having  only  about  six  somites  (one 
being  absent  and  two  soldered  together),  and  the  abdomen 
being  quite  rudimentary.  Thev  have  lone  antennae  and 
feet,  all  fitted  for  climbing  and  holding  on  oy.  Their  sin- 
gular  appearance  has  caused  them  to  be  called  "spectre 
shrimps.' 

With  these  aberrant  forms  are  associated  the  Oyamida 
(fig.  79),  a  family  which  affix  themselves  by  their  strons 

recurved  iem  to  the  rough 
portions  of  ue  Cetacea  upon 
which  thev  feed.  The  feet 
are  all  prehensile;  the  third 
and  fourth  somites  bear 
the  branched  or  simple 
branchie.  The  abdomen, 
as  in  the  OaprelUdotf  is 
rudimentarv ;  tne  esgs  and 

Oare  sheltered  1^  four 
lamellar  platM,  de- 
veloped from  the  apoend- 
ages  on  the  under  side  of 
the  body  of  the  female. 
Spence  Bate  and  Westwood 
have  figured  five  species. 
They  approach  in  man^r  re- 
spects to  the  Pycnogonidn^ 
which  also  live  parasitic  on  Cetacea  (see  Arachniba,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  242-43),  out  we  must  not  attempt  to  discuss  their 
affinities  here.  A  fragment  of  a  presumed  Amphipodons 
Crustacean  has  been  described  by  the  writer  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  (the  Necrogammanu  Salweyi) ;  another,  the 
OampBonyx  fifnbnatu8j  occurs  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  and  America.  Mr.  Spence  Bate  has  de- 
scribcNi  one  from  the  Permian  of  Durham,  the  PrM0fxmi9- 
CU8  problemaiicuBf  its  modem  living  representative,  the 
SuieatoTf  making  peculiar  tracks  upon  our  shores  to-daj 
like  those  met  with  upon  the  surfaces  of  slabs  of  Palnoioio 
rocks.  Several  other  Amphipod-like  forms  occur  in  the 
lithographic  stone  of  Bavaria.  The  world-wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  Amphipoda  accords  well  with  their  range  in 
time,  which  was  as  great  or  even  greater  than  the  Isopoda. 

Sub-class  2.    Gnathofoda  (or  Entomostraea). 

III.  Mebostomata  :  (6.)  Xiphosuba. — The  kine-crab 
{LimtUta)  is  a  remarkable  type  of  crustacean  closely  re- 
lated to  the  extinct  Eurypterida.  Found  living  in  tiie  seas 
of  China  and  Japsn  and  on  the  north-east  coast  of  North 
America,  it  exemplifies  a  peculiar  and  most  ancient  order, 
the  affinities  of  which  are  not  at  first  readily  recognized 
because  its  nearest  allies  have  passed  away.  The  head- 
shield  is  enormously  expanded  so  as  to  shelter  all  the  an- 
terior appendages  beneath  it ;  and  the  succeeding  segments 
are  so  soldered  together  as  to  appear  like  one  piece,  alUiough 
all  the  hind-segments  are  free  and  movable  in  the  larva. 
The  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  head-shield ;  the  antennules  are 
chelate,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth.  The  antennn^ 
mandibles,  maxillae,  maxillipeds,  are  all  converted  into 
walking-legs,  forming  also  chelate  appendages  and,  at  theix 
bases,  jaws ;  thus  serving  admirably  to  Illustrate  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  sub-class  Gnathopoda, 
"  mouth-footed." 

The  thoracic  feet  are  fiattened  out  into  broad  bilobci 
plates  which  cover  the  branch ise  and  the  egg-pouches.  The 
abdomen  is  rudimentary,  being  partly  represented  by  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  hinder  shield,  and  partly  by  th^ 
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long  ensifbim  tail-spine  (!)  (See  Owen's  Memoir,  TVont. 
Liim,  8oe^  Tol.  xxzviii.,  1873.)  But  in  the  lairn,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  these  postFcephalic  somites  are  free 
and  nnanchyiosed,  and  the  tail-spine  is  undeveloped,  thus 
connecting  the  modem  kin^-crab  with  its  far-off  ancestors 
in  the  Coal  and  Silurian  periods.  The  oldest  species  known 
is  the  Neolinndtu  faleatus,  H.  Woodw.  (5  in  fig.  80),  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  of  Lanarkshire,  in  which  the  segments 
are  apparently  all  fVee  and  unanchylosed. 

In  the  Coal-measures  no  fewer  than  three  genera  and 
eight  species  of  small  Limuloid  Crustaceans  have  been 
met  with,  viz.  Beilinunu  (four  species),  Preatwiehia  (three 
species),  and  Euprocma  (one  species), — the  last  named  an 
American  form.  Many  of  these  closely  resemble  young 
larral  LkmUi,  The  Oolitic  LimuU  found  in  the  litho- 
graphic stone  of  Solenhofen  agree  closely  with  existing 
species,  one  form  eyen  equalling  in  size  the  Hying  Limiutus 
iolyphemus  from  the  American  coast  (1  in  fig.  80 ;  see  also 

IIL  MxBoeroMATA :  (7.)  Eurypterida.— In  this  order 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  second  extinct  type  of  the 
Crustacean  class,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  because 


ing  together  of  the  body  segments  in  the  one  and  the  r»> 
tention  of  free  movement  in  the  somites  in  the  other.  Tb% 
characters  of  these  two  orders  of  the  Merostomata  are  som* 
marized  in  the  subjoined  table.^ 


Limulut  (Fosail  and  liTing). 

1.  Eyes  sesiile,  compound. 

2.  Ooelli  distinctly  seen. 

3.  All  the  limbi  serring    as 

month-organs. 

4.  Metastoma  rudimentary, 

6.  All  the  thoraoio  segments 
bearing  branohiss  or  re- 
prodnctire  organs. 

6.  Other  segments  destitnle  of 

any  appendages. 

7.  Thoraoio   segments   anehjf' 

lo9€d, 

8.  Abdominftl  segments  anehy- 

lowed  and  rudimentary. 


Pterygotua  (Fossil,  extiaet). 

1.  Byes  sessile,  oompoond. 

2.  Ooelli  distinetly  teen. 

3.  All  the  limbs   senring  u 

month -organs. 

4.  Metastoma  large, 

6.  Anterior  thoraeio  segnenti 

bearing  branehia  or  r»- 
produotiTe  orgaai, 
0.  Other  segments  destitsteof 
any  appendages. 

7.  Thoraeio  segments  MMMif- 

loetd, 

8.  Abdominal    segmeati  fnt 

and  well-developed. 


Fro.  80.— 1.  lAmulus  polyphemui,  tdnlt  (dorsal  aspect).    

potyj^emut.  young  (dorsal  aspect).  8.  PreMwiekla  rohMdaiOf  Coal 
M^  gbropahire.  4.  Prtatwichia  BirtweUi^  Coal  M.,  Lancashire.  6. 
NeoUmuluefalcatut,  U.  Silurian,  Lanark.  8.  HemUupi*  Kmuloidet,  L. 
Ludlow,  Leintwardine,  Shropohire.  7.  P$ewloniseut  aeuleatue,  U. 
Silurian,  Russia. 

all  the  appendages  as  well  as  the  body-rings  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  whereas  in  the  Trilobita  the  former  are  re* 
markable  by  their  almost  entire  absence. 

Unlike  LimuluSj  in  which  all  the  segments  in  the  adult 
are  soldered  together  into  a  fore  and  hind  body  and  telson, 
in  the  Eurypterida  the  bodpr  is  long  and  well  adapted  for 
swimming,  the  segments  being  quite  distinct  and  well  de- 
veloped ;  the  feet  are  also  fitted  for  natation  (see  5  in  fig. 
73,andfigr.81). 

We  again  observe  the  reiteration  of  the  same  well-mark- 
ed characteristics  in  the  legion  Merostomata— already  no- 
ticed in  the  Edriophthalmia  and  Podophthalmia ;  namely, 
the  division  into  Brachyuran  and  Macrouran  forms  which 
exemplify  the  crawling  and  swimming  types,  by  the  solder- 


Numerous  species  of  these  ancient  extinct  long-bodied 
Merostomata  have  been  met  with  and  described  by  Hsll  is 
America,  by  Fischer  in  Bussia  and  Sweden,  and  by  Haz- 
ley,  Salter,  and  Woodward  in  Britain  (see  H.  Wood- 
ward's monograph  in  Pal.  Soc.,  4  parts,  1865-1872). 

The  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  genera  ^Umm, 
PUrygoluSy  and  J^ttruptertis  have  been  obtained  bj  Dr. 
J.  Sfimon  of  Lesmabagow,  Lanark.  The  largest  knon 
remains,  representing  specimens  from  5  to  6  leet  is 
length,  are  from  the  Devonian  of  Forfarshire,  belong- 
ing to  the  £[reat  Pt4aryoolU8  anglieiu  and  to  Sbdoimu 
Bootieus  obtamed  by  Sir.  Jamea  Powrie,  F.Q&,  Be«- 
wallie,  Forfar. 
\^  In  the  Upi)er  Silurian  we  have  one  English  geooi, 
-\/4  Hmiitupis  (6  in  ^f,  80),  and  three  Russian  forms^  Bt- 
{^  apinuruB,  Pieudontaem  (7  in  fig.  80),  and  ^vnodei^  1rhid^ 
like  the  Anomoura,  serve  to  bridge  over  the  intoni  be- 
tween the  LimuU  and  Pterygoti.  the  hind-body  beiog 
partiallv  developed.  The  best  iliostration  of  the  Ed- 
rypteriaa  is  to  be  found  in  the  zoea  of  the  common  sbon- 
crab.  Carcimu  mcenoM  (figs.  26  and  27),  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal locomotory  oigans  are  the  maxillipeds,  ana  tbe 
abdominal  somites  are  destitute  of  all  appendages.  V» 
latest  representative  of  this  extinct  order  has  been  foond 
in  the  Ix>wer  Carboniferous  series  of  West  Lothian,  tbe 
EurvpteruB  Seouleri,  which  however  dififers  greatly  noB» 
all  the  other  forms. 

IV.  Branchiofoda  :  (8.)  Phtixopoda.— Hiii  (v- 
der  includes  not  onl^  the  bivalved  Ettkeria  and  NdabL 
and  the  shield-beannff  Jptu^  but  two  forms  of  paked 
ffill-footed  Crustacea.  Sranehipu$  and  Ariemia  (5  in  fig. 
67).  Of  the  shield-bearing  forms  the  fresh-water  ipif 
may  serve  as  a  good  example.  The  eyes  are  plaoea  id 
front  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carapace  and  are 
nearly  confluent  The  first  pair  of  feet  fmaxillipedi) 
are  long  and  branching;  to  these  saooeea  about slxtj 
pairs  of  branchial  feet  The  thoracic  and  abdomzna! 
somites  are  nearly  cylindrical  and  are  composed  of 
about  thirty  articulations,  terminated  by  two  lon^ 
many-iointed  tail-spines. 

Probablv  Apm  has  more  articuladons  to  its  append- 
ages and  body  than  any  other  Crustacean.  Schiftr 
tabulated  them,  and  found  they  numbered  1,802,604; 
Latreille  puts  them  down  at  not  less  than  2,000^00(1 
Apu8  aflbnis  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  form  in  wbidi 
the  mere  vegetative  repetition  of  parts  is  carried  to  in 
extreme  distance  beyond  the  normal  number  of  bodj- 
rings  so  characteristic  of  the  class. 

hi  NebaliOj  the  marine  type  (1  in  fig.  57),  the  carapace 
or  head-shield  has  a  well-marked  rostrum,  and  is  moR 
compressed  laterally  than  in  ApuB,  covering  the  head  ind 
thorax  and  even  a  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  eyes  in 
Nebalia  are  placed  on  peduncles  beneath  the  carapace;  tbe 
number  of  segments  is  not  excessive  as  in  ApuB, 

In  EBiheria  (fi^.  56),  the  carapace  is  comoosed  of  two 
valves,  subovate  in  outline,  like  a  bivalve  molluscan  sbelL 
which  it  also  resembles  in  being  united  by  the  umbooei  of 
each  valve  on  the  anterior  dorsal  border,  and  in  each  nlTt 
being  marked  by  regular  concentric  lines  of  growth. 

BranchipuB  (5  in  fiff.  57)  and  Ariemia  are  destitute  of 
any  carapace,  so  that  the  eleffant  wave-like  motion  of  theu 
many-jointed  transparent  bodies  and  branchial  feet  can  bt 

>  Taken  from  H.  Woodward's  Report  on  the  stnietare  and  daatt' 
cation  of  the  foesii  erustacea  {BHi,  Auoe.  Bmns,SMetir^  wh. 
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fntHj  obeeired.  The  fonncr  inhabits  our  fresh  waters,  the 
Imtter  is  marine,  being  peculiarlj  prolific  in  the  brine-pans 
at  Ljrmington,  where  the  workmen  firmlj  believe  that  the 
**  brine-shrimp''  aids  in  some  way  the  rapid  deposit  of  salt 
tluxMigh  the  constant  agitation  caused  by  such  myriads  oi 
these  minute  and  restless  Entomostraca  in  the  water. 

CMrocephahts  or  Branehipua  ia  believed  to  be  onlj  a 
Tarietj  of  AriemOt  resulting  from  change  of  conditions 
between  a  fresh  and  an  extremely  saline  fluid  medium.^ 

In  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones's  monograph  on  fossil  JSh 
tkeria^  out  of  thirty-eight  localities  recorded  for  that  genus 
liTing,  three  only  were  met  with  in  brackish  water. 

Mr.  John  Arthur  Phillips.  F.G.S.,  states  that  the  Arte- 
fma  ferUUM  is  exceedingly  aoundant  in  the  highly-saline 
waters*  of  Mono  and  Owen's  Lakes,  California.  These 
little  Crustacea  congregate  in  such  dense  serpentine  or  an- 


fm.  81^— Undanlde  of  Plerygohu  AngUeuit  Ag.  (restored),  e.  Ceph- 
alon ;  m,  Metastonut  or  post-oral  plate.  1.  The  eoropoond  eyce: 
%  dielate  anteniUB :  8,  The  mandibles ;  4,  First  maxilla :  5,  Second 
maxUte :  %,  MazilUpeds ;  7,  the  operculum  or  thoracic  plate,  which 
fits  eloseiT  againtt  the  rentral  surfaces  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic 
•omitea.  8  and  9.  8-14,  Thoracic  somites;  15-19,  Abdominal  so- 
mites; 90,  Telson. 

Qular  masses  in  the  water  that  a  breexe  sufficient  to  ruffle 
the  snrfiioe  of  the  lake  scarcely  affects  the  water  filled  by 
the  jirlemifBy  which  remains  perfectly  smooth.  The  only 
other  inhabitant  of  these  salt-lakes  is  the  larva  of  a  dipter^ 
oos  insect,  the  Ephydra  ealtfomiea,  Torrey,  which  is  col- 
lected by  the  Indians,  and.  when  dried  in  the  sun,  forms 
mn  important  article  of  fooa.  Myriads  of  gulls  and  other 
aqaatic  birds  visit  these  lakes  in  summer  to  feed  upon  the 
Afiemia  and  larval  Ephydrce. 

Ntbalia^  at  the  present  dav,  seems  but  the  puny  and 
degenerate  representative  of  the  once  giant  pod-shrimps  of 
Silurian  times,  the  caudal  somites  of  one  of  which  measured 
8  inches  and  the  tail  spines  6  to  7  inches  in  leneth,  the 
carapace  not  being  preserved.*  The  ancestors  of  NAalia 
date  back  to  the  Menevian  group,  Hymenacaria  major  being 
the  earliest  known.  CeroHocaris  papilio  is  so  abundant  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  of  Lesmahagaw,  Lianark,  as  to  cover 
entire  beds  with  its  remains. 

Many  fossil  forms,  as  DUhyrocaris.  Diseinoearii^  Apty- 
ehopnsy  and  PeltoeariSy  carried  their  head-shield  flat  and 
expanded  like  Apua  at  the  present  day;  one  of  these,  a 
Dueinoearia  from  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  had  a  carapace 

>  See  M.  W.  J.  Schmankewitsch's  paper  on  the  transformations  of 
fiemtia  and  SraneMpus,  Ann,  and  Mag.  NaL  IRmL  toL  xtU.  March, 


187«. 

tin  1886  Mr.  Phillips  found  that  the  waters  of  Owen^s  Lake  had  a 
■pecifle  grariu*  ot  1*076,  and  contained  7128'24  grains  of  lolid  matter 
per  gallon.  This  solid  matter  held  in  solution  coDsisted  of  chloride. 
•nlphmte,  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  6813*28;  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 
allifcate  of  potassium,  298*02;  and  organic  matter,  16*94  gndns  per 
ImperfasI  gallon. 

•  See  G^oL  Mag.  1S66,  rol.  ill.  pi.  10,  fig.  8,  p.  203 ;  and  G«ol  Mag. 
IfiTl,  Tol.  Tiii.  pL  3,  fig.  3,  p.  104. 


7  inches  in  diameter.  These  forms  occur  in  all  the  Pale- 
ozoic rocks.  EalhericB  are  found  in  the  various  strata  from 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  to  the  Tertiary.  Althoueh 
Branehipus  or  OiinMxphalus  is  destitute  of  anv  head-shield^ 
its  fossil  remains  have  just  been  transmitted  to  the  writer 
together  with  numerous  Dipterous  and  Coleopterous  insects 
from  a  freshwater  deposit,  associated  with  plant  remains, 
at  Gurnet  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

IV.  Branchiopoda  :  (9.)  Cladocera.—Iu  the  Clado- 
cera  are  placed  a  number  of  minute  animals  furnished  with 
branching  natatory  antennae  and  five  or  six  pairs  of  short 
foliaoeous  feet;  the  body  (except  the  head  which'  is  dis- 
tinct and  projecting)  is  entirely  inclosed  within  a  carapace, 
formed  of  two  valves  joined  together  on  the  back ;  the  eye 
is  single  and  very  large.  The  Cladocera  are  chiefly  fresh- 
water, and  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world.  Of  this 
order  the  Da^hnia  pula  (1  in  fig.  58),  so  abundant  in  our 
fresh  waters,  is  a  good  example.  So  numerous  are  they  in 
our  ponds  in  summer  as  frequently  to  impart  a  blood-red 
hue  to  the  water  for  many  yards  in  extent.  In  order  to 
realize  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  this  and  allied  genera,* 
it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  when  a  Daphnia  is  only  ten 
days  old,  ens  commence  to  be  formed  witnin  the  carapace, 
and  under  favorable  conditions  of  light  and  temperature, 
it  may  have  three  broodis  a  month  or  even  a  ffreater  num- 
ber,— the  largest  species  having  as  many  as  Forty  or  fifty 
eggs  at  once.  No  males  appear  until  the  autumn,  so  that 
all  the  earlier  broods  are  derived  from  females,  whose  pa- 
rent was  fertilized,  and  died  after  depositing  its  eggs,  the 
year  before,  and  these  continue  to  reproduce  fertileiemale 
o^pring  throughout  the  summer. 

F.  Goldenber^  has  lately  described  a  fossil  form  belong- 
ing to  this  division  (LyncUes  omatua)  from  the  Coal-mea- 
sures of  Saarbruck.* 

V.  LoPHYBOFODA :  (10.)  OsTRACODA. — In  the  Ostracoday 
of  which  Oypriaf  Oandona  (2  in  ^tt*  58),  and  Oythere  are  ex- 
amples, the  Dody  is  entirely  inclosed  in  a  carapace  com- 
posed of  two  nearly  equal  parts  like  a  bivalve  shell.  Two 
pairs  of  antenne,  one  pair  long,  with  hairy  filaments,  one 
pair  short,  stout,  and  recurved  (like  feet),  and  three  pain 
of  short  feet,  may  be  seen  protruded  from  the  carapace, 
which  is  compact  and  brittle,  yet  is  capable  of  protecting 
the  livin£[  animal  during  long  periods  of  drougnt,  buried 
in  the  dned-up  mud  of  pools.  Oypria  frequents  stagnant 
water,  living  on  dead  animal  matter.  Oythere  is  found  in 
pools  along  the  sea-sbore. 

Like  the  Phyllopoda,  the  Ostracoda  are  of  immense  geo- 
logical antiouity^iVtmo/ia  prima  occurring  in  the  Lower 
Cambrian  oi  St.  David's.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  in 
almost  every  stratum,  of  the  former  existence  of  these  lit- 
tle bivalved  Crustacea,  often  in  vast  numbers ;  their  size  in 
early  times  was  much  larger^  Leperditia  as  big  as  large 
horse-beans  being  found  in  Silurian  strata^  but  the  living 
forms  are  all  microscopic  M.  Ch.  Brongniart  has  inst  de- 
scribed a  fossil  Ostracod  Pakeoeypria  Edwardai,  inclosed  in 
silex  from  the  coal  of  St.  £tienne,  in  which  all  the  organs 
are  most  perfectly  preserved.*  It  closely  resembles  the 
modem  form.  The  Ostracoda  help  with  other  microecopie 
organisms  to  build  up  the  Chalk.  They  make  up  the  great 
mass  of  the  C^pris  shales  of  the  Wealden,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
many  Tertiary  beds  are  largely  composed  of  their  remains. 

V.  Lophyropoda:  (11.)  Copepoda~(o.)  Liberata.— 
The  free  Copepods,  of  which  Oydopa,  OarUhocamptua,  and 
OetochUua  may  serve  as  examples,  have  the  head  and  tho- 
rax closely  enveloped  in  a  carapace  with  which  the  front 
rings  of  the  thorax  are  confluent.  The  abdominal  somites 
are  much  diminbhed  in  size  and  cvlindrical.  The  single 
or  paired  external  ovisacs  are  attached  to  two  of  the  poste- 
rior somites,  which  are  usually  welded  together.  The  siu- 
fie  sessile  median  ^e  is  situated  near  the  front  of  the  head ; 
m  the  males  of  jJiapUmua  and  Anomaloeera  the  eye  is 
pedunculated.  The  antenne  are  very  long  and  powerful 
natatory  organs  (in  OaoehUuaf  4  in  fi^.  58,  and  Diaptomua 
equalling  the  entire  length  of  the  animal's  body) ;  in  the 
males  one  or  both  of  the  antennse  have  a  swelling  near  the 
centre  or  towards  the  extremity,  followed  by  a  movable 
joint  which  acts  like  a  hinge  and  serves  as  a  clasper  to 
detain  the  female.  There  are  five  pairs  of  rowing  feet,  one 
pair  of  which  are  usually  rudimentary. 

*  See  Memoir  bj  Professor  Leydig,  NaiurgnchichU  der  Daphddsis, 
4to,  TQbingen,  1860;  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  PkiL  Tront,  1857;  Baiid*s 
BriiUh  BnUmoslraea  (Ray  Society). 

•  OUbel  und  Siewert$  ZeiUehHft,  1870,  toI.  L  p.  524. 

.^««.*.&cG«<. /*»«».  t.,u.p^i^,.^g^  by  v^oogie 
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.  The  spedes  belonging  to  this  familj  are  to  be  found  in 
both  freeh  water  and  tlie  sea.  In  the  muddiest  and  most 
stagnant  pools  and  in  ike  clearest  springs  Oydopa  abound  (3a 
in  &g,  58).  The  marine  species  frequent  the  pools  along 
shore  and  the  open  ocean  in  equal  abundance.  Thej  assist 
in  producing  tnat  luminous  appearance  in  the  sea  called 
"  phosphorescence,''  for  want  of  a  better  name  (5  in  fig.  58). 

The  fecundity  of  this  order  is  truly  surprising.  Oydopa 
^uadricomiB  is  often  found  with  thirt^  or  forty  eggs  on  each 
side;  and  though  those  species  which  have  but  a  single 
ovisac  do  not  carry  so  many,  their  number  is  still  very  con- 
siderable. Jurine  isolated  female  specimens  of  Oydopa,  and 
found  them  to  lay  eight  to  ten  times  within  three  months, — 
each  time  about  forty  eggs.  At  the  end  of  a  year  one 
female  would  have  produced  4.442,189,120  young  I  OUo- 
Mhu  (4  in  fig.  58)  is  so  abunaant,  both  in  the  Korthem 
Seas  and  in  the  South  Atlantic,  as  to  serve  for  food  to  such  an 
immense  animal  as  the  whale.  They  color  the  sea  for  manpr 
miles  in  extent,  and  when  the  experienced  whaler  sees  this 
ruddy  hue  upon  the  ocean  he  knows  he  has  arrived  at  the 
''pasture  of  the  whales."  They  are  to  be  seen  in  vast 
quantities  off  the  Isle  of  May  in  tlie  Firth  of  Forth  dur- 
ing the  summer  months ;  many  Cetacea  are  attracted  thither, 
and  vast  shoals  of  fish  also  come  to  feed  upon  them.  One 
anomalous  type  of  free  Copepods  is  the  Ifotoddj>hyB  add' 
•eofo,  describea  by  Aliman,  which  is  found  swimmius  freely 
in  the  branchial  sac  of  the  Atddia  communis.  In  this  spe- 
cies the  female  has  the  fourth  anterior  segment  of  the  body 
peculiarly  modified,  so  as  to  form  on  its  dorsal  surface  a 
marsupium  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  ova  until  they 
are  hatched,  when  thev  escape  by  an  opening  between  the 
sac  and  the  upper  sur&ce  or  the  oody-ring. 

We  have  no  positive  records  of  Copepoda  occurring  in  a 
fossil  state. 

V.  LoPHYBOPODA :  (11.)  Copepoda— (6.)  Pa&asita.— 
The  parasitic  Copepods  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  the 
first  comprising  Uie  p«ripatetic  genera,  in  which  the  male 
and  female  boUi  retain  their  organs  of  locomotion  in  the 
adult  state,  and  can  change  their  habitat  whenever  need* 
ful ;  this  division  would  include  the  fresh-water  ArmUida 
and  the  marine  Oaligida,  The  second  division  embraces 
the  fixed  parasites,  in  which  the  females  when  adult  lose 
their  locomotory  appendages  and  become  fixed,  derivins 
their  nourishment  oy  a  true  suctorial  mouth,  armed  with 
stvliform  mandibles,  from  the  fishes  and  other  animals  upon 
which  they  are  parasitic.  The  larvae  when  they  emerse 
from  the  egg  are  nauplii,  like  those  of  other  Uopepo^. 
The  males  and  females  are  then  alike ;  after  attachment  the 
female  often  attains  a  large  sise,  and  is  soon  little  more  than 
a  maggot-like  body,  with  immense  paired  ovaries  attached 
to  her  abdomen.  The  male  is  very  small  and  resembles 
a  fat  Acanu;  he  is  usually  parasitic  on  the  female,  adher- 
ing to  the  vulva. 

Almost  every  fish  has  some  form  of  the  Copepod  parasites, 
eitlier  on  its  skin,  its  eyes,  or  its  gills. 

Argulus  Miaeeui  is  of  a  rounded  oval  shape,  tlie  carapace 
inclosing  the  thoracic  somites  in  a  deep  notch  behind,  and 
the  body  terminating  with  a  bilobed  telson.  The  antennae 
are  formed  into  recurved  hooks  for  holding  on  by,  when  the 
animal  shifts  its  position.  The  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  are 
converted  into  powerful  suckers  by  which  it  attaches  itself 
to  its  host.  The  mouth  is  tubular,  and  has  a  sharp  styli- 
form  or^an  within  it,  afibrdin^  good  evidence  of  its  sucto^ 
rial  habits.  There  are  four  pairs  of  biramose  natatory  feet 
The  animal,  when  detached,  swims  with  extreme  rapidity 
and  elegance,  and  no  fish,  however  rapid,  can  escape  from 
its  adherence. 

The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male.  She  leaves 
tlie  fish  on  which  she  is  parasitic  when  desirous  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  which  she  fixes  to  a  stone  or  other  inorganic  body 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  water.  As  many  as  400  are  deposited 
at  one  time  by  a  single  female.  Arguliu  eaiostomi  is  said 
to  lay  1500  egss  at  once.  The  young  are  hatched  in  thirty- 
five  days,  and  after  about  three  moults  as  free  Copepod 
larvse  they  put  on  the  adult  form. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all 
the  varied  forms  of  Copepoda  in  an  article  like  the  pres- 
ent ;  we  therefore  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of 
Baird,  Claus,^  and  others  for  fuller  information. 

YI.  AifCHORACEPHALA:  (12.)  Rhizocephaul. — These 

1  See  Dr.  C.  Glaus.  Die  J^ti  Lebenden  Cbpepoden  mti  Beiondenr 
Beruekgichtigung  der  lituna  DeultehUtndt  der  Nordtee  und  det  MitO*- 
)i,  87  plates,  Leipeic,  1863, 4to. 


have  been  referred  to  under  Metamorphosis,  so  that  we  and 
not  allude  to  them  further  here,  save  only  to  give  illustn- 
tions  of  two  genera,  PeUogaater  (fig.  82)  and  &iflcafai 
(fig.  83). 

VI.  Anchoracephala  :  (13.)  CiRRiPEDiA.~Forty  yean 
ago  the  Cirripedia  were  still  arranged  as  Molluscs  in  many 
public  museums ;  nor  is  this  surprisinff,  considering  tM 
fixed  condition  of  their  shells  ana  the  degree  of  extenil 
resemblance  between  Lepaa  and  Teredo  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Balanus  and  a  compound  of  a  Paidla  and  a  Ckikm 
shell  on  the  other.  Strauss  in  1819  first  aflirmed  that  Cir- 
ripedes  were  Crustacea.  But  this  view  was  disregarded 
until  J.  Vaughan  Thompson's  capital  disooverv  in  1830 
of  their  metamorphosis,  since  which  time  they  have  been 
almost  universally  placed  with  the  Crustacea, 

The  Cirripedia  are  classed  by  Darwin  in  three  great 
divisions : — (1)  Thoracica  (limbs  thoracic) ;  (2)  Abdom- 


Fio.  81 


Fio.  83. 


Fio.  82.— Yoang  of  PeUogadgt  toetaUi  on  the  abdomen  of  a  nul 
hennit-erab ;  Id  one  of  them  the  Cudcalatel  j  nunlAed  roota,  r,  ia 
the  liver  of  the  crab  are  ahown.  The  anJmalandrooliandMp 
jeUow.    (Frita  MOller.) 

Fio.  88.— Touna  of  SiceMna  pmrpuna  with  ita  roota:  the  aalnl 
mirple-red,  the  roots  dark  gxaaa  green.    Magn.  S  diaaL  (FWU 

INALIA  (limbs  abdominal) ;  (3)  Apoda  (appendajreawntr 
ing).  In  the  first  division  are  embraoea  the  BdaAktf 
the  VerrttddOf  and  the  LepodOa;  in  the  second  a  aii^ 
ffenus,  OyptopAto/us  mniiihM;  the  third  is  also  repreaenled 
By  one  form,  the  FrtileoUpoM  hmnda, 

(1)  Thobacica.— <:;irnpedes  ordinarilT  are  bisezoal,' 
in  which  respect  thev  diner  from  all  oilier  Cmstsoei,-^ 
Uie  male  (where  it  exists  distinct)  being  minute  and  radi- 
mentary  in  structure  and  permanently  epixoic  on  the  female 
In  these  latter  facts  we  find  an  analogy  in  the  Copepoda 
Parasita  just  noticed.  The  male  has  the  excretoiy  oigas 
single,  median,  and  probosdform,  and  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen,— in  all  these  respects  difierisg 
from  other  Crustacea  in  which  the  male  organ  is  ktenllj 
double.  In  the  female  organs  the  ovarian  tubes  and  an 
inosculate  together ;  there  are  no  oviducts,  the  ova  con- 
nected toffether  by  membrane,  and  so  forming  the  ''ovige^ 
ous  lamellae,"  become  exposed  by  the  exuviation  of  tiie 
lining  tunic  of  the  carapace  or  sack,  and  by  the  fonntfien 
of  a  new  tunic  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamellae,  a  jpneea 
unknown  in  any  other  Crustacean.  The  Thoiaaca  an 
mainly  divided  into  BaicaUdm  and  Lepadidm;  in  the 
former,' the  animal  when  adult  is  inclosed  in  the  parietn 
of  its  shell,  and  fixed  to  some  living  or  dead  o^eet  b^  & 
broad  shelly  basis,  the  aperture  being  protected  bj  the 
opercular  valves.  In  the  Lepadid(B  the  animal  is  attadiea 
by  tlie  extremitv  of  a  more  or  less  lonff  muscular  pedsode, 
and  its  body  b  lodged  within  the  shelly  valves  of  the  cap- 
itulum.  In  some  species,  as  in  PoUicipea  and  Seatpdh^ 
the  pedunde  is  covered  with  more  or  less  numerooB  rofi 
of  scales  or  squamae.  This  peduncle  in  PdUe^  u^i 
&alpelbm  corresponds  with  the  basis  in  Balamt,  ifl  omj 
clearly  be  seen  if  a  PolUdpes  with  a  short  peduncle  and  a 
BalaiMU  with  a  deep  cup-formed  or  cylindrical  bssis  be 
compared,  the  animal  being  in  part  lodged  in  both,  aa  is 
lUa  and  Lithotrya,  The  scales  which  surround  the  baie 
of  the  valves  in  PoUidpee  correspond  with  the  padetea  of 
the  walls  of  BaUtntUy  the  valves  of  the  capitnlum  of  the 
former  being  homologous  with  the  opercnhu-  valves  in  the 
latter  (fig.  84).  The  body  consists  of  six,  perhaps  of  aerOf 
posterior  thoracic  somites.  lu  the  division  Thoracica  W 
abdomen  is  undeveloped.'  The  tlioracic  swments  npp«t 
six  pairs  of  cirri.    Each  cirrus  consists  of  a  twojwntw 

<A11  the  Balanida  are  bisexual  and  hermaphrodite,  no  aab* 
or  oomplemental  males  haTing  been  found  In  any  of  them.       . 

«  In  the  pupa,  boweTor,  of  thia  order,  and  in  the  mature  anUB» 
of  the  two  other  ozdera  (the  Abdominaiia  and  AjxMi,  it  la  fumti  « 
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pedicel,  canying  two  mnlti-articulated  rami.  The  mooth 
bas  a  labram,  palpi,  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxillse ; 
within  the  sacK  a  folded  membrane  forms  the  branchis. 
Ihrwin  concludee  that  in  the  Cirripedia  the  body  maj  be 
laid  to  be  composed,  at  most,  of  but  seventeen  segments.^ 

In  order  to  indicate  the  homologies  which  still  exist 
between  the  parts  of  an  adult  Cirnpede  and  an  ordinary 
free  Cmstacean,  we  eive  the  accompanying  illustrations 
from  Darwin  (fig.  85}.    The  upper  figure  is  a  Stomapod 


Fia.  84.— 1,  aeahidhm  rottrahim,  Darwin,  Philippine  IsUndi ;  t,  Pol- 
UetpeM  eonmeopUt,  Leach, .European  Seas;  8,  Tubieinata  trachealk, 


Shaw,  attached  to  whales;  A, 'Aeasla  sulcata. 
New  South  Wales  (4',  tergum;  4",  icutum);  5, 


Iwn^n 


Linn.,  Atlantic!  6',  Section  of  BaUmus,  Linn. ;  ft,  ConmUa 
linn.,  attached  to  whalca. 


imbedded  in  vast  numbers  In  the  living  shell  of  Ou>^ 
eholepas  Peruviana,  the  crypts  almost  touching  each  othe*. 
The  three  abdominal  somites  bear  three  pairs  of  cirri,  the 
thoracic  somites  being  apodal.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  the 
minnte  almost  globular  male  being  lodged  within  the  crypt 
occupied  by  the  female.  Darwin  found  from  one  or  two 
up  to  seven  males  attached  to  the  same  female. 

(3)  Apoda.— This  section,  like  the  last,  contains  only  a 
single  form,  the  Proteolepag  frtvtneto,  resembling  the  larva 
or  maggot  of  a  fly  attached  by  two  threads ;  the  mouth 
is  suctorial ;  it  has  no  limbs ;  its  body  is  shell-less,  and  it 
lies  parasitic  within  the  sack  of  AUpas  eomula. 

Cirripedia  occur  attached  to  the  most  varied  objects, 
living  and  dead,  throughout  the  seas  of  the  globe.  Sessile 
forms  like  TiibicineUa,  OoronukL  Piatylepas,  CheUynMoy 
etc.,  are  found  attached  to.  and  imbedded  in,  the  epidermis 
of  the  whale,  and  on  the  shell  of  the  turtle,  etc.  Peduncu- 
lated forms  are  similarly  widely  distributed.  Fritz  M  iiller 
calls  attention  to  one  anomalous  form  described  by  Darwin, 
the  AwAaana  s^tuz/toofo,  parasitic  upon  sharks  in  the  North 
Sea,  which  seems  to  oner  a  remarkable  analogjjr  to  the 
Bhizocephala.  This  Lepadide,  he  says,  seems  m  a  fair 
way  to  lose  its  cirri  and  Duocal  organs  altogether.  "The 
wiaely-cleft  shelMess  test  is  supported  upon  a  thick  pe- 
duncle, which  is  imbedded  in  the  skin  of  the  shark.  The 
surface  of  the  peduncle  is  beset  with  much-ramified  hol- 
low filaments,  which  penetrate  the  shark's  fiesh  like 
roots."  Cement  glands  and  cement  were  not  visible.  ''  It 
seems  to  me,"  says  Fritz  Miiller,  ''hardly  doubtfiil  that  the 
ramified  hollow  filaments  are  themselves  nothing  but  the 
cement  ducts  converted  into  nutritive  roots,  and  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  development  of  this  new  source  of 
nourishment  that  the  cirri  and  buccal  organs  are  in  the 
highest  degree  aborted."  ^  All  the  mouth  organs  are  minute 
and  rudimentary ;  the  cirri  thick,  inarticulate,  and  desti- 
tute of  bristles ;  :;he  muscular  tissue  without  transverse 
striation,  and  the  stomach  perfectly  empty.' 

''The  Lepadide^"  writes  Darwin,  "include  a  mncb 
g^reater  range  of  forms  than  the  BalanidOf  and  thb  is  what 
miffht  have  been  expected,  for  it  is  the  most  ancient  family,, 
ana  extinction  has  done  its  work  in  separating  gener» 
which,  according  to  analogy,  were  onice  more  nearly  con* 
nected  by  intermediate  forms." 

The  most  ancient  sessile  Cirripede  found  fossil  is  the 
Pyrgoma  eretaeea,  H.  Woodw..  from  the  Chalk.    Previous 
to  1865  the  oldest  known  peaunculated  Cirripede  was  the 
PoUteipe$  rhcetieua,  Moore.    In  that  year  the  writer  described 
a  curious  and  most  anomalous  form  of  Cirripede^  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  of  Dudley,  with  imbricated  calcareous 
plates  (fig.  86),  under  the  name  of  TwrrUepa$  WrightUy 
previously  described  as  a  CkUan.    The  fossil  form  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  is  more  perfect  and  equally 
bizarre,  viz.,  the  Loricula  pulehella  Tsee  6  in  fig.  70), 
originally  discovered  in  the  Uhalk  of  Rochester  and  since 
in  Uiat  near  Norwich.    It  affords  evidence  of  a  most  aber- 
rant form  of  Lepadide,  in  which  the  capitulum  is  very 
smaU ;  the  body  of  the  animal  was  lodged  in  a  broadly 
expanded  peduncle,  clothed  in  five  rows  of  smooth  Ion* 
cated  calcareous  scales,  which,  if  both  sides  were  periect, 
would  have  possessed  ten  rows  and  the  plates  would  have 
exceeded  200  in  number.    In  Bate  and  Westwood's  Seanle" 
eyed  Ontsta4xa  (vol.  ii.  p.  268)  la  figured  a  larval  form  of 
Oryptothiria  BcUani  (reproduced  in  fig.  41  above),  which 
seems  to  afford  evidence  of  a  similar  arrangement  of  plates. 
Possibly  Loricula  was  parasitic  Jike  Bop^nu, 

In  conclusion,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 

show  that  the  normal  development  of  the  Cetacean  class 

has  been  one  of  prcwrressive  advancement,  the  forms  of 

^i}^J  homologlee  of  the  Cirripedia  with  to-day,  when  viewecT  as  a  whole,  being  more  highly  de- 

:jJ{Tp!t^'12SS!^'(2'ftSfS;rX)'"°"''  'Sloped  and  more  differ«ntiated  th»  those  wSicfc  the 

geological  record  has  preserved  to  us.  But  in  any  laree 
community  or  class  it  is  onl^  the  few  that  outstrip  the 
many  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thus  the  Poaoph* 
thalmia  and  Edriopnthalmia  present  numerous  examples 
of  high  advancement,  both  in  intelligence  and  in  attaining 
to  a  terrestrial  life,  especially  in  the  Decapoda-Brachyora. 
The  Ostracoda,  Phyllopoda,  and  Xiphosura  are  good  in- 
stances of  merely  persistent  forms.  They  are  orders  the 
members  of  which  have  branched  out  long  since  into  by- 
ways of  their*  own,  where,  being  checkea  from  fiirthei 


Cmstacean  (i^iia/er);  the  abdomen,  being  rudimentary 
in  the  adult  Cirripedia,  is  only  shown  in  faint  outlines. 
The  lower  figure  is  of  a  mature  Lepa»  with  the  antenntB 
and  eyes,  which  are  actually  present  in  the  larva,  retained 
for  the  sake  of  completing  the  comparison.  "  All  that  we 
externally  see  of  a  Cirripede,  whether  pedunculated  or 
sessile,  is  the  three  anterior  segments  of  the  head  of  a 
Crustacean,  with  its  anterior  end  permanently  cemented  to 
a  surface  of  attachment,  and  with  its  posterior  end  project- 
ing vertically  from  it"  (Darwin). 

The  thoracic  appendages  of  the  Cirripedia  present  us 
with  yet  another  wonderful  modification  of  the  Cmstacean 
type;  these  biramous  multi-articulated  cirri  are  neither 
natatorr,  nor  ambulatory,  nor  branchial,  but  '*  captorial," 
9r  fitted  for  sweeping  Uie  water,  and  thus  catching  prey, — 
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Fio.  8S.— Theoretical  rlew 
other  Crustacea.    A,  Ijeuci\ 
e, «,  the  eyca ;  m,  the  moutl 

their  alternate  extensile  and  retractile  wave-like  move- 
ments bringing  all  floating  particles  and  minute  organbms 
within  reach  of  the  inclosed  mouth.^ 

(2)  Abdominalia.— The  single  Cirripede,  the  CfrypUh 
pAm/iis  minuhi$,  forming  this  section  is  the  smallest  known, 
being  less  than  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  length.    It  is  met  with 

>  Mr.  OoMe  mentloni  that  the  little  crab,  PoreeOanajtlafyekelei  (flg. 
68X  which  liTca  concealed,  holdins  tightly  to  the  UDder  side  of  flat 
•tones  at  low  water,  does  exactly  the  same  thing  wiUi  its  maxillipeds 
•s  the  barnacles  do  with  their  cirri;  it  keeps  up  a  semicircular 
■veeping  moTement,  so  that  a  constant  current  conTejs  all  the  small 
llTiag  and  dead  objects  within  reach  of  lu  mouth. 


•  Frits  MCUler,  op.  aU.  y,  140,  and  Darwin,  op.  ok.  }^  170,  PL  < 
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I>rogre88,  they  have,  hy  their  great  tenacity  of  life  and 
arge  powers  of  reproduction,  held  their  ground  through  the 
long  lapse  of  ages  from  Silurian  times  to  the  present  daj, 
whilst  higher  orders  have  been  modified  or  swept  away. 

But  the  hlfltorj  of  some  Crustacea  has  been  retroareative^ 
probably  in  a  few  instances  from  arrested  larval  (develop- 
ment, as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  imperfectly- 
developed  fifth  pair  of  legs  in  P&reellana,  OaUuhea,  and 
Ifunida;  in  most  instances,  however,  retrogression  seems 
clearly  traceable  to  the  parasitic  or  sedentary  mode  of  life 
which  the  members  have  adopted.  We  have  examples  of 
this  in  the  loss  of  eyesight  in  Crustacea  passing  their  lives 
in  subterranean  caverns,  wells,  and  streams ;  the  loss  and 
atrophy  of  a  part  of  the  defensive  armature  of  the  body  in 
the  burrowinff  Thaloinnida;  the  complete  loss  of  ^the 
abdominal  calcareous  covering  in  Pagunu;  the  general 


Fio.  86.— TWrii^KU  WrightU,  K  Woodw.  {CMUm  WrtghiH,  De  Kod); 
U.  SilurUn,  Dudley.  The  detached  figures,  a,  6,  e,  indicate  the 
three  forms  of  plates  of  which  the  peduodes  are  composed  in  1, 2, 
and  8,  which  bear  the  corresponding  letters.  The  opercular  TalTet 
are  not  known. 

atrophy  of  limbs  and  loss  of  symmetry  of  the  body  in  the 
Bopyrida  through  residence  within  the  branchial  chambers 
of  other  Crustacea ;  and  the  complete  or  partial  loss  of  all 
or  nearly  all  recognizable  Crustacean  characters  in  the 
adult  female,  or  in  both  sexes,  by  parasitism  on  Crustacea, 
fishes,  etc.^  in  certain  of  the  BopyridoBy  in  the  Copepoda, 
in  the  Rhizocephala,  and  in  the  Cirripedia. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Crustacea  probably  offer  the  best 
illustration  of  a  class  constructed  on  a  common  type,  re- 
taining its  general  characteristics,  but  capable  of  enclless 
modifications  of  its  parts,  so  as  to  suit  the  extreme  require- 
ments of  every  separate  species. 

The  outline  of  tnis  great  class  here  attempted  necessarily 
lacks  many  important  details ;  these  must  be  filled  in  by 
the  reader  from  the  various  works  referred  to  throughout 
the  article.  (h.  w.) 

CRUVEILHIEBj  Jean  (1791-1874),  a  French  anat- 
omist, was  bom  at  Ldmoges.  Having  been  educated  at  the 
universitv  of  Paris,  where  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1816,  he  practised  for  some  years  in  his  native  town,  at 
Paris,  and  at  Montpellier.  In  1825  he  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  ten  years  later 
he  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  recently  founded  chair  of 
pathological  anatomy.  He  was  also  created  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  chief  works  of  Cniveilhier  are  his  Anatomiepathologique 
du  eorpt  humain  (1st  vol.,  1829,  2d  vol.,  1842),  TraiU  de  An- 
atomie  pathologique  giniralt  (1849-64),  Anatomie  du  Sythne 
nerveux  de  V Homme  (1845),  TraxU  d*Anatomie  deeen'ptive  (1851). 

CRUZ,  Juan  de  la  (1542-1591),  a  Spanish  mystic, 
whose  family  name  was  Yepes,  was  bom  at  Ontiveros,  in 
Old  Castile.  He  took  the  vows  at  twenty-one,  and  soon 
became  the  faithful  and  ardent  follower  of  Santa  Teresa  in 
her  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  Carmelite  order,  to  which 
he  belonged.  His  zeal  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  his 
brethren,  through  whose  influence  he  was  imprisoned  for 
nine  months.  His  release  was  procured  by  Santa  Teresa, 
under  whom  he  worked  with  fervent  devotion  for  many 
years :  but  in  1591,  having  ventured  to  oppose  his  supe- 
riors, he  was  sent  to  a  monastery  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
His  health,  however,  gave  way,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
change  his  residence  to  the  monastery  of  Ubeda,  where  he 
died  in  1591.    In  1675  he  was  beatified,  and  in  1726  he 


was  canonized.  The  poems  and  prose  works  of  Stn  Joao 
de  la  Cruz,  which  are  chiefly  devotional  and  never  secuiari 
though  rhapsodical  and  mystical  and  often  obscure,  are 
distinguished  by  much  passionate  eloquence  and  beau^  of 
diction. 

Since  1619,  the  date  of  the  first  edition,  they  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted.  They  hare  been  Mveral  times  traadated 
into  Frencn,  and  a  Latin  version  appeared  at  Cologne  in  16n. 
A  complete  edition  formB  volume  xvii.  of  the  Biblioteea  de 
Autoree  Eepa^letf  where  is  also  contained  an  interesting  tieat- 
mant  of  his  character ;  and  his  poenu  are  published  in  Dip- 
ping's Floreeta  de  Rimae  Caetellanae,  and  in  an  edition  by 
otorok  (Mnnster,  1854),  who  has  also  published  a  German  ror- 
sion.  See,  besides,  the  highly  laudatory  and  popular  life  pub- 
lished in  1625,  and  the  lives  by  Joseph  de  Jesu-Maria  and  bj 
Sainte-A  lexis. 

CRUZ,  Ramon  de  la,  Spanish  dramatist,  was  bom 
at  Madrid  in  1731.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  save 
that  he  was  an  employ^  in  the  ministnr  of  finance,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Seville  and  of  the 
Roman  ''Arcadians,"  and  that  between  1786  and  1791 
he  published  some  ten  volumes  of  plan's.  Among  his 
800  pieces  he  is  remembered  onlj  by  his  aotnetet,  littls 
farcical  sketches  of  city  life,  wntten  to  be  played  be- 
tween the  acts  of  a  greater  play,  or  as  aflerpieoes. 

Specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Ooboa,  Tein>ro  del  Teain 
^  Eepallol,  vol.  v. ;  and  seventeen  of  the  best  of  them  have 
been  translated  into  French,  and  published,  with  an  intre- 
duction,  by  Antoine  de  Latour,  in  his  Sainttee  de  Eamtm  d§ 
la  Crux,  Paris,  1865.  A  complete  edition,  comprising  up- 
wards of  110,  was  issued  by  Don  Agoitino  Duran  in  184& 
See  Ticknor's  Spanieh  Literature,  iii.,  249-261. 

CRYOLITE,  so  named  from  KfAjo^,  ice,  and  Alfer,  stooc^ 
on  account  of  its  ready  fusibility,  is  a  massive,  osoally 
granular  or  indistinctly  crvstalline.  cleavable,  transluceol 
to  transparent,  brittle  mineral,  of  a  snow-while  (some- 
times readish  or  brownish)  color,  vitreous  lustre,  haraDes( 
2*5,  and  specific  gravity  2*9-8*077.  Its  traiMpaieDcy  is 
increased  by  immersion  in  water.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
fuses  easilv  to  an  opaque  white  enamel.  It  is  a  doabk 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  with  tlie  peroentsgs 
composition — aluminium  18,  sodium  82*8,  fluorine  54^ 
answering  to  the  formula  Al,Fe6NaF.  C^olite  is  nsei 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  soda,  aluminium  salphaU^ 
alum,  and  cryolite  glass ;  and,  till  superseded  bv  bauxite^ 
was  tne  chief  source  of  aluminium.  That  metal  was  first 
obtained  from  it,  early  in  1855,  by  Allan  Dick,  who  fossd 
the  mineral  with  alternate  layers  of  small  pieces  of  sodioa 
in  a  magnesia-lined  crucible.  Rose,  in  Septemb^n*  of  the 
same  year,  published  a  method  of  producing  aluminium 
bjT  heating  together  crvolite,  potassium  chloride,  and  so- 
dium. According  to  M.  G^uduin  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  cryolite  and  barium  chloride  forms  a  flux  superior  U> 
borax  for  soldering  iron,  or  brazing  copper,  brass,  and 
bronze.  Cryolite  was  discovered  and  named  by  Abild- 
gaard  about  the  year  1800,  and  was  subsequently  described 
hj  D'Andrada  and  Karsten,  and  accurately  analysed  bf 
Klaproth.  Giesecke  in  1822  first  made  known  its  oocor- 
rence  at  Ivigtot,  in  the  colony  of  Frederikshaab,  Spoik 
Greenland.  It  is  found  there  associated  with  gaiena, 
pyrites,  and  chal^bite,  and  forms  a  vein  80  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  Miask  in  the  Urals  it  occurs  with  chlolite,  leni- 
dolite,  and  fluor.  In  1875  thir^*three  cargoes  of  the 
mineral,  representing  a  total  of  &}76  cubic  yards,  were 
shipped  from  the  mine  at  Ivigtot,  where  the  number  of 
laborers  employed  during  the  summer  was  136.  The  tax 
on  the  mine  yielded  to  tne  revenue  of  Greenland  in  twentj 
years,  or  from  1853  to  1874,  the  sum  of  £48,402. 

CRYPT  (Latin  crypia,  from  the  Greek  «ptraT«,  I  hide), 
a  vault  or  suoterranean  chamber,  especially  under  churdiea. 
In  classical  phraseology  "  crypta ''  was  employed  for  any 
vaulted  building,  either  partially  or  entirely  oelow  the  levd 
of  the  ground.  It  is  used  for  a  sewer  (enfpta  StAttnB 
Juvenal,  SaL  v.  106) ;  for  the  "  carceres,"  or  vaulted  sCaiii 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  in  a  circus  (Sidon.  ApoU.,  Chna. 
xxiii.  319) :  for  the  close  porticoes  or  arcades,  more  folly 
known  as  cryptoporticus,"  attached  by  the  Romans  to 
their  suburban  villas  for  the  sake  of  ooolnessw  and  to  the 
theatres  as  places  of  exercise  or  rehearsal  for  tJiepeHbmi- 
ers  (Plin.,  JSpisi,  iL  15,  v.  6,  vii.  21;  Sueton.,  CSUig,  58; 
Sidon.  Apoll.,  lib.  ii.  epist  2) ;  and  for  undenjoond  recep- 
tacles for  agricultural  produce  ( Vitniv.  vi.  o,  Vano  ds  rt 
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.  i.  67).  Tunnels,  or  gallerieB  excavated  in  the  living 
rock,  were  also  called  eryntm,  Thns  the  tunnel  to  the  north 
of  NapicB^  through  which  the  road  paaees  to  Puteoli,  famil- 
Ur  to  tourists  as  the  "  Grotto  of  Posillpo/'  was  orisinally 
designated  erypia  Neapolitcma  (Seneca,  EpiaL  67).  In 
earl/  Christian  times  erypia  was  appropriately  employed 
in  the  galleries  of  a  catacomb,  or  for  the  catacomb  itself. 
Jerome  calls  Uiem  by  this  name  when  describing  his  visits 
to  them  as  a  schoolboy,  and  the  term  is  used  by  Prudentius 
(Catacombs). 

A  crypt,  as  a  portion  of  a  church,  had  its  origin  in  the 
subterranean  chapels  known  as  "oonfessiones,"  erected 
around  the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
Hus  is  the  origin  of  the  spacious  crypts,  some  of  which  may 
be  called  subterranean  churches,  of  the  Boman  churches  of 
6l  PrisoL  St.  Prassede,  St.  Martino  ai  Monti,  St  Lorenso 
Ibori  le  Mura,  and  above  all  of  St  Peter*^ — the  crvpt  beiuff 
thus  the  germ  of  the  church  or  basilica  suosequentfy  erected 
above  the  hallowed  spot  When  the  martyr's  tomb  was  sunk 
in  the  surfiuDe  of  the  ground,  and  not  placed  in  a  catacomb 
diapel,  the  original  memorial-shrine  would  be  only  pardallv 
below  the  surfioe,  and  consequently  the  part  of  the  church 
erected  over  it,  which  was  always  that  containing  the  altar, 
would  be  elevated  some  height  above  the  ^und,  and  be  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  steps.  This  fiishion  of  raising  the 
chancel  or  altar  end  of  a  cnurch  on  a  crypt  was  widelv  imi* 
tated  long  after  the  reason  for  adopting  it  ceased,  ana  even 
where  it  never  existed.  The  crypt  under  the  altar  at  the 
basilica  of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bome  is  merely  imitative, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  crypts  of  our  early 
churches  in  England.  The  original  Saxon  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  had  a  crypt  beneath  the  eastern  apse,  containinj; 
the  so-called  body  of  St  Dunstan,  and  other  relics,  **  fabri- 
cated," according  to  Eadmer.  ''in  the  likeness  of  the  confes- 
sionary  of  St  Peter  at  Bome^'  (Babiuca).  St  Wilfrid  con- 
stnicted  crypts  still  existing  beneath  the  churches  erected 
by  him  at  tiie  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  at  Hexham 
and  Bij>on.  These  are  peculiarly  interesting  from  their 
similantv  in  form  and  arrangement  to  the  catacomb  chapels 
with  which  Wilfrid  must  have  become  familiar  during  his 
residence  in  Bome.  The  cathedral,  begun  by  ^thelwold 
and  finished  by  Elphege  at  Winchester,  at  the  end  of  the 
10th  century,  had  spacious  orrpts  "supporting  the  holy 
altar  and  the  venerable  relics  of  the  saints''  (Wulstan,  L^e 
€(SL  .^SLhdwM),  and  they  appear  to  have  been  common  m 
the  earlier  churches  in  £nffland.  The  arrangement  was 
adopted  bv  the  l^orman  builders  of  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, ana  though  far  from  universal,  is  found  in  many  of 
the  cathedrals  of  that  date.  The  object  of  the  construction 
of  these  crypts  was  twofold, — to^vethe  altar  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  enable  those  below  to  witness  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  to  provide  a  place  of  burial  for  those  holy  men  whose 
relics  were  the  church's  most  precious  possession.  But  the 
crypt  was  "  a  foreign  fashion,''  derived,  as  has  been  said, 
from  Bome,  "  which  fiuled  to  take  root  in  England,  and  in- 
deed elsewhere,  barely  outlasted  the  Bomanesoue  period  " 
(JBnayt  on  OcUhedraU,  p.  331^.  Of  the  crypts  beneath  our 
Korman  cathedrals,  that  under  the  choir  of  Canterbury  is 
hj  &r  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  in  its  arrangements. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  subterranean  church  of  vast  sise  and  consid- 
erable altitude,  and  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the 
floor  of  the  upper  church  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  below  the  level 
of  the  soil,  and  is  therefore  fairly  well  lighted.  The  whole 
crypt  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  contained  two 
chapels  especially  dedicated  to  her, — the  central  one  beneath 
the  high  altar,  enclosed  with  rich  Gothic  screen  work,  and 
one  under  the  south  transept  This  latter  chapel  was  ap- 
propriated by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  use  of  the  Frencli 
Huguenot  refugees  who  had  settled  at  Canterbury  in  the 
time  of  Edwara  VI.  There  were  also  in  this  crypt  a  large 
number  of  altars  and  chapels  of  other  saints,  some  of  whose 
hallowed  bodies  were  buried  here.  At  the  extreme  east 
end,  beneath  the  Trinity  Chapel,  the  body  of  St  Thomas 
(Becket)  was  buried  the  day  after  his  martyrdom,  and  lay 
there  till  his  translation,  Julv  7, 1220.  The  cathedrals  of 
Winchester.  Worcester,  ana  Gloucester  have  crypto  of 
sliffhtly  earlier  date  (they  may  all  be  placed  between  1080 
and  1100),  but  of  similar  character,  though  less  elaborate. 
They  all  contain  piscinas  and  other  evidences  of  the  exist- 
^ice  of  altars  in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  all  ap- 
•idaL  The  most  picturesque  is  that  of  Worcester,  the  work 
of  Bishop  Wulstan  (1084),  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
multiplicity  of  small  pillars  supporting  ito  radiating  vaults. 


Instead  of  having  the  air  of  a  sepulchral  vault  like  those 
of  Winchester  and  Gloucester,  this  crvpt  is,  in  Professor 
Willis's  words, ''  a  complex  and  beautiml  temple."  Arch- 
bishop Boxer's  crypt  at  York,  belonging  to  the  next  century 
(1154r-118r),  was  filled  up  with  earth  when  the  present 
choir  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  its  ex* 
istence  forgotten  till  ito  disinterment  after  the  fire  of  1829. 
The  choir  and  presbyterv  at  Bochester  are  supported  by  an 
extensive  crypr,  of  which  the  western  portion  is  Gundulf 's 
work  (1076-1107),  but  the  eastern  part,  which  displays 
slender  cylindrical  and  octagonal  shafts  with  light  vaulting 
springing  from  them,  is  of  the  same  period  as  the  supers 
structure,  the  first  vears  of  the  13th  century.  This  crypt, 
and  that  beneath  the  Early  English  Ladv  Chapel  at  Here- 
ford, are  the  latest  of  our  existing  cathearal  ciypts.  That 
at  Hereford  was  rendered  necessary  bv  the  fkll  of  the  ground, 
and  is  an  exceptional  case.  Later  than  any  of  these  crypto 
was  that  of  St  Paul's,  London.  This  was  a  really  large 
and  magnificent  church  of  Decorated  date,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  of  rich  and  intricate  diaracter  resting  on  a  forest  of 
clustered  columns.  Part  of  it  served  as  a  parish  church  of 
St  Faith.  A  still  more  exquisite  work  of  the  Decorated 
period  is  the  crypt  of  St  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster, 
than  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  perfect 
in  design  or  more  elaborate  in  ornamentation.  Having 
happily  escaped  the  conflaffration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1834— before  whidi  it  was  degraded  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Speaker's  state  dining-room — it  has  been  restored  to 
ito  former  sumptuousness  of  decoration,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  architectural  gems  in  England. 

Of  Soottish  cathedrals  the  only  one  that  possesses  »  crypt 
is  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  rendered  celebrated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of  Bob  Boy  (ch.  xx.).  At  the 
supposed  date  of  the  tale,  and,  indeed,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  this  crypt  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by 
one  of  the  three  congnsgations  among  which  the  cathearal 
was  partitioned,  and  was  known  as  **  the  Laigh  or  Barony 
Kirk."  It  extends  beneath  the  choir  transepto  and  chapter- 
house;  in  consequence  of  the  steep  declivity  on  which  the 
cathedral  stands  it  is  of  unusual  height  and  ligfhtsomeness. 
It  belongs  to  the  13th  century,  ito  style  corresponding  to  our 
Early  &iglish,  and  is  simply  constructional,  the  building 
being  adapted  to  the  locality.  In  architectural  beauty  it  is 
quite  unequalled  by  any  crjrpt  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
can  hardly  anywhere  be  surpassed.  It  is  an  unusuallv  rich 
example  of  the  st^Ie,  the  clustered  piers  and  groining  oeing 
exquisite  in  design  and  admirable  in  execution.  The 
booes  of  the  roof  and  capitals  of  the  piers  are  very  elabo- 
rate, and  the  doors  are  much  enriched  with  folia^  "  There 
is  a  solidity  in  ito  architecture,  a  richness  in  ito  vaulting, 
and  a  variety  of  perspective  in  the  sfMcing  of  ito  pillars, 
which  make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  architecture 
in  these  kingdoms"  (Fergusson).  The  care  that  is  taken 
of  this  beautiful  architectural  gem,  and  the  lavish  outlay 
with  which  ito  windows  have  Men  decorated  with  stained 
glass,  are  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
fully  appreciate  the  treasure  they  possem.  In  the  centre  of 
the  main  alley  stands  the  mutilated  effigy  of  St  Mungo,  the 
patron  saint  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  south-east  comer  is  a 
well  called  after  the  same  saint 

Crypto  under  parish  churches  are  not  very  uncommon  in 
England,  but  they  are  usually  small  and  not  characterized 
by  any  architectural  beauty.  A  few  of  the  earlier  crjrpts, 
however,  deserve  notice.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  the  church  of  Lastingham  near 
Pickering  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery 
founded  m  648  by  Cedd,  bishop  of  the  East  Anglians. 
The  existing  crypt,  though  exceedingly  rude  in  structure, 
is  of  considerably  later  date  than  Bishop  Cedd,  forming  part 
of  the  church  erected  by  Abbot  Stephen  of  Whitby  in  1080, 
when  he  had  been  driven  inland  by  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  pirates.  This  crypt  is  remarkable  from  ito  ex- 
tending under  the  nave  as  well  as  the  chancel  of  the 
upper  church,  the  plan  of  which  it  accurately  reproduces, 
with  the  exception  of  the  westernmost  bay.  It  forms  a 
nave  with  side  aisles  of  three  bays,  and  an  apsidal  chan- 
cel, lighted  by  narrow  deeply  splayed  slits.  The  roof 
of  auadripartite  vaulting  is  supported  bv  four  very  dwarf 
thick  cylindrical  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  and  of  the 
responds  are  clumsy  imitations  oi  classical  work  with  rude 
volutes.  Still  more  curious  is  the  crypt  beneath  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  of  Bepton  in  Derbyshire.  Thb  also 
oonsisto  of  a  centre  and  side  aisles,  divided  by  three-aEehtf> 
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on  either  side.  The  architectural  character,  however,  la 
very  difierent  from  that  at  Lastin^ham,  and  is  in  some  re- 
spects almost  unique,  the  piers  being  slender,  and  some  of 
them  of  a  singular  spiral  form,  with  a  bead  running  in  the 
sunken  part  of  the  spiral.  Another  very  extensive  and  cu- 
rious Norman  crypt  is  that  beneath  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's- 
in-the-£ast  at  Oxford.  This  is  five  bays  in  length,  the 
quadripartite  vaulting  being  supported  by  eight  low,  some- 
what slender,  cylindrical  columns  with  capitals  bearing 
grotesque  animal  and  human  subjects.  Its  dimensions  are 
36  by  20  feet  and  10  feet  in  height  This  crypt  has  been 
commonly  attributed  to  Grvmboldt  in  the  9th  century ;  but 
it  is  reallv  not  very  earlv  I^orman.  Under  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  London  there  is  an  interesting  Norman 
crvpt  not  very  dissimilar  in  character  to  that  last  described. 
Of  a  later  date  is  the  remarkably  fine  Early  English  crypt 
groined  in  stone,  beneath  the  chancel  of  Uythe  in  Kent, 
containing  a  remarkable  collection  of  skulls  and  bones,  the 
historv  of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  There  is  also  a  Dec- 
orated ciypt  beneath  the  chancel  at  Wim borne  Minster, 
and  one  or  the  same  date  beneath  the  southern  chancel 
aisle  at  Grantham. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  French  crypts  may  be 
mention^  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Auxerre,  said  to  date 
from  the  original  foundation  in  1085 ;  of  Bayeuz,  attrib- 
uted to  Odo,  bishop  of  that  see,  uterine  brother  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  where  twelve  columns  with  rude  capitals 
support  a  vaulted  roof;  of  Chartres,  running  under  the 
choir  and  its  aisles,  frequently  assigned  to  Bishop  Fulbert 
in  1029,  but  more  probably  coeval  with  the  superstructure ; 
and  of  Bouiges,  where  the  crypt  is  in  the  I*ointed  atvle^ 
extending  breath  the  choir.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  attached  to  Queen  Matilda's  foundation — ^the 
"Abbaye  aux  Dames"  at  Gaen~has  a  Norman  crypt 
where  the  thirty-four  pillars  are  as  closely  set  as  those  at 
Worcester.  The  church  of  8l  Eutropius  at  Saintes  has 
also  a  crypt  of  the  11th  century,  of  very  large  dimensions, 
which  deserves  special  notice ;  the  capitab  of  the  oolmnns 
exhibit  very  curious  carvings.  Earlier  than  anjr  already 
mentioned  is  that  of  St.  Gervase  of  Rouen,  considered  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  'Uhe  oldest  ecclesiastical  work  to  lie 
seen  north  of  the  Alps.'*  It  is  apsidal,  and  in  its  walls  are 
layers  of  Roman  brick.  It  is  said  to  contain  the  remains 
of  two  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  Gaul— St  Mellon  and  St. 
Avitianus. 

Space  forbids  our  particularising  the  numerous  crypts  of 
Germany.  One  at  Gdttinp^  may  be  mentioned,  where 
cylindrical  shafts  with  capitals  of  singular  design  support 
'^vaulting  of  great  elegance  and  lightness"  (Ferguason), 
the  curves  being  those  of  a  horseshoe  arch.  The  crypts 
of  the  cathedrals  or  churches  at  Halberstadt,  Hildersheim, 
and  Naumburg,  also  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  Uiat  of  Lubeck 
may  be' rather  called  a  lower  choir.  It  is  20  feet  high  and 
vaulted. 

The  Italian  crypts,  when  found,  as  a  rule  reproduce  the 
"oonfessio"  of  the  primitive  churches.  That  beneath  the 
chancel  of  St.  Micnele  at  Pavia  is  an  excellent  typical 
example,  probably  dating  from  the  10th  century.  It  is 
apsidal  and  vaulted,  and  is  seven  bays  in  length.  That  at 
SL  Zeno  at  Verona  (c.  1138)  is  still  more  remarkable ;  its 
vaulted  roof  is  upborne  by  forty  columns,  with  curiously 
carved  capitals.  It  b  approached  from  the  west  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps,  and  contains  many  ancient  mon- 
uments. St.  Miniato  at  Florence,  begun  in  1013,  has  a  very 
spacious  crypt  at  the  east  end,  forming  virtually  a  second 
cnoir.  It  is  seven  bays  in  length  and  vaulted.  The  most 
remarkable  crypt  in  Italy,  however,  is  perhaps  that  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice.  The  plan  of  this  is  almost  a  Greek 
cross.  Four  rows  of  nine  columns  each  run  from  end  to 
end,  and  two  rows  of  three  each  occupy  the  arms  of  the 
cro»,  supporting  low  stunted  arches  on  which  rests  the 
pavement  of  the  church  above.  This  also  constitutes  a 
lower  church,  containing  a  chorut  cantorvm  formed  by  a 
low  stone  screen,  not  unlike  that  of  St  Clement  at  Rome 
(see  Basilica,  vol.  iii.  p.  360),  inclosing  a  massive  stone 
altar  with  four  low  columns.  This  crypt  is  reasonablv 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  church  founded  by  the  doge  r, 
Orseolo  in  977.  There  are  also  crypts  deserving  notice  at 
the  cathedrals  of  Brescia,  Fiesole,  and  Modena,  and  the 
churches  of  St  Ambrogio  and  St  Eustorgio  at  Milan.  The 
former  was  unfortunately  modernized  by  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo.  The  crvpt  at  Assisi  is  really  a  second  church  at  a 
lower  level,  ana  oeing  built  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  is 


well  lighted.  The  whole  fabric  is  a  beautiful  spedmen  of 
Italian  Gothic^  and  both  the  lower  and  upper  churches  tn 
covered  with  nch  frescoes.  The  crypts  at  Rome  have  bees 
already  mentioned. 

Domestic  crypts  are  of  freouent  occurrence.  Medisfil 
houses  had  as  a  rule  their  cnief  rooms  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  upon  vaulted  substructures,  which  were 
used  as  cellars  and  store-rooms.  These  were  sometima 
partially  underground,  sometimes  entirely  above  it  The 
underground  vaults  often  remain  when  all  the  supentnw- 
ture  has  been  swept  away,  and  from  their  Gothic  duurada 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  ecclesiastical  buildings.  All 
our  older  towns  are  full  of  crypts  of  this  character,  now 
used  as  cellars.  They  occur  in  Oxford  and  Rochester,  tie 
very  abundant  in  the  older  parts  of  Bristol,  and,  aooordiM 
to  Mr.  Parker,  "  nearly  the  whole  city  of  Chester  is  bain 
upon  a  series  of  them  with  the  Rows  or  passages  madeoo 
the  top  of  the  vaults''  {DomeaUc  ArehHeetwre,  iiL  ^  91), 
The  crypt  of  Gerard's  Hall  in  London,  destroyed  in  the 
construction  of  New  Cannon  Street,  figured  by  Mr.  Parita 
(Dom.  ArclLf  ii.  185),  was  a  Ytry  beautiful  example  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  It  was  divided  down  the  middle  bjt 
row  of  four  slender  cylindrical  columns  supporting  a  Te^ 
graceful  vault.  The  finest  example  of  a  secular  crypt  not 
remaining  in  England  is  that  beneath  the  Guildhall  of 
London.  The  date  of  this  is  early  in  the  15th  oentorr, 
1411.  It  is  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  divided  intolDor 
alleys  by  two  rows  of  clustered  shafts  supportii^e  a  xidi 
lieme  vault  with  ribs  of  considerable  intricacy.  There  If 
a  fine  vaulted  crypt  of  the  same  date  and  of  smilar  ^ 
ractei  beneath  St  Mary's  Hall,  the  Guildhall  of  the  eitj 
of  Coventry.  (e.  v.) 

CRYPTOGRAPHY  (from  Kpfmreiv,  to  hide),  or  writ- 
ing in  cipher  (from  Arabic  afr,  empty,  void),  called  aln 
st^fanography  (from  areydvii  a  covering),  is  the  art  of 
writing  messages,  etc.,  in  sucm  a  way  as  to  be  undentood 
by  those  only  who  possess  the  key  to  the  charMten 
employed.  llie  unravelling  of  the  writing  is  csUed  dc- 
dpnenng.  Cryptography  mitving  become  a  distinct  iit, 
Bacon  classed  it  (under  the  name  eipkark)  as  a  part  ctf  gum- 
mar.  Secret  modes  of  communication  have  been  in  on 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  Lacedemonians,  aooording  to 
Plutarch,  had  a  method  which  has  been  called  the  tafAf 
from  the  stafiT  {amrrdXii)  employed  in  oonstructiqg  ana  de 
ciphering  the  message.  When  the  Spartan  ephors  wished 
to  forward  their  orders  to  their  commaoders  abroad,  th^ 
wound  slantwise  a  narrow  strip  of  parchment  apoo  tiM 
CKVT6Xif  so  that  the  edges  met  close  together,  and  the 
message  was  then  added  in  such  a  way  that  the  centre  of 
the  line  of  writing  was  on  the  edges  of  the  parchmcnL 
When  unwound  the  scroll  consisted  of  broken  letters;  aod 
in  that  condition  it  was  despatched  to  its  destinadoo,  the 
general  to  whose  hands  it  came  deciphering  it  by  mesBi 
of  a  uKvrdXif  exactly  corresponding  to  that  osed  bf  the 
ephors.    Polybius  has  enumerated  other  methods  of  OTp- 


tomiphy. 
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e  art  was  in  use  also  amongst  the  Romans.  Upon  Ae 
revival  of  letters  methods  of  secret  correspondence  were  b* 
troduced  into  private  business,  diplomacy,  plots,  etc.;  lad 
as  the  study  of  this  art  has  always  presented  attractioos  to 
the  ingenious,  a  curious  body  of  literature  has  beea  thi 
result. 

John  Trithemius,  the  abbot  of  Spanhdjn,  was  the  fint 
important  writer  on  cryptography.  His  PoUgn^kiaf  pab- 
lished  in  1500,  has  passed  through  many  editions,  aod 
has  supplied  the  basis  upon  which  subsequent  writers  have 
worked.  It  was  begun  at  the  desire  of  the  duke  of  BsTuia; 
but  Trithemius  did  not  at  first  intend  to  publish  it,  oo  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  iiyurious  to  pubhc  interests.  The 
next  treatises  of  importance  were  tnoe«  of  John  Bapdet 
Porta,  a  Neapolitan  mathematician,  who  wrote  Dc/viM 
literarun  noHs^  1563;  and  of  Blaise  de  VigeneRL  whoa 
TraiU  dei  chiffirea  appeared  in  Paris,  1587.  Lord  Vew 
lam  proposed  an  ingenious  system  of  cryptography  on  the 
plan  of  what  is  called  the  double  cypher ;  but  wmle  thai 
lending  to  the  art  the  influence  of  his  great  name,  he  gaie 
an  intimation  as  to  the  general  opinion  formed  of  it  aod 
as  to  the  classes  of  men  who  usea  it ;  for  when  proaeoit- 
ing  the  earl  of  Somerset  in  the  matter  of  the  poiBoniog  of 
Overbury,  he  urged  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  crime  thst 
the  earl  and  Overbury  "had  cyphers  and  jargons  for  the 
king  iu.d  queen  «d  .IJ^^^^g^^^^  ^ 
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.  bat  either  bj  princes  and  their  ambassadon  and  min- 
taterBy  or  bj  such  aa  work  or  practise  against,  or  at  least 
open,  princes."  Other  eminent  Englishmen  were  after- 
ward* connected  with  the  art  John  Wilkins,  subsequently 
biabop  of  Chester,  published  in  1641  an  anonymous  treatise 
entitled,  Jfereury,  or  the  Secret  cmd  Sw^  MetHngety — a  small 
ha%  oomprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  and  a  timely  gift 
to  the  diplomatists  and  leaders  of  the  civil  war.  The  de- 
dpliering  of  many  of  the  royalist  papers  of  that  period, 
mch  as  the  letters  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Farlia^ 
jnent  at  Uie  battle  of  Naseby,  has  by  Henry  Stubbe  been 
charged  on  the  celebrated  mathematician  Dr.  John  Wallis 
{Atkan,  Oxon^  iii.,  1072),  whose  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  cipher-writing  is  referred  to  by  himself  in  the 
Oxford  edition  of  his  mathematical  works,  1689,  page  659; 
as  alao  by  John  Davys.  Dr.  Wallis  elsewhere  states  that  this 
art,  formerly  scarcely  known  to  any  but  the  secretaries  of 
princes,  etc,  had  grown  yery  common  and  familiar  during 
the  ciyil  commotions,  ''so  that  now  there  is  scarce  a  person 
of  Quality  but  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  it,  and  doth, 
as^were  is  occasion,  make  use  of  it."  Subsequent  writers 
on  the  subject  are  John  Falconer  (OnmUfiMnytU  Pat^ada), 
1685 ;  John  Dayys  (An  Enay  on  the  Art  of  jMeyphering.  in 
nhieh  U  inaerted  a  JXaooune  of  Dr.  WaUUi),  1737 ;  Philip 
Thicknesse  (A  Treatiae  on  the  Art  of  Deofphering  and  of 
Writing  in  Cypher),  1772:  William  Blair  (the  writer  of 
the  comprehensiye  article  **  Cipher  "  in  Rees's  Oydopaedia,), 
1819;  and  G.  yon  Marten  (Oour%  Diplomatiqw),  1801  (a 
fourth  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1851).  Perhaps  the 
best  modem  work  on  this  subject  is  the  Kryptographik  of 
J.  L.  Kluber  (Tiibingenj  1809),  who  was  drawn  into  the 
inyestigation  by  inclination  and  official  circumstances.  In 
this  work  the  cufierent  methods  of  cryptoffraphy  are  class- 
ified. Amongst  others  of  leaser  merit  who  have  treated 
on  this  art  may  be  named  Gustavus  Selenus  (i.  «.,  Augus- 
tus^ duke  of  Brunswick),  1624;  Cospi,  translated  by 
Niceron  in  1641;  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  1659;  Eir^ 
Cher,  1663;  Schott,  1665;  liiller,  1682;  Comiers,  1690; 
Baring,  1737 :  Conrad,  1739,  etc 

Bchemes  of  cryptography  are  endless  in  their  variety. 
Bacon  lays  down  the  following  as  the  "virtues"  to  be 
looked  for  in  them :  **  that  they  be  not  laborious  to  write 
and  read;  that  they  be  impossible  to  decipher;  and,  in 
some  cases,  that  thev  be  without  suspicion."  These  prin- 
ciples are  more  or  less  disrej^arded  by  all  the  modes  that 
have  been  advanced,  including  that^  of  Bacon  himself 
which  has  been  unduly  extolled  by  his  admirers  as  "one 
of  the  most  ingenious  methods  of  writing  in  cypher,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  be  decyphered,  of  any  yet  contrived  " 
(Thicknesse,  p.  18). 

The  simplest  and  commonest  of  all  the  ciphers  is  that 
in  which  the  writer  selects,  in  place  of  the  firoper  letters^ 
certain  other  letters  in  regular  advance.  This  method  or 
transposition  was  used  by  Julius  Ceosar.  He  "  per  quar- 
tam  elemeotorum  literam  "  wrote  d  for  a,  e  for  6,  and  so  on. 
There  are  instances  of  this  arrangement  in  the  Jewish 
labbis,  and  even  in  the  sacred  writers.  An  illustration  of 
it  occurs  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  26.  where  the  prophet,  to  con- 
ceal the  meaning  of  his  preaiction  from  all  out  the  initi- 
ated, writes  ShMaeh  instead  of  Babel  (Babylon),  the  place 
meant;  C  e.,  in  place  of  using  the  second  and  twelfth 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (6, 6. 1)  from  the  beginning, 
he  wrote  the  second  and  twelfth  {ah,  ah,  eh)  from  the  end. 
To  this  kind  of  cipher-writing  Buxtorf  gives  the  name 
Athbash  (from  a,  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
and  th,  the  last ;  6,  the  second  from  the  beeinninff,  and  h 
the  second  from  the  end).  Another  Jewish  cabalism  of 
like  nature  was  called  Aloam ;  of  which  an  example  is  in 
Isaiah  vii.  6,  where  Tabeal  is  written  for  Remaliah.  In 
its  adaptation  to  English  this  method  of  transposition,  of 
which  there  are  many  modifications,  is  comparatively  easy 
to  dedpher.  A  rough  key  may  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  respective  quantities  of  letters  in  a  type- 
founder's bill,  or  a  printers  **ca8e."  The  decipherer's 
first  business  is  to  classify  the  letters  of  the  secret  message 
in  the  order  of  their  frecjuencv.  The  letter  that  occurs 
oft^iest  is  e,  and  the  next  in  order  of  frequency  is  L  The 
following  groups  come  after  these,  separated  from  each 
other  by  degrees  of  decreasing  recurrence:  a,  o,n,  t;  r,  a, 
h;  d,  I,  «,«?,«,  m:  f,  y,  g,  p,  b;  v,  k;  x,  q,  j,  t.  All  (he 
uugle  letters  must  be  a,  /,  or  0.  Letters  occurring  together 
are  ee,  00,  /,  U,  aa,  etc.  The  commonest  words  of  twoletters 
are  (roughly  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frequency)  of, 
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to,  in,  it,  ia,  he,  he,  by,  or,  aa,  ai,  an,  ao,  etc  The  commonest 
words  of  three  letters  are  the  and  and  (in  great  excess), 
for,  are,  but,  all,  not,  etc. ;  and  of  four  .letters,  tnat,  with, 
from,  have,  thta,  they,  etc.  Familiarity  with  the  composition 
of  the  language  will  suggest  numerous  other  points  that 
are  of  value  to  the  decipherer.  He  may  obtain  other 
hints  from  Poe's  tale  called  The  Gold  Bug.  As  to  mes- 
sages in  the  Continental  languages  constructed  upon  this 
system  of  transposition,  rules  for  deciphering  may  be  de- 
rived firom  Breithaupt's  Ara  deeifratona,  1737,  and  other 
treatises. 

Bacon  remarks  that  though  ciphers  were  commonly  in 
letters  and  alphabets,  yet  they  might  be  in  words,  upon 
this  basis  codes  have  been  constructed,  classified  words 
taken  from  dictionaries  being  made  to  represent  complete 
ideas.  In  recent  years  such  codes  have  been  adapted  by 
merchants  and  others  to  communications  by  telegraph,  and 
have  served  the  purpose  not  only  of  keeping  business 
affairs  private,  but  also  of  reducing  the  excessive  cost  of 
telegraphic  messages  to  distant  markets.  Obviousljr  this 
class  of  ciphers  presents  greater  difficulties  to  the  skill  of 
the  decipherer. 

Figures  and  other  characters  have  been  also  used  as 
letters ;  and  with  them  ranges  of  numerals  have  been  com- 
bined as  the  representatives  of  syllables,  parts  of  words, 
words  themselves,  and  complete  phrases.  Under  this  head 
must  be  placed  the  despatches  of  Giovanni  Michael,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,— documents  which  have  only  of  late  years  been 
deciphered.  Many  of  the  private  letters  and  papers  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  I.  and  nis  queen,  who  were  adepts  in 
the  use  of  ciphers,  are  of  the  same  description.  One  of 
that  monarch's  letters,  a  document  of  considerable  interest, 
consisting  entirely  of  numerals  purposely  complicated,  was 
in  1858  deciphered  by  Professor  Wneatstone,  the  inventor 
of  the  ingenious  crypto-machine,  and  printed  by  the 
Philobiblon  Society.  Other  letters  of  the  like  character 
have  been  published  in  the  Firat  Report  of  the  Royal 
QmnUaaion  on  Eiatorioai  Manuacripta,  1870.  In  the 
second  and  subsequent  reports  of  the  same  commission, 
several  keys  to  ciphers  have  been  catalogued,  which  seem 
to  refer  themselves  to  the  methods  of  cryptography  under 
notice.  In  this  connection  also  should  be  mentioned  the 
"characters"  which  the  diarist  Pepys  drew  up  when  clerk 
to  Sir  Creoige  Downing  and  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  to  the  Admiralty,  and  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  his  journal.  Pepys  describes  one  of^them  as  "  a 
great  large  character,''  over  which  he  spent  much  time,  but 
which  was  at  length  finished  2dth  April,  1660;  "it  being/' 
says  he,  "  very  handsomely  done  and  a  very  good  one  in 
itself,  but  that  not  truly  alphabetical." 

Shorthand  marks  and  other  arbitrary  characters  have 
also  been  largely  imported  into  cryptographic  systems  to 
represent  both  letters  and  words,  but  more  commonly  the 
latter.  This  plan  is  said  to  have  been  first  put  into  use  by 
the  old  Roman  poet  Ennius.  It  formed  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  Cicenxs  freedman,  Tiro,  who  seems  to  have  s^ 
tematized  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.  A  large  quantity 
of  these  characters  have  been  engraved  in  Gruter's  Inacrip- 
Oonea,  The  correspondence  of  Charlemagne  was  in  part 
made  up  of  marks  of  this  nature.  In  Bees's  Oyelopiadia 
specimens  were  engraved  of  the  cipher  used  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1524,  of  that  used  by 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  at  Paris  in  1563,  and  of  that  of  Sir 
Edward  Strafibrd  at  Madrid  in  1586;  in  all  of  which  ar- 
bitrary marks  are  introduced.  The  first  English  system  of 
shorthand — Bright's  Characlerie,  1588 — almost  belongs  to 
the  same  category  of  ciphers.  A  favorite  system  of  Charles 
I.,  used  by  him  during  the  year  1646,  was  one  made  up  of 
an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  which  were  represented 
by  four  simple  strokes  varied  in  length,  slope,  and  position. 
This  alphabet  is  engraved  in  Olive's  Linear  Syatem  of  Short- 
hand, 1830,  having  been  found  amongst  the  royal  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum.  An  interest  attaches  to  this 
cipher  from  the  fact  that  it  was  employed  in  the  well- 
known  letter  addressed  by  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
ffan,  in  which  the  former  made  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Complications  have  been  introduced  into  ciphers  b^  the 
employment  of  "dummy"  letters,-!-" nulls  and  insisnif- 
icants,"  as  Bacon  terms  them.  Other  devices  have  oeen 
introduced  to  perplex  the  decipherer,  such  as  spelling 
words  backwards,  making  false  divisions  between  words, 
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etc  The  greatest  security  against  the  decipherer  has  been 
found  in  the  use  of  elaborate  tables  of  letters,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  the  multiplication  table,  the  message  being 
constructed  hj  the  aid  of  preconcerted  key-words.  De- 
tails of  the  working  of  these  ciphers  ma;^  be  found  in  the 
treatises  named  in  this  article.  The  deciphering  of  them 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks.  A  method  of  this  kind 
IS  explained  in  the  Latin  and  English  lives  of  Dr.  John 
Barwick,  whose  correspondence  with  Hyde,  afterwards  earl 
of  Clarendon,  was  carried  on  in  cryptography.  In  a  letter 
dated  20th  February,  1659-60,  Hyde,  alluding  to  the  skill 
of  his  political  opponents  in  deciphering,  says  that "  nobody 
needs  to  fear  them,  if  they  write  carefully  in  good  cyphers." 
In  his  next  he  allays  his  correspondent's  apprehensiyeness 
as  to  the  deciphering  of  their  letters : — 

**  I  oonfesi  to  yon,  u  I  am  Bare  no  copy  ooald  be  gotten  of 
any  of  my  cyphers  from  henoe,  bo  I  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  they  could  be  got  on  your  side  the  water.  But  I  was  as 
confident,  till  yoa  tell  me  you  beliere  it,  that  the  deril  himself 
cannot  deoypher  a  letter  that  is  well  written,  or  find  that  100 
stands  for  Sir  H.  Vane.  I  hare  heard  of  many  of  the  pretend- 
ers to  that  skill,  and  hare  spoken  with  some  of  them,  but  hare 
foand  them  all  to  be  mountebanks ;  nor  did  I  erer  hear  that 
more  of  the  King's  letters  that  were  found  at  Naseby,  than  those 
which  they  found  deoyphered,  or  found  the  cyphers  in  which 
they  were  writ,  were  deoyphered.  And  I  yery  well  remember 
that  in  the  volume  they  pnolished  there  was  much  left  in  cypher 
which  could  not  be  understood,  and  which  I  believe  they  would 
have  explained  if  it  had  been  in  their  power." 

An  excellent  modification  of  the  key-word  principle  was 
constructed  by  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort;  it 
has  been  recently  published  in  yiew  of  its  adaptation  to 
telefframs  and  post-cards. 

Ciphers  have  been  constructed  on  the  principle  of  alter- 
ing tne  places  of  the  letters  without  changing  their  powers. 
The  message  is  first  written  Chinese-wise,  upward  ana  down- 
ward, and  the  letters  are  then  combined  in  rLven  rows  from 
left  to  right  In  the  celebrated  cipher  usea  by  the  earl  of 
Ar^le  when  plotting  against  James  II.,  he  altered  the 
positions  of  the  words.  Sentences  of  an  indifferent  nature 
were  constructed,  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  message  was 
to  be  gathered  from  words  placed  at  certain  Interyals.  This 
method,  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Cardan,  is 
sometimes  called  the  trellis  or  cardboard  cipher. 

The  wheel-cipher,  which  is  an  Italian  invention,  the 
etring^pher,  the  circle-cipher,  and  man^  others  are  fully 
explaincKl,  with  the  necessary  diamms,  in  the  authorities 


named  above, — more  particularly  by  Kluber  in  his  Krypto- 
■graaphik,  (j.  K.  B.) 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  When  water  containing  sa^ 
line  matter  in  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  the 
•salt  it  contains  is  thrown  down  in  bodies  of  peculiar  forms, 
"bounded  by  smooth,  even  surfaces  meeting  in  straight  lines. 
Fused  metals  consolidating  in  certain  favorable  conditions 
appear  as  similar  bodies.  And  in  nature,  also,  in  cracks 
ox  fissures  of  the  rocks,  or  embedded  in  their  mass,  minerals 
resembling  tliese  in  form  are  frequently  found.  ^  These  reg- 

ular  polyhedric,  or  many-sided  bodies,  whether 
-of  cTTsuSfc   natural  or  artificial,  are  named  crystals,  and  the 

science  naming  and  describing  the  forms  they 
assume,  and  pointing  out  the  relations  that  exist  among 
them,  is  termed  crystallography.  In  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  this  science  may  be  r^rded  as  a  branch  of^  mathe- 
matics, and  might  be  studied  independent  altogether  of  the 
fact  of  any  material  bodies  existing  in  the  forms  described. 
Practically,  however,  its  chief  interest  and  value  is  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  many  salts,  ores,  and  other  sub- 
stances, either  formed  artificially  or,  more  especially,  occur- 
ring naturally  as  minerals.  At  present  no  particular  system 
■of  crystallography  has  found  general  acceptance,  and  refer- 
ring for  the  details  of  the  one  adopted  in  the  description  of 
mineral  species  to  Mineralogy  ,we  propose  in  this  place  to 
give  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  science,  pointing  out 
the  more  remarkable  steps  in  its  progress,  the  chief  general 
results  attained,  and  some  of  the  best  works  from  which 
further  information  in  regard  to  it  may  be  obtained. 

The  term  crystal,  found  in  most  modem  Eu- 
"2255?  ropean  languages,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 

word  KpixnaTJ^^,  meaning  ice  or  frozen  water, 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  pure  transparent  stones  cut 
into  seals,  and,  as  was  thought,  only  produced  in  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  lofty  passes  of  the  Alps.  Pliny,  who 
Dotic%«  this  rock-crystal   in  bis  NaJtxarol  History  (book 


xxxvii.),  points  out  clearly  enouj^h  the  hexagonal  fimn 
of  the  crystals,  remarking  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any 
reason  why  they  grow  in  this  form,  more  especially  as  the 
points  have  not  the  same  appearance  (eo.  mtigiB  avid  neqmt 
mueronilma  eadem  tpedes  est),  and  the  polish  of  tne  sides  is 
such  that  no  art  can  e<^ual  it  The  forms  of  other  minerals 
are  also  noticed  by  him,  but  the  term  crystal  still  had  re- 
gard to  the  ice-like  transparency  and  purity  of  the  stone^ 
a  reference  entirely  lost  in  the  modem  scientific  ose  of  the 
word. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  these  bodies,  ofWn  so 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  col-  ^'7  Ma- 
ors,  and  other  physical  properties,  attracted  con-  [^^ 
siderable  attention  even  in  the  so-called  dark 
ases.  But  these  notices  rather  amuse  us  by  their  quaint 
absurdity,  as  we  should  now  regard  it,  than  Uirow  lignt  on 
the  progress  of  the  science.  Thus  Albertns  Magnus  in 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  tells  how  the  cold  in  the 
lofty  mountains  makes  the  ice  so  dry  that  it  congeals  into 
crystal  {ex  iUo  neeo  eoagulat  glaciem  ta  crygUdhm),  Ajm^ 
ola,  three  centuries  later,  knew  little  more,  though  affirm- 
ing that  eryataUiu  was  not  ice  bnt  rather  stiecics  frigore  dm- 
•otus.  Still  he  indicates  some  simple  forms  of  ciystais,  and 
notes  the  fissile  stracture  of  some  stones,  as  the  l^pia  spee»> 
laris  (probably  sypsum  or  mica),  a  property  which  as  cleav- 
age soon  exercised  much  influence.  X^icolaos  StenOj  the 
Dane,  bom  in  1638  at  Copenhagen,  but  for  a  time  resident 
at  Florence,  amidst  his  well-known  studies  in  anatomy, 
found  leisure  also  to  speculate  on  questions  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  earth  and  the  nature  of  gems  and  piedoos 
stones.  As  his  treatise  De  $olido  inbra  toUdwn  nalwndiler 
eontenio,  published  in  1669,  anticipated  in  geology  mme 
modern  speculations  and  theories  subsequently  ooofiimed, 
so  it  also  contains  the  germs  of  important  fiuis  in  crystal- 
lography. It  was  still  the  wondrous  rock-crystal  with  the 
polishea  sides  of  the  middle  prism  and  the  terminal  points 
of  the  pyramids,  joined  by  the  central  axis  of  the  ciTstaL 
that  formed  the  starting-point  of  his  speculations,  and  led 
him  to  introduce  some  new  notions  and  terms  into  the 
science.  How  these  crystals  originated  was  doubtful,  hot 
they  evidently  grew^  not  from  within  like  plants,  bnt  fron 
without,  by  the  addition  of  new  layers  of  minute  partidcs 
carried  to  the  crystal  by  a  fluid,  and  laid  down  specially  at 
the  ends,  as  shown  by  the  fine  striss  that  are  never  wantipg 
on  the  middle  planes.  His  rejection  of  extreme  cold  as  ths 
eauM  ^eient,  for  something  similar  to  magnetic  nower,  it 
again  a  suggestive  idea,  and  not  less  his  conclusion  tnat  cits- 
tals  theretoire  were  not  formed  only  at  the  first  bmnning  of 
things,  but  continue  to  grow  even  at  the  present  daj.  Still 
more  important  as  a  step  in  the  progress  of  the  science  would 
be  his  assertion  that  the  number  and  length  of  the  sides  io 
the  plane  of  the  axis  may  vary  widely  without  diance  ia 
the  angles  (^in  pUmo  axis,  UUenan  d  manemm  el  Umaibmuti 
varie  mtUart  nan  mutatia  angtUtB),  could  we  regard  it  as  hai^ 
ing  a  wider  application  than  to  the  case  in  hand.  It  was 
perhaps  more  a  deduction  from  the  mathematical  fonn  of 
the  body  than  a  generalization  from  observed  fiuds.  Bat 
some  of  his  other  descriptions  show  great  powen  of  ob> 
servation.  and  in  his  notice  of  the  cleavage  of  calcspar, 
and  its  aivision  into  other  rhomboidal  bwlies,  we  have 
again  a  fact  thai  in  other  hands  was  to  bekr  import- 
ant fmits. 

Erasmus  Bartholinus,  another  Dane  (bora  1625^  died 
1698),  made  known,  in  his  Experimenia  Orystalii  htandia 
dtsdiadaatici  (1670),  another  nroperty  of  the  same  mineral, 
yery  remarkable  in  itself  and  its  results  to  science.  This 
was  the  double  refraction  of  the  beautifully  transparent 
variety  sent  from  the  Rodefiord  in  Iceland  to  Copenhagen. 
In  the  same  tract,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  occun 
the  first  reference  to  the  blowpipe  as  a  means  of  applying 
heat  to  minerals.  But  the  optio&l  fact,  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  mathematicians  to  crystals,  haa  more  direct  influ- 
ence on  our  science.  The  celebrated  Huyf;heo8  described 
the  same  miranda  r^raetio,  and  pointed  out  its  laws ;  he  also 
measured  the  angles  of  the  rhomboids  with  a  close  uiprox- 
imation  to  tmth,  and  remarked  the  occurrence  oTa  lea 
distinct  double  refraction  in  quarts— in  aystaUo  dupia  €Ud 
re/raclio.  He  likewise  observed  the  peculiar  cleavage  of 
calcspar,  which  he  tried  to  explain  bv  building  up  the 
crystals  of  spheroids.  Leeuwennoek  also,  in  his  Arcms 
IfatwroB  (1695),  mentions  cleavage  in  gypsum  and  Muscovy 
glass,  and  tried  to  estimate  the  thicSness  of  the  lamini^ 
whicn  Newton  in  his  Optica  in  1706  showed  could  be  cii- 
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calated  from  his  doctrine  of  the  color  of  thin  plates.  In 
the  Hune  work  Newton  gives  an  account  of  the  doable 
refraction  of  Iceland  spar  and  the  laws  it  follows,  and,  ob- 
ser?iug  the  changes  to  which  the  rays  were  subject,  asks 
if  these  rays  of  light  may  not  have  different  sides,  with 
different  properties — the  first  anticipation  of  the  polariza- 
tion of  light,  so  important  in  this  science.  Returning  to 
Leenwoihoek,  we  find  him  showing  salts  of  Tarious  forms, 
f^wing  op  in  solutions  under  his  microscopes.  About  this 
time  too  Uuglielmini  in  his  treatise  on  these  bodies,  De 
SaHInu  DiaaerltUio  Epittclaris  (1707),  tried  to  prove  that 
they  could  all  be  divided  into  molecules  of  a  few  regular 
forms,  and  affirms  as  a  consequence  that  the  inclination  of 
the  planes  and  angles  is  always  constant.  At  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  the  celebrated  Kobert  Boyle  had  published 
a  treatise  on  precious  stones,  in  which  he  describe  many 
properties  of  crystals  and  their  peculiar  forms  which  he 
compares  to  those  of  salts.  He  also  pointed  out  the  crys- 
tallixation  of  bismuth  from  fusion  by  heat — a  fact  often 
overlooked  by  later  observers. 

The  attention  of  men  of  science  was  now  thoroughly 
directed  to  the  forms  and  origin  of  these  bodies,  and  many 
curious  observations  might  be  collected  from  the  writings 
of  De  la  Hire,  Woodward,  Cappeller,  Henckel,  and  others. 
But  we  pass  on  to  Linnaeus,  whose  SifsUma  No- 
"■■•"■•  turm  formed,  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of 
natural  science^  the  commencement  of  a  new  period  in  its 
hbtory.  In  his  first  edition  in  1736  he  gave  a  classification 
which,  as  he  says  himself,  though  far  from  perfect  and  often 
blamed,  had  enabled  othen  mounted  on  Lis  shoulders  to 
see  wider.  Some  of  these  successors  he  enumerates  in  the 
twelfth  edition  of  his  Swtem  (1768)— among  them  Walle- 
rius,  Swab,  and  CroiBtedt.  lie  admits  in  the  preface  that 
he  had  laid  aside  the  study  of  stones  in  which  he  once  de- 
lighted, and  therefore  could  not  boast  of  his  knowledge  of 
Uthology.  LUhoioffia  mihi  erigtaa  non  eriget,  lapidtB  enm 
qoM  qwndam  in  delieUa  habuiy  tradita  demum  aUU  diaeiplinaf 
mponUf  are  his  characteristic  words.  Still  there  is  much 
that  was  important  in  his  work.  Thus  he  distinguishes 
fibred  stones  from  those  that  are  amorphous,  and  notes  the 
diflference  of  the  festetfato  or  cubical  from  the  primna  or  long 
columnar  and  the  pyromu  or  pointed  forms.  Then  he 
figures  rudely,  it  may  be,  and  describe  some  forty  common 
forms  of  crystals,  and  gives  examples  of  minerals  in  which 
they  occur.  His  table  of  ^*AffinUaU»  aydaUorum*'  is  even 
more  suggestive,  and  could  scarcely  fail,  if  followed  out, 
to  lead  to  further  advances.  The  use  he  made  of  these 
forms  as  important  characteis  in  describing  and  classifying 
minerals  was  well  calculated  to  promote  their  study.  £ven 
the  fact  that  he  cut  out  models  in  wood  of  the  forms  he 
saw,  shows  in  what  a  truly  practical  manner  he  regarded 
the  subject.  His  notions  regarding  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals were,  however,  very  imperfect.  Salt,  he  affirms,  is  the 
only  known  natural  cause  of  crystallization,  and  conse- 
Quently  the  forms  of  the  crystals  of  other  substances  were 
aetermined  by  the  salts  in  union  with  them.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  refers  to  an  anonymous  author  in 
his  own  country,  to  whom  he  applies  the  words  of  Isaac, 
vox  SwabU^  manuB  Oronstedtij  as  refuting  this  theory  from 
the  &ct  that  crystals  of  metals  were  pnxiuced  by  fusion. 

The  advanced  character  of  these  views  of  Linneus  ap- 
pears more  strongly  when  we  contrast  them  with  those  of  his 
great  rival  Buffi>n.  Accordinff  to  him  crystals  are  only  a 
result  of  organization,  so  that  the  prisms  of  rock  crystal,  the 
rhombs  of  odcspar,  the  cubes  of  sea  salt,  the  needles  of  nitre, 
and  othen  are  produced  by  the  motions  of  organic  mole- 
cules, and  specially  of  those  derived  from  the  remains  .of  ani- 
mals and  plants  found  in  calcareous  masses,  and  in  the  layer 
of  vesetable  earth  covering  the  surface  of  tlie  globe.  Hence 
he  takes  no  note  of  crvstallization  amons  the  characters  of 
f^  minerals.  Very  different  was  the  influence  of  Lin- 

"*"^*-  .  nseus  on  Rom6  Delisle  (bom  1736^  died  1790). 
whose  Euai  d»  OriataUoaraphie  appeared  first  in  1772,  ana 
in  an  enlarged  form  in  1783.  AVorking  in  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  mineral  crystals 
which  he  examined  with  great  care,  comparing  the  forms 
of  the  faces  and  measuring^  the  angles.  In  doing  this  he 
soon  found  that  the  same  mineral  assumed  various  forms, — 
calcspar,  for  instance,  sometimes  that  of  a  six-eided  prism, 
at  others  of  a  rhomboid,  and  fluor-spar  in  some  cases  form- 
ing cnbes,  in  others  octahedrons,  in  trying  to  explain  this 
fact,  he  assumed  that  in  each  species  there  was  a  certain 
original  form,  generally  the  most  simple  he  coald  find, 


from  which  all  the  others  might  be  derived  when  cut  in  a 
particular  manner.  'Thus  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the 
cube,  it  may  be  converted  into  an  octahedron.  Werner  in 
his  treatise  On  the  External  Charaeler  of  MineraU  had  used 
the  terms,  truncation,  bevelling,  acumination  (Abttumfifung, 
Zuacharjungy  ZuupUzun^)  for  similar  changes  on  the  funda- 
mental forms,  t>ut  Delisle  probably  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  and  in  other  respects  could  borrow  little  from 
Werner,  who  in  Ciystalloffraphy  scarce  went  beyond  Lin- 
naeus. The  progress  Delisle  made  in  the  ten  years  between 
his  first  and  second  work  (OriataUograpkie  ou  Descriptwn 
des  formes  proprt  d  iouB  le»  corps  du  rlgne  minSral,  1783)  is 
truly  remarkable.  He  now  aiffirms  in  clear  and  distinct 
terms  "  that  amidst  all  the  innumerable  variations  of  which 
the  primitive  form  of  a  salt  or  crystal  is  susceptible,  there 
is  one  thing  that  never  varies  and  remains  constantly  the 
same  in  each  species, — ^that  is,  the  angle  of  incidence,  or 
the  respective  inclination  of  the  faces  to  each  other." 
Hence  these  angles  are  truly  characteristic  of  each  species, 
but  only  of  the  primitive  forms,  from  which  others,  which 
he  names  secondary,  are  derivea  by  various  modifications. 
Of  these  principal  primitive  forms  he  assumes  six ;  but 
these  are  less  skilfully  chosen  and,  as  now  seen,  not  always 
truly  distinct.  But  many  defects  were  compensated  for  by 
the  great  labor  he  expended  on  figuring  and  his  superior 
accuracy  in  measuring  crystals.  This  he  was  able  to  secure 
by  the  use  of  the  goniometer  recently  invented  by  Caran- 
gean,  the  new  instrument,  as  it  were,  transforming  the 
science.  Then  bis  observation  of  twin  crystals,  or  macles. 
as  he  named  them, — which  he  showed  were  characterizea 
by  their  re-entering  angles  as  made  up  of  two  crystals,  or 
two  halves  of  one  crystal,  in  a  reversea  position, — was  also 
a  noteworthy  step.  How  much  he  accomplished  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  figures  of  more  than 
600  regular  forms,  in  place  of  Uie  forty  described  by  Lin- 
neus.  He  had  probaoly  carried  his  system  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  and  not  merely  fiuniliarized  the  forms  of  crystahi 
to  mineralogists,  but  also  suggested  the  possible  connections 
that  miffht  exist  among  them. 

Delisle  seems  to  have  assigned  little  value  to 
cleavage,  and  in  his  preface  speaks  contempt-  ^'^""•n. 
uously  of  the  crystalloclastes  (frriie-cristouz)  as  innovators 
in  the  science.  But  even  earlier,  in  1773,  Bergman,  the 
well-known  Swedish  chemist,  had  shown  its  importance 
and  used  thb  peculiar  structure  to  explain  the  relations  of 
the  different  forms  of  crystals  observed  in  the  same  min- 
eral. Starting  from  the  rhombohedron  of  calcspar,  he 
placed  it  with  the  chief  axis  upright,  and  then  building 
up  other  similar  rhombs  on  it,  formcKi  a  six-sided  prism 
with  rhombic  ends.  By  stoppinf^  at  a  certain  sta^  it  be- 
canne  a  dodecahedron,  or  booy  with  twelve  rhombic  faces, 
which  he  assumed,  not  quite  accurately,  to  be  the  same  as 
that  proper  to  garnet  Again,  placing  this  garnet  form  in 
proper  position  and  adding  oUier  rhombs,  he  showed  how 
It  easily  changed  into  another  characteristic  of  the  hyacinth 
(tn  aliam  foiSe  migrat),  whilst  by  other  changes  different 
crystals  were  produced.  But  he  did  not  proceed  tu  in  the 
direction  thus  indicated,  and  deeper  views,  with  more  ac- 
curate UuctB  and  measurements,  were  required  before  this 
could  be  done. 

These  were  found  in  the  works  of  lUn^  Just  Haiiy  (bom 
1743,  died  1822),  who  seems  to  have  been  led  almost  by 
accident  to  his  tneory.  Curiously  it  is  still  the  same  min- 
eral that  with  him,  as  with  so  manv  of  his  predecessors, 
forms  the  starting  point  When  looking  over  the  cabinet 
of  Citizen  Defrance  a  hexahedral  prism  of  calcspar  was 
accidentally  broken  from  a  group  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
given  him  in  a  present  This  crystal  showed  at  the  base, 
where  it  had  been  detached^  a  broken  comer  with  the  pe- 
culiar brilliant  lustre,  "  poll  de  la  Nature,"  of  the  cleavage 
faces.  Hau;^'s  attention  was  arrested  by  the  fact,  and  he 
tried  to  obtain  similar  faces  on  other  corners,  but  he  only 
succeeded  on  the  three  alternate  edxes  at  each  end  of  the 
prism.  Continuing  the  process  furUier,  he  found  that  he 
could  remove  slice  after  slice,  till  no  vestig^e  of  the  original 
prism  was  left,  but  in  place  of  it  a  rhomboid  perfectly  sim- 
ilar to  the  Iceland  spar  and  l^jring  in  the  middle  of  the 
prism.  The  fact  stmck  him  with  surprise,  mingled  with 
the  hope  that  it  was  not  isolated,  and  this,  he  savs,  served 
to  *'  develop  my  ideas  regarding  the  stmcture  o^  crystals, 
and  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  theory "  (et  a  Hi 
eomme  la  d^  ds  la  ihiorie).  Following  it  out  on  differently 
formed  crystals  of  this  minehd  he  found  they  could  all  m 
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reduced  to  a  similar  internal  nucleus.  But  when  the  min- 
eral was  distinct  the  nucleus  had  a  different  form.  Thus 
in  fluor-spar  the  nucleus  was  an  octahedron;  in  heavy 
spar  a  rient  prism  with  rhombic  bases;  in  galena,  or  sul- 
phate of  lead,  a  cube ;  and  so  of  other  substances.  In  each 
also  these  forms  were  constant,  relative  to  the  entire«pecies, 
so  that  its  angles  were  subject  to  no  appreciable  Yariation. 
Even  where  crystals  cannot  be  thus  mechanically  divided, 
Haiiy  stated  that  theory  aided  by  certain  indications  might 
serve  to  discover  the  primitive  form. 
Haay*8  ^"  these  and  other  similar  facts,  Haiiy  erected 

theorj  of  his  celebrated  theory  of  the  structure  of  crys- 
•tructure  tals.  In  each  mineral  there  exists  what  he  calls 
cryitais.  ^^  integrant  molecules,— solid  bodies  incapable 
of  further  division  and  of  invariable  form,  with  faces 
parallel  to  the  natural  joints  indicated  by  the  mechanical 
division  of  the  cryatals,  and  with  angles  and  dimensions 
given  by  calculation  and  observation  combined.  These 
molecules  are  marked  in  different  species  by  distinct  and 
determinate  forms,  except  in  a  few  regular  bodies,  such 
as  the  cube,  which  do  not  admit  of  variations.  From  these 
primitive  or  integrant  molecules  all  the  various  crystals 
found  in  each  species  are  built  up  according  to  certain 
definite  laws,  ana  thus  the  secondary  crystals,  as  he  names 
them,  are  produced.  Of  primitive  forms  only  six  were 
known  from  observation.  These  were  the  parallelepiped, 
the  octahedron,  the  tetrahedron,  the  regular  hexahedral 
prism,  the  dodecahedron  with  equal  and  similar  rhombic 
faces,  and  the  dodecahedron  with  trianp^ular  faces,  consist- 
ing of  two  regular  six-sided  pyramids  joined  base  to  base. 
In  order  to  produce  these  secondary  crystals  which  covered 
over  the  primitive  form,  so  as  to  disguise  it  in  so  many 
different  ways,  he  supposed  the  enveloping  matter  to  he 
made  up  of  a  scries  of  lamine,  each  decreasing  in  extent 
either  equally  in  all  directions,  or  only  at  certain  parts. 
This  decrease  takes  place  by  the  regular  subtraction  of  one 
or  several  ranges  of  integrant  molecules  in  each  successive 
layer;  and  theory,  determininff  by  calculation  the  number 
of  these  ranges,  can  represent  all  the  known  results  of  crys- 
tallization, and  even  anticipate  discoveries,  and  indicate 
hypothetical  forms  which  may  one  daj  reward  the  research 
of  naturalists.  He  thus  claims  for  his  theory  that  greatest 
proof  of  its  truth  and  value  which  a  scientific  theory  can 
present, — the  power  to  anticipate  observation  and  to  fore- 
tell future  discoveries.  As  an  example  of  this  process  Haay 
showed  how  by  applying  successive  layers  of  int^rant 
molecules,  each  less  dv  one  row  all  round,  to  the  faces  of 
the  primitive  cube,  a  rhombic  dodecahedron  was  necessarily 
formed.  In  other  cases  he  assumed  that  the  decrease  was 
not  parallel  to  the  edges,  but  took  the  angles  as  its  point  of 
departure,  and  thus  was  parallel  to  a  diagonal.  In  the 
case  above  supposed  the  decrease  took  place  by  two  ranges 
in  breadth  for  one  in  height  or  thickness,  but  other  less 
simple  ratios  might  be  supposed,  as  of  two  in  breadth  to 
three  in  height,  and  to  these  the  name  mixed  decrements 
were  ffiven.  There  were  other  possible  modes  of  decrease 
also  distinguished,  to  which  it  is  needless  now  to  refer. 
But  by  these  and  other  modes  of  procedure,  Hauy  showed 
how  the  various  secondary  crystals  could  arise  from  his 
assumed  primitive  forms  or  molecules. 

The  great  advance  secured  by  this  theory  of  Hafiy's  was 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  iaea  that  the  forms  of  crys- 
tals were  not  irregular  or  capricious,  but  definite  and  based 
on  fixed  and  ascertainable  laws.  Hence  he  showed  that, 
whilst  certain  secondary  forms  may  be  deduced  from  a 
given  nucleus,  there  are  other  forms  that  cannot  occur. 

Further  he  pointed  out  what  he  named  '*  the 
BymmetrT.    ^*^  ^^  symmetry,"  in  consequence  of  which, 

when  any  change  of  a  crystal  form  took  place 
by  its  combination  with  other  forms,  all  similar  parts — 
angles,  edges,  faces — were  modified  in  the  same  way  at  the 
same  time.  All  these  changes  too,  he  said,  could  be  indi- 
cated by  rational  coe£Scients  or  commensurable  numbers. 

A  not  less  important  principle,  which  Hauy 
Relation  to  endeavored  to  establish,  was  the  intimate  rela- 
compo3-  ^®"  ®^  *^^  crystalline  form  to  the  chemical 
tion.     *       composition  of  minerals,  so  that  even  prior  to 

analysis  the  real  diversity  of  species  formerly 
conjoined  mieht  be  inferred  from  difierences  in  tlie  angles. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  his  discovery  of 
the  difference  of  the  angles  in  crystals  classed  together  as 
**  heavy  spar,"  a  difference  only  explained  when  Vauquelin 
showed  that  tliose  with  the  larger  angle  from  Sicily  con- 


tained the  new  earth  strontia,  discovered  by  Elaprotfa^D- 
stead  of  the  baryta  found  in  Uiose  from  D^byshire.  Thm 
modifications  which  this  view  has  had  to  undergo  from 
wider  observations  will  be  noticed  afterwards,  but  even  its 
enundation  by  Hauy  formed  a  great  stimulus  to  researdi 
both  as  to  the  forms  and  the  composition  of  minerals.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  perspicuous  and  el^;aiit  style  of  his 
work,  its  dear  arrangement  and  full  illustration  by  figures, 
its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  science  may  be  rradily 
understood.  Many  deficiencies  in  his  system  are  now  easily 
seen,  and  some  of  the  most  fatal  were  soon  brought  to  light 
by  the  very  stimulus  his  works  gave  to  the  sdenoe. 

Thus  one  of  the  first  to  criticise  Uie  system 
was  Weiss,  who  translated  Haiiy's  work  into  ^^i^^'S^ 
German  in  1904.  He  not  only  pointed  out  that  tiSSS^ 
the  primitive  forms  erred  both  in  excess  and 
defect,  but  struck  deeper  at  the  theory  by  showing  thai  the 
integrant  molecules  might  better  be  entirely  Uud  asidcu 
They  were  not  wanted  to  explain  the  observed  &ctB,  and 
the  so-called  planes  built  up  of  them  would  not  reflect  the 
light  Bemhardi,  a  mediod  man  in  Erfurt,  attadted  the 
theory  from  other  points  of  view.  Thus  he  objected  to  the 
prisms  which  Hauy  had  chosen  as  primitive  forms  that 
their  dimensions  could  not  be  determined  from  themadves, 
their  height  depending  on  another  form,  and  therefore  that 
octahedrons  or  double  pyramids  were  preferable.  Then 
he  showed  that  various  crystals  were  more  readily  explained 
from  other  forms  than  those  taken  as  their  primaries  by 
Haiiy,  and  that  in  the  regular  forms  it  was  quite  indif> 
ferent  whether  the  cube  or  regular  octahedron  was  dioso, 
whilst  among  the  irr^lar  forms  other  divisions  might  be 
established,  more  conformable  to  nature.  It  is  needuas  to 
spedfy  further  criticisms  on  HaHy's  theory,  as  its  Yeiy 
merits  soon  led  to  its  being  replaced  by  more  profound 
views.  Thus  the  importance  it  ascribed  to  the  angles  of 
the  faces  and  cleavages  of  crystals  for  the  true  determina- 
tion of  minerals  formed  a  strong  modve  fi>r  their  mon 
accurate  determination.  The  discovery  also  of  the  reflect- 
ing goniometer  in  1809  by  WoUaston  (bom  1766,  died 
1829J  enabled  this  to  be  done  with  a  degree  of  accom^ 
previously  i m possible.  The  writings  of  Dr.  WoUaston  him- 
self,  of  Mr.  Brooke,  and  espedally  the  InlrodMetitm  fo  Mat- 
eralogy  (1816)  of  William  Phillips  (bom  1773^  died  1828) 
were  specially  rich  in  material  of  this  kind.  The  influ- 
ence of  tliis  accumulation  of  facts  was  shown  leas  in  the 
correction  of  Hafi/s  data  than  in  the  neoessitj  it  involved 
of  some  new  and  more  workable  theory  for  connecting  the 
facts  than  that  adopted  by  the  French  mineralogisla. 

For  this  sdence  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Wdas, 
already  mentioned  as  the  translator  and  critic  *^"'"> 
of  Hauy's  great  work.  Bom  at  Leipsic  in  1780,  and  edu- 
cated in  its  university,  where  he  b^n  to  teach  in  1803,  he 
inaugurated  his  appointment  as  ordinary  professor  of  physia 
in  1808  b^  the  publication  the  following  year  of  a  duser^ 
Uon,  Ds  xndagando  formarum  enfstaUinanim  ekaraeten  vm- 
metrioo  prindpaH  In  this  he  pointed  out  fbc  the  fint  time 
the  importance  of  the  axes  of  crystals,  to  which,  howevsr, 
Hauy  had  referred.  ''The  axis,"  he  says,  "is  truly  the 
line  soveming  every  fijgnre  (cmnUfyrurm  oomtnafru;)  loand 
which  the  whole  is  uniformly  disposed  All  the  parts  look 
to  it,  and  by  it  they  are  bound  together  as  by  a  oommoo 
chain  and  mutual  contact"  But  tlie  axes  are  not  mete 
geometric  lines  physically  dead  and  powerless.  It  is  io 
reference  to  them  that  the  forces  work  which  have  formed 
the  crystals.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  indinatioo  of 
the  faces  to  the  axes  as  cuaracterixing  forma,  and  the 
simpler  numbers  by  which  the  relations  of  these  fi^ei 
mignt  be  expressed.  He  further  points  out  various  dis- 
tinctions in  the  forms  of  crystals,  in  which  his  fbUowen 
have  traced  the  serms  of  the  systems  of  crjrstallisatioB  he 
subsequently  established.  This  was  done  in  his  memoir, 
"Ueberichtllche  Darstellungder  vertchiedenen  naturUchcn 
Abtheilungen  der  Krystallisatioussysteme,"  published  io 
1815  in  the  TranaactiaM  qf  the  Acadimy  cf  BerUn,  to  which 
city  he  had  been  transferred  in  1820.  In  this  memoir  the 
terms  regular  system,  four-membered  system,  two-and-two- 
member^  system,  and  others  afterwards  used  fiiat  appear 
In  other  memoirs  in  the  same  series,  of  which  the  moie 
important  were  those  on  the  crystallization  of  felspar, 
epidote,  sypsnm,  and  quarta,  his 'views  were  more  folly 
developed.  Alone  with  these  views  of  the  general  rela- 
tions of  crystals  Weiss  also  introduced  important  improve 
ments  in  the  mode  of  designating  th^  faces  of  cryFtah^  se 
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as  to  render  it  morb  easy  to  calculate  their  angles.  Haily 
bad  already  done  this  in  conformity  to  his  theory  of  decre- 
ments, but  the  expressions  were  complex  and  the  nam  hers 
laige.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  Weiss  says,  the  mechanical 
atomistic  views  by  which  Haiiy  was  led  mnai  he  Inid  aside, 
in  ordtt  to  allow  the  ascertained  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
natical  laws  and  relations  of  crystalline  structure  to  come 
cot  purely.  Leaving  out  of  view,  therefore,  the  supposed 
primitive  forms,  and  lookine  only  to  what  was  above  and 
Dcyond  them,  Weiss  referred  all  to  the  esnntial  relations 
of  the  axes  or  the  co-ordinates  of  the  faces,  and  thus  gave 
at  once  far  more  precision  and  simjjlicity  to  the  symbols, 
and  facilitated  the  necessary  calculations. 

It  often  happens  in  periods  of  intellectual 

activity  that  several  inquirers  are  engaged  on  the 
subject,  and,  following  it  out  in  similar  directions, 
oome  to  results  that  more  or  less  coincide.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  so  far  true  in  regard  to  crystallography,  and  these 
discoveries  of  Weiss  have  been  claimed  for  Mobs.  Bom  in 
the  Harts  in  1773,  he  studied  at  Halle,  turning  his  atten- 
tion specially  to  mining.  In  1812  he  became  professor  in 
GriUi,  and  in  1818  suc^«ded  Werner  in  Freiberg,  which  a 
few  years  later  he  left  for  Vienna,  where  he  taught  with  great 
iQCoeM.  He  died  in  1839.  The  dates  of  their  publications 
leave  no  doubt  that  Weiss  preceded  him  in  promulgating 
these  new  views,  but  also  show  that  Mobs  wrought  them 
out  in  a  more  systematic  form,  and  made  them  more  gen- 
erally known.  In  1820  he  published  his  CharakUrisiik  de$ 
maturhiMtoriaeken  Mineraltfateme$,  followed  in  1822  by  his 
Onmirin  der  Miinendoffie,  Both  these  treatises  were  trans- 
lated into  English,  the  second  by  the  well-known  Haid- 
inger,  then  residing  in  Edinburgh.  The  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  he  marked  out  and  defined  the  various 
terms  and  new  ideas  required,  and  followed  out  the  laws 
relating  combinations,  had  a  great  effect  in  giving  a 
wider  currency  to  his  writings.  The  thorough  mode  in 
which  he  traced  out  the  teriet  of  forms  in  the  systems  and 
explained  these  also  added  to  their  popularity.  Professor 
Jameson  too  gave  it  a  higher  authority  and  wider  acceptance^ 
dsKribins  it  *'  as  eminently  distinffubhed  by  its  originality 
and  simplicitv.''  Its  success  was  further  promoted  by  the 
remarkable  discovery  made  about  the  same  time  by  Sir 

David  (Uien  Dr.)  Brewster.  In  connection 
Bnwiter.  ^j^i^  ^•^  observations  on  the  polarisation  of 
light,  this  distincuished  optician  had  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  connection  between  Hauy's  nuclei  or  primitive 
forms  of  crystals  and  the  number  of  their  axes  of  double 
refraction,  and  even  shown  that  Haiiy  had  in  some  cases 
chosen  erroneous  forms,  as  they  did  not  agree  with  their 
optical  characters.  The  appearance  of  Mohs's  views  threw 
unexpected  light  on  the  fact,  as  his  system  of  crystallog- 
raphy harmonised  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  with  the 
arrangement  proposed  on  optical  grounds.  In  radity,  as 
now  well  known,  all  minerals  crystallising  in  the  regular 
mtem  of  Weiss  and  Mobs  with  equal  and  uniform  axes 
show  only  single  refraction ;  those  belonging  to  the  two 
and  one  axial  and  three  and  one  axial  systems  of  Weiss, 
the  pyramidal  and  rhombohedral  of  Mobs,  have  double 
refraction  with  only  one  optical  axis ;  whilst  those  in  the 
three  other  systems  show  double  refraction  and  two  optical 
axes.  As  WheweU  has  well  remarked,  *'  Sir  D.  Brewster's 
optical  experiments  must  have  led  to  a  classification  of 
crystals  into  the  above  systems,  or  something  nearly  equiv- 
alent, even  if  the  crystals  had  not  been  so  arranged  by 
attention  to  their  forms." 

The  establishment  of  this  system,  whether 

due  to  Weiss  or  Mobs,  or  in  part  to  both,  gave 

to  crystallography  as  a  pure  science  essentially 
its  present  form.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  law  that 
the  indices  marking  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  par- 
ameters are  always  rational  numbers,  and  seldom  large, 
with  the  symmetry  of  forms,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
faces  in  zones,  we  have  the  leading  principles  on  which  it 
depends.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  science  has  been 
rather  directed  to  working  out  and  completing  the  struc- 
^re,  and  showing  the  mutual  relations  of  its  essential 
principles,  than  to  modifying  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests.  These  researches  have  taken  two  chief  directions, 
the  one  explaining  the  geometrical  properties  of  crystals, 
and  the  systems  under  which  in  consequence  of  these 
properties  they  necesBarily  fall  to  be  classed,  while  the 
second  has  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  crystals, 
that  is,  of  the  various  bodies,  especially  the  native  minerals, 


Recent 
progress. 


assuming  these  forms.  Before  noticing  these  we  must  refer 
to  another  point  in  which  Haiiy's  views  were  also  aboul 
the  same  time  remarkably  modified  and  extended. 

Hauy,  we  have  seen,  maintained  that  a  very 
close  connection  always  existed  between  the  j^^^ 
crystalline  character  and  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  minerals,  so  that  from  diversity  in  the  angular 
measurement  of  two  crystals  we  might  infer  a  difference 
in  their  chemical  composition,  or  the  reverse.  More  accu- 
rate analyses  soon  showed  that  this  law  had  not  that  uni- 
versal application  which  Haiiy  assumed,  and  even  in  1816 
.  Fuchs  haxi  pointed  out  that  certain  elements  were  what  he 
named  vicarious,  so  that  in  compounds  a  certain  amount 
of  one  could  replace  so  much  of  some  other.  The  re- 
markable theories  and  researches  of  Berzelius  soon  ren- 
dered some  change  in  this  respect  inevitable,  and  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  discovery  of  isomorphism  by  his  pupil 
Mitscherlich  m  1822.  The  subject,  however,  belongs  less 
to  crystallography^  than  to  chemistry  or  mineralogy,  and 
we  can  only  mention  the  general  principle.  Mitscnerlich 
showed  that  there  are  certain  substances  which  crystallise 
in  forms  closely  resembling  each  other,  and  with  the  cor- 
responding angles  only  differing  by  one  or  two  degrees,  or 
even  less.  Thus  the  carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese,  or 
lime  and  magnesia,  agree  nearly  in  form  and  dimensions. 
Such  substances  were  named  isomorphous,  and  were  found 
to  have  tlie  tendencv  to  replace  or  be  substituted  for  each 
other  in  compound  bodies,  with  very  alight  modification  of 
the  forms  or  angles  of  the  crystals.  Though  at  first  denied 
by  Hauy  and  his  follower^  this  truth  is  now  ftilly  estab- 
lished, and  has  had  vast  influence  in  the  determination 
and  classification  of  minerals.  As  modifying  the  same 
conclusion  of  Hafiy,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  we  must 
also  mention  Mitscherllch's  further  discovery  of  dimorph- 
ism, according  to  which  the  same  element  (as  sulphur),  or 
the  same  compound  (as  carbonate  of  lime),  when  crystal- 
lising under  different  conditions,  especially  as  regards 
temperature,  may  assume  two  distinct  forms  of  crystals 
belonging  even  to  different  systems.  Instances  are  even 
known  of  trimorphism  and  polymorphism,  in  which  the 
same  substanoe  may  occur  in  three  or  more  forms  of  crys- 
tallisation. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  crystals^  and  the  p^^e„ 
powers  that  are  active  in  th&r  formauon,  were^  opersUng 
as  we  have  seen,  favorite  subjects  of  specula-  '^Ul  ud- 
tion  with  the  earlier  writers  on  crvstallography,  ^'^^^>'- 
and  are  closely  connected  with  the  chemical  composition 
of  minerab  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  This  subject 
oontinues  to  attract  many  inquirers,  and  has  given  occa- 
sion to  some  remarkable  speculations ;  but  it  can  hardlj 
be  affirmed  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Crystals  may  still  be  seen,  as  in  the  time  of 
Leeuwenhoek,  springing  out  of  solutions  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  continuing  to  increase  in  sise,  but  the  powers 
that  are  active  escape  our  notice,  and  we  are  still  left 
almost  in  the  same  region  of  speculation  as  our  predeces- 
sors. Such  discussions,  in  trutn,  concern  rather  the  sen- 
eral  constitution  of  matter  than  the  special  comer  whose 
history  we  have  been  following,  so  that  the  words  of 
Brewstor  still  hold  true : — "  In  whatever  way  crystalloff- 
raphers  shall  succeed  in  accounting  for  the  various  second- 
ary forms  of  crystals,  they  are  then  only  on  the  threshold 
of  their  subject'.  The  real  constitution  of  crystals  would 
be  still  unknown ;  and  though  the  examination  of  these 
bodies  has  been  pretty  dilieently  pursued,  we  can  at  this 
moment  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  complex  and  beau- 
tiful organisation  of  these  apparently  simple  bodies." 

Returning  to  the  more  special  subject  of  pure 
or  geometric  crystallography,  one  great  object -rjjphic 
of  recent  inquiry  has  been  to  discover  some   tymbols. 
method  of  designating  the  forms  or  faces  of 
crystals  by  numbers  or  symbols,  that  would  at  once  point 
out  their  general  relations  to  each  other,  and  facilitate  the 
calculation  of  their  angles  so  as  to  check  or  control  obser- 
vation.   Haiiy  iiad  alreadv  attempted  to  do  this  in  his 
great  work,  by  means  of  liis  theory  of  decrements,  but  his 
materiab  were  still  too  imperfect,  and  his  symbols  are  often 
very  complex.    Still  the  weight  of  his  name  retains  great 
influence  in  France,  where  a  system  fouuded  on  his,  but 
modified  by  the  more  recent  views,  prevails.    It  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  name  of  Armand  L4vy  (bom 
1794,  died  1841),  who  in  1837  published   an  important 
work  on  Mr.  Heuland's  collection  {Dewription  cPwm  ooUeO' 
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Hon  de9  Miniraux  formSe  par  M,  H.  Heuland)j  illustrated 
bj  numerous  plates  of  crystals.  He  assumes  six  prisms 
or  parallelopipeds  as  primary  forms,  and  designates  the 
hxxa,  angles,  and  edges  by  letters,  as  was  done  by  Hau^. 
This  system  is  adopted  and  explained  by  Dufr^noy  in  his 
Traits  de  MinSralogte  (Paris,  1 844r-56),  and  by  Des  Gloizeaux 
in  his  Manud  (Paris,  1862-74). 

In  Grermany  also  various  methods  have  appeared.  Weiss 
himself  only  published  special  papers,  but  nis  yiews  haye 
been  wrought  out  by  several  of  his  many  followers.  Thus 
one  of  his  favorite  pupils,  F.  E.  Neumann,  in  his  "  Contri- 
butions "  {Beitrdgesur  KrystaUcnomU)  in  1823,  showed  how 
crystals  might  be  represented  not  so  much  by  the  faces  as 
by  their  normals,  that  is,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  system  vertical  to  the  faces.  Cleavage,  he  says,  and 
the  reflection  of  light,  etc.,  all  indicate  a  force  acting  verti- 
cal to  the  faces,  or  in  the  normal.  He  further  brought 
clearly  out  the  arrangement  of  the  faces  in  zones,  and 
ahowed  how  they  could  be  represented  to  the  eye  either  by 
lines  on  a  plain  surface,  or  by  great  circles  on  the  circum- 
scribing sphere.  Quenstedt  of  Tubingen,  another  pupil  of 
Weiss,  made  known  a  similar  meth^  in  1835,  wnich  he 
has  since  illustrated  in  his  Melhode  der  KryUaUographU  in 
1840,  in  his  Mineralogie,  1855  (2d  ed.  1863),  and  more  fully 
in  his  Orundrits  der  beatimmendefi  und  rechnenden  Krvttal- 
lographief  1873.  The  truest  representative  of  Weiss,  bow- 
ever,  is  generally  regarded  as  Gustaf  Rose,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation  hj  his  account  of  the  *'  crys- 
tallization of  sphene  and  titanite''  in  1820.  His  EUmaUe 
der  KryttaUographie  first  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1833,  and  in 
a  third  edition  m  1873. 

Mohs's  method  was  expounded  in  his  works  already 
noticed,  and  became  better  known  in  Britain  by  Haidineer's 
translation  of  his  Trealiae  on  Mineralogy,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1825;  and  is  further  explained  in  Mohs's  Anfang*" 
orUnde  der  NaiurgeechidUe  des  Mineralreieha  (1832, 2d  edition 
Dv  Zippe,  1839).  Haidinger,  besides  many  memoirs,  has 
also  puolished  a  separate  work  in  which  the  method  is  fully 
explained  (Handbueh  der  beitimmenden  Mineralogit^  1845). 
But  wider  success  and  more  general  adoption  has  attended 
the  method  of  Dr.  Carl  Naumann,  in  wnich  the  faces  are 
represented  by  means  of  their  co-ordinates,  and  thus  in  an 
easily  understood  form.  Bom  in  1797,  Naumann  began 
his  studies  under  Werner,  and  completed  them  under  Mohs, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  carrying  out  the  system  of  his 
teacher,  whilst  trying  to  mediate  between  him  and  Weiss. 
His  Iiihrlnuh  der  reinen  und  angeaandUn  KryetaUographie 
appeared  in  1830;  his  Anfanaegnknde  der  KryttaUographie 
in  1841,  2d  edition^  1855,  and  his  TTieoretiiM  KryetaUo 
rapkie  in  1856.  His  Elemente  der  Mineralogie,  first  pul 
lisned  in  1846,  and  of  which  a  ninth  edition  appeared  in 
1874,  has  still  further  extended  his  method  ana  nomen- 
clature. His  system,^  occasionally  in  slightly  altered  form, 
has  wide  prevalence  in  Germany,  and  has  been  introducea 
into  this  country  in  Nicol's  Mineralogy^  1849,  and  in  the 
article  on  Mineralogy  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  present 
work.  Dana  in  his  Mineraiogy,  1854,  has  ^iven  it  wide  cur- 
rency in  America ;  he  has  endeavored  to  simplifj^r  the  mode 
of  representing  the  faces.  Another  method,  which  in  Gei^ 
many  in  ^eat  measure  divides  the  field  with  Naumann's, 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Britain.  In  182^  Dr. 
Whewell  published  in  the  Philoeophical  Tran^actioM  a  me- 
moir on  "A  General  Method  of  GUculating  the  Angles  of 
Crystals,''  in  which  he  referred  only  to  Haiiy's  views,  and  in 
1826  another  ^'  On  the  Classification  of  Crystalline  Combina- 
tions," founded  on  the  methods  of  Weiss  and  Mohs,  espe- 
cially of  the  latter,  with  which  he  had  in  the  meantime 
become  acquainted.  The  author  himself  states  that  his 
method  had  little  value  as  a  method  of  calculating  the 
auffles  of  crystals.  But  in  1839  Professor  Miller  of  Cam- 
bridge, partly  adoptiujp;  his  views,  and  partly  aiding  himself 
by  Uie  suggestions  of  Naumann  and  of  Grassmann,  who, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  his  predecessor  had  done, 
had  re-invented  the  method  of  representing  the  position  of 
the  faces  of  crystals  by  corresponding  points  on  the  surface 
of  a  circumscribing  sphere,  brought  out  his  Treatise  on  Orys- 
kdlography.  In  his  edition  of  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  1852, 
the  same  system  was  also  employed.  In  Germany  this  sys- 
tem has  found  many  followers,  and  is  used  in  several  of  the 
best  text-books,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Lekr- 
buck  der  KrystaUographie  of  Karsten,  1861,  and  the  works  with 
the  same  title  of  Von  Lang,  1866,  and  Dr.  A.  Schrauf,  1866. 

The  relative  merit  of  the  methods  mentioned  cannot  be 


discussed  in  this  place.  The  system  of  Naumann  t%  pp> 
haps,  the  one  now  most  generally  prevalent,  and  mosteMilj 
understood  by  banners,  as  giving  the  most  graphic  pictmv 
of  the  various  K)rms  and  their  combinations.  Miller'i 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded  as  better  adapted  lor 
the  various  calculations  needed  in  the  higher  porttoos  of 
the  science,  and  is  therefore  often  preferred  hj  those  who 
make  a  special  study  of  the  subject  How  closely  their 
merits  are  balanced  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Groch,  in  his 
recent  valuable  work,  Physikaiieche  KryeiaUograpkie,  Leip- 
sic,  1876,  whilst  preferring  Nanmann's,  deems  it  neoesMiy 
to  explain  Miller's  also  to  his  readers,  and  to  give  aoom- 
parative  table  of  the  symbols  employed  by  Naamann,  Mil- 
ter, and  L^vy,  so  that  the  one  may  t>e,  as  it  were,  trauslitei 
iiito  the  other.  Similar  tables  may  also  be  found  in  09 
Cloizeaux's  Mineralogie  and  in  ScfarauPs  AUaa, 

Many  very  interesting  facts  have  also  been  _^ 
recently  ascertained,  showing  the  intimate  rela-  p^p^^ 
tion  that  exists  between  the  various  phjsacal 
properties  of  crystals  and  their  crystallographic  character 
proving  ver^  distinctly  that  the  systems  of  ciystab  are  not 
mere  artificial  arrangements  of  speculative  men,  bat  kaf» 
a  real  foundation  in  the  structure  of  the  bodies  obserraL 
We  saw  already  how  Brewster  proved  this  connectioo  ra 
reference  to  their  optical  properties.  He  continued  hii 
researches  on  this  subject  for  many  yenn^  and  it  was  al» 

guisued  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  among  whom  Bio^ 
ir  John  Herschel,  and  Haidinger  may  be  named.  Voie 
recently  the  stauroscope,  invent^  by  Von  Kobell,  and  the 
polarising  microscope  of  Norremberg  have  proved  vilii- 
able  aids  in  investigatinff  these  properties.  In  France  M. 
des  Cloizeaux  has  specially  directed  attention  to  the  optical 

Froperties  of  crystals  and  their  value  in  mineralogy  {De 
emploi  dee  propriitis  optiquee  btrSfringaUea  en  Mwhvkw, 
1857,  and  Sur  Vempki  du  nUeroeeope,  in  1864),  and  in  hi» 
Manud  de  MinfraJUme  records  many  remarkable  obsem- 
tions  made  both  by  himself  and  others.  In  Britain  and  m 
Germany  these  investigations  have  recently  been  oonyckuA 
with  the  examination  with  the  microscope  of  thin  sbcesof 


minerals  and  rocks.    The  method  of  preparing  snch  \ 

Earent  sections  was  first  described  by  William  Nicol  of  Edin- 
urgh,  to  whom  is  also  due  the  discovery  in  1 828  of  the  pecu- 
liar prisms  of  Iceland  or  calcareous  spar  which  are  urn 
known  by  his  name,  and  which  form  an  almost  indiipem- 
able  part  of  apparatus  for  such  researches.  It  Is  scaioei^ 
possible  to  avoia  noticing  the  important  inflaenoe  which  tlus 
one  mineral  with  its  marked  properties  has  had  on  the  pn^ 
ress  of  the  science  whose  history  we  are  describing.  In  tlui 
oountiT  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  by  Mr.  Soihy^ 
memoir  ''On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Ctjstals,'*  [Rib- 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Oeoloaieal  Soeiefy  in  1848.  hi 
Germany  the  workers  in  this  field  are  so  numerooi  that 
we  cannot  specialize  individualsy  but  shall  only  refer  to 
the  works  of  Zirkel  (Mikroekopitehe  Qesteineslwiknf  1863^ 
Mikroskopiaehe  Beaehaffenheiien  der  Mineralien,  1873)  etc.), 
Schrauf  {Lehrbuch  der  pkyeikaliBehen  Mineralogies  l^}i 
and  Bosenbusch  {Mikroaeooiache  Physioyraphie  der  Mih 
eralien,  1873),  both  for  further  information  on  the  ea^eA 
generally,  and  for  lists  of  the  more  important  recent  pooli- 
cations.  How  valuable  it  has  become  may  be  seen  fron 
the  fact  that  these  transparent  sections,  examined  betweea 
two  Nicol's  prisms,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  interferepoe 
of  light,  readily  enable  the  ooserver  to  determine  to  whicb 
of  the  six  systems  of  crystallization  the  mineral  interposed 
belongs,  and  thus  to  fix  one  of  its  most  essential  chanden. 
In  this  way  the  exact  composition  of  many  fine-graioed 
crystalline  rocks  can  be  determined,  and  much  light  throvi 
on  their  history. 

In  regard  to  the  other  physical  properties  of  oystaH  '^ 
must  suffice  lo  say  that  the^  all  indicate  a  similar  doee  ik- 
pendence  on  their  geometric  character.  The  same  sTstess 
shown  by  their  mathematical  forms  and  optic  properticf 
reappear  in  reference  to  their  relations  to  heat,  magnetism, 
electricity,  and  other  properties.  The  regular  or  tesseial 
minerals,  with  simple  refraction  of  light,  are  shown  hf 
Senarmont's  researches  also  to  conduct  heat  unifonnlT  i& 
all  directions,  and  their  magnetic  and  electric  pecnlianties 
are  similar.  The  tetragonu  and  hexagonal  crystals  wiih 
one  chief  axis,  as  they  snow  double  refraction  of  light  with 
a  single  optic  axis,  have  also  analogous  modes  of  coodod- 
ing  heat,  of  expanding  under  its  influence^  and  of  tntoi- 
mitting  magnetism  and  electricity.  And  again,  the  tliree 
other  systems  with  unequal  axes,  as  they  show  tvo  opCia 
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BzeB,  exhibit  also  corresponding  peculiarities  in  respect  to 
the  other  properties  mentioned.  In  this  we  have  a  remark- 
able instance  of  connection  of  the  Tarious  physical  sciences, 
and  a  strong  proof  of  the  soand  basis  that  crystallography 
attained  by  the  discoveries  of  Weiss  and  Mohs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  recently  done  in  im- 
fiSfru-  proving  the  instruments  employed  in  deter- 
menta!  minins  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  crystals. 
Though  for  first  and  rough  aj^prozimations  to 
the  angles  the  early  form  of  the  hand  goniometer  may  still 
be  usM,  even  the  reflecting  goniometer  •of  Wollaston  no 
loDffer  meets  the  requirements  of  modem  accuracy.  In 
ISSw  the  Boval  Aoidemy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ofllered  a 
priie  for  the  best  methods  of  measuring  these  angles,  which 
was  gained  by  Dr.  Kupffer.  Malus  added  a  telescope  to 
Wollaston's  goniometer,  and  other  methods  of  increasing 
its  accuracy  have  been  proposed,  as  by  Babinet  and  Mitsch- 
erlich.  Frankenheim,  Haidinger,  and  others  have  also 
endeavored  to  perfect  the  methods  or  means  of  observation 
whidb  now,  as  tested  by  comparison  with  the  results  of  cal- 
culation, seem  fully  adiequate  to  the  wants  at  least  of  deter- 
minative mineralogy. 

The  formi  of  erystals  that  oooar  in  native  minerals  are  de- 
asribed  more  or  less  fiilly  in  leveral  pf  the  works  already  men- 
tioned. The  AtUu  der  KrvutaUFormen  dM  MititralreieKet  of  Dr. 
A.  Sohranf,  1885-1873,  is  intended  to  form  a  eomplete  oolleotion 
of  all  the  forms  observed  in  the  mineral  kingdom, — estimated 
ma  ezeeeding  10,000  in  number,  desoribed  in  very  many  separate 
treatises  and  memoirs,  and  every  day  beooming  more  numerous. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetioal,  and  the  work,  from  its  aeou- 
raey  and  rioh  material,  is  highly  valaable  but  itill  unfinished. 
The  forms  of  salts  and  artifioial  erystals  are  desoribed  in  Ram- 
melsberg's  Handbueh  dtr  bytiallographueh^  Ckmi^ie,  1856,  and 
■upplement,  1857,  and  many  of  them  also  in  Qroth's  Kn/Hallog' 

The  history  of  erystallosraphy  Is  related  in  C.  M.  Marx's 
0€»ck%«ikU  d€r  KrytaUkund^,  1825 ;  Whewell's  Hutory  of  the  In- 
dueti9€  Seimee;  vol.  iii. ;  Von  Kobell's  ^McAtete  der  Miner- 
«lo^,  1804;  Kenngott's  U^ereiehtderBeeuUaUdtrMineralo- 
fimdM  Foreehmngen,  1844-1805;  Quenstedt's  Grundriee,  1873, 
•tOi,  from  whieh  farther  information  piay  be  obtained,   (j.  hi.) 

CSOKONAI.  MraALY  Vitez  (1773-1806),  an  Hunga- 
rian poet,  was  bom  at  Debrecsin  in  1773.  Havinff  b^n 
educated  in  his  native  town,  he  was  appointed  while  still 
Yerj  voung  to  the  professorsnip  of  poetry  there ;  but  soon 
afrer  he  was  deprived  of  the  poet  on  account  of  the  immo- 
r^ty  of  his  conduct.  The  remaining  twelve  years  of  his 
short  life  were  passed  in  almost  constant  wretchedness,  and 
he  died  in  his  native  town,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  when 
only  thirty-one  years  of  ase.  Osokonai  was  the  author  of 
m  mock-heroic  poem  called  DoroUya,  two  or  three  comedies 
or  fiunces,  and  a  number  of  love-poems.  Most  of  his  works 
have  been  published,  with  a  life,  by  Schedel  (1844-47). 

GSOMA  D£  EORpS,  Alezanber  (e.  1790-1842),  or  as 
the  name  is  written  in  Hungarian,  KoHiei  Osoma  Sandor, 
sm  Hungarian  traveller  and  pliilologist,  born  about  1790  at 
KdroB  in  Transylvania,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  which 
had  sunk  into  poverty.  He  was  educated  at  Nagv-Enyed 
and  at  Grottinsen ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  dream  of 
hiB  youth  and  discover  the  origin  of  his  countrymen,  he 
divided  his  attention  between  medicine  and  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  1820^  having  received  from  a  friend  the 
promise  of  an  annuity  of  100  florins  (about  £10)  to  sup- 
port him  during  his  travels,  he  set  out  for  the  East.  He 
▼iaited  E^pt,  and  made  his  way  to  Tibet^  where  he  spent 
four  years  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  studying  the  language 
smd  the  Buddhist  literature.  To  his  intense  disappoint- 
ment he  soon  discovered  that  he  could  not  thus  obtain  anv 
SMBiatance  in  his  great  object ;  but,  having  vbited  Bengal, 
hia  knowledge  of  Tibetan  obtained  him  employment  in  the 
libranr  of  the  Asiatic  Society  there,  which  possessed  more 
than  1000  volumes  in  that  language ;  and  he  wait  afterwards 
supported  by  the  Government  while  he  published  a  Tibetan- 
JBnglish  dictionary  and  grammar  (both  of  which  appeared 
at  Calcutta  in  1834).  He  also  contributed  several  articles 
on  the  Tibetan  language  and  literature  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Anatic  Society  of  Sengaly  and  he  published  an  analysis  of 
the  Kah'Qywr^  the  most  important  of  the  Buddhist  sacred 
books.  Meanwhile  his  fame  had  reached  his  native  conn- 
trr,  and  procured  him  a  pension  from  the  Government, 
which,  with  characteristic  devotion  to  learning,  he  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  Indian  libraries.  He  spent 
tome  time  in  Calcutta,  studying  Sanskrit  and  several  otlier 
languages ;  but,  early  in  1842,  he  commenced  his  second 


attempt  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians.  He  had 
only  reached  Darjiling  when  he  died  on  the  11th  April. 
1842.  An  oration  was  delivered  in  his  honor  before  the 
Hungarian  Academy  by  Edtros,  the  novelist 

CTESIAS,  a  Greek  physician  and  historian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  6th  century  B.  c.  He  was  bom  of  an  Asclepiad 
family  at  Cnidus  in  Caria,  and  was  in  the  early  part  of  hia 
life  phvsician  to  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  having,  according 
to  DioJorus  Siculus,  been  taken  prisoner  of  war.  He  waa 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  rivers,  another  on  the  Persian 
revenues,  a  history  of  India,  which  is  only  of  value  as  re- 
cording the  belieft  of  the  Persians  about  India,  and,  most 
fiimous  of  all,  a  history  of  Persia — ^the  PemeOy  written  in 
opposition  to  Herodotus,  and  professing  to  be  founded  on 
the  Persian  royal  archives.  Of  his  two  histories  we  pos- 
sess abridgments  by  Photius,  which  have  been  publisned 
by  Stephens  (Paris,  1567-1694).  As  to  the  worth  of  the 
Persioa  there  has  been  much  controversy,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Its  chief  modem  dcuenders  have  been 
Freret.  in  the  Mhnoirea  de  VAcadhtM  des  Intenptiom^  vol. 
v.,  ana  Balir,  in  his  Prolegomenon  to  his  edition  of  what 
has  oome  down  to  us  of  the  works  of  Ctesias  (Frankfort,  . 
1824).  Aristotle  rq'ected  the  testimony  of  Ctesias,  which 
is  opposed  to  that  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  of  the  Per- 
sian nistorian  Berosns,  and  of  recently  discovered  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  See  Rawlinson's  JJerodbdis  (vol.  i.  pp. 
71-74). 

CTESIPHON,  an  ancient  city  in  the  south  of  Assyria, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south-east  of  Baghdad.  It  is  reported  by  Ammianua 
to  have  been  founded  oy  a  Parthian,  Ifaranes  b^  name,  of 
whose  history  nothing  is  known ;  it  rose  into  importance 
when  the  city  of  Seleuda  on  the  opposite  bank  oe^^an  to 
decline;  and  under  the  Parthian  kings,  who  originallj 
selected  it  as  a  winter  residence,  it  ultimately  acquired  the 
rank  of  the  sole  capital  of  their  dominions.  On  the  fal> 
of  the  Parthian  empire  it  naturally  declined ;  but  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Saasanids  it 
recovered  somewhat  of  its  prosperity,  and  was  occasion- 
ally chosen  as  the  residence  of  royal^  on  account  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  and  huntinff-parks  in  the  vicinity.  At 
the  time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman  emperor 
Severus  (232  A.  B.)  its  population  must  have  been  very 
great,  as  it  furnished  no  fewer  than  100,000  prisoners  of 
war.  About  263  it  was  besieged  byOdenathus,  king  of 
Palmyra ;  and  in  the  minority  of  Sapor  II.  it  was  taken  bv 
storm  by  a  Mesopotamian  chieftain  named  Thair.  Though 
the  emperor  Julian  gained  the  day  in  a  great  battle  before 
the  city,  and  its  capture  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  manoeuvres,  he  retired  without  attempting  an 
investment  In  637  it  was  abandoned  by  Yesdejird,  the 
last  of  the  Sassanids^  and  seized  by  Sa'ad,  the  Arabian 
general,  who  found  within  its  walls  so  extensive  and  costly 
a  booty  that,  after  the  works  of  art  and  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
were  set  apart  for  the  caliph,  he  was  able  to  bestow  12^000 
dirhems,  or  upwards  of  £300,  on  each  of  his  60,000  soldiers. 
After  this  date  the  destruction  of  the  city  seems  to  have 
been  rapidly  accomplished;  and  in  the  present  day  the 
site  is  marked  by  desolate  ruins  which,  instead  of  preserv- 
ing the  ancient  name  of  Ctesiphon  or  the  more  modem 
name  of  Maidan,  are  known  to  the  people  of  the  district  as 
the  burial-place  of  Soliman  Pak,  the  barber  of  Mahomet 
Amid  the  mounds  of  sun-dried  bricks,  one  building  stiU 
remains  su£Scientl^  entire  to  give  some  authentication  to 
the  slowing  descriptions  of  the  Arabian  writers.  This  is 
the  Takht-i-Khesra  (throne  of  Chosroes),  Tak-i*Ehesra 
(arch  of  Chosroes),  or,  using  the  other  form  of  Chosroes's 
name,  the  arch  of  Nushirvan,  which  consists  of  the  great 
central  hall  of  the  palace,  built  in  all  probability  by  the 
monarch  whose  name  it  perpetuates.  According  to  Tabari, 
the  edifice  when  complete  was  460  feet  in  length.  180  feet 
in  breadth,  and  160  feet  in  height :  adorned  in  front  by  a 
portico  of  twelve  marble  pillars  of  the  noblest  dimensions ; 
and  the  vaulted  hall,  which  had  a  height  of  86  feet  and  a 
width  of  72,  was  decorated  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in 
golden  stars.  The  whole  building  appears  from  the  remaina 
to  have  been  composed  of  baked  bricks  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  plaster ;  but  the  Arabian  writers  speak  of  it  as  con- 
sisting of  polished  stone.  See  Flandin,  voyage  tn  Peru; 
Rawlinson,  The  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy. 

CUBA,  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, and  the  most  important  colony  of  Spain,  was  disoov 
ered  by  Columbus  on  28th  October,  1492,  during  his  first 
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▼ojaee.  It  aras  fint  called  Juana  in  honor  of  Prince  John, 
■on  01  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  but  after  Ferdinand's  death 
it  received  the  name  of  Femandina.  It  was  subseqaenlly 
designated  Santiago,  from  the  patron  saint  of  Spain ;  and 
still  later  Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  Its  present 
name  is  that  hy  which  it  was  known  among 
History.  ^jjg  natives  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  It 
was  then  divided  into  nine  independent  principalities^ 
ander  as  many  eaeiquea.  The  aborigines  are  described 
as  living  in  a  state  of  happ^  tranquillity  among  them- 
selves^ and  possessing  a  religion  devoid  of  rites  and  cer- 
emonies, but  inculcating  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
greats  and  beneficent  Being  and  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Cuba  was  twice  visited  by  Columbus  after 
its  discovery — in  April,  1494,  and  again  in  1502.  In 
1511  his  son  Diego  Columbus,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
onizing the  island,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
above  300  men,  under  Diego  Velasquez,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  second  voyage.  Their  first  set- 
tlement was  Baracoa^  and  in  1514  they  founded  Santiago 
and  Trinidad.  In  July,  1515,  was  planted  a  town  called 
San  Cristoval  de  la  Havana,  which  name  was  transferred 
in  1519  to  the  present  capital,  the  first-named  place  being 
now  called  Batabano.  In  1538  Havana  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  a  French  privateer :  and  to  prevent  a  similar  dis- 
aster in  future  the  Castillo  de  la  FuerzsL  a  fortress  which 
still  exists,  was  built  by  Fernando  de  Soto,  governor  of 
Cuba,  afterwards  famous  for  his  explorations  in  the  sonth- 
em  and  western  regions  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 


Caba  and  ac^aoent  iilands. 

for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1554  the  French 
again  attacked  and  destroyed  Havana.  The  early  settlers 
devoted  themselves  principally  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  but 
about  1580  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane 
was  commenced,  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  negro  slavery.  Previous  to  1600  two  other  fort- 
resses were  built  for  the  defence  of  Havana— the  Moro 
and  the  Punta,  which  are  still  in  existence.  For  about  a 
century  and  a  half  after  this  period  the  island  was  kept 
in  a  slate  of  almost  perpetual  fear  of  invasion  from  the 
French,  English,  Dutch,  or  the  pirates  infesting  these 
seas;  and  several  inefiectual  efTorts  were  made  to  reduce 
it.  About  1665  the  walls  of  Havana  were  commenced. 
In  1762  Havana  was  taken  by  an  English  fleet  and  army 
under  Lord  Albemarle,  the  former  consisting  of  more  than 
200  vessels  of  all  classes,  and  the  latter  of  14,041  men, 
while  the  Spanish  army  numbered  27,610  men.  The  de- 
fence was  exceedingly  obstinate.  The  English  commenced 
operations  on  the  6lh  of  June;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
30th  of  July  that  the  Moro  Castle  surrenderee! ;  and  on 
the  14th  August  the  city  capitulated.  The  spoil  divided 
among  the  captors  amounted  to  £736,185.  By  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  February  of  the  following  year  Cuba  was  re- 
stored to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  that  time  its  progress 
has  been  rapid ;  indeed,  this  restoration  is  regarded  by 
native  writers  as  the  true  era  whence  its  importance  and 
prosperity  are  to  be  dated.  The  administration  of  Las  Ca- 
sas,  who  arrived  as  captain-general  in  1790,  is  represented 
by  all  Spanish  writers  as  a  brilliant  epoch  in  Cuban  his- 
tory. He  promoted  with  indefatigable  perseverance  a 
series  of  public  works  of  the  first  utility,  introduc^  the 
culture  of^  indigo,  extended  the  commercial  importance  of 


the  island  by  removing  as  far  as  his  anthority  exteodsd 
the  trammels  imj^ed  upon  it  by  the  old  system  of  priv- 
ilege and  restriction,  and  made  noble  efibrts  to  efikt  tlM 
emancipation  of  the  enslaved  native  Indians.  By  hit 
judicious  administration  the  tranquillity  of  the  island  wai 
maintained  uninterrupted  at  the  time  of  the  revelation  in 
San  Domingo ;  although,  as  is  generally  believed,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  amoDf 
the  free  people  of  color  in  Cuba.  In  1795  a  nnmber  of 
French  emigrants  arrived  from  San  Domingo.  In  1802 
Jesu  Maria,  a  populous  suburb  of  Havana,  was  destroyed 
b^  a  fire,  which  deprived  11,400  people  of  their  habita> 
tions.  On  the  deposition  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  bf 
Napoleon  (the  news  of  which  arrived  in  July,  1808)  evciy 
member  of  the  Cabildo  took  oath  to  preserve  the  isUnd  iit 
the  deposed  sovereign,  and  declared  war  against  Napoleoo. 
Since  that  time  the  island  has  been  ruled  over  by  a  soocei- 
sion  of  gK)vernor-captain-generals  from  Spain,  armed  with 
almost  Msolute  authority,  some  of  whom  have  conducted 
themselves  honorably,  while  the  names  of  othen  ire 
loaded  with  infamy,  the  oflice  having  b^n  iirefueotlj 
sought  and  bestowed  only  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
fortune.  The  deprivation  of  political,  civil,  and  religions 
liberty,  and  exclusion  from  all  public  stations,  combioed 
with  a  heavy  taxation  to  maintain  the  standing  army  lod 
navy,  have  resulted  in  a  deadlv  hatred  between  the  natife 
Cubans  and  the  mass  of  officials  sent  from  Spain.  T%ii  h« 
manifested  itself  in  frequent  risings  for  greater  privilera 
and  freedom.'  Of  this  kind  were  the  conspiracv  of  ue 
''Black  Ea^le"  in  1829,  the  insurrection  of  the  black 
population  in  1844,  the  conspiracy  of  Narciso  Lopei'ia 
1848,  his  landing  with  600  men  from  the  United  Statei  in 
1850,  and  his  third  attempt  in  1851,  which  cost  his  life 
and  that  of  many  of  his  followers.  Soon  after  this  a  re- 
formist party  sprang  up,  desirous  of  coming  to  a  settlement 
which  should  insure  the  rights  of  the  colony  withoat  ioi- 
pidring  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  after  protracted  effoiti 
thb  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inquiry  at  Madrid  on 
the  reforms  needed  by  Cuba ;  but  the  only  alteration  d^ 
creed  was  that  of  a  new  S3rstem  of  taxation  more  oppresave 
than  the  former.  Great  sympathy  had  long  heea  shown  for 
the  Cubans  bv  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1848 
President  Polk  had  gone  the  length  of  proposing  throttfa 
the  American  amba^dor  at  Madrid  a  tnunferenceof  the 
island  to  the  United  States  for  a  snm  of  |1,000,000.  A 
similar  proposal  was  made  ten  years  afterwanis  in  theKO- 
ate— the  sum  suggested  being  130,000,000— bnt  after  t 
debate  it  was  withdrawn.  When  the  Spanish  revolotioa 
of  1868  broke  out,  the  advanced  party  in  Caba  at  once  ma* 
tured  their  plans  for  the  liberation  of  the  island  from  tin 
military  despotism  of  Spain,  rose  in  arms  at  Yara  in  the 
district  of  Bayamo,  and  made  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, dated  at  Manzanillo,  on  the  10th  of  October  of  thit 
year.  This  insurrection  soon  assumed  formidable  dimen- 
sions in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island ;  on  the  ISth  of 
October  the  town  of  Bayamo  was  taken,  and  on  the  2^ 
the  iurisdiction  of  Holguin  rose  in  arms.  Early  in  No* 
veniber  the  patriots  defeated  a  force  which  had  beea  sent 
against  them  from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the  greater  nam- 
ber  of  the  Spanish- American  republics  hastenea  to  recognia 
the  Cubans  as  belligerents.  During  subsequent  yean,  ii 
spite  of  the  large  and  continued  increase  of  the  number  of 
troops  sent  from  Spain  and  organized  by  the  Spanish  «h 
thorities  in  tlie  island,  the  yearly  campaigns  up  to  the 
present  time  have  shown  that  in  the  eastern  interior  the 
Cuban  patriots  are  practically  invincible,  and  that  by  miiih 
taininff  a  guerilla  warfare  they  can  attack  and  harass  and 
even  defeat  their  enemies  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  ad 
on  the  aggressive. 

In  a  debate  on  Cuban  afiairs  in  the  Cortes  of  Madrid  a 
November,  1876,  it  was  stated  that  during  the  past  eight 
years,  in  attempting  to  crush  the  insurgent^  Spain  had  sent 
to  Cuba  145,000  soldiers,  and  her  most  favored  commtnd- 
ers,  but  with  little  or  no  result.  On  the  other  hand  Cuba, 
under  the  perpetual  apprehension  of  the  rebellion,  has  sees 
her  trade  decrease,  her  crops  reduced,  and  her  Creoles  de- 
serting to  the  United  States  and  Spanish  republics;  and  her 
taxes  have  been  trebled  in  vain  to  meet  the  ever-increasiiig 
expenses  and  floating  debts. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  long  and  narrow,  some-  p-^j^ 
what  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent  with   2?exSa«' 
its  convex  side  towards  the  north.     It  divides 
the  entraiice  V»  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  two  passagesi  thai 


♦5««il/AySf  fl"fi*°  a799-1851),  fought  against  Carlists  and  was  iwnator  fVom  Seville  in  Spain,  came  to  Cuba  in  1841.  Joined  tberewla- 
UonJats.  died  by  the  garrote.    His  iuyaoiona  irom  Now  York  and  New  Orleana  were  promoted  by  Southern  politicians.— Am.  Ed.] 
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to  the  north-west  being  130  EnglisK  jailes  wide  at  the  nar- 
rowest rart,  between  the  points  of  Ycacos  in  Gnba  and  Sable 
OD  the  Florida  coast,  and  the  south-west  passage  of  nearly 
the  same  width,  between  the  Gabo  de  Ban  Antonio  of  Cuba 
and  the  Gabo  de  Catoche,  the  most  salient  extremity  of  the 
peninsnU  of  Yucatan.  On  the  north-east,  east,  and  south- 
east, narrower  channels  separate  it  from  the  Bahamas,  Hajti, 
and  Jamaica.  Cuba  lies  between  74^  and  86^  W.  long., 
and  19^  and  23''  N.  laL  Its  length,  following  a  curved  line 
through  its  centre,  is  730  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is 
80  milea.  The  area  of  Cuba  is  43,319  English  square 
miles ;  the  neighboring  island  of  Pines,  1214  square  miles ; 
and  the  smaller  coastal  islauds,  1350  square  miles; — in  all 
45,883  square  miles.  The  coast  of  Cuba  is  generally  low 
and  flat,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  islands  and  rec^s, 
which  render  the  approach  both  difficult  and  dang^us  to 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  proper  channels.  The  low 
nature  of  the  shore  subjects  it  to  frequent  floods  and  inun- 
dations ;  and  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  there 
are  many  large  lagoons,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  salt  is  obtained.  No  island,  however,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  has  a  greater  number  of  excellent  harbors,  many  of 
them  accessible  even  to  ships  of  the  line.  Of  these  the 
diief  are  the  ports  of  Bahia  Honda,  Mariel,  Havana,  Ma- 
tanaas,  Cardenas,  Nnevitas,  and  Nipe  on  the  northern  side, 
and  Guatanamo,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and  Cienfue- 
gos  on  Xagua  Bay  on  the  southern. 
Moantalna.  '^^^  highest  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  ranee 
extending  in  the  south-east  firom  the  Punta  de 
Mayai  to  Cape  Cruc,  called  the  Sierra  or  Montafios  de 
Maestra  or  Cobre,  the  summits  of  which  are  the  Pico  de 


Tarquino,  7670  ieet,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  island 
Oran  Piedra,  5200  feet;  Yunque  and  Oio  del  Toio,  350 
feet    From  this  Sierra  a  ridge  of  much  smaller  general 


elevation  follows  nearly  the  central  line  of  the  island  west- 
ward throughout  its  extent,  rising  to  form  a  more  marked 
lange  in  the  extreme  west  of  Cum,  on  which  the  Pan  de 
Gojyaibon  attains  2530  feet.  An  almost  isolated  mass,  of 
which  the  Pico  de  Potrerillo  is  the  summit,  2990  feet  above 
the  sea,  rises  immediately  behind  the  harbor  of  Trinidad, 
near  the  centre  of  the  southern  coastland.  The  south-east- 
em  sierra  is  one  greai  calcareous  mass,  resting  on  a  schist* 
ose  formation.  The  summits  are  for  the  most  part  rocky 
and  naked,  occasionally  interrupted  by  more  gentle  undu- 
lations. The  central  and  western  parts  of  the  island  con- 
tain two  formations  of  compact  limestone,  one  of  clayey 
sandstone,  and  another  of  gypsum.  Caverns  abound  in  the 
Hmestone  formations.  The  secondary  formations,  east  of 
Havana,  are  merced  hj  syenitic  and  euphotide  rocks  united 
in  groups.  The  syenite  strata  are  intercalated  with  ser- 
pentine, and  inclined  to  the  north-west.  In  some  places 
petroleum  runs  out  of  rents  in  the  serpentine ;  and  abundant 
•prinfls  of  this  fluid  are  also  found  in  the  eastern  part  of 
theiriand. 

jotnn,  ^^®  rivers  are  necessarily  short,  and  flow  to- 

ward'the  north  and  south.  The  largest  is  the 
Cauto,  rising  in  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  and  falling  into  the 
Bay  of  Buena  Esperanza  on  the  southern  coast,  after  a  course 
of  fifty  leagues,  for  twenty  of  which  it  is  navinble  by  boats, 
though  at  low  water  obstructed  by  bars.  The  Sasua  la 
Grande  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Escambray,  and  falu  into 
the  sea  in  front  of  the  Boca  de  Maravillas,  being  navigable 
for  five  leaffues.  The  principal  of  the  other  rivers  are  the 
Sagua  le  Cnica,  the  North  and  South  latibonica,  the  Cuya- 

Cqje,  Sasa,  Agobama,  and  Hanabana.  North-east  of 
ntanamo  the  hills  of  the  south-eastern  sierra  are  known 
as  those  of  Quibijan  and  Baracoa,  and  in  the  hill  of  Moa  in 
this  range  there  is  formed  a  huge  cavern  in  which  the  Biver 
Moa  descends  from  a  height  of  100  yards,  forming  a  superb 
cascade. 

Qloji^l^  Situated  within  and  near  the  border  of  the 

northern  tropical  zone  the  climate  of  the  low 
ooastlands  of  Cuba  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  higher 
interior  of  the  island  enjoys  a  more  temperate  atmosphere. 
As  in  other  lands  on  the  border  of  the  tropics,  the  year  is 
divided  between  a  hotter  and  wetter  season,  corresponding 
to  the  northern  declination  of  the  sun,  and  a  cooler  and 
drier  period.  The  months  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
October  are  called  the  wet  season,  though  rain  falls  in 
every  month  of  the  year.  With  May  spring  begins  in  the 
islaiid,  rain  and  thunder  are  of  almost  dail^r  occurrence, 
and  the  temperature  rises  high  with  little  daily  variation. 
The  period  from  November  to  April  is  called  the  dry 


season  by  contrast  On  a  mean  of  seven  vears,  the  rainfall 
at  Havana  in  the  wet  season  has  been  observed  to  be  27*8 
inches,  of  the  dry  months  12*7  or  40*6  inches  for  the  yeat 
At  Havana  in  the  warmest  months,  those  of  July  and 
August,  the  average  temperature  is  82^  Fahr.,  fluctuating 
between  a  maximum  of  88^  and  a  minimum  of  76^ ;  in  the 
cooler  months  of  December  and  Januarv  the  thermometer 
averages  72^,  the  maximum  being  78**,  the  minimum  58^ ; 
the  average  temperature  of  the  vear  at  Havana,  on  a  mean 
of  seven  years,  is  77^.  Bi^t  in  the  interior,  at  elevations  of 
over  300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  thermometer  occasionally 
(alls  to  tlie  freezing  point  in  winter,  hoar  frost  is  not  un- 
common, and  during  north  winds  thin  ice  may  form, 
though  snow  is  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  island.  The 
prevailing  wind  is  the  easterly  trade  breeze,  but  from  No- 
vember to  February  cool  north  winds  {los  nortes^  or 
"  northers "),  rarely  lasting  more  than  forty-eight  hours, 
are  experienced  in  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  to 
which  they  add  a  third  seasonal  change.  From  10  to  12 
o'clock  are  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day ;  after  noon  a 
refreshing  breeze  {la  mrcuon)  sets  in  from  the  sea.  Hurri- 
canes may  occur  from  Augiist  to  October,  but  are  less  fre- 
quent than  in  Jamaica  or  Hayti,  and  sometimes  five  or  six 
years  may  pass  without  such  a  storm.  Slight  shocks  of 
earthquake  are  occasionally  felt.  There  are  no  diseases 
specially  indigenous  to  the  island ;  the  yellow  fever,  which 
breaks  out  with  renewed  virulence  regularly  with  the  wei 
season  in  the  ooastlands  and  seaports  of  Cuba,  annually 
causing  great  loss  of  life,  is  quite  unknown  in  the  interior. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  island  have  not  ^^ 

yet  been  explored  to  any  considerable  extent  "»"*•'»*■• 
Though  gold  and  silver  have  undoubtedly  been  found  in 
the  island,  the  quantity  has  never  been  sufficient  to  repaj 
the  labor  of  search.  Gold  was  sent  to  Spain  from  this 
island  by  the  early  settlers,  but  it  was  more  probably  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  aborigines  in  previotis  centuries^ 
wrested  from  them  by  tyranny  and  rapine  at  the  period  of 
the  conquest,  than  the  product  of  honest  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists.  Traces  of  auriferous  sand  are  founa  in 
the  rivers  Holguin,  Escambray,  etc.  Some  specimens  of 
the  finest  gold  have  been  obtained  from  the  workings  of 
Agabama  and  Sagua  la  Grande,  but  at  an  expense  of  time 
and  labor  that  could  not  remunerate  the  parties  enniged  in 
it  In  1827  silver  and  copper  were  discovered  in  tne  juris- 
diction of  Villa  Clara,  and  the  first  ores  gave  no  less  than 
7  oz.  of  pure  silver  to  the  quintal  ( — 107}  lb)  of  ore ;  but 
they  have  become  less  productive,  probably  from  not  being 
properly  worked.  The  Cobre  copper  mines,  twelve  miles 
from  Santiago,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  are  of 
great  extent,  and  very  rich ;  a  village  of  2000  inhabitants 
has  formed  on  their  site,  and  a  railroad  unites  them  with 
the  shipping  port  of  Punta  de  Sal.  As  much  as  50  tons  of 
ore  are  taken  out  daily,  the  richest  part  of  which,  being 
broken  up,  is  shipped  to  Europe ;  while  the  poorer  part  is 
smelted  at  the  works,  yielding  about  14  per  cent  of  metal. 
These  mines  were  wrought  with  some  success  during  the 
17th  century,  and  had  heen  abandoned  for  more  than  100 
years.  Coal  of  a  highly  bituminous  character,  aflbrding  a 
strong  heat,  and  leaving  very  little  solid  residue  in  the 
form  of  ashes  or  cinders,  is  very  abundant  In  some  places 
it  degenerates  into  a  form  resembling  asphaltum,  ana  near 
the  coast  it  is  often  found  in  a  semi-nquid  state  like  petro- 
leum or  naphtha.  In  the  quarries  near  Havana  a  thick 
slate  is  found,  fit  for  floors  and  pavements.  Marbles  and 
jaspers,  of  various  colors,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  particularly  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  It  is  generallv  believed  that  iron  exists 
in  various  districts  of  Cuba,  and  many  parts  of  the  great 
Cordillera  undoubtedly  contain  rocks  of  a  ferruginous  na- 
ture; but  from  the  difficulty  of  access,  Uie  scarcity  of  fuel, 
and  the  want  of  capital,  no  extensive  mining  operations 
have  been  engaged  in.  Native  loadstone,  however,  Las  been 
found  in  various  parts,  and  chalybeate  springs  are  numerous. 

The  only  peculiar  quadruped  known  in  t^®  *  *  -i. 
island  is  ihejuiia  or  kiUia,  an  animal  shaped  like  -^°™***- 
a  rat,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  len^  exclusive  of  the 
tail.  It  is  of  a  clear  black  color,  inhabits  the  hollows  and 
clefls  of  trees,  and  feeds  on  leaves  and  fruits.  Its  flesh  is 
insipid,  but  is  sometimes  eaten.  A  few  deer  are  found  about 
the  swamps,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  continent  The  woods  abound  in  wild  dogs  and 
cats,  sprung  from  these  animals  in  a  domestic  state,  and 
diflering  from  them  only  in  habits  and  size.    They  are 
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verr  destractive  to  poultry  and  cattle.  Of  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  pig  are  the  most  valuable, 
and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  island ; 
Uie  sheep,  goats,  and  mules,  are  less  numerous.  The 
manpti  frequents  the  shores.  The  domestic  fowls  include 
ffeese,  turke}rs,  peacocks,  and  pigeons.  The  indigenous 
birds  are  distinguished  hy  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  and 
are  very  numerous,  including  upwards  of  200  species. 
Birds  of  prey  are  few.  The  vulture  and  turkey-buzzard 
mre  protected  by  law  and  custom,  on  account  of  their  ser- 
vices in  the  removal  of  offal.  The  rivers,  bavs,  and  inlets 
are  well  supplied  with  fish.  Oysters  and  other  shell-fish 
are  numerous,  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  reefs  and  shal- 
lows, and  the  sandy  portion  of  the  beach,  abound  in  turtle ; 
and  the  crocodile,  cavman,  and  iguana  are  common.  Large 
numbers  of  land-crabs  are  frequently  seen ;  they  cross  the 
island  from  north  to  south  every  sprinff,  when  the  rains 
commence.  Snakes  are  not  numerous  ^  the  iiMt;a— '12  or  14 
feet  in  length,  and  18  or  20  inches  in  ciroumference — is  the 
largest,,  but  is  harmless ;  the  i'v6a,  which  is  about  6  feet 
lon^,  is  venomous.  Amons  the  insects  may  be  specially 
noticed  the  bee  and  the  pnosphorescent  fly.  These  flies 
are  yery  numerous,  and  much  used  among  the  poorer  in- 
habitants. Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  confined  in  a  calar 
bash  pierced  with  holes  frequently  serve  during  the  night 
as  a  Sort  of  lantern.  The  noxious  insects  are  the  chigoe  or 
jigger,  a  species  of  ant  called  vivi^agua,  the  mosquito,  the 
sand-fljr,  the  scorpion  (less  poisonous  than  that  of  Europe), 
and  spiders  whose  bite  is  malignant  enough  to  produce 
fever. 

The  fortets  of  Cuba  are  of  vast  extent,  and  so 
Z^nS^  dense  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  It  is  esti- 
pniaac».      ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^  20,000,000  acres  of  land 

still  remaining  perfectly  wild  and  uncultivated,  nearly 
13,000,000  aro  nndeared  forest  Mahogany  and  other 
hard  woods,  such  as  the  Chiban  ebony,  cedar,  sabicei,  and 

Sanadilla,  valuable  for  manufactures,  cabinet  work,  and 
ip-building,  are  indigenous,  and  are  exported  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  The  palm  is  the  queen  of  the  Cuban 
forests,  and  the  most  valuable  tree  on  the  island.  The 
most  common  species,  the  Palma  real  (Oreodoxa  re^),  is 
found  in  all  parts,  but  especially  in  the  west  The  fniits 
of  Cuba  are  those  common  to  the  tropics,  of  which  the 
pine-apple  and  orange  are  the  most  esteemed.  Of  the 
alimentary  plants,  the  plantain  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant Next  in  order  come  the  sweet  and  bitter  cassava — 
the  sweet  root  being  eaten  as  a  vegetable^  and  the  bitter 
converted  into  breaa  after  its  poisonous  juice  has  been  ex- 
tracted. The  sweet  potato,  and  other  farinaceous  roots,  are 
also  common.  Indian  com  is  indigenous,  and  lioe  u 
extensively  cultivated ;  cocoa  or  chocolate  is  also  srown. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Cuba  are,  however, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  'Mngenios''  or  suffar 
estates,  with  large  buildings  and  mills  for  sugar-refimnff 
and  distillation  of  rum.  are  the  inoet  important  industriu 
establishments  of  the  island,  varying  in  extent  from  500  to 
as  much  as  10,000  acres.  Of  late  years,  partlv  from  the 
effects  of  the  insurrection,  and  partly  from  tne  rapidly 
extending  cultivation  of  beet-root  sugar  in  other  countries, 
the  demand  for  Cuban  sugar  has  been  diminishing,  and  the 
sugar  estates  have  not  flourished.  The  United  States  take 
about  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  sugar  grown  in  Cuba,  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  passing  to  Europe.  The 
quantity  exported  in  1873  from  the  ports  of  Havana, 
Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua  la  Qrande,  Remedies,  Nuevitas. 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and  Cienfiiegos  exceedea 
600,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  about  £12,000,000.  Besides 
this  242,000  tons  of  molasses  were  exported.  AAer  the 
"  ingenios"  the  ''cafetales''  or  cofiTee  estates  are  the  most 
important  establishments.  They  vary  in  extent  from  100 
to  upwards  of  1000  acres,  or  even  more  in  the  mountain 
districts, — the  number  of  hands  employed  bein^  as  high  as 
100  in  the  low  country,  but  generally  averagmg  fifty  or 
sixty  negroes  to  1000  acres.  The  first  coffee  plantation 
was  established  in  1748,  the  seeds  having  been  brought 
from  San  Domingo.  Though  at  one  time  coffee  was  sent 
out  from  Cuba  in  enormous  quantities,  it  does  not  now 
figure  largely  in  the  exports.  Tobacco  is  indigenous  to 
Cuba,  and  its  excellent  quality  is  celebrated  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  estates  devoted  to  its  cultivation  are  scat- 
tered over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  but  the  finest 
qualities  of  tobacco  are  those  grown  in  the  country  west 
ii  Havana,  known  as  the  "vuelta  abiyo."      In    1873, 
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224,765,000  cigars  were  exported,  besides  nearly  13,500,000 
lb  of  leaf,  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain.  Hamboig 
and  Bremen,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  Amoos  the 
other  industrial  establishments  of  Cuba  may  be  meDdoned 
the  numerous  cattle  farms,  cotton  plantations,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms,  chocolate  plantations,  and  "colmenarief" 
or  farms  devoted  to  the  production  of  honey  and  wax. 

The  imports  consist  mainly  of  jerked  beef  lapagtL 
from  South  America,  codfish  from  the  British  ^^ 
North  American  provinces,  flour  from  Spain,  rioe  fron 
Carolina,  Spain,  and  the  East  Indies^  wine  and  olive  oil 
from  Spain,  Itoards  for  boxes  and  tMureb  fiH>m  North 
America,  coals  from  Europe  and  North  America,  tad 
petroleum  from  the  United  States,  besides  laige  qoantitieB 
of  British,  German,  and  Belffian  manufactures  and  hard- 
wares. Heavy  differential  auties  in  favor  of  goods  iai- 
ported  into  Cuba  in  Spanish  ships  are  in  foroe^  so  that  Um 
greater  part  of  the  imports  arrive  in  these.  Cattle  in 
imported  from  Florida  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  QvHL 
There  are  no  manufacturing  industries  of  importance  in 
the  island. 

Education  is  in  a  remarkably  backward  state 
in  Cuba.  In  the  absence  of  recent  statistics,  it 
is  estimated  that  of  perhaps  100,000  children  of 
free  parents,  not  a  tenth  part  receive  lettered 
education  of  any  kind ;  and  even  among  the  higher  dsMi 
of  society  libenl  education  is  very  hi  from  oeing  imi- 
versally  diffused.  A  few  literary  and  sdentifie  men, 
wherever  educated,  aro  however  to  be  found  both  in  tlic 
higher  and  middle  ranks,  and,  previous  to  the  distoriwioei 
wmch  began  in  1868,  tne  question  of  pablic  instrocdoa 
excited  much  interest  among  the  creole  population,  in  iia* 
petus  to  this  having  been  given  by  the  same  liberal  porlioa 
of  the  population  iniich  originated  the  Soeiedad  Eemmi» 
of  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  an  institation  whidi  hts 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  education  and  popoiar 
industry.  At  Havana  is  the  royal  university  with  a  leotor 
and  thirty  professors  and  mediod  and  law  schools,  is  veil 
as  an  institution  called  the  Boyai  CoUore  of  Havaat. 
There  is  a  similar  establishment  at  Puerto  Frincipe,  in  thr 
eastern  interior;  and  both  at  Havana  and  Santiago d« 
Cuba  there  is  a  college  in  which  the  branches  of  eoelettis 
tical  education  are  tauffht,  together  with  the  hnmanitiei 
and  philosophy.  Besioes  this  there  are  aeveral  juiTsU 
schools,  bnt  none  are  accessible  to  the  maases.  The  inhib* 
itants  of  Havana  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  Illen* 
ture — a  few  daily  and  weekly  joumala,  under  a  rigid 
censorship,  supply  almost  all  the  taste  for  letteis  in  tM 
capital. 

The  Boman  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  tolerated  bv 
Government  At  first  there  was  bnt  one  dioocse^  whica 
included  not  only  the  whole  island,  but  also  Louisians  aad 
the  two  Floridas,  all  under  one  bishop.  In  1788  Oibi 
was  divided  into  two  dioceses,  each  embracing  half  Hn 
island.  The  eastern  diocese,  or  that  of  Santiago  de  Oibii 
was  in  1804  erected  into  an  archbishopnc^  wnile  that  of 
Havana  still  remains  under  a  bishop. 

Politically  the  island  is  a  province  of  Spain  di^uohl 
ruled  over  directly  by  a  govemor-captain- 
general  of  the  class  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Spanidi 
army,  whose  authority  for  the  Ume  being  is  des^a  H« 
is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  term  of  office  being  gene^ 
ally  firom  three  to  tve  years,-  is  responsible  only  to  (bi 
sovereign  of  Spain,  and  is  supreme  head  of  the  civil,  mil- 
itary, and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of  Cuba.  The  captais- 
general  is  assisted  by  governors  of  departments,  who  have 
under  their  orders  the  lientenant-govemors,  oommaDdcn 
of  the  thirty-two  jurisdictions  of  the  island,  each  of  vfaich 
is  subdivided  into  *'  partidos  "  or  captaindes.  'In  each  dtf 
or  town  a  municipal  body  termed  the  ayttfi<amtcii<o,ortowa 
council,  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  municipal  represents- 
tion  exists  only  in  appearance.  The  military  division  k 
into  two  departments — ^that  of  the  west  with  Havana  kt 
its  capital,  and  that  of  the  east  with  Santiago  de  Cuba  for 
its  head-quarters.'  The  boundary  between  these  deosrt- 
ments,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  dioceses,  starts  from 
the  brook  Yana  in  front  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Yuriguano,  and  terminates  near  Sabana-larMar. 

The  judicial  division  comprises  the  whole  island,  as  tbt 
territory  of  the  "  Beal  Audiencia  Pretorial,"  or  sopreme 
court  In  each  of  the  twenty-six  judicial  districts  into 
which  this  is  subdivided  there  is  an  "alcalde  mayor," 
having  for  auxiliary  delegates  the  ordinur  **  alcaldsi,'' « 
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local  jad^  The ''Real  Aadiencia/'  holdioff  seBsion  at 
Havana,  la  a  species  of  ooancil  of  state  which  tne  captain- 
general  consults  on  all  difficult  mattera  of  administration. 
The  maritime  division  is  subject  to  a  commander-general, 
and  consists  of  five  stations  or  provinces,  with  their  centres 
at  Havana,  Trinidad,  San  Juan  de  los  Bemedios,  Nuevitas, 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

In  popular  language  the  different  portions  of  the  island 
are  distinguished  as  the  Vuelta  Ahajo,  or  the  portion  ex- 
tending from  the  meridian  of  Havana  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island ;  the  Vudta  Arriba,  from  the  meridian 
of  Havana  towards  the  east  as  far  as  Cienfuegos ;  Las  Cineo 
VUku  from  the  meridian  of  Cienfuegos  to  that  of  Santo 
£Bpiritu ;  and  Tierra  Adentro  from  that  of  Santa  Espiritu 
to  Holguin  and  the  extreme  east  of  the  island. 
Financei  ^^®  Crown  revenues  of  the  island  are  the 

reiUas  mariUmaBf  including  duties  on  imports, 
exports,  and  tonnage,  and  the  local  or  municipal  auties 
levied  at  some  of  the  custom-houses ;  the  tmpuesfos  irUerioreB, 
including  the  tax  on  home  manufactures,  thesal^  of  stamped 
paper,  the  profits  derived  from  the  lottery,  and  the  impost 
on  oock-fignts;  deductions  from  the  rental  ecdesiaatieaSf 
particularly  thoee  called  the  royal  ninths  and  the  con- 
solidated fund,  the  sinking  fund,  the  media  annaia,  and  the 
annaal  and  monthly  revenues  of  the  clergy;  personal 
dednctions,  such  as  from  the  pay  of  public  functionaries 
and  the  price  of  exemption  from  military  service ;  mis- 
oelianeouB  receipts,  as  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  royal 
lands,  the  rents  of  vacant  livings  and  of  unclaimed  estates, 
the  produce  of  vendible  offices;  and  casual  receipts,  in- 
duding  deposits,  confiscations^  donations,  and  the  re- 
covery of  arrears. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of  1868,  the 
total  revenue  of  Cuba  had  reached  nearly  to  26,000,000 
doUars,  of  which  sum  about  6,000,000  dollars  was  annually 
remitted  to  Spain,  leaving  the  remainder  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  of  the  island. 
Sbce  1868  the  imj^ts  have  been  much  increased,  but 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  enormous  increase  of 
expenditure  oonseauent  on  the  rebellion.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  island  nas  thus  been  compelled  to  borrow  laree 
suns  for  its  war  funds.  Public  finances  are  specially 
under  the  management  of  the  Government  bank  called 
the  fianco  Espafiol,  and  have  fallen  into  an  unsatis&ctory 
and  confused  state  consequent  on  the  steps  taken  by  the 
island  Government  for  obtaining  funds  by  the  emission  of 
lane  amounts  of  notes  without  additional  security^  and 
without  a  special  guarantee  for  each  issue  from  the  Madrid 
Government,  resulting  in  the  depreciation  of  the  paper,  or 
a  premium  on  gold  and  siver. 

The  coins  in  use  are  chiefly  the  old  Spanish  **  doblon,'' 
or  *'  onza  de  ore,"  worth  about  £3,  48.,  or  16  silver  dollars 
of  Spain,  but  it  is  legal  tender  for  17  dollars  in  the  island. 
Gold  coins  of  half  a  doblon,  ^  media  onza,"  of  8  dollars 
50  cents,  and  of  half  and  quarter  that  amount,  and  the 
^  peso,"  or  dollar  in  gold  or  silver,  are  also  in  circulation. 
There  is  scarcely  any  smaller  silver  currency  in  Cuba,  ex- 
cepting the  American  10  cent  piece^  or  dime,  called  the 
"realsencilla." 

The  roads  of  Cuba  are  generallv  in  a  very 
wretched  condition.  Several  railwajrs  have 
been  established.  The  oldest,  opened  in  1838, 
extends  from  Havana  to  Guinea,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles,  and  has  branches  to  Batabano,  San  Antonio,  and 
Los  Palos.  There  are  lines  in  operation  from  Matanzas 
to  Sabanilla,  Cardenas  to  Bamba  and  Jucaro,  and  thence 
to  unite  with  the  line  which  crosses  the  island  between 
Sa^a  la  Grande  and  Cienfuegos,  as  well  as  from  Puerto 
Pnncipe  to  Nuevitas.  The  whole  length  of  lines  in  oper- 
ation is  nearly  400  miles.  Coastal  communication  is  kept 
op  by  steamers  which  ply  regularly  between  the  different 
ports.  Numerous  lines  of  steamers  run  between  Havana 
and  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Key  Weslj  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore ;  and  with  Europe,  communication  is  main- 
tained by  English  mail  as  well  as  French  and  German 
lines  of  ocean  steamers.  The  island  is  ponnected  by  tele- 
graph with  the  mainland  and  with  Jamaica. 

Conflicting  accounts  render  it  impossible  to 
SJJt^  arrive  at  anvthing  like  certainty  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  on  the  island  at  the  time  of 
its  conquest ;  but  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  300,000  to 
400,000.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  before  1560 
the  whole  of  this  population  nad  disappeared  from  the 
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island.  The  first  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  in  1774,  when 
the  population  was  171,620.  In  1791  it  was  272,300.  The 
following  table  gives  the  population  since  that  period : 


Year. 

Whites. 

Free  Blacks. 

SlftTes. 

Tota^ 

1811... 

274,000 

114,000 

212,000 

600,000 

1817... 

290,021 

115,691 

225,268 

630,980 

1827... 

811,051 

106,494 

286,942 

704,487 

1841... 

418,291 

152,838 

436,495 

1,007,624 

1846... 

425,769 

149,226 

323,759 

898,752 

1849... 

457,133 

164,410 

323,897 

945,440 

1860... 

604,610 

207,735 

367,370 

1,179,715 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  island,  no  census 
of  the  inhabitants  has  been  taken  since  that  of  1861.  The 
results  of  the  enumeration  of  that  year  made  the  total 
population  1,396,530,  distributed  thus  : 

Nataralised  Whites 780,994 

Aaiatio  Coolies 34,834 

Mezioans  (Yaoatese) 1,047 

766,776 

Free  Colored 232,498 

Slaves 870,553 

603,046 

Resident  foreigners 6,298 

Passing        "  3,987 

Spaniards 17,424 

26,709 

An'  estimate,  based  on  this  census,  made  in  1869  gives 
the  total  population  as  1,414,508,  including  60,000  coolies. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  Tm  Times,  March 
16,1877: 

**  The  Americao  press  despatch  fVom  Havana  states  that  the 
official  figures  show  that  in  the  year  1870  there  were  in  the 
island  363,000  slaves;  in  1873,  287,000;  and  1876,  199,000. 

'*The  number  of  free  blacks  iu  the  island  in  1873  was  26,000; 
in  1874,  50,000;  in  1875,75,000;  and  in  1876,  84,000.  The 
tnt  blacks  in  the  four  Jurisdictions  in  which  no  census  could 
be  taken  are  estimated  at  6000." 

Writinff  in  1872,  Mr.  Gallenga  'quotes  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  population,  giving  a  total  of  1,359,437 ;  or 
1,034,616  in  the  western  division  of  which  Havana  (pop- 
ulaUon,  230,000)  is  the  chief  city ;  75,725  in  the  central 
districts  round  Puerto  Principe  (population,  31,000) ;  and 
249,096  in  the  eastern  division,  the  chief  town  of  which  is 
Santiago  de  Cuba  (population,  37,000).  The  only  other 
town  of  importance  is  Matanzas  with  a  population  of 
36,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  divided  into  four  classes,— 
the  native  Spaniards,  who  occupy  nearly  all  the  offices  of 
power  and  trust;  the  Creoles,  who  are  mostly  planters, 
farmers,  or  lawyers,  and  aro  generally  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  Snaniards ;  the  third  class,  composed  of 
free  mulattoes  ana  free  negroes  in  about  equal  parts,  who 
are  excluded  by  law  from  all  civil  offices;  those  under 
servitude,  constituting  the  fourth  class,  divided  into  the 
botalea,  Uiose  recently  brought  from  Africa, — the  ladinoe^ 
those  imported  before  the  law  of  1821  prohibitingr  the 
slave  trade, — and  the  erioUos,  those  bom  on  the  island. 
Cuba  was  long  notorious  for  the  extent  to  which  the  slave 
trade  was  carried  on  there,  and  the  ineffectual  efforts  made 
to  suppress  it.  The  En|[lish  Government  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  1853  in  inducing  the  Spanish  Government  to 
pledge  itself  to  adopt  measures  for  its  suppression  ;  and  the 
importation  of  African  slaves  has  consequently  ceased  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  their  place  Asiatic  coolies  hav€ 
been  introduced  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  plan  has 
worked  well  for  the  planters,  though  it  is  almost  certain 
death  in  a  short  time  to  the  ooolies,  who  are  slaves  in  al- 
most every  sense. 

Under  a  better  and  more  liberal  system  of  government, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cuba  would  speedily  attain  a 
much  higher  state  of  prosperity  and  importance  than  it 
has  yet  enjoyed.  Great  as  is  its  productiveness  at  present, 
some  writers  assert  that  under  good  government  it  would 
be  increased  fivefold ;  its  mineral  resources  would  then  be 
fully  developed,  and  it  would  be  able  fully  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  admirable  position  to  develop  its  trade. 

The  following  authorities  may  be  consulted— Ramon  de  la 
Sagra,  Hittoria  Jinea,  polit.,  y  natural  dsla  I.d^  Cuba,  13  Tola.» 
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Madrid,  1849>1861,  and  Ouha  en  1860,  Paris,  1862;  Cuba  and 
the  Ouhantf  eompriexng  a  HieUny  of  the  /eland  of  Ouba,  New 
York,  1850 ;  Jegor  Ton  SiTers,  Cuba,  die  Perle  der  Antillen, 
LeipiiOy  1861 ;  Femandes  de  Castro,  Eetudioe  eobre  lae  mtnae 
de  oro  en  la  I.  de  Cuba,  Harana,  1865 ;  Jao.  de  la  Pesnela,  Diet. 

{eogr,  eetadietieo-hietorieo  de  la  I.  de  Cuba,  Madrid,  1864; 
Emilio  Blanohet,  Compendio  de  la  Hiet.  de  Cuba,  Matanias, 
1866;  R.  Ferrer,  "Estndios  flsioos,  geogr.,  r  geologioos  de 
Cuba,"  in  Revieta  de  EtpaiUt,  t  zzii.,  1871 ;  8.  Uaiard,  Cuba 
with  Pen  and  Pencil,  London,  1873 ;  A.  Gallenga,  The  Pearl  of 
the  Antillee,  London,  1873;  Hippolyte  Piron,  L*IU  de  Cuba, 
Paris,  1876.  (k.  j.) 

CUBEBS  {Arabic,  kabdbah),  the  fruit  of  spedes  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  OuhAa,  natural  order  Piperacea. 
The  cubebs  of  pharmacy  are  produced  by  C  oMeinalia 
{Piper  Oubeba,  Linn.),  a  climbing  woody  shrub  indigenous 
to  South  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and 
Jaya.  It  has  round,  ash-colored,  smooth  brandies;  ob- 
long, or  oyate-oblong,  coriaceous,  shining  leayes,  4  to  6} 
inches  long,  and  1}  to  2  inches  broad ;  and  dioecious  flowers. 
The  fruits  are  small,  globose,  about  4th  inch  in  diameter, 
and  not  so  large  as  white  pepper ;  their  contracted  bases  or 
pedides  are  between  i  ana  |  inch  in  length,  and  from  forty 
to  fifty  of  them  are  borne  upon  a  common  raehis.  Com- 
merdal  cubebs  consist  of  the  dried  ripe  berries,  usually 
with  their  pedicles  attached ;  the  pericarp  is  ffreyish-brown, 
or  blackish  and  wrinkled ;  and  the  seed,  when  present^  is 
hard,  white^  and  oily.    The  odor  of  cubebs  is  agreeable 


and  aromatic ;  the  taste  pungent,  acrid,  slightly  bitterish, 
and  persistent  About  15  per  cent  of  a  volatile  oil,  poly- 
meric with  oil  of  turpentine,  is  obtained  by  distilling  cubebs 


with  water ;  after  rectification  with  water,  or  on  keeping, 
this  deposits  rhombic  crystals  of  eamphor  <^  eu6e6s,  or 
hjfdmie  of  cubebene,  CJR^2Hfi ;  eubebene,  the  liauid  poi^ 
tioUy  has  the  formula  QioIi«*  Oubebin  is  a  crjrstalline  sub- 
stance existing  in  cubebs,  discovered  by  Soubdran  and 
Gapitaine  in  1839 ;  it  may  be  prepared  from  eubebene,  or 
from  the  pulp  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil.  The 
drug,  along  with  gum,  fatty  oils,  and  malates  of  magnesium 
and  caldum,  contains  also  about  1  per  cent  of  eubSne  acid, 
and  to  this  and  to  a  resin  Bematzik  and  Schmidt  attribute 
its  therapeutic  effects.  Cubebs  are  administered  for  arrest- 
ing exoessiye  mucous  urethral  discharges,  also  as  a  gentle 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic  They  are  most 
safely  employed  in  gonorrhoea  when  the  inflammation  is 
confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  The 
introduction  of  the  drug  into  medicine  is  suppojsed  to  have 
been  due  to  the  Arabian  physidans  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Cubebs  were  formerly  candied  and  eaten  whole,  or  imed 
pound  as  a  seasoning  for  meat.  Their  modem  employment 
in  England  as  a  drug  dates  from  1815.  *'  CubeMs"  were 
purchased  in  1284  and  1285  by  Lord  Clare  at  2b.  dd.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  fi)  respectivdy ;  and  in  1307  1  lb  for  tlie  Kin^s 
Wardrobe  cost  9s.,  a  sum  representing  about  £3  128.  in 
present  value  (Bogers,  HisL  if  AgrieuUwre  and  Prices,  i. 
627-^;  ii.  544).  The  plant  Oubeba  ataii  produces  the 
Afirioan  evbebg  or  West  African  black  pepper,  the  nerry  of 
which  is  smoother  than  that  of  common  cuoebs,  and  usually 
has  a  curved  pedicle.  It  is  said  by  Stenhouse  (Ann.  CL 
Pharm,,  xcv.  106)  to  contain  piperin  and  not  cubebin.  lu 
the  14th  century  it  was  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
Grain  Coast,  under  the  name  of  pepper,  by  merchants  of 
Rouen  and  Lippe. 

CUBITT,  Thomas  (1788-1855),  who  attained  distinc- 
tion as  a  builder  and  capitalist,  was  bom  at  Buxton,  near 
Norwich.  Few  men  have  exhibited  greater  self-i«lianoe  in 
early  life  in  the  pursuit  of  a  successful  career.  In  his 
nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  working  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter,  his  father's  death  quickened  the  desire  to  reach 
an  independent  position,  and  induced  him  to  undertake  a 
voyase  to  India  as  captain's  joiner.  On  his  return  to 
Lonoon,  two  years  after,  in  the  possession  of  a  small  capital, 
he  b^n  business  as  a  carpenter,  and  the  growth  of  his 
establishment  was  steady  and  rapid.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  unite  the  many  trades,  until  then  more  or  less 
separate,  which  are  now  comprised  in  a  "builder's''  bud- 
ness;  and  this  amalgamation  very  much  increased  his 
success.  One  of  the  earlier  works  which  gave  him  rep- 
utation was  the  London  Institution,  Moorfields ;  but  it  is 
from  1824  that  the  vast  building  operations  date  which 
identify  his  name  with  many  splendid  ranges  of  London 
houses,  such  as  Tavistock,  Gordon,  Belgrave,  and  Lowndes 
Squares,  and  tlie  district  of  South  Belgravia.    While  tliese 


and  dmilar  extennve  operations  were  in  progress,  %  nxn- 
etary  panic,  which  provea  rainous  to  many,  was  sumioonled 
in  his  case  by  a  aetermined  spirit  and  his  integrity  of 
character.  He  took  great  interest  in  sanitaiy  miemam, 
and  published,  for  private  drculation,  a  pamphlet  on  the 
general  drainage  of  London,  the  substance  of  which  was 
afterwards  emMiied  in  a  letter  to  the  Timet;  the  plan  he 
advocated  was  subsequently  adopted  bv  the  oonTeymee 
of  the  sewage  matter  some  distance  below  London  He 
regarded  with  the  eye  of  a  philanthropist  the  provision  of 
open  spaces  in  the  environs  of  London  as  places  of  paUie 
recreation,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  Battexsea  Puk. 
the  first  of  the  people's  parks.  At  a  late  period  he  reoeiTed 
professionally  the  recognition  of  royalty,  the  palace  at  Oi- 
bome  being  erected  after  his  designs  and  under  his  slIpe^ 
intendence;  and  in  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Omearl  he  is  d^ 
scribed  by  the  Queen  as  one  "than  whom  a  better  tod 
kinder  man  did  not  exist"  In  1851,  although  he  was  not 
identified  with  the  management  of  the  Great  ExhibiuoiL 
he  showed  the  warmest  sympathy  with  its  objects,  md 
aided  its  projectors  in  many  ways,  espedally  in  the  prafitp 
able  investment  of  their  surplus  fbnds.  As  a  capitalist  In 
regarded  as  inseparable  the  interests  of  employers  snd  en- 
ployed,  and  he  always  had  the  elevation  of  his  work-people 
at  heart  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Builder^  Soddj 
some  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  sett  of 
Denbies,  near  Dorking,  in  1855. 

CUBITT,  Sib  William  (1785-I86I),  a  distingoiriMd 
English  engineer,  was  bora  at  Dilham  in  Norfolk,  wiicif 
his  ftither  was  a  miller.  He  recdved  his  earlv  edocalioB 
at  the  village  school,  and  subsequently  profited jraOly  br 
the  access  fee  had  to  a  dergyman's  library.  While  sdll 
very  young  he  worked  in  his  father's  mill,  and  serred  la 
apprenticeship  of  four  years  (1800-1804)  as  a  jdner  snd 
cabinetmaker  at  Stalham.  After  working  for  a  short  tine 
with  his  father,  he  became  associated  with  an  agficdtih 
ral  machine-maker,  named  Cook,  who  reaided  at  SwidUib. 
He  now  showed  great  talent  in  making  aocorate  and  hi^ 
finished  patterns  for  the  iron  castinss  of  horse  thieshof- 
machines  and  other  implements.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  windmills,  which  were,  at  that  time,  encumbered  with 
sails  so  larm  that  they  proved  exceeduigly  diflicak  to 
manage  during  a  storm.  His  investigations  led  him  to 
the  invention  of  sdf-regulating  winomill  sails,  which 
were  patented  in  1807,  and  are  now  onivemllv  oeei 
In  1812  he  entered  the  important  works  of  MeMa 
Bansome  of  Ipswich,  of  which  he  soon  became  diief  ea- 
gineer.  He  improved  the  port  and  easworks  of  Ipswid^ 
and  ultimately  became  a  partner  of  tne  Hessn.  BanoB^ 
and  remained  with  them  till  1826,  when  liis  increasing  ia- 
terest  in  great  engineering  imdertakings  led  to  his  rnnonl 
to  London.  Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  the  efflployneol 
of  criminals  had  been  much  in  his  thoa|^ht8;  and  therenh 
was  his  invention  of  the  treadmill,  which  he  meant  to  be 
used  for  grinding  com-,  pumping  water,  etc,  and  did  aot 
contemplate  as  an  instrament  of  punishment  Shortly  iftcr 
1818  all  the  principal  jails  in  the  kingdom  Introduced  the 
invention.  In  1 822  an  account  of  the  treadmill, "  inveBted 
by  Mr.  William  Cubitt  of  Ipswich,"  waa  issued  br  the 
Sodety  for  th6  Promotion  of  Prison  Disdplin«».  Mr.  Oibitt 
had  been  very  busy,  while  in  Ipswich,  having  issued  reporti 
in  1814, 1820,  and  1822  on  the  Norwich  n*>vintioo.  hi 
1822  he  first  became  intimate  with  Telford.  After  hii  re- 
moval to  London  he  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  ia- 
portant  engineering  works,  and  was  often  requested  to  give 
his  opinion  and  evidence  on  the  improvement  of  C8&il% 
harbors,  ports,  and  rivers,  the  making  of  railways,  snd  <k> 
signs  for  bridges.  His  face  was  well  known  in  the  oommil' 
tee  rooms  at  Westminster.  Ajuong  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Oxford  Canal,  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Junction  Canal,  the  improvement  of  the  Biver  Seven,  the 
Bute  docks  at  Cardifi*,  the  Black  Sluice  drainage  snd  id 
outfall  sluice  at  Boston  harbor,  the  Middlesboroo^  docb 
and  coal-drops  in  the  Tees,  and  the  South-Eutera  Bail 
way,  of  whidi  he  was  chief  engineer.  His  advice  was  ofla 
asked  about  pronosed  alterations  on  the  Thames,  Tees,  l^a^ 
Ouse,  Weaver,  Nene,  Witham,  and  Wdland ;  and  heaih' 
mitted  important  reports  on  these  rivers.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shanm*, 
in  which  capadty  he  did  good  service.  On  the  Grci^doB 
Railway  he  applied  the  atmospheric  system  of  tnciioot 
and  on  the  Great  Northem  Bail  way,  constructed  by  hv 
son,  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  he  efiTected  many  valuable  iflnproTi' 
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ments.  On  the  Continent,  too,  his  opinion  was  much  valued. 
The  Hanoverian  Government  consulted  him  about  the  har- 
bor and  Jocks  at  Harburg;  the  water- works  of  the  city  of 
Berlin  were  constructed  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence ;  his  report  on  the  proposed  Paris  and  Lyons  railway 
had  much  weight  in  determining  what  offer  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted ;  and  he  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  line  of  rail- 
way from  Boulogne  to  Amiens.  Among  his  later  works  we 
tnar  mention  two  large  floating  landing-stages  at  Liverpool, 
and  the  bridge  for  carrying  the  London  turnpike  across  the 
Medway  at  Rochester. 

In  1850  he  was  consulted  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  regBrd 
lo  a  building  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion. His  name  is  identified  with  the  orimnal  plan ;  and 
he  gave  such  high  satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
«aoasly  pleased  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  him 
in  1852.  Ultimately  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  plan  was  adopted, 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Cubitt.  Public  recognition,  some- 
times witlmeld  in  the  case  of  literary  men,  is  generally 
ample  in  the  case  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  prac- 
tical usefulness.  Cubitt  accordingly  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1830 ;  he  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
Hoval  Irish  Academy,  a  member  of  the  Societv  of  Arts, 
and  of  the  Institution  of  Gvil  Engineers,  of  which  he  be- 
came successively  a  member  of  council  in  1831,  vice-pres- 
ident in  1836,  and  president  in  1850  and  1851.  In  1858, 
after  a  sin^ularl^  arduous  and  successful  career,  he  retired 
from  public  business ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  engineering  work  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  13th  October,  1861,  at  his  house  on  Clapham  Com- 
mon, London. 

CUCA,  or  Coca  {Erytknaylon  Cbca),  is  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Ikythroo^laeea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
■a  a  masticatory  m  the  western  countries  of  South  America.^ 
It  resembles  a  blackthorn  bush,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  6 
or  8  feet.  The  branches  are  strai^^ht,  and  the  leaves,  which 
have  a  lively  ^reen  tint,  are  thin,  opaque,  oval,  tapering 
at  the  extremities,  and  similar  to  tea-leaves ;  on  each  side 
of  the  strong  mid-rib  is  a  longitudinal  vein.  Good  samples 
of  the  dried  leaves  are  uncurled,  are  of  a  deep  green  on  the 
upper,  and  a  grey-green  on  the  lower  surface,  and  have  a 
strong  tea-like  odor ;  when  chewed  they  produce  a  sense 
of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  have  a  pleasant,  pungent 
taste.  Bad  specimens  have  a  camphoraceous  smell  and  a 
brownish  color,  and  lack  the  puuffent  taste.  The  flowers 
are  small,  and  disposed  in  little  dusters  on  short  stalks; 
the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  yellowish-white  petals,  the 
anthers  are  heart-shaped,  and  the  pistils  are  three  in  num- 
ber. The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  berries.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  December  and  Jannarv  in  small  plots  {almor 
cigat)  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  the  voung  plants  when 
from  1}  to  2  feet  in  height  are  placed  in  holes  (ospt),  or, 
if  the  ground  is  level,  in  furrows  {tuuhoa)  in  carefully* 
weeded  soil.  The  plants  thrive  best  in  hot,  damp  situa- 
tions, SQch  as  the  clearings  of  forests  j  but  the  leaves  most 
E referred  are  obtained  in  drier  localities,  on  the  sides  of 
ills.  The  leaves  are  gathered  from  plants  varying  in  age 
from  one  and  a  half  to  upwards  of  forty  vears.  They^  are  con- 
sidered readv  for  plucking  when  they  break  on  being  bent. 
The  first  ana  most  abundant  harvest  is  in  March,  after  the 
rains ;  the  second  is  at  the  end  of  June ;  the  third  in  Octo- 
ber or  November.  The  green  leaves  {matu)  are  spread  in 
thin  layers  on  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  dried  in  the  sun ; 
they  are  then  packed  in  sacks,  which,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Quality  of  the  leaves,  must  be  kept  from  damp. 

It  lias  been  estimated  tnat  cuca  is  used  by  about  8,000,000 
of  the  human  race,  beins  consumed  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Colombia,  and  Bio  Negro.  In  Peru  the  Indians  carry 
a  leathern  pouch  (the  ehutpOy  or  hvailqui)  for  the  leaves, 
and  a  supply  of  pulverized  unslaked  lime,  or  a  preparation 
of  the  ashes  of  the  quinoa  plant  {Chenopodium  quinaa^, 
called  Uipia  or  iiueta.  Three  or  four  times  a  daj  labor  is 
aospended  for  eKaoehar  or  acuUiott,  as  the  mastication  of 
coca  is  termed.  The  leaves,  deprived  of  their  stalks,  are 
chewed  and  formed  into  a  ball  \acuUM  in  the  mouth ;  a 
9niall  quantity  of  the  lime  or  llipta  is  then  applied  to  the 
acallico  to  give  it  a  proper  relish.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
coca  are  thus  daily  consumed  by  each  Indian. 

GareilMBO  de  U  Vega,  writioc  of  the  plant,  am  that  it  It  called 
by  the  Indians,  coca  by  the  Bpaniaraa ;  and  Father  Bias  Valera 


states  that  the  leaves  are  called  atea  both  by  Indians  and  Spaniards. 
( I%e  Bo^Qi  QmmmiariM  </  tU  Ynau,  160»-16I7 ;  trans,  by  a  B.  Bfark- 

Hakiayt  8oo.,  1871.)    See  also,  on  the  name  ovca,  Chiistlaon, 

"  '   '         karil »,  1876.  p.  827. 
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Cuca  is  a  powerfiil  stimulant  ot  the  nervous  system ;  it 
enables  fatigue  to  be  borne  with  less  nourishment  and  greater 
ease  than  ordinarily,  and  diminishes  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing in  ascending  mountains ;  when  used  externally  it  is  said 
to  be  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  headache. 

The  poet  Cowley  represents  the  Indian  **  Pachamma"  as 
addressing  Venus  thus : — 

<«  Oar  Varieoeha  first  this  Coea  sent, 
Endow'd  with  Leaves  of  wondrous  Nourishment, 
Whose  Juioe  suoo'd  in,  and  to  the  Stomach  tak'n 
Long  Hunger  and  long  Labor  can  sustain ; 
From  which  our  faint  and  weary  Bodies  find 
More  Suocor,  more  they  chear  the  drooping  Mind, 
Than  can  your  Baeehtu  and  your  Ceret  Join'd. 
Three  Leaves  supply  for  six  days'  march  afford, 
The  Quitoita  with  this  Provision  stored 
Can  pass  the  vast  and  olondy  Ande§  o'er." 

lPlant9,  bk.  V.  p.  121,  Work*,  9th  ed.  Lend.  1700.) 

Dr.  Poppig  (TraveU  in  Chili  and  Peru)  considers  the 
habit  of  cuca-chewing  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  health  as 
opium-eating,  and  in  tlie  highest  degree  pernicious,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lloyd  alludes  to  cuca  as  a  ''poisonous  narcotic" 
(Jbum.  B.  Oeoa.  Soc^  1854,  p.  260).  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  from  the  writings  of  Garcilasso  that  he  observed 
any  ill  results  among  the  Peruvian  Indians  from  the  prac- 
tice of  cuca-chewing.  Von  Tbchudi  refers  to  numerous  in- 
stances of  their  longevity  and  good  health,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  habit,  almost  from  boyhood,  of  masticating  cuca 
three  times  a  day.  Markham  regards  cuca  as  the  least  in- 
jurious, and  the  most  soothing  and  invigorating  of  all  the 
narcotics  used  by  man ;  and  Dr.  Archibiud  Smith  {Peru  <u 
U  it,  London,  1839),  states  that  cuca  when  fresh  and  good, 
and  used  in  moderate  Quantity,  increases  nervous  energy, 
removes  drowsiness,  enlivens  tne  spirits,  and  enables  tne 
Indian  to  bear  cold,  wet,  preai  boaily  exertion,  and  even 
want  of  food  to  a  surnrism^  deppree,  with  apparent  ease 
and  impunity.  Thougn  it  is  said,  if  taken  to  excess,  to 
occasion  tremor  in  the  limbs,  and  even  a  gloomy  sort  of 
mania,  such  dire  effects,  he  considers,  must  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  since,  after  living  for  years  in  constant  inter- 
course with  persons  accustomed  to  frequent  cuca  planta- 
tions, and  with  Indian  yanaoones  or  laborers,  all  of  whom, 
wheUier  old  or  young,  masticated  the  favorite  leaf,  he  never 
witnessed  a  single  instance  in  which  the  cfaewer  was  affected 
with  mania  or  tremor. 

Cuca  was  used  by  the  Peruvian  Indians  in  the  most  an- 
cient times.  It  was  employed  as  an  offering  to  the  sun,  or 
to  produce  smoke  at  the  great  sacrifices ;  and  the  priests 
it  was  believed,  must  chew  it  during  the  performance  or 
religious  ceremonies,  otherwise  the  foda  would  not  be  pro- 
pitiated. Cuca  is  still  held  in  superstitious  veneration  among 
the  Peruvians,  and  is  believea  b^  the  miners  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco  to  soften  the  veins  of  ore,  if  masticated  and  thrown 
upon  them. 

Ooeainef  the  alkaloid  to  which  cuca  owes  its  special 
propertied  was  discovered  by  Niemann  in  1859.  The 
formula  assigned  to  it  is  CuH^NOf,  or  Ci^H^NOf  (Los- 
sen).  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  its  physiological  action 
is  apparently  identical  with  that  of  theine,  cafieine,  guara- 
nine,  and  theobromine,  which  all.  as  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  A.  Bennet,  **  induce  a  series  of  symptoms  affecting  the 
nervous,  respiratory,  circulatory,  vaso-motor,  and  glandular 
systems"  {£din.  Med.  Jbum.,  October,  1873,  p.  323). 

Tschudi,  TraveU  in  Peru,  etc.,  1838-42  (Load.,  1847) ;  C.  B. 
Markham,  TraveU  in  Peru  and  India,  p.  232  (Lond.,  1862). 

CUCKOO,  or  Cucxow,  as  the  word  was  formerly  and 
more  oorrectlv  spelt — chansed  without  an^  apparent  war- 
rant except  that  accorded  by  custom,  while  some  of  the 
more  scholarly  English  ornithologists,  as  Montagu  and 
Jenvns,  have  Kept  the  older  form — the  common  name  of  a 
well-known  and  often-heard  bird,  the  Ouetdua  canorue  of 
Linneus.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
more  frequently  called  Gowk,  and  it  is  the  Greek  icdiacvi, 
the  Italian  Ouculo  or  OueeOj  the  French  Qmeou,  the  Ger- 
man Kuekuk,  the  Dutch  Koekkoek,  the  Danish  Kukker  or 
OjHOj  and  the  Swedish  Ook.  The  oldest  English  spelling 
of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  Oueeu. 

No  single  bird  has  perhaps  so  much  occupied  the  atten- 
tion both  of  naturalists  and  of  those  who  are  not  natural- 
ists, or  has  had  so  much  written  about  it,  as  the  common 
Cuckow,  and  of  no  bird  perhaps  have  more  idle  tales  oeen 
V>ld.    Its  strange  and,  according  to  the  experience  of  most 
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people,  1(8  singular  habit  of  intruBtinz  its  offspring  to  foAter^ 
parents  b  enough  to  account  for  much  of  the  interest  which 
nas  been  so  long  felt  in  its  historj ;  but,  as  will  presently 
appear,  this  habit  is  shared  probably  by  many  of  its  Ola- 
World  relatives,  as  well  as  in  tne  New  World  by  birds  which 
are  not  in  any  near  degree  related  to  it.  In  giving  here 
a  short  account  of  this  species,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
refute  much  of  the  nonsense  about  it  which  has  found 
access  to  works  even  of  respectable  authority;  but,  be- 
sides the  known  facts  of  its  economy,  there  are  certain 
suppositions  in  regard  to  parts  of  its  history  that  are  un- 
known, which  suppositions  are  apparently  probable  enough 
to  deserve  notice. 

To  b^in  with  the  known  facts.  The  Cuckow  is  a  siim- 
mer-visitant  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  reaching  even  far 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  crossing  the  Mediterranean 
from  its  winter-quarters  in  Africa  at  Uie  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  Its  arrival  is  at  once  proclaimed  by 
the  peculiar  ana  in  nearly  all  languages  onomatopoeic  crv 
of  the  cock — a  true  song  in  the  technical  sense  of  tne  word, 
since  it  is  confined  to  the  male  sex  and  to  the  season  or 
love.  In  a  few  days  the  cock  is  followed  by  the  hen,  and 
amorous  contests  bietween  keen  and  loud-voiced  snitors  are 
to  be  commonly  noticed,  until  the  respective  pretensions  of 
the  rivals  are  decided.  Even  by  ni^ht  they  are  not  srient ; 
but  as  the  season  advances  the  song  is  less  frequently  heard, 
and  the  Cuckow  seems  rather  to  avoid  observation  as  mach 
as  possible,  the  more  so  since  wherever  it  shows  itself  it  is 
a  si^^nal  for  all  the  small  birds* of  the  neighborhood  to  be 
up  in  its  pursuit,  just  as  though  it  were  a  Hawk,  to  which 
indeed  its  mode  of  flight  and  general  appearance  ^ve  it  an 
nndoubted  resemblance — a  resemblance  that  misl^uis  some 
beings,  who  ought  to  know  better,  into  confounding  it  with 
the  fiirds-of-pre^,  instead  of  recognizing  it  as  a  harmless 
if  not  a  beneficial  destroyer  of  hairy  caterpillars.  Thus 
pass  away  some  weeks.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
June  its  *' plain-son^"  cry  alters;  it  becomes  rather 
hoarser  in  tone,  and  its  first  syllable  or  note  is  doubled. 
Soon  after  it  is  no  longer  heard  at  all,  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  an  old  Cuckow  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  these  iaU 
ands,  though  a  stray  example,  or  even,  but  very  rarely, 
two  or  three  in  company,  may  occasionally  be  seen  for  a 
month  longer.  This  is  about  as  much  as  is  apparent  to 
most  people  of  the  life  of  the  Cuckow  with  us.  Of  its 
breeding  comparatively  few  have  any  personal  experience. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  know  that  diligent  search  for  and 
peering  into  the  nests  of  several  of  our  commonest  little 
Dirds— more  especially  the  Pied  Wafftail  (Molaeitta  Lagvir 
frrit),  the  Tidark  (AiUhut  pratams),  the  Beed-Wren  (Acrth 
eepAo/iis  atreperus),  and  the  Hedge-Sparrow  (Aeeenior  modu- 
Uu^s) — will  DC  rewarded  by  the  discovery  or  the  egg  of  the 
mysterious  stranger  which  has  been  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced therein,  and  waiting  till  this  em  u  hatched  they 
may  be  witnesses  (as  was  the  fomous  Jenner  in  the  last 
century)  of  the  murderous  eviction  of  the  rightful  tenants 
of  the  nest  by  the  intruder  who,  hoisting  them  one  after 
another  on  its  broad  back,  heaves  them  over  to  die  neg- 
lected by  their  own  parents,  of  whose  solicitous  care  he 
thus  becomes  the  only  object  In  this  manner  he  thrivM, 
and,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  his 
wants  are  anxiously  supplied  hj  the  victims  of  his  mother's 
dupery.  The  actions  of  his  foetei^parents  become,  when 
he  is  full  grown,  almost  ludicrous,  for  they  often  have  to 
perch  between  his  shoulders  to  place  in  his  gaping  mouth 
the  delicate  morsels  he  is  too  indolent  or  too  stupid  to  take 
from  their  bill.  Early  in  September  he  begins  to  shift  for 
himself,  and  then  follows  the  seniors  of  hb  kin  to  more 
southern  climes. 

Of  the  way  in  which  it  seems  possible  that  this  curious 
habit  of  the  Cuckow  may  have  originated  something  has 
been  already  said  (see  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  669).  But  in  con- 
nection with  its  successful  practice  a  good  deal  yet  remains 
to  be  determined,  most  of  which,^  however  probable,  b  still 
to  be  proved.  So  much  caution  is  used  by  the  hen  Cuckow 
in  choosing  a  nest  in  which  to  deposit  her  egg  that  the  act 
of  insertion  has  been  but  seldom  witnessed.  The  nest 
selected  b  moreover  often  so  situated,  or  so  built,  that  it 
would  be  an  absolute  impossibility  for  a  bird  of  her  size 
to  lay  her  egg  therein  by  sitting  upon  the  fabric  as  birds 
commonly  ^;  and  there  have  been  a  few  fortunate  ob- 
servers who  have  actually  seen  the  deposition  of  the  e^ 
upon  the  ground  by  the  Cuckow,  who,  then  taking  it  in 
her  bill,  introduces  it  into  the  nest    Of  these,  so  far  at 


least  as  thb  country  is  concerned,^  the  earliest  seem  to  be 
two  Scottbh  lads,  sons  of  Mr.  Tripeny,  a  farmer  in  Gqz- 
muir,  who,  as  recorded  by  Mac^illivra^  (BHL  Birdtj  iii.  pp. 
130, 131),  from  information  communicated  to  him  by  Hr. 
Durham  Weir,  saw  most  part  of  the  operation  perfonned, 
June  24, 1838.  But  perhaps  the  most  satis&ctoiy  evidence 
on  the  point  b  that  of  Herr  Adolf  Miiller,  a  foreater 
at  Gladenbach  in  Darmstadt,  who  says  {Zodog.  Oarim, 
1866,  pp.  374,  375)  that  through  a  telescope  he  watched 
a  Cuckow  as  she  laid  her  ^g  on  a  bank,  and  then  oon- 
veyed  the  egg  in  her  bill  to  a  Wagtail's  nest  CudEowi  too 
have  been  not  unfrequently  shot  as  they  were  carryine  i 
Cuckow's  egg,  presumably  their  own,  in  their  bill,  and  vbk 
has  probably  given  rise  to  the  vulgar,  but  seemingly  groood- 
less,  belief  that  they  suck  the  eggs  of  other  kinds  of  bink 
More  than  this,  Mr.  Bowley,  who  has  had  much  ezpeticDM 
of  Cuckows,  declares  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  186)  hb  opinion  to  fas 
that  traces  of  violence  and  of  a  scuffle  between  the  intradet 
and  the  owners  of  the  nest  at  the  time  of  introduciog  the 
egg  often  appear,  whence  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Cuckow  ordinarily,  when  inserting  her  egg,  excites  the  fbry 
(already  stimulated  by  her  Hawk-like  appearance)  of  the 
owners  of  the  nest  bv  turning  out  one  or  more  of  the  egp 
that  may  be  already  laid  therein,  and  thus  induces  thedo^ 
to  brooa  all  the  more  readily  and  more  strongly  whtt  ii 
left  to  her.  Of  the  assertion  that  the  Cuckow  herself  takei 
any  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  ^gg  she  hss  foieted 
on  her  victim,  or  of  its  product,  there  b  no  evidence  woith 
a  moment's  attention. 

But  a  much  more  curious  aasertion  has  also  been  mada^ 
and  one  that  at  first  sight  appears  so  inoompreheniible  m 
to  cause  little  surprise  at  the  neglect  it  long  encoonterei 
To  thb  currency  was  first  given  more  than  a  nundred  yean 
ago  by  Saleme  {VHitL  Nai.  etc.,  Parb:  1767,  p.  42),  who 
was,  however,  hardly  a  believer  in  it,  and  it  b  to  the  efiec^ 
as  he  was  told  by  an  inhabitant  of  Soiogoe,  that  the  egr  of 
a  Cuckow  resembles  in  color  that  of  the  eggs  normallylsid 
by  the  kind  of  bird  in  whose  nest  it  b  placed.  In  1853  the 
same  notion  was  prominently  and  inaependently  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Baldamus  (Naumannia,  1853,  pp.  d07-i32§), 
and  in  time  became  known  to  Englbh  omitlioiogists,  moil 
of  whom  were  sceptical  as  to  its  truth,  as  well  they  might 
be,  -since  no  likeness  whatever  b  ordinarily  apparent  m  the 
very  fimoilUr  case  of  the  blue-green  egg  of  the  Hedee-Spu^ 
row  and  that  of  the  Cuckow^  which  b  so  often  found  beiide 
\i}  Dr.  Baldamus  baaed  his  notion  on  a  aeries  of  em  m 
his  cabinet,'  a  selection  from  which  he  figured  in  illoslnr 
tion  of  hb  paper,  and,  however  the  thing  may  be  accomted 
for,  it  seems  impossiole  to  resbt,  save  on  one  suppoeitioB, 
the  force  of  the  testimony  these  specimens  afford.  This  ooe 
supposition  b  that  the  eggs  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to 
the  Cuckow,  and  that  they  are  only  exceptionally  large  ex- 
amples of  the  eggs  of  the  birds  in  the  nests  of  which  thej 
were  found,  for  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  some  audi  •hpof' 
mal  examples  are  occasionally  to  be  met  witfi.  Bat  it  ii 
well  known  that  abnormally-lai;^  eggs  are  not  only  oftes 
deficient  in  depth  of  color,  but  still  more  often  in  stoatoea 
of  shell.  Applying  these  rough  eritenA  to  Dr.  BaldsmoA 
series,  most  of  the  specimens  stand  the  test  very  well,  u4 
though  no  doubt  more  precise  and  delicate  examinatiaD 
than  any  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  submitted,  were 
desirable,  there  are  some  other  considerations  to  be  mged. 
For  instance,  Herr  Braune,  a  forester  at  Greiz  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Beuss  (NavmafadcLy  torn.  eit.  pp.  307,  318),  shot 
a  nen  Cuckow  as  she  was  leaving  the  nest  of  an  Icterine 
Warbler  {HypoUsu  tetertna).  In  the  oviduct  of  thb  Goekov 
he  found  an  egg  colored  very  like  that  of  the  Warbler,  lad 
on  looking  into  the  nest  he  found  there  an  exactly  nmilAr 
egg.  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  had  lUst  been 
laia  by  that  very  Cuckow.  Moreover  Herr  Grunack  (Jov% 
jut  Om.,  1873,  p.  454)  has  since  found  one  of  the  most 
abnormally-colored  specimens,  quite  unlike  the  ordiotiy 
egg  of  the  Cuckow,  to  contain  an  embryo  so  fully  fonned  ti 
to  show  the  characteristic  zygodactyl  feet  of  the  bird,  thai 

E roving  unquestionably  its*  parentage.  Now  these  oeiog 
oth  of  them  extreme  cases,  Dr.  Baldamus  may  fairly  cliim 
attention  to  hb  assertion ;  for  short  of  absolutely  disbeliev- 
ing hb  word  we  must  admit  that  he  has  ground  for  it 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  namerosi 
instances  in  which  not  the  least  similarity  can  be  traoed^ 

1  An  instance  to  the  oontranr  has  been  reeoided  bv  H r.  A.  Ctatth. 
{ZoologitL  1878,  p.  8516)  on  Mr.  Brine't  authority. 
•  This  series  was  seen  in  1861  by  the  Frit«.    r^r^ir->> 
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as  in  the  not  uncommon  cfise  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow  already  I 
mentioned,  and  if  we  attempt  any  explanatory  hypothesis 
It  most  t)e  one  that  will  fit  all  roana.  Such  a  one  then 
leems  to  be  this.  We  know  that  certain  kinds  of  birds 
raent  interference  with  their  nests  much  leas  than  others, 
ind  among  them  it  ma^^  be  asserted  that  the  Hedsre-Spar- 
row  will  patiently  submit  to  various  ezjperiments.  She  will 
brood  with  complacency  the  egg  of  a  Kedbreast  {Erithaeua 
viieeda),  so  unlike  her  own,  and  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
eontrary  may  even  be  color-blind.  In  the  case  of  such 
a  species  there  would  be  no  need  of  anything  further  to 
insure  success— the  terror  of  the  nest-owner  at  seeine  her 
home  invaded  by  a  Hawk-like  giant,  and  some  of  her 
tressures  tossed  out.  would  be  enough  to  stir  her  motherly 
feelinj^  so  deeply  that  she  would  without  misgiving,  if  not 
with  jov  that  something  had  been  spared  to  her,  resume  the 
datv  of  incubation  so  soon  as  the  danser  was  past  But 
with  other  species  it  may  be,  nav  doubtlev  it  is,  difierent. 
Here  assimilation  of  the  introauced  egg  to  those  of  the 
rightful  owner  may  be  necessary,  for  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Dr.  ^Idamus's  theory  (the  only 
theory,  by  the  wav,  he  has  put  forth),  as  to  the  object  of 
the  assimilation  being  to  render  the  Cuckow's  egg  "  less 
essiljr  recognized  by  the  foster-parents  as  a  substitutra  one.'' 
Bat  m  this  place  it  is  especially  desirable  to  point  out  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  imagining  that  the 
Cuckow.  or  any  other  bird,  can  voluntarily  influence  the 
color  or  the  egg  she  is  about  to  lay.  Over  that  she  can 
have  no  control,  but  its  destination  she  can  determine.  It 
would  seem  also  impossible  that  a  Cuckow  having  laid  an 
egg,  should  look  at  it^  and  then  decide  from  its  appearance 
in  what  bird's  nest  she  should  put  iL  That  the  color  of 
an  egg-shell  can  be  in  some  mvsterious  way  affected  by  the 
action  of  external  objects  on  tne  perceptive  faculties  of  the 
mother  is  a  notion  too  wild  to  oe  seriously  entertained. 
Consequentlv,  only  one  explanation  of  the  uicts  can  here 
be  suggested.  Everv  one  who  hss  sufficiently  studied  the 
habits  of  animals  will  admit  the  tendency  of  some  of  those 
habits  to  become  hereditary.  That  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  of  each  Cuckow  most  commonly  putting  her  em 
m  the  nest  of  the  same  species  of  bird,  and  of  this  habit 
being  transmitted  to  her  posterity,  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  violent  supposition.  Without  attributing  any  won- 
derful sagacity  to  her,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the 
Cuckow  which  had  once  successfully  fobted  her  egg  on  a 
Beed-Wren  or  a  Titlark  should  again  seek  for  anotherKeed- 
Wren's  or  another  Titlark's  nestlas  the  case  may  be),  when 
she  had  another  egg  to  dispose  or,  and  that  she  should  con- 
tinue her  practice  from  one  season  to  another.  It  stands 
on  record  (ZoolooiH,  1873»  p.  3648)  that  a  pair  of  Wagtails 
built  their  nest  for  eight  or  nine  years  running  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  spot,  and  that  in  each  of  those  years  they 
fostered  a  young  (Juckow,  while  many  other  cases  of  like 
kind,  though  not  perhaps  established  on  authority  so  good, 
are  believ^  to  have  happened.  Such  a  habit  could  hardly 
&il  to  become  hereditary,  so  that  the  daughter  of  a  Cuckow 
which  always  put  her  egg  into  a  Beed-Wren's,  Titlark's,  or 
Wagtail's  nest  would  do  as  did  her  mother.  Furthermore 
it  is  unouestionable  that,  whatever  variation  there  may  be 
among  the  eggs  laid  by  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  between  the  eg^ 
laid  by  the  same  individual,  even  at  the  interval  of  many 
yeai^  and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  eggs  of  the 
daughter  would  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  her  mother. 
Hence  the  supposition  may  be  fairly  re^^rded  that  the 
habit  of  laying  a  particular  style  of  egg  is  also  likely  to 
become  hereditary.  Combining  this  supposition  with  that 
as  to  the  Cuckoirs  habit  of  using  the  nest  of  the  same 
species  becoming  hereditary,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires 
but  an  application  of  the  principle  of  "  Natural  Selection" 
to  show  the  probability  of  this  principle  operating  in  the 
course  of  time  to  produce  the  facts  asserted  bv  the  anony- 
mous Solognot  of  the  last  century,  and  by  Dr.  Baldamus 
and  others  since.  The  particular  ^«n«  of  Cuckow  which 
inherited  and  transmitted  the  habit  of  depositing  in  the 
nest  of  any  particular  species  of  bird  eg^  having  more  or 
lees  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of  that  species  would  prosper 
most  in  those  members  of  the  gem  ^^here  the  likeness  was 
strongest,  and  the  other  members  would  {coeteris  paribu») 
in  time  be  eliminated.  As  already  shown,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  species,  or  even  all  individuals  of  a  spe- 
cies, are  duped  with  equal  ease.  The  operation  of  this 
kind  of  natural  selection  would  be  most  needed  in  those 


cases  where  the  species  are  not  easily  duped — that  is,  In  those 
cases  which  occur  the  least  frequently.  Here  it  is  we  find 
it,  for  observation  shows  that  egps  of  the  Cuckow  deposited 
in  nests  of  the  Bed-Backed  Shrike  {Lanius  OoUurio),  of  the 
Buntinff  {EmbertMa  miliaria) f  and  of  the  Icterine  Warbler 
approximate  in  their  coloring  to  eggs  of  those  species — 
species  in  whose  nests  the  Cuckow  rarely  (in  comparisoD 
with  others)  deposits  eggs.  Of  species  wnich  are  more 
easily  duped,  sudi  as  uie  Hedge-Sparrow,  mention  haft 
already  been  made. 

More  or  less  nearly  allied  to  our  Cuckow  are  many  other 
forms  of  the  genus  from  various  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
their  islands,  while  one  even  reaches  A  ustralia.  How  many 
of  these  deserve  specific  recognition  will  long  be  a  question 
among  ornithologists  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  In 
some  cases  the  chief  difierence  bsaid  to  lie  in  the  diversity 
of  voice — a  character  onljr  to  be  appreciated  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  living  birds,  and  though  of  course  some 
regard  should  be  paid  to  this  distinction,  the  possibility  of 
birds  usin^  different  ''dialects"  according  to  the  locality 
they  inhabit  (see  Bibdb,  vol.  iii.  p.  668,  note  1)  must  make 
it  a  slender  specific  diagnostic.  All  these  forms  are  be 
lieved  to  have  essentially  the  same  habits  as  our  Cuckow, 
and,  as  regards  parasilicism,  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the 
large  Cuckow  of  Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa  ( Obc- 
eyttes  glandaritta)  which  victimizes  Pies  {Pica  mauritaniea 
and  Oyanopiea  oooki)  and  Crows  (Cbrmii  comix).  True  it  ift 
that  an  instance  of  this  species,  commonly  known  as  the 
Great  Spotted  Cuckow,  having  built  a  nest  and  hatched  ita 
young  is  on  record,  but  the  later  observations  of  Dr.  A.  R 
Brehm,  Canon  Tristram,  Stafford  Allen,  and  others  tend  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  ancient  report  It  is- 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  em  of  this  bird  so  closel  v  re- 
semble those  of  one  of  the  Hes  in  whose  nest  they  have 
been  found,  that  even  expert  soologists  have  been  deceived 
by  them,  only  to  discover  the  truth  when  the  Cuckow's  em- 
bryo baa  been  extracted  from  die  supposed  Pie's  esg.  This- 
species  of  Cuckow,  easily  distinguishable  by  its  large  size, 
long  crest,  and  the  primrose  tinge  of  its  throat,  has  more 
than  once  made  its  appearance  as  a  straggler  in  the  British 
Isles.  Equally  parasitic  are  manv  other  Cuckows,  belons- 
ing  chiefly  to  genera  which  have  oeen  more  or  less  dearfy 
defined  as  Oaoomanti»f  Chrwocoeeyx,  Eudynamiat  Oxffiojphmu 
PhamicophaeSf  Polyphana,Swrnicldti»,  and  Zanelostoma,  and 
inhabiting  parts  or  the  ^Ethiopian,  Indian,  and  Australian 
Begions:^  but  there  are  certain  aberrant  forms  of  Old- 
World  Cfuckows  which  unquestionably  do  not  shirk  paren- 
tal responsibilities.  Among  these  especially  are  the  bird$. 
}>laced  in  or  allied  to  the  genera  OtrUropuB  and  Cbud^the 
brmer  havinff  a  wide  distribution  from  Egvpt  to  New 
South  Wales,  living  much  on  the  ground  and  commonly 
called  Lark-heeled  Cuckows  (an  obvious  misnomer)^ — the 
latter  bearing  no  English  name,  and  limited  to  the  island 
of  MadagpBscar.  These  build  a  nest^  not  perhaps  in  a 
highly-finished  style  of  architecture^  hut  one  that  serves 
its  end. 

Bespecting  the  Cuckows  of  America,  the  evidence,  though 
it  has  been  impugned,  is  certainly  enough  to  clear  them 
from  the  calumny  which  attaches  to  so  many  of  their  breth- 
ren of  the  Old  World.  There  are  two  species  very  well 
known  in  parts  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  West- 
Indian  Islands  ( Oocytua  canericanua  and  C  erythrophthalmm)^ 
and  each  of  them  has  occasionally  visited  Europe.  They 
both  build  nests — remarkably  small  structures  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  birds  of  their  size — and  faith- 
fully incubate  their  delicate  sea-green  e^gs.  In  the  south- 
western States  of  the  Union  and  thence  into  Central  Amer- 
ica is  found  another  curious  form  of  Cuckow  (Ckococofx) — 
the  Chaparral-cock  ofnorthem  and  Paisano  of  southern  set- 
tlers. The  first  of  these  names  it  takes  from  the  low  brush- 
wood (chaparral)  in  which  it  chiefly  dwells,  and  the  second 
is  said  to  be  due  to  its  Pheasant-like  (fai$an  corrupted  into 
Tpaiiono,  which  is  properly  a  countrvman)  appearance  as  it 
runs  on  the  ground.  Indeed,  one  of  the  two  species  of  the 
genus  was  formerly  described  as  a  PAondnus.  They  both  , 
have  short  wings,  and  seem  never  to  fly,  but  run  with  great 
rapidity.  Beturning  to  arboreal  forms,  the  genera  NeomoT' 
phu$,  DiplopteruBj  SauraUieraf  and  Piuya  (the  last  two  com- 
monly called  Bain-birds,  from  the  belief  that  their  cry 
portends  rain)  may  be  noticed — all  of  them  belonging  to 

1  Erldenoe  tends  to  show  that  the  tame  U  to  be  said  of  the  carious 
Channel-bill  (Se^thrcp*  noMMtfUmdice),  but  abiolate  proof  ■eems  to 
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Uie  Neotropical  Region ;  but  perhaps  the  moat  carious  form 
of  American  Cuckows  is  the  Ani  {Q-otophoffa),  of  which 
three  species  inhabit  the  same  Region.  The  best-known 
fpedes  (C  cent)  b  found  throughout  the  Antilles  and  on  the 
opposite  continent.  In  most  of  the  British  colonies  it  is 
known  as  the  Black  Witch,  and  is  accused  of  various  mal- 
practices— it  beine,  in  truth,  a  perfectly  harmless  if  not  a 
oeneficial  bird.  As  regards  its  propagation  this  aberrant 
form  of  Cuckow  departs  as  much  in  one  direction  from  the 
normal  habit  of  birds  as  do  so  many  of  our  familiar  friends 
of  the  Old  World  in  the  other,  for  several  females  unite  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  one  nest  Full  details  of  its  economy  are  want- 
ing, but  it  is  evident  that  incubation  is  carried  on  socially, 
since  an  intruder  on  approachina;  the  rude  nest  will  disturb 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  its  sabfe  proprietors,  who,  loudly 
complaining,  seek  safety  either  in  tne  leafy  branches  of  the 
tree  that  holds  it,  or  in  the  nearest  available  covert,  with 
all  the  sp^  that  their  feeble  powers  of  flight  permit. 

(A.  H.) 

CUCUMBER  (Ouamis),  a  genus  of  the  natural  order 
OueurbUaceoBf  represented  by  indigenous  species  in  most 
warm  regions  ot  the  globe,  and  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters : — plants,  annual  or  possessing  a  perennial 
thick  root ;  stems,  rarely  if  ever  climbing ;  leaves,  heart- 
shaped,  sometimes  reniform,  with  three  to  seven  lobes, 
and  crenulate  or  denticulate  margin ;  flowers,  monoecious 
and  vellow,  having  tubular  campanulate  calioes^  petals 
but  slightly  adherent,  three  free  stamens,  and  a  tripartite, 
obtuse,  and  spheroidal  stigma;  fruits  or  pepones,  three 
to  six  celled,  smooth  or  echinate ;  and  seeds,  more  or  less 
compressed,  ovate,  sharp-edged,  and  of  a  yellow  or  dirty- 
white  color.  OitcumU  soa'ims,  the  common  cucumber, 
is  an  annual,  indi^ous  probably  to  tropical  Asia;  the 
branches  ramifv  little;  the  leaves  are  hairy  and  have 
three  to  five  sharply-pointed  lobes;  the  ovaiy  is  often 
iiisiform ;  the  fruits  are  for  the  most  part  oblong,  obscurely 
trigonal  or  cylindrical,  and  except  in  one  variety  contain 
three  carpels,  and  their  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  of  an 
agreeable  sub-acid  taste.  In  its  characters  it  is  one 
of  the  most  uniform  species  of  its  genus.  The  principal 
varieties  are  (I)  the  small  Russian  cucumber,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  ovoid,  smooth,  scarcely  larger  than  a  hen's  egg, 
and  when  ripe  of  a  dull  orange  color ;  (2)  the  common  long 
cucumber;  (3)  the  white  cucumber,  with  fruits  usually 
shorter  and  proportionally  thicker  than  in  the  preceding 
kind ;  (4)  the  Sikkim  cucumber,  the  leaves  of  which  may 
be  seven  or  even  nine-lobed,  while  its  fruits  are  long-oval 
in  shape,  have  the  skin  marbled  with  vellowish-white  and 
reddish-brown,  and  r^larlf  contain  five  placentae. 

The  cucumber  usually  trails  on  the  pound,  but  it  can  be 
made  to  grow  well  in  an  upright  posiUon,  supported  by  its 
tendrils.  It  thrives  best  in  deep,  loose,  and  rich  earth, 
but  if  supplied  with  liquid  manure  it  may  be  cultivated  in 
old  tan  or  brick-rubbisn.  An  excellent  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
with  a  fourth  part  of  rotten  dung  intermixed.  A  damp 
atmosphere  ana  a  temperature  of  from  75^  to  80®  Fahr., 
with  plenty  of  light,  are  the  conditions  best  suited  to  the 
cucumber ;  but  it  can  be  grown  at  so  low  a  temperature  as 
50°.  and  will  bear  fruit  at  60° ;  in  the  presence  of  abundant 
moisture  a  heat  between  90°  and  110°  may  be  borne.  Ex- 
posure to  the  air  on  cold  niffhts  is  highlv  injurious  to  the 
plants,  rendering  them  sickly,  and  rapidly  oroducing  mil- 
dew. In  England  cucumbers  are  cultivated  in  dune  and 
hot-beds,  also  in  pots,  and  during  summer  in  the  open  nelds. 
At  Sandy  in  Bedfordshire  the  temperature  of  the  soil  of 
encumber  plantations  is  in  a  week  or  ten  days  raised  8°  or 
10°  above  that  of  the  neighboring  soil  b^  turning  in  the 
surface-earth,  and  covering  the  ground  with  litter  at  the 
close  of  every  sunny  day.  To  promote  the  formation  of 
fruit  the  voung  shoots  of  the  cucumber  should  be  nipped 
ofi*  occasionally  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  no  further  than  the  second  point  be- 
vond  the  fading  fruit-blossom.  The  plants  are  raised  from 
both  seeds  and  cuttings.  For  procuring  good  seed  the  fol- 
lowing method  has  been  given.  A  strong  plant  is  chosen, 
and  allowed  to  bear  only  one  fruit,  which  when  ripe  and 
yellow,  is  cut  and  laid  by  in  a  dry  place ;  when  it  heginB  to 
rot,  it  is  cut  in  pieces,  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  ferment,  and 
the  seeds  are  then  washed  from  it  with  water,  those  which 
float  being  rejected.  The  seed  retains  its  vitality  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  that  which  has  been  kept  for  some 
years  is  said  to  produce  the  best  fruit-bearing  plants.  The 
teed-bed  for  cucumbers  is  made  3  feet  high  at  the  back,  and 


6  inches  less  in  front.  After  its  preparation  eight  or  mat 
days  are  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  seed  is  sown.  The 
tops  of  the  young  plants  are  kept  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8 
inches  from  the  ^lass  of  the  frame  by  lowering  from  tins 
to  time  the  pots  in  which  they  grow.  By  pinching  off  tht 
leading  shoot  that  rises  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  froh 
shoots  are  made  to  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  seed-leaves; 
these  are  in  their  turn  nipped  back  when  the  length  of  tws 
joints.  Plants  grown  in  winter  in  frames  and  hot-houM 
are  given  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible,  and  care  ii 
taken  not  to  supply  them  with  very  cold  water.  Od  ac- 
count of  their  expense,  dung-beds  have  been  generally 
superseded  by  hot-beds  for  the  growth  of  cucnmben.  Tbe 
cucumber  is  a  common  vegetable  in  all  parts  of  India;  in 
the  cold  season  it  is  cultivated  in  the  grain  fields,  and  in 
summer  in  the  sandy  beds  and  islands  of  rivers.  In 
Cashmere,  as  in  China  and  Persia,  cucumbers  and  mekn 
are  ffrown  in  the  lakes  on  floats  formed  by  cutting  through, 
at  abont  2  feet  under  the  water,  the  roots  of  sedges,  rera^ 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  which,  being  pressed  together, 
are  made  to  form  a  bed  about  2  yards  m  breadth,  and  oi 
indefinite  length.  The  heads  of  the  plants  are  next  col 
off)  laid  upon  its  surface,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
mud.  The  fioat  is  moored  in  its  place  by  a  stake  of  willoY 
driven  through  it  at  each  end,  and  oonferv«  and  weedi 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  are  piled  on  it  in  cooiol 
mounds  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  2  feet  broad  at  the 
base,  and  having  a  hollow  at  the  top  filled  with  soft  mod, 
in  which  the  youn^  cucumber  and  melon  plants  are  placed. 
No  further  labor  is  requisite  save  that  of  gathering  the 
fruit  (Moorcroft,  Joum.  IL  Oeog,  Soc^  ii.  p.  258). 

The  varieties  of  the  common  cucumber  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  constantly  changing.  Among  the  longer 
sorts  may  be  mentioned  Dale's  Conqueror,  Bine  Qown,nd 
Hamilton's  Invincible.  Though  generally  eaten  as  a  alsi 
or  jpickled,  the  cucumber  is  usra  in  the  preparation  of 
various  cooked  dishes,  and  is  occasionally  preserved.  The 
juice  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  some  pomades  tad 
cosmetics.  For  pickling,  the  young  unripe  fruit,  or  ghc^ 
kins,  and  the  Russian  variety  are  employed.  Ciicomhea 
were  much  esteemed  by  the  andents.  According  to  Flinj 
(xix.  23),  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  sapplied  with  then 
daily,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Naudin  ennmentei 
thirteen  well-determined  and  eight  doubtful  speries  of  Ihi 
geuus  Ouewnis,  Of  one  of  these,  C,  Figareit  he  describa 
five,  and  of  another,  C  Mdo,  or  the  melon,  no  lesi  than 
thirty  varieties.  Amon|[  the  latter  is  the  CL  ChaU  of 
Linncus,  the  fruit  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  nme  ai 
the  kithiuM  or  "  cucumbers "  of  tne  Scriptures  (Nam.  xL 
6;  Isa.  i.  8;  Baruch  vi.  70).  Forskal  describes  the  pbst 
as  follows:— ''Stalks  smooth,  with  rigid  bristles;  leani 
lobed,  scabrous  on  both  sides,  with  ootme  angles;  frait, 
hairy  when  young,  smooth  when  old,  attenuated  at  both 
ends."  The  fruit,  he  tells  ns,  is  common  in  E^ypt,  when 
it  is  grown  in  the  open  fields.  Bv  many  a  dnnk  is  pie- 
pared  from  it  when  ripe.  The  pulp  is  broken  and  sdmd 
by  means  of  a  stick  thrust  through  a  hole  cut  at  the  innbQ* 
icus  of  the  fruit;  the  hole  is  wen  closed  with  wax, sod 
the  fruit,  without  removing  it  from  its  stem,  is  buried  is  a 
little  pit;  after  some  davs  the  pulp  is  found  to  be  coDverted 
into  an  Mrreeable  liquid  (Fhra  .^ypUaco-Arabiea,  p.  168; 
1775).  Various  species  of  Anavria,  CUnUlvt,  Ooeenua,  Oh 
ettr6ita,  Eebalium,  Za^o,  Melotkna,  Mukia,  Sie^oif  Tdfaritt 
and  IHehoBcmlhea  have  been  referred  to  the  genus  Oiaam. 
The  squirting  cucumber,  Bebaltum  etoternrai,  the  Su"*r 
&yptoc  of  Theophrastus,  fiimishes  the  drug  elaterioB. 
Owing  to  the  exmosis  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  through  tha 
strong  cortical  tissues  that  line  its  central  cavity,  a  pre*- 
ure  is  accumulated  sufficient  to  cause  the  severance  of  thi 
fruit  from  its  peduncle,  and  the  consequent  sudden  gectioc 
of  its  contents.  The  OueumU  terotv/uu  of  Turkey  and  C 
Qmomon  of  Japan  are  varieties  of  (X  Mdo;  the  "aerpen. 
cucumber"  of  Central  America  is  the  species  IHdkoantiu 
eolubrina. 

Watkins,  Art  of  Promoting  iJu  Gr&wtk  of  the  (hewhtrtd 
Melon,  1824 ;  Weeden,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  OromA  ef  A- 
eumhcrtf  1832;  Royle,  Himalayan  BotawM,  vol.  i.  p.  tlS,  l^i 
Danoan,  Treatiec  on  the  Culture  of  the  Oueumber,  1841 ;  AjM, 
Cultivation  of  OueumUre  in  PoU,  1850;  Naadin,  mAnmoLim, 
Sei,  Nat,,  4e.  ser.  Bot.  t.  xL  p.  5, 1859 ;  London,  Mortiewkmd, 
ad.  Robinson,  1871. 

CUDDALOR,  or  Gxtdaxub,  a  municipal  townof  Biiti^ 
India,  in  the  Madras  Prandenoy  and  the  district  of  fioolh 
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Anoi,  aitaated  on  the  weBtem  shore  of  the  Baj  of  Bengal 
at  the  eatuanr  of  the  Biver  Panar,  102  miles  S.  S.  W.  from 
Uadraa,  and  15  8. 8.  W.  from  Pondicherry.  It  lies  low, 
but  18  regarded  as  exceptionally  healthy,  and  serves  as  a 
kind  of  sanatorium  for  the  surroanding  district.  The 
prindpdl  trade  is  the  export  of  cotton ;  but  some  attention 
IS  also  given  to  the  fisheries  and  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
sugar,  and  salt.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  rums  of 
the  fort  of  St  David.  The  English  East  India  Company 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  town  from  the  rajah  of  Ginffee  in 
1681 J  and  their  factory  was,  in  conseanence  of  the  in- 
creasing trade,  wholly  rebuilt  and  fortified  in  1702.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1758;  but  two  years 
later  it  was  recaptured  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  In  1782,  after 
the  destruction  of  Colonel  Braithwaite's  detachment  by 
Tippoo,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  combined  forces 
of  the  French  and  Hyder  Ali,  when  the  works  were  greatly 
strengthened,  and  a  strong  garrison  sent  to  defend  them. 
In  1783  it  was  besi^^  by  the  British,  who  were  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  942  killed  and  wounded,  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  storm  the  worlu.  It  finally  passed  into  British 
possession  by  the  treaty  of  1795.  Population  in  1871, 
40,/«lU* 

CUDDAPAH,  or  Eadapa,  a  district  of  British  India  in 
the  presidency  of  Fort  St  George  or  Madras,  situated 
between  IZ"*  12'  and  16«  19^  N.  lat.  and  77*»  52^^  and  79« 
48'  £.  lone.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Karanaul,  on 
the  £.  by  Nellor,  on  the  8.  by  North  Arcot  and  Mysore ; 
and  on  the  £.  by  Ball&rf.  The  district  is  in  shape  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghfits  which  intersects  it 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The  two  tracts  thus  formed 
possess  totally  difierent  features.  The  first,  which  consti- 
tutes the  north,  east,  and  south-east  of  the  district,  is  a  low- 
lying  plain ;  while  the  other,  which  comprises  the  southern 
and  south-western  portion,  forms  a  high  table-land  from 
1500  to  2500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Penanr,  which  enters  the  district  from  Ballfirf  on  the  west, 
and  flows  eastwards  into  Nellor.  Though  a  large  and 
broad  river,  and  in  the  rains  eontaininsr  a  great  volume  of 
water^  in  the  hot  weather  months  it  dwindles  down  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  stream.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Kundaur,  Saglair,  Cheyair,  and  Papagni  rivers.  The 
total  area  of  the  district  is  8367  square  miles,  of  which  2728 
were  returned  as  under  cultivation  in  1874r-75.  Cuddapah 
is  subdivided  into  eleven  Uiluks  or  sub-districts,  and  con- 
tains 1062  villaees.  The  population  in  1872  was  returned 
as  follows;— Hindus,  1,242,317;  Mahometans,  103,676; 
Native  Christians,  4068;  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  202: 
Buddhists,  4 ;  othere^  387 ;  total,  1,351,194.  The  principal 
town  and  the  administrative  head-ouarters  of  the  district  is 
Cuddapah.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog&  River  in  14^  32' 
N.  lat  and  78*»  54'  E.  long.  Population— Hindus,  10,611 ; 
Mahometans,  5338;  Christians,  222;  others,  104;  total, 
16,275.  The  total  revenue  of  Cuddapah  district  in  1874r-75 
amounted  to  £245,222,  of  which  £200,987  was  derived 
from  the  land  araessment 

CUDWORTH,  Ralph  (1617-1688),  the  most  learned 
and  philosophical  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  was  bom 
at  Ailer,  Somersetshire,  in  1617.  His  father,  rector  of 
Aller,  and  an  editor  of  Perkins's  works,  died  in  1624.  His 
widow  married  a  second  time  Dr.  Stouehton,  under  whose 
care  young  Cudworth  was  well  grounded  in  school  learning. 
In  1630  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  in  Emmanuel  CoUcse, 
Cambridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  a  fellow.  He 
oommenced  residence  in  1632,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1639,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  fellow,  and  became  so 
eminent  as  a  tutor  as  to  have  at  one  time  twenty-eight 
pupils.  He  was  next  presented  to  the  rectory  of  North 
Cadbury  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1642  he  published  a 
IHuoune  concerning  the  true  Notion  o/"  the  Lwd!e  Supper, 
and  a  treatise  entitled,  The  Union  of  Chriet  and  the  Church, 
tn  a  Shadow.  In  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  chosen  master  of  Clare  Hall.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
for  some  time  devoted  himself  with  special  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Jewbh  antiquities.  Two  years  after  (March  31, 
1647),  he  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 
John  ii.  3, 4,  and  his  discourse  on  this  occasion  was  pub- 
lished, alon^  with  another  sermon  following  out  the  theme. 
For  some  tune  it  ap^red  as  if  the  insufficiency  of  his 
moome  would  force  him  to  leave  Cambridge,  but  this  loss 
to  the  university  was  averted  by  his  appointment  to  the 
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mastership  of  Christ's  Colle|;e  in  1654.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  named  by  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1657  for 
the  revision  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Through  his  intimacy  with  Thurloe,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard,  he  was  confidentially 
consulted  on  various  occasions  by  the  Protectors  in  regard 
to  university  and  Gk>vemment  appointments.  In  1659  we 
find  him  engaged  with  discourses  m  defence  of  Christianity 
against  Judaism.  Like  so  many  others,  he  published 
I^tin  verses  on  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  in 
1660.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ashwell  in 
Herefordshire  in  1662,  and  installed  prebendary  of  Qlouces- 
ter  in  1678.  He  had  a  design  in  1665  to  publish  a  treatise 
oonoeming  moral  good  and  evil,  and  as  he  had  been  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  latter's  Enr 
ehiridion  Ethieum  appears  to  have  almost  occasioned  a 
rupture  of  friendly  relations  between  them.  Cudworth's 
magnum  optis,  the  True  Inielleetual  System  of  the  UnivereCf 
wherein  aU  the  Beaton  and  Philoaophy  of  Atheitm  is  routed, 
and  its  Impossibility  demonstrated,  appeared  in  1678.  This 
marvellously  learned  work,  bulky  as  it  is,  is  merely  a 
fragment,  the  first  of  three  parts, — the  Treatise  on  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Morality,  published  in  1731  by  Bishop 
Chandler,  and  a  Discourse  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  whole.  Its  publication  had  been  delayed 
for  seven  years,  owin^  to  the  opposition  of  some  parties  at 
court,  probably  admirers  of  Hobbes.  It  was  flatteringly 
received  in  the  learned  world,  but  offended  the  narrowly 
orthodox  as  well  as  the  sceptics  against  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten. Some  persons  were  even  so  thoughtless  or  malicious 
as  to  construe  the  candor  with  which  its  author  stated  the 
arguments  of  atheists  as  a  device  to  lead  his  readers  to 
believe  that  the  atheist  had  the  best  of  the  reasoning.  If 
Warburton  may  be  credited,  misrepresentations  of  this 
kind  deterred  Cudworth,  a  peaceable  man,  averse  to  theo- 
logical polemics,  from  publishing  the  rest  of  his  work. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  on  the  26th  of  June,  1688,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Christ's  College.  He  left  behind 
him  a  daughter,  Damaris,  a  lady  of  oonsiderable  genius, 
known,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Masham,  as  the  intimate 
and  valued  friend  of  John  Locke.  Several  of  Cudworth's 
MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  not  to 
the  national  credit  that,  with  the  exception  of  A  Treatise 
of  Freewill,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  in  1838,  they 
have  not  only  not  been  published,  but  no  adequate  account 
or  summary  has  been  given  of  them. 

The  ISrue  Inielleetual  System,  to  justify  its  general  title 
and  fulfil  its  author's  plan,  should  have  contained  two  other 

?arts,  each  on  the  same  scsUe  as  the  part  which  we  possess, 
'here  appeared  to  Cudworth  to  be  three  systems  which 
deny  liberty  and  involve  necessity, — three  sorts  of  fatalism. 
The  first  is  materialistic  fatalism,  which  suppresses  with 
the  idea  of  liberty  every  idea  of  God  and  spirit,  and  ex- 
plains all  phenomena,  even  those  of  thought  and  feeling; 
by  mechanical  laws,  and  the  formation  of  all  bein^  by  tht 
combination  and  concourse  of  atoms ;  the  second  is  a  theo- 
logical or  religious  fatalism,  advocated  by  various  scholas- 
tic and  later  divines,  which  makes  good  and  evil,  right 
and  wrong,  the  creation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  thus 
destrovs  liberty  by  destroying  its  condition  and  its  law; 
and  the  third  is  Stoical '  fatalism,  which,  although  not 
denying  the  Divine  existence  or  the  rectituae  of  the  Divine 
nature,  affirms  that  all  that  happens  is  determined  bv  an 
eternal  and  unchangeable  necessity.  These  are  the  three 
chief  false  systems  of  tjie  universe,  according  to  Cudworth, 
and  he  would  oppose  to  them  three  great  principles,  the 
fundamentals  or  essentials  of  religion: — to  the  first  the 
existence  of  God  and  of  a  spiritual  world ;  to  the  second 
the  eternal  and  immutable  distinction  of  ri^ht  and  wrong ; 
and  to  the  third  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man. 
The  proof  of  these  three  truths  with  the  refutation  of  the 
opposite  errors  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  the  universe  entitled  to  be  called,  in  opposition 
to  those  refuted,  true,  and,  in  distinction  from  physical 
systems  like  the  Ptolemaic,  Tychonic,  and  Copernican,  in- 
telleetuaL  The  first  of  these  forms  of  fatalism  is  the  only 
one  with  which  his  principal  work  deals.  It  includes  four 
species  of  materialistic  atheism,  namelv, — ^the  atomic 
adopted  by  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Hoobes,  which  rec- 
ognizes no  other  substances  than  material  atoms,  and  no 
other  forces  than  their  movements ;  the  hvlopathic,  main- 
tained by  Anaximander,  which  makes  innnile  matter,  de- 
void of  imdeistanding  and  life,  form  all  things  hj  **% 
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secretion  or  aegr^^tion  "  which  takes  place  according  to 
inherent  law ;  the  hylozoic,  asserted  hv  Strato  of  Lamp- 
■acufly  which  explains  everything  by  the  supposition  of 
an  inward,  self-organizing,  plastic  life  in  matter ;  and  the 
cosmoplastic,  perhaps  held  hj  Seneca  and  the  younger 
Pliny,  which  rei)resent8  the  universe  as  an  organized  being, 
like  a  plant,  with  a  spontaneous  and  necessary,  but  un- 
conscious and  unreflective  development.  They  are,  how- 
ever, reducible  to  two — the  atomic  and  hylozoic — the  one 
best  represented  by  Democritus,  the  other  by  Strato ;  the 
one  explaininp^  everything  by  matter  and  movement,  the 
other  everything  by  matter  endowed  with  life;  the  one 
mechanical,  the  other  dynamical. 

The  history  of  the  atomic  pliilosophy  is  narrated  by 
Cndworth  at  great  leneth  and  with  vast  erudition,  but  no 
one  will  now  he  found  to  accept  the  view  which  he  gives 
of  its  development  as  even  in  the  main  accurate.  Like  his 
friend  Henry  More,  he  derives  the  atomic  tlieory,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  purely  physical  speculation,  from  Moses,  and 
his  conclusions  as  to  its  transmission  are  in  many  respects 
not  less  untrustworthy.  He  would  make  it  out  to  have 
been  taught  by  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  only  to  nave  been 
mutilated  and  perverted  by  JLeucippus  and  Democritus. 
He  had  the  merit,  however,  of  seeing  very  clearly  that  the 
atomic  theory  in  itself,  or  what  he  calls  the  atomic  physi- 
ology, had  no  natural  or  even  necessary  connection  with 
the  atomic  atheism.  He  contends  that  ''so  far  from  being 
either  the  mother  or  nurse  of  atheism,  or  any  ways  favor- 
able thereto  (as  is  vulgarly  supposed),  it  is  indeed  the 
moat  opposite  to  it  of  any,  and  the  greatest  defence  against 
the  same."  He  states  with  great  fulness  and  fairness  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support  both  of  the 
atomic  and  hylozoic  atheism.  He  refutes  them,  although 
in  a  cumbrous  and  discursive  manner,  with  great  strength 
of  reason.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  refutation  of  hylo- 
zoic atheism  that  he  brings  forward  the  celebrated  hypoth- 
esis, which  he  held  in  common  with  More,  of  a  plastic 
natnre, — a  substance  intermediate  between  matter  and 
spirit, — a  power  which  prosecutes  certain  ends  but  not 
freely  or  intelligently, — an  instrument  by  which  laws  are 
able  to  act  without  the  immediate  a^ncy  of  God.  He 
argues  that  to  refer  the  life  and  motion  of  the  universe 
immediately  to  God  renders  divine  providence  "  operose, 
solicitous,  and  distractions,''  implies  that  all  things  are 
done  miraculously  and  none  of  them  by  an  inward  prin- 
ciple of  their  own,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  slow  and 
ffredual  development  of  nature  and  with  its  ''  errors  and 
bungles."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  few  should  have  been 
convinced  by  such  ailments.  Nothing  can  be  toilsome 
to  omnipotence  or  perplexing  to  omniscience.  It  is  not 
more  difficult  to  believe  the  life  and  motions  of  the  uni- 
vertie  due  to  the  immediate  action  of  God  than  the  life 
and  motions  of  the  secondary  agent  which  Cndworth 
imagined  to  animate  nature  and  ''  drudgingly  to  execute  a 
part  of  the  work  of  providence."  An  unconscious  and 
"necessitated  plastic  power"  cannot  remove  from  the 
creator  of  it  the  blame  of  any  "  errors  or  bungles  "  it  may 
commit.  Cud  worth's  hypothesis  became  in  1703-4  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  controversy  between  Bayle  and 
Leclerc, — the  former  maintaining,  and  the  latter  denying, 
that  it  was  favorable  to  the  atheistical  inference.  It  has 
been  recently  reproduced  by  Joseph  John  Murphy  in  his 
work  on  Habii  and  IiUellipenee,  What  Cudworth  desig- 
nated ''.plastic  nature"  is  almost  identical  with  what 
Murphy  calls  "  unconscious  intelligence."  ^  It  was  de- 
scended from  the  anima  mundi  of  Plato,  and  is  still  repre- 
sented in  the  UnbewusMe  of  Von  Hartmann. 

After  the  three  chapters  which  describe  and  refute 
atomic  and  hylozoic  atheism,  there  comes  a  fourth  which 
"  swells,"  as  Cudworth  himself  says, "  into  a  disproportion- 
ate bigness."  Its  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  belief  in  one 
supreme  God  has  been  generally  entertained  even  through- 
out the  pagan  world ;  that  only  a  few  men,  darkened  in 
mind  and  depraved  in  heart,  have  discard^  and  denied 
it  I  and  that  polytheism  was  the  worship  of  many  gods 
subordinate  to  the  One  God,  of  the  One  God  under  many 
names,  and  of  the  One  God  and  subordinate  gods  in 
images  and  symbols,  but  not  the  exclusion  of  the  worsliip 
of  ''one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity  from  which  all 
their  other  gods  were  generated  or  created.'^  Nowhere 
does  onr  auSior  show  more  learning  or  more  elevation  or 
Ineadth  of  tliought  than  in  the  survey  of  xeligions  which 


this  discussion  involves.  He  carefblly  searches  in  flic 
heathen  religions  which  he  reviews  for  features  of  tmth, 
traces  of  the  presence  of  God,  evidences  of  his  having 
never  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  human  hearta.  M 
the  same  time  his  reasoning  is,  on  the  whole,  &r  from 
satisfactory.  It  is  at  many  points  perverted  by  tlie  un- 
conscious desire  to  establish  a  foregone  oonclasion;  and 
the  testimonies  brought  forward  have  as  often  meftnings 
imposed  on  them  as  educed  from  them.  The  lengthenoi 
discussion  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian  Trinities  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  various 
persons.  Cudworth  was  accused  by  some,  in  conseanence 
of  it,  with  being  a  Tritheist,  and  by  others  of  being  an 
Arian.  He  could  not  possibly  be  both ;  he  undoubtedly 
meant  to  be  neither.  He  wished  to  be  orthodox,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  was  so.  He  erred  chiefly  b^  representuig 
Plato  as  having  come  far  nearer  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
than  he  really  did. 

What  is  of  most  interest,  perhaps,  in  the  last  chapter  is 
the  attempt  at  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God.    This,  he  explains,  cannot  be  accomplished  a 
priori,  as  if  from  anything  antecedent  to  the  divine  exist- 
ence, but  ma^  nevertheless  be  necessarily  inferred  from 
undeniable  principles  of  reason.    He  refutes  the  aaaertion 
of  Descartes  that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing,  not  even 
of  mathematical  reasoning  and  truth,  till  ceitain  that  there 
is  a  Qod,  good  and  holy,  who  cannot  and  will  not  deceive 
us.    He  diows  that  although  this  hypothesis  bears  a  re- 
semblance of  piety,  it  really  leads  to  universal  scepticiaDL 
He  then  adduces  three  metaphysical  proo&  of  Uie  dirine 
existence.    The  first  is  substantially  that  of  Ansehn  and 
Descartes,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
beine.    Cudworth  modifies  it,  however,  in  the  same  way 
which  Leibnits  soon  afterwards  also  did.    H^  does  naL, 
that  is  to  say,  conclude  at  once  the  divine  existence  frosn 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  but  shows  before  doing  so  that 
this  idea  is  accordant  with  reason,  t.  e.,  involves  in  it  no 
contradiction.    The  second  proo(  instead  of  thus  proceed- 
ing from  the  idea  o^  perfection  to  tliat  of  necessary  exist- 
ence, proceeds  from  the  idea  of  existence  to  that  of  per^ 
fection.    Theists  and  atheists,  materialists  and  spiritnalua, 
agree  that  something  certainly  existed  of  itself  firom  all 
eternity.    They  difier  only  as  to  whether  that  something  be 
a  perfect  or  an  imperfect  Being.    But  that  which  existed 
from    all    eternity    must   have   done  so   naturally  and 
necessarily,  including  necessary  and  eternal  self-existence 
in  its  own  nature.    There  is  nothing,  however,  it  is  argned, 
which  contains  necessary  eternal  existence  in  its  own  na- 
ture or  essence,  hut  only  an  absolutely  perfect  Being,— all 
imperfect  things  being  in  their  nature  contingently  possible^ 
either  to  be  or  not  to  be.    Hence  aperfect  jBeing,  or  God, 
existed  of  himself  from  eternity.    The  third  argument  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  knowledge.    It  is  that  know- 
ledge is  possible  only  through  ideas  which  must  have  their 
source  in  an  eternal  reason.    Sense  is  not  only  not  the 
whole  of  knowlege,  but  is  in  itself  not  at  all  knowledge; 
it  is  wholl;^^  relative  and  individual,  and  not  knowledge 
until  the  mind  adds  to  it  what  is  absolute  and  nniveisa]. 
Knowledge  does  not  begin  with  what  is  individual  bat 
with  what  is  universal.    The  individual  is  known  by  beii^ 
brought  under  a  universal  instead  of  the  universal  bei^g 
gathered  from  a  multitude  of  individuals.    And  these  ani- 
versals,  vo^fiara^  or  ideas,  which  underlie  all  the  knowlei^ 
of  all  men,  which  originate  it,  and  do  not  originate  in  i^ 
have  existed  eternally  in  the  only  mode  in  which  troths 
can  be  said  to  be  eternal,  in  an  eternal  mind.    They  come 
to  us  from  an  Eternal  mind,  which  is  their  proper'  hooM^ 
and  of  which  human  reason  is  an  emanation.     ''Froia 
whence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  all  minds,  in  the  seveial 
places  and  ages  of  the  world,  have  ideas  or  notions  of 
things   exactly  alike,  and  truths  indi visibly  the  sam^ 
Truths  are  not  multiplied  by  the  diversity  of  minds  ifasi 
apprehend  them ;  because  they  are  all  but  ectypal  parOci- 
pations  of  one  and  the  same  original  of^archetypal  miod 
and  truth.    As  the  same  face  may  be  reflected  in  several 
glasses,  and  tlie  image  of  the  same  sun  may  be  in  a  thoo- 
sand  eyes  at  once  beholding  it^  and  one  and  the  same  vdoe 
may  be  in  a  thousand  ears  listening  to  it,  so'  when  innu- 
merable created  minds  have  the  same  ideas  of  things^  tad 
understand  the  same  truths,  it  is  but  one  and  the  ssme 
eternal  light  that  is  reflected  in  them  all  ('that  light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  tliat  cometh  into  the  world'),  or 
the  same  voice  of  that  one  everlasting  Word,  that  is  i 
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dient,  fe-echoed  hy  them.''  In  different  foims  and  with 
different  references  this  argnment  is  to  be  foand  in  Plato, 
Angustine,  Aquinas,  Malebranche,  Botsuefc,  Ffoelon,  €k>u- 
■in,  and  Ferrier. 

The  SVeo^ise  eoneemmg  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality 
deals  with  the  second  form  of  fiitalism.  Over  against  the 
assertion  that  all  moral  good  and  evil  is  arbitrary  and  fao- 
titiousy  not  by  nature  but  by  law,  there  is  placed  the  di- 
rectlj  contradictoij  proposition,  nothinff  is  morally  good 
or  e^il  by  mere  will  without  nature.  Whatever  is  at  all 
must  be  what  it  is  not  by  will  but  b^  nature.  Omnipo- 
tence itself  cannot  set  aside  thb  condition,  cannot  do  what 
is  contradictory ;  and  contradictory  it  is  that  things  should 
be  -what  they  are  not,  should  be  indifferently  anything, 
either  this  or  that  round  or  square,  vhite  or  black,  ac- 
oording  to  mere  will  and  pleasure.  And  *'  things  may  as 
well  be  made  white  or  black  by  mere  will  without  white- 
nan  or  blackness,  eaual  and  unequal  without  ecjuality  and 
inequality,  as  morally  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest 
and  dishonest,  by  mere  will,  without  any  nature  of  gpod- 
neea,  justice,  honesty."  The  existence  of  merely  nositive 
daties, — ^the  fAxA  that  certain  commands  carry  witn  them 
an  oblieatory  force,  and  that  it  is  often  wrong  to  do  a  thing 
which  has  been  forbidden  although  it  would  have  been 
othexwise  quite  legitimate, — is  argued  to  be  no  exception  to 
this  truth,  since  in  all  such  cases  the  obligation  sprinss  not 
from  mere  will  but  from  a  deeper  source,  from  an  underly- 
ing natural  justice  or  equity^  which  is  the  true  foundation 
both  of  the  right  in  a  superior  to  command  and  of  obliga- 
tion  in  an  inferior  to  obey.  Cudworth  is  thus  led  to  dis- 
criminate precisely  natural  from  positive  right.  Things 
naturally  ffood  are  tliose  which  the  reason  obliges  us  to 
immediately,  absolutely,  and  perpetually,  and  on  no  con- 
dition of  any  voluntary  act  that  may  be  done  or  omitted 
intervening;  things  positively  good  are  those  which  the 
reason  obhges  to  only  through  the  intervention  of  some 
sQch  act  bringing  them  under  some  rule  of  natural  justice. 
Bat  even  the  things  which  thus  pass  from  being  indifferent 
to  being  positively  right  or  wrong  are  strictly  speaking 
onlj  brought  into  a  new  relation  to  us,  and  have  not  a  new 
natore  bestowed  on  themselves.  The^r  remain  in  them- 
selves what  Uiey  were, — indifferent,  neither  good  nor  evil. 
And  any  moral  character  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
doing  Of  them  consists  not  in  what  is  done,  but  in  a  regard 
to  the  natural  right  which  dictates  fidelity  to  enga^ments 
and  submission  to  just  authorities.  Will  thus  carries  with 
it  no  creative  moral  force, — as  mere  will,  indeed,  no  moral 
Ibroe  whatever.  Cudworth  completes  his  proof  of  this  po- 
sition by  a  refutation  of  the  opinion  that  rectitude,  although 
not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature,  depends  on  the 
mere  will  of  tne  Creator.  He  argues  that  it  represents 
what  is  really  a  contradiction  to  be  the  object  of  divine 
power.  He  further  insists  that  there  is  in  God  a  wisdom 
superior  to  His  will  and  a  goodness  superior  to  His  wis- 
dom ;  that  the  perfection  of  will  is  to  be  thus  twice  deter- 
xninedy  first  by  wisdom  and  then  by  goodness,  first  by  truth 
and  then  by  righteousness.  That  moral  distinctions  are 
arbitrary,  grounded  not  in  reality  but  in  will,  Cudworth 
saw  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  belief  that  all  cog- 
nizable distinctions  are  arbitrary,  that  all  being  and  know- 
ledge are  relative,  having  no  real  existence  iu  themselves 
hut  only  an  existence  of  appearance  relative  to  something 
else.  He  perceived  with  perfect  clearness  that  unless  there 
is  an  absolute  in  knowleage  there  can  be  no  absolute  in 
morals.  The  larger  portion  of  his  treatise  is,  in  conse- 
quence, an  examination  into  the  nature  of  sense  and  know- 
ledge, designed  to  prove  that  ^ense  is  not  knowledge ;  that 
sense  is  a  confusea  perception  obtruded  on  the  soul  from 
without,  whereas  knowledge  is  an  inward  native  energy  of 
the  mind,  not  arising  from  things  acting  from  without; 
that  even  simple  corporeal  things,  passively  perceived  by 
sense,  are  known  or  understood  only  by  the  active  power 
of  the  mind ;  that  some  ideas  of  the  mind  proceed  not  from 
outward  sensible  things,  but  arise  from  the  inward  activity 
of  the  mind  itself;  that  the  intelligible  notions  of  thines, 
though  existing  only  in  the  mind,  are  not  figments  of  the 
mind,  but  have  an  immutable  nature;  that  science  or 
knowledge  is  the  only  firm  tiling  in  the  universe.  Among 
the  ideas  not  drawn  from  sense  but  imposed  by  reason  on 
particular  acts,  Cudworth  places  the  conceptions  of  moral 
good  and  evil.  These,  like  other  noemata,  are  necessary, 
eternal,  and  immutable.  They  are  not  created  by  reason 
iHit  essential  to  reason.    Beason  does  not  find  theiDi  bat 


brings  them  with  it.  Beason,  however,  and  not  senqjB  or 
feeling  of  any  kind,  is  their  organon.  Sense  apprehendf 
in  the  imperfect  way  it  does  only  through  the  working  of 
reason ;  feeling  is  ever  varying  and  inaividual.  Sense  is 
altogether  blind  to  whatever  partakes  of  the  necessary; 
feeling  is  in  no  direct  contact  with  what  really  and  abso- 
lutely is.  Adam  Smith  and  many  others  have  pronounced 
thb  conclusion  absurd  and  unintelligible,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  circumstance  that  Cudworth  has  at  least  en- 
deavored, and  laboriously  endeavored,  to  shew  by  his  ex- 
amination of  sense  and  knowledge  that  what  is  really 
altogether  absurd  and  unintelligible  is  that  mere  sense 
should  give  us  any  knowledge  whatever, — that  sense  should 
ever  rise  to  the  rank  of  perception  until  reason  has  brought 
its  object  onder  some  universal  catc^ry. 

In  the  tractate  on  free-will  he  endeavors  to  establish  that 
man  possesses  a  contingent  or  fortuitous  liberty  of  self- 
determination  when  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  objects. 
He  rests  this  conclusion  on  two  arguments: — first,  that 
otherwise  were  a  second  world  created  exactly  like  the 
present  it  would  have  an  exactly  similar  history;  and, 
secondly,  that  otherwise  the  mind  could  make  no  choice  in 
the  many  cases  where  several  objects  precisely  alike  were 
presentea  to  it.  He  sees  clearly,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
power  is  not  the  free-will  which  is  the  condition  of  praise 
and  blame.  In  every  conceivable  case  where  two  oojects 
of  choice  perfectly  equal  are  presented  to  the  mind,  praise 
or  blame  for  the  preference  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  un- 
reasonable. It  is  only  the  preference  of  the  better  to  the 
worse  that  is  praiseworthy ;  only  the  preference  of  the  worse 
to  the  better  that  is  blameworthy.  Accordingly  he  argues 
that  man  has  also  a  power  of  determining  himself  better  or 
worse.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  argument  he  finds  it 
requisite  to  maintain  that  there  are  not  two  separate  facul- 
ties in  the  soul,  the  one  confined  to  will  and  the  other  to 
understanding,  but  that  there  is  a  soul  which  wills  under- 
standingly  and  understands  willingly.  Its  first  motive 
principle  is  the  desire  of  good  in  general.  Its  freewill  is 
distinctive  of  a  rational  imperfect  &ing.  A  perfect  beine, 
essentially  good  and  wise,  cannot  have  such  a  power,  it 
being  impossible  it  should  ever  improve,  much  less  impair 
itself;  He  endeavors  to  refute  not  only  the  arguments  de- 
signed to  show  freedom  impossible,  but  those  intended  to 
prove  it  confined  to  Deity. 

Vast  erudition  was  combined  in  Cudworth  with  remark- 
able speculative  power.  The  extent  and  obtrusiveness  of 
his  erudition  and  his  discursiveness  in  argumentation  have 
caused  him  to  get  much  less  credit  for  philosophical  ability 
than  he  deserves.  It  is  only  the  real  student  of  his  writ- 
ings who  can  be  expected  to  recognize  it ;  and,  although 
he  may  be  often  consulted,  he  is  probably  now  seldom 
studied. 

Thomas  Birch's  Jccounf  of  the  Lift  and  Writinat  of  Balph 
Cudworth,  D,  D.,  is  the  ehief,  but  very  inadequate,  oiographioal 
authority.  In  all  respects  the  best  view  of  Cudworth,  as  a  man 
and  a  philosopher,  is  that  given  by  Principal  Tullocb  in  Bational 
Theology,  etc.,  vol.  11.  There  is  a  good  special  dissertation  oa 
"  the  plastio  nature  "  by  Janet,  and  an  excellent  estimate  of  Cud- 
worth as  a  Platonist  in  Prof.  v.  Stein's  Siehen  BUeher  wuir 
Ofehiehu  dea  Platonismua,  B.  vi.  (a.  r.) 

CUENCA,  a  province  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  lying  be- 
tween  39**  20^  and  40*»  4(K  N.  lat.,  and  1«  lO^and  3*»  10'  W. 
lon^.,  with  the  provinces  of  Guadalajara  and  Teruel  on  the 
N.,  V  alencia  on  the  E..  Albacete  and  Ciudad  Beal  on  the  S^ 
Toledo  on  the  W.,  and  Madrid  on  the  N.  W.  Area,  6726 
square  miles.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  New  Castile,  and  slopes  from  the  Sierra  de 
Cuenca  (highest  point,  the  Cerro  de  San  Felipe,  on  the 
N.  E.  border  of  the  province,  5905  feet)  down  into  the  great 
southern  Castilian  plain  watered  by  the  upper  streams  of 
the  Guadiana.  The  rocky  and  bare  highland  of  Cuenca 
on  the  north  and  east  includes  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jucar 
or  Xucar  and  its  tributary  streams,  hut  in  the  north-wesit 
the  province  is  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Tagus.  The 
forests  are  proverbial  for  their  pine  timber,  and  rival  those 
of  Soria;  considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down 
the  Tagus  to  Aranjuez,  and  thence  taken  to  Madrid  for 
building  purposes.  Excessive  droughts  prevail;  the  cli- 
mate of  the  hills  and  of  the  high  plateaus  is  rude  and  cold. 
but  the  valleys  are  excessively  hot  in  summer.  The  soil 
where  well  watered  is  fertile,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
agriculture,  and  three-fourths  of  the  area  is  left  under  pas- 
ture.   The  rearing  of  cattle^  asses,  mule 
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princinal  employment  of  the  people ;  olire  oil,  nuts,  wine, 
whe^it,  Bilk,  wax,  &nd  honey  are  the  chief  products  of  the 
province.  Mining  of  iron,  copper,  alum,  and  saltpetre  is 
carried  on  to  a  small  extent ;  jasper  and  agates  are  found. 
Manufactures  are  limited  to  the  coarsest  stufis.  Population 
in  1870,  238,731. 

CuENGA,  the  canital  of  the  above  province,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  finely  placed  on  a  rocky  eminence  girt  about 
with  hill&  beside  the  river  Jucar  at  its  confluence  with  the 
stream  of  the  Huecar,  at  an  elevation  2960  feet  above 
tlie  sea,  and  distant  about  eighty-five  miles  £.  8.  E.  from 
Madrid.  It  was  once  a  flourishine  town,  celebrated  in  arts 
and  literature,  and  the  focus  of  the  provincial  wool-trade, 
but  has  now  a  population  of  barely  7400.  Its  cathedral 
was  founded  by  Alphonso  VIII.  in  1177,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  Spain.  A  fine  bridge  (erected  in  1523) 
passes  over  the  Jucar  to  the  convent  of  San  Pablo.  A  few 
paper  mills,  and  some  wool-washing  and  silver-working 
are  the  remnant  of  its  former  industries. 

CUENCA,  an  inland  town  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  S. 
America,  about  190  miles  S.  of  Quito  and  60  miles  S.  E. 
of  the  port  of  Guavaquil.  It  stands  on  a  plain  at  an  ele- 
vation^ of  about  8640  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  hill  of 
Farqui,  chos^  by  the  French  astronomers  as  their  meridian 
in  1742.  It  is  a  cathedral  city,  and  contains  several  mon- 
asteries, besides  a  coUe^  and  other  educational  institutions. 
Cuenca  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cheese,  oats,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  The  population,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  25,000,  is  in  great  part  Indian.  In  the  redivision 
of  the  republic  into  11  provmces,  which  took  place  in  1875, 
the  former  province  of  Cuenca  ceased  to  bear  that  name. 

CUIBASS,  or  Corslet,  the  plate  armor,  whether  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  metal  or  other  rigid  material  or  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  pieces,  which  covers  the  front  of  the 
wearer's  person.  In  a  suit  of  armor,  however,  since  this 
important  piece  would  be  worn  in  connection  with  a  corre- 
sponding defence  for  the  back,  the  term  emran  commonly 
is  understood  to  imply  the  complete  bodv-armor,  including 
both  the  breast  ana  the  back  plates.  Thus  this  complete 
body-armor  appears  in  the  Middle  Ages  frequently  to  have 
been  described  as  a ''  pair  of  plates.  The  eordet,  a  compara- 
tively liffht  cuirass,  is  more  strictly  a  breast-plate  onl^.  As 
parts  of  the  military  equipment  of  classic  antiquity,  cuirasses 
and  corslets  of  bronze,  and  at  later  periods  also  of  iron  or 
some  other  rigid  substance,  were  habitually  in  use;  but 
while  some  special  kind  of  secondary  protection  for  the 
breast  had  been  worn  in  earlier  times  by  the  men-at-arms  in 
addition  to  their  mail  hauberks  and  their  ''cotes,''  armed 
with  splints  and  studs,  it  was  not  till  the  14th  century  that 
a  regular  body-defence  of  plate  can  be  said  to  have  become 
an  established  component  of  mediaeval  armor.  As  this 
century  continued  to  advance,  the  cuirass  is  found  gradu- 
ally to  have  come  into  jB;eneral  use,  in  connection  with 
plate  defences  for  the  hmbs,  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
century  the  long-familiar  interlinked  chain-mail  is  no 
loneer  visible  in  knightly  figures,  except  in  the  camail  of 
the  Daainet  and  at  the  edge  of  the  hauberk.  The  prevail- 
ing and  indeed  almost  the  universal,  usage  throughout  this 
century  was  that  the  cuirass  was  worn  covered.  Thus, 
the  globose  form  of  the  breast-armor  of  the  Black  Prince, 
in  his  effigy  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  1376,  intimates 
that  a  cuirass  as  well  as  a  hauberk  is  to  be  considered 
to  have  been  covered  by  the  royalty-emblazoned  jupon 
of  the  Prince.  The  cuirass,  thus  worn  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, was  always  made  of  sufficient  length  to  rest  on  the 
hips ;  otherwise,  if  not  thus  supported,  it  must  have  been 
suspended  from  the  shoulders,  in  which  case  it  would 
have  effectually  interiered  with  tlie  free  and  vigorous 
action  of  the  wearer.  Earlv  in  the  15th  century,  the 
entire  panoply  of  plate,  including  the  cuirass,  began  to 
be  worn  without  any  surcoat;    but  in  the   concluding 

auarter  of  the  century  the  short  surcoat,  with  full  short 
ieeves,  known  as  the  tabard,  was  in  general  use  over  the 
armor.  At  the  same  time  that  the  disuse  of  the  surcoat 
became  general,  small  plates  of  various  forms  and  sizes 
(and  not  always  made  in  pairs,  the  plate  for  the  right  or 
sword  arm  often  being  smaller  and  lighter  than  its  com- 
panion), were  attached  to  the  armor  in  front  of  the  shoulders, 
to  defend  the  otherwise  vulnerable  points  where  the  plate 
defences  of  the  upper-arms  and  the  cuirass  left  a  gap  on 
each  side.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  instead  of 
being  formed  of  a  single  plate,  the  breast-plate  of  the 
cuirass  was  made  in  two  parts,  the  lower  acj^usted  to  over- 


lap the  upper:  and  contrived  by  i 

rivet  to  give  nexibility  to  this  defence.    In  the  second  half 


means  of  a  stnp  or  slidim! 
give  flexibility  to  this  defence.  In  the  second  half 
of  this  15th  century  the  cuirass  occasionally  was  saperaeded 
by  the  "brigandine  jacket^"  a  defence  formed  of  «mi 
textile  fabric,  ^nerally  of  ndi  material,  lined  throagfaout 
with  overlapping  scales  of  metal,  which  were  attached  to 
the  jacket  by  rivets,  having  their  heads,  like  studs,  visible 
on  the  outside.  In  the  loth  centuxy,  when  oocasiooaUy, 
and  by  personages  of  exalted  rank,  splendid  surooals  were 
worn  over  the  armor,  the  cuirass — its  breast-piece  duriqg 
the  first  half  of  the  century  globular  in  form — was  con- 
stantly reinforced  by  strong  additional  plates  attached  to  it 
by  rivets  or  screws.  About  1550  the  breast-pieoe  of  the 
cuirass  was  characterized  by  a  central  ridge,  called  the 
"  tapulj"  having  near  its  centre  a  projecting  point ;  this 
projection,  somewhat  later,  was  brought  lower  down,  and 
eventually  the  profile  of  the  plate,  the  projectioo  havxnf 
been  earned  to  its  base,  assumecf  the  singular  form  which 
led  to  this  fashion  of  the  cuirass  being  distinguished  as  the 
''peascod  cuiraSb."  Corslets  provided  with  both  breast 
and  back  pieces  were  worn  by  foot-soldiers  in  the  17th 
century,  while  their  mounted  comrades  were  equipped  ia 
heavier  and  stronger  cuirasses;  and  these  defences  con- 
tinued in  use  after  the  other  pieces  of  armor,  one  by  ooe, 
had  gradually  been  laid  aside.  The  cuirass  and  the  ooalfi 
also  at  last  ceased  to  be  worn,  until  their  revival  in  moden 
armies,  in  which  mounted  cuirassiers,  armed  as  in  earlier 
days  with  breast  and  back  plates,  in  some  degree  ha?t 
emulated  the  martial  splendor  of  the  body-aimor  of  Iht 
era  of  medieval  chivalry.  Cuirasses  had  been  w<»n  for 
some  years  by  the  modem  soldiers  of  France  before  thej 
were  introduced  into  the  British  army.  It  was  after  tfat 
era  of  Waterloo  that  certain  historical  cuirasses  were  taken 
from  their  repose  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  adapted  fer 
service  by  the  Life  Guards  and  the  Horse  Guards. 

CUJAS,  or  CujAcius,  or  Jacques,  or,  as  he  called  him- 
self, Jacques  de  Cujas  (1520-1590),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
jurisconsults,  was  bom  at  Toulouse,  where  his  &£hcs^ 
whose  name  was  Cijtaus,  was  a  fuller.    Having  taqgjbl 
himself  Latin  and  Greek,  he  studied  law  under  Amocd 
Ferrier,  then  professor  at  Toulouse,  and  rapidly  gained  a 
great  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  Justinian.    He  was  aa 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  chair  of  law  at  his  nadvs 
place  in  1554,  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  at  Cahors,  and  about  a  year  after  L'Hdpital 
called  him  to  Bourges.    Duaren,  however,  who  also  held  a 
professorship  at  Bourges,  stirred  up  the  suidenta  against 
the  new  professor,  and  such  was  the  disorder  produced  is 
consequence  that  Cujas  was  glad  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and 
accept  an  invitation  he  had  received  to  the  university  oi 
Valence.    Becalled  to  Bouiges  at  the  death  of  Duazen  ia 
1559,  he  remained  there  till  1567,  when  he  retomed  lo 
Valence,  where  he  gained  a  European  reputation,  and 
collectea  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  amoog 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Joseph  Scaliger  and  De  Than. 
In  1573  Charles  IX.  appointed  Ci^as  counsellor  to  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  in  the  following  year  a  pea- 
sion  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  IIL     Maigaret  of 
Savoy  induced  him  to  remove  to  Turin ;  but  after  a  fev 
months  (1575)  he  once  more  took  his  old  place  at  Boozges. 
But  the  religious  wars  drove  him  thence.    He  was  caOei 
by  the  king  to  Paris,  and  permission  was  gjanted  lum 
by  the  Parliament  to  lecture  on  civil   law  in  the  uni* 
versity  of  the  capital.    A  year  after,  however,  he  fioaUT 
took  up  his  residence  at  Bourges,  where  he  remained  tiU 
his  death  in  1590,  in  spite  of  a  handsome  ofier  made  him 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1584  to  attract  him  to  Bologna. 

The  life  of  Cujas  was  altogether  that  of  a  scholar  bb^ 
teacher.  In  the  religious  wars  which  filled  all  the  thooglk^ 
of  his  contemporaries  he  steadilv  refused  to  take  any  pait 
Nihil  hoc  ad  ecUclum  prcUont,  *'  this  has  nothing  to  do  vitk 
the  edict  of  the  praetor,"  was  his  usual  answer  to  those  vhs 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  His  merit  as  a  jorisoQasBli, 
which  has  been  surpassed  by  none,  arose  from  the  facttb^ 
he  turned  from  the  ignorant  commentatoia  on  Boman  hv 
to  the  Bom&n  law  itselfl  He  consulted  a  very  laige  bob* 
her  of  manuscripts,  of  which  he  had  collected  more  tbaa 
500  in  his  own  library ;  but,  unfbrtunateljr,  he  left  ordeit 
in  his  will  that  his  library  should  be  divided  among  • 
number  of  purchasers,  and  his  collection  was  thuaaeattere^ 
and  in  great  part  lost.  His  emendations,  of  which  a  Isigt 
number  were  published  under  the  title  of  Obtenatwrn  oai 
CorrecHonSf  were  not  confined  to  law-books,  bur  extended 
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l»  mtnj  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical  authors.  In 
jarisprudenoe  his  study  was  far  from  beioK  devoted  solely 
to  Justinian;  he  recovered  and  gave  to  the  world  a  part 
«f  the  Theodoeian  Code,  with  explanations ;  and  he  pro- 
cared  the  manuscript  of  the  fon&ta,  a  Greek  abridgment 
of  Justinian,  afterwards  published  by  Fabrot  (see  Basilica). 
He  also  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Oonauelvdines 
Ftuionun^  and  on  some  books  of  the  Decretals.  In  the 
ParatiUa,  or  summaries  which  he  made  of  the  Digest,  and 
particularly  of  the  Ck)de  of  Justinian,  he  condensed  into 
short  axioms  the  elementary  principles  of  law,  and  gave 
definitions  remarkable  for  their  admirable  clearness  and 
^redaion.  His  lessons,  which  he  never  dictated,  were  con- 
tinaous  discourses,  for  which  he  made  no  other  preparation 
than  that  of  profound  meditation  on  the  subjects  to  be 
discassed.  He  was  impatient  of  interruption,  and  upon 
the  least  noise  he  would  instantly  quit  the  chair  and 
retire.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  pupils,  and 
Bcaliger  affirms  that  he  lost  more  than  4000  livres  by 
lending  money  to  such  of  them  as  were  in  want 

la  bis  lifetime  Cujas  published  an  edition  of  his  works  (Ne- 
ville, 1577).  It  is  beautiful  and^exaot,  but  incomplete ;  it  is  now 
very  scaroe.  The  edition  of  Colombet  (1634)  is  also  incomplete. 
fabrot,  h<7wever,  collected  th?  whole  in  the  edition  which  he 
published  in  Paris  (1658),  in  10  vols,  folio,  and  which  was  re- 
printed at  Naples  (1722,  1727),  in  11  vols,  folio,  and  at  Naples 
sod  at  Venice  (1758),  in  10  vols,  folio,  with  an  index  forming 
so  eleventh  volume.  In  the  editions  of  Naples  and  Venice 
there  are  some  additions  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  Fabrot,  par- 
ticularly a  general  table,  which  will  be  found  very  useful,  and 
interpretations  of  all  the  Greek  words  used  by  Cujas. 

See  Papire-Masson,  Vie  dt  Oujat  (Paris,  1590);  Terrasson, 
HutoirM  ae  la  Jurumrudenee  Bomaine,  and  MHangeM  d'UUtoire, 
d«  Litterature,  et  ae  Jurieprudenee  /  Bemardi,  Eloge  de  Cujat 
(Ljons,  1775);  Hugo,  dvilietUehee  Matjannj  Berriat  Saint 
Frit,  Mimoiree  de  Cujatf  appended  to  his  Hietotre  du  Droit  Ro- 
Motfi  /  Bioffraphie  tfnivereeUe ;  Gravina,  De  ortu  et  Progreteu 
Jvrie  Oivilie, 

CULDEES.  On  no  subject  connected  with  the  early 
coclesiastical  history  of  the  JBritish  Islands  has  there  been 
more  discussion  than  on  that  of  the  Culdees.  Their  very 
name  has  fumbhed  matter  for  dissertations,  and  their 
doctrines,  mode  of  life,  and  peculiar  institutions  have  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  There  is  still  room  for 
doubt  as  to  details,  but  in  all-important  points  the  truth 
has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  dj  the  learned  Scottish 
and  Irish  antiquaries  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
the  question.  The  discussion  may  now  be  held  as 
practically  settled  in  Britain,  though  (Continental  scholars 
of  some  mark  are  disposed  to  carry  it  on. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  word  Culdee  is  of 
Latin  or  Celtic  origin.  The  name  is  equally  significant 
and  of  similar  meaning  in  both  languages.  It  is  not  pre- 
cisely ascertained  at  what  time  that  name  was  first  used. 
It  was  unknown  to  Bede  and  tlie  bio^phers  of  St.  Co- 
lambo,  but  seems  to  have  been  established  early  in  the 
10th  century  as  the  title  of  an  order  of  ecclesiastics  pos- 
sessing numerous,  establishments  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  a  very  few  also  in  England  and  Wales.  The  Culdees 
resided  in  monasteries,  but  were  not  tied  down  by  monastic 
rales  BO  strict  as  those  of  the  followers  of  Columba  or  Co- 
lumbanus,  or  of  the  Benedictine  order  and  its  various 
branches.  Their  Institute  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
rale  of  the  canons-regular  of  St.  Augustine,  but  still  more 
to  that  of  the  secular  canons  so  well  known  in  the  history 
of  England  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  They 
were  not  united  in  one  great  community  like  the  Colum- 
bites  and  Cistercians,  or  the  orders  of  tlie  Mendicant 
Friars,  but  resided  in  dieir  separate  monasteries  or  ool- 
legesy  each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  abbot,  and  was 
practically  independent  of  the  others.  The  Scottish  mon- 
asteries are  the  best  known,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  them 
that  the  history  of  the  order  is  most  important.  Their 
chief  houses  in  that  country  were  St.  Andrews,  which 
numbered  among  its  superiors  King  Constantine,  who  in 
earlier  years  hsSi  fought  against  the  English  sovereign 
Athelstan  at  Bnmanburh;  Dunkeld,  of  which  Crinan, 
grandfather  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  one  of  the  lay 
abbots;  Lochleveu,  famous  as  giving  us  the  oldest  of 
Scottish  library  catalogues ;  and  Abemethy  and  Brechin, 
lemembered  chiefly  in  connection  with  their  round  towers. 

It  was  long  fonaly  imagined  by  Protestant  writers  that 
the  religious  belief  and  worship  of  the  Culdees  supplied 
oomplete  evidence  of  primitive  tiuth  having  been  pre- 


served free  from  Boman  corruptions  In  one  remote  comer 
of  Western  Europe.  It  is  now  certain  that  this  opinion 
is  entirely  opposed  to  historical  evidence.  In  doctrine^ 
ritual,  and  government  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  Culdees  and  the  monastic  communities  in  the  Latin 
Church,  except  that  the  former,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a 
remote  and  uncivilized  country  distracted  by  repeated  in 
vasions  of  the  Northmen,  and  by  almost  uninterrupted 
civil  dissensions,  were  more  superstitious  and  corrupt  tnan 
their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  In  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  morals  there  was  the  same  inferiority.  The 
''pure  Culdees"  are  familiar  in  poetry  and  legend,  but  are 
unknown  to  history.  At  no  time  distinguished  above  their 
fellows  for  learning  or  piety,  they  gradually  became  still 
more  remiss.  The  chief  endowments  of  their  monasteries 
were  seized  by  nobles,  who  called  themselves  abbots,  but 
were  neither  ecclesiastics  nor  discharged  any  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  who  transmitted  their  titles  and  estates  to 
their  families  in  hereditary  descent  In  one  respect  these 
nobles  were  better  than  the  corresponding  class  who.  as 
priors  of  St.  Andrews  and  abbots  of  Arbroath  and  Paisley, 
or  the  like,  fought  on  either  side  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
16th  century ; — they  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  revenues 
to  ecclesiastics,  who,  under  the  name  of  priors,  discharged 
the  spiritual  functions  of  superiors  of  the  monasteries. 

Such  a  system  naturally  tended  to  become  more  corrupt 
as  time  went  on.  We  need  not  believe  all  that  is  told  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Culdees  by  the  chroniclers  of  a  later 
age ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
Scottish  Church  b^  the  influence  of  Queen  Margaret  and 
her  son  King  David  effected  a  great  and  beneficial  revolu- 
tion. The  Culdees  in  ^neral  conformed  to  the  stricter 
discipline  enforced  b]r  these  sovereigns.  The  lay  abbots 
had  to  resign  their  titles  if  not  their  estates;  the  chief 
houses  of  tne  old  rule  reappeared  as  Beneaictine  and 
Augustinian  monasteries;  and,  in  one  case  at  least,  that 
of  Brechin,  the  Culdees  became  for  a  time  the  chapter  of 
the  new  cathedral.  The  last  appearance  of  the  Culdees  in 
Scottish  history  is  in  connection  with  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  order  at  St.  An- 
drews, in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  to  maintain 
their  ancient  privilege  of  assisting  at  the  election  of  a 
bishop  of  the  primatial  see. 

The  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  Culdees  is  to  be  found  in 
Dean  Reeve's  Culdeee  of  the  Britiah  lelande  ae  they  appear  in 
Hietory,  with  an  Appendix  of  Evideneee,  Dublin,  1864. 

CULLEN,  William  (1710-1790),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  medical  teacher,  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  Lanark- 
shire, on  15th  April,  1710.  His  father,  who  was  a  writer 
by  profession,  was  factor  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
was  owner  of  a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell. 
William  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Hamilton,  and  he  appears  to  have  subsequently 
attended  some  classes  at  the  university  of  Glasffow.  H« 
commenced  his  medical  career  as  apprentice  to  Mr.  John 
Paisley,  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  who  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  possessed  a  valuable  medical  library,  and  under  whom 
Cullen  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  ardor.  After 
completing  his  apprenticeship  at  Glasgow,  Cullen  became 
surgeon  to  a  merchant  vessel  trading  between  London  and 
the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1732  he 
settled  as  a  practitioner  in  the  parisli  of  Shotts.  Lanark- 
shire, where  he  resided  for  about  two  years.  He  there- 
after proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
university,  which  was  then  rapidly  rising  into  fame  as  a 
medical  school.  Here  he  spent  two  winter  sessions,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Royal  Medical  Societ]^,  a  students'  association  which  meets 
weekly  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  medical  and  scien- 
tific interest.  ^  Leaving  Edinburgh  in  1736,  Cullen  com- 
menced practice  in  Hamilton,  where  he  rapidly  acouired  a 
high  reputation,  and  was  employed  by  many  of  the  families 
of  distinction  in  the  locality,  including  that  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  resided  with  him 
as  his  pupil  for  nearly  three  years.  Hunter  was  about  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  Cullen,  when,  an  opening 
occurring,  he  removed  to  London  to  engage  in  those 
anatomical  and  obstetric  pursuits  with  which  his  name 
will  ever  stand  associated.  Cullen  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1740 ;  and,  resolving 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  physic,  took  iwlC 
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partnenhip  Thomafl  Hamilton,  snr^eon,  who  undertook 
the  surgical  part  of  the  work.  While  at  Hamilton,  Cul- 
len  was  twice  elected  a  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  displayed  great  ability,  and  was  of  great 
service  to  the  community.  In  1741  he  married  Miss 
Johnston,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  lady  of  beauty  and  aooompiishment,  by  whom  he  had  a 
larae  family.  He  continued  to  practise  in  Hamilton  till 
17 A,  when  he  was  induced  to  settle  in  Glasgow.  During 
his  residence  at  Hamilton,  besides  the  arduous  duties  of 
medical  practice,  Gullen  found  time  to  devote  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  of  cheniistry,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  special  predilections.  On 
coming  to  Glasgow  he  appears  to  have  be^un  to  lecture 
in  connection  with  the  university,  the  medical  school  of 
which  was  as  yet  imperfectly  organised.  Besides  the  sub- 
jects of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  Cullen  lectured 
systematicalljT  on  botany,  materia  medica,  and  chemistry. 
Mis  great  abilities,  enthusiasm,  and  power  of  conveying 
instruction  on  the  most  difficult  subjects  made  him  a 
successful  and  highly  popular  teacher,  and  his  class^ 
increased  largely  in  numbers.  At  the  same  time  he  dil- 
igently pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Chemistry 
was  the  subject  which  at  this  time  seems  to  have  engaged 
the  greatest  share  of  CuUen's  attention,  and  there  can  be 
no  ooubt  that  to  him  was  due  the  creait  of  placing  that 
science  on  a  more  philosophical  basis  than  it  had  hitherto 
occupied,  while  at  the  same  time  he  labored  to  render  it 
specially  subservient  to  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts. 
He  was  himself  a  diligent  investigator  and  experimenter, 
and  he  did  much  to  encourage  original  research  among  his 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  who  beoune 
the  most  celebrated  chemist  of  his  time.  In  1751,  a  va- 
cancy having  occurred  in  the  professorship  of  medicine, 
Cullen,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Aigyll,  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  the  chair,  but  he  still  continued 
to  lecture  on  chemistry.  In  1756  he  was  elected  by  the 
town  council  of  £dinbui]gh  joint  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  univenity  of  that  city,  along  with  Dr.  Plummer,  on 
whose  death  in  the  followinsr  year  the  sole  appointment 
was  conferred  on  Cullen.  This  chair  he  held  for  ten 
years — his  classes  always  increasing  in  numbers.  He  also 
practised  his  profession  as  a  physician  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. About  this  time  he  delivered,  along  with  some  of  his 
colleagues,  lectures  on  clinical  medicine  in  the  Koyal  In- 
firmary, which  he  continued  to  do  till  near  the  close  of  his 
career.  This  was  a  work  for  which  Cullen's  experience, 
habits  of  observation,  and  scientific  training  peculiarly 
fitted  him,  and  in  which  his  popularity  as  a  teacher,  no 
less  than  his  power  as  a  practiod  ph^ician,  became  more 
than  ever  conspicuous.  During  the  winter  session  of  1760- 
61  the  professor  of  materia  medica,  Dr.  Alston,  died,  and 
the  students  presented  a  petition  to  Cullen  to  unaertake  the 
work  of  finisninff  the  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject, — 
a  request  with  wnich  he  readily  complied.  He  delivered 
an  entirely  new  course  of  lectures,  in  which  the  subject  was 
treated  in  such  a  masterly  and  scientific  as  well  as  interest- 
ing and  practical  manner  as  to  gain  the  high  commenda- 
tions of  his  students  and  of  the  medical  profession  generally, 
by  whom  copies  of  his  pupils'  notes  were  in  great  request 
An  incorrect  edition  of  the  lectures  was  ten  years  after- 
wards published  in  London  without  Dr.  Cullen's  knowledge, 
and  widely  circulated  throughout  Europe. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt,  the  professor  of  the  institutes 
of  medicine  in  1766,  the  patrons  ofiTered  the  chair  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  accepted  it,  resigning  that  of  chemistry,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Black,  who  was  then  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Glasgow.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  John 
Gregory  was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  physio  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Butherford.  For  this  chair  Cullen  was 
likewise  a  candidate,  and  a  strong  efibrt  was  made  to  in- 
duce the  patrons  to  confer  the  appointment  on  him,  but 
without  success.  In  1769  an  arrangement  was,  however, 
entered  into  between  Drs.  Gregory  and  Cullen,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  deliver  alternate  courses  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  This  arrangement  proved  eminently 
satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  these  two  distinguished  men, 
but  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  sudden  and  i)remature 
death  of  Gr^ry  in  1773.  Cullen  was  then  appointed  sole 
professor  of  the  practice  of  physic,  and  he  continued  in  this 
office  till  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  5th  February,  1790. 

Cullen's  fiune  rests  on  his  great  power  and  infiuence  as  a 


teacher,  and  on  his  important  oontribations  to  tiieoreCieil 
and  practical  medicine. 

As  a  lecturer  Cullen  appears  to  have  stood  mmvaUed  m 
his  day.  His  deamess  of  statement  and  power  of  imput- 
ing interest  to  the  most  abstruse  topics  were  the  oonspeDoai 
features  of  his  teaching,  and  in  his  various  capadUes  as  % 
scientific  lecturer,  a  physiologist,  and  a  practical  phTsidia, 
he  was  ever  surrounded  with  large  ana  increanng  dama 
of  intelligent  pupils,  to  whom  his  eminently  suggesdn 
mode  of  instruction  wss  specially  attractive.  The  gnro 
and  vigor  of  his  mind  were  shown  in  the  fodlitf  wiik 
which  be  mastered  the  many  different  branches  of  medical 
knowledge  which  he  taught;  while  his  scientific  spint 
equally  appears  in  his  refusal  to  accept  what  he  desmbei 
as  the  **  false  fiicts"  so  prevalent  in  his  day^  and  by  theied 
with  which  he  pursued  original  observation  and  experi- 
mental research  ooth  as  a  chemist  and  as  aphy8iciaa,witk 
the  view  of  arriving  at  truth.  Cullen  has  been  freqaeodj 
represented  as  a  purely  speculative  i>hysician;  bat  tka 
view  is  far  from  just  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Ik 
time  medicine  was  to  a  large  extent  mixed  op  with  meta- 
physical speculation,  that  its  ascertained  facts  were  few,  aid 
that  the  science  of  physiology  was  then  in  its  infiuicy.  U, 
therefore^  in  opposing  what  he  held  to  be  false  theories  ht 
was  led  to  advance  new  views  and  speculations  of  his  own, 
still  no  one  who  attentively  reads  the  works  of  this  gmt 
physician  and  teacher  can  mil  to  perceive  that  his  constaat 
aim  was  in  the  direction  of  disengajging  his  sdeaoe  firtn 
the  hypothetical  mazes  in  which  it  was  invoWed,  and 
placing  it  upon  the  solid  basis  of  fact 

Previous  to  the  days  of  Cullen,  and  during  his  eaHjlil^ 
the  medical  philosophy  or  medical  doctrines  of  Boerfaaafs 
were  universally  taught  in  the  schools.  Boerhaare  a^ 
tempted  to  comoine  into  one  system  the  vital  philosoph; 
of  Hippocrates  (the  vis  medicatrix  naturae),  the  cbemico- 
humoral  principle  of  Paracelsus,  the  mechanical  doctziBa 
of  Bellini,  and  a  few  of  the  other  doctrines  taught  hjhmA 
medical  philosophers.  He  attributed,  however,  more  to 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  than  to  the  poweia  of 
life,  and  of  course  embraced  a  laive  portion  of  the  doctiioe 
of  the  humoral  pathologists.  Cullen,  seeing  that  manj  of 
the  facts  then  known  were  irreconcilable  with  Boerhaare^i 
doctrines,  became  tlieir  warm  opponent,  especiallr  taking 
offence  at  those  doctrines  which  attributed  almost  tmj 
disease  to  a  vitiation  of  the  flaids  of  the  body.  Indeed,  he 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  adopted  aa  his  motto  the  oele 
brated  aphorism  of  Hoffmann, "  Universa  pathologia  loqge 
rectius  atque  facilius  ex  vUio  nholuttm  nUeroeomieonm  i» 
aolvdis^  quam  ex  variis  affectionibus  vitiosorum  hnmoran, 
deduci  atque  explicari  possit,  adeoque  omnia  generis  nerroa 
affectionibus  sint  referendae."  Living  at  the  time  he  did 
when  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathologists  were  cafricd 
to  an  extreme  extent,  and  witnessing  the  rava^  which 
disease  made  on  the  solid  structures  of  the  body,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  should  oppose  a  doctrine  which  appeand 
to  him  to  lead  to  a  false  practice,  and  to  fatal  resuloa,  and 
adopt  one  which  attributed  more  to  the  agency  of  theaolid^ 
and  very  little  to  that  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  Oil- 
lenian  system  was  certainly  an  immense  improvement  m 
those  which  preceded  it,  and  has  served  as  a  valaableit^ 
ping-stone  for  the  rational  doctrines  which  now  prentl, 
more  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  alike  in  healthy  and  morbid  acdon.  He 
was  obliged  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  a  spasm  in  die 
extreme  vessels  in  order  to  account,  on  his  theoiy,  formaoj 
of  the  phenomena  of  disease ;  still  we  cannot  refuse  to  hiia 
the  honor  of  having  been  an  able  and  successful  improvtr 
in  medical  science.  His  classification  of  diseases  was  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  clearness.  He  dirided  at 
eases  into  four  great  classes — 1st,  Pyrexiae,  or  f^riie  diasM^ 
as  typhus  fever ;  2d,  Neuroses,  or  nervous  diseases,  as  9|- 
lepsy :  3d,  Cachexise,  or  diseases  resultinx  from  bad  haw 
of  boay,  as  scurvy;  and  4th,  Locales,  or  local  diseases,  as 
cancer.  His  nosological  arrangement  has  served  to  aooa- 
siderable  extent  as  the  groundwork  of  modern  oosoIogMii 
and  was  a  great  improvement,  both  in  simplicity  sod  elca^ 
ness,  on  the  involved  productions  of  his  predeceasoa. 

Cullen's  chief  works  are— i'lrrt  Line»  of  the  Prvdut  rf 
PhytiCf  Edin.,  1774,  4  vols.  8vo ;  second  edition,  178S;  A***- 
iiont  of  Medicine,  Bdin.,  1770,12mo  j  SynopM  Noeolo^  Zfj^ 
icm,  Bdin.,  1785,  2  vols.  Svo  j  Treatise  on  the  Muteria  JfrtW^ 
Edin.,  1789,  2  vols.  4to.  The  flrat  volume  of  «  •'^^i  fl 
OuUen'e  life,  Ucturee  and  Writimge  waa  MiMfl  hj  Dr.  Jw 
Digitized  by  V^ItDOVI^ 
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ipfon  in  1833,  and  nm  reiuned  with  the  second  yolnme 
(oempleting  the  wofIl)  hj  Drs.  W.  Thompson  and  D.  Craij^e  in 
1859. 

CULLEBAj  a  walled  seaport-town  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  River  Jucar,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  province 
and  20  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  Valencia.  It  stands 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  called  Zorras,  which  ter- 
minates in  Cape  Cullera,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  fine  agricul- 
tural district  noted  for  its  rice,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able coasting-trade  with  France  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  streets  are  irregularly  built,  but  clean,  and  there  are 
three  small  plazas.  An  old  castle,  extensive  barracks, 
ehurcheS)  convents,  and  a  hospital  are  its  chief  buildings. 
Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  chief  industries.  Popula- 
tion about  8000. 

GULLODEN,  a  desolate  tract  of  moorland,  otherwise 
known  as  Drummossie,  about  five  miles  south-east  from 
Inverness,  in  Scotland,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  April  16, 1746,  by  which  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
was  decided.  A  mile  to  the  north  is  CuUoden  House, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  belonged  to  Duncan 
Forbe&  the  president  of  the  Court  of  S^ion,  and  has 
Binc«  furnished  the  historical  student  with  a  valuable  col- 
lection known  as  the  OuUoden  P^pera^  ransing  from  1625 
to  1748.  Discovered  in  1812,  they  were  published  in  1815 
by  Duncan  George  Forbes,  at  that  time  tne  representative 
of  the  CuUoden  family. 

CUM^  CuMA,  or,  in  Greek,  Khfoj,  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  was 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Campania,  between  the  lakes 
Acherusia  and  Litemus,  and  about  six  miles  north  of 
Baise.  The  most  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  Cumae 
was  fbunded  by  a  joint  colony,  partly  from  the  .£olian 
Cunue.  or  Cyme,  and  partly  from  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  who 
sffreea  that  they  should  call  the  city  by  the  name  of  one 
of  the  |>arent  states,  while  it  should  take  rank  as  a  colony 
of  the  other.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  'certain  that  Cumse  had  attiained  a  high  degree  of 
nrosperity  while  Bome  was  still  struggling  into  existence. 
In  the  8th  century  b.  g.  it  had  extendi  its  power  on 
every  side  in^  Campania,  and,  like  Sybaris  and  Crotona, 
had  begun  to  plant  flourishing  colonies  and  establish  itself 
besides  as  a  maritime  power.  Of  its  colonies  the  most 
prosperous  was  Neapolis,  destined  to  survive  as  the  mod- 
em Naples;  and  among  its  maritime  stations  were  the 
harbors  of  Di^searchia  (Puteoli)  and  Misenum.  The 
first  event  which  led  to  the  decline  of  Cumse  was  the 
establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Etruscans  by  sea ; 
but  a  severer  blow  still  was  the  invasion  of  Campania  by 
that  people  and  their  allies  about  the  year  522  B.  c.  This 
attack  was  repelled^  though  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Cumseans, 
chiefly  by  the  ability  of  Aristodemus^  who  overthrew  the 
existing  government,  and  established  a  tyranny,  which 
endur^  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  qf  that  period  he 
was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  nobles,  who  had  once 
more  become  powerful.  Twenty-two  years  later  the  Cumae- 
ans,  unable  any  longer  of  themselves  to  resist  the  growing 
power  of  the  Tuscans^  called  in  the  aid  of  Hero  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  with  his  assistance  defeated  their  opponents.  In 
520  B.  c.  the  Samnites,  a  more  formidable  foe,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Cumse,  put  the  male  citizens  to  the  sword, 
and  established  a  colony  of  their  own  in  the  city.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Koman  franchise  in  338  B.  a,  Cumte  ever 
after  continued  faithful  to  its  alliance  with  Bome,  and  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  though  by  that  time  it  had  greatly 
declined,  it  held  out  against  Hannibal.  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  republic  it  attained  a  kind  of  reflected  prosperity 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Baise,  and  other  &vonte  re- 
treats of  the  Boman  nobility;  but  it  is  mentioned  as 
"Vacuse  Cumse,"  "Quieta  Cuma,"  with  reference  to  its 
half-deserted  appearance.  In  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and 
Bomans,  Cumse  once  more  became  for  a  short  time  im- 
portant as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Gothic  kings  in  Italy. 
In  552  it  surrendered  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Narses ;  in 
the  9th  century  it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens;  and  in  the 
13th,  having  become  a  rendezvous  for  robbers  and  pirates, 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Naples.  Some  remains 
of  Cumse  are  still  to  be  seen.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
a  ruinous  amphitheatre,  a  brick  arch,  supposed  to  oe  one 
of  the  old  gates  of  the  city,  and  several  temples  named 
respectively  after  Apollo,  Diana,  the  Giants,  and  Serapis. 
Bronze  statues  and  yases  have  at  difierent  times  been  dug 
np.    Not  the  least  interesting  spot  at  Cumse  was  a  great 


cavern  in  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel  stood,  regarded 
by  the  Cumseans  as  the  place  whence  the  Sibyl  propounded 
her  enigmas.  This  cavern  existed  unimpaired  till  the 
time  of  Narses,  who  availed  himself  of  it  to  undermine 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  the  remains  are  still  pointed 
out  to  the  traveller. 

CUM  ANA,  V  a  city  of  VenezueliL  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manzanares,  180  miles  east  of  Caracas.  li 
is  the  oldest  European  city  in  South  America,  having  been 
founded  by  Dieso  Castellon  in  1523.  It  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1766,  and  has 
since  repeatedly  sufiered  from  earthquakes.  The  houses 
are  generally  low  and  flat,  and  have  a  poor  appearance ; 
but  the  style  of  building  has  recently  been  much  im- 
proyed.  Cumana  possesses  a  capacious  roadstead,  and 
presents  great  facilities  for  obtaining  provisions.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  cattle,  smoked  meat,  dried  fish,  cofiTee, 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  salt,  and  petroleum.  Population 
(1873),  9427. 

CUMBEBLAND,  a  county  of  England,  at  pii^teZL 
its  north-west  extremity,  situated  between  54^ 
6'  and  55*>  7^  N.  lat.  and  2o  13^  and  3*»  30^  W.  long.,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Solway  Firth  and  Scotland,  on 
the  R  by  Northuml>erland  and  Durham,  on  the  S.  by 
Westmoreland  and  North  Lancashire,  ana  on  the  W.  for 
about  70  miles  by  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  at  a  medium  about 
50  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad,  within  a  bounding  line 
of  215  miles,  of  which  75  are  sea-coast^  and  it  contains  an 
area  of  1516  scjuare  miles,  or  970,161  acres,  of  which  the 
mountainous  district  comprises  more  than  a  third,  and  the 
lakes  and  waters  8000  acres,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
inclosed  and  cultivated  land  with  a  few  commons  still  un- 
inclosed,  but  capable  of  great  improvement  The  principal 
divisions  are  locally  termed  ''wards."  These  wards  are 
five  in  number,  viz.,  Cumberland  ward.  Eskdale,  Leath, 
Allerdale-above-Derwent,  and  AUerdale-beiow-Derwent. 
The  ward  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent  was  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  diocese  of  Chester ;  but  since  1856  it  has 
been  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  county  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  all  the  county  is  now  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parish  of  Alston,  in  the  extreme 
east,  which  belongs  to  the  aiocese  of  Durham.  The  county 
is  embraced  in  the  northern  circuit,  the  assizes  being  held 
at  Carlisle,  and  there  is  a  court  of  <}uarter  sessions.  Cum- 
berland contains  the  city  of  Carlisle,  19  market-towns, 
and  112  parishes.  The  population  in  1871  was  found  to 
be  220.253  (males,  109,079;  females,  111,174),  having  in- 
creasea  during  the  preceding  ten  years  to  the  extent  of 
14,969  souls,  or  7*2  per  cent.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile  is  exceptionally  small,  being  145,  while 
|hat  of  all  England  is  389}. 

Cumberland  presents  every  yariety  of  surface.  The 
south-west  district  is  generallj^  mountainous,  rugged,  and 
sterile,  yet  contains  several  rich  though  narrow  valleys, 
with  numerous  fine  lakes,  islands,  rivers,  cascades,  and 
woodlands,  which,  combined  or  contrasted  with  the  gigan- 
tic masses  around  them,  exhibit  many  remarkable  scenes 
of  grandeur,  desolation,  and  beauty.  Scawfell,  Skiddaw, 
ana  Helvell^,  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  3000  feel^ 
belong  to  this  quarter.  The  highest  part  of  that  immense 
ridge Icnown  as  the  Pennine  chain,  and  not  inaptly  termed 
the  *'  backbone  "  of  England,  which,  rising  in  Derbyshire^ 
extends  in  a  continuous  chain  into  the  Lotliians  of  Soot- 
land,  forms  the  eastern  boundary ;  the  culminating  point 
of  this  ridge  is  Crossfell,  nearly  3000  feet  high ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  other  lofty  and  bleak  eminences,  which  retain 
Che  snow  upon  them  for  more  than  half  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  loftiest  heights,  with  their  respec- 
tive elevations : — 


Feet. 

Soawfell  Pike S210 

Scawfell 8162 

Helvellyn 3118 

Skiddaw ......3068 

Great  End 2084 


Feet. 

Bowfell 29«0 

Great  Gable 2049 

Pillar 2027 

BleDoathra 2847 

Grisdale  Pike 2503 


The  north  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  county  consists 
of  the  yale  of  the  Eden,  which  separates  the  Pennine  chain 
from  the  mountainous  system  of  the  south-west,  and  grad- 
ually expands  into  the  ffreat  Cumbrian  plain,  extending 
north  and  north-west  to  the  shores  of  the  Solway.  A  tract 
of  low  land,  varying  from  two  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  i^^ 
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eonsiating  generally  of  t  gravellj  or  sandy  soil,  extends 
along  the  ooast^line. 

Oeology.—The  oldest  rocks  known  in  this  connty  are  the 
Bkiddaw  dates,  representing  ancient  marine  deposits  of  day 
and  sand  formed  during  a  long  period  of  subsidence,  and 
containing  a  few  fossils  (graptolites,  trilobites,  phyllopod 
cmstacea,  etc.).  These  old  mud  rocks  have  been  much  con- 
torted, cleaved,  and  metamorphosed,  the  metamorphosed 
portions,  including  chiastolite  slate,  spotted  schist,  and 
mica  schbt  (rarely  gneissic),  being  specially  develop 
around  the  granite  of  Skiddaw  Forest  The  quiet  marine 
conditions  under  which  these  slates  were  formed  seem  to 
have  given  way  to  a  long  series  of  volcanic  outbursts,  at 
first  sub-marine  in  character,  but  soon  becoming  sub-aerial. 
Thus,  above  the  Skiddaw  slates  are  piled  up  ^reat  thick- 
nesses of  volcanic  ashes  and  lavas — the  volcanic  series  of 
Borrowdale  (or  green  slates  and  porphyries).  Then  must 
have  followed  a  renewed  period  of  depression  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  upon  the  denuded  surface  of  volcanic 
roclra  the  great  series  of  sedimentary  strata  known  as  the 
Coniston  limestone  and  the  overlying  Upper  Silurian  (West- 
moreland, about  Windermere  and  Kendal)  was  deposited. 

The  next  geological  epoch  (the  Devonian  or  Old  Red)  is 
unrepresent^  in  Cumberlana  by  any  sedimentary  deposi- 
tion, except  quite  towards  its  close;  but  during  the  long 
lapse  of  time  between  the  Upper  Silurian  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  G&rboniferous,  that  mighty  but  probably 
•low  elevation  and  denudation  of  all  the  previously  formed 
rock-groups  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Cumberland  mountain^district,  the  rough-hewn 
block  out  of  which,  during  long  succeeding  ages,  mountain 
and  valley  were  carved.  Around  this  early  nucleus  was 
formed  the  conglomerate  so  well  shown  in  Mell  Fell  and 
at  the  foot  of  UTlswater,  and  then  the  thick  series  of  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  the  limestones,  sandstones,  shales,  and 
-coal-seams,  which  form  so  admirable  a  framework  to  the 
mountain-country. 

In  (IJarboniferous  times  there  must  have  been  frequent 
alternations  of  marine  and  low-lyine  land  conditions  over 
large  parts  of  Cumberland.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the 
conditions  around  the  mountain  nucleus,  whether  marine 
or  partly  fresh-water,  allowed  of  the  deooeition  of  great 
thicknesses  of  sandstones  (mostly  red)  ana  marls,  together 
with  some  breccias  and  magnesian  limestone,  which  make 
up  the  ecological  formations  known  as  the  Permian  and 
Kew  Red  (or  Trias).  With  the  exception  of  a  small  area 
occupied  by  Liassic  rocks,  near  Carlisle,  no  newer  forma- 
tions are  known  in  Cumberland;  but  during  that  great 
length  of  time  represented  bv  the  Secondaij  and  Tertiary 
rocks  of  the  rest  of  Englano,  the  area'  which  is  now  our 
lake  district  seems  to  have  been  dry  land,  and  to  have  been 
sculptured  and  moulded  by  atmospheric  denudation  into 
its  present  form.  Within  comparatively  recent  times  this 
district  has  been  the  home  of  glaciers,  which  have  left  abun- 
dant traces  of  their  former  existence  in  the  ice-scratched 
and  rounded  rocks,  perched  blocks,  and  glacial  moraines. 

Besides  these  various  rock-groups,  there  are  several  laive 
masses  of  eranite  and  granitoid  rocks  in  the  area  of  the 
mountain-district.  Granite  occurs  in  Skiddaw  Forest  and 
in  Eskdale.  Svenitic  and  quartz-felsitic  rocks  occur  in 
Buttermere  ana  Ennerdale  (closely  associated  with  the 
Eskdale  granite),  in  St  John's  Vale,  and  in  other  smaller 
masses.  Bosses  and  dykes  of  diorite  and  dolerite  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  the  older  Silurian  rocks,  but 
the  basalt  known  as  the  Whin  Sill  is  the  only  instance  of 
intrusive  igneous  rocks  yet  recognized  among  the  post- 
Silurian  strata. 

The  mineral  resources  are  extensive.  Among  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  (Skiddaw  slates  and  volcanic  series)  are  veins 
of  iron  (but  litUe  worked),  lead,^  and  copper,  while  the 
oelebrateii  plumbago  mine  occurs  in  the  miast  of  some  in- 
trusive dioritic  and  diabasic  masses  amonp^  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Borrowdale.  The  valuable  deposits  of  hematite 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Carboniferous  limestone, 
and  the  Whitehaven  coal-field  furnishes  a  large  supply  of 
valuable  fuel.  L^d  veins  of  much  value  occur  in  the 
limestone  area  in  the  east  of  the  county,  and  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Alston. 

Slates  are  worked  in  the  volcanic  series,  in  which  case 
they  consist  of  cleaved  ash-beds,  and  flags  are  largely 
wrought  among  the  Coniston  series  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 
Building  stone  of  more  or  less  value  is  found  in  the  various 
formations  developed  in  the  county.  (j.  0.  WA.) 
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The  climate  neoessarily  corresponds  with  the  vari< 
surface.  Along  the  shore-level  it  is  mild  and  temn 
though  subject  to  an  excess  of  moisture  compared 
the  eastern  part  of  the  count]^ ;  among  the  mountai 
winters  are  sometimes  very  rigorous,  but  more  freqi 
subject  to  heavy  and  almost  incessant  nun  for  dayi 
time.  The  average  yearly  rainfall,  as  shown  by 
observation  for  several  years  back,  is  as  follows : — i 
30  inches :  Wigton,  34;  Whitehaven,  50;  Keawid 
while  at  Seathwaite,  in  Borrowdale,  420  ieet  aboi 
sea-level,  it  amounts  to  about  140  cubic  inches.  0 
Sty-Head  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  1077  feet,  the  rain- 
showed  in  the  year  1872  the  enormous  fall  of  243*98 
inches,  which,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained, 
this  region  as  the  wettest  spot  in  Europe.^  Black 
earth  is  the  most  prevalent  soil  in  the  mountainous  dii 
and  is  found,  too,  in  the  moors  and  commons  of  the  e 
parts  of  the  county.  About  one-half  the  coltivated 
consists  of  dry  loams,  excellently  adapted  for  the  grot 
turnips,  potatoes,  grain,  and  herbage.  Fertile  clays  o 
only  a  jsmall  portion,  but  day,  wet  and  sterile,  forn 
suraoil  in  many  parts.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  * 
Irthing,  Derwent,  Greta,  Caldew,  and  Esk.  The  Edi 
its  source  in  Westmoreland,  near  the  borders  of  Y< 
and.  pursuing  a  north-westerly  direction  through 
land,  passes  Kirkoswald  and  Carlisle,  falling 
Sdway  Firth  near  Rockliffe  Marsh,  where  it  forms 
estuary.  The  land  on  its  oanks  is  for  the  most  pa 
narrow,  and  in  some  places  the  high  grounds  appj 
the  water^s  edge.  On  this  river  there  are  several  ^ 
salmon-fisheries  belonging  to  difierent  owners.  Th^ 
went  rises  among  the  picturesque  crags  at  the  hi 
Borrowdale,  in  the  south-west  group  of  mountains,  n 
it  dashes  from  rock  to  rock  until  it  reaches  Derweni 
Liake,  from  which  it  again  flows  onward  through  th< 
of  Keswick,  thence  through  Bassenthwaite  Lake,  antf 
being  joined  by  the  Cocker,  near  Cockermouth,  fall 
the  sea  at  Workington.  The  basin  of  the  Derwent  in 
within  its  area  six  lakes  and  about  a  dozen  mountain 
all  of  which  lie  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  soenerj 
passed  in  loveliness  and  mndeur  in  Great  Britain. 
Caldew  rises  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  6kiddai 
enters  the  Eden  near  Carlisle  after  a  course  of  24  mi 
which-it  gives  motion  to  many  com  and  cotton  mills, 
vale  through  which  it  flows  in  its  lower  part  is  very 
tiful  and  well-wooded.  The  Esk  enters  Cumberland 
Scotland  near  a  place  called  the  Moat,  and,  flowing  w( 
by  Longtown,  falls  into  the  Solway  FirUi.  The  I 
another  Scottish  river,  which  in  one  part  separates 
berland  from  Scotlana,  joins  the  Esk  after  the  latti 
passed  into  England. 

Landed  property  is  much  divided  in  this  county, 
smaller  holdings  were  formerly  generally  occupied  i 
owners,  who  were  known  as  "statesmen,"  u  e.^  " 
men,"  a  class  of  men  long  noted  for  their  sturdv  ind( 
enoe  and  attachment  to  routine  husbandry.     Most  of 
estates  were  held  of  the  lords  of  manors  under  cust< 
tenure,  which  subjected  them  to  the  payments  of  1 
heriots  on  alienation  as  well  as  on  the  death  of  the  1 
tenant    According  to  the  AgrieuUurcd  Survey 
1794,  about  two-thirds  of  the  county  was  held  by  t 
in  parcels  worth  fh>m  £15  to  £30  rental.    On  large  i 
also,  the  farms  were  in  general  rather  small,  few  then  i 
ing  £200  a  year,  held  on  verbal  contracts,  or  very  i 
leases,  and  burdened  like  the  small  estates  with  payd 
or  services  over  and  above  a  money  rent ;  but  a  j 
change  has  taken  place  in  all  these  respects  within  I 
forty  years.   The  "  statesmen  "  have  b^n  gradually  1 
ine  extinct  as  a  class,  and  many  of  the  small  holdings  1 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  larger  landed  proprieton. 
cordine  to  the  Oumers  of  Land  Return,  1873,  the  county: 
divided  among  15,513  separate  proprietors,  the  total  % 
of  the  land  being  estimated  at  £1,201,980.    Thoe 
9617  owners  of  holdings  which  did  not  exceed  1 1 
extent,  1764  owners  of  holdings  from  1  to  10  acres,  1 
owners  of  10  to  50  acres,  and  ^1  owners  of  50  acres  j 
upwards,  the  largest  possessing  47,730  acres.    Froml 
above-mentioned  return  it  appears  that  62  per  cent,  ofj 
total  proprietors  in  Cumberland  hold  less  than  1  acre;  i 
in  the  neighboring  county  of  Westmoreland  only  3S 
cent,  belonged  to  this  class,  and  in  all  England  the  ave 
is  71  per  cent.    The  average  extent  of  the  holdind 
Cumb^land  was  47  acres  again8t.34  9C|^^lp^l  £n^ 
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and  the  value  per  acre  wae  £1,  12b.  lid.  as  against  £3,  Ob. 
2d.  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  were  five  pro- 
prieton  in  the  county  owning  more  than  10,000  acres,  viz., 
the  earl  of  Carlisle  (Castle  Howard),  47,730  acres;  earl  of 
Londale  (Lowther  Castle),  28,228;  Sir  F.  U.  Graham 
(Netherbj).  25,270;  Henry  Howard  (Greystoke  CasUe), 
13,008;  and  Lord  Leoonfield  (Cockermouth  Castle),  11,147. 
Farms  are  commonly  let  upon  leases  of  seven  or  fourteen 
jearB,  and  the  farmers  can  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  neighboring  counties  in  intelligence  and  skill  in  hus- 
bandry. The  live  stock  consists  of  horses  of  rather  a  small 
■lie;  the  longhomed  breed  of  cattle,  for  which  Cumberland 
was  noted,  has  been  entirely  supplanted  by  the  improved 
■faorthorns,  of  which  the  stocks  of  several  of  the  large  pro- 
Drietors  include  animals  from  the  best  blood  in  the  king^ 
aom ;  Galloways,  Ayrshires,  and  cross-breeds  are  also  kept 
on  dairy-farms.  The  sheep  on  the  lowland  farms  are  gen- 
cv«lly  of  the  Leicester  class  or  cross-bred  between  the  Lei- 
oeater  and  Herdwick,  with  a  few  South-downs.  Through- 
out the  mountainous  districts  the  Herdwick  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  smaller  black-faced  heath  variety  of  sheep  once 
ao  commonly  met  with  on  the  sheep  farms.  They  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  part  of  England  ;  the  ewes  and  wethers  and 
many  of  the  rams  are  polled,  the  faces  and  less  are  speckled, 
and  the  wool  is  finer  and  heavier  in  fleece  tnan  that  of  the 
heath  breed.  They  originally  came  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Muncaster  in  the  Duddon  and  Esk  district,  and  are  said 
to  be  sprung  from  parents  that  escaped  from  a  wrecked  ship 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  general  they  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  sheep-walks,  and  have  been  farmed  out  with 
them  from  time  immemorial  in  herds  of  from  300  to  1000, 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  said  the^  have  obtained 
the  name  of  "  Herdwicks."  From  the  agricultural  returns 
for  the  years  1873  and  1876  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
bers of  live  stock  remain  pretty  stationary,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sheep,  which  have  apparently  decreased  latterly 
— these  returns^  however,  are  not  so  complete  as  they 
might  be. 


1873 128,538  561,513  28,229  19,071 

1876 128,400  516,305  27,178  10,838 

Grain  is  not  so  much  grown  as  formerly,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  land  beins  laid  down  in  grass  for  the  breeaing 
and  rearing  of  cattle;  nutter  and  bacon  are  largely  exported 
to  the  populous  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
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1878...100,704 
1876...  94,794 

50,676 
48,207 

99,958 
96,317 

541,681 
549,590 

551 
56* 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  com  crops  consist  of  oats, 
and  about  one-fifth  wheat,  while  two-thirds  of  the  green 
crops  are  tumipe,  and  a  fifth  potatoes.  That  excellent 
variety  of  oats  called  the  potato-oat  was  first  discovered 
in  Cumberland  in  1788,  whence  it  has  now  spread  over 
everv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Amone  the  farm 
implements  the  single-horse  cart  deserves  to  oe  noticed, 
as  Deing  almost  exclusively  used,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage, as  it  is  not  onlv  the  most  convenient  and  econom- 
ical carriage  for  the  farmer,  but  is  much  less  injurious  to 
the  public  roads  than  the  wagons  and  heavily-loaded  carts 
nsed  in  many  other  English  counties,  which  could  not 
easily  travel  the  hilly  roads  of  many  parts  of  Cumber- 
land. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are  calicoes, 
ginghams,  conlurovs,  and  other  cotton  fabrics,  established 
at  I)al8ton,  Carlisle,  Warwick  Bridge,  and  a  few  other 
places.  Cotton  printing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Carlisle.  Cockermouth  possesses  a  larse  new  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  tweeds,  and  also  an  old  established  thread 
manufactory.  A  manufactoir  of  coarse  earthenware  near 
DcArham,  pencil  mills  at  Keswick,  and  paper  mills  at 
Egremont,  with  breweries,  tanneries,  soap  and  biscuit 
manufactories  at  Carlisle,  comprise  all  the  other  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  of  any  note  in  Cumberland. 
Coal  is  found  at  difierent  places  in  the  eastern  mountains, 
and  also  near  Brampton  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
but  in  greatest  abundance  on  the  west  of  the  Calder,  ana 
thence  through  the  Maryport,  Workington,  and  Whitehaven 
districts;  in  1871,  4596  persons  were  employed  in  the  pits. 
Owing  to  the  development  of  the  iron  trade  in  the  west  of 
flie  county  the  consumption  of  coal  is  very  considerable; 


but  a  large  export  trade  is  still  carried  on  from  the  Cumber* 
land  seaports  to  Ireland.  Mining  operations  have  taken  a 
new  direc&on  in  recent  ^ears.  The  discovery  and  opening 
out  of  immense  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  Cleator  district  have 
given  increased  employment  to  the  population.  This  ore  is 
of  the  quality  known  as  hematite ;  and,  being  exceedingly 
rich  and  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel,  it  is  largely  exported  to  tlie  Cleveland  and  other  dis- 
tricts to  mix  with  ore  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  1871 
thirty-three  iron  mines  were  registered  for  Cumberland 
in  the  Mining  Becord  Office,  employing  3771  miners ;  but 
since  that  date  many  new  mines  have  been  opened,  and  all 
the  mines  have  been  worked  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  before.  Furnaces  for  smeltins  the  ore  are  established 
at  Workington,  Maryport,  Seaton,  Parton,  and  Harrington, 
and  at  Workin^n  are  established  large  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  Bessemer  steel. 

The  famous  black-lead  mines  are  situated  at  the  head  of 
Borrowdale,  in  the  south-west  range  of  mountains.  The 
mineral  is  found  in  the  green  slate,  eenerally  lying  in  nod- 
ules or  irregular  granular  kidney-sna{)ed  masses.  These 
masses  are  as  a  rule  small ;  but  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury an  extraordinary  mass  was  found  which,  it  is  said, 
yielded  70,000  tb  of  pure  plumba^.  With  the  exception 
of  a  couple  of  trials  made  at  an  interval  of  twenty  years 
by  different  companies,  this  "  wad-mine"  has  been  practi- 
callv  closed  for  more  than  thirty  vears.  The  lead  now 
used  for  pencils  is  an  imitation  of  the  plumbago,  made 
chiefly  from  Mexican  lead  mixed  with  antimony  and  other 
ingredients. 

The  principal  lead-mines  are  at  Alston  Moor,  on  the 
south-east  border  of  the  county,  in  the  Caldbeck  fells,  and 
in  the  mountains  around  Keswick.  The  ore  is  found  in 
veins  nearlv  perpendicular,  and  not  unfrequently  contains 
a  consideraole  propK>rtion  of  silver.  Copper  was  formerly 
raised  from  the  mines  of  Caldbeck,  Hesket-New-Market, 
and  Newlands  near  Keswick,  but  these  mines  have  not 
been  wrought  for  many  ^ears.  The  ore  is  a  sulphuret,  and 
usually  contains  both  iron  and  arsenic  In  1871,  1082 
persons  were  employed  in  lead-mining. 

The  most  considerable  towns  in  Cumberland  are  Carlisle 
(population,  31,074),  Penrith  (8317),  Whitehaven  (13,298), 
Workington  (7979),  Maryport  (6938),  Wigton  (3425), 
Cockermouth  (5116),  Keswick  (2777),  Brampton  (2617), 
and  £gremont  (2377).  The  seaports  are  Whitehaven, 
Workington,  Maryport,  Harrington,  and  Silloth.  White- 
haven was  among  the  first  ports  in  the  kingdom  to  em- 
bark in  the  East  India  trade  after  it  was  thrown  open,  and 
possessed  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  with  America  and  the 
West  Indies  long  before  the  Mersev  and  the  Clyde;  the 
first  Clyde  ventures  to  the  West  Indies  were  made  in 
Whitehaven  bottoms. 

The  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  have  long  at- 
tracted the  admirers  of  the  wild  and  beautiful  in  natural 
scenery.  The  lakes,  including  the  mountain  tarns,  are 
thirty-four  in  number;  of  these  Ullswater  is  the  largest^ 
and  l)erwentwater  the  most  beautiful.  Ullswater  is  partiv 
situated  in  Cumberland  and  partiv  in  Westmoreland ;  it  is 
9  miles  in  length  and  from  \  mile  to  }  mile  in  breadth. 
Winding  round  the  base  of  vast  rocky  mountains  in  its 
upper  part,  it  is  onl^  seen  in  the  successive  {wrtions, — the 
scenery  on  its  margin  presenting  new  and  striking  objects 
at  every  successive  stretch.  Perwentwater  is  of  an  irreg- 
ular figure,  approaching  to  an  oval,  about  3  miles  in  lengtn 
and  from  i  mile  to  H  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  seen  at  one 
view,  expanding  within  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
rocky,  but  not  vast,  broken  into  many  fantastic  shapes, 
opening  by  narrow  valleys  the  view  of  rocks  which  rise 
immediately  beyond  and  which  are  again  overlooked  by 
others.  Its  shores  are  well  wooded,  and  its  bosom  spotted 
by  well-wooded  islands,  of  which  Lord's  Island,  ]>erwent 
Isle,  and  SL  Herbert's  are  the  principal.  Lord's  Island 
was  the  residence  of  the  ill-fated  Derwentwater  family, 
the  last  earl  of  which  was  beheaded  for  participation  m 
the  rebellion  of  1715.  St.  Herbert's  Isle  receives  its  name 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  abode  of  a  holy  man 
of  that  name  mentioned  by  Bede,  as  contemporary  with 
St.  Cuthbert  of  Fame  Island  in  the  7th  century.  I>erwent 
Isle,  about  6  acres  in  extent,  contains  a  handsome  summer 
residence  surrounded  by  tastefully  laid-out  lawns,  gardens, 
and  timber  of  large  growth.  The  celebrated  Falls  of 
Lodore,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  consist  of  a  series  of 
cascades  which  rush  over  an  enormous  pile  of  jgroti 
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engs  from  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet  What  iM  called 
the  ''Floating  Island"  appears  occasionally  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  five  years  on  the  upp^r  portion  of  the  lake 
in  front  of  the  Lodore  Falls.  This  somewhat  singular 
phenomenon  is  supposed  to  owe  its  appearance  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  gas,  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter, 
detaching  and  raising  to  the  surface  the  matted  weeds 
which  constitute  the  floor  of  the  lake  at  this  point 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  lakes  and 
their  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  etc. : — 


Length. 

Breftdth. 

Eleyatton. 

Greatest 
Depth. 

Ullswater. 

BsMentbwaite.... 
Derwentwater..... 
Cmmmook  ...«•. ... 

MUM. 

2* 
U 

MUM. 

FMi. 

477 
226 
238 
821 
204 
683 
869 
.      881 
429 

FMt. 

218 
78 
81 

132 

Wastwater 

Tbirlmere... 

Ennwdalo 

108 
80 

Buttermere 

Loweswater 

93 
60 

The  present  county  of  Cumberland  was  formed  by  the 
addition  of  a  portion  of  the  old  English  kingdom  of  x  ork- 
shire  to  the  southern  part  of  the  old  British  kingdom 
of  Strathclvde.  It  first  became  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  William  Bufus,  who  rebuilt 
Carlisle  which  the  Danes  had  destroyed  200  years  before. 
At  a  conference  held  at  York,  Henry  III.,  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Scots,  who  considered  Strathclvde 
to  be  a  tributary  kingdom  to  Scotland,  agreed  to  assign 
lands  to  them  of  the  yearly  value  of  £200  within  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  if  lands  of 
that  value  could  be  found  therein,  without  the  limits  of 
the  towns  where  castles  were  erected.  But  after  this 
arrangement  there  still  remained  a  tract  between  the  two 
kingdoms  CEdled  the  *' debatable  ground,"  the  resort  of 
the  worst  characters  of  both,  who  continued  to  disturb  the 
borders,  down  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns.  Of  the 
ancient  British  antiquities  of  Cumberland  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  circle  of  stones,  about  three  miles  from 
Kirkoewald,  called  Lon^  Meg  and  her  Daughters ;  and 
there  is  a  unique  little  circle  of  48  stones  between  Threl- 
keld  and  Keswick,  called  the  Druid's  Temple,  scarcely  two 
miles  from  the  latter  place — the  stones  are  jwrphyritic 
greenstone.  The  Roman  wall  may  still  be  traced  across 
the  country  from  the  Solwav  to  Northumberland,  A  fi^reat 
many  coins,  altars,  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time  at  the  Roman  stations 
on  its  line.  In  the  mountainous  parts  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  down  to  a  recent  period  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  in  some  of  the  secluded  dales  the  native  inhabitants 
still  lead  a  primitive  kind  of  existence;  but  increased  in- 
tercourse with  the  outside  world,  induced  by  the  extension 
of  railways  and  the  spread  of  education,  is  doing  much  to 
bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  peasantry  of  more  favored 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Cumberland  sends  eight  members  to  Parliament: — two 
for  the  Eastern  Division,  two  for  the  Western  Division, 
two  for  Carlisle,  one  for  Whitehaven,  and  one  for  Cocker- 
mouth.  It  is  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  high-sherifi^ 
deputy  lieutenant,  and  magistrates.  (h.  i.  j.) 

CUMBERLAND,  a  citv  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Alleghany  county,  Maryland,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Potomac  river,  179  miles  west  of  Baltimore.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  a  county  prison,  a  market-house,  and  several 
handsome  churches;  and  as  tbe  western  terminus  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  and  the  seat  of  a  railway  junc- 
tion, it  enjoys  excellent  opportunities  for  trade.  There  are 
flour-mills  and  iron-furnaces  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  an 
extensive  factorv  for  the  manufacture  or  steel  rails  is  main- 
tained by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  company.  A 
few  miles  to  the  west  is  the  commencement  of  the  great 
Cumberland  coal  region.    Population  in  1870,  8056. 

CUMBERLAND,  Richard  (1632-1718),  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
London,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  near 
Aldersgate.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  in  due  time  he  took 
his  degrees  in  arts,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1653 ;  and,  having  proceeded  M.  A. 
in  1656,  he  was  next  year  incorporated  to  the  same  degree 


in  the  university  of  Oxford.  For  some  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  phvsic;  and  although  he  did  not 
adhere  to  this  profession,  he  retained  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  medicine.  Payne  informs  vm  that  "  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  whilst  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  college 
by  the  performance  of  his  academical  exercises.  He  went 
out  batclielor  of  divinity  at  a  publick  commencement;  and 
tho'  it  was  hardly  known  that  the  same  person  performed 
those  great  exercises  twice,  yet  such  was  the  exportation  he 
had  raised,  that  he  was  afterwards  soUicited  to  keep  the  ad 
at  another  publick  commencement  for  hisdoctor^s  d^ree." 
He  took  the  decree  of  B.  D.  in  1663,  and  that  of  D.  D.  m 
1680.  Among  his  contemporaries  and  intimate  friends 
were  Dr.  HeEckiah  Burton,  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  who 
was  dbtinguished  as  a  mathematician.  Sir  Orlando  Bridge- 
man,  who  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  Samuel 
Pepys. 

To  this  academical  connection  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  g^at  measure  indebted  for  his  subsequent  advano^ 
meut  in  the  church.  When  Bridgeman  was  appointed 
lord  keeper,  he  nominated  Cumberland  and  Burton  as  his 
chaplains,  nor  did  he  afterwards  neglect  the  interest  of 
either.  Cumberland's  first  preferment  was  the  rectoiy  of 
Brampton,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1658  by  Sir  John  Norwich.  He  then  quitted  the 
university,  and  went  to  reside  on  his  benefice,  where  he 
zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  those  abstruse  studies  to 
which  he  had  long  been  addicted.  In  1661  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  twelve  preachers  of  the  universihr.  Em 
character  was  very  remote  frt>m  that  of  a  pretermeot- 
hunter ;  and  in  this  unambitious  retirement  be  might  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  the  lord  keeper,  who 
obtained  his  office  in  1667,  had  not  invited  him  to  Londoo, 
*and  soon  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  the  rectoiy  of 
Allhallows  at  Stamford.  In  his  new  situation  he  acqaind 
new  credit  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his 
important  functions.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties, 
he  undertook  the  weeklv  lecture,  and  thus  was  obliged  to 
preach  thrice  every  weet  in  the  same  church.  This  labor 
ne  constantly  and  assiduously  performed,  and  in  the  mean 
time  found  sufficient  leisure,  as  well  as  inclination,  to 
prosecute  his  scientific  and  philological  studies. 

At  the  mature  age  of  forty  he  published  his  earliest  work, 
entitled  De  Legwus  I^cUura  iXaqmsUio  JPkUotopkieay  n 
qua  earum  Format  aumma  Capita^  Ordo,  J^omwoatip,  d 
ObligaHo  e  Berum  Natura  investigantur  ;  quin  etiam  Elmtala 
PhilosophuB  HobbianoB,  cum  moralis  turn  ekilis,  eonsideronitr 
et  r^utatUvTy  London,  1672,  4to.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sr 
Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  '*  Alloquiam  ad 
Lectorem,"  contributed  by  the  author's  friend  Dr.  Barton. 
It  apneared  during  the  same  year  with  Pufiendorfs  Di 
Jure  NcUwcB  et  Qeniiwn.  This  work  of  the  English  diTine 
was  highly  commended  in  a  subsequent  publication  of  the 
German  lawyer,  and  his  weighty  suffirage  naust  have  had 
tlie  effect  of  making  it  known  on  the  Continent  The  hook 
was  reprinted  at  Liibeck  in  1683,  and  again  in  1694.  It 
was  likewise  reprinted  at  Dublin.      As  the  work  was 

{irinted  in  London  while  the  author  was  residing  at  Stun- 
ord,  the  first  edition  contains  many  typographical  errors; 
nor  are  tliey  removed  in  the  subsequent  editions.  BentlCT 
afterwards  undertook  to  revise  the  entire  text,  and,  aooora- 
in^  to  his  grandson's  account,  he  most  efifectuallv  performed 
this  task :  but  Barbeyrac,  who  had  the  use  of  the  corrected 
copy,  ana  who  was  a  more  competent Judjge  of  its  valoe^ 
entertained  a  less  favorable  opinion.  This  cony  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  author's 
family  intended  to  nublish  a  splendid  edition  of  the  worl^ 
but  their  laudable  design  was  never  executed. 

Tyrrell,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Arclibishop  Ussber 
and  is  himself  well  known  as  a  writer  on  histoiy  and 
politics,  digested  Cumberland's  doctrines  into  a  new  form, 
and  published  a  considerable  volume  under  the  followiag 
title :  A  brief  Disaumtum  of  the  Law  of  Naturey  aeoordmgto 
the  Principles  otm  Method  laid  down  in  the  Heverend  Dr, 
CkanberlaruTe  {now  Lord  Bishop  of  PeterborougVs)  La^ 
TreaiiM  on  ihoA  subject;  as  also  his  CofyutaUons  of  Mr. 
Hobb^s  Principles  put  into  another  method:  wHk  As  fiwH 
JReverend  Author's  approbation,  London,  1692, 8vo.  Another 
edition  appeared  in  1701.  A  complete  English  version  of 
the  original  work  was  published  by  John  Maxwell,  K.  A, 
prebendary  of  Connor^  under  the  title  of  A  TreoHm  ^  ^ 
haws  of  NaJtvTt,  etc.,  London,  1727,  4to.  A  French  t 
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ladon  was  executed  by  Barbeyrtc,  and  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1744. 

HaviDg  thus  established  a  solid  reputation^  Dr.  Cumber- 
Isod  next  prepared  a  work  on  a  Teiy  different  subject, — 
An  Essay  towards  the  Beeoyery  of  the  Jewish  Measures  and 
Weights,  comprehending  their  monies  ;  by  help  of  ancient  stand' 
srds.  compared  with  ours  of  England :  us^ul  also  to  state  many 
sf  those  of  Uie  Cheeks  and  Itomans,  and  the  Eastern  Nations^ 
London.  1686,  8vo.  This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Pepys,  obtained  a  copious  notice  from  Leclerc,  and 
WIS  translatea  into  French. 

About  this  period  he  was  greatly  depressed,  like  many 
other  good  men.  by  apprehensions  respecting  the  growth 
of  Popery ;  but  his  fears  were  at  lengtn  dispelled  by  the 
BsTolution,  which  likewise  brought  alons  with  it  another 
material  change  in  his  circumstances.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1691,  he  went,  according  to  his  custom  on  a  post- 
day,  to  read  the  newspaper  at  a  coffee-house  in  Stamford, 
and  there,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  read  that  the  king  had 
nominated  Dr.  Cumberland  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterbor- 
ough. The  face  of  the  bishop  elect  was  scarcely  known  at 
court,  and  he  had  resorted  to  none  of  the  usual  methods  of 
adyancing  his  temporal  interesL 

" Being  lh«n  glxty  years  old,"  says  bis  great-grandson,  ''he 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  aooept  the  offer,  when  it  cam^ 
to  him  from  authority.  The  persuasion  of  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  at  length  overcame  bis  re- 
pugnance; and  to  that  see,  though  very  moderately  endowed, 
ne  for  ever  after  deyoted  himself,  and  resisted  every  offer  of 
translation,  though  repeatedly  made  and  earnestly  recommended. 
To  snoh  of  his  friends  as  pressed  an  exchange  upon  him  he  was 
accustomed  to  reply,  that  Peterborough  was  his  first  espoused, 
and  should  be  his  only  one ;  and,  in  fact,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, no  church  revenue  could  enrich  him ;  for  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  that,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  whatever  overnlus 
he  found  upon  a  minute  inspection  of  his  accounts  was  by  nim 
distributed  to  the  poor,  reserving  only  one  small  deposit  of  £26 
in  cash,  found  at  his  death  in  his  bureau,  with  directions  to  em- 
ploy it  for  the  discharge  of  his  funeral  expenses, — a  sum  in  his 
modest  calculations  ftdly  sufficient  to  commit  his  body  to  the 
earth." 

To  the  duties  of  his  new  station  he  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity.  Hie  charges  to  the  cleigy  are  described  as 
plain  and  unambitious,  the  earnest  breathings  of  a  pious 
mind.  His  old  age  was  fresh  and  vieorous,  nor  did  he  dis- 
continue his  episcopal  yisitations  till  after  he  attained  hb 
eightieth  year.  When  Dr.  Wilkins  published  the^  New 
Testament  in  Coptic,  he  presented  a  copy  to  the  bishop. 
who  began  to  study  the  language  after  he  had  completed 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  **  At  this  age,"  says  his  chaplain, 
"he  mastered  the  language,  and  went  through  great  part 
of  this  yersion,  and  would  often  give  me  excelleut  hints  and 
remarks,  as  he  proceeded  in  raiding  of  it."  He  died  in 
1718,  in  the  ei^hty-seyenth  year  of  his  age :  he  was  found 
flitting  in  his  libraxy,  in  the  attitude  of  one  asleep,  and  with 
A  book  in  his  hand.  The  great-grandson  of  Bishop  Cum- 
berland was  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  the  subject 
of  the  following  notice. 

Bishop  Cumberland  was  eminently  distinguished  by  his 
gentleness  and  humility.  He  was  of  a  temper  so  cool  and 
ledate  that  it  could  not  be  roused  to  anger,  and  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  his  soul  is  represented  as  having 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  calmness  and  serenity,  hardly 
ever  ruffled  b^  any  passion.  The  theory  which  he  main- 
tains in  his  principal  work  is  founded  on  beneyolence,  and 
It  naturally  flowed  from  the  habitual  temperament  of  the 
lather's  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding, 
improyed  by  extensive  learning,  and  has  left  behind  him 
lereral  monuments  of  his  talents  and  industry. 

The  eare  of  Cumberland's  posthumous  publications  devolved 
ipon  his  domestic  chaplain  Payne,  who  soon  after  the  bishop's 
leath  edited  "  Sanchoniaiho't  Phcmieian  Htttory,  translated 
kom  the  first  book  of  Eusebius,  i>e  Prteparatione  JSvangelica : 
rith  a  eontinuation  of  SanAhoniatho's  history  by  Eratosthenes 
Ivrensens's  Canon,  which  Dicssarohus  connects  with  the  first 
j^rmpiad.  These  authors  are  illustrated  with  many  historical 
■id  ehronological  remarks,  proving  them  to  contain  a  series  of 
*baenician  and  Egyptian  chronology,  from  the  first  man  to  the 
kvt  Olympiad,  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  accounts,"  Lond., 
y^O.  The  preface  contains  an  account  of  the  life,  character, 
md  writings  of  the  author,  which  was  likewise jpublished  in  a 
feparate  form,  and  exhibits  a  pleasing  picture  of^his  happy  old 
Ipe.  A  German  translation  appeared  under  the  title  or  Cum- 
wUxmdPs  FhUnisisehe  Historie  aes  Sanchoniathont,  Ubersetst  von 


Joh,  Phil.  Ca99€l,  Magdeburg,  1755,  8vo.  The  sequel  to  the 
work  was  likewise  published  by  Payne, — Origirut  VetUium  an 
Haui^simm ;  or  Attemptt  for  diteovering  th9  Timet  of  tiU  ylr«> 
Planting  of  Nations :  in  tev^al  TVocte,  Lond.,  1724,  8vo. 

The  philosophy  of  Cumberland  is  expounded  in  the  trea- 
tise De  Legibus  Natures,  The  merits  of  the  work  are  almost 
confined  to  the  ^neral  character  and  substance  of  the  spec- 
ulation it  contains,  for  hs  style  is  destitute  of  both  strengUi 
and  ^race,  and  its  reasoning  is  diffuse  and  immethodicalto 
a  trying  degree.  Its  main  design  is  to  combat  the  princi- 
ples which  Hobbes  had  promulgated  as  to  the  constitution 
of  man,  the  nature  of  morality,  and  the  origin  of  society, 
and  to  proye,  in  opposition  to  wnat  he  had  maintained^  that 
self-adyantaffe  is  not  the  chief  end  of.  man,  that  force  is  not 
the  source  of  personal  obligation  to  moral  conduct  nor  the 
foundation  of  social  rights,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is 
not  a  state  of  war.  The  views  of  Hobbes  seem  to  Cumber- 
land ntterly  subyersiye  of  religion,  morality,  and  civil 
society,  and  he  endeayors,  as  a  rule,  to  establish  directly 
antagonistic  propositions.  He  refrains,  however,  from  de- 
nuuciation ;  ne  uses  only  calm  and  moderate  language,  and 
is  a  uniformly  fair  opponent  up  to  the  measure  of  his  in- 
sight. 

Xaws  of  nature  are  defined,  by  him  as  "  immutably  true 
propositions  regulative  of  yolnntaij  actions  as  to  the  choice 
of  good  and  the  avoidance  of  evil,  and  which  carry  with 
them  an  obligation  to  outward  acts  of  obedience,  even  apart 
from  civil  laws  and  from  any  considerations  of  compacts 
constituting  governments."  This  definition  he  says  wul  be 
admitted  by  all  parties.  Some  deny  that  there  are  any  such 
laws,  but  tney  will  grant  as  readily  as  their  opponents  that 
this  is  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  them.  There  is  thus 
common  ground  for  the  two  opposing  schools  of  moralists 
to  join  issue.  The  question  between  them  is,  Do  such  laws 
exist  or  do  they  not?  In  reasoning  thus  Cumberland  ob- 
viously forgot  what  the  position  maintained  by  his  princi- 
pal antagonist  really  was.  Hobbes  must  have  refused  to 
accept  the  definition  proposed.  He  did  not  deny  that  there 
were  laws  of  nature,  laws  antecedent  to  goyemment,  laws 
eyen  in  a  sense  eternal  and  immutable.  The  yirtues  as 
means  to  happiness  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  laws.  They 
precede  civil  constitution,  which  merely  perfects  the  obli- 
gation to  practise  them.  He  expressly  aenied,  however, 
that  ^*  they  carry  with  them  an  obligation  to  outward  acts 
of  obedience,  even  apart  from  ciyil  laws  and  from  any  con- 
sideration of  compacts  constituting  goyemments."  And 
many  besides  Hobbes  must  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
definition.  It  is  the  reverse  of  unambiguous  or  luminous. 
In  what  sense  is  a  law  of  nature  a  "  proposition  "  ?  Is  it  as 
the  expression  of  a  constant  relation  among  (acts,  or  is  it 
as  the  expression  of  a  divine  commandment?  A  proposi« 
tion  is  never  in  itself  an  ultimate  fact  although  it  may  be 
the  statement  of  such  a  fact.  And  in  what  sense  is  a  law 
of  nature  an  *' immutably  true''  proposition?  Is  it  one 
which  men  always  and  everywhere  accept  and  act  on,  or  ' 
merely  one  whicn  they  always  and  everywhere  ought  to 
accept  and  act  on  ?  The  definition,  in  fact,  raises  yarious 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  dear  ^ 
away  any. 

The  existence  of  such  laws  as  are  defined  may,  according 
to  Cumberland,  be  established  in  two  ways.  The  inquirer 
may  start  either  from  efiects  or  causes.  The  former  method 
had  been  taken  by  Grotius,  Sharrock,  and  Selden.  The^ 
had  sought  to  prove  that  there  were  universal  truths,  enti- 
tled to  be  called  laws  of  nature,  from  the  concurrence  of 
the  testimonies  of  many  men,  peoples,  and  ages  regarding 
them,  through  collecting  the  opinions  of  persons  widely 
removed  in  space  and  time  from  one  another,  and  througn 
generalizing  the  operations  of  certain  active  principles. 
Cumberland  admits  this  method  to  be  valid,  but  ne  prefers 
the  other,  that  from  causes  to  effects,  as  showing  more  con* 
yincin^ly  that  the  laws  of  nature  carry  with  them  a  divine 
obligation.  It  not  only  establishes  laws  of  nature  as  uni- 
veisal,  but  as  having  been  meant  to  be ;  it  shows  that  man 
has  been  constituted  as  he  is  in  order  that  they  might  be. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  method  he  expressly  declines  to 
have  recourse  to  what  he  calls  "  the  short  and  easy  expe- 
dient of  the  Platonists,"  the  assumption  of  innate  ideas 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  He  has  not,  he  says,  been  so  happy 
as  to  learn  the  laws  of  nature  by  so  simple  a  way.  He 
thinks  it  ill-advised  to  build  the  doctrine  of  naturaJ  relig- 
ion and  morality  on  an  hypothesis  which  many  philoso- 
phers, both  Gentile  and  Christian,  had  rejected,  and  whi^[^ 
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oould  not  be  proved  against  EpicareiiaSy  the  principal  im- 
pugnen  of  the  ezistenoe  of  laws  of  natore.  He  cannot 
assume^  be  sajs,  without  proof  that  sach  ideas  existed  from 
etemitj  in  the  divine  mind,  bat  mobt  start  from  what  sense 
and  experience  furnish,  and  thence  by  search  into  the  na- 
ture of  things  discover  what  their  laws  are.  It  is  only 
through  nature  that  we  can  rise  to  nature^s  Ood.  His 
attributes  are  not  known  bv  direct  intuition.  He  did  not 
think,  then,  that  the  ground  taken  up  by  More,  Gudworth. 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Cambri(ige  Platonic  school 
was  such  as  they  could  hold  against  an  adversarv  like 
Hobbes  or  from  which  th^  could  succenfullv  assail  him. 
His  svmpathies,  however,  were  all  on  their  side.  He 
wished  success  to  their  efforts,  and  he  would  do  nothing 
to  diminish  their  chances  of  success.  He  would  not  even 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  because  it  looked  with 
a  friendly  eye  upon  piety  and  morality.  He  granted  that 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  the  case  that  ideas  were  bolh  bom 
with  us  and  afterwards  impressed  ujpon  us  from  without. 
.  All  the  laws  of  nature,  Cumberland  maintains,  may  be 
reduced  to  one, — tlie  law  of  universal  benevolence,  of  effort 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  rational  agents.  This,  he 
thinks,  is  the  root  and  source  of  the  entire  world  of  moral 
good.  **  No  action  can  be  called  morally  good  which  does 
not  in  its  own  nature  contribute  somewhat  to  the  happiness 
of  men."  The  theorv  of  Cumberland  implies  as  an  ante- 
cedent the  system  of  Hobbes.  Had  there  not  been  a  theory 
of  selfishness,  a  doctrine  which  made  self-love  the  universid 
principle  of  conduct,  we  should  not  have  had  the  whole 
nature  of  virtue  resolved  into  a  principle  of  benevolence  as 
it  was  by  Cumberland.  His  opmion  was  evidentlv  a  reac- 
tion from  the  opposite.  In  his  dislike  of  the  selfish  theory 
he  was  temfited  to  carry  his  refutotion  of  it  to  the  uttermost 
and  maintain  the  negative  in  the  directest  terms  of  an- 
tithesis. There  was  no  other  so  forcible  mode  of  denying 
the  obnoxious  theory  as  by  positively  affirming  and  de- 
fending its  contrary, — that  no  virtuous  action  whatever  is 
self-resardinff,  or,  m  other  words,  that  the  only  principle 
of  right  conduct  is  benevolence.  The  principle,  therefore, 
which  he  lays  down  as  fundamental  is  that  to  pursue  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
system  of  rational  beings  is  to  contribute  to  the  utmost 
of  our  puwer  to  the  p^ood  of  each  of  its  parts,  our  own 
individual  happiness  inclusive,  and  that  to  pursue  an  op- 
posite end  is  to  entail  opposite  results,  and  among  others 
our  own  individual  misery.  It  is  just  the  opposite  of  the 
central  idea  of  Hobbes.  The  happiness  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, according  to  Hobbes,  will  be  best  promoted  if 
each  man  looks  to  himself  and  attends  to  his  own  interests. 
The  happiness  of  each  individual,  according  to  Cumberland, 
will  be  best  promoted  if  each  man  begins  by  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  whole  society.  Both  were 
right  and  both  were  wrong.  Man  is  to  a  great  extent  ruled 
by  selfishness;  the  uncivilized  man  almost  wholly.  In 
savages  and  in  children  selfishness  is  a  decidedly  stronger 
principle  than  benevolence.  The  human  being  is  keenly 
susceptible  to  its  own  sensational  pleasures  and  pains  when 
almost  incapable  of  entertaining  any  wide  or  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  general  good.  Benevolence  as  a  steady  and 
vigorous  principle  of  action  does  not  manifest  itself  early 
in  the  history  ei  ther  of  tlie  individual  or  of  the  race.  Then, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  truth  in  saying,  Let  the 
individnal  take  care  of  himself  and  the  common  good  will 
be  thereby  best  secured.  It  is  far  from  certain  that  if 
every  man  were  setting  the  common  good  before  him  as  his 
direct  and  immediate  object  the  great  majority  of  them 
would  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  selfishness  of 
the  ignorant  be  bad,  there  is  danger  of  their  benevolence 
being  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  Hobbes  was  wrong  in 
affirming  that  man  is  governed  solely  by  self-interest,  and 
Cumberland  was  right  in  maintaining  that  disinterested 
benevolence  is  a  principle  of  human  nature.  It  exists 
from  the  first  in  the  human  constitution,  although  only  in 
germ,  and  moral  progress  is  marked  throughout  by  its 
growth  in  strength.  Historv  shows  us  the  olwtacles  inter- 
posed by  the  narrowness  and  darkness  of  the  human  under- 
standing, the  coldness  and  selfishness  of  the  human  heart, 
the  jealousies  of  classes,  and  the  antipathies  of  nations  con- 
tinuously, if  slowly,  yielding  in  favor  of  universal  benevo- 
lence, benevolence  to  all  rational  and  even  sentient  beings. 
Thus  far  the  truth  is  with  Cumberland.  His  error  is  when 
he  asserts  that  benevolence  is  the  sole  principle  of  virtue. 
This  clearly  is  an  error,  although  it  is  one  in  which  he  was 


followed  by  Hotcheson  and  some  other  pfailoeopheta.  Bs- 
nevolence  cannot  be  legitimately  made  to  include  k>ve  to 
Gkxl  and  the  exercise  of  piety  nor  what  have  beeo  calM 
the  personal  virtues.  It  is  only  itself  TirioocB  when  hro^gbt 
under  conformity  to  the  moral  law. 

In  attemping  to  prove  that  ail  the  virtues  are  fbnns  cr 
varieties  of  b^evolenoe  Cumberland  never  appeals  to  Uh 
tory,  although  he  believed  that  the  law  of  oni venal  benev- 
olence had  oeen  accepted  by  all  nations  and  generatiini; 
and  he  carefully  abstains  from  arguments  founded  on  rer 
elation,  feeling  that  it  was  indispensable  to  estaUish  tk» 
principles  of  moral  right  on  nature  as  a  basis.  There  ni 
another  line  of  reasoning  open  to  him,  vis.,  deductioa  d 
the  propriety  of  certain  actions  from  the  oonuderaiioa  of 
the  character  and  position  of  rational  luentB  in  the  univczse; 
and  this  is  that  which  he  follows.  He  argnes  thai  all  tkn 
we  see  in  nature  is  framed  so  as  to  avoid  and  rgeet  whs 
is  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  its  constitutioo :  that  lbs 
human  race  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  world  nad  it  nol 
for  end  its  conservation  in  its  best  estate ;  that  benevokaoi 
of  all  to  all  is  what  in  a  rational  view  of  the  creatiiia  m 
alone  accordant  with  its  ^eral  plan ;  that  various  pecaH- 
arities  of  man's  body  indicate  that  he  has  been  made  to  od- 
operate  with  his  fellow-men  and  to  maintain  aooeCy;  md 
that  certain  faculties  of  his  mind  explicitly  and  positivdr 
show  the  common  good  to  be  more  essentially  oonneded 
with  his  perfection  than  any  pursuit  of  private  advaatagb 
The  whole  course  of  his  reasoning  proceeds  on,  and  is  pei^ 
vaded  by,  the  principle  of  final  causes. 

To  the  question.  What  is  the  foundation  of  rectitude?  ke 
replies,  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe  of  rational  befnf^ 
He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  utilitarian  school 
in  England,  which  numbers  a  Hume,  Bentiuun,  the  Wlk, 
and  Bain  amone  its  adherents.  His  utilitarianism  is  qmUt 
distinct  from  what  is  known  as  the  selfish  system  -  it  cm 
by  ^Ing  to  the  contrary  extreme,  by  almost  abeorhing  is- 
dividual  good  in  universal  good,  if  or  does  it  look  mereh 
to  the  lower  pleasures,  the  pleasures  of  sense,  for  the  ooh 
stituents  of  good,  but  rises  above  them  to  include  especially 
what  tends  to  perfect,  strengthen,  and  expand  our  trot 
nature.  Existence  and  the  extension  of  our  powen  of 
body,  thought,  and  feeling  are  held  to  be  good  lor  theb 
own  sakes  without  respect  to  enjoyment  Cumberland 
views  on  this  point  were  long  abandoned  by  utilitarians  ai 
destroying  the  homogeneity  and  self-consistency  of  thor 
theory :  but  J.  S.  Mill  and  some  recent  writers  have  repro- 
ducea  them,  without  recognition  of  their  paternity,  as  neces- 
sary to  its  defence  against  chaiges  not  less  serions  than  eves 
inconsistency. 

The  answer  which  Cumberland  gives  to  the  quesdon. 
Whence  comes  our  obligation  to  obs^e  the  laws  of  naoire? 
is  that  happiness  flows  from  obedience,  and  misery  fraa 
disobedience  to  them,  not  as  the  mere  results  of  a  bUsd 
necessity,  but  as  the  expressions  of  the  divine  will— dit 
reward  attached  by  that  will  fo  obedience,  and  the  panisb- 
ment  attached  by  it  to  disobedience.  This  reward  and  pah 
ishment,  supplemented  by  future  retribution,  th«  faa^ 
immortality  which  awaits  the  good  and  the  misery  conusf 
on  the  wicked,  are,  in  his  view,  the  sanctions  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  sonrces  of  our  obligation  to  obey  them.  To  tbt 
other  great  ethical  c^uestion^  How  are  moral  distincticns  ap- 
prehended ?  he  replies  that  it  is  by  means  of  reason,  ot  rigb* 
reason.  But  by  right  reason  he  means  merely  the  power  «f 
rising  to  general  laws  of  nature  from  particular  faos  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  no  peculiar  faculty  or  distinctive  functica 
of  mind;  it  involves  no  original  element  of  cognition;  it 
begins  with  sense  and  experience;  it  is  ^radualljrgeneratsi 
and  wholly  derivative.  This  doctrine  lies  only^  in  mm  ia. 
Cumberland,  but  will  be  found  in  full  flower  in  Hartl^, 
Mackintosh,  and  later  associationista.  (b.  p.) 

CUMBERLAND,  Richakd  (1732-1811),  a  dramatic 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  the  Master's  LoJgs 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  19th  of  Febraair, 
1732.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  his  namesake,  thi 
bishop  of  Peterborough ;  and  his  father.  Dr.  Denison  Cuia- 
berland,  became  successively  bishop  of  Clonfert  and  of 
Kilmore.  His  mother  was  Joanna,  the  youngest  dangh- 
ter  of  the  great  Bentley,  and  the  heroine  of  John  Byrom 
once  popular  little  eclogue,  Oolin  and  Pkeebe,  Of  the  great 
Master  of  Trinity  his  grandson  has  left  a  kindly  aooooat; 
he  afterwards  collectea  all  the  pamphlets  beaniig  on  iht 
Letten  of  Phalaria  controversy,  and  piouslv  defemied  tht 
reputation  of  his  ancestor  in  tL.Leuir  to  l^hop  Lowtk 
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who  had  called  him  "  aut  caprimulgus  aut  foasor."  Cum- 
berluid  was  in  his  seventh  year  sent  to  the  grammar-school 
at  Borj  St  Edmunda;  and  he  relates  how,  on  the  head- 
maater  Arthur  Kinsman  nndertaking,  in  conTersation  with 
Bentl^,  to  make  the  grandson  as  good  a  scholar  as  the 
ICrandnither  himself,  the  latter  retorted :  "  Pshaw,  Arthur, 
Eow  can  that  be,  when  I  have  forgot  more  than  thou  ever 
knewestf  Bentlej  died  during  his  grandson's  Burj 
cchool-days:  and  in  1744  the  boy,  who,  while  rising  to 
the  head  of  his  school,  had  alreiadj  b^n  to  'Hry  his 
fltrenglh  in  several  slight  attempts  towaras  the  drama," 
was  removed  to  Westminster,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
lepatation  under  Dr.  Nicholls.  Among  his  schoolfellows 
here  were  Warren  Hastings,  Geoige  Colman  (the  elder). 
Lloyd,  and  (though  he  does  not  mention  them  as  such) 
Chatxmill  and  Gowper.  From  Westminster  Cumberland 
pawifd^  in  his  fourteenth  year,  to  the  familiar  Trinitv, 
wheie  at  first  he  was,  according  to  custom,  left  to  stuav 
on  his  own  account.  Afterwards,  however,  under  the  aa- 
▼ioe  of  the  master.  Dr.  Smith,  he  applied  himself  closelv 
to  mathematics,  and  in  1750  he  took  his  degree  as  tenth 
wrangler.  His  account  of  his  degree  examination,  as  well 
as  that  for  a  fellowship  at  his  coUeee  (part  of  which  he 
underwent  in  the  ^Mudgei*  chamber,"  where  he  was  bom), 
is  carious ;  he  was  (by  virtue  of  an  alteration  in  the  stat- 
utes) elected  to  his  fellowship  in  the  second  year  of  his 
degree. 

Meanwhile  his  projects  of  work  as  a  classical  scholar  had 
been  intenpersed  with  attempts  at  imitating  Spenser — 
whom,  by  his  mother's  advice,  he  "  laid  upon  the  shelf — 
and  a  dramatic  effort  (unprinted)  on  the  model  of  Mason's 
JE^^rufo,  called   Oaradaeus.     He  had  hardly  abandoned 
these  pursuits  in  order  to  read  for  his  fellowship,  when 
he  was  offered  the  post  of  private  secretary  by  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  First  Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  tlie  duke 
of  Newcastle's  ministry.    His  family  persuaded  him  to 
accept  the  office,  to  which  he  returned  after  his  election  as 
fellow.  ^  It  left  him  abundant  leisure  for  literary  pursuits, 
which  included  the  design  of  a  poem  in  blanlE  verse  on 
India.    He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  lay  fellow- 
ship at  Trinity,  but  this  he  not  long  afterwards  resigned 
on  his  marriage — ^in  175&-— to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bidge,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses  on  receiving  through 
Liord  Halifax  '*  a  small  establishment  as  crown-agent  tor 
Nova  Scotia."    In  1761  he  accompanied  his  patron  (who 
had  been  appointed  lord-lieutenant)  to  Ireland  as  Ulster 
secretary;   and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was 
afterwards   offered  a  baronetcy.     By  declining  this  he 
thinks  he  gave  offence :  at  all  events,  when  in  1762  Hal- 
ifax became  secretary  ot  state,  Cumberland  in  vain  applied 
for  the  post  of  under-secretair,  and  could  only  obtain  the 
clerkship  of  reports  at  the  fioard  of  Trade  under  Lord 
Hilbborough.    While  he  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for 
his  incorraptibilitv  when  in  Ireland,  he  showed  seal  for 
his  friends,  and  obtained  a  bishopric  for  his  father.    On 
the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  George  Germaine  (Sack- 
ville)  in  1775,  Cumberland  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Boaid  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  which  poet  he  held  till 
the  abolition  of  that  board  in  1782  by  Burke's  economical 
reform.    Before  this  event  he  had,  in  1780,  been  sent  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  Spain,  to  negotiate  a  separate  treaty 
of  peace  witli  that  power;  but  though  he  was  well  received 
by  King  Charles  III.  and  his  minister  Floridablanca,  the 
question  of  Gibraltar  proved  a  stumbling-block,  and  the 
Gordon  riots  at  home  a  most  untoward  occurrence.    He 
was  recalled  in  1781,  and  was  refused  repayment  of  the 
expenses  he  had  incurred^  and  for  which  onlv  £1000  had 
been  advanced  to  him.    He  thus  found  himself  £4600  out 
of  pocket:  in  vain,  he  says,  '*I  wearied  the  door  of  Lord 
North  till  his  very  servants  drove  me  from  it;"  his  memo- 
rial remained  unread  or  unnoticed  either  by  the  prime 
minister  or  b^  secretary  Robinson,  through  whom  the 
original  promise  had  been  made.    Soon  after  this  expe- 
rience he  lost  his  office,  and  had  to  retire  on  a  compensa- 
tion allowance  of  leas  than  half-pay.    He  now  took  up  his 
residence  at  Tunbridge  Wells;  but  durins  his  last  years 
he  mostly  lived  in  London,  where  he  died  May  7, 1811. 

Cumberland's  literary  productions  are  spread  over  the 
whole  of  his  long[  life ;  they  are  very  numerous,  but  it  is  only 
by  bis  contributions  to  the  drama,  and  perhaps  bv  his  Me- 
moHrif  that  he  is  likely  to  be  remembered.  In  the  latter, 
however,  he  dwells  with  more  or  less  of  paternal  fondness 
oo  a  great  number  of  other  productions.    Among  these 


should  in  the  first  instance  be  mentioned  the  collection  of 
essays  and  other  pieces  entitled  The  Obeerver  (2  vols., 
1786 ;  afterwards  republished  in  6  vols.,  and  in  6.  includ* 
ing  a  translation  of  The  CUmda  of  Aristophanes).  This 
collection  found  a  place,  as  the  author  complacently 
points  out,  among  !t%e  britiUh  EuamaU,  For  the  ao 
counts  ffiven  in  The  Obeerver  of  the  Greek  writers,  espe^ 
cially  the  comic  poets,  Cumberland  availed  himself  ot 
Bentle/s  MSS.  and  annotated  books  in  his  possession, 
his  translations  from  the  Greek  fragments,  which  are  not 
inelegant  but  lack  closeness,  are  republished  in  Bailey's 
Oomiomrvm  Chraeomm  (part  i.,  1840)  and  HermeeianaetiSf 
ArMtoehif  ei  PrtUince  Pragmenia,  Cumberland  also  pro- 
"   ■ ■     -    -    (2  vols., 
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letters  ''  hastily  put  together  during  a  few  idle  weeks  at 
Brighthelmstone^')  and  ^«nry  (4  vols.^  1795,— a  "diluted 
comedy"  on  the  construction  and  polishing  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  expended  great  care) ;  and  a  religious  epic. 
Calvary,  or  the  Death  of  Ckriat,  in  8  books  (1792) ;  and  (as 
his  last  publication)  a  poem  entitled  EetratfecHon.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  an  epic,  the  Exodiad 
(with  Sir  James  Bland  Bulges)  and  in  John  de  LaneaeUr, 
a  novel  in  3  vols.  Besides  these  he  wrote  the  Ijeiter  to  the 
Biahap  of  O\xfor]d  in  vindication  of  Bentley ;  another  to 
the  JBisMp  of  Liandaf  on  his  proposal  for  equalizing  the 
revenues  of  the  Established  Church  (1783) ;  a  Character  of 
Lord  Sackville,  whom  in  his  Jfenunrs  he  vindicates  ftt>m 
the  stigma  of  cowardice ;  and  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  Cbr- 
Oue  rdcued/rom  the  Gv!/,  against  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Parr. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  version  of  fiftv  of  the  Psalms 
of  David ;  of  a  tract  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  and 
of  other  religious  exercises  in  prose  and  verse,  the  former 
including  "  as  many  sermons  as  would  make  a  large  vol- 
ume, some  of  which  have  been  delivered  from  the  pulpits." 
Lastly,  he  edited  a  short-lived  critical  journal  called  The 
London  J2mew,  conducted  on  a  principle  to  which  Cumber- 
land doubtless  attached  high  importance, — ^that  the  articles 
should  bear  the  names  of  the  contributors. 

Cumberland's  Memoin,  which  he  began  at  the  close  of 
1804  and  concluded  in  September.  18()5,  were  published 
in  1806,  and  a  supplement  was  anerwards  added.  This 
sufficiently  ample  narrative  of  his  public  and  private  life 
(which  includes  a  lon^  account  of  his  Spanisn  mission) 
contains  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  several  persons 
of  note, — more  especially  Bubb  Dodington,  Single^peech 
Hamilton,  and  Lord  George  Sackville  among  politicians, 
and  of  Gkrrick,  Foote,  ima  Gk>ldsmith  ;  but  Uie  accuracy 
of  some  of  the  anecdotes  concerning  the  last-named  is  not 
beyond  suspicion.  In  general  the  TOok  exhibits  its  author 
as  an  amiaole  egotist,  careful — though  not  arrogantly  so — 
of  his  own  reputation,  given  to  prolility,  and  little  re- 
markable for  wit,  but  a  ^pod  observer  of  men  and  manners. 
The  uneasy  self-absorption  which  Sheridan  immortalized 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  in  The  Oritie  is 
apparent  enough  in  his  autobiography,  Imt  presents  itself 
there  in  no  ofiensive  form.  The  comparative  estimates  of 
the  author's  own  works  and  the  development  of  their 
designs  are  harmless  if  uninteresting ;  the  long  quotations 
from  unpublished  or  forsotten  productions  almost  ask  to  be 
skipped ;  on  the  other  hand  the  incidental  criticbms  of 
actors  have  been  justly  praised,  for  Cumberland  was  jjos- 
sessed  of  theatrical  instinct,  though  not  of  dramatic  genius. 
Lastly,  his  morality  and  piety  are  here  at  least  free  from 
affectation  in  their  expression,  though  not  less  effiisive  than 
in  his  comedies  themselves. 

Cumberland  was  hardly  warranted  in  the  conjecture  that 
no  English  author  had-yet  equalled  his  list  of  dramas  in 
point  of  number;  but  as  the  plays,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, which  he  produced  have  biecai  computed  to  amount 
to  a  number  exceeding  by  four  that  of  the  sons  of  Priam, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  fairly  prolific  as  a  dra- 
matist. About  35  of  these  are  regular  plays,  to  which 
have  to  be  added  4  operas  and  a  fiirce;  and  about  half  of 
the  whole  list  are  comedies.  Among  these  again  the  best 
known,  upon  which  the  literary  reputation  of  their  author 
virtually  rests,  belong  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
*'  legitimate  comedy,"  and  to  that  species  of  it  known  as 
"  sentimental.*'  The  two  terms  are  in  point  of  fact  mutually 
contradictory ;  but  thb  was  precisely  the  proposition  Cum- 
berland was  at  BO  much  pains  to  disprove,  thouj^h  his  most 
successful  works  remain  among  the  most  striking  illustn 
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tioDS  of  its  tnith.  He  asserted,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  in  his  sentimental  comeay  he  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks ;  he  was  less 
willing  to  confess  that  he  was  in  truth  an  imitator  of  native 
models  j  for  he  was  hy  no  means  the  creator  in  our  dra- 
matic literatore  of  the  species  he  so  assiduouslv  cultivated. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  these  plays  is  the  combina- 
tion of  plots  of  domestic  interest  with  the  rhetorical  en- 
forcement of  moral  precepts,  and  with  such  comic  humor 
(and  it  is  usually  but  little)  as  the  author  possesses.  These 
comedies  are  primarily,  to  borrow  Cumberland's  own 
phraseology,  designed  as  **  attempts  upon  the  heart ; "  and 
British  hearts  are  "  hearts  tliat  feel.''  He  takes  great  credit 
to  himself  for  weaving  his  plays  out  of  "  homely  stuff,  right 
British  drugget,"  and  for  eschewing  **  the  vile  refuse  of  the 
Gallic  stage;"  on  the  other  hand,  he  borrowed  (often  per- 
haps unconsciously)  from  the  sentimental  literature  of  his 
own  country,  including  Bichardson,  Fielding,  and  Sterne. 
The  favorite  theme  of  his  pla^s  is  virtue  m  distress  or 
danger,  but  safe  of  its  reward  m  the  fifth  act ;  their  most 
constant  characters  are  men  of  feeling  and  youn^  ladies 
who  (to  quote  a  retort  of  Gk)Idsmith  upon  the  sentimental 
dramatists)  are  either  prudes  or  coquettes.  Cumberland's 
comic  power — such  as  it  was — lay  in  the  invention  of  comic 
characters  taken  from  the  ''  outskirts  of  the  empire,"  and 
professedly  intended  to  vindicate  from  English  prejudice 
the  good  elements  in  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  and  the  colonial 
character.  For  the  rest,  patriotic  sentiment  (such  as  became 
one  who  in  his  old  a^was  a  major  of  volunteers)  liberally 
asserts  itself  by  the  side  of  general  morality.  If  Cumber- 
land's dialogue  never  approaches  the  brilhancy  of  Sheri- 
dan's, and  if  his  characters  have  about  them  that  air  of 
unreality  which  in  his  BetcdiaHim  Goldsmith  satirised  with 
so  exouisite  a  grace,  the  construction  of  the  plots  is  as  a 
rule  skilful,  and  the  situations  are  contrivea  with  what 
Cumberlana  indisputably  possessed — a  thorough  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  theatrical  effect.  In  this  respect  at  all 
events  he  was  the  "Terence  of  England,"  that  there  is 
hardly  one  of  his  principal  plays  in  which  the  audience  is 
not  allowed  to  enjov  that  most  thrilling  of  theatrical  emo- 
tions ^which  is  proouced  by  a  meeting  between  parent  and 
child  after  long  years  of  separation  or  ignorance  of  one 
another's  existence.  It  should  be  added  that,  though 
Cumberland's  sentimentality  is  often  wearisome,  his 
morality  is  generally  sound ;  that  if  he  was  without  the 
•  eenius  requisite  for  elevating  the  national  drama,  he  did 
his  best  to  keep  it  pure  and  sweet ;  and  that  if  he  borrowed 
much,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  it  was  not  the  vicious  at- 
tractions of  other  dramatists  of  which  he  was  the  pla^ary. 
After  making  his  <WnU  as  a  dramatic  author  with  a 
tragedy,  The  Banishmmi  of  Cieero  (of  which  the  plot, 
though  inspired  bv  Middleton,  rather  strikingly  deviates 
from  history),  published  in  1761  after  its  rejection  by 
Garrick;  and  producing  in  1765  a  musical  drama.  The 
Summer^ 8  Tcde,  which  was  performed  for  a  few  nights  and 
afterwards  compressed  into  an  afterpiece,  Amelia  (1768), 
Cumberland  first  essayed  sentimental  comedy  in  The 
Broihen  (1769).  This  comedy  has  more  vigor  than  some 
of  its  author's  later  works ;  its  theme  is  inspired  by  Tcm 
Jones ;  its  comic  characters  are  the  jolly  old  tar  Captain 
Ironsides,  and  the  henpecked  husbana  Sir  Benjamin  Dove, 
whose  progress  to  self-assertion  is  perhaps  as  genuinely 
comic  a  notion  as  Cumberland  ever  executed,  though,  as  he 
confesses  not  altogether  an  original  one.  The  epilogue 
paid  a  compliment  to  Garrick,  who  accordingly  interested 
himself  in  the  production  of  Cumberland's  second  and  by 
far  most  successful  comedy.  The  West-Indian  (1771).  The 
hero  of  (his  comedy  is  a  young  scapeffrace  fresh  from  the 
tropics,  "  with  rum  and  sugar  enougn  belonging  to  him^  to 
make  all  the  water  in  the  Thames  into  punch," — ^a  libertine 
with  generous  instincts,  which  in  the  end  prevail.  The 
chief  comic  character  is  Major  CFlaherty,  an  honest  Irish 
adventurer,  in  whom  Cumberland  took  no  little  pride,  but 
who  is  in  truth  neither  particularly  Irish  nor  particularly 
humorous.  This  comedy  was  received  with  the  utmost 
fieivor:  it  was  afterwards  translated  into  German  by  Boden, 
and  Goethe  acted  in  it  at  the  Weimar  court  The  next 
play  of  some  importance  was  The  FashianaJbU  Lover  (1772), 
a  sentimental  comedy  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  with 
an  ill-used  heroine  and  a  man  of  feeling  exhibiting  the 
verv  prurience  of  sentimentality ;  ''  who  dreams,"  he  ex- 
claims, *'  that  I  am  the  lewd  fool  of  pit^,  and  thou  my 
pandar,  Jarvis,  my  provider  ?  "    The  comic  characters  are 


an  honest  Scotch  steward,  whose  Scotch  is  if  an3rthing  more 
doubtful  than  O'Flaherty's  Irish,  and  an  antiquarian  Welsh 
tutor  Doctor  Druid,  leas  creditable  to  the  "  outskirt  of  tli« 
empire "  represented  by  him.  The  CMeric  ^an  (1775), 
founded  on  the  Addph  of  Terenoe,  but  not,  as  the  aathor 
in  his  long  **  dedication  "  protests,  on  Shadwell's  J^we  ^ 
AlsatiOj  is  of  a  similar  type,  the  comic  element  rather  pre- 
dominating, but  philanthropy  being  duly  represented  bj  a 
virtuous  lawyer  called  Manlove.  Among  subsequent 
comedies  may  be  mentioned  The  Natural  San  (1785),  ia 
which  Major  O* Flaherty,  now  divested  of  all  homor, 
makes  his  reappearance ;  2%e  Impostors  (1789),  a  oomeAj 
of  intrigue  noteworthy  for  the  atnenoe  of  sentiment,  m 
marred  in  one  of  the  scenes  by  an  indelicacv  of  feeliDf 
which  is  unlike  Cumberland, — the  heroine^  ''a  pleasut 
child  of  nature,"  must  have  admirably  suited  Mn.  Jordaa 
The  Box  Lobby  ChaUen^  (1794),  a  mere  protracted  fstm 
where  there  is  likewise  no  sentiment,  except  in  lin- 
damira's  novel;  The  Jew  (1794),  an  easentiuly  seriov 
play  creditable  to  Cumberland's  ^ood  feeling,  and  higUj 
effective  when  the  character  of  l^eva  is  pl&yed  ss  it  wti 
by  the  great  German  actor  Doring ;  Ute  Whed  cf  Fsr^ 
tune  (1795),  which  has  a  vague  resemblance  to  EoCz^oe's 
Stranger  (not  produced  on  the  English  stage  till  1798),  and 
in  which  the  character  of  the  misanthropist  Penniddock, 
who  cannot  fomt  but,  learns  to  forgive,  was  a  celebrated 
part  of  John  limbic,  while  the  lawyer  Timothy  Weanl 
was  made  comic  by  Suett;  First  Low  (1795)  ]  TheLutff 
the  Family  (1795) :  False  Impressions  (1797).  in  which,  as 
the  hero  instead  of  the  heroine  is  the  injured  innocent,  the 
sentimentality  is  less  formidable, — ^the  diction  of  theapot]l^ 
cary  Scud  will  startle  readers  of  Dickens  by  its  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle;  The  &nlot^t 
Dauahter  (1804) ;  and  a  Hint  to  Hu»bands  (1806),  whieh. 
unlike  the  rest,  is  in  blank  verse.  These  app^  to  be  all 
the  comedies  by  Cumberland  printed  in  his  lifetime,  darini 
which  were  also  published  his  farce  of  The  Nolejk  Himd 
(1774) ;  the  songs  of  his  musical  comedv,  The  Wtdou  tf 
Delphi  (1780) ;  his  tragedies  of  The  BattU  </  Hariisgt 
ri778) ;  and  The  OcarmelUe  (1784),  a  romantic  domestk 
arama  in  blank  verse,  in  the  style  of  Homers  Dowflas.  ffo- 
nishing  some  effective  scenes  for  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John 
Kembfe  as  mother  and  son,  but  ill-constmcted,  inaamock 
as  the  hero  reveals  himself  several  times  in  suoceanoai 
the  domestic  drama  (in  prose)  of  The  Mysterious  HvAam 
(1783),  in  which  the  chief  character,  the  bigamist  Loid 
Davenant,  is,  for  so  incredible  a  scoundrel,  premature!/ 
remorseful,  and  is  ultimately  got  rid  of  by  suicide,  but  the 
intricate  plot  is  clearly  contrived :  and  some  minor  pieces. 

His  posthumous]  V  printedplays  include  the  comedies  of 
The  Walloons  (acted  1782— ^Henderson,  who  afterwards  pw- 
formed  Lord  Davenant,  achieving  a  great  success  as  the 
villainous  father  Sullivan) ;  The  Passive  HuAand  (acted  as 
A  Word/or  Nature,  1798) ;  The  Eccentric  Lover  (acted  1796)  ; 
and  Loief^s  Besolutions  (once  acted  in  1802) ;  the  seriooB 
quasi-historic  drama  Oinfession;  the  drama  Don  Pidn 
(acted  1796) ;  and  the  tragedies  of  Aleanor  (acted  as  Tin 
Arab,  1786) ;  Tarrendal;  The  Sibyl  or  The  Elder  Srstw 
(afterwards  amalgamated  with  other  plays  on  the  sabjed 
into  a  very  successful  tragedy  for  Edmund  Kean  by  Payne)] 
!ZV6ertiis  in  Oaprea  ;  and  The  False  Demetrivs,  the  last  od  t 
theme  already  treated  by  an  earlier  English  dramatist,  and 
destined  to  be  the  last  which  occupied  the  genius  of  Schil- 
ler. Besides  these  and  other  dramatic  productions  of  nion 
or  less  originality,  Cumberland,  as  alreadv  stated,  tusa- 
hited  the  (Sonds  of  Aristophanes  (1797),  and  altered  fortha 
stage  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens  (1771),  "engrafting 
on  the  original  the  part  of  Evanthe  for  the  purpose  of  wiit* 
ing  up  the  character  of  Alcibiades,"  and  inserting  other 
"  new  matter,"  of  which  he  has  preserved  a  spedmeD  in  his 
MemoirSf  as  well  as  Massinge^s  The  Bondman  and  Tk 
Duke  of  Milan  (both  1779).  (A,  w.  w.) 

CUMBERLAND,  Wiluam  Auoustub,  Dukb  of,  aoj 
of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  was  bom  on  the  16di  of 
April,  1721.  When  five  years  of  age  he  was  created  duke 
of  Cumberland ;  and  when  still  very  young  he  gave  inte^ 
esting  amusement  to  his  grandfather  and  the  London  pablic 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  drilled  and  mauearr^  a 
company  of  boy  soldiers  under  his  own  charge,  ffisedd- 
cation  was  well  attended  to,  and  his  courage  and  capaa^ 
in  outdoor  exercises  were  notable  from  his  early  yeais.  is 
1740  he  sailed  as  a  volunteer  in  the  fleet  under  the  co» 
mand  of  Sir  John  Norris;  but  ^^-W^^i^^*^ 
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ntiflfied  with  the  julxj,  and  early  in  1742  he  began  the 
militarj  career  m  which  he  was  destined  to  play  so  promi- 
nent a  part 

The  importance  for  England  of  the  Earopean  stmggle 
which  began  with  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  was  that  France 
had  declared  against  the  yoang  Hungarian  queen.  The 
war  on  the  part  of  Britain  was  begun  by  a  force  of  over 
16,000  men  oeing  despatched  to  Flanders  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Stair.  The  English  troops  were  rein- 
forced by  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  in  British  j>ay,  and  in 
1743  George  IL  and  the  "  martial  boy"  shared  in  the  glory 
of  Dettingen  (27th  June).  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
led  the  left  of  the  victorious  army,  and  was  wounded  in 
action,  displaved  an  energy  and  valor  on  the  report  of  which 
in  England  that  tide  of  his  popularity  beean  to  flow  which 
was  in  flood  at  CuUoden,  and  which  steadily  ebbed  there- 
after till  his  death. 

In  1745  the  duke  was  again  in  Flanders,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  was  in  full  command,  having  under  him  British^ 
Hanoverian,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  troops  to  the  number  of 
50,000.  Advancing  to  the  relief  of  Toumay,  which  was 
besieged  by  Manhai  Saxe,  he  engaged  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age  at  Fontenoy  on  the  llUi  of  May.  It  cannot  now 
be  doabted  that,  had  the  duke  been  supported  by  the  allies 
in  his  marvellously  courageous  attack  on  the  superior  posi- 
tions of  the  French  army,  Fontenoy  would  not  have  been 
recorded  as  a  defeat  to  the  British  arms.  Three  times  re- 
newing his  attack  in  spite  of  repulse,  he  was  at  last  forced 
to  yield,  which  he  did  by  efiectmg  a  dogged  and  masterly 
retreat. 

Notwithstanding  a  severity  of  discipline  which  would 
astonish  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  the  young  duke  had 
the  power  to  inspire  his  men  with  a  strong  attachment  to 
his  person  and  a  verv  lively  esprit  de  oorw.  As  a  general 
his  courage  and  resolution  were  not  sufficiently  tempered 
with  sagacity  and  tact ;  but  he  displayed  an  energy  and 
power  in  military  afiairs  which  pointed  him  out  to  the 
British  people  as  the  one  commander  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  to  put  a  decisive  stop  to  the  marvellous  suc- 
cesses of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  the  rebellion  of  1745- 
46. 

He  was  accordingly  recalled  from  Flanders,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  with  his  preparations  for  quelling  the 
insurrection.  He  joined  the  midland  army  under  Sir  John 
liigonier,  and  was  at  once  in  pursuit  of  his  swift-footed  foe. 
But  the  retreat  of  Charles  Edward  from  Derby  disconcerted 
his  plans ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  readied  Penrith,  and 
the  advanced  portion  of  his  army  had  been  repulsed  by 
Lord  Geofge  Murray  on  Clifton  Moor,  that  he  became 
aware  how  hopeless  an  attempt  to  overtake  the  retreating 
Highlanders  would  then  be.  Carlisle  bavins  been  retaken, 
he  retired  to  London,  till  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Hawley 
at  Falkirk  roused  again  the  fears  of  the  English  people, 
and  centred  the  hopes  of  Britain  on  the  royal  duke.  Me 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  l%!Otland. 

Having  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1746,  he  at  once  proceeded  in  search  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender. (See  Chableb  Edwabd.)  He  diverged,  however, 
to  Aberdeen,  where  he  usefully  and  energetically  employed 
his  time  in  training  the  well-equipped  forces  now  under  his 
command  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which 
they  were  about  to  ennige.  What  the  old  and  experienced 
generals  of  his  time  nad  failed  to  accomplish  or  even  to 
understand,  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland,  as  yet  only 
twenty-four  vears  of  age,^  effected  with  simplicity  and  ease. 
He  prepared  to  dispose  his  armv  so  as  to  withstand  with 
firmness  that  onslaught  on  whicn  all  Highland  successes 
depended ;  and  he  inspired  his  men  with  courage  by  direct- 
ing each,  on  the  fierce  assault  being  made,  to  transfix  with 
his  bayonet  not  his  immediate  opponent  but  the  kilted 
warrior  on  his  right 

On  8th  April,  1746,  he  set  out  from  Aberdeen  on  that 
expedition  so  fruitful  in  disaster  to  his  enemies,  and  so 
&tal  to  ^e  last  hopes  of  Jacobitism,  To  his  astonishment 
he  was  not  opposed  on  the  Spey.  To  his  great  advantage 
the  attempt  of  Lord  George  Murray  to  surprise  his  troojps 
IS  they  lay  encamped  near  Nairn  proved  worse  than  futile 
to  the  exhausted  and  starving  foe,  whom  on  the  morrow  he 
engaged  and  defeated  at  Culloden.  This  battle,  fought  on 
the  15th  of  April,  resulted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Highland  army.  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  men  wounded 
m  battle  were  deliberately  despatched  by  orders  of  the 
duke,  and  that  his  hard  and  unsparing  nature,  coupled 


with  his  firm  and  nnfeelinff  resolve  to  treat  the  vanquished 
merely  as  rebels,  induced  nim  to  deny  to  those  whom  he 
had  conquered  the  privileges  of  war  or  their  rights  as 
fellow-countrymen.  His  excesses  have  been  over-esti- 
mated, but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  they  were  unconsti- 
tutional and  most  cruel.  The  relief  occasioned  to  Britain 
by  the  duke^s  victorious  efforts  was  acknowledged  by  his 
beinji;  voted  an  income  of  £40,000  per  annum  in  addition 
to  his  revenue  as  a  prince  of  the  royal  house. 

Henceforth,  however;  the  career  of  Cumberland  was  to 
be  one  of  signid  defeat  In  1747  he  was  aeain  on  the 
Continent  opposing  the  still  victorious  Marshal  Saxe;  and 
at  Lauffeld,  near  Maestricht,  the  Dutch,  Austrian,  and 
English  allies  under  the  joint  command  of  the  duke  and 
his  brother-in-law  Prince  William  of  Nassau  received  a 
notable  defeat  Ten  years  afterwards  Cumberland  soured 
his  popularity  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  by  the 
affair  of  Closterseven.  When  Frederick  the  Great  was 
suff*ering  the  terrible  defeats  of  Prague  and  Kolin,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  at- 
temptinff  to  defend  Hanover  at  the  head  of  a  motiey  army, 
raised  diiefiy  in  Brunswick,  Prussia,  and  the  Electorate. 
But  it  was  quite  in  vain ;  anq  at  Hastenbeck,  near  Hameln, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1757,  he  was  defeated  by  the  superior 
forces  of  DEstrees.  In  September  of  the  same  year  his 
defeat  had  almost  become  di^erace.    Driven  from  point  to 

Eoint,  and  at  last  hemmed  in  oy  the  French  under  Biche- 
eu,  he  capitulated  at  Closterseven  on  the  8th  of  the 
month,  abjectly  agreeing  to  disband  his  army  and  to  evac- 
uate Hanover,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  His 
disgrace  was  completed  on  his  return  to  England  hr  the 
king's  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  duke's 
agreement  In  chagrin  and  disappointment  he  retired 
into  private  life,  after  having  formally  resigned  the  public 
offices  he  held. 

It  was  not  till  shortly  before  his  death  that  he  again 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  In  1765,  when 
the  debates  on  the  regency  oill  were  agitating  the  people 
of  England,  George  III.,  dissatisfied  with  Grenvilie  and 
his  ministry,  applied  to  his  royal  uncle  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  was  now  in  failing  health,  to  open  negoti- 
ations with  Pitt  font  return  to  power.  On  Pitt's  declina- 
ture, and  symptoms  of  violence  becoming  evident  among 
the  populace,  Cumberland  again  attempted  to  extricate 
the  king  from  his  unfortunate  position  by  a  second  nego- 
tiation with  the  great  and.  popular  statesman.  This  too 
was,  however,  unsuccessful.  On  Slst  October,  1765,  the 
duke  died.    His  statue  stands  in  Cavendish  Square. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  histories  of  the  time  and  the  literatnro 
of  the  Bebellion,  HUtorieal  Memoirt  of  th4  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  A  Journey  through  part  of  England  and  Scotland  along 
with  the  Army  under  the  command  of  H.  R,  H,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland; and  especially  William  AuguetueDuke  of  Cumberland, 
by  A.  N.  Campbell-Maclaoblan,  1876.  (t.  s.) 

CUMBRAE  ISLANDS.    See  Bute. 

CUMIN,  or  CuMHiN  (Owninum  Oyminum),  is  an  an- 
nual, umbelliferous,  herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  to  Upper 
I^vpt,  but  early  cultivated  in  Arabia,  India,  and  Chma, 
and  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
stem  is  slender  and  branching,  and  about  a  foot  in  height; 
the  leaves  are  multifid,  with  nliform  segments ;  the  flowers 
are  small  and  white.  The  fruits  or  achenes,  the  so-called 
seeds,  which  constitnte  the  cumin  of  pharmacy,  are  fusi- 
form or  ovoid  in  shape,  and  compressed  laterally;  they 
are  two  lines  long,  are  hotter  to  the  taste,  lighter  m  color, 
and  larger  than  caraway  seeds,  and  have  on  each  half  nine 
fine  ridges,  overlying  as  many  oil-channels  or  vittse.  Their 
strong  aromatic  smell  and  warm  bitterish  taste  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  about  three  per  cent  of  an  essential  oil. 
The  tissue  of  the  seeds  contains  a  fatty  oil,  with  resin, 
mucilage  and  gum,  malates,  and  albuminous  matter;  ana 
in  the  pericarp  there  is  much  tannin.  The  volatile  oil  of 
cumin,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  of  the  seed 
with  water,  is  mainly  a  mixture  of  ^mol  or  cymene, 
Ci^i4,  and  cuminic  aldehyde,  C8H4(C,Hf)COH.  Cumin 
is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  25,  27,  and  Matthew  xxiii. 
23,  and  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  Dioscorides. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ancients  took  the  ground 
seed  medicinally  with  bread,  water,  or  wine,  and  that  it 
was  accounted  the  best  of  condiments  as  a  remedy  for 
sqneamishness.  It  was  found  to  occasion  pallor  of  the 
face,  whence  the  expression  of  Horace,  exaangue  aminum 
{I^ntt.  I  19),  and  that  of  Persius,  palUnUs  ^p^<m^ 
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(Sat,  ▼.  55).  Pliny  relates  the  story  that  it  was  employed 
by  the  followers  of  Porcins  Latro,  the  celebrated  rhetori- 
cian, in  order  to  produce  a  complexion  such  as  bespeaks 
application  to  study  (xx.  57).  In  the  Middle  Ages  cumin 
was  one  of  the  commonest  spices  of  European  growth. 
]ts  average  price  per  pound  in  England  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  was  2d.y  or,  at  present  value,  about  Is.  4d. 
(Rogers,  HisL  qf  Agrie.  and  Pnceif  i.  631).  It  is  stimulant 
and  carminative,  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
curry  powder.  The  medicinal  use  of  the  drug  is  now 
almost  confined  to  veterinary  practice.  Cumin  is  exported 
from  India,  Mogador,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 

GUMMING,  BouALEYN  Gordon,  Scottish  traveller 
and  sportsman,  generally  known  as  'Hhe  Lion  Hunter," 
was  born  March  15, 1820.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
William  G.  Gordon  Gumming,  baronet,  of  Altyre  and 
Gordonstown,  North  Britain.  In  his  early  years  a  strong 
love  for  nature  in  her  wildest  forms  and  a  passion  for  sport 
displayed  themselves  in  him,  at  once  foreshadowing  and 
determining  his  future  career.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  passed  the  examination  at 
Addisoombe  and  entered  the  Indian  army  (Madras  Light 
Cavalry).  In  consequence  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
climate  on  his  health  he  did  not  remain  long  in  India,  but 
retired  from  the  service  and  returned  to  Scouand.  During 
his  stay,  however,  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  hunting  trophies  and  speci- 
mens of  natural  history.  After  indulging  for  a  time  in 
his  favorite  pursuits  in  his  native  land,  he  resolved  to 
visit  the  prairies  and  mountain  solitudes  of  the  Far  West. 
This  project,  however,  was  relinquished  in  favor  of  a  visit 
to  South  Africa.  He  joined  the  Cape  Riflemen,  and  in 
1848  be^^  his  five  vears'  hunter's  life,  the  story  of  which 
is  told  in  his  well-known  work,  published  in  1850.  He 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  army;  but  for  the  sake  of 
absolute  freedom  sold  out  and  set  forth  to  explore  the 
unknown  regions  of  interior  Africa.  His  wagon  was  his 
only  home ;  and  even  tliis  he  often  quitted  for  the  sake  of 
bolder  ventures  either  alone  or  attended  only  by  savages. 
His  collection,  the  South  African  Museum,  was  exhibited 
in  London  in  1851,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
and  was  illustrated  by  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  famous 
hunter  himself.  The  museum  was  afterwards  exhibited 
in  various  .parts  of  the  country.  During  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Fort  Au^tus,  where  his 
collection  attracted  many  vbiters.  He  died  there,  March 
24,  1866. 

CUNABD,  Sib  Samuel  (1787-1865),  baronet,  civil  en- 
gineer, founder  of  the  Cunaid  line  of  Atlantic  steam-ships, 
was  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1787.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  was  himself  trained  for  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  in  which,  hy  hb  abilities  and  enterprising 
spirit,  he  attained  a  conspicuous  position.  When,  in  the 
earlv  years  of  steam  navigation,  the  English  Government 
mado  known  its  desire  to  substitute  steam  vessels  for  the 
sailing  ships  then  employed  in  the  mail  service  between 
England  and  America,  Cunard  heartily  entered  into  the 
scheme,  came  to  England,  and  accepted  the  Government 
tender  for  carrying  it  out.  A  company  was  formed,  the 
members  of  which  were  Cunard,  Messrs.  Bums  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Messrs.  Maclver  of  Liverpool,  these  two  firms 
being  then  proprietors  of  rival  lines  of  coasting  steamers 
between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  For  the  first  contract 
with  the  Government  four  steam  vessels  were  built,  and  the 
first  voyage  was  successfully  made  by  the  "Britannia" 
from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  U.  S.,  between  July  4  and  19, 
1840.  Such  was  the  small  beginning  of  an  undertaking 
which  in  the  course  of  thirty-seven  years  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  vastest  of  private  enterprises,  and  may  even 
rank  in  importance,  as  to  the  extent  of  interests  involved 
in  it,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  with  railway  and 
other  public  companies.  In  1852  the  company  b^an  to 
substitute  iron  screw  steamers  for  the  wooden  vessels  with 
paddle-wheels  in  use  up  to  that  time.  The  Cunard  fleet 
nas  always  borne  the  highest  character  for  the  build,  man- 
ning, management,  and  provisioning  of  the  ships ;  and  the 
reward  of  the  scrupulous  care  exercised  has  been  a  rare 
immunity  from  what  are  called  "  casualties."  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  energetic  and  successful  services  Cunard 
was,  in  1859,  created  a  baronet.  He  died  in  London,  April 
t8, 1865. 

CUNEIFORM  WRITING.  The  cuneiform  or  "  wedge- 
ihaped"  system  of  writing  takes  its  name  from  the  wedge- 


like form  of  its  characters,  which  were  once  extensively 
used  over  Western  Asia.  It  has  sometimes  been  ealka 
^arrow-headed''  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  tht 
several  strokes  which  compose  a  character  to  the  head  of 
an  arrow.  The  characters  were  originallv  hieroglyphio^ 
each  denoting  an  object  or  idea,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  were 
gradually  corrupted  into  the  forms  we  see  on  the  Amjnn 
monuments.  Tney  were  invented  by  the  primitive  Aoca- 
dian  population  of  Chaldea,  who  spoke  an  agglutinatiTfl 
language,  and  were  borrowed  from  them  fay  their  Semitie 
conquerors,  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  dune- 
ters  had  come  to  be  used  phonetically  as  well  as  ideograph- 
ically  even  in  Accadian  times;  but  they  were  not  redacted 
into  a  systematic  syllabary  until  the  Semites  danced  the 
Accadian  words  they  represented  into  as  many  ^onedc 
values.  The  abundance  of  day  in  Babylonia  caosed  Uiis 
material  to  be  largely  emplovea  for  writing  purposes,  sad 
the  impress  of  the  metal  style  upon  it  save  the  chancten 
their  wedge-like  appearance.  Tne  Semites  carried  the  nev 
sjrllabary  with  them  into  Assyria,  and,  u  in  Babylonia,  eon- 
tinned  to  employ  it  both  as  a  syllabary  and  as  a  collection 
of  ideographs ;  that  is  to  say,  a  character  might  not  onlj 
denote  a  mere  unmeaning  syllable,  but  an  idea  as  well  Ai 
each  character  had  answered  to  several  different  Aocadiao 
words,  the  Assyrian  syllabary  by  changing  these  words  into 
phonetic  values  became  necessarily  polyphonous.  In  the 
9th  century  b.  g.  the  Alarodian  tribes  of  Armenia  borrowid 
a  selected  number  of  characters  and  ideographs  from  the 
Assyrian  syllabarv,  giving  to  each  character  one  value  ool^. 
At  a  subsequent  date  the  '*  Turanian  "  popalation  of  Media 
and  Northern  Susiania  did  the  same,  producing  the  S7ll»> 
bary  of  the  Protomedic  transcripts  wnich  accompany  the 
Persian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions  of  the  Achwnediaa 
kings.  The  Persian  cuneiform  alphabet  of  40  charMten 
was  itself  taken  from  the  same  source  under  the  reign  of 
Darius ;  the  meaning  of  each  character,  when  used  as  in 
ideograph,  being  expressed  in  Persian,  and  Uie  initial  let- 
ter of  the  Persian  word  being  then  assigned  to  it  as  a  value. 
The  cuneiform  system  of  writing  had  been  in  use  in  sonth- 
em  Susiania  in  very  early  times,  and  aooordinglv  the  fonni 
of  the  characters  employed  there  agree  with  those  foaod 
in  the  oldest  Chaldean  inscriptions.  Indeed  it  b  probable 
that  it  was  invented  by  the  Aocadians  before  they  had  de- 
scended into  Babylonia  from  the  mountains  of  Elam,  about 
3000  B.a  As  emploved  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the 
cuneiform  writing  tended  to  become  more  and  more  iibi- 
plified,  unnecessary  wedges  being  discarded,  and  we  maj. 
therefore,  divide  it  into  Archaic,  Hieratic,  Assyrian,  aiid 
Later  Babylonian.    See  Ikscbiftionb. 

CUNITZ,  Mabia,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  bom  aboot 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  Silesia,  and  the  wife  of  a  Dotch 

Shysicianj  Ellas  de  Loewen,  whom  she  married  in  1630. 
he  is  said  to  have  understood  Polish,  German,  Frend^ 
Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  to  have  bad  la 
extraordinary  general  culture,  but  her  principal  study  wm 
matliematics  and  astronomy.  Her  tables,  pnolisbed  under 
the  title  Urania  iVopttio,  moe  Tabula  J$ironomiciBy  which 
niined  for  her  a  great  reputation,  were  composed  in  a 
Polish  convent,  where,  witn  her  husband,  she  had  takea 
refuge  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Thej 
were  printed  in  Latin  and  German  (Oels,  1650,  and  Frank- 
fort, 1651).  and  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IIL 
CUNNINGHAM,  Axulk  a784r-1842),  a  Scottidi  iwol 
and  prose  writer,  was  bom  at  Blackwood,  in  DumfrieeBfairi^ 
and  oegan  life  as  a  stone  mason's  apprentice.  He  com- 
menced literary  work  as  collector  of  ballads  for  Cromek^ 
Bemains  of  Niisdale  and  OaUoway  Song;  but  instead  of 
collecting  ballads,  he  sent  in  poems  of  his  own,  which  the 
editor  inserted  without  suspicion.  In  1810  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  supported  himself  partly  by  working  in 
the  studio  of  Bubb  the  statuary,  and  partly  as  a  newspaper 
reporter,  till  1814,  when  he  obtained  the  situation  of  ciert 
of  the  works  in  the  studio  of  Francis  Chantrey,  in  which 
he  continued  till  the  sculptor's  death  in  1841.  He  mesn- 
while  continued  to  be  busily  engaged  in  literary  work 
Cunningham's  prose  is  often  spoiled  b^  its  misplaced  and 
too  ambitious  rhetoric;  his  verse  also  is  often  over  oniate; 
and  both  are  full  of  mannerisms.  Some  of  his  sooge,  how- 
ever from  their  brightness,  vigor,  and  warmth  of  feeliqgi 
hold  a  high  place  in  our  lyrical  literature. 

His  chief  works  are  LivM  of  the  Mott  Bmuumt  BriHak  h»f^ 
er$,  JSoulptort,  and  ArchiUet$aS2'Shl9$Z),  Sir  Mwmaimlf  Jf«»- 
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mtMf  %  dmnaiio  poem,  Traditionary  TaUt  of  tk«  Peasantry, 
wrwml  noTeli  {Paul  Jonw,  Sir  Michael  Seott,  Lord  Boldan), 
the  Maid  of  SUoary  %  iort  of  ejpio  romanoe,  the  Songt  of  Scot- 
land (1825),  Bioaranhieal  and  Critical  Hittory  of  the  Literature 
rf  ike  Laet  Fifty  Year*  (1833),  an  edition  of  The  Work*  of 
Bobert  Bume,  wiUi  notef  and  a  life  containing  a  good  deal  of 
mr  material  (18S4),  Bioffraphieal  and  Critical  Dietertatione 
tfllxed  to  Majoi^B  Cabinet  Gallery  of  Picture;  and  L^e,  Jour- 
naU,  and  Correepondenee  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  finished  two 
^ys  before  his  own  deoease,  and  pnbliihed  in  1843.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  Po€iiw  and  Songe  was  issaed  bj  his  son,  Peter  Cnn- 
Diagham  ia  1847. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Psteb  (1816-1869),  topographical 
and  aDtiqaarian  litterateur,  was  bom  in  London,  April  7, 
1816.  Ue  was  the  son  of  the  Scottish  poet  Allan  Cun- 
magham,  and  was  edacated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  He  led 
a  singularly  uneventfal  life ;  for  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  recognition  of  his 
Other's  genius  and  reputation,  to  a  junior  clerkship  in  the 
audit  office,  and  alter  twenty  years'  faithful  and  efficient 
senrice  he  was  promoted  to  a  chief  clerkship.  This  post 
he  filled  till  1860,  when  he  retired  from  the  public  service. 
His  literary  career  hegan  before  his  official,  and  his  first 
published  work  was  Ias  L^e  of  Dnanmond  of  Hamikomdm, 
mik  hrge  teUeUont  from  hit  poetieal  works.  This  volume 
appeared  in  1833.  His  most  important  topographical  work 
k  the  Handbook  of  London^  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  2  vols,  in  1849,  and  the  second  in  1  vol.  in 
1850.  It  bears  a  hi^h  character  for  fulness  and  accuracy 
of  information,  and  is  made  particularly  attractive  by  the 
faitermingling  of  authentic  anecdote  and  incident  with 
the  necessary  details  of  names  and  dates.  Among 
Cooningham's  other  publications  are, — Songs  of  England 
md  ScoOand  (1835),  Handbook  of  Westminsler  Ahlof  (1842), 
a  Life  of  Inigo  Jones  for  the  old  Shakespeare  Society  (l848). 
Modem  London  (1851),  The  Story  of  NeU  Qwynn  (1852),  and 
a  **  Memoir  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,"  prefixed  to  Bumetfs 
Tsmer  and  Ms  Works  (1852).  In  1854  he  edited,  for  Mr. 
Murray's  **  Library  of  British  Classics,'^  the  works  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  with  additional 
lives.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Athenegum.  The  Ilhia- 
Med  London  NewSf  Fraser^s  Magazine,  and  other  period- 
icals. He  was  also  engaged  as  oollaborateur  with  Croker 
on  a  new  edition  of  Pope's  works.  He  died  at  St  Alban's, 
May  18, 1869. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Wu^uam  (1805-1861),  a  Scottish 
theologian  and  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  in  Lan- 
arkshire, on  the  2d  October,  1805.  After  the  usual  course 
of  study  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  dbtinction,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1828.  Two  ^ears  afterwards  he  waa  ordained  to  a  col- 
legiate charge  m  Qreenock,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  refusing  during  that  time  a  presentation  offered  him 
to  a  parish  in  Glasgow.  In  1834  he  was  transferred  to  the 
charge  of  Trinity  CJoUege  parish,  Edinburgh.  His  removal 
thus  coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the  period  known 
in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict^ 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  taJce  a  leading  share.  In  the 
ttormy  discussions  and  controversies  which  preceded  the 
Disruption  the  weight  and  force  of  his  intellect,  the  keen- 
ness of  his  logic,  and  his  firm  grasp  of  principle  made  him 
one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of  tne  cause  of  spiritual 
independence ;  and  he  has  been  i^enerally  reoognizea  as  one 
of  three  to  whom  mainly  the  existence  of  the  Free  (Ilhurch 
li  doe,  the  others  being  Chalmers  and  Candlbh.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843  Cunningham  was 
i^pomted  professor  of  church  history  and  divinity  in  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became  principal  in 
1847  in  succession  to  Chalmers.  His  career  as  a  professor 
was  very  successful,  bis  controversial  sympathies  combined 
irith  his  evident  desire  to  be  rigidly  impartial  qualifying 
Um  to  be  an  interesting  delineator  of  the  more  stirring 
periods  of  church  history,  and  a  skilful  disentangler  of  the 
Knotty  points  in  theological  polemics.  His  logiod  faculty 
and  his  total  lack  of  imagination  i>erhaps  made  him  too 
Kadv  to  seek  to  compress  all  spiritual  truth  witliin  the 
rigia  limits  of  intellectual  forms.  These  qualities  are  re- 
flected in  two  able  works  published  posthumously  in  1862, 
kifl  Exdorie  Theology  tn  ike  CkristUin  Church  and  his  Re- 
formers and  the  Theology  of  the  Beformation.  In  1859  the 
church  marked  its  sense  of  obligation  to  him  by  appoint- 
ing him  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  lie  had 
'  recdved  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Prince- 
ton in  1842.    He  died  on  the  14th  December,  1861. 
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Though  impulsive  and  unsparing  and  sometimes  appai^ 
ently  a  little  unscrupulous  in  debate,  Cunningham  was 
like  many  great  controversialists  of  his  class  distinguished 
for  die  amiability,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  intellectual  rindity  was  balanced  by  a  consider- 
able breadth  of  sympathy,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  A 
L^e  q^  Ounningham  by  Rainy  and  Mackenzie  appeared  in 
1871.  A  theological  lectureship  at  the  New  ColWe,  Edin- 
burgh, was  endowed  in  1862,  to  be  known  as  the  Cunnings 
ham  lectureship. 

CUPAR-FIFE,  so-called  to  distinguish  it  from  Coupai^ 
Angus  in  Perthshire,  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^b 
of  Scotland,  and  the  principal  town  of  the  county  of  Fife. 
It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eden,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Howe  or  Hollow  of  Fifeshire,  about  6  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  is  about  32  miles  distant  by  railway  and  ferry  from 
Edinburgh.  The  town-hall,  the  county  hall,  and  the  corn- 
exchange  are  the  chief  public  buildings,  ana  the  principal 
educational  establishment  is  the  Madras  Academy,  orig- 
inallj  founded  in  1823  by  a  joint-stock  company,  but  ex- 
tended and  modified  in  keeping  with  the  will  of  Dr.  Bell, 
the  well-known  originator  of  the  **  Madras  System,"  who 
left  it  a  valuable  endowment.  The  staple  trade  of  Cupar 
has  long  been  the  manufacture  of  linen ;  and  it  also  pos- 
sesses breweries,  corn-mills,  and  tan-yards.  There  are 
several  collieries  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  a  stone  quarry 
and  a  considerable  pottery  exist  at  Cupar  Muir,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  tiie  west  of  the  town.  The  parfiament- 
ary  bui^h  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrews  dbtrict;  its 
population  in  1871  was  5105.  Cupar  received  its  munici- 
pal freedom  about  1356  by  charter  from  David  II.  It  was 
early  remarkable  for  its  castle,  which  occupied  the  height 
to  the  east  of  the  town  now  crowned  by  the  academy  build- 
ings, and  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  Mao- 
duffs,  the  earls  or  thanes  of  Fife.  Being  situated  between 
Falkland  and  St.  Andrews,  the  town  was  frequently  visited 
by  the  Scottish  kings ;  and  in  1583  it  was  Tor  a  time  the 
residence  of  the  court  of  James  VI.  The  estate  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  was  within  three  miles  of 
Cupar ;  and  on  a  green  esplanade  in  front  of  Macduff 
Castle,  still  called  the  Play-field,  the  satirical  drama  of  the 
Three  Estates  and  the  Tragedy  o4  the  Cbrdtno/  were  first 
performed.  From  the  press  of  Mr.  TuUis  in  Cupar  there 
appeared  about  the  beginning  of  the  [iresent  century  edi- 
tions of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  classical  authors,  by  Dr. 
Hunter  of  St.  Andrews,  which  obtained  high  reputation  for 
their  accurate  typography.  The  Scotch  proverb,  "  They 
that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,"  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fact  that  Cupar  was  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  refers 
originally  to  the  obstinacy  of  persons  determined  to  appeal 
to  tiie  law. 

CUPID  (Amob,  "E^),  in  classical  mythology,  was  the 
god,  first,  of  the  principle  of  love  as  it  was  seen  to  exist 
throughout  nature,  and,  secondly,  of  love  as  a  human  pas- 
sion. In  the  former  and  earlier  phase  of  his  character,  he 
resembled  Hermes,  and  like  him  was  probably  a  deity  of 
the  primitive  Pelasgians,  since  the  worsnip  of  him  at  Parion 
on  the  Hellespont  was  connected  with  the  Pelasgic  religion 
of  Samothrace,  one  of  the  deities  of  which  is  named  'A(U 
epo^.  The  same  primitive  character  appears  at  Thespitt, 
where  the  symbol  of  his  worship  was  an  unhewn  stone 
(apydf  Xidoi),  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  being  the 
son  of  Chaos,  or  of  night  and  day,  or  of  heaven  and  earth, 
with  a  variety  of  other  poetic  parentages.  But  as  |[od  of 
human  love  he  was  the  son  and  constant  companion  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus) ;  yet  even  in  this  respect  hb  earlier 
character  is  partly  visible,  since  she  was  goddess  of 
spring-time,  and  brought  him  up  in  the  fields  till  spring 
burst  from  the  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus,  and  spread  fer- 
tility over  the  earth.  In  his  ethiou  capacity  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  recent  of  the  gods,  ana  was  represented 
as  a  beautiful  winged  youth  with  bow  and  arrovrs  or  with  a 
torch.  The  fact  of  his  having  wings  would  preclude  him 
from  being  classed  with  the  great  deities.  But  as  messen- 
ger of  Venus  he  would  have  the  same  right  to  them  that 
Iris  derived  from  her  office  as  messenger  of  the  gods.  A\ 
Thespise  gymnastic  and  musical  contests  (Erotidia)  were 
held  in  his  honor  every  four  years ;  and  generally  in  Qreece 
his  statue  was  to  be  found  beside  those  of  Hermes  and  Her- 
cules in  the  palaestra.  The  statue  of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles  at 
ThespiA  was  ^eatly  celebrated.  -The  Spartans  and  Cretans 
sacrinced  to  mm  before  battle.   In  later  worksof  art  A^4  p 
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aflBamecl  8|multaneoi]flIy  a  number  of  fonns  ("Epdn-ec),  each 
identical  with  the  other,  as  if  to  indicate  his  presence  at 
many  points  a^  once.  We  have  also  Eros  and  Anteros,  or 
love  and  its  opposite.  The  story  of  Cupid  and  Psych^  as 
given  by  Apuleius  and  as  illustrated  in  later  art,  is  a  figura- 
tive explanation  of  the  course  of  human  love.  The  great 
beauty  of  Psyche,  a  king's  daughter,  excites  the  jealousy 
of  Venus,  who  sends  Cupid  to  her  to  inspire  her  with  love 
for  some  ordinary  person.  But  he  is  caught  by  her  charms, 
and  lives  with  her  happily  in  a  fairy  palace,  she  being 
under  a  vow  not  to  look  on  him  with  her  mortal  eyes. 
Taunted  for  this  by  her  sisters,  she  breaks  the  vow  and 
Cupid  vanishes.  Venus  now  imposes  on  her  many  sore 
troubles.  At  last  she  must  fetch  a  box  for  her  from  Hades, 
which  curiosity  makes  her  open  on  the  way,  and  the  scent 
escaping  from  it  overpowers  her.  Cupid  comes  to  her  aid, 
implores  Jupiter  in  her  behalf,  and  with  his  consent  she 
is  removed  to  Olympus,  where  she  lives  for  ever  with 
Cupid. 

CUPPING.  The  operation  of  cupping  is  one  of  Uie 
methods  adopted  by  surgeons  to  draw  blood  from  an  in- 
flamed part  m  order  to  relieve  the  inflammation.  The 
apparatus  required  is  a  spirit-lamp  and  a  glass  cup  with  a 
rounded  edee.  The  skin  is  washed  and  dried ;  the  air  is 
rarefied  in  the  cup  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp  ;  the  cup  is 
then  firmly  applied  to  the  skin.  A  partial  vacuum  forms 
within  the  cup  as  the  air  cools,  and  the  blood  rushes  from 
the  neighboring  parts  to  the  skin  under  the  cup.  Either 
the  blood  is  curawn  from  the  patient's  body  through  a 
number  of  small  wounds  which  are  made  in  the  skin  with 
a  special  instrument  before  the  cup  is  applied,  or  the  cup 
is  simply  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  and  the  blood 
drawn  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cup.  The  result  of  both  methods  is  the  same, 
namely,  a  withdrawal  of  blood  locally  from  the  inflamed 
part.  The  former  is  called  moist  cupping,  the  latter  dry 
cupping.  Moist  cupping  is  inapplicable  on  exposed  sur- 
face, as  the  mark  of  the  small  skin  wounds  is  indelible. 

CUBA^A,  or  CnRA9A0,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  lying  ofi*.  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  12®  N.  lat., 
69''  W.  long.  It  is  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  6.  E., 
and  10  in  avera^  breadth ;  the  area  is  212  square  miles. 
The  island  is  hilly  and  deficient  in  water,  being  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  rains,  yet  owing  to  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch  plai^ters,  considerable  quantities  of  susar,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  maize  are  raised.  A  peculiar  variety 
of  orange,  the  OUrus  Awrantium  eurawuviensiSf  grows 
abundantly,  and  furnishes  the  distinguishing  ingredient 
in  the  liqueur  which  takes  its  name  from  the  island.  The 
principal  export  is  salt  The  shores,  which  are  bold,  are 
in  some  places  deeply  indented,  and  present  several  har- 
bors, the  chief  of  which  is  Santa  Anna,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  island.  The  entrance  to  tiiis,  which  is  narrow, 
is  protected  by  Fort  Amsterdam  and  other  batteries ;  but 
the  harbor  itself  is  large  and  secure,  and  is  the  port  of  the 
diief  town  Curayoa,  or  Willemstad.  The  population  in 
1875  amounted  to  23,972,  about  one-third  being  emanci- 
pated negroes.  All  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  except  about  2000  Protestants  and  1000  Jews. 
The  Island  was  settled  by  the  Spanish  about  1527,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1634.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1798,  and  again  in  1806,  but  was  restored 
in  1814  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  re- 
mained. 

CURASSOW  (Oracina)f  a  group  of  gallinaceous  birds 
forming  one  of  the  sub-families  of  OraddcSf  the  species  of 
which  are  among  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the 
game-birds  of  South  America,  where  they  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  pheasants  and  grouse  of  the  Old  World. 
They  are  large,  heavv  birds,  many  of  them  rivalling  the 
turkey  in  size,  with  short  wines,  lone  and  broad  tail,  and 
strong  bill.  In  common  with  the  mmilv  to  which  they 
belong,  they  have  the  hind  toe  of  the  foot  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  others,  thus  resembling  the  pigeons,  and 
unlike  the  majority  of  gallinaceous  birds.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  species  found  north  of  Panama,  the 
curassows  are  confined  to  the  tropical  forests  of  South 
America,  east  of  the  Andes,  and  not  extending  south  of 
Paraguav.  Thev  live  in  small  flocks,  and  are  arboreal  in 
their  habits,  only  occasionally  descending  to  the  ground, 
while  always  roosting  and  building  tlieir  nests  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Their  nests  are  neat  structures,  made 
of  slender  bi;anchc»  interlaced  with  stems  of  grass^  and 


lined  internally  with  leaves.  Thev  feed  on  froits,  seeds, 
and  insects.  They  are  said  to  be  domesticated  in  seven] 
parts  of  South  America,  and  Bates  states  that  when  joa^ 
neyine  up  the  Amazon  he  was  amused  "  at  the  exoeBBivs 
and  tumoet  absurd  tameness  of  a  fine  curaasow  tarker 
(Miiua  tvberosa),"  which  ran  about  one  of  the  plutecfi 
nouses  in  which  he  happened  to  stay.  Large  numbers  of 
these  birds  were,  accoiding  to  Temminck,  brought  to  Hol- 
land from  Dutch  Guiana  towards  the  end  of  last  oentoiy, 
and  got  so  completely  acclimatized  and  domesticated  as  to 
breed  in  confinement  like  ordinary  poultry  ;  but  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  these  were  kept  were  broken  upduriog 
the  troubles  that  followed  on  the  French  Revolatioo. 
Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  white  and  delicate^ 
and  this,  together  with  their  size  and  the  beauty  of  thor 
plumage,  would  make  the  curaasows  an  important  gain  to 
the  poultry-yards  of  Europe,  should  they  yet  be  saooea- 
fuUy  reared.  The  sub-family  of  curassows  contains  four 
genera  and  twelve  species,  all  confined  to  South  America, 
with  the  exception  of  Orax  ^obicera — a  Central  American 
species,  which  extends  northward  into  Mexico.  This  bird 
is  about  3,  feet  in  lenf^th,  of  a  glossv  black  color,  with 
green  and  purple  reflections  over  the  whole  body,  excepting 
the  abdomen  and  tail  coverts,  which  are  white.  In  com- 
mon with  the  other  species  of  this  eenus  its  head  bean  a 
crest  of  feathers  curled  forward  at  the  tips^  which  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  at  will.  The  female  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  although  varying  greatly  in  this  respect,  and  was 
until  lately  described  as  a  separate  species  —  the  Bed 
Cui-assow.  In  another  species,  Orox  incommoda,  the  greater 
part  of  the  black  plumage  is  beautifully  varied  with  na^ 
row  transverse  bars  of  white.  The  Gaieated  CoraaoY 
(Pauxi  gahcUa)  is  peculiar  in  having  a  large  blue  tubeide^ 
hard  and  stony  externally,  but  cellular  within,  and  reaem- 
bling  a  hen's  ^g  in  size  and  shape,  situated  on  the  ban 
of  the  bill.  It  onlv  appears  after  the  first  moulting  and 
is  much  laraer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

CURATE  (from  the  Latin  curare,  to  take  care  of),  prop- 
erly a  presbyter  who  has  the  cure  of  soals  within  a  pariah, 
being  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  parochu.  The 
term  curate  is  used  in  this  general  sense  in  certain  rubrics 
of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  in  which  it  is  applied 
equally  to  rectors  and  vicars  as  to  perpetual  curates.  In 
a  more  limited  sense  it  is  applied  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  who  has  no  endowment 
of  tithes,  as  distinguished  from  a  perpetual  vicar,  who  haa 
an  endowment  of  small  tithes,  wnich  are  for  that  reaaon 
sometimes  styled  vicarial  tithes.  The  origin  of  such  un- 
endowed curacies  is  traceable  to  the  &ct  that  beneficea 
were  sometimes  granted  to  religious  houses  pleno  jure^  and 
with  liberty  for  them  to  provide  for  tlie  cure ;  and  wheo 
such  appropriations  were  transferred  to  lay  persons,  being 
unable  to  serve  themselves,  the  appropriatora  were  re- 
quired to  nominate  a  clerk  in  full  orders  to  the  ordioizy 
mr  his  license  to  serve  the  cure.  Such  curates,  being  not 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appropriators,  bat  onlj 
on  due  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  ordinary,  came  to 
be  entitled  perpetual  curates.  The  term  "  curate"  in  the 
present  day  is  almost  exclusively  used  to  sig^fy  a  clerk 
who  is  assistAnt  to  an  incumbent ;  and  a  clerk  in  deacon'i 
orders  is  competent  to  be  licensed  by  a  bishop  to  the  office 
of  such  assistant  curate.  The  consequence  of  this  miauae 
of  the  term  "curate"  has  been  that  the  title  of- "perpetual 
curate"  has  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  Anglican  Chiiidi, 
some  inconvenience  being  found  to  result  from  the  India' 
criminate  application  of  Uie  term  "curate,"  in  the  caaeof 
(lerpetual  curacies,  both  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  and 
to  his  assistant  curate,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  (31  and 
32  Vict  c.  117)  has  accordingly  been  passed  to  aathoria 
such  incumbents  to  style  themselves  vicars.  The  Act  pro- 
vides as  follows : — 

"  The  inoumbent  of  the  ohureb  of  every  parish  or  new  paxi^ 
for  eocleaiastical  purpoaea,  not  being  a  rector,  who  ia  or  aliafl 
be  authoriaed  to  publish  banna  of  matrimony  in  auoh  ohordi, 
and  to  solemn  lie  therein  marriages,  ohurches,,  and  baptiaiD% 
according  to  the  lawa  and  canons  in  foroe  in  thia  realm,  and 
who  ia  or  ahall  be  entitled  to  take,  receive,  and  hold  for  hii  ova 
sole  use  and  benefit  the  entire  fees  ariaing  from  the  perfonoaaae 
of  auoh  offices  without  any  reservation  thereout,  shall  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  thia  Act,  for  the  purpoaea  of  atjie  asi 
deaignation,  but  not  for  "any  other  purpoae,  be  deemed  aafl 
atyled  the  vicar  of  auoh  church  and  pariah  or  new  pan^  ai 
the  case  may  be,  and  hia  benefloe  shall  for  the  aame  porpoaa  ba 
atyled  and  designated  a  vicarage." .  r^r^r^tr^ 
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CUKE8,  an  old  town  of  the  Sabines,  not  far  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  from  Borne.  It  was 
lenowned  in  Boman  story  as  the  birth-place  of  Tattus,  the 
ooUeagne  of  Bomuliw,  and  of  Numa  the  second  king  of 
Rome;  and,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  the 
term  Quintea,  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  the  Boman 
people,  was  derived  from  its  name.  If  it  be  true,  as  Strabo 
asBolB,  that  Cures  was  at  one  time  a  large  city,  it  early  fell 
into  decay.  About  100  B.  c.  it  was  colonized  by  Sulla,  and 
eontinned  to  prosper  till  about  the  4th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  before 
the  end  of  the  6th  century.  Bemains  of  the  town  have 
been  discovered  at  the  modem  village  of  Coreese. 

CURETON,  WiMJAM,  D.D.  (1808-1864),  a  famous 
English  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Westbury,  in  Shropshire. 
After  being  educated  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  New- 
port, and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  took  orders  in  1832, 
became  chaplain  of  Christ  Church  College,  sub-librarian 
of  the  Bodleian,  and,  in  1837,  assistant  keeper  of  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  select 
preacher  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  aueen,  rector  of  St,  Marearet's  Westminster,  and 
canon  of  Westminster.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Sodety,  corresponding  member  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  and  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  foreign  associate 
of  the  Institute,  member  of  the  French  Asiatic  Society  and 
of  the  Historico-Theological  Society  of  Leipsic,  and  trus- 
tee of  the  British  Museum.    He  died  in  1864. 

Careton's  moit  remarkable  work  was  the  edition  with  notes 
and  an  English  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  to 
St.  Polycarp,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Romans,  from  a  Syriao 
HS.,  found  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  desert 
of  Nitria,  near  Cairo.  He  held  that  the  MS.  he  used  gave  the 
truest  text,  that  all  other  texts  were  inaccurate,  and  that  the 
epistles  cont&ined  in  the  MS.  were  the  only  genuine  epistles  of 
8L  Ignatius  that  we  possess — a  view  which  received  the  sup- 
port of  F.  C.  Baur,  Bunsen,  and  many  others,  but  which  was 
opposed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  by  several  German  scholars. 
Cureton  supported  his  view  by  his  Vindieim  Ignatianm  and  his 
Cmpua  Ignatianum, — a  complete  Collection  of  the  Ignatian  EpU' 
iUe,  genuine,  interpolated,  and  epurioue.  He  also  edited  a  par- 
tial Syriac  text  of  the  Feetal  Lettere  of  St.  Athanaeiue,  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Burgess  (1854),  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Library  of  Fathere  of  the  Holv  Catholic  Church  ; 
Bemaine  of  a  very  Ancient  Hecennon  of  the  Four  Goepele  in 
jS^rtae,  hitherto  unknoum  in  Europe;  SpiciUgium  Syriacum, 
containing  Remaine  of  Bardeean,  Meliton,  Ambroee,  Mara  Bar 
Serapion  ;  The  Third  Part  of  the  EccleeioHical  Hietory  of  John, 
Biehop  of  Epheaue,  which  was  translated  by  Payne  Smith; 
Fragmente  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  from  a  Syriao  Palimpeeat;  an 
Arabic  work  known  as  the  Thirty-firet  Chapter  of  the  Book 
entitled  The  Lamp  that  guidee  to  Salvation,  written  by  a  Chris- 
tian of  Tekrit,*  The  Book  of  Beligioue  and  Philoeophical  Secte, 
by  Muhammed  al  Sharastani ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Lamentatione,  by  Rabbi  Tanchum ;  and  the  Pillar  of  the  Creed 
of  the  Sunnitee,  Cureton  also  published  several  sermons,  among 
which  was  one  entitled,  The  Voctrine  of  the  Trinity  not  Specu- 
lative but  Practical.  After  his  death  Dr.  W.  Wright  of  the 
British  Museum  edited  with  a  preface  the  Ancient  Syriao  Doeu- 
mente  relative  to  the  earlieet  Eetabliehment  of  Chrietianity  in 
Bdeeea  and  the  neighboring  Countriee,  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord*e  Aeceneion  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Century ;  die- 
emered,  edited,  and  annotated  by  the  late  W.  Cureton. 

CDBFEW,  CuRFEU,  or  Couvbe-peu,  a  signal,  as  by 
tolling  a  bell,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  'of  a  town  to  extin- 
guish their  fires  and  lights  and  retire  to  rest.  This  was  a 
common  practice  throughout  tlie  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  cities  taken  in 
war.  In  the  law  Latin  of  those  times  it  was  termed  igniU- 
mum,  or  pyriUgitan.  The  curfew  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  ordained,  under  severe  penalties,  that  at  the  ringing 
of  the  curfew-bell  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  lights 
and  fires  should  be  extinguished.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  merely  enforced  an  existing  and  yery  com- 
mon police  regulation  to  that  efiect.  The  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  lights  after  the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell  was 
abolished  by  Henry  I.  in  1100.  The  practice  of  tolling  a 
bell  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening,  still  extant  in  many 
places,  is  a  survival  of  the  ancient  curfew.  The  common 
nour  was  at  first  seven,  and  it  was  gradually  advanced  to 
eight,  and  in  some  places  to  nine  o'clock.  In  Scotland  ten 
was  not  an  unusual  hour.  As  a  precaution  against  confla- 
grations, the  curfew  was  a  most  useful  regulation,  at  a  period 
whcB  it  was  the  custom  to  place  the  fire  in  a  hole  in  the 


middle  of  the  floor,  under  an  opening  in  the  roof  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  When  a  family  retired  to  rest 
for  the  night,  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  covering  it 
up;  an.1  hence  the  term  oowre'feu,  or  curfew.  But  this 
salutary  regulation  served  another  important  end,  since  by 
obliging  people  to  keep  within  doors,  nocturnal  brawls  in 
the  streets  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  There  is  a 
popular  tradition,  for  which  no  historical  authority  can  be 
assigned,  that  the  severity  exhibited  by  William  the  Con- 
queror in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  curfew,  was  more  par- 
ticularly designed  to  prevent  the  English  from  assembling 
in  secret  to  plan  schemes  of  rebellion  against  himself.  The 
ringing  of  tlie  "  prayer-bell,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  still 
practised  in  some  Protestant  countries,  originated  in  that 
of  the  curfew-bell. 

CUBIA,  the  name  of  the  ten  divisions  into  which  a  tribe 
was  divided  by  the  constitution  of  Bomulus.  There  being 
three  tribes,  there  were  thirty  curin,  a  number  which  was 
not  altered  when  tlie  number  of  the  tribes  was  increased 
to  thirty-five.  This  division  was  a  division  of  the  populua. 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  nlebs;  and  hence  the  assemnly  of 
the  populus  was  called  tne  eomtlia  euricUa.  But  when  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  instituted  the  eomiiia  centuriata  as  the  sovereign 
assembly  of  the  republic,  the  eomiiia  curiata  lost  almost 
all  power  other  than  ecclesiastical,  except  that  of  confer- 
ring upon  magistrates  the  imperium  ana  the  privilege  of 
taking  auspices ;  and  even  this  remnani  of  their  political 
authority  became  a  mere  form,  which  was  sometimes  neg- 
lected. But  the  curiae  retained  all  their  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions; each  elected  a  chief  priest,  or  eurio,  and  a  subordi- 
nate priest,  called  the  eurudia  fiamen.  while  together  they 
electra  the  eurio  maximua,  who  presided-  over  the  eunones. 
The  eomitia  euriaUx  alone  could  sanction  adrogaHo,  or  the 
adoption  of  a  man  who  was  miijurit,  or  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  parents.  The  building  in  which  a  curia  met  was 
also  called  a  curia;  and  the  name  wafr given,  besides,  to  the 
buildings  in  which  a  senate  met,  and  even  to  a  senate  itself, 
though  never  to  the  senate  of  Bome. 

Under  the  later  empire  the  "curiales"  exercised  many 
important  and  very  diversified  functions,  which  Jacobus 
Grothofredus  gives  a  catalogue  of  under  twenty-two  heads 
(see  Animad.  in  Ood.  Theod.,  lib.  xii.  tit  i.).  Bingham 
speaks  of  these  offices  of  the  ^^curiales"  as  synonymous 
with  ''municipal"  offices.  The  holders  of  them  were  by 
special  ecclesiastical  constitution  made  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing holy  orders.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  clerks— or  at 
least  such  as  had  no  propert]^  of  their  own  apart  from  that 
derived  from  any  ecclesiastical  benefice — were  exempted 
from  the  duty  of  accepting  the  office  of  "  curialis." 

Papal  (hurt. — At  a  later  period,  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  12th  century,  the  phrase  curia  Bomana  came  to 
be  synonymous  with  eorie  Bomana,  and  was  used  to  signify 
the  entire  body  of  persons  employed  in  attendance  on  the 
Pope  and  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  Boman  see. 
It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  at  that  time  occasionally 
used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  the  ''Holy  See/'  comprising, 
in  the  idea  signified,  the  Pontiff  himself. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  distinction  seems  to  have 
established  itself  between  the  "corte  Bomana"  and  the 
"  curia  Bomana."  The  former  phrase  is  declured  by 
Lunadoro  in  his  Belazione  della  CorU  di  Boma,  first  pub- 
lished in  1641,  to  mean  the  whole  bodv  of  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  prelates  of  all  ranks  who  hold  office  in  the 
Papal  court  and  government;  whereas  at  that  period  and 
for  some  time  previously  the  curia  Bomana  had  come  to 
signify  what  we  should  call  "the  bar"  practbing  in  the 
Papal  courts  of  justice.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  old  wider 
ana  less  precise  signification  of  the  term  is  found  surviving 
long  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  Lutherans  and  Jansen- 
ists,  who  found  its  lar^r  signification  convenient  to  them 
in  attacking  and  satirizing  the  Boman  Papal  system.  Thus 
in  modem  writings  the  phrase  "curia  Bomana"  will  be 
found  very  ordinarily  to  mean  different  things,  according 
to  the  sympathies  and  in  some  degree  to  the  country  of  the 
writer  using  it  In  the  mouth  of  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinist, 
a  Jansenist,  or  even  perhaps  of  a  Galilean,  it  will  mean  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  and  administrative  system  of  Bome. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  friends  of  the  Papacy,  espedallv  of  the 
Italians,  it  will  be  found  to  signify  the  bodjr  of  lawyers 
practising  in  the  Boman  courts.  The  latter  is  of  course, 
at  all  events  in  recent  times,  the  more  correct  use  of  the 
term ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  in  the  mouth  oi 
a  learned  writer,  even  among  Protestants,  this  will  be  the 
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sense  attached  to  it  Thus  Bingham,  in  a  carious  paasage 
illustrating  the  change  in  the  signification  of  the  word 
**  curia,"  where  he  is  treating  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
''curin  tradi"  as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment  (Orig.  Bed., 
lib.  17,  ch.  2,  sec  8),  shows  that  the  more  accurate  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  was  an  entirely  legal  one.  The 
celebrated  controTersialist  fiergier,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  Theological  DieUonaryj  defines  *'corte  Bomana"  as  "a 
phrase  used  in  our  days  by  modem  newfangled  writers  in 
contempt  of  the  dogmatic  constitutions  and  pontifical  briefs 
of  the  holy  Boman  apostolic  see.  If  I  remember  rightly 
this  phrase  was  first  used  by  Calnn  and  his  followers.'' 
Now  all  the  writers  thus  twitted  by  the  French  theologian 
would  have  used  "curia"  as  synonymous  with  "corte." 
And  modem  anti-ecclesiastical  Italian  writers  will  be 
found  using  the  word  similarljr.  But  the  proper  present 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term  is  most  accurately  rendered 
in  English  by  the  "Boman  bar" — ^the  body  of  those  priv- 
ile|;ed  to  practise  in  the  different  pontifical  courts  of  justioe. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  short,  that  the  use  of  the  term  has 
been  shifting  and  uncertain  to  a  singular  d^^ree, — shifting 
botli,  as  the  meaning  of  other  words  shifts,  by  lapse  of  time, 
and  also  not  only  according  to  the  nationality  out  accord- 
ing to  the  views  and  prejudices  of  the  person  using  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  odled  the  Curia  Inno- 
oensiana,  having  been  built  oy  Innocent  XII.  for  the  re- 
uniting of  the  various  "curin"  before  existing  in  the  city. 


For  a  detailed  aoooont  of  the  ofSoials  who  were  at  different 
times  oomprised  in  tlie  idea  of  the  Curia,  of  the  duties,  orders, 
and  hierarohial  distinotions  and  privileges  of  these,  of  the  story 
of  the  pious  oonfratemity  into  whioh  they  formed  themselves 
under  tne  patronage  of  St.  Ivo  the  Briton,  eto.,  the  ourious  in- 
quirer must  be  referred  to  Lunadoro,  (Urte  di  Boma/  Cm»- 
pendio  ItUtriea  delpio  utihUo,  congrtganon*,  «  vtnerab,  arei- 
cimfrat^mita  totto  rinffceattione  delV  Itntnaeolata  Conetzum^,  e 
di  A  Ivo  avowUo  d^  povtri  oppre99%;  Bernini,  Del  tribunate 
delta  Rota;  Caaeellieri,  Po—9»f  d^  Pontifid/  and  Moroni, 
£>tel.  d4  JSrudit.  BeeUa, 

CUBLEW,  in  French  Gbtirlis  or  Oortifu^  a  name  given 
to  two  birds,  of  whose  cry  it  is  an  imitation,  both  belong- 
ing to  the  group  LinUeokB^  but  possessing  very  different 
habits  and  features. 

1.  The  Long-billed  Curlew,  or  simply  Curlew  of  most 
British  writers,  tlie  NumaUua  arquata  of  ornithologists,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  family  Sootopaeide^  or  Snipes  and 
allied  forms.  It  is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  seeking  the  heatlis 
and  moors  of  the  interior  and  more  northem  countries  in 
the  breeding-season,  where  it  lays  its  four  brownish-green 
eggs,  suffused  with  cinnamon  markings,  in  ah  artless  nest 
on  the  ground.  In  England  it  bos  been  ascertained  to 
breed  in  Comwall  and  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset, 
Salop,  and  Derby — ^though  sparingly.  In  Yorkshire  it  is 
more  numerous,  and  thence  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  throughout  Ireland,  it  is,  under  the  name 
of  Whaup,  familiar  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  traverse 
the  wild  and  desolate  tracts  that  best  suit  its  habits.  So 
soon  as  the  ^oung  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  both 
they  and  their  parents  resort  to  the  sea-shore  or  mouths  of 
rivers,  from  the  muddv  flats  of  which  they  at  low  tide 
obtain  their  living,  and.  though  almost  beyond  any  other 
birds  wary  of  approacn,  form  an  object  of  pursuit  to 
numerous  gunners.  While  leading  this  littoral  life  the 
food  of  the  Curlew  seems  to  consist  of  almost  anything 
edible  that  presents  itself.  It  industriously  probes  the  mud 
or  sand  in  quest  of  the  worms  that  lurk  therein,  and  is  also 
active  in  seeking  for  such  crustaceans  and  mollusks  as  can 
he  picked  up  on  the  surface  while  vegetable  matter  as  well 
has  been 'found  in  its  storoacn.  During  its  summer  sojourn 
on  the  moorlands  insects  and  berries,  when  they  are  ripe, 
enter  largely  into  its  diet.  In  bulk  the  Curlew  is  not  less 
than  a  Crow,  but  it  looks  larger  still  from  its  long  legs, 
wings,  and  neck.  Its  bill,  from  6  to  7  inches  in  length, 
and  terminating  in  the  delicate  nervous  apparatus  common 
to  all  birds  of  its  family,  is  especially  its  most  remarkable 
feature.  Its  plumage  aix)ve  is  of  a  drab  color,  streaked 
and  mottled  with  very  dark  brown ;  beneath  it  is  white^ 
while  the  flight-quills  are  of  a  brownish  black. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Curlew,  but  i>maller  and  with  a  more 
northem  range,  is  the  Whimbrel  {N.  pAceopus),  called  in 
some  parts  Jack-Curlew,  from  its  small  size — May-fowl, 
from  the  month  in  which  it  usually  arrives— and  Xitterel 


from  one  of  its  cries.^  This  so  much  resembles  the  fbimer 
in  habit^  and  appearance  that  no  further  details  need  be 
given  of  it.  In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
occurs  a  third  species  (N.  tenutrosfru),  the  home  of  which  has 
vet  to  be  ascertained.  Some  fifteen  other  species,  or  more, 
have  been  described,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  number  is 
too  great  The  genus  Numenius  is  almost  cosmopolitan. 
In  North  America  three  very  easily  recognised  species  are 
found — ^the  first  {N.  longirostri»)  closely  agreeing  with  the 
European  Curlew,  but  larger  and  with  a  longer  bill ;  the 
second  {N.  hudsomeus)  representing  our  Whimbrel :  and  the 
third  (N.  borecdiB),  which  has  several  times  found  its  way 
to  Britain,  very  much  less  in  size — indeed  the  smallest  of 
the  genus.  All  these  essentially  a^ree  with  the  species  of 
the  Old  World  in  habit;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
American  birds  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  rufbas 
coloring  of  their  axillary  feathers — a  feature  which  is  also 
presented  bv  the  American  God  wits  (Ltmosa). 

2.  The  Curlew  of  inlanders,  or  Stone-Curlew — called 
also,  by  some  writers,  from  its  stronghold  in  this  country, 
the  Norfolk  Plover,  and  most  wrongly  and  absurdly  the 
Thick-Knee,  or  Thick-Kneed  Bustanl — is  usually  classed 
among  the  Charadriidoe,  but  it  offers  several  remarkable 
differences  from  the  more  normal  Plovers.  It  is  the  Cfto- 
radrims  cBdienemua  of  Linnieus,  the  C,  seolopaz  of  Sam.  CiottL 
Gmelin,  and  the  (Edienemiu$  crepilans  of  Temminck.  With 
much  the  same  cry  as  that  of  tne  Numenii,  only  uttered  in 
a  far  sweeter  tone,  it  is  as  ftilly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Cur- 
lew as  the  bird  most  commonly  so  called.  In  England  it 
is  almost  solely  a  summer  visitor,  though  an  example  will 
occasionally  linger  throughout  a  mild  winter;  and  is  one 
of  the  few  birds  whose  distribution  is  affected  by  geolog- 
ical formation,  since  it  is  nearly  limited  to  the  chalk^ooun- 
try — the  open  spaces  of  which  it  haunts^  and  its  numbers 
have  of  late  years  been  sensibly  diminished  by  their  in- 
closure.  The  most  barren  spots  in  these  districts,  even 
where  but  a  superficial  coating  of  light  sand  and  a  thin 
growth  of  turf  scarcely  hide  the  chalk  below,  supply  its 
needs,  though  at  night  (and  it  chiefly  feeds  by  nieht)  it 
resorts  to  moister  and  more  fertile  places.  Its  fooa  con- 
sists of  snails,  coleopterous  insects,  and  earth-worma,  but 
larger  prey,  as  a  mouse  or  a  frog,  is  not  rejected.  Without 
making  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  nest,  it  lays  its  two  eggs 
on  a  level  spot,  a  bare  fallow  being  often  diosen.  These 
are  not  very  large,  and  in  color  so  closely  resemble  the 
sandy,  flint-strewn  surface  that  their  detection,  except  bj 
a  practised  eye,  is  difficult.  The  bird,  too^  trusts  much  to 
its  own  drab  coloring  to  elude  observation,  and,  on  beiog  dis- 
turbed, will  frequently  ran  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
then  souat  with  outstretehed  neck  so  as  to  become  almost 
invisible.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  closely  approached,  and 
its  large  golden  eye,  if  it  do  not  pass  for  a  tuft  of  yellov 
lichen,  is  perhaps  the  flrst  thing  tliat  strikes  the  searcher. 
As  autumn  advances  the  Stone-Curlew  gathers  in-larn 
flocks,  and  then  is  as  wary  as  its  namesake.  Towards 
October  these  take  their  departure,  and  their  aarvivon 
return,  often  with  wonderful  constancy,  to  their  beloved 
haunts  (see  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  664).  In  size  this  ^ledef 
exceeds  any  other  European  plover,  and  looks  ewea  still 
larger  than  it  is.  The  bill  is  short,  blunt,  and  stoot;  the 
head  large,  broad,  and  flat  at  the  top ;  the  wings  and  legi 
long — ^the  latter  presenting  the  peculiarity  of  a  singular 
enlargement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus,  whence  the 
name  (Edicnemus  has  oeen  conferred.  The  toes  are  short 
and  fleshy,  and  the  hind-toe,  as  in  most  Charadrudm,  b 
wanting.  Thb  Curlew  seems  to  have  been  an  especial 
favorite  with  Gilbert  White,  in  whose  classical  writings 
mention  of  it  is  often  made.  Its  range  extends  to  Nordi 
Africa  and  India.  Five  other  species  of  (EdicneKnu  from 
Africa  have  also  been  described  as  disdnct :  whether  there 
are  so  many  may  be  doubted.  Australia,  however,  pos- 
sesses a  very  distinct  species  ( (E,  graltanua),  and  the  ^us  nai 
two  members  in  the  Neotropical  Region  {(K  bistnaiut  and 
(K  tuperciliaria).  The  analogy  of  all  these  birds  to  the 
Bustards  {Otididm)  is  manifest,  but  that  they  have  any 
really  close  affinity  to  that  family  is  questionable.  An 
exaggerated  form  of  (Edicnemus  is  found  in  ./£haai«,of 
which  two  species  have  been  described,  one  {JS.  rtcurnrm 
tria)  from  the  Indian,  and  the  other  {JB,  ma^asrotfrw)  from 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Australian  Region.        (a.  k.) 

1  The  nmme  Spowe  (^.  lodsBdic  SpH)  also  seeau  to  ham  bess 
ancienUy  given  to  this  bird  (see  Stevenaon's  Birdt  ^  Nbt^Ot,  vol.  ft 
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CUBLING,  a  game  in  which  the  playen  throw  large 
roQDded  stones  upon  a  rink  or  channel  of  ice,  towards  a 
mark  called  the  tee.  Where  the  game  originated  is  not 
preciselj  known;  0bt  as  it  has  been  popular  in  North 
Britain  for  the  last  tliree  centuries  at  least,  and  down  till 
our  own  day  been  practised  chiefljr  by  natives  of  that 
eountry,  it  may  correctly  be  spoken  of  as  a  Scottish  pas- 
time. Some  writers,  looking  to  the  name  and  technical 
terms  of  the  game,  trace  its  invention  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries: thus,  ''curl"  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man kun  well,  a  game:  "tee"  from  the  Teutonic  fi^Aen,  to 
point  out;  "bonspiel,  a  district  curling  competition,  from 
the  Belgic  ftonne,  a  district,  and  apd,  play ;  though  the  sup- 
position that  **  rink "  is  just  a  modification  of  the  Saxon 
krink,  a  strong  man,  seems  scarcely  tenable.  Then,  it  is 
further  stated  that,  as  curling  is  called  ''kuting"  in  some 
parts  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  and  very  much  resem- 
Dles  qnoiting  on  the  ice,  the  name  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Dutch  eoste,  a  auoit;  while  Eilian  in  his 
TBHtaniic  Dictionary  represents  the  term  khuyien  to  mean  a 
pastime  in  which  lar^e  globes  of  stone  are  thrown  upon 
ice  like  the  quoit  or  discus.    Possibly  enough  some  of  the 
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Diagram  of  Curling  Rink. 

Flemish  merchants  who  settled  in  Scotland  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  may  have  brought  the  game  to 
the  oountij.  Unfortunateljr,  however,  for  the  theorjr  that 
assigns  to  it  a  far-away  origin,  we  find  no  early  mention  of 
it  in  the  literature  of  the  Continent ;  while  Camden,  when 
describing  the  Orkney  Islands  in  1607,  tells  us  that  one 
of  them  supplies  **  plenty  of  excellent  stones  for  the  game 
called  curling  f*  and  incidental  references  to  it  as  a  game 
played  in  Scotland  are  made  by  several  authors  during  the 
nrst  half  of  the  same  century.  If  the  game  be  not  indig- 
enous to  Scotland,  it  certainly  owes  its  development  to  that 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  come  to  be  nearlv 
as  much  the  national  sport  of  the  Caledonians  as  **  the  rough 
bur  thistle"  their  heraldic  emblem. 

With  very  rude  engines  it  was  played  at  first, — ^random 
whin  boulders  fashioned  by  the  finger  of  nature  alone,  or 
misshapen  granite  blocks,  bored  through  to  let  in  the 
thumb  of  the  player,  havinsr  been  the  channel-stones  used 
by  the  primitive  curlers  of  the  country.  Even  before  Ban- 
nockbum  was  fought  the  ice  of  the  Scottish  lochs  may  have 
been  employed  as  the  arena  of  a  bloodless  strife;  though 
it  is  only  as  a  piece  of  pardonable  witticism  that  Ossian 
has  been  auoted  as  follows  to  show  that  curling  was  prac- 
tised by  Kja  somewhat  mythical  heroes: — "Fly.  son  of 
Monren,  fly ;  amid  the  drole  of  stones  Swaran,  bends  at 
the  stone  of  might"  In  course  of  years  the  rough  block 
of  the  game  was  superseded  by  a  symmetrical  object  usu- 
ally made  of  whinstone  or  granite,  beautifully  rounded, 
bruhantlv  polished,  and  supplied  with  a  convenient  han- 
dle ;  so  that  the  curling- stone  now  used  is  as  great  an  im- 
provement on  its  remote  predecessor  as  the  Martini  rifle  is 
on  the  old  matchlock  which  figured  at  Marston  Moor  and 
Cnlloden.  It  is  circular  in  form,  its  weight  from  35  to 
60  lb,  its  circumference  from  30  to  36  inches,  and  the 
height  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  girth.  With  eng^ines  of 
such  shape  and  bulk,  costing,  with  handles,  from  £2  to 
£2  10s.  per  pair,  all  the  societies,  472  in  number,  con- 
nected with  the  Boyal  Caledonian  Curling  Club  pla^  their 
spiels  when  ''cauld,  cauld  frosty  weather"  supplies  the 
required  arena.  Most  of  these  societies  are  located  in  the 
Land  of  Cakes  and  Curlers,  but  many  of  them  are  Trans- 
atlantic, no  fewer  than  37  belonging  to  the  Ontario  prov- 
ince branch  alone ;  while  there  are  many  hundreds  of  in- 
dependent curling  fraternities  north  of  the  Tweed,  who 
play  for  their  own  hand,  under  arrangements  of  their  own, 
though  the  rules  and  usages  of  tlie  Caledonian  Curling 
Club  form  a  code  which  largely  regulates  ''the  roaring 
game,"  u  Bums  calls  it,  all  over  the  world. 

On  a  rink  42  vards  long,  or  so,  with  a  tee  at  each  end, 
the  stone  is  hurled,  the  hurler,  or  curler,  when  deliver- 
inff  it  standing  on  one  side  of  the  goal  or  tee,  so  as  to 
bnng  the  stone  over  the  tee  when  delivering  it;  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  arrangement,  he  occupies  a  small  circle  a 


foot  in  diameter  behind  a  ring  of  7  feet  radius  drawn 
round  the  tee.  To  cover  this  goal  or  lie  close  to  it  is  the 
player's  chief  object ;  but  often  when  he  has  realised  his 
aim,  a  rival  stone  "up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roars,"  driving 
his  stone  nowhere,  settling  down  in  its  pride  of  place,  but 
only  to  be  served  perhaps  in  a  similar  way  itself  before  the 
match  is  at  an  end.  'No  stones  that  lie  outside  the  large 
circles  of  7  feet  radius  round  the  tee  are  allowed  to  count, 
and  all  laggard  stones  that  manifest  a  pig-like  indolence, 
and  do  not  pass  the  well-named  hog  score,  which  is  drawn 
at  a  distance  of  one-sixth  the  rink  from  each  tee,  are  re* 
moved  as  obstructive  cumberers  of  the  channel.  Games 
can  be  played  by  two  persons,  but  usually  matches  are 
arrangea  for  with  numerous  competitors  formed  into  rinks 
of  four  players  a  side,  two  stones  beine  used  by  each  plaver. 
It  is  customary  for  the  parish  clubs  pf  a  district,  marshalled 
by  their  respective  skips,  or  captains,  to  try  their  skill 
against  each  other  once  a  year  or  so;  while  annually  (when 
weather  permits)  a  great  contest,  which  is  at  least  semi- 
national,  is  waged  between  the  curlers  north  and  south  of 
the  River  ForOi. 
At  first  the  game  is  remarkably  simple,  the  leader,  as  we 
have  said,  endeavoring  to  top  or  closely  neighbor  the  tee^ 
and  his  immediate  opponent  having  a  similar  object  in 
view.  When,  durine  the  progress  of  the  game,  one,  two. 
or  more  stones  have  heen  well  planted,  the  supporters  of 
those  who  placed  them  there  are  usually  directed  by  their 
skip  rather  to  guard  the  winning  stones  than  venture  too 
near  them  at  the  risk  of  injuring  their  position.  On  the 
other  hand  the  tactics  of  the  opposing  party  will  consist 
in  efforts  to  knock  off  the  guards,  dislodge  the  well-planted 
stones,  or  get  their  own  still  better  placed  where  that  is 
possible.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  stone  nearest  the 
tee — the  winner,  ss  it  is  called — is  so  well  protected  that 
it  cannot  be'  touched  directly,  and  defies  removal  unless 
it  be  assailed  by  an  ingenious  master-stroke  technically 
termed  wiektng  or  inringingf  wherebv  a  stone  is  sent  in 
an  oblique  direction  so  as  haply  to  hit  the  winner ;  and, 
if  it  not  only  does  that,  but  oecomes  the  winner  in  its 
stead,  the  man  who  throws  it  is  sure  to  be  hsiled  by  hu 
exulting  comrades  as  a  prince  among  curlers,  if  not  **  the 
king  o'  a'  the  core."  "  Wicking,  or  inringing,"  says  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Broun,  Bart.,  in  his  admirable  work  ife- 
morabUia  OurUana  (publiBhed  in  1830),  ''the  prettiest  and 
most  scientific  point  in  the  game  by  far,  is  to  take  the  shot 
and  leave  yourself  behind  the  rampart  of  your  adversary's 
barricade,  when  to  all  appearance  tneir  winner  was  impreg- 
nable ;"  and  this  is  done  **  by  taking  an  inner  anj^le  off  a 
side  shot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  change  and  direct  the 
course  of  your  stone  upon  the  one  to  be  pr^ected."  When, 
however,  science  iails,  and  the  ice  is  so  blocked  up  as  almost 
to  hide  the  tee,  an  effort  of  strength  and  hasard  is  resorted 
to  in  the  hope  of  some  benefit  **  turning  up."  This,  by  the 
curlers  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  is  called  '^rebutting."  The 
player  in  such  cases  is  usuallv  told  by  his  skip  to  **  put 
plenty  of  powder  in  the  horn,"  and  the  stone  b  delivered 
with  tremendous  force,  so  as  to  go  crashing  through  guards 
and  double  guards,  sometimes  doing  more  narm  than  good, 
and  sometimes  also  changing  in  a  moment  the  whole  for- 
tunes of  the  game. 

Many  fine  songs  have  been  written  about  curling,  from 
which  lines  might  be  quoted  descriptive  of  all  its  leading 
points,  its  implements,  ''channel  stones,  crampets  (flat 
pieces  of  iron  with  spikes  below  fiistenea  on  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  to  keep  the  placer  from  slipping),  and  besoms  so 
green,"  with  which  the  nnk  is  swept ;  also  in  praise  of  the 
game  as  a  promoter  of  mental  enjoyment,  bodily  health, 
and  the  best  of  good-fellowship.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  Dun- 
can's son^  on  the  subject  has  never  been  excelled  ^  and  he 
succeeds  in  packing  mto  a  single  stanza  some  of  its  chief 
characteristics : — 

"  There  draw  a  shot ;  there  lay  a  guard ; 

And  here  betide  him  lie,  man ; 
Now  let  him  feel  a  gamester's  hand; 

Now  in  this  bosom  die,  man. 
There  fill  the  port,  and  blook  the  ioe ; 

We  sit  upon  the  tee,  man ! 
Now  take  this  in-ring  sharp  and  neat. 

And  make  this  winner  flee,  man." 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  also  ranks  among  the  laoreatei  ef 
the  rink. 

The  following  rules  of  the  game  are  abridged  firom  the 
AnnwU  <^  the  Boyal  Caledonian  Ourling  Gvb: — 
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1.  The  teei  shall  be  set  down  40  yardi  apart;  and  in  an  exact 
alignment  ^with  the  tees  a  line  shall  be  drawn  on  the  rink. 
Seven  feet  behind  eaoh  tee  a  circle  6  inches  in  diameter  shall  be 
also  drawn  on  the  ice  on  the  left-hand  side  of  said  line  (looking 
to  the  tee  to  be  plajed  to),  the  inner  side  of  which  shall  be  dis- 
tant from  said  fine  6  inches.  Upon  this  circle,  and  as  near  as 
maj  upon  the  centre  of  it,  OTery  player,  whether  standing  on 
the  ice  or  on  a  board  or  other  rest,  shall,  in  the  delivery  of  his 
stone,  plaoe,  or  in  stepping  ont,  pat  down  his  left  or  fore  foot, 
if  he  be  a  right  hand  player.  For  a  left-hand  player,  another 
such  circle  shall  be  placed  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  like  pur- 
pose on  the  right-hand  side  of  said  line.  And  in  the  event  of 
a  haok,  hatch,  trigger,  etc.,  being  used,  it  shall  be  right  behind 
said  circle,  and  not  less  distant  therefrom  than  2  feet,  nor 
greater  in  length  than  12  inches. 

A  oircio  of  7  feet  radius  to  be  described  f^om  each  tee  as  a 
centre,  and  every  stone  to  count  which  is  either  within,  or  rest- 
ing on,  this  circle.  AH  played  stones  passing  the  tee,  and 
going  beyond  the  7  feet  radius,  shall  be  put  off  the  ice.  The 
og-score  to  be  distant  from  each  tee  one-sixth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  whole  rink  played  on.  Every  stone  to  be  a  hog 
which  does  not  clear  this  score ;  but  no  stone  to  be  such  which 
has  struck  another  stone  lying  over  the  hog-score.  A  line  shall 
be  drawn  on  the  ice,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  rink,  half-way  be- 
twixt the  tees,  called  "  the  middle  line."  In  np  ease  shall  the 
rink  be  less  than  32  yards. 

2.  All  matches  to  be  of  a  certain  number  of  heads,  to  be 
agreed  on  by  the  clubs,  or  fixed  by  the  umpire,  before  com- 
mencement; or  otherwise,  by  time,  or  shots,  ii  mutually  agreed 
on, 

8.  Every  rink  to  be  composed  of  four  players  a  side,  each 
using  two  stones.  The  rotation  of  play  observed  during  the 
first  head  of  a  match  shall  not  be  changed. 

4.  The  skips  opposing  each  other  shall  settle  by  lot,  or  in  any 
other  way  they  may  agree  upon,  which  party  shall  lead  at  the 
first  head,  after  which  the  winning  party  shall  do  so. 

5.  All  curling  stones  shall  bo  of  a  circular  shape.  No  stone 
shall  be  of  a  greater  weight  than  60  lb  imperial,  or  of  greater 
eircumferenoe  than  36  inches,  or  of  less  height  than  one-eighth 
part  of  its  greatest  circumference. 

6.  No  stone,  or  side  of  a  stone,  shall  be  changed  after  a  match 
has  been  begun,  or  during  its  continuance,  unless  by  consent. 

7.  Should  a  stone  happen  to  be  broken,  the  largest  fragment 
shall  be  considered  in  the  game  for  that  end— the  player  being 
entitled  afterwards  to  use  another  stone,  or  another  pair. 

8.  If  a  played  stone  rolls  over,  or  stops,  on  its  side  or  top,  it 
shall  be  put  off  the  ice.  Should  the  handle  quit  the  stone  in 
delivery,  the  player  must  keep  hold  of  it,  otherwise  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  replay  the  shot. 

9.  Flayers,  during  the  course  of  each  end,  to  be  arranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  rink,  anywhere  skips  may  direct ;  and  no 
party,  except  when  sweeping  according  to  rule,  shall  go  upon 
the  middle  of  the  rink  or  cross  it,  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever. Skips  alone  to  stand  at  or  about  the  tee— that  of  the 
playing  party  having  the  choice  of  plaoe,  and  not  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  other. 

10.  If  a  player  should  play  out  of  turn,  the  stone  so  played 
may  be  stopped  in  its  progress,  and  returned  to  the  player. 
Should  the  mistake  not  be  discovered  till  the  stone  be  at  rest,  or 
has  struck  another  stone,  the  opposite  skip  shall  hare  the  option 
of  adding  one  to  his  score,  allowing  the  game  to  proceed,  or  de- 
claring the  end  null  and  void.  But  if  a  stone  be  played  before 
the  mistake  has  been  discovered,  the  head  must  be  finished  as 
if  it  had  been  properly  played  from  the  beginning. 

11.  The  sweeping  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  skips.  The  player's  party  may  sweep  the  ice  anywhere  from 
the  centre  line  to  the  tee,  and  behind  it, — the  adverse  party  hav- 
ing liberty  to  sweep  behind  the  tee,  and  in  front  of  any  of  their 
own  stones  when  moved  by  another,  and  till  at  rest.  Skips  to 
have  full  liberty  to  clean  and  sweep  the  ice  behind  the  tee  at  any 
time,  except  when  a  player  is  being  directed  by  his  skip. 

12.  If  in  sweeping  or  otherwise,  a  running  stone  be  marred  by 
any  of  the  party  to  which  it  belongs,  it  may,  at  the  option  of 
the  opposite  skip,  be  put  off  the  ice ;  if  by  any  of  the  adverse 
party,  it  may  be  placed  where  the  skip  of  the  party  to  which  it 
belongs  shall  direct.    If  otherwise  marred,  it  shall  be  replayed. 

13.  Every  player  to  be  ready  to  play  when  his  turn  comes, 
and  not  to  take  more  than  a  reasonable  time  to  play.  Should 
he  play  a  wrong  stone,  any  of  the  players  may  stop  it  while 
running;  but  if  not  stopped  till  at  rest,  the  one  which  ought  to 
have  been  played  shall  be  placed  instead,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  opposing  skip. 

^  14.  No  measuring  of  shots  allowable  previous  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  end.  Disputed  shots  to  be  aetermined  by  the  skips, 
or«  if  they  disagree,  by  the  umpire,  or,  when  there  is  no  umpire, 
by  some  neutral  person  chosen  by  the  skips.  All  measurements 
to  be  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  tee,  to  that  part  of  the  stone 
which  is  nearest  it.  No  stone  shall  be  considered  without  a 
eircle,  or  oyer  a  line,  unless  it  clear  it ; — and  in  every  case,  this 
is  to  be  determined  by  placing  a  square  on  the  ice,  at  the  circle 
or  lincb 


15.  Skips  shall  have  the  exclusive  regulation  and  diieettai 
of  the  game  for  their  respective  parties,  and  may  pla^  last  steai^ 
or  in  what  part  of  it  they  please;  and,  when  their  torn  to  play 
comes,  they  may  name  one  of  their  party  to  take  charge  for  then. 

16.  If  any  player  shall  speak  to,  taunt,  or  intermpt  another, 
not  being  of  nis  own  party,  while  in  the  act  of  delivering  his 
stone,  one  shot  shall  be  added  to  the  soore  of  the  party  so  ia- 
terrnpted. 

17.  If  from  any  change  of  weather  after  a  matoh  has  beea 
begun,  or  from  any  other  reasonable  cause,  one  party  shall  de- 
sire  to  shorten  the  rink,  or  to  change  to  another  one^  and,  if 
the  two  skips  cannot  agree,  the  umpire  ihall,  after  seeing  cue 
end  played,  determine  whether  the  nnk  shall  be  shortened  aad 
how  much  or  whether  it  shall  be  changed,  and  hia  decision  thaO 
be  finaL  (w.  h^) 

CURRAGH,  a  level  stretch  of  open  ground  in  the  oonoty 
of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  famous  for  its  raoe-coune  and  ito 
military  camp.  It  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  4800  acres; 
and  its  soft  natural  sward,  which  has  never  been  broken  by 
the  ploup^b,  affords  excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  From  tlie 
peculiarity  of  its  herbaee,  the  district,  is  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  "the  short  grass;"  and  the  young  men 
of  Kildare  are  jocularly  distinguished  as  the  "  boys  of  the 
short  g^rass."  The  land  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  whidi 
appoints  a  special  officer  as  Uie  ranger  of  the  Curragh ;  bot 
the  right  of  pasturaf^e  is  possessed  by  the  landowners  of 
the  yicinity.  The  oldest  mention  of  the  Curragh  occun  is 
the  Liber  Bymnorum  (the  manuscript  of  whidi  probaUy 
dates  from  the  10th  century)  in  connection  with  St  Brid- 

?;et,  who  is  said  to  have  received  a  grant  of  the  district 
rom  the  kioK  of  Leinster,  and  is  popularly  credited  with 
the  honor  of  naving  turned  it  into  a  common.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  long  before  the  dajrs  of  the  saint  the 
downs  of  Kildare  had  afforded  a  regular  place  of  assembly 
for  the  people  of  the  south  of  Irehmd,  ana  the  tnrf  had  al- 
ready become  familiar  with  the  hoofii  of  the  race-horse.  The 
Aenach  Ob/matn,  or  Curragh  fair,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Irifth  annals  from  the  Book  of  Leccan  downwards; 
and  the  plain  appears  from  dme  to  time  as  the  scene  of 
hostile  encounters  between  the  kings  of  Meath,  Leinster. 
and  Offaly.  In  1234  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  de£pated 
there  by  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Greoffrey  de  Monte 
Marisco ;  and  in  1406  the  Irish  under  the  prior  of  Connell 
were  routed  by  the  English.  In  1789  the  Cuiragh  was  the 
great  rendezvous  for  tlie  volunteers ;  and  in  1804  it  saw 
the  gathering  of  30,000  United  Irishmen.  The  camp  wis 
established  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  is  capaUe 
of  accommodating  10,000  men ;  6769  was  the  number  of 
persons  reglBtered  at  the  census  of  1871.  The  races,  for 
which  Sir  William  Temple  obtained  a  grant  of  £100  a  year 
from  Government,  are  held  in  April,  June,  Septemher.'and 
October.  The  early  history  of  the  Curragh  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  fVoceerfrnpa  qf  Ac  Bojfd 
Iriahi  Academy,  1866. 

CURRAN,  JoHK  Phti^pot  ^1760-1817),  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  brill laDt  wits  and 
orators  of  his  day,  was  bom  on  the  24th  Jaly,  1750,  at 
Newmarket,  Cork,  where  his  father,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  was  seneschal  to  the  manor-oooxt 
Pleased  with  his  bright  boyish  vivacity  and  wit,  the  redor 
of  his  native  place,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Boyse,  firat  gave 
him  lessons  and  then  sent  him  to  school  at  Middleton.  At 
the  a^  of  nineteen  he  became  a  sizar  of  Trinity  ColleR 
Dublin;  and  in  1773,  having  taken  his  M.A.  de^ree^hc 
entered  the  Middle  Temple.  During  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don he  gave  some  little  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  bot 
gained  iar  more  by  his  assiduous  attendance  at  the  studeitf^ 
debating  societies.  In  1774  he  married  a  lady  who  brought 
him  a  small  dowry ;  but  the  marriage  proved  roost  unhappy, 
not  without  fault  on  the  part  of  Curran,  and  Mrs.  Cniian 
finally  eloped  from  her  husband. 

In  1775  Curran  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  where  he 
very  soon  obtained  a  practice.  On  his  first  rising  in  oout, 
excessive  nervousness  prevented  him  from  even  reading 
distinctly  the  few  words  of  a  legal  form,  and  when  re^aesl^ 
ed  by  the  judge  to  read  more  clearly  he  became  so  agitated 
as  to  be  totally  unable  to  proceed.  But,  his  fedingi  onoe 
roused,  all  nervousness  disappeared.  His  effective  sad 
witty  attack  upon  a  judge  who  had  sneered  at  his  poverty 
the  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  a  nobleman  for  a  d»> 
graceful  assault  upon  a  priest,  the  duel  which  he  Ibc^ 
with  one  of  the  witnesses  for  this  nobleman,  and  other  sim- 
ilar exploits,  gained  him  such  a  reputation  that  he  vs 
soon  the  most  popular  advocate  in  Ireland. 
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In  1783  Carrui  was  appointed  king's  coanael;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  presented  to  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Hoose 
of  Commons.  His  condact  in  connection  with  this  affair 
displajs  his  conduct  in  a  most  honorable  light;  finding 
Ihat  he  differed  radicall;^  in  politics  from  the  gentleman 
from  whom  he  had  received  fab  seat,  he  offered  to  buy 
another  to  replace  that  which  he  occupied.  In  his  parlia- 
mentary career  Curran  was  throughout  sincere  and  con- 
sistent He  spoke  vigorously  in  benalf  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  strenuously  attacked  the  ministerial  bribery 
which  prevailed.  His  declamations  against  the  Govern- 
ment party  led  him  into  two  duels — the  first  with  Fitz- 
gibbon,  then  attorney-general,  afterwards  Lord  Clare ;  the 
•eoond  with  the  secretary  of  state,  Major  Hobart,  after- 
wards Lord  Buckingham.  The  Union  caused  him  the 
bitterest  disappointment ;  he  even  talked  of  leaving  Ire- 
land, either  for  America  or  for  England. 

Carran's  fiune  rests  most  of  all  upon  his  speeches  in  be- 
half of  the  accused  in  the  state  trials  that  were  so  numer- 
ous between  1794  and  1803 ;  and  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  those  in  defence  of  Hamilton  Kowan,  the  Rev. 
William  Jackson,  the  brothers  Shears,  Finnerfcy,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Tone,  and  Kirwan.  Another  of  his 
most  famous  and  characteristic  speeches  is  that  against  the 
marquis  of  Headfort,  whd  had  eloped  with  the  wife  of,  a 
clergyman  named  Massey.  On  the  arrest  of  Emmet,  who 
had  formed  an  attachment  to  his  daughter,  Curran  was 
himself  under  suspicion ;  but,  on  examination  before  the 
Priv^  Council,  nothing  was  brought  forward  to  implicate 
him  in  the  intended  rebellion. 

In  1806,  on  the  death  of  Pitt  and  the  formation  of  the 
Fox  ministry,  Curran  received  the  post  of  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  with  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  much  to  his  disap- 
pointment, for  he  had  desired  a  position  of  greater  political 
mflaence.  For  eight  years,  however,  he  performed  the 
distasteful  duties  of  this  office.  He  then  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion of  £3000:  and  the  three  remaining  yean  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  London,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  members  of  the  brilliant  society  which  included 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  Thomas  Moore,  and  William  Godwin. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Brompton  on  the  14th  October, 
1817. 

Curran's  legal  erudition  was  never  profound ;  and  though 
he  was  capable  of  the  most  ingenious  pleading,  his  appeal 
was  always  to  the  emotions  of  his  audience.  His  oest 
speeches  are  one  fiery  torrent  of  invective,  naihos,  national 
feeling,  and  wit.  His  diction  was  lofty  ana  sonorous.  To 
his  personal  presence  he  owed  nothing ;  for  he  was  short, 
slim,  and  boyish-looking,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and  shrill. 

See  Curran  and  hit  Contemporarietf  a  most  entertainiQg  work, 
by  Charles  Phillips,  a  personal  friend  of  Gurran's  (1818),  and 
^e  X(/«  of  Curran  by  his  son,  W.  H.  Cnrran  (1810,  and  with 
'  additions  by  Dr.  Shelton  Maokensie,  New  York,  1866),  both 
of  which  contain  numerous  samples  of  Gurran's  eloquenoe.  See 
ilso  Curran'9  Speeehet  (1806,  1808,  1846),  Memoirs  of  Curran, 
hj  Wm.  O'Regan  (1817),  LetUrt  to  Rev,  H.  Weaton  (1810). 

CURRANTS,  the  dried  seedless  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the 
grape-yine,  Viiia  vini/era,  cultivated  principally  in  Zante, 
Gepha Ionia,  and  Ithaca,  and  near  Patras,  in  the  Morea. 
Currants  were  brought  originally  from  Corinth,  whence 
their  name;  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  tney  were 
known  as  rainru  de  Ooraunbi,  In  the  Ionian  Islands  the 
currant-vine  is  grown  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  hills,  or  in 
the  valleys,  the  grape-vine  occupying  the  higher  and  less 
open  and  rich  ground.  Gypseous  marls,  or  calcareous 
marls  containing  a  little  gypum,  are  preferred  to  limestone 
soils,  as  they  allow  of  the  aeep  penetration  of  the  roots  of 
the  vines.  The  most  favorable  situations  are  those  where 
a  good  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  plantations.  This  is  carried  on  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  close  of  the  year,  after  which  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  The  vines  are 
planted  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Propagation  is 
efiected  by  grafting  on  stocks  of  the  grape-vine,  or  by 
planting  out  in  spring  the  young  vigorous  shoots  obtained 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  from  old  currant-vines  that 
have  been  cut  away  below  the  ground.  The  grafts  bear 
fruit  in  three  years,  the  slips  in  about  double  that  time. 
The  vine-stock  for  grafting  is  cut  down  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  below  the  surface  of  the  soil:  two  or  three  perpen- 
dicular incisions  are  made  near  the  bark  with  a  chisel ; 
and  into  these  are  inserted  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth. 
Tho  engrafted  part  then  receives  an  application  of  moist 


marl,  is  wrapped  in  leaves  and  bonnd  with  rashes,  and  is 
covered  with  earth,  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  riioots  being 
left  projecting  above  ground.  In  December  the  currant 
plantations  are  cleared  of  dead  and  weak  wood.  In  Febru- 
ary the  branches  are  cut  back,  and  pruned  of  median  shootSi 
which  are  said  to  prevent  the  lateral  ones  proceeding  from 
the  same  bud  from  bearing  fruit  In  order  effectually  to 
water  the  trees,  the  earth  round  about  them  is  in  February 
and  March  hoed  up  so  as  to  leave  them  in  a  kind  of  basin, 
or  is  piled  up  against  their  stems.  In  May,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  show,  the  ground  is  thoroughly  turned,  and  if 
requisite  manured,  and  is  then  re-levelled.  By  the  middle 
of  April  the  leaves  are  fully  out,  and  in  June  it  is  necessary 
to  break  back  the  newly-formed  shoots.  The  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  in  July,  and  in  the  next  month  the  vintage  takes 

Slace.  At  this  season  rain  is  greatly  dreaded,  as  it  always 
amages  and  may  even  destroy  the  ripe  fruit.  The  planta- 
tions, which  are  commonly  much  exposed,  are  watcned  by  ■ 
dogs  and  armed  men.  In  Cephalonia  the  currant-grape  is 
said  to  ripen  at  least  a  week  earlier  ^an  in  Zante.  To 
destroy  the  oidium,  a  pest  that  severely  injures  the  planta- 
tions, the  vines  are  dusted,  at  the  time  the  frui(  is  maturing, 
with  finely-ground  brimstone.  The  currants  when  suffi- 
ciently ripe  are  gathered  and  placed  on  a  drying  ground, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  layers  half  an  inch 
thick ;  from  time  to  time  the^  are  turned  and  swept  into 
heaps,  until  they  become  entirely  detached  from  stalk. 
They  are  then  packed  in  large  butts  for  exportation.  The 
wine  made  from  the  currant-grape  is  inferior  In  quality, 
but  is  said  to  be  capable  of  much  improvement  The  fresh 
fruit  is  luscious  and  highly  flavored,  but  soon  cloys  the 
palate.  In  1834  the  duty  on  currants  was  made  22s.  2d. 
per  cwt,  or  one-half  what  it  had  previously  been ;  in  1844 
It  was  reduced  to  15s.,  and  in  1860  to  7s.  per  cwt  In  1874 
the  imports  of  currants  into  the  United  Kingdom  were : — 

Cwts.  Yalue. 

From  Austrian  territories 6978        £       8,606 

«*     Greece 963,868  1,278,974 

"     other  countries 2,119  2,994 

Total 972,455        £1,290,574 

The  currants  of  British  kitchen-eardens  are  the  produce 
of  Bibes  nigrum  and  R,  rubrunif  deciduous  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  OroamUariaeea,  indigenous  to  Britain,  North- 
ern and  Central  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Canada.  The  former 
species  bears  the  blacK,  the  latter  the  red  currant  White 
currants  are  the  fruit  of  It,  aUmmy  a  cultivated  variety  of 
B.  rubrum.  Both  red  and  black  currants  are  used  for 
making  tarts  and  pies,  jams,  iellies,  and  wine ;  the  latter 
are  also  employed  medicinally  in  lozenges,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  a  ^gle  for  sore  throat,  are  occasionally 
preserved  in  spirits,  and  in  Bussia  are  fermented  with 
noney  to  produce^  a  strong  liquor.  The  leaves  as  well  as 
the  roots  of  the  black  currant  nave  been  recommended  for 
their  therapeutic  virtues.  A  kind  of  black  currant,  bear- 
ing poor  and  acid  fruit,  is  indigenous  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Bovle  mentions  three  Himalayan  species  of  currants ;  their 
fruit  he  found  to  contain  less  saccharine  matter  than  that 
of  their  cultivated  European  congeners. 

CURRENCY.    See  Money. 

CURRIE,  James  (1756-1805),  a  Scotch  i^hysician  and 
an  editor  of  Bums,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Kirk- 
patrick  Fleming,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  was  bom. 
He  was  destined  for  business,  and  while  still  very  younff 
was  sent  out  to  Virginia.  The  outbreak  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can war,  however,  changed  his  prospects  considerably ;  he 
had  a  long  and  dangerous  illness;  and  he  still  further 
damaged  his  chance  of  success  by  contributing  a  series  of 
letters  to  an  American  journal,  under  the  signature  of  "  An 
Old  Man,"  in  defence  of  the  motlier  country.  At  last  he 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  America,  and  reaching  home  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  applied  himself  with  energy  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  1780,  with  the  object  of  procuring 
military  service  in  Jamaica,  he  took  his  degree  at  Glas- 
gow ;  but  not  obtaining  the  post  he  had  in  view,  he  settled 
at  Liverpool,  where  in  1783  he  was  elected  physician  to 
the  infirmary.  The  fatigues  of  his  professional  work,  act- 
ing upon  a  hereditary  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease,  forced 
him  in  1804  to  give  up  practice,  and  retire  to  the  south  of 
England,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  Amone 
Currie's  works  may  be  mentioned  a  Tory  pamphlet  signed 
"Jasper  Wilson"  and  entitled  A  Letter,  OommereitU  ana 
Poliiiealf  addressed  to  the  Bujht  Honorable  William  Pitif 
which  ran  quickly  through  several  editiona:  mLMedieqf^ 
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Bemii  on  ike  MecUf^  Water,  Oold  cmd  Warm,  ob  a  Bemedy 
in  Severs  and  outer  Dimoms.  But  he  is  best  knovm  for  the 
edition  of  Burns,  with  an  introdactonr  criticism  tod  an 
essay  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  peas- 
antiy,  which  he  undertook  in  behalf  of  Uie  family  of  the 
poet,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  had  enjoyed. 

CURRY,  a  name  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  seasoned 
dishes.  In  India  the  rotiowing  are  employed  as  ingredients 
in  cnrries : — anise,  coriander,  cumin,  mustard,  and  poppy 
seeds ;  albpice,  almonds,  aasafoetida,  bntter  or  ghee,  caraa- 
moms,  chillies,  cinnamon,  doves,  ooooa-nut  and  cocoa- 
nut  milk  and  oil,  cream  and  curds,  fenugreek^  the  tender 
unripe  fruit  of  BucKanania  laneybUa,  cherooqjie  nuts  (the 
produce  of  another  species,  B.  latifoUa)^  ffarlic  aqd  onions, 
ginger,  lime-juice,  yinegar,  the  leaves  of  Bergera  Kanegii 
(the  curry-leaf  tree),  mace,  mangoes^  nutmeg,  pepper, 
saffron,  salt,  tamarinds,  and  turmenc.  The  annexed 
table  shows  the  composition  of  four  kinds  of  Indian  curry 
powder: — 


Lbs. 

Os. 

Blaok  pepper 

Cardamoms 

20 

12 

1 

i" 

"i 

1 

Chillieg 

Cinnamon • 

Coriander  seeds 

Cnmin  seeds 

Fenugreek 

Garlic 

Qinger 

Mnstardseed 

Tnrmerio 

PoDDV  seed 

The  cnmin  and  coriander  seeds  are  generally  used  roasted. 
The  various  materials  are  cleanecL  dried«  ground,  sifted, 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  bottled.  Upwards  of  forty*  differ- 
ent methods  of  preparing  curry  are  ffiven  in  the  Indian 
Domettie  Economy  and  B^eipt  Book,  2d  ed.  Madras,  1850. 

CURRYING.    See  Leather. 

CURTIUS,  Mettitb  or  Metiub,  the  hero  of  two  l^oids 
connected  witJi  the  part  of  the  Koman  forum  called  the 
Lacus  Curtius,  whicn  appears  to  have  once  been  a  marsh, 
and  where  sacrifices  were  regularlv  offered.  The  first 
legaid  makes  him  the  leader  of  tne  Sabine  army  in  a 
battle  with  the  Romans  under  TuUus  Hostilius.  To  escape 
from  the  attack  of  the  Romans  he  was  forced  to  ride  into  a 
swamp,  which  occupied  the  spot,  hence  called  the  Lacus 
Curtins.  The  second  legend,  which  is  dated  362  b.  o.,  tells 
how  a  gulf  suddenly  appeared  in  the  forum,  according  to 
one  account  riven  bv  a  thunder-bolt,  and  the  aruspices 
declared  that  it  would  never  close  till  what  was  dearest  to 
Rome  was  thrown  therein.  At  this  announcement  a  noble 
youth,  Mettus  Curtius,  came  forward,  declaring  that  her 
citizens  were  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  city ; 
and,  armed  and  on  horseback,  he  leapt  into  the  chasm, 
which  forthwith  dosed  over  his  head. 

CURTIUS,  QuiNTUS  RxTFUS,  the  celebrated  biographer 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
whatever  is  known  with  certainty,  some  fixing  his  epoch  in 
the  Augustan,  others  as  far  down  as  the  mediaeval  age,  but 
most  critics  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Niebuhr  held  him 
to  be  a  oontemporarv  of  Septimius  Severus.  His  work 
originally  consisted  of  ten  books,  but  the  first  two  of  these 
are  entirely  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  are  incomplete. 
The  best  modem  editions  of  the  text  are  those  of  Zumpt, 
Baomstark,  and  Miitzell. 

Bee  Niebuhr,  Klein*  Sehri/Un,  vol.  i. ;  Buttmann,  Ueher  deu 
Leben  df  OeiehieJUtchrnberi  Q,  Ourtiut  Ru/ut ;  Pinzger, 
"  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  des  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,"  in  Seebode's  Ar- 
ekiv./Ur  Pkilologx*, 

CURVE.  This  subject  is  treated  here  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  different 
leading  ideas  in  the  theoiy  were  successively  arrived  at  and 
developed. 

A  curve  is  a  line,  or  continuous  singly  infinite  system  of 
points.  We  consider  in  the  first  instance,  and  chiefly,  a 
plane  curve  described  according  to  a  law.  Such  a  curve 
may  be  regarded  geometrically  as  actually  described  or 
kinematically  as  in  course  of  description  oy  the  motion 
of  a  point ;  in  the  former  point  of  view,  it  is  the  locus  of  all 


the  points  which  satisfy  a  given  condition ;  in  tlie  Iittcc.  it 
is  the  locus  of  a  point  moving  subject  to  a  given  oondF 
tion.  Thus  the  most  simple  and  earliest  known  curra  the 
circle,  is  the  locns  of  all  the  points  at  a  ^iven  distance  from 
a  fixed  centre,  or  else  the  locus  of  a  point  moving  so  as  to 
be  always  at  a  given  distance  from  a  fixed  centre.  (The 
straight  line  and  the  point  are  not  for  the  moment  re- 
garded as  curves.) 

Next  to  the  circle  we  have  the  conic  sections,  the  inven- 
ticm  of  them  aUributed  to  Plato  (whq  lived  430  to  SI7 
B.O.) ;  the  original  definition  of  them  as  the  aecdoos  of 
cone  was  by  the  Greek  geometers  who  studied  them  sooo 
replaced  by  a  proper  definition  in  piano  like  that  fiM>  the 
circle,  via.,  a  conic  section  (or  as  we  now  say  a  "  conic") 
is  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  distance  frt>m  a  givoo 

Soint,  the  focus,  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  its  (porpeodioalar) 
istanoe  from  a  given  line,  the  directrix ;  or  it  is  the  loem 
of  a  point  whi(^  moves  so  as  always  to  satisfy  the  fora- 
going  condition.  Similarlv  anf  other  property  might  be 
used  as  a  definition ;  an  ellipse  is  the  locns  of  a  point  lach 
that  the  sum  of  its  distance  from  two  fixed  points  (the 
foci)  is  constant,  etc.,  etc 

The  Greek  geometers  invented  other  curves ;  in  partioD- 
lar,  the  "  conchoid,"  which  is  the  locus  of  a  point  sodi 
tl^at  its  distance  from  a  given  line,  measured  along  the  line 
drawn^  through  it  to  a  fixed  point,  is  constant ;  and  the 
"  cissoid,"  which  is  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  di» 
tanoe  from  a  fixed  point  is  always  equal  to  the  interaept 
(on  the  line  through  the  fixed  point)  between  a  dm 
passing  through  the  fixed  point  and  the  tangent  to  the 
circle  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  fixed  point.  Obviooelj 
the  number  of  such  geometrical  or  kinematical  definitioni 
is  infinite.  In  a  machine  of  any  kind,  each  ix>int  deseribei 
a  curve ;  a  simple  but  important  instance  is  the  "  threfr> 
bar  curve,"  or  locus  of  a  point  in  or  rigidly  coniieeled 
with  a  bar  pivoted  on  to  two  other  bs^  which  rotate 
about  fixed  centres  respectively.  Every  curve  thos  arii- 
trarily  defined  has  its  own  properties ;  and  there  was  not 
any  principle  of  classification. 

The  principle  of  classification  first  presented  itself  in  the 
Giomkrie  of  Descartes  (1637).  The  idea  was  to  represent 
any  curve  whatever  by  means  of  a  relation  between  tiis 


y 

N 

p 

h 
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co-ordinates  (x,  y)  of  a  point  of  the  cnrve^  or  say  to  rqpR- 
sent  the  curve  by  means  of  its  equation. 

Descartes  takes  two  lines  xz^,  ^,  called  axes  of  ee- 
ordinates,  intersecting  at  a  point  O  called  the  origin  (die 
axes  are  usually  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  for  tke 
present  they  are  considered  as  being  so) ;  and  he  determinei 
the  position  of  a  point  P  by  means  of  its  distanfiei  OM  (or 
NP)  -X,  and  MP  (or  ON)  -y,  from  these  two  axes  respMi- 
ively ;  where  x  is  regarded  as  positive  or  negative  aoovd- 
ing  as  it  is  in  the  sense  Ox  or  Ox^  from  O  ^  and  andhxij 
y  as  positive  or  negative  according  as  it  is  in  the  sense  Ojf 
or  Oy^  from  O ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing — 


In  quadrant  acy',  or  N.B.,  we  1 
"  «'y    "  N.W.,     " 


xy'    ••  S.B, 
x'y'  "  S.W., 


«  f 

have    +  + 

-  -•■ 

+  - 


Any  relation  whatever  between  (x,  y)  determiiMB  a  com^ 
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amd  convenely  every  curve  whatever  is  detennined  by  a 
relation  between  (z,  y). 

Observe  that  the  distinctive  feature  is  in  the  eiduswt 
use  of  such  determination  of  a  curve  by  means  of  its  equa- 
tion. The  Greek  geometers  were  perfectly  fiuniliar  with 
the  property  of  an  ellipse  which  in  the  Cartesian  notation 

1S-7-I-&— 1,  the  equation  of  the  curve;  but  it  was  as  one 

of  a  number  of  properties,  and  in  no  wise  selected  out  of 
the  others  for  the  characteristic  property  of  the  curve.^ 

We  obtain  from  the  equation  the  notion  of  an  algebraical 
or  geometrical  as  opposed  to  a  transcendental  curve,  viz., 
an  al^braical  or  geometrical  curve  b  a  curve  bavins  an 
equation  F(x,  y)—0,  where  F(2^y)  is  a  rational  and  in- 
tegral function  of  ihe  co-ordinates  (x,  y) ;  and  in  what 
foUows  we  attend  throughout  (unless  the  contrarv  is 
stated)  only  to  such  curves.  The  equation  is  sometimes 
gifen,  and  may  conveniently  be  used,  in  an  irrational 
form,  but  we  always  imagine  it  reduced  to  the  foregoing 
rational  and  integral  form,  and  regard  this  as  the  equation 
of  the  curve.  And  we  have  hence  the  notion  of  a  curve 
of  a  ^wn  ofrdeTy  vis.,  the  order  of  the  curve  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  term  or  terms  of  highest  order  in  the  co-ordi- 
nates (x,  y)  conjointly  in  the  equation  of  the  curve;  for 
instance,  xy  —  1 «  0  is  a  curve  of  the  second  order. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  may 
be  anv  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  whatever ; 
and  that  the  equation  of  a  curve  will  be  different  according 
to  the  selection  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates;  but  the  order 
is  independent  of  the  axes,  and  has  a  determinate  value 
for  any  given  curve. 

We  hence  divide  curves  according  to  their  order,  viz.,  a 
ourre  is  of  the  first  order,  second  order,  third  order,  etc., 
according  as  it  is  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  first 
order,  ox + 6y + e — 0,  or  say  (*ox,  y,  1)  *  0 ;  or  by  an  equation 
of  the  second  order,  ar*+^zy+6y'+2/y+29a!+c— 0,  say 
(*j^,  y,  1)'  —  0 ;  or  by  an  equation  of  the  third  order,  etc. ; 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  according  as  the  equation  is 
linear,  quadric,  cubic,  etc. 

A  curve  of  the  first  order  is  a  right  line ;  and  conversely 
eTery  right  line  is  a  curve  of  the  nrst  order. 

A  curve  of  the  second  order  is  a  conic,  or  as  it  is  also 
called  a  quadric;  and  conversely  every  conic,  or  quadric, 
is  a  curve  of  the  second  order. 

A  curve  of  the  third  -order  is  called  a  cubic;  one  of  the 
fourth  order  a  qnartic ;  and  so  on. 

A  curve  of  tne  order  m  has  for  its  equation  (*^,  y,  1) 
-0;  and  when  the  coefficients  of  the  function  are  arbi- 
trtry,  the  curve  is  said  to  be  the  general  curve  of  the 
order  m.  The  number  of  the  coefficients  is  }(m + 1 )  (m + 2) : 
bat  there  is  no  loss  of  generality  if  the  equation  be  divided 
by  one  coefficient  so  as  to  reduce  the  coefficient  of  the 
corresponding  term  to  unity,  hence  the  number  of  co- 
efficients may  be  reckoned  as  i(m+l)(m+2)  — 1,  that  is, 
im(in+8) ;  and  a  curve  of  the  order  m  may  be  made  to 
satisfy  this  number  of  conditions;  for  example,  to  pass 
through  }m(m+3)  points. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  an  equation  may  break  up; 
thus  a  quadric  equation  may  be  (cix+6y+c)(o^«+6^y+c^) 
-»0,  breaking  up  into  the  two  equations  ax+6y+e»0. 
a^z+yy+e^  — 0,  viz.,  the  original  ejuation  is  satisfied  if 
either  of  these  is  satisfied.  Each  or  these  last  equations 
represents  a  curve  of  the  first  order,  or  right  line ;  and  the 

>  There  to  so  exercise  more  profitable  for  a  student  than  that  of 
trtdng  a  curre  tram  its  equation,  or  saj  rather  that  of  so  tracing  a 
eeosiderable  number  of  curres.  And  he  should  make  the  equations 
for  himaelt  The  equation  should  be  in  the  first  instance  a  purely 
nomtrlcal  one,  where  y  is  siren  or  can  be  found  as  an  explicit  func- 
tion of  z\  here,  bj  giTing  different  numerical  ralues  to  s,  the  corro> 
•ponding  Talues  of  y  maj  be  found ;  and  a  mffieUni  number  of  points 
Minff  thus  determined,  the  curre  is  traced  by  drawing  a  continuous 
uM  through  these  points  The  next  step  should  be  to  consider  an 
equation  inyolTing  literal  coefficients;  thus,  after  such  curres  as 
y « iP, y «- s (x— 1)  (s  —  2),  y  —  (s— 1>^^»^,  etc.,  he  should  proceed 
to  trace  such  curres  as  y  »  (x~ a)  («— 6)  («— c),  y  e.  (z  —  a)  »/x^b, 
etc.,  and  endeaTor  to  ascertain  for  what  different  relations  of  equality 
•r  inequality  between  the  coefficients  the  curve  will  assume  essen- 
tially or  notably  distinct  forms.  The  purely  numerical  equations  will 
PTflsent  instances  of  nodes,  cusps,  inflexions,  double  tangents,  asymp- 
totes, etc.,— specialties  which  he  should  be  familiar  with  before  he 
has  to  consider  their  general  theory.  And  he  may  then  consider  an 
eolation  such  that  neither  co-ordinate  can  be  expressed  as  an  ex- 
pDcit  function  of  the  other  of  them  (practically,  an  equation  such  as 
^  +  y*— 8zy>B  0,  which  requires  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation, 
««]onn  to  this  class) ;  the  problem  of  tracing  the  curve  here  fre- 
tntntiy  requires  special  methods,  and  it  may  easily  be  such  as  to  re- 
tnire  and  serve  as  an  exercise  for  the  powers  of  an  advanced  alge- 


original  equation  represents  this  pair  of  lines,  viz.,  the 
pair  of  lines  is  considered  hs  a  quadric  curve.  But  it  is 
an  improper  quadric  curve ;  and  in  speaking  of  curves  of 
the  second  or  any  other  given  order,  we  frequently  imply 
that  the  curve  is  a  proper  curve  represented  by  an  equa- 
tion which  does  not  break  up. 

The  intersections  of  two  curves  are  obtained  by  combin- 
ing their  eauations:  viz.,  the  elimination  from  the  two 
equations  of  y  (or  x)  gives  for  x  (or  y)  an  equation  of  a 
certain  order,  say  the  resultant  equation ;  and  then  to  each 
value  of  X  (or  ^)  satisfying  this  equation  there  corresponds 
in  general  a  single  value  of  y  (or  x),  and  consequently  a 
single  point  of  interaection ;  the  number  of  intersections 
is  thus  equal  to  the  order  of  the  resultant  equation  in  x 

Supposing  that  the  two  curves  are  of  the  orders  m,  n, 
respectively,  then  the  order  of  the  resultant  equation  is  in 

general  and  at  most  ^mn;  in  particular,  if  tne  curve  of 
le  order  n  is  an  arbitrary  line  (n  —  1),  Uien  the  order  of 
the  resultant  equation  is—m;  and  the  curve  of  the  order 
m  meets  therefore  the  line  in  m  points.  But  the  resultant 
equation  may  have  all  or  any  of  its  roots  imaginary,  and 
it  is  thus  not  always  that  there  are  m  real  intersections. 

The  notion  of  imaginary  intersections,  thus  presenting 
itself,  through  algebra,  in  geometry,  must  be  accepted  in 
geometry— and  it  in  fact  plays  an  all-important  part  in 
modem  geometry.  As  in  algebra  we  say  that  an  equation 
of  the  m-th  order  has  m  root^  viz.^  we  state  this  generally 
without  in  the  first  instance,  or  it  may  be  without  ever, 
distinguishing  whether  these  are  real  or  imaginary ;  so  in 
geometry  we  say  that  a  curve  of  the  m-th  oixler  is  met  bv 
an  arbitrary  line  in  m  points,  or  rather  we  thus,  through 
algebra,  obtain  the  proper  geometrical  definition  of  a  curve 
of  the  m^th  order,  as  a  curve  which  is  met  by  an  arbitrary 
line  in  m  points  (that  is,  of  course,  in  m,  and  not  more 
than  m,  points). 

The  theorem  of  the  m  intersections  has  been  stated  in 
regard  to  an  arbitrary  line ;  in  fact,  for  particular  lines  the 
resultant  equation  may  be  or  appear  to  oe  of  an  order  less 
than  m;  for  instance,  taking  m—2,  if  the  hyperbola  ^y—  1 
—  0  be  cut  by  the  line  ^— /J,  the  resultant  equation  in  x 
is  /?x~l  — 0,  and  thero  is  apparently  only  the  intersection 

(«— g»  y— /J);  but  the  theorem  is,  in  fact,  true  for  every 

line  whatever :  a  curve  of  the  order  m  meets  every  line 
whatever  in  precisely  m  points.  We  have,  in  the  case  just 
referred  to,  to  take  account  of  a  point  at  infinity  on  the 

line  y^P;   the  two  intersections  are  the  point  (x— ^ 

y'^P),  and  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  line  f^p. 

It  18,  moreover,  to  be  noticed  that  the  points  at  infinity 
may  be  all  or  anv  of  them  imaginary;  and  that  the  points 
of  intersection,  whether  finite  or  at  innnity,  real  or  imagin 
ary,  may  coincide  two  or  more  of  them  together,  and  have 
to  be  counted  accordingly ;  to  support  the  theorem  in  its 
universality,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  these  various 
droumstances. 

The  foregoing  notion  of  a  point  at  infinity  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  modem  geometry;  and  we  have  also  to 
consider  the  paradoxical  statement  that  in  plane  geometry, 
or  say  as  regards  the  plane,  infinity  is  a  right  line.  This 
admits  of  an  easy  illustration  in  solid  geometrjr.  If  with  a 
given  centre  of  projection,  by  drawing  from  it  lines  to  every 
point  of  a  given  line,  we  project  the  given  line  on  a  given 
plane,  the  projection  b  a  line — 1.«.,  this  projection  is  the 
intersection  of  the  given  plane  with  the  plane  through  the 
centra  and  the  given  line.  Say  the  projection  is  ahoayt  a 
line,  then  if  the  figure  is  such  that  the  two  planes  are 
parallel,  the  projection  is  the  intersection  of  the  given 
plane  by  a  parallel  plane,  or  it  is  the  system  of  points  at 
infinity  on  the  given  plane — that  is.  these  points  at  infinity 
are  regarded  as  situate  on  a  given  line,  the  line  infinity  of 
the  given  plane.' 

Bieverting  to  the  purelv  plane  theory,  infinity  is  a  line, 
related  like  anv  otner  right  line  to  the  curve,  and  thus 
intersecting  it  in  m  points,  real  or  imaginary,  distinct  or 
coincident. 

Descartes  in  the  OSomitrie  defined  and  considered  the 
remarkable  curves  called  after  him  ovals  of  Descartes,  or 
simply  Cartesians,  which  will  be  again  referred  to.    The 

>  More  generally,  in  solid  geometry  Inflnltv  is  a  plane,  its  intersee- 
tion  with  any  given  plane  being  the  right  line  which  ]  '"  .  - — - 
of  this  given  plane.  Digitized  by 
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next  important  work,  founded  on  the  Ohmiirie,  was  Sir 
Liaac  Newton's  Enumeraiio  linearum  lertii  ordinU  (1706), 
eiitablishing  a  classification  of  cabic  curves  founded  chiefly 
oil  the  nature  of  their  infinite  branches,  which  was  in 
some  details  completed  hj  Stirling,  Murdoch,  and  Cramer ; 
the  work  contains  also  the  remarkable  theorem  (to  be  again 
refened  to),  Uiat  there  are  five  kinds  of  cubic  curves  giving 
hj  their  projections  everj  cubic  curve  whatever. 

Various  properties  of  curves  in  general,  and  of  cubic 
corves,  are  established  in  Maclaurin's  memoir,  "De  lin- 
earum geometricarum  proprietatibus  sreneralibus  Tracta- 
tus"  (posthumous,  say  1746,  published  in  the  6th  edition 
of  his  Algebra),  We  nave  in  it  a  particular  kind  of  oorre- 
ipondeMe  of  two  points  on  a  cubic  curve,  viz.,  two  points 
correspond  to  each  other  when  the  tangents  at  the  two 
y>intB  again  meet  the  cubic  in  the  same  point.  ^ 

The  GSonUtrie  Deacriptive  by  Monge  was  Written  in  the 
year  1794  or  1795  (7th  edition,  Paris,  1847),  and  in  it 
we  have  stated,  in  jnano  with  regard  to  the  circle,  and  in 
three  dimensions  with  r^^ard  to  a  surface  of  the  second 
order,  the  fundamental  theorem  of  reciprocal  polars,  viz.. 
"  Given  a  surface  of  the  second  order  and  a  circumscribea 
conic  sur£&ce  which  touches  it  .  .  ,  then  if  the  conic 
surface  moves  so  that  its  summit  is  always  in  the  same 
3>lane,  the  plane  of  the  curve  of  contact  passes  always  through 
the  same  point"  The  theorem  is  here  referred  to  partly 
on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  imaginaries  in 
geometry.  It  is  in  Brianchon's  memoir,  "Sur  les  surfaces 
dn  second  degr^"  (Jour,  PolyL,  t  vi.  1806),  shown  how 
for  any  given  position  of  the  summit  the  plane  of  contact 
is  determined,  or  reciprocally ;  say  the  plane  XY  is  deter- 
mined when  the  point  P  is  given,  or  reciprocally ;  and  it 
is  noticed  that  wnen  P  is  situate  in  the  interior  of  the 
surface  the  plane  XY  does  not  cut  the  surface — that  is,  we 
have  a  real  plane  XY  intersecting  the  surface  in  the  im- 
aginary curve  of  contact  of  the  imaginary  circumscribed 
cone  hAving  for  its  summit,  a  given  r^  point  P  inside  the 
surface. 

Stating  the  theorem  in  regard  to  a  conic,  we  have  a  real 
point  P  (called  the  pole)  and  a  real  line  XY  (called  the 
polar),  the  line  joining  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points 
of  contact  of  the  (real  or  imaginary)  tangents  drawn  from 
the  point  to  the  conic :  and  the  theorem  is  that  when  the 

E:>int  describes  a  line  tne  line  passes  through  a  point,  this 
ne  and  point  being  polar  and  pole  to  each  other.  The 
term  "pole"  was  first  used  by  Servois,  and  "polar"  by 
Gergonne  (Oerg,,  t.  i.  and  iii.,  1810-13):  andffrom  the 
theorem  we  have  the  method  of  reciproou  polars  for  the 
transformation  of  geometrical  theorems,  used  already  by 
Brianchon  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to)  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  theorem  called  by  his  name,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  by  various  writers  in  the  earlier  volumes 
of  Geigonne.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  method  leas 
in  itself  than  as  leading  to  the  general  notion  of  duality. 
And,  bearing  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  also  on  the 
theory  of  imaginaries  in  geometry  (but  the  notion  presents 
itself  in  a  more  explicit  form),  there  b  the  memoir  by 
Gaultier  on  the  ffraphical  construction  of  circles  and  spheres 
(Jour,  PoiyLf  t,  ix..  1813).  The  well-known  theorem  as  to 
radical  axes  may  oe  stated  as  follows.  Consider  two  cir- 
cles partially  drawn  so  that  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
circles,  if  completed,  would  or  would  not  intersect  in  real 
points,  say  two  arcs  of  circles ;  then  we  can,  by  means  of  a 
third  circle  drawn  so  as  to  intersect  in  two  reu  points  each 
of  the  two  arcs,  determine  a  right  line,  which,  if  the  com- 
plete circles  intersect  in  two  real  points,  passes  through  the 
points,  and  which  is  on  this  account  regarded  as  a  line^  pass- 
ing through  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points  of  intersection  of 
the  two  circles.  The  construction  in  fact  is,  join  the  two 
points  in  which  the  third  circle  meets  the  first  arc,  and  join 
also  the  two  points  in  which  the  third  circle  meets  the  second 
arc,  and  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  joining 
lines,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  two  circles;  this  perpendicular  (considered  as  an 
indefinite  line)  is  what  Gaultier  terms  the  "radical  axis  of 
the  two  circles ;"  it  is  a  line  determined  by  a  real  constnic- 
tion  and  iu»elf  always  real ;  and  by  what  precedes  it  is  the 
line  joining  two  (real  or  imaginary,  as  the  case  may  be) 
intersections  of  the  given  circles. 

The  intersections  which  lie  on  the  radical  axis  are  two 
out  of  the  four  intersections  of  the  two  circles.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  remaining  two  intersections  did  not  present 
itself  to  Gaultier,  but  it  is  answered  in  Poncelet's  TraiU 


da  propriiUt  projecUves  (1822),  where  we  find  (p.  49)  the 
statement,  "  deux  circles  plac^  arbitrairement  sur  un  pin 
.  .  .  out  id^Iement  deux  points  imaginaires  communs  ft 
I'infini;" — that  is,  a  circle  qua  curve  of  the  second  order 
is  met  by  the  line  infinity  in  two  points ;  but  more  thao 
this,  they  are  the  same  two  points  for  anv  circle  whatever. 
The  points  in  Question  have  since  been  called  fit  is  believed 
first  by  Dr.  Salmon)  the  circular  points  at  inanity,  or  th^ 
may  be  Called  the  circular  points ;  these  are  alao  freqaentij 
spoken  of  as  the  points  I,  J ;  and  we  have  thus  the  drde 
characterized  as  a  conic  which  passes  through  the  two  ci^ 
cular  points  at  infinity ;  the  number  of  conoitions  thoB  im- 
posed upon  the  conic  is  *  2,  and  there  remain  three  ariii- 
trary  constants,  which  is  the  right  number  for  the  drda 
Poncelet  throughout  his  work  makes  continnal  use  of  tbs 
foreeoing  theories  of  imaginaries  and  infinity,  and  also  of 
the  before-mentioned  theory  of  reciprocal  polars. 

Ponoelet's  two  memoirs,  "  Sur  les  centres  des  moyennei 
harmoniques,"  and  "  Sur  la  th^rie  g^n^rale  des  polaira 
r^proques,"  although  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  u 
1824,  were  only  published  (CrdUf  L  iii.  and  iv.,  1828, 
1829),  subsequent  to  the  memoir  by  Gei^gonne,  "Consider- 
ations philoeophiques  sur  les  ^l^mens  de  la  science  de 
r^tendue"  (Gerg.,  t  xvi.,  1826-26).  In  this  memoir  by 
Gki^nne,  the  Uieory  of  duality  is  veir  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly stated;  for  instance,  we  find  "aana  la  g^om^e 
plane,  k  chaque  th^rdme  il  en  r^pond  n^cessairement  on 
autre  qui  e'en  d^uit  en  ^hangeant  simplement  entre  eoz 
les  deux  mots  poinU  et  droUes;  tandis  que  dans  la  efom^ 
trie  de  Pespace  ce  sont  les  mots  voirUt  et  piaat  qiril  fiuit 
^changer  entre  eux  pour  paster  d^un  th^ordme  IL  son  ca^ 
r^latif,-"  and  the  plan  is  introduced  of  printing  correlative 
theorems,  opposite  to  each  other,  in  two  columns.  There 
WAS  a  reclamation  as  to  priority  by  Poncelet  in  the  BulUtk 
Univerwl  reprinted  witn  remarlrs  by  Gergonne  (Ger^^l 
xix.,'  1827),  and  followed  by  a  short  paper  by  Geigoime, 
"  Rectifications  de  quel(^ues  th^rdmes,  etc,"  which  is  im- 
portant as  first  introducing  the  word  doss.  We  find  in  it 
explicitly  the  two  correlative  definitions : — "  a  plane  curve 
is  said  to  be  of  the  tnth  degree  (order)  when  it  has  with  a 
line  m  real  or  ideal  intersections,"  and  **  a  plane  carve  if 
said  to  be  of  the  inth  class  when  from  any  point  of  its  plaoe 
there  can  be  drawn  to  it  m  real  or  ideal  tangents." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  Poncelet's  memoir  on  reap* 
rocal  polars,  above  referred  to,  we  have  the  theorem  that 
the  number  of  tangents  from  a  point  to  a  curye  of  the  ofder 
m,  or  say  the  class  of  the  curve,  is  in  general  and  at  most 
<-in(m— 1),  and  that  he  mentions  that  this  number  is  aob- 
ject  to  reduction  when  the  curve  has  double  poiots  or 
cusps. 

The  theorem  of  duality  as  regards  plane  figures  maj  be 
thus  stated : — two  figures  may  correspond  to  each  other  in 
such  manner  that  to  each  point  and  line  in  either  figme 
there  corresponds  in  the  other  figure  a  line  and  point  ^^ 
spectivelpr.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  theorem  exiaA 
to  all  points  or  lines,  drawn  or  not  drawn  ;  thus  if  in  the 
first  figure  there  are  any  number  of  points  on  a  line  draws 
or  not  drawn,  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  second  figure^ 
produced  if  necessary,  must  meet  in  a  point.  And  we  thai 
see  how  the  theorem  extends  to  curves,  tlieir  poinU  an^ 
tangents :  if  there  is  in  the  first  figure  a  curve  of  the  order 
m,  any  line  meets  it  in  m  points;  and  hence  from  theca- 
responding  point  in  the  second  figure  there  must  be  to  the 
corresponding  curve  m  tangents ;  tliat  is,  the  oorrespondiqf 
curve  must  be  of  the  class  m. 

Trilinear  coordinates  (to  be  afaSn  referred  to)  were  fir* 
used  by  Bobillier  in  the  memoir,  "  Essai  sur  un  oooveti 
mode  de  recherche  des  propridtfe  de  T^tendae"  {Ortg-,^ 
xviii.,  1827-28).  It  is  convenient  to  use  these  rather  this 
Cartesian  co-ordinates.  We  represent  a  curve  of  the  order 
m  by  an  equation  (*5i,  y,  a)"-0,  the  function  on  the  left 
hand  being  a  homogeneous  rational  and  integral  fuiKSco 
of  the  order  m  of  the  three  co-ordinates  (a,  y,  t) ;  dearlj 
the  number  of  constants  is  the  same  as  for  the  eqiiatioa 
i*i^  y,  1)^«>0  in  Cartesian  co-ordinates. 

The  theory  of  duality  is  considered  and  developed,  brt 
chiefly  in  regard  to  its  metrical  applications,  by  Cnasles  m 
the  "^^moire  de  gtem^trie  sur  deux  prindpes  c6a^raaz 
de  la  science,  la  duality,  et  Phomographie,"  which  fonm* 
sequel  to  the  "  Aperpu  Historique  sur  I'origine  et  le  dfr 
veloppement  des  mdtbodes  en  Gfem^trie"  (ifsai.  A -ft«i 
L  xi.,  1837). 

We  now  come  to  Plucker;  Jiis  ^Ws^fW^    •** 
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|^F«D  ID  a  short  memoir  in  Ordle  (18^  J[>Tecedinff  his 
l^roit  work,  the  TheorU  dor  Algebrodsden  Ourvm  (1844). 

PlQcker  first  save  a  scientinc  dual  definition  of  a  curve, 
Tia.,  "  A  cnrve  is  a  locus  generated  by  a  point,  and  envel- 
oped bv  m  line, — the  point  moving  continuously  alon^  the 
line,  while  the  line  rotates  continuously  about  the  point ;'' 
the  point  is  a  point  (ineunt)  of  the  curve,  the  line  is  a  tan- 
gent of  the  carve. 

And,  assaming  the  above  theory  of  geometrical  imag- 
inariea,  a  curve  such  that  m  of  its  points  are  situate  in  an 
arbitrarv  line  is  said  to  be  of  the  order  m/  a  curve  such 
that  n  of  its  tangents  pass  through  an  arbitrary  point  is  said 
to  be  of  the  class  n;  as  already  appearinsr,  this  notion  of 
the  order  and  class  of  a  curve  is,  however,  due  to  Gergonne. 
Thus  tlie  line  is  a  curve  of  the  order  1  and  class  0 ;  and 
oorreapondinff  dually  thereto,  we  have  the  point  as  a  curve 
of  the  order  0  and  dass  1. 

Plficker  moreovex  imagined  a  system  of  line-coordinates 
(tangential  coordinates).  The  Cartesian  coordinates  (x,  y) 
and  trilinear  coordinates  (z,  y,  s)  are  point-coordinates  for 
determining  the  position  of  a  point;  the  new  coordinates, 
say  (f,  7,  0  are  line-coordinates  for  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  a  line.  It  is  possible,  and  (not  so  much  for  any 
application  thereof  as  in  order  to  more  fully  establish  the 
analogy  between  the  two  kinds  of  coordinates)  important, 
to  give  independent  quantitative  definitions  of  the  two 
kinds  of  coordinates ;  but  we  may  also  derive  the  notion  of 
line-coordinates  from  that  of  point-coordinates ;  viz.,  taking 
fx+Vy+Cs— 0  to  be  the  equation  of  a  line,  we  say  that  (f, 
9,  C)  are  the  line-coordinates  of  this  line.  A.  linear  relation 
a^ + ft^-t-  eC — 0  between  these  coordinates  determines  a  point, 
viz.,  the  point  whose  pointrcoordinates  are  (a,  6,  o) ;  in  fact, 
the  equation  in  question  a^+&7+eC~0  expresses  that  the 
equation  fs+vy+Cs—O,  where  (x,  y,  s)  are  current  point- 
coordinates,  is  satisfied  on  writing  therein  x,  y,  s—o,  6,  e/ 
or  that  the  line  in  question  passes  through  the  point  (a,  6,  e). 
Thus  (^,  V,  C)  are  the  line-coordinates  of  any  line  whatever ; 
but  when  these,  instead  of  being  absolutely  arbitrary,  are 
subject  to  the  restriction  a^+67+oC»0,  this  obliges  the  line 
to  pass  through  a  point  (a,  5,  c) ;  and  the  last-mentioned 
eouation  a^+09+cC—O  is  considered  as  the  line-equation 
or  this  point. 

A  line  has  only  a  point-equation,  and  a  point  has  onl^  a 
line-equation;  but  any  other  curve  has  a  point-equation 
and  also  a  line-equation ;  the  point-equation  (*j^x,  y,  s)"*— 0 
is  the  relation  which  is  satisfied  by  the  point-coordinates 
(z,  y,  a)  of  each  point  of  the  curve;  and  similarly  the  line- 
equation  (*J^,  n,  C)*-"0  is  the  relation  which  is  satisfied  by 
the  line-cooidinates  (f,  n,  C)  of  each  line  (tangent)  of  the 
curve. 

There  is  in  analytical  geometry  little  occasion  for  any 
explicit  use  of  line-coordinates ;  but  the  theoiy  is  very  im- 
portant ;  it  serves  to  show  that  in  demonstrating  by  point- 
coordinates  any  purely  descriptive  theorem  whatever,  we 
demonstrate  the  correlative  theorem;  that  is,  we  do  not 
demonstrate  the  one  theorem,  and  then  (as  by  the  method 
of  reciprocal  polars)  deduce  from  it  the  other,  but  we  do 
at  one  and  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  two  theorems ; 
our  (z,  y,  s)  instead  of  meaning  point-coordinates  may  mean 
line-ooordmates,  and  the  demonstration  is  then  in  every 
step  of  it  a  demonstration  of  the  correlative  tlieorem. 

The  above  dual  generation  explains  the  nature  of  the 
iingularities  of  a  plane  curve.  The  ordinary  singularities, 
arranged  according  to  a  cross  division,  are 

Proper.  Improper, 

Point-finga-  f  1.  The  stationary  point,    2.  The  douole  point, 

laritieB —   1  onsp,  or  spinode ;  or  node; 

Line-singa- |3.  The   stationary  tan-    4.  The  doable  tan- 
larities —    (  gent,  or  inflexion.  gent ; — 

arising  as  follows : — 
1.  The  cusp :  the  point  as  it  travels  along  the  line  may  oome 

to  rest,  and  tnen  reverse  the  direction  of  its  motion. 
3.  The  stationary  tangent :  the  line  may  in  the  course  of  its 
rotation  oome  to  rest,  and  then  reverse  the  direction  of 
its  rotation. 

3.  The  node :  the  point  may  in  the  coarse  of  its  motion  oome 

to  ooincide  with  a  former  position  of  the  point,  the  two 
positions  of  the  line  not  in  general  ooinoiding. 

4.  The  doable  tangent :  the  line  may  in  the  ooorse  of  its  mo- 

tion oome  to  ooincide  with  a  former  position  of  the  Hne, 
the  two  positions  of  the  point  not  in  general  ooinoiding. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  cannot  with  a  real  point  and 
line  obtain  the  node  with  two  imaginary  tangents  (conju- 


gate or  isolated  point,  or  acuode},  nor  agun  the  real  double 
tan^nt  with  two  imaginary  points  of  contact;  but  this  is 
of  little  consequence,  since  in  the  g^eral  theorv  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  imaginary  is  not  attended  to. 

The  singularities  (1)  and  (3)  have  been  termed  proper 
singularities,  and  (2)  and  (4)  improper;  in  each  of  the  first- 
mentioned  cases  there  is  a  real  singularity,  or  peculiarity  in 
the  motion;  in  the  other  two  cases  there  is  not;  in  (2) 
there  is  not  when  the  point  is  first  at  the  node,  or  when 
it  is  6econdl^  at  the  node,  any  peculiarity  in  the  motion ; 
the  singularity  consists  in  the  point  coming  twice  into  the 
same  position;  and  so  in  (4)  the  singularity  is  in  the  line 
coming  twice  into  the  same  position.  Moreover  (1)  and 
(2)  are,  the  former  a  proper  singularity,  and  the  latter  an 
improper  singularity,  as  regards  th^  motion  of  the  point; 
ana  similarlv  (3)  and  (4)  are,  the  former  a  proper  singu- 
larity, and  the  latter  an  improper  singularity,  as  re^cBrds 
th^  motion  of  ike  lirie. 

But  as  regards  the  representation  of  a  curve  by  an  equa- 
tion, the  case  is  very  difierent. 

First,  if  the  equation  be  in  point-coordinates,  (3)  and 
(4)  are  in  a  sense  not  singularities  at  all.  The  curve 
(*Oaj,  y,  «)"•— 0,  or  g^eneral  curve  of  the  order  m,  has  double 
tangents  and  inflexions;  (2)  presents  itself  as  a  singularity, 
for  the  equations  <t(*5«»  y>  «)"•— 0,  dy(*5x,  y,  «)"• — 0,  d,(*fe 
y,  «)*  — 0,  implying  (*5i,  y,  «)*— 0,  are  not  in  general  sat- 
isfied by  any  values  (a,  6.  e)  whatever  of  (x,  y,  s),  but  if 
such  values  exist,  then  tne  point  (a,  6,  c)  is  a  node  or 
double  point;  and  (1)  presents  itself  as  a  further  singular- 
ity or  sub-case  of  (2),  a  cusp  being  a  double  point  for  which 
the  two  tangents  become  coincident. 

In  line-co-ordinates  all  is  reversed : — (1)  and  (2)  are  not 
singularities ;  (3)  presents  itself  as  a  sub-oue  of  (4). 

The  theoiy  of  compound  singularities  will  be  referred  to 
further  on. 
«  In  r^;ard  to  the  ordinary  singularities,  we  have 

m,  the  order, 

n  '*   class, 

a  **   namber  of  doable  points, 

K  '*  "        cusps, 

r  "  "        doable  tangents. 

»  «  «*        inflexions; 

and  this  being  so.  Packer's  "six  equations"  are 

1) 


n—    m(ti»  — 1)— 2a  — Sic, 
c-Sm(fn  — 2)-6a  — 8«, 


T-iiii(m-2)   (in«-9)-(««-«-6)   (21  +  S*) 

+  2a(a-i)  +  6aic  +  fic(ir-i), 

m«    n  (n  — 1)  — 2t  — 3t, 
K.3fi  (n  — 2)  — 6t  — 8t, 

a_in(n-2)   (n«-9)-(n«-n-6)   (2r -H*) 
+  2r(r-l)+«T»  +  |t(i-l). 

It  is  easy  to  derive  the  further  forms — 
(7)         _  •  — «  —  3(n  — m). 


(8)  2(r-a)  -(«_«,)(„  +  «_  9), 

(9)  im(m  +  3)-a-2ic       -in(      " 


i(n+3)-T-24, 


(10)     i(m-l)(«-2)-a-ir-K«-l)  (n-2)-r-i, 
(11,  12)m«-2a  — 3«  -n'  — 2t— 3t,-m  +  n,— 

the  whole  system  being  equivalent  to  three  equations  only : 
and  it  may  be  added  that  using  a  to  denote  the  equal 
quantities  3m +<  and  3n+«  everything  may  be  expressed 
m  terms  of  m,  n,  a.    We  have  . 

K  ■■  a  —  3n, 

t  »  «  -^  3m, 
2a«i  m>— rn  +  Sn  —  3a, 
2r*-n>  — n+8in  — 3«. 

It  is  implied  in  Pliloker's  theorem  that,  m,  n,  a,  k,  r, »  signify- 
ing as  above  in  regard  to  any  carTc,  then  in  regard  to  the  recip- 
rocal curve  n,  m,  r,  i,  a,  c  will  have  the  same  significations,  vis., 
for  the  reciprocal  cunre  these  letters  denote  respectiyely  the 
order,  class,  namber  of  nodes,  oasps,  doable  tangents,  and  in- 
flexions. 

The  expression  iia  (ta  -f-  8)  —  a  —  2ic  is  that  of  the  namber  of 
the  disposable  constants  in  a  curve  of  the  order  m  with  a  nodes 
and  K  cusps  (in  fact  that  there  shall  be  a  node  is  1  condition,  a 
cusp  2  conditions)  and  the  equation  (9)  thus  expresses  that  the 
curve  and  its  reciprocal  contain  each  of  them  the  same  number 
of  disposable  constants. 

For  a  curve  of  the  order  m,  the  expression  ^(m— 1)  — a  — c 
is  termed  the  "deficiency"  (as  to  this  more  hereafter);  the 
equation  (10)  expresses  therefore  that  the  curve  and  its  recip« 
rocal  have  each  of  them  the  same  deficiency. 

The  relations  m«  — 2a  — 3«  — n*  — 2t  — 3t,  — m  +  a,  present 
themselves  in  the  theory  of  envelopes,  as  will  appear  fiuUier  on. 
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With  r^|ud  to  the  demonstration  of  PlOcker's  equations 
tt  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  are  not  able  to  write  down  the 
equation  in  pointpooordinates  of  a  curve  of  the  order  m, 
haying  the  given  numbers  S  and  k  of  nodes  and  cusps. 
We  can  only  use  the  general  equation  (*j^  y,  8)**0,  say 
for  shortness  «— 0,  of  a  curve  of  the  mth  order,  which 
equation,  so  long  as  the  coefficients  remain  arbitrary,  rep- 
resents a  curve  without  nodes  or  cusps.  Seeking  then,  for 
this  curve,  the  values  n,  <.  r  of  the  class,  number  of  inflex- 
ions, and  number  of  double  tangents, — first,  as  regards  the 
class,  this  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tangents  which  can  be 
drawn  to  the  curve  from  an  arbitrary  point,  or  what  is  (he 
same  thing  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  these  tangents.  The  points  of  contact  are  found  as 
the  intersections  of  the  curve  ii— 0  by  a  curve  depending 
on  the  position  of  the  arbitrary  point,  and  called  the  **  first 
polar"  of  this  point  j  the  order  of  the  first  polar  is  —  m—  1, 
and  the  number  of  intersections  is  thus  >-fii(m— 1).  But 
it  can  be  shown,  analytically  or  geometrically,  that  if  the 
given  curve  has  a  node,  the  first  polar  passes  Uirough  this 
node,  which  therefore  counts  as  two  intersections,  and  that 
if  the  curve  has  a  cusp,  the  first  polar  passes  through  the 
cnsn,  touching  the  curve  there,  and  hence  the  cusp  counts 
as  three  intersections.    But,  as  is  evident,  the  node  or  cusp 


b  not  a  point  of  contact  of  a  proper  tangent  from  the  arbi- 
trary pomt;  we  have,  therefore,  for  a  node  a  diminution  2, 
and  for  a  cusp  a  diminution  3,  in  the  number  of  the  inter- 
sections ;  and  thus,  for  a  curve  with  d  nodes  and  k  cusps, 
there  is  a  diminution  26-^  3k,  and  the  value  of  n  is  n"> 
iii(m-l)-2a-3K. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  inflexions,  the  process  i^  a  similar 
one ;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  inflexions  are  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  curve  by  a  derivative  curve  called  (after  Hesse 
who  first  considered  it)  the  Hessian,  defined  ffeometrically 
as  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  conic  p<Mar  in  regard 
to  the  curve  breaks  up  into  a  pair  of  lines,  and  which  has 
an  equation  H-^0,  where  H  is  the  determinant  formed 
with  the  second  difierential  coefficients  of  u  in  regard  to 
the  variables  (oe,  y,  a) ;  H"-0  is  thus  a  curve  of  the  order 
3(m— 2),  and  the  number  of  infiexions  is  *dm(m— 2). 
But  if  &e  given  curve  has  a  node,  then  not  only  the  Hes- 
sian passes  through  the  node,  but  it  has  there  a  node  the 
two  branches  at  which  touch  respectively  the  two  branches 
of  the  curve ;  and  the  node  thus  counts  as  six  intersections ; 
so  if  the  curve  has  a  cusp,  then  the  Hessian  not  only  passes 
through  the  cusp,  but  it  has  there  a  cusp  through  which  it 
again  passes,  that  is,  there  is  a  cuspidal  brandi  touching 
the  cuspidal  branch  of  the  curve,  and  besides  a  simple 
branch  passing  through  the  cusp,  and  hence  the  cusp 
counts  as  eight  intersections.  The  node  or  cusp  is  not  an 
inflexion,  and  we  have  thus  for  a  node  a  diminution  6,  and 
for  a  cusp  a  diminution  8,  in  the  number  of  the  intersec- 
tions; hence  for  a  curve  with  6  nodes  and  «  cusps,  the 
diminution  is  '-6<I+8«,  and  the  number  of  inflexions  is 
«-3m(m-2^-6<J-8«. 

Thirdly,  tor  the  double  tangents ;  the  points  of  contact 
of  these  are  obtained  as  the  intersections  of  the  curve  by  a 
curve  n  — 0,  which  has  not  u  yet  been  geometrically 
defined,  but  which  is  found  anidytically  to  be  of  the 
order  (m— 2^  (m*— 9) ;  the  number  of  intersections  is  thus 
— m(iii—  2)  (nr — 9) ;  but  if  the  given  curve  has  a  node  then 
there  is  a  diminution  <-4(iii'~m— 6),  and  if  it  has  a  cusp 
then  there  is  a  diminution  —  6(f?i'~iii— 6),  where,  how- 
r,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  factor  (m*— m— 6)  is  in 


the  case  of  a  curve  having^  only  a  node  or  only  a  cusp  tlie 
number  of  the  tangents  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  node 
or  cusp  to  the  curve,  and  is  used  as  denoting  the  number 
of  these  tangents,  and  ceases  to  be  the  correct  exprcRsion 
if  the  number  of  nodes  and  cusps  is  greater  than  unity. 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  curve  which  has  <5  nodes  and 


c  cusps,  the  apparent  diminution  2(m*  -m— 6}(2d+8K) 
is  too  great,  and  it  has  in  fact  to  be  diminished  bv 
2{2^{6-l)+^K^^^KU^l)},  or  the  half  thereof  is  4  for 
each  pair  <^  nodes,  6  for  each  combination  of  a  node  aod 
cusp,  and  9  for  eadi  pair  of  cusps.  We  have  thus  finally 
an  expression  for  2r  —  m(m— 2)(m'— 9)  — etc;  or  dividing 
the  whole  by  2,  we  nave  the  expression  for  r  given  by  tlie 
third  of  Plucker's  equations. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  by  consideration  of  the 
equation  u— 0  in  point-coordinates  obtain  the  remaioiDg 
three  of  Plficker's  equations ;  they  might  be  obtained  in  a 
precisely  analogous  manner  bv  means  of  the  equation  v»0 
in  line-coordinates,  but  they  follow  at  once  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  duality,  vis.,  they  are  obtained  by  the  mere  mte^ 
change  of  m,  d,  «  with  n,  r,  i  respectively. 

To  complete  PliiekePs  theorjr  it  is  neceasazy  to  take 
account  of  compound  singularities:  it  might  be  possibly 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  difficult,  to  efiect  this  by  considering 
the  curve  as  in  course  of  description  by  the  point  moving 
along  the  rotalinff  line ;  and  it  seems  easier  to  consider  the 
compound  singularity  as  arising  from  the  variation  of  an 
actually  described  curve  with  ordinary  singularities.  The 
most  simple  case  is  when  tfiree  double  points  coiile  into 
coincidence,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  triple  point;  and  a 
somewhat  more  complicated  one  is  when  we  have  a 
cusp  of  the  second  kind,  or  node-cusp  arising  boa 
the  coincidence  of  a  node,  a  cusp,  an  inflexion,  and 
a  double  tangent,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figor^ 
which  represents  the  singularities  as  on  the  point 
of  coalescing.  The  general  conclusion  (see  Gaylej, 
^uart.  Math,  Jowr,,  t.  vii.,  1866,  "On  the  higher 
sin^larities  of  plane  curves  ")  is  that  every  rinsn* 
lanty  whatever  may  be  considered  as  componnoed 
of  ordinary  singularities,  say  we  have  a  singularitj 
m^i^  nodes,  «^  cusps,  r^  double  tang^ata,  and  t<  ui- 
flexions.  So  that,  in  fact,  Pliicker's  equations  pnyp> 
erly  understood  apply  to  a  curve  with  any  singulu- 
ities  whatever. 
By  means  of  PlUcker's  equations  we  may  form  a  table— 


m 

n 

i 

« 

c 

0 

. 

. 

0 

I 

... 



2 

3 

ii 

« 

4 

12 

28 

34 

« 

10 

1« 

18 

it 

10 

16 

u 

12 

u 

10 

u 

u 

it 

tt 

tt 

3 

3 

The  table  is  arranged  according  to  the  value  of  »;  and 
we  have  m  —  O,  n»l,  the  point;  m^-l^  *'0^  the  line; 
m— 2,  n»2.  the  conic ;  of  m*3,  the  cubic,  there  are  three 
cases,  the  class  being  6,  4,  or  3,  according  as  the  corre  is 
without  singularities,  or  as  it  had  1  node,  or  1  cusp ;  and  m 
of  fA"- 4,  the  quartic,  there  are  nine  cases,  where  obserre 
that  in  fioo  of  them  the  class  is  «>6,— the  reduction  of  cbs 
arising  from  two  cusps  or  else  from  three  nodes.  The  nine 
cases  may  be  also  grouped  together  into  four,  according  ai 
the  number  of  nodes  and  cusps  (<f +«)  is  — ^,  1,  S^  or  3u 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  sub-cases,  by  the  oonsid- 
eration  of  compound  singularities;  thus  when  m*4,  n-6^ 
—3,  the  three  nodes  may  be  all  disdnct,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral case,  or  two  of  them  may  unite  together  into  the  fin- 
j^larity  called  an  acnode,  or  all  three  tnay  unite  together 
into  a  triple  point,  or  else  into  an  oscnode. 

We  may  further  consider  the  inflexions  and  double  tan- 
gents, as  well  in  general  as  in  regard  to  cubic  and  qoartie 
curves. 

The  expression  for  the  nnmber  of  inflexions  3fli(si-2) 
for  a  curve  of  the  order  m  was  obtained  analytically  hj 
Pliicker,  but  the  theory  was  first  given  in  a  oomplets 
form  by  Hesse  in  the  two  papers  *'  Ueber  die  EJiminatton, 
U.S.W.,"  and  "  Ueber  die  J^ndepunc     der  Curven  drittir 
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Ordnang''  {OrdU,  t  xxriii.,  1844) :  in  the  latter  of  these 
the  points  of  inflexion  are  obtainea  as  the  intersections  of 
the  carve  n—O  with  the  Hessian,  or  curve  A*-0,  where  A 
is  the  determinant  formed  with  the  second  derived  func- 
tions of  tt.  We  have  in  the  Hessian  the  first  instance  of  a 
oovariant  of  a  ternary  form.  The  whole  theory  of  the  in- 
flexions of  a  cubic  curve  is  discussed  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  means  of  the  canonical  form  of  the  equation 
a:*+y"+«*+6%i-0;  and  in  particular  a  proof  is  pven  of 
Plficker's  theorem  that  the  nine  points  of  inflexion  of  a 
cubic  curve  lie  b^  threes  in  twelve  lines. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  tlie  nine  inflexions  of  a^  cubic 
curve  are  three  real,  six  imaginary ;  the  three  real  inflex- 
ions lie  in  a  line,  as  was  known  to  ^e¥rton  and  Madaurin. 
For  an  acnodal  cubic  the  six  imaginary  inflexions  disap- 
pear, and  there  remain  three  real  inflexions  lying  in  a  line. 
For  a  crunodal  cubic,  the  six  inflexions  which  disappear 
are  two  of  them  real,  the  other  four  imaginary,  and  there 
remain  two  imaginary  inflexions  and  one  real  inflexion. 
For  a  cuspidal  cubic  the  six  imaginary  inflexions  and  two 
of  the  rcAl  inflexions  disappear,  and  there  remains  one  real 
inflexion. 

A  auartic  curve  has  24  inflexions;  it  was  conjectured 
b;  Salmon,  and  has  been  verified  recently  by  Zeuthen,  that 
at  most  8  of  these  are  mal. 

The  expression  im(m— 2)(m'— 9)  for  the  number  of 
double  tangents  of  a  curve  of  the  order  m  was  obtained  by 
Plttcker  only  as  a  consequence  of  his  first,  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  eouations.  An  investigation  by  means  of  the 
curve  n->0,  wh/'^h  by  its  intersections  with  the  given 
curve  determine!  be  points  of  contact  of  the  double  tan- 
l^ts,  is  indicat<  .  by  Cayley,  "  Becherches  sur  I'^limina- 
tion  et  la  th^rie  des  courbes"  {Orelley  t,  xxxiv.,  1847),  and 
in  part  carried  out  by  Hesse  in  the  memoir  "  Ueber  Cur- 
ven  dritter  Ordnung''  (OreUe,  U  xxxvi.,  1848).  A  better 
process  was  indicated  by  Salmon  in  the  "Note  on  the 
double  tangents  to  plane  curves,"  Phil,  Mag.f  1858 ;  con- 
sidering the  m— 2  points  in  which  any  tangent  to  the  curve 
again  meets  the  curve,  he  showed  how  to  form  the  equa- 
tion of  a  curve  of  the  oraer  (m — 2),  ^ ving  by  its  intersection 
with  the  tangent  the  points  in  question ;  making  the  tangent 
touch  this  curve  of  the  order  (m— 2),  it  will  be  a  double  tan- 
gent of  the  original  curve.  See  Gay  ley,  "  On  the  Double 
Tangents  of  a  Plane  Curve"  (Phil.  Trans.,  i.  cxlviii., 
1858),  and  Dersch  {Math.  Ann.,  t  vii.,  1874).  The  solution 
is  still  in  so  far  incomplete  that  we  have  no  properties  of 
the  curve  11 « 0,  to  distinguish  one  such  curve  from  the 
several  other  curves  which  pass  through  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  the  double  tangents. 

A  quartic  curve  has  28  double  tangents,  their  points  of 
contact  determined  as  the  intersections  of  the  curve  by  a 
curve  n~0  of  the  order  14,  the  equation  of  which,  in  a 
very  elegant  form,  was  first  obtained  by  Hesse  (1849). 
Investigations  in  regard  to  them  are  given  by  Plucker  in 
the  Thwrie  der  Alpwraiaehen  Ourvetif  and  in  two  memoirs 
by  Hesse  and  Sterner  (Oe^  t.  xlv.,  1855),  in  respect  to 
the  triads  of  double  tangents  which  have  their  points  of 
contact  on  a  conic,  and  other  like  relations,  it  was  as- 
sumed by  Plucker  that  the  number  of  real  double  tangents 
might  be  28, 16,  8.  4,  or  0,  but  Zeulhen  has  recently  found 
that  the  last  case  aoes  not  exist. 

The  Hessian  A  has  just  been  spoken  of  as  a  covariant  of 
the  form  u;  the  notion  of  invariants  and  oo variants  belongs 
rather  to  Uie  form  ti  than  to  the  curve  ti*0  represented 
by  means  of  this  form ;  and  the  theory  may  be  very  briefly 
referred  to.  A  curve  ii*0  may  have  some  invariantive 
property,  vis.,  a  property  independent  of  the  particular 
axes  of  co-ordinates  used  in  the  representation  of  the  curve 
by  its  equation ;  for  instance,  the  curve  may  have  a  node, 
aod  in  order  to  this,  a  relation,  say  A  —  0,  must  exist  be- 
tween the  coefiicients  of  the  equation  ;  supposing  the  axes 
of  coordinates  altered,  so  that  the  equation  becomes  u^  —  0, 
and  writing  A^»0  for  the  relation  between  the  new  co- 
efficients, then  the  relations  A»0,  A^  —  0,  as  two  different 
expressions  of  the  same  geometrical  property,  must  each 
of  them  imply  the  other ;  this  can  only  be  the  case  when 
A,  A^  are  functions  difiering  only  by  a  constant  factor,  or 
say,  when  A  is  an  invariant  of  u.  If,  however,  the  geo- 
metrical property  requires  two  or  more  relations  between 
the  coefficients,  say  A  — 0,  B  — 0,  etc.,  then  we  must  have 
between  the,  new-  coefficients  the  like  relations,  A^— 0, 
^-0,  etc,  and  the  two  systems  of  equations  must  each 
of  them  imply  the  other ;  when  this  is  so,  the  system  of 


equations,  A-0,  B-0,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  invariantive,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  A.  B,  etc,  are  of  necessity  invariants 
of  «.  Similarl^r,  if  we  nave  a  curve  U  —  0  derived  from 
the  curve  n—O  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  particular 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  then  from  tne  transformed  equation 
14^*0  deriving  in  like  manner  the  curve  U^*0,  the  two 
eouations  U  —  0,  U^  -*  0  must  each  of  them  imply  the 
other ;  and  when  this  is  so»  U  will  be  a  oovariant  of  «. 
The  case  is  less  frequent,  but  it  may  arise,  that  there  are 
covariant  systems  U -0,  V-0,  etc.,  and  U'-O,  V'-O^ 
etc.,  each  implying  the  other,  but  where  the  functions  U, 
V,  etc,  are  not  of  necessitjr  covariants  of  u. 

The  theory  of  the  invariants  and  covariants  of  a  ternary 
cubic  function  %  has  been  studied  in  detail,  and  brought 
into  connection  with  the  cubic  curve  «— 0 ;  out  the  theory 
of  the  invariants  and  covariants  for  the  next  succeeding 
case,  the  ternary  quartic  function,  is  still  very  incomplete. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  Pluckerian  dual  generation 
of  a  curve,  we  may  consider  the  question  of  the  envelope  of 
a  variable  curve  The  notion  is  very  probably  older,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  to  be  found  in  Lagrange's  ThSorie  des  Fone- 
tions  analytiques  (1798) ;  it  is  there  remarked  that  the  equar 
tion  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  the  parameter  a  nom 
an  equation  /  (x,  y,  a)  ->0  and  the  derived  equation  in  re- 
spect to  a  is  a  curve,  the  envelope  of  the  series  of  curm 
represented  by  the  equation/  (  x,  y,  a)  —  0  in  question.  To 
develop  the  theory,  consider  the  curve  corresponding  to 
any  pajrticular  value  of  the  parameter ;  this  has  with  the 
consecutive  curve  (or  curve  belonging  to  the  consecutive 
value  of  the  parameter)  a  certain  number  of  intersections, 
and  of  common  tangents,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
tangents  at  the  intersections;  and  the  so-called  envelope 
is  tne  curve  which  is  at  the  same  time  ffenerated  by  tne 
points  of  intersection  and  enveloped  by  tne  common  tan- 
gents; we  have  thus  a  dual  generation.  But  the  question 
needs  to  be  further  examined.  Suppose  that  in  general  the 
variable  curve  is  of  the  order  m  with  6  nodes  and  c  cusps, 
and  therefore  of  the  class  n  with  r  double  tangents  ana  i 
inflexions,  m,n,S^K,T,i  being  connected  by  the  Pluckerian 
equations, — the  number  of  nodes  or  cusps  may  be  greater 
for  particular  values  of  the  parameter,  but  this  is  a  special- 
ty which  may  be  here  disregarded.  Considering  tne  va- 
riable curve  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  the  param- 
eter, or  say  simply  tne  variable  curve,  the  consecutive  curve 
has  then  also  S  and  «  nodes  and  cusps,  consecutive  to  those 
of  the  variable  curve ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  among  the 
intersections  of  the  two  curves  we  have  the  nodes  each 
counting  twice,  and  the  cusps  each  counting  three  times ; 
the  number  of  the  remaining  intersections  is  ^m^— 2/8— 9k, 
Similarly  among  the  common  tangents  of  the  two  curves 
we  have  the  double  tangents  each  counting  twice^  and  the 
stationary  tangents  each  counting  three  times,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  remaining  common  tangents  is  —  n'  —  2r  —  3< 
(—m'— 2cf— 3«,  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  numbers  is  tm 
was  seen  "m-k-n).  At  any  one  of  the  m' — 2<5 ^8«  points  the 
variable  curve  and  the  consecutive  curve  have  tangents 
distinct  from,  yet  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other,  and 
each  of  these  two  tangents  is  also  infinitesimally  near  to 
one  of  the  n'  —  2r  -  3<  common  tangents  of  the  two 
curves ;  whence,  attendin j;  only  to  the  variable  curve,  and 
considering  the  consecutive  curve  as  coming  into  actual 
coincidence  with  it,  the  n*— 2r— 3*  common  tangents  are 
the  tangents  to  the  variable  curve  at  the  m'— 2^— 3«  points 
respectively,  and  the  envelope  is  at  the  same  time  gen- 
erated by  the  m*— 2^— 3«  points,  and  enveloped  by  the 
n'— 2r— 3<  tangents;  we  have  thus  a  dual  generation  of 
the  envelope,  which  only  difiers  from  Plficker's  dual  gen- 
eration in  that,  in  place  of  a  single  point  and  tangent,  we 
have  the  group  of  m*— 2<J— 3«  points  and  n'-  2r— 3*  tan- 
gents. 

The  parameter  which  determines  the  variable  curve  may 
be  given  as  a  point  upon  a  given  curve,  or  say  as  a  para- 
metric point;  that  is,  to  the  difi*erent  positions  of  the  parap 
metric  point  on  the  nven  curve  correspond  the  difierent 
variable  curves,  and  the  nature  of  the  envelope  will  thus 
depend  on  that  of  the  given  curve ;  we  have  thus  the  en 
velope  as  a  derivative  curve  of  the  given  curve.  Man^ 
well-known  derivative  curves  present  themselves  in  this 
manner;  thus  the  variable  curve  may  be  the  normal  (or 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent)  at  an^r  point  of  the  giyen 
curve ;  the  intersection  of  the  consecutive  normals  is  the 
centre  of  curvature;  and  we  have  the  evolute  as  at  once 
the  locus  of  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  ^^tpU^Mf^ 
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the  normal  It  maj  be  added  that  the  given  carve  is  one 
of  a  aeries  of  curves,  each  cutting  the  several  normals  at 
right  angles.  Any  one  of  these  is  a  "  parallel "  of  the  given 
curve ;  and  it  can  be  obtained  as  the  envelope  of  a  circle 
of  constant  radiuf  having  its  centre  on  the  given  curve. 
We  have  in  like  manner,  as  derivatives  of  a  given  curve, 
the  caustic,  catacanstic,  or  diacaustic,  as  the  case  ma^  be, 
and  the  secondary  caustic,  or  curve  cutting  at  right  angles' 
the  reflected  or  refracted  rajs. 

We  have  in  much  that  precedes  disregarded,  or  at  least 
been  indifferent  to,  reality ;  it  is  only  thus  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  curve  of  the  m-th  order,  as  one  which  is  met  by 
every  right  line  in  m  points,  is  arrived  at;  and  the  curve 
itself,  and  the  line  which  cuts  it,  although  both  are  tacitly 
assumed  to  be  real,  may  perfectlv  well  be  imaginary.  For 
real  figures  we  have  the  general  theorem  that*  imaginary 
intersections,  etc.,  present  themselves  in  conjugate  pairs; 
hence,  in  particular,  that  a  curve  of  an  even  onier  is  met 
by  a  line  in  an  even  number  (which  may  be  »  0)  of  points ; 
a  curve  of  an  odd  order  in  an  odd  numller  of  points,  hence 
in  one  point  at  least;  it  will  be  seen  farther  on  that  the 
theorem  may  be  generalized  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Again,  when  there  is  in  question  only  one  pair  of  points  or 
lines,  these,  if  coincident,  must  be  real ;  thus,  a  line  meets 
a  cubic  curve  in  three  points,  one  of  them  real,  the  other 
two  real  or  imaginary;  but  if  two  of  the  intersections 
coincide  they  must  be  real,  and  we  have  a  line  cutting  a 
cubic  in  one  real  point  and  touching  it  in  another  real 
point  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  limit  separating 
the  two  cases  where  the  intersections  are  all  real,  and 
where  they  are  one  real,  two  imaginary. 

Considering  always  real  curves,  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  a  branch;  any  portion  capable  of  description  by  the 
continuous  motion  of  a  point  is  a  branch ;  and  a  curve 
consists  of  one  or  more  branches.  Thus  th^  curve  of  the 
first  order  or  right  line  consists  of  one  branch ;  but  in 
curves  of  the  second  order,  or  conies,  the  ellipse  and  the 
parabola  consist  each  of  one  branch,  the  hyperoola  of  two 
Branches.  A  branch  is  either  re-entrant,  or  it  extends  both 
wajrs  to  infinity,  and  in  this  case,  we  may  regard  it  as  con- 
sisting of  two  legs  {crura,  Newton^,  each  extending  one 
way  to  infinity,  but  without  anj  definite  separation.  The 
branch,  whether  re-entrant  or  infinite,  may  nave  a  cusp  or 
cusps,  or  it  may  cut  itself  or  another  branch,  thus  having 
or  giving  rise  to  crunodes;  an  acnode  b  a  branch  by 
itself, — it  mav  be  considered  as  an  indefinitely  small  re- 
entrant branch.  A  branch  may  have  inflexions  and  double 
tan^ts,  or  there  may  be  double  tangents  which  touch  two 
distinct  branches ;  there  are  also  double  tansents  with  imag- 
inary points  of  contact,  which  are  thus  lines  having  no 
visible  connection  with  the  curve.  A  re-entrant  branch  not 
cutting  itself  may  be  everywhere  convex,  and  it  is  then 
properly  said  to  be  an  oval ;  but  the  term  oval  may  be 
used  more  generally  for  any  re-entrant  branch  not  cutting 
itself;  and  we  may  thus  speak  of  a  once  indented,  twice 
indented  oval,  etc.,  or  even  of  a  cuspidate  oval.  Other 
descriptive  names  for  ovals  and  re-entrant  branches  cutting 
themselves  may  be  used  when  required ;  thus,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case  a  simple  form  is  that  of  a  figure  of  eight; 
such  a  form  may  brealc  up  into  two  ovab^  or  into  a  doubly 
indented  oval  or  hour-^lass.  A  form  which  presents  itself 
is  when  two  ovals,  one  inside  the  other,  unite,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  crunode — in  default  of  a  better  name  this  may  be 
called  after  the  curve  of  Uiat  name,  a  lima^n.  Names  may 
also  be  used  for  the  dififerent  forms  of  infinite  branches, 
but  we  have  first  to  consider  the  distinction  of  hyperbolic 
and  parabolic  The  leg  of  an  infinite  branch  may  have  at 
the  extremity  a  tangent;  this  is  an  asymptote  of  the 
curve,  and  the  leg  is  then  hyperbolic;  or  the  leg  may 
tend  to  a  fixed  direction,  but  so  that  Uie  tangent  goes 
further  and  further  ofif  to  infinity,  and  the  leg  is  then 
parabolic ;  a  branch  may  thus  be  hyperbolic  or  parabolic 
as  to  its  two  1^;8 ;  or  it  may  be  hyperbolic  as  to  one  le^, 
and  parabolic  as  to  the  other.  The  epithets  hyperbolic 
and  parabolic  are  of  course  derived  from  the  conic  hyperbola 
and  parabola  respectively.  The  nature  of  the  two  kinds 
of  branches  is  best  understood  by  considering  them  as  pro- 
iectioos,  in  the  same  way  as  we  in  efifect  consider  the 
nvperbola  and  the  parabola  as  projections  of  the  ellipse. 
It  a  line  Q  cut  an  arc  aa%  so  that  the  two  segments  ab,  W 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line,  then  projecting  the  figure 
so  that  the  line  Q  goes  ofi"  to  infinity,  the  tangent  at  b  is 
projected  into  the  asymptote,  and  the  arc  a6  is  projected 


into  a  hyperbolic  leg  touching  tk«  asjrmptote  at  oM 
extremity ;  the  arc  ha'  will  at  the  same  time  be  prciieoled 
into  a  hyperbolic  lee  touching  the  same  asvmptote  at  the 
other  extremity  (and  on  the  opposite  side),  but  so  that  the 
two  hyperbolic  legs  may  or  may  not  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  branch.  And  we  thus  see  that  the  two  hyperbolic 
legs  belong  to  a  simple  intersection  of  the  curve  by  the 
line  infinity.  Next,  if  the  line  Q  touch  at  6  the  arc  oo'n 
that  the  two  portions  a&^,  ha  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the 
line  Q.  then  projecting  the  fi^re  as  before,  the  tangent 
at  6,  tnat  is,  the  line  12  itself,  is  projected  to  infinity;  the 
arc  oft  is  projected  into  a  parabolic  le&  and  at  the  aunt 
time  the  arc  ha'  is  projected  into  a  parabolic  leg,  having 
at  infinity  the  same  direction  as  tne  other  leg,  bat  w 
that  the  two  legs  may  or  may  not  belons  to  the  suim 
branch.  And  we  thus  see  that  the  two  parabolic  legs  rep- 
resent a  contact  of  the  line  infinity  with  the  curve,— the 
point  of  contact  being  of  course  the  point  at  infinity  dele^ 
mined  by  the  common  direction  of  the  two  legik  It  will 
readily  lie  understood  how  the  like  considerations  applj  to 
other  cases, — for  instance,  if  the  line  12  is  a  tangent  at  aa 
inflexion,  passes  through  a  crunode,  or  touches  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  crunode.  etc. ;  thus,  if  the  line  0  poMi 
through  a  crunode  we  nave  pairs  of  hvperbolic  legs  be* 
longing  to  two  parallel  av^mptotes.  The  foregoing  coa- 
siderations  also  show  (what  is  very  important)  how  differeat 
branches  are  connected  together  at  infinity,  and  lead  to  the 
notion  of  a  complete  branch,  or  drcuiL 

The  two  legs  of  a  hvperbolic  branch  may  belong  to 
difierent  asymptotes,  and  in  this  case  we  have  the  fonns 
which  Newton  calls  inscribed,  circumscribed,  ambigen^ 
etc;  or  they  may  belong  to  the  same  asvmptote,  and  in 
this  case  we  have  the  serpentine  form,  where  the  branch 
cuts  the  asymptote,  so  as  to  touch  it  at  its  two  extremides 
on  opposite  siaes,  or  the  conchoidal  form,  where  it  toucfaei 
the  asymptote  on  the  same  side  The  two  lega  of  a  par- 
abolic branch  mav  converge  to  ultimate  parallelism,  as  m 
the  conic  parabola,  or  diverge  to  ultimate  narallelym,  m 
in  the  semi-cubical  parabola  y**!*,  and  the  oranch  is  nid 
to  be  convergent,  or  divergent,  accordingly ;  or  they  msT 
tend  to  parallelism  in  opposite  senses,  as  in  the  cabicu 
parabola  y— 2^.  As  mentioned  with  regard  to  a  braoeh 
generally,  an  infinite  branch  of  any  kind  may  have  cosp^ 
or,  by  cutting  itself  or  another  branch,  may  have  or  give 
rise  to  a  crunode,  etc. 

We  may  now  consider  the  various  forms  of  cubic  corves, 
as  appearing  by  Newton's  Enumtraiio,  and  by  the  figures 
belonging  thereto.  The  species  are  reckoned  as  72,  which 
are  numbered  accordingly  1  to  72 ;  but  to  these  should  be 
added  10«,  13«,  22«,  and  22\  It  is  not  intended  here  to 
consider  the  division  into  species,  nor  even  completely  that 
into  genera,  but  only  to  explain  the  principle  of  danifiea- 
tion.  It  may  be  remarked  ffenerallv  that  there  are  at  moit 
three  infinite  branches,  ana  that  there  may  besides  be  a 
re-entrant  branch  or  oval. 

The  genera  may  be  arranged  as  follows: — 

1,2,3,4  redundant  hyperbolas 
6,6  defective  hyperbolas 
7,8  parabolic  hyperholaa 
0      hyperbolisms  of  hyperbola 

10  "  eilipM 

11  "  parabola 

12  trident  onrre 

18      divergent  parabolas 
14      cubic  paraoola ; 

and  thus  arraneed  they  correspond  to  the  difierent  rdatioa 
of  the  Hue  infinity  to  the  curve.  First,  if  the  three  ia- 
tersections  by  the  line  infinity  are  all  distinct,  we  hsTt 
the  hvperbolas ;  if  the  points  are  real,  the  redundant  hy- 
perbolas, with  the  three  hyperbolic  branches ;  but  if  onlr  o 


point  1 

a  twofold  point,  both  of  tbem  real,  then  there  is  alwajt 
one  asymptote ;  the  line  infinity  may  at  the  twofold  poml 
touch  we  curve,  and  we  have  the  parabolic  hvperbolai;  or 


hyperboh ^__,  _  ^,„ 

perbolisms  of  the  parabola.  As  r^i;ards  the  soHxlied 
hyperbolisms,  observe  that  (besides  the  single  ssymplote) 
we  have  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  hyperb<Ma  two  paiaUd 
asymptotes ;  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  ellinse  the  two  ps^ 
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aOal  afljmptoteB  become  imaginary,  that  ib,  tliej  disappear ; 
and  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  parabola  they  l>ecome  coln- 
cidenL  that  is,  there  is  here  an  ordinarjr  asymptote,  and  a 
spedai  asjrmptote  answerins  to  a  cusp  at  infinity.  Thirdly, 
the  three  intersections  by  Uie  line  infinity  may  be  ooinci^ 
dent  and  real ;  or  say  we  have  a  threefold  point :  tliis  may 
be  an  inflexion,  a  crunode,  or  a  cusp,  that  is,  the  line  in- 
finity may  be  a  tangent  at  an  inflexion,  and  we  have  the 
diverigent  parabolas;  a  tangent  at  a  crunode  to  one  branch, 
and  we  have  the  trident  curve ;  or,  lastly,  a  tangent  at  a 
cosp,  Hjod  we  have  the  cubical  parabola. 

It  IB  to  be  remarked  that  the  classification  mixes  together 
noD-sangolar  and  singular  curves,  in  fact,  the  five  kinds 
presently  referred  to :  thus  the  hyperbolas  and  the  divergent 
.  parabolas  include  curves  of  every  kind,  the  separation  being 
made  in  the  species;  the  hyperbolisms  of  the  hyperbola 
and  ellipse^  ana  the  trident  curvc^  are  nodal ;  the  hyperbol- 
isms of  the  parabola,  and  the  cubical  parabola  are  cuspidal. 
The  divergent  parabolas  are  of  five  species  which  respec- 
tively belong  to  and  determine  the  five  kinds  of  cubic 
cnrvea;  Newton  gives  (in  two  short  paragraphs  without 
any  development)  the  remarkable  theorem  that  the  five 
divergent  parabolas  by  their  shadows  generate  and  exhibit 
all  the  cubic  curves. 

The  five  divergent  parabolas  are  curves  each  of  them 
•vmmetrical  with  regard  to  an  axis.  There  are  two  non- 
fingnlar  kinds,  the  one  with,  the  other  without,  an  oval, 
but  each  of  them  has  an  infinite  (as  Newton  describes  it) 
campaattform  branch ;  this  cuts  the  axis  at  right  angles, 
being  at  first  convex,  but  ultimately  concave,  towards  the 
axis,  the  two  Icp  continually  tending  to  become  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  axis.  The  oval  ma^  unite  Itself  with  the  in- 
finite branch,  or  it  may  dwindle  into  a  point,  and  we  have 
the  crunodal  and  the  acnodal  forms  respectively ;  or  if  sim- 
ultaneously the  oval  dwindles  into  a  point  and  unites  itself 
to  the  infinite  branch,  we  have  the  cuspidal  form.  Draw- 
ing a  line  to  cut  any  one  of  these  curves  and  projecting  the 
line  to  infinity,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  the 
line  should  be  drawn  in  order  to  obtain  a  curve  of  any 
given  species.  We  have  herein  a  better  principle  of  clas- 
sification; considering  cubic  curves,  in  tne  first  instance, 
according  to  singularities,  the  curves  are  non-singular, 
nodal  (viz.,  crunodal  or  acnodal),  or  cuspidal ;  and  we 
see  further  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  non-singular  curves, 
the  complex  and  the  simplex.  There  is  thus  a  complete 
division  into  the  five  kinds,  the  complex,  simplex,  cruno- 
dal, acnodal,  and  cuspidal.  Each  singular  kind  presents 
itscif  as  a  limit  separating  two  kinds  of  inferior  singularity : 
the  cuspidal  separates  the  crunodal  and  the  acnoaal,  and 
these  last  separate  from  each  other  the  complex  and  the 
simplex. 

The  whole  question  is  dlscussea  very  fully  and  ably  by 
Mobios  in  the  memoir  "  Ueber  die  Grundformen  der  Linien 
dritter  Ordnung  "  {Abh.  der  K,  Saehi.  Ges.  su  Ldpmg^  t.  i., 
1852).  The  author  considers  not  only  plane  curves,  but 
also  cones,  or,  what  b  almost  the  same  thing,  the  spherical 
curves  which  are  their  sections  bv  a  concentric  sphere. 
I^tai,ed  in  regard  to  the  cone,  we  have  there  the  funda- 
mental theorem  that  there  are  two  difierent  kinds  of  sheets: 
viz.,  the  single  sheet,  not  separated  into  two  parts  by  the 
vertex  (an  instance  is  afibrded  by  the  plane  considered  as 
a  cone  of  the  first  order  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line 
about  a  point)  and  the  double  or  twin-pair  sheet,  separated 
into  two  parts  by  the  vertex  (as  in  the  cone  of  the  second 
order).  And  it  then  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
non-sinffular  cubic  cones,  viz.,  the  simplex,  consbting  of  a 
sinffle  uieet,  and  the  complex,  consbting  of  a  sinele  sheet 
ana  a  twin-pair  sheet ,  and  we  thence  obtain  (as  for  cubic 
curves)  the  crunodal,  the  acnodal,  and  the  cuspidal  kinds 
of  cubic  cones.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  single 
sheet  b  a  sort  of  wavy  form,  having  upon  it  three  lines  of 
inflexion,  and  which  is  met  by  any  plane  through  the  ver^ 
tex  in  one  or  in  three  lines;  the  twin-pair  sheet  has  no 
lines  of  inflexion,  and  resembles  in  its  form  a  cone  on  an 
oval  base. 

In  ffeneral  a  cone  consists  of  one  or  more  single  or  twin- 
pair  Sheets,  and  if  we  consider  the  section  of  the  cone  by 
a  plane,. the  curve  consists  of  one  or  more  complete 
branches,  or  say  circuits,  each  of  them  the  section  of  one 
sheet  of  the  cone ;  thus,  a  cone  of  the  second  order  b  one 
iwin-pair  sheet,  and  any  section  of  it  b  one  circuit  com- 
poseo,  it  may  be,  of  two  branches.  But  although  we  thus 
uriyt  by  projection  at  the  notion  of  a  circuit,  it  b  not 


necessaij  to  go  out  of  the  plane,  and  we  may  (with  Zen 
then,  using  the  shorter  term  dreini  for  hb  ttm/plde  hnmeK) 
define  a  circuit  as  any  portion  (of  a  curve)  capable  of  de- 
scription by  the  continuous  motion  of  a  point,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  a  passage  through  infinity  is  permitted.  And 
we  then  say  that  a  curve  consists  of  one  or  more  circuits; 
thus  the  right  line  or  curve  of  the  first  order  consists  of  one 
circuit ;  a  curve  of  the  second  order  oonsbts  of  one  circuit ; 
a  cubic  curve  consists  of  one  circuit  or  else  of  two  circuits. 

A  circuit  b  met  by  any  righ{  line  always  in  an  even 
number,  or  always  in  an  odd  number,  of  points,  and  it  b 
said  to  oe  an  even  circuit  or  an  odd  circuit  accordingly ; 
the  right  line  b  an  odd  circuit,  the  conic  an  even. circuit. 
And  we  have  then  the  theorem,  two  odd  circuits  intersect 
in  an  odd  number  of  points ;  an  odd  and  an  even  circuit, 
or  two  even  circuits^  in  an  even  number  of  points.  An 
even  circuit  not  cutting  itself  divides  the  plane  into  two 
parts,  the  one  called  the  internal  part,  incapable  of  con- 
taininff  any  odd  circuit,  the  other  <»dled  the  external  part^ 
capid>le  of  containing  an  odd  circuit 

We  may  now  state  in  a  more  convenient  form  the  funda- 
mental distinction  of  the  kinds  of  cubic  curve.  A  non- 
singular  cubic  is  simplex,  consisting  of  one  odd  circuits 
or  it  b  complex,  consbting  of  one  odd  circuit  and 
one  even  circuit.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  on  the 
odd  circuit  three  inflections,  but  on  the  even  circuit  no  in- 
flections ;  it  hence  also  appears  that  from  any  point  of  the 
odd  circuit  there  can  be  arawn  to  the  odd  circuit  two  tan- 
gents, and  to  the  even  circuit  (if  any)  two  tangents,  but 
that  from  a  point  of  the  even  circuit  there  cannot  be  drawn 
(either  to  the  odd  or  the  even  circuit)  any  real  tangent ; 
consequently,  in  a  simplex  curve  the  number  of  tangents  < 
from  any  point  is  two,  but  in  a  complex  curve  the  number 
is  four,  or  none — four  if  the  point  is  on  the  odd  circuit, 
none  if  it  is  on  the  even  circuit.  It  at  once  appears  from 
inspection  of  the  fiffure  of  a  non-singular  cubic  curve^ 
which  is  the  odd  andwhich  the  even  circuit  The  singular 
kinds. arise  as  before;  in  the  crunodal  and  the  cuspidal 
kinds  the  whole  curve  b  an  odd  circuit,  but  in  the  acnodal 
kind  the  acnode  must  be  regarded  as  an  even  circuit 

The  analogous  question  of  the  classification  of  quartics 
(in  particular  non-singular  quartics  and  nodal  quartics)  is 
considered  in  Zeuthen's  memoir  ''Sur  les  difilerentes 
formes  des  oourbes  planes  du  quatriime  ordre"  {MaiK 
^nik,  t  vii.,  1874).  A  non-singular  quartio  has  only 
even  circuits;  it  has  at  most  four  circuits  external  to 
each  other,  or  two  circuits,  one  internal  to  the  other, 
and  in  this  last  case  the  internal  circuit  has  no  double 
tangents  or  inflections.  A  very  remarkable  theorem 
is  established  as  to  the  double  tangents  of  such  a 
quartic : — dbtineuishing  as  a  double  tangent  of  the  first 
kind  a  real  double  tangent  which  either  twice  touches 
the  same  circuit  or  else  touches  the  curve  in  two  imaginaiy 
points,  the  number  of  the  double  tangents  of  the  first  kind 
of  a  non-singular  ouartic  b  *  4 ;  it  follows  that  the  quartio 
has  at  most  8  real  mflexions.  The  forms  of  the  non-singu- 
lar quartics  are  very  numerous,  but  it  b  not  necessary  to 
go  further  into  the  question. 

We  may  consider  in  relation  to  a  curve,  not  only  the  line 
infinity,  but  also  the  circular  points  at  infinity;  assuming 
the  curve  to  be  real,  these  present  themselves  always  con- 
jointly ;  thus  a  circle  b  a  conic  passing  through  the  two 
circular  points,  and  b  thereby  distingubhed  from  other 
conies.  Similarly  a  cubic  through  the  two  circular  points 
b  termed  a  circular  cubic ;  a  quartic  through  the  two  points 
b  termed  a  circular  quartic,  and  if  it  passes  twice  through 
each  of  thern^  tliat  is,  has  each  of  them  for  a  node,  it  b 
termed  a  bicircular  quartic.  Such  a  quartic  b  of  course 
binodal  (m*4,  (I— 2,  'c^O);  it  has  not  in  general,  but  it 
may  have,  a  third  node,  or  a  cusp.  Or  asain,  we  may  have  * 
a  quartic  curve  having  a  cusp  at  each  of  the  circular  points ; 
sach  a  curve  b  a  '*  Cartesian,"  it  being  a  complete  defini- 
tion of  the  Cartesian  to  say  that  it  b  a  bicuspidal  quartio 
curve  (m«4,  J— 0,  K*2),  having  a  cusp  at  each  of  the 
circular  points.  The  circular  cubic  and  the  bicircular 
quartic,  together  with  the  Cartesian  (bein^  in  one  point  of 
view  a  particular  case  thereof),  ore  interestmg  curves  which 
have  been  much  studied,  generally,  and  in  reference  to 
their /oca/  properties. 

The  points  called /oct  presented  themselves  in  the  theory 
of  the  conic,  and  were  well  known  to  the  Qreek  geometerSi 
but  the  general  notion  of  a  focus  was  first  estaolbhed  by 
Plucker  (in  the  memoir  ''Ueber  solche  P^hctedlB  M 
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Curven  einer  hdberen  Ordnung  den  Brennpuncten  der 
Kegdschnitte  entsi^rechen "  [OrelU,  t.  x.,  1833).  We  may 
from  each  of  the  circular  pomto  draw  tangents  to  a  giv^ 
curve ;  the  intersection  of  two  such  tangents  (belonging  of 
course  to  the  two  circular  points  resj^tivelj)  is  a  focus. 
There  will  be  from  each  circular  point  A  tan^ts  {\  a 
number  depending  on  the  class  of  the  curve  and  its  relation 
to  the  line  infinity  and  the  circular  points^  —  2  for  the  gen- 
eral conic,  1  for  the  parabola,  2  for  a  circular  cubic,  or 
bicircular  quartic,  etc.) ;  the  ^  tangents  from  the  one  circu- 
lar point  and  those  from  the  other  ciroular  point  intersect 
In  X  real  foci  (yic,  each  of  these  is  the  only  real  point  on 
each  of  the  tangents  through  it),  and  in  X*—X  imaginary 
fod ;  each  pair  of  real  foci  determines  a  pair  of  imaginary 
foci  (the  so-called  antipoints  of  the  two  real  foci),  and  the 
JX  (A,— 1)  pairs  of  real  foci  thus  determine  the  X*—X  im- 
aginary foci.  There  are  in  some  cases  points  termed  centres, 
or  singular  or  tnultiple  foci  (the  nomenclature  is  unset- 
tled), which  are  the  intersections  of  improper  tangents  from 
the  two  circular  points  respectively ;  thus,  in  the  dronlar 
cubic,  the  tangents  to  the  curve  at  the  two  ciroular  points 
respectively  (or  two  imaginary  asymptotes  of  the  curve) 
meet  in  a  centre. 

The  notions  of  disUmoe  and  of  lines  at  right  angles  are 
connected  with  the  ciroular  points ;  and  almost  every  oon- 
itruction  of  a  curve  by  means  of  lines  of  a  determinate 
length,  or  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  (as  such) 
mechanical  constructions  by  means  of  linkwork,  give  rise 
to  curves  passing  the  same  definite  number  of  times  through 
the  two  circular  points  respectively,  or  say  to  ciroular  curves, 
and  in  which  the  fixed  centres  of  the  construction  present 
themselves  as  ordinary,  or  as  sinffular  fod.  Thus  the  gen- 
eral curve  of  three  bar-motion  (or  locus  of  the  vertex  of 
a  triangle,  the  other  two  vertices  whereof  move  on  fixed 
droles)  is  a  triciroular  sextic,  having  besides  three  nodes 
(ffi+6,  (f-3+3+3,-9),and  having  the  centres  of  the  fixed 
droles  each  for  a  singular  focus ;  Uiere  is  a  third  singular 
focus,  and  we  have  thds  the  remarkable  theorem  (due  to 
Mr.  8.  Roberts)  of  the  triple  generation  of  the  curve  by 
means  of  the  three  several  pairs  of  sin^lar  fod. 

Again,  the  normal,  ^ua  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
tangent,  is  connected  with  the  drcular  points,  and  these 
acoordinglv  present  themselves  in  the  before-mentioned 
theories  of  evolutes  and  parallel  curves. 

We  have  several  recent  theories  which  depend  on  the 
notion  of  corretpondenee :  two  points  whether  in  the  same 

Slane  or  in  different  planes,  or  on  the  same  curve  or  in 
ifferent  curves,  may  determine  each  other  in  such  wise 
that  to  any  ^iven  position  of  the  first  point  there  corre- 
spond a^  positions  of  the  second  point,  and  to  any  given 
(NMition  of  the  second  point  a  positions  of  the  first  point ; 
the  two  points  have  then  an  (a,a^)  correspondence ;  and  if 
a^a^  are  each  —  1,  then  the  two  points  have  a  (1, 1)  or  rar 
tional  correspondence.  Connecting  with  each  theory  the 
author's  name,  tlie  theories  in  question  are — Biemann,  the 
rational  transformation  of  a  plane  curve;  Cremona,  the 
rational  transformation  of  a  plane;  and  Chasles,  corre- 
spondence of  points  on  the  same  curve,  and  united  points. 
The  theory  first  referred  to,  with  the  resulting  notion  of 
Geschledit,  or  d^ieney,  is  more  than  the  oUier  two  an 
essential  part  of  the  theory  of  curves,  but  they  will  all  be 
considered. 

Biemann's  results  are  contained  in  the  memoirs  on 
'' Abdian  Integrals,"  etc.  (OrelU,  t  liv.,  1867),  and  we  have 
next  Clebsch.  ''Ueber  aie  Singular!  t&ten  algebraischer 
Curven"  (OrdU,  t  Ixv.,  1865),  and  Cay  ley,  "On  the  Trans- 
formation of  Plane  Curves  **  {Proc  iond.  Math.  Soc.y  t  i., 
1865).  The  fundamental  notion  of  the  rational  transfor- 
mation is  as  follows : — 

Taking  «,  Z,Y,Z  to  be  rational  and  integral  fanotions  (X,T,Z 
all  of  the  same  order)  of  the  oo-ordinatea  {x,y,*),  and  u',  X',T',Z' 
rational  and  integral  funotions  (X',T',Z'  all  of  the  same  order) 
of  the  oo-ordinates  (x',y',c'),  we  transform  a  given  oorve  u  -■  0, 
by  the  equations  te':  y' :  c'  —  X  :  Y :  Z,  thereby  obtaining  a  trans- 
formed curve  u' » 0,  and  a  converse  set  of  equauons  x  :y  im 
»  X' :  Y' :  Z' ;  vii.,  assuming  that  this  is  so,  the  point  {x,y,u) 
on  the  ounre  «  —  0  and  the  point  (a^j^'y )  on  the  curve  «'  —  0  will 
be  points  having  a  (1,1)  eorrespondence.  To  show  how  this  is, 
observe  that  to  a  given  point  (aB,y,s)  on  the  curve  u^O  there 
eorresponds  a  single  point  {x/y/u^  determined  by  the  equations 
ie':y':s'»X:x:Z;  from  these  equations  and  the  equation 
ummQ  eliminating  se,y,«,  we  obtain  toe  equation  m'  —  O  of  the 
transformed  curve.  To  a  given  point  (x'V,s')  not  on  the  curve 
H'  —  0  there  corresponds,  not  a  single  pomt,  but  the  system  of 


points  (ar,y,s)  given  by  the  equations  a/  :  y' :  s' »  X  :  Y :  Z,  tIl, 
regarding  x'jy'y  as  eoustants  (and  to  fix  the  ideas,  assamag 
that  the  curves  X  —  0,Y  —  0,Z  —  0  have  no  eommoa  intmes- 
tions),  these  are  the  points  of  Intersection  of  the  eunret  X :  T :  Z 
^x'  zy* :  m\  but  no  one  of  these  points  is  situate  on  the  earn 
«  —  0.  If,  however,  the  point  (ar,y'i')  is  situate  on  the  earn 
u' »  0,  then  one  point  of  the  system  of  points  in  qnestioB  ii 
situate  on  the  curve  «  —  0,  that  is,  to  a  given  point  of  the  eern 
«'  —  0  there  corresponds  a  single  point  of  the  enrre  «— 0;  as^ 
hence  also  this  point  must  be  given  by  a  syatem  of  eqoatioBi 
sncha8a;:y:s-X':Y'}Z'.      * 

It  is  an  old  and  easily  proved  theorem  that,  lor  a  corre 
of  the  order  m,  the  number  S-k-Kof  nodes  and  oosp  is  it 
most— i(iii— l)(m— 2) ;  for  a  given  curve  thedefidencjof 
the  actual  number  of  nodes  and  cuspe  below  this  maximnn 
number,  vis.,  l(iii-l)(m-2)-<J-i^  is  the  « GeBchlecht," 
or  "  deficiency,"  of  the  curve,*'  say  this  is  -  D.  When  D-fl^ 
the  curve  is  said  to  be  unicursal,  when^-l,  bicnnal,  ind 
so  on. 

The  general  theorem  is  that  two  curves  eorrespoii&ig 
rationally  to  each  other  have  the  same  defidency.  [h 
particular  a  curve  and  its  reciprocal  have  this  rataonil  or 
(1,  1)  correspondence,  and  it  has  been  already  seen  thst  i 
curve  and  its  redprocal  have  the  same  defidency.] 

A  curve  of  a  given  order  can  in  general  be  rationaUj 
transformed  into  a  curve  of  a  lower  order ;  thus  a  carve  of 
any  order  for  which  D— 0,  that  is,  a  nnicunal  cnrye,  cu 
be  transformed  into  a  line ;  a  curve  of  any  order  having  the 
defidency  1  or  2  can  be  rationally  transformed  into  a  odttc 
of  the  order  D+2,  defidency  D ;  and  a  curve  of  any  ordw 
defidenoe  >-  or  >  3  can  be  rationally  transformed  into  a  com 
of  the  Older  D+3,  deficiency  D. 


Taking  x^y^  as  co-ordinates  of  a  point  of  the  t 
curve,  and  in  its  equation  writing  «' :  y'  :  s'  —  1 :  # :  ^  we  hsvt 
^  a  certain  irrational  function  of  #,  and  the  theorem  is  thsttbi 
co-ordinates  x^fU  of  any  point  of  the  given  curve  can  be  a- 
prossed  as  proportional  to  rational  and  integral  fnnetiooi  4 
#,  ^,  that  is,  of  #  and  a  certain  irrational  function  of  #. 

In  particulMT  if  D  —  0,  that  is,  if  the  given  eurve  be  eaieanil, 
the  transformod  curve  is  a  line,  4  is  a  mere  linear  fiuMtioi  «f 
#,  and  the  theorem  is  that  the  co-ordinates  x,y^  of  a  poiit  if 
the  unicursal  curve  can  be  expressed  as  proportional  to  ratiMil 
and  integral  funotions  of  #;  it  is  easy  to  eeo  that  for  a  gifw 
curve  of  the  order  m,  these  functions  of  #  miMt  be  of  the  mm 
order  m. 

If  D  —  1,  then  the  transformed  eurve  is  a  cubic;  it  eta  W 
shown  that  in  a  cubic,  the  axes  of  oo-ordinates  being  pn»^ 
chosen,  ^  can  be  expressed  as  the  square  root  of  a  qnartie  nse- 
tion  of  # ;  and  the  theorem'  is  that  the  co-ordinates  x^yt  ef  % 
point  of  the  bicursal  curve  can  be  expressed  as  proportienl  to 
rational  and  integral  funotions  of  4,  and  of  the  square  root  ef  i 
quartic  function  of  #. 

And  so  if  D  —  2,  then  the  transformed  earve  is  a  nodal  qeir- 
tic ;  4  can  be  expressed  as  the  square  root  of  a  seztio  faaeliM 
of  #,  and  the  theorem  is,  that  the  co-ordinates  x,y,s  of  a  pout 
of  the  tricursal  curve  can  be  expressed  as  proportioail  to 
rational  and  integral  functions  of  #,  and  of  the  square  root  ef  a 
sextic  function  of  #.  But  D  —  8,  we  have  no  longer  the  fib 
law,  vii.,  ^  is  not  expressible  as  the  square  root  of  sa  eetii 
function  of  #. 

Observe  that  the  radical,  square  root  of  a  quartic  filB^ 
tion,  is  connected  with  the  theory  of  dliptic  functiooa^  nd 
the  radical,  square  root  of  a  sextic  function,  with  thatof  tiie 
first  kind  of  Abelian  functions,  but  that  the  next  kind  of 
Abdian  functions  does  not  depend  on  the  radical,  sqon 
root  of  an  octic  function. 

It  is  a  form  of  the  theorem  for  the  case  D-1,  thsttbt 
co-ordinates  x,  y,  s  of  a  point  of  the  bicursal  carve,  or  ii 
particular  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  of  the  cubic^  cib  ^ 
expressed  as  proportional  to  rational  and  integral  fonctkiS 
of  the  dliptic  functions  snu,  cnn,  dnv ;  in  (iut,  taking  tbe 
radical  to  be  |/1-^.1-W,  and  writing  tf-sna,  the  ni- 
ical  becomes  ^cnu.  dnv;  and  we  have  ezpressioiis of  tbe 
form  in  question. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  equations  x':  y^:  s'-X:  T: 
Z  before-mentioned  do  not  of  themselves  lead  to  the  ether 
svstem  of  equations  « :  y :  s-  X' :  Y^ :  Z^,  and  thos  that  the 
theory  does  not  in  anywise  establish  a  (1, 1)  oomspondenee 
between  the  points  (x,  y,  s)  and  (x^,  y',  n')  of  two  plsseyr 
of  the  same  plane ;  this  is  the  oorrespondoDce  of  Cremoon 
theory. 

In  this  theory,  given  in  the  memoirs  "Snile  Trssfoms^ 
geometriche  delle  Figure  piani,"  Jfem.  di  Boloynot  L  il  ( W) 
and  t.  V.  (1866),  we  have  a  system  of  equatioos  ^'-f'* 
-  X :  T  :  Z  which  doe$  lead  to  a  pystem  z  :i^:  s-X' :  T*  •  F« 
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whi&n,  M  before,  ZyT,Z  denote  rational  and  integral  ftinotions, 
all  of  the  aame  order,  of  the  oo-ordinatee  ac^^,  and  X',Y\Z' 
rational  and  integral  fonctions,  all  of  the  same  order,  of  the  oo- 
ordinatee  xfyftf,  and  there  is  thus  a  (1,1)  correspondenoe  given 
by  these  equations  between  the  two  points  («,y,«)  and  {x*^^). 
To  ezplMn  this,  observe  that  starting  from  the  equations  x';y';a^ 
M  X  :  T  :  Z,  to  a  given  point  (xjftt)  there  eorresponds  one  point 
(xf^ff),  but  that  if  a  be  the  order  of  the  functions  X,T,Z,  then 
to  a  given  point  vf^^  there  would,  if  the  curves  X  >■  0,  Y  —  0, 
Z  >»  0  had  no  eommon  interteetions,  correspond  n*  points  (a;,y,s). 
It,  however,  the  functions  are  such  that  the  curves  X  —  0,  T  >■  0, 
Z  >»  0  have  k  eommon  intersections,  then  among  the  n*  points 
are  included  these  k  points,  which  are  fixed  points  independent 
of  the  point  (ae',y',s') ;  so  that,  disregarding  these  fixed  points, 
(be  number  of  points  (ac,tf,s)  corresponding  to  the  given  point 
(x'jjr'y)  is  — M*  — ib;  and  in  particular  if  ib  >■  n*  ~  1,  then  we 
haro  one  corresponding  point;  and  hence  the  original  system 
of  equations  v' :  y' :  s'  —X  :  7  :  Z  must  lead  to  the  equivalent 
system  s  :  y  :  •  —  X' :  T' :  Z' ;  and  in  this  system  by  the  like 
reasoning  the  functions  must  be  such  that  the  curves  X'  -■  0, 
T'  — 0,  Z'  — 0  have  n'^^l  common  intersections.  The  most 
simple  example  is  in  the  two  systems  of  equations  ae' :  y' :  i' 
— ys:«x  racy  and  oc : y : s  —  y's' : s'x' :  e'y' ;  where ys—OySx  —  O, 
i^  >»  0  are  conies  (pairs  of  lines)  having  three  common  intersec- 
tions, and  where  ooviously  either  system  of  equations  leads  to 
the  other  system.  In  the  case  where  X,T,Z  are  of  an  order  ex- 
eeeding  2  the  required  number  n*— 1  of  common  intersections 
ean  only  occur  by  reason  of  common  multiple  points  on  the 
three  eurves ;  and  assuming  that  the  curves  X—  0,7—  0,  Z— 0 
have  «,  4-  ci  4-  «s...  +  ow  i  common  intersections,  where  the  «i 
points  are  ordinary  points,  the  «s  points  are  double  points,  the 
■s  points  are  triple  points,  etc.,  on  each  curve,  we  have  the  con- 
dition 

«l +4«» +  »ai  +  ...(n-l)««,,-i-»»-l ; 

but  to  this  must  be  Joined  the  condition 

«i  +  8ii,  +  e«s...+Kn-l)(n-2)«.,-i-in(»  +  3)-2, 

(without  which  the  transformation  would  be  illusory) ;  and  the 
eooelusion  is  that  «i,  «a,...ai»  —  i  may  be  any  numbers  satisfying 
these  two  equations.  It  may  be  added  that  the  two  equations 
together  give 

«,-|.S.»...  +  «n-l)(n-2)iH.-.,-i(n-l)(a-2), 

which  oxpresses  that  the  curves  X  —  0,  Y  —  0,  Z  —  0  are  uni- 
cursal.  The  transformation  may  be  applied  to  any  ourve  u  —  0, 
which  is  thus  rationally  transformed  into  a  curve  a'  —  0,  by  a 
rational  transformation  such  as  is  considered  in  Riemann's 
theory :  hence  the  two  curves  have  the  same  deficiency. 

Gominjg  next  to  Chasle^  the  principle  of  correspondence 
is  establbhed  and  used  07  him  in  a  series  of  memoirs 
relating  to  the  conies  which  satisfy  given  conditions,  and 
to  other  geometrical  questions,  contained  in  the  Cbmptes 
fendtis,  t  lyiii.  et  se^.  (1864  to  the  present  time).  The 
theorem  of  united  points  in  regard  to  points  in  a  right  line 
wss  giyen  in  a  paper,  June-July,  1864,  and  it  wss  extended 
to  onicnrsal  curves  in  a  paper  of  the  same  series  (March, 
1866),  ''  Sur  les  courbes  planes  ou  \  double  courbure  dont 
les  points  peuvent  se  determiner  individuellement — appli- 
cation du  principe  de  correspondence  dans  la  tli^orie  de  ces 
courbes." 

The  theorem  is  as  follows :  if  in  a  unicursal  curve  two  points 
have  an  (a,^)  correspondence,  then  the  number  of  united  points 
(or  points  each  corresponding  to  itself)  is  —  «  +  ^.  In  fact  in 
a  unicnrsal  curve  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  are  given  as  pro- 
portional to  rational  and  integral  functions  of  a  parameter,  so 
that  any  point  of  the  curve  is  determined  uniquely  by  means  of 
this  parameter;  that  is,  to  each  point  of  the  curve  corresponds 
one  value  of  the  parameter,  and  to  each  value  of  the  parameter 
one  point  on  the  curve;  and  the  (a,^)  correspondence  between 

the  two  points  is  given  by  an  equation  of  the  form  (*^tfjl)* 

(^,1)^  —  0  between  their  parameters  9  and  ^ ;  at  a  united  point 
^  —  #,  and  the  value  of  #  is  given  by  an  equation  of  the  order 
«+^.  The  extension  to  curves  of  any  given  deficiency  D  was 
made  in  the  memoir  of  Cayley,  "  On  the  correspondence  of  two 
points  on  a  curve" — Proe,  L<md.  Math,  Soe.,  t.  i.  (1866),  viz., 
taking  P,P'  as  the  corresponding  points  in  an  («,«')  correspond- 
ence on  a  curve  of  deficiency  D,  and  supposing  that  when  P  is 
given  the  corresponding  points  P'  are  found  as  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  curve  by  a  curve  O  containing  the  co-ordinates  of 
P  as  parameters,  and  having  with  the  given  curve  k  inter- 
sections ft  the  point  P,  then  the  number  of  united  points  is 
a— «  4-«'  -f  2ikD;  and  more  generally,  if  the  curve  e  intersect 
th«  given  curve  in  a  set  of  points  P'  each  p  times,  a  set  of  points 
Q'  each  g  times,  etc.,  in  such  manner  that  the  points  (P,r')  the 
points  (P,Q')  etc.,  are  pairs  of  points  corresponding  to  each 
other  according  to  distinct  laws ;  then  if  (P^P')  are  points  hav- 
ing an  (•;«')  correspondence  with  a  number  —  a  of  nmted  points, 
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(P,Q')  points  having  a  (fiffi^  correspondence  with  a  number — 6 
of  united  points,  and  so  on,  the  theorem  is  that  we  have 

i>  («-«-•') +  9(ft-^--^')^-•.•-2AD. 

The  principle  of  correspondence,  or  saj  rather  the  the- 
orem of  united  points,  is  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  in- 
yestigation,  which  may  be  used  In  place  of  analysis  for  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  solutions  of  almost  every 
geometrical  problem.  We  can  by  means  of  it  investigate 
the  class  of  a  curve,  number  of  inflexions,  etc., — ^in  Sict, 
Plucker's  e<^uationB ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of 
special  solutions:  thus,  in  one  of  the  most  simple  instances, 
in  finding  the  class  of  a  curve,  the  cusps  present  themsdyes 
as  special  solutions. 

Imagine  a  curve  of  order  m,  deficiency  D,  and  let  the  corre- 
sponding points  P,P'  be  such  that  the  line  Joining  them  passes 
tnrough  a  given  point  0 ;  this  is  an  (m  —  1,  m  —1)  correspondence, 
and  the  value  of  ib  is  —  1,  hence  the  number  of  united  points  is 
—  2m  —  2  -f  2D ;  the  united  points  are  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  tangents  from  0  and  (as  special  solutions)  the  cusps,  and 
we  have  thus  the  relation  n-f  k  — 2m-.2-f  2D;  or  writing 
D  -  i(m  -  l)(m  -  2)  -  a  -  K,  this  is  ft  -  m(m  - 1)  -  2a  ~8«,  which 
is  right 

^  The  principle  in  its  original  form  as  applying  to  a  right 
line  was  usea  throughout  by  Chasles  in  the  investisations 
on  the  number  of  the  conies  which  satisfy  given  conditions^ 
and  on  the  number  of  solutions  of  very  many  other  geo- 
metrical problems. 

There  is  one  application  of  the  theoiy  of  the  (a,  a^)  cor- 
respondence between  two  planes  which  it  is  proper  to  notice. 

Imagine  a  curve,  real  or  imaginary,  represented  by  an  equa- 
tion (involving,  it  may  be,  imaginary  coeflBicients)  between  the 
Cartesian  co-ordinates  UfU' ;  then,  writing  m  —  x  -f  ty,  a'  —  a?'  + 
ty,  the  equation  determines  real  values  of  {x,y)  and  of  (x',y'), 
corresponding  to  any  given  real  values  of  (v,y')  and  (ar^y)  re- 
spectively ;  that  is,  it  establishes  a  real  correspondence  (not  of 
course  a  rational  one)  between  the  points  (aey)  and  (a:',y') ;  for 
example,  in  the  imaginary  circle  u*  +  «'*  —  (a  -f  &{)*,  the  cor- 
respondence is  f^ven  by  the  two  equations  «'  —  y*  -f  «'*  —  y'*  — 
a*  —  &*,  a;y  +  m'y'  >»  ab.  We  have  thus  a  means  of  geometrical 
representation  for  the  portions,  as  well  imaginary  as  real,  of 
any  real  or  imaginary  curve.  Considerations  such  as  these 
have  been  used  for  determining  the  series  of  values  of  the  in- 
dependent variable  and  the  irrational  functions  thereof  in  the 
theory  of  Abelian  integrals,  but  the  theory  seems  to  be  worthy 
of  further  investigation. 

The  researches  of  CSiasles  (Chmptes  Bendiu,  t  Iviii., 
1864,  €i  tea.)  refer  to  the  conies  which  satisfy  eiven  con- 
ditions. There  is  an  earlier  paper  by  De  Jonquieres, 
**  Thdor^mes  g^n^reaux  conoernant  les  courbes  g^metriques 
planes  d'un  ordre  ^uelconque,"  Liow,,  t.  vi.  (1861)^  which 
establishes  the  notion  of  a  system  of  curves  (of  any  order) 
of  the  index  N,  viz.,  oonsidcrinp:  tho  curves  of  the  order  n 
which  satisfy  }n(n+8)  — 1  ciuididons,  then  the  index  N  is 
the  number  of  these  curves  which  jyrjss  throueh  a  given 
arbitrary  point.  Uut  Chasles  in  tlie  first  of  his  papers 
(February,  1864),  considering  the  conies  which  satisfy  four 
conditions,  establishes  the  notion  of  the  two  characteristics 
(fi,  v)  of  such  a  system  of  conies,  viz.,  /i  is  the  number  of 
the  conies  which  pass  through  a  given  arbitrary  point,  and 
V  is  the  number  of  the  conies  which  touch  a  given  arbi- 
trary line.  And  he  gives  the  theorem,  a  system  of  conies 
satisfying  four  conditions,  and  having  the  characteristics 
(fi,  v)  contains  2v— /u  line-pairs  (that  is,  conies,  each  of  them 
a  pair  of  lines),  and  2fi—v  point-pairs  (that  is,  conies,  each 
of  them  a  pair  of  points, — coniques  infiniment  aplaties), 
which  is  a  randamental  one  in  the  theory.  The  character- 
istics of  the  system  can  be  determined  when  it  is  known 
how  many  there  are  of  these  two  kinds  of  degenerate  conies 
in  the  system,  and  how  often  each  is  to  be  counted.  It  was 
thus  that  Zeuthen  (in  the  paper  Nyt  Bydrag,  "  (Contribu- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Systems  of  Conies  which  satisfy  four 
Conditions,"  Copenhagen,  1865.  translated  with  an  addi- 
tion in  Uie  NouveUeg  Annakt)  solved  the  question  of  finding 
the  characteristics  of  the  systems  of  conies  which  satisfy 
four  conditions  of  contact  with  a  given  curve  or  curves : 
and  this  led  to  the  solution  of  the  further  problem  01 
finding  the  number  of  the  conies  which  satisfy  five  con- 
ditions of  contact  with  a  given  curve  or  curves  (Cayley, 
Cbmptes  Bendus,  t  Ixiii.,  1866),  and  ''On  the  Curves 
which  satisfy  g^ven  Conditions^'  {Phil.  2Van«.  t.  dyiii. 
1868). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  although,  as  a  process  of  ins 
yestigation,  it  is  very  conyenient  to  u^Il  for  the  charaoten  p 
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istics  of  a  system  of  ooniGB  Batbfying  4  oonditions,  yet 
what  18  really  determined  is  in  every  case  the  namber  of 
the  conies  which  satisfy  5  conditions;  the  characteristics 
of  the  system  (4p)  of  the  conies  which  pass  through  4p 
points  are  (5p),  {ip,  1/),  the  number  of  the  conies  whicn 
pass  through  5  points,  and  which  pass  through  4  points  and 
touch  1  line :  and  so  in  other  cases.  Similarly  as  regards 
cnbics,  or  curves  of  any  other  order :  a  cubic  depends  on  9 
constants,  and  the  elementary  problems  are  to  find  the 
number  of  thecubics  (9^),  (8p,  l/\  etc.,  which  pass  through 
9  points,  pass  through  8  points  and  touch  1  line.  etc. ;  but 
it  18  in  tne  investigation  convenient  to  seek  for  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  systems  of  cubics  (8p),  etc.,  which  satisfy  8 
instead  of  9  conditions. 

The  elementary  problems  in  regard  to  cubies  are  solved 
Tery  completely  by  Maillard  in  his  T^se,  ItecharcKe  des 
earaeiSriatiquea  des  tysthnes  fUmenkUret  da  eourbea  plane& 
da  troigiUme  ordre  (Paris,  1871).  Thus,  considering  the 
several  cases  of  a  cubic 

No.  of  oonsta. 
1.  With  a  given  oafp 6 

3.  "      ousp  on  given  line 6 

S.    "     onsp 7 

4.  "     agivenuode 6 

5.  "     node  on  given  line 7 

6.  "     node 8 

7.  Non-8ingnlar 9 

be  determines  in  every  case  the  characteristics  {ft,  v)  of  the 
corresponding  systems  of  cubics  (4p),  (3p,  1/),  etc.  The 
same  problems,  or  most  of  them,  and  also  the  elementary 
problems  in  regard  to  quartics  are  solved  by  Zeuthen,  who 
in  the  elaborate  memoir  "  Almindeliee  Egenskaber,  etc^" 
Danish  Academy,  t  z.  (1873),  considers  the  problem  in 
reference  to  curves  of  any  order,  and  applies  his  results  to 
cubic  and  quartic  curves. 

The  methods  of  Maillard  and  Zeuthen  are  substantially 
identical ;  in  each  case  the  question  considered  is  that  of 
finding  the  characteristics  (^,  v)  of  a  system  of  curves  by 
consideration  of  the  special  or  degenerate  forms  of  the 
carves  included  in  the  system.  The  quantities  which  have 
to  be  considered  are  very  numerous.  Zeuthen  in  the  case 
of  curves  of  anv  given  order  establishes  between  the  cha- 
racteristics fif  v^,  and  18  other  <^nantities,  in  all  20  quanti- 
ties, a  set  of  24  e<}uations  (equivalent  to  23  independent 
equations),  involving  (besides  the  20  quantities)  other 
quantities  relating  to  the  various  forms  of  the  degenerate 
curves,  which  supplementary  terms  he  determines,  partially 
for  curves  of  any  order,  but  completely  only  for  quartic 
curves.  It  is  in  the  discussion  and  complete  enumeration 
of  the  special  or  degenerate  forms  of  the  curves,  and  of 
the  supplementary  terms  to  which  they  give  rise,  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  question  seems  to  consist ;  it  would 
appear  that  the  24  equations  are  a  complete  system,  and 
that  (subject  to  a  proper  determination  of  the  supple- 
mentary terms)  they  contain  the  solution  of  the  general 
problem. 

The  remarks  which  follow  have  reference  to  the  analyt- 
ical theory  of  the  degenerate  curves  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  foregoing  problem  of  the  curves  which  satisfy 
given  conditions. 

A  carve  represented  by  an  eqnatfon  in  point-ooordinates  may 
break  ap  :  thus,  if  Pi,Pi,  .  .  be  rational  and  integral  functions 
of  the  co-ordinates  (z^,<)  of  the  orders  mi,iii|.  .  respeotively, 
we  have  the  curve  Pi*iPi*i.  .  »  0,  of  the  order  m,  —  «imi  + 
«fl"*t  +  •  •  >  composed  of  the  curve  Pi  ■-  0  taken  ai  times,  the 
eorve  Ps  »-  0  taken  ai  times,  etc. 

Instead  of  the  equation  Pi'iPs^s.  .  —  0,  we  may  start  with  an 
equation  «  —  0,  where  m  is  a  function  of  the  order  m  containing 
a  parameter  tf,  and  for  a  particular  value,  say  # »  0,  of  the 
parameter  reducing  itself  to  Pi^iPs**.  .  .  Supposing  #  indefi- 
nitely small,  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  penultimate 
enrve,  and  when  tf  »  0  the  ultimate  curve.  Regarding  the  ulti- 
mate curve  as  derived  from  a  given  penultimate  curve,  we  connect 
with  the  ultimate  curve,  and  consiaer  as  belonging  to  it  certain 
points  called  "  summits  "  on  the  component  curves  Pi  i«  0,  Ps 
M  0  respectively ;  a  summit  2  is  a  point  such  that,  drawing  from 
an  arbitrary  point  0  the  tangents  to  the  penultimate  curve,  we 
have  02  as  tne  limit  of  one  of  these  tangents.  The  ultimate 
curve,  together  with  its  summits,  may  be  regarded  as  a  degen- 
erate form  of  the  curve  u  ■-  0.  Observe  that  the  positions  of 
the  summits  depend  on  the  penultimate  curve  u  »  0,  vii.,  on  the 
values  of  the  coefficients  in  the  terms  multiplied  by  #,tf*, .  .  ,* 
they  are  thus  in  some  measure  arlntrary  points  as  regards  the 
oltimau  curve  Pi«iPt«<.  .-i  0. 


It  may  be  added  that  we  have  summits  only  en  the 
nent  curves  Pi »  0,  of  a  multiplicity  «i  >1 ;  the  number  V 
summits  on  such  a  curve  is  in  general  «  (ai*  >-  ai)  mi*.  Tbei^ 
assuming  that  the  penultimate  curve  is  without  nodes  or  e«sp% 
the  number  of  the  tangents  to  it  is  -■  ei*  <-  m,  — («ioti  4  «^i» 
-f-  .  .  )*  —  («iiiii  -f  «sms  + .  .  ),  taking  Pi  —  0  to  have  ^  nodv 
and  Ki  cusps,  and  therefore  its  class  ni  to  be  —  on*  *-  •"!  — 2%- 
3«i,  etc.,  the  expression  for  the  number  of  tangents  to  the  pe- 
nultimate curve  is 

-(ai*  -  «)i»i*  +(«!«  -  •i*)mi«+  .  .     +    2«i»imi«s  +  -  . 
+  «l(ni  +  2«i  +  3«i)+«t(iit  +  2«t  +  8«i)  +  .  .  ; 

where  a  term  2ci«tmims  indicates  tangents  which  are  la  tin 
limit  the  lines  drawn  to  the  intersections  of  the  curr^  P| « 
0,Ps«0  each  line  2aics  times;  a  term  ai(fii  +  2<i  +  Sci)  tan- 
gents which  are  in  the  limit  the  proper  tangents  to  Pi »  0  CMk 
Ai  times,  the  lines  to  its  nodes  each  2ai  times,  and  the  Knee  is 
its  cusps  each  8«i  times ;  the  remaining  terms  (oi' —  «i)ai' 4 
(of*  —  cB)«ni*  -f- .  .  indicate  tangents  which  are  in  the  limit  thi 
lines  drawn  to  the  several  summits,  that  is,  we  have  («k*  —  ai) 
mi*  summits  on  the  curve  Pi  i«  0,  etc. 

There  is  of  course  a  precisely  similar  theory  as  regards  Uas- 
coordinates;  taking  U|,  lis,  etc.,  to  be  rational  and  integral 
functions  of  the  co-ordinates  {i,nti)  ^e  connect  with  the  ulti- 
mate curve  ni«in^.  . »  O,  and  consider  as  belonging  to  it  cer- 
tain lines,  which  for  the  moment  may  be  called  ''axes *'  tangtot  to 
the  component  curves  n^  »  Oi,  U^mmQ  respectively.  Conaideriaf 
an  equation  in  point-coordinates,  we  may  have  among  the 
component  curves  right  lines,  and  if,  in  order  to  put  these  is 
evidence,  we  take  the  equation  to  be  LiTi.  .  Pi^. .  .  >»  0,  when 
Li  M  0  is  a  right  line.  Pi »  0  a  curve  of  the  second  or  aaj 
higher  order,  then  the  curve  will  contain  as  part  of  itself  swa- 
mits  not  exhibited  in  this  equation,  but  the  corresponding  IiD»> 
equation  will  be  A|^i.  .  m^  .  »0,  where  ^i^O,  .  .  are  the 
equations  of  the  summits  in  question,  IIi «  0,  etc.,  are  the  line- 
equations  corresponding  to  the  seveial  point-equations  Pi»4, 
etc. ;  and  Uiis  curve  will  contain  as  part  of  itself  axes  not  ei- 
hibited  by  this  equation,  but  which  are  the  lines  like  Li  ~  *»  •  • 
of  the  equation  in  point-coordinates. 

In  conclusion  a  little  may  be  said  as  to  curves  of  doable 
curvature,  otherwise  twisted  curves,  or  carves  in  speee. 
The  analvtical  theory  by  Cartesian  co-ordinatea  was  irrt 
considered  by  Clairaut,  lUeherehes  sur  lea  cour^ef  d  doiAk 
eouHnire  (Paris,  1731).  Such  a  curve  may  be  oonsideied 
as  described  bv  a  point,  moving  in  a  line  which  at  the  same 
time  rotates  about  the  point  in  a  plane  which  at  the  same 
time  rotates  about  the  line ;  the  point  is  a  point,  the  line  a 
tangent,  and  the  plane  an  osculating  plane,  of  the  cnrve, 
moreover  the  line  is  a  generating  line,  and  the  plane  a 
tangent  plane,  of  a  developable  surface  or  torse,  having  the 
curve  for  its  edge  of  regneesion.  Analogous  to  the  order 
and  class  of  a  plane  curve  we  have  the  order,  rank,  snd 
class,  of  the  system  (assumed  to  be  a  geometrical  one),  via, 
if  an  arbitrary  plane  contain  m  points,  an  arbitrary  line 
meets  r  lines,  and  an  arbitrary  point  lies  in  n  planes,  of  the 
system,  then  m,  r,  n  are  the  oraer,  rank,  and  claas  relied- 
ively.  The  system  has  singularities,  and  there  existi  be 
tween  nifrfn  and  the  numbers  of  the  several  singnlaritiei 
equations  analogous  to  Plucker's  equations  for  a  pimt 
curve. 

It  is  a  leading  point  in  the  theory  that  a  curve  in  space 
cannot  in  general  be  represented  by  means  of  two  equatiogi 
U  —  0,  V*0;  the  two  equations  represent  surfaces,  iota^ 
secting  in  a  curve ;  but  there  are  curves  which  are  not  ths 
complete  intersection  of  any  two  surfaces ;  thus  we  havs 
the  cubic  in  space,  or  skew  cubic,  which  is  the  residaal  is- 
tersection  of  two  quadric  surfaces  which  have  a  line  a 
common;  the  equations  U  — 0,  V— 0  of  the  two  quadiie 
surfaces  represent  the  cubic  curve,  not  by  itself,  bat  togetbcr 
with  the  line.  (▲.  CA.) 

CUBZOLA  (Slavonic,  Karhar),  adty  of  Dalmati^  Am- 
tria,  the  capitsi  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  tbi 
Adriatic,  which  is  situated  between  42®  50'  and  W  V  N. 
lat.  and  16<»  40'  and  17"*  2Ky  £.  long.,  and  has  a  lei^  ^ 
about  25  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  4  miles.  Hm 
citjr  is  about  55  miles  north  of  Ragusa.  It  is  regular^ 
built,  and,  besides  the  old  cathedral,  the  logpia  or  eooocu 
chambers,  and  the  palace  of  its  former  Venetian  govexnoi^ 
it  possesses  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Amieri,  and  oibff 
specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  15th  sod 
16th  centuries,  and  still  retains  the  massive  walls  and  W^ 
ers  that  were  erected  in  1420.  Its  principal  industiy  ii 
the  building  of  the  boats  for  which  it  is  famed  throii|^K«t 
the  Adriatic  Originallv,  as  it  wonld  seon,  a  FbcdmaaB 
settlement,  Conola  was  id^erwudsoolo^Md^dte^  froB 
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(Mm;  bat  nothing  is  known  of  its  earlier  history.  The 
ment  name  is  a  cormption  of  Corcjra  Nigra,  or  Kipicvpa 
UUoim,  the  designation  hy  which  it  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans.  In  997  it  came  nnder  the  suzerainty 
of  Venice,  and  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  cities  in  Dalmatia 
Co  reoeive  municipal  rights.  In  1571  it  defended  itself  so 
nlltntly  a^^nst  the  Turks  nnder  Uluch  Ali  of  Algiers 
Uiat  it  obtained  the  designation  Mdiatima,    Popnlation, 

saoo. 

GUSA,  Nicouks  De  [Niooi^ub  CnsANAs],  cardinal 
(1401-1^),  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  named 
kiypffi  or  Krebfly  and  derived  the  name  by  which  he  is 
known  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Cues  or  Cusa,  on  the 
Koielle,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Treves.  In  his  youth  he 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  Count  Ulrich  of  Mander- 
scheid,  who,  seeing  in  him  evidence  of  exceptional  ability, 
mt  him  to  study  at  the  school  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Com- 
moD  Life  at  Deventer,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Fsdua,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  law  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  Failing  in  his  first  cause  he  abandoned 
the  Icffal  profession,  and  resolved  to  enter  the  church. 
Mer  nlling  several  subordinate  offices  he  became  archdea- 
con of  Li^e.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Basel, 
tod  dedicated  to  the  assembled  fathers  a  work  entitled  De 
Omnrdaniia  CkUhdieOf  in  which  he  maintained  the  superi- 
ority of  councils  over  popes,  and  assailed  the  false  decretals 
und  the  story  of  Uie  donation  of  Constantino.  A  few  years 
later,  however,  he  had  reversed  his  position,  and  zealously 
defended  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  He  was  intrusted 
with  various  missions  in  the  interests  of  Catholic  unity, 
the  most  important  being  to  Constantinople,  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  Uie  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 
In  1448  he  was  raised  by  Pope  Nicolas  V.  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal ;  and  in  1450  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Brixen 
igainst  the  wish  of  the  Archduke  Sigismund,  wno  opposed 
the  reforms  the  new  bishop  sought  to  introduce  into  the 
diocese.  In  1451  he  was  sent  to  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands to  check  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  bring  back  the 
monastic  life  to  the  original  rule  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience, — a  mission  which  he  discharged  with  well-tem- 
pered firmness.  Soon  afterwards  his  dispute  with  the 
Archduke  Sigismund  in  his  own  diocese  was  brought  to  a 
point  by  his  daiming  certain  dues  of  the  bishopric,  which 
the  temporal  prince  had  appropriated.  Upon  this  the 
bishop  was  imprisoned  by  the  archduke,  who,  in  his  turn, 
wss  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  These  extreme  mea- 
nres  were  not  persisted  in ;  but  the  dispute  remained  un- 
Kttled  at  the  time  of  the  bishop's  death,  which  occurred  at 
Lodi  in  Umbria  on  the  11th  August,  1464.  In  1459  he 
had  acted  aa  governor  of  Rome  during  the  absence  of  his 
friend  Pope  Pius  II.  at  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Milan ; 
ind  he  wrote  his  Orebratio  Aleoranij  a  treatise  against  Ma- 
bometanism,  in  support  of  the  expedition  against  the  Turks 
proposed  at  that  assembly.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
bad  founded  a  hospital  in  his  native  place  for  thirty-three 
fx>or  persons,  the  number  bein^  that  of  the  years  of  the 
Bartbiy  life  of  Christ  To  this  institution  he  left  his  valu- 
ihle  library. 

The  interest  of  Cusa  for  later  times  lies  in  hb  philosophi- 
sal  much  more  than  in  his  political  or  ecclesiastical  activity. 
As  in  religion  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  one  of  the  ^*  Beform- 
tn  before  the  Beformation,"  so  in  philosophy  he  was  one 
3f  those  w}io  broke  with  scholasticism  while  it  was  still  the 
BTtbodox  system.  In  his  principal  work,  De  doda  igno- 
mUkt  (1440),  supplemented  by  De  Om^ecluria  Hbri  duo^  pub- 
lifthed  in  the  same  year,  he  maintains  that  all  human 
biowledge  is  mere  conjecture,  and  that  man's  wisdom  is  to 
recognize  his  ignorance.  From  scepticism  he  escapes  by 
icoepting  the  doctrine  of  the  mystics  that  Qod  can  be  ap- 
prehended by  intuition  {iniuitiOt  speeulaUo),  an  exalted  state 
di  the  intellect  in  .which  all  limitations  disappear.  God 
b  the  absolute  maximum  and  also  the  absolute  minimum, 
who  can  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than  He  is,  and  who 
Domprehends  all  that  is  or  that  can  be  C^'  deum  esse  omnia, 
Dt  non  possit  esse  aliud  quam  est").  Cusa  thus  laid  him- 
self op«i  to  the  char^  of  pantheism,  which  did  not  fail  to 
be  brought  against  him  in  his  own  day.  His  chief  phil- 
Mophicfd  doctrine  was  taken  up  and  developed  more  than 
%  hundred  years  later  by  Giordano  Bruno,  who  calls^  him 
the  divine  Cusanus.  In  mathematical  and  physical  science 
Cusa  was  much  in  advance  of  his  age.  In  a  tract,  E^para- 
Ho  CkUndariif  presented  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  he  pro- 
posed the  reform  of  the  calendar  after  a  method  leeembling 


that  adopted  bv  Greeory.  If  he  was  not  before  his  own 
age  he  was  not  nehina  many  in  the  present  day  in  a  treat- 
ise De  Quadraiura  (Xreuli,  m  which  he  professes  to  have 
solved  the  problem;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a 
prophecy  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  ena  in  178^ 
which  he  hazarded  in  his  Om^edura  de  ntmanmia  didnm 
Most  noteworthy,  however,  in  this  connection  is  the  hud 
that  he  anticipated  Copernicus  by  maintaining  the  ikeotj 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
,  The  works  of  Oasanns  were  pnbliehed  in  a  oomplete  fonn  by 
Henri  Petri  (1  vol.  fol.  Basel,  1565).  Bee  Hartibeim's  Viia 
NuioUnu  de  Ou§a  (Treves,  1730),  Martini's  Bat  Hofpital  (hm 
wnd  cteMon  SUfUr  (Treves,  1841),  and  Soharpff's  Der  Oardinai 
wnd  Buckof  Nic  von  Outa  ah  Reformator  in  Kirchs,  JtHeh, 
mkd  Philo9,  d€»  15  Jakrhund.  (TUbingen,  1871). 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  from  whom  seems  to 
have  been  derived  the  name  of  the  Lcmd  of  Oiuhj  which 
is  commonly  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  and  by  the  Vul- 
gate Ethiopui.  The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cnsh  is  a  ques- 
tion n^n  which  eminent  authorities  have  been  divided ; 
for  while  Bochart  maintained  that  it  was  exclusively  in 
Arabia,  Schul these  and  Gesenius  held  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  for  nowhere  but  in  Africa.  Others  again,  such  aa 
Michaelis  and  Bosenmiiller,  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Cosh  was  applied  to  tracts  of  countrv  both  in  Arabia  and 
Africa — a  circumstance  which  won  la  easilv  be  accounted 
for  on  the  very  probable  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  primitive  Cushite  tribes  emigrated  across  the  Bed 
Sea  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  The  existence 
of  an  African  Cosh  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned, 
though  the  term  is  employed  in  Scripture  with  great  lat- 
itude, sometimes  denoting  an  extensive  but  undefined  coun- 
try (Ethiopia),  and  at  other  times  one  particular  kingdom 
(Mero§).  It  is  expressly  described  b^  Ezekiel  as  lyin^  to 
the  south  of  Egypt  beyond  Syene;  Mizraim  and  Cuah  (••«., 
I^pt  and  Ethiopia)  are  often  classed  toffether  by  the 
prophets ;  the  inhabitants  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lubim  and  Sukkiim,  which  were  cer- 
tainly nations  of  Africa,  for  they  belonffed  to  the  vast  army 
with  which  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt, '* came  out"  against 
Behoboam,  king  of  Judah;  and,  finally,  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  inscriptions  the  country  to  the  south  of  Egypt 
is  called  Keesh,  or  Eesh.  Though  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  name  of  Cush  was  ever  ap- 

Slied  to  any  part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
oubt  that  s  portion  of  the  Cushite  race  did  early  settle 
there.  In  the  5th  century  the  Himaryites,  in  the  south  of 
Arabia,  were  styled  by  Svrian  writers  Otshieans  and  Ethi- 
opians. By  modem  scholars  the  name  Cushite  has  been 
adopted  as  the  designation  of  the  early  non-Semitio  lan- 
guage of  Babylonia;  and  the  reasoning  of  Canon  Rawlin- 
son  goes  to  show  that  there  was  a  close  connection  between 
Babylon  and  Egypt. 

CUSTABD  APPLE,  a  name  applied  to  the  fruit  of  va- 
rious species  of  the  genus  AnoncL  natural  order  Anonaoem. 
The  members  of  this  genus  are  snrubs  or  small  trees  hav- 
ing alternate,  exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  with  three 
small  sepals,  six  petals  arranged  in  a  double  row,  and  nu- 
merous stamens.  The  fruit  of  A,  retieulata,  the  common 
custard  apple,  or  "bullock's  heart"  of  the  West  Indies^  is 
dark  brown  in  color,  and  marked  with  depressions,  which 
give  it  a  quilted  appearance;  its  pulp  is  reddbh-yellow. 
sweetish,  and  ve^  soft ;  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  are  said 
to  be  poisonous.  The  sour-sop,  the  fruit  of  A,  mtirieaitL 
grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bombav;  it  is  covered  with  soft  prickles,  is  of  a  light- 
greenish  hue,  and  has  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  sour  taste, 
and  a  scent  resembling  that  of  black  currants.  The  sweet- 
sop,  which  is  cultivatea  in  both  the  Indies,  is  produced  by 
A,  squamosa;  it  is  an  ovate  fruit,  with  a  thick  rind  and 
luscious  pulp.  According  to  Boyle,  an  acrid  principle 
fatal  to  insects,  is  containeid  in  its  seeds,  which,  powderea 
and  mixed  with  the  flour  of  gram  (Oieer  omltnuini),  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  washing  the  hair.  A. 
CherimoUa  furnishes  the  Peruvian  Cherimoyer,  which  is 
held  to  be  of  very  superior  flavor,  and  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Oeoles.  A.  pahutris  is  valued  in  Jamaica  for  its 
wood,  which  serves  the  same  purposes  as  cork ;  tne  fruity 
commonly  known  as  the  alligator-apple,  is  not  eaten,  being 
reputed  to  contain  a  dangerous  narcotic  principle. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  are  taxes  on  the  import  and  export 
of  commodities,  and  rank  among  the  most  ancient,  as  tney 
odhtinue  to  prevail  as  one  of  the  most  poznmpn 
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all  oonntiies,  of  IdYrlng  revenue  forpnblic  purposes.  In 
an  inscilar  oountry  uke  the  United  Kingdom  customs  du- 
ties came  in  process  of  time  to  be  leyied  onlj  or  chieflj  in 
the  seaports,  and  thus  applied  on\j  to  the  foreign  com- 
merce, where  they  ma^r  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
fiur  and  reasonable  principles  of  taxation.  But  this  sim- 
plification of  customs  duties  was  onlj  reached  by  degrees ; 
and  during  a  long  period  special  customs  were  levied  on 
goods  passing  between  England  and  Scotland;  and  the 
trade  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  and  with  foreign 
countries  was  subjected  to  fiscal  regulations  which  could 
not  now  stand  in  the  light  of  public  reason.  The  taxes 
levied,  on  warrant  of  some  ancient  grant  or  privilege, 
upon  cattle  or  goods  at  a  bridge  or  a  &rry  or  other  point 
or  passage  from  one  county  or  province  to  another,  of 
which  there  are  some  lingering  remains  even  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  those  levied  at  the  gates  of  cities 
on  the  produce  of  the  immediate  country — a  not  uncom- 
mon form  of  municipal  taxation  on  the  European  conti- 
nent— are  all  of  the  nature  of  customs  dues.  It  is  from 
the  universality  of  this  practice  that  our  English  term  of 
"  customs  "  appears  to  have  been  derived.  In  countries  of 
extensive  lana  frontiers  the  system  of  taxation  by  duties 
on  foreign  commodities  becomes  still  more  complicated. 
Custom-nouses  have  to  be  established  along  the  land  bor- 
den  and  at  particular  ooints  on  the  rivers  or  the  railways ; 
and  the  foreign  and  domestic  tax-collectors  are  brought 
into  Immediate  contact.  Some  European  Governments 
distinguish  in  their  rates  of  duty  between  "dry"  or  land 
ports  and  'Vef  or  sea  ports;  and  others  vary  their  dues 
on  foreign  commodities  accoraing  to  the  zones  of  the  globe 
from  which  the  commodities  come.  Nothing  has  conse- 
quently been  more  perplexing  to  the  merchant  than  cus- 
toms auties.  They  are  a  labyrinth  through  which  he  has 
had  to  steer  with  caution  and  circumspection;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  ofiered  to  the  more  unscrupulous 
traders  temptations  to  fraud.  The  smuggling  which  pro- 
ceeds under  customs  duties  is  only  to  be  checked  by  the 
most  careful  administration,  by  a  system  proceeding  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  simplicity  of  generally  recognized  prin- 
ciples, and  by  duties  so  moderate  in  amount  as  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  temptation  of  fraud.  * 
A  customs  duty  on  the  import  of  commodities  has  to  be 
id  by  the  domestic  consumers  of  the  commodities.  The 
foreign  producer  will  not  sell  them  at  less  than  they  cost, 
and  the  importing  merchant  will  not  bring  them  in  unless 
he  obtain  this  cost,  his  own  fair  profit,  and  the  import  duty 
over  and  above  these  essential  constituents  of  the  transac- 
tion. An  import  dutj  is  thus  in  some  cases  a  tax  which 
consumers  may  pay  liehtly  or  heavily  as  they  choose,  and 
has  accordingly  a  nexibility  that  is  not  unimportant  in  tax- 
ation. But  if  the  commodity  be  one  of  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  supply,  the  efiect  of  the  customs  duty  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  domestic  supply  in  some  proportion  to  the 
duty ;  and  the  consumer,  in  so  far  as  the  commodity  is  one 
of  necessity  to  him^  has  no  choice.  He  has  to  pay  the  tax, 
with  the  further  dissatisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  goes  to 
no  public  purpose,  but  only  into  the  pockets  of  some  of  his 
own  private  neighbors.  A  customs  duty  on  the  export  of 
commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  bie  paid  by  the  for- 
eign consumers,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  forms  of  taxation 
to  be  conceived.  But  this  desire  of  taxing  foreigners  for 
domestic  revenue  is  met  by  the  competition  of  general 
commerce,  and  nations  have  to  be  chary  of  levying  duties 
on  the  export  of  the  products  of  their  own  industry.  It  is 
only  where  they  have  some  soecial  monopoly  of  the  product 
that  they  can  enter  upon  sucn  a  course  without  the  gravest 
disadvantage  to  themselves. 

Wherever  the  principle  of  free  trade  is  recognized,  these 
distinctions  have  to  be  strictly  observed ;  and  in  the  past 
thirty  years'  regime  of  free  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  whole  system  of  customs  duties,  in  its  principles,  its 
rates  of  duty,  and  its  administration,  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete revolution.  Of  many  hundreds  of  articles  on  which 
customs  duty  was  levied  in  the  seaports,  only  five  or  six,  of 
exclusively  forei^  origin,  now  remain  to  yield  the  customs 
revenue  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  this  revenue  has  never  der 
clined.  It  is  much  larger  than  when  the  whole  elaborate 
system  of  customs  duties  was  in  force.  The  best  literature 
of  this  interesting  subject,  apart  from  the  standard  works  of 
British,  French,  and  German  economists,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Budgets  of  the  British  Parliament  since  1842;  in  the 
Acti  consolidating  and  reforming  the  custom-house  admm- 
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istration,  particularly  the  Act  of  1853  drawn  I7  Mi.  Wikt, 
editor  of  The  Eeonomiatf  and  then  secretary  of  the  tiwaij; 
in  the  reports  of  the  Hon.  David  Wells,  late  commisan 
of  revenue  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  annoal  lepoik 
of  the  British  custom-house  commissionen,  in  which  ikoi 
there  is  a  magazine  of  the  most  valuable  fact«.  Of  noea 
years  the  only  controversy  of  the  British  pahlic  withtk 
custom-house  relates  to  what  has  been  deemed  the  tn 
careless  admission  of  adulterated  or  worthless  oommoditii^ 
in  respect  to  which  there  may  have  to  be  a  farther  retam 
in  the  future.  In  the  case  of  commodities  on  whidi  1  di^ 
is  levied,  and  must  be  paid  before  they  pass  into  eaoma^ 
tion.  there  would  seem  to  be  a  responsibility  on  the  pal 
of  the  duty-levying  power  to  ascertain  that  the  comnodii^ 
is  what  it  is  professed  to  be. 

GUSTOS  ROTULORUM,  in  England,  is  one  of  ^ 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  keeper  of  the  reoordi  for  ik 
county.  He  nominates  the  derk  of  the  peioe.  He  k 
described  by  Lambard  as  a  "man  for  the  most  partep- 
ciallj  pickeo  out  either  for  wisdom,  countenance^  or  craifiL' 
He  18  nominated  by  the  royal  sign-manual. 

CUTCH,  or  Kachh,  a  native  state  in  the  soath-voten 
extremity  of  Hindustan,  situated  between  68°  and  7f  i 
long,  and  22°  and  25"*  N.  lat  It  is  a  peninsular  tnet  of 
land,  inclosed  towards  the  W.  by  the  eastern  branch  of  tke 
Indus,  or  the  Koree,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Oceu  aid 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on  the  N.  and  E.,  towards  the  a 
terior,  by  the  great  northern  BaUj  or  i2««n,  an  eztoeie 
salt  morass  or  lake,  which  from  May  to  October  is  flooM 
with  salt  water,  and  communicates  in  its  greateit  exM 
with  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  on  the  west  and  the  Qnlf  of  Cka* 
bay  on  the  east,  these  two  gulfe  being  united  dnriog  the 
monsoon. 

The  interior  of  Cutch  is  studded  with  hills  of  <»isiiff< 
able  elevation,  and  a  range  of  mountains  mns  thioi^i 
from  east  to  west,  many  of  them  of  the  most  fuoA 
shapes,  with  larve  insulated  masses  of  rock  scattered  bil 
directions.  In  the  intervening  valleys  the  coontrj  e  ti 
deficient  in  fertility  and  verdure,  and  is  soffideatlj  ^ 
ductive  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  gwrenmai 
permits  the  cultivator  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  ft< 
this  very  seldom  happens.  Many  of  the  hiUs  are  corsd 
with  jungle^  and  witn  the  strongholds  and  dens  of  ^ 
chiefs,  who  sometimes  protect,  but  more  freqoentJj  tm 
forth  to  plunder  the  lower  country.  The  general  tppat 
ance  of  Cutch  is  barren  and  uninteresting.  The  gnris 
part  is  a  rock  destitute  of  soil,  and  presenting  ihe  wiid 
aspect-  the  ground  is  cold,  poor,  and  sterile;  theninM 
generally  scanty,  and  often  fail  altogether;  and  thevyi 
lace  of  the  country  bears  marks  of  volcanic  actioa.  ¥i» 
the  violence  of  tyranny,  and  the  rapine  of  a  disoidedj  !■• 
ditti,  by  which  tiiis  district  has  from  time  immemorial  bA 
infested,  as  well  as  from  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  fiUfi 
have  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  app^rance;  and,  vitkite 
exception  of  a  few  fields  in  their  neighborhood,  the  eo» 
try  presents  a  rocky  and  sandy  waste,  with  in  manjpfaoi 
scarcely  a  show  of  vegetation.  Water  b  scarce  and  utv 
ish,  and  is  chiefly  found  at  the  bottom  of  lov  ruga  a 
hills,  which  abound  in  some  parts ;  and  the  inhahftiDia 
the  extensive  sandy  tracts  sufifer  greatly  from  the  vat f 
it.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  periodical  labi  it 
Cutch,  the  country  is  liable  to  severe  famines,  which,  itaf 
with  the  internal  broils  by  which  it  has  been  haraaNdjbtfi 
greatly  obstructed  cultivation,  and  thinned  the  inhabit]^ 
many  of  whom  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  to  Bo^ 
and  Gujarilt ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  evils,  an  oae* 
monly  violent  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  Iftfc* 
June,  1819,  nearly  destroyed  Bhuj,  the  capital,  v^ff*^ 
injured  the  towns  of  Anjar,  Mandivi,  uid  Mooedrn  tf 
Mundra.  The  soil  of  Cutch  produces  grain,  cotton,  tobi^ 
ghee,  etc.;  and  iron  and  coal  have  been  discorend,* 
latter  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  bank  of  fl* 
of  the  rivers,  seven  miles  nonh-east  of  Bhqj.  hot  it  is  ai' 
in  general  use  as  fuel.  ^ 

The  Ban,  or  Bunn,  which  communicates  with  the  Obb 
of  Cutch,  and  sweeps  round  the  northern  side  ofthtfpw^ 
inoe,  is  a  very  extensive  salt  morass,  varying  in  bfeaik 
from  &7e  to  eighty  miles  across,  and  daring  the  nin  aatf? 
impassable  for  horsemen.  The  total  area  of  this  iauatf* 
morass  may  be  estimated  at  about  8000  sauare  milo*^^ 
out  indudmg  any  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Ooitch,  ^^^^ 
in  many  parts  so  shallow  as  to  resemble  a  maiahy  ^^^Jjf^ 
than  an  arm  of  the  sea.  TheRunnissaidtobefiKiMdV 
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Vit  owflow  of  the  riTen  Pharan,  Lonf ,  Bf  n&B,  and  otheiiL 
during  the  monsoon ;  but  in  Deoember  it  is  quite  dry,  and 
in  mosl  places  hard.  The  wild  aas  is  yeiy  common  on  the 
borden  of  this  lake,  being  seen  in  herds  of  from  60  to  70 
it  a  time. 

The  temperature  of  Gutch  during  the  hot  seaiion  is  high, 
the  thermometer  frequently  rising  to  100^  or  105° ;  and  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  clouds  of  dust  and  sand, 
blown  about  by  hurricanesi  envelop  the  houses,  the  glass 
windows  scarcely  affording  any  protection.  For  nine 
Bonths  of  the  year  the  climate  is  comparatively  temperate 
tnd  agreeable;  but  the  approach  of  October  is  equally 
dreadra  by  the  native  and  European  population  as  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  monsoon  the 
oppression  of  the  atmoephere  is  described  as  being  intoler- 
tble.  The  influence  of  the  monsoon  is  ^preatly  moderated 
before  it  reaches  this  region,  and  the  rains  sometimes  fail 
altogether ;  but  although  in  this  case  the  necessary  conse- 
qaenoes  are  want  and  misery  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  these  dry  seasons  are  far  more  favorable  to  the 
health  of  Europeans.  The  monsoon  generally  sets  in  with 
great  violence  from  the  north-east  before  it  settles  in  the 
iOQth-west.  The  prevailing  wind  is  westerly,  and  it  blows 
west  by  south  and  west  by  north  ten  months  in  the  year. 
The  easterly  winds,  which  do  not  blow  more  than  a  month 
in  the  year,  are  alwavs  unhealthy  and  uni>leasant,  and 
faring  with  them,  if  they  continue  long,  epidemics  and 
locusls.  Gutch  is  considered  unhealthy  by  the  natives  of 
ether  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Dr.  Bumes,  who  was  sta- 
tioned there,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  medical  topog- 
nphv,  mentions  tluit  he  has  known  many  persons  from 
Bombay,  especially  servants,  who  were  perfectly  useless 
from  continued  sickness  in  Gutch,  but  who  recovered  their 
health  the  moment  they  left  it  He  also  adds,  that  he 
never  was  at  any  station  where  recoveries  from  fever  were 
■0  tedious  and  incomplete.  The  hospital  returns  do  not, 
however,  he  adds,  show  any  extraordinary  sickness.  Chol- 
era has  made  no  progress  in  Gutch.  The  most  common 
diseases  among  the  natives  are  fever  and  rheumatism ;  and 
fever  is  also  the  prevailing  disease  among  Europeans,  the 
first  attacks  of  which  are  always  the  most  dangerous. 
These,  however,  are  not  ordinarily  severe,  and  easily  yidd 
to  the  remedy  of  sulphate  of  quinine  without  any  serious 
inJDiy  to  the  constitution.  There  are  some  stations  at 
Cutch  particularly  noxious,  such  as  Narrona,  a  village  in 
a  marsh  24  miles  north-east  of  Bhiij,  near  the  Bunn,  and 
Lakshpat  Bandar,  remarkable  for  the  badness  of  its  water. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bhuj,  Anjar,  Jharrii,  Eantkot, 
and  Kat&ri^  The  principal  seaports  are  Mand&vi  and 
MaDdra.  The  town  best  known  to  Europeans  is  Bhuj, 
which  is  situated  inland,  and  is  surrounded  bv  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  some  of  which  approach  within  three  or 
fi»ur  miles  of  the  city.  The  hill  of  Bhuj&,  on  which  the 
fcrt  is  situated,  and  under  the  south-west  angle  of  which  is 
the  cantonment  of  the  Gutch  brigade,  rises  to  the  height  of 
600  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  is  detached  from 
other  high  ground.  The  residency  is  four  miles  distant  in 
a  westerly  direction.  There  are  many  mountain  streams, 
bat  no  navigable  rivers.  They  scarcely  contain  any  water 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  they  are  very  full  and 
lapio,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  Bunn,  all  along 
the  coast  of  which  the  wells  and  springs  are  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  common  salt,  and  other  saline  ingre- 
oioits. 

Various  causes  have  contributed  to  thin  the  population 
of  this  country.  In  1812  it  was  ravaged  by  a  famine  and 
pestilence,  which  destroyed  a  great  proportion  of  its  in- 
habitants,— according  to  some  accounts,  nearly  one-half. 
This,  joined  to  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  Govem- 
loeot  until  the  year  1819,  and  more  lately  to  a  succession 
of  unfavorable  seasons,  has  forced  many  of  the  cultivators 
to  remove  to  Bind  and  other  countries.  The  inhabitants 
^7  be  estimated  at  600,000,  of  whom  one-third  are  Ma- 
hometans and  the  remainder  Hindus  of  various  castes. 
The  Jhariji  Bl^'puts  form  a  particular  class,  beings  the 
^'istocrac^  of  the  country ;  and  all  are  more  or  less  oon- 
pected  with  the  family  of  the  R&o,  or  prince.  There  are 
in  Cutch  about  200  of  these  Jharij&  chiefs,  who  all  claim 
^eir  descent  from  Sacko  Goraro,  a  prince  who  reigned  in 
Sind  about  1000  years  ago.  From  him  also  the  reigning 
sovereign  is  lineally  descended,  and  he  is  the  liege  lord  of 
whom  all  the  chiefs  or  nobles  hold  their  lands  in  feu,  for 
•wviccs  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  performed,  or 


In  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  the  tunHj.  They  are 
all  termed  the  brotherhood  of  the  Bio,  and  supposed  to  be 
his  hereditary  advisers,  and  their  possessions  are  divided 
among  their  male  children.  To  prevent  the  breaking 
down  of  their  properties,  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
law  of  inheritance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  infanticide  is 
common  among  them,  and  that  it  extends  to  the  male  as 
well  as  the  female  progeny.  The  Jharij^s  consider  it  un 
lawful  to  marry  any  female  of  their  own  tribe,  being  all 
descended  from  a  common  parent.  They  accordingly' 
marry  into  the  families  of  other  B&jputs;  and  to  this 
unfortunate  regulation  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  female  children.  The  Jharij&s  have 
a  tradition  that  when  they  entered  Gutch  they  were  Ma- 
hometans, but  that  they  afterward  adopted  the  customs  and 
religion  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  they 
still  retain  many  Mahometan  customs.    They  take  oaths 

Sually  on  the  Koran  or  on  the  Shastrfis;  they  employ 
ussulman  books;  thev  eat  from  their  hands;  the  B&o^ 
when  he  appears  in  public,  alternately  worships  God  in  a 
Hindu  pagoda  and  a  Mahometan  mosque ;  and  he  fits  out 
annually  at  Mand&vi  a  ship  for  the  conveyance  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  who  are  maintained  during  the  voyage  cnieflv 
by  the  liberality  of  the  prince.  The  Mahometans  in  Gutcn 
are  of  the  same  degenerate  caste  with  those  usually  found 
in  the  western  parts  of  India.  The  Mi&nte  form  a  par- 
ticular class,  who  claim  the  same  descent  as  the  Jhanj^ 
and  boast  of  their  constancy  to  the  Mahometan  creied, 
while  the  latter  apostatized ;  but  they  have  Aow  entirely 
degenerated,  and  are  little  better  than  banditti,  always 
ready  to  commit  outrages,  and  to  sally  out  in  disorderly 
bands  to  plunder  the  defenceless  country.  Such  has  been 
the  weakness  and  tyranny  of  the  rulers  of  Gutch,  that  they 
have  frequentlv  had  recourse  to  these  wretched  auxiliaries 
in  order  to  aid  them  in  their  inordinate  exactions,  while 
at  other  times  they  recruited  the  army  from  the  same  race. 
They  were  nearly  extirpated  under  the  rigorous  rule  of 
Fathi  Muhammad,  but  of  late  years  they  have  returned  in 
considerable  numbers  to  their  villages  among  the  hills. 
In  the  seasons  of  scarcity  of  1823  and  1824,  many  of  them 
emigrated  to  Sind,  where,  joining  with  other  adventurers, 
they  formed  disorderly  bands,  who  made  forays  into  Gutch, 
several  villages  of  which  they  plundered  and  burned. 
The  natives  are  in  general  of  a  stronger  and  stouter  makcL 
and  even  handsomer,  than  those  of  Western  India ;  and 
the  women  of  the  higher  classes  are  also  handsome.  The 
peasants  are  described  as  intelligent,  and  the  artisans  are 
justly  celebrated  for  their  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill. 
The  palace  at  Mand&vi,  and  a  tomb  of  one  of  their  princes 
at  Bhuj,  are  fair  specimens  of  their  architectural  skill.  In 
the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  they  display 
great  taste  and  nicety.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  in 
general  peaceable  and  obedient  subjects,  for  robberies  and 
murders  are  seldom  committed  except  by  the  Mi&nib. 
The  quantity  of  opium  which  they  use  is  enormous ;  its 
effects,  accoraing  to  Dr.  Bumes,  are  less  deleterious  to  their 
constitution  than  might  be  supposed. 

Hittory. — ^The  eonntry  of  Cntoh  was  invaded  aboat  the  9th 
century  by  a  body  of  Mahometans  of  the  Snmma  tribe,  who 
under  the  guidance  of  five  brothers  emigrated  from  Bind,  and 
who  gradually  subdued  or  expelled  the  original  inhabitanU, 
consisting  of  three  distinct  races.  The  descendants  of  these 
five  leaders  assumed  the  name  of  Jharijft,  from  a  chief  named 
Jharri,  who  set  an  example  of  female  infanticide  by  putting  to 
death  his  seren  daughters  in  one  day.  Cutch  continued  tran- 
quil under  their  sway  for  many  years,  until  some  family  quar- 
rol  arose,  in  which  the  chief  of  an  elder  branch  of  the  tribe  was 
murdered  by  a  rival  brother.  His  son  fled  to  Ahmad&b&d  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  married  to  his  sis- 
ter, and  who  reinstated  him  in  the  sovereignty  of  Cutch,  and 
Murvl  in  K&thi&w&r,  in  the  title  of  R&o,  or  Rawul,  in  the  year 
1519. 

The  succession  continued  in  the  same  line  from  the  time  of 
this  prince  until  1666,  when  a  younger  brother,  Prig|i>  mur- 
dered his  elder  brother  and  usurped  the  sovereignty.  This  line 
of  princes  continued  till  1760  without  any  remarkable  erent, 
when,  in  the  reign  of  R6o  Gor,  the  country  was  invaded  four 
times  by  the  Binds,  who  wasted  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
reign  of  this  prince,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  R&o  Rahiden,  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded  in  1778,  was  marked  by  cruelty  and 
blood.  The  latter  prince  was  dethroned,  and,  being  in  a  state 
of  mental  derangement,  was  during  his  lifetime  conflaed  by 
Fathi  Muhammad,  a  native  of  Sind,  who  continued,  with  a  short 
inter^'al  (in  which  the  party  of  the  legal  heir,  Bh&iji  Bawa,  j 
gained  the  ascendency),  to  rule  the  ooontrx,  until  bis  death  U^TJp 
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1818.  It  vfftj  In  the  reign  of  Fathi  Mnhammad  that  a  eommn- 
nioation  fint  took  plaoe  with  the  British  Goremment.  During 
the  eonteati  for  the  f  overeignty  between  the  nsarper  and  the  legal 
heir,  the  leader  of  the  royal  party,  Hansr^,  the  governor  of 
If  andftri,  loaght  the  aid  of  the  British.  But  no  closer  eonneo- 
tion  followed  at  that  time  than  an  agreement  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  or  of  inroads  of  troops  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Runn,  or  Oalf  of  Cutoh.  But  the  Gulf  continued  notwith- 
standing to  swarm  with  pirates,  who  were  openly  encouraged 
or  connived  at  by  the  son  of  HansH^,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father,  as  well  as  by  Fathi  Muhammad.  The  latter  left  several 
ions  by  different  wives,  who  were  competitors  for  the  vacant 
throne.  Hnsftin  Miy&n  succeeded  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  father's  property  and  power.  Jugjevan,  a  Br&nman,  the 
late  minister  of  Fathi  Muhammad,  also  received  a  considerable 
share  of  influence;  and  the  hatred  of  these  two  factions  was 
embittered  by  religious  animosities,  the  one  being  Hindu  and 
the  other  Mahometan.  The  late  Rio  had  declared  himself  a 
Mahometan,  and  his  adherents  were  preparing  to  inter  his  body 
in  a  magnificent  tomb,  when  the  Jharij£s  and  other  Hindus 
leiied  the  corpse  and  consigned  it  to  the  flames,  according  to 
Hindu  custom. 

The  administration  of  affairs  was  nominally  in  the  hands  of 
Hus&in  Miy&n  and  his  brother  IbrtLhim  Miy&n.  Many  sangui- 
nary broils  now  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Jugjevan  was 
murdered,  and  the  executive  authority  was  much  weakened  by 
the  usurpations  of  the  Arabs  and  other  chiefs.  In  the  meantime 
Ibrihim  Miy&n  was  assassinated ;  and  after  various  other  icenes 
of  anarchy,  the  R&o  Bharmuiji,  son  of  Rio  Rahiden,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  assumed  the  chief  power.  But  his  reign  was  one 
continued  series  of  the  grossest  enormities;  his  hostility  to  the 
British  became  evident,  and  accordingly  a  force  of  10,500  men 
eroesed  the  Runn  in  November,  1816,  and  were  within  five  miles 
of  Bhf^,  the  capital  of  the  country,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  Rio  Bharmuiji  was  confirmed  in  his  title  to  the 
throne,  on  agreeing,  among  other  stipulations,  to  cede  Ai^ar  and 
its  dependencies  in  perpetuity  to  the  British.  He  was,  however, 
10  far  from  fulfilling  the  terms  of  this  treaty  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  depose  him ;  and  an  army  being  sent  against  him,  he 
surrendered  to  the  British,  who  made  a  ptovision  for  his  main- 
tenance, and  elevated  his  infant  son  to  the  throne. 

In  1822  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  ruler  of  Cutch 
and  the  British  were  modified  by  a  new  treaty,  under  which  the 
territorial  cessions  made  by  the  Rio  in  1816  were  restored  in 
eonsideration  of  an  annual  payment.  The  sum  fixed  was  sub- 
lequently  thought  too  large,  and  in  1832  the  arrears,  amounting 
to  a  considerable  sum,  were  remitted,  and  all  future  payments 
on  this  account  relinquished.  From  that  time  the  Rio  has  paid 
a  subsidy  of  £20,000  per  annum  to  the  British  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  military  force  stationed  within  his  dominions. 
Suttee  has  been  prohibited  in  Cutch ;  and,  under  British  influ» 
•nee,  various  other  measures  of  a  salutary  and  beneficent  cha- 
racter have  bten  adopted. 

CUTCH  OUNDA  VA,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
luchistan, situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains  lying 
south-east  of  Khelat,  between  27"*  40^  and  29''  5(y  N.  lat 
and  67""  2(K  and  69"*  17'  £.  long.  It  is  about  160  miles  in 
lenffth,  and  measures  nearly  an  equal  distance  in  its  great- 
est oreadth.  The  Hala  range  of  mountains  extends  idons 
its  western  frontier,  and  forms  the  eastern  wall  or  face  of 
the  cdevated  table-land  of  central  Baluchistan.  Through 
this  range  are  two  great  passes, — the  celebrated  Bolan  Pass 
in  the  north  leading  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  the 
Mula  Pass,  which,  more  to  the  south,  takes  an  extensive 
circuit,  the  two  extremities  pointing  towards  the  north,  and 
the  convexity  towards  the  south.  The  soil  is  rich,  black, 
and  loamy,  and  produces  every  species  of  grain,  as  also 
cotton,  inaigo,  maidder,  and  other  commodities.  The  rains 
are  heayr  in  June,  July,  and  August ;  it  rains  also,  but  not 
80  heavily,  in  the  spring  months.  The  climate  during  the 
rammer  is  unheal tny,  owing  to  the  simoom  or  pestilential 
wind  which  blows  at  that  time,  causing  the  death  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  Great  quantities  of  grain  are  exported 
firom  this  district  to  the  seaports  of  Kurrachee  ana  Son- 
miani.  Cutch  Gundava  is  the  most  populous  part  of  Balu- 
chistan, and  constitutes  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  who  dunng  winter  re- 
sides at  the  chief  town. 

CUTHBERT,  St.  (. . .  -687).  The  precise  date  and 
place  of  the  birth  of  Cuthbert  are  unknown.  Some  wri- 
ters assert  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  or  rather  it  is  almost  certain,  that  he  was  of 
ICnglish  descent,  and  bom  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  which  lay  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  was  after- 
wards included  in  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The  original 
abbey  of  Melrose — to  be  distinguished  from  the  later 
Cistercian  foundation  of  that  name,  which  lies  higher  up 


the  Tweed — had  been  founded  before  the  nuddle  of  tk 
7th  cent'irjr.  The  first  abbot  was  Eata,  one  of  the  tvdve 
Enfflish  disciples  of  the  Scottish  Aidan ;  and  under  bia 
Cuthbert,  then  probably  in  early  youth,  became  a  dqbIl 
He  accompaniea  Eata  on  the  latter  being  appointed  sn^ 
nor  of  the  monastery  at  Bipon,  founded  by  Alchfxid,  na 
of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria.  VHien  the  dispute  um 
between  the  English  and  Scottish  ecclesiasticB  ss  to  flie 
proper  time  of  keeping  Easter,  Eata,  ratlier  than  confom 
to  tne  English  usage,  returned  to  Melrooe  alooj;  with  ODtk- 
bert,  who  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  prior  of  that  m(m> 
tery.  Eata  having  subsequently  adopted  the  English  nis 
was  appointed  abbot  of  lindisfarae  by  king  Osinr,  ud 
Cuthbert,  still  accompanying  him,  held  the  office  or  prior. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  intense  desire  to  lead  a  hfetf 
absolute  solitude  by  which  the  Scottish  monks  of  thesdiool 
of  St.  Columba  were  so  freouently  impelled,  Cuthbert,  sfks 
a  residence  of  considerable  duration  at  lindisfimw,  r> 
signed  his  office  and  retired  to  the  neighboring  iskuMi  of 
Fame.  From  this  seclusion  i^frid,  king  of  Kwdmmbri^ 
endeavored  to  recall  him.  Cuthb^  at  fint  lestilBd  the 
king's  entreaties,  but  was  at  last  induced  to  comply  tnd  to 
become  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  He  was  cooBecnied  « 
York  during  the  Easter  festival  of  686  by  Theodore^  seb- 
bishop  of  Ctmterbury .  After  exerdsing  his  episcopal  aSoe 
for  two  years  he  again  retired  to  his  solitude  of  Fini^ 
where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  687. 

During  his  lifetime  Cuthbert  had  been  TeTerenoed  at 
saint,  a  reverence  which  his  holy  life  and  fidthfnl  diichai^ 
of  all  his  duties  had  well  deserved.  His  austere  and  »- 
eluded  mode  of  living  added  greatly  to  the  esdmatkn  n 
whidi  he  was  held,  and  as  usual  at  that  period  the  po- 
formance  of  miracles  was  freely  ascribed  to  htm.  Tic 
accounts  of  his  life  were  written  within  a  short  time  itter 
his  decease,  one  bv  an  unknown  author,  the  other  bf  thi 
most  distinguishea  ecclesiastic  of  the  age — the  YeDoaUi 
Bede.  They  give  an  interesting  account  of  Cuthbert  whih 
prior  of  Melrose.  His  labors  were  not  confined  to  la 
monastery.  He  went  about  the  country,  semetimei  m 
horseback,  but  more  frequently  on  foot»  preaching  to  ik 
rude  people,  and  instructing  them  in  their  religioos  dade^ 
following  in  all  respects  the  example  of  8l  Aidan  ud  tk 
other  early  Scottish  missionaries.  When  bishop  of  lis* 
disfiime  he  continued  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  m  «dl 
knowine,  to  use  the  words  of  Bede,  that  **  He  who  sud, 
Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  also  said,  Thoo  ibh 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thynelC" 

The  fame  of  Cuthbert  increased  as  time  went  on,  nd 
excelled  that  of  all  the  saints  of  the  north.  His  reiuBi 
were  preserved  at  lindis&me  as  the  most  predooi  treHOi 
of  th^  church ;  and,  when  the  island  towards  the  end  tf 
the  9th  century  was  attacked  bv  the  heathen  Danei,  da 
monks  fled  carrying  the  relics  with  them,  which  were  fini^ 
deposited  at  Durham,  when  that  city  became  the  sent « 
the  Northumbrian  bishopric.  During  the  Middle  i^ 
his  shrine  at  Durham  was  almost  as  famous  as  that  of  oL 
Thomas  at  Canterbury,  and  attracted  the  viidtB  of  iDDaM^ 
able  pilgrims.  The  English  army  rallied  round  the  buutf 
of  SL  Cuthbert  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  aud  it  avi 
to  have  been  carried  for  the  last  time  at  the  rising  biovi 
as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIH 
When  the  whole  mediaeval  system  was  oeginning  to  cnm- 
ble  and  after  its  entire  overthrow,  the  popular  reverence iv 
his  name  did  not  cease  in  his  own  northeni  region.  7W 
last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Durham,  and  not  the  io^ 
famous  of  his  line,  was  Cuthbert  Tunstall ;  and  ia  tin 
present  century  one  of  our  most  renowned  seama  «■ 
Cuthbert  Coliingwood,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  5eb(a 

The  original  anthoriUee  for  the  life  of  St  Cuthbert  an  tki 
two  biographies  already  referred  to  and  the  notiew  ia  B«de^ 
EeeUnattieal  HUtory.  Bede  mentions  that  what  ka  «i^ 
whether  in  the  history  or  in  the  life,  was  derived  firoa  tht  no- 
ords  of  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame,  or  from  the  teatiBoaytf 
those  to  whom  Cuthbert  was  personally  known.  (s.  a) 

CUTLEBY  (French  eoutHUrie,  from  the  Litm  edkrA 
knife)  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  originally  tmhn/d 
the  manufacture  of  all  cutting  implements  of  wbslew 
form  or  material.  The  progress  of  manufacturing  indaig^ 
has,  however,  detached  from  it  the  fiibricatioii  of  sennl 
kinds  of  edge-tools,  saws,  and  similar  implement!^  the  bm^ 
ufacture  of  which  is  now  regarded  as  distinct  brsadiei  ■ 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  modern^uUecr  i^o^  *  ff^ 
y  y  /-X 
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immber  of  articles  which  are  not  strictlj  cutting  imple- 
ment, bat  which,  owins  to  their  more  or  less  intimate 
relation  to  table  or  pocket  catlery,  are  classed  with  such 
articles  for  convenience'  sake.  A  fork,  for  example,  is  an 
imnortant  article  of  cutlery,  although  it  is  not  a  cutting 
(ooi,  and  siiver  or  German  silver  forks  in  no  way  answer 
to  the  common  definition  of  cutlery,  as  "cutting  imple- 
ments made  of  steel." 

The  original  cutting  instruments  used  by  the  human  race 
consisted  of  fragments  of  flint,  obsidian,  or  similar  stones, 
rudely  flaked  or  chipped  to  a  cutting  edge ;  and  of  these 
tools  numerous  remains  yet  exist  Stone  knives  and  other 
tools  must  have  been  employed  for  a  long  period  by  the 
prehistoric  races  of  mankina,  as  their  later  productions 
show  ereat  perfection  of  form  and  finish.  In  the  Bronze 
perioo,  which  succeeded  the  Stone  age,  the  cutlery  of  our 
ancestors  was  fabricated  of  that  alloy.  The  use  of  iron  was 
introduced  at  a  later  but  still  remote  period ;  and  it  now, 
in  the  form  of  steel,  is  the  staple  article  from  which  cut- 
leiy  is  manufactured. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  English  history  the  mannfao- 
tore  of  cutlery  has  been  peculiarly  associatea  with  the  town 
of  Sheffield,  and  at  the  present  day  that  town  not  only  prao- 
tically  monopolizes  the  ordinary  cutlery  trade  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  nndonbtedly  remains  the  chief  centre  of  the  indus- 
try for  the  whole  world.  The  prominence  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  his  own  age  is  attested  by  Chaucer,  who  says  of  the 
whittler  of  Trompington — 

^  A  Shefeld  ihwytel  bare  he  in  his  hose." 

The  thwytel  or  whittle  of  that  period  was  a  very  poor 
rude  implement,  consisting  of  a  blade  of  bar-steel  fastened 
into  a  wooden  or  horn  handle.  It  was  used  for  cutting  food 
as  well  as  for  the  numerous  miscellaneous  duties  which  now 
iall  to  the  pocket-knife.  To  the  whittle  succeeded  the  jack- 
knife,— the  Jacques-de-Lidffe,  or  Jock-te-leg  of  the  Scottish 
James  VI., — ^which  formea  the  prototype  of  the  modem 
clasp-knife,  inasmuch  as  the  blade  closea  into  a  groove  in 
the  handle.  This  improved  form  was  probably  introduced 
to  Sheffield  by  Protestant  refugees  from  the  Low  Countries 
who  came  to  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Shortly  thereafter,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
the  pocket-knife  with  spring  back  was  introduced,  and  no 
marked  improvement  thereafter  took  place  till  tne  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  In  1624,  two  centuries  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  CJutlers'  Company  of  London,  the 
cutlers  or  Hallamshire— the  name  of  the  district  of  which 
Sheffield  is  the  centre — were  fonned  into  a  body  corporate 


persons.' 

of  incorporation  specifies  the  manufacture  of  "  knives,  scis- 
■ors,  shears,  sickles,  and  other  cutlexy,''  and  provides  that 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  shall  "  make  the  edge 
of  all  steel  implements  manufactdriMi  by  them  of  steel,  and 
steel  only,  ana  shall  strike  on  their  wares*such  mark,  and 
such  only,  as  should  be  assi^ed  to  them  by  the  officers  of 
the  said  company."  Notwithstanding  these  regulations, 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  their  infringement, 
the  corporation  was  not  very  successful  in  maintaining  the 
high  character  of  Sheffield  wares.  Most  manufacturers 
made  cutlery  to  the  order  of  their  customers,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  retailer  was  stamped,  and  very  inferior  mal- 
leable or  cast  iron  blades  went  forth  to  the  public  with 
"London  made,"  "  best  steel,"  and  other  falsehoods  stamped 
on  them  to  order.  The  corporate  mark  and  name  of  a  few 
firms,  among  which  Joseph  Bodgers  &  Sons  stand  foremost, 
are  a  guarantee  of  the  very  highest  excellence  of  material 
and  finish ;  and  such  firms  decline  to  stamp  any  name  or 
mark  other  than  their  own  on  their  manufactures.  In  for- 
ei^  markets,  however,  the  reputation  of  such  firms  is  much 
imured  by  impudent  foi^eries ;  and  so  far  was  this  system 
of  fraud  carried  that  inferior  ^foreign  work  was  forwarded 
to  London  to  be  transshipped  and  sent  abroad  ostensibly 
as  English  cutlery.  To  protect  the  trade  against  frauds  of 
this  class  the  Trades  Mark  Act  of  1862  was  passed  chiefly 
on  the  instigation  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Sword  cutiery,  which  embraces  the  manufacture  of  all 
military  cutting  weapons,  has  always  been  a  distinct  branch 
of  trade,  and  it  attained  great  jperfection  long  before  much 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  tools  appertaining  to  the 
arts  of  peace.  Damascus  blades,  with  their  peculiar  varie- 
gated watered  appearance  and  their  unequalled  excellence 


of  metal,  have  possessed  from  an  early  period  the  highest 
reputation,  and  the  method  by  which  it  structure  was  pro- 
duced was  long  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  following  re- 
marks by  Dr.  Percy  {MeUdlturgy — Iron  and  Sled)  explain  the 
method  by  which  Damascus  or  damask  work  is  produced : — 

"  The  damasked  portion  is  due  to  the  difference  in  coloration, 
resulting  from  the  aotion  of  acids  on  iron  and  steel,  the  surface 
of  the  former  being  left  with  a  metallic  tissue,  and  that  of  the 
latter  being  left  coated  with  a  black  firmly  adherent  oarbonajseons 
residue.  By  suitably  piling  together  bars  of  steel  and  iron, 
welding  them,  and  then  drawing  them  out  under  the  hammer, 
or  otherwise,  patterns  of  various  kinds  may  be  produced,  just 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  glass,  by  heating  together  variously 
colored  pieces  of  glass,  and  drawing  them  out  into  rods." 

The  sword-blades  of  Toledo,  and  the  workmanship  of 
Andrea  de  Ferrara  in  the  16th  century,  were  also  triumphs 
of  metal-work.  While  Sheffield  is  now  the  great  centre  of 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cutlery,  Birmingham  occupies 
the  leadinff  place  in  the  sword  cutlery  department ;  but  the 
sword  and  its  oogeners  do  not  now  hold  the  important 
position  either  in  civil  or  in  military  life  which  they  occu- 
pied in  earlier  ages. 

The  yariety  of  materials  which  go  to  complete  any  single 
article  of  cutlery  is  very  considerable ;  and  as  the  stock- 
list  of  a  cutler  embraces  a  vast  number  of  articles  difierent 
in  form,  properties,  and  uses,  the  master  cutler  must  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  substances.  The 
leading  articles  of  the  trade  may  be  classed  under — Ist, 
domestic  cutlery,  which  includes  carving  and  table  knives  . 
and  forks,  pocket  or  clasp  knives,  razors,  scissors,  and 
similar  articles ;  and  2d,  tool  cutlery,  under  which  head 
may  be  arranged  surgical  knives  and  lancets,  butchers'  and 
shoemakers'  knives,  gardeners'  pruning-knives,  etc,  sickles, 
scythes,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  allied  cutting  imple- 
ments. The  blades  or  cutting  portions  of  a  certain  numher 
of  these  articles  are  made  of  shear  steel,  and  for  others  cast 
steel  only  is  employed.  Sometimes  the  cutting  edge  alone 
is  of  steel,  backed  or  strengthened  with  malleable  iron,  to 
which  it  is  welded.  Tangs  on  which  handles  are  fastened, 
and  other  non-cutting  portions,  are  also  very  often  of  mal- 
leable iron.  Brass,  German  silver,  silver,  horn,  tortoise- 
shell,  ivory,  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  and  numerous  fancy 
woodiB  are  all  brought  into  requisition  for  handles  and 
other  parts  of  cutlery,  each  demanding  special  treatment 
according  to  its  nature.  The  essential  processes  in  making 
a  piece  of  steel  cutlery  are — 1st  forging ;  2d,  hardening 
and  tempering;  3d,  grinding;  and  4tn,  polishing;  and  to 
these  of  course  are  added  the  diverse  operations  of  fitting 
and  handling  of  various  kinds. 

The  following  outline  of  the  stages  in  the  mannfiu!ture 
of  a  raxor  will  serve  to  indicate  the  seauenoe  of  operations 
in  making  an  article  which,  thougn  simple  m  form, 
demands  the  highest  care  and  skill  in  the  departments 
which  strictly  appertain  to  cutlery.  The  first  essential  of 
a  good  razor  is  that  it  be  made  of  the  finest  miali^  of  cast 
st^.  A  razor  must  further,  according  to  Mr.  £benezer 
Rhodes,  a  practical  cutler,  who  writes  an  Ettay  en  tKe 
Manvfaetwre  of  a  Baaor^  present  ''due  proportion,  form, 
temperature,  fitness,  and  regularity  of  concavity.''  The 
steel  for  razors  is  obtained  in  bars  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  back  of  the  instrument  ^  Such  a 
bar  the  forger  takes,  and,  heating  one  end  of  it  to  the 
proper  forging  temperature,  he,  with  great  dexterity, 
fashions  it  upon  his  anvil,  giving  it  roughly  the  required 
form,  edge,  and  concavity.  It  is  then  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  bar,  leaving  only  sufficient  metal  to  form 
the  tane,  if  that  is  to  be  made  of  steel ;  sometimes  a  tang  of 
malleable  iron  is  welded  to  the  blade.  The  tang  of  the 
"  mould,"  as  the  blade  in  this  condition  is  termed,  is  next 
drawn  out,  and  the  whole  ''smithed"  or  beaten  on  the 
anvil  to  compact  the  metal  and  improve  the  form  and  edge 
of  the  razor.  At  this  stage  the  razor  is  said  to  be  "forged 
in  the  rough,"  and  so  neatly  can  some  workmen  finish  ofiT 
this  operation  that  a  shaving  edge  may  be  given  to  the 
blade  bv  simple  whetting.  The  forged  blade  is  next 
"shaped"  by  grinding  on  the  dry  stone,  in  which  opera- 
tion It  is  considerably  reduced  in  weight,  and  the  oxioized 
scale  is  removed,  which  allows  the  hardening  and  temper- 
ing to  be  done  with  certainty  and  proper  efifect.  The 
shaped  razor  is  now  returned  to  the  forge,  where  the  tang 
is  file-cut  and  pierced  with  the  joint-hole,  and  into  the 
blade  is  stamped  either  the  name  and  corporate  mark  of 
the  maker,  or  any  mark  and  name  ordered  bv  the^ 
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for  wbom  the  ffoods  are  being  mannfactured.  The  harden- 
ing 18  aooommished  by  heating  the  blade  to  a  cheny-red 
heat  and  sndaenlj  quencbing  it  in  cold  water,  which  leaves 
the  metal  exceaBivelj  hard  and  brittle.  To  brins  it  to  the 
proper  temper  for  a  razor,  it  is  again  heated  till  the 
metallic  surface  assumes  a  straw  color,  and  upon  plunging 
it  into  water,  it  is  ready  for  the  process  of  wet  grinding. 
The  wet  grinding  is  done  on  stones  which  yar^  in  diameter 
from  4  to  12  inches  according  to  the  ooncavi^  of  surface 
desired.  The  stones  recommended  by  Mr.  Khodes  are 
from  6  to  8  inch^  in  diameter,  which  produce,  he  sa^ 
**  razors  sufficiently  hollowed  or  ground  out  for  any  service 
however  hard^  to  which  they  may  be  applied ;  and  they 
combine  a  desirable  strength  and  firmness  of  edge,  with  a 
requisite  degree  of  thinness.''  ''  Lapping,'*  which  is  the 
first  stage  in  policing,  is  performed  on  a  wheel  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  wet-g^nding  stone.  The  lap  is  built 
up  of  segments  of  wood  having  the  fibres  towards  the 
periphery,  and  covered  with  a  metallic  alloy  of  tin  and 
leaA  The  lap  is  fed  with  a  mixture  of  emefy  powder  and 
oil.  "Glazing"  and  "polishing,"  which  follow,  are  for 
perfecting  the  polish  on  the  surface  of  the  razor,  leather- 
covered  wheels  with  fine  emery  beina;  used ;  and  the  work 
18  finished  off  with  crocus.  The  finished  blade  is  then 
riveted  into  the  scales  or  handle,  which  may  be  of  ivory, 
bone,  horn,  or  other  material ;  and  when  uiereafter  the 
razor  is  set  on  a  hone  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  processes  employed  in  making  a  table  knife  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  required  for  a  razor.  Knife 
blades  are  made  from  shear  steel,  and,  after  forging  the 
blade,  a  piece  of  malleable  iron  sufficient  for  the  oolst^r  or 
shoulder  and  tang  is  welded  to  it.  The  bolster  is  formed 
with  the  aid  of  a  die  and  swage  called  "  prints,"  and  the 
lanff  is  drawn  out.  The  tang  is  variously  formed,  according 
to  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  secured  in  the  shaft,  and 
the  various  processes  of  tempering,  wet  grinding,  and  polish- 
Ins  are  pursued  as  described  above.  Steel  forks  of  an 
inferior  auality  are  cast  and  subsequently  cleaned  and 
polished,  out  the  best  quality  are  forged  from  bar  steel,  and 
the  prongs  are  cut  or  stamped  out  of  an  extended  flattened 
extremity  called  the  mould  or  "mood."  In  the  United 
States  of  America  machinery  has  been  extensively  adapted 
for  performing  the  various  mechanical  operations  in  forg- 
ing and  fitting  table  cutlery,  and  to  some  extent  machines 
have  been  introduced  in  Sheffield.  In  the  making  of  a 
common  pocket-knife  with  three  blades  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  separate  operations  are  involved,  and  these  may 
be  performed  by  as  manjr  workmen.  The  diversity  of 
quality  and  workmanship  is  probably  greater  in  the  cutlery 
trade  than  in  any  other,  although  differences  are  not 
readily  apparent  to  the  unskilled  critic,  and  the  range  of 
prices  is  correspondingly  wide. 

In  the  cutlery  trade  the  diyision  of  labor  is  carried  out 
to  such  an  extreme  decree  as  to  exercise  a  very  baneful 
influence  on  the  operatives — who,  as  a  class,  are  socially 
and  morally  inferior  to  many  of  their  fellows.  Cutlery 
fprinding,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  distinct- 
ive departments  of  the  trade,  possesses  the  bad  eminence 
of  being  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  deleterious  of  all 
occupations.  Grinders  are  divided  into  three  classes — dry, 
wet,  and  mixed  grinders,  according  as  they  work  at  dry 
or  wet  stones.  This  branch  of  trade  is,  in  Sheffield,  con- 
ducted in  distinct  establishments  called  "  wheels,"  which 
are  divided  up  into  separate  apartments  or  "  hulls,"  dry 
grinding  being  as  much  as  possible  separated  from  the  wet 
grinding.  Dry  grinding,  such  as  is  practised  in  the  shap- 
ing of  razors  described  above,  the  "  humping,"  or  rounding 
of  scissors,  and  other  operations,  is  by  far  the  most  injurious 
and  fatal  process.  Bed-hot  particles  of  steel  fly  off,  injuring 
and  sometimes  blinding  the  eyes,  unless  they  are  protected: 
and  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  fine  dust  of  silica  and 
steel,  inducing  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy,  and 
grinders'  asthma.  The  men  work  in  a  peculiarly  con- 
strained position,  and  under  highly  unsanitary  conditions ; 
and  although  a  fan  has  been  invented  and  extensively  in- 
troduced which,  placed  behind  the  stones,  by  suction  draws 
away  a  large  proportion  of  the  grinding  duat,  and  renders 
the  atmosphere  comparatively  pure,  many  grinders  still 
neglect  to  keep  it  working  or  positiyely  refuse  to  have  it. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Social  Science  Association 
(Sheffield  meeting,  1865),  Dr.  John  C.  Hall  stated  that 
there  were  then  3090  men  and  1073  boys  employed  in  grind- 
ing,— wety  dry,  and  mixed.    "  The  average  age  of  all  the 


fork  grinders  living,"  he  says,  ''does  not  exceed  29 « 
scissors  grinders,  32;  edge  tool  and  wool-ahear  grinden^ 
83;  table-knife  erinders,  85. . . .  On  taking  down  the  aga 
of  all  the  grinaers — wet,  mixed,  and  dry — at  one  of  oat 
largest  wheels,  I  found  the  average  34 ;  bm  under  SI 
were  excluded  from  this  calculation."  Dr.  Hall  gives  the 
accompanying  table  of  the  ages  of  290  men  over  21  yeaa 
of  age  employed  in  razor  grinding : — 


Ages. 

Peraons. 

Agf* 

21  to  25 

83 

45  to  50 

29 

26  "  30 

57 

50  "  55 

9 

80  "  35 

86 

55  «  80 

3 

35  "  40 

85 

60  "  65 

3 

40  "  45 

29 

65  "  75 

I 

The  operation  of  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts  hai^ 
in  recent  years,  exercised  a  beneficial  inflaenoe  on  the 
health  of  the  grinding  trade ;  and  the  more  general  use  of 
the  fan  in  dnr  grinding  has  considerably  reduced  the  ez 
cessive  mortality  among  the  operatives.  (j.  Pi.) 

CUTTACK.    See  Cattack. 

CUTTLE-FISH.  The  cuttle-fishes  are  the  "Dmtea 
fische"  of  the  Germans  and  the  "Seiches"  of  the  FrendL 
and  they  constitute  die  most  highly-organized  members  ot 
the  class  of  the  Cephalopoda.  The  great-  class  of  auimik 
now  known  to  naturalists  under  the  name  of  OsAaiopods 
was  fully  recognized  by  Aristotle  as  a  well-marked  diyuioo 
of  animals,  under  the  name  of  Mahkia.  Even  at  the  earif 
period  at  which  he  lived  (384-322  B.C.),  this  acute  ob- 
server recognized  at  least  nine  species  of  Cephalopods— in- 
cluding the  Argonaut  and  the  Pearly  Nautilus;  and  be 
also  recorded  the  singular  phenomena  of  reproduction,  dl^ 
nomena  which  were  not  scientifically  confirmed  and  nillj 
established  till  the  year  1850,  by  the  researches  of  Versny 
and  H.  Muller.  The  other  classical  writers  (e.  jr.,  ?^j) 
added  nothing  to  Aristotle's  observations.  The  next  ood- 
tribution  of  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
the  Cephalopoos  was  made  by  Bnmph  (1705)  in  his  Smir 
teUrKcaner,  describing  the  curiosities  of  Amboyna.  Tbe 
old  Dutdi  naturalist  gives  in  this  work  an  account  of  tbe 
structure  and  habits  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  which,  thoogb 
lonff  discredited,  is  now  known  to  be  in  the  main  ooneet, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  fair  figure  of  the  soft  nsrti 
of  the  animal.  The  relations  of  various  fossil  forms  (mch 
as  Ammonites)  to  the  Cephalopoda  were  first  reoogniied  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  I8th  centuiy ;  and  BreTmoi 
(1732)  detected  the  true  affinities  of  the  Belemniie.  Lm- 
neus  gives  a  summary  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time  as  to 
these  animals,  but  separates  the  naked  from  the  testaoeoa 
forms.  The  first  establishment  of  the  class  OeMopoda, 
however,  as  a  definite  natural  group,  is  due  to  toe  genioi 
of  Cuvier  (1798),  to  which  we  also  owe  this  now  warra- 
sally  accepted  name.  Cuvier's  researches  on  this  sa^eet 
are  contained  in  his  Lemons  cPAjiai.  Comparie  (1799-1805), 
and  were  subsequently  republished  in  an  enlarged  form  in 
his  MSmoire  mr  Ub  C^halopodee  et  leur  Anatomie  (1817). 
Since  the  appearance  oi  this  classical  work,  our  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  tbe  Cephalopoda  has  been  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  researches  of  Delle  Ouaje^ 
Meckel,  Von  Siebold,  De  Blainville,  Owen,  Van  Benede^ 
Peters,  Van  der  Hoeven,  Gray,  Huxley,  A.  Hancock, 
Milne-Edwards,  EoUiker,  H.  Muller,  Leuckart,  Stees* 

E,  Keferstein,  F^russac,  lyOrbigny,  etc ;  and,  as  re- 
fossil  forms,  by  Buckland,  DOrbigny,  Qoenstedt, 
I,  Owen,  Huxley,  Phillips,  Von  Buch,  Munster,  Bu- 
rande.  Von  Hauer,  Von  Meyer,  Hyatt,  Hall,  Meek,  vod 
many  other  palnontoloffists.  One  of  the  principal  steps  ia 
adyance  upon  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Cuvier  was  takco 
in  1835,  when  Dujardin  showed  that  the  Fonnittn^crB,  pre- 
viously included  by  Plancus,  Soldani,  Fichtel,  LioiMeaik 
and  others  in  the  Cephalopoda,  were  in  reality  of  a  much 
lower  grade  of  organisation,  and  were  not  systematicallj 
related  to  the  true  MoUusca, 

The  class  Cephalopoda  comprises  MoUv»ca  in  which  then 
is  a  distinct  head,  and  a  toothed  "tongue"  or  "odooto- 
phore,"  whilst  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  a  mcloeed 
m  a  muscular  mantle-sac,  which  may  or  may  not  secrete  as 
external  shell.  The  mouth  is  placed  near  the  centre  of 
the  '*  foot,"  and  the  margins  of  this  structure  are  sptit  ap 
into8  (Octopod  Cuttle-fishes),  10  (Decapod  Gottle-fiafaes),  tf 
numerous  (Pearly  Nautilus)  muscular  processes,  or  'arms. 
The  lateral  margins  of  the  foot  {*'  epipodia  ')  ooostito^ 
by  apposition  or  fusion,  a  muscular  tune  (the  '  foiuel ") 


through  which  the  eiTete  water  of.  res] 
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The  class  Otphalopoda  is  divided  into  the  two  great  or- 
ders of  the  Tetraifranchiata  and  the  Dibranehiala. 

The  TeirabranchiaU  order  comprises  onlj  the  living 
species,  or  varieties,  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (NaulUiU  pomr 
piUut)f  along  with  a  vast  number  of  fossil  forms,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  external,  many-cham- 
bered, siphunculate  shell ;  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
anna,  which  are  devoid  of  suckers ;  by  the  possession  of 
four  branchie ;  by  the  absence  of  an  ink-sac ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  **  funnel "  does  not  form  a  complete  tube. 

The  order  Dibranehiaiaf  with  which  alone  we  are  con- 
cerned here,  comprises  the  true  cuttle-fishes,  in  which  there 
are  either  8  or  10  arms,  provided  with  suctorial  discs; 
there  is  no  external  shell,  or,  in  the  single  case  in  which 
such  a  structure  is  present  (the  female  Argonaut),  it  is 
single-chambered,  and  is  not  secreted  by  the  mantle ;  there 
are  onlv  two  branchie;  an  ink-sac  is  present;  and  the 
"  funnel "  forms  a  complete  tube. 


Fio.  1.— A,  LoUgo  vulgorit ;  a,  arms ;  t,  tentacle  B.,  pen  of  the  same 
reduced  in  sue ;  C,  side  Tiew  of  one  of  the  suckers,  showing  the 
homy  hooks  surrounding  the  margin ;  D,  Tiew  of  tne  head  from 
in  ttoat,  shdwing  the  arms  (a),  the  tentacles  (0,  the  mouth  (m),  and 
the  funnel  (/).  , 

The  body  of  a  cuttle-fish  is  symmetrical,  and  is  divisible 
into  an  anterior  cephalic  portion  (proaoma)  and  a  posterior 
abdominal  portion  {metaaoma).  The  former  of  these  is  de- 
veloped iuto  a  distinct  head  furnished  on  its  sides  with 
large  and  prominent  eyes,  and  having  the  month  in  the 
centre  of  its  anterior  surface,  surrounded  by  eight  or  ten 
"arms."  The  latter  incloses  the  various  viscera,  and  is 
enveloped  in  an  integumentary  sac,  which  corresponds  to 
the  "mantle"  ("paUiwn'*)  of  the  Gasteropods  and  Lamel- 
libranchs.  The  mantle-sac  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  two  pallial  lobes  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body, 
and  it  b  attached  directly  to  the  metasoma  along  the  dorud 
sor&ce,  whilst  it  is  free  inferiorly,  and  incloses  a  space  f  the 
"pallial  chamber")  which  contains  the  gills,  and  into 
which  the  intestine  and  the  ducts  of  the  generative  organs 
ana  ink-sac  open. 

The  tnUgumeiU  of  the  cuttle-fishes  consists  of  several 
layers,  of  which  the  most  important  is  one  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  lowermost  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  numerous  large-sized 
oella  filled  with  pigment-granules  ("chromatophores"). 


These  pigmentpcells  are  capable  of  expanding  and  con- 
tracting in  their  dimensions,  and  of  altering  ir  shape,  and 
below  them  are  other  flattened  nucleated  rehacting  cells, 
which  co-operate  with  the  former  in  the  production  of  the 
marvellous  play  of  changing  colors  which  the  cuttle-fishes 
exhibit  under  excitement  or  irritation. 

The  museular  system  of  the  cuttle-fishes  is  well  developed, 
the  fibres  being  long  and  spindle-shapeil,  and  only  in  cer- 
tain situations  («.  g,,  in  the  branchial  hearts)  transversely 
striated.  The  mantle  is  in  all  highly  muscular,  but  the 
most  important  muscular  organs  are  the  "arms,"  the 
"tentacles,"  the  "fins,"  and  the  "funnel."  The  "arms" 
are  long  processes  produced  by  the  splitting  up  of  the 
antero-lateral  margins  of  the  foot,  and  the  mouth  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  their  bases.  In  all  the  cuttle-fishes  eight 
arms  are  present,  but  the  so-called  Decapods  have  in  ad- 
dition the  "  tentacles,"  whilst  the  Odopois  are  devoid  of 
these  supplementarv  processes.  The  arms  are  longer 
or  shorter  pointed  processes,  formed  principally  of 
longitudinal  muscles,  with  well-marked  radial  bundles  of 
fibres,  and  having  a  nerve  and  an  artery  occupying  the 
axis  of  each.  They  are  placed  symmetrically  round  the 
mouth;  forming  a  dorsal  pair,  a  ventral  pair,  and  two 
lateral  pairs  on  each  side ;  and  their  bases  are  connected 
by  an  inter-brachial  membrane,  which  in  some  instances 
{Cirrkoteuthis)  extends  nearly  to  their  points.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  arms  are  placed  the  suckers  ("ace- 
tabula"),  in  the  form  of  muscular  cup-like  discs,  which 
may  be  sessile  or  stalked,  and  which  are  arranged  gen- 
erally in  one  or  two,  or  rarely  in  four  rows.  Each  acetab- 
ulum consists  of  a  cup,  the  margin  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  muscular  ring,  sometimes  strengthened  by  a  horny 
girdle  (which  may  be  smooth  or  may  be  produced  into 
teeth),  whilst  its  centre  is  occupied  by  an  elevated  papilla 
composed  mainly  of  radial  muscular  fibres.  When  the 
sucker  is  applied  to  any  object,  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  causes  the  dfepression  of  this  muscular 
papilla,  and  creates  a  partial  vacuum,  thus  enabling  each 
sucker  to  act  as  a  most  efiicient  organ  of  prehension — their 
action  being  sometimes  supplemented  (as  in  Onychoteuthis) 
by  the  conversion  of  the  central  papilla  into  a  horny  hook. 
The  so-called  "  tentacles  "  of  the  Decapod  cuttle-fishes  re- 
semble the  true  arms  in  structure,  but  are  very  much 
longer,  and  only  carry  suckers  on  their  swollen  and  club- 
shaped  extremities.  They  are  placed  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  animal,  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of 
arms  (counting  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back) :  they 
may  or  may  not  be  retractile  into  pouches  placed  below 
the  eyes,  and  thev  may  attain  a  length  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  body  itself.  The  tentacles  are  organs  of 
prehension,  and  the  arms  are  in  addition  emploved  by  the 
animal  in  locomotion,  enabling  it  to  walk  head  downwards, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or,  when  webbed,  to  swim  through 
the  water  in  a  retrograde  manner.  One  of  the  arms  of 
the  male  cuttle-fishes,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  is  also 
more  or  lees  largely  engaged  in  the  work  of  reproduction, 
and  may  for  this  reason  be  greatlv  modified. 

The  sides  of  the  body  in  all  the  Decapod  cuttle-fishes, 
and  in  a  few  of  the  Octoixxls  (c.  g.,  Pinnociopus),  are  more  or 
less  extensively  produced  into  muscular  expansions  or  finSf 
supported  internally  by  a  cartilaginous  basis.  These  fins  are 
employed  by  the  animal  in  swimming  head  foremost,  and 
they  may  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  metasoma 
(as  in  Sepia)j  or  they  may  be  confined  to  the  hinder  end  of 
the  bodv  (as  in  LoligOy  Cheiroteuthis,  OnychoteuJthis,  etc.). 

The  "funnel"  of  the  cuttle-fishes  is  a  muscular  tube^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  "  epipodia,"  and  placed  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  body,  with  its  anterior  extremitv  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  mantle,  whilst  it  opens  posteriorly  into 
the  psJlial  chamber.  It  serves  for  the  extrusion  (by  means 
of  the  outgoing  respiratorv  currents)  of  the  undigeut^ 
portions  of  the  food  and  of  the  excretions  of  the  kidneys 
and  ink-sac ;  whilst  the  water  which  has  pamed  over  the 
^ills  is  expelled  through  it  in  a  succession  of  jets,  subserv- 
ing in  this  way  the  secondary  purpose  of  driving  the  ani- 
mal backwards  through  the  water. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system^  the  mouth  is  placed  cen- 
trally, surrounded  by  the  bases  of  the  arms,  and  it  con- 
ducts into  a  powerfully  muscular  buccal  cavity,  in  which 
are  contained  two  strong  homy  jaws  and  a  well-developed 
"tongue."  The  jaws,  or  "mandibles,"  are  purely  homy 
(not  partially  calcareous,  as  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus),  and 
they  nave  very  much  the  form  of  a  parrot's '     ' 
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yerticallj,  the  lower  one  prelecting  meet  and  receiving  the 
upper  mandible  within  it  in  the  act  of  biting.  The  so- 
ouied  "  tongue  "  ia  a  muscular  orean,  part  of  which  is 
overed  with  numerous  papilUe,  and  is  apparently  an  orean 
of  taste;  whilst  another  portion  is  developed  into  a  lin- 
gual ribbon,  essentially  similar  in  its  structure  to  the 
"  odontophore "  of  the  OasteropodcL  The  oesophagus  — 
sometimes  simple  (Deea'poda).  sometimes  provided  with 

Sroventricular  or  crop-hke  ailatations  (Oetopoda) — con- 
ncts  from  the  buccal  chamber  to  the  stomach,  the  latter 
organ  beins  of  large  size,  highly  muscular,  of  a  generally 
rounded  shape,  and  having;  appended  to  its  pyloric  ,ex- 
tremity  a  capacious  diverticulum,  into  which  the  bile- 
ducts  open.  Into  the  oesophaguiB  open  the  ducts  of  one  or 
two  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  and  the  liver  is  of  large  size 
and  highly  developed,  whilst  certain  glandular  structures 
which  pour  their  secretion  into  tlie  bile-ducts  are  believed 
to  represent  the  pancreas.  The  intestine  is  usually  short, 
mostly  of  nearly  uniform  calibre,  straight  or  slightl;^  con- 
voluted, and  terminates  in  an  anal  aperture  placed  in  the 
median  line  of  the  pallial  chamber,  close  to  the  base  of 
the  funnel. 

The  excretory  organe  of  the  cuttle-fishes  are  the  kidneys 
and  the  ink-sac,  and  the  int^umentary  sinuses  in  conneo- 


FiQ.  2.— Centntl  or^aiiB  of  the  circulation,  gUls,  and  renal  organs  of 

Sepia  qMeinalit  (after  John  Hunter),    a.  aorta ;  v,  vena  cava;  t/.v', 

TiKeral  Teins:  e,  ssrstenilc  heart ;  d,  d.dilatatioDs  of  branchial  reins 

'  on  entering  the  heart;  e,  e,  branchial  hearts;  6, 6,  branchiae;  r,  r, 

renal  organs. 

tion  with  the  so-called  "  aquiferous  pores  "  may  possibly 
also  have  an  excretory  function.  The  kidneys  (r,  r,  fig.  2^ 
are  spongy,  cellular,  tufled,  or  massive  organs  appended 
to  the  two  posterior  branches  of  the  vena  cava,  and  some- 
times developed  on  others  of  the  principal  veins,  just 
before  they  open  into  the  branchial  hearts.  They  are  con- 
tained, along  with  the  veins  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  the  corresponding  branchial  heart  on  each  side,  in  two 
serous  sacs,  which  are  separated  centrally  by  the  chamber 
containing  the  systemic  heart,  and  which  open  by  dis- 
tinct apertures  into  the  pallial  chamber.  The  renal  ap- 
pendices are  in  direct  communication  with  the  veins  on 
which  they  are  situated,  and  have  the  form  of  membran- 
ous, often  plicated,  sacs,  covered  externally  with  a  laver 
of  glandular  cells,  which  secrete  a  yellowish  fluid.  This 
fluid  escapes  into  the  serous  sacs  surrounding  the  kidneys, 
and  is  thence  expelled  into  the  mantle-cavity  by  the  aper- 
tures before  mentioned.  The  identity  of  this  fluid  with 
the  renal  secretion  of  the  higher  animals  is  shown  by  its 
containing  uric  acid,  as  proved  by  Harless. 

The  ink-sac  is  a  glandular  organ,  present  in  all  known 
Dibranchiates,  generally  of  a  pyriform  shape,  situated  in 
different  portions  of  the  visceral  chamber^  but  communi- 
cating by  a  longer  or  shorter  duct  either  with  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestine,  or,  more  commonly,  directly  with 
the  pallial  cavity  by  a  special  aperture  of  its  own,  situated 


close  beside  the  anus  and  at  the  base  of  the  fnnneL  Tht 
ink-sac  has  strong  fibrous  walls,  often  with  a  silvery  Ipstn^ 
and  its  secretion  is  a  brown  or  black  fluid,  containing  a 
larffe  amount  of  a  carbonaceous  pigment  ('*  sepia"),  along 
witn  various  mineral  salts.  It  is  employed  by  the  cattle- 
fishes  as  a  means  of  protection  against  their  enemies,  u 
they  have  the  power  of  at  will  expelling  jets  of  it  into  the 
surrounding  water,  and  thus  raising  a  cloud  under  cover  of 
which  they  make  their  escape.  The  coloring  matterof  the 
ink  is  highly  indestructible,  is  often  found  preserved  in 
fossil  Dibranchiates,  and  was  formerly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  paint  "sepia." 

The  eireulatory  organs  of  the  cuttle-fishes  consist  of  arte- 
ries, veins,  generally  an  intermediate  system  of  capillariei, 
a  more  or  less  extensively  developed  system  of  sinuaea  or 
lacune  amongst  the  tissues,  a  central  systemic  heart,  and 
two  accessory  or  '*  branchial "  hearts,  whereby  the  venona 
blood  is  propelled  through  the  breathing  organs.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  circulation  is  as  follows.  The  venooi 
blood  returned  from  the  arms,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  and  mantle  generally,  and  the  funnel  is  collected  into 
a  main  ventrally-placed  vein  (the  vena  cava).  This  is  re- 
inforced by  a  great  vein  {canalia  vetumts),  which  brings  the 
blood  from  a  venous  sinus  surrounding  the  buccal  chamber, 
the  gullet,  stomach,  and  liver  in  the  Octopods,  but  whidiia 
of  comparatively  small  dimensions  in  the  Decapods.  The 
great  venous  channel  thus  formed  splits  into  two  braDcfaea 
(the  so-called  **  branchial  arteries"),  which  further  receive 
the  venous  blood  returned  from  the  posterior  viscera  and 
hinder  portion  of  the  mantle  by  special  vessels  (the  "via- 
ceral  veins").  The  branchial  arteries  then  pour  their  con- 
tents by  valvular  apertures  into  two  special  muscular  con- 
tractile chambers,  which  are  termed  the  "  branchial  heaila,'' 
and  are  situated,  one  on  each  side,  at  the  bases  of  the  gilk 
The  branchial  hearts  drive  the  blood  through  the  giU% 
where  it  is  aerated,  and  whence  it  issues,  as  arterial  blood, 
by  the  so-called  "  branchial  veins,"  which  convey  it  to  the 
true  systemic  heart  This  organ  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  between  the  renal  sinuses  on  each  aide^ 
and  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  vena  cava.  The  two 
branchial  veins  open  into  it  by  contractile  dilatatioia^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  auricles,  and  it  consists  of  a 
single  muscular  cavity,  which  propels  the  blood  into  the 
systemic  aorta.  By  this  vessel  the  agrated  blood  is  die- 
tributed  to  the  tissues  generally,  finding  its  way  back  to  the 
veins  mostly  through  the  intervention  of  a  system  of  capil- 
laries, but  partly  by  the  venous  sinuses  and  lacunc  before- 
mentioned.  Besides  the  true  aorta  there  arise  from  the 
systemic  heart  minor  arterial  vessels,  by  which  the  blood 
is  conveyed  to  the  mantle,  fins,  and  reproductive  oigsna. 
The  blood  contains  microscopic  corpuscles,  and  ia  renuuk- 
able  in  containing  a  notable  amount  of  copper. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  cuttle-fishes  consist  of  two 
gills  or  branchiae,  one  of  each  side  of  the  body,  placed  m 
the  cavitv  of  tlie  mantle-sac  The  branchiae  are  of  an 
elongated!  pyramidal  figure,  and  each  consists  of  a  central 
stem,  attacned  below  to  the  visceral  mass  and  along  one 
side  to  the  mantle,  the  other  side  being  free.  The  central 
stem  bears  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  triangular  lamina^ 
in  turn  supporting  similar  secondary  laminae,  which  finallj 
carry  still  smaller  tertiary  laminae ;  and  the  blood  is  thoi 
minutely  distributed  through  the  gill.  In  the  absence  of  a 
ciliated  branchial  surface,  uie  necessary  respiratory  correnli 
are  maintained  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  expanaiona 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  pallial  chamber.  As  the  man- 
tle dilates,  the  water  from  the  exterior  makes  its  way  into 
the  mantle-cavity  by  the  opening  between  the  rim  of  the 
mantle  and  the  neck.  The  water,  after  passing  over  the 
gills,  is  then  expelled  through  the  funnel  by  the  contraction 
of  the  mantle.  The  course  of  the  out-going  current  throogh 
the  funnel  is  determined  either  by  the  presence  of  sultaUe 
valves  at  the  base  of  this  organ,  which  permit  the  egreaa  of 
water,  but  do  not  permit  its  ingress,  or  by  the  articolatioo 
of  the  sides  of  the  funnel  with  the  rim  of  the  mantle-eac,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  opening  into  the  mantle-cavitj  it 
completely  closed  during  the  exspiratory  act,  the  funnel 
alone  remaining  open.  As  before  remarked,  the  ootgoing 
respiratory  currents  serve  to  take  with  them  the  excremcn- 
titious  portions  of  the  food  and  the  secretions  of  the  kidseja 
and  ink-sac ;  and  they  are  also  concerned  in  swimming,  m 
the  animal  can  by  their  means  propel  itself  bickwardi 
through  the  water. 

The  nereous  sysUm  of  the  cuttle-fishes  consists  of  the 
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three  principal  pain  of  ganglia  characteristic  of  the  La- 
mellibnnchs  and  Gasteropod^namelj,  the  cephalic,  V^^h 
ind  parietOhsplanchnic.  These  fonn  an  oesophageal  collar, 
whicn  consists  of  a  smaller  dorsal  mass  (the  cephalic  gan- 
glia), and  a  lar^r  ventral  mass  (the  pedal  and  paneto- 
splanchnic  ganglia),  united  by  commissures.  The  central 
oi|pui8  of  tlie  nervous  system  are  protected  by  a  cartilage, 


Flo.  8.-HI,  Internal  skeleton  C'Mplostalre")  of  Sepia  omatOy  Bang:  b, 
Internal  skeleton  ("pen  **)  of  BistioteuthU  Boneiliana,  D'Orb. ;  e,  In- 
ternal skeleton  ("phragmaoone")  of  Spiruta  fragUU,  Lamarck :  d. 
ijAmtX  of  apSniaFtrfmU, 

foreshadowing  the  cranium  of  the  vertebrate  animals ;  and 
the  cerebral  {^nglia  supply  the  nerves  to  the  buccal  mass 
nd  eyes,  whilst  the  pcxlal  ganglia  supply  nerves  to  the 
loditory  organs,  funnel,  and  arms,  and  the  nervous  supply 
of  the  mantle  and  viscera  generally  is  derived  from  the 
paheto-splanchnic  ganglia.  The  orgaaw  of  sense  of  the 
BOttje-fishes  are  highly  developed,  and  consist  of  the  eyes, 
inditory  sacs,  and  perhaps  of  an  olfactory  apparatus. 
Space  will  not  permit  of  a  description  of  these,  and  it  must 
uffice  to  say  tnat  the  organs  or  vision  are  of  large  size, 
md  more  highly  develop^  than  in  any  other  invertebrate 
inimals,  consisting  of  a  sclerotic,  choroid,  retina,  vitreous 
bumor,  Squeous  humor,  and  crvstalline  lens;  the  organs 
)f  hearing  are  two  chambers  hollowed  out  of  the  cartilage 
>f  the  cranial  plate,  each  containing  a  membranous  sac  with 
m  otolith ;  and  the  organs  of  smdl  have  been  doubtfully 
loa^ht  in  certain  cavities  which  open  bv  small  apertures 
)ehmd  the  eye,  and  are  supplied  with  filaments  from  the 
sephalic  ganglia. 

Of  the  skeletal  structures  which  these  animals  possess, 
lome  are  integumentary  and  exoskeletal,  whilst  others 
nay  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  true  endoskeleton.  In 
he  latter  category  are  the  various  internal  caililaginous 
toncturee  whicli  are  found  in  the  cuttle-fishes,  protecting 
rital  oisans,  or  serving  as  a  base  of  insertion  for  muscles. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  cartilages  which  strengthen  the 
interior  rim  of  the  mantle-sac,  and  serve  for  its  articulation 
n  some  fonns  with  the  funnel,  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
Ins  (when  present)  need  no  further  notice;  but  the  cranial 
strtilage  is  of  greater  importance.  This  latter  forms  a 
>late,  which  surrounds  the  gullet  and  incloses  and  protects 
he  great  oesophi^eal  nerve-collar,  and  which  sends  off 
prolongations  which  strengthen  and  protect  the  eye,  thus 
lischai^ing  the  functions  of  the  orbits  of  higher  animals. 

The  mUffumeniary  skeleton  of  the  cuttle-fishes  consists  of 
m  external  shell  onlv  in  the  Paper  Nautilus  {Arffonauia). 
mt  in  all  others  in  which  it  is  present  at  all  it  is  composed 
>f  certain  homy  or  calcareous  structures,  which  are  lodsed 
k  the  substance  of  the  mantl&  and  are  therefore  concealed 
h>m  view.  This  internal  skeleton,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Dibranchiates,  is  well  developed  in  all  the  Decapods,  but 
B  either  absent  or  rudimentarv  in  the  Octopods,  m  which 
t  never  consists  of  more  than  ^'  two  short  ruaimental  styles 
ncysted  in  the  doiso-lateral  parts  of  the  mantle"  (Owen). 


In  the  typical  Decaj 
phteuthis,  Htstit 


B  (such  as  LoUgo,  Sepioieulkis  Buo- 
etc.).  the  skeleton  is  homy,  and 
consists  of  a  feather-stiaped  ''pen''  (6,  fig.  3)  composed  of 
a  central  shaft  and  two  more  or  less  extensivelv  developed 
lateral  expansions  or  wings,  the  whole  imbeaded  in  the 
mantle  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  In  some  cases 
{Onyehoieuthis,  OmmastrepheSf  LoUgopsis)  the  hinder  end  of 
the  i>en  is  developed  into  hollow  conical  appendix  or  cup 
formine  a  mdimentary  "  splanchnoskeleton.''  In  the  genus 
Sepia,  the  intemal  skeleton  (a,  fig.  3)  consists  of  a  homy 
oval  plate,  strengthened  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is 
deposited  principally  on  its  internal  surfac^  and  consists 
of  numerous  thin  plates  separated  bv  vertical  fibres.  The 
"  cuttle-bone,"  or  "  sepiostaire,"  is  of  a  porous,  spongy  con- 
sistence, and  is  concave  on  its  inner  surface  behind,  termi- 
nating posteriorly  in  a  small  cone  (''mucro"),  from  which 
a  thin,  wing-like  margin  is  prolonged  forwards  on  both 
sides.  In  the  singular  genus  Spinda  the  intemal  skeleton 
(e,  fig.  3)  has  the  form  of  a  calcareous  and  nacreous  tube, 
coiled  up  into  a  flat,  spiral,  the  coils  of  which  are  not  in 
contact  The  intemid  cavity  of  the  shdl  is  partitioned  off 
by  a  succession  of  pearlv  septa,  which  are  perforated  on 
the  ventral  or  concave  side  of  the  shell  by  a  tuoe  ("  siphun- 
de")  running  the  whole  length  of  the  spiral.  In  its  sen- 
eral  oonstraction,  the  skeleton  of  the  Spinda  is  very  like 
the  shell  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  its  relations  to  the  animal  are  quite  different  Though 
the  shell  itself  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  certain  regions, 
the  animal  is  at  present  only  known  by  some  very  imper- 
fect examples,  and  its  connection  with  the  shell  is  not  pre- 
cisely clear.  The  last  chamber  of 
the  shell,  however,  b  little  or  not 
at  all  larger  than  those  behind  it,- 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  animal 
in  no  sense  lives  in  the  shelL 
On  the  contrary  the  last  chamber 
simply  lodged  the  extremity  of 
the  visceral  sac,  and  the  shell  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  inter- 
nal one,  though  possibly  it  is  only 
partially  concealed  from  view  by 
folds  of  the  mantle,  and  is  not  ab- 
solutely encysted. 

Of  the  three  types  of  internal 
skeleton  characteristic  of  living 
cuttle-fishes — ^namely,  the  homv 
pen  of  the  Calamarie&  the  cal- 
careous ''bone"  of  tne  Sqnte, 
and  the  spiral  chambered  ana 
siphunculate  shell  of  Spinda — 
two  appear  under  various  forms 
in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
rocks,  whilst  the  third,  compris- 
ing the  SpvrukSf  is  so  £Eur  un- 
known in  the  fossil  condition. 
Thus,  we  find  fossil  "  pens,"  in  all 
essential  respects  identiod  with 
those  of  the  ordinary  living  De- 
capods, to  be  by  no  means  very 
rare  in  deposits  of  Secondary  age, 
and  such  genera  as  Teudopsis, 
LeptoioAtkis,  OeoteutkiSf  and  B&- 
loteulkis  have  been  founded  on 
these  remains.  Similarly,  the  cal- 
careous "cuttle-bones"  from  the 
Tertiary  rocks,  upon  which  are 
foundea  the  genera  iS|ptru(tro8(ra, 
BelopterOf  ana  BelemnosiSf  appear 
to  be  referable  to  the  Septadm,  In 
SpfirulxroOra,  however,  the  skeleton 
consists  partly  of  a  spirally  bent^ 
chambered,  and  siphonate  "  phra^ 
macone,"  protected  by  a  ^inted 
calcareous  "guard,"  and  it  thna 
reminds  us  on  the  one  hand  of  the 


%m::\\ 


Fio.  4.— Diagram  of  Bdem- 


onmf*  a,  conical  cavitf  or    hand  of  the  extinct  Belemnites. 


By  far  the  most  important  of  the 
foesil  cuttle-fishes,  however,  are 
those  which  form  the  fiunily  of 
the  BdemthiJtida^  a  group  wholly 
Secondary  in  its  distribution,  which  has  a  ty]^  ot  skeletoo 
peculiar  to  itself.   This  skeleton  consists  of  a  conical  cham> 


**  alTOolus,"  In  which  the 
chambered  *'  phragma- 
oone  "  (p)  Is  contained ;  a, 
*•  gaard,"  or  "  roetrum.*' 
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berad  shell — the  **  phragmacone'' — which  is  partitioned  off 
by  calcareous  septa  into  distinct  air-chambers,  pierced  yen- 
tnillj  by  a  tube  or  '*  siphuncle.''  The  conical  phragma- 
oone  is  placed  in  a  corresponding  excavation  in  the  an- 
terior end  of  a  longer  or  shorter,  sub-cylindrical,  calca- 
reous, and  fibrous  structure,  which  is  known  as  the 
"guard,"  or  "rostrum,"  and  which  protects  the  delicate 
phragmacone  from  injury.  The  guard  is  the  part  of  the 
skeleton  which  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  fossil  con- 
dition, and  in  perfect  specimens  it  is  prolonged  forwards 
anteriorly  into  a  longer  or  shorter  homy  or  shelly  plate, 
which  corresponds  with  the  front  portion  of  the  ''  pen  "  of 
the  Calamaries,  and  is  known  as  the  "  pro-ostracum."  The 
various  genera  of  the  BelemniUdoD — BdemniUSy  Bdemnitdlct, 
Xiphoteuthia,  CkmotetUhis,  AoarUkoteidhUf  Belemnoteuthu — 
are  founded  on  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  internal 
skeleton.  We  know,  however,  from  specimens  preserved 
in  such  fine-grained  deposits  as  the  Oxford  clay,  that  the 
cuttle-fishes  of  this  family  possessed  lateral  fins,  and  two 
'tentacles"  in  addition  to  the  eight  proper  ''arms;"  that 
the  suckers  were  provided  with  horny  hooks ;  and  that 
there  was  an  ink-sac 

As  before  remarked,  the  only  known  Dibranchiate 
Cephalopod  in  which  an  eztenial  shell  is  present  is  the 
Paper  JSiautilus  (Argonauta).  The  shell,  moreover,  is  only 
possessed  by  the  female  Argonaut—the  male  being  shell- 


•Fie.  S.—Argonauta  argo,  the  "  Paper  Nautilas,'*  female.  The  animal 
ii  represented  in  its  shell,  but  the  webbed  dorsal  arms  are  separated 
flrom  the  shell,  which  they  ordinarily  embrace. 


len — and  it  is  in  no  way  comparable  as  regards  its  mode 
of  origin  and  its  morphological  significance  with  the  shell 
of  the  ordinary  testaceous  Mollusks  in  general,  or  of  the 
Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods  in  particular.  The  shell  of 
the  Argonaut  is  involute,  one-chambered,  and  calcareous, 
of  most  graceful  outlines  and  ornamentation.  It  is  not 
secreted  by  the  mantle,  nor  is  the  animal  attached  to  it  by 
any  organic  connection — hence  the  long  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  Argonaut  truly  owned  the  shell  it  inhabited, 
or  had  not  rather  simply  obtained  it  by  plunder,  as  the  Her- 
mit-Crab  seizes  anj^  empty  shell  which  may  be  suitable  for 
its  temporary  habitation.  It  is,  however,  now  known  that 
the  shell  of  the  Argonaut  is  secreted  bv  the  two  dorsal 
arms  of  the  female,  which  are  expandedf  or  webbed,  and 
closely  embrace  the  shell  which  they  produce.  These  two 
arms,  in  their  natural  position,  are  bent  backwards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  animal  to  inhabit  the  shelL  The  animal  sits  in 
the  shell,  with  its  funnel  turned  towards  the  keel,  and  the 
apex  of  the  shell  is  empty,  and  is  used  simply  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  clustered  ^gs. 

The  processes  of  reproduction  and  development  in  the  cuttle- 
flshes  are  of  great  interest.  The  males  and  females  are  gener- 
ally more  or  less  unlike  externally — ^tbis  difference  being  ipost 
marked  in  the  Argonaut,  in  which  the  male  is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  female,  and  in  addition  possesses  no  shell.  The  re- 
prodnotive  organs  of  the  female  consist  of  a  single  ovary,  situ- 


ated at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  and  ijjcloMd  in  a  poul  tt 
the  peritoneum,  from  which  one  or  two  ^rida^ti  are  eoatiaaii 
to  open  into  the  mantle-earity,  generally  nemr  lh«  haw  of  tti 
funnel.  The  eggs  are  discharged  into  thci  f  eritooea]  ne,  mw 
rounding  the  ovary,  and  are  then  taken  up  by  the  oridiuUai4 
conveyed  into  the  mantle-cavity.  When  finaJly  eimi<M, (fat 
impregnated  eggs  are  found  to  be  inclosed,  smglj  or  aa^ 
together,  in  special  capsules,  which  are  uraally  si4aelii  m 
bunches  to  some  foreign  body.  These  egg-ca{>tul«s  if»|i*k 
duced  by  the  so-called  "nidamental  glands,"  wbidi  is  torn 
genera  (e.g.,  Sepia  and  Loligo)  are  of  large  file,  and  an  a^i. 
pended  to  the  proper  generative  organ ».  The  reprodoeijii 
organs  of  the  male  cuttle-fishes  consist  of  a  testis  piand  tt  tfai 
hinder  extremity,  like  the  ovary  of  the  female,  and  iadondii 
a  peritoneal  sac.  The  spermatosoids  are  discbargid  into  tHi 
sac  by  the  rupture  of  the  secreting  tubes,  aod  are  oo&rcTidis 
the  exterior  by  a  tubular  "  vas  deferens/'  which  is  dililad  ia  Id 
course  into  a  *' vesicula  seminalis,"  and  uUimatcly  cp^i  kii 
the  mantle-cavity  by  a  papilliform  "  p«Bia  **  sitQsle4  den  b 
the  anus.  Before  the  vas  deferens  finally  terminates  is  tha 
way,  it  is  usually  expanded  into  a  special  dHatation  {"bm 
spermatophorum "),  m  which  are  paeked  away  tlie  to-taUM 
" spermatophores,"  or  "moving  filamenta  uf  Keedbam."  Umi 
singular  bodies  are  whitish  filaments,  9  i)r  d  lin^  ta  lagt^ 
composed  of  aggregations  of  spermato^uidJ^  tiiclot«diitieo««k 
ing  originally  of  an  albuminous  nature,  but  ultimately  hmm^ 
ing  developed  into  two  membranes  wbirb  liave  a  oomplieiiil 
arrangement.  When  set  free  and  moistenc*!^  the  spenniteabowi 
exhibit  active  vermicular  movements,  and  tinder  fvltabii  ^ 
oumstances  rupture  and  discharge  their  eoti tamed  ipermfltana 

The  reproductive  act  in  the  cuttle-fishes  is  only  m^^Mij 
known ;  but  true  intromission  is  certainly  impoissible.  Asoari- 
ing  to  the  observations  of  Aristotle,  the  paulpes  and  calaauii 
perform  this  act  by  clinging  to  each  other,  mouth  to  mDntk,  witi 
the  suckers  of  the  arms  in  mutual  apposition,  the  fonaerHel- 
ing  the  bottom,  whilst  the  latter  move  freely  in  the  mix.  It 
is  known  now,  in  this  connection,  that  oti«  of  the  anni  of  ib 
male  cuttle-fishes  is  peculiarly  modified,  the  arm  thnj  a^ieatei 
being  said  to  be  "  hectocotylixed."  In  ^oiiie  fonni,  iliLi  h«tB' 
cotylized  arm— differing  in  its  position  in  (ji£erefit  casei^-iiMt 
so  conspicuously  altered  as  to  attract  immediate  attntiimr  lai 
it  does  not  appear  clear  that  it  plays  uecesearil  j  any  {act  te 
the  reproductive  act,  though  the  alteration  of  form  ii  m- 
doubtedly  primarily  sexual.  In  certain  forms,  howetcr  (til 
Argonauta  argo,  Tremoetopue  violacettw^  71  Qu^jfonmr  aai  (V 
topue  earena)  the  hectocotylized  arm  is  the  efficient  a^eai  alls 
act  of  reproduction.  It  is  longer  and  thieker  than  tbeoi^ 
arms,  prolonged  at  its  extremity  into  a  l«>iig  filament,  a«d  fit 
sessing  posteriorly  a  sac  which  is  filled  with  spenastc^hana 
During  the  act  of  reproduction,  the  bectocotyhied  ana  ii  le* 
tached  by  the  male,  and  is  deposited^  with  its  freig^ht  of  «tt> 
matophores,  within  the  mantle-cavitj  t^f  the  fi^aiale.  ill 
terminal  filament  is  perforated  by  a  tabe^  bj  which  tht  iperss* 
tophores  are  conveyed  to  the  ova,  and  iiiipr<>gnal:i4fi  »  ^ 
efi^eoted.  When  thus  detached,  the  hecto  rot  y  1  \  zed  ann  U  capsUi 
of  independent  movement,  and  when  firi^t  found  in  tbii  fin 
condition  within  the  mantle-sao  of  the  feniATe  Arfo^oatit  itm 
regarded  as  a  parasitic  worm.  Under  this  bdief  D«ll*  tku^* 
described  it  as  the  Tnehoeephalue  acetabutnri4t  and  C«t« 
called  it  (in  the  Oetopua)  the  Heetocottftum  O^mpadU,  BoA 
these  names  are  in  allusion  to  the  suckers  which  the  ^tm  mamt 
and  the  name  of  "  hectocotylus  "  is  still  Applied  tci  ibedetsoW 
arm,  whereas  the  arm,  if  not  detached,  is  simply  caid  ts  k 
"  hectocotylized."  As  before  remarked,  it  i£  nut  absolotelytv^ 
tain  that  the  hectocotylixed  arm  is  invariably  et]i^k>y«d«t 
reproductive  agent;  and  certainly  it  ii  oqIv  oecasioa^y  I^ 
tached.  According  to  Steenstrup,  however,  the  heeCoeatjfiBi 
arm,  when  not  detached,  is  employed  by  the  male  to  tna^ 
tiie  spermatophores  to  the  female  during  i  he  act  of  reprvdsetiia 
the  spermatic  filaments  being  either  placed  within  tbo  ausl^ 
cavity,  or  fixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  buoi^lcariQ^*' 
the  females.  How  the  spermatophores  are  traD^ferred  fna!^ 
seminal  ducts  of  the  male  to  thesae  oontaiued  in  tbeiatcnsrrf 
the  hectocotylized  arm  is  still  unoertain;  but  LeaeJtaithtf 
shown  that  the  sac  in  question  does  actually  commonieaa  wA 
the  surface  by  a  distinct  aperture. 

The  development  of  the  cuttle-fishes  can  be  barely  XH^ 
upon  here.  After  fertilisation  the  ovum  undergoes  a  painil 
segmentation,  as  in  birds  and  reptilefi,  and  there  is  Skm  ii 
one  pole  a  germinal  disc  ("blastoderm"),  which  if  at  W 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  primitive  furrow,  then  iato  Tier  If 
a  secondary  furrow  intersecting  the  first  at  right  Ka^m,uA 
then  into  eight.  An  inner  germinal  layer  it  then  foiwd^M* 
cording  to  the  researches  of  Ray  IAiike.«ter  on  Z«%*)  ^^ 
independently  of  the  outer  one;  and  the  two  lajen  tiMB  gi^ 
over  the  entire  yolk  and  completely  inclose  iL  IV  laii^ 
mented  portion  of  the  yolk  is  graduidly  absorbed  by  the  |i«v> 
ing  embryo,  but  obtains  no  direct  conned  iou  with  the  aHzaeiMT 
tube,  the  latter  originating  from  the  primitive  invagiaatiM  tf 
the  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  instead  «f  being  foraei  tf 
in  vertebrates,  by  its  inner  layer. 
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Ai  ngsrdf  their  dUtribution  in  tpaee,  theonttle-fishM  are  &11 
■arlne^  MfeiTe^  rftpaoioai,  and  oamiyoroiu  in  their  habits, 
•wimmiDg  Tigoroaalj  bj  means  of  the  jets  of  water  emitted 
from  the  funnel,  or  in  an  opposite  direotion  bj  means  of  flns^ 
and  oreeping  about  the  sea-bottom  bj  means  of  the  prehensile 
arms.  Borne  forms  (such  as  the  Oetopodidse  and  Septa)  are  es- 
•satially  littoral  animals,  frequenting  shallow  seas,  liring  in 
the  Tieinity  of  the  land,  and  specially  affeeting  rocky  bottoms. 
Others  (such  as  Tremoctoput,  Sepiola,  Argonauta,  Spirula, 
Arckiteuiku,  OnjfehoUuthit,  etc.)  are  pelagic  animals,  liring  in 
the  open  ocean,  often  far  from  land,  and  swimming  at  or  near 
the  surface.  Though  more  yaried  as  regards  their  specific  and 
generic  types  in  the  warmer  seas  of  the  globe,  cuttle-fishes  are 
found  in  almost  all  seas,  and  are  sometimes  extremely  numer- 
ous indiridually  even  in  the  colder  oceans.  It  seems  also  cer- 
tain that  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  pelagic  forms  is  only 
Teiy  imperfect.  As  to  their  dimensions,  none  are  extremely 
minute,  and  some  attain  truly  gigantic  dimensions.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  fabulous  accounts  of  colossal  cuttle-fishes  given 
by  many  of  the  older  writers,  such  as  Pontoppidan  and  Olaus 
Kagnns,  we  are  now  acquainted  through  the  observations  and 
deseriptions  of  scientific  witnesses,  such  as  Banks  and  Solander, 
Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Steenstrup,  Verrill,  etc.,  with  various  huge 
enttle-fishes,  inhabiting  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Some  of  these,  though  only  known  by  imperfect  specimens,  cer- 
tainly attain  a  length  of  16  feet  or  upwards  to  the  body  and 
head,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  or  upwards  in  tho  long  tentacles. 
AU  these  giant  cuttle-fishes  appear  to  belong  to  the  sub-order  of 
the  i^eeo/^<ia. 

As  regards  their  dittrihution  in  titne,  the  order  of  the  Dihran- 
ehiate  Cephalopods  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  existence 
dnring  the  Pals»osoic  period.  And  in  this  case  the  negative 
evidence  is  of  considerable  value,  seeing  that  so  manv  members 
of  the  order  are  provided  with  struotnres  capable  of  preserva- 


Fm.  6.-HI,  Male  of  Arffonauia  argo,  with  the  heetocotyllsed  arm  still 
contained  in  Its  enveloping  cyst,  four  times  enlarged  (after  H. 
M OUer).    6,  Hectocotylus  ot  Tmnoeloput  vMaems  (after  KdlUker). 

tion  in  the  fossil  state.  During  the  Mesoxolc  period  the  Di- 
branchiates  attained  a  high  development,  being  principally 
represented  by  the  exclusively  Secondary  family  of  the  BeUm- 
nitidm,  which  began  to  exist  in  the  Trias  and  survived  to  the 
Chalk.  The  genus  Belemnitet  itself  extends  from  the  Upper 
Trias  to  the  Upper  Oreensand,  and  its  place  is  taken  in  the 
Chalk  by  the  nearly  allied  BeUmnitella,  distinguished  by  a 
fissure  in  the  side  of  the  alveolus  of  the  guard.  The  Secondary 
rocks  have  also  yielded  the  pens  of  Teuthidm  ( Teudopnt,  Be- 
lotentkia,  etc.),  and  of  Sepiadm  (Sepia  itself,  and  Coeeoteuthit), 
In  the  Tertiary  rocks,  the  three  curious  extinct  genera  Belotepia, 
An'rv/trotfro,  and  Belemnone  appear  to  be  referable  to  the 
Stpiadw,  and  Sepia  itself  still  continues  to  exist;  whilst  the 
Teutkidm  are  not  wholly  unrepresented.  The  family  of  the 
Soirftlidm  has  no  certain  fossil  representative;  but  two  species 
of  Argonaut  have  been  detected  in  the  later  Tertiaries.  With 
thi»  last-mentioned  exception,  no  remains  certainly  referable  to 
the  sub-order  of  the  Octopoda  have  hitherto  been  met  with. 

BiBUOGRAPBT. — The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the 
more  important  works  and  memoirs  which  may  be  consulted 
with  regard  to  the  living  and  fossil  Dibrancfalate  Cephalopods : — 
Aristotle,  Uietoria  de  AnimaUbu§ ;  Meyer,  Arittotelee  Thier- 
kmde,  Berlin,  1856 ;  Needham,  An  Aeeount  of  tome  new  Micro- 
eeepieol Dieeoveriee,  1746;  Monro  {•ecundtu)^  "On  the  Anatomy 
Of  the  Sagittatod  Calamary,"  in  The  Structure  and  Phvnology 
of  Fukea,  178 A;  Cuvier,'XeCon«  cTAnat,  ComparSe  and  Mimoire 
Htr  let  dphalopodee-  et  tur  leur  Anatomies  St.  delle  Chisje, 
Mmtfia  eu'  Oe/alopedi,  1829 ;  Meckel,  Sifetem  der  vergleichenden 


Anatomie;  Owen,  "Cephalopoda,"  in  Todd  and  Bowman's 
Oyclopmdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phveiology,  1836-^0 ;  Von  SieboliL 
"  Anatomy  of  Cephalopoda,"  in  Siebold  and  Stannius's  Lekrbudk 
der  vergleiekenden  Anatomie,  1848 ;  Milne-Edwards,  Le^one  eur 
la  PKyeioloaie  et  VAnaiomie  eomparie,  1867 ;  Keterstein,  "  Oe- 
phalopoda,^'  in  Bronn's  Kkuten  und  Ordnungen  dee  Thierreick§p 
1862 ;  F^rqssao  and  Ale.  d'Orbigny,  Hietoire  naturelle  dee  04- 
pkalopodee  aeitabuli/eree  vivante  et  /oeeilee,  1836-48;  PoH. 
''Anatomy  of  Argonauta,"  in  his  Teetaeea  utriueque  SicUim, 
1820;  Jeanette  Power,  "The  Animal  of  Argonauta  argo," 
Arehiv.f.  Naturgeeeh,  1837;  Van  Beneden,  "M6m.  sur  I'Argo- 
nauta,"  in  Nouv,  M(m,  de  VAead.  roy.  de  BruxeOee,  1888 ;  J.  B. 
Gray,  "  The  Animal  of  Spirula,"  Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  HieUf 
1846 ;  ESlliker,  Entwiekelungegeeckiehte  der  Cephaiopoden,  1844, 
and  "  Observations  on  the  Heetoootyli  of  Tremoetopue  violaceue 
and  Argonauta  argo,"  in  Trane.  Linn.  Soe.,  1846;  H.  MUller, 
"  Ueber  das  M&nnchen  von  Argonauta  argo  und  die  Hectecoty- 
len,"  in  ZeiUek. /.  Wie:  ZooL,  1862;  Verrill,  "Colossal  Ce- 
phalopods  of  the  North  Atlantic,"  in  American  ydturaliet,  1876 ; 
Wagner,  "Die  fossilen  Ueberreste  von  nackten  Dintenfisehen 
ans  den  Lithographischen  Schiefer,"  in  AbhandL  d.  Math.  phgt. 
GL  der  AT.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiee.,  1860;  Owen,  "  Belemnites  from 
the  Oxford  Clay,"  Phil.  Trane.,  1844;  Huxley,  "Structure  of 
Belemnites,"  in  Mem.  Oeol.  Survey,  1864 ;  Phillips,  Monograph 
of  the  Belemnitidm  (PalsBontographical  Society),  1866-69. 

(H.  A. ».) 

CUVIER,  Baboit  (1769-1832).  Georges  Cuvier  was 
bom  on  the  23d  of  August,  1769,  at  MontMliard,  in  the 
department  of  Doubs,  then  belonging  to  Wiirtemberg.  He 
was  christened  L^opold-Chr^tien-Fr^^rio-I>Bgobert^  but 
afterwards  assumed,  at  his  mother's  wish,  the  name  of 
Georges,  which  was  that  of  an  elder  brother  deceased. 
His  father,  a  retired  officer  on  half-pay,  belonged  to  a 
Protestant  family  which  had  emigrated  from  the  Jura  in  con- 
sequence of  religious  persecution.  His  mother,  as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  eminent  men,  was  a  cultivated  and  high- 
minded  woman,  who  took  eyery  pains  to  develop  the  nascent 
faculties  of  her  son.  He  early  showed  a  bent  towards  the 
investigation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  was  noted  for  his 
studious  habits  and  marvellous  memory.  His  higher  edu- 
cation was  carried  out  at  the  Academy  of  Stuttgard — tho 
school  of  Schiller  and  other  men  of  eminence — to  which 
collegiate  institution  he  had  received  a  nomination  from 
Prince  Charles  of  Wiirtemberg.  Devoting  a  year  to  the 
study  of  **  philosophy,''  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the 
faculty  of  political  economy  {^*  Administration,"  **  Camer- 
alwissenschaft  ") ;  and  after  a .orilliant  university  career  he 
was  thrown  upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  short 
interlude  was  passed  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Swiss  regi- 
ment of  Ch&teauvleux,  but  this  corps  being  disbanded,  and 
his  family  being  poor,  he  accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Comte  d'H^ricy,  residing  near  Caen,  in 
Normand;^.  Here  he  spent  the  years  from  1788  to  the  end 
of  1794r— including  the  terriSc  epoch  of  the  "  Beign  of  Ter- 
ror " — peaceably  occupying  his  leisuro  in  the  ardent  pursuit 
of  his  favorite  sciences.  About  this  time  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Abb^  Tessier,  who  was  sheltering  himself 
from  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  at  Fecamp,  and  who  wrote 
strongly  in  favor  of  his  froUgi  to  his  friends  in  Paris, — 
with  the  result  that  Cuvier,  after  corres{K)nding  with  the 
well-known  naturalist  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  was  appointed 
in  1795  assistant  to  Mertrud,  the  aged  professor  of  compar- 
ative anatomy  at  the  Museum  d'Histoiro  Naturelle. 

The  pre-eminent  abilities  of  Cuvier  as  a  naturalist  and 
scientific  observer  wero  at  once  reooffnized  in  Paris,  and  the 
National  Institute  being  founded  this  year  (1795),  he  was 
elected  a  member,  and  was  associated  with  Lac^pdde  and 
Daubenton  as  the  nucleus  of  the  section  of  zoology.  De- 
tached memoirs  on  various  zoological  subjects  hadalready 
been  published  by  him,  one  of  the  most  important  beiuff  a 
ioint  memoir  with  Geoffroy  on  a  new  classification  of  tne 
Mammalia.  In  (his  year  he  also  published  a  number  of 
researches,  dealing  with  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  such 
as  descriptions  of  new  species  of  insects,  ihe  anatomy  of 
Helix  pomaliaj  the  internal  ear  of  the  cetaceans,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  invertebrates,  the  classification  of  the  inverts 
brates,'  etc  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  published 
in  the  **  Decade  philosophique"  of  the  Memoin  of  ths  NoA^ 
urol  History  Society  of  Am,  dealt  with  the  internal  and 
external  structuro  and  systematic  affinities  of  the  miscella- 
neous assemblage  of  lower  invertebrates  at  that  time  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  ''  Vermes."  In  1796  Cuvier 
commenced  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  Eoole  Centrale  du 
Panth^n^  and  published  a  number  of  contributions  to 
comparative  anatomy.    He  also  read  his  first  Pfl^BonlDlpff*    T 
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ical  paper  at  the  openinff  of  the  National  In&titute  in  the 
April  of  this  year,  whicli  was  subsequentljr  published  in 
1800  under  Uie  title  MhnoireM  mir  lu  Egpiees  tPEUphoftU 
vuwtnte  €i/089iU$,  Throughout  the  years  1797  and  1798  his 
icientifio  activity  continued  unabated,  as  is  implied  by  the 
production  of  various  memoirs  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
nutritive  processes  in  insects,  the  structure  of  the  ascidians, 
the  anatomy  of  the  bivalve  mollusks,  the  nostrils  of  the 
oetaoeans,  the  different  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  fossil  bones 
of  the  Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre,  etc  In  1798,  also 
was  published  his  first  separate  work,  namely  the  Tableau 
iUmadavre  de  Phigtoire  natureUe  des  Animata.  This  vol- 
ume was  an  abridgment  of  his  course  of  lectures  at  the 
£cole  du  Pantheon,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
and  firat  general  statement  of  that  natural  classification  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  his  genius  originated,  and  which 
is  universal Iv  accepted  by  modem  zoologists. 

In  1799,  by  the  death  of  Daubenton,  the  chair  of  nat- 
ural history  in  the  College  de  France  was  rendered  vacant; 
and  Cuvier  was  appointed  to  this  responsible  post.  In 
this  year  an  important  memoir  on  the  blood  system  of 
the  leeches  appeared  from  his  ^n.  In  1800,  in  addi- 
tion to  various  scattered  contributions  to  zoology  and  palae- 
ontology, embracing  observations  on  the  Siren  laeertina. 
the  crocodilians  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  fossil 
tapirs  of  France,  the  omitholites  of  Montmartre,  etc.,  ap- 
peared the  Lecons  fffAnatomie  Oompariej  a  classical  work, 
in  the  production  of  which  Cuvier  was  assisted  by  Dumeril 
in  the  first  two  volumes,  and  by  Duvemoy  in  three  later 
ones.  In  1802  CSuvier  became  titular  professor  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes;  and  in  the  same  year  be  was  appointed 
commissary  of  the  Institute  to  accompany  the  inspectors- 
general  of  public  instruction.  In  this  latter  capacity  he 
visited  the  south  of  France;  but  he  was  in  the  early  part 
of  1803  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute in  the  department  of  the  phvsical  and  natural  sci- 
ences, and  he  consequently  abandoned  the  appointment 
just  mentioned  and  returned  to  Paris.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  married  the  daughter  of  M.  Duvancel,  a  contractor  for 
the  public  taxes,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  all  of 
whom  predeceased  him. 

^  Cuvier's  scientific  publications  during  the  period  poste- 
rior to  the  year  1801  covered  a  vast  area,  and  can  be  but 
briefly  alluded  to  here.  In  addition  to  memoirs  on  the 
teeth  of  fishes,  on  the  ''Vermes"  with  red  blood  (Anne- 
lides),  on  the  crabs  known  to  the  ancients,  on  the  Ep;yptian 
ibis,  etxi.f  Cuvier  now  devoted  himself  more  especially  to 
three  lines  of  inquiry,  one  dealing  wilh  the  structure  and 
classification  of  the  Mollusca,  a  second  treating  of  the  com- 
parative anatomy  and  svstematic  arrangement  of  the  fishes, 
and  the  third  concemea  with  fossil  mammals  and  reptiles 
primarily,  and  secondarily  with  the  osteology  of  living 
lorms  belonging  to  the  same  groups.  As  respuds  the  first 
of  these  fields  of  investigation,  Cuvier  published  a  long 
series  of  papers  on  the  mollusca,  which  negan  as  early  as 
1792,  and  dealt  with  almost  all  the  groups  now  admitted 
into  this  sub-kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  Polywoa. 
Most  of  these  memoirs  were  published  in  the  Annalea  du 
Jtfiiwum  between  1802  and  1815.  and  they  were  subse- 
auently  collected  into  the  well-known  and  invaluable 
Mhnoire$  powr  urvir  d  PHisioire  ei  d  VAnaiomM  dee  Mol- 
huquee,  published  in  one  volume  at  Paris  in  1817.  In 
the  department  of  fishes,  Cuvier's  researdies,  begun  in 
1801,  finally  culminated  in  the  publication  of  the  Sistoire 
NaJbmrtiU  dee  Poiaeone,  This  maenificent  work  contained 
desaiptions  of  5000  species  of  fishes,  and  was  the  joint 

Soduction  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  its  publication  (so 
r  as  the  former  was  concerned)  extending  over  the  years 
1828-31.  ^  Pal«ontologv  was  always^  a  favorite  study 
with  Cuvier,  and  the  aepartment  of  it  dealing  with  the 
Mammalia  may  be  said  to  have  been  essentially  created 
and  established  by  him.    In  this  region  of  investigation  he 

Eublished  a  long  list  of  memoirs,  partly  relating  to  the 
ones  of  extinct  animals,  and  partly  detailing  the  results 
of  observations  on  the  skeletons  of  living  animals  specially 
examined  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  structure 
and  affinities  of  the  fossil  forms.  In  the  second  category 
must  be  placed  a  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  osteology 
of  the  Bhinoceroe  ItuUcuSy  tne  tapir,  Hyrax  OapenetB,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  sloths,  the  manatee,  etc  In  the  former 
category  must  be  classed  an  even  greater  number  of 
memoiis,  dealing  with  the  extinct  mammals  of  the  Eocene 
beds  of  Montmartre,  the  fossil  species  of  hippopotamus,  the 


Diddohyn  gypsonim,  the  MegahnyXf  the  Megatkenjum^  the 
cave-nvena,  the  extinct  species  of  riiinoceras,  the  en^ 
bear^  the  mastodon,  the  extinct  species  of  elephant  fiianl 
species  of  manatee  and  seals,  fossil  forms  of  omconiHaai^ 
cnelonians,  fishes,  birds,  etc.  The  results  of  Qiviex's  pria- 
cipal  palflsontological  and  geological  investigatiooa  were 
nltimately  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  two  aepanle 
works.  One  of  these  is  the  celebrated  Beekerciee  sar  la 
Oeeemene  fosaUee  de  Quadnmidet,  in  four  volumea  q[iiailQ^ 
published  in  Paris  in  1812^  with  sufaeeqoent  editiooi  ia 
1821  and  1825 ;  and  the  other  is  his  Dieoovn  skt  im  Sh- 
oltUione  de  la  turfaoe  du  Qlobe,  in  one  volume  octavo^  pab- 
hshed  in  Paris  in  1825. 

Apart  from  his  own  original  investigations  in  aoologj 
and  palteontology  Cuvier  carried  out  a  vast  amount  of 
work  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  National  Institute  and 
as  an  official  connected  with  public  education  generallj. 
and  much  of  this  work  appeared  ultimately  in  a  poblisbes 
form.  Thus,  in  1808  he  was  placed  by  Napoleon  npoa 
the  council  of  the  Imperial  University,  and  in  this  cajBotf 
he  presided  (in  the  years  1809,  1811,  and  1813)  ovfr 
■commissions  charj^ed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  hi^cr 
educational  establishments  in  tlie  districts  beyond  the  Aipi 
and  the  Bhine  which  had  been  annexed  to  France,  and  la 
report  upon  the  means  by  which  these  could  be  affiliated 
with  the  central  university.  Three  separate  reports  on  \kk 
subject  were  published  by  him.  In  his  capacitv,  again,  of 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Institute,  he  not  only  piepued 
a  number  of  Hogee  kistoriquee  on  deceased  members  of  tlw 
Academy  of  Sciences,  but  he  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  reports  on  the  history  of  the  physical  and  nainral  sci- 
ences, the  most  important  of  these  being  his  oeldmted 
Bappori  Metorique  eur  le  progr^  dee  adencee  Fkgeifm 
depuia  1789,  published  in  1810. 

No  work  of  Cuvier,  however,  has  attained  a  hicher  rep- 
utation than  his  famous  B^^  Animal  dietribui  ife^prh  tee 
Organieation,  The  first  edition  of  this  appeared  in  fcor 
octavo  volumes  in  1817 ,  the  second,  in  five  volnmcs^  m 
published  in  1829-30.  In  this  classical  work,  Oivier  csi- 
txxiied  the  results  of  the  whole  of  his  previoos  resoucha 
on  the  structure  of  living  and  fossil  animals,  as  giving  coa- 
firmation  and  fixity  to  that  system  of  daadficadon  of  which 
he  was  the  originator,  and  the  main  features  of  whidi  still 
subsisL  The  whole  of  this  work  was  his  own,  with  ths 
exception  of  the  Insecta,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  kii 
friend  Latreille. 

The  rest  of  Cuviers  life,  apart  from  his  scientific  Iaban» 
must  be  very  brieflv  told.  By  the  unanimous  oonseut  of 
the  learned  world,  he  was  now  regarded  as  the  most  en- 
inent  of  living  naturalists,  and  the  scientific  honors  wfaidi 
he  received  are  beyond  enumeration.  Nor  did  he  &il  to 
meet  amount  his  own  countrymen — always  ready  to  refr 
ognize  ability,  genius^  energy,  and  perseverance — witk 
that  public  acknowledgment  ot  his  merits  which  he  hid 
so  richlv  deserved.  Prior  to  the  Ml  of  Napoleon  (ISII) 
he  had  been  admitted  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  his  po- 
sition remained  unaffected  by  the  restoration  of  the  Baar- 
bons.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  universitv,  is 
which  capacity  he  acted  as  interim  president  of  the  Con- 
di of  Public  Instruction,  whilst  he  also,  as  a  Jjathena, 
superintended  the  facultv  of  Protestant  theology.  In  181S 
he  was  appointed  presiaent  of  the  Committee  of  the  IBfi^ 
rior,  which  office  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1336  bt 
he  was  made  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  is 
1831  he  was  raised  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the  rank  of  peer 
of  France,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  president  of 
the  Council  of  State.  In  the  beginning  of  1832  be  m 
nominated  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  the  end  wm 
now  near.  On  the  13th  of  Mav  of  this  year,  aAer  a  biicf 
illness,  commendng  in  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and  lapi^f 
implicating  the  respiratory  oigans,  Cuvier  passed  a«if, 
his  last  surviving  child  having  preceded  him  no  les  tkn 
five  years. 

Eminent  as  he  was  in  various  departments  of  adaiinii- 
tration,  it  will  be  as  a  naturalist  and  palsBontologist  that  thi 
memory  of  Cuvier  will  be  preserved.  The  results  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  sdences  of  loolog^  and  paheootokgf 
were,  however,  so  vast  and  varied  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  more  important  of  thflK 
These  results  fall  naturally  under  three  heads. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  systemofie  aoology,  he 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  classification  <»  the 
kingdom  as  previously  understood,  and  as  explidtly 
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olated  in  the  system  of  Linnteus.  For  an  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary classification  he  sabstituted  a  natural  arrangement, 
and  he  for  the  first  time  indicated  the  true  principles  upon 
which  a  natural  classification  is  possible.  He  established 
the  empirical  laws  of  correlation  of  growth  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  dififerent  systems  of  organs,  and  he  showed 
tliat  the  primary  laws  of  all  sound  classification  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  anatomical  examination  of  the  animals 
oompared.  In  other  words,  for  the  loose,  formal,  and  phys- 
iolc^cal  analojpes,  which  had  previously  been  used  as  the 
basis  of  classification,  he  substituted  the  fundamental  re- 
semblances of  morphological  type  and  homology,  and  rel- 
egated the  former  to  a  subordinate  place.  In  no  departr 
ment  of  systematic  zoology  were  the  reforms  instituted  by 
Cavier  more  conspicuous  uian  in  the  invertebrates.  Lin- 
naeus classified  the  invertebrates  simply  by  dividing  them 
into  the  two  classes  of  the  Inaeeia  and  the  Vennes.  Cuvier 
divided  the  invertebrates  into  the  three  sub-kingdoms 
C'embranchements'M  of  the  McUuaca,  the  ^rfteu^ito,  and 
the  Radiaia  or  soopnytes,  and  split  up  these  again  into  a 
.  number  of  natural  groups  or  classes.  It  is  true  that  mod- 
ertk  soologists  have  almost  unanimously  agreed  on  the  par- 
tition of  the  Cuvierian  "Badiata"  into  the  two  sub-kine- 
doms  of  the  Ckdenteraia  and  iVotosoa;  though  some  mod- 
em views  would  almost  obliterate  any  line  of  demarcation 
between  these,  and  would  thus,  in  efiect,  re-establish  the 
RadUOa,  It  is  also  true  that  considerable  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  classes  of  the  lower  invertebrates  as  in- 
stituted by  Cuvier.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  rec- 
ognize the  immense  step  in  advance  made  by  the  Cuvierian 
system  of  classification  upon  that  of  Linnaeus. 

Cnvier's  contributions  to  eompoarative  anaiomy,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  can  be  merely  glanced  at  here.  Apart  from  the 
impulse  given  to  the  study  of  this  science  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Lefona  d^Anaiomie  ComparUy  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  we  owe  to  Cuvier  the  general  recogpition  that  the 
really  essential  portion  of  scientific  zoology  is  comparative 
anatomy.  Ad  regards  special  departments,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  comparative  anatomv  of  the  MoUusca  and 
fishes,  and  to  the  osteology  of  the  Mammalia,  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  As  an  instance,  further,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Cuvier  employed  comparative  anatomy  as  a 
Slide  in  zoological  classification,  the  sub-kingdom  of  the 
oUutea  may  be  speciallv  singled  out,  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
take  a  minor  group,  the  class  of  the  Cephalopoda, 

Lastly,  in  the  department  of  pakmiUology^  Cuvier  efifected 
a  great  and  notable  advance  upon  his  predecessors.  The 
notion  that  fossils  were  merely  huus  naJtwros  had  been 
already  formallv  abandoned  by  such  men  as  Leibnitz, 
BufiTon,  and  Pallas.  Daubenton,  and  subsequently  Pallas 
and  Camper,  compared  the  fossil  bones  of  quadnipeds  with 
those  of  living  forms,  and  the  last  of  these  declared  his 
opinion  that  some  of  these  fossil  bones  belonged  to  extinct 
species  of  quadrupeds.  It  is  to  Cuvier,  however,  that  the 
world  owes  the  first  systematic  application  of  that  science 
of  comparative  anatomy,  which  ne  himself  had  done  so 
much  to  place  upon  a  sound  basis,  to  the  study  of  the  bones 
of  fossil  animals.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  com- 
plete demonstration  that  extinct  animals  could  be  ''  recon- 
structed "  from  fragmentary  remains  by  availing  ourselves 
of  the  law  of  the  ''correlation  of  jrowth;"  though  it  is 
true,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Huxley,  that  he  rested 
more  implicitly  and  securely  upon  this  law  than  its  em- 
piric nature  and  its  nowjprovea  exceptions  would  justify 
at  the  present  dav.  Cuvier,  as  a  palaeontoloeist,  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  study  of  the  fossil  Mammalia  of 
the  Tertiary  period^  and  especially  to  those  of  the  Eocene 
basin  of  Paris ;  and  the  flood  of  light  which  he  was  enabled 
to  throw  upon  the  structure  and  affinities  of  these  lost  forms 
was  mainly  derived  from  a  careful  and  laborious  compari- 
son of  the  extinct  types  with  their  nearest  living  congeners. 
Whatever  new  victories  may  be  in  store  for  the  science  of 
palaeontology,  the  OwemcM  FaatiUs  will  remain  an  imper- 
ishable monument  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  one  of  the 
first  and  of  the  greatest  of  the  pioneers  in  this  region  of 
human  investigation. 

BiBLioaBAPHT. — £loge  hiHoriqw  tU  0.  Cuvier,  by  M.  Flonr- 
ens,  published  as  an  introdaotion  to  the  Elogf  Hittariquet  of 
Cavier.  Bittoire  de§  Travaux  de  Oeorget  Cuvier,  by  M.  Flour- 
ens,  3d  ed.  Paris,  1858.  "Mort  de  Q.  Cuvier,"  by  D.  CandoUe, 
a  nouoe  in  the  JBibliothique  Univereelle,  t.  zUx.  p.  442,  Geneva, 
1832 ;  Article  **  Cuvier  "  in  Biographie  Univertelle,  supp.  t.  Ixi. 
p.  688,  Parii,  1835,  by  Launllard.    Memoire  o/  Cuvier,  by 


Sarah  Lee,  London,  translated  into  Frenoh  by  Laoordalfe  in 
1833.  (H.  A.  a.) 

CUXHAVEK,  or  Kuxhavkn.  a  small  seaport  town  of 
Northern  Germanv,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  on  its  left 
bank,  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hamburg,  in  the  detached 
bailiwick  of  Bitzebuttel,  which  forms  part  of  the  territory 
belonging;  to  Hamburg.  It  has  nearlv  S900  inhabitants, 
chiefiy  pilots  and  fishermen.  The  haroor  is  good  and  se- 
cure, and  is  much  frequented  b^  vessels  deUyed  in  the 
Elbe  by  unfavorable  weather ;  it  is  also  the  starting  point 
of  the  Hamburg  steamers  when  the  river  is  frozen  over 
There  is  regular  communication  by  diligence  with  Bre- 
merhafen,  and  by  river  with  Hamburg.  Though  lyin^  on 
a  bare  strand,  the  town  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing- 
place  by  Hambumrs. 

CUx ABA,  or  CmABA,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  in- 
land province  of  Matto  Grosso,  m  16°  2(K  S.  laL  and  56^ 
W.  long.,  or  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  South  American 
continent.  It  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cuyab&  river,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Paraguay,  at 
250  miles  by  river  from  the  confluence  with  the  main 
stream,  and  about  2400  miles  from  the  estuary  of  the  Plata. 
Its  churches,  public  buildings,  and  dwelline-houses  are 
generally  well  ouilt  of  brick  or  of  adobe,  or  of  blocks  of  a 
conglomerate  of  pebbles  and  red  clay,  plastered  and  tiled. 
I  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  military  station  and 
d^p6t,  and  an  arsenal  for  the  construction  of  small  vessels 
for  the  protection  of  the  rivers.  As  earW  as  1722  a  num- 
ber of  Portuguese,  attracted  by  the  disooverv  of  gold, 
formed  the  settlement  of  Senhor  Bom  Jesus  de  Cuyabd, 
and  two  years  later,  such  was  the  influx  of  population,  it 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  the  governor  of  88o 
Paulo.  Its  prosperity  dates,  however,  from  1856,  when  the 
navigability  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  had 
been  demonstrated,  and  when  the  outlet  by  the  rivers  took 
the  place  of  the  former  toilsome  caravan  passage  overland 
to  the  Atlantic  towns  and  ports.  Now  a  r^ular  fortnightly 
line  of  Brazilian  steamers  unites  Monte  Video  and  Rio 
with  Curumba  on  the  Upper  Paraguay,  whence,  after  the 
collection  of  custom  duties,  the  gocxis  are  transshipp^  in 
smaller  steamers  and  boats  to  CuyabiL  The  chief  import 
trade  is  in  manufactured  ^[oods,  hardwares,  and  salt ;  the 
exports  are  hides,  cattle,  ipecacuanha,  vanilla,  and  some 
diamonds.  Other  products  of  the  district  of  Cuyab&  are 
manioc,  rice,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coflTee,  and  beans. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20000. 

The  Cuyab&  river  is  navigable  from  14°  49^  8.,  and  from 
its  proximity  at  this  point  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tap- 
ajos  by  its  tributary  the  Arinos,  is  probably  destined  to 
form  part  of  a  great  future  highway  between  the  Amazon 
I  and  La  Plata.  Proof  of  the  practicability  of  this  route 
was  alTorded  by  the  portage  of  large  canoes,  laden  with 
merchandise  from  Par&,  across  the  water-parting  to  the 
Cuyabd  river  in  1846. 

CUYP,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  family  which  produced 
two  generations  of  painters.  The  Cuvps  were  long  settled 
at  Dort,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  had  a  country 
house,  where  Albert  Cuyp  was  bom  and  bred.  The  eldest 
member  of  tlie  family  who  acquired  fame  was — 

Jacob  Gerritsz  Cuyp  (1575?— 1649),  bom,  it  is  said, 
at  port,  and  taught  by  Abraham  Bloemaert,  of  Utrecht. 
It  is  dif&cult  to  find  a  greater  contrast  tlian  that  which 
marks  the  styles  of  these  two  painters,  one  of  whom  learned 
to  imitate  the  mannerisms  of  the  French  school,  whilst  the 
other  persistently  clung  to  the  sober  reality  of  nature.  J. 
G.  Cuyp's  pictures  are  little  known,  and  are  therefore  said 
to  be  scarce.  But  he  produced  portraits  in  various  forms, 
as  busts  and  half-lengths  thrown  upon  plain  back-grounds, 
or  groups  in  rooms,  landscapes,  and  gardens.  Solid  ana 
clever  as  an  imitator  of  nature  in  its  ordinarv  garb,  he  is 
always  spirited,  sometimes  rough,  but  generally  plain,  and 
quite  as  unconscious  of  the  sparkle  conspicuous  in  Frans 
Uals  as  incapable  of  the  concentrated  light-efi*ects  peculiar 
to  Rembrandt.  In  portrait  busts,  of  which  there  are  signed 
examples  dated  1624, 1644, 1646,  and  1649,  in  the  museums 
of  Berlin,  Rotterdam,  Marseilles,  Vienna,  and  Metz,  his 
treatment  is  honest,  homely,  and  traej  his  touch  and  tone 
firm  and  natural.  In  portraying  children  he  is  fond  of 
introducing  playthings  and  pets — a  lamb,  a  goat,  or  a 
roedeer;  and  he  reproduces  animal  life  with  realistic  care. 
In  a  fiimily  scene  at  the  Amsterdam  Museum  we  have  like- 
nesses of  men,  women,  bovs,  and  girls,  with  a  cottaee  and 
park.    In  the  background  is  a  oom^  witlia4Md^ 
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These  examples  alone  give  xa  a  due  to  the  inflnenoes 
under  which  Albert  Cuyp  greir  up,  and  explain  to  some 
extent  the  direction  which  his  art  took  as  he  rose  to  man- 
hood. 

Albert  Cijyp  (160&-1691),  the  son  of  Jacob  Gerritsz 
by  Qrietche  Dierlchsdochter  (Dierich's  daughter),  was  bom 
at  Dort.  He  married  in  1658  Cornelia  Bosman,  a  widow, 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  By  right  of  his  poe- 
essions  at  Dordwyck,  Cuyp  was  a  vassal  of  the  county  of 
Holland,  and  privileged  to  sit  in  the  high  court  of  the 
province.  As  a  citizen  he  was  sufficiently  well  known  to 
DC  placed  on  the  list  of  those  from  whom  William  III., 
Btadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  chose  the  regency  of  Dort 
in  1672.  His  death,  and  his  burial  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1691,  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines  of  Dort,  are  his- 
torically proved.  It  has  been  said  that  Albert  was  the 
pupil  of  his  father.  The  scanty  evidence  of  Dutch  annal- 
ists to  this  effect  seems  confirmed  by  a  certain  coincidence 
in  the  style  and  treatment  of  father  and  son.  It  has  been 
likewise  stated  that  Albert  was  skilled,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  herds,  but  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  still  life.  His  works  are  supposed  to  be 
divisible  into  such  as  bear  the  distinctive  marks  G.  or  A.  O. 
in  cursive  characters,  the  letters  A.  C.  in  Boman  capitals, 
and  the  name  **  A.  Cuyp "  in  full.  A  man  of  Cuyp's  ac- 
knowledged talent  may  have  been  versatile  enough  to  paint 
in  many  different  styles.  But  whether  he  was  as  versatile 
as  some  critics  of  this  veneration  think  is  a  question  not 
q^ltd  easy  to  answer.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  pieces  as- 
signed to  Cuyp  representing  game,  shell-fish,  and  fruit,  and 
inscribed  A.  C.  in  Roman  capitals  (Botterdara,  Amster- 
dam^ and  Berlin  museums),  though  cleverly  executed,  are 
not  in  touch  or  treatment  like  other  pictures  of  less  dubious 
authenticity,  signed  either  with  C.  or  A.  C.  or  '*  A.  Cuyp" 
in  cursive  letters.  The  panels  marked  C.  and  A.  C.  in 
cursive  are  portraits  or  landscapes,  with  herds,  and  interiors 
of  stables  or  sheds,  in  which  there  are  cows,  horses,  and 
poultry.  The  subjects  and  their  handling  are  akin  to  those 
which  strike  us  in  panels  bearing  the  master^s  full  sig- 
nature, though  characterized,  as  productions  of  an  artist  in 
the  first  phase  of  his  progress  would  naturally  be,  by  tones 
more  uniform,  touch  more  flat,  and  color  more  deep  than 
we  find  in  the  delicate  and  subtle  compositions  of  the 
painter's  later  time.  Qenerallv  speaking  the  finished  ex- 
amples of  Cuyp's  middle  and  final  peri^  all  bear  his  full 
signature.  The^  are  all  remarkable  for  harmonies  attained 
by  certain  combinations  of  shade  in  gradations  with  colors 
in  contraposition. 

Albert  Cuyp,  a  true  child  of  the  Netherlands,  does  not 
seem  to  have  wandered  much  beyond  Rotterdam  on  the 
one  hand  or  Nime^uen  on  the  other.  His  scenery  is  that 
of  the  Meuse  or  Rhine  exclusively ;  and  there  is  little  va- 
riety to  notice  in  his  views  of  water  and  meadows  at  Dort, 
or  the  bolder  undulations  of  the  Rhine  banks  east  of  it, 
except  such  as  result  from  diversity  of  effect  due  to  chanee 
of  weather  or  season  or  hour.  Cuyp  is  to  the  river  and  its 
banks  what  Willem  Vandevelde  is  to  ciUm  seas  and  Hob- 
bema  to  woods.  There  is  a  poetry  of  effect,  an  eternity  of 
distance  in  his  pictures,  which  no  Dutchman  ever  expr^sed 
in  a  similar  way.  His  landscapes  sparkle  with  silvery 
sheen  at  early  morning,  they  are  batheid  in  warm  or  sultry 
haze  at  noon,  or  glow  with  heat  at  eventide.  Under  all 
circumstances  they  have  a  peculiar  tinge  of  auburn  which 


is  Cuyp's  and  Cuvp's  alone.    Burger  truly  says  Van  Qoyen 

y.  Ruvsdael  is  brown,  Hob&ma  olive,  but  Cuyp  "  is 

blond."    The  utmost  delicacy  may  be  observed  in  Cuyp's 


manner  of  defining  reflections  of  objects  in  water,  or  of 
light  from  water  on  ship's  sides.  He  shows  great  clever- 
ness in  throwing  pale  yellow  clouds  against  clear  blue 
skies,  and  mereing  yellow  mists  into  olive  green  vegeta^ 
tion.  He  is  also  very  artful  in  varying  light  and  shade 
according  to  distance,  either  hj  interchange  of  cloud-shadow 
and  sun-gleam  or  by  gradation  of  tints.  His  horses  and 
cattle  are  admirably  orawn,  and  they  relieve  each  other 
quite  as  well  if  contrasted  in  black  and  white  and  black 
and  red,  or  varied  in  subtler  shades  of  red  and  brown.  Rich 
weed-growth  is  expressed  by  light  but  marrowy  touch, 
suggestive  of  detail  as  well  as  of  general  form.  The  hu- 
man figure  is  given  with  homely  realism  in  most  cases,  but 
frequently  with  a  charming  elevation,  when,  as  often  oc- 
curs, the  persons  represented  are  meant  to  be  portraits. 
Whatever  the  theme  may  be  it  remains  impressed  with  the 
character  and  individuality  of  Cuyp.    Familiar  subjects  of 


the  master^B  earliest  period  are  stables  with  cittla  and 
horses  (Rotterdam^  Amsterdam,  Petefsborg,  and  Kuasdi 
museums).  Occasionally  he  painted  portraits  in  the  bnit 
form  familiar  to  his  father,  one  of  which  is  dated  16^ 
and  exhibited  in  the  National  Qallery  in  I/>ndon.  More 
freauently  he  produced  likenesses  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  norseback,  in  which  the  life  and  dress  of  the  period  and 
the  forms  of  horses  are  most  vividly  represented  (Baddng- 
ham  Palace,  Bridgewater  Gralleij,  Louvre,  and  Dresden 
Museum).  Later  on  we  find  him  fondest  of  expansive 
scenery  with  meadows  and  cattle  and  flocks,  or  rivers  and 
barges  in  the  foreground  and  distances  showing  the  towen 
and  steeples  of  Dort.  Cuyp  was  more  partial  to  summer  than 
to  winter,  to  noon  than  to  night,  to  calm  than  to  storm.  Bat 
some  of  his  b^t  croups  are  occasionally  relieved  on  daric 
and  gusty  cloud  (Louvre  and  Robarts's  ooUection).  A  few 
capital  pieces  show  us  people  sledgineand  skating  or  net- 
ting ioe-noles  (Yarborough,  Neeld,  and  Bedford  collections). 
A  lovely  Night  on  the  Hanks  of  a  River,  in  the  Gmsvenor 
collection,  reminds  us  that  Cuyp's  friend  and  contemporary 
was  the  painter  of  moonlights,  Aart  van  der  Neer,  to  whom 
he  was  equal  in  the  production  of  these  peculiar  effects  and 
superior  in  the  throw  of  figures.  Sometimes  Cuyp  composed 
fancy  subjects.  His  Orpheus  charming  the  Beasts,  in  the 
Bute  collection,  is  judiciously  arranged  with  the  fiuniliar 
domestic  animals  in  the  foreground,  and  the  wild  ones,  to 
which  he  is  a  comparative  stranger,  thrown  back  into  the  dis- 
tance. One  of  his  rare  gospel  subjects  is  Philip  baptizing 
the  Eunuch  (Marohmont  House,  Berwickshire),  describea 
as  a  fine  work  by  Waagen.  The  best  and  most  attractiTe  of 
Cuyp's  pieces  are  his  Meuse  and  Rhine  landscapes,  with 
meadows,  cattl&  flocks,  and  horsemen,  and  oocasiooally 
with  boats  and  l>arffes.  In  these  he  brought  toeether  and 
displayed— during  his  middle  and  final  period — all  the 
skill  of  one  who  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a  finished  artist: 
grouping,  tinting,  touch,  harmony  of  lieht  and  shade,  ma 
true  chords  of  colors  are  all  combineo.  Masterpieces  of 
acknowledged  beauty  are  the  Riders  with  the  Boy  and 
Herdsman  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  Meuse:  with  I>ort 
in  the  distance,  in  three  or  four  varieties,  in  the  Bridce- 
water,  Grosvenor,  Holford^  and  Brownlow  collections ;  ue 
Huntsman  (Ashburton) ;  Herdsmen  with  Cattle,  belonging 
to  the  marquis  of  Bute ;  and  the  Piper  with  Oowa,  in  the 
Louvre.  It  a  well  known  that  the  prices  paid  for  Gayp^s 
pictures  in  his  own  time  were  comparatively  low.  In 
1750,  30  florins  was  considered  to  be  the  highest  snm  to 
which  any  one  of  his  panels  was  entitled.  At  the  sale  of 
the  Clewer  collection  at  Christie^s  in  1876  a  small  Hilly 
Landscape  in  Morning  Light  was  sold  for  £5040^  and  a 
View  on  the  Rhine,  with  cows  on  a  bank,  for  £3150 
Smith  has  catalogued  335  of  Cuyp's  works.  It  would  be  di^ 
ficult  now  to  find  more  than  a  third  of  them.    (j.  a.  a) 

CUZCO,  a  city  of  southern  Peru,  the  capital  of  a  prov 
ince  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire 
of  the  Incas,  and  still  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  republic,  in  13''  31^  8.  lat  and  73°  3^  W.  long.,  11,380 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  350  miles  EJ9.E.  of  Lima.    It 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  fertile  valley,  nine  miles  in  length, 
running^  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  bounded  by 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation.    Over  the  city  on  tM 
north  side  rises  the  famous  hill  of  Saesahuaman,  crowned 
with  the  old  fortress  of  the  Incas,  and  separated  from  the 
mountains  by  the  deep  ravines  of  the  streams  called  the 
Huatanay  and  Rodadero.    The  chief  portion  of  the  city  is 
built  between  the  two  streams,  with  its  great  plan  in  the 
centre.    To  westward  of  the  Huatanay  are  two  more  fine 
squares,  those  of  the  Cabildo  and  of  San  Francisco.    Tlie 
houses  of  the  city  are  built  of  stone,  the  lower  portion  of 
massive  masonry  of  the  times  of  the  Incas,  with  a  light 
modem  superstructure  roofed  with  red  tile ;  the  streets  are 
at  right  angles,  and  afibrd  fine  vistas.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  the  convent  of  San  Domingo  (on  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Inca  temple  of  the  &ii),  the 
Cabildo  or  Government  house,  a  university  founded  in 
1598,  the  College  of  Science  and  Arts,  the  Library  and 
Museum  of  Incarial  Antiquities,  and  various  chnrchea 
The  trade  of  Cuzco  is  chiefly  in  linen,  wool,  cotton,  goki 
and  silver  work,  leather,  and  sugar.    Tne  populatioo,  eed- 
mated  at  about  50,000,  is  chiefly  Indian.    The  roads  from 
Cuzco  to  other  parts  of  Peru,  espedallv  that  one  wfaicSi 
leads  towards  Quito,  are  most  remarkaole  for  thdff  frail 
suspension  bridges  over  the  deep  chasms  of  the  Andes.   A 
railroad  is  orojected  to  unite  Cuzoo  with  Uw  linfLwhyi  hv 
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been  oompleted  from  the  coast  through  Arequipa  towards 
PuDO  on  Lake  Titicaca. 

The  province  of  Cuzco,  the  limits  of  which  were  some- 
what curtailed  in  the  formation  of  the  new  province  of 
Abtncay  in  1873,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  and  slopes  thence  into  the  forest  plains  of  the  in- 
terior, alon^  the  tributaries  of  the  Ucayali  and  Marafion, 
to  the  frontier  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

CYBELE,  or  Bhea  Cybele,  in  Greek  mythology,  was 
the  mother  of  Zeus  and  the  order  of  deities  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  As  such  she  was  styled  ''mother  of  eods" 
{dew  fifynip),  and  her  temple  called  Metroon.  But  though 
thoB  made  to  fit  into  the  general  system  of  deities^  her  wor- 
ship was  originally  peculiar  to  Crete  and  Phrygia  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  both  whidi  places  it  was  accompanied  by  wild 
orgiastic  dances  and  music  on  the  model  of  the  rites  which 
her  first  priests  and  attendants^  the  Curetes,  Corybantes, 
and  Dactyls,-  had  held  in  her  honor.  It  was  in  Crete  tliat 
the  infant  2ieu8  was  secluded  and  brought  up  in  'the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Curetes,  and  there  also  he  was  said  to  have 
been  buried.  But  the  belief  in  the  death  of  Zeus  in  this 
case  may  have  arisen  from  the  tendency  of  her  worship  to 
dwell  on  the  opposltes  of  birth  and  death  as  seen  in  the 
Phrygian  story  of  Atys,  which  again,  like  that  of  Adonis, 
seems  to  illustrate  the  change  in  nature  from  the  bloom  of 

2 ring  to  the  decay  of  winter.  (See  Atts).  In  Phrygia 
e  was  on  the  one  hand  the  goddess  of  mountains,  caves, 
and  haunts  of  wild  animals.  Her  name  Cybele  was  the 
PhiTgian  word  for  caves.  Her  proper  name  there  was 
Agaistls,  and  she  was  thought  of  as  attended  by  lions  and 
panthers.  On  the  other  hand  she  was  a  goddess  of  vine- 
growing,  agriculture,  and  town-life,  wearing  a  mural  crown, 
and  connected  in  early  legends  with  Mictas,  Gordias,  ana 
Marsyas,  who  belong  also  to  the  cycle  of  Bacchus,  whose 
nurse  she  is  sometimes  called.  Marsyas  perfected  the  flute 
which  she  had  invented.  Midas  and  Grordias  owed  their 
great  wealth  to  her.  The  centre  of  her  worship  in  Phrygia, 
and  the  most  sacred  place  to  her  anywhere,  was  Pessinus, 
where  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Dindymon  was  an  imaffe  of  her 
in  the  form,  as  was  said,  of  a  meteoric  stone,  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Borne.  There  also  was  the  grave 
of  Atys.  Her  first  temple  at  Pessinus  had  been  built,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  king  Midas.  In  later  times  it  was 
kept  up  by  the  kinf^s  of  Peigamus  and  the  Bomans.  From 
Phryna  her  worship  passed  to  Lydia,  where  she  was  called 
Cybeoe  and  had  a  temple  in  Sardes,  thence  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  lastly  to  Rome. 
She  was  figured  seated  on  a  throne  with  a  lion  on  her  lap 
or  under  her  feet,  or  with  a  lion  at  each  side,  or  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  lions,  with  a  mural  crown  on  her  head,  and  in 
her  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  cymbal. 

CYCLADES,  the  southern  group  of  islands  in  the  ^gean 
Sea  belonging  to  Greece,  as  distinguished  from  the  northern 
Snorades  of  the  Greek  archipelago,  and  the  southern  Spor- 
ades  of  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  archipelago,  belonging 
to  Turkey.  They  were  originally  twelve  in  number,  and 
derived  their  name  from  the  fact  of  their  lying  in  a  circle 
round  the  sacred  isle  of  Delos,  which  was  the  smallest  of 
the  group.  The  twelve  were  Androe  (the  modem  Andro), 
Oeos  (Zea),  Cythnos  (Thermia],  Delos  (Mikra  Dili),  Rhenea 
(Megali  IMli),  Myconoe  (M^kono),  ^axoa  ^Naxia),  Paros 
(Paro),  Seriphoe  (Serpho),  Siphnoe  (Sipheno),  Syros  (Syra), 
and  Tenos  (Tino).  The  modem  Greek  nomarchy  of  the 
Cydades  includes  the  above  islands  and  those  of  Amurgo 
(tne  ancient  Amorgos),  Nio  (los),  Antiparo  (Oliaros),  Irak- 
lia  fHeraclea),  Eimolo  (Eimolos),  Milo  (Melos),  Poly- 
kanaro  (Pholmndros),  Sikino  (Sicinos),  Santorin  (Thera), 
Anaphi  (Anaphe),  and  many  other  islets  and  rocks  between 
these,  forming  tc^ther  an  area  of  927  square  miles,  and 
having  a  population  in  1870  of  123,299.  The  islands  are 
generally- nigh,  several  exceeding  2000  feet  in  altitude,  and 
one  or  two  points,  as  the  summits  of  Andro  and  Nazia, 
exceeding  3200  feet ;  they  have  a  varied  climate  and  fer- 
tile soil,  producing  com  and  fraits,  wine  and  oil.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  less  mixed  in  race  than  those 
of  the  mainland,  are  seamen  and  traders.  Hermopolis,  on 
the  island  of  Syra,  is  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy. 

CYCLONE.    See  Atmosfhebe,  Cumate,  and  Mete- 

OBOLOOy 

CYCLOPES  (Ki^iOAwrff),  The,  in  Greek  mythology, 
worked  with  Vulcan  at  his  forge  in  the  heart  of  bummg 
mountains,  especially  in  Mount  ^tna,  the  Lipari  islands, 
and  Lemnos.    Their  namos,  Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Argcs, 
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indicate  the  noise  and  flash  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  Finding 
them  dangerous  to  his  rale  by  their  enormous  strength, 
Kronos  had  confined  them  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In 
the  war  between  the  sods  and  Titans  they  were  set  free  by 
Zeus,  and  furnished  him  with  his  thunder  and  lightning. 
Next  they  appear  as  the  builders  of  walls  of  huge  stones, 
such  as  those  of  Mycense,  to  build  which  they  had  been 
brought  from  Lycia,  a  volcanic  country.  But  here  they 
are  seven  in  number,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  different  race. 
Different  also  are  the  Cyclopes  of  the  Odysaey^  in  which 
they  appear  as  a  race  living  individually  m  caves, — with 
large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats, — having  only  one  eye,  in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead,  of  enormous  strength,  and  fear- 
less of  gods  or  men.  The  great  stren^  and  the  one  large 
round  eye,  from  which  their  name  is  derived,  they  have 
in  common  with  the  volcanic  Cyclopes,  but  as  a  race  they 
seem  to  be  connected  with  Neptune  and  the  forces  of  the 
sea.    Polyphemus  was  a  son  of  the  sea  god. 

CYNICS,  a  Greek  sect,  whose  name  is  derived  either 
from  the  fact  that  they  originally  met  in  the  gymnasium 
called  Cynosai^es,  or,  in  soora  of  their  habits  and  temper, 
from  the  word  kmjv,  a  dog.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  who,  adopting  the 
Socratic  doctrines  that  the  sole  aim  of  philosophy  is  to 
attain  the  knowledge  of  right  conduct,  and  that  the  atmi- 
mwn  hoMim  is  not  to  be  found  in  pleasure  but  in  virtue, 
pushed  them  to  an  extreme,  teaching  that  both  pleasure 
and  theoretical  knowledge  are  to  be  wholly  despised,  and 
that  to  be  independent  of  outward  circumstances  is  the 
highest  good.  All  that  is  artificial  was  condemned ;  and 
the  cynic  was  marked  by  his  intense  scom  of  all  other  men, 
and  the  insolence  witli  which  he  expressed  it.  The  later 
Cynics,  losing  the  Cynic  virtue  of  self-control,  but  retaining 
the  Cynic  maxim  of  living  according  to  nature,  sank  into 
mere  beggars  and  brutal  sensualists.  From  the  time  of 
Socrates  the  succession  of  Cynic  teachers  was  unbroken  for 
about  a  century ;  and  in  the  Ist  century  A.  D.  Cynicism  re- 
vived. The  leading  earlier  Cynics  were  Antisthenes,  Di- 
ogenes of  Sinope,  Crates,  and  Zeno ;  and  the  chief  later 
Qmics  were  Demetrius  the  friend  of  Seneca,  and  CEno- 
maus  and  Demonax,  who  were  both  alive  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  For  further  details,  see  the  biographies  of  the 
principal  ^nics. 

CY-PRES  a  principle  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  dealing  with  trusts.  When  the  charitable  purpose  in- 
tended by  a  testator  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  the  court 
will  apply  the  funds  to  some  other  purpose,  as  near  the 
original  as  possible.  For  instance,  a  testator  having  left  a 
fund  to  be  divided  into  four  parts — one-fourth  to  be  tised 
for  ''  the  redemption  of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Bai^ 
bary,"  and  the  other  three-fourths  for  various  local  chari- 
ties— it  was  found  that  there  were  no  British  slaves  in 
Turkey  or  Barbary,  and  as  to  that  part  of  the  gift  therefore 
the  testator's  purpose  failed.  Instead  of  allowing  the  por- 
tion of  the  fund  aevoted  to  this  impossible  purpose  to  lapse 
to  the  next  of  kin,  the  court  devoted  it  to  the  purposes 
specified  for  the  rest  of  the  estate.  This  doctrine  is  only 
applied  where  "a  general  intention  of  charity  is -manifest" 
in  the  will,  and  not  where  one  particular  object  only  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  testator.  Thus  a  testator,  hav- 
ing left  mone^  to  be  applied  in  building  a  church  in  a 
particular  parish,  and  tnat  having  been  found  to  be  im- 
possible, the  fund  will  not  be  applied  ey-prhf  but  will  go 
to  the  next  of  kin. 

CYPKESS  (Oupres8U8)t  a  genus  of  the  sub-order  Oupres-' 
sineoB,  natural  oraer  Qmi/ertB  or  Pinaeetz,  represented  by 
evergreen  aromatic  trees  and  shrabs  indigenous  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  China,  Cfuiforaia,  Mex- 
ico, Guatemala,  and  North  America.  The  leaves  of  the 
cypresses  are  scale-like,  overlapping,  and  generally  in  four 
rows ;  the  female  catkins  are  roundish,  and  fewer  than  the 
male ;  the  cones  consist  of  from  6  to  10  peltate  woody 
scales,  which  terminate  in  a  curved  point,  and  open  when 
the  seeds  arQ  ripe ;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  winged. 
All  the  specif  exude  resin,  but  no  turpentine.  C  aemper- 
virenSf  Linn.,  the  common  cypress,  is  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vant and  Persia.  It  is  a  tapering,  flame-shaped  tree  re- 
sembling the  Lombardv  poplar ;  its  branches  are  thickly 
covered  with  small,  imbricated,  shining-green  leaves ;  the 
male  catkins  are  about  3  lines  in  length ;  the  cones  are 
between  1  and  1}  inches  in  diameter,  sessile,  and  generally 
in  pairs,  and  are  made  up  of  large  angular  scales,  slightly 
convex  exteriorly,  and  mucronate  in  Sie.  ^^^^^^rtf^^iOHp 
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ain  the  tree  ffrows  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  in  its  native  soil 
to  70  or  90  feet  It  thrives  best  on  a  dry,  deep,  sandy 
loam,  on  airy  sheltered  sites  at  no  great  elevation  above 
the  sea.  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  before  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  climate  of  the  south 
of  England  its  rate  of  growth  when  young  is  between  1 
and  1}  feet  a  year.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April,  and 
oome  up  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  the  plants  require  protec- 
tion from  frost  during  their  first  winter.  The  timoer  of 
the  cypress  is  hard,  close-grained,  of  a  fine  reddish  hue, 
and  very  durable.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  in  request 
for  poles,  rafters,  joists,  and  for  the  construction  of  wine- 
presses, tables,  and  musical  instruments;  and  on  that 
account  was  so  valuable  that  a  plantation  of  cypresses  was 
considered  a  sufiicient  dowry  for  a  daughter.  Owing'  to  its 
durability  the  wood  was  employed  for  mummy  cases,  and 
images  of  the  gods:  a  statue  of  Jupiter  carved  out  of 
cypress  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  existed  600  years  with- 
out showing  signs  of  decay.  The  cypress  doors  of  the 
ancient  St.  Feter^s  at  Borne,  when  removed  by  Eugenius 
IV.,  were  about  1100  years  old,  but  nevertheless  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  Laws  were  engraved  on  cypress 
by  the  ancients,  and  objects  of  value  were  preserved  in 
receptacles  made  of  it ;  thus  Horace  speaks  of  poems  Uvi 
»ervanda  eupresao.  The  cypress,  which  grows  no  more 
when  once  cut  down,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
dead,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  was  sacred  to  Pluto ;  its 
brandies  were  placed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the 
funeral  pyres  and  in  the  houses  of  their  departed  friends. 
Its  supposed  ill-boding  nature  is  alluded  to  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VL,  where  Suffolk  desires  for  his  enemies  "  their 
sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees.''  The  cypress 
was  the  tree  into  which  Cypariasus,  a  beautiful  youth  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  was  transformed,  that  he  might  grieve  to 
all  time  (Ovid,  MeL^  z.  iii.).  In  Turkish  cemeteries  the 
cypress — 

"Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  otheri'  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead" — 

is  the  most  striking  feature,  the  nile  being  to  plant  one  for 
each  interment.  The  tree  erows  straight,  or  nearly  so, 
and  has  a  gloomy  and  forbidding,  but  wonderfully  stately 
aspect  With  advancing  age  its  foliage  becomes  of  a  dark, 
almost  black,  hue.  Gilpin  calls  the  cvpress  an  architectural 
tree ;  " no  Italian  scene^"  says  he,  "is  perfect  without  its 
tall  spiral  form,  appeanng  as  if  it  were  but  a  part  of  the 
picturesquely  disposed  edifices  which  rise  from  the  middle 
ground  against  tne  distant  landscane."  The  cypress  of 
Somma,  in  Lombardy,  is  believed  to  nave  been  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Giesar ;  it  is  about  121  feet  in  height, 
and  23  feet  in  circumference.  Napoleon,  in  making  the 
road  over  the  Simplon,  deviated  from  the  straight  line  in 
order  to  leave  it  standing.  The  cypress,  as  the  olive,  is 
found  everywhere  in  the  dry  hollows  and  high  eastern 
slopes  of  Corfu,  of  the  scenery  of  which  it  is  characteristic 
Its  superior  luxuriance  in  that  island  is  attributed  by 
Professor  Ansted  to  the  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil.  As 
an  ornamental  tree  in  Britain  the  cypress  is  useful  to  break 
the  outline  formed  by  round-headed  low  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  berosh,  or  beroth^  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  translated 
''  fir"  in  the  authorized  version,  in  1  Kings  v.  8  and  vi.  15, 
2  Chron.  iL  8,  and  many  other  passages,  is  sunposed  to 
signify  the  cypress,  which,  according  to  PococKe,  is  the 
only  tree  that  grows  towards  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  The 
common  or  tall  variety  of  C  sempervirenB  is  known  as  C 
fcuUgiala;  the  other  variety,  C.  horvsontalis,  which  is  little 
planted  in  England,  is  distinguished  by  its  horizontally- 
spreading  branches,  and  its  likeness  to  the  cedar.  The 
species  C  toruZoaa  of  North  India,  eo  called  from  its  twisted 
bark,  attains  an  altitude  of  150  feet ;  its  branches  are  erect 
or  ascending,  and  grow  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  cone.  In 
the  Kulu  and  Ladakh  country  the  tree  is  sacred  to  the 
deities  of  the  elements.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, but  does  not  thrive  where  the  winter  is  severe.  The 
woou,  which  in  Indian  temples  is  burnt  as  incense,  is  yel- 
lowish-red, close-grained,  tough,  hard,  readily  worked, 
durable,  and  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  deodar. 
Another  East  Indian  species,  0.  luatanictij  or  glauea^  Uie 
''Cedar  of  Goa,"  is  a  handsome  tree,  50  feet  in  height 
when  full-grown,  with  spreading  branches  drooping  at 
their  extremities ;  it  has  neen  much  planted  in  Portugal, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cintra.  The  species 
C  iMWKniana,  a  native  of  the  Shasta  and  Scott  valleys  in 


North  California,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  100  fiart, 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1854 ;  it  is  much  grown 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  Britain.  Other  Califamian 
cypresses  are  C  maaroearpaf  which  is  60  feet  high  when 
mature,  and  C.  attenuatOf  C.  Goveniana,  and  C.  Maendrina^ 
shrubs  varying  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height  The  Mexican 
species,  C.  Knightiana,  grows  to  120  feet,  dfimebrit  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  China,  where  it  is  planted  near 
pagodas.  C,  NvJtkacMw^  the  Nootka  Sound  cypress,  was 
mtroduced  into  Britain  in  1850.  It  is  a  haniy  qieoo, 
reaching  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  feet.  See  Gtwdoo's 
Pmdxm,  1875.  (f.  h.  b.) 

CYPRIAN  [Thascius  GflxauuB  Cyfbianx»]  (e.  200- 
258),  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  3d  century,  ia  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  early  history  of  the  chnrck, 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  early  martyrs.  He  was 
bom  about  the  year  200;  or,  at  least,  this  is  the  bxmI 
reasonable  •conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  for  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  on  the  subject,  nor  as  to  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, 258.  He  was  of  patrician  family,  and  highly  edu- 
cated, and  for  some  time  occupied  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
in  Cartha^,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  was  bom. 
He  had  either  inherited  or  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
Of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  accomplished  in  da 
literature  and  the  rhetorical  art  which  ne  taught,  he  i 
while  a  pagan  to  have  courted  discussion  with  the  4 
to  Christianity.  Confident  in  his  own  powers,  he  entered 
ardently  into  what  was  no  doubt  the  great  qnestioo  of  the 
time  at  Carthage  as  elsewhere.  He  sought  to  vanqaiglk, 
but  was  himself  vanquished  bv,  the  new  religious  fofoe 
which  was  making  such  ra{)ia  inroads  on  the  decaying 
paganism  of  the  B^man  empire.  OBecilios,  a  presbyter  oi 
Carthag^e,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  hii 
conversion,  ana  he  assumed  this  name  accordingly  at  his 
baptism,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  245  or  216. 

Cyprian  carried  all  his  natural  enthusiasm  and  brilliani 
powers  into  his  new  profession.  He  devoted  his  wealth  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  other  pious  uses;  and  so,  aooord- 
ing  to  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  and  vague 
account  of  his  "  life  and  passion,"  *'  realized  two  benefiia— 
the  contempt  of  the  world's  ambition,  and  the  observaooe 
of  that  mercy  which  Gk)d  has  preferred  to  sacrifice."  The 
result  of  his  charity  and  activity  as  a  Christian  convert  was 
his  unanimous  call  bv  the  Christian  people  to  the  head  of 
the  church  in  Carthage.  ''His  reluctant  diflidence  wm 
overpowered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  city,  who 
environed  his  house  and  compelled  him  bv  their  friendly 
violence  to  assume  the  distinguished  and,  it  might  b^ 
dangerous  office.  He  yielded  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
city." 

The  time  was  still  one  of  fierce  persecution  directed 
against  the  Christians  according  to  the  temper  or  capriee 
of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  tne  head  of  the  church  at 
Carthage  became  a  prominent  object  of  attack.  Dnrinj^  tba 
persecution  of  Decius  in  250  he  was  exposed  to  immineii 
danger,  and  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  seek  safely  ia 
retreat.  Under  Grallus,  the  successor  of  Dedua,  the  pene- 
cution  was  relaxed,  and  Cyprian  returned  to  CartbaM. 
Here  he  held  several  councils  for  the  discnssioa  of  tae 
affairs  of  the  church,  especially  for  grave  questions  as  to  tbe 
rebaptism  of  heretics,  and  the  readmissio^  into  the  chnieh 
of  the  lajMi,  or  those  who  had  fallen  away  through  fetf 
during  the  heat  of  the  Decian  persecution.  Cypriai^ 
although  inspired  bv  lofty  notions  or  the  prerogatives  of  tiie 
church,  and  mclinea  to  severity  of  opinion  towards  heictioii 
and  especially  heretical  dissentients  from  the  divine  ao- 
thority  of  the  episcopal  order  and  unity  of  Christendcn, 
was  leniently  disposed  towards  those  who  had  tempocariiy 
fallen  from  the  faith.  He  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
Novatian,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  advocated  thdr 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  church ;  and  it  was  Cyprian^ 
influence  which  probably  guided  the  tolerant  meosarei 
of  the  Carthaginian  synods  on  the  subject.  This  qnertioD 
plunged  him  into  controversy,  of  which,  as  well  as  many 
other  matters,  we  have  an  interesting  glimpse  in  toe 
numerous  letters  which  he  wrote  during  his  efHSOOpatt^ 
and  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time. 

Among  the  early  documents  of  church  history  there  sis 
few  more  interesting  memorials  then  these  letten  of  Qypriaiv 
addressed  to  a  great  variety  of  firiends,  particularly  co  two 
bishops  of  Rome,  Cornelius  and  Stephen,  and  deahpg  with 
many  points  of  church  discipline  ana  do^nn^    TMy 
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■how  dearly  the  substantial  equality  of  all  Christian 
bishops  at  the  time,  who  all  eauaily  received  the  name  of 
'Ipope"  (papa),  and  addressed  each  other  as  ooUeaffues. 
The  bishop  of  Carthage,  for  example,  speaks  of  ^  his 
brother'*  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  doei  not besitate  to  dis- 
pute his  opinion  when  it  does  not  seem  to  him  a  good  or 
sound  one.  Stephen  of  Borne  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
one  Basilides,  a  bishop  of  Spain,  who  had  been  deposed 
from  his  see ;  but  Cyprian  manfully  defends  (EpisL  Ixyii.) 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  latter,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  in  the  same  epistle  that  Basilides  had 
gone  to  Borne  and  deceived  there  his  colleague  Stephen 
{Suphanum  eoliegam  nostrtan  fefdlit).  Some  of  the  letters 
were  written  during  his  retirement  under  the  Decian  per- 
■ecntion — ^the  forty  or  nearly  that  number,  which  stand 
first  in  the  series, — others  belong  to  the  later  period  of  his 
life,  and  a  few  to  a  still  earlier  period.  It  is  oy  no  means 
easy  to  determine  their  several  dates,  as  the  first  of  the 
series  (according  to  Migne's  order,  that  usually  foUowed), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole,  is  with- 
out any  chronological  indication.  We  give  a  sentence  or 
two  from  this  letter,  as  showing  the  more  human,  poetical, 
and  pleasing  aspect  of  Cyprian's  character.  It  is  the. 
rintage  time  when  he  writes  to  his  "  dearest  Donatus,"  and 
both  the  season  and  the  place,  he  says,  invite  to  repose. 
"  The  pleasant  aspect  of  the  gardens  harmonizes  witn  the 
gentle  breezes  of  a  mild  autumn  in  soothing  and  cheering 
the  senses ; . : .  the  neighboring  thickets  insure  us  solitude ; 
and  the  vagrant  trailings  of  the  vine  branches,  creeping  in 
pendent  mazes  among  the  reeds  that  support  them,  have 
made  for  us  a  leafy  shelter.  Pleasantly  here  we  clothe  our 
thoughts  in  words." 

Valerian  followed  Gallus  upon  the  imj^rial  throne  in 
253,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  soon 
renewed.  Chrprian  was  at  first  banished  from  Carthage, 
bat  found  refuge  in  a  pleasant  retreat  at  Ceribis,  **  near  Uie 
sea-shore,  in  a  spot  shaded  with  verdant  groves,  beside  a 
clear  ana  healthful  stream  of  water."  But  soon  he  was 
recalled,  taken  into  custody,  and  finally  condemned  to 
death.  The  severity  of  Valerian  spared  the  mass  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  vented  itself  chiefly  on  the  bishops 
who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  emperor.  When  brought 
before  the  proconsul,  the  great  bishop  of  Carthage  was 
briefly  interrogated:  '*Art  thou  Thasdus  Cyprian,  the 
bishop  of  so  many  impious  men?  The  emperor  com- 
mands thee  to  sacrifice."  Cyprian  replied,  ''I  will  not 
sacrifice  f*  and,  persisting  in  his  refusal,  notwithstanding 
remonstrances  he  was  condemned  to  death.  On  hearing 
his  sentence,  Cyprian  onlv  said,  **  God  be  thanked  T'  and, 
being  conducted  to  a  neighboring  field,  he  was  beheaded. 

Besides  his  letters,  Tarions.  brief  treatises  of  Cyprian  hare 
descended  to  modem  times,  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Lapsed," 
"  The  Unity  of  the  Church,"  "  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  "  Works  and 
Alms."  But  the  oharaoteristios  of  his  time  and  of  his  own 
mind  are  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  his  letters.  A  general  account 
of  him  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger  church  histories,  as 
those  of  Milman,  Neander,  Schafil  (j.  t.) 

CYPBUS,  one  of  the  lai^est  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  in  the  easternmost  basin  of  that  sea,  at 
nearly  equid  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to 
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the  north  and  of  Syria  to  the  east.  The  headland  of  Cape 
Kormakiti,  in  C)[prus,  is  distant  about  46  miles  from  Cape 
Anamor,  in  Cilicia,  and  its  north-east  point.  Cape  St.  An- 
drea, IB  about  60  miles  from  Latakieh,  in  Syna.  It  lies 
between  34''  3(K  and  35''  W  N.  lat^  and  between  82«  16^ 


and  34®  35^  E.  long.,  so  that  it  is  situated  in  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  latitude  as  Crete.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  145  miles,  from  Cape  Drepano  in  the  west^  to  Cape 
St  Andrea  in  Uie  north-east;  and  its  neatest  breadth, 
from  Cape  Grata  in  the  south,  to  Cape  Kormakiti  in  the 
north,  reaches  nearly  60  miles;  while  it  retains  an  average 
width  of  from  35  to  60  miles  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  but  narrows  suddenly  to  less  than  10  miles  in 
about  34®  long.,  and  from  thence  sends  out  a  long  narrow 
tongue  of  land  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  45  miles,  terminating  in  Cape  St.  Andrea.  It 
is  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  consider- 
ably exceeding  in  area  both  Corsica  and  C^te. 

if(mntatns.-~Oreat  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  two 
mountain  ranges,  both  of  which  have  a  general  direction 
from  west  to  east  Of  these  the  most  extensive  as  well  as 
the  most  lofty  is  that  which  fills  up  almost  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  the  island,  and  is  generally  designated 
by  modem  geographers  as  Mount  Olympus,  thougn  that 
name  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the  ancients  only  to 
one  particular  peak.  The  highest  summit  is  known  at  the 
present  day  as  Mount  Troodos,  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  6590  feet.  It  sends  down  subordinate  ranges  or  spurs 
of  considerable  altitude  on  all  sides,  one  of  which  extends 
to  Cape  Arnauti  (the  ancient  Acamas),  which  forms  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  island,  while  others  descend 
on  both  sides  quite  to  the  northern  and  southern  coasts. 
The  main  range  is  continued  eastwards  by  the  lofty  sum- 
mits known  as  Mount  Adelphi  and  Mount  Machera  (both 
of  them,  however,  considerably  inferior  to  Troodoe)  until 
it  ends  in  the  somewhat  isolated  peak  called  Oros  Stavro^ 
or  Hill  of  the  Holy  Cross.  This  mountain,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  one  desi^ated  hj  Strabo  as  Mount  Olympus, 
is  only  2300  feet  high^  but  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
Lamaca,  from  which  it  is  only  12  miles  distant,  and  is 
well  known  from  being  frequented  as  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. 

The  northern  range  of  mountains,  which  is  not  known 
by  any  collective  name,  begins  at  Cape  Kormakiti  (the 
ancient  Crommyon],  and  is  continued  from  thence  in  an 
unbroken  ridge  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
Cape  St.  Andrea,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  It 
is  very  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  southern  range,  its 
highest  summits  not  attaining  to  more  than  about  8200 
feet,  while  in  the  eastern  portion  they  but  rarely  exceed 
2000  feet.  But  it  is  remarkable  for  its  continuous  and  un- 
broken character — oonsisting  throughout  of  a  narrow  but 
rugged  and  rockv  ridge,  descending  abruptly  to  the  south 
into  the  great  plain  of  Lefkosia,  and  to  the  north  to  a 
narrow  plain  bordering  the  coast. 

The  Messaria. — Between  these  two  mountain  ranges  lies 
a  broad  tract  of  plain,  extending  quite  across  the  island 
from  the  Bay  of  Famagosta  to  that  of  Morphu  on  the 
west,  through  a  length  of  nearly  60  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  10  to  20  miles.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Messaria,  and  is  watered  by  two  streams,  ooth  of  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  south ;  but  on  reaching 
the  plain  the  one  turns  eastward  and  flows  mto  the  Bay  of 
Famagofit^  close  to  the  ruins  of  Salamis,  the  other  nows 
westward  into  the  Bay  of  Morphu.  The  greater  part  of 
this  plain  is  open  and  uncultivated,  and  presents 
nothing  but  barren  downs ;  but  com  is  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  northern  portions  of  it, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  is  readily  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation.  It  is  remarkable  that  CVprus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  forests,  which  not 
only  clothed  the  whole  of  its  mountain  ranges,  but 
covered  the  entire  central  plain  with  a  dense  mass, 
BO  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  land  could  be 
cleared  for  cultivation.  At  the  present  day  'the 
whole  plain  of  the  Messaria  is  utterly  bare  and 
treeless,  and  it  is  only  the  loftiest  and  central  sum- 
mits of  Mount  Olympus  diat  still  retain  their  cov- 
ering of  pine  woods.  The  disappearance  of  the 
forests  has  naturally  affected  the  nvers,  which  are 
mostly  mere  torrents,  dry  in  summer.  The  meat 
considerable  is  that  called  in  ancient  times  the  Pedi- 
seus,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  traverses  the  plain 
of  the  Messaria,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Salamis.  But 
even  this  does  not  reach  the  sea  in  summer,  and  its  stag- 
nant waters  form  marshes  which  contribute  much  to  the 
unhealthy  character  of  the  plain. 
JfmercUt.— Next  to  its  forests,  which  long  supplied  the 
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Greek  monarchfl  of  Egypt  with  timber  for  their  fleeti, 
Qyprus  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  especially  for  its  mines  of  copper,  which  were 
.  worked  firom  a  very  early  period,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
sach  reputation  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans  that  the 
modem  name  for  the  metal  is  derived  from  the  term  of 
JEa  Cyprium,  or  Cuprium,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
latter.  According  to  Strabo,  the  most  valuable  mines  were 
worked  at  a,  place  called  Tamasus,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus,  but  their 
exact  site  has  not  been  identified,  and  no  mines  are  at 

§  resent  worked  in  Cyprus.  Besides  copper,  according  to 
trabo,  the  island  produced  considerable  <)uan  titles  of 
silver ;  and  Pliny  records  it  as  producing  various  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  among  which  he  mentions  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  but  these  were  doubtless  nothing  more  than  rock 
crystal  and  beryl.  But  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of 
Cvprus  have  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  Salt, 
which  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  productions  for 
which  the  island  was  noted,  is  still  made  m  large  quanti- 
ties, and  there  are  extensive  salt  works  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Lamaca  and  Limasol. 

VeffeiabU  ProducU. — Cyprus  was  noted  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  fertility  and  beauty  ;  and  under  the  Venetian 
rule  it  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  its  various  natural 
productions ;  but  this  has  greatly  declined  in  modern  times. 
a&adea  com,  however,  the  island  exports  considerable  quan- 
tities of  wine,  oil,  madder,  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree,  silk, 
and  wool.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  also  grown  in  small 
quantities,  and  their  cultivation  might  doubtless  be  largely 
increased.  The  small  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of 
Mount  Olympus,  between  the  underfalls  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  narrow  strip  of  level  land  along 
the  north  coast,  though  limited  in  extent,  are  districts  of 
ffreat  fertility ;  the  latter  especiallv  is  described  by  Colonel 
Leake  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts in  Turkey.  The  great  central  plain,  on  the  contrary, 
is  in  many  parts  marshy  and  unhealthy ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  interior  of  the  island  suffers  much  from  unhealth- 
iness,  and  is  subject  to  fevers  of  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
description. 

Harbon, — One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  Cnprus  is 
the  want  of  ports,  there  not  beinff  a  good  natural  narbor 
in  the  whole  island.  Lamaca  and  Limasol,  which  are  the 
chief  places  of  trade  at  the  present  day,  have  nothine  but 
mere  roadsteads;  and  Salamis,  which  was  the  chief  port 
of  the  island  in  antiquitv,  as  well  as  Famagoeta,  wnich 
held  that  position  under  the  Venetians,  were  only  artificial 
harbors  upon  an  open  sandy  coast.  Tzerinia,  on  the  north 
coast,  which  serves  as  the  place  of  direct  communication 
with  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  has  a  very  small  and 
bad  port,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  the  only  one  on  this  side 
of  the  island. 

Toums, — The  only  towns  in  Cyprus  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  following.  1.  Lefkosia,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Nicosia,  has  since  the  time  of  the  Lusignan  kings 
been  the  capital  of  the  island.  2.  Famagosta,  on  the  east 
coast,  near  the  roins  of  Salamis,  also  first  rose  to  import- 
ance under  the  Lusignan  dvnasty,  b^  whom  it  was  forti- 
fied, and  continued  under  the  Venetians  to  be  the  chief 
port,  as  well  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  island.  It  be- 
came celebrated  by  its  heroic  defence  against  the  Turks 
in  1571.  It  still  retains  its  external  walls,  but  is  a  very 
poor  and  decayed  place,  with  only  a  few  hundred  inhab- 
itants. S.  Lamaca,  on  tJie  south-east  coast,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Citium,  is  now  the  chief  place  of  trade,  and 
the  most  rising  and  flourishing  town  in  the  island.  It  con- 
tains from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  two 
portions — the  old  town,  a  short  distance  inland,  and  the 
Marina,  immediatelv  racing'  the  sea,  where  the  foreign 
consuls  reside,  and  iorei^  steamers  touch,  which  gives  a 
degree  of  life  and  activity  to  the  place  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Cyprus.  Recent  excavations  have  discovered  here 
man;^  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Citium. 
4.  liimasol,  on  the  south  coast,  some  miles  west  of  the  site 
of  Amathus,  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  though 
partially  eclipsed  by  the  rising  prosperity  of  Lamaca.  it 
18  the  principal  place  of  export  of  the  wines  of  Cyprus, 
which  enjoy  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  Levant.  5. 
BafiTo,  or  Papho,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paphos,  called 
for  distinction's  sake  New  Paphos,  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  island,  has  a  small  but  insecure  port,  and  is  a  very 
amall  place^  though  still  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop.    6. 


Tzerini  or  Tzerinia  [the  ancient  Kerynea)  has  been  aiiettfr 
mentioned.  It  retains  its  old  Venetian  fortificatiooa,  and 
has  therefore  still  the  air  of  a  town,  but  is  a  very  inccond- 
erable  place. 

The  population  of  the  island,  which  is  said  to  have 
amounted  under  the  Venetians  to  not  less  than  1,000,000 
(probably,  however,  a  great  exaggeration),  is  now  esti- 
mated at  about  135,000  souls,  of  whom  aboat  two-thirds 
are  Greeks,  the  rest  principally  Turks. 

History, — ^The  early  history  of  Cjrpras  is  very  obaome 
and  imperfectly  known.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  it  was 
colonized  at  a  very  early  period  bv  the  neighboring  PImb- 
nicians,  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Asb- 
taroth  (called  by  the  Greeks  Astarte^  and  identified  hj 
them  with  their  own  Aphrodite),  for  which  the  island 
always  continued  to  be  oelebratea  in  andent  times.  Bat 
nothing  is  historically  known  of  the  period  or  extent  of 
these  rhoenician  settlements.  Equally  uncertain  is  the 
history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  island,  whidi  an 
found  in  historical  times  existing  side  by  side  with  the 
Phoenicians.  Their  foundation  was  ascribed  by  popular 
legend  and  tradition  to  the  heroic  ages — Salamis,  for  in- 
stance, being  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Tenoer, 
the  brother  of  Apax — but  there  can  be  little  donbt  that 
they  were  in  reality  posterior  to  the  Phoenicians.  Of  the 
relations  between  the  two  we  know  little,  except  from  con- 
jecture or  inference :  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Gnda 
gradually  established  a  political  supremacy,  whUe  the  Phoe- 
nicians continued  to  form  an  important  element  in  the  pop> 
ulation,  and  exercised  an  influence  over  the  manners  and 
custom^,  arts,  and  religious  rites  of  the  inhabitants  in  gen- 
eral, wholly  different  from  anything  found  in  Crete,  Rh<Mei^ 
or  the  other  islands  of  the  JSgean.  The  first  positive  &ct 
in  the  history  of  Cyprus  is  its  conquest  by  the  Egyptian 
king  Amasis'in  the  6th  century  b.  a  (Herodot,  ii.  182). 
It  Old  not,  however,  long  continue  subject  to  the  EgypdsR 
monarchy,  having  revolted  on  occasion  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses  (525  B.  c),  when  it  declared  in  fiivor 
of  the  Persians,  and  became  thenceforth  a  tributary  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Ionian  revolt  in  500  B.a  the 
Cyprians  were  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  insurrecdon, 
but  after  a  year's  interval  were  again  reduced  to  subjectioD, 
and  contributed  a  contingent  of  not  less  than  150  uiips  to 
the  Persian  fleet  under  Xerxes  (Herod.,  vii.  90) — a  rak- 
ing proof  of  the  power  and  prosperity  they  at  this  time 
possessed.  During  the  subsequent  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  Cyprus  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
hostilities;  and  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387  B.C.), 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  succeeded  in  extending  his 
authority  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
in  rendering  himself  independent  of  the  Persian  mooarch. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nicocles,  the  son  and  successor  of  Evagonn, 
the  island  again  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire. 
But  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  when  Alexander  advanced 
into  Phoenicia,  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  declared  in  his 
favor,  and  sent  their  fleets  to  assist  him  in  the  si^e  of 
Tyre. 

During  this  period,  though  the  island  was  subject,  with 
brief  intervals,  to  Persia,  the  several  cities  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  local  self-government  Their  institutions,  however, 
presented  one  marked  difference  from  those  of  other  Greek 
cities,  that  they  were  always  governed  by  kings,  of  whom 
there  were  not  less  than  nine  in  the  island.    The  cilies 
which  were  the  seats  of  these  petty  monarchies  were. — 
1.  Salamis,  on  the  east  coast,  the  most  important  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  which  often  held  a  kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  whole  island;   2.  Citium,  on  the  same  site  as  the 
modem  Lamaca,  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and 
which  always  retained  a  predominant  Phoenician  charae- 
ter,  and  became  only  partially  Hellenized ;  3.  Amathos,  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Limasol,  also  a  Phoenician  colon/: 
4.  Curium,  some  miles  further  west,  at  a  spot  now  called 
Episkopi;    5.   Paphoe,  at  the   south-west  angle  of  the 
island,  sometimes  called  New  Paphos^  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  more  ancient  Phoenician  city  of  the  nam^ 
called  in  the  days  of  Strabo  Palae  Paphos,  which  was  ooa 
of  the  principal  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte,  the  Plue- 
nician  Venus ;  6.  Marium,  aflerwanis  called  Anino^  oa 
the  north  coast,  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  promontoiyof 
Acamas;  7.  Soli,  on  the  same  ooasi,  further  east;  8.  Eery> 
nea,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  site  and  name  asjte- 
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Inlaj  9.  Lapathug,  or  lApethns,  on  the  dame  coast,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  cities  last  mentioned.  Others^ 
howerer,  assign  this  ninth  place  to  Chytri,  a  town  of ^  the 
interior,  on  the  road  from  Salamis  to  Kerynea,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  sovereign  cities  were  not  always  the  same. 
Several  other  towns  are  mentioned  b^  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
which  were  apparently  in  earlier  times  subject  to  those 
above  enumerated.  Idalium  and  Golgos,  the  names  of 
which  are  celebrated  from  their  connection  with  the  wor- 
sliip  of  Venus,  seem  to  have  been  merely  sanctuaries  or 
holy  places,  wnich  had  erown  up  around  the  temples  of 
the  goddess,  and,  in  Greek  times  at  least,  were  never  towns 
of  importance. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
so  important  from  its  position  and  on  account  of  its  inex- 
haustible forests,  became  an  object  of  contention  among  hb 
BQCcesBors.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Eeypt;  but  in  306  B.  c.  a  great 
efibrt  to  recover  it  was  made  Dy  Demetrius,  the  son  of  An- 
ti^nus,  who  reduced  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  island  and 
laid  siege  to  the  capital  city  of  Salamis.  The  attempt  of 
Ptolemy,  who  arrived  with  a  great  fleet,  to  raise  the  siege, 
led  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  naval  battles  in  all  an- 
tiquity, in  which  Ptolemy  was  utterly  defeated ;  and  Sal- 
amis, witli  all  the  rest  of  Cvprus,  passed  into  the  power  of 
Demetrius.  He  did  not,  however,  long  retain  his  new 
acquisition ;  the  island  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  295 
B.  c,  and  continued  thenceforth  to  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  possessions  of  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Egypt.  It 
was  generally  placed  under  the  government  of  a  man  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  was  often  a  kinsman  of  the  Egyptian 
kinff ;  and  during  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  familv  which 
marked  the  declining  period  of  the  Ptolemaic  aynast^r, 
Cyprus  was  more  than  once  held  by  one  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates as  an  independent  sovereignty.  In  this  manner  it 
was  governed  as  a  separate  kingdom  by  Ptolemy  lAthyrus 
for  not  less  than  18  years  (from  107  to  89  b.  c),  and  it  was 
held  bpr  a  younger  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  58  B.  c, 
when  it  was  determined  by  the  Romans  to  dispossess  him, 
— an  act  of  shameless  aggression,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Clodius,  and  reluctantly  carried  into  effect  by 
Gate.  From  this  time  Cyprus  became  a  Boman  province ; 
it  was  at  first  united  with  Cilicia,  but  afterwards  was  con- 
stituted as  a  separate  government. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Cyprus, 
while  it  was  under  the  Boman  empire,  was  a  great  ^volt 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  established  themselves  there  in  large 
jiumbers,  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  destroyed  not  less 
than  240,000  of  the  other  inhabitants  (117  A.  D.).  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  introduced  into  the  island  by  St. 
Paul,  Quickly  rose  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  not  less 
than  tnirteen  bishoprics  were  established  in  the  island. 
Alter  the  division  of  the  Boman  empire  Cyprus  naturallv 
passed,  with  all  the  neighboring  countries,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eastern  or  Bvzantine  emperors,  to  whom  it  con- 
tinued subject,  with  brief  intervals,  for  more  than  seven 
centuries.  In  646  the  Arabs  under  the  caliph  Othman 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  and  destroyed  the 
city  of  Salamis,  which  had  until  that  time  continued  to  be 
the  capital.  But  it  was  recovered  by  the  Greek  emperors 
two  years  afterwards;  and^horgh  again  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  under  the  reign  of  Haioan  el  Baschid  (802^,  it  did 
not  long  remain  in  their  hands,  and  lapsed  again  into  the 
power  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  1184,  Isaac  Com- 
nenus,  th^  nephew  of  the  reigning  emperor,  established 
himself  in  possession  of  Cyprus  as  an  independent  sov- 
ereigntv :  but  during  the  Uiird  crusade  (1195)  it  was 
wrested  from  his  hands  by  Bichard  I.,  king  of  England, 
who  bestowed  it  upon  Guy  de  Lusignan.  the  titular  king  of 
Jerusalem,  as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  holy  city. 

From  this  time  Cyprus  was  governed  for  nearly  three 
centuries  by  a  succession  of  kings  of  the  same  dynasty,  who 
introduced  into  the  island  the  feudal  system  and  the  other 
institutions  of  Western  Europe.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period,  indeed,  the  Genoese  made  themselves  masters 
of  Famagosta — which  had  risen  in  place  of  Salamis  to  be 
the  chief  commercial  citv  in  the  island — ^and  retained^  pos- 
session of  it  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  it  was  recovered 
by  King  James  II.,  and  the  whole  island  was  reunited 
under  his  rule.  His  marriage  with  Catharine  Comaro,  a 
Venetian  lady  of  rank,  was  designed  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  powerful  republic  of  Venice,  but  had  the  effect  after 
a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  his  own  death  and  that  of  his 


son  James  III.,  of  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
to  his  new  allies.  Catharine^  feeling  herself  unable  to  con- 
tend alone  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  TurkL  wtm 
induced  to  abdicate  the  sovereign  power  in  favor  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  which  at  once  entered  into  full  posses- 
sion of  the  island  (1487). 

The  Venetians  retained  their  acquisition  for  about  eightv 
years,  notwithstanding  the  neighborhood  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  not  till  1570  that  the  latter,  under  Selim  II.,  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  conquer  the  island,  in  which  they  landed 
an  army  of  60^000  men.  The  greater  part  of  -the  island 
was  reduced  with  little  difficulty ;  Nicosia,  the  capital,  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  45  days,  and  20,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants put  to  the  sword.  Famaffosta  alone  made  a  gallant 
and  protracted  resistance,' and  did  not  capitulate  till  after 
a  siege  of  nearly  a  year's  duration  (August^  1571).  The 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were  shamefully  violated  bv  the 
Turks,  who  put  to  death  the  governor  Bragadino  with  the 
most  cruel  torments.  Since  that  time  Cyprus  has  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  its  history  has  been  almost 
a  blank.  A  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  1764,  but  was 
speedily  suppressed ;  another  in  1823  became  the  occasion 
of  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  Greek  population.  Mean- 
while the  prosperity  of  the  island  was  continually  declin- 
ing. It  is  only  of  late  vears  that  the  increasing  commerce  of 
the  western  nations  of  Europe  with  the  Levant  has  given 
some  stimulus  to  trade,  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
the  natural  productions  of  an  island  which,  nnder  more 
favorable  circumstances,  might  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Though  Cyprus  has  been  visited  and  described  by  sev- 
eral travellers — among  others  by  Dr.  Pococke  {JDe»ervpH<m 
ff  the  EaaL  Lond.,  1743),  by  Mariti  ( Viaogi  per  Piaola  Oif^ 
769),  ana  more  recei^tl^  by  M.  Seifi*  {Jueisen  in  der  Anal- 
iseken  Tharkei,  8vo,  Leipsic,  1875) — there  is  no  full  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  it,  such  as  we  possess  of  Crete  and 
many  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  work  of  Enj^l  {Ktmroi: 
eine  Monographiej  2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1841)  is  a  diligent 
compilation  of  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  ancient  aa- 
thorities  concerning  the  geography,  history,  and  mythol- 
ogy of  the  island,  but  was  not  based  upon  any  original 
researches.  Its  geology  and  natural  history  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  its  antiquities  had,  until  lately 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  But  within  the^  last  few 
years  extensive  excavations  have  been  carried  on  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  island — especially  at  Golgos,  Idalium,  and 
Curium-^by  Mr.  Lang  and  General  di  Cesnola,  which  have 
brought  to  light  a  vast  number  of  statues  and  other  works 
of  art  of  the  highest  interest,  as  throwing  lig^ht  on  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  the  inhabitants — ^which  appear 
to  have  always  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Hel- 
lenic and  Oriental  elements — as  well  as  displaving  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  art,  in  some  d^nee  intermediate  between  that 
of  Assyria  and  continental  Asia  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
early  Greek  sculptures  on  the  other.  Unfortunately^  these 
collections  have  been  removed  to  New  York,  while  no 
detailed  description  of  them  has  yet  been  published.  It 
is,  however,  announced  that  General  di  Cesnola  is  engaged 
in  k  comprehensive  work  giving  an  accoimt  of  his  r^ 
searches  and  their  results,  which  will  doubtless  throw 
much  light  on  the  ancient  geography  and  history  of 
Cyprus."  (b.  h,  b.) 

1  Id  1868  Mr.  R.  H.  Lang  diaooTorad  the  site  of  a  temple  at  IdmUum 
(Dali),  containing  a  large  number  of  itataes  in  calcareous  stone,  of 
which  a  selection  was  acquired  br  the  British  Museum,  along  with  a 
bilingual  inscription—inrhonician  and  CTpriote— found  there  alsa 
From  this  inscription  Mr.  George  Smith  obtained  the  kej  to  the 
Cypriote  language,  which  hsd  not  preriouslj  been  deciphered,  and 
which  now  prores  to  be  a  dialect  of  ureek  written  in  a  local  character. 
With  this  key  Dr.  Birch  hss  published  a  reading  of  the  Due  de  Lujnea 
Ublet,  known  as  the  **  Ublet  of  DaU,"  in  the  DnuuaetUmt  qftheSoe, 
qf  Bib.  Arehaoloffu,  toL  L  pt  iL,  1872.  Dr.  Brandis  in  the  Jfofiote- 
teriehi  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1878,  has  giren  a  full  list  of  all  the 
words  of  Cypriote  that  are  now  fairly  msde  out,  and  since  then  a 
collection  of  Cypriote  inscriptions  (Samnmlinff  Kvwiachsr  /lueAH/tci^ 
Jena,  1876)  has  been  published  by  Merits  Schmidt.  An  account  of 
Mr.  lans's  excarations,  and  the  sculpt;  ires  disooTcred  by  him,  will 
be  found  in  the  TnauaeHom  ^  ih$  Rom,  3oc  JAL,7A  ser.  zl.  pt.  i.  At 
the  same  time  excaratlons  were  being  carried  on  at  the  various 
ancient  sites  of  Cyprus  by  the  American  consul,  General  di  Cesnola, 
and  were  continued  up  to  1876,  the  result  being  the  disooTeiy  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  sculpture,  inscriptions,  pottery,  gold  orna- 
ments, gems,  and  other  articles  of  treasure  stored  up  in  templet  or  in 
tombs.  Those  antiquities  hare  been  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  New 
York.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  diaooTery  was  the  treasure 
Dm  the  underground  chamber  of  a  temple  at  Curiam,  Includin 
lir  of  solid  ffora  armlets  inscribed  in  Cypriote  with  the  name  i 


from  the  underground  chamber  of  a  temple  at  Curiam,  Including  a 
psir  of  solid  ffora  armlets  inscribed  in  Cypriote  with  the  name  w  a 
King  Eteanoros,  whose  date  is  assigned  to  about  668  b.  a 
engraTed  Greek  gems  and  gold  ornaments  are  of  great  beauty 


*  [By  Turkish  conrention  of  June  4, 1878,  the  administration  of  the  island  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  which  raduqed  ttiit  c 
practical' colony  as  a  ooonterpoise  to  Busslan  gains  in  Asia  and  the  Balkan  peninsula.— An.  En.]         Digitized  by  Vn  \J KJ 
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CYKENAICA— CYRENE. 


CYKENAICA,  or  Pvntapolis,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
district  of  Africa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
lying  exactly  opposite  to  Greece,  at  the  distance  of  about 
250  miles.  It  receiyed  the  name  of  Oyrenaica  from  Cyrene, 
its  chief  city ;  and  that  of  Pentapolia  from  the  fact  of  its 
containing  fiye  principal  cities,  Berenice  or  Hesperus, 
Barce,  Gyrene,  Apoilonia,  and  Arsinoe  or  Teucheira,  now 
identified  respectiyely  with  Benghazi,  £1  Merdj,  Qrennah 
or  Shahat,  MarBoe,  Sousah^  and  Tocra.  The  district  ex- 
tended inland  about  80  miles,  and  included  that  portion 
of  the  African  continent  which  stretched  from  the  frontier 
of  Egypt  on  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Africa  Propria  on 
the  west,  which  were  marked  by  the  tumuli  of  Ane  Philae- 
Qorum.  On  its  southern  frontier  Cyrenaica  is  protected 
from  the  scorching  winds  of  the  Sahara  by  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains  which  descend  in  gradual  slopes  to  the  sea,  and 
prs^iuce  within  a  small  compass  a  great  yariety  of  climate 
nr*i  temperature.  Its  vegetable  products  consequently 
comprised  all  the  more  important  species  to  be  found  in 
the  tropical  and  temperate  zones ;  and,  as  its  position  was 
admiraoly  adapted  for  commerce,  nothing  was  wanting 
but  an  enterprising  population  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
yaluable  countries  in  the  world.  The  people  of  Thera, 
onder  Battus,  a  natiye  of  that  island,  were  the  first  to 
colonize  Cyrenaica.  After  a  slight  opposition  from  the 
native  tribes,  they  established  themselves  in  tlie  country, 
and  founded  Cyrene  in  631  B.  c.  There  soon  sprang  up  in 
advantageous  situations  other  cities  which,  while  acknow- 
ledging Cyrene  as  the  capital  of  the  country,  were  really 
independent^  and  at  lengtn  threw  ofif  its  yoke  altogether. 
After  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  the  regal  form  of  govern- 
ment was  entirely  abolished,  and  the  republican  substi- 
tuted in  its  room.  Under  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  of  Egypt 
(with  which  country  Cyrenaica  was  incorporated  in  321 
B.  o.),  Cyrenaica  rose  into  great  importance  from  the  extent 
and  value  of  its  commerce.  In  96  b.  c.  it  was  bequeathed 
by  will  to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  last  lineal  represent- 
ative of  the  Ptolemies.  Soon  afterwards,  but  at  what  date 
b  not  absolutel;^  fixed,  it  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
along  with  the  island  of  Crete  was  governed  by  a  Roman 
proconsul.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  Cyrenaica,  how- 
ever, continued  unimpaired  till  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  in 
the  province  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  This  revolt  was 
quelled  only  after  the  mo6tl)loody  atrocities  had  been  per- 
petrated on  both  sides ;  and  the  population  was  so  much 
diminished  in  the  contest,  that  uie  native  tribes  recom- 
menced their  incursions,  and  overran  the  province  up  to 
the  walls  of  the  principal  cities.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th 
oentnry  the  whole  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  From  that  time  till  the  present  the  country  hss 
been  occupied  by  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  nominally 
■abject  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli. 

8«e  Thrige,  Hittoria  CyrtMt,  1819 ;  in  which  all  the  passages 
of  the  anoient  writers  about  Cyrene  are  brought  together; 
Gottsohick,  OethielUt  der  Orilndung  und  BlUte  de$  Uellen. 
SUtaU  in  Cyrene,  1858;  Falbe  and  Lindbere's  Numiematique  de 
VAneienne  Afrique  ;  and  Orote's  Hietory  of  Greece^  vol.  It. 

CYRENAICS,  a  Greek  school  of  philosophers,  so  called 
from  Cyrene,  the  birthplace  of  their  founder,  Aristippus, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  SSocrates.  They  held  that  the  one 
aim  in  life  is  to  enjoy  as  many  moments  of  as  intense 

})leasure  as  possible.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  to  be  pre- 
erred  as  tlie  most  intense,  for  duration  and  intensity  are 
tlie  only  qualities  in  which  pleasures  really  differ.  For 
the  wise  choice  of  pleasures  intellectual  cultivation  is 
needed,  and  there  must  also  be  self-control  and  power  of 
resisting  desire.  According  to  Aristippus,  what  each  is  to 
seek  is  his  own  present  pleasure,  though  he  modified  this 
teaching  by  his  aoctrine  of  self-control.  But  his  follower 
Theodorus  held,  like  the  Epicureans,  that  permanent  tran- 
quillity and  cheerfulness  are  to  be  sought  rather  than  pass- 
ing; pleasures.  The  position  of  Hegesias,  the  advocate  of 
suicide,  who  is  counted  among  the  Cyrenaics,  is  far  apart 
from  that  of  Aristippus  .  with  him  avoidance  of  trouble  is 
the  highest  atlainaule  good.  Anniceris  the  younger  dif- 
fered from  Aristippus  in  declaring  that  selfish  pleasures 
are  to  be  sometimes  sacrificed  to  sympathetic  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  school  were  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus, 
Aristippus,  her  son,  Bio,  and  Euhemerus. 

See,  besides  the  histories  of  philosophy,  and  works  on  the 
vwrious  members  of  the  school  separately,  Diog.  Laort. ;  Wendt, 
Ve  Pkiloeophia  Cyrenaica  ;  H.  ▼.  Stein,  De  Philoeophia  Cyre- 
iMJea  ••  Mullaoh,  Fragmmta  Phil,  Ortee.,  vol.  ii. 


CYRENE,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  was  situated  on  tne 
northern  slope  of  a  lofty  table-land  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  ten  miles  distant 
It  was  the  first  town  of  Cyrenaica  founded  by  Battus  and 
his  Therian  followers  (see  Citrenaiga),  and  very  sooo  rose 
into  great  importance  as  a  commercial  mart.  The  policy 
of  Battus  led  him  to  conciliate  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
Libya,  with  whom  his  subjects  began  at  an  early  period 
to  form  matrimonial  alliances.  The  natives,  however^  as 
in  all  colonies  formed  on  the  principles  of  Spartan  pobcy^ 
were  scrupulously  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the 
goyemment  of  the  state.  For  eight  generations,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  the  Delphic  orade,  Cyreoe  continued  to 
be  ffovemed  by  the  original  dynasty,  whose  kings  ruled 
under  the  names  of  Battus  and  Aroesilaus  alternately ;  and 
it  maintained  its  prosperity  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies^ 
who,  carrying  out  their  usual  policy,  fostered  Apoilonia. 
tlie  port,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  inland  city  soon  fell 
into  decay. 

Cvrene  was  noted  among  the  ancients  for  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  medical  school  was  famooa^ 
and  it  numbered  among  its  celebrities  Callimachus  the 
poet,  Cameades,  the  founder  of  the  New  Academy  at 
Athens,  Aristippus,  a  pupil  of  Socrates  and  the  founder  of 
the  so-called  Cyrenaic  school,  Eratosthenes  the  polyhistor, 
and  Synesius,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  cover  a  great  extent  of  groimd^ 
but  have  been  sadly  defiiced  by  the  various  races  which 
have  overrun  the  country.  Cyrene  and  the  district  to  east, 
the  north,  and  the  west,  is  called  Shahat  by  the  Arabs; 
while  the  ancient  designation,  under  the  modified  form  of 
Ghrennah,  is  applied  to  the  district  to  the  south.  The  fint 
account  of  the  site  in  modern  times  seems  to  be  that  of  M. 
Lemaire,  who  was  French  consul  at  Tripoli  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Paul  Lucas  visited  the  spot  in  1710,  and  again 
in  1723,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw  in  1738;  an  Italian,  Dr. 
Cavelli,  who  was  there  in  1812,  furnished  some  information 
to  the  Soci^t^  de  G^graphie  de  Paris;  and  Delia  Cella 
published  an  account  of  his  visit  in  his  Traveb  translated 
into  English  in  1822.  In  1821-2  important  exploraUoos 
were  made  by  Lieutenant  Beechey,  R.  N.;  and  he  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  a  French  artist,  M.  Pwcha, 
whose  pencil  preserved  a  number  of  interesting  monuments 
that  have  since  disappeared.  M.  Delaporte,  Frendi  con- 
sul at  Tangier,  and  Vattier  de  Bonrville  oome  next  in  order 
of  time.  Barth,  the  famous  African  traveller,  published 
an  account  of  his  investigations  in  his  Wandarwnffen  dmr^ 
die  Kugtenlander  des  MUtelmeers,  1849.  In  1861  excava- 
tions were  made  on  the  site  of  the  city  by  Captain  Mor- 
doch  Smith,  R.E.,  and  Commander  Porcher,  R.N.,  the 
results  of  which  are  detailed  in  their  valuable  DUooierim 
in  Cyrene,  London,  1864.  The  principal  buildings  of  whidi 
the  plan  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  distinguish^  are  three 
theatres,  a  small  Doric  temple  of  Bacchus,  a  temple  of 
Apollo  (Beechey's  temple  of  Diana),  two  temples  hypothet- 
ically  assigned  to  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  a  large  many- 
chambered  structure,  supposed  to  be  the  palace  of  the  Ro- 
man governor.  All  are  composed  of  a  friable  yellow  sand- 
stone, containing  a  great  number  of  shells.  The  templei 
are  remarkable  tor  the  eastern  position  of  the  main  entrance. 
Of  Uie  ancient  sculpture  of  the  city  seyeral  fine  specimem 
were  exhumed  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  British 
Museum — a  statue  of  Bacchus,  a  colossal  statue  oP  Apollo 
playing  on  the  Lyre,  a  bust  of  Cnseus  Cornelius  Lentnlns 
Marcellinus,  the  first  Roman  proprsetor  of  Cyrene,  a  find 
portraii-head  in  bronze,  etc  Far  more  imposing  than  the 
remains  of  its  buildings  are  the  long  lines  of  tombs  which 
occupy  the  scarped  fronts  of  all  tlie  hill  sides,  and  stretch 
out  uong  the  various  roads  leading  from  the  city.  Tliese 
consist  of  two  kinds — the  excavated  and  the  oonstructed,— 
the  former  being  the  best  preserved,  and,  it  would  seem,  the 
most  spacious  and  elaborate.  Mtmy  of  the  finer  exampJei 
have  large  temple-like  entrances  with  Doric  columns  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  bear  traces  of  internal  decoration  of 
the  naost  costly  and  brilliant  kind.  On  the  walls  of  one 
which  still  preserved  its  colors  at  the  time  of  its  disooftiy 
in  1861  was  depicted  a  procession  of  thirty-six  individnals 
in  yarious  costumes,  as  well  as  hunting  scenes  and  games. 
A  favorite  sepulchral  ornament  appears  to  have  been  a  laigo 
scallop-shell  sculptured  in  marble  and  placed  above  the 
sarcophagus  recess.  The  city  was  furnished  with  water  by 
means  of  a  perennial  fountain  now  known  to  schobis  as 
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die  finmtain  of  Apollo,  and  to  the  Arabs  as  'Ain  Shahat, 
remarkable  for  the  artificial  tonnel  through  which  it  passes. 
In  1864  Mr.  George  Dennis,  vice-consnl  at  Benghazi,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  tlie  tombs  of  the  Cyrenaica,  and  obtained 
a  fine  series  of  painted  Greek  vases  of  the  red-figure  and 
polychrome  styles,  which  are  now  in  the  Eritish  Museum. 
An  account  of  his  excavations  will  be  fotmd  in  the  TrqM- 
uetions  cf  the  Royal  Soc,  of  LiUrature,  2d  ser.  ix.  p.  135. 

CYBIL  [Cyrillus],  saint  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  bom  probably  at  Jerusalem  about  315,  and  died 
about  886.  He  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  345,  and  had 
the  instruction  of  the  catechumens  confided  to  him.  In 
850  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  and  became 
deeply  involved  in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  his  time. 
His  metropolitan,  Acacius  of  Ceesarea,  inclined  to  Arian- 
ism,  while  Cyril  strongly  espoused  the  Nicene  creed.  The 
lesult  was  the  temporary  deposition  of  Cyril.  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Constantine,  however,  he  was  restored ;  but 
again,  on  the  accession  of  Valens,  an  Arian  emperor,  he 
had  once  more  to  resign  his  post  till  the  accession  of  Theo- 
dosios  permitted  him  to  return  finally  in  neace  io  379.  He 
attended  the  second  oecumenical  council  neld  at  Constanti- 
nople in  381,  where  he  was  received  with  grateful  acclama- 
tions for  his  suflferings  in  defence  of  orthodoxy.  Cyril  has 
left  one  important  work — his  23  Catecheses  (Karrfxw'tc)  or 
lectures  mainly  addressed  to  those  who  were  preparing  for 
baptism ;  the  last  5,  under  the  name  of  the  Mystagogic 
Oatecheses,  were  addressed  to  newly  baptized  persons. 
These  lectures  are  said  to  be  ''  the  first  example  of  a  pop- 
ular compend  of  religion,"  and  are  particularly  interesting 
for  the  insight  which  they  give  us  both  into  the  creed-forms 
of  the  early  church  and  the  various  ceremonies  of  initia^ 
tion  constituting  baptism  in  the  4th  century.  Other  tracts 
and  hcMnilies  have  been  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  but 
they  are  of  doubtful  genuineness.  The  Catecheses  of  Cyril 
have  been  translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fath- 
ovvol.  il. 

CYRIL,  of  Alexandria  (376-444),  is  a  more  distinguished 
Cither  of  the  church  than  his  namesake  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  bom  in  376,  and  died  in  444.  Becoming  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  about  412,  he  soon  made  himself  Known  by  the 
violence  of  his  zeal  against  Jews,  pagans,  and  heretics  or 
supposed  heretics  alike.  He  had  hardly  entered  upon  his 
office  when  he  closed  all  the  churches  of  the  Novatians 
and  seized  their  ecclesiastical  efiTects.  He  assailed  the  Jew- 
ish synagogues  with  an  armed  force,  drove  the  Jews  in 
thousands  from  the  city,  and  exposed  their  houses  and  prop^ 
esiy  to  pillage.  The  prefect  of  Egypt,  Orestes,  who  endea- 
vored to  withstand  his  furious  zeal,  was  in  turn  denounoed 
himself,  and  had  diffioilty  in  maintaining  his  ground  against 
the  ftuy  of  the  Christian  multitude.  It  was  during  one  of 
the  violent  commotions  kindled  by  the  strifes  of  these  par- 
ties in  Alexandria  that  the  illustrious  Hypatia,  famea  for 
her  beauty  and  her  elcxjnent  advocacy  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  was  murdered. 
Her  murcier  has  oeen  attributed  to  the  direct  instigation  of 
the  patriarch  himself;  but  this  charge  is  held  unsupported 
by  others,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  '*  the  perpe- 
trators were  officers  of  his  church,"  and  undoubtedly  drew 
encouragement  from  his  own  violent  proceedings.  Hypa- 
tia was  a  friend  of  Orestes,  and  the  hostility  betwixt  the 
nrefect  and  the  patriarch  overflowed  towards  her,  and  un- 
doubtedly led  to  her  destruction. 

But  Cyril's  violence  was  not  merelv  confined  to  those 
who  might  be  considered  enemies  of  the  church.  He  in- 
herited from  Theophilus,  his  uncle  and  predecessor  in  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  a  strong  aversion  to  John  Chiysostom, 
the  noble  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  even  after  his 
death  opposed  for  a  time  all  attempts  to  remove  the  unjust 
sentence  of  condemnation  which  had  been  passed  upon  him. 
Afterwards  he  so  far  yielded  to  remonstrances,  and  allowed 
the  name  of  Chrysostom  to  appear  in  the  list  of  distinguished 
martyn  and  bishops  mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  his  church. 
These  names  were  inserted  in  what  were  called  *'  diptychs" 
(diiFTvxa  vexpov),  or  two-leaved  tablets  preserved  in  the 
churches — a  usage  which  the  Greek  Church  has  preserved 
to  this  day.  Nestorius,  a  successor  of  Chrysostom  in  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  received  a  still  lamr  share  of  Cyril's 
Intemperate  opposition.  Nestorius  had  refused  to  apply 
the  title  '* Mother  of  God"  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  denounced  this  heresy  to  Nestorius 
himself  to  the  emperor  (the  feeble  Theodosius  II.),  and  to 
the  empresses,  the  mother  and  sister  of  Theodosius.    The 


altercation  grew  in  bitterness  as  it  advanced,  until  at  length 
Nestorius  was  excommunicated  and  driven  from  his  see  in 
430.  The  two  opponents  met  at  the  oecumenical  council 
summoned  at  Ephesus  in  the  following  year  to  dispose  of 
the  intricate  question  raised  by  the  use  of  the  terminology 
in  dispute.  Each  came  "accompanied  by  a  rabble  of 
followers — Cyril  by  the  bath  men  and  a  multitude  of 
women  from  Egypt,  Nestorius  by  a  horde  of  peasants  and 
some  of  the  lower  populace  of  Constantinople"  (Milman's 
LaUn  Christ,f  i.  160).  The  result  was  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius,  although  Cvril  also  incurred  the  charge  of 
heresy  from  the  Oriental  Ibishops.  Satisfied,  however,  with 
the  deprivation  and  exile  of  his  opponent,  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  in  triumph  as  the  great  champion  of  the  faith, 
and  thence  continuea,  by  the  "unscrupulous  use  of  all  the 
means  at  his  command,"  the  theological  strife  for  years.  ^ 

Altogether  Cyril  presents  a  character  not  only  unami- 
able,  but  singularly  deficient  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  I^  may,  as  Milman  says  {Latin  Oirtst,,  i.  145), 
be  a  hero  or  even  a  saint  to  those  "  who  esteem  the  stem 
and  uncompromising  assertion  of  certain  tenets  the^  one 
paramount  Christian  virtue ;  but,  while  ambition,  intrigue, 
arrogance,  rapacity,  and  violence  are  proscribed  as  unchris- 
tian means — barbaritv,  persecution,  bloodshed,  as  unholy 
and  unevangelic  wickedness,  posteritpr  will  condemn  the 
orthodox  Cyril  as  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics  against  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel."  Baur,  however,  savs  that  Cyril 
must  be  placed  hign  as  a  theologian,  and  that  he  sought 
upon  the  whole  to  preserve  faiUifuUy  the  spirit  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  He  has  left,  besides  commentaries, 
and  homilies  and  letters  chieflv  relating  to  the  Nestorian 
controversy,  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
and  an  apologetic  work  in  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Uie  attack  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  also  a  definite  treatise 
against  Nestorius — Kard,  tGv  "Searopiov  dwr^fuav  nevrdfiu- 
pAoq  avripj^oc. 

CYBIL,  a  celebrated  professor  of  the  ancient  law  college 
of  Berytus,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  oecumeniotl 
school  of  jurists  (rvc  ohcovftivrjc  dtSdaKaXoi)  which  preceded 
the  succession  of  Anastasins  to  the  Eastern  empire  (491 
A.D.),  and  paved  the  way  for  Justinian's  legislation.  His 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  law  was  very  great ;  and  from 
the  fragments  of  his  works  which  have  been  preserved  it 
may  be  inferred  that  his  merit  as  a  teacher  consisted  in  his 
ffoinsr  direct  to  the  ancient  sources  of  law,  and  in  interpret- 
ing the  best  writers,  such  as  the  Commentary  of  Ulpian  on 
the  Edict  and  the  Besponsa  Papiniani.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  definitions  (inrSjuvn/ia  tuv  de^viTuvYin  which,  according 
to  a  statement  of  his  contemporary  Patdcius,  the  subject 
of  contracts  was  treated  with  superior  precision  and  great 
method,  and  which  has  supplied  the  materials  for  many 
important  scholia  appended  to  the  first  and  second  titles 
of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Basilica.  He  is  generally 
styled  **  the  great  Cyril,"  to  distinguish  him  from  a  more 
modem  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  after  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  who  conipiled  an  epitome  of  the  Digest 

CYBUS  THE  Elder.  Like  other  natural  heroes,  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  has  been  surronndea 
with  an  atmosphere  of  myth.  Already  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (i.  95)  four  difierent  stories  were  current  among 
the  Persians  concerning  his  origin  and  his  relation  to  the 
last  king  of  Media.  The  one  preferred  by  Herodotus  Is 
probably  the  most  legendary  of  all  four;  at  any  rate  it  has 
the  same  source  as  the  tales  told  of  Perseus  or  Bomulus, 
or  other  popular  heroes  who  survived  exposure  and  ob- 
scurity to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  tyrant,  and  be  rc- 
storea  to  the  roval  dignity.  Cyrus,  Herodotus  states,  was 
the  son  of  Camoyses,  a  Persian  prince^  and  Mandane,  a 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Astva^^  m  whose  name  we 
may  see  the  Aahi  dahdka  (''the  biting  snake")  of  Zend 
mythology,  the  Ahi  or  "  serpent "  of  darkness  of  the  Veda, 
the  Zohak  of  Firdusi*s  epic;  and  of  whom  Moses  of 
Chorene  declared  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era  that  popu- 
lar songs  still  spoke  as  Ajdahak,  the  wicked  serpent  In 
consequence  of  a  dream  Astyages  delivered  Cyms  to  Har- 
pagus  to  be  put  to  death.  Harpagus  transferred  the  order 
to  the  king's  herdsman  Mitradates,  whose  wife  Cprno,  "  the 
bitch,"  persuaded  him  to  bring  up  the  child  as  his  0¥m,  in- 
stead of  exposing  it,  and  a  still-born  infant  was  sent  to 
Harpaffus  in  its  place.  At  the  age  of  ten  Cyrus  was  dis- 
ooverea  and  recognized  by  Astvages,  who  punished  Har- 
pargus  by  making  him  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  Cyrus 
retumed  to  Persia ;  and  some  years  afterwj 
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who  had  never  forgotten  the  injury  he  had  sufifered,  in- 
dueed  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  Harpagus,  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Median  forces,  went  over  to  the 
enemj,  the  Medes  were  defeated,  and  Aatyaffes  taken  pris- 
oner. He  was  kept  in  prison  till  his  death,  while  Qrnjs 
made  the  Medes  subservient  to  the  Persians. 

Xenophon  in  the  Chropasdia,  where  the  life  of  a  model 
prince  rather  than  of  tne  historical  Cyrus  is  depicted, 
agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Cyrus  the  grandson  of 
Astyages,  though  he  calls  his  father  Cambyses  an  inde- 
pendent king.  Cyrus  received,  we  are  told,  the  simple 
and  hardy  eoucation  of  a  Persian  up  to  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  he  visited  the  luxurious  and  effeminate  court  of 
Media,  and  while  there  gained  the  admiration  of  his  grand- 
father by  repelling  an  unprovoked  attack  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach^  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Astyages  was  succeeded 
b^  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death  the  Median  em- 
pire passed  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  now  forty 
years  old. 

A  third  account  is  given  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  the  Persian  satrap 
Atradates,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
court  of  Astyages  at  Ecoatana.  Having  escaped  by  a 
stratagem  and  evaded  the  pursuit  of  the  Medes,  he  led  the 
Persians  into  revolt,  and  attempted  to  stem  the  attack  of 
the  Median  monarch.  The  Persians,  however,  were  de- 
feated in  four  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  Atradates  was 
slain,  and  Pasargadae,  the  Persian  capital,  was  besieged. 
Here  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  the  insignia  of  royalty  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  and  Astyages  was  overtaken  and 
captured  during  his  flight  The  whole  of  Media  at  once 
lubmitted  to  the  oonquerer. 

The  version  of  Ctesias  is  totally  unlike  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding three.  Like  Nicolas  of  Damascus  he  denies  that 
Cyrus  was  in  any  way  related  to  Aslyages,  whose  daughter 
Amytis  was  the  wife  of  Spitacea,  or  Spitamas,  a  Mede. 
Cyrus,  after  his  escape  from  Media,  invaded  the  country 
and  defeated  Astyages,  who  fled  to  Ecbatana  and  was  there 
concealed  by  Amytis.  The  Persian  (Ebaras,  however,  dis- 
covered his  hiding-place ;  but  Astyages  was  well  treated 
by  Cyrus,  and  died  a  natural  death.  Cyrus  put  Spitaces 
to  death  and  married  Amytis. 

None  of  these  versions  can  be  r^;arded  as  satisfactory. 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  proved  that  Persia  could 
not  have  been  a  mere  dependency  of  Media,  as  Darius 
declares  that  eight  ancestors  had  been  kings  like  him- 
self, while  Cyrus  calls  himself,  on  a  brick  from  Senkereh, 
^  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  powerful  king."  The  Persian 
conquest  of  Media,  moreover^  must  have  been  a  slow 

Srocess.  Xenophon  (Anah.,  iii.  4)  describes  Larissa  and 
(espila  on  the  Tigris  as  strongly-fortified  cities  which  had 
been  built  by  the  Medes  after  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh, 
but  ruined  by  the  Persians  during  the  Median  war.  Mes- 
pila  had  afforded  refuse  to  a  wife  of  the  Median  monarch. 

The  con<]^ue8t  of  Media  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  the  Persian  empire  is  fixed  somewhat  doubtfully  at  559 
B.  c.  According  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  the  earlier  name  of 
Qrrus  was  Agnuiates ;  if  so,  he  must  have  changed  it  about 
this  period,  borrowing  his  new  title  perhaps  from  the  Biver 
Cyrus,  near  Pasargadse.  In  any  case  the  name  Cyrus  (Old 
Persian,  Kurua)  cannot  be  connected  with  the  later  Persian 
Khar  or  Khorskidf  "  the  sun,"  which  would  be  uwoara  in 
the  Persian  of  the  Achismenian  epoch  (Zend,  htoare).  The 
reduction  of  Media  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
as  it  was  not  until  546  b.  c.  that  Cyrus  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  face  Croesus  of  Lydia,  who  had  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Without  waiting  for  his 
allies,  however,  Crcesus  crossed  the  Halys,  and  a  drawn 
battle  was  fousht  in  Pteria.  The  Lydian  king  returned  to 
Sardis  and  disbanded  his  forces,  believing  that  Cyrus  would 
not  undertake  a  winter  campaign.  This  belief  proved  illu- 
sive; Cyrus  followed  the  enemy,  defeated  the  Lydian  army 
in  spite  of  its  bravery,  besieged  Sardis,  and  took  it  within 
fourteen  days.  A  Greek  lesend  accounted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Croesus  and  his  future  position  as  confidential 
counsellor  in  the  Persian  court 

The  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia  followed,  and 
a  revolt  that  broke  out  in  Sardis  under  Pactyes  during  the 
absence  of  Cyrus  caused  the  general  disarmament  oi  the 
Lydians  and  the  reduction  of  L:^cia  and  Caria. 

Cvrus  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  East— Parthia, 
Soediana,  Arachosia,  and  the  neighboring  countries  beinff 
added  to  the  empire.    According  to  Ctesias,  Bactria  had 


submitted  on  the  marriage  of  Cyrus  with  Amytii:  and  tlia 
most  formidable  campaign  Cyrus  had  to  nndertace  in  ths 
East  was  against  the  Sac».  According  to  one  story,  Gyrw 
was  taken  prisoner  in  this  campaign ;  according  to  aootho; 
Sparetha,  the  oueen  of  the  Qactdf  gained  important  advan- 
tages over  the  Persians.  Pliny  states  that  Kapisa  (perhaia 
the  'modem  Eafshan),  near  the  Upper  Indus,  wasdestrojw 
by  Cyrus ;  and  Arrian's  assertion  that  a  Persian  army  was 
lost  in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  is  confirmed  by  the  £ust  that 
this  country  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the  reiga 
of  Darius. 

In  539  B.  c.  Babvlonia  was  attadced.  Nabonidn,  tlu 
Babylonian  king,  called  Labynetus  by  Herodotus,  had  ben 

Ereparing  for  the  invasion  for  years.  Cyrus  carried  witk 
im  the  water  of  the  Choaspes  for  drinking,  and  delayed  a 
whole  summer  and  autumn  on  his  march  in  order  to  di»- 
nate  the  Biver  Gyndes,  in  which  one  of  the  sacred  white 
norses  had  been  drowned.  The  Jews  settled  in  Babylonia 
hailed  the  Persians  as  deliverers  and  monotheista,  and  it 
was  doubtless  in  return  for  the  assistance  they  had  afibided 
that  Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return  to  their  country  and 
restore  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  Nabonidus,  defeated  m 
the  field,  took  refuge  in  Borsippa,  while  the  Peraians  lud 
siege  to  Babylon,  wnere  Belshazxar,  the  son  of  Nabooidia^ 
was  in  command.  Babylon  was  taken  during  a  ftMt; 
Nabonidus  surrendered  and  was  sent  to  Carmania,  and  the 
sceptre  of  Nebuchadnezzkr  passed  to  Persia. 

Instead  of  reducing  Phoenicia,  which  had  resumed  iti 
freedom,  Cyrus  led  his  troops  across  the  Araxes  against  the 
Massagetn.  At  first  victonous^  he  was  afterwards  defeated 
and  slain  (538  B.  c.)  by  the  Massagetic  queen  Tomyris^the 
double  of  Sparetha,  after  a  reign  of  twentv-nine  yean 
(Herod,  i.  208>214).  According  to  Ctesias,  however,  thii 
campaign  was  against  the  Derblces  and  their  Indian  aJlle^ 
and  Cyrus  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battle  three  daya 
after  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  them.  The  oonqoeft 
of  E^pt  was  left  to  a  successor,  Cyrus  having  made  this 
side  of  his  empire  secure  by  restoring  the  Jews  to  Fftki- 
tine. 

The  tomb  at  Mni^hftb  cannot  be  that  of  Cyms,  as  is  oAa 
supposed.  Mui^h&b,  like  Persepolis,  is  on  the  Araxea,  while 
Pasargadae  (Persian,  Pdittyduiddd,  "  valley  of  spiinss"), 
where  Cyrus  was  buried,  was  on  the  Cyrus  (Kur).  Hn 
cuneiform  inscription  at  Muij^h&b  points  to  a  period  solae- 
quent  to  the  accession  of  Danus,  as  does  also  the  ^gyptiaa 
head-dress  of  the  fip^re  below  it  Andreas  Bug^ests  that 
the  Cyrus  Achaemenides  mentioned  in  the  inscriptioQ  is  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  brotlier  of  Xerxes,  called  Adiftmenldfli 
by  Ctesias,  whose  corpse  was  brought  to  Persia  to  be  buried 
there.  Pasargadae,  and  the  real  tomb  of  Cvrua^  moat  be 
looked  for  near  Darabjerd,  in  south-eastern  FarsistixL 

(A.H.&) 

CYBUS  THE  TouKOEB  was  the  son  of  Darius  Nothn^ 
and  of  Parysatis,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerzes  MneiMn. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  asBist  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athenians.    Artazerzea  ao^ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nothos ;  and  Gyn^ 
who  deemed  himself,  as  bom  after  his  father's  acoeanoD  to 
the  throne,  the  legitimate  successor,  sousht  to  d»poBMi 
him.    His  attempt  would  have  been  punished  by  hiadeatiL 
had  not  his  mottier  Parysatis  saved  him  by  her  tean  lad 
entreaties.    This  circumstance  did  not  in  the  1^  cheek 
hb  ambition.    He  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lvdia  and  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  tf^ 
levied  troops  under  various  pretences.    At  last  he  toos  the 
field  with  an  army  of  100.000  barbarians  and  13,000  Greefa^ 
under  the  command  of  Clearchus ;  and  Artaxerzes  met  bin 
near  Cunaxa  with  a  force  said  to  have  numbered  900,009 
(401  B.  c).    The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  Cjfna 
might  pernaps  have  obtained  the  victory,  had  not  his  nah- 
nesB  proved  his  ruin.    The  two  royal  brothers  met  in  pe^ 
son,  and  Cyrus  was  slain.    Artaxerxes  was  so  anxioo8  to 
have  it  believed  that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  hb  haod, 
though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case^  that  hi 
put  to  death  two  of  his  subjects  for  boasting  that  they  bad 
killed  Cyrus.    The  Greeks  who  were  engaged  in  the  ezp^ 
dition  obtained  much  glory  in  the  battle^  and  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  they  remained  victorious  in  the  field  withoot » 
commander.    Their  homeward  march  in  &oe  of  the  W7 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  is  known  in  histoiv  aa  the 
Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  forms  the  si^ject  of 
Xenophon's  most  popular  woik,  the  Anabam, 

CYTHEBA.    SeeCsBioo. 
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CYZICnS,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  occupying 
the  narrowest  part  of  a  peninsula  which  was  at  one  time  an 
Mand,  and  was  said  to  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  Alexander  the  Great  by  moles  and  bridees.  During 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyzicus  was  subject  to  tne  Athenians 
and  Laoedsmonians  alternately,  as  the  power  of  either 
state  nredominated ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  like 
the  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  it  was  made  over  to  Persia. 
The  ereatness  and  prosperity  of  the  to?m  did  not  commence 
till  about  74  b.  c,  when  the  Cyzicenes,  under  circumstanoes 
of  ffreat  difficulty,  repelled  Mithridates  from  their  walls, 
and  kept  the  town  till  velieved  by  Lucollus.  For  their 
braTery  and  devotion  at  this  time  ther  were  rewarded  with 
peculiar  honors  and  privileges  b^  the  Bomans,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  large  tract  of  the  rich  land  adjoining  their 
city.  Seriously  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Antonius  Pius,  djncus  from  that  period  gradually  de- 
clined. The  ruins  of  Cvzicus,  whic}i  once  boasted  a  very 
large  number  of  splendid  temples  and  public  buildings,  are 
still  to  be  seen  among  the  cherry  orchards  and  vineyards 
that  have  overgrown  its  site.  They  are  known  by  the 
Turkish  name  or  Balkiz,  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
UaXaia  Kii^ucoc.  The  principal  buildings  still  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable are  a  Koman  amphitheatre  and  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Hadrian ;  but  there  are  also  remains  of  the 
city-walls  and  towers.  Great  damage  has  been  inflicted 
within  modem  times  by  the  spoliation  of  the  Turks,  who 
have  carried  ofi*  the  ancient  materials  for  the  erection  of 
public  edifices  in  Constantinople.  The  coins  of  Cyzicus 
nave  been  found  in  large  numbers,  and  are  of  great  interest 
to  the  numismatist  for  the  light  they  furnish  on-  Uie  history 
of  ancient  coinage.  They  were  current  at  Athens  and 
other  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  device  by  which  they  were 
freqnentljr  distinguished  probably  gave  rise  to  the  proverb 
about  bribery — ^There  is  an  ox  on  his  tongue,  pov^  M 

CZACEI,  Tadeubz  (1765-1818),  a  Polish  statesman  and 
aathor,  who  did  much  for  the  spread  of  education  in  Po- 
land, was  born  at  Poryck  in  Volhynia,  of  good  family. 
After  being  educated  at  Cracow,  he  went  to  court  and  gain- 
ed the  &yor  of  the  king,  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowski, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  several  high  dignities.  In 
the  diet  which  sat  from  1788  to  1792  he  took  a  prominent 
plao^  and  he  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  tiie  constitution 
whicn  was  passed  in  May,  1791.  Consequently  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  by  the  Czarina  Catherine  II.  It  was, 
however,  restored  by  her  successor  Paul  I. ;  and  Alexander 
I.  appointed  him  councillor.  The  great  aim  of  Czacki's 
life  was  now  to  further  education  in  Poland.  In  1805  he 
opened  a  school  at  Krzemienietz,  which  was  soon  filled  by 
about  600  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  he  efifected  the  estab- 
liahment  of  a  very  larse  number  of  schools  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  He  abo  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Warsaw,  and  the  Polish  Commercial 
Society.  He  was  twice  examined  by  Russian  commissions 
on  a  charge  of  having  disseminated  views  hostile  to  Bussia, 
but  on  both  occasions  he  was  acquitted.  His  chief  school, 
that  at  Krzemienietz,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  inva- 
sion of  1812.  In  the  February  of  the  next  year  Czacki 
died  at  Dubno.  A  statue  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and 
placed  in  the  library  at  Krzemieniets. 

Among  the  works  of  Csaoki,  the  traatise  on  Polish  and  Lith- 
uanian law,  which  is  full  of  valuable  information  on  many 
■objects  connected  with  theie  countries  (Warsaw,  1801,  Breslau, 
18S5),  and  those  on  the  Jews,  gypsies,  and  the  statistics  of 
Poland,  deserve  special  mention.  See  the  lives  of  Csaoki  by 
his  friends  Polaoki  and  Motowski  Tthe  latter  of  which  appeared 
in  the  sopplemetit  to  the  Biograpkie  Univertelle),  which,  how- 
aver,  differ  considerably  as  to  the  facts  of  his  life;  that  by 
Osinaki  (Knemieniets,  1816) ;  and  the  Dietionary  of  Ltamed 
PoUm,  by  Chokodynioki  (1823). 

CZABTOBYSKI,  Priwcb  Adam  Gborob  (1770-1861), 
a  principal  actor  in  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830,  was 
bom  at  Warsaw,  January  14, 1770.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski ;  and,  after  receiving 
a  careful  education  in  his  father's  house,  he  completed  his 
Studies  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  spending  some  time 
at  Edinbuigh  Univetsitv  and  in  London.  On  his  return 
to  Poland  he  exltered  the  public  service,  and  in  the  war 
occasioned  by  the  second  partition  of  Poland  he  fought 
ImiTely  against  the  Bussians.  In  1795  he  was  sent,  with 
kifl  brother  Constantine,  as  a  hostage  to  St.  Petersburg. 


Here  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  grand  duke 
(afterwards  emperor)  Alexander ;  and  in  1797  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  court  of  Sardinia.  This  office 
he  held  about  five  years ;  and  in  1802  Alexander  I.  named 
him  assistant  at  the  ministry  of  foreign  affiiirs.  In  this 
cafiacity  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Austerlita,  sub- 
scribed a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  accompanied  the 
czar  in  the  campai^  of  1807  and  at  the  conferences  of 
Tilsit  He  then  retiied  frOm  public  life;  but  in  1812  was 
again  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Paris  in  1814.  Prince  Adam  Georse  had  been  named 
curator  of  the  new  university  of  Wilna  in  1803,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  during  this 
period,  while  outwardly  loyal  to  the  Bussian  Government, 
his  influence  powerfully  contributed  to  keep  alive  and  in- 
tensify the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  In  1815  he 
was  named  senator  palatine  of  the  kingdom.  He  attended 
the  first  diet,  and  spoke  bravely  and  hopefully  in  favor  of 
constitutional  government;  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless, 
and  his  hopes  vanished. 

In  1821  charees  of  disaffection  and  sedition  were  made 
against  the  students  of  Wilna,  and  very  severe  measures 
were  taken, — manv  being  imprisoned,  and  others  sent  to 
Siberia,  or  compelled  to  serve  m  the  army.  Prince  Adam 
Georse  interceded  for  the  ^oung  men,  but  was  not  listened 
to.  Re  consequently  resigned  his  office  of  curator,  and 
for  the  next  nine  years  he  remained  in  retirement  The 
revolution  of  1830  once  more  brought  him  to  tlie  front 
He  became  president  of  the  provisional  government  of 
Poland,  convoked  the  diet,  and  when  the  throne  was  de- 
clared vacant  was  chosen  head  of  the  national  government 
(January,  1831).  He  continued  to  hold  the  presidency  till 
the  terrible  and  decisive  days  of  Au^t  (15th  and  16th), 
and  then  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  tlie  final  struggles, 
in  which  once  more,  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Buieia  ' 
and  the  disint^^ting  forces  of  internal  dissension,  Pohmd 
fell.  The  prince  patriot  escaped  to  Paris.  He  was  ex- 
cluded by  name  from  the  amnesty  of  1831,  and  his  estates 
in  Poland  were  confiscated.  The  large  revenue  of  his  Gal 
lician  estates,  however,  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion of  a  noble  of  the  highest  rank.  He  enjoyed  the  un- 
bounded esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  the  recognized 
head  of  Polish  society  at  Paris.  In  1848  he  f^rantcd  free* 
dom  to  the  peasants  on  his  estates  in  Gallicia,  and  gave 
them  their  lands  in  fee.    He  died  at  Paris,  July  15, 1861. 

CZASLAU;  or  Caslau,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  the  chief 
place  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  fertile  plain  48  miles 
B.S.E.  of  Prague,  on  the  North-west  Bailway  from  Vienna. 
The  church  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  the  highest  in 
Bohemia,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Hussite 
leader  Ziska,  who  died  in  1424.  Here  (or  more  accuratelv 
at  the  village  of  Chotusitz,  2}  miles  north  of  this)  Frea- 
erick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians,  May  17,  1742. 
Population  of  1869,^5998,  chiefly  agriculturists. 

CZECHS,  or  phonetically  Tchekhs,  a  large  branch  of  the 
Slavonic  race,  which  includes  Uie  Bohemians  or  Czechs 
proper,  the  Hannacks  or  Moravians,  and  the  Slovacks. 
Besides  forming  the  predominant  element  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  where  they  are  estimated  respectively  at  2,930,000 
and  1,352,000,  they  contribute  614,000  to  the  population 
of  Hungary,  where  they  are  mainlv  settled  on  the  N.W. 
frontiers,  93,000  to  Austrian  Silesia,  60,000  to  Prussian 
Silesia,  and  a  considerable  percentage  to  Austria  proper, 
Bukowina,  and  Slavonia.    See  Bohemia. 

CZEGLED,  a  market  town  or  lar^e  village  of  Hungary, 
in  the  district  of  Pesth,  and  38  miles  south-east  of  that 
city,  situated  on  the  bare  sandv  and  fertile  plain  which  ex- 
tends between  the  Danube  and  Theiss.  Some  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country  yield  large  quantities  of  red  wine,  and 
this,  with  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  millet  and  beer 
brewing,  gives  the  occupation  and  trade  of  the  placet 
Population  of  commune  in  1869,  22,216. 

CZENSTGCmTv  A,  or  Tschenstochow,  Old  and  New 
two  small  contiffiious  towns  of  Poland,  in  the  circle  of  the 
same  name  ana  the  government  of  Piotrkov,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Warta,  130  miles  S.W.  of  Warsaw,  and  on  the 
railway  between  that  city  and  Cracow.  Population  of  th« 
two  (1867 ),  14,167.  The  towns  derive  their  importance  from 
a  celebrated  monastery  situated  on  the  eminence  called  the 
Jasno  Gura  above  them.  This  monastery,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  fortress,  has  a  fine  churcn  with  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Vii|;in,  containing  a  famous  and  much-ven- 
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erated  piotore  of  the  mother  of  Chridt,  which  according  to 
legend  was  painted  by  St  Luke.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Poland  Yisit  the  shrine  in  large  numbers.  In  1655  the 
monastery  withstood  a  siese  by  the  Swedes  in  the  War  of 
Saccession,  and  another  by  the  Russian  troops  in  1771, 
during  the  War  of  Independence. 

CZEBNOWITZ,  or  Czbbnauz,  the  capital  to¥m  of  the 
Austrian  duch^  of  Bukowina,  in  48''  26^  N.  lat.  and  25° 
67^  £.  long.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  height  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Pruth,  140  miles  S.£.  of  Lemberg, 
720  feet  above  the  sea.  The  line  of  railway  from  Cracow 
and  Lemberg  to  Galatz  on  the  Lower  Danube  passes  by 
Gsemowitz.  It  is  a  clcsan,  pleasant  town,  possessing  for  its 
chief  buildings  a  Greek  cathedral,  a  theological  seminary, 
and  several  sdiools ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an  arclibishop,  of 
an  Oriental  Greek  patriarch,  and  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Bukowina.  A  fine  bridge  of  720  feet  in  length  crosses 
the  Pruth  with  six  spans.  Tliere  are  manufactures  of 
machinery  and  bronze  work,  and  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  in  grain,  brandy, 
cattle,  hides,  wood,  wool,  and  potashes.  Population  with 
suburbs  (1869),  33,884. 

CZEBNY,  Eabl  (1791-1857),  pianist  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  Vienna  on  the  21st  February,  1791.  His 
father,  who  was  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  trained  him  for 
that  instrument  from  an  early  age  with  such  success  that 
he  performed  in  public  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  commenced 
his  own  career  as  a  teacher  at  fourteen.  He  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Beethoven,  and  was  his  pupil  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  great  master  had  pupils.  It  is,  per- 
haps, his  greatest  claim  to  distinction  as  a  performer  that 
he  was  selected  to  be  the  first  to  play  Beethoven's  cel- 
ebrated Emperor  concerto  in  public.  Me  soon  became  the 
most  populur  teacher  of  his  instrument  in  a  capital  which 
abounded  in  pianists  of  the  first  rank.  Among  his  pupils 
he  numbered  Liszt,  Dohler,  and  many  others  who  after- 
wards became  famous.  As  a  composer  he  was  prolific  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  considering  the  other  demands  on 
his  time.  His  works,  which  included  every  class  of  com- 
position, numbered  849  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Com- 
paratively few  of  them  possess  high  merit,  and  none  are 
destined  to  the  immortality  that  belongs  to  the  productions 
of  genius.  He  had  considerable  skiu  in  devising  varia- 
tions for  the  piano  of  the  display  type,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  helped  to  develop  the  executive  power  which  in  the 
modem  sensational  school  of  pianoforte  playing  seems  to 
have  reached  the  limits  of  the  possible.  His  various  books 
of  exercises,  elementary  and  advanced,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  the  Etudes  de  ia  VSloeiU,  have  probably  had  a 
wider  circulation  than  any  other  works  of  their  .class.  To 
the  theory  of  music  he  contributed  a  translation  of  Beicha's 
l\mU  de  OomposUiony  and  a  work  entitled   Umriw  der 

?aiuen  MuBikgeachichte,  Czeray  died  on  the  15th  July, 
857,  at  Vienna,  which  he  seldom  lef^  one  of  the  few  ex- 
ceptions being  a  visit  paid  to  England  m  1836.  Having  no 
family,  he  left  his  fortune,  whi<£  was  considerable,  to  the 
Vienna  Gonservatorium  and  various  benevolent  institutions. 
CZEBNY  GEORGE  (?  1766-1817),  or  Kardjordjb, 
or  Black  G^rge,  as  he  is  alwavs  called,  though  his  name 
was  properly  George  Petrovitch,  a  Servian  who  freed  his 
country  from  the  domination  of  the  Turks,  bom  about  1766, 
was  the  son  of  a  Servian  peasant.  He  was  about  twenty 
when,  having  killed  a  Turk  in  some  wild  adventure,  he 
was  forced  to  flee  into  Austria.  It  is  said  that  he  forced 
his  fiither,  or  his  stepfather  or  fiither-in-law,  to  accompany 
him ;  but  the  old  peasant  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
his  country,  and,  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  pitiless 
hands  of  the  Turks,  Czeray  George  put  him  to  death  with 
a  pistol-shot.  In  the  Austrian  army  Czemy  Gkoi^ge  fought 
against  the  Turks  from  1788  to  1791,  and  rose  to  the  rank 


of  sergeant ;  but  either  unwilling  to  submit  to  disdpline  or 
disgusted  by  some  slight,  he  len  the  service  for  the  life  d 
a  heyduc  or  bandit  who  preyed  only  upon  the  Mabom^am. 
He  afterwards,  however,  is  said  to  have  held  an  appoint* 
ment  as  inspector  of  forests  to  a  monastery  in  Anstria. 

For  a  time  Servia  was  under  the  mild  rule  of  Ha$ 
Mustapha,  and  Czemy  George  lived  on  his  (arm  in jpeaa: 
But  the  Janissaries  overran  the  country,  killed  the  Paslu, 
and  began  to  murder  the  Servian  chiefs.  Many  escaped, 
however,  and,  headed  by  Czemy  George,  who  was  chosea 
commander-in-chief,  summonea  every-  male  8er?iio  to 
arms.  The  sultan  sent  troops  against  the  Janissaries,  who 
were  overwhelmed,  and  their  leaders  executed.  Bat  the 
Servians  now  refused  to  receive  again  the  yoke  of  the 
Turks,  Russia  supported  their  claim  to  independenoe,  and 
war  commenced.  Czemy  Geoi^  commanded  his  conntrf* 
men  with  fiery  enthusiasm,  rough  '^or,  and  considerable 
ability.  Several  victories  over  the  Turks  were  won ;  and, 
in  Octobe^  1806,  the  independence  of  Servia  was  neo^ 
nized  by  the  Porte,  a  tribute  only  being  exacted,  and  & 
sign  of  Turkish  sovereignty  maintainea  by  the  residenoe 
at  Belgrade  of  a  Turkish  officer  with  a  very  small  force. 
The  Turks  refusing,  however,  to  give  up  Belgrade  and 
Schabaz,  both  towns  were  taken  by  Czemy  George  by  ai- 
sault,  and  the  Janissaries  and  Turks  in  both  were  oan- 
cred  in  cold  blood. 

Czemy  George,  as  commander-in-chief,  now  becaiae  the 
roler  of  Servia,  and  till  1813,  despite  strong  oppostion  ia 
the  Servian  senate  and  constant  dang^  from  the  Torb^ 
he  maintained  his  position.  His  elevation  made  no  dnof^ 
in  his  habits.  He  continued  during  peace  to  cultiraielua 
farm  at  Topola  with  his  own  hands,  and  he  never  laid 
aside  his  coarse  peasant's  dress.  He  had  reoeiTed  lo 
school  education,  and  was  never  able  to  write.  In  genenl, 
he  was  moody  and  taciturn,  though,  when  excited,  he  wai 
fond  of  joining  in  the  village  dances.  His  pasBion  ym 
terrible ;  he  killed  his  warmest  adherent  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
His  execution  of  justice  was  stem  and  prompt;  he  haiwed 
his  own  brother  for  assaulting  a  girl,  and  forbade  u 
mother  to  make  any  signs  of  mourning.  In  war  he  dii* 
pla;^ed  marvellous  energy  and  valor,  and  he  had  the  power 
of  inspiring  his  followers  with  the  fierce  enthusiasm  by 
which  he  was  himself  animated. 

In  1809,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Bosna  and 
Turkey,  C^rny  Geoi^e,  who  had  formed  the  scheme  of 
achieving  the  independence  of  all  the  Slavonic  coontzies 
under  the  rale  of  Turkey,  took  up  arms  against  the  Toi^ 
and,  after  attempting  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Bosnia,  nuFcbed 
on  Herzegovina.  The  Turks  at  this  juncture  invaded 
Servia ;  and  Czemy  George,  though  wishing  to  place  the 
countrv  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  was  forced  to 
seek  the  aid  of  Russia.  A  vigorous  attempt  was  oo* 
made  to  dispossess  him  of  the  supreme  power,  bat  he 
forced  his  opponents  to  submit  or  nee  the  country.  The 
treatv  of  Bucharest  (May,  1812),  however,  while  depriT- 
ing  the  Servians  of  the  protection  of  Russia,  failed  to  daim 
for  them  sufficient  guarantees  from  the  Turka^  in  vhose 
hands  all  the  Servian  fortresses  were  placed.  In  Jua^ 
1813,  the  Turks  again  entercxl  Servia,  and  Czeray  Geofg^ 
in  despair,  with  almost  all  the  Servian  chiefiy  took  lefqgt 
in  Austria. 

Four  years  after,  having  been  persuaded  that  his  coontiy* 
men  were  only  awaitin^r  his  signal  to  burst  into  rerolt,  hi 
ventured  to  retum  in  disguise  mto  Servia.  He  disooToed 
himself  to  Viiitza,  an  officer  who  had  served  irndtf  him,  I7 
whom  he  was  baselv  murdered  (27th  July,  1817),  at  the 
instigation  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  a  Servian  senator,  vhe 
had  come  to  a  compromise  with  Turkey  and  obtained  tfa« 
chief  power,  and  was  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  old 
chief.    See  Sebyia,  and  Bankers  Die  SeHnsche  Bmhlk^ 


D. 


DIN  the  English  alphabet,  the  fourth  letter,  and  the 
,  third  consonant,  represents  the  dental  sonant  sound, 
to  which  T  is  the  corresponding  surd  (see  B).  It  is  the 
fourth  letter  also  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Striae, 
Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets.    The  form  of  our  D  is  the 


same  as  that  of  the  Latins ;  and  the  Latin  D  is  no  tAa 
than  the  Greek  A ;  in  old  Latin,  and  in  several  of  the  Greek 
alphabets,  including  those  of  South-westera  Italr,  fitm 
which  the  Boman  alphabet  was  borrowed,  we  find  tbefenj 
o :  the  right  h«.d  g,r|.,,^j^y  ^om-^^j^^g^raueo-  d 
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witting.  The  Greek  fljmbol,  affaiiij  is  borrowed  from  the 
fliacient  Phoenician  character,  called  m  Hebrew  Daleih,  D 
j0^  foond  in  English  (according  to  Grimm's  law)  where  0 
will  be  found  in  Greek,  and/  in  Latin :  thus  our  deer  is  the 
Greek  %>,  and  Latin /era.  In  Old  High  German  the  cor- 
rwponding  word  was  rightly  spelt  with  a  t  (tior) ;  but  thb 
k  now  spelt  ihier,  though  the  sound  is  the  same.  By  the 
nme  law  d  appeals  in  Greek  and  Latin  where  we  find  t  in 
English  and  t  m  High  German :  thus  we  have  dvo,  duo,  (woj 
wet.  D  sometimes  became  I  in  Latin ;  thus  Ulytset  repre- 
sented 'Odtpoixe^c ;  sometimes  it  became  r,  as  in  oHriier  for 
ad^nier.  In  prsenomens  D  stood  for  DeeimuSf  and  in  the 
titles  of  emperors  for  Dtous.  It  is  also  a  numeral  letter, 
representing  five  hundred.  This  maj  arise  from  the  cir- 
camstance  that  the  letter  D  is  anal<^us  in  form  to  ID, 
the  half  of  CIO,  which  is  the  Boman  numeral  expression 
for  a  thofiuand.  With  a  dash  placed  on  the  top  tlius,  E, 
itB  value  is  increased  tenfold,  or.  in  other  words,  it  stands 
for  ^  thousand.  Used  as  an  abbreviation,  D  has  various 
aisnificatioDs,  for  which  see  the  article  Abbbeyiationb. 
*  I>ACCA  [Dhaka],  the  principal  district  in  the  division 
of  the  same  name,^  in  Bengal,  British  India,  situated  be- 
tween 24*»  2(K  12^'  and  23«  6'  ZS/'  N.  lat,  and  between  SQ^* 
47^'  6(K'  and  91*^  V  W  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
bv  Maimansinh,  on  the  E.  hy  Tipperah.  and  on  the  S.  and 
W.  bj  B&kar^^j  and  Jarldpur.  The  oistrict  consists  of  a 
vast  level  plam.  divided  into  two  sections  hy  the  Dhales- 
warf  river.  Tne  northern  part,  again  intersected  by  the 
IdLkshmift  river,  contains  the  citj  of  Dacca,  and  as  a  rule 
lies  well  above  flood-leveL  The  soil  is  composed  of  red 
ferruginous  l»niar,  with  a  stratum  of  clay  in  the  more  ele- 
vated parts,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  or 
bjr  recent  alluvial  deposits.  The  scenery  along  the  Laksh- 
mi4  is  very  beautiful,  the  banks  being  high  and  wooded. 
About  20  miles  north  of  Dacca  city,  small  ridees  are  met 
with  in  the  Madhupur  jungle,  stretching  into  Maimansinh 
district.  These  hills,  however,  are  mere  mounds  of  from 
20  to  40  feet  hi^^h,  composed  of  red  soil  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  iron  ore :  and  the  whole  tract  is  for 
the  most  part  unproductive.  Towards  the  city,  the  red  soil 
is  interaected  by  creeks  and  morasses,  whose  margins  yield 
crops  of  rice,  mustard,  and  tU  seed ;  while  to  the  eastward 
of  the  town,  a  broad^  alluvial,  well-cultivated  plain  reaches 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Dhaleswarf  and  Lakshmii 
rivers.  The  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Dhaleswarf 
is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  district.  It  consists  entirely 
of  rich  alluvial  soil,  annually  inundated  to  a  depth  varying 
from  2  to  14  feet  of  water.  The  villaffes  are  built  on  arti- 
ficial mounds  of  earth,  so  as  to  raise  Uiem  above  the  flood- 
level. 

lUven, — Dacca  is  watered  by  a  network  of  rivers  and 
streams,  ten  of  which  are  navigable  throughout  the  year  by 
native  cargo  boats  of  four  tons  burthen.  (1)  The  Meghn& 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  districl^  separating  it 
from  Tipperah.  (2)  The  Ganges,  or  Padma  river,  marks 
the  western  and  south-western  boundary,  separating  the 
district  from  Farldpur  and  B&kaiganj.  This  river,  here 
frt>m  three  to  four  miles  in  width,  is  liable  to  frequent  and 
extensive  changes  in  its  course;  the  old  channel  is  now 
almost  dry  in  the  hot  months.  (3)  The  Lakshmid,  a  branch 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  flows  through  the  north  of  the  district 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Dhaleswari.  (4)  The  JamunA, 
or  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  only  touches  on  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  district,  where  it  joins  the  Gan- 
ges. (5)  The  Mendi-Ehall,  a  large  branch  of  the  M^hn&, 
communicates  with  the  old  Brahmaputra.  (6)  The  Dhales- 
warf, an  offihoot  of  the  Jamun&,  intersects  the  district  from 
west  to  east,  and  falls  into  the  Meghni  at  Munshiganj.  It 
has  two  large  navigable  branches,  both  of  which  reunite 
with  the  parent-stream,  viz.,  (7)  the  Gh&zl-kh&l£  and  (8) 
the  Burf^giL 

The  wild  animaU  comprise  a  few  tigers,  leopards,  and 
wild  elephants,  deer,  wild  hog,  porcupines,  jackals,  loxes, 
hares^  otters,  etc.  The  green  monkey  is  very  common; 
porpoises  abound  in  the  lar^  rivers.  Among  birds  are 
vultures,  crows,  several  varieties  of  eagles,  fish  eagles,  kites, 

^Tbe  Dlrlsion  or  CommiMlonenhlp  of  Dacca  \»  under  the  Liea- 
tenaot  GoTenior  of  Bengal,  and  oompriaea  the  diatrlcts  of  Dacca, 
Maimansinh,  BAkarganJ,  Farldpur,  and  Tipperah  (transferred  from 
the  Chittagong  to  the  Dacca  Division  in  18?6).  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  bv  the  Gftro  Hills,  on  the  E.  bv  Silhet  and  the  sUte  of  UiU  Tip- 
perah. on  the  8.  br  the  Baj  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  W.  by  Jessor, 
rabna,  Bogit,  and  Bangpur.  The  Dirision  contains  a  total  area  of 
iajB7€  aqaare  mliea,  with  a  popuUtloa  of  9,126,863  souls. 


falcons,  owls,  swallows,  kingfishers,  woodpeckers,  iy6mae, 
green  paroquets,  spoonoills,  sdreu,  mdnikjor8f  herons,  peli' 
cans,  shiU  ttiSf  adjutants,  bulbuU,  gulls,  cormorants,  oootB. 
plovers,  snipe,  pigeons,  doves,  partridges,  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  etc.  A  trade  is  carriea  on  in  bird  feathers,  princi- 
pally in  those  of  the  kingfisher  tribe.  The  common  fishes 
are  the  shark,  rav,  saw-fish,  anw&ri  or  mullet,  tapsi  mdehh 
or  mango  fish,  hiUd,  ehiUU,  kaUA,  rut,  mirgal,  koL  khalied, 
crabs,  cray-fish^  prawns,  etc  Crocodiles  are  founa  in  most 
of  the  large  rivers.  Among  snakes  are  the  cobra,  eandoj 
girgitf  bcandni,  goedmp,  python,  etc.,  and  several  varieties  ot 
tree  and  water  snakes. 

AgrieuUure. — Bice  forms  the  staple  product  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  divided  into  three  great  classes: — boro,  or 
spring  rice,  sown  from  December  to  February,  and  reaped 
in  April  and  May ;  due,  or  autumn  rice,  sown  from  March 
to  May,  and  reaped  from  July  to  September ;  and  dman, 
or  winter  rice  (the  great  crop  of  the  year),  sown  from 
March  to  May,  and  reaped  in  November  ana  December. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent ;  pulses 
are  largely  grown ;  also  oilseeds,  such  as  mustard,  tu,  and 
linseed.  Cotton  was  formerly  a  staple  product,  but  since 
the  decline  of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins,  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Manchester  ^ods,  its  cultivation  has  almost  en- 
tirely ceased.  Jute  cultivation  has  enormously  extended  of 
late  years.  The  other  crops  raised  are  indigo,  Bugar-can& 
pdn  or  betel  leaf,  cocoa-nut,  turmeric,  ginger,  tobacco,  ana 
safflower.  Of  the  area  of  the  district  in  1870  (viz.,  3217 
square  miles)  2245  are  returned  as  cultivated,  24  as  fallow 
land,  672  as  cultivable  waste  land,  and  276  as  uncultivable. 
No  statistics  exist  showing  the  cultivation  of  each  kind  of 
crop.  But  roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  tiiat  in  the 
rains  three-fiilhs  of  the  cultivated  area  is  under  rice,  one- 
fifth  is  fallow  or  uncultivated,  and  one-fifth  under  jute; 
and  that  in  the  dry  season,  two-fifths  is  under  oil  seeds 
and  pulses,  two-fifths  fallow  or  uncultivated,  and  one-fifth 
under  other  crops. 

The  manu/acturea  consist  of  weaving,  embroidery,  gold 
and  silver  work,  shell  carving,  and  pottery.  The  weaving 
Industry  and  the  manufacture  of  fine  Dacca  muslins  have 
greatly  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  competition  of  European 
piece  ffoods.  Fortv  difierent  kinds  or  cloth  were  formerly 
manufactured  in  this  district,  the  bulk  of  which  during 
many  years  was  made  from  English  twist,  country  thread 
being  used  only  for  the  finest  muslins.  Those  of  the  most 
delicate  texture  were  known  by  the  name  of  db-rawdn,  or 
"running-water,"  and  shabnam,  or  "evening  dew.''  It  is 
said  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jahtogfr,  apiece  of 
db-ratodn  muslin,  15  feet  by  3,  could  be  manunictured, 
weighing  only  5  eikkds,  or  900  grains,  its  value  being  £40. 
In  1840,  the  finest  cloth  that  could  be  made  of  the  above 
dimensions  weighed  about  9  eikkdBf  or  1600  grains,  and 
was  worth  £10.  Since  then  the  manufacture  has  still 
further  decayed,  and  the  finer  kinds  are  not  now  made  at 
all  except  to  order.  The  manufacture  of  indigo  is  larsely 
carried  on  with  European  capital.  The  great  trading 
centres  are  N&r&inganj  and  Madanganj,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lakshmiil  and  Dhaleswarf  rivers,  on  opposite  banks. 
N&r&inganj  may  be  termed  tlie  port  of  Dacca,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  9  miles  by  land,  and  16  or  18  by  water. 
It  constitutes  the  great  south-eastern  mart  on  the  Jamun^ 
and  has  regular  steam  communication  with  Calcutta  ana 
the  Assam  districts.  The  general  revenue  of  the  district 
increased  from  £86,926  in  1860-61  to  £111,620  in  1870-71 : 
and  the  civil  expenditure  in  the  same  period  from  £44,666 
to  £49,803.  The  land  tax  contributes  about  one-half  of 
the  general  revenue,  and  amounted  in  1870-71  to  £53,672. 
There  are  8  magisterial  and  25  civil  and  revenue  courts, 
besides  1  honorary  magistrate's  court,  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  reffular  police  consists  of  a  force  of  430  officers 
and  men,  besides  a  municipal  and  rural  police.  For  edu- 
cational purposes,  there  is  a  Gk>vemment  college  at  Dacca 
citJ^  toother  with  148  Government  or  aided  schools,  at- 
tended in  1871  by  a  total  of  7155  pupils,  besides  numerous 
unaided  village  schools,  for  which  no  statistics  ejist 

^  Diaeaees, — Cholera  and  small-pox  occasionally  visit  the 
district  in  an  epidemic  form.  The  principal  endemic  dis- 
eases are — intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  elephantiasis, 
bronchocele,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  dysentery  ana 
diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  whooping  cough,  bron- 
chitis, ophthalmia,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  intestinal  worms. 
Cattle  disease  is  also  common.  Five  charitable  dispen- 
saries are  maintained  in  the  district,  one  of  which,  t^ 
igmzea  dV 
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Sfiitford  Hofpital.  is  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Bengal  out  of  Calcutta.  There  are  also  a  lunatic  asylum 
and  an  almshouse  for  indoor  paupers. 

Population. — The  Bengal  oensiu  of  1872  returned  the  pppuls- 
tion  of  Daoca  distriot  at  1,862,99S  persons  (males,  905,775; 
femalea,  947,218),  distributed  over  2897  square  miles,  and 
residing  in  6016  Tillages  or  towns,  and  290,593  houses.    The 

fopulation  is  thus  classified  according  to  religion: — Hindus, 
93,789,  or  42*9  per  cent. ;  Muhammadans,  1,050,131,  or  56-7 
per  cent;  Buddhists,  4;  Christians,  7844,  or  *4  per  cent.; 
**  others,"  1226.  The  proportion  of  males  in  the  district  pop* 
vlation  was  48'9  per  cent.  Six  towns  contain  a  population  of 
orer  6000,  yis.:— (1)  Dacca  city  (q.v.),  population  09,212;  (2) 
Minikga^J,  population :  Hindus,  6381 ;  Muhammadans,  6159 ; 
and  "others,"  2— total,  11,642;  (3)  Niriingaig,  population: 
Hindus,  5200 ;  Muhammadans,  5694 ;  and  Christians,  17— total, 
10,911 ;  (4)  Sholaghai,  population :  Hindus,  4478 ;  Muhammad- 
ans, 2047— total,  6526 ;  (5)  His&ri,  population :  Hindus,  4807 ; 
Muhammadans,  900— total,  6707;  (6)  Narishi,  population: 
Hindus,  2030;  Muhammadans,  8570;  Christians,  87— total, 
6646.  The  material  condition  of  the  people,  particularly  of  the 
eultivating  classes,  has  greatly  improved  of  late  years  owing  to 
the  increased  prices  of  produce,  and  the  cultivation  of  more 
Taloable  crops. 

Dacca  City,  the  principal  place  in  the  abore  district, 
is  situated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Burfgang& 
rirer,  in  23°  43'  2(K'  N.  lat  and  90*»  26'  1(K'  E.  long. 
The  dty  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  a  low  aJIurial  plain 
stretching  to  the  LakshmiA  river,  and  on  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
by  a  tract  of  jungle  interspersed  with  Muhammadan  cem- 
eteiies,  deserted  gardens,  mosques,  and  ruined  houses.  The 
streets,  hdtdrtf  and  lanes  extend  four  miles  along  the  bank 
of  the  Burfgang&,  the  breadth  of  the  town  being  about  1} 
miles.  The  eAauife,  or  market-place,  lies  at  the  west  end, 
near  the  river  bank.  It  is  a  square  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, surrounded  by  mosques  and  shops.  The  numerous 
streets  which  intersect  the  town  are  extremely  crooked; 
and  only  a  few  are  wide  enough  for  wheeled  conveyances. 
In  parts  of  the  city,  inhabited  by  particular  castes,  such  as 
the  weaverB*  and  shellcutters'  hdsidri,  where  building  ground 
lets  at  a  high  rent,  many  four-storied  houses  have  a  frontage 
of  only  8  or  10  feet,  while  the  side  walls  run  back  to  a 
distance  of  twenty  ;|rards.  The  opposite  ends  of  these 
buildings  are  roofed  m ;  the  middle  part  is  left  open,  and 
constitutes  a  small  court  The  ruins  of  the  English  fac- 
tory. St  Thomas's  church,  and  the  houses  of  the  European 
residents  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  eive  the 
town  a  rather  imposing  appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
south.  In  the  Armenian  quarter  are  several  large  brick 
houses,  for  the  most  part  now  falling  into  decay.  Of  the 
old  fort  erected  by  Kaw&b  Isl&m  Kh&n,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Jah&ngfr,  no  vestige  remains;  but  the  jail  is 
built  on  a  portion  of  its  site.   The  principal  Muhammadan 

gublic  t>uildings,  erected  by  subsequent  ffovemors  and  now 
1  ruins,  are  the  Katra  and  the  L&l-M^h  Palace, — ^the 
ibrmer  built  by  Sultin  Muhammad  8huj&  m  1646,  in  front 
of  the  ehauk,  or  market  place.  Its  extensive  front  faced 
the  river,  and  had  a  lofty  central  gateway,  flanked  by 
smaller  entrances,  and  by  two  octagonal  towers  rising  to 
some  height  above  the  bodv  of  the  building.  The  L&l- 
b^h  Palace  was  commencea  by  SultiLn  Muhammad  Azfm, 
the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  It  originally 
stood  close  to  the  Burfeang&  river ;  but  the  channel  has 
shifted  its  course,  and  Uiere  is  now  an  intervening  spaoe 
covered  with  trees  between  it  and  the  river.  The  walu  on 
the  western  side,  and  the  terrace  and  battlement  towards 
the  river,  are  of  a  considerable  height,  and  present  a  com- 
manding aspect  from  the  water.  These  outworks,  with  a 
few  gateways,  the  audience  hall,  and  the  baths,  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  building  that  survived  in  1840.  Since 
then,  their  dilapidation  has  rapidly  advanced ;  but  even  in 
ruin  they  show  the  extensive  and  magnificent  scale  on 
which  this  princely  residence  was  originally  designed.  It 
appears  never  to  have  been  completed :  and  when  Taver- 
nier  visited  Dacca,  eire.  1666,  the  Naw4b  was  residing  in  a 
temporary  wooden  building  in  its  court  The  English 
fkctory  was  built  about  that  year.  The  central  part  of  the 
old  factory  oontinued  to  be  used  as  a  oourt-house  till  the 

S resent  century,  but  owing  to  its  ruinous  state  it  was  pulled 
own  in  1829  or  1830 ;  in  1840  the  only  portion  that  re- 
mained was  the  outward  wall.    The  French  and  Dutch 
fiMstories  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  in  the 
years  1778  and  1781  respectivelv. 
The  trade  of  Dacca,  which  formerly  was  oonsidezable, 


has  steadily  declined  since  the  beginning  of  this  csntiny. 
In  1800  the  population  of  the  city  was  estimated  at 
200,000,  while  a  census  in  1830  returned  only  66,969  In- 
habitants. The  dty  still  continued  to  decline,  and  in  1897 
its  population  was  estimated  at  61,636  only.  The  riaa 
however,  of  the  jute  trade  in  late  years,  and  increasea 
prices  for  country  produce,  have  now  begun  to  oompeonts 
for  the  loss  of  its  cotton  manufactures.  The  census  of 
1872  showed  that  the  population  of  the  dty  had  increased 
to  69,212  souls  (males,  37,396 ;  females,  31,817)  made  op 
Bs  follows:-— Hindus,  34,433;  Muhammadans,  84,275; 
Christians,  479 ;  "  others,'' 25.  Sanitary  improvements  srs 
being  carried  out;  and  a  wealthy  Muhammadan  gentleman 
lately  gave  a  donation  of  £5000  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing the  dty  with  a  pure  water-supply,  and  in  1875  it  was 
proposed  to  light  the  main  thorou^fares  with  gu.  The 
principal  local  institutions  are  the  liitford  Hospital  and 
the  Dacca  Government  College.  Two  English  and  several 
vernacular  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

History. — Dacca  first  attained  political  importance  be- 
tween 1608  and  1612.  In  order  to  check  the  depredstions 
of  Magh  pirates  from  Chittagong,  and  the  rebellions  of  the 
Afghans,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal  from  B^mah&l  to  Dacca,  where  the 
Naw&b  Isl^m  Kh&n  erected  a  fort  and  increased  the  Btrmgth 
of  the  fleet  and  artillery,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Jah&ngfmagar.  Subsequentlv,  in  1704,  the  capital  of 
Bengal  was  removed  to  Murshid&b&d.  and  the  government 
of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  districts  maae  over  to  a  deputy  of 
the  Naw&b  NiUfm.  During  the  time  of  the  Mughul  gov- 
ernment, the  dt^  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate 
(faujd&r)  and  six  amins,  who.  with  the  police,  were  main- 
tained by  rent-free  grants  of  land.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
700  war  boats  and  state  banres.  Dacca  was  also  a  d^pftt 
for  the  Mughul  artillery  in  £astem  Bengal,  and  possessed 
a  mint.  On  the  establishment  of  the  British  power  the  old 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  native  rulers  were  petf- 
sioned,  but  the  title  of  Naw&b  was  continued  in  the  family 
until  1845,  when  it  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  last 
incumbent  without  heirs.  The  only  event  of  historical  im- 
portance in  late  years  was  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when  two 
companies  of  the  73d  Native  Infantry,  which  were  stationed 
in  the  town,  joined  in  the  revolt,  but  were  overpowered  by 
a  small  European  force  and  dispersed.  (w.  w.  H.) 

DACE,  Dare,  or  Dabt  (Lmcucut  vulsforU),  a  fresh- 
water fish  belonging  to  the  family  OyminidcB,  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Europe  north  of  the 
Alps,  but  is  most  abundant  in  those  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. It  prefers  dear  streams  flowing  over  a  gravelly 
bottom,  and  deep,  still  water,  keeping  dose  to  the  bottom 
in  winter,  but  disporting  itself  near  the  surface  in  the  sun- 
shine of  summer.  It  is  preyed  upon  by  the  larger  preda- 
ceous  fishes  of  fresh  waters,  and  owing  to  its  silvery  appear- 
ance is  a  favorite  bait  in  pike-fishing.  The  dace  is  a  lively, 
active  fish,  of  gregarious  habits,  and  exceedingly  prolific^ 
depositing  its  eggs  in  May  and  June  at  the  roots  of  aquatic 
plants  or  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  the  streams  it  frequents, 
its  flesh  is  wholesome,  but  is  not  held  in  much  estimalioo. 
In  appearance  it  closely  resembles  the  roach,  usually  attain- 
ing a  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  with  the  head  and  back 
of  a  dusky  blue  color  and  the  sides  of  a  shining  silvery 
aspect,  with  numerous  dark  lines  running  along  the  cooise 
of  the  scales.  The  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  ara 
white,  tinged  with  pale  red;  and  the  dorsal  yellowish, 
darkly  clouded  at  its  anterior  edge.  The  dace  feeds  on 
worms,  maggots,  and  other  soft  bocBea»  It  is  abundant  in 
many  of  the  streams  of  the  south  of  England,  but  is  un- 
known in  Scotland  and  Irdand.  See  AMauKa,  voL  u. 
pp.  38,  39. 

DACIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Dad,  the  andent  nssM 
of  that  district  of  Europe  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  ths 
Danube  between  the  Theiss  on  the  W.  and  the  Dniester  on 
the  E.  It  thus  comprehended  the  modem  provinces  of 
Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  the  Bukowins 
the  banat  of  Temeswar  and  other  parts  of  Hungary,  as  well 
as  the  southern  portions  of  Qallcla. 

The  first  occupants  of  the  distract  with  whom  we  sre 
made  acquainted  by  hbtory  are  the  Gktae,  a  rude  tribe  of 
Thradan  extraction,  originally  settled  on  the  right  bsnk 
of  the  Danube.  They  first  appear  in  conneotion  with  the 
Scythian  campaign  of  Darius,  which  nominally  attached 
Uiem  for  a  moment  to  the  Persian  empire.  Bj  Philip  of 
Macedon  their  friendship  was  considered  pCmPOItKiQe^aBd 
Tiigitized  by  VjOXJQTc 
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he  maarried  Medopa,  the  daughter  of  their  king  Cothelus ; 
but  they  afterwaras  took  part  in  the  confederation  of  the 
Bcjthian  tribes  against  the  invasion  by  which  Alexander 
the  Qreat  sought  to  secure  his  northern  frontiers.  Abont 
forty  years  later,  Lvsimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  made  an 
attempt  to  subdue  them,  but  he  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  their  chief;  and  a 
■eeond  expedition,  by  which  he  hoped  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes, left  nim  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  brought  him 
onder  obligation  to  his  Dacian  son-in-law,  Dromichntes, 
for  the  restoration  of  his  liberty.  We  next  hear  of  the 
Get»  as  being  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  by  whom  many  of 
them  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks. 

The  Gete  gradually  retire  from  the  foreground  of  historjr, 
and  ffive  place  to  the  Daci,  or  Daoi,  as  they  were  called  m 
Greek,  a  cognate  race,  who  seem  to  have  migrated  from 
Rhodope,  and  abont  90>67  b.  g  attained  a  stable  settlement 
and  extensive  influence  nnder  their  leader  Burvista.  It  haa 
been  usual  to  identify  the  Gktn  and  Daci  as  one,  but  though 
they  continued  to  occupv  the  same  country,  and  were,  at 
least  for  a  time,  politically  united,  the  allusions  of  the  an- 
cient writers  seem  to  point  to  an  essential  difference..  At 
the  time  of  the  war  hetween  Octavius  and  Antonv,  the 
Gets  sided  with  the  former  and  the  Daci  with  the  latter; 
and  during  the  fifty  years  after  the  formation  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Moesia  the  Get»  continued  to  disturb  the  Boman 
frontiers,  while  the  Dacians  kept  peacefully  at  home.  After 
73,  however,  the  Gets  almost  completely  disappear,  and 
the  Dacians  come  forward  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  Bome.  Their  reputation  was  heightened  hj  the 
submission  which  they  exacted  from  the  tyrant  Donutian, 
and  the  tribute  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  im- 
munity from  their  attacks.  In  101  ▲.  D.  Tnyan,  who  had 
niooeeded  to  the  purple,  set  out  against  them  in  person, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  at  a  place  which 
ia  still  called  Prat  de  Trajan  (Pratum  Trajani),  or  Crossfield, 
near  Thorda,  in  Transylvania.  This  was  followed  in  104 
by  another  invasion,  in  which  he  advanced  to  the  Dacian 
capital  Sarmizegethusa  (now  Varhelv),  and  routed  Decebar 
Ins,  who  soon  after  committed  suicide.  The  country  was 
reduced  to  a  Boman  province,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
legate  of  prsetorian  rank ;  and  colonists  were  brought  from 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  more  especially  from  south- 
ern Italy.  In  honor  of  the  campaign  of  104  the  famous 
column  of  Trajan  was  erected  at  Kome ;  and  (<>  secure  his 
conquests  the  victor  constructed  three  ereat  military  roads 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  whicli  ranked  as  one  of 
the  architectural  wonders  of  the  world.  Under  Hadrian 
(129  A.  D.)  the  province  was  divided  into  two  parts— Upper 
Dacia,  which  probably  included  the  Banat  and  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Transylvania ;  and  Lower  Dacia,  situated  in 
the  Wallachian  lowlands.  Under  Antoninus  Pius  the 
division  became  threefold  —  Dacia  Apulensis,  so-called 
from  Apulum,  the  modem  Carlsburg;  Porolissensis,  from 
Porolissum :  and  Malvensis,  a  name  of  unknown  derivation. 
Dacia  remained  a  Boman  province  till  272,  when  Aurelian 
adopted  the  line  of  the  Danube  as  the  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Boman  legions  and  colonists  retired  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Upper  Moesia  and  the  district  of  Dardania;  while  their 
former  territory  was  relinquished  to  the  Goths  and  other 
Germanic  trib^.  The  name  of  Dacia,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  Ifova  or  ItipensiSf  was  applied  to  the  new  reeion 
along  the  Danube,  and  Dardania  was  distinguished  as 
Dada  Mediterranean  or  Inland  Dacia.  After  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  designation,  in  its  wider  use,  included 
Dacia  Bipensis,  Dacia  Mediterranea,  Moesia  Prima,  Prg&- 
valitana,  and  a  part  of  Macedonia  Salutaris ;  in  its  nai^ 
zower  use  it  comprehended  only  the  first  two.  Numer- 
ous traces  of  Boman  occupation  are  found  throughout  the 
region,  and  in  Boumenia  the  people  pride  themselves  on 
their  supposed  descent  from  the  Boman  colonists,  and  use  a 
dialect  which  bears  a  strong  similarity  to  Latin.  In  fea- 
tures they  are  said  to  have  a  resemblance  to  the  Dacians 
figured  on  Thau's  pillar.  See  Dierauer,  OeachiehU  Trch 
fan's;  W.  Froehner,  ia  OoUmne  trajane,  Paris,  1866 ;  Boes- 
UrtBomaniache  Stvdien,  1871. 

DACIEB,  A2n>BE  (1651-1722),  a  French  classical 
scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  advocate  at  Gastres, 
and  was  bom  in  that  town  in  1651.    His  father  resolved  to 

g've  him  a  learned  education,,  and  accordingly  sent  him 
Bt  to  the  academy  of  Puy  Laurens,  and  afterwards  to 
Saiunary  to  study  under  Tanneguy  L«f  dvre,  who  at  that  time 


>  [Antoine  Houdart  de  (1672-1731),  a  ParlBlan  dramatist  and  critic,  wrote  IneM  de  Outro,  translated,  ii^max., 
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enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  dassics. 
Such  rapid  progress  did  the  young  scholar  make,  that  when 
Lefdvre  sent  away  all  his  other  pupils,  he  kept  Dader  for 
another  entire  year.  On  the  death  of  Lefdvre,  Dader  re- 
moved to  Paris ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ddphin  series  of  the  classics.  His 
marriage  with  the  far  more  famous  Anne  Lefdvre.  the 
daughter  of  his  old  teacher,  took  place  in  1683.  In  1685  he 
announced,  in  a  letter  to  the  kin^,  the  conversion  of  himsdf 
and  his  wife  to  Boman  Catholidsm.  As  a  reward  Louis 
bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  1500  livres,  and  on  his  wife 
one  of  500  livres.  In  1695  Dader  was  dected  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  also  of  the  French 
Academy  (of  which  in  1718  he  became  secretary) ;  and  not 
lonff  after,  as  payment  for  his  share  in  the  Hietoire  de  Louie 
le  urand  par  nUdaUieey  e(e.,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
library  or  the  Louvre.  He  died,  two  years  after  his  wife^ 
on  September  18, 1722. 

Though  endowed  with  none  of  the  higher  literary  faoalties, 
Daoier  possessed  great  emdition.  He  was,  as  was  wittily  said, 
"  an  groi  molet  oharg6  de  toat  le  baggage  de  rantiqnitt."  The 
most  important  of  his  works  were  his  editions  of  Pompeina 
Festas  and  Valerias  Flaooas,  and  his  translations  of  Horaee, 
with  notes,  of  Aristotle's  Poettew,  of  the  Eleetra  and  (Edipu»  of 
Bophooles,  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  Plataroh. 

DAGIEB,  Ankx  Lef^ybb  (1654-1720),  a  famous 
French  scholar  and  translator  from  the  dasucs,  was  bom 
at  Saumur,  probably  in  1654.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Tanneguy  Lefdvre,  a  self-educated  scholar  bdongin^  to 
the  Huguenots,  who  taught  classics  and  edited  dassical 
authors  with  a  liveliness  and  enthusiam  which  brought 
him  some  degree  of  fiime.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Amie 
Lefdvre  lost  her  father.  She  then  removed  to  Paris^  carry- 
ing with  her  part  of  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  she 
afterwards  published,  and  which  obtained  for  her  an  engage- 
ment as  one  of  Uie  editors  of  the  series  of  dassical  authors 
then  being  prepared  ad  uewn  Delphini,  In  this  series  she 
edited  Floras,  Dictys  Cretensis,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Eutio- 
plus.  In  1681  appeared  her  prose  version  of  Anacreon 
and  Sappho,  which,  though  it  was  successful  at  the  time,  is 
wanting  in  the  delicate  taste,  the  gayety,  and  fire  essential 
to  a  trae  translation.  Within  the  next  few  years  she  also 
published  prose  versions  of  Terence  and  some  of  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes,  for  the  last  of  whom  espe- 
dally  she  cherished  the  most  intense  admiration.  In  lo83 
Anne  Lefdvre  married  Andr^  Dader,  once  her  father's 
favorite  pupil.  In  the  following  year  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  his  native  town  of  CaBtres,  whither  they  retired 
with  the  professed  olnect  of  devoting  themselves  to  theo- 
logical studies.  In  1685  the  result  was  announced  in  the 
conversion  to  Boman  Catholidsm  of  both  M.  and  Mme. 
Dacier,  and  of  many  of  the  townsfolk  of  Castres  besides. 
The  uncerity  of  this  conversion,  though  it  brouj;ht  with  it 
court  favor,  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  doubt ;  indeed  the 
tastes  of  Mme.  Dacier  and  her  husband  were  such  as  would 
render  such  a  step  most  natural.  In  1711  appeared  the 
prose  translation  of  the  Iliad  (followed  five  years  later  by 
a  similar  translation  of  the  Odyeeey)  which,  throuffh  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  she  brought  to  the  work,  and 
the  direct  and  simple  stren^  of  her  sometimes  homelv 
language,  gained  her  the  position  she  occupies  in  French 
literature.  The  appearance  of  this  version,  which  made 
Homer  known  for  the  first  time  to  many  Frenchmen  of 
letters,  and  among  others  to  La  Motte.^f^ve  rise  to  a 
famous  literary  controversy.  La  Motte  puolished  a  poetical 
version  of  the  Iliads  which  he  took  the  liberty  of  greatlv 
abridging  and  altering  to  suit  his  own  taste,  together  with 
a  JH^oure  sur  Homiref  stating  the  reasons  wny  Homer 
failed  to  satisfy  his  critical  taste  (1714).  Mme.  Dacier  re- 
plied, in  her  work  Dee  OoMsee  de  la  Cbrruption  de  la  CMl 
(1714),  maintaining  her  opinions  with  a  tnorough  enthu- 
siasm for  the  andents  which  allowed  no  merit  to  the  mod- 
erns, and  with  occasional  flashes  of  not  unhappy  banter. 
La  Motte  carried  on  the  discussion  with  light  gayety  and 
Imdinaffe,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  views  sup- 
ported Dy  the  indisputable  erudition  of  the  Abb4  Terrasson, 
who  in  1715  produced  two  volumes,  entitled  DieeerUUiim 
critique  ew  Vlliade,  in  which  he  maintained  that  sdence 
and  philosophy,  and  especially  the  sdence  and  philosophy 
of  Desotrtes,  had  so  cultured  the  human  mind  that,  with- 
out doubt,  the  poets  of  the  18th  century  were  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  those  of  ancient  Greece.  The  reply  to 
this  treatise  was  undertaken  by  M.  Dader.    In  1716  the 
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dispate  was  settled.  In  that  year,  Pdre  Baffier  published 
Mmltn  en  arlntragt  (two  letters  to  Mme.  Lambert,  with  a 
reply  from  her)  in  which  he  conclades  that  both  parties 
are  really  agreed  as  to  the  essential  point  that  Homer  was 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the  world  has  seen,  and  that, 
as  a  whole,  no  other  poem  can  be  preferred  to  his :  and, 
soon  after,  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Valincourt,  Mme.  Dader 
and  La  Motte  met  at  supper,  and  drank  together  to  the 
health  of  Homer.  K'othing  of  importance  marks  the  rest 
of  Mme.  Dacier's  life.  She  aasistea  her  husband,  for  whom 
she  seems  to  have  cherished  a  high  admiration,  in  his 
editions  and  translations,  and  spent  part  of  her  latter  years 
in  writing  notes  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were  never  pub- 
lished. She  died  at  the  Louvre,  where  her  husband  was 
keeper  of  the  library,  on  the  17th  August,  1720. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Cau»erie§  de  Lundi,  vol.  ix. ;  B^in,  J?«> 
ekerehw  hiwtoriquea  tur  la  vilU  de  Saumur;  Burette,  Jsloge  9ur 
Mme.  Dcusier  ;  M4moxre»  de  Mme,  de  Stael,  A  mimoire  oontain- 
ing  itoriea  to  the  pr<gudioe  of  Mme.  Dsoier'f  character  appeared 
a  few  years  after  ner  death,  and  may  be  found  in  the  nietoire 
littiraire  de  la  France  (vol.  i.) ;  some  of  the  stories  are  also 
repeated  by  Bajle.  The  scandal  is  with  great  probability 
attributed  by  Sainte-Benvo  to  the  rancor  of  some  Huguenot. 

DA  COSTA,  IsAAK  (1798-1860),  a  Dutch  poet  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  14th  January, 
1798.  His  father  was  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  descent,  through 
whom  he  claimed  kindred  with  the  celebrated  Uriel 
D'Acosta,  He  studied  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  at 
Leyden,  where  he  took  his  doctor^s  degree  in  law  in  1818. 
Before  this  he  had  given  evidence  of  poetical  talent,  and 
had  become  acquainted  with  Bilderdijk,  who  exercised  the 
strongest  influence  over  him  both  in  poetrv  and  in  theolM^. 
He  was  in  iact  the  Imitator  as  well  as  the  scholar  of  Bil- 
derdijk. In  1822  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
immediatelv  afterwards  asserted  himself  as  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy  in  his  Betwaren  tegen  den  Oeat  der  Eeuw  (1823), 
which  was  an  attack  upon  the  prevalent  latitudinarianism 
in  doctrine.  He  took  a  livelv  interest  in  missions  to  the 
Jews,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  was  a  director  of  the 
seminary  established  at  Amsterdam  in  connection  with  the 
mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  died  at  Am- 
sterdam on  the  28th  April,  1860.  Da  Costa  ranked  first 
among  the  poets  of  Holland  aft«r  the  death  of  Bilderdijk. 
His  principal  poetical  works  were  Alplumnu  L  (1821),  a 
tragedy;  Foe^i  (1821);  Qod  met  ma  (1826);  Feaaiedem 
(1828) ;  VW-enrtmrUig  Jaren  (1840) ;  Hagar  (1852) ;  De  Slag 
van  ifieupoort  (1857) ;  and  Ve  Menach  em-de  Dichier,  He 
also  translated  the  Prometheua  of  .£schylus,  and  edited  the 
poetical  works  of  Bilderdijk  in  16  volumes.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  theological  works,  chiefly  in  oon- 
nectioti  with  the  criticism  of  the  gospels. 

DACOTAH.    See  Dakota. 

DACTYLS.    See  CoRYBANTES. 

DiBDALUS,  from  the  identity  of  his  name  with  daiSdX- 
Xetv,  "to  carve,"  and  datdoAa,  "carved  images,"  appears  to 
have  been,  not  a  real  person,  but  a  legendary  representative 
of  the  art  of  carving  and  sculpture  in  Greece  in  the  time 
before  Homer,  who  speaks  of  him  {Iliad,  xviii.  590)  as 
having  made  a  "chorus"  for  Ariadne  in  Crete,  which 
Hephaestus  took  as  the  model  of  his  "  chorus,"  or  dance, 
on  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Works  of  art  of  an  extremely 
earl^  date,  but  especially  wooden  images  of  deities,  were 
ascribed  to  Daedalus  or  his  descendants,  and  there  were 
many  traditions  of  the  wonders  he  had  aone  in  sculpture. 
Most  of  the  tools  used  in  wood-carving  and  sculpture  were 
believed  to  have  been  invented  by  him.  He  was  the  first 
to  open  the  eyes  of  statues,  so  that  they  seemed  to  look  at 
the  spectator,  and  to  separate  the  legs  so  that  they  seemed 
to  walk.  A  statue  of  Heracles  by  him  had  to  he  tied  to 
prevent  its  running  awav,  when  the  hero,  angry  at  its 
resemblance  to  himself^  threw  a  stone  at  it.  The  greater 
freedom  which  early  Greek  artists  introduced  into  their 
figures  was  always  contrasted  with  the  stiflness  of  Egyptian 
statues,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  legend  to  repre- 
sent Dsedalus  as  having  been  some  time  in  Egypt  Two 
of  the  earliest  centres  of  art  in  Greece  were  Crete  and 
Attica,  and  in  the  legends  of  both  Daedalus  is  involved, 
the  story  being  that  he  had  fled  from  Athens  after  killing 
his  skilful  nephew  Talus,  had  gone  to  Crete  in  the  time 
of  Minos,  had  there  constructed  the  famous  labyrinth,  and 
made  a  " chorus"  for  Ariadne  and  a  cow  for  Pasiphae,  and 
had  been  then  thrown  into  prison,  but  escaped  along  with 
bis  son  Icarus  by  means  of  wings.    Icarus,  however,  fell 


into  the  sea  and  perished.  Dedalus  reached  Sicilv,  wben^ 
protected  by  the  King  against  Minos,  who  panned  lum,  ha 
is  said  to  have  constructed  several  important  works. 

DAFFODIL,  the  name  of  a  group  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Nardaaua,  and  natural  order  Aman^idaeeaB,  The  commoQ 
dafl^il,  N,  Faeuda-nardaauaf  is  common  in  woods  and 
thickets  in  most  parts  of  the  N.  of  Europe,  but  is  rare  io 
Scotland.  Its  leaves  are  5  or  6  in  number,  are  about  a  fimt 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  have  a  blnnt  keel 
and  flat  edges.  The  stem  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  the 
spathe  sinele-fiowered.  The  flowers  are  larae,  J^ow. 
scented,  and  a  little  drooping,  with  a  oorolla  aeepl;f  cleft 
into  6  lobes,  and  a  central  bell-shaped  nectair,  wmdi  is 
crisped  at  the  margin.  They  appear  early  in  the  year,  or. 
as  Shakespeare  says^  "  come  before  the  swallow  daree,  and 
take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty."  The  stamens  are 
shorter  than  the  cup,  the  anthers  oblong  and  convemqg; 
the  ovary  is  globose^  and  has  three  furrows;  the  aeeSa  are 
roundish  ana  black.  Double  and  other  varieties  oi  the 
flower  are  commonly  cultivated  in  sardens.  The  bulbs 
are  large  and  orbicular,  and  have  a  blackish  coat;  thejr, 
as  well  as  the  flowers,  are  reputed  to  be  emedc  in  prop 
erties.  The  Peruvian  Dafibdil  and  the  Sea  Dafibdil  ars 
species  of  the  genus  Jsmene, 

DAGGER,  a  weapon  which,  in  relation  to  its  oompara* 
tively  short  blade,  ma^  be  considered  a  diminutive  of  the 
swoid.  Specially  designed  to  inflict  wounds  b^  the  act  of 
stabbinff,  tne  dagger  is  sharp  at  the  point,  but  it  is  equally 
adapted  for  cutting  purposes  with  its  keen  edge.  All  savage 
races  have  highly  valued  the  dagger  in  some  modifications 
of  its  simplest  type ;  while  at  certain  periods  it  has  been 
included  among  tne  military  weapons  of  dvilized  nations, 
and,  ia  our  own  time,  is  well  known  as  the  dirk.  Earlj 
in  the  14th  century  a  dagger  straight  in  the  blade^  and 
called  a  fntsertcDrek^-either  because  the  sisht  of  It  caused 
the  vanouished  to  cry  out  for  mercy,  or  iiom  its  use  in 
mercifully  ending  the  sufierings  of  the  hopelessly  wounded 
— ^became  a  companion  weapon  to  the  sword  among  the 
knights  of  Europe ;  and,  accordiuf^ly,  from  about  1330  till 
the  end  of  the  succeeding  century,  m  many  kniehU  j  effigies 
it  is  often  represented  as  attached  on  the  ri^lit  side  hj  a 
cord  or  a  chain  to  the  sword-belt  The  misenooide  vaned 
in  sise,  the  length  of  the  blade  sometimes  causing  it  to 
appear  almost  like  a  second  sword,  while  at  otho*  times 
the  blade  and  the  hilt  were  nearly  of  equal  length.  This 
weapon  and  its  sheath  were  often  elaborately  adorned.  It 
was  customary  to  secure  it  from  accidental  loss  by  a  guard- 
chain  fastened  to  a  mamellidre  of  the  breast-armor,  of 
which  chain  the  other  end  was  secured  to  the  hilt  of  the 
weapon  b^  a  ring  either  fixed  on  the  apex  of  the  pommd 
or  travelling  along  the  grip.  Occasionally  the  misericoide 
was  fixed  to  the  body-armor  by  a  staple,  or,  more  rarely,  it 
was  connected  with  a  gypcidre  or  pouch.  A  similar  weap- 
on, with  a  longer  blade  than  the  ordinary  misericorde,  wbs 
haoituallv  worn  by  civilians,  including  judges^  during  the 
Middle  Aees ;  such  weapons  bore  the  name  of  anlacB  or 
baailarde,  dj  nobles  and  knights  the  misericorde  was  worn 
when  they  had  exchan&;ed  their  armor  for  the  costume  of 
peace.  It  is  recorded,  besides,  that  when  they  appeared  at 
a  tournament,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  ladies  at  that 
time  wore  daggers  depending,  with  their  gypciftres,  from 
their  girdles.  Thus,  writing  of  the  year  1348,  Knighton 
speaks  of  certain  ladies  who  were  present  at  jousts  as 
"habentes  cultellos,  quos  daggerioa  vulgarity  dicunt,  in 
powchiis  desuper  impositis."  A  swora  having  a  blade 
much  shorter  tnan  the  principal  knightly  weapon  of  the 
same  class,  and  distinguished  as  an  eatoe,  whicn.  like  the 
civilian  anlace  or  basilarde,  may  be  considerea  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  dagger,  occasionally  formed  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  medieval  man-at-arms;  and  it  is  the 
scabbard  of  such  a  weapon  that  hangs  as  a  characteristic 
memorial  above  the  tomb  and  the  effigy  of  the  Blade 
Prince  in  Canterbury  CathedraL  Mucn  ingenuity  and 
skill  have  been  lavished  on  the  adornment  of  da^gen^ 
and  in  rendering  the  blades  more  capable  of  inflictiiig 
severe  wounds.  Daggers  also  were  sometimes  made  to 
poison  as  well  as  wound.  Some  Italian  daggers,  of  atiletto 
type,  have  the  blade  made  to  expand  laterally,  by  the 
action  of  delicate  and  powerful  springs.  Others,  like  the 
eria  of  the  Malays,  have  wavy  blades. 

DAGHESTAK,  a  government  in  Asiatic  Rossii^  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  bounded  by  (^rcassia,  Gro- 
sia  or  Georgia,  and  the  Caspian.    As  its  name  implieii  H 
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b  of  a  rerjr  nigged  and  moantainouB  character,  with  the 
doeption  of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea-coast.  It  is 
watered  hy  the  tribataries  of  the  Sulak  and  other  streams 
that  find  their  way  to  the  Oupian.  The  district  is  geolog- 
ically of  great  interest,  and  its  strata  have  been  investigated 
bj  Abich  in  his  Sur  la  $trueiure  tt  la  gSoloffie  du  Daghettan, 
1862.  Lead,  iron,  and  salphar  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
The  chief  town  is  Derbent  See  Caucasus,  vol.  v.  p.  221. 
lyAGINOOURT,  Jkan  Baptistb  Louis  George  8b- 
BOUX  (1730-1814),  archseolo^ist  and  historian,  was  bom 
at  Beauvab  on  the  5th  April,  1730.  He  belonged  to  a 
good  family,  and  in  his  youth  served  as  an  ofScer  in  a 
regiment  of  cavalry .  Finding  it  necessary  to  quit  the  army 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  his  younger  brothers  who  had 
been  left  orphans,  he  was  appointed  a  farmer-general  by 
Lotiis  XV.  In  1777  he  visited  England,  Germany,  and 
Holland ;  and  in  the  following  vear  he  travelled  through 
Ital^,  with  a  view  of  exploring  thoronghly  the  remains  of 
ancient  art  He  afterwards  settled  at  Bom&  and  devoted 
himself  to  prc^ring  the  results  of  his  researcnes  for  publi- 
cation. He  died  on  the  24th  September,  181^  leaving  the 
work,  which  was  beine  issued  in  parts,  unfinished ;  but  it 
was  carried  on  by  M.  Gence,  and  published  complete  under 
the  title  I/Hisioire  de  PArt  jmt  lea  Monwnmts,  depuia  sa 
dSoadenee  au  qucUrihne  tUde  iuaqvf  a  ton  renowodlemeni  au 
9tmhM  (6  vols.  fol.  with  325  plates,  Paris,  1823).  An 
English  translation  by  Owen  Jones  was  published  in  1847. 
In  the  year  of  his  deadi  lyAginoourt  published  at  Paris 
aiZecuctf  de  Fragmenie  de  Sculpture  antique,  en  tare  euile  (1 
vol.  4to). 

DAGON,  a  national  god  of  the  Philistines,  spoken  of  in 
Jadg.  xvL  23;  1  Sam.  v.  2;  1  Chron.  x.  10;  1  Maoc.  x. 
83.  The  name  is  derived  from  Dag,  a  fish,  with  the  suffix 
of  endearment, — the  older  etymology  from  Dagan,  com, 
■oggested  by  Philo  Bjrblios,  "being  generally  r^;arded  as 
untenable.  The  principal  temples  of  the  god  were  at 
Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  1),  and  Gaza  (Judg.  xvf.  1,  23),  and 
the  former  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
it  was  destroyed  (148  B.  c.)  by  Jonathan,  tlie  brother  of 
Judas  (1  Maoc  x.  84).  Di^^n  was  a  fish-god  of  the  male 
^nder,  as  the  form  of  the  name  indicates,  the  oorrespond- 
mg  female  deitjr  being  Atargatis.  From  1  Sam.  v.  4,  it 
appears  that  his  image  was  composed  of  the  head  and  hands 
of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  words  ''  the  stump 
of"  at  the  dose  of  the  verse  are  an  interpolation  of  the 
translators ;  the  original  reads  "  only  Dason  (i.  e.,  the  fish) 
was  lefL''  Selden  and  Niebuhr  identify  the  Philistine 
Dagon  with  the  Dagon  {^Qd&iiuv)  of  the  Babylonian 
mythology ;  but  Rawlinson  considers  it ''  extremely  doubt- 
fur'  whether  the  two  had  any  connection  (Bawlinson's 
Herodotua,  3d  ed.  L  614.)  The  fish  was  worshipped  as  Uie 
symbol  of  fertility,  both  on  account  of  its  own  fecundity 
and  as  representing  water,  the  life^iving  and  fertilising 
element 

DAGUERBE,  Louis  Jacques  MandA  (1789-1851),  a 
French  painter  and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Cormeilles,  in 
the  department  of  Seine-etpQise,  and  died  July  12, 1851, 
at  Petit-Brie-sur-Mame,  near  Paris.  He  was  at  first 
occupied  as  an  inland  revenue  officer,  but  soon  betook 
himself  to  scene-painting  for  the  opera,  in  which  he  ere 
long  surpassed  his  predecessors  Bibiena  and  Munich,  and 
his  teacher  Degoti,  more  especially  in  his  remarkable 
power  of  representing  light  and  shade.  Amons  the  most 
admired  of  his  productions  were  the  Chapel  of  Glenthom, 
at  the  Ambigu,  and  the  Rising  of  the  Sun  in  "  Les  Mexi- 
cains."  He  assisted  M.  Provost  in  the  execution  of  pano- 
ramic views  of  Rome,  Naples,  London,  Jerusalem,  and 
Athens,  and  subsequently  (July  11,  1822),  in  conjunction 
with  Bouton,  he  opened  at  Paris  the  Diorama  (d/c,  double; 
Ipofia,  view),  an  exhibition  of  pictorial  views,  the  effect  of 
which  was  heightened  by  chanffes  in  the  light  thrown  upon 
them.  As  an  example  of  these  may  be  instanced  the 
Midnight  Mass  at  the  Church  of  Saint-Etienne  du  Mont. 
An  establishment  similar  to  that  at  Paris  was  opened  by 
Dagaerre-  in  the  Regent's  Park,  London.  On  the  3d 
Mi^cb,  1839,  the  Diorama,  together  with  the  work  on  which 
Daguerre  was  then  engaged,  the  Interior  of  Sainte-Marie- 
Miyeare,  was  destroyed  hy  fire.  This  reverse  of  fortune 
was  soon,  however,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  dis- 
tinction ne  achieved  as  the  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype 
photographic  process.  Nic^hore  Kiepce,  who  since  1814 
bad  been  seekine  a  means  of  obtaining  permanent  pictures 
bj  the  action  of  sunlight,  learned  in  1826  that  Diiguerre 


was  similarly  occupied.  In  the  following  year  he  com- 
municated to  Daguerre  particulars  of  his  method  of  fixing 
the  imaffes  produced  in  the  camera  Incida  by  making  use 
of  metallic  plates  coated  with  a  composition  of  asphalt  and 
oil  of  lavender ;  this  where  acted  on  by  the  light  remained 
undissolved  when  the  plate  was  plunged  into  a  mixture  of 
petroleum  and  oil  of  lavender,  and  the  development  of  the 
image  was  effiacted  by  the  action  of  acids  and  other  chemi* 
cal  reageants  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  plate.  The  two 
investigators  labored  together  in  the  production  of  their 
"  heliographic  pictures''  from  1829  until  the  death  of 
Niepce,  July  8,  1833.  Daffuerre,  continuing  his  experi- 
ments, discovered  eventnalljr  the  process  connected  with 
his  name.  This,  as  he  described  i^  consists  of  five  opera- 
tions : — ^The  polishing  of  the  silver  plate ;  the  coating  of 
the  plate  with  iodide  of  silver  by  suhmittins  it  for  aM>ot 
20  minutes  to  the  action  of  iodine  vapor;  the  projection 
of  the  image  of  the  object  upon  the  golden-colored  iodized 
surface;  the  development  of  the  latent  image  by  means 
of  the  vapor  of  mercury ;  and,  lastly,  the  fixing  of  the 
picture  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
*^ hyposulphite"  (sodium  thiosulphate).  On  January  9, 
1839,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arago 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreo- 
type; and,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made  by 
him  and  Gay  Lussac  to  the  French  Government,  Dsurtierre 
was  on  the  15th  of  June  appointed  an  officer  of  the  Lc^oq 
of  Honor.  On  the  same  day  a  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Chambers,  according  to  the  provisions  of  whidi  Daffiierre 
and  the  heir  of  Kiepce  were  to  receive  annuities  of  6000 
and  4000  francs  respectively,  on  the  condition  that  their 

Erocess  should  be  made  known  to  the  Academy.  The  bill 
aving  been  approved  at  the  meetings  of  the  two  Chambers 
on  the  9th  of  Juljr  and  the  2d  of  August,  Daguerre's 
process,  together  with  his  system  of  transparent  and 
opaque  painting,  was  published  by  the  Grovemment,  and 
soon  .became  generally  known.  The  first  great  improve- 
ment upon  it,  due  to  Mr.  Towson,  of  Devonport,  was  the 
use  of  enlarged  lenses,  with  which  Mr.  Draper  of  Kew 
York  was  the  first  to  secure  portraits  from  the  life.  Then 
followed  Mr.  Goddard's  introduction,  in  1840,  of  bromine 
for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  and  Ficeau's 
method  of  strengthening  the  lights  and  shades  by  the 
application  of  chloride  of  gold  m  the  fixing  operation. 
Irevious  to  the  time  of  Ihiguerre  both  Wesdgwood  and 
Sir  H.  Davy  had  attempted,  out  in  vain^  to  prevent  the 
unshaded  portions  of  pictures  taken  by  means  of  the 
solar  rays  from  becoming  colored  by  exposure  to  difiused 
li|[ht ;  this  result  Daguerre  secured  by  the  use  of  sodium 
thiosulphate,  and  thus  became  the  chief  pioneer  of  the 
modem  art  of  photography. 

Dftgnerre's  Hutoirt  et  dMeripHon  de§  proeSdSt  du  Daguer* 
rSotype  et  du  Diorama  f  Paris,  1839)  passed  throagb  Mversl 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  English.  Besides  this  he 
wrote  an  ootavo  work,  entitled  Nouveau  moyen  de  preparer  la 
eouehe  eeneible  dee  plaquee  deetiniee  d  reeevoir  lee  iwutgee  phoUh- 
graphiqnee  (Paris,  1844). 

lyAGUESSEAU,  Henri  FBAN901S  (166S-1751),  chan- 
cellor of  France,  illustrious  for  his  virtues,  learning,  and 
talents,  was  bom  at  Limo^  on  the  27th  of  November,  1668. 
Under  the  careful  supervision  of  his  father,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  ability,  who  held  the  posts  of  intendant  of 
Languedoc  and  councillor  of  state,  I^Aguesseau  devoted 
himself  to  study  with  great  ardor  and  with  extraordinaiy 
results.  When  little  more  than  twenty-one  ^rears  of  a^  he 
was,  through  his  father's  influence  with  the  king,  appointed 
one  of  the  three  advocates-general ;  and  the  eloquence  and 
leaming  which  he  displayed  in  his  first  speech  gained  him 
a  very  lofty  reputation,  which  was  well  sustained  by  his 
subsequent  career.  The  chosen  companions  of  his  leisure 
hours  were  Racine  and  Boileau,  the  latter  of  whom  fre- 
quently mentions  him  with  high  praise. 

In  1700  he  was  appointed  procurator-general;  and  in 
this  office,  which  he  nlled  for  seventeen  yeanL  he  gained 
the  greatest  popularity  by  his  lenity  in  criminal  cases,  and 
by  his  care  of  the  public  hospitals.  In  1717  he  was  made 
chancellor  by  the  Kegent  Orleans ;  but  it  was  only  a  year 
after  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  seals,  and  exiled  to  his 
estate,  on  account  of  his  steady  opposition  to  the  projects 
of  the  famous  John  Law,  which  had  been  adopted  b^  the 
regent  and  his  ministers.  In  1720,  however,  on  the  fiulure 
of  these  schemes,  he  was  recalled ;  and  he  contributed  not 
a  little,  by  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  hia  oounsels,  to  calm 
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the  pQDiic  distarbanoe  and  repair  the  mischief  which  had 
been  committed.  Law  himself  had  acted  as  the  messenger 
of  his  recall;  and  it  is  said  that  D^Aguesseau's  consent  to 
accept  the  seals  from  his  hand  greatlj  diminished  his 
popularity.  But  his  reputation  was  much  more  severely 
shaken  by  his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  bull  "  Uni- 
ffenitus/'  a  measure  which,  with  distinguished  bravery,  he 
nad  himself  opposed  during  the  life  of  the  late  king.  He 
allowed  the  Great  Council  to  assume  the  power  of  r^stra^ 
tion,  which  legally  belonged  to  the  Parliament  alone ;  and 
he  assisted  Dubois,  the  favorite  of  the  regent,  in  his  en- 
deavor to  force  the  Parliament  to  register  the  bull,  though 
he  refused  to  sanction  the  extreme  measure  of  exiling  the 
Parliament^  which  Dubois  had  contemplated.  Dislike  of 
the  Jansenists,  and  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
controversies  which  were  raging  so  bitterly,  were  probably 
the  motives  which,  in  part  at  least,  influenced  I^Agues- 
sean ;  but  the  people  unjustly  attributed  his  conduct  to  a 
base  compliance  with  the  favorite.  He  certainly  opposed 
Dubois  in  other  matters ;  and  when  Dubois  became  chief 
minister,  D'Aguesseau  was  deprived  of  his  oflice. 

He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Fresnes.  where  he  passed  five 
years,  of  which  he  always  spoke  witn  delight  The  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  read  and  compared  in  various  languages, 
and  the  jurisprudence  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
formed  the  suojects  of  his  more  serious  studies ;  the  rest 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  philosophy,  literature,  and  gar- 
dening. 

From  these  occupations  he  was  recalled  to  court,  by  the 
advice  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  1727 ;  but  the  seals  were  not 
restored  to  him  till  ten  years  later.  During  these  vears  he 
endeavored  to  mediate  in  the  disputes  between  tne  court 
and  the  Parliament  When  he  was  at  last  reinstated  in 
office,  he  completely  withdreif  from  all  political  affairs, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  duties  as  chancellor, 
and  to  the  achievement  of  dioee  reforms  which  had  long 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Besides  some  important  enact- 
ments regarding;  donations,  testaments,  and  successions,  he 
introduced  various  regulations  for  improving  the  forms  of 
procedure,  for  ascertaininf^  the  limits  of  jurisdictions,  and 
for  effecting  a  greater  uniformitv  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  throughout  the  several  provinces.  These  reforms  con- 
stitute an  epoch  in  the  histonr  of  French  jurisprudence, 
and  have  placed  the  name  of  D' Aguesseau  in  the  same  rank 
with  those  of  L'Hdpital  and  Lamoignon.  As  a  magistrate 
flJso  he  was  so  conscientious  that  Saint^imon  has  com- 
plained that  he  spent  too  much  time  over  the  cases  that 
came  before  him. 

In  1750,  when  upwards  of  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
D' Aguesseau  retired  from  the  duties  without  giving  up 
the  rank  pf  chancellor.  He  died  on  the  9(h  February  of 
the  following  year. 

The  published  writingi  of  D'Agaessean  form  a  ooUeedon  of 
thirteen  volumes  quarto,  of  whioh  the  first  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1759,  and  the  last  in  1789.  The  far  greater  part  relates 
to  matters  connected  with  his  profession,  but  they  also  contain 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  money ;  several  theological  essays ;  a 
life  of  his  father,  whioh  is  interesting  from  the  account  which 
It  gives  of  his  own  early  education ;  and  MttapKyieal  Medita- 
HoiUf  written  to  prove  that,  independently  of  all  revelation  and 
all  positive  law,  there  is  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  which  renders  man  a  law  to  himself. 

See  HUtoire  de»  hommet  illuttret  dtt  rkgnei  de  Louit  XIV,  et 
de  L<mU  XV,  by  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon;  MSmoiret  atcrhe; 
by  Duolos;  Let  loitirt  d*un  minittre  d^itat,  by  D'Argenson; 
Slogee  by  Antoine  Thomas  (1760),  by  Marthon  (1760),  and  by 
Boinvilliers  (1848),  and  Diteourt  »ur  lavUde  M,  d^Agueateau, 
by  his  son,  Aguesseau  de  Fresnes  (1812). 

DAHL,  JoHAKN  Christian  (1778-1857),  a  landscape 
painter,  bom  in  Berj^en,  Norway,  on  the  24th  February. 
1778.  He  began  painting  in  his  native  town,  and  formed 
his  style  without  much  tuition,  remaining  there  till  he  was 
twenty-four,  when  he  left  for  the  better  field  of  Copenha- 
gen, and  ultimately  settled  in  Dresden  in  1818.  He  is 
usually  included  in  the  German  school,  although  he  was 
thus  close  on  forty  years  of  age  when  he  finally  took  up 
his  abode  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  quickly  received  into 
the  Academy  and  became  professor.  German  landscape- 
painting  was  not  greatly  aavanced  at  that  time,^  and  Dahl 
contributed  to  improve  it.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Dresden,  though  he  travelled  into  Tyrol  and  in  Italy, 
painting  many  pictures,  one  of  his  best  works  being  that 
of  the  Outbreak  of  Vesuvius^  1820.    What  his  works  want 


is  the  careful  expression  of  nature  in  its  nonnal  coodilioaa. 
He  was  fond  of  extraordinarv  effects,  as  seen  in  his  Win- 
ter at  Munich,  and  his  Dresaen  by  Moonlight;  also  the 
Haven  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  Schloas  of  Friedrichaboig; 
under  the  same  condition.  At  Dresden  may  be  seen  many 
of  his  works ;  a  lai^ge  picture  called  Norway  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  a  Storm  at  Sea.  He  was  received  into  several 
academic  bodies,  and  had  the  orders  of  Wasa  and  St  Olaf 
sent  him  by  the  king  of  Norway  and.  Sweden.  Hb  death 
took  place  in  1857. 

DAHL,  Michael  (1656-1743),  the  only  celebrated 
Scandinavian  portrait  painter  of  his  time,  waa  bora  st 
Stockholm  in  1656.  He  received  his  first  professions] 
education  from  Ernst  Klocke,  who  had  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  that  northern  town,  which,  however,  Dahl  left  in 
his  twenty-second  year.  His  first  destination  was  Eneland, 
where  he  did  not  long  remain,  but  crossed  over  to  Paii% 
and  made  his  way  at  last  to  Rome,  there  taking  up  his 
abode  for  a  considerable  time,  painting  the  portraits  of 
Queen  Cliristina  and  other  celebrities.  In  1688  he  r»> 
turned  to  England,  with  an  established  character,  and  be- 
came for  some  yeara  a  dangerous  rival  to  Kneller.  His 
portraits  still  exist  in  many  houses,  but  his  name  is  not 
always  preserved  with  them.  Nagler  {KUnMUer-Lenetm) 
says  those  at  Hampton  Court  and  at  Petworth  contest  the 
palm  with  those  of  Uie  better  known  and  vastly  more  eoi- 
ployed  painter.  Some  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved. 
He  diea  in  1743,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

DAHL,  or  Dale,  VLADnoB  Iyanoyitch  (1802-1872), 
a  Russian  author  and  philologist  of  high  reputation,  wh 
bom  of  Scandinavian  parentage  in  1802,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Naval  Cadets'  institution  at  St.  Peten* 
burg.  He  joined  the  Black  Sea  fleet  in  1819 ;  bat  at  a  later 
date  he  entered  the  military  service,  and  was  thua  engaged 
in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1831,  and  in  the  expeoitiOB 
against  Khiva.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  medical 
post  in  one  of  the  Government  hospitals  at  St.  Petenbcn; 
and  was  ultimately  transferred  to  a  situation  in  the  dm 
service.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Mos- 
cow, and  he  died  there  on  November  3  (October  22),  1872L 
Under  the  name  of  Kossack  Lugansky  he  obtained  con- 
siderable fame  by  his  stories  of  Kussian  life, — l%e  Dream 
and  the  WcJdngf  A  Story  of  Misery  ^  Hapmnaas,  and  TVvfil, 
2^2>oor-ir6epsr(Dvernik),  The  OffioefeValet  (Denshchik). 
His  greatest  work,  however,  was  a  Dictionary  of  the  lAvnig 
JRussian  Tongue  (Tolkovyi  Slovar  Zhivago  Velikomsskago 
Yasika),  which  appeared  in  four  volumes  between  1^1 
and  1866,  and  is  oi  the  most  eteential  service  to  the  sm- 
dent  of  the  popular  li^ratnre  and  folk-lore  of  Russia. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Ralston,  ''to  praise  too  highly 
this  magnificent  work — one  to  which  he  devoted  daring  a 
great  part  of  his  lifetime  what  was  truly  a  labor  of  love." 
It  was  based  on  the  results  of  his  own  invesdgatioos 
throughout  the  various  provinces  of  Russia, — investifi- 
tions  which  had  furnished  him  with  no  fewer  than  4000 
popular  tales,  and  upwards  of  30,000  proverbs.  Among 
his  other  publications  may  be  mentioned  BemerhKngen  n 
Zimmermann*8  Eniwurf  dee  Kriemlheaten  Riudamds  gegm 
KkiwcLj  published  in  German  at  Orenburg,  and  a  HaaiMk 
of  Boiany^  Moscow,  1849.  A  collected  edition  of  bis 
works  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  in  8  volumes,  1860-6L 

DAHLGREN,  Karl  Fredrik  (1791-1844),  the  Swed- 
ish poet,  was  born  at  Stensbruk,  m  OsteigoUand,  Jons 
20,  1791.  At  the  time  when  literary  partinLnship  ran  so 
high  in  Sweden,  and  the  writers  diviaed  themselves  into 
"  Goths  "  and  "  Phosphorists,"  Dahlgren  came  over  to  the 
latter  body,  and  made  himself  indispensable  by  his  poleo^ 
ical  activity.    In  the  mock-heroic  poem  of  liarkaUi  T 


loaa  naUer  (MarkalPs  Sleepless  Nights),  in  which  the  Phos- 
phorists  bitterly  and  with  eminent  success  ridiculed  their 
opponents,  Dahlgren,  who  was  a  genuine  humorist,  took  s 
verv  prominent  part.  In  1825  he  published  2V  IWar  ^ 
Babel,  a  satire,  and  in  the  same  year  a  comedy,  Argut  am 
Olympue.  In  1828  he  collected  the  scattered  poems  of  hii 
youth  into  two  volumes.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  to  sa 
ecclesiastical  post  in  Stockholm,  which  he  held  until  hii 
death.  In  a  series  of  odes  and  aithyrambic  pieces,  oititled 
Mdlbergz  Bptetlar  (1819, 1820),  he  strove  to  emulate  the 
wonderful  lyric  genius  of  Bellman,  of  whom  he  was  s 
student  and  follower.  From  1825  to  1827  he  edited  a  oit- 
ical  journal  entitled  Kometen  (The  Comet),  and  he  is  alio 
the  author  of  a  comic  novel,  Nahum  Frtderik  Bentlre^t 
Chronide,  which  is  said  to  be  extxemel  vwUtv,  In  own- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ^IC 
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DAny  with  Almqvist  he  founded  the  celebrated  Manhems- 
iorbtind,  a  society  of  a^caltural  socialists,  which  had  but 
m  short  tenure  of  existence.  In  1834  he  collected  his 
poems  in  one  volume ;  and  in  1837  appeared  his  last  book, 
a  Yolume  entitled  SUannboat  Sonm,  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1844,  he  died  at  Stockholm.  Dahlgren  is  one  of  the  best 
humorous  writers  that  Sweden  has  produced,  but  it  was 
perhaps  in  realistic  and  idyllic  description  that  his  neculiar 
talents  displayed  themselves  to  most  advantage.  His  little 
poem  of  Zephyr  and  (Ae  OtW,  which  is  to  be  found  in  eveij 
selection  from  Swedish  ooetry,  is  a  eood  example  of  his 
•ensoous  and  ornamental  style,  as  well  as  of  his  ease  and 
▼iyacity.  His  works  were  collected  and  published  after 
his  death  by  A.  J.  Arwidsson. 

DAHLLA.,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
Older  Cbimxwtto,  so  called  after  Dr.  I)ah],  a  pupil  of  Lin- 
Dseos.  Tne  dahlia  is  indigenous  to  Mexico^  where  it 
flourishes  in  sandy  tracts  at  a  height  of  6000  feet  above 
Bea-level.  Two  cultivated  species  are  distinguished  by 
some  botanists,  D.  frustranea  and  D.  miperfiua,  the  outer 
involuci-e  in  the  former  being  spreading,  in  the  latter  re- 
flected. The  flowers  have  a  chafiy  receptacle,  a  double 
in  volucre,  and  no  i>appus.  The  roots  or  tubers  are  spindle- 
shaped,  and  grow  in  bundles;  thev  were  at  one  time  used 
as  food  in  France ;  but  their  acrid  flavor  occasioned  their 
r^ection  as  an  esculent.  They  may  be  stored  in  winter  in 
the  same  manner  as  potatoes.  The  flowers,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  introduction  of  the  plant,  were  single,  with  a 
yellow  disc  and  dull  scarlet  rays;  under  cultivation  (since 
1802  in  France,  and  1804  in  England),  flowers  of  numer- 
ous brilliant  hues,  with  the  elements  of  the  disc  converted 
into  ray-florets,  have  been  produced.  The  flower  has  been 
modified  also  from  a  flat  to  a  globular  shape,  and  the  ar- 
ransement  of  the  florets  has  been  rendered  Quite  distinct 
In  the  ranunculus  and  anemone-like  kinds.  The  ordinary 
natural  height  of  the  dahlia  is  about  7  or  8  feet,  but  one 
of  the  dwai?  races  grows  to  only  18  inches.  With  changes 
in  the  flower,  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  seed  have  he&a. 
brought  about  by  cultivation ;  varieties  of  the  plant  have 
been  produced  which  re<^uire  more  moisture  than  others, 
and  the  period  of  flowermg  has  been  made  considerably 
«arlier.  In  1808  dahlias  were  described  as  flowering  from 
September  to  November,  but  some  of  the  dwarf  varieties 
at  present  grown  are  in  full  bloraom  in  the  middle  of  June. 
The  nature  of  the  season  has  a  marked  efiect  upon  certain 
idnds  of  dahlia,  so  that  those  which  are  good  in  one  year 
may  become  decidedly  bad  in  the  next  In  1842  it  was 
noted  by  one  observer  that  every  dahlia  with  a  tendencv 
to  become  of  a  scarlet  hue  had  its  petals  deeply  notchea, 
in  some  cases  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  A  fine  color 
is  an  important  requisite  for  a  good  flower.  There  should 
also  be  no  sinking  of  the  centre  or  eye,  and  the  backs  of 
the  petals  should  not  be  visible.  Dahlias  may  be  grown 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  flourish  best  in  a  rich  loam ; 
on  a  light  sandy  mould  they  arrive  early  at  maturity, 
and  become  dwarfed.  The  plants  should  be  protected 
from  north  and  east  winds,  and  when  watered  the  whole 
of  their  foliage  should  be  wetted.  They  are  propaffated 
by  cuttings  and  seed  as  well  as  by  tubers.  Expenence 
has  shown  that  the  best  plants  obtained  from  cuttinss  are 
those  planted  on  soil  aifierent  from  that  on  which  the 

E.reni  plants  grow.    The  seeds  are  sown  in  pots  earlv  in 
arch,  under  the  protection  of  a  hotbed  frame  or  m  a 
hothouse. 

DAHLMANN,  Frii3>bich  Chbibtian  (1786-1860),  a 
distinguished  German  historian  and  politician,  was  bom 
on  the  13th  Ma)r,  1785,  at  Wismar.  He  studied  philolosy 
at  the  universities  of  Copenhagen  and  Halle,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  subject 
He  had  already  delivered  lectures  at  Dresden,  and  in  1812 
he  was  ap^inted  professor  of  history  at  Kiel.  His  de- 
votion to  historical  study  had  been  caused  by  his  wish  to 
take  a  useful  and  intelligent,  part  in  contemporary  polincs. 
In  1816  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  permanent  deputa- 
tion of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Schleswiff-Holstein  in 
which  position  his  influence  was  exerted  against  the 
policy  of  the  Danish  Government,  and  he  henceforth  took 
a  prominent  place  amone  moderate  liberals.  In  1829  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  the  science  of  politics  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  was 
engaged  in  drawing  up  the  Hanoverian  constitution  of 
1833.  In  1837,  when  that  constitution  was  abolished  by 
Ernest  Augustus,   Dahlmann    so   strongly  opposed    the 
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king's  policy  that  he  was  banished  from  Hanover.  Ha 
retired  to  Leipeic,  and  then  to  Jena,  where  he  gave  his 
time  to  the  study  of  history  and  the  production  of  his 
most  important  works.  In  1842  Dalilmann  became  pro- 
fessor or  history  and  the  science  of  politics  at  Bonn.  In 
1848  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  seven- 
teen which  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  German  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  elected  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Frankfort.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate  of  the  election  of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  emperor 
of  Germany.  He  was  indeed  so  much  regarded  as  a 
leader  that  he  was  requested  to  form  a  ministry ;  but  his 
attempt  was  unsuocessful.  In  March,  1849,  when  the  Par- 
liament rejected  the  constitution,  Dahlmann,  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  armistice  of  Malmoe,  retired  with  many 
of  his  followers  from  the  Parliament,  and  joined  the 
assembly  of  Gk>tha,  in  which  he  still  advocated  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  under  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  also 
worked  in  the  same  cause  in  the  assembly  of  Erfurt  and 
the  Prussian  diet.  When  that  cause  appeared  hopeless,  he 
retired  from  politics  ^  and  tlie  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
study,  and  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  chair  which  he 
still  held  at  Bonn.    He  died  on  the  6th  December,  1860. 

The  chief  works  of  Dahlmann  are  a  valuable  OwehiekU  Ddn^- 
mark*  (3  vols.,  1840-8),  Oefehiehte  de*  Engluehwn  BwoluHon 
(1846  and  1859),  0e9ehiekt€  de*  FranaHtiachen  Bevolutum  (1844 
and  1863),  Fonehungen  auf  dem  Oebiete  der  d^uUchen  OetehichU 
(1822-3),  Chronik  von  IHthmarBen  (1827),  PoliHk  auf  dM  Orund 
und  dot  MatM  der  gegebtnen  Zuat&nde  wrUckge/Uhrt  (1886  and 
1847);  QuelUnkunde  der  deuUehen  Oeeehiehte  (1880  and  1875). 

See  Springer,  Friedrieh  Chrittian  Dahlmann  (1870-2). 

DAHLSTJERNA,  Gunno  (1661-1709),  whose  original 
surname  was  EubeliuB)  the  Swedish  poet^  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 7, 1661,  in  the  parish  of  Ohr,  in  Dalsland,  where 
his  father  was  rector.  He  entered  the  universitv  of  Upsala 
in  1677,  and  after  gaining  his  degree,  entered  the  Govern* 
ment  office  of  land-surveying.  He  was  sent  in  1681  on 
professional  business  to  Livonia,  then  under  Swedish  rule^ 
and  after  some  time  took  thence  a  scientific  journey  into 
Germany,  in  tlie  course  of  which,  being  at  Leipsic,  he  pub- 
lished and  publicly  read,  in  1687,  a  dissertation,  De  Electro^ 
which  caused  such  a  sensation  that  he  was  ofiered  a  profes- 
sorial chair  at  the  university  'of  that  city.  He  refused  this 
honor,  however,  and  busied  himself,  on  his  return  to  Swe- 
den, with  carrying  out  the  numerous  commissions  in  land- 
surveying  directed  by  King  CTharles  XI.,  and  in  1699  he 
became  head  of  the  whole  department  In  1702  he  was 
ennobled  under  the  name  of  Dahlstjema.  He  spent  his 
life  in  travelling,  and  wandered  over  the  whole  of  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  Livonia,  Riigen,  and  Pomerania,  preparing 
maps  which  still  exist  in  the  office  of  Public  Land-Survey- 
ing  in  Stockholm.  He  died  in  Pomerania  on  his  forty- 
eighth  birthday,  September  7.  1709,  just  after  the  disas- 
trous news  of  the  lost  battle  or  Pultowa  had  reached  him. 
Dahlstjema's  life  was,  as  it  might  seem,  fully  occupied  with 
those  practical  mathematical  studies  in  which  he  labored 
so  conscientiously  for  his  country ;  but  it  is  indisputable 
that  his  passion  for  poetry  was  still  more  absorbing.  His 
patriotism  was  touching  in  its  pathos  and  intensity,  and 
during  his  long  periods  of  professional  exile  he  comforted 
himself  by  the  composition  of  songs  to  his  beloved  Sweden. 
His  genius  was  most  irregular ;  at  his  best  he  surpasses  all 
the  Swedish  poets  of  his  time,  and  that  with  ease;  but  no 
writer  of  that  country  has  sunk  to  lower  depths  of  bom- 
bastic puerility.  He  formed  his  style  after  two  thoroughlv 
bad  models,— the  so-called  Second  Silesian  School,  of  which 
Lohenstein  was  the  leader,  and  the  fiorid  Italian  pastoral- 
ists,  Marini  and  Guarini.  His  best  known  original  work 
is  Kunoateald,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Charles  XI.,  pub- 
lished m  1697.  It  is  written  in  alexandrines,  arranged  in 
oUava  rima.  The  poem  has  faults  enough ;  it  is  pompous 
and  allegorical,  but  there  are  passages  full  of  melody  and 
high  thoughts.  The  whole  bearing  of  the  work,  judged 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  is  noble  and  even  sublime, 
and  could  only  have  been  conceived  at  such  a  time,  when 
Sweden  was  a  great  power  in  Europe.  Dahlstjema  was  a 
reformer  in  language,  and  it  has  been  well  said  by  Atter- 
bom,  that  in  this  poem  **  he  treats  the  Swedish  speech  just 
as  dictatorially  as  Charles  XI.  and  Charles  XII.  treated  the 
Swedish  nation.*'  In  1706  he  printed  a  volume  of  poems 
celebrating  the  victories  of  Charles  XII.,  which,  to  the 
serious  loss  of  Swedish  literature,  has  unacoountablv  dis- 
appeared.   In  1690  was  printed  at  Stettin  his  translation 
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or  Tfttlier  pamphrafe  of  the  Poutor  Fido  of  Quarini,  which 
waa  very  mnch  admired  and  often  reprinted.  But  of  all 
the  works  of  Qnnno  Eurelins  the  one  that  has  attained  most 
liyinff  popularity  is  The  Qoth*»  BatUe  Soma  eoneerntn^  du 
Kmg  and  Marier  Peter,  published  in  1701.  The  king  is 
Charles  XII.  and  Master  Peter  is,  of  course,  the  csar  of 
Bossia.  There  b  a  proud  maiden  whom  Peter  will  ravish 
from  the  kinff,  and  her  name  is  Narva  Gsstle.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly spirited  and  felicitous  ballad,  and  lived  almost 
until  our  own  days  on  the  lips  of  the  people  as  a  folk-eonf^. 
In  a  more  tasteful  age,  and  with  more  leisure  for  poetic 
study,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vivid  genius  of  Dfthlst- 
jema  would  have  produced  works  of  a  fir  higher  order. 
As  it  is,  there  is  no  Swedish  writer  of  his  ase  who  has  ap- 
proached him  in  his  sublimer  moments.  The  works  of 
Dahlstiema  have  been  collected  by  Hansellius. 

DAHOMEY,  a  kingdom  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending inland  from  the  Slave  Coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  second  only  to  Ashantee  in  power  and  importance. 
The  territory  of  Dahomey  has  been  described  as  extending 
from  the  Volta  to  the  Niger,  and  from  the  Kons  Mountains 
to  the  sea ;  but  recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  true 
limits  of  the  state  are  much  more  closely  drcumacribed, 
Dahomey  proper  being  probably  not  more  than  120  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  same,  or  perhajps  less,  from  east 
to  west,  lying  between  e"*  16^  and  I""  80^  N.  lat  and  1<*  80^ 
and  2®  W'  E.  louff.  or  thereby.  On  the  W.  and  N.W.  are 
the  semi-independent  races  of  AJa  and  Atakpam^;  on  the 
N.  the  Mahees  or  Makhis,  now  completely  subjugated ;  and 
on  the  N.E.  and  £.  the  Eyos  and  the  E^bas,  both  the  hered- 
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itary  enemies  of  the.Dahomans.  On  the  S.E.  is  the  king- 
dom of  Porto  Novo,  a  nation  of  kindred  race,  over  whidi 
the  king  of  Dahomey  claims  suzerainty.  The  southern 
portion  of  Dahomey  is  confined  to  the  narrow  tongue  of 
dry  land  which  lies  between  the  Avon  and  the  Denham 
lagoons  and  the  swamns  to  the  north  of  them,  while  the 
actual  coast-line  incluaed  in  the  dominion  extends  only 
from  Mount  Pulloy  (near  Great  Popo)  on  the  west  to  Co- 
tonau  on  the  east.  The  frontier  is  said  to  be  marked  for 
some  distance  inland  by  tlie  River  Agomey  on  the  west 
and  the  Denham  water  and  its  tributarjr,  the  Ouellon  or 
Whemi  river,  on  the  east.  The  seaboard  is  about  35  miles 
long,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  120  miles  of  coast  which 
intervene  between  the  British  possessions  of  the  Gold  Coast 
proper  and  Lagos.  Between  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Daho- 
man  frontier  occur  several  independent  townships  or  coast 
settlements  of  mixeil  race,  each  under  a  separate  chief. 
The  principal  centre  of  trade  with  the  interior  in  this  de- 
batable land  is  the  town  of  Gridgi,  where  a  market  is  held 
every  few  days. 

Physical  Features. — The  physical  geography  of  Dahomey 
possesses  some  peculiarities.  'The  ancient  limit  of  the  con- 
tinent now  lies  aboiit  50  miles  inland,  and  the  low  ground 
intervening  between  the  former  coast-line  and  the  present 
diore  is  protected  from  the  ocean  by  a  natural  bank  of 
jMid,  varying  in  width  and  height,  but  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  sea  except  at  a  few  points,  of  which  the 


channels  of  Great  Pojio  and  I.ago6  are  well  defined.    B^* 
hind  the  sand-bank  runs  a  lagoon  affording^  carriage  slam^ 
almost  the  whole  coast    A  Tine  drawn  frtxn  the  coast  at 
Appi  northwards  to  Abomey  would  represent  rooarhljr  the 
almost  imperceptible  watershed  of  the  country,  dividbig 
the  two  systeips  of  drainage  which  communicate  with  the 
sea  at  Great  Popo  and  Lagos  respectively.    Beoent  charts 
show  two  vast  lakes,  the  Avon  and  the  Denham  waten^ 
extendinff  many  miles  inland,  and  communicating  with  the 
lagoon  which  skirts  the  coast-line,  but  it  is  now  certaiv 
that  the  extent  of  these  lakes  has  been  much  ezaggeratecL 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  what  has  been  considered 
as  navigable  water  is  really  low-lying  land,  more  or  less 
marshy  according  to  the  season  of  the  jeu,  and  intenected 
by  rivers  and  streams.    The  steamer  "  Eko"  from  Badagxy 
ascended  the  Whemi  river  for  a  considerable  distance  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1876,  and  found  plenty  of  waster;  while  M.  Gnii- 
levin,  a  French  navid  officer,  who  some  yean  ago  pene- 
trated to  the  same  river  at  Eassa  near  Abomey,  not  many- 
miles  fiirther  up  in  the  month  of  April,  that  is,  during  the 
dry  season,  reported  that  there  was  then  little  water  in  the 
stream.^    The  whole  ouestion  of  the  geography  of  this  ooasT 
is  very  fully  discussed  by  the  Abb^  Boighero  in  a  letter 
explaining  the  discrepancies  between  the  Knglish  maps  and 
his  own.    The  letter  is  published  in  the  BuOetm,  dela  S^ 
eiOi  de  Gtogranhie  of  July,  1806.    The  subject  has  consid- 
erable interest  m  connection  with  recent  events  <m  the  Slave 
Coast,  and  in  regard  to  the  possible  extension  of  the  British 
protectorate  over  the  interval  of  ooast-Iine  which  nov  s»- 
arates  the  two  sections  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony.     The 
sketch  whidi  illustrates  this  article  m  based  upon  BL 
Borghero's  map,  but  it  difjers  fit»m  it  in  the  import- 
ant particular  of  the  position  of  Abomef.    The  lati- 
tude now  assigned  has  been  determined  by  a  carefD> 
comparison  of  the  itineraries  of  all  the  principsl 
travellers,  and  the  length  of  the  route  is  found  to 
correspond  exactly  with  that  ^ven  by  Commodore 
Wilmot  in  1862.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Abomey  frt>m  the  coast,  according  to  the 
tocounts  of  successive  travellers,  has  been  gndaally 
diminishing  from  200  miles  in  1724  to  the  present 
estimate.    The  longitude  of  Abomey  is  undetermined^ 
but  preference  has  been  given  to  the  English  aoooanta 
which  place  it  slightly  more  to  the  west  than  the 
French  map. 

OommwUealifm, — ^The  interior  of  Dahomey  is  trsT- 
ersed  hy  a  road  extending  from  Whydah  to  Abomey, 
the  capital,  a  distance  of  65  miles.  The  road,  for 
the  first  40  mil^  lies  through  forest^  graduallr  in- 
creasing in  densitv  to  the  ed^  of  tne  Agrimil,  or 
Great  Swamp,  itound  the  villages,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  forest,  clearings  are  met  with,  cultiTated 
in  places,  but  in  others  now  partially  over^wn. 
The  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  former  prosperity,  but  evervwhere  the  process  of 
depopulation  is  apparent,  and  the  counti^  is  described 
as  a  luxuriant  wilderness.  The  swamp  which  m  supposed  to 
connect  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  Avon  and  Denham  wa- 
ters is  seven  or  eight  miles  broad.  It  b  covered  with  sUinted 
trees  and  its  surface  is  rough  and  uneven.  So  far  as  any  move- 
ment of  its  waters  has  wen  observed,  it  drams  towards  the 
wesu  The  passage  is  attended  by  considerable  difficulties 
during  the  rainy  months,  but  in  dry  seasons  it  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  route.  There  are  two- 
known  tracks  across  the  swamp.  The  right  is  the  more 
direct  of  the  two:  it  passes  through  Akpw^  and  Agrim^ 
The  left  road,  saia  to  be  slightly  longer  owing  to  the  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  all  travellers  tohalt  at  C£na,  branches 
off  at  Henvi,  ana  enters  the  marsh  at  Tofib ;  it  is  used  in 
the  rainy  season,  the  passage  of  the  swamp  being  less  dif- 
ficult at  this  point '  The  *'  koh,"  or  swamp,  once  paned, 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey  are  left  behind,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  undergoes  a  complete  change;  instead 
of  dense  forest  and  dismal  swamp,  a  vast  and  gently  undu- 
lating plain,  with  a  gradual  ascent  towards  the  Kong  Moua- 

1  More  recentlr  Mr.  DamareBq,  the  late  adralnistrstor  of  Lsfoi^ 
who  was  on  board  the  *'  Eko,"  when  ft  explored  the  Whemt  after  the 
rolni  of  1876,  boa  again  ascended  the  rirer  for  20  miles  In  on  open 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water  daring  the 
dry  season.  He  is  reported  to  bare  found  tt  to  tLftrwigfi  t  (ktboat 
but  with  a  depth  of  Sft  feet  onlj  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  lbs 
rirer.  The  breadth  was  ISO  Tords,  and  the  stream  was  free  tnm 
swamps.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  dmnder  ef  llN 
rirer  in  the  UUtode  of  the  AgttnA  swamp  xemalai  atfll      ' — 
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taisi^BtreCcheioatas&rastlieeyecaiireach.  The  approach 
to  Oua  has  been  described  by  several  travellers  a«  one  of 
such  beanty. 

Pbrt  amd  Tbtms.— The  principal  seaport  is  Whydah.  It 
is  sitaated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  coast  lagoon  aboat  two 
miles  from  the  sea.  There  is^no  harbor  at  the  beach,  and 
landing  la  effected  in  boats  made  expressly  to  pass  through 
the  snri^  which  is  here  partiealarly  heavy.  The  town  is 
two  miles  longand  half  a  mile  deep,  and  has  about  12,000 
inhabitanta.  There  are  five  qaarters,  the  English.  French, 
Fortngnese  Brazilian,  and  native,  and  the  three  first  have 
the  remains  of  once  formidable  forts. 

Oana  is  the  country  residence  of  the  king ;  the  tovm  strag- 
gles over  three  miles  of  ground,  but  the  precincts  indnde 
more^eld  than  habitation,  the  population  being  from  4000 
to  5000.  The  distance  from  Gana  to  Abomey  is  eight  miles ; 
the  road,  apparently  level,  has  an  imperceptible  rise  the 
wbole  way ;  it  is  20  yards  broad  and  is  kept  carefully  dear 
of  mss. 

Abommf, — ^The  site  of  the  capital  is  a  rolling  plain,  nearly 
lorronnded  by  marsh,  and  terminating  in  short  blufib  to 
the  north-west,  where  it  is  bounded  bjr  a  long  depression. 
Scattered  over  this  hollow  are  the  prindpal  pans  which 
wanUly  supply  the  dtr  with  water.  For  some  reason  vis- 
itors are  not  permittea  to  approach  this  quarter,  and  it  was 
only  by  infringing  the  royal  commands  that  Captain  Bur- 
ton, setting  out  at  4  o'dock  one  misty  morning,  was  able  to 
explore  it  The  dty  is  idwut  eight  miles  in  circumference. 
The  enceinte  consists  of  a  ditch  6  feet  deep,  filled  with  a 
dense  growth  of  prickly  acada,  the  usual  defence  of  West 
African  strongholds.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  which  are 
limply  day  walls,  with  two  apHertures,  built  across  the  roads 
leaoing  into  the  town.  Within  the  walls  are  several  royal 
palaces,  a  market-place,  a  large  square  containing  the  liar- 
neks,  etc..  many  ailtivated  fimns  and  several  Uive  wastes ; 
and  outsiae  the  gates  on  the  south  there  is  a  suburb  with 
three  other  palaces.  Notwithstanding  the  great  area  occu- 
pied by  the  nabitations,  the  population  is  estimated  bv  Bur- 
ton at  not  more  than  12,000,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Whydah,  which  only  covers  one-sixth  of  the  area. 

Makee  eowUrff, — From  Abomey  a  road  leads  across  a 
manh  northwards  into  the  Mahee  country,  which  is  en- 
tered about  30  miles  from  the  capital,  andf  extends  in  a 
series  of  gradually  rising  terraces  to  the  heart  of  the  Koncr 
Mountains.  It  is  a  rumd  country  of  varied  surface,  ana 
produces  iron  ore,  which  is  smdted  and  worked  up  into 
agricultural  and  other  implements.  The  mahoganv  tree 
nd  the  African  oak  abound,  and  the  much  esteemed  shea- 
hotter  tree  is  met  with :  the  cotton  plant  is  indiffenous. 
Tlie  towns  are  built  on  the  levd  summits  of  the  hills  with 
a  view  to  defence. 

fbdtidtoiu. — The  soil  of  Dahomey  proper  is  naturally 
intile,  and  is  capable  of  being  highly  cultivated.  It  oon- 
BitB  of  a  rich  day  of  a  deep  red  color.  Finely  powdered 
qoarts  and  ydlow  mica  are  met  with,  denoting  the  deposit 
cif  disintegrated  granite  from  the  interior.  The  prindpal 
poduct  is  palm-oil,  which  b  made  in  larse  quantities 
wOQghout  tne  country.  The  dbtrict  of  To&  is  particu- 
Itrly  noted  for  its  oil-palm  orchards ;  these  are  diiefly  owned 
hj  Uie  offidals  of  the  capital,  many  of  whom  have  houses 
w  grounds  there.  Palm-wine,  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
taest  cider,  is  also  made,  but  the  manufiEU^ture  is  prohibited 
ttoeptiDg  in  the  bush,  as  the  process  destroys  the  tree. 
Next  to  palm-oil  the  principal  vegetable  producto  are  maize, 
gainea-com,  cassava  (the  substitute  for  bread),  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  plantains,  coooa-nuts,  oranses,  limes,  and  tne  Af- 
rican apple,  which  grows  almost  wild.  The  country  also 
pnjdiioes  ground-nuts,  Kola-nuts^  pine-apples,  guavas,  spices 
of  all  kinds,  ginger,  okros  (fZt&tseus),  i«ugar-cane,  onions, 
tomatoes,  and  papaws.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  scarce, 
and  fowls  are  not  pletftiful. 

The  medium  of  exchanse  is  the  cowrie,  which  is  im- 
ported from  Zanzibar  by  the  European  merchants.  At 
Whydah  fifiv  cowries  make  a  string,  and  fifty  strings  one 
I  h«ul  f  a  dollar  is  worth  four  heads ;  the  head  is  Is.  l)d., 
^^  a  string  Uierefore  about  a  farthing.  Inland  the  value 
i*f  the  cowrie  is  enhanced  by  redudng  the  nuinber  in  the 
iMring. 

1'be  ekmau  of  this  part  of  the  Slave  Ccast  is  the  same 

^  on  the  remainder  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.    Whydah  is 

j^MMidered  sliffhtly  more  healthy  than  either  Ldiffos  or  Bad- 

[^gry.    Near  Uie  sea  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  tne  average 

^Pwatore  being  about  80^  Fahr.    The  year  may  be  di- 

1  [This  district  after  taottilities  beeame  a  virtual 
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vided  into  four  seasons :— summer,  the  nuns,  aiitiiim\  ; 
the  harmattan.  During  the  summer,  which  continues  ti 
March  to  May,  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  dysentery  prevaiK 
The  rains  are  ushered  in  by  violent  thunder-stormsy  ani 
they  last  from  Mav  until  August,  with  a  break  of  fine  weft* 
ther  in  June ;  at  the  dose  of  the  rains  thunder-storsss  am 
again  prevalent  This  is  the  coolest  season  of  the  year,  bm 
mosquitoes  and  sandflies  abound.  The  autumn  moaihs  atm 
from  September  to  November ;  thunder-storms  and  torm* 
does  occur  at  intervals;  the  dimate  assumes  a  more  mi 
healthy  phase,  and  the  Guinea  worm  is  troublesome.  Tb 
harmattan,  so  called  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  cold  dry 
wind  whidi  blows  from  the  north  and  north-east,  contionsB 
from  December  to  February.  It  prevails  for  several  days 
in  succession,  and  alternates  with  winds  from  the  aonUk  ani 
south:west :  ito  approach  is  generally  foretold  by  »  tbidc 
white  fog  known  as  "the  smokes.''  During  its  < 
the  thermometer  falls  about  10^,  there  is 


slightest  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  vegetation  dries  op  cr 
droops,  the  skin  parches  and  peels,  and  all  woodwon  li 
liable  to  warp  ana  crack  with  a  loud  report  This  seaoosi 
is  considered  healthy,  but  in  the  intervals  of  the  har»alt» 
wind,  when  it  is  usually  hot,  mild  fever  may  be  expectodL 
Tornadoes  occur  occasional!  v.  During  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  dimate  is  tempered  by  a  sea-breeze,  wbk^  is  Mt 
as  far  inland  as  Abomey.  It  generally  commenees  ia  the 
forenoon,  and  in  the  summer  it  often  increases  to  a  stiiV 
gale  at  sundown. 

The  kittory  of  Dahomey  before  the  last  200  years  is  no* 
known.  The  country  now  occupied  by  Dahomev  and  Poito 
Novo  was,  at  the  commencement  of  this  periodic  comprised 
in  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Ardrah.  of  which  the  eapital 
was  the  present  town  of  AUadi^  on  the  road  from  Whydak 
to  Abomey.  About  the  bcffinmng  of  the  17th  century  th 
state  becune  dismembered  on  the  death  of  a  reigning  sov- 
ereign, and  three  separate  kingdoms  were  constituted  wsder 
his  three  sons.  One  state  was  formed  by  ooe  btothar 
round  the  old  capital  of  AlladA,  and  retained  the  name  of 
Ardrah ;  another  brother  migrated  to  the  east  and  ibnaad 
a  state  also  called  Ardrah,  but  now  known  under  the  naaw 
of  Porto  Novo  ;^  while  the  third  brother  travelled  nesftK- 
wards,  and  alter  some  vidsdtndes  established  the  kingdoiK 
of  Dahomey.  The  Western  Ardrah,  or  AlladA,  appears  tm 
have  been  subsequently  further  subdivided  by  the  formatioB 
of  the  separate  kinffdom  of  Whydah  to  the  south.  Abomi 
1724r-28  Dahomey,  having  become  a  powerful  state,  invadad 
and  conouered  successively  Alladi  and  Whydah.  Towaid* 
the  north  it  was  unable  to  extend  its  power,  being  hemmed 
in  by  the  Mahees  and  the  still  more  powerful  Eyos  or  QyoiL 
The  people  of  Whydah  who  escaped  massacre  or  captm 
retreated  alone  the  coast  to  the  west,  and  established  llieB»- 
selves  in  the  islands  of  the  lagoon  about  Great  Pepew  Tbm 
Whydahs  from  time  to  time  made  several  attempts  to  i^ 
cover  thdr  country,  but  without  snooess,  while  en  the  otlMr 
hand  the  Dahomans  failed  in  all  their  expeditions  against 
Popo.  It  is  rdated  that  the  repulses  they  met  with  in  thii 
quarter  led  to  the  standing  order  that  no  Dahoman  warrior 
IS  to  enter  a  canoe.  The  Dahomans  hafve  at  several  tiosss 
penetrated  along  the  beach  towards  the  east  as  &r  an 
Bada^y,  but  the  king  of  Porto  Novo  becasse  jealona  of 
their  incursions^jand  invoked  the  aki  of  the  l^os>te<p«t  m 
stop  to  them.  This  was  the  state  e#  afiairs  a*  the  aeesa- 
sion  of  G^ezo  about  the  year  1818;  This  meaarth,  wha 
reigned  fortv  years,  raised  the  power  of  Dahomey  t»  ils 
highest  pitch.  He  boasted  of  having  first  orgasraed  ihm 
amasons,  to  which  force  he  attributM-  his  sucoessea.  !■ 
1825  he  attacked  the  Eyos  at  Caoa  and  abolished  Oa 
tribute,  thus  firedng  his  country  from  the  inciAus  eis  fHkm 
north-east.  He  next  (1840)  overran  Atakpaaa^  as  ths 
west,  and  subjugated  the  Mahees  on  the  north.  Shertlj' 
after  this  began  the  quarrels  with  Abbeokuta,  which  cosft- 
tinue  to  this  dav,  ana  have  proved  one  of  the  maia  cansas 
of  the  dedine  of  the  Dahoman  power.  In  1848  Gkae  ftll 
unexpectedly  on  Okiadan  and  completely  destsoyed  iL, 
In  1851  he  attacked  Abbeokuta,  the  centre  of  the  £^b« 
power,  but  was  beaten  back.  Geio  never  recovered  finw 
this  blow ;  he  died  in  1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ssm 
Qdel6. 

Grdel^s  principal  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  EAm 
town  of  Ishagga  m  1862.  He  slew  the  chief  and  earned 
off  amongst  £e  prisoners  some  native  Christian  eonverts 
and  a  native  smpture-reader  called  William  Dohet^ 
This  unfortunate  man  was  cmdfied  on  a  tree  at  Ahnmajr .  ^ 
French  protectorate  or  colony  in  18S0.^Ak.  Bd-JcI  by  VJ O  ij  V  IL 
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and  his  bodj  was  seen  in  this  position  hj  M.  Euschart,  a 
Dutch  merohant  of  Whydah.  In  1864  Gelel^  attacked 
'  Abbeokuta  and  received  an  exemplary  defeat,  which  will 
probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  again  seriously 
attempting  the  capture  of  the  place.  Abomey  has  been 
frequently  visited  by  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  later  missions  have  had  a  threefold  object — 
th«  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  abolition  of  human 
■icrifices,  and  the  dissuasion  of  the  king  from  attacking 
Abbeokuta.  Little  result  has  ever  been  obtained  from  any 
of  these  visits. 

From  the  time  of  Captain  Burton's  visit  in  1863  there 
was  little  change  in  the  political  situation  of  Dahomev, 
until  the  spring  of  1876,  when  in  an  evil  moment  GeleU 
caused  an  Englishman  resident  in  Whydah  to  be  treated 
ignominiously.  Brought  to  task  bv  the  commodore  on  the 
station  the  king  refused  to  pay  the  fine  of  palm-oil  awarded, 
and  defied  the  British  flag.  Accordingly,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  the  history  of  Daliomey,  a  blockade  of  the  coast 
was  proclaimed. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Dahomey,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Europeans  appear  to  have  been  treated  with 
kiiitiness,  out  they  have  often  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
placing  themselves  within  the  power  of  an  uncivilized 
«li>spoi.  It  has  always  been  an  object  with  the  king  to 
scc'ure  the  presence  of  white  men  at  his  '' custooto,''  and 
even  casual  visitors  to  Whydah  have  found  themselves 
compelled  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  capital.  Once 
there  the  length  of  their  stay  has  depended  on  the  caprice 
of  the  king,  and  even  the  envovs  of  European  powers  have 
Ibund  it  impossible  to  break  through  the  tedious  etiquette 
of  the  savage  court.  As  a  notable  instance  of  vexatious 
delay,  Mr.  Skertchley,  who  visited  Whydah  in  1871,  was 
induced  to  go  to  Abomey  under  promise  of  return  to  the 
port  in  eight  days,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  eight 
months. 

The  **cu8lom8"  consist  of  an  annual  festival  which  takes 
place  about  October,  and  lasts  several  weeks.  During  the 
saturnalia  many  human  victims  are  put  to  death  with 
great  barbarity.  At  one  stage  of  the  customs  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  chiefly  captives  taken  in  war,  are  dressed 
in  white  shirts  and  long  white  night-caps  and  tied  into 
baskets.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  top  of  a  high  plat- 
form, and  paraded  on  the  heads  of  amazons,  together  with 
an  alligator,  a  cat,  and  a  hawk  in  similar  baskets.  The 
king  now  makes  a  speech,  explaining  that  the  victims  are 
■ent  to  testify  to  his  greatness  in  spirit-land,  the  men  and 
the  animals  each  to  their  kind.  They  are  then  hurled 
down  into  the  middle  of  a  surging  crowd  of  natives,  and 
meet  with  a  horrible  death.  At  another  stage  of  the  fes- 
tival human  sacrifices  are  ofiered  at  the  shrine  of  the  kinc's 
ancestors,  and  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  their  graves.  The 
skulls  are  used  to  adorn  the  palace  walls,  and  the  king's 
aleeping-chamber  is  paved  with  the  heads  of  his  enemies. 
The  skulls  of  the  conquered  kings  are  turned  into  royal 
drinkiflg-cups,  and  their  conversion  to  this  use  is  esteemed 
an  honor. 

Amaaona, — But  the  most  singular  institution  of  this 
strange  race  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  female  sex. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  said  to  be  married  to 
the  fetish,  many  even  before  their  birth,  and  the  remainder 
are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  The  most  favored 
are  selected  as  his  own  wives  or  enlisted  into  the  regiments 
of  amazons,  and  then  the  cliief  men  are  liberally  supplied. 
Of  the  female  captives  the  most  promising  are  draftea  into 
the  ranks  as  soldiers,  and  the  rest  become  amazonian  camp 
Jbllowers  and  slaves  in  the  royal  households. 

With  sucl^  an  appropriation  of  the  women  it  is  not 
sarprising  that  tlie  population  of  Dahomey  is  found  to  be 
decreasing.  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  evidences  of  depopulation  strike  the  trav- 
eller. It  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  diminution  to  human 
sacrifioes,  for  the  number  of  these  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, and  the  victims  ate  principally  foreign  captives. 

The  army  of  Dahomey  was  formerly  heldf  in  high  re- 
pute, but  its  prowess  was  probably  overrated.  The  am- 
uons  form  the  flower  of  the  army.  They  are  marshalled 
in  regiments,  each  with  its  distinctive  uniform  and 
badges,  and  they  take  the  post  of  honor  on  the  flanks 
of  the  battle  line.  Their  number  has  been  variously 
staled.  Captain  Burton  had  a  good  opportunity  of  judg- 
,  as  he  saw  the  army  marching  out  of  Cana  on  an  ex- 
ition  in  1862,  and  he  computed  the  whole  force  of 


women  troops  at  2500,  of  whom  one-third  were  unannei 
or  only  half  armed.  Their  weapons  are  blunderbpsi^ 
flint  muskets,  and  bows  and  arrows.  Whether  their  ar- 
rows are  poisoned  or  not  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

A  recent  writer  estimates  the  number  of  anuiioos  af 
1000,  and  the  male  soldiers  at  10,000.  The  system  of 
warfare  is  one  of  surprise.  The  army  marches  out,  and, 
when  witiiin  a  few  days'  journey  of  the  town  to  be  attacked, 
silence  is  enjoined  and  no  fir^  are  permitted.  The  re;g- 
ular  highways  are  avoided,  and  the  advance  ib  by  a  ruaa 
specially  cut  through  the  bush.  The  town  is  surrounded 
at  night,  and  just  before  daybreak  a  rush  is  made  and 
every  soul  captured  if  possible ;  none  are  killed  exc^  in 
self-defence,  as  the  first  object  is  to  capture,  not  to  kiU. 
The  season  usually  selected  for  expeditions  is  from  January 
to  March,  or  immediately  after  the  annual  customs.  The 
amazons  are  carefully  trained,  and  the  king  is  in  the 
habit  of  holding  "autumn  manoeuvres"  for  the  ben^t  of 
foreigners.  Many  visitors  ha^e  witnessed  a  mimic  assault, 
and  they  are  agreed  in  ascribing  a  marvellous  power  of 
endurance  to  the  women  troopa  lines  of  thorny  acacia 
are  piled  up  one  behind  the  other  to  represent  defencaei^ 
and  at  a  given  signal  the  amazons,  barefooted  atid  without 
any  special  protection,  charge  and  disappear  from  si^L 
Presently  they  emerge  within  the  lines  torn  and  bleeding, 
but  apparently  insensible  to  pain,  and  the  parade  closes 
with  a  march  past,  each  warrior  leading  a  pretended  cap- 
tive bound  witn  a  rope. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  death  of  the  king  a  horrid  scene 
ensues ;  the  wives,  after  the  most  extravag^t  demonstia- 
tions  of  grief  and  breaking  and  destroyiuff  everythiiw 
within  their  reach,  attack  and  murder  each  other,  and 
remain  in  an  uproar  until  order  is  restored  by  tbe  new 
sovereign.  The  throne  descends  rightfully  to  the  eldert 
son.  ^u^  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  monarch,  a  yooi^er 
brother  is  not  unfrequently  preferred,  should  the  chie6 
consider  the  heir  unfitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  goT- 
emment.  (w.  k.  k.) 

DAILL£:  [Dalljeub],  Jean  (1694r-1670),  one  of  the 
most  learned  Protestant  divines  of  the  17th  oentuiy,  was 
bom  at  Chfttellerault,  in  January,  1594,  and  reodved  fail 
education  at  Poitiers  and  Saumur.    For  seven  years  from 
1612  he  was  tutor  to  two  of  the  grandsons  of  the  illustriooi 
M.  du  Plessis  Momay,  and  in  1619  he  accompanied  thena 
in  a  tour  through  lUdy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanden^ 
Holland,  and  England,  which  lasted  for  two  yeais.     Hav- 
ing been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1623,  he'preacfaed  lor 
some  time  in  the  family  of  M.  du  Plessis  Momay,  and  on 
the  de^th  of  his  patron  he  devoted  himself  to  the  grateful 
task  of  drawing  up  his  Memoin.    In  1625  Daill^  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  church  of  Saumur,  and  in  1626  he 
removed  to  Paris.    Of  his  works,  which  are  principally 
controversial,  the  most  important  is  the  celebrated  treatise 
Ihk  wax  Emijpiai  dea  Pirta  (1631),  translated  into  English  hj 
Thomas  Smith  under  the  title  On  ihe  Uae  of  the  Fkikan 
(1651).    In  1656  it  appeared  in  Latin.    The  work  is  a 
most  efifective  attack  on  the  views  of  those  who  made  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  conclusive  on  matters  of  fiuth  ana 
practice.    Daill^  shows  that  their  text  is  oflen  corrapt,  and 
that  even  when  the  text  is  correct  their  reasoning  is  often 
weak  and  inconsequent    He  was  greatly  esteemed,  even 
by  his  antagonists;  and  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition, 
united  to  his  learning  and  genius,  led  Balxac  to  exclaim. 
*'  Own  txdiz  sis  utinam  nosier  essesJ*    In  his  fiamoos  Strmem 
on  the  Philippians  and  Oolossiane  Daill4  has  vindicated  his 
claim  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  of  preachers^  as  well 
as  one  of  the  mo8t  able  of  polemics.    Daill^  was  presideDt 
of  the  last  national  synod  held  in  France,  which  met  in  1659. 
In  the  discussions  which  occurred  he  defended  the  uni- 
versalism  of  Amyraut.    His  Apologia  dea  Smodea  <tAIemfem 
et  de  OhartnUm  (1655)  was  devoted  to  the  same  oljaoL 
Among  his  other  works  were  an  Apologia  jimw  lea  ^Haea 
R^ormiea  and  La  Foy  fondie  aw  lea  SaiaUa  Ecriena, 
Dailies  life  was  written  by  his  son  Adrien,  who  retired  to 
Zurich  at  the  revocation  of  the  Ediot  of  Nantes. 

DAIMIEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  about  20  mhm 
north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  oo  the 
Azuer,  and  is  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  plaos» 
in  the  La  Mancha  district.    Linens  and  woollens  are  i 
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i8  extracted  from  the  neiffhboring  marBhes.  Being 
9t  oomparatiTely  modem  foundation,  the  town  presents 
nothing  Terr  remarkable  in  its  architecture.  Population 
•bout  12,000. 

DAIBY.  Milk,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or  in  the 
Ibrm  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  an  article  of  diet  so  useful, 
wholesome,  and  palatable,  that  dairy  management,  which 
includes  all  that  concerns  its  production  and  treatment, 
constitutes  a  most  important  branch  of  husbandry.  The 
physical  conditions  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
naye  determined  in  each  case  the  most  suitable  animal  for 
dairy  purposes.  The  Laplander  obtains  his  supplies  of 
milk  from  his  rein-deer,  the  roving  Tartar  from  his  mares, 
and  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  from  his  camels.  In  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth  many  pastoral  tribes  subsist 
mainly  ufjon  the  milk  of  the  sheep.  In  some  rocky  regions 
the  goat  is  invaluable  as  a  milk-yielder;  and  the  buffalo 
is^  equally  so  amid  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  tropical 
climates.  The  milkine  of  ewes  was  once  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Qreat  Britain ;  but  it  has  Mien  into  disuse  beoiuse 
of  its  hurtful  effects  upon  the  fiock.  A  few  milch  asses 
and  goats  are  here  and  there  kept  for  the  benefit  of  infants 
or  invalids ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  Cow  is  the  only 
Animal  now  used  for  dairy  purposes  in  this  country. 

Breeds, — Cows  of  every  kind  are  used  for  the  dairy; 
but  there  are  several  of  our  native  breeds  of  cattle  which 
mre  called  par  excellence  **  the  dairy  breeds."  An  account 
of  these  has  already  been  given  in  tlie  article  Aoricul- 
TURB,  vol.  i.,  page  343.  Whatever  the  breed,  the  Quality 
is  much  influenced  both  by  the  age  of  the  cow  and  oy  the 
way  in  which  she  is  fed.  So  clearly  is  it  ascertained  that 
the  milk  of  cows  not  exceeding  four  years  of  age  vields  a 
larger  proportion  and  richer  quality  of  curd  than  the  milk 
of  older  animals,  that  it  is  customary  in  some  of  the 
cheese-making  districts  of  Ensland  to  draft  off  the  cows 
to  tlie  grasier  afler  they  have  Dome  two  or  at  most  three 
calves  each.^  Cows  that  are  prized  for  their  pedigree, 
however,  are  of  course  kept  for  lonxer  periods,  and  few 
will  part  with  a  ^ood  cow  so  long  as  sue  continues  to  yield 
abundance  of  nulk.  In  large  well-conducted  dairies,  es- 
pecially where,  as  in  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  cases, 
shorthorns  are  kept,  the  cows  are  fed  so  well  that  they  are 
sold  to  the  butcher  at  very  nearly  their  original  cost  as 
milch  cows. 

Food— The  influence  which  the  food  of  the  cow  exerts 
upon  the  amount  and  qualities  of  her  milk  has  alwavs 
been  recognized ;  but  at  one  time  a  large  yield  of  milk, 
frev  from  any  unpleasant  taste,  was  made  the  chief  object 
of  regard.  It  was  accordingly  the  practice  in  new-milk 
dairies  to  feed  the  cows  principally  with  soft  sloppy  food, 
such  as  boiled  turnips,  brewers'  grains,  and  distillery  wash. 
The  milk  produced  from  such  food  contains  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  serum,  and  is  deficient  in  butter,  caseine,  sugar, 
and  phosphates — the  very  elements  which  give  to  milk  its 
value  as  an  article  of  food,  and  fit  it  so  peculiarly  for 
hnilding  up  the  frame  of  younff  animals.  When  these 
elements  are  wanting  in  the  cow's  food  they  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  supplied  to  her  milk  firom  her  own  system ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  cows  which  give  a  very  large  quantity 
of  milk  generally  lose  the  fat  and  flesh  which  they  had 
accumulated  before  calving.  In  order,  therefore,  to  main- 
tain the  condition  of  the  cow,  and  enable  her  to  give  milk 
of  the  best  quality,  it  is  necessary  that  her  food  contain  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  requisites  for  good  milk.  Her 
food,  in  shorty  must  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  found 
most  useful  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher.  It  is  now 
pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  fattening  process  is  accom- 
plished most  economically  bv  giving  a  mo<lerate  allowance 
of  linseed  or  other  cake,  and  of  the  meal  of  beans,  Indian 
com,  and  other  grains  in  addition  to  the  pasturage,  green 
forage,  roots,  and  fodder,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
food  of  such  animals.  The  following  approved  dietary  for 
milch  cows  is  taken  from  a  Report  on  Harvey's  Dairy 
Company,  Glasgow,  by  H.  M.  Jenkins.  F.  O.  S.,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  ttoyal  AgrieuUurcd  Society  of  £hMUind 
in  1871. 

**  Daring  the  leven  winter  months,  when  the  oows  remain  en- 
tirely in  the  byre,  the  daily  food  oommenoea  with  draff  (diatil- 
Itry  refuse)  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  mixed 

>  In  those  districts  it  is  usual  to  rear  one  heifer  calf  for  each  three 
Soiv«i  and  to  h«Te  the  heifers  to  calTc  for  the  first  time  at  8  years  old, 
^eo  that  the  joung  stock  of  all  ages  are  equal  in  number  to  the  cows. 
As  many  pigs  are  kept  as  suffice  to  consume  the  whey,— the  proper^ 
tbam  In  summer  being  one  pig  to  two  cows. 


with  beans,  peas,  or  Indian  meal,  preferably  the  first  na  _, 
unless  beans  are  too  dear,  when  mixed  kinds  of  meal  are  Bab>^ 
stituted.  Linseed  cake  is  oeeasionally  given  at  this  time  to 
cows  beginning  to  run  dry,  and  also  in  spring  to  those  thai  re* 
^utre  a  little  laxative.  iJler  the  first  milking,  rii.,  about  sevHi 
in  the  morning,  as  much  distillery  refuse  as  they  oan  take  la 
tnelj  given,  and  at  eight  o'clock  either  oat-straw  or  hay  (if 

Sossible).  The  latter  is  generally  rye-grass  hay  of  the  irrigated 
elds  which  are  held  by  the  Company.  The  next  feed  oonsists 
of  raw  turnips  or  cabbages,  given  about  ten  o'clock,  and  at  eleven 
the  oows  are  milked  for  the  second  time.  The  afternoon  menl 
is  given  at  two  o'clock,  and  oonsists  of  steamed  meal,  tumlpi^ 
and  draff.  At  four  o'clock  some  fodder,  generally  straw,  is 
placed  in  the  mangers,  and  between  four  and  five  more  draff  Is 
run  in.  Some  turnips  are  always  put  in  the  steamed  food.  At 
five  o'clock  the  cows  are  milked  for  the  third  time,  and  are  after- 
wards made  up  for  the  night 

"  During  the  summer  the  oows  get  nothing  in  the  byres  bat 
a  little  draff  in  the  morning,  when  they  come  in  to  be  milked, 
except  towards  the  fall  of  the  year.  They  are  then  allowed 
some  fodder  at  mid-day ;  and  in  a  bad  season  they  get  a  litOm 
meal  with  their  draff  in  the  morning.  They  are  kept  on  the 
pastures  all  day,  but  are  brought  up  to  the  steading  to  be  Bulk- 
ed about  eleven  o'clock,  as  well  as  at  night." 

The  ordinary  management  of  cows  in  the  cheese  manu- 
facturing districts  is  of  a  much  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
pensive nature  than  the  above.  In  Ayrshire  the  cowa 
generally  begin  to  calve  early  in  March,  and  they  are  aU 
giving  milk  b^  the  time  when  the  pasture  is  ready  for 
them.  That  time  varies  in  ordinary  seasons  from  the 
middle  of  April  on  fine  early  land  to  the  middle  of  May 
on  the  colder  soils  of  the  uplands.  The  female  calTca 
from  the  best  cows  are  reared  on  most  &rms.  The  calved 
cows  get  two  meals  of  cooked  food  daily.  The  cooked 
food  consists  of  chaff  and  turnips  or  mangold,  boiled 
together,  with  bean  and  Indian  com  meal  added.  The 
other  food  consists  of  hay  or  straw  produced  on  the  farm. 
The  chaff  and  meal  are  frequently  given,  especially  in  back- 
ward seasons,  for  some  time  after  the  cows  are  on  the  poe- 
ture.  On  bare  inland  farms  good  managers  use  meal  of 
some  kind  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer.  In 
hot  days,  or  cold  boisterous  nights,  the  oows  are  sometimes 
kept  in  the  house  and  supplied  with  a  little  food.  In 
August,  when  young  grasses  are  failing,  the  cows  are  fed 
partly  on  second  clover,  or  on  vetches,  and  later  in  autumn 
cabbages  and  soft  turnips  come  in  to  supplement  the  pas- 
tures. When  the  weather  becomes  inclement  the  cows  are 
kept  in  at  night,  and  set  hay  or  straw  with  good  supplies 
of  turnips.  The  turnips  are  reduced  in  quantity  when  the 
cows  are  put  dry,  which  mav  be  from  one  to  two  m'ontlis 
before  the  exited  time  of  calving,  and  the  dietarv  is 
improved  again  when  that  time  approaches.  Where 
butter  is  made,  mangold  or  turnips  have  to  be  given  in  a 
judicious  manner,  on  account  of  the  flavor.  With  the 
turnips  given  soon  after  milking,  and  a  little  nitre  put  into 
the  shallow  vessels  in  which  tne  milk  is  cooled,  there  is 
little  daneer  of  unpleasant  flavor.  Mangold  is  most  val* 
uable  in  the  latter  part  of  spring.  Its  feeding  quality  is 
then  at  the  best,  and  turnips  are  not  so  good.  -  But  for 
quality  of  milk,  carrots  are  the  best  food  of  all  the  so-called 
root  crops. 

Gorse,  bruised  and  chopped,  has  been  found  asui table  kind 
of  green  winter  forage  for  milch  cows.  On  the  large  daily 
farm  of  F.  Leser  &  Co.,  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  dailv 
winter  food  of  a  cow  consists  of  about  half  a  bushel  m 
brewers'  grains,  6  gallons  of  distillery  slop,  mixed  with  from 
2  to  5  lb  of  ship  stuff,  malt  sprouts,  bran,  and  Indian  or  oo^ 
ton-seed  meal,  and  6  to  10  lb  of  good  hay,  chieflv  Hungarian. 
On  another  American  farm,  at  Cumberland,  Khode  Island, 
each  cow  receives  in  summer  2  quarts  of  cotton-seed  meal 
daily  in  addition  to  pasturage,  and  in  winter  4  quarts  of 
ootton-seed  meal,  and  from  2  to  4  quarts  of  Indian  meal, 
with  English  and  swale  ha^;  neither  Indian  meal  nor  wheal 
shorts  can  be  substituted  for  the  cotton-seed  meal  withoal 
lessening  the  produce  of  a  cow  by  a  quart  per  diem. 

The  TOSt  pasturage  for  cows  is  that  affonied  by  good  old 
grass  land,  in  sheltered  inclosures  of  modem  size,  where 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water.  To  have  dainr 
produce  of  the  best  quality,  ihe  grass  must  be  so  stocked 
as  to  keep  it  always  fresh  srown  and  sweet  This  is  mosi 
easily  secured  by  frequently  channng  the  cows  from  one 
field  to  another;  and  hence  the  aovantage  of  having  small 
inclosures,  one  of  which  can  be  rested,  while  another  is 
keeping  the  stock.  When  soiling  is  resorted  to,  Italian 
rye-grass  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  best  forage  that  can 
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As  ued ;  bat  it  can  be  varied,  as  drcumstanoea  dictate,  with 
diirer,  aainfoin,  retcheBi  or  green  rape.  When  cows  are 
fapt  eatirely  at  pasture  darins  the  eammer,  from  l}-  to  2 
mam  oignm  land  is  required  for  each  animal ;  and  if  haj 
alone  is  given  in  winter  (as  is  the  practice  in  Gloucester- 
abiveL  ihe  produce  of  another  1}  acres  of  meadow  is  re- 
hired to  suppljr  their  winter  keep.  As  from  1  to  1}  cwt. 
m  gree«  forage  is  an  ample  daihr  allowance  for  a  oow^  and 
«■  two  cuttings  of  clover  or  Italian  rye-grasi^  averaging  8 
tons  eacn  per  acre,  can  with  suitable  manuring  be  evilv 
«fcuined,  it  is  obvious  that  bv  soiling  in  summer  and  feea- 
hm  OB  roots  and  cooked  food  in  winter,  half  as  mach  land 
•muL  suffice  to  maintain  a  cow  on  the  latter  system  as  on 
ifae  Ibamer.  And,  above  all,  the  produce  in  milk,  besides 
htmg  of  richer  quality,  is  greater  m  quantity  by  fully  one- 
Amrtli.  The  average  yield  per  annum  of  milk  of  a  cow  in 
^Hoaoestershire  is  estimated  at  525  gallons,  and  in  Ayrshire 
«t  about  425  gallons.  Under  a  generous  house-feeding 
em  an  average  of  680  ^lons  mav  be  obtained.  Salt 
ht  always  to  be  a  constituent  of  tne  food  of  the  dairy 
r ;  to  cows  at  grass  it  should  be  given  dail^,  and  in  May 
'  June  it  may  be  advantageoiuly  supplied  twice  per 


diem.  Withholding  it  for  five  days  has  been  fband  to  oe> 
casion  a  loss  of  2  per  cent  in  the  quantitj  and  7  per  ecM. 
in  the  (quality  of  the  milk.  All  cnanffee  of  diet  most  W 
made  with  caution.  The  utmost  vi^lanoe  must  also  be 
used  to  insure  regularity  in  the  times  of  5»edinflr  and  milk- 
ing, in  seeing  that  the  latter  process  u  tbf»r.Miehly  per- 
formed, and  In  guarding  the  cows  from  ezf-r^iire  to 
tremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Through  inattention  to  ^ 
particulars  the  flow  of  milk  may  easily  be  so  din  ' 
as  to  render  the  keeping  of  a  dairy  a  profitleBs  bosi 

Buildmga, — The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  |_ 
arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the  different  portioiis  of  a 
modem  dairy  farm  steading  for  fifty  cows,  it  has  beoi 
drawn  by  Mr.  James  Cowie,  of  Sundridge  Hall,  afler  the 
model  introduced  by  him  and  approved  of  bj  the  High- 
land Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  an  engraving  <tf 
which  was  given  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work.  The  in- . 
terior  of  the  steading  is  intended  to  have  two  roo6,  and  is 
so  constructed  as  to  fiusilitate  with  the  least  possible  labor 
the  supplying  of  the  cattle  with  straw  and  roola^  whiok 
latter  are  wheeled  on  a  tramway.  The  duns,  which  is  also 
removed  by  tramway,  is  deposited  in  an  adjacent  ooverad 


Elevation  and  Plan  of  Dairy  Farm-iteading. 


fvd,  where,  if  need  be,  cattle  and  pigs  can  be  kept  for 
tHifiiii,  down  the  dung.  Sufficient  ventilation  can  be  ob- 
teined  %  very  simple  methods,  and  must  be  provided  for 
fa  dM  ooorae  of  erection.  It  is  necessary  only  to  add,  that 
<he  MUMiple  on  which  the  steading  is  constructed  can  be 
nfUnui  to  either  larger  or  smaller  establishments  as  re- 
^RBved. 

Diaiiies  aie  of  three  kinds,  vis.--4iew-milk,  butter,  and 
dhecse  dairies. 

1.  Ifew-MUk  Datfisi.— These,  in  or  near  towns,  or  amidst 
ttedense  population  of  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
wmk  to  a  large  extent  kept  by  penons  who,  with  the  aid  of 
iWr  fiunilies,  undertake  the  management  of  from  one  to  a 
^tmem  cows,  asd  the  delivery  of  the  milk  to  customen.  In 
:wm  luge  towns  there  are  also  to  be  found  gigantic  estab- 
tMhmnntg.  in  some  of  which  as  many  as  a  thousand  cows 
wavy  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  these  town  dairies  the  cows  are 
■nallv  purdiased  when  they  have  newly  calved,  or  are  at 
tte  point  of  calving,  and  they  are  retained  till  they  cease 
togpm  a  remunerative  qoantitv  of  milk.  The  cows  are 
flSHMdy  milked  twioe  a  day,  but  sometimes  thrice,  as  in 
tteoMW  of  those  owned  by  Harvey's  Dairy  Company,  Glas- 


g?; 


w.  To  ensure  succeasfiil  milking,  quietness,  < 
indly  treatment  are  essential  to  the  animals.  The  i 
and  teats  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  the 
mencement  of  the  operation.  The  more  ezpeditioas  the 
milker,  the  better  the  result.  The  left  arm  should  be  kept 
firmly  pressed  against  the  cow's  right  1^  in  order  to  protect 
the  pail.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  process  the  hand  shoold 
reaoi  a  little  above  the  teat,  and  pnll  down  gently  upon  It 
at  each  deliver]r  of  the  milk,  so  as  completely  to  empty  the 
udder.  The  milk  is  conv^ed  at  once  to  the  milk-room, 
where  it  is  strained,  measured,  and  delivered  over  io  xe- 
tailers,  or  to  servants  of  the  establishment,  by  whom  it  is 
distributed  to  the  customers  A  portion,  in  some  cases  hal( 
of  the  new  milk  is,  howeve^  retamed  in  the  dairy  for  twelfe 
hours.  It  is  then  skimmed,  and  the  cream  either  retailed 
or  made  into  butter.  This  business  reouires  the  em^v* 
ment  of  a  laige  capital,  and  is  attended  with  mndi  risk; 
but  when  weU  managed,  is  a  remunerative  one  to  r 
'in  it    ^^ 


ilways  have  occasioned  the  introdaction  of  iinportaii 
es  in  this  branch  of  dairy  bosineBs.  Instead  of  the 
Ming  kept  in  or  near  cities,  where  Jmodng.  Ibod,  aai 


chances  in 
cows  Doing  kept 


cities,! 
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ilttar  are  cost]  j,  it  hat  become  a  oommon  practice  to  keep 
ihem  on  farma  near  railway  staUdns^  and  to  forward  the 
«aw  milk  in  aoitable  vesMla  twice  a  day  to  retail  trades- 
•nen.  It  is  obyionalT  easier  to  carry  the  milk  to  the  place 
wliere  it  is  oonsumea  than  first  to  convej  thither  the  cows 
and  their  litter  and  food,  and  then  to  remoTe  to  the  coantrj 
the  manare  which  they  produce.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
mbo,  that  the  air  and  pasturage  of  the  country  are  of  advan- 
'^age  to  the  cows. 

2.  Sutter  Dotriet.— Whereyer  cows  are  kept  some  por- 
don  of  the  milk  is  used  for  the  production  of  ontter.  The 
•dairies,  howcTer,  of  extensive  districts  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  attention  given  to  this  par- 
ticular product,  are  appropriately  spoken  of  as  ''butter 
dairies."  In  the  midlana  and  western  counties  of  England, 
where  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  extensively  carried  on,  the 
calves,  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth,  are  fed  upon  skimmed 
4nilk  and  a  gruel  of  bruised  linseed  and  oatmeal,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  new  milk  can  be  converted  into 
butter.    When  the  calves  are  all  weaned,  the  skim-milk 


Cumers  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
batter. 

When  new  milk  is  allowed  to  setUe,  the  fiU  globules, 
i>eing  lighter  than  the  general  mass,  gradually  rise  to  the 
•aariaoe  in  the  form  of  cream.  In  the  process  of  churning, 
these  fflobules  are  broken  b^  the  mechanical  agitation, 
itided  by  the  action  of  the  lactic  add  which  is  formed  from 
-Uie  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  the  contents  cohere  to  form  but- 
ter. The  usual  practice  is  to  allow  the  cream,  whether 
separated  from  the  milk  or  not,  to  stand  until  it  begins  to 
become  acid. 

Butter  is  made  either  from  cream  only  or  from  milk  and 
4sream  together.  The  best  butter  is  obtained  from  the  cream 
which  rises  during  the  first  twelve  hours  after  milking,  and 
ike  next  best  b;^  cnuming  the  whole  milk.  In  the  former 
^case  the  new  milk,  after  being  carefully  strained,  is  poured 
into  shallow  vessels  of  glased  earthenware,  glass,  tinned 
iron,  wood,  lead,  or  sina  of  which  the  three  first-named 
sorts  are  the  best.  Wooaen  vessels  are  objectionable  from 
the  difficulty  of  cleaning  them  thoroughly,  and  lead  and 
mine  on  account  of  the  noxious  salts  produosd  by  the  action 
•of  the  acid  of  the  milk  on  the  metal.  Pans  of  about  10 
quarts  capacity,  made,  without  seams,  of  well-tinned  sheet- 
iron,  are  in  common  use.  Where  milk  is  cooled  by  means 
of  water  the  pails  are  made  round,  and  about  18  inches  in 
depth,  or  shallow  and  rectangular,  with  an  exterior  pan 
for  containipff  the  water.  The  deeper  vessels  are  founa  to 
he  moet  suitable  in  a  cold,  the  shallower  in  a  warm,  atmo- 
rahere.  To  obtain  as  much  butter  from  the  milk  as  pos- 
f  Ible.  the  first  skimming  takes  place  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
ibur  hours,  and  one  or  more  skimmings  are  made  at  further 
intervals.  The  cream  is  stored  in  Jars,  which  should  be  kept 
in  a  place  separate  from  the  milk-room,  that  the  milk  in  the 
•coolers  may  not  be  too  early  acidulated  by  the  proximity 
of  the  sour  cream.  The  latter  is  either  stirred  repeatedly, 
or  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  tough  coat  upon  it  before  enough  is  accumu- 
lated for  a  churning.  In  large  dairies  it  is  usual  to  chum 
daily.  Three  days  is  as  long  as  the  cream  can  ordinarily 
he  kept  for  butter  of  good  quality.  In  the  New  York  but- 
ter-factories the  milk-rooms  are  thoroughly  ventilated^  and 
are  provided  with  tanks  sunk  in  the  sround,  and  havm^  a 
depth  of  18  inches  of  flowing  water  for  cooling  the  milk 
whilst  it  is  throwing  up  its  cream.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  should  be  between  the  limits  of  48^  and  6ff*  Fahr. 
The  uniform  temperature  of  the  cream  is  said  to  have  a 
-favorable  eflect  on  the  churning.  When  a  cow  has  recently 
waived,  her  milk  is  comparatively^  rich  in  butter  and  poor 
in  curd ;  but  by  and  by  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
constituents  are  reversed,  the  cream  diminishing  and  the 
«iilk  becoming  thicker.  A  very  sensible  change  in  the 
quality  usually  takes  place  when  a  cow  becomes  pregnant, 
-so  that  in  not  a  few  cases  double  or  treble  the  ordinary 
iength  of  time  is  re<]uired  to  chum  the  cream,  and  the  but- 
ter produced  is  of  inferior  quality.  If  cows  are  flurried 
and  heated,  either  by  gaddins  in  the  pasture,  or  b^  being 
orerdrivsu  in  bringiuff  them  home  for  milking,  their  milk 
iMOomes  peculiarly  liable  to  corrapt,  the  yield  of  butter  is 
jcnnbly  lessenedL  and  its  quality  b  impaired.  The  success 
of  the  procen  of  churning  depends  much  on  the  tempera- 


ture of  the  cream  being  nicely  rcculated.  Experlmenta 
have  shown  that  a  temperature  of  from  64^  to  MP  Fahr, 
both  of  the  air  and  of  the  cream,  is  the  best  for  chuming. 
The  temperature  of  the  cream  usuidly  rises  about  10^  dui^ 
ing  this  process.  Advantage  is  derived  from  rinsing  the 
chum  With  cole?  water  in  summer  and  with  warm  water  in 
winter.  The  addition  to  the  cream  of  small  ouantities  of  cold 
or  hot  water,  as  the  case  requires,  is  also  ionnd  beneficial. 
Box  or  barrel  chums  are  preferred  when  the  cream  only  is 
chumed,  the  former  being  nest  adapted  for  small  dairies,  and 
the  latter  for  Large  ones.  When  tne  whole  milk  and  cream 
are  chumed  together,  it  is  indispensable  that  addulatioQ 
and  coagulation  should  first  take  place,  and  the  churaings 
should  not  be  at  longer  intervals  than  every  second  day. 
When  the  milk  is  gathered  for  more  than  two  days  some 
of  it  is  past  the  proper  stage  of  addnlation  at  the  time  of 
chuming,  or  part  of  it  has  not  reached  that  stag^e.  The 
time  required  to  produce  butter  from  whole  milk  is  much 
longer  than  with  cream  alone,  three  hours  being  an  aver- 
age period.  The  plunffe-chum  is  most  appreciated  for  this 
practice ;  and  in  large  dairies  it  is  usually  worked  by  steam, 
water,  or  horse-power.  Forty  strokes  of  the  piston  per 
minute  has  been  found  a  good  rate  of  working,  but.  accord- 
ing to  a  report  on  American  butter  &ctorie^  the  nest  rate 
is  fiffy  strokes  per  minute.  The  most  suitable  dasher  for 
the  barrel  chum  is  either  circular  or  cross-shaped  with 
broad  winas,  and  should  have  a  diameter  equal  to  about 
three-fourtns  of  that  of  the  central  portion  of  the  chum. 
The  speed  of  working  is  kept  slow  until  the  cream  is 
thorouffhly  mixed ;  it  may  then  be  increased  to  the  normal 
rate.  When  the  butter  begins  to  come,  the  speed,  if  rapid, 
should  be  slackened.  The  residual  buttermilk  is  removed 
from  the  butter  bv  kneading  either  with  or  without  water. 
The  water  should  be  entirely  fr«e  from  sediment,  and 
not  very  hard.  Generally  brine  is  preferable  to  water 
alone  for  washing.  The  method  of  churaiuff  introduced 
into  America  by  Mr.  John  Higgins  of  Speedsville,  New 
York,  consists  in  adding  cold  water  twice  or  thrice  at  short 
intervals  to  the  contents  of  the  chum,  so  as  to  lower  tiie 
temperature  to  about  G5®  Fahr.  The  dasher^  which  now 
does  not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  cream,  is  worked  at 
half  speed,  and  the  butter  is  produced  quite  pure,  in  large* 
sised,  hara,  and  compact  granules;  the  adherent  butter- 
milk can  be  readily  separated  by  rinsing  a  couple  of  times 
in  water,  and  the  butter  is  then  ready  for  salting. 

Clotted  Cheoun. — In  Devonshire  a  method  of  treating  the 
milk  has  louff  been  in  use  for  the  production  of  what  it 
called  clotted  or  "  clouted "  cream.  The  new  milk  is 
strained  into  shallow  earthenware  pans,  in  each  of  which 
half  a  pint  of  water  has  previously  oeen  placed  to  prevent 
the  milk  from  adhering  to  the  pan  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  scalding:  after  twelve  nours  the  pans  are  placed 
over  a  charooalnre,  or  on  a  hot  plate,  or  are  immened  in 
cold  water  in  a  shallow  boiler^  which  is  then  heated  untU 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  rises  to  180^,  after  which  th^ 
are  again  replaced  in  the  milk-room  (great  care  being  taken 
to  preserve  the  surface  of  cream  unbroken),  and  allowed  to 
stand  the  usual  time.  The  scalding  effects  the  separation 
of  the  whole  of  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  gmatiy  hr 
(ulitates  its  conversion  into  butter.  This  is  readily  accom- 
plished bv  placing  the  cream  in  a  small  tub,  and  working  it 
with  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  flat  wood.  The  butter  made 
from  it  is  said  by  some  persons  to  be  altogether  superior 
to  that  made  without  wadding,  and  also  to  keep  better; 
whereas  others  assert,  and  with.aood  show  of  tratn,  that  it 
contains  an  undue  proportion  of  cheesy  matter,  and  in  am- 
sequence  is  more  liable  to  rancidity  than  other  butter. 

lAmeaMrt  Method,— -A  mode  of  procedure^in  use  in 
some  Lancashire  dairies  has  been  much  commended.  The 
first  drawn  and  larger  portion  of  the  new  milk  is  set  aside 
and  the  cream  obtained  from  it  is  mixed,  at  the  time  or 
chuming,  with  the  strippings  or  afterings,  which  contain 
the  greater  part  of  the  butter  obtained  at  milkiuff.  The 
labor  of  chuminff  the  whole  of  the  milk  is  thus  obviated, 
and  a  larger  yi^d  of  butter  is  said  to  be  obtained  thai 
when  the  cream  onlv  is  chumed. 

The  separation  of  the  butter  frt>m  the  milk  is  not  so  com 
plete  as  to  secure  the  absence  of  some  oily  matter  in  the 
whey,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  portion  of  caseous  mat- 
ter in  the  butter.  Cheese,  being  a  nitrogenous  substance,  m 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  and  lience  even  tha 
smallest  portion  of  it  present  in  butter  is  sure  in  a  very 
short  time  to  cormpt  the  whole  mM^d  to  impart  to  it  ^ 
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rancid  flaror.  Besides  this  liability  to  taint,  butter,  like 
other  httj  substances,  readily  abeoroe  odors  of  all  kinds ; 
and  if  cream  or  butter  is  kept  in  the  same  apartment  with 
tainted  meat,  or  other  decaying  matter,  or  is  stored  in  res- 
tek  that  have  previously  contained  any  rancid  substance, 
or  is  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of  dung-heaps  and  stables, 
it  is  sure  to  become  contaminated.  By  washing  the  newly- 
churned  butter  repeatedly  in  cold  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  working  a  little  salt  into  it,  not  only  the  whey,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  caseous  matter  above  referred  to,  can 
be  removed,  and  the  tendency  to  rancidity  is  overcome.  If 
the  butter  is  to  be  used  fresh,  it  is  immediately  made  into 
lolls  or  pats ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  cured,  half  an  ounce  of  fine 
salt  is  added  for  each  pound  of  the  butter,  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  it;  and  the  mass,  aAer  lyine  a  day,  is 
affain  worked  over,  and  then  packed  into  a  perfectly  clean 
air-tight  vessel.  In  domestic  use  the  most  convenient  ves- 
sels are  jars  of  glazed  earthenware.  Market  butter  is  put 
into  casks  call^  half-firkins,  firkins,  and  tubs,  contalnmff 
respectively  28  R>,  56  lb,  and  84  R>.  These  should  be  of 
well-seasoned  oak,  and  made  perfectly  tight,  as  otherwise 
the  butter  is  sure  to  become  tainted.  Large  quantities  of 
butter  are  also  now  disposed  of  in  sealed  tins.  From  the 
facilities  which  railways  afford  for  cheap  and  rapid  carri- 
age, a  very  great  proportion  of  our  home-made  butter  is 
tent  to  market  in  a  fresh  or  ouly  slightly  salt  state. 

■The  average  yearly  product  of  butter  per  cow  in  tlie 
butter  dairies  is  usually  estimated  at  from  170  to  200  lb. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  new  milk  used  in  rearing  the 
heifer  calves  required  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  to  the  but- 
ter consumed  in  the  ^rmer's  familv. 

3.  Cheese  Dairies. — Cheese-makmg  is  by  fiir  the  most 
difficult  department  of  dairy  management  Although  the 
art  is  universally  practised,  and  the  raw  material  is  every- 
where substantially  the  same,  there  is  perhaps  no  equally 
common  product  which  varies  so  much  in  its  quality  and 
market  value,  from  mere  diversitv  in  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  made.  The  difficulty  of  producing  really  good  cheese 
arises  from  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  milk  to  be  in- 
fluenced hj  a  great  varietv  of  external  causes,  and  the  ex- 
treme facility  with  whicn  its  component  parts  undergo 
chemical  changes. 

Casein,  the  chief  ingredient  of  cheese,  is  held  in  solution 
in  milk  hj  means  of  an  alkali.  The  effect  of  neutralizing 
this  alkali  is  to  produce  insoluble  casein,  which  when  dried 
forms  cheese.  When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  coa^lation 
takes  place  on  account  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 
There  are  various  substances  which,  when  added  to  new 
milk,  promote  speedy  coagulation.  The  preparation  which 
is  invariably  used  for  this  purpose  in  British  dairies  is 
rennet,  provincially  called  steep  or  yearning,  which  is 
made  from  the  stomachs  of  sucking  calves.  To  cure  them, 
the  stomachs,  usually  termed  bafls  or  veils,  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  animal,  are  turned  inside  out  carefulljfr  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  salted.  They  are  then  packed  one  upon 
another,  with  layers  of  salt  between,  into  a  deep  earthen- 
ware vessel,  and  are  covered  over  with  salt,  the  air  being 
excluded  by  a  close-fitting  lid.  In  the  best  English  dairies 
the  skins  are  invariably  kept  for  a  year  previous  to  use. 
About  a  month  before  the  rennet  is  needed,  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  skins  are  taken  out  of  the  jar,  and  when 
the  brine  has  drained  from  thepo,  they  are  spread  out 
upon  a  table,  powdered  on  both  sides  with  fine  salt,  rolled 
with  a  paste  roller,  distended  with  a  splint  of  wood,  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  rennet  is  made  the  day  before  use 
by  putting  into  a  cup  with  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  a  square  inch  of  the  bag  for 
each  10  gallons  of  milk  to  be  curdled.  The  power  of  effect- 
ing coagulation  is  attributed  to  the  minute  globular  germs 
existing  in  prodigious  quantities  in  the  steep.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  kind  of  de- 
cay in  the  skin,  which,  however,  if  it  goes  too  far,  <»useB 
the  cheese  made  to  corrupt  prematurely,  and  renders  it  un- 
wholesome. In  some  dairies  as  much  of  the  rennet  is  in- 
fused at  one  time  as  serves  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months ; 
but  the  practice  of  the  best  dairies  is  in  favor  of  its  daily 
or  at  most  weekly  preparation.  To  produce  cheese  of  the 
best  quality  it  is  indispensable  that  the  rennet  be  sweet  and 
good,  that  only  so  much  of  it  be  used  as  will  suffice  to 
effect  perfect  coagulation,  and  that  this  takes  place  at  a 
proper  temperature.  Too  much  rennet  makes  a  tou^h 
card  and  a  poor,  ill-flavored  cheese.  The  time  the  milk 
lakes  to  coagulate  varies  with  different  modes  of  churning. 


The  cheese-dairy  comprises  a  milk-room,  working 
salting  and  drving-room,  and  cheese-room.  The  woj 
room  is  provided  with  two  boilers — a  smaller  one^f-^ 
ing  water,  and  a  larger  one  for  heating  whey.  "" 
alM>  lead  tanks  for  containing  the  frew  whev, 
torn  in  which,  after  being  scalded,  it  is  stored  for  t 
The  cheese-tub  is  of  wood  or  tinned  iron,  the  la 
best,  as  it  admits  of  being  thoroughly  washed,  y 
wooden  vessel,  being  porous,  is  exceedingly  apt  tv 
minute  particles  of  milk  or  whey,  which,  souring 
wood,  become  a  source  of  mischief  to  the  future  a 
The  other  utensils  are  lever-preasei^;  cheese-vats  < 
turned  out  of  the  solid  and  hooped  with  wood, 
tinned  iron  or  brass  for  heating  milk  by  immersioi 
water,  a  cheese-ladder,  a  curd-breaker,  a  card-mil 
thermometer. 

In  England  (he  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day,  at  | 
and  5  P.  M.    The  whole  available  hands  are  en 
this  work,  that  it  may  be  accomplished  speedily, 
each  person  has  seven  or  eight  cows  to  his  share,  i 
copies  about  ten  minutes  in  the  milking  of  each  oi 
The  milk  is  carried  to  the  dairy  as  fast  as  it  is  drafi 
the  cows,  and  is  there  consigneid  to  the  care  of  the! 
maid,  who  proceeds  in  her  treatment  of  it  aocorJ 
the  variety  of  cheese  to  be  produced.   The  kinds  ofj 
in  best  estimation  and  of  greatest  market  value  are  r 
Cheddar,  Cheshire,  and  Qloucester.    The  first  va 
made  in  Leicestershire,  and  contains  the  cream  \ 
milking,  added  to  the  new  milk  of  the  next    Tt 
dar  and  Cheshire  cheeses  are  made  from  new  i 
rather  from  milk  in  which  all  its  own  cream  is 
Qloucester  cheese  is  usually  deprived  of  a  small  , 
of  its  cream.    Double  and  single  Olouceater  differ  \ 
the  former  being  twice  the  thickness  and  weight  i 
latter,  and  consequently  taking  longer  to  ripen^ 
Scotch  variety,  called  Dunlop,  and  the  Grouda  of  "^ 
are  full-milk  cheeses.    Cheadar  cheese  is  now  g 
made  in  Ayrshire  and^the  other  cheese-making 
in  So)tland.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  rep 
sented  by  Mr.  Drennan  to  the  Ayrshire  Agriculta 
sociation  in  1854^  describing  the  method  followed 
Harding's  dairy  in  Somersetshire : — 

Immediatoly  after  the  morning  milking;  the  milk  ii 
with  that  of  the  preceding  eyening,  the  whole  being  bn 
the  temperature  of  from  80<>  to  82«  Fahr.  by  heating  i 
quantity  of  the  erening  milk.    In  spring  and  towardi  t 
small  quantity  of  amotto  is  used  to  improve  the  eolorj 
cheese.    It  is  put  into  the  milk  along  with  the  renq| 
o'clock.    After  the  rennet  is  added,  an  hour  is  requi^ 
coagulation.    At  8  o'clock  the  curd  is  partially  brob 
allowed  to  subside  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  armall  q 
of  whey  may  be  drawn  off  to  be  heated.    This  whej  if  ] 
a  tin  vcMcl  and  placed  on  a  boiler  in  a  separate  apartd 
be  heated  in  hot  water.    The  curd  is  then  most  carefsj 
minutely  broken  with  utensils  called  sboyel  breakers,  j 
much  of  the  heated  whey  is  mixed  with  it  as  snffioei  to  i 
to  the  temperature  at  which  the  rennet  was  added.    Soo( 
0  o'clock  the  work  is  resumed.    A  few  pailfnls  of  wl| 
drawn  off  and  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  at  8  <" 
The  curd  is  then  broken  as  minutely  as  before ;  and  i  * 
several  pailfnls  of  heated  whey  are  poured  into  the  msj 
ing  the  pouring  in  of  the  whey  the  sUrring  with  the  bn 
aoUrely  continued,  in  order  to  mix  the  whole  regularly,  I 
to  allow  any  portion  of  the  curd  to  become  overheatM 
temperature  at  this  time  is  raised  to  100^,  as  ascerteinedj 
thermometer,  and  the  stirring  is  continued  until,  at  len^ 
minutely  broken  pieces  of  curd  acquire  a  certain  degreel 
Bistency.    The  curd  is  then  left  half  an  hour  to  aubf iJ 
the  expiry  of  the  half  hour  it  has  seUIed  at  the  bottom  J 
tub.    Drawing  off  the  whey  is  the  next  operation.    The  f 
proportion  of  the  whey  is  lifted  in  a  large  tin  bowl,  and  J 
through  a  hair  sicTc  into  the  adjoining  coolers.    Wfef 
whey  above  the  mass  of  curd  is  removed,  a  spigot  is  tr^ 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  the  remainder  Is  allowed  to  < 
without  the  application  of  pressure.    To  facilitate  this  i 
the  work  the  tub  is  made  with  a  convex  bottom,  and  tr 
ii  cut  from  the  sides  of  the  tub  and  heaped  up  on  the  c 
centre,  and  left  for  an  hour  with  no  other  pressure  thaa  1 
weight    It  is  then  cut  across  in  large  slices,  turned  on 
on  the  centre  of  the  tab,  and  left  in  a  heap  as  before  for  I 
hour.    The  whey  drips  away  toward  the  sides  of  the  ta 
runs  off  at  the  spigot;  and,  no  pressure  being  appliedj 
tinues  to  come  away  comparatively    pure.     After  vr 
ing  this  treatment  the  curd  is  ripe  for  the  application  < 
sure.     If,  as  is  usual,  it  be  warmer  than  60<»,  it  is  brokeoj 
by  the  hand  and  tlirown  upon  a  lead  cooler  to  bring  it  r* 
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dSi«  desired  tempertture.    It  ii  then  put  into  rati,  and  inb- 
jeeted  to  moder&ts  pretfore  for  about  an  hoar;  after  which  it 


b  broken  flneW  in  a  limple  curd  mill,  mixed  with  lalt,  and  J^irymbifenB.    The  flowen  in  this  genus  have  a  imali, 

hemisDhenctJy  erect  caljx ;  florets  of  the  dislc  namerooB 
and  tubular;  phprllaries  strap-shaped  and  slightly  notdied ; 
filaments  hair-like  and  very  short;  anthers  forming  a 
cylindrical  notched  tube ;  achenes  obovate  and  oompresMd; 
and  no  pappus.  The  common  daisy,  B,  pereimu,  is  the 
only  represeniatiye  of  the  genus  In  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  a  ^rennial  abundant  evenrwhere  in  pastures  and  on 
banks  in  Europe,  except  in  the  most  northerly  regi<»i8. 
wliere,  as  in  America,  it  b  a  garden-plant  The  stem  of 
the  daisy  is  short;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  crenate  or 
crenate-semte,  slightly  hairy,  obovat&«patnulate,  and 
arranged  in  a  rosette;  and  the  rootstock  b  creeping,  and 
of  a  brownish  color.  The  flowers  are  to  be  founofrom 
March  to  November,  and  occasionally  in  the  winter 
months.  Their  scapes  bear  single  blossoms,  with  phylla- 
ries  in  one  row,  and  often  red  externally  or  at  the  tips ;  the 
florets  of  the  dbk  are  short  and  yellow.  The  size  and 
luxuriance  of  the  plant  are  much  effected  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  whidi  it  grows.  The  cultivated  varieties, 
which  are  numerous,  bear  finely  colored  flowers,  and  make 
very  effective  borders  for  wallu.  What  b  known  as  the 
*' hen-and-chicken "  daby  has  the  main  blossom  sur- 
rounded by  a  brood  of  sometimes  as  many  as  10  or  12 
small  flowers,  formed  in  the  axib  of  the  scales  of  the 
involucre.  The  daby  (Ang.  Sax.,  dcegeg  eage^  day's  eye) 
rolls  up  its  florets  on  the  approach  of  rain,  and  unfolds 
them  once  more  on  the  return  of  briffht  weather ;  and,  like 
the  marigold,  it  **  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun,  and  with  him 
weeping."    Chaucer  writes — 


Bade  up  Into  cheeaes.  From  S  to  S^  lb  of  salt  may  be  given  to 
one  owt.  of  euzd.  The  cheese  is  pnt  into  the  lever-preti  at  from 
two  to  three  o'clock  of  the  day  on  ichich  It  b  made ;  next  morn- 
ing it  Is  reversed  in  the  vat,  with  a  calico  dolh  apon  it  to  give 
It  a  smooth  snrfaoe;  on  the  following  morning  another  fine 
eloth  is  pat  upon  it;  and  after  another  day  of  the  press  it  b 
Uid  upon  the  shelf. 

Skilful  management  during  the  ripening  of  the  cheese 
is  now  regarded  as  indbpensable  to  complete  success.  To 
enable  a  cheesemaker  to  come  to  the  front  rank,  he  must 
have  a  gooit  cheese-room,  with  means  of  re^latin^  heat 
and  ventilation.  Great  attention  is  now  paid  to  this  im- 
portant matter  in  many  of  the  Scotch  dairies^  and  still 
more  in  ihe  cheese-fiM^ries  of  America. 

New-milk  cheese,  when  skilfully  madeu  consbts  not  of 
the  casein  onlf ,  but  includes  nearly  all  tne  butter  of  the 
milk.  A  portion  of  the  latter  b  however,  carried  off  in 
the  whey,  nom  which  it  is  recovered  bv  a  simple  process. 
The  whey  is  heated  in  a  boiler  to  180  ,  at  which  point  a 
■mall  quantity  of  sour  buttermilk  b  stirred  into  it,  which 
has  the  instantaneous  effect  of  causins  all  the  buttery  mat- 
ter to  rise  to  the  surface,  from  which  it  b  skimmed  off 
and  put  into  a  iar.  As  soon  as  the  buttermilk  b  put  in, 
the  nre  is  withdrawn  to  prevent  the  whey  from  reaching 
the  boiling-point  The  whey  thus  deprived  of  its  cream 
is  run  into  a  cbtem,  whence  it  b  dealt  out  to  the  i^igs. 
The  whey-cream  b  kept  for  three  or  four  days  until  it 
ihickena,  and  is  then  churned  like  ordinary  cream.  About 
half  a  pound  of  this  whey-butter  b  obtained  weeklv  from 
each  cow.  Its  value  is  about  three-fourths  of  tnat  of 
cream  butter. 

According  to  the  reports  of  43  New  York  factories  in 
1869,  from  9*14  to  10*11  lb  of  milk  b  requisite  to  make  1 
lb  of  cured  American  cheese. 

In  the  province  of  Parma,  in  Italy,  the  annual  auautity 
of  milk  used  in  cheese-dairy  farms  was  about  the  vear 
1872  estimated  in  round  numben  at  1,540,700  gallons, 

S 'elding  855,400  lb  of  "grana"  or  Parmesan  cheese, 
3,530  lb  of  butter,  and  5§4,700  ib  of  '*ricotta,''  a  fresh 
common  cheese,  made  after  the  butter  and  cream  have 
been  for  the  most  part  removed  from  the  milk.  In  the 
hill  district  1000  litres  of  milk  will  produce  18  kilo- 
grammes more  butter,  cheese,  and  ricotta  than  in  the 
plain.  In  the  majority  of  the  dairy-farms  work  b  carried 
on  during  only  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  amount,  description, 
and  cost  of  the  yeu^s  food  of  an  average  Ayrshire  milch- 
eow  on  a  good  farm  in  the  cheese  and  butter^producing 
districts,  and  the  value  of  the  produce : — 

1.  Keep. — 3i  to  4  torn  of  roots  during  200  d&yt  in 

winter,  given  raw  or  cooked,  at  12 £3    6    0 

40  to  50  itonei  of  meal,  cake,  and  bran, 

etc 2  10     0 

Summer's  grasi 6    0    0 

Straw  given  as  fodder  and  litter  over  and 

above  value  of  dung 2 

Bzpenses  of  attendance,  feeding,  and  milking,  as 
well  as  deterioration  of  value  of  cow,  interest 

on  its  price,  and  various  risks,  estimated  at....       4 

Making  outlay  about £16    0    0 


0    0 


6    0 


The  produce  of  a  cow  treated  as  above  may  be 
estimated  for  the  year  at  say  from  500  to  600 
gallons  of  milk,  which  if  disposed  of  as  new 
milk  from  the  cow  would  give,  at  8d  per  gal> 
Ion,  about £20 


0    0 


Profit £4    0    0 

When  hay  b  used,  as  in  Ireland  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cork,  and  in  manv  dbtricts  where  roots  are  not  grown,  the 
quantity  estimated  for  the  winter's  keep  of  a  cow  is  1}  tons. 
If  made  into  butter  the  milk  would  produce  about  220 
lb,  which  at  Is.  5d.  a  lb  would  amount  to  £15,  lis.  8d., 
to  which  must  be  added  the  value  of  buttermilk  sold  or 
toed  for  feeding  pigs,  sav  £3,  making  in  all  as  the  produce 
of  the  year,  £18,  lis.  8d.  Again,  if  converted  into  cheese, 
the  produce  may  be  estimated  at  550  Ib  at  7^.  per  lb,  or 
about  £17 — which,  with  perhaps  256.  as  value  ofwhe^,  gives 
^18. 5s.  as  the  result  of  this  system.  These  calculations  are 
miuie  on  the  recognized  standard  that  1  gallon  of  milk 
produces  1  lb  of  cheese,  and  that  2}  gallons  produce  1  lb 
of  bottler. 


DAISY,  the  name  applied  to  the  plants  constituting  the 
ffenus  BdltB,  of  the  natural  order  OmposUx,  and  sub-order 


"  The  daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  dale. 
The  emprise,  and  the  floure  of  flouris  alle; 

and  again — 

"  To  seen  this  floure  agenst  the  sunne  sprede 
Whan  it  riseth  early  by  the  morrow. 
That  blissful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow ;" 

and  the  flower  b  often  alluded  to  with  admiration  by  the 
other  poets  of  nature.  To  the  farmer,  however,  Uie  dais^ 
b  a  weed,  and  a  most  wasteful  one,  as  it  exhausts  the  soil 
and  b  not  eaten  by  any  kind  of  stock.  In  Frendi  the 
daby  b  termed  la  margwrite  {fiapyapiTiK,  a  pearl),  and 
"  herb  margaret"  b  stated  to  be  an  old  English  appellation 
for  it.  In  Scotland  it  b  jiopularly  called  the  gowan.  and 
in  Yorkshire  it  b  the  baimwort,  or  flower  Moyea  by 
children.  The  Chrbtmas  and  Michaelmas  diusies  are 
species  of  aster ;  the  ox-eye  daby  b  the  species  CftryMm- 

DAKOTA,  a  territory^of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
£.  by  Minnesota  and  a  small  part  of  Iowa,  S.  by  Nebraska, 
and  W.  by  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  b  situated  between 
42°  28'  and  49*»  N.  lat  and  96*»  20^  and  104°  W.  long.,— thus 
extending  about  400  miles  from  £.  to  W.and  about  as  much 
from  N.  to  8.,  with  an  area  estimated  at  150,932  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  drauied  by 
the  Bed  River  and  the  Minnesota,  Dakota  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Missouri,  which  enters  at  the  N.  W.  comer  as  a 
navigable  river,  and  proceeds  with  considerable  meandering 
for  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  a  S.  £.  direction  across  the 
territory,  receiving  from  the  right  the  Little  Missouri,  the 
Big  Knife,  the  Cannon  Ball,  the  Grand  Biver.  the  Owl,  the 
Big  Sheyenne,  the  Bad  Biver,  and  the  White  Biver,  and 
from  the  left,  besides  a  large  number  of  small  tributaries,  one 
considerable  affluent  known  as  the  James  or  Dakota  Biver, 
which  traverses  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  territory 
with  a  predominant  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  lai^er 
stream  at  the  8.  £.  comef.  There  are  no  mountains  of 
any  importance  in  the  territory  except  the  Black  Hilb  on 
the  Western  frontiers,  which  attain  a  heig:ht  of  6700 
feet ;  but  a  plateau  called  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  1450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
occupies  a  considerable  area  on  the  eastern  borders,  ana 
another  known  as  the  Coteau  du  Missouri  stretches  south 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Dakota.  A  larse  dbtrict  in 
the  south-west  between  the  White  Biver  and  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Big  Sheyenne  bears  the  descriptive 
designation  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres.  In  the  Coteau  dee 
Prairies  and  several  other  parts  of  the  territory  there  are  a 
large  number  of  lakes,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  tht 
Minniwakan  or  Devil's  Lirtie,  a  sheet  of  salt  water  40  mUea 


«.,  .MOn  NoTember  8, 1889,  this  territorv  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  two  States  of  North  Dakota  (area,  70.195  squsre  miles :  pop. 
if^tm  snd  South  Dakota  (area,  76,850  square  miles;  pop.  828,806),  the  dlTlding-line  being  substantially  the  46th  paraUel  of  Utituds. 
vipitals,  Bismarck  and  Ptene. 
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long  bj  about  12  miles  in  breadth.  Dakota  has  hitherto 
been  onlj  partiallj  explorH,  but  the  military  expedttion 
of  1874  under  the  command  of  General  CiuBter  reports 
Tery  fitTorablr  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  virgin 
diamcts.  A  laive  part  of  the  surfiice  consists  of  open 
prairie-land  finefy  adapted  for  the  rabing  of  stock,  and 
most  of  the  river-yallejs  appear  suitable  for  the  plough. 
The  experience  of  the  settlers  shows  that  Indian  com, 
wheat,  oarler,  oats,  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  apples,  plums, 
grapes,  and  hops,  can  be  sncoessfullr  cultivated.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  timber,  mostly  pine  and  spruce;  while 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  many  places  bordered  with 
ash,  elm.  poplar^  inaple,  and  other  trees.  The  mineral 
wealth  or  the  region  includes  deposits  of  iron  ore,  extensive 
beds  of  limestone,  gypsum,  ana  sandstone,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  plumbago  and  gold.  Coal,  lead,  and  petroleum 
have  also  been  discovered.  Buffaloes,  bean,  antelopes,  and 
•Iks  are  still  abundant  in  the  remoter  districts ;  and  the 
beaver  still  builds  his  dam  in  many  of  the  streams.  The 
population  of  Dakota  is  mainly  aboriginal, — ^the  principal 
tribes  beinff  the  Sioux  in  the  south,  who  number  about 
26,000,  and  the  Arickarees,  the  Ores- Ventres,  and  the 
Mandans  in  the  north-west  The  chief  settlement  of  the 
whites.  Yankton  on  the  Missouri,  had  in  1870  a  popular 
tion  of  787 ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion at  the  same  date  was  42,645  acres.  The  northern 
Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  territory  from  east  to 
west,  entering  at  Farao  on  the  Bed  Biver,  crossing  the 
Missouri  at  Burleiffh  City,  and  proceeding  onwards  to  cut 
the  Yellowstone  River  at  Wolf  Bapids  in  Montana,  The 
territory  is  administered  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
territories  of  the  United  States.  Dakota  belongs  to  the 
ancient  French  district  of  Lonisiana,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  in  1803.  It  was  not  till  1861  that 
it  was^  separated  from  Minnesota  and  received  a  separate 
organization;  and  its  present  boundaries  only  date  from 
1868.  when  it  surrendered  89,665  sguare  miles  for 
the  tormation  of  the  territory  of  Wyoming.  It  began  to 
be  colonised  in  1859,  and  i(s  first  legislature  met  in  1862. 

DALBEBQ,  Chabusb  Thsodob  Anton  Maria, 
Pbince  or  (1744-1817),  was  the  son  of  a  prince  of  Dal- 
ner^  who  was  one  of  the  chief  councillors  of  the  elector  of 
Mainz.  Having  attended  the  universities  of  Grottingen  and 
Heidelberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of  canon  law, 
and  entered  the  church.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor and  governor  of  Erfurt  by  the  elector  of  Mainz,  the 
duties  of  which  position  he  fulfilled  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner,  display ine  the  highest  conscientiousness, 
and  doing  all  that  lie  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
people.  After  other  advancements,  he  became  in  1802 
archbishop  and  elector  of  Mainz.  Being  oblised  by  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  to  give  up  Worms  and 
Constance,  he  received  Eatisbon,  Aschaflfenburff,  and  Wetz- 
lar.  In  1804  he  visited  Paris  in  order  to  discuss  with 
Pius  VII.  tiie  afikiiB  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany. 
The  result  was  that  he  gave  way  to  the  wishes  of  Napo- 
leon, and  thereby  considerably  diminished  his  populantv 
at  home.  The  emperor  did  not  fail  to  reward  him ;  and, 
on  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  thoueh 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  post  as  archchancellor  of  the 
emperor,  he  received  more  than  compensating  dignities. 
These,  however,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  forced  to 
resign ;  and  he  died,  holding  no  other  office  than  that  of 
archbishop  of  BaUsbon  (lOth  February.  1817).  The  friend 
of  (xoethe,  Schiller,  ana  Wieland,  Daloerg  was  himself  a 
■oholar  and  author. 

He  produoed  leveral  works  on  art  and  philosophy,  inolnding 
GrunatUtze  der  jEtthetik,  Betrciehtung  {i6«r  <fa«  Univtrtum,  Von 
dem  Bewunt$ein  alt  allgwuinem  Orunde  der  WeltweUknt,  and 
two  works  on  the  sooial  influence  of  art.  See  Krilmer,  Karl 
TUodor  von  Dalberg  (Leip.,  1821).* 

lyALEMBEBT,  Jean  lb  Bond  (1717-1783),  French 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  No- 
vember, 1717.  He  was  a  foundling,  havinff  been  exposed 
in  the  market  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean le  Bond,  Paris, 
where  he  was  discovered  by  a  commissary  of  police  on  the 
17th  November.  It  afterwards  became  known  that  he  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Chevalier  Destouches  and  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin,  a  lady  of  somewhat  questionable  reputa- 
tion. Whether  by  secret  arrangement  with  one  or  other 
of  the  parents,  or  finom  r^ard  to  hb  exceedingly  feeble 
jtate,  the  in£uit  was  not  t^en  to  the  foundling  hospital, 
tet  intrusted  to  the  wife  of  a  glazier  named  Bouaseau  who 


lived  close  by.  He  was  called  Jean  le  Bond  ftom  th« 
church  near  which  he  was  found ;  the  surname  D^AleD- 
bert  was  added  by  himself  at  a  later  period.  His  foste^ 
mother  brought  him  upwith  a  kindness  that  secared  hk 
life-long  attachment  When,  after  he  was  beginnioff  to  be 
famous,  Madame  Tencin  sent  for  him  and  acknowledged 
the  relationship  between  them,  he  said  that  she  wss  only  • 
step-mother,  and  that  the  glazier's  wife  was  his  true  mot£er. 
His  father,  without  disclosing  himselt  reoosnized  his  Dat> 
ural  claims  by  settling  upon  him  while  still  an  infant  » 
annuity  of  1200  francs.  Furnished  in  this  way  with  enou^ 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  education  he  was  sent  at  four 
years  of  age  to  a  boarding  school,  where  he  had  leaned 
all  the  master  could  teach  him  ere  he  was  ten.  In  1730 
he  entered  the  Masarin  College  under  the  care  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  who  soon  perceived  his  exceptional  talent,  and, 
prompted  perhaps  oy  a  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Komans  which  ne  produoed  in  the  first  year  of  his  j^- 
osophical  course,  sought  to  direct  it  to  theolop^.  They 
checked  his  devotion  to  poetry  and  mathematics,  and  in 
the  science  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  his  greatest  distioe- 
tion  he  received  no  instruction  at  ooll^pe  beyond  a  fev 
elementary  lessons  frtmi  Caron.  His  knowings  of  the 
higher  mathematics  was  acquired  by  his  own  unaided  ef* 
forts  after  he  had  left  the  college.  Thb  naturally  led  to 
his  creditinir  himself  witli  the  discoverv  of  many  tniths 
which  he  afterwards  found  had  been  already  established^ 
often  by  more  direct  and  elegant  processes  than  his  own. 

On  leaving  coUeee  he  retumea  to  the  house  of  his  f(is> 
ter-mother,  where  lie  continued  to  live  for  thirty  yean. 
On  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  made  two  successive  effi>rts 
to  add  to  his  scanty  income  by  quali^ring  himself  for  a 
profession.  He  stuoied  law,  and  was  acunitted  as  an  advo- 
cate in  1738,  but  did  not  enter  upon  practice.  He  next 
devoted  himself  to  medicine,  and  in  order  to  detach  him- 
self effectually  frt)m  his  favorite  subject^  sent  all  his  math- 
ematical books  to  a  friend,  who  was  to  retain  them  ontil 
he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree.  His  natural  inclinatioii, 
however,  proved  too  strong  for  him :  within  a  vear  the 
books  had  all  been  recovered,  and  he  had  resolvea  to  con- 
tent himself  with  his  annuitv  and  nve  his  whole  time  to 
mathematics.  He  led  a  simple  regnlar  lifo  in  the  house  of 
the  glazier,  whose  circumstances  he  contrived  somewhat  to ' 
better  out  of  his  limited  means.  His  foster-motlier  ooatia- 
ued  to  show  a  warm  attachment  to  him,  though  she  took 
no  interest  in  his  pursuits,  and  professed  something  like 
contempt  for  his  fame.  "You  will  never,"  she  said,  "be 
anything  but  a  philosopher.  And  what  is  a  philosopher f 
A  fool  who  plagues  himself  during  hb  life  that  men  may 
talk  of  him  after  his  death." 

In  1741  IVAlembert  received  his  first  public  distinctian 
in  beine  admitted  a  member  of  the  Acaaemy  of  Sciences, 
to  which  he  had  previously  presented  several  papers,  iii- 
dudinff  a  Mhnoire  stir  U  oaund  tnUgrd  (1739).  In  this  he 
pointed  out  some  errors  in  Beinau's  VAnaiyui  Dinumttrift 
which  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  high  authority.  In  hit 
Mhnoire  fur  la  r^radUm  de$  eorpt  mdidet  (1741)  he  wu 
the  first  to  give  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  familiar 
and  curious  phenomenon  which  is  witnessed  when  a  body 
passes  from  one  fluid  to  another  more  dense,  in  a  direction 
not  perpendicular  to  the  surface  which  separates  the  tvo 
fluids.  Two  years  after  his  election  to  a  place  in  the 
Academy  he  published  his  DradU  de  2)ynammiie.  The 
new  principle  developed  in  this  treatise,  known  as 
FAlembert's  Principle,  may  be  thus  stated~"If  from 
the  forces  impressed  on  anv  system  of  bodies,  connected 
in  any  manner,  there  be  sub^acted  the  forces  which,  act- 
ing alone,  would  be  capable  of  producing  the  actual  sood- 
erations  and  retardations  of  the  bodies,  the  remainbt 
forces  must  exactly  balance  each  other."  The  eflect  U 
this  is  greatly  to  simplify  the  solution  of  complex  dyoaoh 
ical  problems  by  making  them  problems  of  statics. 

So  early  as  the  year  1744  I^Alembert  had  applied  thii 
principle  to  the  theory  of  the  eouiiibrinm  and  the  motioa 
of  fluids ;  and  all  the  problems  oefore  solved  by  geometii 
cians  became  in  some  measure  its  corollaries.  The  dia 
covery  of  this  new  principle  was  followed  by  that  of  a  nev 
calculus^  the  first  trials  of  which  were  published  in  hia 
B^acioM  9wr  U  eause  gMraU  de$  Venis,  to  which  the  piiis 
medal  was  adjudged  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  the  year 
1746,  and  which  was  a  new  and  brilliant  addition  to  h» 
£une.  He  availed  himself  of  the  fiivorable  oircomstsnoa 
of  the  king  of  Pronia  having  just  tenninated  a  gioriow 
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QaiDpaign  by  an  honorable  peaoe^  to  dedicate  hu  work  to 
that  pnnce  in  the  following  Latin  linei: — 

Mmc  tgo  <!•  vtntU,  dmm  vtntorum  ocjfor  alia 
PalanUt  agit  Au§triaeot  Fradariau,  «l  or6^ 
Intignu  lawro,  ramiim  prmtendit  oUtm, 

Swifter  than  wind,  white  of  the  winds  I  write, 
The  foei  of  eonqaering  Frederick  need  their  flight ; 
While  laurel  o'er  the  hero'i  temple  bendi, 
To  the  Ur'd  world  the  olive  branoh  he  Mndi. 

This  flattering  dedication  procured  the  philosopher  a 
Dolite  letter  from  Frederick,  and  a  place  among  his  literary 
niends.  The  king  made  repeated  attempts  to  induce  him 
to  settle  in  Berlin  without  success.  In  1754  he  induced 
lyAlembert  to  accept  a  pension  of  1200  francs  a  jear,  and 
in  1763  the  philosopher  visited  Berlin,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  respect  He  finallv  refused  on  that  occa- 
sion the  office  of  president  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  which 
had  been  already  offered  to  him  more  than  once.  In  1747 
IVAlembert  applied  his  new  calculus  of  partial  diflTerences 
to  the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  the  solution  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  theory  of  the  oscillation  of  the  air  and  tlie 
propagation  of  sound,  had  been  given  but  incompletely  by 
the  f^metricians  who  preceded  him,  and  these  his  masters 
or  his  rivals.  In  1749  he  furnished  a  method  of  applying  his 
principles  to  the  motion  of  any  bodjr  of  a  given  n^re ;  and 
ne  solved  the  problem  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes^  de- 
termined its  Quantity,  and  explained  the  phenomenon  oi  the 
npiation  of  the  terrestrial  axis,  discovered  by  Dr.  Bradlev. 
In  1752  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Fluidis, 
to  which  he  gave  the  modest  title  of  an  JSiuay,  but  which 
oontaina  a  laige  number  of  original  ideas  and  new  observar 
tions.  About  the  same  time  he  published,  in  the  Memoin 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  "  Researches  concerning  the  In- 
t^ral  C&Iculus,"  a  branch  of  mathematical  science  which 
is  greaily  indebted  to  him  for  the  rapid  progress  it  has 
made  in  the  present  century.  In  his  KeehercMs  aur  differ' 
enls  poinU  importants  du  tyihne  dumonde  (1754-6)  he  per- 
fected the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  perturbations  of 
the  planets,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Academy  some 
years  before. 

While  the  studies  of  IVAlembert  were  confined  to  geom- 
etry, he  was  little  known  or  celebrated  in  his  native  country. 
His  connections  were  limited  to  a  small  sodetv  of  select 
friends;  he' had  never  seen  any  man  in  high  office  except 
the  Marquis  d'Argenson.  Satisfied  with  an  income  which 
ftimished  him  with  the  neoeasaries  of  life,  he  did  not  aspire 
mfter  opulence  or  honors ;  nor  had  they  been  hitherto  be- 
stowed upon  him,  as  it  is  easier  to  confer  them  on  those  who 
solicit  them  than  to  look  out  for  men  who  deserve  them. 
His  cheerful  conversation,  his  smart  and  lively  sallies^  a 
happy  knack  at  telling  a  story,  a  singular  mixture  of  malice 
of  speech  with  goodness  of  heart,  and  of  delicacjr  of  wit 
with  simplicity  of  manners,  rendered  him  a  pleasing  and 
interestii^  companion;  and  his  company,  consequently, 
was  much  sought  after  in  the  fiuhionable  circles.  His  repu- 
tation at  length  made  its  way  to  the  throne,  and  rendered 
him  the  oliject  of  royal  attention  and  beneficence.  He  re- 
ceived also  in  1766  a  pension  from  Qovemment,  which  he 
owed  to  the  friendship  of  M.  d'Ar^enson. 

lyAlemberf  s  association  with  Diderot  in  the  preparation 
of  the  celebrated  DiUionnaire  Eneydopidique  led  him  to  take 
a  somewhat  wider  range  than  that  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
confined  himself.  He  wrote  for  that  work  the  DUooun  prS- 
fMieaatre  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  affinities  of  the  various 
edences,  which  he  read  to  the  French  Academy  on  the  dav 
of  his  admission  as  a  member,  ike  19th  December.  1754. 
Gondorcet^  in  his  ElogCf  characterises  it  as  one  or  those 
works  which  only  two  or  three  men  in  a  centurv  could  pro- 
duce. Comprehensive  in  its  plan,  and  clear  in  its  state- 
ment, it  deserves  this  often  quoted  praise ;  bat  it  is  open  to 
the  criticism  that  the  fundamental  principle,  adopted  from 
Bacon,  on  which  it  classifies  the  sciences  is  untenable. 
IXAlembert  distinguishes  the  human  faculties  into  memory, 
reason,  and  imagination,  and  following  out  that  distinction 
classifies  all  science  under  the  three  heads  of  history  or  the 
science  of  memory,  philosophy  or  the  science  of  reason,  and 
poetry  or  the  science  of  imagination.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  even  if  these  are  in  each  case  the  faculties  primarily 
soooemed,  which  is  not  beyond  question,  no  science  is  the 
fModuct  of  any  one  faculty  exclusively.  D'AIembert  wrote 
several  literary  articles  for  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Btocydopedia,  after  which  the  work  was  suppressed  for  a 


time.  To  the  remaining  volumes  he  contributed 
matical  articles  chiefly.  One  of  the  few  exceptions  was 
the  article  on  "  Geneva,"  which  involved  him  in  a  saa»- 
what  keen  controversy  in  regard  to  Calvinism  and  tibe  aq^ 
pression  of  theatrical  performances  within  the  town.  Dor 
ing  the  time  he  was  engaged  on  the  Encvclopsedia  he  wi 
a  number  of  literary  ana  philosophical  works,  which 
tended  his  reputation  and  also  exposed  him  to  criticMH. 
and  controversy,  as  in  the  case  of  his  M&angn  de  FhSm^ 
pAte,  d^Hiatoire,  et  de  LUUraiurt,  His  E$»a\  war  la  tenM 
dn  aens  de  UUra  avee  /«s  grande  was  a  worthy  vindicatiom 
of  tne  independence  of  literary  men,  and  a  thorough  ck- 
posure  of  the  evils  of  the  system  of  patronage.  He  hvato 
new  ground  and  showed  great  skill  as  a  translatos  ha  hiK 
TVcuiueiion  de  qudqws  moreeaux  ehoiaie  de  TaeUe.  Oat  of 
his  most  important  works  was  the  Elemente  de  PhUomfM^ 
published  in  1759.  in  which  he  discussed  the  priitci|*— 
and  methods  of  tne  different  sciences.  He  mal 
that  the  laws  of  motion  were  necessary,  not  eon 
The  work  furnished  occasion  for  a  renewal  of  his  i 
spondence  with  Frederick  the  Great  A  treatise  Smr  is 
aeeirueUon  dee  JiauUee  (1765)  involved  him  in  a  firesh  cs^ 
troversy,  hb  own  share  in  which  was  rendered  very  eaa^ 
by  the  violence  and  extravagance  of  his  adversariea.  IIiib 
list  of  his  more  noteworthy  literary  works  is  completed  hf 
the  mention  of  the  Htatovre  dee  mmbree  de  CAeadmiUfrmk. 
^ise,  containing  biographical  notices  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Academy  who  died  between  1700  and  1772,  the  yc^ 
in  which  he  himself  became  secretary.  lyAlemberl  wis 
much  interested  in  music  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  n^ 
and  wrote  EUmente  de  Mueique  thiorique  ei  pratique^  whidk 
was  based  upon  the  system  of  Bameau  with  impoitas^ 
modifications  and  differences. 

IVAlembert's  fame  spread  rapidly  throughout  Enrsftt 
and  procured  for  him  more  than  one  opportunity  of  QVl^ 
ting  the  comparative  retirement  in  whicn  he  lived  i»niis 
for  more  lucrative  and  prominent  positions.  The  oflerqf 
Frederick  the  Great  has  already  been  mentioned.  Id  ITttS 
he  was  invited  by  Catherine  of  Russia  to  become  totar  t» 
her  son  at  a  yearly  salary  of  100,000  francs^  On  his  i«- 
fusal,  the  offer  was  repeated  with  the  additional  indas^^ 
ment  of  accommodation  for  as  man^  of  his  frienda  aa  lis 
chose  to  bring  with  him  to  the  Bussian  capital.  D^AIo^^ 
bert  persisted  in  his  declinature,  and  the  letter  of  Cathansa 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Frendh 
Academv.  A  foreign  honor  of  a  different  kind  had  ps»> 
viously  been  bestowed  upon  him.  In  1755,  on  the  k 
mendatiott  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  he  was  admitted  a  i 
her  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  A  le^^cy  of  £200  i 
David  Hume  showed  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  hf 
that  phHosopher. 

D'Alembert  continued  to  the  end  to  lead  the  c[uiet  anA 
frugal  life  which  his  limited  means,  as  well  as  his  sisr 
tastes,  dictated.  He  was  abstemious  ifi  his  habttsy 
never  tasted  any  alcoholic  beverages.  His  later  years  wnv 
saddened  by  circumstances  connected  with  a  romantie  a^ 
tachment  he  had  formed  for  Mademoiselle  de  rEroimHSK 
He  made  the  lady's  acquaintance  at  the  house  of  MiirllaMS 
du  Deffand,  a  noted  resort  of  literarjr  men  and  savansw  flfcs 
nursed  him  assiduously  during  an  illness  he  had  in.  170^ 
and  from  that  period  till  her  death  in  1776  they  lived  im 
the  same  house  without  any  scandal  attaching  to  ~  ' 
Intimacy.  On  her  part  there  seems  to  have  heen 
first  to  last  nothing  more  than  warm  friendsliipv  hot 
feelings  towards  her  were  of  a  stronger  kind,  and  her  dm 
deeply  affected  him.  He  never  recovered  his  elasticity  off 
spirits,  though  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  las 
favorite  pursuits,  and  to  frequent  the  society  of  his  brothas 
philosophers.  After  the  death  of  Voltaire  (ITIS),  whoaa 
friend  and  correspondent  he  had  been  for  more  tbao  thfa^* 
years,  he  was  resarded  as  the  leader  of  the  philoseplnal 
partv  in  the  Academy.    He  died  on  the  29th  October.  1783^. 

The  chief  features  of  D'Alembert's  character  were  mocv- 
olenoe,  simplicity,  and  independence.  Though  hia  mcaaaft 
was  never  large,  and  durina  the  neater  part  of  his  Kfrwas 
I  very  meagre,  he  contrivea  to  find  means  to  support  lis 
I  foster-mother  in  her  old  age,  to  educate  the  children  of  hia 
first  teacher,  and  to  help  various  deserving  students  dmi^g 
their  coll^pe  career.  By  his  practice  as  well  as  tj  Iks 
work  above  referred  to  (Eeeai  mw  la  eoeUU  dee  ocas  de  lif- 
(nss,  etc.)  he  did  much  to  destroy  the  unworthy  subaas^ 
viency  of  literary  and  scientific  men  to  the  socially  iC>sA 
«dthepoliti«lfypowerfi.L  ^fi^^m^^^^y^m 
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plain  almost  to  the  extent  of  rudenen  it  probably  set  all 
we  better  an  example  of  a  much  needed  reform  to  the  class 
to  which  he  belong.  The  controversj  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  religious  opinions,  arising  as  it  did  chiefly  out  of  his 
oonnection  with  the  Encyclopasdia,  has  no  longer  any  liv- 
ing interest  now  that  the  Encyclopeedists  generally  have 
oeased  to  be  regarded  with  unqualified  suspicion  bjr  those 
who  count  themselves  orthodox.  It  is  to  be  observed,  more- 
over, that  as  D^Alembert  confined  himself  chiefly  to  math- 
ematical articles,  his  work  laid  him  less  open  to  charges  of 
heresy  and  infidelity  than  that  of  some  of  his  associates. 
The  nillest  revelation  of  his  religious  convictions  is  ^iven 
in  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  which  was  published 
along  with  that  with  Frederick  the  Qreat  in  Bossange's 
edition  of  his  works. 

The  icientifio  works  of  D'Alembert  have  never  been  pnbliihed 
in  a  ooUected  form.  The  most  important  of  them  nave  been 
mentioned  above,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  OputcuUs  mathSmat^ 
iquet  (1761-80,  8  voli.  -ito).  Hii  literary  and  philosophioal 
works  were  oollected  and  edited  by  Bastion  (Paris,  1805,  18 
voU.,'8vo).  A  better  edition  by  Bossange  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  1821  (5  vols.  8tO).  The  best  aooonnt  of  the  life  and 
writingi  of  D'Alembert  is  contained  in  Condoroet's  £logtf  pre- 
panted  to  the  Aoademy  and  published  in  1784. 

DALGARNO,  Qeobgb  (e.  1626-1687).  an  ingenious  but 
now  almost  forgotten  writer,  bom  at  Old  Aberaeen  about 
1626.  He  appears  to  have  studied  at  Marischal  College ; 
and  in  1657  he  went  to  Oxford,  where,  according  to  Wood, 
'*  he  taught  a  private  grammar-school  with  good  success  for 
about  thirty  years,"  and  where  he  died  on  August  28, 1687. 
In  his  work  entitled  DicIosca/ocopAits,  or  the  Dec^and  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1680,  he  has  the  merit 
of  anticipating  some  of  the  most  useful  modem  discoveries 
as  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  including  the 
hand-alphabet.  "  In  prosecution  of  his  general  idea,'^Bays 
Dugald  Stewart  in  his  ''Account  of  a  Boy  Bora  Blind 
and  Deaf "  {Trans,  o/  Royal  Soc  o/  Edinb,  vol.  vii.),  " he  has 
treated,  in  one  short  chapter,  of  a  i>6a/  Man's  IHciionary. 
and,  in  another,  of  a  Qrammar  for  Deaf  Persons^  both  or 
them  containing  a  varietur  of  precious  hints,  from  which 
useful  practical  lights  might  be  derived  by  all  who  have 
any  concern  in  the  tuition  of  children  durins  the  first  stage 
of  their  education."  Twenty  years  before  Uie  publication 
pf  his  Didasealocopkus,  Dalgamo  had  given  to  the  world  a 
very  ingenious  piece  entitled  Ars  Signorum,  from  which, 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  it  appears  indisputably  that  he  was  the 
precursor  of  Bishop  \Vilkins  in  his  speculations  concern- 
ing **  a  real  character  and  a  philosopnical  language."  It 
18  alleged  that,  although  Wilkins  does  not  refer  to  Dal- 
gamo. it  was  from  him  that  he  took  the  hint  of  his  oele- 
bratea  work.  Leibnitz  on  various  oc<iasions  alluded  to  the 
Ars  Signorum  in  commendatory  terms.  The  works  of  Dal- 
garno,  which  had  Jbecome  exceedingly  rare,  have  been  re- 
printed by  the  Maitland  Club. 

DALHOUSIE,  Jamis  Andrew  Broun-Bamsat,  Mar- 
i^uis  OF  (1812-1860),  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  great  administrator  who  was  the  last  of  the  his- 
toric governors-general  under  the  East  India  Company,  and 
may  be  ranked  with  hb  two  most  distinguished  predeces- 
sonij  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  The 
fiunily  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  rescued 
James  VI.  in  the  Gowrie  outrage ;  but  there  is  mention  in 
1140  of  Simon  de  Ramsay  as  witness  to  the  grant  of  Liv- 
ingston Church  in  West  Lothian ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 
aajf  whom  David  II.  made  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  was  starved 
to  death  by  the  Douglas.  The  grateful  King  James  made 
Sir  John  Lord  Ramsay  of  Bams  and  Viscount  Haddington, 
and  his  son  obtained  a  change  of  the  title  to  Baron  Kam- 
sav  of  Dalhousie.  His  son  was  created  earl  of  Dalhousie. 
The  ninth  earl  was  a  distinguished  Waterloo  officer,  held 
high  command  in  Canada,  was  commander-in-chief  in  Brit- 
ish India  previous  to  1832,  and  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Dalhousie  of  Dalhousie.  He 
married  Miss  Broun,  the  heiress  of  Coalstoun  near  Had- 
dington, a  woman  of  remarkable  ability  and  force  of  cha- 
racter, which  she  transmitted  to  her  distinguished  son,  who 
doBely  resembled  her  in  features  also.  He  was  their  third 
son,  but  the  early  death  of  his  brothers,  followed  by  that 
of  tlieir  father,  made  him  the  tenth  earl  while  yet  a  youth. 
£*or  his  long  and  brilliant  services  in  India  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  and  the  Crown  made  him  marquis, 
a  dignity  that  passed  away  with  him,  his  only  issue  being 
two  daughters,  the  Lady  Susan,  married  to  the  Honorable 


R.  Bourke,  M.  P.,  brother  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Mayo,  sad 
the  Lady  Edith,  first  wife  of  Sir  James  Ferguson. 

Bom  in  1812,  the  boy  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  ca- 
tered at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  gave  brieht  prom- 
ise of  his  future  career.  The  two  most  remarkable  of  hit 
fellow-students  were  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  who 
both  succeeded  their  youn^r  rival  in  the  viceroy's  seat, 
and  more  than  once  in  their  public  career  alluded  to  the 
friendship  that  had  united  the  three.  When  Lord  Bam- 
say,  he  attempted,  as  a  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
snatch  the  representation  of  Edinbuiigh  from  Sir  John 
(afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  Canipbell,  and  James  Abe^ 
crombv,  afterwards  Speaker  and  Lord  Dunfermline.  He 
was  afterwards  elected  for  the  county  of  Hkddington,  whidi 
he  represented  for  a  short  time  till  called  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  his  father's  death.  The  dnke  of  Wellington  wn 
soon  attracted  by  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  yonng 
peer,  in  whom,  moreover,  he  felt  an  interest  for  his  fothei'i 
sake.  When  the  Whigs  went  out  of  office  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power  with  three  col- 
leagues who  were  successively  to  be  goveroor-genend,- 
Lora  EUenborough  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  as  secretary  at  war,  and  Lord  Dalhoone 
as  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  in  1844  as  president.  It  was  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  he  sowed  the  seeds' of  that  disease  which  carried 
him  ofi*  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  time  was  that  of  the 
com-law  struggle  and,  still  more  to  him,  of  the  railway 
mania.  Kight  and  day  the  president  had  to  work.  Id 
1845  he  organized  that  railway  department  cf  the  Board 
of  Trade,  through  which  in  one  year  he  passed,  after  de- 
tailed personal  study,  332  projects,  involving  a  capital  of 
£271,000,000,  besides  many  foreign  schemes  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  English  money-market  At  the  last  hour 
of  November  for  lodging  applications  no  fewer  than  600 
schemes  were  deposited  on  his  table.  To  him,  more  thin 
any  other  man.  Great  Britain  owes  its  railway  svstem,  and 
if  the  experienced  waming  of  the  over-worked  president 
had  been  heeded,  Uie  disasters  of  1847-48  would  never 
have  taken  place.  At  the  same  time  the  duty  of  leading 
the  com-law  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  fell  upon  the 
wearied  official.  The  defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  end 
of  June,  1846,  gave  him  no  respite,  for  Lord  John  BusseU 
asked  him  to  remain  in  office,  and  again  the  Whig  premier 
offered  the  young  Conservative  peer  the  office  of  governor 
general  of  India,  from  which  Lord  Hardinge  was  returning 
after  the  first  Sikh  war. 

Never,  since  Clive,  had  any  man  so  youn^  been  called 
to  bear  such  vast  responsibilities,  and  vet^  like  Clive,  he 
nearly  doubled  the  emnire,  and  adomea  his  rale  with  the 
blessinss  of  peaceful  ana  material  reform.  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  only  thirty-five  vears  of  age  when,  on  the  12th  Janu- 
ary, 1848,  he  aasumea  at  Calcutu  that  high  office  which  he 
held  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  or  almost  as  long  as  the 
period  during  which  Lord  Hastings  had  beoi  led  bj 
troublous  times  to  fill  it.  Had  he  remained  a  cabinet 
minister^  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  what  he  might  have 
become  m  the  annals  of  British  statesmanship,  but  he  hsd 
even  higher  work  to  do  in  India.  Lord  Hardinge,  guided 
throughout  his  policy  by  the  good  and  great  Henry  Lav- 
rence,  had  left  the  Punjab  nominally  at  peace  under  a  Sikh 
regency,  but  really  seething  with  discontent  and  confusion. 
To  use  Lord  Dalhousie's  own  words  in  reviewing  the  sitoa- 
ion,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Sikh  people  was  influenced  bf 
the  bitterest  animosity  against  us,  chief  after  chief  deserted 
our  cause,  nearly  the  whole  army  and  council  of  regencr 
were  openly  arrayed  against  us,  the  Siklis  courted  an  Ai* 
ffhan  alliance,  and  the  question  was  no  longer  one  of  policr 
but  of  national  safety.  Moolraj,  at  Mooltan  had,  in  Apnl 
murdered  the  British  officers  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson; 
Herbert  Edwardes  had  in  June  shown  how  disaster  ctHiM 
be  retrieved;  by  September  General  Whish  was  M^t 
Mooltan  with  an  avenging  force ;  and  on  the  5ih  Octobei 
the  govemor-general  announced,  at  a  militarjr  ball  at  Bar- 
rack pore,  a  general  war  against  the  Sikh  Sirdars.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  spot  like  another  Clive  he  conquered,  ss- 
nexed,  and  reorganised  the  Punjab  in  six  months.  The 
crowning  victory  of  Gujerat,  on  the  2Ist  Febnuuy,  1849, 
followedby  the  fall  of  Mooltan,  avenged  the  drawn  haUls 
of  Chillianwalla,  and  on  the  29th  Idarch  the  Punjab  bs> 
came  a  British  province.  Borrowing  from  adminNftratifS 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  in  Tenassertm  and  Sind,  the 
governor-general  created  that  Don-regulation  system  unkr 
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vhich  miliUry  officers  and  civilians  combined  liave  ever 
rince  brought  up  to  the  ordinary  level  of  our  civilized  ad- 
■linittTation  the  warlike  peoples  of  Northern  and  the  more 
lavage  tribes  of  Central  and  Eastern  India.  In  the  brothers 
Henry' and  John  Lawrence,  assisted  by  Sir  Robert  Mont- 
gomery and  Sir  Donald  Madeod,  Lord  Dalhousie  found 
men  to  work  out  his  plans  with  such  success  as  to  convert 
the  Punjab  into  the  base  from  whicJi,  in  1857,  Delhi  was 
taken  and  the  empire  was  reconquered.  He  returned  to 
the  capital  by  Bombay,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Bur- 
mah,  surveying  the  ooast-Une  of  the  magnificent  depend- 
ency which  he  had  thus  carried  up  to  its  natural  boundar 
ries,  to  the  Himalayas  from  the  sea.  The  experience  he 
thus  gained  was  soon  to  be  used.  The  king  of  Upper  Bur- 
mah  violated  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo  by  a  gross  outrage 
on  certain  British  traders  in  the  port  of  Rangoon,  and  re- 
fused atonement  Quotixig  Lord  Wellesley's  maxim,  that 
an  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  would  be  resented  as  promptly  and  as  fully  as  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  after  every  peaceful  effort  had 
fiuled,  the  Gk>vemment  of  India  foueht  the  second  Bur- 
mese war ;  and^  as  reparation  was  still  scorned,  took  pos- 
session of  the  kuigdom  of  Pegu,  thus  uniting  the  territories 
of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim  taken  in  the  first  war  into  what 
is  now  the  compact  and  prosperous  coast  province  of  Brit- 
ish Burmah. 

From  that  time,  in  1852,  the  completed  empire  has  been 
tt  peace,  save  for  the  Mutiny  and  little  frontier  campaigns. 
Its  consolidation  now  became  the  great  work  of  the  young 
and  triumphant  governor-general,  who  showed  on  as  great 
a  scale  as  history  can  present,  in  a  few  years,  that  peace 
has  greater  victories  than  those  of  war.  While  in  the 
minute  review  of  his  eight  and  a  quarter  years'  adminis- 
tration Lord  Dalhousie  devotes  177  paragraphs  to  these,  he 
records  in  only  3  the  conquest  of  territories  and  populations 
u  large  as  those  of  France.  With  the  foresight  and  cau- 
tion that  marked  all  his  statesmanship  he  thus  closes  the 
narrative  of  hb  wars: — " Experience— frequent,  hard,  and 
recent  experience — has  taught  us  that  war  from  without  or 
rebellion  from  within  may  at  any  time  be  raised  against 
us,  in  quarters  where  they  were  the  least  to  be  expected, 
and  by  the  most  feeble  and  unlikely  instruments.''  The 
rising  of  the  tribe  of  Sonthals,  a  non-Arvan  race  of  simple 
and  now  half-Christianised  savages  in  the  Rigmahal  hills, 
due  to  the  oppression  of  Hindu  usurers  and  landlords,  illus- 
trated this.  But  the  mutiny,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
allude,  has  still  more  light  thrown  on  it  by  this  warning. 

Lord  Dalhousie  made  additions  to  those  portions  of  the 
empire  under  direct  British  administration,  however,  not 
only  by  conquest  but  by  annexing  native  states  which 
lapsed  to  the  suzerain  power  on  the  failure  of  natural  and 
even  adopted  heirs,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Oudh,  for  outrage- 
ous and  hopeless  mbrule.  No  part  of  his  policy  has  been 
more  misrepresented  than  this.  Hb  own  narrative  of  it, 
written  as  simple  hbtory  and  long  before  it  was  attacked, 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  unflinching  honesty  which  was  the 
basb  of  his  natiure, — the  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
horroi  of  oppression  which  influenced  all  hb  career,  and 
the  strict  regard  for  justice  which  made  hb  Government 
the  strongest  India  ever  had,  before  or  since.  He  has  been 
charged  with  the  lack  of  imagination ;  but  he  had  that  as 
Cromwell  had  it,  where  he  cared  for  the  many  rather  than 
for  the  self-seeking  and  self-pleasing  few.  The  question  b 
twofold — Is  it  the  duty  or  the  right  of  the  paramount 
power  (1)  to  escheat  states  the  chiefs  of  which  persist  in 
anarchy  that  not  onlv  ruins  their  own  people  but  tlireatens 
their  neighbors,  or  (2)  to  allow  states  to  lapse  when  the 
chiefii  leave  no  natural  heirs  and  have  refused  to  adopt  a 
snocessor?  The  first  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oudh,  which  for  the  crimes  of  its  kings,  com- 
mitted in  spite  of  all  warnings,  was  ordered  to  be  annexed 
by  the  British  Cabinet  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  who  would  have  again  tried  the  policy 
that  failed  after  tlie  first  Sikh  war.  The  second  b  the  real 
point  at  issue  in  hb  case.  Now  the  despatch  of  the  30th 
April,  1860,  in  which  Lord  Canning  urges  the  concession 
to  the  153  Hindu  and  Mahometan  princes  who  actually 
govern  their  estates  of  a  distinct  law  of  adoption  and  feuda- 
tory right,  b  based  on  the  fact  that  no  sucn  law  or  certain 
nsage  was  in  exbtence  before.  Lord  Dalhousie  acted  for 
the  good  of  the  natives  and  for  the  interests  of  the  Britbh 
Oov«>mment,  solely  as  their  trustee,  when  he  annexed 
itate»  according  to  what  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of 


lapse.  Hb  regard  for  purely  hbtoric  claims  which  could 
not  affect  the  happiness  of  the  people  for  evil  is  shown  by 
his  refusal  to  carry  out  the  consent  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors to  extingnish  the  dynasty  of  Timur  on  the  death  ot 
the  king  of  I^lhi.  He  rather  perpetuated  the  titular  sov 
ereignty  by  recognizing  the  |jandson  of  the  king  as  heir- 
apparent,  on  the  two  conditions  that  he  should  reside  as 
the  Eootub  palace,  outside  Delhi,  and  "  should  as  king  re* 
ceive  the  governor-general  at  all  times  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality."  To  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Punjab  and  Pegu, 
won  b^  conquest,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Oudh,  annexed 
for  misrule  worse  than  that  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  Lord 
Dalhousie  hence  added  the  fourth  of  Nagpore,  *'  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legal  heirs,"  refusing  to  l)estow  the  territorv  in 
free  gift  upon  a  straneer.  So  also  he  added  the  province 
of  Berar,  ceded  by  the  Nizam  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  the  Hyderabad  contingent  In  Nagpore  and 
Berar,  one  day  to  be  united  to  Bombay,  he  gave  Lanca- 
shire the  finest  cotton-field  under  the  British  Crown.  So 
also  the  principality  of  Sattara  and  the  chie&hip  of  Jhansi 
reverted  to  the  Indian  Government  Writing  in  1856  ha 
showed  that  these  four  kingdoms  and  three  provinces  had 
raised  the  revenue  of  India  from  26  to  30  millions  sterling 
a  year.  In  the  twenty  years  since,  no  revenue-paying  a£ 
dition  ha§  been  made  to  the  emoire  as  Dalhousie  left  it^ 
for  he  reached  the  boundaries  fixed  by  nature.  But  the 
income  of  the  12  provinces  of  Britbh  India,  with  the  158 
native  states,  which  cost  the  rest  of  India  far  more  than 


the  small  tribute  thev  pay  and  spend  nothing  on  the  . 

people,  has  risen  to  52  millions  sterling  a  year.    It  has 

doubled  since  Lord  Dalhousie  landed  at  Calcutta.    But, 


while  caring  for  the  people,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  and  good-will  of  their  chiefe.  Himself  a  sincere 
Christian,  while  singularly  reticent  as  to  hb  personal 
fiiith,  and  strictly  neutral  as  the  ruler  of  millions  of  alien 
and  opposed* creeds,  he  thus  wrote  of  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  by  Maharaja  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  last  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Punjab: — "The  act  was  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  boy,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Gk>a's  hand, 
was  the  result  of  his  own  uninfiuenced  convictions.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  his  life  hitherto  has  beea 
strictlv  consbtent  with  the  injunctions  of  the  fiuth  he  pro- 
fesses." So  he  records  the  baptbm  of  the  Queen's  ward, 
the  princess  of  Cooi^,  at  the  desire  of  her  father  the  ex- 
nga.  And  in  hb  time  there  was  passed  the  Toleration 
Act,  which,  completing  the .  good  work  begun  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  removed  mm  the  statute-book  the  last 
traces  of  the  persecution  of  converts  to  Christianity,  who 
had  suffered  tne  loss  of  all  their  goods  as  a  penal  con- 
seouence. 

The  catalogue  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  reforms  is  as  inter- 
esting as  it  b  long,  but  we  must  be  content-  with  a  mere 
statement  of  those  which  remind  us  of  dive's  work  in  his 
third  visit  to  India.  The  Civil  Service  was  open  to  the 
competition  of  all  the  natural-bom  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
black  and  white,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dvil  and  mili- 
tary services  were  reorganized  in  India  itself  to  supply  the  - 
new  territories.  In  Bengal,  the  boards,  which  haa  acted 
as  "screens"  for  inefficiency  were  abolished  or  simplified^ 
and  personal  government  was  introduced  in  a  way  which 
made  the  force  of  the  g^vemor-ceneral's  energy  and  in- 
fluence felt  throughout  the  empire.  The  Public  Works 
Department,  separated  from  the  military  administration, 
was  organized  m  a  shrle  which  has  enabled  it  to  grapple 
with  the  vast  needs  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  A  legislative 
council  was  created  which,  hr  more  effectually  than  the 
sham  introduced  by  Lord  Halifax  afterwards,  promised  ta 
represent  both  Britbh  and  native  opinion.  Bensal,  with 
its  sixtv  millions,  received  a  lieutenant-governor  tor  itselt 
In  a  thousand  detaib  life  was  substituted  for  apathv  or 
obstructiveness,  till  among  all  classes  the  genius  and  force 
of  the  **  boy  "  governor-general  were  gratefully  eulogized 
as  had  never  before  happened  in  the  hbtory  of  India. 
There  was  not  a  hostile  cntic  But  these  were  small  mat- 
ten  compared  with  the  introduction  of  the  four  potent 
forces  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  cheap  poetaffe  and 
the  primary  school.  The  triumph  of  physical  and  edu- 
cational progress  went  hand  in  hand.  The  quondam  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trade  felt  himself  at  his  old  work, 
but  on  a  vaster  scale,  and  with  &r  more  magnificent  re- 
sults. Every  word  he  spoke  or  wrote,  every  act  that  he 
ordered  or  sanctioned,  told  on  the  civilization  of  the  conn- 
try.    Hit  it  was,  too,  to  m^ff^M^^g^C^gf^     
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Gaaaly  which  has  sinoe  saved  Hindastan  from 
;  his  to  make  roads  from  Delhi  through  the  Pan- 
Jdb,  from  the  Simla  and  the  frontier  to  Tibet  from  Assam 
#•  regu.  Trade  and  affricalture  were  ever  before  him  as 
if  ke  iiad  no  other  work  to  do ;  cotton  and  tea,  iron  and 
«m1,  salt  and  other  resources  were  carefiilly  developed  by 
Aim :  and  be  created  a  forest  department  When  he  did 
aatUiink  U  politicallj  expedient  to  make  female  education 
mcaro^if  the  state,  any  more  than  even  the  early  mission- 
JBies  were  prepared  to  attend  to  it,  he  supported  the 
bane  8c1kx>1  out  of  his  own  pocket    Suttee  in  native 


States,  and  thuggee,  or  strangling,  in  our  own,  he  kept 
^tamu  wit^  ao  iron  hand ;  female  infanticide  and  meriah 
«r  hitman  sacrifice  he  vigilantly  suppressed ;  slavery  and 
Ae  slave-trade  he  made  treaties  from  the  Somalee  coast 
«ff  Africa  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Irawaddy  to  put  down. 
Knally,  his  care  for  the  British  soldier  in  a  tropical  cli- 
■Mie  was  <matohed  only  by  the  improvement  which  he 
—unoi  HI  ihe  phj^sical  condition  of  the  sepoys.  No  less  a 
Hlitary  than  a  civil  administrator,  his  last  act  was  to  send 
>  a  series  of  minutes  j^ressing  for  a  reorganization  and 
crease  of  the  army,  in  language  not  only  unheeded, 
t  ^Mtberately  repellea,  with  consequences  which  the 
itinv  soon  displaced. 
8ucn  work  as  this,  followinff  the  still  greater  strain  of 
Ihe  Board  of  Trade  during  the  railway  mania,  began  to 
Aow  itself  even  before  Lord  Dalhousie  had  completed  the 
five  years'  term  of  service.  He  recorded  at  the 
i  the  bitter  pang  it  was  to  him  to  be  so  ill  as  not  to  be 
to  accompany  the  first  railway  train  which  he  offi- 
cially sent  forth  in  its  course  Bombay-wards  from  Howrah, 
€bit  soburb  opposite  Calcutta.  In  1856  the  physicians 
warned  him  to  leave,  but  as  Her  Majesty's  Oov- 
laid  on  him  the  duty  of  annexing  Oudh,  he 
^eliberatelv  accepted  the  responsibility,  ''llie  ministry 
fcare  asked  me  to  stay,  and  I  will  do  my  duty,"  he  replied 
#•  all  remonstrances.  He  had,  too,  lost  his  wife,  to  whom 
k  was  devotedly  attached — a  daughter  of  the  marquis  of 
Tweedale,  who  had  been  governor  of  Madras — and  was 
flsothed  by  the  arrival  of  his  eldest  daughter.  The  hot 
•easem  of  1855  he  spent  in  the  Neilffherry  hills.^  It  was 
«■  Hhe  «th  March,  1858,  that  he  left  Calcutta,  amid  the 
tevs  -of  many,  both  natives  and  Europeans,  who  accoin- 

Cied  'the  great  proconsul,  as  he  was  lovinsly  called,  to 
Ohattt  He  knew  he  had  no  more  health  to  look  for. 
flbdUy^Ud  he  write,  in  his  formal  reply  to  the  citisens  of 
CUIcatta— "  Nearly  thirteen  years  have  Passed  awav  since 
Cnt  [  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Through  all  those 
years,  with  but  one  short  interval,  public  employment  of 
ilie  heaviest  responsibilitv  and  labor  has  been  imposed 
■Ml  oae.  I  am  weariea  and  worn,  and  have  no  other 
ttiWMfht  <«r  wish  than  to  seek  the  retirement  of  which  I 
dand  in  need,  and  which  is  all  I  now  am  fit  for." 

sLaxd  iDalhonsie  retired  not  only  amid  the  regrets  of  the 
yjD{lte\be>had  rtAed  so  well,  and  of  the  services,  civil  and 
■silitary,  whtdh  lie  had  attached  to  himself  at  once  hj  the 
.»lendor  of  his  administrative  genius  and  by  the  kingly 
Monation  of  his  personal  character.  He  was  honored 
%j  C^ariiament  and  the  Crown,  while  the  press  exhausted 
Ae  ienus  of  eulogy  in  reviewing  the  career  of  one  who, 
l&e'Clrve,  had  proved  e<^uallv  great  in  peace  and  in  war. 
me  finany  montns  spent  m  Malta  before  he  could  brave- 
Ae  rigora  <ef  his  native  climate  he  devoted  to  a  defence 
«f  his  whole  administration,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
sosriio^beifoudid.  For  already  the  outburst  of  the  Bengal 
SBRtfmy  liad  tied  thoughtless  or  prejudiced  and  certainly 

oorant  pevsens  to  demand  a  victim,  and  they  sought  it 
he  dvinff  igovemor-general.  He  could  not  take  his 
^  tim  the  fieuse  of  Lords  and  explain  his  acts  and  policy 
Sa  anthinking  and  excited  critics  who  personally  knew 
Mothing  of  eilttier.  In  India  itself,  where  the  facts  were 
fcrrr"  and  he  *was  known,  he  was  defended  as,  on  much 
leas  «Dd  lower  grounds,  Warren  Hastings  had  been.  So 
appealing  Ircmhis  contemporaries  to  posterity,  and  moved 
flitheeame  thne  bv  the  unauthorised  publication  of  other 
fcnily  f>apefB,'he  dictated  the  following  addition  to  his  will, 
■liach  we4kFe*permitted  to  publish  for  the  first  time: — 

-**fieoQBd1y,  It  is  my  wiih  that  on  my  deosase  the  whole  of 
Hbe  letterB  and  private  papers  of  every  description,  wherever 

*Th6«vpolntment,  u  his  raoeenor,  of  Lord  Canning,  hia  old  col- 
Iho  eompaalon,  gsre  him  creat  pleasure*,  and  when,  soon  after,  he 
WBsa  dvinc  and  was  told  of  the  eulogy  that  Tioeror  had  passed  on  him 

-   -»    •  . . — . .  -^  --"— r  to  BiO,mahai,  he  smiled. 


^■kea  opening  an  extension  of  the  railway 
Mflnf ,^*I  always  knew  Canning  was  a  gentl< 


found,  belonging  to  me,  and  not  being  legal  doeasMBti  asa- 
neoted  with  the  Dalhousie  family,  should  be  delirered  to  ay 
daughter  Susan.  I  et^oin  that  at  her  deeease,  or  sooner  if  as 
should  think  fit,  all  doenments,  Journals,  and  letters  illastratiag 
the  history  of  the  Dalhousie  fkmily,  or  the  career  of  thocs  wbo 
have  been  suooesslvely  its  head,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  holder 
of  the  title  of  Dalhousie.— And  as  it  has  been  the  praotiosof 
my  father  and  of  myself  to  keep  a  fiill  private  Journal  dixiag 
our  lives,  and  to  preserve  papers  of  personal  intersst,  and  ss 
there  prevails  in  these  days  a  mania  for  giring  publicity  to  the 
oorrespondenoe  of  pnblio  men,  however  slight  may  have  bsm 
their  real  ImportanDe  in  the  annals  of  the  period,  or  howerar 
valueless  may  oe  their  written  remains,  I  desire  if  possibis  to 
preserve  these  papers  in  privacy  within  the  family  to  wbish 
they  refer. — I  direct,  thererore,  that  when  these  docoments  slisll 
be  delivered  to  him  who  shall  then  be  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  ds. 
livery  of  them  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  request  from  bm  (ts 
which  I  am  confident  he  will  conform,  as  to  a  request  issuiog 
from  the  grave)  that  no  portion  of  the  private  papers  of  isy 
father  or  of  myself  shall  be  made  public  until  at  least  fifty  yesn 
shall  have  passed  after  my  death.^ 

The  papers 'are  carefully  preserved  in  Coalstoun  till  the 
^ear  1910.  Lord  Dalhousie  retired  to  his  old  bov  home, 
m  Dalhousie  Castle,  to  die,  afiectionately  tended  by  hii 
daughter,  and  on  the  19th  December,  1860,  he  paawd  pesos* 
fully  away.  He  was  not  forty-nine  years  old,  ao  a^  when 
in  £ngland  statesmen  only  b«dn  their  career,  yet  m  Eagr 
land  and  India  he  had  done  a  life-work  surpassed  by  noo^ 
if  equalled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  marble 
statue,  long  opposite  Wellesley's  in  the  hall  of  Qoveramcot 
House,  Cfucutta,  now  adorns  the  public   institute  in  the 

Sublic  square,  which  both  bear  his  name.  His  portiait  bf 
ir  John  Watson  Gordon,  at  Coalstoun.  recalls  the  fins 
head,  the  brow  of  massive  breadth  and  iieight,  the  large 
and  lustrous  eyes,  the  flexible  and  sensitive  lips,  the  com- 
manding attitude  which  made  his  middle-siie  look  like  the 
tallness  of  bigger  men. 

The  panic  which  sought  to  fasten  on  Lord  Dalhoooe 
responsibility  for  the  mutiny  has  long  since  been  pro- 
nounced unreasonable.  All  the  charges  against  the  last  of 
the  Com{Muiv's  governors-general  may  be  summed  op  is 
two,  political  and  military, — he  conquered  and  annexed 
many  states;  he  ignored  or  misunderstood  the  condition  of 
the  Sepoy  army.  As  to  the  first,  the  despatch  of  Lord  Can- 
ning, already  alluded  to— and  he  is  identified  with  the  op- 
posite or  non-annexation  policy,  which  Lord  Dalhooae 
alone  made  possible  for  his  successor — shows  that  there  was 
no  law  or  regular  usage  on  the  subject.  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  certainly  no  passion  for  annexation,  as  the  Oudh  esse 
proves,  and  each  instance  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own 
merits.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  evidence  to  support 
any  statement  as  to  native  opinion  or  feeling,  even  after  the 
event,  and  we  have  none  for  the  assertion  that  the  series  of 
acquisitions  of  territory  had  alarmed  the  native  chiefc.  But 
even  if  it  had,  we  may  maintain  that  it  was  the  governor* 
general's  duty  to  complete  the  empire,  to  care  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  do  this  at  all  fair  risks.  To  all  such  ssserUoos 
we  mav  reply  that  it  was  conquests  like  the  Punjab  that 
saved  the  empire  when  the  crisis  came,  that  it  was  snnez- 
ations  like  Nagpore  and  Sattara  which  removed  ooitrei  of 
discontent.  Oudh.  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  end 
little  Jhansi,  which  had  a  mad  ranee,  were  tne  only  msl 
contents.  All  the  other  native  chieis  were  loyal,  ac^velj 
or  passively.  The  military  argument  is  still  less  defensible 
ana  has  been  abandoned  ever  since  Sir  Charles  Jsdcua 
exposed  it.  Lord  Dalhousie  foresaw  trouble  in  India  a 
much  88  any  man  has  ever  done  in  a  countrv  where  it  ii 
the  unforeseen  that  happens.  We  have  already  ouoted  in 
instance  of  this.  But  tbe^  words  in  his  larewell  to  India 
might,  as  has  been  said,  have  been  written  after  the  nui- 
tiny.  *'  We  have  leamea  by  hard  experieaoe  how  a  difiw- 
ence  with  a  native  power,  which  seems  at  first  to  be  but 
the  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  may  rspidlj 
darken  and  swell  into  a  storm  of  war,  involving  the  whok 
empire  in  its  gloom.  We  have  lately  seen  m>w,  in  the 
very  midst  of  us,  insurrection  may  rise  like  an  exhalatioa 
from  the  earth,  and  how  cruel  violence,  worse  than  all  Ibe 


of  war,  may  be  suddenly  committed  hj  men  wka 
to  the  very  day  in  which  they  broke  out  in  their  frenxf  of 
blood,  have  been  regarded  as  a  simple,  harmless,  tunid 
race,  not  by  the  Government  alone  but  even  by  thoee  who 
knew  them  best,  who  were  dwelling  among  them,  and  woe 
their  earliest  victims.  Remembering  these  thiiigi»  nqpra; 
dent  man  will  venture  to  give  you  assoranoe  of  oonT' 
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nie  fint  anthorit3r  on  the  nilject,  Lord  Lawrence,  pro- 
ooanoed  the  came  of  the  mntiny  purely  military,  and 
Iband  it  in  the  greased  cartridges.  It  was  social,  not 
political, — an  assaolt  on  caste,  not  on  princes,  though 
doubtless  Mahometan  and  other  intriguers  took  adyantage 
of  the  mntinous  spirit  But  the  opportunitjr  for  the  mu- 
tiny was  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  British  garrison, 
already  too  low,  to  a  point  of  danger  which  had  ledto  Lora 
Dalhouaie's  alarmed  but  unheeded  protests.  When  he 
wanted  more  troops  to  meet  the  increase  of  territory  he 
found  himself  denuded  of  two  cavalry  and  two  inmntry 
lei^ments  for  the  Crimea.  The  strength  of  the  white  g^ar- 
rison  was  thus  reduced  to  22  regiments.  That  reduction 
comoleted  what  the  Afghan  policy  of  the  home  authorities 
had  begun,  W  placing  success  within  the  grasp  of  the  na- 
tiye  army.  In  1854  Cord  Dalhousie  thus  wrote : — "  We  are 
perfectly  secure  so  long  as  we  are  strong  and  are  believed 
to  be  so ;  but  if  European  troops  shall  now  be  withdrawn 
from  India  to  Europe,  and  if  nirther  we  should  be  called 
on  to  despatch  an  army  to  the  Persian  Gulf  .  .  .  then,  in- 
deed, I  shall  no  longer  feel,  and  can  no  longer  express,  the 
same  confidence  as  before  that  the  security  and  stabili^  of 
our  position  in  the  East  will  remain  unassailed."  That  b 
propnetic  enoueh.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  nine  minutes 
which,  on  the  last  day  of  his  office,  he  laid  before  his 
council  and  sent  home,  all  of  which  were  piseon-holed,  and 
two  of  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  records.  In  spite  of 
these  admirable  and  earnest  state  papers,  the  two  infantry 
regiments  sent  to  the  Crimea  were  not  replaced,  and  five 
or  six  of  the  minimum  of  thirty-one  on  the  India  establish- 
ment were  in  the  Persian  war,  as  his  excellency  had  feared. 
He  sought  to  raise  the  number  to  thirty-seven,  and  to  re- 
duce the  Sepoy  force  by  upwards  of  14,000  men,  but  in 
vain.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  own  military  pol- 
icy as  he  did  in  the  case  of  purely  political  and  adminis- 
trative affiura,  is  it  too  much  to  say  tnat  there  would  have 
been  no  mutiny  ?  In  spite  of  the  passing  away  of  the  school 
of  political  and  military  officers  whom  Lord  Dalhousie  cre- 
ate, represented  now  only  by  the  venerable  Lord  Lawrence, 
every  year's  progress  in  the  history  of  India  reveals  new 
reasons  for  recalling  with  gratitude  and  admiration  the 
eight  or  nine  years'  administration  of  the  last  of  the  gov- 
ernors-general. 

The  detailed  events  of  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  vol- 
vmes  of  the  Friend  of  India  and  the  Calcutta  Emitw  from  184S 
to  1850  inolaiive.  Other  and  more  oompaot  iouroei  are  Marsh- 
tuan'i  BiHory  of  India,  volnme  iii.,  Sir  Charlea  Jaekson'i  Ftn- 
dieation  of  tA«  Marquit  of  Dalhount't  Indian  AdminiHration, 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  India  under  Dalkomtie  and  Canning, 
The  "Minate  by  the  Most  Noble  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  of 
India,"  dated  the  28th  of  February,  1850,  was  pnblished  as  No. 
zIt.  of  the  Selections  from  the  Recorde  of  the  Govcmn^cnt  of 
India  in  the  Borne  Department  in  1850.  Thoie  who  are  inter- 
eited  in  that  controveriy  with  Sir  Charlea  Napier,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  supported  the  Marquii  of  Dalhousie,  will 
And  the  faots  in  Minutee  of  the  Reeignation  of  the  late  General 
Sir  Charlee  Napier  of  the  Command  of  the  Army  in  India 
<John  Murray,  1854).  (g.  sm.) 

DALIN,  Olop  von  (1708-1763),  a  Swedish  poet,  was 
bom  August  29, 1708,  in  the  parish  of  Vinberg,  in  Hal- 
land,  being  the  son  of  the  incumbent  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Dr.  Aus^n,  to  whom  Queen  Christina  had 
offered,  during  her  exile  in  Rome,  a  cardinaPs  hat  if  he 
joined  the  Romish  Church.  He  was  also  nearly  related  to 
a  still  .more  remarkable  man,  Rydelius,  the  philosophical 
bishop  of  Lund,  and  the  youn^  Dalin  was  sent  at  a  very 
early  age  to  be  instructed  by  him,  Linnieus  bein^  one  of 
his  fellow-pnpils.  The  quick  instinct  of  Rydelius  instantly 
perceived  the  bo^'s  extraordinary  genius,  and  he  assisted 
Its  development  in  every  possible  way.  While  studying 
de^ly  at  Lund,  Dalin  had  visited  Stockholm  in  the  year 
17^  and  in  1726  he  proceeded  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  one  of  the  public  offices.  Under  the  patronage 
of  Baron  Ralamb  he  rapidly  rose  to  preferment,  and  his 
skill  and  intelligence  won  him  golden  opinions.  It  was  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  that  he  commenced  his  literary 
career  bv  the  publication  of  a  work  that  was  entirely  new 
St  that  time  in  Sweden,  namelv  the  famous  ArguSj  a  weekly 
journal,  founded  on  the  model  of  Addison's  Spedator,  For 
the  two  years  1733,  1734,  Dalin  issued  his  brilliant  paper; 
at  the  end  of  1733  he  had  thought  to  give  it  over,  but  he 
wss  forced  to  continue  by  the  importunity  of  the  public.  It 
^as  not  till  1736  that  the  secret  was  known,  and  l)alin  con- 


fessed that  he  had  been  the  writer  of  ArguM,  His  repatar 
tion  thereupon  became  immense.  His  next  work  was  Tom- 
bar  <m  KrtHher  (Thoughts  about  Critics),  the  first  really 
nsthetic  book  brought  out  in  Sweden.  With  the  avoweJ 
purpose  of  enlarshiff  the  horison  of  his  cultivation  and 
tastes,  Dalin  set  ofi)  m  company  with  his  pupil.  Baron  Ra- 
lamb's  son,  on  a  tour  through  Germany  and  France,  in 
1739-40.  On  his  return  the  shifting  of  i^litical  life  at 
home  caused  him  to  write  his  famous  satiric  allegories  of 
The  Story  cf  the  Hone  and  April-  Work^  which  were  very 
popular,  and  provoked  countless  imitations.  He  now  set 
himself  to  work  on  the  most  considerable  of  his  writings, 
his  didactic  epos  of  Svenska  Friheten  (Swedish  Liberty), 
which  first  appeared  in  1742.  Hitherto  Addison  and  Pope 
had  been  his  Models ;  in  this  work  he  draws  his  inspiration 
from  Thomson,  whose  poem  of  Liberty  it  emulated.  In  1751 
Dalin  receivea  the  honorable  post  of  tutor  to  the  crown 
prince,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  literary  crown  princess  Louisa  Ulrika.  His  posi- 
tion at  court  save  rise  to  many  personal  inconveniences, 
and  separated  nim  to  a  vexatious  degree  from  the  studies  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  afasorwd.  He  held  Uie  post 
of  tutor  to  the  crown  prince  until  1766,  when  he  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  taken  part  in  the  attempted 
revolution  of  that  vear,  and  tried  for  his  life^  He  was 
acauitted,  but  was  forbidden  on  any  pretence  to  show  him- 
self at  court  This  period  of  exile,  wnich  lasted  until  1761, 
Dalin  spent  in  the  preparation  of  nis  great  historical  work. 
He  haa  been  ennobled  in  1751,  and  made  privy  counsellor 
in  1758 ;  and  now,  in  1761,  he-oDce  mora  took  his  place 
at  court  During  his  exile,  however,  his  spirit  ana  his 
health  had  been  broken ;  in  a  fit. of  panic  he  had  destroyed 
some  packets  of  his  best  unpublished  works,  and  thb  he 
constantly  brooded  over.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1763,  he 
died  at  his  house  in  Drottnin^holm.  In  the  vear  1767  his 
writinss  in  bdlee  lettree  wero  issued  in  six  volumes,  edited 
by  Bokman,  his  half-brother.  Amid  an  enormous  mass  of 
occasional  verses,  anamms,  epigrams,  impromptus,  and 
the  like,  his  satires  and  serious  poems  were  almost  buried. 
But  some  of  these  former,  even,  are  found  to  be  songs  of 
remarkable  grace  and  delicacy,  and  many  display  a  love  of 
natural  scenery  and  a  knowledge  of  its  forms  truly  remark- 
able in  that  artificial  age.  His  dramas  also  are  of  interest, 
particularly  his  admirable  comedy  of  2%e  Bhmotu  Man; 
he  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  Brynhilda,  or  the  UnfortiauUe 
Xoo&  and  a  pastoral  in  three  scenes  on  King  Adolphus 
Frederick's  return  from  Finland.  Durine  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  was  universally  admitted  to  oe  faeile  prtnespi 
among  the  Swedish  poets  of  his  time;  in  his  later  days  tne 
extravagant  reputation  of  the  poetess  Hedvig  Nordenflydit 
somewhat  eclipsed  his  glory.  He  possessed  a  singular 
mixture  of  the  literary  qualities  which  we  attribute  sevmlly 
to  Pope,  to  Voltaire,  and  to  Thomson.  As  a  prose  writei; 
Dalin  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  History  y  the  Swedieh 
Kingdonif  which  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 

DALKEITH,  a  burgh  of  baronv  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinbuiign,  situated  between  the 
Nortli  and  South  Esk,  6}  miles  south-east  of  Edinbunh. 
The  town  is  for  the  most  part  clean  and  well-built  fte 
principal  church,  an  old  Qothic  edifice,  was  orip^inally  the 
castle  chapel ;  in  1406  it  was  raised  to  the  dimity  of  a 
ooll^ate  church,  and  after  the  Reformation  it  became 
the  parish  kirk  A  new  church  in  the  Early  Enslish  stvle, 
with  a  steeple  167  feet  high,  was  built  by  the  duxe  of  Buo- 
cleuch  in  1840 ;  and  there  is  an  Episcopal  chapel  within 
the  palace  grounds.  Dalkeith  has  one  of  the  laig^t  corn- 
markets  in  Scotland,  held  every  Thursday.  There  are 
extensive  corn-mills,  breweries,  iron-foundries,  a  brass- 
foundry,  brickworks,  and  tanneries.  In  the  vicinity  is 
Dalkeith  palace,  the  principal  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buo- 
deuch,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park.  It  was  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  Charles  I.  in  1633.  of  Gkorge  IV.  in 
1822,  and  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1842.  Population  in  1871, 
6386. 

DALLING  AND  BULWER,  Baboh  (1801-1872). 
William  Henry  L^ton  Earle  Bulwer,  better  known  during 
the  chief  part  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career  in  diplomacy, 
politics,  and  literature  as  Sir  Henrv  Bulwer,  was  born  id 
Baker  Street  Portman  Souare,  London,  on  Friday  the  18th 
February,  1801.  Upon  ix>th  sides  Lord  Dallin^s  lineage 
illustrious ;  his  father's  house  traced  back  their  i 


try  to  the  Vikings  of  the  North,  and  his  mothK^s-daimed 
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deBoent  from  the  Tudon  and  Planta^netB.  General  Bul- 
wer.  when  colonel  of  the  106th  Regiment,  had  been  mar- 
riea  to  Elisabeth  Barbara  Lytton,  who— as  the  only  off- 
spring  of  Bichard  Warburton  Ly tton,  of  Knebworth  Park, 
in  the  oounhr  of  Hertford — was  sole  heiress  of  the  family 
of  Norrejs-Kobinson-Ljtton  of  Monacdhn  in  the  island  of 
Anglesea  and  of  Guersjlt  in  Denbighshire.  Her  father, 
Warborton  L^ton,  was  noteworthy  in  his  generation.  As 
nn  Oriental  linguist  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
William  Jones ;  he  was  besides  the  favorite  pupil  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr,  who  used  to  bx«g  of  him  as  inferior  only  to 
himself  and  perhaps  Person  in  classical  erudition.  Three 
sons  were  the  fruit  of  General  Bulwer's  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  I^ttons.  The  second  of  those  three  sons, 
Henry,  afterwards  Lord  Dalling^  having  been  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  his  selection  as  heir  to  his  maternal  f[rand- 
mother,  while  the  paternal  estates  in  Norfolk  went  m  due 
course,  by  right  of  primogeniture,  to  his  elder  brother  Wil- 
liam, the  maternal  property  in  Herts  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  Edward,  known 
fint  as  Bulwer  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  and  afterwards 
as  the  first  Baron  Lytton  of  Knebworth. 

Lord  Dalling's  father  was  so  far  notable  in  his  military 
capacity  that,  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  he  was  one 
of  the  four  commanding  officers  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  defence  of  England  in  1804,  when  threatened  with 
invasion  by  the  great  Napoleon.  Three  vears  afterwards, 
on  the  7th  Julv,  1807,  General  Bulwer  oied  prematurely 
at  fifty-two  at  Heydon  Hall.  His  young  widow  had  then 
devolved  upon  her  not  only  the  double  cham  of  caring 
for  the  estates  in  Herts  and  Norfolk,  but  the  far  weightier 
responsibility  of  superintending  the  education  of  her  three 
sons,  then  in  their  earliest  boyhood.  She  at  once  devoted 
herself  with  earnest  solicitude  to  their  instruction,  and  her 
qualifications  for  the  duties  of  home  instructress  were  cer- 
tainly exceptional.  For,  besides  having  great  natural 
gifts  and  instinctive  refinement,  she  was  a  woman  of  cul- 
tured intellect  and  rare  accomplishments.  Henry  Bulwer's 
first  school  was  that  of  Dr.  Curtis  in  Sunbury.  Middlesex. 
Thence,  while  yet  a  stripling,  he  was  removed  to  Harrow, 
then  presided  over  by  Dr.  George  Butler.  His  tutor  there 
was  the  Rev.  Mark  Drury,  a  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
vious head  master.  At  eighteen,  Henry  Bulwer  was  en- 
rolled as  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
removing  thence  soon  afterwards  to  Downing  College; 
where  his  university  career  was  completed.  At  that 
turning-point  in  his  history  his  maiden  work  was  pub- 
lished. It  wss  issued  from  the  press  in  1822  as  a  tiny 
volume  of  verse,  commencing  with  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
Napoleon.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  now  for  its  fraternal 
dedication  to  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  then  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  an  inscription  couched  in  terms  of  affectionate 
admiration. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  Henrv 
Bulwer  signalized  his  entrance  into  public  life  by  an  ad- 
venture. As  emissary  of  the  Greek  Committee  then  sit- 
ting in  London,  he  started  for  the  Morea,  carrying  with 
him  no  less  a  sum  than  £80,000  sterling,  which,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  at  his  destination,  he  handed  over  to 
Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his  colleagues,  as  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  War  of  Independence.  He  was  accompanied 
on  this  expedition  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  who,  a 
twelvemonth  before,  had  been  despatched  by  Lord  Byron 
to  Cephalonia  to  treat  with  the  insurgent' Grovemment. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  in  1826,  Bulwer  pub- 
lished a  record  of  this  romantic  excursion,  under  the  title 
of  An  Autumn  in  Greece,  Meanwhile,  bent  for  the  moment 
upon  following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  he  had  on  the  19th 
October,  1825,  been  gazetted  as  a  cornet  in  the  Second  Life 
Guards.  Within  less  than  eight  months,  however,  he  had 
exchanged  from  cavalry  to  infantry,  being  enrolled  on  the 
2d  June,  1826,  as  an  ensign  in  the  58th  Regiment  That* 
ensigncy  he  retained  for  little  more  than  a  month,  obtain- 
ing another  unattached,  which  he  held  until  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1829,  when  he  finallv  abandoned  the  army.  The 
court,  not  the  camp,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  successes ; 
and  for  thirtv-eight  years  altogether— from  the  August  of 
1827  to  the  August  of  1865 — he  contrived,  while  maturing 
from  a  young  attach^  to  an  astute  and  veteran  ambassador, 
to  hold  his  own  with  ease,  and  in  the  end  was  ranked 
among  the  subtlest  intellects  of  his  time  as  a  master  of 
diplomacy.  His  first  appointment  in  his  new  profession, 
at  the  date  just  mentioned,  was  as  an  attache  at  Berlin. 


In  the  April  of  1880  he  obtained  his  next  step  throncpii  Ui 
nomination  as  an  attache  at  Vienna.  Theno^  exactly  s 
year  afterwards^e  was  employed  nearer  home  in  the  ssom 
capacity  at  the  Hague. 

As  yet,  ostensibnr,  no  more  than  a  careless  lounger  in 
the  mums  of  the  Continent,  the  young  ex-cavalry  offioa 
veiled  tne  keenest  observation  onder  an  air  of  indUferenoek 
His  constitutional  eneigy,  which  throughout  life  was  ex- 
ceptionally intense  and  tenacious,  wore  from  the  fint  a 
mask  of  languor.  When  in  reality  most  cautious,  he 
was  seemingly  most  negligent.  No  matter  what  he  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  to  take  in  hand,  the  ait  he  apphed 
to  it  was  always  that  highest  art  of  all,  the  on  eebn 
arfam.  His  mastery  of  we  lightest  but  most  essential 
weapon  in  the  armorv  of  the  diplomatist,  tact,  came  to 
him  as  it  seemed  intuitively,  and  orom  the  outset  was  om- 
snmmate.  Talleyrand  himself  would  have  had  no  ressoB, 
even  in  Henry  Bulwer's  earliest  years  as  an  attach^  to 
write  entreatingly,  "Pa»  de  wUe,"  to  one  who  oonoealed  so 
felicitously,  even  at  starting,  a  Wnx-like  vigilance  aada 
an  aspect  the  most  phlegmatic.  Endowed  thus  highly  both 
in  intellect  and  in  temperament  he  had  hardly  rodied 
his  new  post  in  the  capital  or  the  Netherlands  vfacn 
he  found  and  immediateiv  seised  hb  opportunity.  The 
revolutionary  explosion  of  July  at  Paris  had  been  edioed 
on  the  25th  August*  1830,  at  Brussels  by  an  equallj 
startling  outburst  of  insurrection.  During  the  whole  of 
September  a  succession  of  stormy  events  swept  over  Bel- 
gium, until  the  popular  rising  reached  its  climax  on  the 
4th  October  in  the  declaration  of  Belgian  independenoe 
by  the  Provisional  Government  At  the  beginninff  of  the 
revolution,  the  young  attach^  was  despatched  by  the  then 
foreign  secretary  at  Whitehall,  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  watch 
events  as  they  arose  and  report  their  character.  When  lie 
reached  Ghent  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  conflict,  the  com- 
missionaire of  his  hotel  was  shot  down  at  his  elbow  oa 
the  Grande  Place.  In  the  execution  of  his  special  misnoD 
he  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions  amidst  civil  war, 
the  issue  of  which  was  to  the  last  degree  problematic. 
Under  those  apparently  bewildering  circumstances,  he  wsi 
enabled  by  his  sagacity  and  penetration  to  win  his  sinus 
as  a  diplomatist.  Writing  almost  haphaxard  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict,  he  sent  home  from  dav  to  day  a  series 
of  despatches  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  inddents 
that  would  otherwise  have  appeared  almost  inexplicable 
Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed,  auring  which  his  predictions 
had  been  wonderfully  verified,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
London  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  Cabinet  Hs 
returned  to  Brussels  no  longer  in  a  merely  tempomy 
or  informal  capacity.  As  secretary  of  legation,  ancl 
afterwards  as  charg^  d'affaires,  he  assisted  in  fnrthenog 
the  negotiations  out  of  which  JBelffium  rose  into  a  king- 
dom, and  in  so  rising  established  for  the  first  time  on  the 
European  continent  the  adjusted  fabric  of  a  moderate  con- 
stitutional sovereignty.  Scarcely  had  this  been  aooom- 
plished  when  he  wrote  what  may  be  called  the  first  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  newly  created  Belgian  kingdom. 
It  appeared  in  1831  as  a  brief  but  luminous  paper  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Wedmintter  Rofiew.  And  as  the 
events  it  recorded  had  helped^ to  inau^rate  its  writa's 
career  as  a  diplomatist,  so  did  liis  narrative  of  those  oociu^ 
rences  in  the  pages  of  the  Radical  quarterly  signalise  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  commencement  of  his  long  and  con- 
sistent career  as  a  Liberal  politician.  Shortly  before  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  reviewer,  and  immediately  prior  to  the  cany- 
mg  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  Bulwer  had  won  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Wilton,  afterwards  m 
1831  and  1832  sitting  there  as  M.  P.  for  Coventry.  Nearly 
two  years  having  elapsed,  during  which  he  was  absent  from 
the  legislature,  he  was  in  1834  returned  to  Westminster  ss 
the  representative  of  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Huyle- 
bone,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  his  birtnplace.  ftst 
position  he  retained  during  four  sessions,  winning  consider- 
able distinction  as  a  debater  by  his  undoubted  gifts  of  wit 
and  oratory.  Within  the  very  year  in  which  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Marylebone  electors,  he  brought  out  in  two  voluroest 
entitled  Fr<m€&— Literary ,  SoeUUf  and  PioUtieaL,  the  finl 
half  of  a  work  which  was  only  completed  upcm  the  publi- 
cation, two  years  afterwards,  of  a  second  series,  also  in  two 
volumes,  under  the  tiUe  of  Ths  Monareky  ^  ike  Middk 
CUutM,  Through  its  pages  he  made  good  his  claim  to  be 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  keen-witted  observer,  but  as  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  and  genial  delineaiois  of  thegenem 
Digitized  by  V^jOOQlC 
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IVenchman,  above  all  of  that  supreme  tTpe  of  the  race,  with 
whom  all  through  his  life  he  esfjecially  delighted  to  hold 
fiuniliar  interoourse,  the  true  Pariaian.  Between  the  iasu- 
ing  from  tlie  prees  of  these  two  series,  Henry  Bulwer  had 
prefixed  an  intensely  sympathetic  Uft  of  Lord  Byron  to  the 
raris  edition  of  the  poet's  works  published  by  Galignani, 
— a  memoir  republished  sixteen  years  afterwards.  A  polit- 
ical ailment  of  a  curiously  daring  and  outspoken  cha- 
racter,  entitled  The  Loird^  tke  Ooi^prnmenl,  and  the  Oounlryj 
was  eiven  to  the  public  in  1836  by  Bulwer,  in  the  form  or 
an  elaborate  letter  to  a  constituent.  At  this  point  his  lit- 
erary labors,  which  throughout  life  were  with  him  purely 
labors  by  the  way,  ceased  for  a  time,  and  he  disappeared 
during  three  decades  from  authorship  and  from  the  legis- 
lature. It  was  within  that  interval  of  thirty  years,  how- 
ever, that  he  succeeded  in  building  up  what  nas  ever  since 
constituted  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  reputation,  secur- 
ing to  him  his  eminent  and  now  historical  name  as  a  diplo- 
matist. During  the  period  of  his  holding  the  position  of 
chaig^'affiiires  at  Brussels,  Bulwer  had  seised  every  oppoiv 
tonity  of  making  lengthened  sojourns  at  Paris,  always  for 
him  the  choicest  place  of  residence.  It  was  in  the  midst 
•f  one  of  these  dolce  far  niente  loiterings  on  the  boulevards 
that,  on  the  14th  August,  1837,  he  received  his  nomination 
as  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Although  he' 
held  that  position  for  little  more  than  a  year,  he  contrived 
within  that  brief  period  to  make  his  mark  upon  the  Otto- 
man empire.  He  did  this  by  opening  up  single-handed  its 
resources  to  Western  Europe,  tlirougii  the  negotiation  of  a 
commercial  treaty  that  has  ever  since  proved  of  the  great- 
est importance,  not  to  England  alone,  but  in  a  more  or  less 
considerable  way  to  all  Christendom.  tJntil  then  the  mer- 
cantile relations  subsisting  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  outer  world  were  not  merely  unsatisfactorv,  they  were 
■imply  intolerable.  Becognizing.  immediately  upon  his 
advent,  the  exceptional  abilities  or  the  new  secretary.  Lord 
Ponsonby,  then  ambassador  at  Stamboul,  devolved  upon 
Bulwer  the  responsibility  of  discovering  some  solution  for 
this  apparently  insoluble  problem.  D^terously  overcom- 
ing difficulties  which  had  neretofore  appeared  insuperable, 
the  voung  diplomatist  succeeded  within  ati  astonishingly 
brief  interval  in  removing  the  barriers  which  hampered 
trade  at  the  Qolden  Horn.  So  triumphant  .in  their  result 
were  his  negotiations  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  writing  his 
congratulations  to  him'  from  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  13th 
September,  1838,  pronounced  his  treaty  a  capo  dTopera^ 
adding  that  without  reserve  it  would  be  at  once  ratified. 
Shortly  after  this  achievement  he  was  nominated  secretary 
of  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  Illness,  however,  compelled 
him  to  delay  his  northern  journey— almost  opportunely, 
as  it  happened,  for  in  the  June  of  1839  he  was  despatched, 
in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  Paris.  At  that  juncture  the  affairs  of  the  Levant  were 
threatening  to  bring  England  and  France  into  armed  col- 
lision. In  1839  and  1840,  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  his  chief,  Lord  Qranville,  the  secretary  of  embassy  was 
sasetted  ad  interim  charg^  d'affiiires  at  the  court  of  France. 
Opportunities  were  thus  afforded  him,  of  which  he  availed 
himself,  for  winning  new  distinction  as  a  diplomatist.  The 
reward  earned  bv  his  devotion  to  his  profession  came  to 
him  at  last  towaros  the  close  of  1843.  On  the  14th  Novem- 
ber he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  youn^ 
Spanish  Queen  Isabella  II.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Madrid 
signal  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
wa»  then  held  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  chosen  arbitrator 
between  Snain  and  Morocco,  then  confronting  each  other 
in  deadly  hostility.  As  the  result  of  his  mediation,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  the  two  powers  in  1844,  their 
antagonistic  interests  having  through  his  negotiations  been 
adroitly  reconciled.  Two  years  had  hardly  elapped  after 
BulwePs  success  in  this  way  as  a  peacemaker  when,  in 
1846,  a  much  more  formidable  difficulty  arose, — one  which, 
after  threatening  war  between  France  and  England,  led  at 
last  to  a  diplomatic  rupture  between  the  Britisn  and  Span- 
ish Grovemments.  The  dynastic  intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  this  estrangement,  and  those 
intrigues  found  their  climax  in  what  has  ever  since  been 
discreditably  known  in  European  annals  as  the  Spanish 
Marria^.  The  storm  sown  in  the  Spanish  marriages  was 
reaped  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  Febmarjr  revolution.  And 
the  explosion  which  took  place  at  Paris  was  answered  a 
month  afterwards  at  Madrid  by  a  similar  outbreak.  Mar- 
ihal  Narvaes  thereupon  assumed  the  dictatorship,  and 
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wreaked  upon  the  insurgents  a  series  of  reprisals  of  the 
most  pitiless  character.  These  excessive  severities  of  tha 
marshal-dictator  the  British  ambassador  did  his  utmost  to 
mitigate.  When  at  last,  however,  Narvaez  carried  hit 
rigor  to  the  length  of  summarily  suppressing  the  constita- 
tional  guarantees,  Bulwer  sent  in  a  formal  protest  in  the 
name  of  England  against  an  act  so  entirely  mthless  and 
unjustifiable.  This  courageous  proceeding  at  once  drew 
down  upon  the  British  envoy  a  counter-stroke  as  ill-judged 
as  it  was  unprecedented.  iNarvaes,  with  matchless  eflron- 
tery,  denounced  the  ambassador  from  England  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracies  of  the  Progressistas ;  and 
despite  hu  position  as  an  envoy,  and  in  insolent  defiance 
of  the  Palmerstonian  boast,  Om$  BriiannieuBf  Bulwer.  on 
the  12th  June,  was  summarily  required  to  quit  Madrid 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Two  days  afterwards  M.  Isturitz, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  took 
his  departure  from  London.  Diplomatio  relations  were  not 
restored  between  the  two  countries  until  years  had  elapsed, 
nor  even  then  until  after  a  formal  apology,  dictated  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  had  been  signed  by  the  prime  minister  of  Queen 
Isabella.  Before  his  return  the  amhassador  was  gazetted  a 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  beinff  promoted  to  the 
Qrand  Cross  some  three  years  afterwards.  In  addition  to 
thb  mark  of  honor,  he  received  the  formal  approbation  of 
the  ministry,  and  with  it  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Before  the  year  of  his  return  from  the  peninsula 
had  run  out  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  married  to  the  Hon. 
Georgiana  Charlotte  Mary  Wellesley,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  first  Baron  Cowley,  and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Early  in  the  following  year,  on  the  27th  April,  1849 
he  was  nominated  ambassador  at  Washington.  During  his 
sojourn  in  the  United  States  in  that  capacity  he  acquired 
immense  popularity.  Though  possessing  few  popular  qual- 
ifications as  a  speaker,  he  frequently  roused  American  au- 
diences to  enthosiasm  by  his  generous  sentiments  and  im- 
pressive address.  His  principal  success,  as  ambassador  at 
Washington,  was  the  compact  known  equally  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New  as  the  Bulwer-Clavton  treaty,  which 
was  in  the  main  the  fruit  of  his  sustained  labor  as  a  diplo- 
matist This  convention,  ratified  in  May,  1850,  pledged  the 
contracting  Governments  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
meditated  ship-canal  through  dentral  America,  bringing 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  into  direct  commu- 
nication. If  it  did  no  other  good,  it  unquestionably  for 
the  time  being  allayed  the  jealousies  which  so  often  before 
then  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  countries  in  r^rd 
to  the  British  nght  of  protection  on  the  Mosquito  Coast 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Honauras.  After  having  been  accred- 
ited as  ambassador  to  the  United  States  for  three  years. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  early  in  1852,  was  despatched  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  small  but  stately  court  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence.  Shortly  after  his 
retirement  from  that  post  in  the  January  of  1855,  he  was 
intrusted  with  various  diplomatic  missions  of  an  almost 
nomadic  character,  in  one  of  which  he  was  empowered 
as  commissioner  under  the  23d  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1856,  to  investigate  the  state  of  things  in'  the 
Danubian  principalities,  with  a  view  to  their  definitive 
reorganization.  Finally,  as  the  crowning  incident  in  his . 
diplomatic  career,  he  was  installed,  from  May,  1858,  to 
August,  1865,  as  tne  immediate  successor,  after  the  close  of 
the  Crimean  war,  of  the  "Great  Eltchi,^  Viscount  Strat- 
ford de  Bedcliffe,  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Otto- 
roan  Porte  at  Constantinople.  In  that  capacity  he  fully 
sustained  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a  diplo- 
matist. 

When  in  the  winter  of  1865  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  returned 
home  from  the  Bpsphorus  it  was  to  retire  upon  his  pension 
to  the  lettered  ease  he  had  so  well  earned  and  to  revive  for 
a  brief  space  in  the  evening  of  his  life  the  recollection  of 
his  earlier  successes  as  an  advanced  liberal  reformer  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  elected  member  for 
Tamworth  on  the  17th  November,  1868,  and  retained  his 
seat  until  gazetted  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  on  the  21st 
March,  1871,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Dalling  and  Bulwer 
of  Wood  Dalling  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Upon  the  eve 
of  his  return  to  his  old  haunts  as  a  debater  and  politician 
he  had  asserted  his  claim  to  literary  dbtinction  by  givlof 
to  the  world  in  two  volumes  his  four  masterly  sketches  of 
typical  men,  entitled  Hiatorioal  Charaeten.  This  work, 
dedicated  to  his  brother  Edward,  in  testimony  of  the 
writer's  fraternal  affection  and  friendship,  portrayed  in 
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luminoof  onUiiie  Ttllejrtnd  the  Politic  Man,  Ck>bbett 
the  Gontentiom  Man,  Canning  the  Brilliant  Man,  and 
Mackintoak  the  Man  of  Promiie.  Two  other  kindred 
sketches,  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Visoonnt  Mel- 
bourne, having  been  selected  from  among  their  author's 
papers,  have  smoe  been  published  posthumously.  Another 
work  of  ampler  outline  and  larger  pretension  was  begun 
and  partially  issued  from  the  press  ouriug  Lord  Dalling's 
lifetime.  The  luxury  of  completing  it,  however,  was  denied 
to  the  hand  of  its  author.  Tnis  was  the  elaborately  planned 
and  vigorously  opened  lAft  ^  Vvnawd  Po/fiMntton,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  were  published  in  1870.  A  third 
volume  appeared  four  years  afterwards.  Even  then  it  left 
the  story  or  the  English  statesman  broken  ofi*  so  abruptly 
that  the  work  remained  at  the  last  the  merest  fra^ent 
Within  little  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage  Lord  Dalling,  on  the  23d  Ma^,  1872, 
breathed  his  last  quite  unexpectedly  at  Naples,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  all  appearances  on  a  mere  holiday  excursion. 
Although  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  oonnrmed  vide- 
tudinanan,  his  death  occurred  so  suddenly  that  it  came  at 
last  almost  as  a  surprise.  Yet  he  had  by  that  time  entered 
upon  his  seventy-second  year,  more  than  half  his  life 
having  been  passed  in  the  service  of  his  country.    In  his 

Sublic  career  he  enjoyed  a  three-fold  success — as  ambaasa- 
or,  as  politician,  and  as  man  of  letters.  Winning  his 
way  in  each  character  with  a  seemingly  careless  ease,  he 
still  improved  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  b^  personal 
effort,  and  bore  his  honors  with  an  air  of  distinction  ex- 

f>re8sive  half  of  £itigue,  half  of  indifference.  His  popu- 
arity  in  society  was  at  all  times  remarkable,  mainly  no 
doubt  from  hia  mastery  of  all  the  subtler  arts  of  a  skilled 
conversationalist  The  apparent  languor  with  which  he 
related  an  anecdote,  flung  off*  a  6<m  moi^  or  indulged  in  a 
momentary  stroke  of  irony  imparted  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive, win^  to  the  wit,  and  point  to  the  sarcasm  in  a  man- 
ner peculiarly  his  own.  If  as  envoy  he  helped  to  mould 
the  events  of  his  time,  he  left  among  those  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  social  influence  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  giftod  and  charming  of  companions,    (c.  K.) 

DALMATIA,  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
stretching  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  from  Austrian  Croatia  on  the  N.  to  Albania  in 
the  8.,  and  bounded  towards  the  interior  by  Turkish 
Croatia,  Heraegovina,  and  Montenegro.  It  has  an  area 
of  4937  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1869  was 
456,961. 

The  boundary  towards  Austrian  Croatia  is  marked  by 
the  Velebitch  Mountains,  which  trend  to  the  east  and  reach 
a  height  of  5350  feet  in  Viseruna  and  5774  at  Sveto-Brdo, 
or  the  Holy  Mountain ;  apd  the  Turkish  frontier  coincides 
with  the  line  of  the  Dinarian  Alps,  which  run  parallel 
with  the  Adriatic  and  attain  an  elevation  of  5940  feet  in 
Mount  Dinara.  The  highest  mountain  in  the  country  is 
.  Orjen,  in  the  district  of  (Sittaro,  6225  feet  The  coast  is  for 
the  most  part  steep  and  rocky,  and  fronted  by  a  laive 
number  of  islands.  Towards  the  north,  opposite  the 
Croatian  coast,  are  Pago  and  Arbe,  of  which  the  former 
rises  to  a  height  of  885  feet  and  the  latter  to  1338 ;  next 
come  Isola  Qrossa,  Ugliana,  Isola  Incoronata,  and  others 
of  less  importance ;  then  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of 
Osorich,  Brasza,  with  Monte  Bt  Vito^  2574  feet  hish; 
Lesina,  with  Monte  St  Nicola,  2078 ;  and  Cunola,  with  a 
maximum  elevation  of  1879,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the 
promontory  of  Sabioncello.  To  the  south  of  Cursola  lies 
Lagosta,  and  to  the  south  of  Sabioncello,  Meleda.  The 
chief  natural  harbors  are  Tajer,  Zara,  Sebenico.  Lesina, 
Lissa,  Cunsola,  Sabioncello,  Melediu  Qravosa,  and  Cattaro. 

Dalmatia  is  not  well  supplied  with  water.  The  lakes  are 
lor  the  most  part  temporary  rain-pools,  and  the  only  streams 
of  importance  are  the  Kerka  (Tiiwd)  and  the  Cettina 
(2yuntf),  which  rise  in  the  Dinara  mountains.  The  for- 
mer constitutes  the  boundary  between  Croatia  and  Dal- 
matia, and  is  interesting  for  its  falls  and  the  wildness  of  its 
scenery.  The  Narenta  {Nor<i\  which  belonfis  mainly  to 
Herzegovina,  disembogues  between  the  peninsula  of  Sa- 
bioncello and  the  mainland,  and  forms  an  extensive  marsh. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  healthy,  the  mean  temperature 
at  Zara  being  57''  Fahr.,  at  Lesina  62^,  and  at  Bagusa  63^, 
The  prevailing  wind  is  the  sirocco,  or  S.  E. ;  but  the  terrible 
Bora,  or  N.  E.,  maj  blow  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
average  annual  ra^n&ll  is  about  2S  inches,  but  a  dry  and  a 
wet  year  usually  alternate.    The  greater  proportion  of  the 


surfiioe  is  devoted  to  pasture, — only  18  per  cent  being  ante 
the  plough,  5}  per  cent  in  vineyards,  and  22  per  cent  ia 
forest  Barley,  wheat,  maiae,  oats,  rye,  millet,  beet-root, 
hemp,  and  potatoes  are  all  grown,  but  in  small  quandtka. 
Asses  are  largely  used  as  beasts  of  bcrden;  goats  are 
strikingly  numerons ;  and  sheep  are  reared  for  the  sake  of 
their  mutton,  which  is  almost  the  only  animal  food  freelv 
consumed  in  the  country.  Asphalt,  lignite,  and  bay-alt 
from  Demis  and  Sign,  are  now  the  .only  mfneralpnnocla 
of  commercial  importance :  and  there  is  no  manntaetoriag 
industry  except  the  distillation  of  liqueurs,  oil-prcarinc, 
and  tile-buming.  The  peasant  still  grinds  his  con  wiu 
his  own  hands,  weaves  his  own  cloth,  and  prepares  his  own 
ftimiture.  The  principal  exports  are  olive-oil,  wine,  salt, 
and  rosoglio. 

Dalmatia  is  sparsely  peopled,  the  neigliborhoods  of 
Cattaro  and  of  Bsigosa  being  the  areas  of  maximum  densitj. 
About  89  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  so-called 
Morlacks,  or  Dalmatians  proper,  who  belons  to  the  Servian 
race,  and  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect  usually  uiatingaished  as 
the  Illyric ;  about  10}  per  cent  are  of  Italian  origin ;  and  llie 
remainder  consist  mainly  of  Albanians  and  Jews.  The  pre 
vailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  to  which  no  fewo 
than  32per  cent  of  the  population  are  attached ;  and  the 
Greek  Cnurch  comprises  almost  all  the  rest  The  Bomaa 
Catholic  archbishop  has  his  seat  at  Zara ;  and  Spalato,  Ba- 
gusa, Sebenico,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro  are  bishoprics.  £aiica> 
tion  is  still  in  a  backward  state,  but  has  made  oonoderable 
advances  since  1862.  The  political  constitution  b  based  on 
the  law  of  the  26th  February,  1861.  The  diet  is  coiupoaed 
of  43  members,  indnding  the  Boman  Catholic  archbishop 
the  Greek  biahop  of  Zara,  and  representatives  of  the  chia 
tax-payers,  the  towns,  and  the  communes.  To  the  imperial 
diet  Dalmatia  ftimishes  five  delegates.  Zara  is  the  capital 
of  the  country ;  and  Benkovaca,  Cattaro,  Cursola,  Imoski, 
Enin,  Lesina,  Macaraca,  Baj^usa,  Sebenico,  Sign,  and  Spa- 
lato give  names  to  the  administrative  districts.  With  the 
exception  of  Zara,  Spalato,  and  Sebenico,  most  of  the  towns 
are  ver^  small,  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  popolatioa 
is  distributed  in  petty  hamlets. 

fltttory.— The  hlitory  of  Dalmatia  may  be  said  Ia  begin  witk 
the  year  180  B.a,  when  the  tribe  from  whieh  it  takes  its  nams 
declared  tiieir  independence  of  Gentias  the  king  of  Illyria,  and 
ettabliihed  a  repoDlic  with  its  capital  at  Delmiainn  or  Dal- 
miniom,  which  was  probably  sitnated  in  Dalen  in  Uie  Hene- 
gOTlna.  In  150  B.C.  the  Dalmatians  were  for  the  first  time  at- 
tacked by  the  Romani,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  bat  it  wsa 
not  till  the  reign  of  Angnstns  that  their  coantry  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  A  formidable  revolt  was  sappreaaed  by  Tl- 
berioa  in  9  ▲.».  Under  the  later  empire  Dalmatia  was  thorovgMy 
Romanised,  and  it  had  the  honor  of  giving  to  the  world  an  em- 
peror in  the  person  of  Diocletian,  who  retired,  after  reeigniag 
the  paiple,  to  Salona,  the  new  Dalmatian  capital,  whwra  hs 
erected  those  buildings  which  still  bear  witness  to  hia  BBagnil- 
cenee.  (See  Spalato.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
in  which  it  was  included,  Dalmatia  was  raecessively  in  Iks 
hands  of.  Odoacer,  Theodorlc,  and  Jnstinian ;  and  in  the  7lh 
century  it  received  the  dominant  element  of  its  present  Dopuhp 
tion  by  the  immigration  of  the  Slavs,  who  had  been  Invited  bj 
Heraclius.  In  the  9th  century  we  find  Croatian  infloenee  at  te 
height,  and  Croatian  princes  reoognlied  as  kings  of  Dalmatia; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  10th  Venice  extended  her  power  over  sNit 
of  the  towns,  and  about  1018  the  doge  took  the  title  of  dake  cf 
Dalmatia.  During  the  11th  century  the  struggle  went  on  be- 
tween Croatia  and  Venice,  till  in  1091  the  Hungarians  took  the 
place  of  the  Croatians.  Meanwhile  the  maritime  eltiea  Zsi% 
Trau,  Ragussy  etc.,  had  each  almost  a  separate  history  of  Iti 
own,  and,  like  the  free  cities  of  Northern  Itaty,  attained  as 
small  prosperity  through  commerce  and  indnstxy.  As  was  nats- 
ral  from  tneir  position  and  aflinities,  they  r^her  sided  wiU 
Venice,  and  in  fact  were  sometimes  really  under  Venetian  eea- 
trol ;  but  the  treatment  they  received  from  the  great  republio 
alienated  their  afflsction,  and  in  1S57-S  they  opened  their  gatn 
to  Louis  of  Hungary,  who  beeame  for  a  time  master  of  aD  Dal- 
matia. Venetian  authority  was,  however,  again  restored  tbroagh 
most  of  the  oountry,  and  it  was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Camps 
Formic,  in  1707,  that  Dalmatia  was  finally  incorporated  vitk 
the  Austrian  dominions.  Since  that  date,  with  the  ezceptias 
of  the  Napoleonic  period  fh>m  1805-1814,  the  Austrian  is- 
premacy  has  never  been  questioned,  though  during  a  eonsidir' 
able  time  the  feeling  of  the  country  towards  its  masters  was 
extremely  hostile,  and  In  1809  an  insnrraetion  had  to  be  p^ 
down  by  force  of  arms. 

The  literature  relating  to  Dalmatia  Is  very  extensive.  8as 
Lucius  of  Trau,  i>«  rMno  DaXmtoam  el  C^iooImb,  1068 :  Gie.  Lsa- 

vloh,  IM,  Cottumi  iM  Marlmeki,  UTO:  ^ 
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dtgU  AwomimtmH  MMOMtt  in  IkthuMia;  A.  Fortii,  Trof^U  in 
IkUmaiim,  1778;  Sobmidl,  Dot  Kttnigreieh  JDa/mafiM,  1848; 
Cuuii,  DahnamOf  1848 ;  Wilkinaon,  DalmaHa  and  Montenegro, 
S  vols.,  1848;  Pftton,  Bighlamde  and  hlanda  of  the  AdHoHe^ 
1849;  Kohl,  JUieon  in  Ittrion,  Dalmatian,  «te.,  1860;  Neige- 
hnuw.  Die  SUdslavon,  1861 ;  Pettor,  Oompendio  geografico  delkt 
Dnlmaaia,  and  JkUmaUen  in  Mtnan  vonckiedenen  Veniekungen 
dargeHMt,  Qotha,  1867;  W.  F.  Wingleld,  Tour  in  Dalmatian 
1859;  Heoqnai^f  "  Oiographic  pel.  et  phys.  de  la  Dalmatia," 
in  BmiUtin  do  la  •oe.  do  pSoar,,  1862 ;  Noe,  Dalmation  and  ooino 
iHoeiwolt,  1870;  iitmohtk,  Manmaio  dol  rognc  di  Dahnaoia  por 
ratmo  1876;  Sohifl;  OmitnrhUdor  am  Dabnation,  Vienna,  1876. 

DALBYMPLR'  See  Staib  and  Haiubb. 

DALTON,  JoBK  (176&-1844),  the  celebrated  physicist 
mod  foander  of  the  atomic  theoir  of  chemistry,  was  bom 
September  5, 1766,  at  Eaglesfieldl  2}  miles  south-west  of 
Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland.  His  grandfiither,  Jonathan 
Dalton,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Dal- 
ton  as  well  as  his  parents  belonged  to  that  body.  His 
lather,  Joseph  Dalton.  who  in  1765  married  Deborah 
Greenup,  had  three  children, — Jonathan,  John,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  and  Mary.  The  occupation  in  which  he  was 
«Dgaged,  namely,  that  of  weaving  woollens,  was  not  a  lucra- 
liye  one,  and  Mrs.  Dalton  assi^ed  in  the  support  of  the 
fiunily  by  the  sale  of  stationery.  John  received  his  early 
education  from  his  father  and  from  a  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
4emcher  of  the  Quakers'  school  at  Eaglesfield.  At  the  a^ 
of  twelve  he  himself  began  the  work  of  school-teaching,  m 
which  he  continued  for  two  years ;  then,  for  a  year  or  more, 
lie  worked  occasionally  on  nis  fitther's  farm.  His  princi- 
pal study  was  mathematics,  in  which  he  received  aid  frt>m 
a  distant  relative,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bobinson, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Eaglesfield.  In  1781  Dalton  left 
his  native  village  to  become  assistant  to  his  cousin  George 
Bewley,  the  master  of  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Ken- 
dal ;  and  there  he  spent  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  in 
teaching,  and  in  studying  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and, 
natural  philoeophy.  Durinff  that  period  he  became  ao-* 
^uainted  with  the  olind  philoeopherj  Mr.  Gk>ngh,  to  whose 
influence  and  help  his  progress  in  scientific  knowledge  was 
in  no  small  measure  due.  In  1785  Dalton  became^  through 
the  retirement  of  his  cousin,  ioint-manager  with  his  brother 
of  the  school  at  Kendal,  and  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
teaching  he,  in  1787  and  1791,  gave  courses  of  lectures  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  school  was  not  generally  pop- 
ular, for  its  young  masters  were  uncouth  in  manners*  and 
keut  aloof  from  society.  Discipline  was  strict,  and  the 
elder  brother  Jonathan  is  said  to  have  been  stem  and 
severe;  John  being  milder  and  gentler,  and  continually 
preoccupied  with  mathematics,  allowed  faults  to  escape  his 
notice,  and  was  consequently  preferred  by  the  scholars. 
About  the  year  1790  Dalton  appears  to  have  been  desirous 
to  secure  a  larser  sphere  for  his  abilities  by  entering  on  the 
profession  of  law  or  of  physic ^  but  his  projects  meeting 
with  no  encouragement  from  his  relations,  he  continued  to 
live  at  Kendal,  till  in  the  spring  of  1793  he  obtained, 
mainly  through  Mr.  Gough.  the  appointment  of  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  natural  pnilosopby  in  the  New  College, 
Moseley  Street,  Manchester.  That  position  he  retained  up 
to  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  College  to  York  in  1799, 
when  he  became  a  priyate  tutor.  lu  1794  the  number  of 
his  pupils  at  the  Coileffe,  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  book-Keepinff,  natural  philosophy,  and 
ohemutry,  was  24.  It  was  in  1792  that  he  first  visited 
London,  which  he  described  as  ''a  surprising  place,  and 
well  worth  one's  while  to  see  once ;  but  the  most  dis^gree- 
Mb\e  place  on  earth  for  one  of  a  contemplative  turn  to  re- 
-aide  in  constantly." 

During  his  residence  at  Kendal  Dalton  had  contributed 
^•olutions  of  problems  apd  questions  on  various  topics  to 
the  QetUUmanU  and  Ladietf  jXarieg;  but  his  first  separate 
publication  was  his  Meteorologioal  Ob^ervatumt  and  Euag%j 
published  September,  1793,  a  result  of  the  study  of  nat- 
•aral  phenomena  during  upwards  of  seven  years  previously. 
The  book  contained  much  original  matter,  but  met  never^ 
tbeless  with  only  a  limited  sale,  for,  having  been  i>rinted 
exdusively  for  the  author,  it  never  found  its  way  in  any 
large  numbers  into  the  hands  of  publishers.  'Another 
work  by  Dalton,  entitled  EUmtnts  if  EngUsk  Orammar, 
was  published  in  1801.  On  Oct  3,  1794,  Daltcm  be- 
came a  member  ef  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
aopkinl  Sodetv,  before  which,  on  the  31st,  he  read  a  com- 
munication entitled  "Extraordinary  Facts  relating  to  the 


•Vision  of  Colors.**  In  this  paper  he  gives  the  eariieei 
account  of  that  .ocular  peculiarity  known  as  dyschroma- 
topsis,  chromato-peeodopsis  (fidse  vision  of  colors),  DaltoD« 
ism,  parachromatism,  or  color-blindness,  and  sums  up  its 
characteristics  as  obsekred  in  himself  and  others.^  Wheo 
a  boy,  being  ^rfsent  at  a  review  of  troops,  and  heariim 
those  around  him  expatiating  on  the  gorgeous  efiTect  of  tht 
military  costume,  he  asked  in  what  the  color  of  a  sol- 
dier's coat  difiered  from  that  of  the  grass  on  which  he 
trod  ^  and  it  was  the  derisive  laugh  and  the  exclamations 
of  his  companions  which  this  question  called  forth  that 
first  made  him  aware  of  the  defectiveness  of  his  eye-sight 
Besides  the  blue  and  purple  of  the  spectrum  he  was  able 
to  reooffnize  but  one  color,  yellow ;  or,  as  he  states  in  his 
paper,  "  That  part  of  the  image  which  others  call  red  ap- 
pears to  me  little  more  than  a  shade  or  defect  of  light; 
after  that  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green  seem  one  color, 
which  descends  pretty  uniformly  frt)ni  an  intense  to  a  rare 
yellow,  making  what  I  should  call  different  shades  of 
yellow." 

On  March  1, 1799,  Dalton  read  to  the  Manchester  Societv 
a  paper  on  rain  and  dew,  and  the  origin  of  springpi,  which 
was  subsequently  followed  by  various  disquisitions — on 
heatj  the  color  of  the  skv,  steam,  the  auxiliary  verbs  and 
participles  of  the  Englisn  language,  and  the  reflectibiiity 
and  remmgibilitv  of  nght  In  Auiy,  1800,  he  was  elected 
to  the  secretaryship  of  uie  society,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1808,  when  he  became  vice-president  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Roget  In  1817  he  became  president,  and  remained  so 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  On  July  31, 1801,  was  read  the 
first  of  four  important  essays  by  Didton,  "  On  the  Gonstita- 
tion  of  Mixed  Gases ;"  *'  On  the  Force  of  Steam  or  Vapor 
frt)m  Water  and  other  Liquids  in  different  Temperatures, 
both  in  a  Torricellian  Vacuum  and  in  Air  f*  "  On  Evapo- 
ration f  and  "  On  the  Expansion  of  Oases  by  Heat"  In 
the  second  of  these  he  makes  the  striking  remark,—*'  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  entertained  respecting  the  redud- 
bility  of  all  elastic  fluids,  of  whatever  Idnd,  mto  liquids; 
and  we  ouffht  not  to  despur  of  effecting  it  in  low  tem}>era- 
tures,  and  by  strong  pressures  exerted  upon  the  unmixed 
gases  f*  further,  he  describes  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  different  points  between  32^ 
and  212^  Fabr.,  and  concludes,  from  oDservations  on  the 
behavior  of  the  vapor  of  six  different  fluids,  "  that  the  va- 
riation of  the  force  of  vapor  from  all  liquids  is  the  same  for 
the  same  variation  of  temperature,  reckoning  from  vapor 
of  any  given  force."  In  the  fourth  essay  he  observes — *'  I 
see  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  may  not  conclude  that  all 
elastic  fluids  under  Uie  same  pressure  expand  equally  by 
heat,  and  that  for  any  given  expansion  of  mercury,  the  cor- 
responding expansion  of  air  is  proportionally  sometning  less, 
the  higher  the  temperature.  ...  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
general  laws  respecting  the  absolute  quantity  and  the  nature 
of  heat  are  more  likely  to  be  derived  nnom  elastic  fluids  than 
from  other  substances."  Dalton  thus  both  enunciated  the 
law  of  the  expansion  of  nses,  stated  six  months  later  by 
Gky-Lussac,  and  indicate  the  future  employment  of  the 
air-thermometer. 

^  But  the  most  important  of  Dalton's  numerous  investiga- 
tions are  those  concerned  with  the  atomic  theory  of  chem- 
istry. The  subject  of  chemistry  seems  to  have  fint  occupied 
his  attention  about  the  year  1796.  In  1802  he  had  already 
arrived  at  some  conception  of  the  law  of  the  multiple  com- 
bining proportions  of  the  elements,  which  was  afterwards 
develoiled  by  him.  Thus,  in  a  paper  '*  On  the  Proportion 
of  the  Several  Gases  or  Elastic  Fluids  constituting  the  At* 
mosphere,"  read  on  the  29th  of  October  in  that  year,  he 
says — though,  as  it  happened,  his  conclusions  were  based 
upon  the  incorrect  supposition  that  the  sise  of  the  vessels 
he  employed  affected  the  nature  of  the  chemical  union  of 
the  gases  they  conuined— "  The  elements  of  oxygen  may 
combine  with  a  certain  portion  of  nitrous  gas,  or  with 
twice  that  portion,  but  with  no  intermediate  quantity.  In 
the  former  case  nitric  add  is  the  result.  In  the  latter  mirtNia 
acid." 

Dr.  Thomson  sUtes  (Hiatory  of  Chemutry,  vol.  ii.)— "  Mr. 
Dalton  informed  me  that  the  atomic  theory  first  occurred 
to  him  during  his  investigadons  of  defiant  gas  and  carbo- 
letted  hydrogen  gas."  In  1850,  however,  in  a  notice  ot 
Wollaston,  read  before  the  Olasoow  Philosophical  Society, 
he  remarks,  *'Mr.  Dalton  founded  his  theory  on  the  anal- 

<  The  subject  is  f  ally  treated  of  in  Dr.  O.  Wilson's  Betearchet 
on  Color-Blindneaat  I860. 
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jsis  of  two  ga£e&  namely,  protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  azote. 
.  .  .  The  firat  of  these  he  considered  as  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  asote  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  the  second  of 
one  atom  of  azote  united  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen."  In- 
asmuch as  from  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  definite  and 
multiple  combining  proportions  of  the  elements  originated 
the  establishment  of  that  of  their  relative,  Dalton  may  be 
said  to  have  received  assistance  in  the  foundation  of  his 
atomic  theory  from  the  researches  here  alluded  to  by  Thom- 
son ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  manifestly  erro- 
neou&  for  the  two  gases  referred  to  were  invariably  repre- 
sentea  by  Dalton  as  compounds  respectively  of  two  atoms 
and  one  atom  of  azote  (nitrogen)  with  a  single  atom  of 
oxygen.  It  is  doubtless  the  earlier  of  Thomson's  observa- 
tions that  is  to  be  r^rded  as  correct,  more  especially  as 
Dalton  himself  says,  in  1810,  in  his  New  System  of  Qiemieal 
PhilMophyf  with  respect  to  carburetled  hydrosen, — "No 
correct  notion  of  the  constitution  of  the  gas  f£out  to  be 
described  seems  to  have  been  formed  till  the  atomic  theory 
was  introduced  and  applied  in  the  investigation.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1804  that  I  collected,  at  various  times 
and  in  various  places,  the  inflammable  gas  obtained  from 
ponds."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  germs  of  the  atomic 
theory  were  Dalton's  views  of  the  separate  existence  of 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  which  necessitated  the 
assumption  that  gases  were  constituted  of  independent 
atoms;  indeed  they  are  represented  as  such,  each  atom 
having  its  distinguishing  symbol,  in  the  plate  accompany- 
ing the  paper  ^On  the  Ck>nstitution  of  Mixed  Gaws." 
Dalton  appears  already  in  1803  to  have  pictured  to  him- 
self the  form  of  atoms,  for  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Absorption 
of  Oases  by  Water  "  we  read — "A  particle  of  gas  pressing 
on  the  sur&ce  of  water  is  analogous  to  a  single  shot  press- 
ing[  on  a  m^uare  pile  of  them ;"  and  five  years  later  he 
writes  in  his  New  System, — *'  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  shape  or  figure  of  tlie  solid  atom  abstractedly,  when 
sorrounded  by  such  an  atmosphere  [of  heat]  it  must  be 
globular ;  but  as  all  the  globules  in  any  small  given  volume 
are  subiect  to  the  same  pressure,  they  must  be  equal  in  bulk, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  arranged  in  horixontal  strata  like  a 
j^ile  of  shot"  At  the  end  of  the  paper  on  "  Absorption  " 
just  alluded  to,  Dalton  gives  the  following  first  table  of  the 
relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  givieous  and 
other  bodies,  which  was  constructed,  he  tells  us,  in  order  to 
test  whether  the  solubility  of  ^^es  in  water  was  dependent 
upon  the  weight  of  ^their  parUcles: — 

Nitroas  oxide' 13*7 

Snlphnr 14*4 

Nitric  aoid 15*2 

Sttlpharetted  hydrogen  15*4 

Carbonio  aoid 15*3 

Alcohol 15-1 

Sulphareoas  aoid. 10*9 

Salphurio  aoid 25*4 

Carouretted     hydrogen 

from  sUignant  water..  0*3 

defiant  gas 6*3 


Hydrogen 1 

Awt 4*2 

Carbone 4*3 

Ammonia..... 6*2 

Oxygen 5*5 

Water (J-6 

Phosphonu 7*2 

Phosphorettod  hydrogen  8*2 

Nitroui  gas^ 9*3 

Ether 9  (J 

Gaseous  oxide  of  oarbone  9*8 


As  this  table  contains  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
defiant  g^as  and  carburetted  hydrogen  made  in  the  summer 
of  1804,  it  must  have  been  completed  after  that  date,  and 
possibly  was  not  added  to  the  paper  containing  it  till 
dhortly  before  tlie  printing  of  the  latter  in  NovemTCr,  1805. 
It  was  in  1803,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  the 
New  SjfBtemf  that  Dalton  "  was  gradually  led  to  those  pri- 
marv  laws  which  seem  to  obtain  in  regard  to  heat  and 
to  chemical  combination ;"  and  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
in  that  year  he  writes  that  he  has  been  fully  engaged  in 
all  his  leisure  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  **  having  got  into  a  track  that  has  not 
b^n  much  trod  in  before."  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  in  a  little 
pamphlet  composed  about  the  year  1775,  had  treated  of 
"atoms"  which  united  with  one  another;  but  the  fixity 
of  the  constitution  of  chemical  substances  had  apparenllv 
formed  no  part  of  his  ideas.  "  The  matter  of  fire,"  accora- 
ing  to  him,  **  limits  the  quantity  in  which  aeriform  fluids, 
and  bodies  containing  it,  can  combine  chemically,"  and  it 
is  his  belief  that  the  forces  of  atoms  measure  the  attraction 
of  matter,  yet  he  ventures  on  no  deduction  as  to  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  the  attracting  atoms.  Upon  these 
views  we  find  an  advance  in  the  writines  of  William  Hig- 
gins, who  not  only  held  that  atoms  combined  to  form  mole- 

1  The  figures  for  nitrous  gas  (nitric  oxide)  and  nitrous  oxide  siiould 
kave  been  9-7  and  18-9,  U^  6*6  +  4'2  and  6*5  +  4*2  X  2. 


cules  of  compound  bodies,  but  reasoned  that  they  mul 
unite  singly  or  by  twos  and  threes,  there  being  no  inter- 
mediate  division  of  atoms;  nowhere,  however,  does  h» 
attempt  to  elevate  his  conclusions  into  a  general  law. 
Next  Kichter,  and  after  him  Fischer,  showed  the  existeaoe^ 
of  definite  quantitative  relations  between  the  oonstitaent» 
of  bodies,  but  for  these  relations  tliey  assigned  no  cause; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Dalton  to  give  to  the  world  a  theory 
which  linked  together  and  reduced  to  order  and  simplicitj 
the  previously  disconnected  and  unexplained  phenomena 
of  chemical  combination.  Till  1811  Dalton,  who  drew  his 
deductions  from  his  own  roug;h  experimental  work,  was  OBf- 
aoQuatnted  with  the  observations  of  William  Hiegins;  and 
although  Bichter's  determinations  may  have  aidra  him  in* 
the  provinff  of  his  laws,  still,  as  Dr.  A.  A.  Smith  has  re- 
marked, "  they  could  never  have  given  him  fundamental 
ideas."  Dalton  makes  the  following  clear  distinctioo- 
between  his  own  researches  with  respect  to  the  nltimats 
constitution  of  matter  and  those  of  other  chemists  {Nem- 
System,  pt  i.  p.  213^  1808):— 

"  In  all  obemioal  investigations,  it  has  justly  been  eonsideied. 
an  important  object  to  ascertain  the  relative  weiyhu  of  the  sim- 
ples which  constitute  a  compound.  But  unfortunately  the  in- 
quiry has  terminated  here;  whereas  from  the  reiatiTe  weights 
in  the  mass,  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or 
atoms  of  the  bodies  might  have  been  inferred,  from  which  thdr 
number  and  weight  in  various  other  compounds  would  appear^ 
in  order  to  assist  and  to  guide  future  investigations,  and  to  cor- 
rect their  results.  Now,  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  work  to 
show  the  imnortance  and  advantage  of  ascertaining  tka  nkttim 
weiaht$  of  m«  ulUmaia  parHelet,  both  of  nwlpU  and  compommd" 
boaiet,  th€  number  of  timpU  eUmentary  pariMea  which  eoitWitatt 
one  compound  particle,  and  the  number  of  Uae  compound  partidm 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  or  more  compound  partidm. 

If  there  are  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  which  are  disposed  to  con- 
bine,  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  combinations  may 
take  place,  beginning  with  the  most  simple^  namdy : — 

1  atom  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  « 1  atom  of  C  binary. 
\  atom  of  A  +  2  atoms  of  B  » 1  atom  of  D  ternary. 

2  atoms  of  A  + 1  atom  of  B  >■  1  atom  of  £  ternary. 

1  atom  of  A  +  3  atoms  of  B  —  1  atom  of  F  quaternary. 

3  atoms  of  A  +  I  atom  of  B  -« 1  atom  of  O  quatemaiy,  ete^  ete.* 

In  1810  appeared  the  seoond  part  of  volume  i.  of  the 
New  System,  m  which  the  chemical  elements  are  describedL 
The  first  part  of  volume  ii.  was  not  published  till  1827 ;  it 
by  no  means  represents  the  advanced  state  of  chemical 
science  at  that  time,  and  the  appendix,  giving  Dalton's 
latest  views,  is  the  only  portion  of  it  that  is  of  any  special 
interest.    A  history  of  the  development  of  the  atomic 
theory  since  its  mst  promulgation  will  be  found  undei 
Chbmistbt,  vol.  V.  p.  402.    Bv  Dr.  Thomson,  its  first  advo- 
cate, by  Wollaston,  and  bv  Dr.  Henry,  it  was  ably  sap- 
ported,  and  the  analyses  of  Berzelius  placed  it  on  a  stable 
footing.     ''The  theory  of  multiple  proportions,"  wrote 
Berzelius,  "  is  a  mystery  without  the  atomic  hypothesis.*' 
Strange  to  say,  the  conclusions  of  6ay-Liit«ac  with  regard* 
to  the  combining  volumes  of  gases,  which  aflbrded  the 
strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  atomic  theory,  were  dis- 
tnist^,  and  perhaps  never  fully  accepted  by  Dalton.    The 
tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  opinions  once  formed  is 
further    exemplified   by  his    unwillingness  to   reoogntae 
chlorine  as  a  chemical  element,  and  his  persistent  use  ol 
the  atomic  weights  first  adopted  by  him,  in  spite  of  the 
later  and  more  trustworthy  determinations  of  other  chem- 
ists.   The  memoirs  of  Dalton  read  before  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  were  in  all  116.    In 
one  of  these,  read  in  1814,  he  lays  down  the  principles  of 
the  volumetric  method  of  analysis,  of  which  he  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  re^rded  as  the  originator,  although  its 
wide  practical  application  is  the  result  of  the  iabon  of 
numerous  after-chemists.    The  earlier  of  Dalton*s  papen- 
are  the  most  important  and  complete;  one  of  his  latest 
however,  "On  a  New  and   Easy  Method  of  Analysing 
Sugar,"  describes  a  disooverv  of  much  interest,  via.,  that  the 
volumes  of  highly  hydrated  salts  when  dissolved  are  eooal 
to  those  of  their  volumes  of  water,  the  volume  of  he  9alt 
itself  disappearing.    Before  Dalton  had  become  known  as 
the  propounder  of  the  atomic  theory,  he  had  already  at* 
tained  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  scientific  laboit 
and  in  1804  he  was  chosen  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  <m 
natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London. 
Subsequent  discourses  were  delivered  by  him  at  the  same 
place  in  the  winter  of  1809-10.    He  was,  it  would  seem^ 
deficient  in  many  of  those  qualities  that  go  to  form  av- 
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sttnctiTe  public  lecturer.  His  Yoioe  is  said  to  have  been 
tuursh,  inoisiinct,  and  unemphatic,  and  bis  manner  of 
dealing  witb  his  subject  ineffective;  be  is  described,  more- 
«Yer,  as  an  indifferent  experimenter,  and  as  "singularly 
wanting  in  tbe  language  and  power  of  illustration."  An 
imaginative  or  brilliant  style  of  diction,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
can  scarcely  have  been  at  the  commana  of  one  whose  nours 
of  leisure  from  the  routine  of  tuition  were  unceasingly 
devoted  to  laboratory  work,  and  who  eschewed,  and  even 
to  some  extent  discouraged,  literary  pursuits.  His  library, 
be  was  once  heard  to  declare,  he  could  carr^  on  his  back, 
and  yet  he  had  not  read  half  the  books  which  constituted 
it.  In  the  autumn  of  1805  Dalton  went  to  live  in  G^rge 
fitreet,  Manchester,  with  his  friend,  the  Bev.  W.  Johns, 
and  with  him  and  his  family  he  continued  to  reside,  in  the 
wreatest  harmony,  for  the  next  twenty-eix  years.  I^ffaged 
in  his  favorite  studies,  he  passed  a  quiet  and  almost 
uneventful  life,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  visits  to 
liondon  and  other  cities,  and  by  annual  excursions  to  the 
Lake  country.  Into  society  he  rarely  went,  and  amuse- 
ment he  had  none,  with  the  exception  of  a  game  at  bowls 
on  Thursday  afternoons.  In  1810  he  was  asked  by  Davy 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  fellowship  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  but  he  declined,  possibly  from  pecuniary 
ocmsiderations.  In  1822  he  was  proposed  without  his 
knowledge,  was  elected,  and  paid  the  usual  fee.  Four 
years  later  he  received  the  king's  medal  of  the  society 
^'ibr  the  development  of  the  chemical  theory  of  Definite 
Proportions  usually  called  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  for  his 
labors  and  discoveries  in  physical  and  chemical  science." 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  in  company  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Dockr^y  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Crewdson,  Dalton  spent  a  short 
time  at  Paris,  where  he  met  Ampdre,  Arago,  Berthollet, 
Biot,  Br^net,  Cuvier,  Fourier,  Gay-Lussac,  Laplace,  Th6- 
nard,  Vauqnelin,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  science. 
fiix  years  previously  he  bad  been  made  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1830  he  was 
elected  by  that  body  to  fill  the  place  of  Davy  as  one  of  its 
eight  foreign  associates.  Dalton  was  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  York  in  1831. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  second  meeting,  at  Oxford  in  1832, 
the  honorarv  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him. 
Tbe  scarlet  hue  of  his  doctor's  gown  was  to  him,  he  said, 
"that  of  nature,"  the  color  of  "green  leaves." 

In  June,  1833,  Lord  Grey's  Government  conferred  upon 
Dalton  an  annual  pension  of  £160,  which  in  1836  was 
nised  to  £300.  In  the  former  year  a  subscription  list  was 
opened  in  Manchester  to  obtain  funds  for  providing  that 
city  with  a  lasting  memorial  of  its  great  chemist ;  and  the 
eum  of  £2000  having  been  raised,  Chan  trey  was  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  a  bust,  which  was  eventually  placed 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution. 
During  his  stay  in  London,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1834 
to  sit  to  the  sculptor,  Dalton  was  presented  at  court,  and  in 
the  autumn  he  received  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  officiated  as  vice-president  of 
the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin 
in  1835,  and  at  Bristol  in  1836.  On  the  18th  April,  1837, 
lie  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  a  disease  of 
which  his  brother  had  died  in  December,  1834.  In  the 
following  year,  on  the  16th  February,  he  had  a  second 
attack,  after  which,  though  still  able  to  make  experiments. 
lie  was  manifestly  much  enfeebled,  both  phyeically  ana 
mentally,  and  required  constant  medical  attendance.  On 
May  20, 1844,  he  suffered  from  another  fit.  On  the  26th 
of  July,  1844,  he  recorded,  with  trembling  hand,  his  last 
meteorological  observation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
be  f«ll  from  his  bed,  ana  was  found  lifeless  by  his  at- 
tendant. He  was  publicly  buried  on  the  12th  of  Auffust 
at  Ardwick  cemetery,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Man- 
4ihester. 

In  person  Dalton  was  robust  and  muscular,  and  his 
countenance  was  open  and  expressive  of  the  earnestness, 
simplicity,  and  truth  of  his  character.  His  heiffht  was 
about  5  feet  7  inches ;  he  stooped  sliffhtly,  and  his  eait 
was  stiff  and  awkward,  but  rapid.  In  dress  he  adhered  to 
the  mode  of  the  Quakers.  His  manners  were  singularly 
tree  from  pedantry  and  ostentation,  and  he  had  a  grave, 
•quiet  demeanor.  Generally  he  enjoyed  excellent  health. 
His  medical  attendant,  finding  him  once  greatly  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  catarrh,  attributed  the  improvement  to 
m  dose  of  James's  powder  prescribed  on  the  previous  day. 
^  I  do  not  well  see  how  that  can  be,"  said  Dalton,  '*  as  I 


kept  the  powder  until  I  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
analyzing  it."  Dalton  was  somewhat  silent  in  general 
company,  but  with  his  fiimiliar  friends  he  would  often  ia 
dulg^  in  active  conversation.  His  letters  to  his  aoauaint- 
ances  evince  no  small  power  of  observation.  On  religious 
topics  he  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  reserved,  and 
his  friends  found  it  difficult  to  gain  an  idea  of  his  doctrinal 
views.  He  "  never  had  time  **  to  get  married,  he  said ; 
but  his  correspondence,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  him,  show  that  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  women 
of  education  and  refinement.  His  pinched  circumstances 
in  early  life  were  perhaps  the  chief  cause  why  he  remained 
single.  He  liked  tobacco,  and  remarked  of  Davy,  "  The 
principal  failinsr  in  his  cnaracter  as  a  philosopher  is  thai 
ne  does  not  smoxe."  Dalton  was  careful,  though  not  par 
simonious,  in  his  expenditure,  and  left  at  his  death  a  smali 
fortune;  when  occasion  required  he  could  show  himself 
remarkably  open-handed.  Davy  wrote  of  Dalton  in  1829 : 
— "  He  was  a  very  coarse  experimenter,  and  almost  always 
found  the  results  he  required,  trusting  to  his  head  rather 
than  to  his  hands.  Memory  and  observation  were  subor- 
dinate qualities  in  his  mind  ;  he  followed  with  ardor  anal- 
ogies and  inductions;  and  however  his  claims  to  originality 
may  admit  of  question,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  ori^nal  philosophers  of  his  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  ingenious.'  Superadded  to  his  natural  talents 
and  '*  his  almost  intuitive  skill  in  tracing  the  relations  of 
material  phenomena,"  there  was  in  Dalton,  to  use  the 
words  of  rrofessor  Sedgwick,  **  a  beautiful  moral  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  heart  which  made  him  go  on  steaailjr  in 
the  way  he  saw  before  him,  without  turning  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  and  taught  him  to  do  homage  to  no 
authority  before  that  of  truth." 

Henry,  Life  of  Dalton,  Cavendiih  Society,  1854;  Robert 
Angus  Smith,  Memoir  of  John  Dalton  and  History  of  tke  Atomic 
Theory 1 1856.  A  lilt  of  Dalion's  papers  and  other  pablieations 
if  given  on  pp.  263-63  of  the  latter  work.  See  also  Rosooe, 
"On  Dalton's  First  Table  of  Atomic  Weights,"  in  Nature,  Nov. 
19,  1874.  (F.  H.  B.) 

DAMAQES,  the  compensation  to  which  a  pernon  is  by 
law  entitled  who  has  been  injured  by  another.  The  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  in  law  makes  its  first  appearance  as 
a  substitute  for  personal  retaliation.  In  primitive  law 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  Anelo-Saxon  toere-gild,  or 
the  voivij  of  the  Hiad,  appears  to  be  universal.'  It  is  a 
pavment  due  from  the  ofiTender  to  the  person  he  has 
ofifended,  or  to  his  family  or  kin.  The  system  relates  to 
personal  injuries.  It  marks  out  with  great  minuteness  the 
measure  of  the  compensation  appropriate  to  each  particular 
case.  And  there  is  sometimes  a  resemblance  between  the 
l^al  compensation,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  the  compen- 
sation which  an  injured  person  seeking,  his  own  remedy 
would  be  likely  to  exact  for  himself.  In  such  a  system 
the  two  entirely  diiferent  objects  of  personal  satisfaction 
and  criminal  punishment  are  not  clearly  separated,  and 
even  in  modern  law  damages  are  still  occasionally  penal. 

The  object  of  legal  compensation  should  be  to  place  the 
iniured  person  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  would  have  been  but  for  the  injury.  In  the  law 
of  England  the  two  historical  systems  of  common  law  and 
equity  viewed  this  problem  from  two  dififerent  points  of 
view.  The  principle  of  the  common  law  was  that  the 
amount  of  every  injary  might  be  es^timated  by  pecuniary 
valuation.  The  object  of  equity  was  to  place  the  injured 
party  in  the  actual  position  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
This  difference  comes  out  most  clearly  in  cases  of  breach 
of  contract.  The  oommdn  law,  with  a  few  partial  excep- 
tions, would  do  no  more  than  compel  the  defaulters  to 
make  ^d  the  loss  of  the  other  party  by  paying  him  an 
ascertained  sum  of  money  as  damages.    Equity,  recognis- 


ing the  fact  that  complete  satisfaction  was  not  in  all 
to  be  obtained  by  mere  money  payments,  compelled  the 
defaulter  to  gpet^kaUy  perform  his  contract.  Affain,  in 
those  injuries  which  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of  breach 
of  contract,  equity,  on  satisfactory  proof  that  a  wrong  was 
contemplated,  would  interfere  to  prevent  it  by  injunction, 
while  at  common  law  no  action  could  be  brought  until  the 
iigury  was  accomplished,  and  then  only  pecuniary  dam- 
ages coald  be  obtained.  Common  law  and  equitv  are  now 
so  far  fused  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  that  the  appro- 


1  The  were  was  the  price  of  a  man's  life— the  fine  a  murderer  had 
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DAMAGES. 


priftttt  ranedy  can  be  awarded  in  any  of  the  diTiaiona  of 
the  High  Conrt  of  Jostice. 

The  aaae0inient  of  damages  is  peculiarly  the  bnaineBB  of 
the  jury,  and  the  court  will  only  interfere  with  their  de- 
daion  on  strong  cause  being  shown.  Thus  a  verdict  may 
be  set  aaide  on  the  ground  that  damages  are  ezoessiTe,  or 
that  they  are  palpably  insufficient.  And  if  it  appear  that 
the  result  was  arrived  at  by  mere  hasard,  as,  for  instance, 
by  each  juryman  naming  a  sum  and  an  average  being 
■truck,  that  would  be  an  impropriety  which  would  in- 
validate the  verdict  There  are,  moreover,  certain  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  the  damages  must  be  ascer- 
tained. 

To  take,  first,  cases  of  breach  of  contract.  Here,  it  is 
■ud,  the  motive  of  the  defendant  is  an  irrelevant  consider* 
•tion.  He  has  broken  his  contract,  and  ail  that  has  to 
be  done  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  loss  occasioned  thereby. 
80  wherever  there  has  been  a  breach  of  contract,  some 
damages^  though  they  should  be  merely  nominal,  are 
recoveraole.  And  when  the  contract  was  for  a  payment 
of  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  the  damages  recoverable  for  a 
breach  thereof  would  be  that  sum  with  interest  Where, 
in  other  cases,  the  parties  themselves  have  fixed  the  sum 
which  should  be  due  as  dama^  in  case  of  the  contract 
not  being  fulfilled,  such  sum  will  be  the  proper  damages 


to  be  awarded  by  a  jury.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
run  rather  fine.  When  a  contract  provides  that  a  fixed 
•om  ahall  be  pavable  for  breach,  the  law  will  ask  whether 
it  has  been  fixed  as  a  penally  or  as  liquidated  (i.  e.,  a8cei> 
tained)  damoffee.  In  the  former  case  it  will  not  allow 
the  fixed  sum  to  be  awarded,  but  will  require  evidence  to 
show  what  the  amount  of  loss  actually  was.  In  Kemble  e. 
Farren  (6  Bingham,  141),  a  contract  between  a  manager 
and  an  actor  provided  that  for  a  breach  of  any  of  the 
stipulations  therein  the  sum  of  £1000  should  be  pavable 
by  the  defaulter,  not  as  a  penalty,  but  as  liquidatea  and 
ascertained  damages.  Yet  even  here^  the  court  observing 
that  under  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  the  sum  of 
£1000,  if  it  were  taken  to  be  liquidated  dama^pes,  might 
become  pajrable  for  mere  non-payment  of  a  trifling  sum, 
held  that  it  was  not  fixed  as  damages,  but  as  a  penalty 
only.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  damage  caused  by  a 
brnch  of  contract  is  of  its  own  nature  uncertain,  and  the 
parties  have  positively  fixed  a  sum  as  liquidating  damages, 
that  sum  will  be  the  proper  damages.  Where  no  such  ar- 
rangement is  made,  the  ^eral  rule  for  the  assessment  of 
damages  is  that  the  aggrieved  party  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  position,  so  far  as  money  can  do  it,  as  if  the  contract 
had  been  performed.  Thus,  in  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
goods  when  the  vendor  makes  default  in  delivery,  the 
proper  measure  of  damages  is  the  difierenoe  between  the 
contract  price  and  the  market  nrioe  of  the  ffoods  on  the 
day  when  they  ought  to  have  oeen  delivered ;  so  that  if 
the  price  has  not  risen  in  the  interval,  the  vendor  can  only 

Si  nominal  damages.  If  he  baa  in  the  meantime  resold 
e  goods  to  a  suL-vendor,  he  cannot  claim  against  his 
own  vendor  any  damages  which  tlie  sub-vendor  may  re- 
cover against  him  for  breach  of  contract,  because  he  ought 
to  have  eone  into  the  market  and  purchased  other  gOMis. 
Again,  if  a  buyer  refuses  to  accept  the  goods  when  ten- 
dered to  him,  the  measure  of  daxnaces  will  be  the  di£for- 
ence  between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  price  at  Uie 
time  of  hb  refusal  if  the  latter  is  lower  than  the  former. 
But  in  such  cases  the  trouble  and  expense  of  finding  a  new 
purchaser  or  other  goods  may  be  taken  account  of  in  assess- 
ing the  damages.  It  has  been  held  that  in  a  breach  of 
contract  to  replace  stock  lent,  the  measure  of  damages  will 
be  the  price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  delivered  or  on  the  day  of  trial,  at  the  plaintifi^'s  op- 
tion. Where  goods  inferior  in  quality  to  those  contracted 
for  are  delivered,  the  difference  between  the  value  at  the 
time  of  deliVerv  of  the  goods  contracted  for  and  the  value 
of  those  actually  delivered  will  be  the  proper  dama^. 
The  controlling  principle,  in  &ct,  is  that  compensation 
•hould  be  determined  oy  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss. 
In  an  American  case,  where  a  person  had  agreed  with  a 
boardins-house  keeper  for  a  rear,  and  quitted  the  house 
within  uie  time,  it  was  held  that  the  measure  of  damages 
was  not  the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid,  but  only  the  loss 
caused  by  the  breach  of  contract  In  contracts  to  many, 
a  special  class  of  considerations  is  recognised,  and  the  jury 
in  assessinff  damages  will  take  notice  of  Ibe  conduct  of  the 
parties.    The  social  position  and  means  of  the  defendant 


may  be  ffiven  in  evidence  to  show  what  the  pluntiff  1 
lost  by  the'  breach  of  contract 

It  is  not  evenr  loss  caused  bjr  the  act  or  defiuUt  < 
plained  of  which  can  be  taken  in  estimating  the  ps 
amount  of  damages.  The  remoteness  of  the  conseqo 
is  a  bar  to  their  bein^  recognized  in  the  assessment,  and  il 
is  a  question  of  no  little  ouBcnlty  what  damagea  are  and 
what  are  not  excluded  for  remoteness.  The  leading  Eng- 
lish case  on  this  point  is  Hadley  v.  Baxendale  (9  Ky^ilt^ 
341),  in  which  dama^  were  sought  for  the  loss  of  profits 
caused  by  a  steam  mill  being  kept  idle,  on  account  of  tfa* 
delay  of  the  defendants  in  sending  a  new  ahaft  which  they 
had  contracted  to  make.  The  court  held  the  damage  to  m 
too  remote,  and  stated  the  true  rule  to  be  that 

"  Where  two  parties  have  made  a  oontraet  whteh  one  of  thasa 
has  broken,  the  damages  whioh  the  other  party  ought  to  r»> 
oeive  in  respeet  of  saoh  breach  of  oontraet  should  be  eithar 
iuoh  as  may  fairly  and  snbitantiaUy  be  eonaidcred  aa  arinc 
naturally,  i.«.,  aeeording  to  nsnal  ooorae  of  thinga,  from  aaeC 
breach  of  contract  itself,  or  anoh  aa  may  reaaonably  be  rappoacA 
to  have  been  in  contemplation  of  both  partiea  at  the  time  thajy 
made  the  contract,  aa  the  probable  reanlt  of  the  breach  of  it* 

80  also  in  cases  of  trust,  the  general  rule  is  that  th* 
damages  must  be  restricted  to  the  legal  and  natnral  con- 
sequences of  the  wrongful  act  imputed  to  the  defendant'' 
In  an  action  bv  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  defenaant  had  written  a  libel  on  one  of  the  plain- 
tifi^s  singers  whereby  she  was  deterred  fix>m  appearing  on 
the  stage,  and  the  plaintiff  lost  his  profits ;  such  loss  waa 
held  to  be  too  remote  to  be  the  ground  of  an  action  for 
damages.  The  line  of  remoteness  cannot  probablv  be 
drawn  with  much  greater  precision  than  in  the  rule  in 
Hadley  e.  Baxendale  quoted  above,  vague  and  ambignoiia 
as  the  language  mav  seem  to  be.  A  sunequent  case  shows 
the  limitations  of  the  rule  on  the  other  side.  In  Smead  t. 
Foord  (1  Ellis  and  Ellis,  602),  the  defendant  contracteii 
to  deliver  a  thrashing-machine  to  the  plaintifi^  a  farme% 
knowing  that  it  was  needed  to  thrash  the  wheat  in  the 
field.  Damages  were  souffht  for  injury  done  to  the  wheat 
by  rain  in  consequence  of  the  machine  not  having  been 
delivered  in  time,  and  also  for  a  fell  in  the  market  before 
the  grain  could  be  sot  ready.  It  waa  held  that  the  first 
claim  waa  good,  as  the  injury  tnia^  have  been  anticipated, 
but  that  the  second  was  bad.    When,  through  the  negtf 

Since  of  a  railway  company  in  delivering^  bales  of  cottoiL 
e  plaintiffi,  having  no  cotton  to  work  with,  were  obligea 
to  keep  their  workmen  unemployed,  it  was  held  that  the 
wages  paid  and  the  profits  lost  were  too  remote  for  daak- 
agea.  On  the  other  band,  the  defendant  having  failed  ta 
keep  funds  on  hand  to  meet  the  drafts  of  the  plaintiff;  so 
that  a  draft  was  returned  dishonored,  and  his  busineie  in 
consecjuence  was  for  a*  time  suspenaed  and  injured,  the 
plainuff  was  held  entitled  to  recover  damsxe  for  such  loss. 
The  great  difiiculty  of  framing  a  rule  which  ahall  meet  all 
cases  is  acknowledged  by  judges  and  legal  writers.  One 
judge  declared  that  no  rule  could  be  made  in  the  maltei; 
Another  declared  that  the  rule  in  the  majority  of  cases 
oould  have  no  application,  because  parties  never  contem- 
plate the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  contract  Hie  cases 
probably  do  not  go  beyond  this,  that,  when  Irom  fects 
known  to  evervbodv,  or  from  special  foda  proved  to  be 
known  to  the  defenaant,  he  ought  to  have  anticipated  the 
consequences  of  the  breach  of  contract,  he  will  be  liable  km 
them. 

The  rule  that  the  contract  fomishes  the  measure  of  the 
damages  does  not  prevail  in  the  case  of  unconscionable^ 
{.€.,  unreasonable,  absurd,  or  impossible  oontracta.  The 
old  school-book  juggle  in  geometrical  progression  hae 
more  than  once  been  before  the  courts  as  the  ground  of 
an  action.  Thus,  when  a  man  agreed  to  pay  for  a  Itoise- 
a  barley-corn  per  nail,  doubling  it  every  nail,  and  the 
amount,  calculated  as  32  nailS)  was  MO  quarters  of  barley. 
the  judffe  directed  the  jury  to  disregard  the  contract,  and 
ffive  aa  damages  the  value  of  the  horse.  And  when  a  de> 
fendant  had  agreed  for  £6  to  i^ve  the  plaintiff  two  grains 
of  rve  on  Monday,  four  on  the  next  Monday,'  and  so  0% 
doubling  it  ever^r  Monday,  it  was  contended  'that  the  con^ 
tract  waa  impossible,  as  all  the  rve  in  the  world  would  nol 
suffice  for  it ;  but  one  of  the  judges  said  that,  though  fool- 
ish, it  would  hold  in  law,  and  the  defendant  ought  to  pay 

1  QmUbelaitodiekmm,  which  waa  translated  hyaome  mey  Mm^ 

and  b7  others  every  ether  Monday.    T" *-  """  " ^ 

would  hsTS  been  126  quartera,  in  the  I 


r  ether  Memia^.    The  amoaat  in  the  latter 
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HBMthlng  for  hk  folly.  And  when  a  man  had  promifled 
£1000  to  the  plaintiff  if  he  shoald  find  his  owl,  the  juiy 
were  directed  to  mitigate  the  damages. 

Interest  is  reooYenu>le  as  damages  only  when  an  afftee- 
ment  that  it  shoald  be  paid  can  be  proved  or  inferrea  (as 
in  the  esse  of  bills  of  exchange),  and  under  the  statnta  8 
and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42. 

In  American  law  interest  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
coart^and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  equitj  of  the  esse.  In 
both  England  and  America  compound  interest,  or  interest 
wk  interest,  appears  to  have  been  r^;arded  with  the  horror 
ihat  formerly  attached  to  usury.  Lord  Eldon  would  not 
recognise  ss  valid  an  agreement  to  pay  compound  interest. 
And  Caiancellor  Kent,  and  American  lawyers  generally, 
hold  that  compound  interest  cannot  be  taken  except  upon 
a  special  agreement  made  after  the  simple  interest  nas  oe- 
oome  due.    See  Interbbt. 

In  actions  of  tort  the  discretion  of  the  jury  is  not  so 
strictly  limited  as  in  cases  of  breach  of  contract  The  cases 
we  have  referred  to  show  a  general  tendency^  to  make  the 
amount  of  damages  a  matter  of  legal  certainty,  and  the 
jury  can  do  little  more  than  find  the  facts.  If  they  travel 
neyond  the  contract  the  court  will  revise,  their  verdict 
Bat  in  estimating  the  damages  for  a  civil  injury,  matter  of 
aggravation  may  be  taken  into  account  This  position  was 
strongly  ssserted  in  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  celebrated 
"  Genml  Warrants''  in  the  time  of  Lord  Camden,  who  is 
reported  in  one  case  to  have  said, "  damages  are  aesigned 
not  only  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  injured  person,  but  as  a 
mmishment  to  the  guilty,  and  ss  a  proof  of  the  oetestation 
In  which  the  wronnul  act  is  held  by  the  jury.''  In  another 
case  he  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue, 
the  attempt  to  exercise  arbitrarv  power,  as  a  resson  why 
the  jury  might  give  exemplary  damages.  Another  judge^ 
in  another  case,  said, ''  I  remember  a  esse  when  the  jury 
gave  X500  damages  for  knockiuff  a  man's  hat  off;  and  the 
court  refused  a  new  trial."  And  he  urged  that  exemplary 
damajges  for  personal  insult  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
practice  of  duelling.  The  right  of  the  jury  to  give  ex- 
Mnplary  or  vindictive  damages  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
firmed m  recent  cases,  and  the  same  doctrine  prevails  gen- 
erally throughout  the  United  States.  In  Scotch  law  the 
distinction  l)etween  compensation  and  punishment  has  been 
more  carefully  maintained.  In  Baillie  v.  Bryson  (1  Mur- 
ray's Bq)ort9)f  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adams  said  that 
Liord  Kenyon  had  "introduced  into  cases  of  this  sort  a 
principle  as  to  damages  extremely  dangerous  in  its  oon- 
aequences.  He  considered  such  questions  not  merely  as 
calcolated  to  repair  the  ii^ury  done  to  the  one  party,  but 
aa  a  punishment  of  the  other,  and  as  intended  to  correct  the 
monus  of  the  country.  The  morals  of  the  oountrv  have  not 
been  improved,  and  I  am  afraid  its  feeling  has  been  much 
Impaired.  A  civil  court  in  matters  of  civil  injury  is  a.  bad 
corrector  of  morals ;  it  has  only  to  do  with  tne  rights  of 
parties." 

When  both  parties  are  in  fault,  if  the  plaintiff's  conduct 
has  oontributea  to  the  injuries,  his  claim  for  damages  will 
not  be  sustained.  This  has  bc^n  carried  so  fiir  that  it  has 
been  held  that,  when  a  person  in  one  carriage  receives  in- 
juries from  the  management  of  another  carriage,  he  can- 
not recover  damages  if  any  negligence,  either  on  his  own 
nart  or  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  managers  of  the  carriage 
in  which  he  was,  has  contributed  to  the  accident  (See 
^BOUOKNGK.)  In  the  Court  of  Admirally,  where  the 
question  constantly  arises  in  cases  of  collisiun,  a  different 
rule  has  been  adopted.  When  both  vessels  are  in  fault  the 
whole  amount  of  loss  is  divided  between  them.  And  by  a 
section  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  Admiralty  rule  in 
mdi  esses  is  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  courts. 

In  the  old  action  of  criminal  eonverso^ton,  exemplary 
damagce  might  be  given,  and  now  the  petitioner  in  a  di- 
Toroe  suit  may  be  awarded  exemplary  damages  by  the  jury 
Mainst  a  co-respondent.  In  thu  case,  however,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  sum  awarded  as  damages  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  who  may  apply  it  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  or  otherwise  to  the  benefit  of  children  of  the 
marriage. 

Damages  are  said  to  be  either  pensnU  or  speeuii.  The 
iDffmer  are  given  for  losses  implied  bv  law  as  tne  necessary 
copseouences  of  the  wrongful  act  The  latter  are  not  im- 
plied oy  law,  but  are  compensation  for  such  loss  as  may  be 
K^ved  to  have  been  in  fact  caused  by  the  wrongful  act 
uft|  in  an  ordinary  slander,  spedal  diamage  must  be  al- 


leged and  proved  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  pecuniarv  com- 
pensation. But  if  a  slander  touches  a  person  in  the  way 
of  his  trade^  the  law  will  presume  that  it  caused  loss  to  the 
plaintiff  without  calling  on  him  to  show  what  the  losa 
actually  was. 

When  a  person  was  izyured  by  the  negligence  of  another,, 
and  died,  the  benefit  of  an  action  for  damages  did  not  sur- 
vive to  nis  representatives.  But  by  the  9  and  10  Vict,  c 
93  (commonly  called  Lord  Campbell's  Act),  it  is  enacted 
that  wherever  the  wrongful  act  is  such  as  would  have  en- 
titled the  injured  penon  to  recover  damages  (if  death  had 
not  ensued),  the  person  who  in  such  case  would  have  been 
liable  "  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  notwith- 
standing the  death  of  the  person  iigured,  and  although  the 
death  shall  have  been  caused  under  such  circumstances  as 
amount  in  law  to  felony."  Every  such  action  shall  be 
brouffht  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband,  wife,  parent,  and 
child  of  the  deceased.  "  Child  "  includes  granddiild  and 
step-child,  but  not  illegitimate  child. 

Loss  caused  by  an  act  which  is  not  wrongful  (damnvm 
abtqiie  i$^yiria)  cannot  be  the  ground  of  an  action  for  dam- 
age»j-e.  o.,  if  A's  business  b  injured  by  his  neighbor  B 
starting  the  same  business,  this  is  not  an  actionable  loss. 

Befbrenee  may  be  made  to  Sedgwick  on  The  Meature  of 
DomagM,  or  Mayne  on  the  same  iubjeot  (a.  a.) 

DAMAN,  or  Daicaun,  in  Portuguese  Damao,  a  towa 
in  India.    See  Damaun. 

DAMASCEKUS,  Johavmes,  an  eminent  theologian  of 
the  early  Greek  Church,  derives  his  surname  from  Ihtmas- 
cus,  where  he  was  bom  about  the  close  of  the  7th  or  (ha 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  His  Arabic  name  waa 
Mansur,  and  he  received  the  epithet  Chrysorrhoas  (gold- 
pouring)  on  account  of  hb  eloquence.  The  principu  ao- 
count  we  have  of  his  life  is  contained  in  a  narrative  of  the 
10th  century,  much  of  which  b  obviously  legendury.  His 
ftither,  Seivius,  was  a  Chrbtian,  but  notwithstanding  held 
a  high  office  under  the  Saracen  caliph,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  hb  son.  Damascenus  owed  hb  education  in 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  theology  to  an  Italian  monk 
named  Connas,  whom  Seigius  had  redeemed  from  a  band 
of  captive  slaves.  About  the  year  730  he  wrote  several 
treatises  in  defence  of  image-worship,  which  the  Emperor 
Leo,  the  Isaurian,  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  sup- 

{)ress.  Leo  in  revenge  b  said  to  have  forged  a  treasonable- 
etter,  purportinjp  to  be  from  Damascenus,  and  to  have 
sent  it  to  hb  caliph,  who  ordered  the  traitor's  right  hand 
to  be  cut  off  According  to  the  narrative,  Damascenus 
immediately  proceeded  to  prostrate  himself  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  implored  her  intercession,  and  had  the 
severed  hand  miraculously  restored.  The  caliph  was  con- 
vinced by  the  miracle,  and  offered  to  replace  Damasoenua 
in  his  office,  but  the  latter  resolved  to  forsake  the  world^ 
divided  hb  fortune  among  hb  friends  and  the  poor,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  monastery  of  St  Sabns,  near  Jem* 
sal  em,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  hb  life.  After  the  cus- 
tomary probation  he  was  ordained  priest  bv  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  In  hb  last  years  he  travellea  through  Syria,, 
contending  against  the  iconoclasts,  and  in  the  same  causa 
he  visited  Constantinople  at  the  imminent  rbk  of  his  life 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  The  date 
of  hb  death  is  uncertain ;  the  last  notice  of  him  b  in  764» 
Damascenus  b  a  sakit  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin. 
Churcli.  hb  festival  being  observed  in  the  former  on  29th 
November  and  4th  December,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  6th 
May.  The  works  of  Damascenus  eive  him  a  foremost  placa 
amone  the  theologians  of  the  eany  Eastern  Church,  and^ 
accoroiog  to  Domer.  he  "  remains  in  later  times  the  highest 
authority  in  the  tneological  literature  of  the  Greeks." 
Several  treatises  have  be^  attitbuted  to  him  that  are  prob- 
ablv  spurious,  but  hb  undoubted  works  are  numerous  and 
embrace  a  wide  range.  The  most  important  contains  three 
parts  under  the  general  title  IL^  yvLotu^  (the  fountain  of 
knowledge).  The  first  part,  entiUed  Ka^Aoia  ^iXotm^,  if. 
an  exposition  and  applicalion  to  theology  of  ArbtotlVs 
piaUdic  The  secona,  entitled  Ilep^  alpioeuv  (of  heresiesL 
b  a  reproduction  of  the  earlier  work  of  Epiphanius,  witn. 
a  continuation  giving  an  account  of  the  heresies  that  arose 
after  the  time  of  that  writer.  The  third  part,  entitled 
^EKdoei£  oKpipiic  r^  hpM6(ov  iriartuc  (an  accurate  exposition 
of  the  orthodox  fiuth),  b  much  the  most  important  of  the 
threcL  containing  as  it  does  a  complete  system  of  theology 
founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  and  chur<^  ooond^ 
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from  *he  4Ui  to  the  7th  centanr.  It  thiu  embodies  the  fin- 
ished rasalt  of  the  theolo^cal  thought  of  the  earlj  Greek 
Church.  Through  a  Latin  transition  made  by  Burgundio 
of  Pisa  in  the  12th  century,  it  was  well  known  to  Peter 
Lombard  and  Aquinas,  and  in  this  way  it  influenced  the 
scholastic  theology  of  Uie  West  Damascenus  himself  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  ''  Father  of  Scholasticism/'  and 
the  "  Lombard  of  the  Greeks,"  but  these  epithets  are  ap- 
I>ropriate  only  in  a  limited  sense.  On  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  Domascenus's  authorship  of  the  interesting  Cnris- 
tian  romance,  Barlaam  and  Joaaphat^  see  note  to  the  article 
Bablaam  and  JofiAPHAT,  vol.  iii.  p.  324.  The  works  of 
Damascenus  were  edited  by  Le  Quien,  and  published  with 
a  valuable  introduction  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1712. 

DAMASCENUS,  Nioolaub,  a  Greek  historian  and 
philosopher,  bom  at  Damascus,  from  which  he  is  named. 
lie  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Herod  the 
Great,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship. 
He  enjoyed  the  intimate  confidence  of  Herod,  who  studied 
philosophy  along  with  him,  and  employed  him  on  an  im- 

e»rtant  political  mission  to  Augustus.  Nicolaus  survived 
erod,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  succession 
was  secured  for  Archelaus ;  but  the  date  of  his  death,  like 
that  of  his  birth,  is  unknown.  Of  his  principal  work,  a 
universal  history  in  144  books,  composed  at  the  request  of 
Herod,  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  wrote  also  an 
autobiography,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  preserved,  a 
life  of  Augustus,  a  life  of  Herod,  and  several  philosophical 
works,  which  are  known  to  us  only  through  a  few  extracts 
in  other  writers.  The  first  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
Kicolaus  in  a  Latin  vetsion  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1593. 
The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Orelli  (LeipsiCj  1804)  with 
a  supplement  (1811).  The  volume  puolished  in  1804  con- 
tains a  notice  of  the  life  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abb^  Sevin. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher, 
who  was  bom  at  Damascus  about  the  middle  of  the  6th 
caitury.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  thence  removed 
to  Athens,  where  he  taught  philosopnv  till  the  close  of  the 
heathen  schools  during  tlie  reign  of  Justinian.  Of  his 
works,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  commentaries  on  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  of  a  biographv  of  his  teacher  Isidoms, 
some  fragments  exist  in  the  wntings  of  Photius.  What 
has  been  preserved  of  his  work  entitled  IHMeuliie$  and 
SoltUionB  of  the  Firat  PrincipU*  has  been  published  by  J. 
Kopp  (Frankfort,  1828),  and  b  of  considerable  value  for 
the  account  it  contains  of  several  ancient  philosophers. 
See  Kopp's  preface  to  his  edition. 

DAMASCUS  (Arabic  Dimeshk  eah-Sham),  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  of  a  pashalik  of  the  same  name,  an  ancient 
town,  67  miles  from  the  seaport  of  Beyrout.  in  33®  80^  N. 
lat  and  36®  18^  E.  .long.  It  occupies  a  site  of  singular 
beauty.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus 
is  a  plain  of  vast  extent,  reaching  far  out  into  Arabia,  and 
having  an  elevation  of  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Biver 
Barada,  the  Abana  of  the  Bible,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 

Sou n tain  range,  descends  through  a  sublime  ravine,  enters 
e  phiin,  flows  across  it  eastwara  for  20  miles,  and  empties 
itself  into  a  lake,  which  in  the  heat  of  summer  becomes  a 
fnorass.  On  the  banks  of  the  Abana,  about  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine,  stands  Damascus.  The  river  inter- 
sects the  city,  in  a  deep  rapid  current,  averaging  60  feet 
wide.  On  its  northern  oank  is  a  large  and  comparatively 
modem  suburb ;  but  the  whole  of  the  ancient  walled  city, 
and  the  principal  buildings,  are  spread  over  the  plain  on 
the  south.  The  Abana  is  the  life  of  Damascus,  and  has 
made  it  perennial.  By  an  admirable  system  of  channels 
and  pipes,  many  of  them  apparently  of  high  antiquity,  its 
waters  are  not  onlv  conveyed  through  every  quarter,  but 
into  almost  every  house,  supplying  that  first  requinite  of 
Eastem  life  and  luxury.  The  river  is  also  extensively 
used  for  irrigation.  Canals  are  led  off*  from^  it  at  difierent 
elevations  above  the  city,  and  carried  far  and  wide  over 
the  surrounding  plain,  converting  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  parched  desert  into  a  paradise.  The  orchards,  gar- 
dens, vinevards,  and  fields  oi  Damascus  cover  a  circuit  of 
at  least  60  miles,  and  thev  owe  their  almost  unrivalled 
beauty  and  luxuriance  to  the  Abana.  The  area  irrigated 
and  rendered  fertile  by  it  is  upwards  of  300  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  Biver  Awaj,  the  ancient  Pharpar,  irri- 

Ktes  nearly  100  more.  There  was  troth,  therefore,  in  the 
astful  words  of  Naaman  (2  Kincs  v.  12).  ''Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  oetter  than  all  the  waters 
•f  Israeir 


The  view  of  Damascus  from  the  crest  of  Antilibsiioi  ii 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  elevation  is  about 
600  feet  above  the  city,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  distuit. 
The  distance  lends  encnantment  to  the  view;  for  wlule  the 
peculiar  forms  of  Eastem  architecture  do  not  bear  dcse 
inspection,  they  look  like  an  Arabian  poef  s  dream  when 
seen  from  afiur.  Tapering  minarets  and  swelling  domsL 
tipped  with  golden  crescents,  rise  above  the  white-temoed 
rooft;  while  in  some  places  their  glittering  tops  appear 
among  the  green  foliage  of  the  gardens.  In  the  centre  of 
the  dty  stands  the  Oraat  Mosque,  and  near  it  are  the  grey 
battlements  of  the  old  castle.  Awav  on  the  souUi  the  eye 
follows  a  Ions  suburb,  while  below  the  ridge  on  whidi  we 
stand  is  the  Jfen,  the  Ager  DamoBoenus  of  early  travellen 
— a  green  meadow  extending  along  the  river  from  the 
mourn  of  theravine  to  the  city.  The  gardens  and  ordiardb, 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  jusUy  celebrated,  encom- 
pass  the  whole  city,  sweeping  the  base  of  the  hletk  hilh, 
like  a  sea  of  verdure,  and  covering  an  area  more  than  30 
miles  in  circuit — ^not  uniformly  dense,  but  with  open  spod 
here  and  there.  Bejrond  this  circuit  are  large  clumpi  of 
trees,  dotting  the  plain  almost  to  the  horixon.  The  varied 
tints  of  the  foliage  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  tUi 
picture. 

The  population  of  Damascus  is  estimated  at  15(1000. 
Of  these  about  19,000  are  Christians,  6000  Jews,  and  the 
rest  Mahometans.  Of  the  Christians  8000  belong  to  the 
Greek  or  Eastem  Church,  and*  an  equal  numbo*  to  the 
Catholic;  and  there  are  besides  small  communities  of 
Svrians,  Maronites,  Armenians,  and  Protestants.  In  the 
plain  round  Damascus,  watered  oy  the  Abana  and  Phaipsr. 
there  are  140  villages,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
60,000,  of  whom  about  1000  are  Christians,  and  2000 
Druses. 

Until  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  iJgTP^ 
in  1832,  no  foreign  consul  was  permitted  to  enter  it,  and 
no  Christian  or  Jew  was  suffered  to  ride  through  the  streeta 
The  massacre  of  1860  showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  people 
had  not  changed,  and  was  only  kept  in  check  by  TarkMh 
troops.  A  few  of  the  Mahometans,  however^  are  now  more 
enlightened,  and  have  gained  a  high  position  as  merdianta 
The  Christians  are  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  a  \ni^ 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  city  is  in  their  hands.  Unnl 
the  massacre  they  were  rapidly  advancing  in  number,  wealth, 
and  influence;  but  that  event  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  their  pioi- 
perity.  The  Jews  are  the  leading  bankers  and  monef- 
dealers.  Both  Christians  and  Jews  occupy  distinct  quartos 
of  the  city. 

The  manu&ctures  of  the  city  consist  principally  of  Bilk% 
which  are  exported  to  Egypt,  Baghdad,  and  Persia;  coane 
woollen  cloth  for  the  abbaa.  or  cloaks,  worn  by  the  peanmli 
of  Syria;  cotton  doths,  cniefly  for  home  dise;  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  arms,  and  household  utensils.  An  exten- 
sive trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Bedouins  of  the  Arabiaa 
desert.  The  bazaars  are  always  crowded ;  and  on  Fridaj, 
the  market  day,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  through  Uiem.  Os 
the  arrival  of  the  great  pilgrim  caravan,  in  going  to  or  le- 
tuming  from  Mecca,  the  city  presents  a  g&j  and  animated 
appearance.  Vast  multitudes  of  Persians,  Circassians,  Aaa- 
tolians,  and  Turks  throng  the  streets,  and  each  pilgrim  is  i 
merchant  for  the  time  being,  buying  or  selling  as  the  am 
may  be. 

The  baaaars  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  are  among 
the  best  in  the  EasL  They  are  narrow  covered  lanes,  with 
ranges  of  open  stalls  on  each  side.  Each  department  of 
trade  has  its  own  quarter  or  section,  where  may  be  sees 
Manchester  prints,  JPersian  and  Turkish  carpets,  Freoch 
silks,  Sbeffiefd  cutlery,  amber  mouth-pieces  for  pipei»  sa- 
tique  China,  Cashmere  shawls,  Mocha  oofiee,  Dutch  sagsr, 
Damascus  swords,  and  tobacco  from  Lebanon  and  Btjf^ 
dad. 

The  khans  of  Damascus  are  spacious,  and  some  of  them 
splendid  buildings.  They  are  public  marts  where  the  lead- 
ing merchants  meet,  and  expose  their  wares  &»*  sale.  Hm 
laigest  is  Khan  Asad  Pasha,  situated  in  the  Bianriyeh,  or 
"  Seed  Bazaar.''  It  was  erected  about  126  years  ago,  and 
bears  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  gate  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  Moorish  architecture.  The  interior  is  a  quaoruK 
gle,  with  a  gallery,  and  a  domed  roof  supported  on  massiTC 
piers.  Bound  it  are  ranges  of  small  chambers,  like  cdk, 
in  which  the  goods  are  stored.  All  the  khans  are  upon  the 
same  plan. 

The  private  houses  are  the  adnuntbiinf  ^efVTv^^"'^ 
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So  contrasi  could  be  greater  than  that  between  the  exterior 
and  interior ;  the  rough  mud  walU  give  poor  promise  of 
qilendor  within.  Tlie  entrance  is  usnally  by  a  low  door, 
■iMl  through  a  narrow  winding  paasage  which  leads  to  the 
oater  court  where  the  master  has  his  reception  room. 
From  this  another  winding  passaffe  leads  to  the  harem, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  nouse.  The  plan  of  all 
is  the  same — an  open  court,  with  a  teaselated  pavement, 
and  one  or  two  marble  fountains ;  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  climbing  plants  give  freshness  and 
fragrance.  All  tne  apartments  open  into  the  court;  and  on 
the  sooth  side  is  an  open  alcove,  with  a  marble  floor,  and 
raised  dais  round  three  sides,  covered  with  cushions;  the 
front  wall  is  supported  by  an  ornamented  Saracenic  arch. 
The  decoration  of  some  of  the  rooms  is  ^rgeous,  the  walls 
being  covered  in  part  with  mosaics  and  in  part  with  carved 
work,  while  the  ceilings  are  rich  in  arabesciue  omamentB, 
elaboratelj  ^ilt.  A  few  of  the  modem  Jewish  houses  have 
been  embellished  at  an  enormous  cost,  but  thejr  are  want- 
ing in  taste. 

AntiqmUeB, — Although  Damascus  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world,  its  antiquities  do  not  present  such  a 
striking  appearance  as  those  of  manj  other  places  of  far 
less  note.  This  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  &ct  that 
the  old  materials  have  been  largely^  used  in  the  erection  of 
modem  houses.  The  walls  which  inclosed  the  old  city  are 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  their  foundations  are  prob- 
ably of  the  age  of  the  Seleucidse.  Some  of  the  Soman 
gmtewajrs  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  Through  the  centre 
of  the  city,  from  the  east  to  the  west  gate,  ran  the  Via  Reeia, 
^the  street  called  Straight,"  lined  on  each  side  with  a  double 
colonnade.  It  is  now  mostly  built  over,  but  many  fragments 
of  columns  remain  in  gitu. 

The  castle,  which  stands  at  the  north-west  comer,  on  the 
bank  of  tlie  river,  is  a  quadrangle  280  yards  lonff  by  200 
wide^  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  exterior  walb  are  in 
food  preservation,  but  the  interior  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  It 
18  not  easy  to  determine  the  date  of  its  erection,  or  to  say 
whether  Kouians.  Byzantines,  or  Saracens  contributed  most 
to  it.  The  founaations  are  not  later,  and  may  be  earlier, 
than  the  Roman  age.  A  few  vaults  beneath  the  exterior 
battlements  are  used  as  magazines,  and  contain  some  pieces 
of  old  armor,  with  bows,  arrows,  and  other  weapons. 

The  Great  Mosque  is  the  most  imi)ortant  building  in  the 
city.  It  stands  near  the  castle,  and  is  now,  unfortunately, 
BO  closely  hemmed  in  with  baiaars  and  houses  that  its  ex- 
terior is  concealed  from  view.  It  occupies  a  quadrangle 
163  yards  long  b^  108  wide,  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
Along  the  north  side  is  an  open  court  surrounded  by  clois- 
ters, resting  on  pillars  of  granite,  marble,  and  limestone. 
The  mosque  itself  extends  along  the  whole  southern  side, 
and  its  interior  dimensions  are  431  feet  bv  125  feet  It  is 
divided  into  three  aisles  of  e^ual  breadth,  by  two  ranges  of 
Corinthian  columns  22  feet  high,  supporting  round  arches. 
In  the  centre  b  a  dome  resting  on  four  massive  piers.  Un- 
derneath is  said  to  be  a  cave  in  which  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  preserved  in  a  ^Iden  casket  The  mosque  has 
three  minarets,  one  of  which  is  250  feet  high,  and  upon  it, 
according  to  Moslem  tradition,  Jesus  will  descend  on  the 
day  of  judgment 

The  style  and  workmanship  of  three  periods  are  distin- 
ipiishable  in  the  building.  There  are  the  massive  founda- 
tions and  exterior  colonnades  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple. 
There  are  next  the  round-topped  windows  and  ornamented 
doorway  of  an  early  Christian  church.  Over  the  door  is 
an  inscription  in  Greek  to  the  following  efiect: — "Thy 
king|dom,  O  Christ,  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations."  Then 
there  are  the  minarets,  dome,  and  arcades  of  Saracenic 
oriffin. 

Bound  the  mosque  are  traces  of  a  court,  1100  feet  long 
by  800  feet  wide,  encompassed  by  colonnades  similar  to 
those  of  the  temple  of  Herod  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Palmyra.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  mentioned  in  2 
Kings  V.  18,  and  that  it  became  in  after  times  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Jupiter.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  con- 
Terted  into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  it  was  seised  by 
the  Mahometans. 

There  are  many  other  mosques  in  the  city,  some  of  them 
large  and  beautiful.  Among  them  are  the  Tekiyeh,  on  ^e 
hmSk  of  the  Abana  at  the  westem  end  of  the  city,  founded 


by  Sultan  Selim,  in  151  fl,  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
pilgrims,  the  graceful  dome  of  which,  flanked  hj  two  slender 
minarets,  is  seen  from  afar,  and  the  Sencmiythf  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  distinguished  by  a  minaret  coated  with  green 
tile&  for  the  manu&cture  of  which  Damascus  was  once 
celeorated.  It  was  built  by  Senan  Pasha  in  1581,  and  has 
a  splendid  cloistered  court.  There  are  also  small  and 
richly  decorated  chapels,  connected  with  the  tombs  of  Sal- 
adin,  Bibars,  and  some  other  great  princes.  Among  th 
traditional  holy  places  of  Damascus  are  the  sanctuary  Om. 
Abraham,  at  Burzeh,  three  miles  north  of  the  city ;  the 
house  of  Kaaman,  uqw  a  leper  hospital ;  the  scene  of  Paul's 
conversion,  near  the  east  gate ;  the  house  of  Ananias;  and 
the  spot  where  the  apostle  was  let  down  from  the  wall. 

The  Hajt  or  pilgrim  caravan,  is  one  of  the  great  sights 
of  Damascus.  It  starts  for  Mecca  each  year  on  the  15th 
of  the  month  Shawall.  The  muhmiL  a  canopy  of  green 
silk  containing  the  new  covering  sent  by  the  sultan  for  the 
Kaabah.  is  carried  on  the  back  of  a  dromedary,  and  is 
followed  by  the  pasha,  and  great  dignitaries  of  the  city, 
escorted  by  the  military.  The  streets  and  house-tops  along 
the  line  oi  the  procession  are  crowded  with  people.  The 
caravan  returns  after  an  absence  of  four  months.  It  is 
rapidly  declining  in  numbers  and  importance. 

The  history  of  Damascus  reaches  far  back  into  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  Josephus  says  the  city  was  founded  by  Us, 
the  son  of  Aram ;  and  the  name  of  its  territory,  as  given 
in  the  Bible,  namely^  Aram  Dameak  (2  Sam.  viii.  6),  is 
almost  identical  with  its  modem  Arab  name,  which  means 
''  Damascus  of  Syria.''  It  was  already  a  noted  place  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  "Eliezer  of 
Damascus"  fGen.  xv.  2).  Some  centuries  later,  it  became^ 
under  the  rule  of  the  Hadads,  the  rival  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
XV.,  XX.,  and  xxii.).  During  that  period  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  romantic  story  of  tlie  leper  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.).  A 
change  of  dynasty  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  when  Hadad  was  murdered  by  Hazael  (2  Kinn 
viii.);  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  captured  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  its  people  carried  away  to  Assyria  (2  Kings 
xvi.  9 ;  Isa.  xvlL  1-3).    Colonies  from  Assyria  were  then 

5 laced  in  the  city,  and  it  continued  for  many  centuries  a 
ependency  of  that  empire.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  after  his  death  was  attached  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Seleucidse.  In  64  B.  c.  the  Romans  under  Pompey 
captured  it,  and  under  their  rale  it  remained  till  37  A.  D., 
when  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  taking  advantage  of  the 
death  of  the  £mperor  Tiberius,  seized  and  held  it  during 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  (2  Cor.  xi.  32  j  AcU  ix.). 

Christianity  appears  to  have  spread  rapidly  in  and  around 
Damascus,  as  its  metropolitan,  with  seven  o(  his  sufiragans, 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325  A.  D.  About 
seventy  years  later  the  great  temple  was  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  In  634  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mahometans ;  and  a  few  years  later  it  became  for  a 
short  period  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  empire.  The 
caliphs  who  ruled  it  adorned  the  city  with  many  splendid 
buildings,  and  changed  the  cathedral  into  a  mosque.  A 
stormy  period  of  four  centuries  now  passed  over  Damascus, 
and  then  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  capture  it 
b^  the  crusaders  under  Baldwin.  The  reigns  of  Noured- 
dm,  and  his  more  distinguished  successor,  Saladin,  form 
bright  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Two  centuries 
later  came  Tamerlane.  Arab  writers  call  him  "  the  Wild 
Beast,"  and  he  deserves  the  name.  After  the  city  had  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  every  male  had  paid  the  redemption 
money  which  he  himself  had  assessed,  he  urged  his  soldiers 
to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  Never  had  the  city  so  fear- 
fully experienced  the  horrors  of  conquest  Its  wealth,  its 
stores  of  autiauities,  and  rich  fabrics  were  seized ;  its  palaces 
were  pillagea  and  left  in  ashes ;  its  libraries,  filled  with  the 
literature  of  the  period  of  the  caliphs,  and  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastem  Church,  were  destroyed. 
Tradition  sa^^s  that  of  the  large  Christian  population  only 
a  single  family  escaped. 

A  century  later  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  under  Sultan  Selim,  and  has  since  acknowledged 
their  supremacy.  In  1832  it  was  token  by  the  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  celebrated  general  and  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  this  conouest  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  effect  it  produced  on  the  inhabitants.  The  city  waa 
then  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers.  The  Britbh  consul  entered  it  mounted,  and  in  nul 
costume,  escort^  by  Egyptian  soldiers ;  and  the  first  effect- 
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liftl  Attk  was  giTen  to  Moslem  fiuiaticisiD.  In  1841  the 
Ekyptiins  were  driven  out  hy  tbe  English^  and  Damasciui 
intli  the  rest  of  Syria  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of  the 
fcltan. 

A  Protestant  mission  was  established  in  Damascus  in 
1843,  and  has  succeeded,  chiefly  by  its  schools  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  books,  in  sreatJy  advancing  the  cause  of  edu- 
•cation  in  and  around  the  city. 

The  only  incident  worthy  of  record  since  that  time  is 
ihe  massacre  of  1860.  The  Moslem  population,  taking 
advanta^  of  disturbances  amons  the  Druses  in  Lebanon, 
rose  against  the  Christians  on  tne  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  9th  of  July,  and  on  that  and  tbe  two  followins  davs 
burned  the  whole  Christian  quarter,  and  massacred  m  cold 
hlood  about  8000  adult  males.  But  no  estimate^  of  the 
-numbers  actually  murdered  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
ihe  terrible  results  of  the  massacre.  Thousands  who  es- 
-caped  the  sword,  died  of  wounds,  Or  famine,  or  subsequent 

£nvation.  The  Christian  quarter  has  been  mostly  rebuilt, 
ut  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  enterprising  Christian 
merchants  removed  to  Beyrout  and  Egypt.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  fanaticism  of  its  people,  and  the  misgovem- 
vnent  or  the  Turks,  Damascus  is  progreving.  Schools  have 
been  established ;  the  streets  have  been  cleared  of  rubbish, 
«nd  widened:  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced;  and  the 
^e  new  roaa  recently  made  by  a  French  company  over 
Lebanon  to  Beyrout  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  trade  and 
manufacture.   .  ( J.  L.  P.)  ^ 

DAMASK  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  several  distinct 
manufactures  or  manufacturing  operations,  from  the  fact 
that  such  products  or  operations  were  intimately  connected 
with  Damascus  when  that  dtj  was  a  great  manufacturing 
•centre.  The  principal  application  of  Uie  term  is  to  varie- 
gated textile  manufactures ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  gen- 
«ralljr  indicates  a  twilled  linen  texture  richly  figured  in  the 
weaving  with  flowers,  fruity  or  ornamental  scrolls,  or  with 
large  desisns  of  any  description.  The  texture  to  which 
the  name^  nowever,  was  ori^nally  applied  was  of  silk,  with 
patterns  elaborately  woven  m  colors  and  sometimes  in  gold 
thread. 

"  Chinay  no  doubt,"  layi  Dr.  Bock  {Catalogue  of  T^tiU  Fab- 
•Km,  South  KtmngUm  Mu$0um),  **  was  the  flrat  oountiy  to  orna- 
ment ita  lilken  webi  with  a  pattern.  India,  Persia,  and  Syria, 
^en  Bysantine  Greeoe  followed,  but  at  long  intervals  between. 
In  China'!  footsteps.  Btufls  lo  figured  brought  with  them  to  the 
West  the  name  '  diaipron '  or  diaper,  bestowed  upon  them  at 
•Constantinople.  But  about  the  twelfth  century  thedty  of  Da- 
inasous,  even  then  long  celebrated  for  its  looms,  so  tkr  outstripped 
•11  other  places  for  beauty  of  design,  that  her  silken  texules 
were  in  demand  everywhere ;  and  thus,  as  often  happens,  traders 
iiMtened  the  name  of  Damascen  or  Damask  upon  every  silken 
fabric  richly  wrought  and  curiously  designed,  no  matter  whether 
it  came  or  not  from  Damascus." 

Linen  damasks,  which  are  employed  principally  for 
iable-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels,  are  manufacturea  at  Dun- 
fermline, Kirkcaldy,  and  some  other  places  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland ;  at  Lisbum  and  Belfast,  in  Ireland ;  and  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Buasia.  The  fabric  is  usually  woven 
in  from  four  to  eight  leaf  twills,  that  is,  with  the  weft  in- 
tersecting the  warp  from  every  fourth  up  to  everv  eighth 
thread ;  and  the  pattern  is  produced  by  varying  the  inter- 
sections on  principles  which  will  be  explained  under 
Weayikg.  Cotton  damasks,  in  imitation  of  the  linen 
manufactures,  are  now  much  woven  and  used  for  toilet 
•covers  and  for  similar  purposes.  Colors  are  frequently  in- 
troduced in  cotton  damasks,  manufactured  in  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  for  dress  purposes,  and  sent  to  the  Indian  and  West 
Indian  market.  Silk  damasks  are  manufactured  for  curtains 
«nd  for  other  upholstery  uses  in  all  the  great  silk-weaving 
•centres. 

DAMASK  STEEL,  or  DAMAacuB  Steel,  has  a  pecu- 
liar watered  or  streaked  appearance,  as  seen  in  the  blades 
•of  fine  swords  and  other  weapons  of  Oriental  manu&cture. 
49everal  methods  of  producinff  the  damask  grain  maybe 
pursued  successfully,  one  of  which  is  described  under  Cur- 
LEBT.  Theartof  jproducing  damask  steel  has  been  g^en- 
•erally  practised  in  Oriental  countries  from  a  remote  period, 
the  most  famous  blades  havine  come  from  Ispahan,  Khora- 
san,  and  Shiras  in  Persia.  With  great  brightness  and  duc- 
tility the  metal  combines  peculiar  elasticity,  and  a  capacity 
lor  taking  and  retaining  a  very  fine  edge. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  Damascenino,  is  the  art  of 
sncrusting  wire  of  gold  (and  sometimes  of  silver)  on  the 


surface  of  iron,  steel,  or  bronae.    The  nuboe  npoo  i 
the  pattern  is  to  be  traced  is  finely  ondereat  with  a  i 


The  nu&oe  upon  wbkk 
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instrument,  and  the  gold  thread  by  hammering  ia  foraei 


into  and  securely  held  by  the  minate  farrows  of  the  < 
snrfaoe.  Thb  system  of  omamentatioD  is  pecoliarly  Ori- 
ental, having  been  much  practised  by  the  earljr  ^dsmitha 
of  Damascus.  It  is  still  eminently  characteristic  of  Per- 
sian metal  work. 

DAMASU8,  the  name  of  two  Popes. 

Damasub  I.  stands  thirty-ninth  in  the  roll  of  bibhops  of 
Bome.  Every  one  of  the  first  fifty-six  Popes  haa  Deea 
canonised ;  and  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  entitled  to  the 
style  of  St.  Damasus.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  by  birth  a 
Spaniard ;  but  the  more  authentic  account  is  that  he  was 
bom  at  Guimaraens,  in  Portugal,  in  or  about  the  year  904. 
Other  writers  have  maintained  that  though  of  Portogoeae 
extraction,  he  was  bom  in  Rome.  It  seems  certain  thai  ha 
went  thither  at  an  earlv  age ;  and,  though  he  was  fior^ 
eight  years  old  when  aeacon's  orderi  were  eonfSerred  oa 
him,  he  had  at  an  earlv  ase  been  admitted  to  the  eodeai- 
tical  career  as  a  "reaaer"  and  secretaiy  of  th«  church. 
And  he  is  said  in  that  capacitv  to  luive  compiled  the  "  Ada* 
of  the  martyrs  Petrus  and  Marcellinus.  The  writer  in  tiia 
Biograpkie  UnweneUe  says  that  he  succeeded  St  Uberiaa 
on  the  Papal  throne^  but  this  Is  an  error.  On  the  death  of 
St.  Liberius,  St.  Felix  II.  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  one 
year  and  three  months :  and  on  his  death  Danmana  waa 
elected,  in  866.  When  St.  Liberius  was  exiled  horn  Boms^ 
Damasus  accompanied  him  to  Milan.  He  received  priealfa 
orders,  was  made  cardinal  during  the  pontificate  of  Felix 
II.,  and  in  866  was  elected  by  the  Boman  clergy  to  the  Far 
pacv  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.     He  aied  in  384. 

The  most  important  event  of  his  papacy  waa  the  paUi- 
cation  of  the  law  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  in 
870,  to  restrain  the  clergy  m>m  influencing  thmr  peniteals 
to  enrich  them.  This  law  of  370  is  most  important  and 
noteworthy  from  liaving  been  the  fint  of  the  ioof  aeries 
of  attempts  to  effect  the  same  object,  whidi,  revived  by 
Frederick  IL  and  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  have  oecojpaed 
the  attention  of  the  legislators  of  so  many  generatlooa  mm 
the  time  of  Damaaus  even  to  the  present  day.  Valentin- 
ian ordered  that  ecdedastics  and  m<mks  should  not  fre- 
quent the  houaea  of  widowa  and  single  women.  ConHasuu 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  anv  gift  or  legacy  from  their 
penitenta,  and  all  donationa  or  bequests  made  in  ooQtra- 
vention  of  this  law  were  dedarea  to  be  null  and  void. 
Catholic  writers  represent  this  law  as  having  been  moggair 
ed  to  the  emperor  by  the  Pope.  Anti-Catholic  anthon  atf 
that  it  waa  impoaed  on  the  Pope  by  the  emperor;  and  it  la 
impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  the  latter  la  by  Car  the 
more  probable  statement.  In  any  case  the  law  in  qoesdon 
furnishes  a  highly  curious  and  suggestive  pictore  of  tha 
church  as  it  was  under  Sl  Damasus.  And  St.  Jerome  him- 
sel£  who  had  been  invited  to  come  to  Bome  by  Daiiiawa% 
ana  acted  aa  his  secretary,  confesses  that  the  clergy  had  by 
their  conduct  merited  a  law  which  placed  them  under 
restraints  such  as  Were  not  found  necessary  for  mimes,  diax^ 
ioteers,  and  comedians.^ 

Damasus  had  to  ^  through  a  severe  straggle  for  his 
throne  with  an  Anti-pope  named  Ursinus  orUraaimns. 
Of  course  the  ecclesiastical  writers  represent  the  aoccesafhl 
one  of  the  antagonists  to  have  been  animated  by  the  mast 
sincere  and  heavenly-minded  desires  for  peace  and  oonoord. 
But  the  pagan  historian  Ammianus,  as  qujted  by  GibbQl^ 
as  well  as  another  authority  cited  bjr  him,  would  go  to  show 
that  the  two  competitors  for  the  poaition  of  vicar  of  Cfariat 
were  equally  savage  and  ferocious ;  and  that  the  137  dead 
bodies  found  in  the  liberian  Basilica  (the  dinrch  of  Bl 
Maria  Maniore),  after  a  straggle  between  the  parties^  were 
due  to  the  rerodty  of  the  orthodox  Pope^s  adiierenta  latfaci 
than  to  thoae  of  uie  Anti-pope. 

Qibbon  says  that  Damasus  ''had  the  good  aenae  or  the 
good  fortune  to  engage  in  hia  service  the  seal  and  aUlitiea 
of  the  leamed  Jttome,  and  the  grateful  aalnt  haa  celdwaled 
the  merit  and  poritv  of  a  very  ambignoua  character.**  The 
official  eodeaiaatical  writers  tell  us  nothing  aboot  the  137 
dead  bodies  in  the  LIberian  Barilica,  bat  much  c»f  the 
aainted  Pope^a  deoiaiona  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  Trini^and 
inquire  learnedly  whether  or  no  it  were  he  who  fint  oroered 

I  **  Pttdet  dicere,  laoerdotai  Idolonun,  mlml,  eT  inrlga  hauJllifss 
oqilttnt.  flolii  Qlnleli  m  moDachii  hac  kga  MohflMtar.  Bl  aea 
prohibetor  a  perwotttoriboa,  aed  a  pxlnelpinMa  Chilsliaala  Kae  da 
Mge  queror,  aed  doleo  cur  BMnif  ris^hanc  legen."    J I  p 
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the  Halleligali  to  be  Banff  in  the  Boman  churcheB  at  Easter. 
It  aeema  more  certain  wat  it  was  to  him  that  the  pagan 
ptmkdt  of  Bome^  Fnotextatos,  replied,  that  he  would  become 
A  Christian  to-morrow  if  they  would  make  him  a  bishop  I 

Damasus  IL  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  of  the  name  of 
Plipon,  who  became  bishop  of  Brixen  in  ^Tnnoly  and  was 
•elected  the  156th  Pope  on  the  death  of  Clement  IL  in 
i047,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
fie  reigned  but  twenty-three  days,  having  died  on  the  8th 
of  August  at  Palestrina,  whither  he  had  £pne  to  escape,  the 
tieat  of  Borne.  l%e  shortness  of  hb  reign,  and  the  fact 
€hat  Dreviously  to  his  election  he  was  an  obscure  stranger, 
ikave  been  the  causes  that  very  little  is  known  about  him. 

DAMAUN,  a  seaport  town  of  Western  India,  in  the 
Carat  district  is  a  Portuffuese  settlement,  although  in- 
cluded within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  in  20''  240E7.  lat  and  72^  68^  £.  long.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Damaungaiig&  river,  which  rises  in  the 
Western  Qh&ts,  about  40  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  river 
has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  onlv  2  feet  of  water  at  low 
spring  tides  and  18  or  20  feet  inside.  Outside  the  bar  is  a 
toadstead  in  which  vessels  may  anchor  in  8  &thdms.  A 
rampart  with  10  bastions  and  2  ^teways  surrounds  the 
town.  The  surrounding  country  is  fruitful  and  pleasant 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  is  extensively  inun- 
dated. Damaun  was  sackea  and  burnt  b^v  the  Portuguese 
In  1581.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  in  1558  was  taken 
from  the  Indians  by  the  Portuguese,  who  converted  the 
mosque  into  a  Christian  church.  From  that  time  it  has 
fcmained  in  their  hands.  The  Portuguese  territory  snr- 
Toundiog  the  town  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  five  in  breadth. 

I^AMBOISE,  Gbovob  (1460-1510).  a  French  cardinal 
and  minister  of  state,  was  bom  in  tne  year  1460.  He 
fMlonged  to  a  noble  nimily  possessed  of  considerable  in- 
'fluence,  and  he  was  only  fourteen  when  his  father  pro- 
cared  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Montauban,  and  Louis  Al. 
appointed  him  one  of  his  almoners.  On  arriving  at  man- 
iiood  I^Amboise  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  in  whose  cause  he  suffered  imprisonment, 
and  on  whose  retam  to  the  royal  &vor  he  was  elevated  to 
ihe  archbishopric  of  Narbonne.  which  after  some  time  he 
Ranged  for  that  of  Bouen.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  as  governor  of  Normandy,  IVAmboise 
fiecame  his  lieutenant-general ;  and  he  has  the  credit  of 
haviuff  freed  the  province  from  the  bandits  which  infested 
it,  and  of  having  diminished  the  oppression  of  the  nobles, 
who  consequentlv  (during  his  absence  in  Italy)  petitioned 
the  king  against  him.  In  1494  the  duke  of  Orleans  mounted 
the  throne  as  Louis  XII. ;  and  IVAmboise  was  suddenly 
xaised  to  the  hig[h  position  of  cardinal  and  prime  minister. 
His  administrauon  was,  in  many  respects,  well-intentioned 
and  useful.  Having  the  good  fortune  to  serve  a  king  who 
was  both  economic  and  just,  he  was  able  to  diminish  the 
imposts,  to  introduce  order  among  the  soldiery,  to  establish 
the  Great  Council  for  the  trial  of  cases  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  possesied  authority  that' overawed  the  ordinary 
courts,  and  oUierwise  to  improve  the  execution  of  justice. 
He  was  also  aealous  for  the  reform  of  the  church ;  and  it  is 
.greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
extremely  fiivorable  opportunities  he  possesied  of  becoming 
a  pluralist.  He  regularly  spent  a  laige  income  in  charity, 
smd  he  labored  strenuously  to  stay  the  pnurress  of  the  pla^ie 
and  ftunine  which  broke  out  in  1504.  Ilis  foreign  policy 
was  animated  by  two  aims — to  increase  the  French  power 
in  Italy,  and  to  seat  himself  on  the  Papal  throne;  and tliese 
sums  he  sought  to  achieve  by  diplomacy,  not  bv  force.  He, 
"however,  sympathised  witli,  and  took  part  in,  the  campaign 
which  was  commenced  in  1499  for  the  conquest  of  Milan, 
fioon  after  he  was  made  legate  a  latere;  and  on  the  death 
<of  Alexander  VI.  he  aspired  to  the  Papacy.  He  had 
Trench  troops  at  the  gates  of  Borne,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  easily  have  frightened  the  conclave,  and  induced 
them  to  elect  him ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  trust  to  his 
influoice :  «he  troops  were  dismissed,  and  an  Italian  was 
appointed  as  Pius  III.;  and  a^n,  on  the  death  of  Pius 
within  the  month,  another  Italian,  Julius  II.,  was  chosen. 
Lo  1508  France,  still  under  the  ministry  or  D'Amboise, 
joined  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice ;  and  it  was 
on  his  journey  into  Italv  that  he  was  seised  at  the  city  of 
I^ocs  with  a  fatal  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach.  He  died 
Ihere  at  the  age  of  fifty  on  the  ^th  May,  1510. 

DAMIENS^  BoBSUT  FsAHyou  (1715-1757),  who  At- 


tained notoriety  by  his  attack  on  Louis  XV.  of  France  ia 
1757,  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Arras  in  1715,  and  early 
enlisted  in  the  army.  After  his  discharge,  he  became  a 
menial  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris»  and  was  dis- 
missed from  this  as  well  as  from  other  employments  lor 
misconduct.  Indeed  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  earn  tn 
him  the  name  of  Bobert  le  IHable.  During  the  disputes 
of  Clement  XL  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  mind  of 
Damiens  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  the  ecdesiastiaJ 
disorganization  which  followed  the  refusal  of  the  deigjr  to 
grant  the  sacraments  to  the  Jansenists  and  Convulsion- 
naires;  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  peace  would 
be  restored  by  the  death  of  the  king.  He,  however,  as- 
sertedj  perhaps  with  truth^that  he  only  intoided  to  frignten 
the  king  without  wounding  him  severely.  In  January, 
1757.  as  the  king  was  entering  his  carriage,  he  rushed  for- 
ward and  stabbed  him  with  a  xnife,  inflicting  only  a  slight 
wound.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was  at  once 
seised.  He  was  condemned  as  a  regiddcL  and  ANBUtenced  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses  in  the  flace  ae  Grdve.  Before 
being  put  to  death  he  was  barbarously  tortured  with  red- 
hot  piAcers,  and  molten  wax,  lead,  and  boiling  oil  were 
poured  into  his  wounds.  After  his  death  his  nouse  was 
rased  to  the  ground,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  ordered 
to  change  their  names,  and  his  &ther,  wife,  and  daughter 
were  banished  from  France. 

DAMIETTA,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  DyLMlAT, 
a  town  of  Lower  ^gypt*  on  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  about  six  miles  from  its  mouth  (the  ancient  Ostium 
Phatniticum),  and  nearly  100  miles  from  Cairo^  with  which 
it  IB  connected  bjr  rail.  After  the  metropolis  and  Alex- 
andria, Damietta  is  the  lai^gest  town  in  £^pt,  and  contains 
a  population  of  about  29,000,  consisting  for  Uie  most  part 
of  ^Elgyptians,  with  a  few  Greeks  and  Syrians.  The  town, 
as  a  whole,  is  ill-built  and  straggling,  and  is  only  redeemed 
from  meanness  bv  the  presence  of  some  handsome  mosques, 
basaan,  and  public  baths.  The  houses  of  the  better  dasses 
are  brick  edifices  situated  on  the  water-edge,  and  furnished 
with  terraces,  on  which  the  inmates  enjoy  the  cool  river- 
breeies  of  the  evening.  The  general  trade  of  Damietta 
was  at  one  time  considerable,  but  has  in  great  part  been 
absorbed  by  Alexandria.  It  has  still,  however,  a  consider- 
able coasting  trade  with  Bvria  and  tlie  Levant,  and  forms 
the  outlet  for  the  rice  and  flax  ^wn  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  lake  Menzaleh  yields  lar^^e  supplies  of  fish, 
which  are  dried  and  salted,  and  furnish  an  important 
article  of  export  trade.  Cooee  and  dates  are  the  other 
articles  most  largely  exported.  Mehemet  All  established 
a  military  school  in  the  town  with  accommodation  for  400 
pupils,  as  also  a  cotton  factory  and  an  extensive  rice-mill. 
Damietta  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  TAamialu.  The 
original  town  was  four  miles  nearer  the  sea  than  the  mod- 
em city,  and  first  rose  into  importance  on  the  decay  of 
Pelusium.  When  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens 
it  became  a  place  of  gn^at  wealth  and  oommerce^and  was 
therefore  frequently  attacked  by  the  crusaders.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  sieges  lasted  eiffhteen  months,  from 
June,  1218,  to  November,  1219 ;  another  in  1249  was  con- 
ducted in  person  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who,  however, 
was  soon  afler  taken  prisoner  and  compelled  to  purchase 
his  freedom  by  restoring  the  city  to  its  Saracen  owners.  To 
obviate  these  attacks  the  £fi;yptian  Sultan  Bibars  blocked 
up  the  Phatnitic  mouth  of  the  Nile  (about  1260),  rased  old 
Damietta  to  the  ground,  and  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
the  site  of  the  m(Klem  town.  From  this  circumstance  lar|[e 
ships  cannot  now  sail  up  the  Nile,  and  are  obliged  to  dis- 
charge their  caigoes  outside  the  bar.  The  French  took 
possession  of  the  town  in  1798,  and  in  the  following  year 
beat  the  Turks  in  the  neighborhood;  but  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  English  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

DAMIB!  (1341-1405),  sometimes  spelt  DomaIbI,  or, 
with  the  Arabic  article,  Ab-Damiri.  is  really  an  adjective 
of  relation  applied  to  a  person  or  tning  belonging  to  one 
of  the  two  contiguous  towns  of  North  a^  South  IHimlrah, 
near  Damietta,  in  Egypt.  Under  this  name  is  usually 
understood  a  well-known  Arabian  writer  on  canon  law.  who 
is  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  natural  his- 
tory, which  in  the  East  has  attained  considerable  celeb- 
rity. His  full  name  and  title  is  KemAl  ud-den  Abu'l 
Bagft  Muhammed  Ben  Musa  Ben  Isa  ad-Damlrt  Ash- 
Skafet  He  was  bom  in  Cairo  in  the  year  742  of  the  Hesirt 
(1341  A.D.),  and  died  there  in  the  year  808  (lA5). 
Damirf  s  reputation,  so  far  as  the  Western,  nations  are  oon* 
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cerned.  it  aot  based  upon  his  work  as  a  jurist,  but  wholly 
upon  nis  natural  history,  which  is  entitled  The  Life  of 
Animala  (Hay&t'ul  Haiw&n).  In  this  treatise  the  author 
gives  the  names  of  931  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects 
with  which  he  was  (probably  rarely  by  personal  knowledge) 
acquainted,  arranging  these  alphabetically,  and  giving  a 
longer  or  shorter  account  of  their  nature  and  peculiarities, 
according  as  the  data,  actual  or  fabulous,  in  his  possession 
would  allow  him.  As  niiglit  haye  been  anticipated,  he  is 
more  especially  copious  and  minute  when  he  comes  to  treat 
of  animals  like  the  Hon  and  the  camel ;  but  in  all  cases  he 
defines  the  orthography  and  yocalization  of  the  name,  gives 
the  forms  of  the  plurals  and  feminines,  and  supplies  the 
local  or  vernacular  titles  by  which  (he  animals  were  known. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Damlrt  does  not  treat  natural 
history  in  the  exact  and  pystematic  luanuer  of  the  modem 
loologist  Not  only  would  that  have  been  impossible  at 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  but  he  himself  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  scientific  observer,  and  he  was  induced  to  prepare 
his  work  on  natural  history  in  consequence  of  the  gross  ig- 
norance of  tliis  subject  which  was  exhibited  by  many  of  tlie 
theologians  of  the  period.  His  exposition  of  the  natural 
hutory  of  his  country  is  essentially  tiie  result  of  his  interest 
in  theological  and  legal  matters,  and  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  Teamed  culture  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  there- 
fore is  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  a  mere  compilation  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  his  literary  knowledge  induced  him 
to  interrapt  the  scientific  continuity  of  his  narrative  by  dis- 
quisitions of  a  totally  irrelevant  character.  Thus,  in  the 
middle  of  his  article  on  the  Goose,  he  inserts  a  consecutive 
sketch  of  the  histonr  of  the  Caliphate^  from  the  death  of  Ali 
to  the  accession  of  Al-Muktafi— a  period  of  nearly  800  years 
— at  the  end  of  which  historical  interlude  he  resumes  his 
article,  as  if  it  had  not  been  interrapted.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  its  deficiencies,  the  Life  of  AnimaU  has  an  interest 
of  its  own  and  a  permanent  value  to  scholars.  All  refer- 
ences in  the  Sunna  to  any  particular  animal  are  mentioned, 
anecdotes  relating  to  it  are  introduced,  its  uses  in  supplying 
articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  pointed  out,  the  means 
to  counteract  its  noxious  qualities  are  indicated,  the  lawful- 
ness of  using  its  flesh  as  food  is  discussed,  the  proverbs 
which  allude  to  it  are  recounted,  and  citations  from  the 
poets  who  have  noticed  it  are  quoted.  The  amount  of 
discursive  reading  shown  in  the  work  is  very  great,  as  it 
contains  quotations  from  560  prose  authors,  and  from  the 
divftns,  or  collected  editions,  of  199  poets.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  literary  value  of  the  treatise  to  schol- 
ars b  by  no  means  small,  as  it  exhibits  the  natural  historv 
of  his  age  and  country  surrounded  by  the  associations  witn 
which  the  experience  and  literature  of  the  Arabs  had  in- 
vested it 
After  finishing  his  work  on  natural  history,  Damlrt  re- 

Sroduoed  it  in  a  compendious  form,  and  it  has  thus  come 
own  to  us  in  a  large  and  a  smaller  recension.  Others, 
moreover  (such  as  Al-Usydti),  formed  abridgments  of  it. 
Manuscript  copies  of  the  work  exist  in  many  public  libra- 
ries, and  the  larger  edition  has  been  printed,  in  the  original 
language,  at  Cairo,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1278  A.  h.  (1861  a.  d.). 
The  European  scholar  who  made  the  first  and  amplest  use 
of  this  work  was  S.  Bochart,  in  his  Hieroaoieon,  which  first 
appeared  in  1663. 

The  other  works  of  Damtrt  have  not  obtained,  even  in 
the  East,  the  popularity  accorded  to  his  Life  of  AnimaU, 
His  most  prominent  work  on  legal  subjects  is  a  commen- 
tary in  four  volumes  on  the  Mvithdj  of  An-Nawawi. 

Haji  Ckalfa,  ed.  Fluegel,  vol.  ill.  p.  122 ;  Nieoll,  BihUotK 
BodUi.  MSS.  Orient.  Cat.;  Flaegeri  Arabitehe  Hdt:  der  K. 
K.  Bibliothek  mu  Wien;  Waeitenfeld's  Arabitche  Aente  und 
yatur/or—ker,  eto. 

DAMIRON,  Jeak  Philibebt  (1794-1862),  a  French 
writer  on  philosophy,  was  bora  at  Bielleville  in  1794.  At 
nineteen  he  enterea  the  normal  school,  where  he  studied 
under  Bumonf,  Villemain.  and  Cousin.  After  teaching  for 
several  years  in  provincial  towns,  he  came  to  Parit  where 
he  lectured  on  philosophy  in  various  institutions,  and  finally 
became  professor  in  the  normal  school,  and  titular  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1824  he  took  part  with  Dubois  and 
Jouflfroy  in  the  establishment  of  the  Qlobe  ;  and  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  sociehr  which  took  for 
its  motto  Aide-toiJe  Oiel  faidera.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1836  member  of 
the  AoMlemv  of  Moral  Sciences.  Damiron  died  at  Paris 
on  the  11th  January,  1862. 


The  chief  works  of  Damiron,  of  whteh  ths  best  are  Ui  i^ 
counts  of  French  philosophers,  are  the  following: — Aaeditfam 
of  the  youvennjc  aiHanget  Pkilo§opkique*  dt  JoHffnjf  (1841), 
with  a  notice  of  the  author,  in  which  DamiroD  toftened  laj 
omitted  several  ezpreiiions  used  by  Jouffroy.  arhieh  wen  ep. 
posed  to  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  *ne  Sorbenad,  aa 
article  which  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controrersy,  anl  to  a  book  bj 
Pierre  Lerooz,  Dt  la  MuHlatian  dtt  Manm§eiHt»  dt  M.  J^nf 
( 1843) ;  Enai  tur  Vhittoire  de  lapktloMpkis  en  France  am  III. 
eiicle  (1828,  3d  ed.  1834);  Eeeai  eur  Vkitioire  de  lapkUotepkie 
en  France  au  XVII.  eileU  (1846);  Mhnoiree  d  eerrir  pour 
rkietoire  de  la  pkiloeopkie  en  Frauee  au  XVITl.  eSUU  (185S-«4) ; 
Court  de  pkiloeopkie  ;  De  la  Providence  (1849,  1850). 

DAMMAR,  or  Damxeb,  a  resin,  or  rather  series  of 
resins  of  the  copal  kind,  obtained  from  various  trees  in 
India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
resin  known  as  dammar  in  British  commerce  is^  the  pro- 
duce of  a  huge  pine  tree,  Dammara  orvemloUM,  which  gro«i 
in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other  Eastern  islands.  It 
oozes  in  large  quantities  from  the  tree  in  a  softvisooia 
state,  with  a  highly  aromatic  odor,  which,  however,  it  Iom 
as  it  hardens  by  exposure.  The  resin  is  much  esteemed  \sl 
OrienUl  communities  for  incense  burning.  Dammar  ii 
imported  into  England  by  way  of  Singapore ;  and  as  iboiid 
in  British  markets  it  is  a  hani,  transparent,  brittle,  straw- 
colored  resin,  destitute  of  odor.  It  is  remdiiv  soluble  in 
ether,  benzole,  and  chloroform,  and  with  oil  of  turpentins 
it  forms  a  fine  transparent  varnish  which  dries  dear,  smooth, 
and  hard.  The  Kaurie  gum,  or  Dammar  of  New  Zealand, 
is  closely  allied,  both  in  source  and  properties,  being  pro- 
duced by  Dammara  audralxM,  Much  of  the  New  Znlaod 
resin  b  found  fossil  in  circumstances  anaJcwous  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  fossil  copal  of  Zanzibar  is  obtained. 
Dammar  is  besides  a  generic  Indian  name  for  various  other 
resins,  which,  however,  are  little  known  in  western  com- 
merce. Of  these  the  princi^  are  Black  Dammar  (the 
Hindustanee  Eala-damar},  yielded  by  Cbnan'tun  ttriOxtm, 
and  White  Dammar,  or  Pmey  Varnish  (Bnfed-damar),  the 
produce  of  VaJUriA  indiea.  Sal  Dammar  (Damar)  is  ob- 
tained from  Shorea  robueta;  Hapea  nUenuUka  is  the  souroe 
of  Rock  Dammar  (the  Malay  Dammar-batu) ;  and  other 
species  yield  resins  which  are  similarly  named,  and  differ 
little  in  physical  properties. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  When  he  spoke  in  extravagant  terms  of  the 
happiness  of  his  sovereign,  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  nUced 
him  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  with  a  naked  sword  mt- 
pended  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair. 

DAMON,  a  Pythagorean,  celebrated  for  his  disinterested 
afiection  for  Pythias,  or  Phyntias,  a  member  of  the  same 
sect.  Condemned  to  death  by  Dionysius  I.  of  Syncuse, 
Pythias  begged  to  be  set  at  liberty  for  a  short  time  that  be 
might  arrange  his  afiSiirs.  Damon  pledged  his  life  for  the 
return  of  his  friend ;  and  Pythias  faithfully  retamed  before 
the  appointed  day  of  execution.  The  tyrant,  to  exprss  hii 
admiration  of  their  fidelity,  released  both  the  friends,  lod 
begged  to  be  admitted  to  their  friendship. 

DAMOPHILA,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  celebrated  as  being 
the  author  of  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  Diana  Peiign. 
She  was  a  friend  and  intimate  of  her  better-known  counuy- 
woman,  Sappho. 

DAMOPHON,  a  Grecian  sculptor,  bom  in  MessemX 
some  time  between  300  and  400  B.  a,  whose  abilities  vers 
of  so  hiffh  an  order  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  beinf 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  or  repairing  of  Phidias^s  tu- 
fiuned  master-piece,  the  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Elis. 

DAMOXENUS,  a  noted  pugilist  of  STracoae,  whose  namt 
has  oome  down  to  us  from  anti-C^iristian  times,  in  conoe^^ 
tion  with  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  antique  sculptare. 
Damoxenus,  we  are  told,  was  excluded  firom  the  Kemcas 
games  for  having  slain  his  antagonist  in  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter. The  combatants,  after  having  fought  an  eotiit 
day  widiout  eidier  seeming  to  gain  an  advantage,  finall/ 
agreed  each  to  stand  and  take  from  the  other  a  blow  with- 
out flinching.  The  opponent  of  Damoxenus,  having  the 
first  blow,  struck  the  latter  on  the  head.  Then  Damoxeooi^ 
with  his  fingers  unfairly  outstretched,  struck  his  rirsl  o» 
the  side,  and  such  was  the  hardness  of  his  nails  and  the 
force  of  the  blow  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  sctoally 
disembowelled.  It  is  thb  encounter  which  forms  the  sab' 
ject  of  the  piece  of  sculpture  alluded  to. 

DAMPE,  Jacob  Jagobson,  a  Dan»sh  philosopher  of  the 

present  century,  distinguished  not  onl*^  for  bis  talents,  butalse 

for  his  sufferings  for  freedom  of  <iPi><%H!v%9^  ^^  ^"^  '^ 
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Copenhagen  in  1 1 90 ;  died  in  1850.  His  literary  and  phil- 
eaophic  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  work  entitled  On 
Ue  Harwumjf  tf  lAbertf  wUh  ihe  Spkii  of  CftrManifyf  pub- 
lished in  1819.  The  uberal  sentiments  to  which  he  gave 
expreasioi)  in  his  lectures  on  philosophy  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1821  to  1841, 
when  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Christian  VIII.  Dampe  was 
the  author  of  numerous  other  writings,  both  in  prose  and 
▼erse,  and  for  a  time  was  principal  of  a  school  m  his  na- 
iiye  city. 

DAMPEB,  the  name  given  in  Australia  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bread,  formed  very  simply  of  wheat-flour  and  water, 
without  leaven,  and  then  baked  among  the  ashes  of  a  fire 
Undled  for  it.  The  simplicity  of  this  kind  of  bread,  and 
ihe  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  prepared,  recommend 
h  strongly  to  travellers  in  the  bush,  who  very  generally 
make  use  of  it. 

DAMPIEB,  William  (c  1652-e.  1712),  an  English 
•navigator,  was  bom  at  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  about 
1652.  Having  early  become  an  orphan,  he  was  removed 
from  the  Latin  school,  and  placed  with  the  master  of  a 
•hip  at  Weymouth,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  New- 
foundland. On  his  return  he  engaged  himself  as  a  com- 
mon sailor  in  a  voyage  to  the  Eiwt  Indies.  He  served  in 
1573  in  the  Dutch  war  under  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  and  was 
present  at  two  engagements ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his 
health  induced  him  to  come  on  shore,  and  remove  to  the 
country,  where  he  remained  some  time.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing he  became  an  under-mana^er  of  a  Jamaica  estate,  but 
oontinued  onlv  a  short  time  in  this  situation.  He  after^ 
wards  engagea  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  thus  acquired  an 
mccurate  knowledge  of  all  the  ports  and  bays  of  the  island. 
He  made  two  voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  re- 
jnained  for  some  time  with  the  logwood-cutters,  as  a  com- 
mon workman.  Of  this  residence  he  published  an  inter- 
esting account  in  the  work  noted  below. 

bttustied  with  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  of 
the  nature  of  the  trade  and  country,  he  returned  to  Ja- 
maica, and  thence  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  1678.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he 
went  out  to  Jamaica  as  a  passenger,  with  the  intention  of 
revisiting  the  Bav  of  Campeadi^ ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
4o  ioin  a  party  of  buccaneers,  with  whom  he  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  spent  the  year  1680  on  the  Peruvian 
<»a8t,  and  was  ocoisionally  successful  in  plundering  the 
towns.  After  serving  with  another  privateering  expedi- 
tion in  the  Spanish  Main,  he  engaged  with  a  captain 
named  Cook  for  a  privateering  voyage  against  the  Span- 
iards in  the  South  Seas.  They  sailed  in  the  month  of 
August.  1683,  touched  at  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  then 
proceeded  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hav- 
ing fallen  in  with  a  ship  from  London,  which  had  sailed 
on  a  similar  expedition,  th^  joined  company ;  and,  touch- 
ing at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  they  made  the  coast 
of  South  America,  cruising  along  Chili  and  Peru.  They 
took  some  prizes;  and  with  these  they  proceeded  to  the 
Mexican  coast,  which  they  fell  in  with'near  Cape  Blanco. 
While  they  lay  here  Captain  Cook  died,  and  the  command 
•devolved  on  Cfaptain  Davis.  Having  separated  from  the 
London  ship,  they  were  joined  by  another  commanded  by 
•Captain  Swan.  An  attempt  to  plunder  the  town  of  Guay- 
aquil was  unsuccessful,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  thev 
took  some  vessels  which  had  about  1000  slaves  on  board. 
They  next  attacked  a  Spanish  fleet  which  was  laden  with 
the  treasure  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  but  were  unsuccessful, 
being  ill  supported  by  some  French  ships  which  had  joinea 
them. 

The  English  ships,  afterwards  cruising  along  the  coast 
4>f  Mexico,  landed,  took  the  town  of  Puebla  Nova,  and 
burnt  two  others.  Dampier,  leaving  Davis,  went  on  l)oard 
6wan*s  ship,  and  proceeded  with  him  along  the  northern 
parts  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  southern  part  of  California. 
During  this  expedition  thev  frequenUy  landed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder ;  but  the  loss  of  fifty  of  the  party  during 
one  of  these  incursions  so  discouraged  them  tha.  they  re- 
linquished all  further  attempts  on  these  coasts.  Swan 
then  proposed  to  run  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  return 
by  the  East  Indies ;  and,  in  hopes  of  a  successful  cruise 
off  the  Manillas,  the  crew  were  persuaded,  with  a  very 
slender  stock  of  provisions,  to  risk  this  long  passage. 
They  started  on  the  31st  March,  1686.  On  reaching 
Mindanao  the  majority  mutinied,  and  Dampier,  joining 
them,  sailed  with  the  ship,  leaving  Swan  and  some  others 


on  the  island.  After  cruising  some  time  off  Manilla,  and 
having  careened  their  vessel  at  Pulo  Condore,  in  1687. 
they  were  driven  to  the  Chinese  coast,  made  the  drouit  of 
Luzon  and  Mindanao,  passed  throdsh  the  group  of  Spice 
Islands,  and  reached  tne  coast  of  Australia  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1688.  In  March  they  cruised  along  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  touched  at  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
where  Dampier,  at  his  own  request,  and  two  other  Eng- 
lishmen, a  PortugueM^  and  some  Malays,  were  set  on 
shpre.  Dampier's  object  was  to  establish  a  trade  in  am- 
bergris. He  and  his  companions  contrived  to  navigate  a 
canoe  from  Achin  to  Sumatra ;  but  the  fatigues  and  dis- 
tress of  the  voyage  proved  fatal  lo  several  of  them,  who 
were  carried  off  by  fever,  while  Damnier  himself  had 
scarcely  recovered  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth.  After 
making  several  voyages  to  different  places  of  the  East 
Indies,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  gunner  to  the  English 
fort  of  Bencoolen.  In  1691,  wishing  to  revisit  his  native 
country,  he  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  September. 

It  appears  that  afterwards  Dampier  was  engi^ed  in  the 
king's  service.  He  had  the  command  of  the  **  Roebuck/' 
a  sloop  of  12  guns  and  60  men.  This  vessel  was  believed 
to  have  been  fitted  out  for  some  voyage  of  discovery,  for 
she  had  twenty  months*  provisicms  on  board.  He  suled 
from  Britain  in  1699,  touched  at  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
then  ran  across  to  the  coast  of  Australia,  arriving  there 
on  1st  August,  somewhere  about  26^  lat  Proceeding 
northwards  along  the  coast,  he  explored  the  country  in 
different  places  where  he  landed.  To  procure  provisions 
be  found  it  necessary  to  direct  his  course  towaros  Timor; 
and  thence  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  wh'ere 
he  arrived  December  3.  By  sailing  along  to  its  eastern- 
most extremitj^  he  discovered  that  it  was  terminated  by 
an  island,  which  he  circumnavigated,  and  named  New 
Britain. 

Here  it  would  appear  from  his  o¥m  journal  that  he  was 
prevented  from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  by  the  small 
number  of  his  men,  and  their  eager  desire  to  return  home. 
In  May  he  was  agun  at  Timor,  and  thence  he  proceeded 
homeward  by  Batavia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
February,  1701,  he  arrived  off  the  island  of  Ascension, 
when  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak  and  foundered;  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  crew  reached  the  island. 
They  remained  at  Ascension  till  they  were  taken  awav  by 
an  East  Indiaman,  and  conv^ed  to  England.  This  closes 
the  account  of  Dainpier's  life  and  adventures  as  it  is  de- 
tailed by  himself.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  prefiice 
to  the  third  volum^  that  he  was  preparing  in  1703  for 
another  voyage.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  W^es  Bogers's 
Voyage  Rtnaui  the  World,  that  Dampier  had  the  command 
of  a  ship  in  the  South  Seas  about  the  year  1705,  along 
with  Captain  Stradling,  whose  vessel  foundered  at  sea. 
Dampier  accompanied  Woodes  Sogers  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world  in  the  ^rears  1708-11  in  the  capacitv  of  pilot 
During  this  expedition  Guay<]uil  was  taken,  ana  Dampier 
had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  place  and  time 
of  his  death  are  unknown. 

The  works  of  Dampier  are  well  known,  and  have  been  ofloQ 
reprinted.  They  eonaiat  of— ji  Voyage  round  th^  World,  3  vols 
8to  (1847) ;  A  Supplement  to  it,  detcribing  the  eountriea  of  Ton- 
guin,  Malaeea,  etc.;  Tteo  Vovagee  to  Campeachy;  A  Diecouree 
of  Trade-winde,  Seaeone,  Tidee,  etc.,  in  the  Torrid  Zone  (1707); 
and  a  Voyage  to  New  Holland  (1709).  His  observations  are 
curious  and  important,  and  are  eonreyed  in  a  plain  manly  style. 
His  nautical  remarks  show  a  great  deal  of  professional  know- 
ledge. His  knoirledge  of  natural  history,  though  not  scientific, 
appears  to  be  aoourate  and  worthy  of  trust  as  a  record  of  facts. 

DAN,  a  town  of  ancient  Judea,  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  Jordan,  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  con- 
quest by  a  peaceful  and  commercial  population  whose 
name  for  their  city  was  Liaish,  or  Leshem.  It  appears  to 
have  been  even  at  this  early  period  a  sacred  city,  and 
hence  it  was  naturally  chosen  long  after  by  Jeroboam  as 
the  seat  of  one  of  his  golden  calves.  The  Jewish  name, 
which  it  derived  from  the  tribe  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  became 
proverbial  In  the  expression  ''from  Dan  to  Beersheba.'' 
The  town  was  plundered  by  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  and 
appears  from  that  time  to  have  gradually  declined.  Its 
site  is  probably  marked  by  the  mound  called  Tell-el-Kady. 
"the  hill  of  the  judge,"  or  "the  hill  of  Dan." 

DANA,  the  name  of  an  American  family  of  which 

several  juembers  have  attained  eminence,  i  j^chard  Danx 
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DANAE-DANBY. 


{1699-1772)  was  a  leading  barrister  of  Boston,  and  a 
prominent  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act  His  son,  Francis 
Dana,  bom  in  Charlestown  in  1743,  also  began  life  as  a 
barrister.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Gambrid^ 
in  the  first  proyincial  congress  of  Massachasetts ;  and  m 
the  following  jear  be  Tisitea  England,  bearing  letters  to  Dr. 
Franklin  from  several  of  the  patriot  leaders.  From  1776 
to  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  conndl ;  and 
In  1777  and  1778  he  represented  Massachusetts  in  the 
National  Congress.  He  was  also  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  administer  military  affidrs.  In  1779  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  John  Adams,  the 
ambassador  to  England ;  and  for  two  years  (1781-83)  he 
was  envo^  to  St  Petersburj;.    He  took  an  active  part  in 

K clitics  till  1791,  when,  beinj^  appointed  ^ief-justice  of 
assachusetts,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  judicial  duties. 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  April  25,  181L  Francis  Dana 
was  the  father  of  Bichard  Henry  Dana,  born  in  1787,  the 
author  of  The  Bueeaneer  and  other  Poems,  and  a  number  of 
essays,  many  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  North  American 
Renew,  of  which  Dana  was  one  of  the  founders.  His  son, 
also  named  Bichard  Henry  Dana,  is  an  authority  on  mari- 
time law,  and  the  author  of  the  true  narrative  Two  Yean 
h^ore  ike  MaM,  which  is  founded  on  personal  experience, 
imd  of  27^  Seaman'e  Friend,  or  2%e  Seaman*$  Ufanual} 

DANAEy  in  Greek  legend,  is  known  only  in  connection 
with  her  son  Perseus  (lUad,  ziv.  319),  and  in  particular 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Her  father  Acrisius, 
king  of  Argos,  having  been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  his 
daughter  would  bear  a  son  who  would  put  him  to  death 
and  rule  in  his  stead,  sought  to  prevent  this  bv  confining 
Danae  in  an  underground  chamber  lined  with  oroDxe  like 
the  underground  treasuries  still  visible  at  Mycenae.  But 
Zeus  descended  to  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  she  gave 
birth  to  Perseus,  upon  which  Acrisius  placed  her  and  her 
infant  in  a  wooden  box  and  consigned  them  to  the  sea. 
After  long  floating  about  they  were  picked  up  by  Dictys,  a 
fisherman  who  lived  with  hui  brother  Polydectes  on  the 
small  island  of  Seriphus.  There  she  remained  till  her  son 
had  ffrown  up  and  returned  from  his  expedition  of  cutting 
ofi*  Medusa's  bead,  when,  finding  his  mother  persecuted  by 
Polydectes,  Perseus  first  turned  her  tormentor  and  those 
with  him  into  stone  by  exhibiting  Medusa's  head,  and  then 
set  out  with  her  for  Argos.  From  this  point  she  has  no 
Dart  in  the  Greek  leeend.  In  Liatin  legend  she  goes  to 
Italy  and  marries  PiTumnus  or  Picumnus.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  Perseus  was  a  solar  hero,  and  his  birth  in 
the  dark  chamber  has  been  compared  with  the  birth  of 
Apollo  from  Leto,  a  goddess  of  the  darkness  of  night.  The 
wooden  box  in  which  mother  and  son  floated  safely  is 
also  compared  with  the  boat  of  Helios,  and  the  golden  rain 
of  Zeus  may  be  the  beams  of  sunlight 

DANAUB,  in  Greek  legend,  was  the  founder  of  Argos 
and  of  the  race  of  Danai,  oy  which  name  the  Argives  are 
designated  in  Homer.  A  local  feature  of  Argos  was  the 
drought  which  in  summer  sealed  its  numerous  small 
springs,  and  with  this  feature  Danaus  was  identified  as 
having  made  the  first  w^,  while  his  fiftjr  daughters 
(Danaides),  seem  to  represent  the  many  springs  of  the 
district  In  the  lower  world  thejr  had  to  carry  water  in 
broken  vases.  It  was  in  searching  for  water  that  his 
daufl^ter  Amymone  was  pursued  by  a  satyr  and  rescued 
by  l^oseidon,  the  ^d  of  that  element,  who  struck  out 
a  spring  for  her  with  his  trident.  But  while  the  le^nd 
of  Danaus  thus  seems  to  have  been  of  native  Aigive  onf;in, 
he  waS|  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  at  one  time 
of  tradng  genealogies  to  Egypt,  described  as  a  son  of 
Belus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Anchirrhoe^  a  daughter  of  the 


Nile,  havinga  brother  JS^ptus.  This  brother  had  fifty 
sons,  while  Danaus  had  hfty  daughters,  and  because  the 
latter  would  not  marry  their  cousins,  they  were  obliged  to 
escape  from  E^pt  with  their  father  Danaus.  The  sons  of 
.£gyptus  pursued  them  to  Argos  and  besieged  them  there, 
till  it  was  agreed  by  Danaus  that  they  should  marrv  his 
daughters.  But  to  each  of  his  daughters  he  gave  a  knife 
with  imunctions  to  slay  her  husband  on  the  marriage 
night.  Except  Hypermnestra  they  all  obeyed,  and  it  was 
for  this  that  they  had  to  carry  water  in  the  lower  world. 
Afterwards  he  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the  noblest  youths 
of  the  district  who  could  prove  their  cUims  by  the  greatest 
speed  in  the  race  course. 

DAKBUBY,  a  town  of  the  United  Sutes,  in  Fairfield 
oonnty,  Connecticut,  situated  on  the  Still  river,  a  tributary 
1  [He  (1815-1882)  wa«  bora  in  Cambridge,  educated  at  Harrsrd, 
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of  the  Housatonic,  about  53  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  York;, 
with  which  it  b  connected  by  rail.  Besides  the  ooaaty 
buildings,  it  baa  two  national  banks,  nine  churches,  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  a  high  school  capsule  of  socommodtting 
600  pupils.  There  is  a  monument,  erected  in  1854  to  the 
memory  of  General  Wooster,  who  was  mortally  woandei 
in  1777.  when  the  town  was  burned  by  the  English  under 
Gfenerai  Tryon,  and  another,  of  more  recent  date,  to  com- 
memorate the  other  citizens  who  jierished  on  the  same- 
occasion.  The  principal  industiy  is  the  mannfactiire  of 
hats,  which  was  introauced  in  1780,  and  is  carried  on  hj 
ten  separate  companies ;  shirts  are  also  laigelr  prodaced,, 
and  sewing  machines  are  instructed.  The  town,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1696,  ^ad  in  1870  a  population  of 
8763.    Its  Indian  name  was  Pahquioque. 

DANBY,  Fbakcis  (1793-1861),  a  pamter  of  poetical 
landscape,  who  possesses  some  significance  and  imporLvwa 
in  the  English  school^as  bom  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
November  16, 1793.  His  fatlier  firmed  a  small  property 
he  owned  near  Wexford,  and  Francis  besan  life  in  the 
country,  but  the  death  of  his  father  caused  the  family  to 
remove  to  Dublin,  while  he  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and 
there  his  bias  to  art  very  quickly  developed  itself,  and 
superseded  any  other  education.  He  began  to  DracUie 
drawing  at  the'  Royal  Dublin  Society's  scnools ;  and  under 
a  Mr.  (yConnor^  an  erratic  youth  of  his  own  age  with 
national  peculiarities,  he  began  painting  landscape.  The 
capital  of  Ireland  has  never  shown  v^  much  interwt  in 
the  artej  but  diere  was  a  youth  then  risine  who  aiterwtrds 
made  nis  mark  in  archaeology,  if  not  in  his  profession  of 
landscape  painting,  G^rge  Petrie,  with  whom  Danby 
formed  an  aoquamtance;  and  all  three  left  for  LoodoQ 
together  in  1813.  This  expedition,  undertaken  with  rerr 
inadequate  funds,  and  no  aid,  quickly  came  to  an  end,  and 
they  had  to  get  home  again  by  walking  all  the  way.  At 
Bristol  they  made  a  pause,  and  Danby  finding  he  coold 
get  trifling  sums  for  water-color  drawings,  remained  there 
working  dili^ntly  and  sending  to  the  London  ezhibitioni 
pictures  of  importance.  There  his  large  pictures  in  oil 
quickly  attracted  attention.  Thej  were  vefv  powerful  b 
efiect  and  imaginative  in  invention*  and,  had  his  Upas 
Tree  and  the  Delivery  of  the  laraehtes  from  Egypt  been 
produced  before  a  greater  man,  John  Martin,  had  showa 
the  way  to  express  multitude,  vastness,  and  &buloai- 
wonders  in  architecture^  Danb^  would  be  properly  cmr- 
sidered  one  of  the  great  men  m  modem  painting.  The 
Upas  .Tree  (1820),  his  most  independent  and  original 
picture,  is,  however,  a  very  noble  work,  not  only  in  in- 
vention but  in  execution  ;  the  poison  tree,  surrounded  by 
the  remains  of  slaves  who  have  been  sent  to  gather  its 
gum,  grows  alone  in  a  valley  of  rocks  lit  bv  a  ghastly 
moonlight,  which  is  itself  a  triumph  of  art.  The  DeliTery 
of  the  Israelites  (1825)  is  much  more  strictly  a  deriTstion 
from  Martin.  The  Boyal  Academy,  however,  elected  him 
into  their  body  on  the  strength  of  it,  thinking  by  his  meiDf 
to  checkmate  that  master,  who  did  not  aspire  to  Academie 
honors.  He  now  left  Bristol  for  London,  and  in  182S 
exhibited  his  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal  at  the  British  In- 
stitution, receiving  from  that  body  an  honorary  nremioin 
of  200  guineas ;  and  this  picture,  which  was  aamirably 

Kinted,  was  followed  by  two  others  from  the  Apocaljpse 
th  productions  of  surprising-  power,  though  certainlj 
indebted  to  the  works  of  a  similar  species  of  invendoa 
appearing  a  few  years  earlier.  These  were  the  last  of  hit 
important  and  large  pictures.  He  suddenly  left  London, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  live  there  again,  and  that 
the  AciMemy,  instead  of  aiding  him,  had,  somehow  or 
other,  used  him  badly.  Some  insurmountable  domestit 
difficultv  overtook  him  also,  and  for  eleven  or  tweWe  reais 
he  lived  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  Bohemian  with  boat- 
building fancies,  painting  only  now  and  then.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1841,  when  his  sons  James  and  Thomas,  who 
have  both  followed  the  art  with  considerable  advantage^ 
were  growing  up.  The  onlv  additional  pictures  it  is  neoes* 
sary  to  mention  are  the  Qolden  Age  and  the  Evening  CraiL 
the  first  begun  before  he  left  England,  the  second  painted 
after  his  return,  when  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Ex- 
mouth,  where  he  died  February  9, 1861,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  Hu  Upas  Tree  b  now  in  the  South  Kenaiiwtoii 
National  Collection  by  the  Townshend  bequest,  and  it 
held  in  general  respect,  but  such  of  his  other  works  as 
have  been  latelv  seen  have  not  maintained  his  repatadoo. 
They  have  the  hot  tone  and  Ofiacitv  of  bronie,  and  rereal 
as  an  eminent  jurist  and  snti-slaTery  man,  edited  Wheatool  JkI^ 
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me  secret  that  they  have  been  produced  in  a  darkeLed  sta- 
dio.  and  irrespectave  of  the  facte  and  even  of  the  sentiment 
of  living  nature.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  they 
must  be  always  interesting  from  their  imaginatiTe  motives^ 
and  undoubtedly  play  a  noticeable  part  in  the  history  or 
Enelish  landscape  art. 

CANCE.  The  term  dancing  in  ite  widest  sense  includes 
three  thin^: — (1)  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  muscles 
under  the  influence  of  some  strons  emotion,  such  as  social 
joy  or  religious  exultation ;  (2)  definite  combinations  of 
graceful  movementa  performed  ror  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
which  the  exercise  am>rds  to  the  dancer  or  to  the  spectator ; 
(8)  carefully-trained  movementa  which  are  meant  by  the 
dancer  vividlv  to  represent  the  actions  and  naasions  of  other 
people.  In  the  highest  sense  it  seems  to  oe  for  prose-|;es- 
ture  what  son^  is  tor  the  instinctive  exclamations  of  teel- 
m^.  Pantomime  in  the  emphatic  form  of  dancing  scarcely 
existo  in  this  century,  but  it  has  had  an  important  history. 
Regarded  as  the  outlet  or  expression  of  strong  feeling, 
dancing  does  not  require  much  discussion,  for  the  general 
rule  applies  that  such  demonstrations  for  a  time  at  least 
sustain  and  do  not  exhaust  the  flow  of  feeling.  The  voice 
and  the  &cial  muscles  and  many  of  the  organs  are  affected 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  result  is  a  high  state  of  vitality 
which  amons  the  spinning  Dervishes  or  in  the  ecstatic 
worship  of  fiaochus  and  Cybele  amounted  to  something 
like  madness.  Even  here  there  is  traceable  an  undulatory 
movement  which,  as  Mr.  8pencer  says,  is  **  habitually  gen- 
erated bv  feeling  in  ite  boaily  discharge."  But  it  is  only 
in  the  aavanoed  or  volitional  staffe  of  aanciuff  that  we  find 
developed  the  essential  feature  of  meoftire,  which  has  been 
said  to  consist  in  "  the  alternation  of  stronger  muscular 
contractions  with  weaker  ones,"  an  alternation  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  savases  and  children,  **  is  compounded 
with  lonser  rises  and  fkUa  in  the  degree  of  muscular  excite- 
ment." In  analysing  the  state  of  mind  which  this  messured 
dancinjg^  produces,  we  must  first  of  all  allow  for  the  pleasant 
glow  of  excitement  caused  by  the  excess  of  blood  sent  to  the 
brain.  But^  apart  from  this,  there  is  an  agreeable  sense  of 
uniformity  m  the  succession  of  muscular  ^orte,  and  in  the 
spaces  described,  and  also  in  the  period  of  their  recurrence. 
If  the  steps  of  dancing  and  the  intervals  of  time  be  not 
precisely  ecjual,  there  is  still  a  pleasure  depending  on  the 
gradually  increasing*  intensity  of  motion,  on  the  undulation 
which  uniformly  rises  in  order  to  fidl.  As  Florizel  says  to 
Perdita.  "  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  a  wave  of  the 
sea  *"  ( WinUi't  Tale,  iv.  3).  The  mind  feels  the  beauty  of 
emphasis  and  cadence  in  muscular  motion,  just  as  much 
aa  in  musical  notes.  Then,  the  figure  of  the  dance  is  fre- 
qaently  a  circle  or  some  more  gratseftil  curve  or  series  of 
curves, — ^a  fact  which  satisfies  the  dancer  as  well  as  the  eve 
of  the  spectator.  But  all  such  efiecto  are  intensified  by  the 
oae  of  musicL  which  not  only  brings  a  perfectly  distinct  set 
of  pleasurable  sensations  to  dancer  and  spectator,  but  by 
the  control  of  dancing  produces  an  inexpressibly  sweet  har- 
mony of  sound  and  motion.  This  harmony  is  further  en- 
riched if  there  be  two  dancing  together  on  one  plan,  or  a 
Urge  company  of  dancers  executing  certain  evolutions,  the 
■access  of  which  depends  on  the  separate  harmonies  of  all 
the  couples.  The  fundamental  condition  is  that  through- 
OQt  the  dance  all  the  dancers  keep  within  their  bases  of 
gravity.  This  is  not  only  required  for  the  dancers'  own 
enjoyment,  but,  as  in  the  fiunous  Mercury  on  tiptoe,  it  is 
essential  to  the  beautiful  effect  for  the  spectator.  The  idea 
of  much  being  safely  supported  by  little  is  what  proves 
attractive  in  the  modem  posturing  ballet.  But  this  is 
merely  one  condition  of  graceful  dancing,  and  if  it  be 
made  the  chief  object,  the  dancer  sinks  into  the  acrobat 
These  psychologiou  principles  have  still  to  be  applied 
to  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  dances  of  different 
nations.  (See  Bead's  CluxraeUriatie  Nalvnud  Dane€$f 
1858.) 

We  shall  first  consider  the  varieties  of  dance  which  with- 
out any  apparent  mimetic  object  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
the  mere  pleasure  of  movement  felt  hj  the  performer  or  by 
the  spectator.  In  Tigrd  the  Abvssinians  oance  the  ehaaUe 
step  in  a  circle,  and  keep  time  by  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders and  workiuff  their  elbows  backwards  and  forwards. 
At  intervals  the  dancerB  squat  on  the  ground,  still  moving 
the  arms  and  shoulders  in  the  same  wa^r.  The  Bushmen 
dance  in  their  low-roofed  rooms,  supporUns  themselves  by 
rticks ;  one  foot  remains  motionless,  the  other  dances  in  a 
wild  inegular  manner,  while  the  hands  are  occupied  with 


the  sticks.  The  Gonos,  a  hUl-tribe  of  Hindustan,  dance 
generally  in  pairs,  with  a  shufiUng  step,  the  eves  on  the 
ground,  the  arms  dose  to  the  body,  and  the  elbows  at  aa 
angle  with  the  closed  hand.  Advancing  to  a  point,  the 
dancer  suddenly  erecte  his  head,  and  wheels  round  to  the 
starting-point.  The  women  of  the  Pultooah  tribe  dance- 
in  a  circle,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  bent  pos- 
ture. The  Santal  women,  again,  are  slow  and  graceful  iiit 
dance ;  joining  hands,  they  form  themselves  into  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  towards  the  centre  of  which  they  advance  and* 
then  retire,  moving  at  the  same  time  slightly  towards  the 
right,  so  as  to  complete  the  circle  in  an  hour.  The  Kukis 
or  Assam  have  only  the  rudest  possible  step,  an  awkward' 
hop  with  the  knees  very  much  bent.  The  national  dance 
of  the  Kamchadale  is  one  of  the  most  violoit  known,, 
every  muscle  apparently  quivering  at  every  moment.  But 
thercL  and  in  some  other  esses  where  men  and  women  dance- 
togetner,  there  is  a  trace  of  deliberate  obscenitjr ;  the  dance- 
is,  in  &ct.  a  rude  representation  of  sexual  passion.  It  has. 
been  said  that  some  of  the  Tasmanian  eorro6or»si  have  a 
phallic  design.  The  Yucatan  dance  of  namal  may  also  be 
mentioned.  The  Andamans  hop  on  one  foot  and  swing 
the  arms  violentlv  backwards  ana  forwards.  The  Veddahs< 
jump  with  both  feet  together,  patting  their  bodieiL  or  dap- 
ping thdr  hands,  and  make  a  point  of  bringiuff  tndr  long- 
hair down  in  front  of  the  face.  In  New  Caledonia  the- 
dance  consisto  of  a  series  of  twistings  of  the  bodv,  the  feetr 
being  lifted  idtemately,  but  without  change  of  place.  The 
Fijians  jump  half  round  from  side  to  side  with  their  anna  • 
akimbo.  The  only  modulation  of  the  Samoan  dance  is  one 
of  time — a  cre§eendo  movement,  which  is  wdl  known  in  the- 
modem  ball-room.  The  Javans  are  perhaps  unique  in  their 
distinct  and  graceful  sestures  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  At 
a  Mexican  feast  called  Huitxilopochtli,  the  noblemen  and- 
women  danced  tied  together  at  the  hands;  and  embradng^ 
one  another,  the  arms  bdng  thrown  ovei  the  neck.  This 
resembles  the  dance  variously  known  as  the  Greek  Bracelet 
or  Brawl,  Opftoc,  or  Beatsieet  |  but  all  of  them  ^  probably 
are  to  a  certain  extent  symbolical  of  the  relations  between' 
the  sexes.  Actual  contact  of  the  partners,  however,  is 
quite  intdligible  as  matter  of  pure  dandng;  for,  aparl 
altogether  ^m  the  pleasure  of  the  embrace,  the  harmony 
of  the  double  rotation  adds  very  much  to  tne  enjoyment, 
lb  a  very  old  Peruvian  dance  of  ceremony  before  the  Inca^. 
several  hundreds  of  men  formed  a  chain,  each  taking  hold' 
of  the  hand  of  the  man  beyond  his  immediate  neighbor, 
and  the  whole  bodv  moving  forwards  and  backwards  three- 
steps  at  a  time  as  tney  approached  the  throne.  In  this,  as 
in  the  national  dance  of^  the  Coles  of  Lower  Bengal,  there 
was  perhaps  a  suggestion  of  **  Punion  fait  le  forue."  In 
Yucatan  stilte  were  occasionalljr  used  for  dandng. 

It  seldom  happens  that  dandng  takes  place  without  ac^ 
companiment,  either  by  the  dancer  or  bv  others.  This  ia 
not  merely  because  the  fedings  which  find  relief  in  dan- 
cing express  themselves  at  the  same  time  in  other  forms ; 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  vocal  and  instrumental  demente 
largely  predominate,  and  form  the  ground- work  of  the 
whole  emotional  demonstration.  Whether  thev  do  so  or 
not  will  of  course  depend  on  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  nation  or  tribe,  and  upon  the  particular  devdop- 
ment  of  thdr  esthetical  sendoility.  A  striking  instance 
occurs  among  the  Zulus,  whose  grand  dances  are  iperely 
the  accompaniment  to  the  colloquial  war  and  hunting 
songs,  in  which  the  women  put  ouestions  which  are  an- 
swered bv  the  men.  So  also  in  Tahiti  there  is  a  set  of 
national  ballads  and  songs,  referring  to  many  evente  in  the 
past  and  present  lives  of  the  people.  The  fisherman,  the 
woodsman,  Uie  canoe-builder,  has  each  his  trade  song, 
which  on  public  oocadons  at  least  is  illustrated  by  dan- 
dng. But  the  accompaniment  is  often  consciously  in- 
tended, by  an  appeal  to  the  ear,  to  regulate  and  sustaia 
the  exdtemoit  of  the  muscles.  And  a  dose  relation  will 
be  found  always  to  exist  between  the  excdlence  of  a  na- 
tion's dancing  and  the  excdlence  or  complexity  of  ite 
music  and  poetr^r.  In  some  cases  the  performer  himself 
dugs  or  marks  time  by  the  clanking  or^  ornamente  on  his 
person.  In  others  the  accompaniment  oonsiste  sometimes, 
of  a  rude  chant  improvised  bv  those  standing  round,  or  of 
muric  from  instruments,  or  of  mere  dapping  of  the  nands^ 
or  of  striking  one  stick  against  another  or  on  the  ground^ 

>  Oompurs  the  Chka  of  South  America,  ths  Fsndsnco  of  Bpala^ 
and  tte  Angrlsmene  or  la  FaohSe  of  modem  Oieeoo.  Bm  also  U^ 
•noiiiW dtloMom,  t.  77S. 
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or  of  "  marking  time/'  in  the  technical  sense.  The  Tas- 
manians  beat  on  a  rolled  up  kiwgaroo-flkin.  The  Kam- 
chadales  make  a  noise  like  a  continuous  hiccough  all 
through  the  dance.  The  Andamans  use  a  large  hollow 
dancing-board,  on  which  one  man  is  set  apart  to  stamp. 
Sometimes  it  b  the  privilege  of  the  tribal  chief  to  sing  the 
aoconopaniment  while  his  people  dance.  The  savages  of 
New  Caledonia  whistle  and  strike  upon  the  hip. 

The  rude  imitative  dances  of  early  civilization  are  of 
extreme  interest  In  the  same  wa^,  the  dancer  of  the 
Ostyak  tribes  (Northern  Asiatic)  imitate  the  habitual 
sports  of  the  chase  and  the  gambols  of  the  wolf  and  the 
bear  and  other  wild  beasts,  the  dancing  consisting  mainly 
of  sudden  leaps  and  violent  turns  which  exhaust  the  mus- 
cular powers  of  the  whole  body.  The  Kamchadales,  too, 
in  dancing,  imitate  bears,  dogs,  iemd  birds.  The  Kru 
dances  of  the  Coast  Negroes  represent  hunting  scenes; 
and  on  the  Conf^,  before  the  hunters  start,  they  go 
through  a  dance  imitating  the  habits  of  the  TOrilla  and 
its  movements  when  attacked.  The  Damara  dance  is  a 
mimic  representation  of  the  movements  of  oxen  and 
shee^,  four  men  stooping  with  their  heads  in  contact,  and 
uttermg  harsh  cries.  The  canter  of  the  baboon  is  the 
humorous  oart  of  the  ceremony.  The  Bushmen  dance  in 
long  irreffular  jumps,  which  they  compare  to  the  leaping 
of  a  herd  of  calves,  and  the  Hottentots  not  only  go  on  all- 
fours  to  counterfeit  the  baboon,  but  they  have  a  dance  in 
which  the  buzzing  of  a  swarm  of  bees  is  represented.  The 
Kennowits  in  Borneo  introduce  the  mias  and  the  deer  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Australians  and  Tasmanians  in 
their  dances  called  eorrobories  imitate  the  frog  and  the 
kangaroo  (both  leaping  animals).  The  hunt  of  the  emu 
is  also  performed,  a  number  of  men  passing  slowly  round 
the  fire  and  throwing  their  arrows  about  so  as  to  imitate 
^e  movements  df  the  animaPs  head  while  feeding.  The 
Gonds  are  fond  of  dancing  the  bison  hunt,  one  man  with 
skin  and  horns  taking  the  part  of  the  animal.  Closely  al- 
lied to  these  are  the  mimic  fights,  almost  universal  among 
tribes  to  which  war  is  one  of  the  great  interests  of  life. 
The  Bravery  Dance  of  the  Dahomans  and  the  Hoolee  of 
the  Bhil  tribe  in  the  Vindhya  Hills  are  illustrations.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  an  amusement  con- 
ducted by  nrofessionals  who  go  from  village  to  village, — 
the  battle  being  engaged  in  by  women  with  long  poles  on 
the  one  siJe,  and  men  with  short  cudgels  on  the  other. 
There  is  here  an  element  of  comedy,  which  also  appears 
in  the  Fiii  club-dance.  This,  although  no  doubt  originally 
suggested  bv  war,  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  down 
covered  with  leaves  and  wearing  a  mask.  The  monotonous 
song  accompanying  the  club-dance  is  by  way  of  oommentarv 
or  explanation.  80  also,  in  Guatemala  there  is  a  public  bcale 
or  dance,  in  which  all  the  performers,  wearing  the  skins 
and  heads  of  beasts,  ifo  through  a  mock  battle,  which 
always  ends  in  the  victory  of  those  wearing  the  deer's 
head.  At  tlie  end  the  victors  trace  in  the  sand  with  a 
pole  the  figure  of  some  animal;  and  this  exhibition  is 
supposed  to  have  some  historical  reference.  But  nearly 
all  savage  tribes  have  a  regular  war-dance,  in  which  they 
appear  in  fighting  costume,  handle  their  weapons,  and  go 
through  the  movements  of  challenge,  conflict,  pursuit  or 
defeat.  The  women  generally  supply  the  stimulus  of 
music.  .There  is  one  very  picturesque  dance  of  the  Natal 
Kaffirs,  which  probably  refers  to  the  departure  of  the 
warriors  for  the  battle.  The  women  appeal  plaintively  to 
the  men,  who  slowly  withdraw,  stamping  on  the  ground 
and  darting  their  short  spears  or  asseaaia  towards  the  sky. 
In  Madagascar,  when  the  men  are  aoeent  on  war,  the  wo- 
men dance  for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  believing  that  this 
inspires  their  husbands  with  courage.  In  this,  however, 
there  may  be  some  religious  significance.  These  war- 
dances  are  totally  distinct  from  the  institution  of  military 
drill,  which  belongs  to  a  later  period,  when  social  life  has 
become  less  impulsive  and  more  reflective.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  thai  some  of  the  characteristic  movements  of 
these  primitive  hunting  and  war-dances  survive  in  the 
smooth  and  ceremonious  dances  of  the  present  day.  But 
the  early  mimetic  dance  was  not  confined  to  these  two  sub- 
jects ;  it  embraced  the  other  great  events  of  savage  life— 
the  drama  of  courtship  and  marriage,  the  funend  dance, 
the  consecration  of  labor,  the  celebration  of  harvest  or  vin- 

»  The  Greek  maprntia  repreeented  the  Buipriae  by  robbers  of  a  waiw 
rlorploughiikg  a  field.  The  gymnoiMBdic  dances  imitated  theeterner 
■porta  of  the  palastra. 


tage;'  sometimes,  too.  purely  fictitious  scenes  of  dramalk 
interest,  while  other  aances  degenerated  into  games.  Foi 
instance,  in  Yucatan  one  man  danced  in  a  cowering  atti- 
tude round  a  circle,  while  another  followed,  hurling  at  him 
bohordoB  or  canes,  which  were  adroitly  caught  on  a  smiJ] 
stick.  Agjain.  in  Tasmania,  the  dances  of  the  women  de- 
scribe their  "damber  for  the  opossum,  diving  for  shell- 
fish, digging  for  roots,  nursing  children,  and  quarrelling 
with  husbands."  Another  dance,  in  which  a  woman  by 
gesture  taunts  a  diieftain  with  cowardice,  gives  him  sa 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  and  recounting  hb  000- 
rageous  deeds  in  dance.  The  funeral  dance  of  the  Todat 
(another  Indian  hill  tribe),  consists  in  walking  backwirdi 
and  forwards  without  variation,  to  a  howlins  tune  of 
''ha!  hooP'  The  meaning  of  this  is  obscure,  out  it  caa 
scarcely  be  solely  an  outburst  of  grief.  In  I>BLhomey  the 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  hunters,  braves,  and  bards,  witk 
their  various  tools  ana  instruments,  join  in  a  dramatic 
dance.  We  may  add  here  a  form  of  dance  which  is  almoit 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  spoken  incantadon.  It  is  osed 
oy  the  professional  devil-dancer  of  the  wild  Veddahs  for 
the  cure  of  diseases.  An  ofiering  of  eatables  is  put  on  • 
tripod  of  sticks,  and  the  dancer,  decorated  wim  green 
leaves,  goes  into  a  paroxysm  of  dancing,  in  the  mi£t  of 
which  he  receives  the  required  information.  This,  bow- 
ever,  rather  belongs  to  the  subject  of  religions  dances. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  eitner  the  namei  or 
the  forms  of  the  sacred  dances  which  formed  so  prominent 
a  part  of  the  worahip  of  antiquity.  A  mystic  philosophj 
found  in  them  a  resemblance  to  the  courses  of  the  stan. 
This  Pythagorean  idea  was  expanded  by  Sir  John  Daviei^ 
in  his  epic  poem  Orehentra,  published  in  1596.  They 
were  probably  adapted  to  many  purposes, — to  thanksgtr- 
inff,  praise,  supplication,  and  humiliation.  It  is  only  one 
striking  illustration  of  this  wide-spread  practice,  that  there 
was  at  Bome  a  Yerj  ancient  oraer  of  priests  espedallj 
named  Salii,  who  struck  their  shields  and  sang  aatamala 
as  they  danced.  The  practice  reappeared  in  the  eariy 
church,  special  provision  being  made  for  dancing  in  the 
choir.  Scaliger,  who  astonished  Charles  V.  by  hb  dan- 
cing powers,  says  the  bishops  were  called  I^xssiimb,  becsoas 
tliey  led  the  dance  on  feast-days.  According  to  some  of 
the  fathers,  the  angels  are  always  dancing,  and  the  glori- 
ous company  of  apostles  is  really  a  ehonu  of  dancen. 
Dancing,  however,  fell  into  discredit  with  the  feast  of  the 
Aaapa.  St.  Augustine  says,  "Melius  est  fodere  anam 
saltare;"  and  the  practice  was  generally  prohibited  for 
some  time.  No  cliurch  or  sect  has  raged  so  fiercdj 
against  the  cardinal  sin  of  dancing  as  the  Albigensee  « 
I^nruedoc  and  the  Waldenses.  who  agreed  in  calling  it 
the  devil's  procession.  After  tne  middle  of  the  18th  oen- 
turr,  there  were  still  traces  of  relinous  dancing  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Konasillon,  especially 
in  the  Mussaraoian  Mass  of  Toledo.  An  account  of  the 
numerous  secular  dances,  public  and  private,  of  Greece 
and  Bome  will  be  found  in  the  classical  histories,  and  in 
Mr.  Weaver's  Enay  towards  a  Etttory  of  Damemg^  London, 
1712,  which,  however,  must  be  revised  by  more  reoeflt 
authorities.  The  Pyrrhic  (derived  from  the  Memnhiti'*) 
in  all  its  local  varieties,  the  Bacchanalia,  and  the  Hyn» 
neea  were  among  the  more  important.  The  name  of 
Lycurgus  is  also  associated  with  the  Trichoria.  Among 
the  stage  dances  of  the  Athenians,  which  formed  isSa- 
ludes  to  the  regular  drama,  one  of  the  oldest  was  the 
Delian  dance  of  the  Labyrinth,  ascribed  to  Theseus,  and 
called  TipavoQ,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  flight  of  cruM% 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  was  the  dance  (^  the  Emnen- 
ides.  A  farther  development  of  the  art  took  place  at 
Rome,  under  Augustus,^  when  Pprlades  and  Bitbyllai 
brougnt  serious  and  comic  pantomime  to  great  perieetioB. 
The  subjecta  chosen  were  such  as  the  labor  of  Heicnlc^ 
and  the  surprise  of  Venus  and  Mars  by  Vulcan.  The 
state  of  public  feelins  on  the  subject  is  well  shown  is 
Lucian's  amusing  dialo^e  De  SaltatUme,  Before  thii 
Rome  had  only  very  inferior  buffoons,  who  attended 
dinner-parties,  and  whose  art  traditions  belonged  not  ft) 
Greece  but  to  Etnuia.'  Apparently,  however,  the  Bo- 
mans,  though  fond  of  ceremony  and  of  the  theatre^  wen 
by  temperament  not  great  dancers  in  private.    CSoero  8aj% 

>  The  Greek  LenaU  and  IHonTsia  bad  a  dlsttnct  raltesnce  to  tk 
[TOwtb  from  tbo  oMlicMi  < 


*  The  Pantomimoa  was  an  outsrowth  from  the 
alnging  of  the  older  comediea  iuia/4f 
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"Nemo  fere  saltat  Bobrias^  nisi  ibrte  insanit.''  But  tlie 
Italic  Dance  of  the  Impenal  theatre,  supported  bj  music 
■ad  splendid  dresses,  supplanted  for  a  time  the  older 
dramas.  It  was  the  policj  of  Augustus  to  cultivate  other 
than  political  interests  for  the  people,  and  he  passed  laws 
for  the  protection  and  privilege  of  the  pantomimists. 
Tfaej  were  freed  from  the  ju»  vtrodrum,  and  thej  used 
their  freedom  against  the  peace  of  the  city.  Tiberius  and 
DomiUan  oppr^sed  and  banished  them ;  Trajan  and  Au- 
relius  gave  them  such  titles  as  decurions  and  priests  of 
Apollo;  but  the  pantomime  stage  soon  yielded  to  the  gen- 
eral corruption  of  the  empire. 

The  modem  ballet  seems  to  have  been  first  produced  on 
a  considerable  scale  in  1480,  at  Tortona,  before  Duke  Ga- 
leazio  of  Milan.  It  soon  became  a  common  amusement 
OQ  great  occasions  at  the  European  courts.  The  .ordinary 
length  was  ^ve  acts,  each  containing  several  entries,  and 
each  enirie  containing  several  quadrilles.  The  accessories 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  movable  scenery  were  employed, 
ana  the  representation  oAen  took  place  at  nif  ht.  The  al- 
Ici^rical,  moral,  and  ludicrous  ballets  were  introduced  to 
France  by  Baif  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de*  Medici. 
Balthasar  of  Beatyeu  appears  also  as  a  director  of  court 
ballets,  in  which  amusement  the  royal  families  of  France 
continued  for  lonff  to  take  an  active  port.  The  complex 
nature  of  these  exhibitions  may  be  gathered  from  the  title 
of  one  played  at  Turin  in  1634 — La  verita  nenUoa  delta 
eafparetttOf  soUevaia  dcd  tempo.  Of  the  ludicrous,  one  of 
ibe  best  known  was  the  Venetian  ballet  of  La  verita 
fondnaa.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  high  political  aim 
may  be  discovered,  as  in  the  "  Prosperity  of  the  Arms  of 
France,"  danced  before  Bichelieu  in  1C(41,  or  *' Religion 
nniting  Great  Britain  to  the  rest  of  the  World,"  danc^  at 
London  on  the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick.  Outside  the  theatre,  the  Portuguese  revived 
an  ambulatory  ballet  which  was  pleyed  on  the  canonization 
of 'Carlo  Borromeo,  and  to  which -they  g^ve  the  name  of 
the  Tyrrhenic  Pomp.  During  this  time  fdso  the  ceremonial 
ball  (with  all  its  elaborate  detail  of  eouranUe,  minuet  and 
saraband)  was  cultivated.  The  lathers  of  the  church  as- 
sembled at  Trent  gave  a  ball  in  which  they  took  a  part. 
Masked  balls,  too,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  became  common  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
oentury.  In  France  a  ball  was  sometimes  diversified  by  a 
masquerade,  carried  on  by  a  limited  number  of  persons  in 
character-costume.  Two  of  the  most  famous  were  named 
''au  Sauvage"  and  '^des  Sorciers."  In  1715  the  regent 
of  France  started  a  system  of  public  balls  in  the  opera- 
house,  which  did  not  succeed.  Dancing,  also,  formed  a 
leading  element  in  the  Op6ra  Franfoia  introduced  by 
QuinaulU  His  subjects  were  chiefiy  marvellous,  drawn 
from  the  classical  mythologies;  and  the  choral  dancing 
was  not  merely  dwertiaaemenif  but  was  intended  to  assist 
and  enrich  the  dramatic  action  of  the  whole  piece.  The 
ideas  of  military  evolution  and  of  magic  incantation  re- 
appear. Although  Lully  wrote  the  music,  and  the  repre- 
sentation was  supported  by  splendid  decoration  and  me- 
chanical eflects.  the  success  of  this  new  ''tragedy"  was 
short-lived,  ana  since  then  the  modem  ballet  has  never 
been  more  than  a  lyrical  interlude.  In  this  humbler 
function,  however,  it  was  ereatly  improved  by  La  Motte. 
whose  piece  L* Europe  QaUxnU  (1697)  is  a  sparkling  ana 
de^rant  production.  The  lyrical  ballet  draws  much  from 
Fairyland  and  Arcadia.  The  possibility  of  theatrical 
dance  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  M.  de  Cahusac 
in  his  La  IkoMt^  AneieMm  el  Modeme,  3  vols.,  1754;  by  M. 
de  Noverre  in  his  Lettres  mr  tea  Arts  Tmitateura;  and  by 
Diderot  in  the  Enevdopidie  Mithodique^  1786.  It  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  performance  of  Pyamalion  by  Mdlle.  SalM 
in  London  (1732).» 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  subject  shorography,  or  or- 
cbesography,  the  art  of  dancing  notation,  deserves  a  place. 
The  idea  is  as  old  as  1598;  but  about  1700  M.  Feuillet 
published  a  complicated  system,  which  was  twice  translated 
into  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  18ih  century  by  Mr. 
Weaver  and  Mr.  Essex.  A  separate  sign  was  used  for  each 
position,  bend,  rising,  step,  leap,  cabriole,  falling,  slide, 
turn,  and  cadence ;  and  tlie  track  of  the  dance  was  repre- 
fented  by  curved  lines.  These  were  sometimes  printed 
along  with  the  music    Such  diagrams  as  still  exist  are 

t  Among  the  last  demt-Mraettre  ballet*  maj  be  mentioned  the  FUU 
met  Oardii  of  Bauberral ;  among  the  anacreontic,  the  DantonumU  of 
(laideL 
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interesting  enough  as  visible  history  of  extinct  dances ;  but 
as  a  practical  aid  in  teaching  or  composing  dances  cho- 
rography  was  entirely  thrown  aside  as  too  cumbrous  by 
Noverre,  and  by  Sir  John  Gallini,  the  proprietor  of  the 
ancient  concert  rooms  in  Hanover  Square,  who  wrote  on 
this  subject  in  1726.  The  diflScuUjr  of  tlie  process  may  be 
seen  by  applying  it  to  so  comparatively  simple  a  dance  as 
the  Scotch  reel,  which  contains  no  less  than  10  sinele  steps 
— the  ceum-siubhaile  (forward  step),  the  ceum-ooisidie  (foot- 
ing step),  the  leum-trasd  (cross-spring, — French,  susonne), 
the  siabsdh-trasd  (chasing  step),  tlie  aiseag-trasd  (cross- 
passes),  the  fosgladh  (open  step),  the  ciiartai;  (turning  step), 
and  others.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  technical  language 
of  dancing  (assembl^e,  jet^  chass^  glissade,  contre-danse, 
contre-temps,  coun^  entrechat,  bourr^e,  gaillarde,  fleuret, 
etc.)  it  has  undoubtedly  been  brought  to  greatest  perfection 
in  France.  But  space  does  not  permit  us  to  explain  the 
steps  or  to  describe  the  picturesque  forms  of  dance  which 
are  still  practised  in  town  and  country. 
One  sentence  in  conclusion  upoii  dancing  or  musical 

Kmnastics  as  an  important  branch  of  physical  education. 
»ng  ago  Locke  pointed  out  {Edueationf  sees.  67,  196)  that 
the  effects  of  dancing  are  not  confined  to  the  body ;  it  gives 
to  children,  he  says,  not  mere  outward  gracefulness  of 
motion,  but  manly  thoughts  and  a  becoming  confidence. 
Chily  lately,  however,  has  the  advantage  been  recognized  of 
making  gymnastics  attractive  by  connecting  it  with  what 
Homer  <»Jls  "  tlie  sweetest  and  most  perfect  of  human  en- 
joyments." The  practical  principle  against  heavy  weights 
and  intense  monotonous  exertion  of  particular  muscles  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Smiles  (Phyeieal  Edueatumf  p.  148^  :— 
''The  greatest  benefit  b  derived  from  that  exercise  wnich 
calls  into  action  the  greatest  number  of  muscles,  and  in 
which  the  action  of  these  is  intermitted  at  the  shortest  in- 
tervals." It  re<}uired  only  one  further  step  to  see  how,  if 
light  and  changing  movements  were  desirable,  music  would 
prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  gymnastics.  It  touches  the 
play-impulse^  and  substitutes  a  spontaneous  flow  of  energy 
for  the  mechanical  effort  of  the  will.  The  force  of  imitation 
or  contagion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  forces  in  education, 
is  also  much  increased  by  the  state  of  exhilaration  into 
which  dancing  puts  the  system.  This  idea  was  embodied 
by  Froebel  in  his  iTttuier^artefi  plan,  and  has  been  devel- 


oped b^  Jahn  and  Schreber  in  Germany,  by  Dio  Lewis  in 
the  United  States,  and  by  Ling  (the  author  of  the  Swedish 
Cure  Movement)  in  Sweden.  It  is  of  course  not  merely^  on 
aesthetic  g^unds  (thoush  these  are  sufficient)  that  musical 
gymnastics,  as  distinguished  from  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing a  shell  of  muscle,  are  invaluable.  They  are,  accord- 
ing to  th^  testimony  of  all  competent  persons,  indispensable 
to  complete  development  and  general  health. 

For  the  old  diviflion  of  the  Ar«  Oymnaittea  into  paltutriea 
and  taltatoria,  and  of  the  latter  into  eubittieaf  •phxriMtiea,  and 
orehe$tica,  see  the  learned  work  of  Uieronymas  Merourialis,  Z>e 
ari0  Oifmna»tiea,  Amsterdam,  1672.  Cubistio  was  the  art  of 
throwing  somersaults,  and  is  described  minutely  by  Tuooaro  in 
his  Troi»  Dialoguet,  Paris,  1699.  Sphssristio  included  several 
complex  games  at  ball  and  tilting — ^the  Greek  mipwcoc,  and  the 
Roman  trigonali*  and  pagantea,  Orohestie,  divided  by  Pln- 
taroh  into  latio,  Jigura,  and  indieatio,  was  really  imitative 
dancing,  and  the  "  silent  poetry  "  of  Simonides.  The  import- 
ance of  the  x<ipovof<^a  or  hand-movement  is  indicated  by  Ovid : — 
*'Si  vox  est,  canta;  si  mollia  brachia,  salta."  For  further  in- 
formation as  to  modern  dancing,  see  Rameau's  Le  Maitre  d 
Danter,  1726,  and  Querlon's  Le  TrxompKe  d—  Oraeea,  1 774.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article  considerable  use  has  been  made 
of  the  "Esthetic  Products"  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  SocU^- 
logical  Tablet, 

DANCE,  the  name  of  a  family  group  important  in  En^ 
lish  art,  at  least  in  architecture,  during  the  latter  half  Si 
the  last  century. 

Georoe  Dance,  senior,  the  father  of  the  two  others, 
was  bom  early  in  the  century,  at  a  time  when  neither 
Gothic  nor  classic  architecture  was  properly  studied  in 
England,  the  former  being  looked  upon'  simplv  as  a  bar- 
barism, and  the  latter  known  only  through  the  Italian. 
On  his  return  from  the  continent,  after  a  short  period  olf 
study,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  architect  to  the  dty 
of  London,  and  immediately  had  a  chance  of  distinction 
by  buildin;  the  Mansion-house.  This  was  in  1739,  and 
his  plans  gave  great  satisfaction.  It  was  followed  bv  the 
churches  of  St  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  St.  Leonard,  Snore- 
ditch,  and  by  other  city  works  of  some  importance.  He 
continued  to  p«ctbe  t.ll  hi.  d«»th,J«,^^^(5;^^ 
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which  time  the  former  excise  offices,  Broad  Street,  were 
approaching  completion,  and  his  son  George  was  installed 
in  his  place,  both  his  sons  being  already  m  considerable 
repute.    Of  these  the  eldest  was 

I^ATHANisL  Dance,  bom  In  1784,  who  left  «  father's 
office  and  was  placed  under  Uajman,  the  genre-historical 
painter.  Here  he  showed  great  quickness,  but  principally 
m  portraits  and  after  a  few  jears  he  left  that  painter  and 
irent  abroad.  His  residence  in  Italy,  which  was  prolonged 
for  many  years,  brought  him  in  contact  with  Angelica 
Eaoflmann,  amons  whose  devoted  admirers  he  long  re- 
mained, at  first  following  hei*  about  in  all  her  changes  of 
abode,  travelling  as  she  did  under  the  protection  of  her 
loving  old  fiather.  From  Italy  he  sent  home  historical 
pictures  occasionally,  of  the  quasi-classic  sort^ — Dido  and 
£neas  in  1763,  for  example.  These  he  continued  to  pro- 
iace  aU  through  his  career, — Paris  and  Helen  (1771),  Or- 
pheus lamenting  Eurydice  (1774),  Death  of  Mark  Antonv 
(1776), — all  of  which  have  long  ago  utterly  disappeared. 
He  was  settled  in  London  in  1768,  as  his  name  appears 
amon^  the  founders  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  must  have 
been  in  the  country  some  time,  as  he  exhibits  two  full- 
length  portraits  of  George  III.  and  the  queen  in  the  first 
exhibition  of  that  body.  These  are  now  existing  at  Up 
Park,  Sussex ;  and  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  picture  gal- 
lery is  a  portrait  of  Captain  Cook  by  him.  Many  of  his 
pictures  are  known  in  fiimily  collections  tliroughout  the 
country,  and  some  of  his  works,  now  lost  sight  of,  are 
known  by  engravings.  At  the  ase  of  fifty-six,  when  he 
had  himself  made  a  large  fortune,  be  married  a  widow  pos- 
sessing a  jointure  of  £15,000  a  year,  entirely  dropt  his  pro- 
fession, and  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  representing 
East  Grinstead.  He  even  changed  his  name,  and  when 
made  a  baronet  in  1800  he  appeared  as  Sir  N.  D.  Holland. 
He  now  lived  at  Camborough  House,  near  Winchester,  his 
only  practice  in  art  being  occasional  landscapes  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  day ;  and  at  that  place  he  died  suddenly  on  the 
15th  October,  1811,  leaving  a  private  fortune  of  £200,000. 
His  brother, 

Geoboe  Dance,  jitniob^  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  three, 
was  bom  in  1740,  and  remained  his  father's  pupil,  succeed- 
ing him  as  city  surveyor  and  architect  in  1768.  At  that 
time  the  office,  then  as  now  somewhat  lucrative,  was  t>ur- 
chasabl&and  it  was  in  that  way  he  acquired  the  appoint- 
ment. He  was  then  only  twenty-eight,  and  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  abroad,  most  of  the  time  with  his  brother  in 
Italy,  yet  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  designs 
for  public  works,  particularly  that  for  Blackfriars  Bri(%e. 
He  was  associatea  with  his  brother  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  and,  living  till  1825,  he  was  for  a 
number  of  years  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  members. 
Knowing  every  one  connected  with  art  in  London  for  a 
long  period,  he  must  have  outlived  a  great  many  changes 
in  taste,  and  seen  many  novelties  pass  away  m  all  the 
divisions  of  art.  In  his  own  sphere  the  revolution  from 
his  father's  style  to  the  study  of  Grothic  by  the  elder  Pugin 
and  others,  following  the  period  of  Stuart  and  Bevett, 
showed  a  wonderful  development,  especially  in  the  precise 
knowledge  of  ornamental  details.  In  sculpture,  the  pas- 
sage from  Carlini  to  Flaxman  was  even  more  rapid, 
and  in  painting  he  must  have  known  all  the  important 
profeaaors  from  Hogarth  to  Wilkie.  That  he  was  much 
interested  in  all  these  changes  is  proved  by  the  series  of 
portraits  of  his  friends,  principally  artists,  he  drew  from 
the  life,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy.  Seventv-two  of  these,  engraved  in  imitation 
of  chalk,  were  published  in  1808-14,  and  form  a  very  in- 
teresting collection.  In  his  own  profession  his  time  was 
mainly  occupied  by  his  duties  as  city  architect,  and  his 
principal  works  are  such  as  came  to  him  in  that  way.  Of 
these,  the  prison  gate  of  Newgate,  rebuilt  in  1770,  a  build- 
ing unique  in  design,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  able. 
The  front  of  Guildhall  is  also  his.  He  died  January  14, 
1825,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

DANCOUKT,  Flobent  Caeton  (1661-1725),  French 
dramatist  and  actor,  was  bom  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  Ist 
November,  1661.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  rank,  and 
nis  parents  entrusted  his  education  to  Father  De  la  Bue,  a 
Jesuit,  who  made  eamest  but  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
him  to  join  the  order.  Preserving  his  freedom,  he  studied 
law,  became  an  advocate^  and  engaged  for  a  short  time  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  marriage  to  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  comedian  La  Thorilli^e  led  him  to  adopt 


the  career  of  an  actor,  and  in  1685^  in  q[Mte  of  the  ilroDg 
opposition  of  his  family,  he  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
Th^tre  Fran9ais.  His  power  of  facial  expresuon,  vivacity 
of  manner,  and  fluency  of  utterance  gave  him  immediate 
and  marked  snooess,  both  with  the  public  and  with  hii 
fellow  actors.  The  latter  chose  him  for  their  spokesman 
on  occasions  of  state,  and  in  this  capacity  he  frequently 
appeared  before  Louis  XIV.,  who  treated  him  with  grert 
favor.  As  a  dramatic  author  iHincourt  was  exceedmgiy 
prolific,  and  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  somewUt 
unequal.  His  first  play,  Le  Notaire  obUgeant,  produced 
in  1685,  was  so  well  received  an  to  lead  its  author  speedihr 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  Xa  DSnoUUion  de»  Jouenaei  ( 1686) 
was  still  more  successful;  and  Le  ChaaUer  d  la  Modi 
(1687)  is  generally  regarded  as  his  best  work,  though  hii 
claim  to  original  authorship  in  this  and  some  other  caaei 
has  been  disputed.  These  were  followed  by  others  in  ooo- 
stant  succession  till  1718,  when  he  terminated  his  career 
both  as  an  actor  and  as  an  author.  Betiring  to  a  ehlteaa 
at  Couroelles  le  Boi,  in  Berry,  he  employed  himself  in 
making  a  poetical  translation  of  the  iisalms  and  in  writing 
a  sacred  tragedy.  He  died  on  the  6th  December,  172& 
and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  he  had  caused  to  be  constmcCea 
during  his  lifetime  in  the  chapel  of  his  chfttean.  The 
plays  of  Danoonrt  are  tme  in  tlie  main  to  nature,  ^la 
characters  have  a  vraisemblance  that  has  led  to  his  being 
staled  the  Teniers  of  comedy.  He  is  most  snocessfbl  in 
his  delineation  of  low  life,  and  especially  of  the  pess- 
antry.  The  dialogue  is  sparkling,  witty,  and  natural 
Many  of  the  incidents  of  his  plots  were  derived  from 
actual  occurrences  in  the  "fast"  and  scandalous  liie 
of  the  period,  and  several  of  his  characters  were  drawn 
from  well-known  personages  of  the  day.  Most  of  the 
plays  incline  to  the  type  of  &roe  rather  than  of  purs 
comedy. 

The  complete  works  of  Danoonrt  were  jpablished  in  1760  (13 
Tols.  12mo).  An  edition  of  his  (BmvrM  Qkoifiw  in  5  toIs.  if- 
peared  in  1810. 

DANDELION  (Taraxacum  Dens  Xeonis),  a  perennisl 
herb  belonging  to  tne  sub-order  Oiclioraoeoe,  of  the  natural 
order  Compaaita,  The  plant  has  a  wide  range,  being  found 
in  Europ^  Central  Asia,  North  America,  and  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  of  a  bright  shininff  green, 
sessile,  and  tapering  downwards.  The  name  dandeuon  is 
derived  from  the  French  dent-de-Uon,  an  appellation  given 
on  account  of  the  tooth-like  lobes  of  the  leaves.  The  loi^ 
tap-root  has  a  simjile  or  many-headed  rhizome ;  it  is  black 
externally,  and  is  very  difficult  of  extirpation.  The 
flower-stalks  are  smooth,  brittle,  leafless,  hollow,  and  very 
numerous.  The  flowers  bloom  from  April  till  August,  and 
remain  open  from  5  or  6  in  the  morning  to  8  or  9  at  night. 
The  flower-heads  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  1}  inches  in 
width ;  the  florets  are  strap-shaped,  and  longer  than  the 
phyllaries.  The  achenes  are  olive  or  dull  yellow  in  color, 
and  are  each  surmounted  by  a  long  beak  ;  on  this  resfei  a 
pappus  of  white  and  delicate  haira,  which  occasions  the 
ready  dispersal  of  the  seeil  by  the  wind.  The  globes 
formed  by  the  plumed  seeds  are  nearly  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  involucre  consists  of  an  outer  spreading  (or 
reflexed)  and  an  inner  and  erect  row  of  bracts.  In  all 
parts  of  the  plant  a  roilkv  juice  is  contained,  the  principle 
of  which,  taraxacin^  has  diuretic  properties.  On  exposure 
to  the  air  the  juice  coagulates,  deposits  caoutchouc,  and 
turns  of  a  violet-brown  color.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  but 
when  blanched  are  sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad ;  they  serve 
as  food  for  silkworms  when  mulberry  leaves  are  not  to  be 
had.  The  root  is  roasted  as  a  substitute  for  coflee,  and  its 
infusion,  decoction,  and  extract  are  employed  medicinally 
as  a  tonic  and  aperient,  especially  in  disorden  of  tlw 
digestive  organs  and  liver.  Several  varieties  of  the  dan- 
delion are  recognized  by  botanists,  in  the  commonest  of 
which  the  leaves  are  broad  and  runcinate,  and  the  ooter 
bracts  of  the  involucre  have  a  downward  flexure.  The 
variety  T,  palustrCf  which  afiects  boggy  situaUanii  and 
flowers  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  has  nearly  entin 
leaves,  and  the  outer  bracts  of  its  involucre  are  erect. 

DANDOLO  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illnstrioai 
patrician  families  of  Venice.  But  the  first  doge  of  tlie 
name,  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  ruled  the  republic  from  1192 
to  1205,  occupies  the  largest  space  in  history  of  any  of  the 
name.  He  is  the  **  blind  old  Dandolo  "  of  Byron,  whose 
passing  mention  of  the  well-nigh  foi|sotten  hera^  in  CSbUi 
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Harold,  has  rendered  the  old  name  familiar  to  a  larger 
namber  of  ears  than  it  ever  was.  even  in  the  day  when  the 
PTOWOBB  of  the  octogenarian  aoge  changed  the  face  of 
Eniope.  Enrico  Dandolo  waa  bom  of  a  fiunilj  already 
illustrioua,  which  had  rnled  in  Gallipoli,  Androf*,  Biva, 
and  otherjplaoes  in  Greece;  and  his  uncle  was  patriarch  of 
Grado.  The  story  eoes'that  he  ]o«t  his  sight  from  having 
been  snbjected  by  Manuel,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
to  whom  he  had  been  sent  by  Venice  as  ambassador,  to  the 
andent  punishment  of  **  abbasination," — to  adopt  a  foreign 
word  for  a  thing  which  hapoily  is  nameless  m  our  lan- 
guage. This  torture  consistea  in  compelling  the  victim  to 
gaae  into  a  polished  metal  6amn,  which  concentrated  the 
rays  of  the  sun  till  the  excess  of  light  destroyed  the  eye. 
Some  of  the  Venetian  historians,  however,  deny  this  story, 
and  represent  his  blindness  as  having  resulted  from  a 
wound  received  in  fight.  When  he  was  elected  doge,  at  the 
aee  of  seventy-two,  Venice  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Piaa,  which  he  brought  in  two  naval  battles  to  a  successful 
oonclnsion.  But  the  events  which  have  made  his  name 
a  marked  one  in  history  occurred  yet  nearer  to  the  end  of 
bis  long  career.  In  1201  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  was 
sbont  to  embark  in  the  4th  crusade, — by  some  historians 
reckoned  the  5th, — and  a  request  was  made  to  Venice  to 

£*ve  the  crusaders  passage,  and  furnish  them  with  vessels 
r  transport.  Dandolo  received  the  messengers  who  came 
with  those  demands  fiivorably.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  Venetian  was  not  moved  by  any  great  degree  of 
crusading  enthusiasm  ;  but  Zara  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Venice,  and,  as  Venetian  writers  add,  the  old  doge  had 
sot  forgiven  the  infamous  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
be  any  necessity  for  supposing  that  any  personal  consider- 
ations of  such  a  kind  were  ne^ed  to  impel  him  to  a  policy 
which  was  doubtless  animated  bv  far  larger  and  wider 
Yiewfl.  The  old  doee  made  a  hard  bara^ain  with  the  emis- 
saries of  the  crusaaers  for  the  use  of  tlie  galleys  of  the 
republic ;  and  when,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  it  turned 
out,  as  he  had  expected,  that  they  had  not  mone^  enough 
to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  he  insisted  that,  in  lieu  of  it, 
the  expedition  should  first  reduce  Zara.  Dandolo  himself 
on  this  beina;  with  some  difficulty  agreed  to,  took  the  cross 
and  asBumea  the  command  of  the  fleet  Zara  was  besieged, 
taken,  pillaged,  and  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  repub- 
lic The  expedition  then  proceeded  to  the  greater  enter- 
prise of  attacking  Constantinople,  in  which,  led  by  Dan- 
dolo, it  was  equally  successful.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
jounff  Emperor  Alexis  had  been  murdered  in  a  revolt  of 
the  weeks  of  Constantinople  that  Dandolo  opened  to  the 
crusading  expedition  a  proposal  that  they  should  seize  on 
the  city  and  on  the  Greek  empire.  The  counsel  was  ac- 
cepted, with  a  success  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  con- 
duct and  valor  of  the  blind  octogenarian  doge.  Constan- 
tinople was  pillaged,  and  booty  to  an  incredible  amount 
was  divided  amons  tne  Venetians  and  the  French.^  Dan- 
dolo might  have  been  crowned  emperor  instead  of  Bald- 
win of  Flanders.  Whether  he  declined  in  accordance 
with  his  own  judgment,  or  whether  Venice  would  not  per- 
mit a  citizen  of  hers  to  become  an  emperor,  is  uncertain. 
At  all  events  the  old  doge  showed  himself  once  again  as 
good  at  a  bargain  as  at  a  fight.  He  obtained  for  Venice  a 
very  full  share  of  the  plunder,  both  of  dominions  and  of 
movable  property,  as  well  as  of  useful  privileges  exacted, 
with  a  shrewd  and  far-seeing  eye,  to  future  advantages. 
Among  the  booty  secured  for  Venice  were  the  celebrated 
four  horses,  now  once  more,  after  their  journey  to  Paris,  on 
the  west  front  of  the  church  of  St  Mark.  Enrico  Dandolo, 
first  doge  of  the  name,  died  in  1205,  one  year  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople.  (See 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  FalljCh.  60.) 

The  eldest  son  of  this  Enrico.  Fantino,  was  patriarch  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  secona,  Rainieri,  was  procuratore 
di  St  Marco.  He  was  killed  in  Candia  in  1213.  Giberto, 
known  in  Venetian  history  as  successful  in  naval  warfare 
a^inst  the  Genoese  in  1260,  was  the  son  of  Rainieri,  and 
his  son  Giovanni,  elected  doge  in  1280,  ruled  the  republic 
till  1289,  and  was  the  father  of  that  Andrea  Dandolo  of 
whom  it  is  related,  that  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a  naval 
fight  against  the  Crenoese,  and  being  prisoner  on  board  one 

1  The  aeoount  of  the  taking  of  the  city  glren  hj  Ville  Hardouin, 
who  was  one  of  the  crasadexs,  ia  a  very  oneniided  narrative.  A  more 
oorreei  notion  of  the  tenible  details  maj  be  obtained  by  comparing 
Um  Franohmaa's  aecoant  with  that  of  Nicetaa  Aoominatus,  the  Greek 
historian. 


of  the  enemy's  galleys,  he  knocked  his  brains  oat  by 
ing  his  head  against  the  mast 

The  Dandolo  family  gave  two  other  doges  to  the  repab» 
lie.  Francisco  was  elected  in  1318,  and  died  in  139^,  and 
is  known  in  historv  as  Dandolo  "Cane,"  "Dojj  DandolOp** 
not  from  having  humiliated  himself  before  Clement  V., 
when  implorine  the  pontiff  to  become  reconciled  to  Venice^ 
as  Sismondi  writes  in  the  Biooraphie  Unwenelle,  but  from 
"Cane''  having  been  an  old  family  name.  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo was  elect€«  doge  in  1342.  at  the  exceptionally  youth* 
ful  age  of  thirty-six,  and  rulea  the  republic  till  1354.  This 
Andrea  was  a  student  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  an  intimats 
friend  of  Petrarch,  some  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  ex- 
tant He  wrote  two  chronicles  of  Venice,  one  of  which 
was  published  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  RBrum  Italiearum 
Seriptores  of  Muratori,  while  the  other  is  extant  in  MS. 
He  IS  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the 
successes  of  Paganino  Doria  and  the  Genoese  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic. 

DANDOLO,  ViNCENZO,  Couwr  (1758-1819),  an  Italian 
scientist,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1758,  of  good  family, 
though  not  of  the  same  house  as  the  doges  above  noticed, 
and  commenced  life  as  a  physician  in  his  native  eity.  He 
was  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the 
revolution  which  took  place  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  French.  When  the  lequest  was  refused,  and  Venice 
was  placed  under  Austria,  he  removed  to  Milan,  where  he 
was  made  member  of  the  great  council.  In  1799,  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Bussians  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Cisal* 
pine  republic,  Dandolo  retired  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  treatise  Les  Homines  nouveauz,  on 
moyen  dioptrtr  uiye  rSginh-ation  noueelle.  But  he  soon  after 
returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  to  devote  himself 
to  scientific  agriculture.  In  1805  Napoleon  made  him 
f^ovemor  of  Dalmatia,  with  the  title  of  provSditeur  giniral, 
m  which  position  Dandolo  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  to  remove  the  wretchedness  and  idleness  of  the 
people,  and  to  improve  the  country  by  draining  the  pesti- 
lential marshes  and  introducing  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. When,  in  1809,  Dalmatia  was  re-annexed  to  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  Dandolo  returned  to  Venice,  having  re- 
ceived as  his  reward  from  the  French  emperor  tlie  title  of 
count  and  several  other  distinctions.  He  died  in  his  native 
city  on  the  13th  December,  1819. 

Dandolo  published  in  Italian  lereral  treatiiea  on  agriculture 
vine-oultlration,  and  the  rearing  of  oattle  and  sheep ;  a  work  oo 
silk-worms,  which  was  translated  into  French  by  Fontanelle ;  a 
workmen  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  which  were  made  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  (published  1796) ;  and  trans- 
lations of  several  of  the  best  French  works  on  chemistry. 

DANIEL,  according  to  the  book  which  bears  his  name, 
was  a  Jew  carried  captive  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  to 
Babylon,  where,  bv  his  preternatural  wisdom,  and  as  the 
reward  of  his  fidelity  to  his  religion,  he  attained  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  state,  and  the  presidency  of  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon. 

DANIEL,  Book  of.  The  controversy  as  to  the  origin 
and  significance  of  this  book  has  passed  through  so  many 
phases,  and  the  collateral  arguments  are  so  apt  to  obscure 
those  on  which  the  question  really  hinges,  that  a  simpler 
mode  of  treatment  than  is  customary  in  tlieological  works 
seems  to  be  here  desirable.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the 
second  part  of  Daniel  (vii.-xii.),  which  professes  to  contain 
circumstantial  predictions,  and  is  conse<juently  difficult  to 
treat  without  some  reference  to  "burning  questions"  of 
theology,  we  shall  first  survey  the  narrative  portion  (i.-vL) 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  inquire  how  far  the 
names,  ideas,  customs,  and  hbtorical  allusions  in  it  tLgreie 
with  the  facts  known  to  us  from  other  sources.  Our  chief 
guide  will  be  a  critical  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

(1.)  As  to  the  names.  The  writer  of  Daniel  evidently 
supposes  that  Belteshazzar  is  compounded  with  the  name 
of  oeif  or  Merodach,  the  favorite  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(see  iv.  8).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  word  has  no 
connection  with  Bel,  ana  it  is  most  probably  a  corruption 
of  Balatsu-usur,  ''his  life  protect."  Ashpenaz,  Shadrach, 
and  Meshach  are  quite  out  of  keeping  with  Babylonian 
scenery  ;  they  cannot  be  explained  at  all.  Arioch,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  from  the  primitive  Accadian  name 
Erlaku  (Lenormant),  though  the  revival  of  such  a  name 
is  rather  surprising.  Hamelsar  (i.  11)  mav  perhaps  be  a 
corrupt  form  of  a  Babylonian  nMae^ji^  Abed-oego  (from 
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Abed-nebo)  oeitai^y  is.  The  form  Nebnchadneszar,  for 
Nebuchadreszary  is  not  peculiar  to  Daniel,  and  can  hardlj 
be  naed  in  argument.  (2.)  Traces  of  Babylonian  ideas  have 
been  most  industriouslj  soaght  for  b^  Mr.  Fuller,  bat  they 
ai«  too  ancertain  to  be  of  any  appreciable  value.  Who  can 
believe  that  that  fine  appellation,  **the  Ancient  of  days" 
(vii.  22),  is  derived  from  the  eternally  self-begotten  Hea  (the 
god  of  tlie  waters),  when  there  is  so  obvious  a  source  for 
the  phrase  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  or  that  "  like  a 
son  of  the  gods  "  (iii.  25)  means,  "  like  the  divine  fire-god 
Bar  "  ?  Nor  is  M.  Lenormant  much  more  fortunate  in  his 
sappoeed  discovery  of  a  reference  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
equally  supposed  recognition  of  one  supreme  deity.  The  fact 
is  that  the  greater  gods  of  Babvlonia  at  this  period  were  two 
in  number,  viz.,  Maruduk  (Alerodach)  and  Nabu  (Nebo), 
who  are  coupled,  for  instance,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
jfreat  inscription  translated  by  M.  Oppert.  (3.)  There  are 
in  Daniel  three  undoubted  points  of  agreement  with  Bab^r- 
lonian  custom,  viz.,  the  punishment  of  burning  alive  (iii. 
6),  the  description  of  the  dress  of  the  courtiers  (iii.  21), 
and  the  mention  of  the  presence  of  women  at  feasts  (v.  2). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  (a)  a  strikins  inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  the  term  ''Chaldeans"  for  "astrologers."  This  use 
is  directly  opposed  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  it 
k  useless  (in  the  face  of  Hebrew  etymology)  to  meet  this 
hct  by  an  imaginarv  correspondence  of  the  three  names 
for  the  wise  men  in  the  book  of  Daniel  to  the  three  leading 
classes  of  maficians,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 
^6)  There  is  also  (as  M.  Lenormant  has  observed)  an  error 
in  the  use  of  the  Assyrian  $aknu  (reproduced  in  the  Ara- 
maic of  ii.  48),  which  really  means  "  a  high  civil  officer," 
but  is  used  in  Daniel  i|;i  the  sense  of  arch-magician.  (4) 
The  Doints  of  disagreement  between  tlie  book  of  Daniel 
and  Babylonian  history  have  probably  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  true  the  former  tells  us  manpr  strange  things  of  Neb- 
aohadneszar,  who  is  only  known  in  history  as  a  ^reat  war- 
rior, a  great  builder,  and  a  great  patron  of  learning.  His 
lycanthropy  is  not  mentions  in  any  historical  documents 
as  yet  discovered ;  to  quote  Berosus  (ap.  Josephus,  eoTUr. 
Af.  1.  20)  is  entirely  beside  the  mark,  as  Hilgenfeld  and 
Mr.  Fuller  have  convincingly  shown.  The  statements  re- 
specting Belshazzar  have  been  in  part  confirmed.  Bilu- 
sarra-usur  is  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Nabu-nahid  or 
Nabonadius,  and  a  dated  tablet  in  the  British  Museum, 
recently  obtained  from  Babylon,  proves  that  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  waa  Maruduk-sarra-usur,  which  may  be  the 
same  name  as  Belshazzar,  since  Maruduk  is  identical  with 
Bel-Merodach.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Bel- 
shazzar was  not  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  appears  to 
be  sUted  in  Dan.  v.  2, 11,  18,  22.  This  has  been  met  bv 
the  assertion  that  "son"  in  Dan.  v.  means  "ffrandson;" 
but  that  Belshazzar  was  even  the  grandson  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  still  unproved,  not  to  mention  the  straneeness  of 
interpreting  "thv  father"  in  v.  11  as  —  "my  father"  (on 
the  hypothesis  that  Belshazzar's  mother  was  daughter  of 
Nebuchadnezzar).  The  most  puzzling  discrepancy,  how- 
eiver,  relates  to  tiie  name  of  the  Medo-Persian  kins,  who 
"received"  from  God's  hands  the  "distributed"  Babylo- 
nian empire  (v.  28,  31).  The  book  of  Daniel  states  (v.  31) 
that  this  was  Darius  the  Mede ;  profane  history  asserts  that 
it  was  Cyrus  the  Persian.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  opposing  statements.  Some  think  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  but  there  is  a  chronological 
difficultv ;  others,  Cvaxares  II.,  but  we  are  not  certain  that 
such  a  king  existea ;  while  Des  Yignoles  and  M.  Lenor- 
mant would  make  him  a  Median  prince,  rewarded  by  Cyrus 
for  his  fidelity  with  the  vassal  kingship  of  Babylon.  Un- 
fortunately this  Median  prince  is  at  present  even  more 
shadowy  than  Cvaxares  IL  "  The  inscriptions,"  remarks 
Mr.  G.  Smith,  "  have  as  yet  afforded  no  information  on  this 
point"  But  this  is  not  the  onlv  difficulty  about  Darius 
the  Mede.  In  ix.  1  we  are  told  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  who  on  philological  grounds  must  be  identified 
with  Xerxes.  This,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
facts  concerning  Belteshazzar,  suggests  that  the  author  or 
editor  fell  into  three  errors,  by  supposing  (1)  that  the  con- 
qiieror  of  Babylon  was  not  C^rus  but  Darius  I. ;  (2)  that 
Darius  I.  came  after,  instead  of  before,  Xerxes ;  and  (3) 
that  he  was  son,  whereas  he  was  really  father,  of  that  mon- 
arch. There  are  two  "undesigned  coincidences,"  to  be 
mentioned  presentlv,  which  appear  to  confirm  this  view. 

Thus  far  the  evidence  preponderates  against  the  theory 
that  the  narratives  in  the  book  of  Daniel^r,  to  be  quiie 


safe,  let  us  say  the  narratives  in  theirpresent  i 
written  hf  a  resident  in  Babylon.  Two  other  histoxicsl 
inaccuracies  ought  not  to  be  slurred  over^  though  thej  aie 
certainly  unfavorable  to  the  authorship  of  Daniel.  Om 
is  the  dironolo^cal  statement  in  i.  1.  It  may  fiurly  be 
urged  (a)  that,  if  the  battle  of  Carchemish  took  place  ia 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.xlvi.  2),  Jemsakem  csn- 
not  have  been  captured  in  the  third ;  and  (6)  that  oar  one 
certainly  contemporary  authority,  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
nowhere  alludes  to  a  captivity  at  this  period.  The  other 
is  the  statement  (vi.  1)  that  Darius  the  Mede  appointed  120 
satraps  (so  in  the  Hebrew),  whereas  Darius  Hystaspii  only 
mentions  23  satrapies  {Beeords  of  the  Paft^  viL  88).  A 
similar  apparent  confusion  between  satrapies  and  infierior 
governments  appears  in  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  1 
Kings  x.  16.  This  translation  was  made  in  the  Greek 
period;  presumabl^r,  therefore,  the  book  of  Danid  wm 
written  (or  edited)  in  the  Greek  period.  This,  it  should 
be  added,  is  one  of  the  "  undersigned  coincidences"  whidi 
confirm  a  view  mentioned  above  respecting  "  Darios  the 
Mede." 

We  now  go  on  to  a  class  of  arguments,  which,  even  more 
obstinately  than  those  based  upon  histoir,  refbse  to  lend 
themselves  to  theological  ^repo«ession.  From  the  Hebrew 
of  the  book  of  Daniel  no  important  inference  as  to  its  data 
can  safely  be  drawn.  It  is  true,  Aramaisms  abound,  bat 
this  feature  is  common  to  all  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  controvenial 
writers  on  both  sides,  can  any  argument  be  based  on  the 
fact  (strange  as  it  seems)  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  written 
in  two  languages  or  dialects,  i.  1-ii.  4a  and  viii.-xii.  betnc 
in  Hebrew,  and  ii.  46 — vii.  28  in  Aramaic  (miscalled  Chair 
dee).  The  philological  data  (which  will  be  found  collected 
in  Dr.  Pusey's  Dcmid  the  Prophet,  pp.  Ixvii.  44-57)  have 
been  most  variously  interpreted.  Hitzig  inferred  that  the 
Aramaic  of  Daniel  was  later  than  that  of  Ezra;  Heogsteii- 
berg.  Dr.  Pusey,  and  especially  the  late  Professor  McGill, 
that  Ezra's  was  later  than  Daniel's.  But  the  truth  eeemi 
to  be  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  determine  the 
question.  The  Massorites  aimed  at  making  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Aramaic  as  well  as  Hebrew)  uni- 
form, though  they  did  not  carry  out  their  plan  thoroughly, 
and  allowra  not  a  few  vestiges  of  older  stages  of  the  li&- 
guage  to  remain.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  decide  m 
cathedra  that  the  later  forms  in  Daniel  or  Ezra  have  pot 
arisen  from  this  levelling  procedure  of  the  Jewish  critioi. 
A  similar  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Aramaic  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  Taigums. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  others  maintain  that  they  are  separated  by 
a  wide  interval  of  time;  but  recent  res^rchea  have  shows 
that  the  official  Targum,  or  Aramaic  translation,  of  th« 
Pentateuch,  the  earlier  historical  books,  and  the  prophet^ 
was  thrown  into  its  present  form  at  Babylon  on  the  bail 
of  a  work  composed  in  Palestine.  Now  the  Aramaic  of 
Babvlon  was  different  from  that  of  Palestine ;  still,  on  ^ 
whole,  as  Noldeke  riehtly  say&  the  Aramaic  of  the  official 
Targum  is  only  a  rather  later  development  of  the  Aramiia 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  which  is  therefore  presumably  P&le^ 
tinian.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  th«  whole  book 
was  written  in  Palestine.  The  correct  translation  of  Dea. 
ii.  4  seems  to  be — ''And  the  Chaldeans  spoke  unto  the 
king  (Aramaic) ;"  is.,  that  which  follows  from  this  poiDt 
to  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  is  extracted  from  an  Arannii 
document.  Now,  considering  the  careless  treatment  ex- 
tended to  the  book  of  Daniel  (see  the  Septnagint  venioa 
of  it),  it  is  ouite  possible,  as  M.  Lenormant  suggests,  tltft 
the  original  Hebrew  of  Dan.  ii.  4fr-vii.  28  was  lost,  and  ill 
place  supplied  by  the  Aramaic  translation.  There  is  la 
exact  parallel  (not  mentioned  by  M.  Lenormuit)  in  Jce. 
X.  11,  which  appears  only  to  exist  in  an  Aramaic  vereioa. 

The  remaining  linsruistic  evidence  is  supplied  fay  cer* 
tain  Persian  and  Greek  words  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Thii 
will  retain  iu  importance,  even  if  we  adopt  M.  Lenor 
maul's  Uieory  of  a  substituted  Aramaic  translation,  for  i 
translator  writing  in  a  kindred  dialect  would  be  tolendilT 
precise  in  reproducing  technical  terms, — at  any  rate  vooM 
not  succeed  m  expungine  all  traces  of  the  originaL  (1) 
The  book  contains  (see  Mr.  FuUei^s  second  excunns)  it 
least  nine  words  which  are  referred,  in  most  cases  with  ce^ 
tainty,  to  a  Persian  origin.  It  must  be  remembe»wi  thtl 
no  Persian  words  occur  in  Daniel's  supposed  contempoi^ 
— Ezekiel,  nor  even  in  Haggai,  Zechariafa,  and  Hal«^ 
There  are  «>me,  it  uj  true,  in  «)zra  *nd  in  ^rther.  bot  i*^ 
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fiooks  were  written  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  Persian 
rnle.  (2)  The  three  Greek  worda  in  Daniel  admitted  hj 
Delitach  are  all  names  of  musical  instruments — icWaptc. 
^paXr^ptov  avfi^uvta.  The  reproduction  is  (philoloffically) 
80  exact  that  they  must  have  oeen  taken  from  the  lips  of  a 
Greek,  and  this,  according  to  M.  Lenormant's  presentation 
of  the  (acts,  was  impossible  before  the  age  of  the  Seleucidae, 
since  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Baby- 
lonia was  not  ''considerable  nor  consecutive  enough"  to 
admit  of  it  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  third  class  of  facts  to  be  reckoned  with  are  the  in- 
ternal difficulties  in  the  admission  of  the  authorship  of 
Daniel.  Putting  aside  those  which  raise  questions  of  the- 
olo^,  we  may  mention  the  two  following  as  specimens : — 
(a)  In  ii.  25  Arioch  speaks  of  Daniel  as  merely  "  one  of 
the  captives  of  Judah,''  and  aa  personally  unknown  to  the 
king.  This  seems  inconsistent  with  chap,  i.,  and  conse- 
quently unlikely  to  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  (6)  No 
auhsec^uent  mention  is  made  of  the  offices  to  which  Daniel 
and  bis  three  friends,  according  to  ii.  48,  were  promoted, 
not  eyen  in  the  narrative  in  chap.  iii.  The  former  of  these 
seems  the  more  important.'  An  exact  parallel  occurs  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  55-6,  where  Saul  professes  himself  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  David,  and  this  after  the  latter  had  been 
constantly  playing  the  harp  before  him  (chap.  xvi.  23). 
Now,  critics  of  such  opposite  opinions  as  Tnenius  and 
Nagelsbach  agree  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  1 
Sam.  is  the  reference  of  the  reopective  passages  to  difrerent 
documents,  It  has  been  urged,  therefore,  tiiat  the  same 
theory  will  at  once  account  for  the  inconsistencies  in  Daniel, 
and  that  the  narratives  at  any  rate  were  most  likely  written 
at  different  times,  possibly  by  different  authors,  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  Daniel  himself  (as  Mr.  Bussell  Martineau 
has  cogently  shown).  These  various  narratives  would 
naturally  be  connected  by  an  editor,  and  to  this  editor  we 
may  be  indebted  for  the  second  of  the  "  undesigned  coin- 
cidences" referred  to  above  as  confirming  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  mistake  as  to  the  date  and  the  acts  of  Darius  the 
Mede ;  for  the  name  of  Cyrus  only  occurs  in  three  passages 
(i.  21;  vi.  28;  x.  1),  and  may  have  been  inserted  by  the 
editor  (who  knew  that  Cyrus,  not  Darius,  conquered  Baby- 
lon) with  the  object  of  bringing  the  book  into  somewhat 
closer  accordance  with  profane  history.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  theory  has  l^n 
conceded  by  such  orthodox  writers  as  Mr.  Fuller  and  M. 
Lenormant.  "In  its  present  form,"  says  the  former  **  the 
book  possesses  peculiarities  of  an  internal  character  which 
seem  to  suggest  a  certain  extraneous  aid  perfectly  com- 
patible with  tlie  recognition  of  its  unity  and  autliority" 
(Speaker^B  Oommentaryj  vi.  229).  M.  Lenormant's  view  itm 
already  been  mentioned ;  we  need  only  add  that  he  puts 
down  all  the  errors  of  the  narrative  chapters  in  Daniel  to 
the  copyists  or  translators,  and  that  he  finds  a  truthfulness 
of  Babylonian  coloring  piercing  through  the  iniuriee  of 
time,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  the 
original  work  to  the  prophet  Daniel.  Colder  and  more 
critical  students  will  naturally  go  further.  They  will  not 
perhaps  deny  the  unity  of  authorship.  The  inconsistencies 
of  the  narratives  are  at  most  a  proof  of  their  separate 
origin;  and  the  12th  chapter  of  Enoch  (an  apocalyptic 
work  like  Daniel)  supplies  a  parallel  which  has  been 
hitherto  overlooked  to  the  transition  from  the  third  person 
to  the  first  in  Dan.  vii.  1,  28.  There  is,  further,  a  general 
similarity  of  style  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  .Aramaic 
portions,  and  (especiallv)  a  marked  parallelism  of  contents 
Detween  chaps,  vii.  and  ii.,  which  is  not  favorable  to  a  di- 
▼ersity  of  authorship.  But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  narratives  in  the  book  before  us  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  a  resident  in  Babylon.  There  may,  it  is  al- 
lowed, be  an  element  of  historical  tradition  in  them;  but, 
if  so,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  detecting  it.  The 
narratives,  however,  have  quite  sufficient  merit  r^^rded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  edification.  If  we  only  place 
oonelves  m  the  position  of  the  later  Jews,  we  shall  per- 
haps faintly  realize  the  stirring  effect  they  must  have  pro- 
duced. We  shall  then  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  im- 
probability of  many  of  the  details,  which  has  given  rise  to 
so  much  unnecessary  ridicule.  Admiration  will  be  our 
only  feeling,  when  we  consider  the  author's  comparative 
success  in  reproducing  a  distant  past.  It  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  that  he  derived  some  part  of  these  narratives  from 
Jewish  or  Babylonian  popular  stories,  for  we  find  a  Daniel 
already  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  in  Esekiel  (xxviii.  3,  rf. 


ziv.  14  20),  and  the  Babylonian  Abydenus  has  a  legend 
distantly  resembling  Dan.  iv.  But  even  if  we  admit  this 
conjecture,  the  historical  setting,  the  moral  purpose,  and 
the  skill  in  presentation  are  all  nis  own,  and  reflect  dimly 
as  it  may  be  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  writers  of  ths 
Pentateuchal  history. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  next  stase  in  the  argument^ 
and  inquire  which  is  the  earliest  period  to  which  the  nar- 
rative of  Daniel  can  apply?  The  Uiird  chapter  of  ths 
book  suggests  an  answer.  There  (see  ver.  5)  we  meet  with 
a  Greek  musical  instrument  callea  symphonia  (probably  a 
kind  of  bag-pipe;  A.  V.,  wrongly  "dulcimer"),  which,  as 
we  learn  from  I^olybius  {Athen,,  x.  52),  was  a  special  fiivor- 
ite  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  the  notorious 
persecutor  of  the  Jews.  If,  therefore,  the  period  of  this 
king  (175-164  B.c.)  suits  the  remainder  of  the  work,  the 
clue  to  the  book  of  Daniel  has  been  found.  One  reserve 
must,  however,  be  made.  If  any  historical  evidence  should 
be  forthcoming  in  favor  of  M.  Lenormant's  view  stated 
above, — if,  in  a  word,  an  earlier  recension  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  should  be  discovered, — it  will  become  necessary  to 
revise  or  abandon  the  foregoing  argument. 

The  difficulty  of  the  second  part  of  Daniel  (vii.-xii.)  is 
g^reatly  increased  by  the  necessity  of  making  some  assump- 
tions with  a  view  to  its  interpretation.  Those  of  one  class 
of  criticB  are  based  upon  a  tradition,  reaching  back  as  far 
as  the  Christian  era  (see  Josephus,  ArUiq.,  x.  11,  7),  that 
the  statements  of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  literally  true ; 
those  of  another  class  upon  the  theory,  resulting  from  the 
study  of  the  undisputed  prophecies  on  the  .one  hand  and 
of  the  apocalyptic  literature  on  the  other,  that  the  prom- 
•  inence  of  minute  circumstantial  prediction,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  moral,  hortatory  element,  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  an  artificial,  apocalyptic  imitation  of  propliecy. 
(See  Apocalyptic  Literature.)  The  latter  class  of 
critics  hold  that  the  "  analogy  of  prophecy  "  is  an  exegeti- 
cal  argument  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  "  analogy  of 
faith "  in  dogmatics.  The  only  attempt  to  mediate  between 
the  two  positions  is  that  of  Zockler,  who,  while  believing 
that  the  book  as  a  whole  is  the  work  of  Daniel,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  most  circumstantial  passage  (xi.  5-39)  has  been  in 
some  parts  interpolated  hj  a  contemporary  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  thus  unintentionally  supplements  the 
theory  as  to  the  natrative-chajpters  held  by  *M.  Lenormant. 
The  second  part  of  Daniel  is  occupied  with  a  series  of 
visions  and  angelic  communications,  chiefly  descriptive  of 
the  stages  through  which  the  empire  of  the  world  had 
passed,  or  was  about  to  pass,  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  latter  days.  Of  these  visions,  the  last  (x.-xii.)  is  the 
most  important  In  the  form  of  prediction,  the  angel  who 
discourses  with  Daniel  communicates  the  history  of  the 
kingdoms  to  which  Palestine  was  attached  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  deliverance  and  glorification  of  the 
Israelites  in  tlie  Messianic  period  (using  tiie  word  in  a  wide 
sense),  which  is  hero  represented  as  immediately  superven- 
ing on  the  Syrian  persecution.  The  second  vision  ^chap. 
viii.)  has  an  equally  clear  reference  to  Antiochus  Epiplianes 
(the  "little  horn").  What  the  writer  can  have  meant  by 
"  2300  evening-mornings"  is  confessedly  most  obscuro ;  and 
the  statement  that  the  "shameless  king"  (Antiochus,  ver. 
23)  should  fall  by  a  sudden  divine  interposition  (ver.  25, 
d".  Job  xxxiv.  20)  is  one  of  those  inconsistencies  with  pro- 
&ne  history  which  mark  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  part 
of  Daniel.  To  the  second  "beast"  of  the  second  vision 
corresponds,  by  its  description,  the  fourth  beast  of  the  first 
(chap,  vii.) ;  consequently  both  signify  the  Greek  empiro 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  This  is  now  becoming 
the  prevalent  view ;  it  is  that  of  Delitzsch  and  Dr.  West- 
cott,  no  less  than  of  Ewald  and  Bleek,  but  is  opposed  by 
the  "traditional"  theory  still  upheld  by  Dr.  Pusev,  which 
makes  the  fourth  empire  that  of  Borne.  Of  the  aream  of 
tlie  image  in  chap,  ii.,  the  interpretation  of  which  depends 
on  that  of  chap,  vii.,  our  limits  preclude  us  from  speaking. 
The  9th  chapter  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  difiicult.  At  the 
very  outset  it  suggests  a  very  late  origin  for  the  book  by 
the  way  in  which  the  prophets  are  looked  back  upon  (ver. 
6,  10) : 'and  the  minute  study  of  the  works  of  the  prophets 
descrioed  in  ver.  2  seems  to  many  to  point  to  a  time  when 
prophetic  inspiration  had  ceased,  and  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings (here  called  "the  books")  were  already  collected. 
Meditating,  like  one  of  the  later  scribes,  over  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  Daniel  (or  the  writer.^whg  ^ai^mf^^  nams\ 
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oune  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seventy  jeers  appointed  by 
Jeremiah  for  ''the  desolations  of  Jernsalem"  must  have 
meant  seventy  weeks  of  yearn,  i,  e^  490  years.  The  point 
from  which  and  to  which  these  "weeks''  are  to  be  reckoned 
is,  however,  keenly  debated.  Hengstenberff,  following  most 
of  tlie  fathers,  takes  the  Urminus  a  quo  to  be  the  20th  year 
of  Artazerzes  (445  B.  c),  and  the  terminus  ad  quem  the 
public  appearance  of  Christ.  Dr.  Pusey  prefers  for  the 
one  the  return  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  in  457  B.  c,  and  for 
tiie  other  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  33  ▲.  D.  Dr. 
Kuenen  reckons  the  seventy  weeks  from  the  date  of  Jere- 
miah's prediction  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (604  B.  c.) 
to  the  murder  of  the  high  priest  Onias  III.  (170  B.  c).  It 
is  true  that  tliis  does  not  produce  exactly  the  required  num- 
ber of  years,  but  we  ought  not,  contends  Dr.  Kuenen,  to 
assume  that  the  author  was  a  perfect  master  of  chronology. 
We  need  not,  however,  dwell  further  on  this  ''  perplexed 
subject,"  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Hebrew  text 
is  unsound.  Our  view  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  must 
be  determined  by  the  distinct,  not  by  the  obscure,  passages. 
These  show  that  the  real  centre  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
author  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  exonerate  those  critics 
from  the  charge  of  wilfulness,  who  suppose  the  book  to 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  tliat  king.  For  why, 
these  critics  ask,  should  one  of  the  Jewish  exiles  at  Baby- 
lon single  out  the  episode  of  Antiochus  in  preference  to  the 
far  more  important  crisis  of  the  struggle  with  Rome  ?  And 
how  is  it  that  the  revelation  of  future  events  ceases  to  be  in 
accordance  ^ith  history  precisely  when  we  come  to  the 
passage  (xi.  40-45)  whldi  relates  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
eyrian  king? 

It  would  be  unjust)  however,  to  writers  of  the  school  of 
Dr.  Kuenen  to  slur  over  the  fact  that  they  can  offer  plausible 
historical  p/oofe,  unconnected  with  exegesis,  which  appear  to 
fiivor  a  late  date  for  the  book  of  Daniel.  Just  as  in  reviewing 
the  first  part  of  the  book  we  found  philological  evidence  of 
a  post-Babylonian  origin,  so  in  the  second  part  there  are 
(according  to  this  school)  references  to  beliefs  confessedly 
post-Babylonian.  The  doctrine  of  angels  in  Daniel  is  de- 
veloped to  a  degree  which,  it  is  said,  implies  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  Persian  influences.  In  Zechariah  we  see  this 
doctrine  in  a  less  advanced  stage.  Even  the  "accuser" 
angel  in  Zechariah  is  still  an  appellative  ("the  Satan"), 
whereas  the  book  of  Daniel  not  only  contains  a  full  system 
of  **  first  princes"  or  angjels,  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
world  is  intrusted,  but  gives  names  to  two  of  them  (Michael 
and  Gabriel),  which,  as  Dr.  Kohut  has  shown,  correspond 
to  those  of  the  two  Persian  archangels,  Vohuman6  and 
^raosh6.  The  book  of  Daniel,  toa  contains  the  first  dis- 
tinct prediction  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (see  Cheyne's 
Book  of  laaiah  Chronologioally  Arranged^  p.  130,  par.  5),  and 
tlie  researches  of  Windischmann,  Haug,  and  Spiegel  appear 
to  have  shown  that  this  is  a  genuine  Zoroastrian  doctrine, 
traces  of  it  being  found  in  the  earliest  portions  of  the 
Avesta.  Now,  it  is  both  natural  and  right  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  theories  of  the  importation  of  foreign  ideas 
among  tlie  Old  Testament  writers,  for  experience  shows  that 
they  will  rarely  stand  a  critical  examination.  Still  the 
evidence  for  a  Persian  origin  (or  share  in  the  origin)  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  so  strong  as  to  unite  the  suf- 
frages of  the  most  opposite  writers.  Mr.  Fuller,  it  is  true, 
has  tried  to  make  Babylonian  influences  e(^ually  plausible 
in  the  development  of  this  doctrine.  But  his  authority,  M« 
Lenormant,  candidly  admits  that  the  Babylonian  literature 
only  contains  the  "first  germ"  of  the  doctrine  which  in 
Daniel  has  attained  an  advanced  degree  of  development 
{La  Magie  ehez  tes  ChaldSens^  pp.  155-6). 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  the  leading  facts  on 
which  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  this  most  interest- 
ing book  depend.  In  the  present  phase  of  the  controversy, 
two  positions  only  would  appear  to  be  philologically  ten- 
able. One  is  that  so  confidently  maintained  by  M.  Lenor- 
mant, the  eminent  Assyriologue,  for  the  first  part,  and  to 
some  extent  by  Dr.  Zockler  for  the  second  part,  which  con- 
sists in  assuming  that  the  original  book  of  Daniel  has  been 
interpolated  by  later  hands.  The  other,  that  the  work  is 
still  mainly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  written,  that  its 
date  is  in  the  Maccabean  period,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Deuteronomy  (according  to  most  critics)  in  earlier  times, 
and  the  apocalyptic  writings  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  rise  of  Christianitv,  the  author,  in  the  service  of  truth, 
assumed  a  name  which  would  more  than  his  own  command 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen.     "  Such  a  writer,"  thought 


the  lato  Professor  Weir,  "  however  much  we  may  disa^^ 
prove  his  procedure,  yet,  regarding  him  in  the  light  of  his 
age,  we  cannot  so  unhesitatingly  condemn.  It  was  not  mi- 
natural  that  the  cessation  of  the  voices  of  the  old  prophets 
should  have  been  followed  by  what  may  be  described  as 
echoes  waked  up  from  time  to  time,  and  chiefly  at  critical 
periods  of  the  national  history,  in  the  breasts  of  symp*- 
thixing  and  enthusiastic  disciples"  {Aeademjf,  vol.  i.p.  70). 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  in  part  an  attempted  echo  of  Jeremiah  (see 
Dan.  ix.  2). 

Still  if  we  accept  this  as  the  more  natural  alternative^ 
we  must  not  suppose  that  every  detail  in  the  narrativeB 
of  the  first  part  was  planned  with  reference  to  the  Syrian 
persecution, — Nebuchadnezsar  is  not  a  mere  double  of 
Antiochus.  There  is  a  parallelism,  it  is  true,  between  tbo 
circumstances  of  the  persecuted  Jews  and  the  pious  frieodi 
at  Babylon,  but  it  must  not  be  pressed  too  ikr.  Nor  need 
we  suppose  that  the  book  was  circalated  al  once  as  a  whole 
or  among  all  classes  of  the  Jews.  The  two  parts  of  the 
work  are  separable,  and  the  former  part  displays  peihaps 
too  much  antiquarian  research  to  be  perfectly  snitable  it 
seneral  circulation.  The  "  wise  men,"  who  fbrmeriy  sat 
"  in  the  gate^"  had  withdrawn  since  the  time  of  the  Oa^ 
tivity  to  the  student's  chamber;  and  in  the  author  of 
Daniel  we  behold  the  proto^pe  of  the  scholar-martvts  and 
confessors  of  the  Christian  church. 

Among  the  more  important  modem  works  on  Daniel  an 
Hitsig,  /><u  Buck  Daniel,  1850;  Delittsoh,  artiole  "Daniel''  ia 
Heruo^9  Jieal-EneyelopUdie,  6d.  iii.,  1855;  Hilgenfeld,  DU 
JUdiacke  Apokalyptik,  1857;  Zttndel,  KriiiaelU  Unteremehiatffmf 
ete.,  1861 ;  Posey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  2d  ed.,  1888 ;  Perowae^ 
reriew  of  Posey,  in  Contemporarjf  MevieWf  toL  i. ;  R.  M artinoaa, 
"Daniel,"  in  Theologieal  Review,  1865;  Ztfokler,  «DerProphii 
Darnel,"  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  1870 ;  Lenonnan^  La  dtwinaHam, 
ete.,  cheu  Ue  Chaldfene,  (pp.  16»-227),  1875;  FoUer,  "Con- 
mentary  on  Daniel "  in  Speaker'e  Commentary,  voL  vL,  1876; 
Kuenen,  The  Frophete  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,  1877. 

(T.  K.  c) 

DANIEL,  Gabbiel  (1649-1728),  a  Frendi  Jesait  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1649.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  entered  the  order  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
became  superior  at  Paris.  He  is  best  known  by  his  .8ii> 
toire  de  Frimct  depuis  f&abUssemeiU  de  la  Monankie  F^rm^ 
^tM,  which  appeared  first  in  1713,  and  has  since  been 
published  in  1758  and  in  1755-60,  the  last  edition  with 
notes  by  P.  GrifTet.  Daniel  published  an  abridgment  in 
1728 ;  and  another  abridgment  was  published  by  Dorival 
in  1751.  Though  full  of  prejudices,  which  affect  his  accu- 
racy^ Daniel  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  valuable 
original  sources,  and  his  book  has  been  praised  by  such 
audiorities  as  Henri  Martin  and  Thierry.  Daniel  abe 
wrote  a  by  no  means  successful  reply  to  Pascal's  Ptmxutid 
LeiterSf  entitled  EntreHens  de  OkuUhe  el  dPEudoxe  sur  &t 
Lettrea  ProvineiaUa ;  a  HiiloirB  de  la  MiUee /rcenfaiMe  depm§ 
PUabliasement  de  la  monarehie  franfaise  jutqi^d  la  indeh 
r^gne  de  Louis  U  Grand  (1721) ;  two  treatises  on  the  Oar- 
tesian  theory  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  animals^ 
and  other  works. 

DANIEL,  Samuel  (1562-1619),  an  English  poet  and 
historian,  was  the  son  of  a  mu8i\.-master,  and  was  bom 
near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1562.  In  1579  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  remained  for  about  three  years,  and  then  gave  himself 
up  to  the  unrestrained  study  of  poetry  and  philoeophj. 
He  succeeded  in  being  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  Qim>id, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  thus  com- 
menced a  life  of  not  ignoble  dependence  on  several  of  the 
great  houses  of  that  day.  He  was  first  encouraged  and,  if 
we  may  believe  him,  taught  in  verse,  by  the  feunoos  oonnt* 
ess  of  Pembroke,  whose  honor  he  was  never  weary  of  pro- 
claiming. His  first  known  work,  a  translation  of  Paiila§ 
Jovius,  to  which  some  original  matter  is  appended,  was 
printed  in  1585.  His  first  known  volume  of  verse  is  dated 
1592;  it  contains  the  cycle  of  sonnets  to  Ddia  and  cbe 
romance  called  The  Oomplaxni  of  Boeamond.    It  has  ben 


and  they  were  very  fre(]uentiy  reprinted  during  Danieff 
lifetime.  We  learn  by  mtemal  evidence  thi^  Miia  li?ed 
on  the  banks  of  Shakespeare's  river,  the  Avon,  and  that 
the  sonnets  to  her  were  inspired  byi  lier,r^eBHif«  when  die 
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poei  WB8  in  Italy.    To  an  edition  of  DeUa  and  Botamondy 
in  1594,  was  added  the  tragedy  of  Ckopabra,  a  severe  study 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  in  alternately  rhyming 
heroic  yeise,  diversified  by  stiff  choral  interludes.     Tm 
Finl  Four  Bookt  (^  the  0ml  Wan^  an  historical  poem  in 
aUtua   rtmo,  apj^eared  in  1595.      The   bibliography  of 
Daniel's  works  is  attended  with  great  difficnity,  bat  as 
Ult  as  is  known  it  was  not  until  1599  that  diere  was  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  PbeUetd  EnaySj  which  contained, 
besides  the  "Civil  Waw,"  " Musophilus,"  and  "A  letter 
from  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antonius/'  poems  in  Daniel's 
finest  and  most  mature  manner..   On  the  death  of  Spenser, 
in  the  same  year,  Daniel  receiv^  the  somewhat  vague 
office  of  poet-IaureatCL  which  he  seems,  however,  to  have 
shortly  resided  in  favor  of  Ben  Jonson.    In  1601  he 
pablished  his  BpUtles  to  Qreai  Peraonagea  in  tent.  Whether 
U  was  on  this  occasion  is  not  known,  but  about  this  time, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  his  brother-in-law  John 
Florio,  he  was  taken  into  favor  at  court,  and  published,  in 
1602,' a  Pantffyric  offered  to  the  Kmg  at  Burleigh  Harrington 
in  Buiiandshre,  written  in  oUaiva  rimOf  a  second  edition  of 
wiiich,  in  1603,  contained  an  elegant  prose  essay  called  A 
D^enee  ef  Bime,  as  against  the  classic  measures  proposed 
by  Webbe  and  Grosson.    In  1603,  moreover,  Daniel  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Queen's  Bevels.    In  this  capacity 
be  brought  out  a  series  of  masaues  and  pastoral  tragi- 
comedies,— of  which  were  printea  A  Vition  of  the  ISodve 
OoddesBety  in  1604;   The  Queen*8  Arcadia,  in  J  606;  and 
Hymeria  Triumph,  in  1615.    Meanwhile  had  appeared,  in 
1605,  Certain  ahort  poema,  wiUi  the  tragedy  (/  PhUotaa,  which 
latter  was  a  study  in  the  same  style  as  CUofpaJbra,    In 
1604  the  GmJL  Wara  had  been  completed  in  eight  books. 
In  1612  I^niel  published  a  prose  Miatory  of  England,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.    This  work  was  afterwards  continued,  and  published 
towards  the  close  of  Daniel's  life,  without  a  date.    He  was 
made  a  gentleman-extraordinary  and  groom  of  the  chamber 
to  Queen  Anne,  sinecure  offices  which  offered  no  hindrance 
to  an  active  literary  career.    He  was  now  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  time.    Shakespeare,  Belden, 
and  Chapman  are  named  among  the  few  intimates  who 
were  permitted  to  intrude  upon  the  seclusion  of  a  garden- 
hoose  in  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  where.  Fuller  tells  us,  he 
would  "  lie  hid  for  some  months  together,  the  more  retiredly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  Muses,  and  then  would  appear 
in   public  to  converse  with  his  friends."     Late  in  life 
Daniel  threw  up  his  titular  posts  at  court  and  retired  to  a 
iarm-house,  which  he  rented  at  Beckington,  in  his  native 
county  of  Somerset,  where  he  died  on  (he  14th  of  October, 
1619.    The  poetical  writings  of  Daniel  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  spite  of  the  eulogies  of  all  the  best  critics,  they 
have  never  yet  been  collected  or  reprinted.    This  is  the 
more  singular  since,  during  the  last  century,  when  so  little 
Elizabethan  literature  was  read,  Daniel  retamed  his  poetical 
prestige.    In  later  times  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  and 
others  have  expended  some  of  their  most  genial  criticisms 
on  this  uoet.    Of  his  multifarious  works  the  sonnets  are 
now,  perhaps,  meet  read.    As  second  in  date  to  none  but 
Sidney's,  they  possess  a  special  interest;  they  mark  the 
first  legalization  of  the  great  error  of  our  sonneteers,  in 
closing  with  a  couplet,  but  they  have  a  grace  and  tender- 
ness all  their  own.    Of  a  higher  order  is  The  Oomplaint  of 
Boaamond,  a  soliloouy  in  which  the  ghost  of  the  murder^ 
woman  appears  ana  bewails  her  fate  in  stanzas  of  exquisite 
pathos.    Among  the  Epiatlea  to  Diatinguiahed  Peraona  will 
DC   found  some  of   Daniel's    noblest  stanzas    and   most 
polished  verse.    The  epistle  to  the  countess  of  Bedford  is 
remarkable  among  these  as  being  composed  in  genuine 
teraa  rima,  till  then  not  used  in  English.    Daniel  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  a  four-lined  stanza  of  solemn  alternately 
rhyming  iambics,  a  form  oT  verse  distinctly  misplaced  in 
his  dramas.      These,   inspired   it  would    seem   by   like 
attempts  of  the  countess  of  Pembroke's,  are  hard  and  frigid ; 
his  pastorals  are  far  more  pleasing;  and  HymerCa  Triumph 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  dramatic  writings.   In  elegiac 
verse  he  always  excelled,  but  most  of  all  in  his  touching 
address  To  the  Angel  Spirit  of  the  Moat  Excellent  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,    We  must  not  neglect  to  quote  MuaophUua  among 
the  most  characteristic  writings  of  Daniel.    It  is  a  general 
defence  of  learning,  and  in  particular  of  poetic  learning, 
addressed  to  Fulk  Grreville,  and  written,  with  much  senten- 
tioai  melodj^,  in  a  sort  of  tena  rima  or,  more  properly,  otr 
kwa  rhna  with  the  couplet  omitted.    Daniel  was  a  great 
1  [On  his  way  to  TiOndon  to  be  crowned,  the  first  time  James  L 
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reformer  in  verse,  and  the  introducer  of  several  valuable 
novelties.  It  npty  be  broadly  said  of  his  style  that  it  is  full, 
easy,  and  statelv,  without  being  very  animated  or  splendid. 
It  attains  a  high  average  of  general  excellence,  and  is  con- 
tent with  level  flights.  As  a  gnomic  writer  Daniel  ap- 
proaches Chapman,  but  is  ftLV  more  musical  and  coherent 
He  is  wanting  in  fire  and  passion,  but  be  is  pre-eminent  in 
scholarly  grace  and  tender,  mournful  reverie,   (e.  w.  a.) 

DANIELL,  John  Frxdebick  ^1790-1845),  an  eminent 
chemist  and  phvsicist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  12th 
March,  1790.  From  his  father,  a  barrister,  he  received  an 
excellent  classical  education;  but  having  from  his  early 
years  displayed  a  preference  for  natural  science,  he  entered 
a  sugar  refinery,  where  he  soon  efiected  important  improve- 
ments in  the  process.  He  studied  chemistry  under  Pro- 
fessor Brand e,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  started  in  1816 
the  journal  which,  shortly  after  its  commencement,  became 
favorably  known  to  scientific  men  as  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science  and  ArL  To  this  he  contributed  numerous  arti- 
cles on  chemistry  and  meteorology,  including,  under  the 
latter  head,  an  interesting  account  of  the  ingenious  and  del- 
icate dew-point  hydrometer  which  is  known  by  his  name. 
In  1823  he  collected  and  published  his  Meteorological  Eaaaya, 
which  excited  much  interest  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  weather  on  the  broad  and 
sure  basis  of  physical  science.  In  1824  he  published  an 
Eaaay  on  Artificial  Climate  considered  in  ita  Applieationa  to 
HorticuUure,  which  was  the  means  of  efifectine  a  radical 
change  in  the  treatment  of  tropical  plants  in  oolaer  regions, 
by  showing  the  necessity  of  a  humid  atmosphere  in  hot^ 
houses.  As  managing  director  of  the  Continental  Gas 
Company  he  interested  himself  in  tlie  manufacture  of  gas 
for  illuminating  purposes,  and  invented  a  method  of  ex- 
tracting it  from  resin,  which  was  in  practical  use  for  a  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge,  for  which  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  chem- 
istry. In  1831  he  was  appointed  first  professor  of  chemntry 
in  the  newly  founded  King's  CoIl^,London.  During  the 
succeeding  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  heat  and  electricity,  which  were  of  great  value  in 
their  practical  applications.  For  his  register  pyrometer, 
devised  to  measure  high  temperatures,  he  was  awarded  in 
1832  the  Bumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  Soon  after- 
wards he  received  the  Copley  medal  for  his  invention  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  or  constant  battery,  which,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Wollaston's,  efiected  an  immense  improvement  in 
the  apparatus  of  voltaic  electricity.  The  Royal  medal,  the 
only  other  honor  of  the  kind  in  the  gift  of  the  society,  was 
bestowed  upon  him  in  1842.  In  1839  appeared  his  Intnh 
duetion  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  PhUoaophy,  which  dealt  very 
ably  with  the  theory  of  molecular  forces.  Four  years  later 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  had  received  in  1839  an- 
other honor  of  a  difierent  kind  in  being  chosen  foreign  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  snddenlv  of  apoplexy 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  society  on 
the  13th  March,  1845. 

DANIELL,  Thomas,  William,  and  Samuel.  This 
family  of  landscape  painters  forms  a  group  which  has  left 
one  record,  so  to  speak,  in  our  annals  of  art,  not  by  their 
pictures  exactly,  but  by  the  three  having  been  all  travellers 
in  the  East,  and  publishing,  by  means  of  engraving,  works 
illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  countries  they  visited. 

Thomas  Daniell  (1749-1840),  to  whom  the  others  were 
indebted  for  everything,  was  a  man  of  versatile  ability  and 
enormous  energy.  He  was  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune, 
having  been  bom  at  the  Chertsey  Inn,  kept  by  his  father, 
in  1749,  and  apprenticed  to  an  heraldic  painter,  a  trade 
then  dying  out,  like  that  of  stay-maker  or  perukier  at  a  later 
time.  However  profitable  it  had  been,  probably  Daniel! 
would  not  have  aahered  to  it,  as  he  was  animated,  at  a  time 
when  the  representation  of  natural  scenery  under  atmo- 
spheric conditions  of  effect  was  merely  struggling  into 
existence,  with  a  love  of  the  romantic  and  beautiful  in 
architecture  and  nature.  The  sentimental  affectation  for 
landscape,  so  cleverly  satirized  by  Lord  Macaulay,  did  not 
indeed  influence  him:  his  bias  was  towards  archieology 
and  botany,  and  led  him  at  last  to  India.  Up  to  1784  he 
painted  topographical  subjects  and  flower  pieces.  By  this 
time  his  two  nephews  had  come  under  his  influence,  the 
youngest  being  apprenticed  to  Medland  the  landscape  en- 
graver, and  the  elder,  William,  was  under  his  own  care. 
In  thb  year  (1784)  he  embarked  for  India  accompanied  by 
set  foot  in  England,  he  was  at  Cecil's  place  in  Butlandshlie  May  U 
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the  hoy,  and  found  at  Calcutta  ample  enoouraffement 
Here  he  remained  ten  years,  and  on  returning  to  London 
ne  published  his  largest  work,  Orimtal  Scenery ^  in  six  large 
Tolumee,  not  completed  till  1808.  From  1795  till  1828  he 
continued  to  exhibit  Eastern  subjects,  temples,  jungle-hunts, 
eta,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  the  publication  of 
illustrated  works.  These  are — View9of  OaleuUa;  OrimJUd 
Scenery,  144  plates;  Viewa  in  ^gypi;  &eaaxUion»  at  EUora; 
Piaturesoue  Voyage  to  China,  These  were  for  the  most  part 
execntea  by  an  engraving  process  now  almost  forgotten, 
called  aquatint,  and,  although  they  do  not  show  ue  ac- 
curacy of  detail  now  understood,  are  valuable  authorities. 
He  was  made  Royal  Academician  in  1799,  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  about  the  same  time,  and  at  different  times 
member  of  several  minor  societies.  His  nephews  both 
died  before  him ;  his  Indian  period  had  made  him  in- 
dependent, and  he  lived  a  bachelor  life  in  much  respect  at 
Kensington  till  the  age  of  ninety-one,  dying  19th  March, 
1840. 

William  Daniell  (1769-1837),  nephew  of  Thomas, 
was  bom  1769,  and  was  therefore  fourteen  when  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle  to  India.  His  own  publications,  engraved 
in  aquatint,  were — Voyage  to  India;  Zoograpky;  Ammaled 
Nature;  Viewe  <^  London;  Views  of  Bootan,  a  work  pre- 
pared from  his  uncle's  sketches ;  and  a  Voyage  Bound  Oreai 
Britain,  which  occupied  him  several  years.  The  British 
Institution  made  him  an  honorary  award  of  £100  for  a 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  he  was  elected  B.  A  in  1822.  He 
turned  to  panorama  painting  before  his  death,  be&^inning 
in  1832  with  Madras,  the  picture  being  enlivened  by  the 
Hindu  mode  of  taming  wild  elephants.  He  died  16tii  Au- 
gust, 1837. 

Samuel  Daniisll,  William's  younger  brother,  bom 
1775,  was  brouglit  up  as  an  engraver,  and  first  appears  as 
an  exhibitor  in  1792.  A  few  years  later  be  went  to  the 
Cape  and  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  with  his 
sketching  materials  in  his  haversack.  The  drawings  he 
made  there  were  published,  after  his  return,  in  his  Mriean 
Scenery,  He  did  not  rest  long  at  home,  but  left  for  Ceylon 
in  18()iS,  where, he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
publishing  The  Scenery,  Animaie,  and  Natives  of  Oeylon. 
Camping  out  and  malaria  from  the  swamps  cut  him  off 
after  a  few  days'  illness  in  December,  1811. 

DANNECKER,  Johann  Heuirich  voh  (1758-1841), 
one  of  the  best  Oerman  sculptors.  He  was  bom  at  Stuttp 
cart,  where  his  father  was  employed  in  the  stables  of  the 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  15th  October,  1758.  The  boy  was 
entered  in  the  military  school  at  the  a^  of  thirteen,  and 
continued  there  two  years,  when,  his  bias  and  his  talent 
having  manifested  themselves,  he  was  allowed  to  take  his 
own  way,  although  there  had  been  some  idea  of  making 
him  a  dancer.  Once  freed  from  his  Juvenile  di£Sculties  his 
success  was  pretty  secure,  and  we  nnd  him  at  once  asso- 
ciating with  the  voung  sculptors  Scheffauer  and  Le  Jeune, 
the  painters  Quibal  and  Harper,  and  also  with  Schiller, 
and  the  much-admired  musician  Zumsteeg.  His  busts  of 
some  of  these  are  good ;  that  of  Schiller  is  well  known.  In 
his  eiffhteentii  year  he  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  Concours 
with  nis  model  of  Miio  ot  Crotona,  the  strong  man  who 
died  by  having  his  hand  caught  in  the  rent  stump  of  a  tree, 
a  favorite  subject  with  voung  sculptors.  On  this  the  duke 
made  him  sculptor  to  the  palace  (1780),  and  for  some  time 
he  was  employed  on  child-angels  and  caryatides  for  the 
decoration  of  the  reception  rooms.  This  work  did  not 
please  him  very  much,  and  in  1783,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  he  left  for  Paris  with  Scheffauer,  and  placed  himself 
under  Pajou  for  a  time.  His  Mars,  a  sitting  figure  sent 
home  to  Stuttgart,  marks  this  period ;  and  we  next  find 
him,  still  travelling  with  his  friend,  at  Rome  in  1785, 
where  he  settled  down  to  work  hard  for  five  years,  during 
which  his  position  in  the  future  art  history  of  his  native 
land  was  securely  made.  Goethe  and  Herder  were  then 
in  Home  and  became  his  friends,  as  well  as  Canova,  who 
was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  who  had  undoubtedly  a  great 
authoritative  influence  on  his  style.  His  marble  statues 
of  Geres  and  Bacchus  were  done  at  this  time.  These  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Besidenz-schloss,  at  Stuttgart  While 
in  Rome  his  study  of  the  antique  was  very  careful  and  in- 
telligent, although  Canova  was  so  much  admired  by  him, 
and  on  his  return  to  Stutt^rt,  which  he  never  afterwards 

auitted  except  for  short  trips  to  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Zurich, 
le  double  influence  of  these  opposite  forces  is  apparent  in 
kifl  works.    We  may  mention  some  of  these.    The  first  was 


a  Girl  Lamentiujg;  her  Dead  Bird,  which  pret^  light  motive 
was  much  admired.  Afterwards,  Sappho,  in  marble  for 
the  Lustschloss,  and  two  Offering-bearera  for  the  Jigd- 
schloss;  Hector,  now  in  the  museum,  not  in  marble;  the 
Complaint  of  Ceres,  from  Schiller's  poem :  a  statue  of 
Christ,  worthy  of  mention  for  its  nobility,  which  hss  beeo 
skilfully  engraved  by  Amsler;  Ptayche;  Kneeling  Wtter 
Nvmph ;  Love,  a  favorite  he  had  to  repeat.  These  stm^ 
subjects  with  sculptors  had  freshness  of  treatment*  and  the 
Ariadne,  done  a  little  later,  especially  had  a  charm  of 
novelty  which  has  made  it  a  European  &vorite  in  a  r»> 
duoed  size.  It  is  perhaps  the  contrast  between  the  delicacy 
of  the  lemale  human  form  and  the  subdued  rude  force  <» 
the  panther  she  rides  that  attracts  our  admiradon ;  but  il 
is  probable  that  this  group,  like  Canova's  Graces,  will 
always  retain  its  popularity.  It  was  repeated  for  the  banker 
Von  Bethman  in  Frankfort,  where  it  now  appears  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Platz.  Many  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
time  were  modelled  by  him.  The  original  marble  of  Schil- 
ler is  now  at  Weimar;  after  the  poet's  death  it  was  again 
modelled  in  colossal  size.  Lavater,  Mettemich,  Coanloi 
Stephanie  of  Baden,  General  Benkendorf,  and  others  are 
much  prized.  Dannecker  was  director  of  the  Gallery  of 
Stuttgart,  and  received  many  academic  and  other  distiDo- 
tions.  So  far  his  life  had  been  prosperous  but  as  the  even- 
ing drew  on  his  mind  bcKSime  troubled  and  at  last  obscozel 
His  health  had  suffered  while  working  very  closely  on  a 
large  monumental  statue,  and  long  before  his  final  year  he 
was  altogether  prostrated.  During  this  sad  period  he  tal- 
lied, but  his  memory  and  power  of  observation  faded  agaio, 
and  his  death  was  long  expected.  This  took  place  at  laM 
in  1841,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

DANTE.  Dante  (or  Durante)  Alighieri(126&- 
1321)  was  bom  at  Florence  about  ^e  middle  of  ^^^ 
Ma^,  1265.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  but  not  one  of  the  highest  rank.  Hb  bio^pheu 
have  attempted  on  very  slight  grounds  to  deduce  his  oiigiii 
from  the  Frangipani,  one  of  the  oldest  senatorial  fiuniJifli 
of  Rome.  We  can  affirm  with  greater  certainty  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  Elisei  who  took  pari  in  the  build- 
ing of  Florence  under  Charles  the  Great.  Dante  himself 
does  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  obscure  and  scattered 
allusions,  carry  his  ancestry  beyond  the  warrior  Caodar 
guida,  whom  he  met  in  the  sphere  of  Mars  ( Ar.  xv.  87, 
toll.).  Cacdaguida  there  telLs  his  descendant  that  he  wm 
bom  in  the  year  1106,  that  he  married  an  Aldighieri  from 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  that  he  had  two  brothers,  Moroote 
and  Eliseo,  and  that  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Conrad 
III.  upon  his  crusade  into  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died 
among  the  infidels.  From  Eliseo  was  descended  the  branck 
of  the  Elisei;  from  Aldighiero,  son  of  Cacciaguida,  the 
branch  of  the  Alighieri.  Belllncione,  son  of  Aldighiero^ 
was  the  grandfather  of  Dante.  His  father  was  a  seoood 
Aldighiero,  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation.  By  his  first  ink, 
Lapa  di  Chiarissimo  Cialuffi,  this  Aldighiero  had  a  son 
Francesco ;  by  his  second.  Donna  Bella,  whose  family  nama 
is  not  known,  Dante  and  a  daughter.  Thus  the  family  of 
Dante  held  a  most  respectable  position  amonff  the  dtiaeni 
of  his  beloved  city ;  but  had  it  been  reckoned  in  the  veiy 
first  rank  they  could  not  have  remained  in  Florence  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Quelfs  at  Montapertl  in  1260.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Dante's  mother  at  least  did  so  remain,  fiv 
Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  1265.  The  heads  of  the 
Guelf  party  did  not  return  till  1267. 

Dante  was  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  Twina,  n,«^»u« 
**  tlie  glorious  stars  pregnant  with  virtue,  (o  whom 
he  owes  his  genius  such  as  it  is."  Astrologers  considered 
this  constellation  as  favorable  to  literature  and  sdenoe,  sad 
Brunette  Latini,  his  instructor,  tells  him  m  the  h»ferm 
(xv.  25,  foil.)  that,  if  he  follows  its  guidance,  he  cannot 
fail  to  reach  the  harbor  of  fame.  Boc(»ocio  relates  that  be- 
fore his  birth  his  mother  dreamed  that  she  lay  under  a  very 
lofty  laurel,  growing  in  a  green  meadow,  by  a  very  dear 
fountain,  when  she  felt  the  pangs  of  childbirih,^-that  her 
child,  feeding  on  the  berries  which  fell  from  the  lanrd,aiid 
on  tlie  waters  of  the  fountain,  in  a  very  short  time  becaaM 
a  shepherd,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  leaves  of  the  laord, 
the  fmit  of  which  had  nurtured  him« — that,  trying  to  ob> 
tain  them  he  fell,  and  rose  up,  no  longer  a  man,  but  in  tbs 
guise  of  a  oeaoodc.  We  know  little  of  Dante's  boyhood 
except  that  he  was  a  hard  student  and  a  pupU  of  Bmnetis 
Latini.  Boccaccio  tells  us  that  he  became  very  fiuniliar  witk 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Sutiua,  and^aU /ither  ' 
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poelB;  and  tha^  "taken  by  the  sweetness  of  knowing  the 
tnith  of  the  things  concealed  in  heaven,  and  finding  no 
other  pleasure  dearer  to  him  in  life,  he  left  all  other 
worldly  care  and  gare  himself  to  this  alone,  and,  that  no 
part  of  philosophy  might  remain  unseen  by  him,  he  plunged 
with  acute  intellect  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  theology, 
and  so  ha  succeeded  in  his  design  that,  caring  nothing  for 
heat  or  cold,  or  watchings  or  fastings,  or  any  other  b^ily 
discomforts,  by  assiduous  study  he  came  to  know  of  the 
divine  essence  and  of  the  other  separate  intelligences  all 
that  the  human  intellect  can  comprehend."  Xeonardo 
Bruni  says  that  "  by  study  of  philosophy,  of  theology,  as- 
trology, arithmetic,  and  geometry,  bv  reading  of  history, 
by  the  turning  over  many  curious  books,  watching  and 
sweating  in  his  studies,  he  acquired  the  science  which  he 
^  was  to  adorn  and  explain  in  his  verses."  Of  his  teacher 
Bmnetto  Latini,  of  whom  he  spealn  with  the  most  loving 
fpratitude  and  affection,  but  whose  gross  vices  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  brand  with  infamy,  Giovanni  Villani^as  left 
us  a  graphic  picture : — **  He  was  a  great  philosopher,  and 
a  consummate  master  of  rhetoric,  not  only  in  knowing 
how  to  speak  well,  but  how  to  write  well.  He  it  was  who 
explained  the  rhetoric  of  Tully  and  made  the  good  and 
useful  book  called  Teaoro,  and  the  TesoreUo  and  the  Chiave 
dd  Tetoro,  and  other  works  in  philosophy  and  of  vices  and 
virtues,  and  he  was  secretary  of  our  commune.  He  was  a 
wondlv  man;  but  we. have  made  mention  of  him  because 
he  both  began  and  directed  the  growth  of  the  Florentines, 
both  in  making  them  read^  in  speaking  well  and  in  know- 
ing how  to  guide  and  direct  our  republic  according  to 
the  rules  of  politics."  Under  this  guiaance  Dante  became 
master  of  all  the  science  of  his  age  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  impossible  to  know  all  that  could  be  known.  He  was 
a  skilful  draughtsman,  and  tells  us  that  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Beatrice  he  drew  an  angel  on  a  tablet  He 
Fri  6m.  ^"^^  ^^  intimate  friend  of  Qiotto,  who  has  im- 
^ends.  mortalised  his  youthful  lineaments  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Bargello,  and  who  is  recorded  to  have  drawn 
from  his  friend's  inspiration  the  all^ories  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  which  fringe  the  frescoes  of  the  Scrovegni  Chapel  at 
Padua.  Nor  was  he  less  sensible  to  the  delights  of  music. 
Milton  had  not  a  keener  ear  for  the  loud  uplifted  angel 
trumpets  and  the  immortal  harm  of  srolden  wires  of 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim;  ana  our  English  poet  was 
proud  to  compare  his  own  friendship  with  Henry  Lawes 
with  that  between  Dante  and  Cassella, ''  met  in  (he  milder 
shades  of  purgatory."  Most  dear  to  him  of  all  were  the 
companions  Cino  di  Pistoia,  Lapo  Gianni,  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  and  others,  similarly  gifted  and  dowered  with  like 
tastes,  who  lived  in  the  lively  streets  of  the  city  of  the 
flowers,  and^  felt  with  him  the  first  warm  flush  of  the 
coming  renaissance.  He  has  written  no  sweeter  or  more 
melodious  lines  than  those  in  which  he  expresses  the  wish 
thai  he  ?.  ith  Guido  and  Lapo,  might  be  wafted  by  en- 
chantment over  the  sea  wheresoever  thejr  might  list, 
shielded  from  fortune  and  evil  times,  and  living  in  such 
contentment  that  they  should  wish  to  live  always,  and 
that  the  food  enchanter  should  bring  Monna  Vanna  and 
Monna  Vice  and  that  other  lady  into  their  barque,  where 
they  should  for  ever  discourse  of  love  and  be  for  ever 
happy.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  (says  Leonardo  Bruni) 
that,  though  he  studied  without  intermission,  it  would  not 
have  appeared  to  any  one  that  he  studied,  from  his  joyous 
mien  and  youthful  conversation.  Like  Milton  he  was 
trained  in  the  strictest  academical  education  which  the  age 
afibrded :  but  Dante  lived  under  a  warmer  suii  and  brighter 
akies,  ana  found  in  the  rich  variety  and  gayety  of  his  early 
life  a  defence  against  the  withering  misfortunes  of  his  later 
years.  Milton  felt  too  early  the  chill  breath  of  Puritan- 
ism, and  the  serious  musing  on  the  experience  of  life, 
which  saddened  the  verse  of  both  poets,  deepened  in  his 
case  into  grave  and  desponding  melancholy. 

We  must  now  consider  the  political  circum- 
F^ucai  stances  in  which  lay  the  activity  of  Dante's 
manhood.  From  1115,  the  year  of  the  death 
I  of  Matilda  countess  of  Tuscany,  to  1215,  Florence  enjoyed 
a  nearly  uninterrupted  peace.  Attached  to  the  Guelf 
party  it  remained  undivided  against  itself.  But  in  1215  a 
private  feud  between  the  families  of  Buondeimonte  and 
Uberti  introduced  into  the  city  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Villani  (lib.  v.  cap.  38)  relates  how  Buondeimonte  de 
Buondelmonti,  a  noble  youth  of  Florence,  being  engaged 
to  many  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Amidei,  allied  himself 


instead  to  a  Donati,  and  how  Buondeimonte  was  attacked 
and  killed  by  the  Amidei  and  Uberti  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  close  by  the  pilaster  which  bears  the  image 
of  Mars.  "  The  death  of  Messer  Buondeimonte  was  the 
occasion  and  beginning  of  the  accursed  parties  of  GueUi 
and  Ghibellines  in  Florence."  Of  the  seventy-two  fami- 
lies then  in  Florence  thirty-nine  became  Guelf  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Buondeimonte,  and  the  rest  Ghibelline 
under  the  Uberti.  The  strife  of  parties  was  for  a  whilf 
allayed  by  the  war  against  Pisa  in  1222,  and  the  constant 
strugffles  against  Siena;  but  in  1248  Frederick  IL  sent 
into  the  city  his  natural  son  Frederick,  prince  of  Antioch, 
with  1600  German  knights.  The  Guelfs  were  driven 
away  from  the  town,  and  took  refuge,  part  in  Monte- 
varchi,  part  in  Capraia.  The  Ghibellines,  masten  of 
Florence,  behaved  with  great  severity,  and  destroyed  the 
towers  and  palaces  of  the  Guelf  nobles.  At  last  the 
p^ple  became  impatient  They  rose  in  rebellion,  de- 
posed the  podesta.  elected  in  his  place  a  captain  of  the 
people,  establishea  a  more  democratic^  constitution,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  death  of  Frederick  in  December,  1250, 
recalled  the  exiled  Guelfs.  Manfred,  the  bastard  son 
of  Frederick,  pursued  the  policy  of  his  father.  He  stimu- 
lated the  Ghibelline  Uberti  to  rebel  a^nst  their  position 
of  subjection.  A  rising  of  the  vanquished  party  was  put 
down  Dv  the  people,  in  July,  1258,  the  Ghibellines  were 
expellea  from  the  town,  and  the  towers  of  the  Uberti 
rarod  to  the  ground.  The  exiles  betook  themselves  to 
the  friendly  city  of  Siena.  Manfred  sent  them  assistance. 
The  Florentines,  after  vainly  demanding  their  surrender, 
despatched  an  army  against  them.  On  September  4, 1260, 
was  fought  the  ^reat  battle  of  Montaperti,  which  dyed  the 
Arbia  lid,  and  in  which  the  Guelfii  were  entirety  defeated. 
The  hand  which  held  the  banner  of  the  republic  was 
sun/dered  by  the  sword  of  a  traitor.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Florence  the  Caroccio  was  taken.  Florence 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies.  A  parliament  was  held 
at  Empoli,  in  which  the  deputies  of  Siena,  Pisa,  Aresao. 
and  other  Tuscan  towns  consulted  on  the  best  means  of 
securing  their  new  war  power.  They  voted  that  the  accursed 
Guelf  city  should  be  blotted  out  But  Farinata  of  the 
Uberti  stood  up  in  their  midst,  bold  and  defiant  as  when 
he  stood  erect  among  the  sepulchres  of  hell,  and  said  that 
if,  from  the  whole  number  of  the  Florentines,  he  alone 
should  remain,  he  would  not  suffer,  whilst  he  could  wield  a 
sword,  that  his  country  should  be  destroyed,  and  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  die  a  thousand  times  for  her,  a  thousand 
times  would  he  be  ready  to  encounter  death.  Help  came 
to  the  Guel&  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Clement  IV.. 
elected  Pope  in  1265,  offei^  the  crown  of  Apulia  ana 
Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  French  prince,  passing 
rapidly  through  Lombardy,  Bomagna,  and  the  Marches, 
reached  Bome  by  way  of  Spoleto,  was  crowned  on  January 
6,  1266,  and  on  February  23  defeated  and  killed  Manfred 
at  Benevento.  In  such  a  storm  of  conflict  did  Dante  first 
see  the  light  In  1267  the  Guelfe  were  recalled,  bat 
instead  of  settling  down  in  peace  with  their  opponents 
they  summoned  Charles  of  Anjou  to  vengeance,  and  the 
Ghibellines  were  driven  out  The  meteor  passage  of 
Conradin  gave  hope  to  the  imperial  party,  which  was 
quenched  when  the  head  of  the  fair-haired  boy  fell  on  the 
scaffold  at  Naples.  Pope  after  Pope  tried  in  vain  to  make 
peace.  Gregory  X.  placed  the  rebellious  city  under  an 
interdict ;  Nicolas  III.  in  1280  patched  up  a  hollow  truce. 
In  1282  the  constitution  of  Florence  received  the  final 
form  which  it  retained  till  the  collapse  of  freedom.  From 
the  three  arti  maggiori  were  chosen  six  priors,  in  whose 
hands  was  placed  the  government  of  the  republic.  They 
remained  in  office  for  two  months,  and  during  that  time 
lived  and  shared  a  common  table  in  the  Public  Palace.  We 
shall  see  what  influence  this  office  had  upon  the  fate  of  Dante. 
The  success  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  vacancy  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  roused  again  the 
courage  of  the  Ghibellines.  They  took  possession  of 
Arezzo,  and  threateued  to  drive  out  the  Guel6  from 
Tuscany.  The  historian  Ammirato  has  left  us  a  lively 
account  of  the  skirmishes  against  Arezzo  in  the  year  128^ 
a  prelude  to  the  great  battle  of  Campaldino  in  the  follow- 
ing summer.  Then  it  was  that  Dante  saw  '*  horsemen 
moving  camp  ana  commencing  the  assault,  and  holding 
muster,  and  the  march  of  foragers,  the  shock  of  tourna- 
ments, and  race  of  jousts,  now  with  trumpets  and  now  with 
bells,  with  drums  and  castle  signals,  with 
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foreign"  W.  xxii.  1,  foil.).  On  June  11,  1289.  at  Cam- 
paldino  near  PoppL  in  the  Casentino,  the  Ghibellines  were 
utterly  defeated.  They  never  again  recovered  their  hold 
on  Florence,  bat  the  violence  of  faction  survived  under 
other  names.  Dante  fought  with  distinction  at  Cam  pal- 
dino,  was  present  shortly  afterwards  at  the  battle  of 
Caprona  {Inf.  zzi.  95,  foil.),  and  returned  in  September, 
1289,  to  his  studies  and  his  love.  His  peace  was  of  short 
duration.  On  June  9,  1290,  died  Beatrice,  whose  mortal 
love  had  guided  him  for  thirteen  years,  and'  whose  immor- 
tal spirit  purified  his  later  life,  and  revealed  to  him  the 
mysteries  of  Paradise. 

Dante  had  first  met  Beatrice  Portinari  at  the 
Beatrice.  Yiouae  of  her  father  Folco  on  May-day,  1274. 
In  his  own  words,  "  already  nine  times  after  my  birth  the 
heaven  of  light  had  returned  as  it  were  to  the  same  point, 
when  there  appeared  to  my  eyes  the  glorious  lady  of  my 
mind,  who  was  by  many  called  Beatrice  who  knew  not 
what  to  call  her.^  She  had  already  been  so  lone  in  this 
life  that  already  in  its  time  the  starry  heaven  had  moved 
towards  the  east  the  twelfth  part  of  a  degree,  so  tliat  she 
appeared  to  me  about  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year,  and 
I  saw  her  about  the  end  of  my  ninth  year.  Her  dress  on 
that  day  was  of  a  most  noble  color,  a  subdued  and  goodly 
crimson,  girdled  and  adorned  in  such  sort  as  best  Suited 
with  her  tender  age.  At  that  moment  I  saw  most'  truly 
that  the  spirit  of  life  which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  secret- 
est  chamber  of  the  heart  began  to  tremble  so  violently  that 
the  least  pulses  of  my  body  shook  Uierewith ;  and  in  trem- 
bling it  said  these  words,  '£cce  deus  fortior  me  qui  veniens 
dominabitur  mihi.'^'  In  the  Vita  Nuova  is  written  the 
story  of  his  passion  from  its  commencement  to  within  a 
year  after  the  lady's  death.  He  saw  Beatrice  only  once  or 
twice,  and  she  probably  knew  little  of  him.  She  married 
Simone  de^  Bardi.  But  the  worship  of  her  lover  was 
stronger  for  the  remoteness  of  its  object.  The  last  chapter 
of  the  Vita  Nuofta  relates  how,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
"  it  was  given  me  to  behold  a  wonderful  vision,  wherein  I 
saw  things  which  determined  me  that  I  would  say  nothing 
further  of  this  blessed  one  until  such  time  as  I  could  dis- 
couijse  more  worthily  concerning  her.  And  to  this  end  I 
labor  all  I  can,  as  she  in  truth  knoweth.  Therefore  if  it 
be  His  pleasure  through  whom  is  the  life  of  all  things  that 
my  life  continue  with  me  a  few  years,  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
shall  yet  write  concerning  her  what  hath  not  before  been 
written  of  any  woman.  After  the  which  may  it  seem  good 
unto  Him  who  is  the  master  of  grace  that  my  spirit  should 
KO  hence  to  beliold  the  glory  of  its  lady,  to  wit,  of  that 
blessed  Beatrice  who  now  gloriously  gazes  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Him  qui  est  per  omnia  ssecula  benedictuH."  In 
the  OoTwito  he  resumes  the  story  of  his  life:  '^When  I 
had  lost  the  first  delight  of  my  soul  (that  is,  Beatrice)  I 
remained  so  pierced  with  sadness  that  no  comforts  availed 
me  anythinff,  yet  after  some  time  mv  mind^  desirous  of 
health,  sought  to  return  to  the  methoci  by  which  other  dis- 
consolate ones  had  found  consolation,  and  I  set  mvself  to 
read  that  little-known  book  of  Boetius  in  which  ne  con- 
soled himself  when  a  prisoner  and  an  exile.  And  hearing 
that  TuUy  had  written  another  work,  in  which,  treating  of 
friendship,  he  had  griven  words  of  consolation  to  Lselius,  I 
set  myself  to  read  Uiat  also."  He  so  far  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  loss  that  in  1292  he  married  Gemma^ 
daughter  of  Manetto  Donati,  a  connection  of  the  oelebratea 
Corso  Donati,  afterwards  Dante's  bitter  foe.  It  is  possible 
that  she  is  tlie  lady  mentioned  in  the  Vita  Nuova  as  sitting 
full  of  pity  at  her  window  and  comforting  Dante  for  his 
Borrow.  By  this  wife  he  had  seven  children,  and  although 
he  never  mentions  her  in  the  Divina  Oommedia,  and  al- 
though she  did  not  accompany  him  into  exile,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  other  than  a  good 
wife,  or  that  the  union  was  otherwise  than  happy.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  spares  the  memory  of  Corso  in  his 
great  poem,  and  speaks  kindly  of  his  kinsmen  Piccarda 
and  Forese. 

Dante  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
k5S  politics.    He  was  inscribed  in  the  arte  of  the 

Medici  and  Spenali,  which  made  him  eligible 
as  one  of  the  six  priori  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
city  was  intrusted  in  1282.  Documents  still  existing  in 
the  archives  of  Florence  show  that  he  took  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  several  councils  of  the  city  in  1296, 
1296,  1300,  and  1301.  Filelfo  says  that  he  served  on 
fourteen  embassies,  a  statement  not  only  unsupported  by 


evidence,  but  impossible  in  itself.  Filelfo  does  not  mai- 
tion  the  only  emhassy  in  which  e  know  for  certain  tfasi 
Dante  was  engaged,  that  to  th^  own  of  San  Gemignano 
in  1299.  From  June  15  to  August  15, 1300,  he  held  th« 
office  of  prior,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  miseries 
of  his  life.  The  spirit  of  faction  had  again  broken  out 
in  Florence.  The  two  rival  families  were  the  Cerchi  and 
the  Donati. — the  first  of  great  wealth  but  recent  oriein, 
the  last  oi  ancient  ancestry  but  poor.  A  quarrel  had 
arisen  in  Pistoia  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Cao^ 
cellieri, — the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  the  Whites  and  the  Blacb. 
The  quarrel  spread  to  Florence,  the  Donati  took  the  side 
of  the  Blacks,  the  Cerchi  of  the  Whites.  Pope  Bon- 
iface was  asked  to  mediate,  and  sent  Cardinal  Matteo 
d'Acquasparta  to  maintain  peace.  He  arrived  jost  as 
Dante  entered  upon  his  office  as  prior.  The  cardinal 
efiected  nothing,  but  Dante  and  his  colleagues  banished 
the  heads  of  the  rival  parties  in  different  directions  to  a 
distance  from  the  capital.  The  Blacks  were  sent  to  Cittil 
della  Pieve  in  the  Tuscan  mountains ;  the  Whites  anaong 
whom  was  Dante's  dearest  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti,  to  Se^ 
rezzano  in  the  unhealthy  Maremma.  After  the  expiratian 
of  Dante's  office  both  parties  returned,  Guido  Cavalcanti  so 
ill  with  fever  that  he  shortly  afterwards  died.  The  Blacb 
sought  for  vengeance.  The  Journey  of  Charles  of  Valois  to 
Borne  gave  them  an  opportunity.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Whites  were  denounced  ai 
Ghibellines,  enemies  of  France  and  of  the  pope,  and  the 
French  prince  was  invited  to  the  town  as  peacemaker,  to 
defend  tne  Guelfs  against  their  madiinations.  The  priori 
sent  at  the  end  of  September  four  ambassadors  to  the  rope^ 
one  of  whom  was  Dante.  He  never  again  saw  the  towen 
of  his  native  city.  Charles  of  Valois  marched  from  Pavia 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Oltr^  Amo.  Coiso  Donati, 
who  had  been  banished  a  second  time;  returned  in  force 
and  summoned  the  Blacks  to  arms.  The  prisons  wen 
broken  open,  the  podestH  driven  from  the  town,  the  Cer- 
chi confined  within  their  houses,  a  third  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  By  the  help  of  Charles  the 
Blacks  were  victorious.  They  appointed  Oante  de^  Gabri- 
elli  of  Gubbio  as  podestA,  a  man  devoted  to  their  interests. 
More  than  600  Whites  were  condemned  to  exile  and  cast 
as  beggars  upon  the  world.  On  January  27,  1302,  Dante 
with  three  others  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000 
lire  of  small  florins.  If  the  money  was  not  paid  within 
three  days  their  property  was  to  be  destroyed  and  laid 
waste ;  if  they  did  pay  the  fine  tliey  were  to  be  exiled  for 
two  years  from  Tuscany;  in  an^  case  they  were  never 
again  to  hold  office  in  the  republic.  On  March  10  Dante 
and  fourteen  others  were  conaemned  to  be  burned  alive  if 
they  should  come  into  the  power  of  the  republic  Similar 
sentences  were  passed  in  September,  1311,  and  October, 
1315.  The  sentence  was  not  formally  reversed  till  14H 
under  the  government  of  the  Medici. 

Dante  received  tlie  news  of  his  banishment  £^^ 
in  Siena.  The  exiles  met  first  at  Gargonisa,  a 
castle  between  Siena  and  Areszo,  and  then  at  Arezzo  itad£ 
They  joined  themselves  to  tlie  Ghibellines,  to  which  pai^ 
the  podest^  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  belonged.  The  Ghi- 
bellines, however,  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  Green  Ghibellines  were  not  dispo<«ed  to  favor  the  caose 
of  the  White  Guel&.  They  found  a  mon?  STrm pathetic  de- 
fender in  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi  at  ForiL  ~Fnm»  ciuf 
{)lace  Dante  probably  went  to  Bartolommeo  della  Scala, 
ord  of  Verona,  where  the  country  of  the  great  Lomlttrd 
gave  him  his  first  refuge  and  his  tfrst  hospitable  reception 
Can  Grande,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  the  iV«> 
disOf  was  then  a  boy.    Bartolommeo  died  in  1304,  and  it  b 

nible  that  Dante  may  have  remained  in  Verona  till  his 
h.  In  September,  1303,  the  fleni^de-lis  had  entered 
Anagni,  and  Cnrist  had  a  second  time  been  bafieted  In  ths 
person  of  his  vicar.  Boniface  VIII.  did  not  sarrive  tiw 
insult  long,  but  died  in  the  following  month.  He  was  ne- 
ceeded  by  Benedict  XI.,  who  did  hitf  best  to  give  peace  to 
his  distracted  country.  Immediately  after  his  aocession  he 
sent  the  Cardinal  da  Prato  to  Florence,  who  arrived  there 
in  March,  1304.  The  people  received  him  with  enthusiasm; 
ambassadors  came  to  him  from  tlie  Whites ;  and  be  did  his 
best  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  But  the  Blac^  resbted 
all  his  efforts.  He  shook  the  dust  from  ofiT  his  feet,  and 
departed  leaving  the  city  under  an  interdict.  Foiled  bf 
the  calumnies  and  machinations  of  the  one  party,  the  car- 
dinal gave  his  countenance  to  the  other.    It  happened  that 
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Oorao  Bonati  and  the  heads  of  the  Blackparty  were  ab- 
— *  at  Pistoia.    Da  Prato  adyised  the  Whites  to  attack 


Florence,  deprived  of  its  heads  and  impaired  by  fire.  An 
mrm^r  was  collected  of  16,000  foot  and  9000  horse.  Com- 
mmiications  were  opened  with  the  Ghibellines  of  Bologna 
and  Bomagna.  But  the  forces  of  the  exiles,  badly  led, 
reached  the  gates  of  the  city  only  to  find  themselves  nnsap- 
ported  from  within.  They  were  driven  to  retreat,  all  hope 
of  retnm  became  impossible,  and  Dante  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  fall  bitterness  of  exile.  It  was  after  the  failure 
of  this  ill-conceived  attempt  that  Dante's  wanderings  really 
began.  Filled  with  contempt  at  the  baseness  and  incapa- 
citj  of  hb  fellow-sufferers,  ne  wished  that,  disdaining  the 
aapport  of  their  companionship,  he  had  stood  alone  and 
maae  a  party  by  himself.  This,  indeed,  we  must  consider 
Dante  to  have  done,  if  we  would  nnderstand  the  real  nature 
^^  of  his  Ghibellinism.    Dante  had  been  bom  and 

^i^J{^.  bred  a  Guelf,  and  it  was  only  under  the  pressure 
lam.  of  inevitable  necessity  that  he  and  his  friends 

allied  themselves  with  the  other  side.  If  we 
rise  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  local  quarrels,  we  find  in 
Italian  history  that  the  Guelf  party  was  generally  speak- 
ing favorable  to  liberty.  The  municipal  privileges  of  the 
great  Italian  cities  rose  under  the  protection  of  the  Popes, 
while  the  emperors  only  crossed  the  Alps  to  crush  their 
ancient  ind«>endence,  and  depress  them  beneath  the  yoke 
of  some  feudal  representative.  The  horse  of  Barbarossa 
trampled  upon  the  ashes  of  Milan,  whereas  the  straw-built 
fortress  of  the  Lombard  league  bore  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Had  it  not  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  the  life  of  Florence 
oonld  not  have  survived  the  period  of  its  infancy,  stifled 
as  it  afterwards  was  by  the  preponderance  of  the  Medici. 
Dante  could  not  have  been  indifferent  or  unnateful  to  the 
cause  which  had  given  to  his  beloved  Italy  aU  that  made  it 
▼alnable  to  the  world.  But  he  saw  that  the  conditions  of 
the  time  were  altered,  and  that  other  dangers  menaced  the 
welfiire  of  his  country.  There  was  no  fear  now  that  Flor- 
ence, Siena,  Pisa,  Arezzo  should  be  ra2sed  to  the  ground  in 
order  that  the  castle  of  the  lord  might  overlook  the  hum- 
ble cottages  of  his  contented  subjects ;  but  there  was  danger 
lest  Italy  should  be  torn  in  sunder  by  its  own  jealousies 
and  passions,  and  lest  the  fair  domain  bounded  by  the  sea 
and  the  Alps  should  never  properly  assert  the  force  of  its 
individuality,  and  should  present  a  contemptible  contrast 
to  a  united  France  and  a  confederated  Germany.  Sick 
with  petty  quarrels  and  dissensions  Dante  strained  his 
eyes  towards  the  hills  for  the  appearance  of  a  deliverer, 
who  should  hush  the  jar  of  discord,  discipline  into  efiect- 
iveness  the  luxuriant  forces  of  the  peninsula,  and,  united 
in  spiritual  harmony  with  the  vicar  of  Christ,  show  for  the 
first  time  to  the  world  an  example  of  a  government  where 
the  strongest  force  and  the  highest  wisdom  were  interpen- 
etrated by  all  that  God  had  eiven  to  the  world  of  piety 
and  justice.  In  this  sense  and  in  no  other  was  Dante  a 
Ghibelline.  The  vision  was  never  realized — the  hope  was 
never  fulfilled.  Not  till  our  own  day  has  Italy  become 
united  and  the  "grevhound  of  deliverance"  has  chased 
from  city  to  city  the  '^wolf"  of  the  papacy.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible to  say  that  the  dream  did  not  work  its  own  realize 
tion,  or  to  deny  that  the  high  id^  of  the  poet,  after  in- 
spiring a  long  succession  of  minds  as  lofty  as  his  own,  has 
become  after  five  hundred  years  embodied  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  which  acknowledges  no  stronger  bond  of 
onion  than  a  common  worship  of  the  exilc^s  indignant  and 
impassioned  verse  ? 

w&ndA  ^'  **  ^^^  difficult  to  determine  with  exacts 

2^^^  A^BS  the  order  and  the  place  of  Dante^s  wan- 
derings. Many  cities  and  castles  in  Italy  have 
claimed  the  honor  of  ^ving  him  shelter,  or  of  being  for  a 
time  the  home  of  his  inspired  muse.  He  certainly  spent 
some  time  with  Count  Guido  SalvaUco  in  the  Casentino 
near  the  sources  of  the  Amo,  probably  in  the  castle  of  Por- 
ciano,  and  with  Uguocione  in  the  castle  of  Faggiuola  in 
the  mountains  of  Urbino.  After  this  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  universitv  of  Bol(Mnia;  and  in  Ausust,  1306, 
we  find  him  at  Padua.  Cardinal  Napoleon  Orsini,  the 
legate  of  the  French  Pope  Clement  V.,  had  put  Bologna 
under  a  ban,  dissolved  the  universitv,  and  driven  the  pro- 
fessors to  the  northeni  city.  In  May  or  June,  1307,  the 
same  cardinal  collected  the  Whites  at  Arezzo  and  tried 
to  induce  the  Florentines  to  recall  them.  The  name  of 
Dante  is  found  attached  to  a  document  signed  by  the 
Whites  in  the  dinrdi  of  St.  Gaudenzio  in  the  Mugello. 


This  enterprise  came  to  nothing.  Dante  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Moroello  Delia  Spina  in  the  Lunigiana,  where 
tlie  marble  ridees  of  the  Apennines  descend  in  precipitous 
slopes  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  From  this  time  till  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  in  Italy,  October,  1310, 
all  is  uncertain.  His  old  enemv  Corso  Donati  had  at  last 
united  himself  with  Uguocione  della  Faggiuola,  the  leader 
of  the  Ghibellines.  Dante  thought  it  possible  that  this 
might  lead  to  his  return.  But  in  1308  Corso  was  declared 
a  traitor,  attacked  in  his  house,  put  to  flight,  and  killed. 
Dante  lost  his  Inst  hope.  He  left  Tuscany,  and  went  to 
Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona.  From  this  place  we 
may  believe  that  he  visited  the  university  of  Paris,  studied 
in  the  Bue  Fouarre,  became  acquainted  with  the  Low 
Countries,  and  not  improbably  crossed  the  Channel  and 
went  to  Oxford,  and  saw  where  the  heart  of  Prince  Harry 
was  worshipped  upon  London  Brid^.  The  election  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg  as  emperor  stirred  again  his  hopes 
of  a  deliverer.  He  left  Paris  and  returned  hastily  to  Italv. 
At  the  end  of  1810,  in  a  letter  to  the  princes  and  people 
of  Italy,  he  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  savior;  at  Milan 
he  did  personal  homa^  to  his  sovereign.  The  Florentines 
made  every  preparation  to  resist  the  eniperor.  Dante 
wrste  from  the  Casentino  a  letter  dated  March  81, 1811. 
in  which  he  rebuked  them  for  their  stubbomness  and 
obstinacy.  Henry  still  lingered  in  Lombardy  at  the  siege 
of  Cremona,  when  Dante,  on  April  16, 1311,  in  a  celebrated 
epistle,  upbraided  his  delay,  argued  that  the  crown  of  Italy 
was  t6  be  won  on  the  Amo  rather  than  on  the  Po,  and 
urged  the  tarrying  emperor  to  hew  the  rebellions  Floren- 
tines, like  Agag,  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  Henry  was  as 
deaf  to  this  exhortation  as  the  Florentines  themselves. 
After  reducing  Lombardy  he  passed  from  Genoa  to  Pisa, 
and  on  June  20,  1312,  was  crowned  in  Bome.  Then  at 
length  he  nK>ved  towards  Tuscany  by  way  of  Umbria. 
Leaving  Cortona  and  Arezzo,  he  reached  Florence  on 
September  19.  He  did  not  dare  to  attack  it,  but  returned 
in  November  to  Pisa.  In  the  summer  of  the  following 
vear  he  prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but 
in  the  neigh Dorhood  of  Siena  he  caught  a  fever,  and  died 
at  the  monastery  of  Buonconvento,  August  24, 1313.  The 
hopes  of  Dante  and  his  party  were  buried  in  his  grave. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  ^Bruni ' 
teUs  us),  Dante  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ^addSath. 
great  poverty,  sojourning  in  various  places 
througlK)ut  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna,  undei 
the  protection  of  various  lords,  until  at  length  he  retired 
to  Bavenna,  where  he  ended  his  life.  Very  little  can  be 
added  to  this  meagre  story.  ^  There  is  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  stayed  at  Gnbbio  with  Bosone  dei  Bafeilh,  and 
tradition  assigns  him  a  cell  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Croce 
di  Fonti  Avellana  in  the  same  diRtrict,  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  Catria,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Apennines. 
After  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  V.  he  addressea  a  letter, 
dated  Julv  14,  1314,  to  the  cardinals  in  conclave,  urging 
them  to  elect  an  Italian  Pope.  About  this  time  he  came 
to  Lucca,  then  lately  conquered  by  Iiis  friend  Uguocione, 
completed  the  last  cantos  of  the  Purgatoryy  and  became 
enamored  of  the  courteous  Gentucca,  whose  name  had 
been  whispered  to  him  by  her  countryman  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Mountain  of  Purification.  In  August,  1315,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Monte  Catini,  a  day  of  humiliation 
ancTmouming  fur  the  Guelfs.  Uguocione  made  but  little 
use  of  his  victory,  and  the  Florentines  marked  their  vcfn- 
geance  on  his  adviser  by  oondemning  Dante  yet  once  again 
to  death  if  he  ever  should  come  into  their  power.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  Uguocione  lost  both  his 
cities  of  Pisa  and  Lucca.  At  this  time  Dante  was  offered 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Florence.  The  conditions 
given  to  the  exiles  were  that  they  should  pav  a  fine  and 
walk  in  the  dress  of  humiliation  to  the  church  of  St. 
John,  and  there  do  penance  for  their  ofi*enoe&  Dante  re- 
fused to  tolerate  this  shame,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  in 
which  he  declines  to  enter  Florence  except  with  honor, 
secure  that  the  means  of  life  will  not  fail  him,  and  that  in 
any  comer  of  the  world  he  will  be  able  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  and  meditate  on  the  sweetest  tniths  of  j>hll- 
oeophy.  He  preferred  to  take  refuge  with  his  most  illua» 
trious  protector  Can  Grande  della  Scala  of  Verona,  then  a 
voung  man  of  twenty-five,  rich,  liberal,  and  the  favored 
head  of  the  Ghibelline  party.  His  name  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  an  eloquent  panegyric  in  the  seventeenth 
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muntalned  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Mantua  the  philo- 
■ophical  theflia  De  Aqua  el  TerrOf  which  is  included  m  hia 
minor  works.  The  iaat!  two  yearf  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Bayenna,  under  the  protection  of  Guido  da  Polenta.  In 
his  service  Dante  undertook  an  embassy  to  the  Venetians. 
He  failed  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and,  returning  dis- 
heartened and  broken  in  spirit  through  ^e  unhealthy 
lagoons,  cauffht  a  fever,  ana  died  in  iUivenna  September 
14,  1321.  His  bones  still  repose  there.  His  doom  of 
exile  has  been  reversed  bv  the  union  of  Italy^  which  has 
made  the  city  of  his  birth  and  the  various  cities  of  his 
wanderinffs  component  members  of  a  common  country. 
His  son  Piero,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Divina 
Omutiedia,  settled  in  Verona.  His  daughter  Beatrice  lived 
as  a  nun  in  Ravenna*  His  direct  line  became  extinct  in 
1509,  but  the  blood  still  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  Marcheri 
Berego  Alighieri,  a  noble  famil^of  thecityof  theScali^rs. 
Dante  may  be  said  to  have  concentrated  in 
^STto'  **i«"»«l^  t^«  »P»"^  o^  t^e  Middle  Age.  What- 
^nhis!  *  ever  there  was  of  piety,  of  ph  1  losophy ,  of  poetrjr, 
of  love  of  nature,  and  of  love  of  knowledge  m 
those  times  is  drawn  to  a  focus  in  his  writings.  He  is  the 
first  great  name  in  literature  after  the  night  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  Italian  language  in  all  its  purity  and  sweet- 
ness, in  its  aptitude  for  the  tenderness  of  love  and  the 
Tiolence  of  passion,  or  the  clearness  of  philosophical  argu- 
ment, sprang  fully  grown  and  fully  armed  from  his  brain. 
The  Vila  Nuova  is  still  the  best  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Tuscan  tongue ;  the  astronomy  and  science  of  the 
Dwine  Comedy  are  obscure  only  in  a  translation.  Dante's 
reputation  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  much 
trouble  has  been  spent  by  critics  in  comparing  him  with 
other  poets  of  established  fame.  Bead  and  commented 
npon  in  tlie  Italian  universities  in  the  generation  imme- 
diately succeeding  his  death,  his  name  became  obscured  as 
the  sun  of  the  renaissance  rose  higher  towards  its  meridian. 
In  the  17th  century  he  was  less  read  than  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
or  Ariosto;  in  the  18th  he  was  almost  universally  neglected. 
His  fame  is  now  fully  vindicated.  Translations  and  com- 
mentaries iraue  from  every  press  in  Europe  and  America. 
Dante  societies  are  formed  to  investigate  the  difficulties  of 
his  works.  He  occupies  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  regen- 
erated Italy  a  place  by  the  side  of  those  great  masters 
whose  humble  disciple  he  avowed  himself  to  be.  The 
Dixfine  Comedy  is  indeed  as  true  an  epic  as  the  JEkeidj  and 
Dante  is  as  reed  a  classic  as  Virgil.  Mis  metre  is  as  pliable 
and  flexible  to  every  mood  or  emotion,  his  diction  as 
plaintive  and  as  sonorous.  Like  him  he  can  immortalize,  by 
a  single  expression,  a  person,  a  place,  or  a  phase  of  nature. 
Dante  is  even  truer  in  description  than  Virgil,  whether  he 
paints  the  snow  falling  in  the  Alps,  or  the  homeward 
flight  of  birds,  or  the  swelling  of  an  angry  torrent.  But 
under  this  gorgeous  pageantry  of  poetry  there  lies  a  unity 
of  conception,  a  power  of  philosophic  grasp,  an  earnest- 
ness of  religion  which  to  the  Boman  poet  were  entirely 
unknown.  Still  more  striking  is  the  similarity  between 
Dante  and  Milton.  This  may  be  said  to  lie  rather  in  the 
kindred  nature  of  their  subjects,  and  in  the  parallel  de- 
velopment of  tlieir  minds,  than  in  any  mere  external  re- 
aemblance.  In  both  the  man  was  greater  than  the  poet ; 
the  souls  of  both  Vere  "  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart.'' 
Both  were  academically  trained  in  the  deepest  studies  of 
their  age.  The  labor  which  made  Dante  lean,  made  Mil- 
ton blind.  The  "Doricke  sweetnesse"  of  the  jBnglish 
poet  is  not  absent  from  the  tender  pajo^es  of  the  Vila  Nuova. 
The  middle  life  of  each  was  spent  in  active  controversy ; 
each  lent  his  services  to  the  state ;  each  felt  the  quarrels 
of  his  age  to  be  the  ''business  of  posterity,"  and  left  his 
warnings  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  a  later  time.  The  lives 
of  both  were  failures.  "  On  evil  days  though  fallen  and 
evil  tonsnies,"  they  gathered  the  concentrate  experience 
of  their  lives  into  one  immortal  work,  the  quintessence  of 
their  hopes,  their  knowledge,  and  their  sufferings.  But 
Dante  is  something  more  than  this.  Milton's  voice  is 
grown  faint  to  us — we  have  passed  into  other  modes  of 
expression  and  of  thought  But  if  we  had  to  select  two 
names  in  literature  who  are  still  exercising  their  full  influ- 
ence on  mankind,  and  whose  teaching  is  still  developing 
new  sides  to  the  coming  generations,  we  should  choose 
the  names  of  Dante  and  Goethe.  Goetlie  preached  a  new 
gospel  to  the  world,  the  pagan  virtue  of  self-culture, 
a  sympathy  which  almost  passed  into  indifference.  There 
is  no  department  of  modem  literature  or  thought  which 


does  not  bear  upon  !t  the  tmees  of  the  aage  of  Weimar. 
But  if  we  rebel  against  thiM  teaching,  and  veam  once 
more  for  the  ardor  of  belief,  the  fervor  of  self-«acri« 
fice,  the  scorn  of  scorn  and  the  hate  of  hate  which  it 
the  meed  of  the  coward  and  the  traitor,  where  shall  we  find 
them  but  in  the  pases  of  the  Florentine  ?  The  religion  of 
the  future,  if  it  be  founded  on  faith,  will  demand  that  faith 
be  reconciled  with  all  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  of 
knowledge  or  the  heart  experience  of  emotion.  The  saint 
of  those  days  will  be  trained,  not  so  much  on  ascetic  coun- 
sels of  Imitation,  or  in  Thoughts  which  base  man's  great- 
ness on  the  consciousness  of  his  fall,  as  on  the  verse  of  the 
poet,  theologian,  and  philosopher,  who  stands  with  eqoal 
right  in  the  conclave  of  tlie  doctors  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Parnassus,  and  in  whom  the  ardor  of  study  is  one  with  the 
love  of  Beatrice,  and  both  are  made  subservient  to  lift  the 
soul  from  the  abyss  of  hell,  along  the  terraces  of  purgatoir, 
to  th^  spheres  of  paradise,  till  it  flaxes  on  the  ineffiibU 
revelation  of  the  existence  of  God  himself,  which  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  the  eye  of  faith. 

It  only  remains  now  to  give  a  short  account  y^  Watn. 
of  Dante's  separate  works.  The  VUa  NuovOf  or 
Youn^  Lye,  of  Dante  contains  the  history  of  his  love  for 
Beatrice.  Like  the  In  Memoriam  of  our  own  poet  it  fol- 
lows all  the  varying  phases  of  a  deep  and  over-mastering 
passion  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  He  describes 
now  he  met  Beatrice  as  a  child,  himself  a  child,  how  he 
often  sought  her  glance,  how  she  once  greeted  him  in  the 
street,  how  he  feigned  a  false  love  to  hide  his  true  love,  how 
he  felt  ill  and  saw  in  a  dream  the  death  and  transfieuratioo 
of  his  beloved,  how  she  died,  and  how  his  healm  fidled 
from  sorrow,  how  the  tender  compassion  of  another  lady 
nearly  won  his  heart  from  its  first  affection,  how  Beatrice 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  reclaimed  his  heart,  and 
how  at  last  he  saw  a  vision  which  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  to  study  that  he  mlsht  be  more  fit  to  glorify  her 
who  gazes  on  the  face  of  God  for  ever.  This  simple  story 
is  interspersed  with  sonnetti,  ballate,  and  canzopi,  chiefly 
written  at  tlie  time  to  emphasize  some  mood  of  his  chang- 
ing passion.  After  each  of  these,  in  nearly  every  case, 
follows  an  explanation  in  proee,  which  is  intended  to  make 
the  thought  and  argument  intelligible  to  those  to  whom 
the  language  of  poetry  was  not  familiar.  The  book  was 
probably  completed  in  1307.  It  was  first  printed  hj  8er- 
martelli  in  Florence,  1576.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is 
that  by  Witte,  published  by  Brockhaus,  Leipsic,  1876. 

The  Convito,  or  Banquet,  is  the  work  of  Dante's  ^  ^ 
manhood,  as  the  Vita  Nuoffa  is  the  work  of  hia  ""•■•■• 
youth.  It  consists,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  oome  down 
to  u&  of  an  introduction  and  three  treatises,  each  forming 
an  elaborate  commentary  in  a  long  canzone.  It  was  in- 
tended, if  completed,  to  have  comprised  commentaries  on 
eleven  more  canzoni,  making  fourteen  in  all,  and  in  this 
shape  would  have  formed  a  tesoro  or  hand-book  of  aniver- 
sal  Knowledffe^  such  as  Brunette  Latini  and  otheia  have 
left  to  us.  It  is  perhaps  the  least  well  known  of  Dante's 
Italian  works,  but  crabbed  and  unattractive  as  it  is  in  many 
parts,  it  is  well  worth  rending,  and  contains  many  passages 
of  great  beauty  and  elevation.  Indeed  a  knowledge  ot  it 
is  quite  indispensable  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  Di- 
vina Oommedia,  The  time  of  its  composition  is  uncertain. 
Dante  mentions  princes  as  living  who  died  in  19^;  ha 
does  not  mention  Henry  VII.  as  emperor,  who  aueoeeded 
in  1310.  There  are  some  passages  which  seem  to  have 
been  inserted  at  a  later  date.  The  canzoni  upon  which 
the  commentary  is  written  were  clearl;^  oompoeed  between 
1292  and  1300,  when  he  sought  in  philosophy  consolacioo 
for  the  loss  of  Beatrice.  The  present  texi  is  very  defective. 
The  Oonivito  was  first  printed  m  Florence  by  Bnonaooooi 
in  1490. 

Eime  di  Dante, — Besides  the  smaller  poems 
contained  in  the  Vita  Nuava  and  Cbnvito  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  canzoni,  ballate, 
and  sonnetti  bearing  the  poet's  name.  Of  these  many^  on- 
doubtedly  are  genuine,  others  as  undoubtedly  spariooa. 
Some  which  have  been  preserved  under  the  name  of  Dantt 
belong  to  Dante  da  Maiano,  a  poet  of  a  harsher  style* 
others  which  bear  the  name  of  Aldirhiero  are  Tefinmble  to 
Dante's  sons  Jacopo  or  Pietro,  or  to  nis  godsons ;  othen 
may  be  ascribed  to  Dante's  contemporaries  and  predeces- 
sors Cino  da  Pistoia  and  others.  Those  which  are  genuine 
secure  Dante  a  place  among  lyrical  poets  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior  to  that  of  Petrarch.  The  best  edition  pf  it^  Om- 
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mumtv  of  Dante  is  that  bpr  Fraticelli  published  hj  Barbte 
at  Florence.  His  collection  includes  seventpr-eigntgenuine 
poems,  eight  doubtful,  and  fiftj-four  spunous.  ^  these 
are  added  an  Italian  paraphrase  of  the  seven  penitential 
psalms  in  tern  rima,  and  a  similar  paraphrase  of  the  Cre- 
do, the  scTen  sacraments,  the  ten  oommandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria. 

The  Latin  treatise,  De  MonarekUL  in  three 
^aJJS^       books,  contains  the  creed  of  Dante's  Qhibellin- 

ism.  In  it  he  pro]x>unds  the  theory  that  the  su- 
premaqr  of  the  emperor  is  derived  from  the  supremacv  of 
the  Roman  people  over  the  world,  which  was  ffiven  to  them 
direct  from  God.  As  the  emperor  is  intended  to  assure 
their  earthly  happiness,  so  does  their  spiritual  welfare  de- 
pend upon  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  emperor  is  to  do  honor 
as  to  the  firstpbom  of  the  Father.  The  date  of  its  compo- 
sition is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  the  time  of  the 
descent  of  Henry  VII.  into  Italy,  between  1310  and  1313, 
although  attempts  have  been  maae  to  assign  it  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  book  was  first  printed  hy  Oporinus  at 
Basel  in  1569. 

JimVuhHwi  '^*  treatise  De  Vdgcari  Elomiio,  in  two 
jLSg^    books,  also  in  Latin,  is  mentioneu  in  the  Cbn* 

vito.  Its  object  was  first  to  establish  the  Italian 
langnace  as  a  literary  tonp;ue,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  noble  speech  which  might  become  the  propertv  of  the 
whole  nation,  at  once  a  bond  of  internal  unity  ana  a  line 
of  demarcation  against  external  nations :  and  secondly,  to 
lay  down  rules  for  poetical  composition  in  the  language  so 
established.  The  work  was  probably  intended  to  be  in 
four  books,  but  only  two  are  extant  The  first  of  these 
deals  with  the  language,  the  second  with  the  style  and  with 
the  composition  of  the  canzone.  The  third  was  probably 
intended  to  continue  this  subject,  and  the  fourth  was  des- 
tined to  the  laws  of  the  ballata  and  sonnetto.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  the  Italian  translation  of  Trissino  at 
Vioensa  in  1529.  The  original  Latin  was  not  published 
till  1729  at  Verona.  The  modem  editions  both  of  this 
work  and  of  the  De  Monarehia  by  Fraticelli  are  very  ad- 
mirable. The  work  was  probably  left  unfinished  in  conse- 
quence of  Dante's  death. 

^^^  Boccaccio  mentions  in  his  life  of  Dante  that 

^^^••*  he  wrote  two  eclojpes  in  Latin  in  answer  to 
Johannes  de  Virgilio,  who  invited  him  to  come  from  Ra- 
venna to  Bologna  and  compose  a  great  work  in  the  Latin 
language.  The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  work  is 
that  in  the  first  poem,  where  he  expresses  his  hope  that 
when  he  has  finisned  the  three  parts  of  his  great  poem  his 
fprey  hairs  may  be  crowned  with  laurels  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Arno.  Although  the  LdLin  of  these  poems  IB  superior  to  that 
of  his  prose  wo&s.  we  may  feel  thankful  that  Dante  composed 
the  great  work  of  his  life  in  his  own  vernacular.  These 
eclogues  have  ako  been  printed  with  notes  by  Fraticelli. 
Y^tj».  '^^^  Letien  of  Dante  are  among  the  most  im- 

^^**^  portant  materials  for  his  biographv.  Giovanni 
Villani  mentions  three  as  speciallv  remarkable— one  to  the 
Government  of  Florence,  in  which  he  complains  of  unde- 
aerved  exile;  another  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  when 
he  lingered  too  long  at  the  siege  of  Brescia ;  and  a  third  to 
the  Julian  cardinals  to  urge  them  to  the  election  of  an 
Italian  Pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V.  The  first  of 
these  letters  has  not  come  down  to  us,  the  two  last  are  ex- 
tant Besides  these  we  have  one  addressed  to  the  Cardinal 
da  Prato,  one  to  a  Florentine  friend  refusing  the  base  oon- 
ditions  of  return  ftt>m  exile,  one  to  the  princes  and  lords  of 
Italy  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg, another  to  the  Florentines  reproaching  them  with 
tlie  rejection  of  the  emperor,  and  a  long  letter  to  Can 
Oranae  della  Scala,  containing  directions  for  interpreting 
Uie  Dwina  Cbmmsdta,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Poroduo. 
Of  less  importance  are  the  letters  to  the  nephews  of  Count 
Alessandro  da  Romena,  to  the  Marquis  Moroello  Mala- 
^ina,  to  Cino  da  Plstoia,  and  to  Guido  da  Polenta.  There 
are  many  other  letters  mentioned  by  early  biographers 
which  may  yet  be  lying  hidden  in  Italian  archives. 

A  treatise  De  Aqua  el  Terra  has  come  down 
^iSnS!       ^  ^  which  Dante  tells  us  was  delivered  at 

Mantua  in  January,  1320  (perhaps  1321)  as  a 
solution  of  the  question  which  was  being  at  that  time  much 
diflcnased — whether  on  any  place  in  Uie  earth's  surface 
water  is  higher  than  the  eartn.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
its  genuineness,  and  it  afibrds  us  a  valuable  insight  into 
Dante's  studies  and  modes  of  thought 


We  have  reserved  all  mention  of  the  Dkrina  ^._^__ 
Oommedia  till  the  last  It  would  be  useless  in  cSnmflie. 
this  place  to  attempt  any  account  of  the  con- 
tents and  scope  of  this  wonderful  poem.  Those  who  would 
learn  what  it  is  without  studying  the  poem  itself  could 
have  no  better  guide  than  the  Shadow  Jf  Dante  bv  Maria 
Rossetti.  It  will  be  enough  here  to  say  a  few  woros  about 
the  date  of  its  composition.  The  time  of  the  action  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  April,  1300.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  com- 
menced shortlv  after  this  date.  In  the  Itrfema,  xix.  79, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  an 
event  which  occurred  in  1314.  This  probably  marks  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  this  cantica.  The  ISirgaiorio 
was  completed  before  1318,  as  we  learn  from  the  Latan 
poem  addressed  to  Johannes  de  Virgilio,  which  speaks  of 
the  Inferno  and  I\argaiorio  as  completed,  the  JPiaaradieo  as 
vet  to  be  written.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  1818.  The 
last  cantos  of  the  Baradin  were  probably  not  finished  until 
just  before  the  poet's  death. 

A  complete  oibUo^jf^  of  Dante  literature 
would  require  an  article  to  itself.  Of  the  maov  S^u^, 
separate  works  on  this  subject  perhaps  the  most 
complete  is  that  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  McunuU  Drnir 
teeeo  by  Professor  Ferrazi  Bassano,  1871.  The  chief  sec- 
ondary authorities  for  the  preceding  biomphy  have  been 
the  article  in  Erech  und  Oniber'e  EneyUofSdie  by  Blanc, 
the  Vita  di  DanU  by  Fraticelli,  Dante  AlifhierL  mine  Zeii 
sein  LAeny  und  eeine  Werke;  by  Scartazsini,  and  the  excel- 
lent treatise  of  Dr.  Theodor  Paur  Ueber  die  Owdkn  fiir  Xa- 
henegeachichte  DcnKs't,  Gdrlitz,  1862.  The  edition  of  Dante^ 
with  Italian  notes  bv  Scartazsini  published  by  Brockhaus 
at  Leipsic,  of  which  only  two  volumes  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared, promises  to  supersede  all  others.  Grave  doubts 
nave  of  late  years  been  Uirown  on  the  authenticitv  of  the 
chronicle  of  Dino  Compagni,  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Dante. 
A  snmminff  up  of  the  evidence  by  W.  Bemhardi,  who  con- 
cludes against  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  is  to  be  found 
in  Von  Sybel's  Hiai&rieehe  Zeiiaekrifl,  the  first  number  for 
1877.  A  more  copious  biblicwraphy  of  Dante  literature 
is  subjoined,  taken  mainly  from  Scartaazini's  German 
work. 

Editumt  of  Dant^t  Worh^-^Divina  Oommedia  eo»  Pt$po9i' 
Hom4  di  Ckr.  Landino  «  di  AU9§.  V^luUUo,  1  vol.  fol.,  Venet, 
1564.  The  same,  Oiunta  la  Uaion*  del  Oodiee  Btrtoliniano,  4 
vols.,  Udino,  1823-27.  Th«  lame,  fom'tno  Cwmmenio,  8  vols., 
Pisa,  1827-29.  The  same,  eoL  ocmrm.  di  0.  Bagioli,  Z  vols.. 
Mil.  1829.  The  same,  eolla  pre/cuione  dealt  editari  della 
Minerva,  1  vol.  4to,  Fir.,  1838.  The  same,  eol,  eomm.  di  Ft,  da 
BiUif  8  TOls.,  Pisa,  1858-62.  The  same,  riearreUa  eopra  quattro 
dei  piik  antorevoli  teeti  a  penna  da  Cfarlo  Witte,  1  vol.  4to,  BerL, 
1862.  The  same,  nuovam,  r%9,  nel  teeta  e  diekiaraia  da  Brtuume 
Bianehi,  1  vol.,  Fir.,  1868.    The  same,  eoL  eomm,  di  P,  FratieelU, 

1  vol.,  Fir.,  1864.  The  same,  U  eodiee  Caeeineee,  1  vol.  foL, 
Monte  Cassino,  1865.  The  same,  eol,  eomm,  di  Anonimo  Fiorem^ 
tinof  ed.  P.  Fan/ani,  1  to!.,  Bologn%  1866.  The  same,  eoL 
eomm,  di  O,  A,  Seartanini,  Brockhaus,  Leiptig.  [The  voluaes 
containing  the  In/emo  and  Pmrqatorio  are  published ;  a  fourth 
volume  is  to  contain  the  life  of  Dante  and  Prolegomena.] 

Opere  Minori,  eon  le  AnnotoM,  di  A,  M,  Frieeioni,  2  vols., 
Venes.,  1741.  The  same,  eon  note  e  illuet,  di  P,  FraiieeUi,  t 
vols.,  Fir.,  1861-62.  Vita  Nuova  e  Caneoniere  eommentaH  da 
0.  B,  Giuliani,  1  vol.,  Fir.,  1868.  Monarehia  (Liber  i.),  Carl 
Witte,  4to,  Halis,  1863.  The  same  (Liher  ii.),  Carl  Witte,  4to, 
Halis,  1867.  Epiatole  ed.  e  ined,  per  eura  di  Aleee  Torri,  1  voL, 
Livomo,  1842.     Amort  •  Bime  di  Dante,  1  vol.,  Maatova,  1828. 

Tranalatione, — The  principal  translations  into  English  are 
those  of  Carey  (1806),  Dayman  (1843),  F.  Pollock,  J.  A.  Carlyle 
(the  In/emo  only,  1849),  and  Longfellow,  1867.  The  best 
German  translation  is  by  King  John  of  Saxony,  under  the 
name  of  Philalethes.  Those  of  Witte,  Blanc,  and  Kannegiesser 
are  also  to  be  recommended. 

Of  niuetrative  Writings  the  principal  are— the  article  by  L. 
0.  Blanc  on  Dante  Allighieri  in  Ersch  and  Qruber's  Encyolo- 
pssdia;  Voeabolario  Danteaeo,  1  vol.,  Leipsig,  1852;  Vereaeh 
einen  hloa  philol,  Srkl,  mehrere  dunkUn  Stellen  d,  Oifttl,  JSTom., 

2  Tols.,  Halle,  1861-65 ;  Dante  e  il  eno  eeeolo,  1  vol.  fol.,  Fir., 
1865;  Fraticelli,  Storia  della  Vita  di  Dante  A,,  1  toI.,  Fir., 
1861 ;  Giuliani,  G.  B.,  Metodo  di  eomm,  la  Comm,  di  D,  A,,  Fir., 
1861.  Osanam,  Dante  et  laphiloeophie  eatkolique  au  treisUme 
eiiele,  Par.,  1845 ;  Paur,  Tn.,  Ueher  die  QfieUen  mtr  Lekene- 
geeehiehte  Dantife,  GSrlits,  1862;  Wegele,  Fr.  X.,  Dante  AL'§ 
Leben  und  Werke,  1  vol.,  Jena,  1865 ;  the  various  writings  of 
Carl  Witte,  Ueber  Dante,  Breslan,  1881 ;  ^aiido  e  da  ehiefa 
eompoeto  VotHmo  eommento  a  Dante,  Lips.,  18'^     ^    " 
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Saxo/Mircto  DanU  AUxg,  9tudioao,  Hftlifl,  1861;  Dante  und  die 
JtaU  Fragen,  Halle,  1861;  Dante-ForeeKungen,  Halle,  1869; 
Beartanini,  Dante  AUighieri,  eeine  Zeit,  eein  Lehen,  und  eeine 
Werke,  Biel,  1869.  To  these  mnit  be  added  the  Jahrbach  of 
the  Dante  Geeellsohaft  founded  in  1865.  (o.  b.) 

DANTON,  George  Jacques  (1769-17W),  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  actors  in  the  decisive  episodes  of  the 
first  Frencli  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube 
in  1759.  His  family  was  of  respectable  quality,  though  of 
▼ery  moderate  means.  They  contrived  to  give  him  a  good 
education,  and  he  was  launched  in  the  career  of  an  mIvo- 
cate  at  the  Paris  bar.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it 
found  Dan  ton  following  his  profession  with  apparent  suc- 
cess, leading  a  cheerful  domestic  life,  and  nourishing  his 
intelligence  on  good  books.  He  first  appears  in  the  rev- 
olutionary story  as  president  of  the  popular  club  or  assem- 
bly of  the  district  in  whicli  he  lived.  This  was  the  famous 
club  of  the  Cordeliers,  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
that  its  meetings  were  neld  in  the  old  convent  of  the  order 
of  the  Cordeliers,  just  as  the  Jacobins  derived  their  name 
from  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  the  Jacobin  brothers. 
It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  old  rivalries  of  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans  in  the  democratic  movement  inside 
the  Catholic  Church  should  be  recalled  by  the  names  of 
the  two  factions  in  the  democratic  movement  of  a  later 
century  away  from  the  church.  The  Cordeliers  were  from 
the  first  the  centre  of  the  popular  principle  in  the  French 
Revolution  carried  to  its  extreme  point;  they  were  the 
earliest  to  suspect  the  court  of  being  irreconcilably  hostile 
to  freedom;  and  it  was  they  who  most  vehemently  pro- 
claimed the  need  for  root  and  branch  measures.  Danton's 
robust,  enersetic,  and  impetuous  temperament  made  him 
the  natural  leader  in  such  a  quarter.  We  find  no  traces 
of  his  activity  in  the  two  great  insurrectionary  events  of 
1789 — the  fall  of  the  Bastile  and  the  forcible  removal  of 
the  court  from  Versailles  to  the  Tuileries.  In  the  spring 
of  1790  we  hear  his  voice  urging  the  people  to  prevent  the 
arrest  of  Marat  In  the  autumn  we  find  him  diosen  to  be 
the  commander  of  the  battalion  of  the  national  guard  of 
his  district  In  the  beginning  of  1791  he  was  elected  to 
Uie  post  of  administrator  of  the  department  of  Paris.  This 
interval  was  for  all  France  a  barren  period  of  doubt,  fa- 
tigue, partial  reaction,  and  hopinp^  against  hope.  It  was 
not  until  1792  that  Danton  came  into  the  prominence  of  a 
great  revolutionair  chief. 

In  the  spring  of  the  previous  year  (1791)  Mirabeau  had 
died,  and  with  him  had  passed  away  the  only  man  who 
was  at  all  likely  to  prove  a  wise  guide  to  the  court  In 
June  of  that  year  the  king  and  queen  made  a  disastrous 
attempt  to  flee  from  their  capital  and  their  people.  They 
were  brought  back  once  more  to  the  Tuileries,  which  from 
that  time  forth  they  rightly  looked  upon  more  as  a  prison 
than  a  palace  or  a  home.  The  popular  exasperation  was 
intense,  and  the  constitutional  leaders,  of  whom  the  fore- 
most was  Lafayette,  became  alarmed  and  lost  their  judg- 
ment. A  bloody  dispersion  of  a  popular  gathering,  known 
afterwards  as  the  massacre  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  (July. 
1791),  kindled  a  flame  of  resentment  against  the  court  and 
the  constitutional  party  which  was  never  extinguished. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  completed  its  infertile  labors 
in  September,  1791.  Then' the  elections  took  place  to  its 
successor,  the  short-lived  Legislative  Assembly.  Danton 
was  not  elected  to  it,  and  his  party  was  at  this  time  only 
strong  enough  to  procure  for  him  a  very  subordinate  poet 
in  the  government  of  the  Parisian  munici][iality.  Events, 
however,  rapidly  prepared  a  situation  in  which  his  influence 
became  of  supreme  weight  Between  January  and  August, 
1792,  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  aims  of  the  popular 
assembly  and  the  spirit  of  the  king  and  the  queen  became 
daily  more  flagrant  and  beyond  power  of  disguise.  In  April 
war  was  declared  against  Austria,  and  to  the  confusion  and 
distraction  caused  by  the  immense  civil  and  political 
change  of  the  past  two  years  was  now  added  the  ferment 
and  agitation  of  war  with  an  enemy  on  the  frontier.  The 
distrust  felt  b^  Paris  for  the  court  and  its  loyalty  at  length 
broke  out  in  insurrection.  On  the  memorable  morning  of 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  the  king  and  queen  took  retuge 
with  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  the  apprehended  vio- 
lence of  the  popular  forces  who  were  marching  on  the 
Tuileries.  The  share  which  Danton  had  in  inspiring  and 
directing  this  momentous  rising  is  very  obscure,  come 
'look  upon  him  as  the  head  and  centre  of  it  Apart  from 
doooments,  support  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that 


on  the  morrow  of  the  fidl  of  the  monarchy  DaDton  is  found 
in  the  important  post  of  minister  of  iusuoe:  This  sudden 
rise  from  the  subordinate  office  which  he  bad  held  in  the 
commune  is  a  proof  of  the  impression  that  his  character 
had  made  on  the  insurrectionarv  party.  To  passionate 
fervor  for  the  popular  cause  he  added  a  certain  brad  stead- 
fastness and  an  energetic  practical  judgment  which  are  not 
always  found  in  company  with  fervor.  Even  in  those  daya^ 
when  so  many  men  were  so  astooishiiag  in  their  eloquence^ 
Danton  stancu  out  as  a  master  of  commanding  phrase.  One 
of  his  fierce  sayinss  has  become  proverb.  Against  Bnms- 
wick  and  the  invaders,  '^  U  nou8/caU  de  Pandaeef  ei  mean  dt 
Faudacef  ei  Umjown  de  CaudaeCf*' — ^we  must  dare,  and  aciia 
dare,  and  for  ever  dare.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  kmmI 
and  vibrant  As  for  his  bodily  presence,  he  had,  to  use  his 
own  account  of  it,  the  athletic  shape  and  the  stern  physiag 
noiny  of  the  Liberty  for  which  he  was  readj  to  die.  '  Jov 
the  Thunderer,  tlie  rebel  Satan,  a  Titan,  8ardaiiapala|^  wen 
names  that  friends  or  enemies  borrowed  to  describe  his  saien 
and  port  He  was  thought  about  as  a  coarser  version  of  the 
great  tribune  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  he  was  ealled 
ue  Mirabeau  of  the  sans-culottesy  and  Mirabeau  of  the 
markets. 

In  the  executive  Government  that  was  formed,  on  the 
king's  dethronement,  this  strong  revolutionary  fisure  loinid 
himself  the  coUei^e  of  the  virtuous  Boland  and  othen  of 
the  Qirondins.  Their  strength  was  speedilj  pot  to  a  teixi- 
ble  test  The  alarming  successes  of  the  enemy  od  the  fioo- 
tier,  and  the  surrender  of  two  important  fortresses,  had 
engendered  a  natural  panic  in  the  capitaL  But  in  the 
breasts  of  som^  of  the  wild  men  whom  the  disorder  of  the 
time  had  brought  to  prominent  place  in  the  Paris  eommnns 
this  panic  became  murderously  heated.  Some  hundreds  of 
captives  were  barbarously  murdered  in  the  prisons.  Thtn 
has  always  been  much  disputo  as  to  Danton's  shtfe  in  thii 
dreadful  transaction.  At  the  time,  it  must  be  cooJeBsed, 
much  odium  on  aocount  of  an  imputed  direction  of  the 
massacres  fell  to  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  cannot 
be  fairly  convicted  of  any  part  in  the  plan.  MThat  he  did 
was  to  make  the  best  of  the  misdeed,  with  a  kind  of 
sombre  acquiescence.  He  deserves  credit  for  insisting 
against  his  coUeagues  that  they  should  not  flee  from 
Paris,  but  should  remain  firm  at  their  poets,  doing  wbat 
they  could  to  rule  the  fierce  storm  that  was  raging  around 
them. 

The  elections  to  the  National  Convention  took  nlaos  ia 
September,  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  surrendered  ik 
aiithoritv.  Tbe  Convention  ruled  France  until  October, 
1795.  Danton  was  a  member ;  resigning  the  ministry  of 
justice,  he  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  deliberations  sod 
proceeding^  of  the  Convention,  until  his  execution  in  April, 
1794.  This  short  period  of  nineteeo  months  was  practi- 
cally tlie  life  of  Danton,  so  for  as  the  world  is  concerned 
with  him. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  high  and  remote  benches  wbidi 
gave  the  name  of  the  Mountain  to  the  thoroughsoing  ret- 
olutionists  who  sat  there.  He  found  himself  side  \^  side 
with  Marat,  whose  exaggerations  he  never  oountenanoed; 
with  Robespierre,  whomhe  did  not  esteem  very  highlj,  bo 
whose  immediate  aims  were  in  many  respects  his  own 
with  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Phtiippeaux,  who  weie  lu 
dose  friends  and  constant  partisans.  The  foes  of  the  Moon- 
tain  were  the  group  of  the  Qirondins, — eloquent,  danlhift 
patriotic,  bnt  unable  to  apprehend  the  fearful  nature  of  tbe 
crisis,  too  full  of  vanity  and  exclusive  jpartf-epirit,  and  too 
fastidious  to  strike  hands  with  the  vigorous  and  stomy 
Danton.  The  Girondins  dreaded  the  people  who  had  seat 
Danton  to  the  Convention ;  and  they  insisted  on  seeing  oo 
his  hands  the  blood  of  the  prison  massacres  of  September. 
Yet  in  fact  Danton  saw  much  more  clearly  than  they  eav 
how  urgent  it  was  to  soothe  the  insurrectionary  spirit  sfttf 
it  had  done  the  work  of  abolition  which  to  mm,  as  lo 
them  too,  seemed  necessary  and  indispoisable.  Daotoa 
discerned  what  the  Girondins  lacked  the  poUtical  geniQS  to 
see,  that  this  control  of  Paris  could  only  oe  wisely  efleeted 
by  men  who  sympathized  with  the  vehemence  and  eneigy 
of  Paris,  and  understood  that  this  vehemence  and  eoa^ 
made  the  only  force  to  which  the  Convention  oould  look  m 
resisting  the  Germans  on  the  north-east  frxmtier,  and  the 
friends  of  reaction  in  the  interior.  "Paris,**  he  said,  "ii 
the  natural  and  constituted  centre  of  firee  Franca  It  n  tbe 
centre  of  light.  When  Pl&riB  shall  perish,  there  will  as 
longer  be  a  -Public".^.,.^^^  ^^  ^^OOglC 
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DantoD  was  unonff  those  who  Totod  for  the  death  of  the 
king  (January,  1798}.  He  had  a  oonapicnous  share  in  the 
creation  of  the  famous  revolutionary  tribunal,  his  aim  heing 
to  take  the  weapons  away  from  that  disorderly  popular 
▼engeance  which  had  done  such  terrible  work  in  September. 
When  all  executive  power  was  conferred  upon  a  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  Danton  had  been  one  of  the  nine  mem* 
bers  of  whom  that  body  was  originally  composed.  He  was 
despatched  on  fre(]uent  missions  from  the  Convention  to 
the  republican  armies  in  Belgium,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
infused  new  energy  into  the  work  of  national  liberation. 
He  pressed  forwiuil  the  erection  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  and  he  was  one  of  the  legislative  committee 
charged  with  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  vainly  tried  to  compose  the  furious  dissensions 
between  Girondins  and  Jacobins.  The  Girondins  were  ir^ 
reconcilable,  and  made  Danton  the  object  of  deadly  attack. 
He  was  far  too  robust  in  character  to  lose  himself  in  merely 
personal  enmities,  but  by  the  middle  of  May  (1793)  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  political  suppression  of  the 
Girondins  had  become  indispensable.  The  position  of  the 
country  was  most  alarmins.  Dumouriez,  the  victor  of 
Valmy  and  Jemmappee,  haa  deserted.  The  French  arms 
were  suffering  a  senes  of  checks  and  reverses.  A  royalist 
rebellion  was  gaicing  formidable  dimensions  in  the  west 
Tet  the' Convention  was  wasting  time  and  force  in  the  vin- 
dictive recriminations  of  faction.  There  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  Danton  directly  instigated  the  insurrection  of 
May  31  and  June  2,  which  ended  in  the  purge  of  the  Con- 
vention and  the  proscription  of  the  Girondins.  He  after- 
wards spoke  of  himself  as  in  some  sense  the  author  of  this 
revolution,  because  a  little  while  before,  stung  by  some  trait 
of  factious  perversitv  in  the  Girondins,  he  had  openly  cried 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  that  if  he  could  only  find 
a  hundred  men,  they  would  resist  the  oppressive  authority 
of  the  Girondin  Commission  of  Twelve.  At  any  rate,  he 
certainly  acquiesced  in  the  violence  of  the  commune,  and 
he  publicly  gloried  in  the  expulsion  of  the  men  who  stood 
obstinately  in  the  way  of  a  vigorous  and  concentrated  ex- 
ertion of  national  power.  Dim  ton,  unlike  the  Girondins, 
accepted  the  furv  of  popular  passion  as  an  inevitable  inci- 
dent in  the  work  of  deliverance.  Unlike  Billaud  de  Va- 
rennes,  or  Hubert,  or  any  other  of  the  Terrorist  party,  he 
had  no  wish  to  use  this  frightful  two-edged  weapon  more 
ireely  than  was  necessary.  Danton,  in  short,  had  the  in- 
stinct of  the  statesman.  His  ol^ect  was  to  reconcile  France 
with  herself;  to  restore  a  society  that,  while  emancipated 
and  renewed  in  every  part,  should  yet  be  stable ;  bud  above 
all  to  secure  the  indepenaence  of  his  country,  both  by  a 
resolute  defence  against  the  invader,  and  by  such  a  mix- 
ture of  vijo^r  with  humanity  as  should  reconcile  tlie  of- 
fended opinion  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ^  This,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  it  out,  was  what  was  in  his  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Mountain  had  now  undei^ne  a  com- 

Slete  change.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  its  members 
id  not  number  more  than  30  out  of  the  578  of  the  Third 
i^tate.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  they  had  not  been 
numerous,  and  none  of  their  chiefs  had  a  seat.  In  the  Con- 
▼ention  for  the  first  nine  months  they  had  an  incessant 
struggle  for  their  very  lives  against  the  Girondins.  They 
were  now  (June^  1793)  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of 
absolute  power.  It  was  not  easy^  however,  lor  men  who 
had  for  many  months  been  nourished  on  the  ideas  and 
sdrred  to  the  methods  of  opposition,  all  at  once  to  develop 
the  instincts  of  govemmenL  Actual  power  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  two  committees — that  of  Public  Safety  and  of 
Genend  Security.  Both  were  chosen  out  of  the  body  of 
the  Convention.  The  drama  of  the  nine  months  between 
the  expulsion  of  the  Girondins  and  the  execution  of  Danton 
turns  upon  the  struggle  of  the  committee  to  retain  power — 
first,  against  the  insurrectionary  commune  of  Paris,  and 
■econd,  against  the  Convention,  from  which  the  committees 
derived  an  authority  that  was  regularly  renewed  on  the 
expiry  of  each  short  term. 

Danton,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  had 
throvm  himself  with  extraordinary  ener^  into  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  first  task  in  a  great  city  so  agitated  by 
anarchiosl  ferment  had  been  to  set  up  a  strong  central 
authority.  In  this  genuinely  political  task  Danton  was 
prominent  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
X^ublic  Safety  when  that  body  was  renewed  in  the  shape 
that  speedily  made  its  name  so  redoubtable  all  over  the 
world.    This  was  the  result  of  a  self-denying  ordinance 


which  he  imposed  upon  himself.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
that  the  powers  of  the  committee  should  be  those  of  a  dio- 
tktor,  and  that  it  should  have  copious  funds  at  its  disposal 
In  order  to  keep  himself  clear  of  any  personal  suspicion,  he 
announced  his  resolution  not  to  belong  to  the  body  whidi 
he  had  thus  done  his  best  to  make  supreme  in  the  stat& 
His  position  during  the  autumn  of  1793  was  that  of  a  pow- 
erful supporter  and  inspirer,  from  without,  of  the  Govern 
ment  which  he  had  beien  foremost  in  setting  up.  Danton 
was  not  a  great  practical  administrator  and  contriver,  like 
Camot,  for  instance.  But  he  had  tlie  gift  of  raising  in  all 
who  heard  him  an  heroic  spirit  of  patriotism  and  fiery  de- 
votion, and  he  had  a  clear  eye  and  a  cool  judgment  in  the 
tempestuous  emersencies  which  arose  in  sudi  appalling 
succession.  His  distinction  was  that  he  accepted  the  in- 
surrectionary forces,  instead  of  blindly  denonncinff  them  as 
the  Girondins  had  done.  After  these  forces  had  riiaken 
down  the  throne,  and  then,  by  driving  away  the  Girondins, 
had  made  room  for  a  vigorous  Government,  Danton  per- 
ceived the  expediency  of  making  all  haste  to  an  orderly 
state.  Energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  gradual  con- 
ciliation of  dvil  hatreds,  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  the 
two  marks  of  his  policy  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
The  first  of  these  objects  was  fulfilled  abundantly,  psjtly 
owing  to  the  energy  with  which  he  called  for  the  armins 
of  the  whole  nation  against  its  enemies.  His  whole  mind 
was  now  given  to  the  "econd  of  them.  But  the  second  of 
them,  alas,  was  desperate. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  both  in  his  own  action  and  in 
the  writings  of  Camille  Desmoulins  {Le  Vieux  Cordelier), 
of  whom  he  was  now  and  always  the  intimate  and  inspirer, 
he  worked  against  the  inicjuities  of  the  bad  men,  like  Car- 
rier and  Col  lot  d*Herbois  in  the  provinces,  and  ajgainst  the 
severity  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  Paris.  The  black 
flood  could  not  at  a  word  or  in  an  hour  subside  from  its 
storm-lashed  fury.  The  commune  of  Paris  was  now  com- 
posed of  men  like  Hubert  and  Chaumette,  to  whom  the 
restoration  of  any  sort  of  political  order  was  for  the  time 
indifferent.  They  wished  to  push  destruction  to  limits 
whidi  even  tlie  most  ardent  synipathizerB  with  the  Bevo 
lution  condemn  now,  and  which  Danton  condemned  then 
as  extravagant  and  senseless.  These  men  were  not  poli- 
ticians, they  were  fanatics;  and  Danton,  who  was  every 
inch  a  politician,  though  of  a  vehement  type,  had  as  little 
in  common  with  them  as  John  Calvin  of  Geneva  had  with 
John  of  Leyden  and  the  Miinster  Anabaptists.  The  com- 
mittee watched  Hubert  and  his  followers  uneasily  for  many 
weeks,  less  perhaps  from  disapproval  of  their  excesses  than 
from  apprehensions  of  their  hostility  to  the  committee's 
own  power.  At  length  the  pMirty  of  the  commune  proposed 
to  revolt  against  the  Convention  and  the  committees.  Then 
the  blow  was  struck,  and  the  H^bertists  were  swiftly  flung 
into  prison,  and  thence  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
(March  24, 1794).  The  execution  of  the  H^bertists  was 
the  first  victory  of  the  revolutionary  Government  over  the 
extreme  insurrectionary  party.  But  the  committees  had 
no  intention  to  concede  anything  to  their  enemies  on  the 
other  side.  If  tliey  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  an- 
archists of  the  commune,  they  were  none  the  more  inclined 
to  eive  way  to  the  Dantonian  policy  of  clemency.  Indeed, 
such  a  course  would  have  been  their  own  instant  and  uttei 
ruin.  The  Terror  was  not  a  policy  that  could  be  easily 
transformed.  A  new  policy  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
by  new  men^  and  this  meant  the  resumption  of  power  by 
the  Convention,  and  the  death  of  the  Terrorists.  In  Ther- 
midor,  1794,  such  a  revolution  did  take  place,  with  those 
very  results.  But  in  Germinal,  feeling  was  not  ripe.  The 
committees  were  still  too  strong  to  be  overthrown.  And 
Danton  seems  to  have  shown  a  singular  heedlessness.  In- 
stead of  striking  by  vigor  in  the  C^nvention^  he  waited  to 
be  struck.  In  these  later  days  a  certain  discouragement 
seems  to  have  come  over  his  spirit.  His  wife  hjul  died 
during  his  absence  on  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  armies; 
he  had  now  married  again,  and  the  rumor  went  that  he 
was  allowing  domestic  happiness  to  tempt  him  from  the 
keen  incessant  vigilance  proper  to  the  politician  in  such  a 
crisis.  He  must  have  known  that  he  had  enemies.  When 
the  Jacobin  club  was  "  purified "  in  the  winter,  Danton's 
name  would  have  been  struck  out  as  a  moderate,  if  Robes 
pierre  had  not  defended  him.  The  committees  had  delib- 
erated on  his  arrest  soon  afterwards,  and  again  it  was 
Bobespierre  who  resisted  the  proposal.  Yet  though  he 
had  been  warned  of  the  lightning  that  was  thus  p^yiM 
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round  his  head,  Banton  did  not  moVe.  Either  he  felt 
himself  powerless,  or  he  rashly  despis^l  his  enemies.  At 
last  Billaud  de  Varennes,  the  most  prominent  spirit  of  the 
committee  after  Robespierre,  succeeded  in  gainms  Robes- 
pierre over  to  his  designs  a^nst  Danton.  Rooespierre 
was  probably  actuated  by  motives  of  selfish  policy^  which 
soon  proved  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  life.  The  Conven- 
tion, aided  by  Robespierre  and  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, assented  with  ignoble  unanimity.  On  March  30 
Danton,  Desmoulins,  and  others  of  the  party  were  suddenly 
arrested.  Danton  displaved  such  vehemence  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  that  his  enemies  feared  lest  he 
should  excite  the  crowd  in  his  favor.  The  Convention,  in 
one  of  its  worst  fits  of  cowardice,  assented  to  a  proposal 
made  b^  St  Just  that,  if  a  prisoner  showed  want  of  respect 
for  jnsUce,  the  tribunal  might  pronounce  sentence  without 
fortlier  delay.  Danton  was  at  once  condemned,  and  led, 
in  company  with  fourteen  others,  including  Camille  Des- 
moulins, to  the  guillotine  (April  5,  1794).  ''  I  leave  it  all 
in  a  frightful  welter,"  he  said ;  "  not  a  man  of  them  has 
an  idea  of  government.  Robespierre  will  follow  me ;  he 
is  dragged  down  bv  me.  Ah,  better  be  a  poor  fisherman 
than  meddle  with  the  government  of  men  I " 

Events  went  as  Danton  foresaw.  The  committees  pres- 
ently came  to  quarrel  with  the  pretensions  of  Robespierre. 
Three  months  after  Danton.  Robespierre  fell.  His  assent 
to  the  execution  of  Danton  had  deprived  him  of  the  single 
great  force  that  might  have  supported  him  against  the 
committee.  The  man  who  had  '*  saved  France  from  Bruns- 
wick" might  perhaps  have  saved  her  from  the  White 
reaction  of  1794.  (j.  mo.) 

DANTZIC  (or,  according  to  the  Glerman  form,  which  is 
oflen  used,  Danziq),  an  important  seaport  of  Prussia,  the 


Plan  of  Dantzic. 


1.  Ubrary. 

2.  St.  Bftrtbolomew's  Church. 
8.  St.  Bridget's  Church. 

4.  St.  Catharine'!  Church. 

0.  Old  Armonr. 

6b  St.  Mar  j't  Church. 


7.  GoTemmeDt  Buildings. 

8.  St  Barbara's  Church. 

19.  Town  HalL 

20.  Barracks. 

11.  New  Armory. 


east  of  Berlin,  in  54<>  21^  N.  Ut  and  19^  4V  E.  long.  la 
1875  the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Protestants^  num- 
bered 98,181.  The  town  is  traversed  by  the  Mottlan,  m 
small  branch  of  the  Vistula.  It  ranks  as  a  fortrea  of  th« 
first  class,  the  fortifications  including  ramparts,  hartiflni^ 
wet  ditches,  and  works  for  laying  the  surrounding  ooontry 
nnder  water.  There  is  a  harbor  in  the  town,  bat  tbi 
principal  port  is  at  Neufahrwasser,  at  the  mouth  of  tlia 
Vistula. 

Dantsic  is  entered  by  four  gates,  one  of  whidi  datei 
ftx>m  the  16th  century,  and  another  from  the  17th.  Th« 
streets  are  narrow  ana  winding,  but  in  the  Langgaase,  th« 
chief  street,  reaching  from  the  Hohe  Thor  to  the  Lan^|en- 
markt,  there  are  many  interesting  specimens  of  ancient 
architecture.  The  high  gables,  often  elaborately  orna- 
mented, give  the  houses  a  very  picturesque  aspect  Thefe 
are  13  Protestant  churches,  5  Catholic  churches,  and  2 
synagogues.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  Sl  Mary's, 
one  of  the  largest  Protestant  churches  in  existence,  be^on 
in  1343,  completed  in  1503.  It  possesses  a  famous  paint- 
ing of  the  LiBst  Judgment,  known  as  the  Dantaic  pictaie^ 
formerly  attributed  to  Jan  van  Eyck,  but  probably  b^ 
Memling.  The  town  hall,  founded  in  1379.  is  a  fine  Gothic 
structure,  the  interior  of  which  has  recently  been  restored^ 
Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  exchange,  built 
in  the  14th  century,  the  citadel,  built  in  1605,  and  the 
theatre,  of  recent  date.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  a  sab- 
urban  district  of  considerable  extent,  with  wide,  pleasant 
streets. 

The  Government  of  West  Prussia,  and  a  Board  of  Com- 
merce and  of  Admiralty,  have  their  seat  in  Dantzic.  It  is 
also  a  naval  station,  with  docks,  magazines,  and  a  msrine 
d^p6t.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  town,  besides 
providing  amply  for  elementary  education,  include  a 
ffvmnasium,  founded  in  1558,  two  real  schools  of  the 
highest  class,  a  commercial  academy,  a  technical 
school,  and  a  school  of  navigation.  There  are  a 
public  library,  containing  50,000  volumes,  a  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  chiefly  itiodem,  and  several  soci- 
eties for  the  promotion  of  science,  art,  and  literatare. 
The  manufacture  of  arms  and  artillery  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent,  and  the  imperial  and  private  docks 
give  employment  to  a  Rreat  number  of  workmen.  The 
town  is  still  famous  for  its  amber,  beer,  brandy,  and 
the  liqueur  known  as  Danziges  Goldwasser ;  and  tti 
transit  trade  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  towns  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Its  har- 
bors are  visited  annually  by  about  2000  sea-going 
vessels,  besides  an  immense  number  of  smaller  cnft 
employed  in  river  navigation.  The  chief  exports  are 
grain,  especially  wheat,  which  comes  for  the  moct  nart 
from  Poland  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  timoer. 
The  principal  imports  are  herring,  coal,  petroleum, 
salt,  and  wine.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  by 
sea  is  from  £2,500,000  to  £3,000,000,  by  river  about 
£2,250,000,  by  railway  from  £2,400,000  to  £2,750,000; 
that  of  exports  by  sea  from  £2,500,000  to  £2,750,000, 
by  river  from  £750,000  to  £1,250,000,  by  railway 
about  £2,500,000. 

History. — The  origin  of  Dantsio  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
mentioned  in  997  as  an  important  town.  At  different  timcf 
it  was  held  by  Pomerania,  Poland,  Brandenburg,  and  Deo- 
mark,  and  in  1308  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Teatonie 
knights,  nnder  whose  mle  it  long  prospered.  It  was  one 
of  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  Hanseatie  League.  In  1455, 
when  the  Teutonic  Order  had  become  thoroughly  eorrapt, 
Dantsio  shook  off  its  yoke  and  submitted  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land, to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded,  along  with  the  whole 
of  West  Prussia,  at  the  Peace  of  Thorn.  Although  nosi- 
inally  subject  to  Poland,  and  represented  in  the  Polish 
diets  and  at  the  election  of  Polish  kings,  it  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  free  city,  and  governed  a  considerable  terri- 
tory with  more  than  thirty  villages.  It  suffered  severely 
through  various  wars  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  aad 
in  1734,  having  declared  in  favor  of  Stanislas  Leseainski, 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Russians  and  Saxons.  At 
the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772.  Dantsic  was  sep- 
arated from  that  kingdom;  and  in  1793  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia.  In  1807,  during  the  war  betwcea 
France  and  Prussia,  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by 
Marshal  LefSbvre,  who  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 


Duke  of  Dantiio;  and  at  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  Napoleoa 
declared  it  a  free  town,  under  the  protection  of  Franee^ 
capital  of  West  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  l  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  restoring  to  it  its  ancient  territory.  A 
Vistula,  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  253  miles  north-  |  French  Governor,  however,  remained  in  it,  and  by  eowpelKng 
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it  to  ^bmit  to  the  Continental  aystem  almost  mined  iU  trade. 
It  was  glTen  baok  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

DANUBE  (Gennan,  Dcnau;  Hangarian,  Duma;  Latin, 
JkxMbiui^  or  ikmumUf  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
hler)f  the  largest  river  of  Europe  next  to  the  Volga,  trav- 
ersinff  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Turkey,  and  falling  into  the  Black 
8ea  after  a  course  of  about  1750  (or,  including  its  windings, 
2000)  miles.  Its  basin,  which  comprises  a  territory  of 
nearly  300,000  sauare  miles,  is  bounded  by  the  Black 
Forest,  some  of  the  minor  Alpine  ranges,  the  Bohemian 
Forest,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Alps  and  the  range  of  the  Balkan  on  the  south.  The 
Danube  is  generally  considered  to  be  formed  by  the  union, 
at  Donaueschingen,  of  the  Brigach  and  the  Brege,  two 
mountain  streams  from  the  Black  Forest ;  though  a  third 
stream,  orij^inating  in  a  spring  in  the  palace  ganjen  of 
DoDaueschingen,  at  a  height  of  about  2850  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  by  some  held  to  be  the  true  source.  It  seems  prob- 
able, according  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Knop  of 
Garlsruhe,  that  at  Immardingen  the  infant  river  loses  a 
good  part  of  its  waters  in  the  fissures  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  the  Aacli,  which  flows  south  and  joins  the 
Khine.  After  passing  N.  E.  through  the  kinj^dom  of  \yur- 
temberg  and  part  of  Bavaria  to  Katisbon,  it  turns  to  the 
8.  £.,  and  maintains  that  direction  till  it  approaches  Lintz 
in  Austria.  From  this  town  its  course  is  in  the  main  east- 
erly to  Hungary,  which  it  enters  a  little  above  Presburg. 
From  Presburg  it  flows  S.  E.  through  the  lesser  Htmgarian 
plain  to  its  confluence  with  the  Raab,  whence  it  runs  E.  to 
Waitzen.  At  Waitzen  it  turns  8.,  and  flows  with  a  slow 
oorrent  and  numerous  windings  through  the  greater  plain 
of  Hungary  for  nearly  2}  decrees  of  latitude.  After  its 
junction  with  the  Drave  it  again  takes  a  general  S.  E.  direc- 
tion to  Orsova,  where  it  leaves  the  Austrian  territories  by 
the  famous  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate,  with  once  formidable 
rapids.  From  Orsova,  its  course  is  generally  S.  by  E.  to 
Kalafat,  thence  mostly  E.  by  S.  to  Slstova;  it  there  takes 
an  £.  by  N.  direction  to  RasBova,  then  turns  N.  to  Galatz, 
and  finally  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea.  Among  its  400  tribu- 
taries, of  which  upwards  of  100  are  navigable,  the  principal 
are— on  the  right,  the  Iller,  Lech,  Iser.  Inn,  Ens,  Baab, 
Drave,  Save,  Morava,  Timok,  Isker,  Via,  and  Jantra ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  Altmiihl,  Nab,  Begen,  March,  Waaff,  Gran, 
Theiss,  Temes,  Chyl,  Aluta,  Jalomnitza,  Seretb,  and  Pruth. 
The  I>Euiube  communicates  with  the  Bhine  by  means  of  the 
Ludwigs-Canal,  which  unites  the  Altmiihl  with  the  Main, 
with  the  Elbe  by  means  of  the  Moldau  and  other  canals, 
and  with  the  Theiss,  its  own  tributary,  by  means  of  the 
Franzens-Canal.  The  upper  course  of  the  river  is  regu- 
larly frozen  over  all  winter;  and  even  the  lower  reaches 
are  usually 'closed  for  a  considerable  period.  According  to 
a  British  consular  report  in  1873,  the  river  at  Galatz  during 
the  thirty-seven  vears  from  1837  to  1873  remained  open  all 
winter  only  eight  times,  namely,  in  1839,  1846, 1852^  1853, 
1854, 1860, 1867,  and  1873;  the  date  of  the  complete  freez- 
ing over  varied  from  Dec.  7  to  Feb.  14 ;  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  occurred  as  early  as  Jan.  1 8,  and  as  late  as 
March  21.  This  last  event  always  causes  great  anxiety  to 
the  inhabitants ;  for,  if  the  thaw  b^ins  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  stream,  the  waters  rush  down  with  tremendous  fury, 
and  frequently  do  incalculable  damage.  When  such  a 
catastrophe  is  apprehended,  watchmen  are  stationed  on 
eminences  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  give  notice  by 
alarm  guns  when  the  ice  is  broken. 

At  Ulm  tlie  Danube  receives  the  Iller,  and  thus,  at  a 
height  of  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  becomes  navigable  for 
flat-bottomed  boats  of  100  tons.  From  Dcnau  worth  to  Pas- 
sau  it  traverses  the  Bavarian  plain,  leaving  which  it  inter- 
aects  a  mountainous  region  till  it  reaches  Vienna.  At  Pas- 
san  it  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  Vienna 
450.  From  Vienna  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drave  it  flows 
through  an  expanse  of  plain  country,  broken  only  in  a  few 
places,  as  at  Presburg,  Buda,  and  Waitzen.  At  Isakcha 
the  channel  is  1700  feet  broad  and  50  feet  deep.  At  ex- 
treme low  water  the  total  current  is  70,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  at  ordinary  low  water  125,000,  at  ordinary  high 
water  324,000  and  during  extraordinary  flood  1,000,000, 
and  thup,  on  a  general  average  from  the  observations  of  10 
years,  207,000  feet  per  second.  The  total  amount  of  allu- 
vium annually  carried  down  by  the  river  is  calculated  at 
67,760,000  cubic  feet;  and,  according  to  M.  Desjardins,  the 
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advance  of  the  coast  thus  produced  during  the  Christian  en 
is  about  9  or  10  miles.  About  15  miles  below  Isakcha  the 
river  breaks  up  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  or 
Kiiia  branch  forms  an  irregular  network  of  channels  on  its 
way  to  the  sea,  and.  after  reuniting  into  one,  gives  rise  to  a 
secondary  delta  with  nine  or  ten  arms;  while  the  southern 
or  Tultcha  branch  subdivides  before  long  into  the  central 
or  Sulina  branch  and  the  southmost  or  St.  George's.  The 
delta  thus  formed  comprises  an  area  of  about  1000  square 
miles^  almost  totally  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  broken  in 
all  directions  by  swamps  and  fresh-water  lakes.  Of  the 
total  burden  of  the  river  it  was  calcuUted  in  1857  that  the 
Eilia  branch  carried  down  seventeen  twenty-sevenths,  the 
Sulina  branch  two  twenty-sevenths,  and  the  St.  George^s 
eight  twenty-sevenths ;  but  since  that  date  the  Tultcha  St 
George's  branch  has  grown  shallower,  and  the  volume  of 
the  Kilia  has  increac^  to  about  eighteen  twenty-sevenths, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  discharge. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  century  a  good  deal  has  been 
done  to  render  the  Danube  more  available  as  a  means  of 
communication.  In  1816  Austria  and  Bavaria  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  common  utilization  of  the  river;  and 
since  then  both  Governments  have  been  liberal  in  their 
outlays  for  its  improvement  In  1830  steamboats  were 
introduced  between  Vienna  and  Pesth,  under  the  en- 
couragement of  Count  Szechenyi,  a  steamboat  company 
having  been  started  in  1828  by  two  Englishmen,  Andrews 
and  Prichard.  In  1834  the  boats  descended  as  far  as 
Orsova,  and  in  1835  they  began  to  reach  Galatz.  About 
the  same  time  the  draining  of  the  Donaumoos,  between 
Neuburg  and  Ingolstadt,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1791,  was  successfully  prosecuted.  In  1844  the  Ludwigs- 
Canal  was  completed  at  a  coast  of  400,860,000  dollars; 
and  in  1845  and  1853  the  removal  of  the  rocks  which 
still,  in  spite  of  the  labors  of  Joseph  II.,  obstructed  the 
river  below  Grein  was  finallv  achieved.  In  1866  an  im- 
perial commission  was  established  for  the  rectification 
of  the  river  bed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna ;  and  the 
proposal  to  construct  a  new  channel,  supported  bv  the 
engmeers  Abernethy  and  Sexauer,  was  ultimatelv  chosen 
as  the  most  promising  scheme.  In  terms  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  March,  1856^  the  river  not  only  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  international  law,  and  declared  free  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations,  but  a  commission  was  constituted 
in  November  of  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
deltaic  portion  in  the  best  possible  state  for  navigation. 
It  took  the  title  of  "European  Commission  of  the  Dan- 
ube," and  consisted  of  the  following  representatives  of  the 
seven  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty : — the  Chevalier 
de  Becke  for  Austria,  Major  Stokes,  B.E.,  for  England, 
Monsieur  Engelhardt  for  France,  Herr  Bitter  for  Prussia, 
Baron  d'Offenburg  for  Bussia,  the  Marquis  d'Aste  for  Sar- 
dinia, and  Omar  Fetzi  Pasha  for  Turkey.  Sir  Charles 
Hartley  was  appointed  engineel^in-chief.  The  commission 
fixed  its  seat  at  Galatz,  and  began  its  labors  by  establish- 
ing an  engineering  factory  and  d^p6t  at  Tultcha.  and  con- 
structing a  telegraph  line  between  Sulina,  Tultcha,  and 
Galatz ;  but,  after  a  discussion  which  lasted  from  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  to  April,  1858,  the  delegates  could  not  come  to 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  relative  claims  of  the  St. 
George's  and  the  Sulina  mouths,  and  had  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  their  respective  Governments.  A  technical  com- 
mission appointed  by  France,  England,  Prussia,  and  Sar- 
dinia decided  unanimously  in  favor  of  St.  George's,  but 
recommended,  instead  of  the  embankment  of  the  natural 
channel,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  canal  closed  by  sluices 
at  its  junction  with  the  river,  and  reaching  the  sea  at  some 
distance  from  the  natural  embouchure.  The  choice  of  St. 
George's  made  by  this  commission  was  adopted  at  Galatz 
in  December,  1858,  and  six  of  the  seven  representatives 
voted  for  the  canalization ;  but,  owing  to  various  political 
and  commercial  considerations,  it  was  ultimately  decided 
to  do  nothing  more  in  the  meantime  than  render  perma- 
nent and  eflfective  the  provisional  works  already  commenced 
at  the  Sulina  mouth.  These  consisted  of  two  piers,  form- 
ing a  seaward  prolongation  of  the  fluvial  channel,  and  had 
been  commenced  in  1858,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Hart- 
ley's plan  calculated  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years.  In 
their  permanent  form  they  were  completed  on  3l8t  July, 
1861,  naving  required  for  their  construction  200,000  tons 
of  stone,  and  12,500  piles.  The  northern  pier  had  a  length 
of  4631  feet,  the  southern  of  3000,  and  the  deptli  of  water 
in  which  they  were  built  varied  from  6  feet  to  20  feet  At 
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the  ooinmencement  of  the  works  the  depth  of  the  channel 
was  only  9  feet,  but  by  their  completion  it  had  increased  to 
19  feet.  Ten  years  afterwards  it  was  found  expedient  to 
make  the  total  length  of  the  piers  5332  and  3457  feet. 
Various  minor  rectifications  of  the  channel  were  also 
effected,  and  in  1865  a  lighthouse  was  established  in  44^ 
61'  N.  lat.  and  29**  36'  32''  E.  long.  The  expenses  of 
1857, 1858, 1859,  and  part  of  1860  were  provided  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  but  since  that  year  the  commission  has 
been  mainly  indebted  to  a  tax  on  the  shipping  of  the  river. 
Of  what  value  the  works  of  Sulina  have  proved  may  be 
shown  by^  the  fact  that  of  2928  vessels  navigating  the  lower 
Danube  in  1855,  36  were  shipwrecked,  wnile  of  2676  in 
1865  only  7  were  thus  unfortunate.  By  the  treaty  of  March 
13,  1871,  signed  at  London  by  the  seven  powers,  the  com- 
mission is  to  exist  for  twelve  years,  and .  the  works  accom- 
plished under  its  superintendence  are  declared  permanently 
neutral.  It  is  independent  of  the  Roumanian  Government, 
and  has  various  sovereign  powers  over  the  Danube  below 
Isakeha,  such  as  the  control  of  the  police,  the  collection  of 
taxes,  and  the  disposal  of  its  revenue.  The  same  treaty 
authorizes  the  permanent  commission  of  riparian  states 
(Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Turkey,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Servia),  which  commenced  its  labors  at  Vienna 
in  1856,  to  collect  a  tax  from  all  the  vessels  navigating 
the  river,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  obstructions  that  still  render  dangerous  the 
passage  of  the  Iron  Gate. 

Literature. — Marsiglias,  Danubiue  Pannonico-Mynem,  The 
Hague,  1726;  Sobulte's  Donau/ahrten,  1819-29;  Planohe,  2>e- 
ecent  of  the  Danube,  1828 ;  Szeehenyi,  Ueber  die  Donautehiff/ahrt, 
1836 ;  A.  Miiller,  Die  Donau  vom  Ureprunge  bit  $nt  den  Mundun- 
gen,  1839-41 ;  J.  G.  Kohl,  Austria,  the  Danube,  etc.,  London, 
1844,  and  Die  Donau,  Trieste,  1853-4 ;  G.  B.  Rennie,  Suggee- 
Hone/or  the  Improvement  of  the  Danube,  1856;  Sprat,  Report 
on  the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  1857 ;  Sir  C.  A.  Hartley,  Deeerip. 
tion  of  the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  1862 ;  Wallaoe,  Au/  den  Donau 
ton  Wien  nach  Conatantim^l,  Vienna,  1864;  Mimoire  eur  le 
Rigime  Adminiatratif  itabli  aux  embouchuree  du  Danube,  Qalats, 
1807 ;  Mimoire  nir  let  travaux  d'amSlioration,  1867 ;  De^jardins, 
Rhone  et  Danube,  Paris,  1870  (a  defence  of  the  canalization 
•oheme) ;  Sir  C.  A.  Hartley,  Deeeription  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Danube,  1874 ;  Carte  du  Danube  entre  Braila  et  la  Mer,  Leipsio. 
1874,  pablished  by  the  European  Commission;  Peters,  Die' 
Donau  und  ihr  Gebiet,  1876.  (h.  ▲.  w.) 

DANVERS,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  in  Massachusetts,  about  two  miles  from  Salem 
and  fifteen  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston,,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  which  employs  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  annually  puts  into  the  market  upwards 
of  a  million  pairs*  there  are  also  brickyards,  tanneries, 
and  a  carpet  factory.  The  most  interesting  ouilding  is 
the  Peabody  Institute,  with  its  library  and  art-collections, 
founded  in  1852  by  Greoige  Peabody,  the  philanthropist, 
who  was  bom  at  Danvers  in  1795.  Population  in  1870, 
5600. 

DANVILLE,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  the  adminis- 
trative centre  of  Montour  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  fiflv  miles 
north-east  ol  Harrisburg.  To  its  position  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Montour  Ridge,  with  its  abundant  supplies  of  iron- 
ore,  anthracite,  and  limestone,  it  owes  its  prosperity  as  one 
of  the  nrincipal  seats  of  the  iron  trade.  The  railroad  iron 
of  the  Montour  Iron  Works  is  specially  celebrated.  The 
town  was  founded  about  1780.  Its  population  in  1870  was 
8436. 

DANVILLE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  adminis- 
trative seat  of  Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  on  tlie  Vermilion 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash,  about  125  miles  south  of 
Chicago.  Situated  in  a  rich  and  populous  district,  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  extensive  coal-field,  and  well  supplied  with 
building  materials  and  water,  it  forms  a  flourishing  manu- 
£Eu:turing  centre  with  foundries,  wagon  works,  locomotive 
works,  and  various  other  industrial  establishments.  It  was 
founded  in  1828,  and  in  1873  had  about  7000  inhabitants. 

DANVILLE,  Jean  Baptistb  Bourguionon  (1697- 
1782),  a  French  geographer  of  the  highest  eminence,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  11th  July,  16^.  His  passion  for 
g^g^phical  research  displayed  itself  from  his  earliest 
years.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  reading  the  Latin  au- 
thors at  college,  he  amused  himself  with  drawing  maps  of 
the  countries  which  they  described.  While  he  was  thus 
Ibusiiy  employing  himself  one  day  in  the  class,  his  master 


observed  and  was  about  to  punish  him ;  bat  upon  eastbg 
his  eye  upon  the  performance,  he  immediately  judged  bus 
to  be  deserving  rather  of  encouragement  After  leavipg 
college  he  derived  much  instruction  from  intercourae  with 
the  Abb<$  Longuerue,  the  celebrated  antiauarian.  lyAii- 
ville  from  this  time  devoted  himself  entirdy  to  geography, 
particularly  that  of  the  ancient  world.  His  first  map,  that 
of  Ancient  Greece,  was  published  when  he  was  fifteen,  and 
at  the  aee  of  twen^-two  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Inng'a 
geograpners,  and  b^ran  to  delineate  maps  which  attracted 
die  attention  of  the  most  eminent  authorities. 

The  course  of  study  on  which  IVAnville  entered  was  ol 
great  extent.  Works  professedly  geographical  formed  the 
least  part  of  it;  those  of  all  the  anciait  and  modem 
historians,  travellers,  narrators  of  every  description,  were 
assiduously  examined.  He  studied  also  the  philosopherii 
orators,  and  poets,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  occ*' 
sional  geographical  lights  which  they  afR>rded,  for  it  was 
remarked  that  in  perusing  their  works  he  was  totally 
indifierent  to  everything  which  did  not  tend  to  fix  a 
geographical  position.  The  object  of  this  immense  Ubor 
was  to  effect  a  complete  reform  in  the  science  of  geography 
by  banishing  the  svstem  of  copying  blindly  from  preceding 
maps,  and  never  nxing  a  single  position  without  a  carefol 
examination  of  all  the  authorities  upon  which  it  rested. 
By  this  process  he  detected  many  serious  errors  in  the 
works  of  his  most  celebrated  predecessors,  while  his  own 
accuracy  was  soon  attested  on  all  sides  by  the  travellea 
and  mariners  who  had  taken  his  works  as  their  guide. 
His  principles  led  him  also  to  another  innovation,  which 
was  that  of  omitting  every  name  for  which  there  existed  no 
sufiicient  authority.  Vast  spaces,  which  had  before  been 
covered  with  countries  and  cities,  were  thus  suddenly  re- 
duced to  a  perfect  blank ;  but  it  was  speedily  perodved 
that  this  was  the  only  accurate  course,  and  that  the  defect 
lay  in  the  science,  not  in  the  geographer. 

lyAnville  was  at  first  employed  in  the  humbler  task  of 
illustrating  by  maps  the  works  of  different  travellers,  such 
as  Marchais,  Charlevoix,  Labat,  and  Duhalde.  For  the 
historv  of  China  by  the  last-named  writer  he  was  employed 
to  make  an  atlas,  which  was  published  by  itself  at  the 
Hague  in  1737.  The  question  respecting  the  figure  of  the 
earth  coming  to  be  much  agitated,  he  published  in  1735 
and  1736  two  treatises,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  it.  Bat 
this  attempt  to  solve  a  geometrical  problem  by  historical 
materials  was  eminently  unsuccessful.  Maupertuis  baring 
gone  to  measure  a  degree  within  the  polar  circle,  the  resnli 
was  found  directly  opposite  to  DAnviUe^s  prediction.  Any 
loss  of  reputation  which  this  failure  might  have  oocaaioned 
was  completely  retrieved  by  his  map  of  Italy,  published  in 
1743.  It  was  marked  by  a  methoa  of  investigatioa  ofiea 
employed  by  D'Anville  with  peculiar  success,  whidi  con- 
sisted m  the  application  of  ancient  materials  to  correct  the 
existing  geography.  Bv  the  diligent  study  of  the  Latia 
authors  he  was  enablea  to  trace  numerous  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  delineation  of  that  country.  A  trigono- 
metrical survey  which  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  almost  imme- 
diately after  caused  to  be  made  in  the  States  of  the  Choith 
confirmed,  in  a  surprising  degree,  all  these  alterationa 
On  this  occasion  he  first  set  the  example  of  acoompanyiop 
the  map  with  a  memoir  exhibiting  the  data  on  whidi  il 
had  been  constructed. 

He  now  applied  himself  to  ancient  geog^raphy,  alwt^pi 
his  favorite  department,  the  aspect  of  which,  onder  hii 
hands,  was  soon  completely  chan^.  He  illustrated  tnC' 
cessively,  by  maps,  all  the  countries  known  to  the  anciently 
among  which  Egypt  attracted  his  peculiar  attention.  To 
render  these  lalrars  more  extensively  useful,  he  published 
in   1768  his  Giographie  Anciennt  Abrtgie,  of  which  tti 


formia  en  Europe  caprH  la  Chute  de  PBmpire  Somam  m 
Occident  (1771),  and  by  some  other  works  eoaally  leaned. 
Entirely  devoted  to  geographical  inquiries,  the  appearaoet 
of  his  successive  publications  formed  the  only  events  by 
which  his  life  was  diversified.  From  causes  which  ait 
not  explained,  he  was  late  in  being  admitted  into.tks 
literary  societies.  In  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  becuas 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belki 
Lettres,  whose  transactions  he  enriched  with  many  papeu. 
In  1776  he  received  the  only  place  in  the  Academy  of 
I  Sciences  which  is  allotted  to  geography;  and  in  the  aaas 
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j^KT  he  was  apj^inted,  withont  solicitation,  first  geog- 
rapher to  the  King.  But  these  honors  came  too  late  to 
fladden  a  life  which  was  now  drawing  to  its  utmost  verjge. 
lis  last  employment  consisted  in  arranging  his  collection 
of  maps,  plans,  and  geographical  materials.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe,  and  had  been  purchased  by  the 
king,  who,  however,  left  him  the  use  of  it  during  his  life. 
The  task  performed,  he  sunk  into  a  total  imbecility  both 
of  mind  and  body»  which  continued  for  two  yean,  and 
coded  only  with  his  death  in  January,  1782. 

D'Anvilla'g  published  memoirs  and  diseertations  amounted  to 
78,  and  his  maps  to  211.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
ABnounoed  in  1806  by  Be  Manne  in  6  vals.  quarto,  only  two  of 
w|iioh  had  appeared  when  the  editor  died  in  1832.  See  Daoier's 
jflo^e  iU  ITAnvtiU  (Paris,  1802). 

DAPHN£,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
river-god,  usually  the  Arcadian  Ladon,  sometimes  the 
Thessalian  Peneus,  her  mother  being  Qsea,  the  goddess  of 
the  earth.  As  usual  with  nymphs  of  springs  or  rivers  she 
was  pursued  by  lovers, — ^first  by  Leucippus,  a  son  of  .£no- 
maus,  who  disguised  himself  as  a  girl  to  be  able  to  follow 
iier  better,  but  was  discovered  and  killed  by  the  nymphs 
with  Daphne,  and  secondly  by  Apollo,  from  whom  she 
escaped,  oeiog  transformed  into  a  laurel  tree  (66^), 

DAPHNEPHOIIIA,  a  festival  held  ever^  nine  years  at 
Thebes,  in  Bcsotia.  in  honor  of  Apollo,  consisting  of  a  pro- 
oession  in  which  the  chief  figure  was  a  boy  chosen  on  each 
occasion  for  his  beau^  and  strength,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  of  a  good  family  and  had  both  parents  alive.  He 
was  styled  Daphnephoroe  *'  laurel-bearer."  In  front  of  him 
walked  one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  carrying  an  olive  branch 
hung  with  laurel  and  flowers  and  having  on  the  upper  end 
«  bronse  ball  frcmi  which  hung  several  smaller  balls.  An- 
other smaller  ball  was  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  branch 
or  pole,  which  was  then  twined  round  with  purple  ribbons, 
and  at  the  lower  end  with  safiron  ribbons.  These  balls 
werd  said  to  indicate  the  sun,  stan,  and  moon,  while  the 
ribbons  referred  to  the  days  of  the  year,  being  365  in  num- 
ber. This  object  was  called  the  Kopa  The  Daphnephorus, 
wearing  a  golden  crown,  or,  as  Pausanias  {Ix.  10, 4)  says, 
a  wreaSi  of  laurel,  richly  dressed  and  partly  holding  the 
Kopo,  was  followed  by  a  chorus  of  maidens  cariring  sup- 
pliant branches  and  singing  a  hymn  to  the  god.  The  Daph- 
nephoros  dedicated  a  bronze  tripod  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  Pausanias  {loe,  eU.)  mentions  the  tripod  dedi- 
cated there  by  Amphitryon  when  his  son  Hercules  had 
been  Daphnephoroe. 

DABABJIBD,  or  Dailab-ghbra,  a  city  of  Persia  in  the 
province  of  Farsistan,  140  miles  sooth-east  of  Shiraa.  It 
IS  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district  at  the  foot  of  mountains, 
and  is  embellished  by  luxuriant  orchards  of  orange,  lemon, 
and  date  trees.  Though  greatly  fallen  from  its  former 
prosperity,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
province.  Its  name  signifies  the  city  or  residence  of 
I>arius,  and  by  Von  Hammer  it  was  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pasargade.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  various 
remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  important  of  which,  3} 
miles  to  the  south,  is  known  as  the  Khaleh-Dar&b,  or 
citadel  of  Darius,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  earthworks 
arranged  in  a  circle  round  an  isolated  rock.  Nothing 
remains,  however,  to  fix  the  date  or  explain  the  history  of 
the  fortification.  Another  monument  of  the  vicinity  is  a 
gigantic  bas-relief  carved  on  the  vertical  face  of  a  rock, 
apparently  representine  the  victoir  of  Sapor  I.  of  Persia 
over  the  Emperor  VaJerian.  A  full  description  of  both 
will  be  found  in  Flandin,  Voyage  en  Ferae,  vol.  ii. 

DABANG.    See  Dubano. 

D^ABBLAY,  Madame  (1762-1840).  Frances  Bumey, 
daughter  of  Charles  Burney,  D.Mus.,  was  bom  at  Lynn 
Begis,  in  Norfolk,  1762.  Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Esther 
Sleepe,  distantly  of  French  descent.  In  1760  the  Bumeys 
moved  to  London ;  and  in  1761  Mrs.  Bumey  died^  leaving 
six  children,  of  whom  Fanny,  the  third,  was  but  nine  years 
old.  Her  sisters  were  sent  to  school,  but  she,  as  she  tells 
us  herself,  "  never  was  placed  in  any  seminary,  and  never 
was  put  under  any  governess  or  instructor  whatsoever.'' 
At  ten  years  old  she  had  taught  herself  to  read  and  write, 
and  became  an  incessant  scribbler  both  of  prose  and  verse, 
and  ardently  fond  of  reading.  Six  years  after  his  wife's 
death  Dr.  Bumey  married  again ;  and  from  her  fifteenth 
vear  onwards  Fanny  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  social  circle,  gathered  round  her  father  in  his 
house  in  St.  Martin's  weet,  Leicester  Fields,  which  in- 


cluded the  chief  musicians,  actors,  and  literary  men  of  the 
day,  and  not  a  few  of  his  aristocratic  patrons.  Her  father's 
drawing-room  was  in  fact  Fanny's  only  school,  and  not  a 
bad  one.  Her  stepmother,  although  a  spirited  and  sensible 
woman,  did  not  encourage  Fanny's  habits  of  scribbling, 
which  she  considered  dangerously  unfeminme.  Fanny, 
therefore,  when  she  was  fifteen,  solemnly  burnt  all  her 
manuscripts, — among  them  The  History  of  Caroline  Eoeiyn, 
a  story  of  which  her  first  published  novel,  EceHna^  was  the 
sequel.  At  the  same  time  she  began  her  ftimous  IHary, 
which  extended  over  seventy-two  years  of  her  life.  She 
was  not  much  more  than  fifteen  when  she  planned  the 
story  of  Evelina;  but  it  was  not  written  till  some  years 
later,  and  was  not  published  till  the  year  1778,  when  its 
authoress  was  six-and-twenty.  Having,  she  tells  us,  an 
**  odd  inclination  "  to  see  her  work  in  print,  she  confided 
her  secret  to  her  sisters,  copied  out  part  of  her  manuscript 
in  a  feigned  hand,  and  persuaded  her  younger  brother, 
Charles,  to  be  her  agent  with  the  booksellers,  the  inter- 
views being  held  at  a  cofi*ee-houfle  in  the  even  ins,  and 
young  Charles  being  disenised  in  a  big  cloak  and  hat  for 
the  purpose.  Dodsley  refused  her  MS.  as  anonymous,  bat 
Lowndes,  after  its  completion,  accepted  it,  and  gave  her 
£20  for  it  Dr.  Bumey  was  told  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  good-naturedly  favored  his  daughter's  whim,  without 
BO  much  as  asking  the  name  of  her  book.  EoeUnOj  or  a 
Youno  Ladi/B  Entrance  into  the  Wbrldj  was  therefore  pub- 
lishedl  quite  clandestinely,  and  Miss  Burney  herself  knew  the 
event  only  through  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  while 
it  had  been  six  months  in  print,  and  had  been  reviewed 
and  praised  evervwhere,  before  her  father  held  the  three 
little  volumes  in  his  own  hand.  Dr.  Bumey  proudly  told 
Mrs.  Thrale  the  secret  of  the  authorship,  and  Miss  Burney 
was  at  once  taken  to  Streatham,  and  admitted  into  a  coterie 
of  which  Johnson  was  the  great  centre.  Her  fame  spread. 
Johnson  had  declared  that  there  were  passages  in  Eveiina 
which  might  do  honor  to  Bichardson ;  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds  could  not  be  persuaded  to  eat  till  he  had  finished  the 
story ;  and  Burke  had  sat  up  all  night  to  read  it  Miss 
Burney  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Montagu  and  the  .fios- 
bUus,  to  Sheridan,  who  wanted  her  to  write  for  the  stase, 
and  to  her  special  admirers  Mrs.  Cholmondely  and  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Bunbury.  But  the  chief  feature  in  her 
early  literary  life  was  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  her, 
which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Boswell,  and  ended  only 
with  Johnson's  death.  The  second  story,  OeeiUa,  or 
Memoin  of  an  Heireee,  in  five  volumes,  1782,  greatly  in- 
creased her  popularity,  and  brought  her  a  letter  from 
Burke,  in  which  he  said,  "  In  an  age  distinguished  by 
having  produced  extraordinary  women,  I  hardly  dare  to 
tell  you  where  my  opinion  would  place  you  amongst 
them."  In  1786,  through  the  influence  of  the  good  old 
Mrs.  Delany,  known  as  the  correspondent  of  Swift  and 
Young,  Miss  Burney  obtained  the  post  of  second  keeper 
of  the  robes  of  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of  Greorge  III., 
with  a  salary  of  £200.  For  five  years  (from  her  thirty- 
fourth  to  her  thirty-ninth  year)  it  was  her  duty  to  attend  at 
the  queen's  daily  toUettes^  to  take  care  of  her  lap-dog  and  her 
snuff-box,  to  read  to  her  now  and  then,  and  to  preside  over 
the  tea-table  of  the  equerries.  Her  Diary  and  Letters  of 
this  time  abound  in  amusing  court  gossip;  but  the  post 
was  an  uncongenial  one,  ana  she  resigned  it  in  1791  on 
account  of  ill-health.  The  queen  allowed  her  a  pension 
of  £100  a  year  the  king  saying,  "  It  is  but  her  due ;  she 
has  given  up  five  years  of  her  pen."  In  1793  Miss  Bur- 
nej  became  the  wife  of  M.  I^Arblay,  a  French  officer  of 
artillery,  who,  with  Madame  de  Stael,  Talleyrand,  and 
other  refugees,  lived  at  "Juniper  Hall,"  Dorking.  In  the 
same  year  she  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  emigrant 
French  clergy.  Her  only  child,  afterwards  the  Bev.  A. 
D^Arblay,  was  born  in  1794;  and  in  1795  appeared  her 
third  novel,  OcanilUif  or  a  Picture  of  Touthf  in  five  vols. 
This  book  was  published  by  subscription,  and  brought  her 
more  than  £3000.  From  1802  to  1812  Madame  I^Arblay 
was  in  France  with  her  husband  and  son,  and  in  1814  she 
published  The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficulties,  another  five- 
volumed  story,  a  comparative  failure,  though  at  the  time 
it  realized  £1500.  Madame  I^Arblay  was  in  France  and 
Bel^um  through  the  war  of  1814-15,  her  husband  bavins 
regained  the  post  of  marshal  de  camp,  which  he  had 
formerly  held  under  Louis  XVI.  They  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  General  I^Arblay  died  at  Bath  in  1818. 
In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary  for  November  18. 1826«  he 
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describes  his  being  taken  to  see  Madame  lyArblav  by  Mr. 
Bosers,  and  says,  "  I  haye  been  introdaced  to  Madame 
IVArblay,  the  celebrated  authoress  of  JEveUna  and  OwUcl, 
— an  elderly  lady,  with  no  remains  of  personal  beauty,  bat 
with  a  simple  ana  ffentle  manner,  and  pleasing  expression 
of  countenance,  and  apparently  quick  reelings."  In  1832, 
when  she  was  eighty  years  of  age,  Madame  & Arblay  pub- 
lished the  memoirs  of  her  father,  who  died  in  1814.  This 
book,  the  rambling  recollections  of  an  old  lady,  is  full 
.  of  imperfections  and  extraordinary  affectations  of  style. 
Madame  D* Arblay  died  at  Bath,  1840,  ased  eighty-eight, 
aiod  her  Journal  and  Letters  were  edited  by  her  niece,  and 
published  in  seven  volumes,  1842-6.  , 

Madame  lyArblay  was  not  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty.  She  was  small,  retiring,  and  rather  prudish,  de- 
lighting to  be  lionizea,  while  she  dreaded  nothing  more 
than  lo  be  thought  unfeminine  or  eccentric.  Her  style  in 
writing  was  considered  remarkable  for  its  spnghtliness 
and  humor.  Some  of  her  most  vivid  diaracters  were  ex- 
tremely popular.  "You  are  a  perfect  BranghtonP*  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Johnson,  when  Boewell  was  about  to  ^uit 
Mrs.  Thrale's  table  before  the  guests  had  finished  eatmg. 
And  Miss  fiurney  tells  us  how  "the  Doctor  "  was  one  day 
seen  laughing  to  himself,  and  suddenly  turned  to  her, 

2 noting  from  Evelina,  with  "  Only  think,  Polly,  Miss  has 
anced  with  a  lord  I"  Her  best  character-sketches  and 
most  spirited  dialogues  are,  however,  to  be  found,  not  in 
her  novels,  but  in  her  Journal  and  Letters.  The  draw- 
back of  everything  which  she  wrote  of  an  aatobiographio 
kind  was  her  painful  self-consciousness  and  astounding 
egotism.  It  was  her  great  ambition  to  write  for  the  stage. 
She  made  three  attempts  to  write  a  play ;  and  her  tragedy, 
entitled  Edxoy  and  JElgway  was  acted  by  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Kemble  at  Drury  Lane  in  1795,  but  had  to  be  withdrawn 
as  a  failure,  and  was  never  printed.  (f.  m.) 

DARBOY,  Georges  (;1813-1871),  archbishop  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Fayl-Billot,  in  Haute-Mame,  on  the  16th  Jan- 
nanr,  1813.  He  studied  with  distinction  at  the  seminary 
at  Langres,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1836.  AAer  filling 
a  charge  at  St.  Dizier,  near  Yassy,  he  was  appointed  in 
1839  professor  of  philosophy  at  tiangres,  ana  in  1841  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  dogmatics.  A  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  seminary  caused  him  to  leave  for 
Paris,  where  in  1846  he  was  appointed  almoner  of  the 
college  of  Henry  IV.  and  honorair  canon  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  confidence  thus  shown  in  him  oy  Archbishop  Afire  was 
continued  by  Archbishop  Sibour,  who  appointed  him  ed- 
itor of  the  Monitewr  OathoUqne.  In  November,  1854,  the 
archbishop  took  Darboy  with  him  to  Rome  and  presented 
him  to  the  Pope,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  protonotary 
apostolic.  In  1855  he  became  tilolar  vicar-general  of 
Paris,  and  inspector  of  religious  instruction  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  diocese.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Nancy 
in  1859,  and  in  January,  1863,  he  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris.  The  favor  of  the  court  was  indicated 
by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  erand  almoner  to  the 
emperor  in  1866,  and  to  that  of  ^rand  officer  to  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1868.  The  archbishop  was  a  strenuous  up- 
holder of  episcopal  independence  in  the  Grallican  sense, 
and  involved  himself  in  a  controversy  with  Rome  by  his 
endeavors  to  suppress  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jesuits  and 
other  religious  orders  within  his  diocese.  At  the  Vatican 
Council  he  vigorously  maintained  the  rights  of  the  bishops, 
and  offered  a  decided  opposition  to  the  infallibility  dogma, 
against  which  he  voted  as  inopportune.  When  the  dogma 
had  been  finally  adopted,  however,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  submission.  Immediately  after  his 
return  to  Paris  the  war  with  Prussia  broke  out,  and  his 
conduct  during  the  disastrous  year  that  followed  was 
marked  by  a  oevoted  heroism  which  has  secured  for  him 
an  enduring  fame.  He  was  active  in  organizing  relief  for 
the  wound^  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  remained 
bravely  at  his  post  during  the  siege,  and  refused  to  seek 
safety  by  flight  during  the  brief  triumph  of  the  commune. 
On  the  4th  April,  1871,  he  was  arrestea  by  the  communists 
as  a  hostage,  and  confined  in  the  prison  at  Mazas,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  to  La  Roquette  on  the  advance  of 
the  army  of  Versailles.  On  the  ^th  May,  he  was  shot 
within  the  prison  along  with  several  other  distinguished 
hostages.  He  died  in  the  attitude  of  blessing  and  uttering 
words  of  forgiveness.  His  body  was  recovered  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  having  been  embalmed  was  buried  with  im- 
posing ceremony  at  the  public  expense  on  the  7th  June. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Darbojr  was  the  third  arab- 
bishop  of  Paris  who  perished  by  violence  in  the  period 
between  1848  and  1871.  Darix)y  was  the  author  of  a  nom- 
ber  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  a  Fts  dp 
St,  Thomas  Beekel  (1859),  a  translation  of  the  works  of  St 
Denis  the  Areopagite^  and  a  translation  of  the  ImUaHm  ^ 
ChrisL 

DARDANELLES,  the  ancient  Hellespont,  and  in  Turk- 
ish Bahr-Sefed  BogJum^  the  strait  unitinff  the  Sea  of  Mar> 
mora  vrith  the  .£^ean,  so  called  from  the  two  castles  by 
which  the  narrowest  part  is  protected,  and  which  preserre 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Dardanus  in  the  Troad,  famoos  Ibi 
the  treaty  between  Sulla  and  Mithridates  in  84  B.  c.  Its 
shores  are  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  GMlipoli  on  the 
N.W.  and  by  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.E. ; 
and  it  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  47  miles  with  an 
average  breadth  of  3  or  4  miles.  At  the  JEgean  extremity 
stand  the  castles  of  Sedil  Bahr  and  Eum  E[ueh,  the  former 
in  Europe  and  the  latter  in  Asia ;  and  near  the  Marmora 
extremity  are  situated  the  important  town  of  Gallipoll 
(Kallipolis)  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  less  important 
though  equally  famous  Lamsaki,  or  Lampsacos,  on  the 
southern.  The  two  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  par  ex/oHmok 
are  Chanak-Kalesi,  Sultanieh-Ealesi,  or  the  Old  Castle  of 
Anatolia,  and  Kilid-Bahr,  or  the  Old  Castle  of  Rumelia, 
which  were  long  but  erroneously  identified  with  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  now  located  farther  to  the  north.  The  strait  of 
the  Dardanelles  is  fampus  in  history  for  the  passage  of 
Xerxes  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  for  tne  similar 
exploit  on  the  part  of  Alexander.  Nor  is  its  name  lev 
widely  known  from  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and 
from  Lord  Byron's  successful  attempt  to  rival  the  ancient 
swimmer.  The  passage  of  the  strait  is  easily  defended,  but 
in  1807  the  English  Admiral  Duckworth  made  his  way 
past  all  the  fortresses  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  In  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  July,  1841,  confirmed  by  the  Paris  peace 
of  1856,  no  foreign  ship  of  war  may  enter  the  strait  exoepi 
by  Turkish  permission,  and  even  merchant  yessels  are  only 
allowed  to  pass  the  castle  of  Chanak-Kalesi  daring  the  day. 
For  details  regarding  the  currents  of  the  Dardanelles,  see 
Black  Sea,  vol.  iii.  p.  692. 

DARDANUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  said  to  havv 
crossed  over  from  Samothrace  to  the  Troad  by  swimming  on 
an  inflated  skin,  and  to  have  there  founded  tne  kingdom  of 
Dardania  previous  to  the  existence  of  Troy.  Apparently 
this  was  invented  to  account  for  the  existence  in  the  Troad 
of  a  worship  of  the  Cabiri  similar  to  that  of  Samothrace. 
Dardanus  is  called  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the  Pleiad  Electrs, 
and  in  the  Iliad  (x^.  304)  Zeus  is  said  to  have  loved  him 
more  than  his  other  sons. 

DARES,  a  Trojan  priest  of  Hephestus,  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  whom  was  attributed  an 
ancient  account  of  that  war  which  was  extant  in  the  time 
of  ^lian.  A  work  in  Latin,  purporting  to  be  a  translation 
of  this  account,  and  entitlea  Uarelia  JPhryffU  ds  EscidiQ 
Trajcs  Historia,  was  much  read  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  then  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepoe ;  but  the  langoiupe  is 
extremely  corrupt,  and  it  belongs  to  a  period  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Nepoe.  It  is  commonly  published  to- 
gether with  the  work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  See  the  edition 
(which  has  an  essay  upon  Dares)  by  A.  Dederich,  who  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  work  to  a  Roman  of  the  5th,  Oth,  of 
7th  centoryJBonn,  1837). 

DARFtJR,  or  Darfob,  i,  «.,  the  land  of  the  Far  or  For, 
a  country  of  Uie  Soudan  in  Africa,  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  in  1874  conquered  and  incorporated  by 
Egypt.  It  extends  from  9"^  to  16^  N.  lat.,  and  from  23" 
30^  to  28°  30^  E.  long.,  thus  including  an  area  of  aboot 
105,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  roughly  estimated 
at  four  millions.  On  the  W.  it  would  be  conterminoas 
with  Wadai  were  it  not  for  a  strip  of  independent  terri- 
tory ;  on  the  N.  it  passes  oflf  into  the  desert  of  Sahara;  oo 
the  E.  it  is  separated  from  Eordofan  by  a  barren  steppe; 
and  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Darfertit  and  seyeral  petty 
states. 

The  centre  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Marra  Moon- 
tains,  which  lift  their  granite  peaks  to  a  height  of  3500 
or  4000  feet,  and  extend  aboat  180  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  avera^  breadth  of  70  miles.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  range  is  also  known  as  the  Kerakeri  Moun- 
tains, on  account  of  the  huge  boulders  with  which  thei^ 
flanks  are  strewn ;  the  southern  portion  turns  to  the  west 
and  takes  the  name  of  Jebel  ZerlaL    On  all  sides  this 
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moimUiii-mafls  is  channelled  by  numeroos  wadis,  which 
lor  the  mo6t  part  dry  up  in  the  hot  season,  bat  in  many 
cases  measure  from  200  to  300  paces  in  breadth.  Of  these 
the  most  important  (as  the  Sunot,  'and  the  Azum,  with 
their  nnmerous  affluents)  have  a  south-west  direction,  and 
ultimately  contribute  their  waters  to  the  Bahar-es-8alamat, 
which  passes  westward  through  Wadai.  Some  of  those 
that  rise  in  the  eastern  slopes  seem  to  find  their  way  to  the 
Bahr-el-Arab ;  but  the  greater  number  are  absorbed  or 
■top  short  in  their  course. 

The  climate,  except  in  the  south,  where  the  rains  are 
unusually  heavy  and  the  soil  is  a  damp  clay,  is  regarded 
as  healthy.  The  rainy  season  lasts  for  three  months,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wad  is  the  vegetation  is  fairly  nch^ 
Iwit  elsewhere  it  is  rather  scant  and  steppe-like.  The 
prevailing  trees  are  the  acacias — ^more  particularly  the 
Laxara  and  the  Acaeia  nilotioa — the  haohub,  the  sayal,  the 
kittir,  the  hommed,  the  jakjak,  and  the  makhtt ;  wnile  the 
sycamore,  the  ochar,  tlie  hadjlidj,  and,  in  the  Marra 
Mountains,  the  Euphorbia  eandelabntm  are  also  to  be 
Ibund.  In  the  highlands  the  culture  of  wheat,  elsewhere 
BO  rare  in  Central  Africa,  is  pretty  extensive ;  but  doukhn 
{Pemeiilaria)  and  dura  are  the  usual  cereals.  In  the  south 
and  west  onions,  pepper,  bananas,  citrons,  and  various 
fruits  areffrown  freely ;  and  in  sevenil  places  an  indigenous 
kind  of  tobacco  of  great  strength  is  cultivated.  The  deleb 
palm  is  abundant  in  the  south,  and  on  the  eastern  frontiers 
the  monkey-bread  or  baobab  compensates  for  the  deficiency 
of  water. 

Copper  is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  export;  antimony  was  worked  m  the  time  of 
Jlohammed-el-Fadhl ;  lead  occurs  in  Gebel  Kuttum  in  the 
Dar  el  Gharb ;  iron  is  wrought  in  the  south-west  province ; 
and  depoaits  of  rock-salt  are  met  with  in  various  places. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and^  camels  are  both  numerous  and  of  ex- 
cellent breeds.  Horses  are  comparatively  rare;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  imported  from  Donfola,  they  belong 
to  a  small  but  sturdy  native  race.  The  elephant  has  been 
exterminated ;  but  the  ostrich  is  common  in  the  east  in  the 
country  of  the  Hamr  Arabs. 

The  population  of  Darfur  b  of  very  varied  origin.  The 
Fur  occupy  the  central  highlands  and  part  of  the  Dar  Dima 
and  Dar  Uma  districts,  speak  a  special  language,  and  are 
subdivided  into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  most  influen- 
tial are  the  Dugunga,  the  Eanjara,  and  the  Eera.  They 
are  of  middle  heieht,  have  rather  irregular  features,  and 
display  a  disagreeable  character.  Dr.  Nachtigal  found  them 
proud,  treacherous,  and  very  ill-disposed  to  strangers ;  but 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  to  encounter  not  only 
the  religious  antipathy  of  Mahometan  bigotry  against  a 
Christian,  but  also  the  political  antipathy  of  irritated  na- 
tional feeling  against  a  supposed  Egyptian.  The  MoMohdl 
are  a  tribe  which,  breaking  oflTfrom  the  Fur  some  centuries 
back,  are  now  largely  minsled  with  Arab  blood,  and  use 
the  Arabic  language  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Tcamir 
are  an  Arab  tribe  which  must  have  arrived  in  the  Souaan 
at  a  very  early  date,  as  it  has  incorporated  a  large  Furian 
dement,  and  no  longer  professes  Mahpmetanism.  The 
I>a4io  formerly  inhabitecT  Mount  Marra,  but  they  have 
been  driven  to  the  south  and  west,  where  they  maintain  a 
certain  independence  in  Dar  Sula,  but  are  treated  as  in- 
feriors bv  the  Fur.  The  Zoghawck,  who  inhabit  the  north- 
em  borders,  are  on  the  contrary  regarded  by  the  Fur  as 
their  equals  and  have  ail  the  prestige  of  a  race  that  at  one 
time  made  its  influence  felt  as  far  as  Bomu.  As  holding  a 
less  important  place  in  th^  population  may  be  mentioned 
the  Berti.  the  Birgirid,  the  Beraunas,  the  Fellatas,  the  Jel- 
labas,  ana  immigrants  from  Wadai,  Baghirmi,  etc.  Genuine 
Arab  tribes  are  numerous,  and  they  are  partly  nomadic  and 
partly  fixed.  The  country  was  divided  under  the  **  Sultan'' 
into  the  five  provinces  of  Dar  Tokofiavi  or  the  northern 
province,  Dar  Dali  or  the  eastern,  Dar  Uma  or  the  south- 
em,  Dar  Dima  or  the  south-western,  and  Dar  el  Gharb  or 
flie  westem,  each  governed  by  a  separate  chief  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  which  stood  directly  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  king.  Each  province  was  subdivided  into 
so  many  departments,  and  each  department  was  under  the 
control  of  a  aherUtya  (plural,  sheraH),  The  central  district 
of  the  Marra  Mountains,  called  Dar  Torra,  was  under  a 
special  snertaya,  dependent  on  the  kin^ ;  and  the  western 
slopes,  which  form  the  most  fertile  tract  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, belonged  to  the  king  and  the  members  of  the  royal 


family.    The  most  important  towns  are  Eobe  and  Eal^ 
kabia,  on  the  caravan-route  across  the  north  of  the  country. 

Hiatory, — Of  the  Dacyo  dynasty,  which  appears  to  nave  been 
dominant  in  the  Marra  mountains,  no  history  has  been  left 
except  a  liflt  of  royal  names.  Next  suoeeeded  the  Tvqjor 
dynasty — ^Ahmed-d-Magur,  Saref,  Kuni,  Bate,  Rufa'%  and 
Shaou.  From  the  marriage  of  Rufa'a  with  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  the  Kera  tribe  sprang  Dali  or  Dalil,  who  founded  the 
Furian  kingdom,  divided  the  country  into  provinces,  and  es- 
tablished a  penal  code,  which,  under  the  title  of  Kiidb  Dali  or 
Ball's  Book,  is  still  preserved,  and  shows  principles  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  Koran.  His  grandson  Soleiman 
(usually  distinguished  by  the  Farian  epithet  Solon,  the  Arab  of 
the  Red)  reigned  from  1506  to  1637,  and  was  a  great  warrior 
and  a  devotod  Mussulman.  Soleiman's  grandson  Ahmed  Bokr 
(1682-1722)  made  Islam  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  increased 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  encouraging  immigration  fh>m 
Bomu  and  Baghirmi.  His  rule  extended  as  far  east  as  the 
Nile,  or  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Athara.  The  next  occupant 
of  the  throne,  Daura  or  Darut,  is  infamous  for  his  cruelty ;  and 
the  capture  of  his  successor  Omer  Lele  during  a  war  with  Wadai 
saved  the  country  from  an  equally  detestable  tyrant  Abn-el- 
Ghassem,  the  next  monarch,  was  lost  in  a  battle  against  the 
same  enemy,  and  when  after  a  time  he  reappeared  amongst  his 
people,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Mahommed  Tirab,  who  bad 
meanwhile  ascended  the  throne.  Abd-er-Rahman  sumamed 
el-Raschid  or  the  Just,  a  poor  priest  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
was  chosen  king  instead  of  Tirab's  son  Ishaga,  and  though 
revengeful  and  fond  of  intrigue,  he  proved  himself  on  the  whole 
not  unworthy  of  the  choice.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Na- 
poleon was  campaigning  in  Egypt;  and  the  European  potentata 
responded  in  1799  to  the  congratulatory  address  ox  his  barbarian 
ally  by  an  order  for  the  despatch  of  2000  black  slaves  upwards 
of  16  years  old,  strong  and  vigorous.  To  Abd-er-Rahman 
likewise  is  due  the  present  situation  of  the  Father ,  or  royal 
township,  near  the  Rahat  (or  Lake)  Tendelti.  Mahommed-el- 
Fadhl,  nis  son,  was  for  some  time  under  the  control  of  an 
energetic  eunuch,  Mahommed  Kurra;  but  he  ultimately  made 
himself  independent,  and  his  reign  lasted  till  1839,  when  he 
died  of  leprosy,  leaving  behind  him  the  fame  of  a  violent  and 
blood-thirsty  tyrant,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  the  loss  of  tha 
important  province  of  Kordofan.  Of  his  40  sons  the  third, 
Mahommed  Hassin,  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  religions  but  avaricious  man.  The  chief  events  of 
his  reign  were  his  fourteen  expeditions  against  the  Rasagat 
Arabs,  the  whole  result  of  which  was  that  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  fairly  peaceful  terms  with  that  restless  tribe. 
He  died  in  1878,  blind,  and  advanced  in  years,  and  the  succes- 
sion passed  to  his  youngest  son  Brahim,  who  soon  found  him- 
self engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Egypt,  which  resulted  in  the 
destrnotion  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Menovatchi,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  and  his  uncle  Hassab  Alia, 
who  sought  to  maintain  himself,  was  captured  in  1875  by  the 
troops  of  the  Khedive,  and  removed  to  Cairo  with  his  family. 

Exploration. — The  first  European  traveller  who  visited  Darfur 
was  James  Browne,  who  spent  two  years  at  Kobeyh  or  Cobbe, 
at  that  time  the  capital.  The  next  addition  to  our  knowledge 
was  due  to  the  Sheikh  Mahommed-el-Tounsy,  who  travelled  in 
1803  through  the  north  of  Africa  in  search  of  Omar,  his  father, 
and  afterwards  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of  his  wanderings, 
which  was  translated  into  French  in  1846  by  M.  Perron.  Dr. 
Nachtigal,  in  1873,  spent  some  months  at  Tendelti ;  and  since 
the  incorporation  with  Egypt,  the  country  has  been  reconnoitred 
by  Purdy  and  other  Egyptian  generals. 

See  Count  D'Escayrac  de  Lauture,  Notice  eur  le  Dar/ur,  1869 , 
Nachtigal's  communications  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiitide  OSo* 

S'aphie,  March,  1846,  and  to  Petermann's  MittheUungen,  1876 ; 
ehm's  Oeographieche*  Jahrbueh,  1876. 

BABIEN,  a  district  of  South  America,  of  special  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  geographical  discovery,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  great  inlet  of  tne  Colombian  coast  otherwise 
known  as  the  Galf  of  Uraba,  and  to  the  great  neck  of  land 
more  familiarly  designated  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It 
was  first  reconnoitred  in  the  first  year  of  the  16th  century 
by  Bodrigo  Bastidas  of  Seville ;  and  the  first  settlement 
was  Santa  Maria  del  Antigua,  situated  on  the  small  Darien 
river,  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  In  1513 
Vasco  Nufiez  Balboa  stood  "  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,' 
and  saw  the  Pacific  at  his  feet  stretching  inland  in  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miffuel;  and  ever  since  that  date  this  narrow 
stretch  of  terra-nrma  has  alternately  seemed  to  proffer  and 
refuse  a  means  of  transit  between  the  two  oceans.  The 
first  serious  attempt  to  turn  the  isthmus  to  permanent  ao> 
count  as  a  trade-route  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  and  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  Scottish  his- 
tory. In  1695  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment for  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies ;  and 
this  companvt  under  the  advice  of  one  of  the  idmI  r^ 
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markable  economists  of  the  period, — William  Patereon,  a 
Scotchman,. and  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England, — 
determined  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
as  a  general  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  project  was  taken  up  in  Scotland  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  national  rivalry  towards  England,  and 
the  "  subscriptions  sucked  up  all  the  money  in  the  country." 
On  the  26th  of  July,  1698,  the  pioneera  set  sail  from  Leith 
amid  the  cheers  of  an  almost  envious  multitude ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  November,  with  the  loss  of  only  fifteen  out  of 
12,000  men,  they  arrived  at  Darien,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  a  well-defended  spot,  with  a  good  harlK>r  and 
excellent  outlook.  The  country  they  named  New  Cale- 
donia, and  two  sites  selected  for  future  cities  were  desig- 
Dated  respectively  New  Edinburgh  and  New  St.  Andrews. 
At  first  all  seemed  to  go  well ;  but  by  and  by  lack  of  pro- 
visions, sickness,  and  anarchy  reduced  tiie  settlers  to  the 
most  miserable  plight ;  and  in  June,  1699,  they  re-embarked 
in  three  vessels,  a  weak  and  hopeless  company,  to  sail 
whithersoever  Providence  might  direcL  Meanwhile  a 
supplementary  expedition  had  neen  prepared  in  Scotland ; 
two  vessels  were  aispatched  in  May,  and  four  others  fol- 
lowed in  August.  But  this  venture  proved  even  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  former.  The  colonists  arrived  broken 
in  health ;  their  spirits  were  crushed  by  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors,  and  embittered  by  the  harsh  fanaticism  of  the 
four  ministers  whom  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  sent  out  to  establish  a  regular  presbyterial 
organization.  The  last  addition  to  the  settlement  was  the 
company  of  Captain  Campbell  of  Finab,  who  arrived  only 
to  learn  that  a  Spanish  force  of  1500  or  1600  men  la;^  en- 
camped at  Tubacanti,  on  the  River  Santa  Maria,  waiting 
for  itke  appearance  of  a  Spanish  squadron  in  order  to  make 
a  combined  attack  on  the  fort.  Captain  Campbell,  on  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  marched  with  200  men  across 
the  isthmus  to  Tubacanti,  stormed  the  camp  in  the  night- 
time, and  dispersed  the  Spanbh  force.  On  his  return  to  the 
fort  on  the  fifth  day  he  found  it  besiej^ed  by  the  Spaniards 
from  the  men-of-war;  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain 
its  defence,  he  succeeded  with  a  few  companions  in  making 
his  escape  in  a  small  vessel.  A  capitulation  followed,  ana 
the  Darien  colony  was  no  more.  Of  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  enterprise  only  a  miserable  handful  ever  reached 
their  native  land. 

See  J.  H.  Burton,  The  Darien  Papere  (Bannatyne  Clab,  1849), 
and  Hietory  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.,  also  the  article  '*  Cakal," 
vol.  iv.,  p.  700. 

DARIUS  I.,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  the  true  consoli- 
dator  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  administrative  ability 
foimded  anew  type  of  government,  and  organized  the  crude 
mass  of  conquered  states  bequeathed  him  by  his  predeces- 
sors. His  military  talents,  though  considerable,  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  legislative  and  financial  ones. 
The  originator  of  imperial  centralization  and  unity,  the 
inventor  of  a  well-regulated  system  of  taxation,  and  the 
introducer  of  an  alphaJ[>etic  system  of  writing,  he  found  a 
half-dissolved  amalgamation  of  discordant  populations  on 
his  accession,  and  left  a  firmly- welded  empire  at  his  death. 

In  the  great  inscription  on  the  rock  of  Behistun,  where 
he  has  recorded  his  struggles  and  victories,  Darius  traces 
his  descent  from  Achsemenes,  through  four  ancestors  all 
kings  like  himself.  He  seems  to  have  stood  next  to  the 
line  of  Cyrus  in  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  Cyrus,  when 
setting  out  on  his  campaign  against  the  Massagetfe,  already 
suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  crown.  He  accompanied 
Gambyses  to  Egypt,  but  was  recalled  by  his  father  to  the 
capital  at  the  time  the  conspiracy  was  being  formed  against 
the  Ma|[ian  usurper  Gomates,  who  professed  to  be  Bardes 
(Smerdis  in  Herodotus),  the  brother  of  Cambyses.  With 
six  other  Persian  nobles  Darius  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  Magian  usurpation,  and  pursued  the  pseudo-Smerdis  to 
Sikhvuvatis,  a  fortress  in  Nisea,  where  he  was  put  to  death, 
April  2, 521  B.  c.  The  friends  of  Gomates  were  massacred, 
the  yearly  festival  of  the  Magophonia  instituted,  and  the 
religion  of  2iOroa8ter,  which  haS  been  suppressed  in  favor  of 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Turanian  (as  opposed  to  the 
Aryan)  Medes,  was  solemnly  restored.  Darius,  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  was  proclaimed  king. 

The  first  six  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  in  suppress- 
ing the  revolts  which  broke  out  throughout  tlie  empire, 
occasioned  partl]^,  perhaps,  by  the  zeal  with  which  the  new 
monarch  maintained  the  Zoroastrian  ftlih,  and  which  led 


him  to  look  with  special  favor  on  the  monotheisdc  Jews. 
Pretender  after  pretender  appeared — Atrines  and  after^ 
wards  Martes,  in  Susiania;  JNidintabel,  who  called  him- 
self Nebuchadrezzar'  son  of  Nabonidus,  in  Babylonia; 
Phraortes,  who  claimed  to  be  Xathrites  son  of  Cyaxares,  in 
Media  and  Parthia ;  Tritantachmes,  in  Sagartia ;  Phraatea^ 
in  Margiana ;  CEosdates,  a  second  pseudo-^merdis,  in  Per- 
sia itself;  and  an  Armenian,  Aracus,  in  Babylon;  bat 
they  were  all  successively  crushed  by  Darius  or  his  gen- 
erals. The  most  serious  of  these  revolts  were  those  in 
Media  and  Babylonia,  and  it  was  probably  during  the  first 
Babylonian  revolt  that  the  long  siege  of  Babylon  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  took  place,  resulting  in  the  attempted 
plunder  of  the  ima^e  of  Bel  (518  &  a).  This  sic^  may 
have  introduced  the  otherwise  unknown  "Darios  the 
Mede"  into  the  book  of  Daniel  (see  article  on  Dakiel). 
The  Median  Phraortes,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  Tu- 
ranian part  of  the  population,  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  three  generals  of  Darius,  and  the  king  had  to  leavt 
Babylon,  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  capturing,  and 
take  the  field  in  person,  before  the  war  was  finished  by  the 
seizure  and  cmcifixion  of  Phraortes  at  Ecbatana.  The 
second  capture  of  Babylon  was  followed  by  the  exeontion 
of  the  Behistun  inscription,  515  b.  c,  in  which  Darim 
declares  that  he  had  translated  "  the  Ancient  Book,"  <*the 
Text  of  the  Divine  Law  (Avegla)  and  a  Commentary  of  the 
Divine  Law  and  the  Prayer  {Zendy  from  Bactrian  into 
the  old  Persian,  and  had  restored  it  to  Uie  nations  of  the 
empire  (see  Oppert's  translation  of  the  Median  vecsioD  of 
the  Behistun  inscription  in  Becords  of  Uie  Pasi,  vol.  viL). 
It  must  have  been  for  the  sake  of  this  translation  that  the 
Assyrian  cnneiform  syllabary  was  simplified  into  an  al- 
phabet of  forty  characters.  A  revolt  of  Iskunka,  a  chief 
of  the  SacR,  was  suppressed  shortly  after  the  inscription 
was  engraved.  Before  this,  Oroetes,  governor  of  Sardis^ 
who  had  murdered  Polycrates  of  Saumos,  and  aimed  at 
making  himself  independent,  had  been'pnt  to  death,  as  wdi 
as  Aryandes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  who  had  issued  a  silver  coin- 
age of  his  own. 

Darius  now  set  about  consolidating  and  organiting  hie 
empire.  An  elaborate  bureaucratic  s^em  was  instituted, 
and  the  empire  divided  into  a  varying  number  of  prov- 
inces, each  under  a  governor  or  satrap  {khskairapdBaL\  ao- 
pointed  by  the  king  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  respansifara 
lor  a  fizea  tribute.  The  power  of  the  satrap  was  checked 
by  "  royal  derks,''  who  sent  annual  reports  of  the  satrap 
and  his  actions  to  the  king,  by  retiuning  the  old  chidEi  or 
kings  of  the  province  by  the  side  of  the  satrap  wherever 
possible,  and  oy  sending  members  of  the  royal  family  to 
the  satrapies.  Except  in  tlie  border  satrapies,  the  mili- 
tary {>ower  was  intrusted  to  a  separate  officer,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  border  provinces^  accordingly,  that  a  revolt 
was  to  be  feared.  It  is  said  that  the  chief  furtresBes  had 
each  an  independent  commander,  while  in  Persia  proper 
"  royal  judges  "  went  on  circuit.  The  satrap  represented 
the  king,  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  mon^ 
tribute,  raised  probably  by  a  land-tax,  amounted,  acoocd- 
ing  to  Mr.  Grote's  calculation,  to  £4,254,000,-7740 
talents  (£2,964,000)  being  paid  in  silver,  and  the  reA 
in  gold.  The  Indian  satrapy  contributed  by  &r  the 
most,  and  Persia  proper  paid  nothing.  Part  of  the 
tribute  was  paid  in  kind,  Babylonia  and  Assyria  far 
nishing  one-third.  There  were,  besides,  water-rates,  and 
taxes  for  the  use  of  such  crown  property  as  fisheries  and  the 
like,  but  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  imperial  treasoiy 
was  in  all  cases  fixed.  It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
exactions  the  satraps  were  allowed  to  make  on  their  own 
account,  and  which  must  have  pressed  heavily  on  the  peo- 
ple. The  tribute  enabled  Darius  to  issue  a  coinage  of  ex- 
treme purity,  and  his  gold  darics  were  worth  about  22a 
of  our  money.  An  incised  bar  was  the  imperial  staoiub 
The  satrapies  were  connected  with  one  anotlier by  high-roadi 
and  posting-stations,  at  which  relays  of  horses  were  kept 
for  the  royal  messengers. 

After  building  a  palace  at  Susa,  the  new  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  founding  the  Chehl  Minor  at  Pecsepolis,  Da- 
rius overran  the  Punjaub,  and  had  the  Indos  navigated  by 
a  naval  expedition  under  Scylax  of  Caryanda.  Undia-  tbi 
guidance  of  Democedes,  a  physician  of  Crotona,  tiie  Greek 
seas  were  also  explored  as  far  as  Magna  Qneda,  and  th€ 
northern  frontier  was  strengtliened  by  a  campaign  aninsC  thft 
Scythians.  Ariamnes  of  Cappadocia  first  exaeuneil  thi 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  after  which  Darios^  with 
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MO  tbipB  and  the  mid  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  cros&ed  the 
Boephorus  by  a  bridge  constracted  hy  the  Greek  Mandro- 
eles,  eonquered  the  (SetsB,  and  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  acroes 
the  Danube.  Leaving  the  defence  of  the  bridge  to  the 
Greeks,  he  pursued  the  Scythians  as  far  as  the  50th  par- 
allel, burning  Gelonus  (perhap8  the  modem  Voronej),  and 
recroesed  the  bridge  in  safety,  thanks  to  the  fidelity  of  His- 
tiseus  of  Miletos.  Megabazus,  or  Megabyzus,  next  reduced 
Thraoe  and  made  Amyntas  of  Macedon  tributary  (506). 
In  the  following  year  Otanes  sulyagated  Byzandum,  Chal- 
cedon,  Antandros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 

In  600  B.  a  the  Ionic  revolt  broke  out  The  allies  of  the 
lonians  from  Athens  and  Eretria  landed  in  Asia  Minor  and 
burnt  Sardis,  an  event  which  led  tlie  Greeks  of  the  Helles- 
pont, as  well  as  the  Carians  and  the  Cyprians,  to  join  the 
uisurrection.  The  revolt  was  crushed  in  495  B.  c.  by  the 
battle  of  Lade  and  the  sack  of  Miletus  j  and  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment was  taken  upon  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  ^gean.  Miltiades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, escaped  with  difficulty  to  Athens,  while  Darius 
prepared  to  avenge  the  burning  of  Sardis.  His  son-in-law, 
Maraonius,  was  accordingly  sent  against  Athens  and  Ere- 
tria with  a  powerful  force.  But  after  establishing  democ- 
racies in  the  place  of  tyrants  in  various  Greek  cities,  and 
capturing  ThasoB  and  its  gold  mines,  Mardonius  loat  300 
ships  and  more  than  20,000  men  in  a  storm  off  Mount 
Athos,  and,  being  further  surprised  by  the  Thracian  Bryges, 
returned  to  Asia  Minor.  Two  years  afterwards  (490  B.c.) 
Darius  sent  another  expedition  under  Datis,  which  destroyed 
Eretria,  but  was  ingloriously  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the 
Athenians  under  Miltiades.  Darius  now  made  prepara- 
tions for  an  attack  upon  a  scale  which  the  Greeks  would 
have  found  it  hardly  possible  to  withstand  while  an  able 
prince  like  Darius  was  at  the  head  of  the  empire ;  but  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  preparations  (487  B.  c),  just  before 
everything  was  ready,  Egypt  broke  out  into  revolt.  Be- 
fore the  revolt  could  he  put  down  Darius  died,  486  b.  c,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  according  to  Herodotus,  or 
the  seventy-second  according  to  Cteslas,  who,  however,  cur- 
tails his  reign  b^  three  years.  Darius  had  already  nomi- 
nated Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  as 
his  successor, — his  eldest  son,  Artobazanes,  whose  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Gobryas,  being  set  aside  as  bom  before 
his  father  was  king. 

Long  before  his  death  Darius  had  excavated  a  richly- 
ornamented  tomb  with  four  pillars  and  other  sculptures 
out  of  the  rocks  of  Naksh-i-Bustani,  about  four  miles  from 
Penepolis.  In  an  inscription  on  the  facade  of  the  tomb  he 
enumerates  28  different  countries  or  satrapies,  including 
India  and  **  the  Scythians  beyond  the  sea,"  over  which  he 
bore  swav.  His  name  D^yavush  is  rendered  ip^eitfc, 
,  "worker"  or  "organiser,"  bv  Herodotus;  but  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  is  rather  "the  maintainer,"  from 
dari  (Sanskrit,  dhrif  "conservare").  (a.  H.  8.) 

JDABIUS  II.,  called  Ochus  before  his  accession,  and 
Nothos  after  it  (on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  17  bas- 
tard sons  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus),  was  ninth  king  of 
the  Persian  empire.  He  was  made  satrap  of  Hvrcania,  and 
married  to  Parvsatis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  I.,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  amongst  them  two  daughters, 
Amestris  and  Artosta,  as  well  as  Arsaces  or  Arsicas,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  (Mnemon),  and 
Ojrrus  the  younger.  Sogdianus  or  Secydianus,  the  murderer 
of  Xerxes  II.,  was  defeated  in  battle  by  Darius,  through 
the  desertion  of  the  two  satraps  of  Egypt  and  Armenia, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death,  Di&rins  assuming;  the  diadem 
(424  B.C.).  Darius  was  completely  under  the  power  of 
three  eunuchs  and  his  wife  Pary satis,  and  his  reign  of  19 
years  was  characteriaed  by  little  except  insurrections  and 
revolts.  The  first  of  these  was  raised  by  his  brother  Ar- 
sites  and  Artyphius  the  son  of  Megabyzns,  with  the  help 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  was  only  put  down  by  a  liberal 
employment  of  ^old,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  being 
betrayed  by  their  followerb  and  burned  alive.  The  next 
was  raised  by  Pissuthnes,  aatrap  of  Lydia  (414  B.C.),  but 
was  also  crushed  by  the  bribes  offered  to  his  Athenian  mer- 
cenaries by  his  antagonist  Tissaphernes.  A  merges,  the  son 
of  Pissuthnes.  howevei,  continued  to  maintain  himself  as 
a  kind  of  independent  monarch  in  Caria  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Another  plot  was  formed  by  the  chief  eunuch, 
'Artoxares.  but  quickly  suppressed.  In  411  b.  c.  Egypt  re- 
belled under  Amyrtaus,  and  Darius  was  compelled  to  rec- 
«eiu»»  Pausiris  the  son  of  the  latter  as  his  successor  in 


401  B.C.  Media,  which  revolted  about  the  same  time, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  not  so  fortunate  as  £^pt  in 
recovering  its  independence.  With  the  revolt  of  Jiedia 
may  be  connected  the  rebellion  of  Terituchmes,  a  son-in- 
law  of  the  king.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
was  occupied  in  supporting  Sparta  against  Athens  by  means 
of  Persian  gold. 

DARIUS  III.,  Bumamed  Codomannus,  the  last  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  succeeded  Artaxerxes  ill.  (Ochus)  336 
B.  a,  after  a  short  interval  durinjc;  which  Arses  was  nom- 
inally king.  He  was  the  son  of  Arsames,  a  nephew  of 
Artaxerxes  II.  according  to  one  account,  and  his  wife  Sisy- 
gambis  was  a  daughter  of  the  same  monarch.  His  pow- 
ers in  the  war  against  the  Cadisii  had  been  rewarded  bv 
Artaxerxes  III.  with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia.  The  eunu<& 
Bagoas  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  and  placed  his  creature 
Arses  on  the  throne,  in  order  that  he  might  rule  in  his 
name,  but  after  two  yean  he  deposed  him  and  put  Darius 
in  his  place.  Darius,  however,  soon  got  rid  of  Bagoas, 
whom  he  suspected  of  conspiracy,  by  making  him  drink 
poison.  The  character  of  Darius  was  mild  and  amiable, 
and  he  was  famed  for  his  personal  beauty,  but  he  did 
not  possess  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  struggle  with 
Alexander  of  Macedon  which  commenced  shortly  after  his 
accession.  In  343  b.  c.  Alexander  croa^d  the  Hellespont, 
and  defeated  the  Persians,  first  at  the  river  Granicus  (now 
Ustvola),  and  then  at  Issus  in  Cilicia,  where  the  mother 
and  family  of  Darius  fell  into  his  hands.  The  death  of  the 
Rhodian  Memnon,  the  best  of  the  Persian  generals,  the 
conquest  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  dissipation  of  the  Persian 
fleet  sealed  the  fate  of  Darius.  He  engased  in  person, 
however,  in  the  battle  at  Gan^amela  (or  Aroela),  October. 
331  B.C.,  but  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and 
fled  to  Ecbatana,  while  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Pereepolis 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conoueror.  In  the  following  year 
Alexander  marched  into  Meaia,  where  Darius  had  collect- 
ed a  new  force.  He  fled  towards  Bactria,  however,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Macedonians,  and  was  being  pursued 
through  the  deserts  of  Parthia  when  he  was  murdered  by 
Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates,  in  the  60tb 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  sent  to  Persepolis  by  Alex- 
ander, to  be  buried  with  the  other  monarchs  of  Persia, 
while  Bessus.  who  had  assumed  the  royal  title,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  barbarously  put  to  death. 

DARJILING,  or  Darjeelino,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  R&jsh&hi  Kuch-Behar  commissionership, 
under  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  is  situated  be- 
tween 26**  30^  60^'  and  27''  13^  5^^  N.  lat.,  and  SS''  2^  46^' 
and  88''  66^  36^^  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  in- 
dependent Sikkim,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Jalp4igurf  district, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Nep&l,  and  has  an  area  of  1234  square 
miles.  D&rining  consists  of  two  well-defined  tracts, — vis^ 
the  lower  Him&layas  to  the  south  of  Sikkim,  and  the  tarAi, 
or  plains,  which  extend  from  the  south  of  these  ranges  as  hi 
as  the  northern  borders  of  Purniah  district  The  plains 
from  which  the  hills  take  their  rise  are  onlpr  300  feet  above 
sea  level ;  the  mountains  ascend  abruptly  m  spurs  of  from 
6000  to  10,000  feet  in  height  The  scenery  throughout  the 
hills  is  picturesque,  and  in  many  parts  magnificent.  The 
two  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  K£ichanjang&  in 
Sikkim,  and  Everest  in  Nep&l,  are  visible  from  the  town 
of  Dirifling.  The  principal  peaks  within  the  district 
are—Phal&lum  (12,042  feet),  Subargum  (10,430),  Tanglu 
(10,084),  Situng,  and  Sinch&l  Pahir  (8607).  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  TistA,  Great  and  Little  Ranjft,  Rammiin, 
Mah&nanda,  Bal&san,  and  Jaldhaki.  None  of  them  are 
navigable  in  the  mountain  valleys ;  but  the  Tist&,  after  it 
debouches  on  the  plains,  can  be  navigated  by  cargo  boats 
of  considerable  burthen.  Bears,  leopards,  and  musk  deei 
are  found  on  the  higher  mountains,  deer  on  the  lower 
ranges,  and  a  few  elephants  and  tig^ere  on  the  slopes  nearest 
to  tlie  plains.  In  the  lowlands,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  deer, 
and  wild  hogs  are  abundant  A  few  wolves  are  also  jfound. 
Of  small  eame,  hares,  jungle  fowl,  peacocks,  partridges, 
snipe,  woodcock,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  ffreen  pigeons 
are  numerous  In  the  tarAiy  and  jungle  fowl  and  pheasants  in 
the  hills.     The  mahHr  fish  is  found  in  the  TistiL 

Popu/oiwm.— The  Bengal  census  of  1872  returned  the 
population  of  the  district  at  94,712  persons  (males,  53,057 ; 
females,  41,655),  thus  classified  :^Hindus,  69,831 ;  Ma- 
hometans, 6248;  Buddhists,  1368;  Christians,  556 ;  others, 
16,709.    The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  tract  consist  to  a 

large  extent  of  Nepill  immigrants  aiul  of  j 
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land  noes ;  in  the  tardi  the  people  are  chiefly  Hindas  and 
Mahometans.  The  Lepch&s  are  considered  to  be  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  the  hilly  portion  of  the  district 
They  are  a  fine,  frank  race,  naturally  open-hearted  and 
free-handed,  fond  of  chan^  and  given  to  an  out-door  life ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  improve  on  being  brought  into 
contact  with  civilization.  It  is  thought  that  they  are  now 
being  graduallv  driven  out  of  the  district,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  regular  cultivation,  and  to  the  Government  oop- 
servation  of  the  forests.  Tliey  have  no  word  for  plough  m 
their  language,  and  they  still  follow  the  nomadic  form  of 
tillage  known  as  ^ibn  cultivation.  This  consists  in  select- 
ing a  spot  of  virgin  soil,  clearing  it  of  forest  and  jungle  br 
burning,  and  scraping  the  surface  with  the  rudest  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  productive  powers  of  the  lant}  be- 
come exhausted  in  a  few  years,  when  the  clearing  is  aban- 
doned, a  new  site  is  chosen,  and  the  same  operations  are 
carried  on  de  novo.  The  Lepchtfs  are  also  the  ordinary 
out-door  laborers  on  the  hills.  They  have  no  caste  dis- 
tinctions, but  speak  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  one  of 
nine  septs  or  clans^  who  all  eat  together  and  intermarry 
with  each  other.  In  the  upper  or  northern  tardi,  alone 
the  base  of  the  hills,  the  Mecns  form  the  principal  ethnical 
feature.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  deadlv  jungle  with  im- 
punity, and  cultivate  cotton,  rice,  and  other  orainary  crops, 
by  the  jiSm  process  described  above. 

The  agricultural  products  consist  of  rice,  cotton,  pulses, 
oil  seeds,  and  jute,  principally  grown  in  the  torit,  ana 
Indian  com,  m^ruo,  and  rice  in  the  hills.  Tea  cultivation 
is  the  great  industrial  feature  of  D&rUHng  district, — con- 
ducted almost  entirely  by  means  of  English  capital,  and 
under  European  supervision.  This  industry  dates  from 
about  1856.  The  first  planters  did  not  meet  with  success; 
but  the  past  ten  years  have  been  a  period  of  steadily  in- 
creasing prosperity.  In  1866  there  were  39  tea  gardens  in 
D&ij fling,  with  a  total  cultivated  area  of  10,392  acres,  and 
an  out-turn  of  433,715  lb  of  tea.  In  1874  the  gardens  had 
increased  to  113,  the  area  under  cultivation  to  18,888  acres, 
and  the  out-turn  of  tea  to  3,927,911  lb.  The  cultivation 
of  cinchona  was  introduced  by  Government  about  1862, 
and  the  undertaking  has  now  attained  a  point  which  prom- 
ises success.  The  Government  reserved  forest  extends  to 
44,800  acres,  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  700  square 
miles.  India-rubber  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained  from 
these  forests. 

Goal  of  good  quality  seems  to  exist,  but  the  supply  has 
not  hitherto  been  utilized.  A  little  iron  is  manufactured, 
and  copper  mining  is  carried  on  to  a  somewhat  greater  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  methods  adopted  b^  the  natives  are  of  a  very 
primitive  kind.  Lime  is  obtained  in  large  Quantities, 
Duilding  stone  is  abundant,  and  slate  is  found.  The  prin- 
cipal line  of  communication  is  the  imperial  cart  road  to 
Darjiling,  which  has  a  course  of  48  miles  through  the  dis- 
trict The  Northern  Bengal  State  Railway,  now  (1877)  in 
course  of  construction,  will  bring  the  district  in  closer  con- 
nection with  Calcutta,  and  materially  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources. 

In  1870-71  the  Government  revenue  of  the  district 
amounted  to  £18,797,  and  the  civil  expenditure  to  £23,869. 
Three  magisterial  and  three  civil  and  revenue  courts  are 
at  work  in  the  district ;  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in 
1872  was  213  men.  The  principal  educational  institution 
is  St  Paul's  school,  intended  to  provide  good  education  at 
a  moderate  cost  for  the  sons  of  Europeans  and  East  Indians. 
The  higher  elevations  of  the  district  may  be  pronounced 
free  from  endemic  disease  of  every  kind  except  goitre,  and 
this  is  bv  no  means  widely  spread.  In  the  tardi,  however, 
and  in  the  lower  valleys,  malarious  fevers,  often  of  a  severe 
and  fatal  type,  prevail. 

The  British  connection  with  D&ijfling  dates  from  1816, 
when,  at  the  close  of  our  war  with  Nep&L  we  made  over  to 
the  Sikkim  r&j&  the  tardi  tract,  which  nad  been  wrested 
from  him  and  annexed  by  Nepdl.  In  1835  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  district  of  Isritish  Sikkim  or  D&rjfling  was 
created  by  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  hills  by  the  iSji  of 
Sikkim  to  the  British  as  a  sanatorium.  A  military  expe- 
dition against  Sikkim,  rendered  necessary  in  1850  by  the 
imprisonment  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  superintendent  of  Ddr^ 
jiling,  and  Dr.  Hooker,  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
allowance  granted  to  the  r&j&  for  the  cession  of  the  hill 
station  of  Durj fling,  and  in  the  annexation  of  the  Sikkim 
tardi  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  of  a  portion  of  the  hills  be- 
yond.   In  Argusty  1866,  the  hill  territory  east  of  the  Tistil, 


aoanired  as  the  result  of  the  Bhnt£n  campaign  of  1864,  wis 
adaed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  D&ijfling. 

Dakjilino  Town,  the  well-known  sanatonr  station,  h 
situated  in  27*»  2^  48'^  N.  lat  and  88''  18^  36^'  E.  long, 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  district,  and  is  7167  feet 
above  tfie  sea-level.  It  contains  an  ordinary  population 
of  about  4000  souls,  but  being  a  great  summer  rerort  from 
the  heat  of  the  plains,  the  number  fluctuates  aooordins  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  place 
is  about  24''  below  that  of  Calcutta,  and  only  2®  above  that 
of  London.  (w.  w.  h.) 

DARLINGTON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough, parish,  and  township  of  England,  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  county  of  Durham,  is  sitiiated  on  the  main 
line  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  39  miles  south  of  New- 
castle and  235  miles  north  of  London.  The  town  extends 
east  and  west  to  a  considerable  distance  Irom  the  River 
Skeme,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Tees,  which  traverses  it 
from  north  to  south. 

The  traditional  history  of  Darlington  commences  aboat 
1000  years  ago,  when,  as  is  asserted,  the  monks  who  fled 
with  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  from  the  inyading  Danes 
rested  for  a  short  time  on  the  site  of  the  present  town. 
This  circumstance  led  Styr  the  son  of  Ulphus,  prince  of 
Deira,  to  bestow  upon  St  Cuthbert,  early  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, ''  Deamington  with  its  appendages."  At  this  early 
date  Darlington  passed  into  the  han£  of  the  church,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  the  19th  centnry  its  his- 
tory and  its  government  were  closely  connected  with  the 
see  of  Durham.  The  bishop  appointed  a  borough  bailiff 
to  manage  the  afiGeurs  of  the  town  until  1867,  when  the 
office  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  11th  century  a  collegiate  church  was  es- 
tablished in  Darlington  by  Bishop  Carilepho,  and  nearly 
100  years  later  Bishop  Pudsey  built  St  Cuthbert's  Colle- 
giate Church,  which  is  still  deservedly  esteemed  the  most 
notable  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  county  after  the  cathe- 
dral at  Durham.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  a  manor 
house  at  Darlington,  and  a  deanery  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  church  by  Bishop  Neville.  So  closely 
identified  was  the  town  with  the  church  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  inhabitants  looked  with  a  scant  sympathy 
upon  the  Reformation.  In  both  the  ill-fated  attempts  to 
restore  the  ancient  rites,  which  filled  the  north  with  blood- 
shed, Darlington  sided  with  the  rebels.  Apart  from  eccle- 
siastical afTuirs  there  is  little  of  general  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  the  town.  Its  later  history  is  closely 
associated  with  that  of  the  small  but  enthusiastic  sect,  in 
whoso  eyes  all  war  is  criminal.  Under  the  later  Stnarl^ 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which  had  effected  a  settlement 
here,  was  subjected  to  an  intermittent  persecation;  but 
after  the  Revolution  the  Friends  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  prosperity  which  has  enabled  them  for  more  than  a 
centnry  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  in  Darling- 
ton. To  them,  and  especially  to  Edward  Pease,  Darlings 
ton  owes  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
the  modem  railway.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way, a  short  line  of  twenty-seven  miles  in  length,  seven  of 
which  were  worked  by  stationary  engines  on  the  summit 
of  inclines,  and  the  other  twenty  by  locomotives  and  by 
horses,  was  primarily  constructed  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
carrying  coal  from  the  Auckland  pits  to  Stockton  andl)ar- 
lington.  This  railway,  of  which  George  Stephenson  was 
the  engineer,  was  projected  in  1818,  and  opened  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1825.  The  laUer  date  marks  the  new 
birth  of  Darlington.  Prior  to  1825  it  was  a  small  market 
town,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  linoi, 
worsted,  and  flax.  AAer  that  date  it  rapidly  increased  in 
population  and  importance,  and  became  the  oentre  of  the 
industrial  district  of  South  Durham,  which  it  did  much  to 
develop.  At  the  census  of  1821,  when  the  construction  of 
the  railway  was  commenced,  the  population  of  Darlington, 
including  some  outlying  villages,  was  returned  as  655L 
Twenty-five  years  thereafter  the  population  had  nearly 
doubled,  the  return  being  12,452.  At  the  census  of  1871 
the  population  was  27,730,  and  when  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  railway  was  celebrated  in  1875| 
it  was  estimated  that  the  population  had  increased  to 
34,000.  The  ratable  value  of  property  showed  an  even 
greater  proportionate  increase,  having  risen  from  £26,137 
in  1829  to  X125,017  in  1875.  The  government  of  Dar 
lington — after  having  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  bor 
ough  bailifi)  appointed  by  the  bishon,  a  ^|fQfpl  p(  f^^^ 
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■itmera,  and  a  local  board  of  health — was  in  1867  tranii- 
ferred  by  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  a  town  council 
oompoRed  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  The  streets 
of  the  borough  are  wide  and  well  laid  out.  The  gas  and 
water  supply  are  both  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation. 
The  covered  market,  with  the  town  hall  and  clock  tower, 
occupies  part  of  the  spacious  market  place,  where  markets 
are  held  every  Monday  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  live  stock,  etc.,  and  on  Friday  after- 
noon for  butter.  There  are  two  spacious  and  taste- 
fully laid-out  cemeteries  and  a  public  park  in  the 
possession  of  the  municipality,  which  also  owns  the 
public  baths  and  the  fever  hospital.  The  union  work- 
nouse  is  situated  in  Darlington.  Among  the  educa- 
tional establishments  may  be  mentioned  a  new  gram- 
mar school,  erected  at  a  cost  of  XI 0^000  on  a  founda- 
tion whicli  dates  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  £»ciety's  training  college 
for  female  teachers.  A  mechanics'  institute,  a  small 
theatre,  a  subscription  library,  and  reading  rooms  are 
among  the  other  local  institutions.  Including  Sl  Cuth- 
bert's  Collegiate  Church  already  mentioned,  the  Church 
of  England  has  five  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  and 
there  are  numerous  chapels  belonging  to  the  noncon- 
formist denominations.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here 
weekly,  and  the  county  courts  monthly.  In  antiquities 
the  town  is  not  rich.  Excepting  the  collegiate  church, 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
almost  the  only  relic  of  the  past  is  the  engine  "  Lo- 
comotive No.  1,"  the  first  that  ever  ran  on  a  public 
ndlway,  which  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  stone  at  the 
North  Road  station.  There  is  a  monument  in  the  town 
erected  to  Joseph  Pease,  '*  the  first  Quaker  member  of 
Parliament."  Before  1825  the  Pease  family  were 
wealthy  mill-owners,  and  they  still  own  mills  contain- 
ing 270  looms  and  employing  700  hands ;  but  their 
mining  undertakings,  which  were  not  commenced  un- 
til after  that  date,  throw  the  mills  completely  into  the 
■hade.  They  employ  6500  workmen,  and  raise  more 
than  3,000,000  tons  of  minerals  per  annum.  The  Dar- 
lington Iron  Company,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£350,000,  employs  2000  hands,  and  turns  out  00,000 
tons  of  iron  rails  per  annum.  The  Skerne  Iron  Com- 
pany manufactures  iron  plates  for  shipbuilding,  boiler- 
making,  bridge  construction,  and  other  purposes.  The 
Boutli  Durham  Iron  Works,  with  acapiul  of  £130,000, 
are  exclusively  smeltinc  works,  producing  from  their 
three  furnaces  about  40,000  tons  of  pi^-iron  per  an- 
num. Among  other  industries  of  the  town  may  be 
mentioned  wagon-building,  malting,  and  tanning. 

DARMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  province  of  Starken- 
biirff,  is  situated  on  the  River  Darm,  fifteen  miles 
soum  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  grand  duke,  and  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  province  and  of  the  grand  duchy.  In 
1875  there  was  a  population  of  37,253 ;  including  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Bessungen,  it  was  44,088.  Darmstadt 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  streets  of  the  former 
being  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  latter,  which  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  city,  contains  broad  streets  and  several 
fine  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a  column  surmounted  by 
the  statue  of  the  grand  duke  Louis  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
new  town.  There  are  four  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  being  the  most  imposing,  and  a  synagogue  recently 
builL  Of  the  remaining  buildings  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  two  grand  ducal  palaces,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
theatre.  The  Grand  Ducal  Museum  includes  a  library  of 
nearly  500,000  volumes,  with  4000  MSS.,  a  gallery  of 
700  pictures,  a  valuable  natural  history  collection,  besides 
coins,  drawings,  engravings,  etc.  In  the  Cabinet  Museum 
there  is  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.  The  town  possesses 
a  gymnasium,  two  Real  schools,  and  a  technical  school : 
and  there  are  various  societies,  such  as  the  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Middle  Rhine  Geolosi- 
cal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Architects.  Among  the 
chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  hats,  jewelry,  and  tobacco; 
and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  seeds  of  different 
kinds,  and  in  wine.  There  are  many  pleasant  i^alks  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  is  well  wooded,  and  several  of 
iLe  palace  gardens  are  open  to  the  public. 

Darmrtadt  is  mentioned  in  the  Ilth  oentnry,  but  in  the  Uth 
oentury  it  was  still  a  village,  held  by  the  O^imU  of  Katsenelln- 


bogen.  It  oame  by  marriage  Into  the  poseef  sion  of  the  hoose 
of  Hesse  in  1479,  the  male  line  of  -the  house  of  Katienellnbogen 
having  in  that  year  beoome  extinct.  The  imperial  army  took 
it  in  Ihe  Schmalkaldio  war,  and  def troyed  the  old  castle.  In 
1507,  after  the  death  of  Philin  the  Magnanimous,  his  youngest 
son  Qeorge  received  Darmstaat  and  chose  it  as  his  residenoeu 
Ho  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 


Plan  of  Darmstadt. 


1.  Infantry  Barracks. 
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9.  Stftndehaua. 

10.  Town  HalL 
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12.  Gymnasium. 
18.  Polytechnlum. 

14.  Palace  of  Prince  Louis. 
Ifi.  Catholic  Church. 

16.  Palace  of  Prince  Charles. 

17.  Caralry  Barracks. 


DABN^TAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine- Inf^rieure,  and  2}  miles  east  of  Bouen,  on  two  small 
streams  called  the  Aubette  and  the  Bobec.  It  has  a  fine 
Gothic  cliurch,  and  manufactures  woollens,  flannels,  cot- 
tons, and  paper.    Population  in  1871,  5636. 

DABTFOBD,  an  English  market-town,  parish,  and  local 
board  district  of  West  Kent,  16  miles  east  of  London,  on 
the  Darent,  which  enters  the  Thames  about  2}  miles  north 
of  the  town.  The  town  lies  low,  flanked  by  two  chalky 
eminences,  called  East  and  West  Hills,  and  consists  of  one 
main  street,  crossed  by  two  or  three  smaller  streets.  It 
possesses  a  town  hall,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  county 
court-house.  The  most  noteworthy  building,  however,  is 
the  parish  church,  repaired  and  restored,  which  contains  a 
curious  old  fresco  and  several  interesting  brasses.  The 
prosperity  of  the  town  depends  on  the  important  public 
works  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  including  powder  work% 
paper  mills,  and  engineering  works.  One  of  the  first 
attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  England  was 
made  here  by  Spilman,  who  was  jeweller  to  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, and  that  industry  has  been  identified  with  the  place 
ever  since.  Dartford  was  the  scene,  in  1235,  of  the  mar- 
riage, celebrated  by  proxy,  between  Isabella,  sister  of 
Henry  III.,  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  and  in  1331 
a  famous  tournament  was  held  in  the  place  b^  Edward 
III.  The  same  monarch  established  an  Augustinian  nun- 
nery on  West  Hill  in  1365,  of  which,  howew,  almost  no 
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nmains  now  exist  It  was  here  also  that  Wat  Tyler'^ 
outbreak  occurred  in  1377,  and  the  house  he  resided  in  is 
pointed  out  by  the  townspeople.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
4251  acres;  the  population  (1871),  8298. 

DARTMOOR  FOREST.    See  Devonshire. 

DARTMOUTH,  an  ancient  municipal  borough  and  sea- 
port town  of  England,  in  South  Devon,  31  miles  south  of 
Exeter  and  229  miles  south-west  of  London  by  rail,  is 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Kingswear,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dart,  which  here  forms  a  secure  harbor  in 
the  Enfflish  Channel.  The  town  stretches  along  the  shore 
of  the  harbor,  overhung  by  steep  acclivities,  and  presents 
a  picturesoue  appearance.  Many  of  the  houses  belong  to 
the  Elizaoethan  period.  Its  iprincipal  building  is  St. 
Baviour  Church,  a  cruciform  edifice  of  ancient  date,  con- 
aining  a  graceful  rood-screen,  a  stone  pulpit,  and  some 
nteresting  monuments.  Dartmouth  casile  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor.  As  a  seaport  Dartmouth  is  now 
little  used,  but  it  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  early 
histoiT  of  England.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusadere' 
fleet  in  1190;  and  in  1346-47  it  contributed  81  ships  to 
the  siege  of  Calais  under  Edward  III.  In  later  times 
several  expeditions  left  its  harbor  for  the  exploration  of 
the  New  World ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th 
oentury  its  occupation  was  hotly  contested.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
It  contains  an  area  of  1847  acres  (including  part  of  the 
parish  of  Stokefleming),  and  in  1871  had  a  population  of 
5388  persons.  Formerly  it  returned  a  member  to  Parlisr 
meat,  out  it  was  disfranchised  in  1868. 

DARU,  Pibbrb-Antoike,  Cobcte  db  (1767-1829),  a 
distinguished  author  and  statesman  of  France,  was  bom  at 
Montpelier,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  intendancy  of  Languedoc.  From  the  Oratorians  of  the 
military  school  at  Toumon  he  imbibed  an  enthusiasm  for 
study,  and  an  admiration  of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient 
literature,  which  remained  with  him  for  life.  At  tlie  age 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  the  following  vear, 
though  under  the  legal  age,  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
commissary.  In  1791,  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  accused  before  the 
^Club"  of  treasonable  relations  with  the  marquis  of 
Bouzol;  but  the  eloquence  of  his  defence  secured  his 
acquittal.  In  the  following  year,  however,  while  he  was 
serving  in  Brittany,  the  senseless  suspicion  of  the  times 
was  such  that  his  use  of  the  ironical  expression  not 
amis  U»  Anglais  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
The  eighteen  months  of  durance  spent  at  Rennes  and 
Orleans  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  studv  and  transla- 
tion of  Horace,  in  imitation  of  whose  style  he  also  pro- 
duced an  ^pitre  d  mon  Sans-OuloUe,  as  he  desi^ates  Uie 
keeper  to  whom  he  was  intrustea.  After  his  release 
he  served  under  Pdtiet  and  Massena  in  several  important 
situations  in  the  commissariat  and  in  the  office  of  the 
ministry  of  war.  His  generous  love  of  justice  was  strik- 
ingly displayed  by  the  appeal  which  he  made  in  favor 
of  Ferrand,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  wron^ully 
removed  from  a  post  to  which  he  himself  was  appointed. 
The  first  consul  made  him  secretarv  to  the  ministry  at  war; 
and,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  nominated  him 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  execution  of  the  conven- 
tion concluded  between  General  Berthier  and  General 
Melas.  In  1805  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state  and 
intendant-^eneral  of  the  emperor's  military  household.  In 
the  following  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  intend- 
ant-general  of  the  Brunswick  territory,  and  subseonently  of 
oommissioner  for  tlie  execution  of  the  treaties  of  Tilsit'and 
Vienna,  as  well  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.  In 
1806  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  1808 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  In  1811 
he  was  anpointed  minister  secretary  of  state ;  and  shortly 
afterwarais  he  received  the  portfolio  of  the  war  department. 
He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  campaign.  When 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  had  commenced,  he  had  to  assume 
the  functions  of  intendant-general  of  the  army;  and  his 
iron  constitution,  and  capacity  for  labor,  enabled  him  to 
fulfil,  with  apparent  ease,  duties  which  might  have  killed 
several  men  of  ordinary  strength.  C*e8t  un  lion  potar  le 
trouHiHf  said  Napoleon  himself.  After  tlie  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  he  was  made  intendant-general  to  the  king, 
an  appointment  which  he  received  in  Dumber.  1814.  But 
oo  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  joined  the  stand- 
ard of  his  old  master,  subscribed  a  considerable  sum  for 


the  purpose  of  arming  the  Parisian  fSdMs,  uid  in  Us 
capacity  of  councillor  of  state  attached  his  signature  to 
the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  25th  March.  His  con- 
duet  towards  the  emperor  displays  a  frank  and  simple  in- 
dependence of  character  oombinea  with  a  genuine  devotion 
to  Napoleon's  cause.  "  They  don't  speak  well  of  my  are  dc 
triomphe^'*  said  Napoleon  one  day.  "  There  are  two  penoK 
whom  I  have  heard  praise  it,"  replied  Dam, — "your  maj- 
esty and  his  architect."  The  second  restoration  found  him 
compromised  by  his  connection  with  the  Government  of 
the  Hundred  XHtys ;  and  he  retired  for  a  time  into  private 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  But  m  1819 
he  was  summoned  b^  royal  ordinance  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  where  his  rectitude  of  judgment  and  administrative 
knowledge  signalized  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  de- 
fenders of  the  national  liberties.  In  1821  he  published  his 
HiMovrt  dt  Veniae,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
his  works,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  im- 
partial history  of  that  sinc^Iar  republic  eoually  remaik* 
able  for  its  strength  and  duration.  His  suosequent  woik, 
the  Hiatoire  dt  BreUigne  (3  vols.  1826),  displays  great  labor 
and  accuracy,  but  is  devoid  of  interest  except  to  historical 
antiquaries.  His  other  productions  consist  of  a  poetical 
translation  of  Horace,  which,  in  spite  of  the  malicious  ep- 
imm  of  Le  Brun,  Je  ne  lis  poinl  DarUj  faime  trap  vum 
Soraeey  has  enjoyed  in  France  a  well-merited  reputation; 
a  variety  of  occasional  poems,  discourses,  and  Gooes  pro- 
nounced in  the  Academy ;  and  speeches  delivered  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  He  died  at  his  residence  near  Meulan, 
September  5,  1829,  a^ed  sixty-two.  His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  Cimitidre  Moutmartre,  and  ^je  disooursei 
were  pronounced  over  his  tomb  by  MM.  Mirbel,  Oivier, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Temaux,  and  Lieroy. 

See  the  "  Notice  "  by  M.  Viennet  prefixed  to  the  fourth  editioa 
of  the  Hittoire  de  Venite,  9  vols.,  1853,  and  three  artioles  bj 
Sainte-Beave  in  Cautrif  du  Lundi,  vol.  ix. 

DARWIN,  Erasmus  (1731-1802),  man  of  science  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Elton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  12ili 
December,  1731.  Having  studied  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  taken  the  de^pree  of 
M.D.  at  uie  latter  university,  he  settled  as  a  p^jrsician  at 
Lichfield,  and  gained  a  laiige  practice.  While  here  he  is 
said  to  have  done  much,  both  by  his  own  example  and  bj 
more  direct  efibrt,  to  diminish  drunkenness  among  the 
lower  classes.  In  1781  he  removed  to  Derby,  where  ht 
remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  18tk 
April,  1802.  The^fame  of  Erasmus  Darwin  aa  Mraet  resli 
upon  his  Botanic  Oorden,  though  he  also  wrote  The  TempU 
of  Naluref  or  the  Origin  of  Society,  a  Poem,  wilh  Philesopih 
teal  Notes  (1803),  and  The  Shrine  of  Nature  (poathamoesly 
published).  Ttie  Botanic  Garden  (the  second  part  ot 
which — The  Loves  of  the  PUmts — was  published  anony- 
mously in  1789,  and  the  whole  of  which  appeared  u 
1791)  is  a  lon£[  poem  in  the  decasyllabic  rhymed  couplet 
Its  merit  lies  m  the  genuine  scientific  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest in  nature  which  |)ervade  it ;  and  of  any  other  poetic 
quality— except  a  certain,  sometimes  felicitous  but  oflener 
ill-placed,  elaborated  pomp  of  words — ^it  may  without  in- 
justice be  said  to  be  almost  destitute.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  written  laboriously,  and  polished  with  unsparing  caz«^ 
line  by  line,  often  as  lie  rode  from  one  patient  to  another, 
and  itoccupied  the  leisure  hours  of  many  years.  The  die* 
tion  is  artificial  to  a  degree  which  renders  it  in  emotional 
passages  stilted  and  even  absurd,  and  whicli  makes  Can- 
ning's clever  caricature — The  Loves  of  the  Triangles — often 
remarkably  like  the  poem  it  satirizes;  in  some  passage^ 
however,  it  is  not  without  a  stately  appropriatenesL 
Gnomes,  sylphs,  and  nereids  are  introduced  on  almost 
every  page,. and  personification  is  carried  to  an  extraoi^ 
dinary  excess.  Thus  he  describes  the  Loves  of  the  PbmCi 
according  to  tlie  Linnaean  system  by  means  of  a  most  in- 
genious but  minplaced  and  amusing  personification  of  each 
plant,  and  often  even  of  the  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  si^ 
nificant  that  botanical  notes  are  added  to  the  poem,  and 
that  its  eulogies  of  scientific  men  are  frequent.  Darwia's 
mind  was  in  fact  rather  that  of  a  man  of  science  than  that 
of  a  poet.  His  most  important  scientific  work  is  his  Zih 
onomia  (1794-6),  which  contains  a  system  of  pathology,  and 
a  treatise  on  generation,  in  which  Darwin,  in  the  words  of 
his  famous  grandson,  *' anticipated  the  views  and  erroneoos 
grounds  of  opinions  of  Lamarck."  The  essence  of  Bar* 
win's  views  is  contained  in  the  following  passage,  which 
he  follows  up  with  the  oonclusion  V  that-oneg^d  ^e  i 
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kind  of  living  filaments  is  and  has  been  the  canse  of  all 
organic  life :" — 

"  Would  it  be  too  bold  to  imagine  that,  in  the  great  length  of 
tine  sinee  the  earth  began  to  exist,  perhaps  millions  of  ages 
before  the  eommeneement  of  the  history  of  mankind, — would  it 
be  too  bold  to  imagine  that  all  warm-blooded  animals  have  arisen 
from  one  Hying  filament,  which  the  great  First  Cause  endued 
with  animality,  with  the  power  of  acquiring  new  parts,  attended 
with  new  propensities,  directed  by  irritations,  sensations,  yoli- 
tions,  ana  associations,  and  thus  possessing  the  faoulty  of 
eontinuing  to  improve  by  its  own  inherent  activity,  and  of 
delivering  down  tnese  improvements  by  generation  to  its  pos- 
terity, world  without  end  f" 

ObservtUiona  on  ths  Zoonomia  were  published  by  Thomas 
Brown,  the  psychologist  (Edinburgh,  1798).  In  1799  Darwin 
published  his  Phytologia,  or  the  Philotophy  of  Agritulture  and 
Gardening  (1799),  in  which  he  states  his  opinion  that  plants 
bare  sensation  and  volition.  A  paper  on  Female  Education  in 
Boarding  SehooU  (1797)  completes  the  list  of  his  works.  A 
slight  account  of  Darwin's  life  was  published  by  Anna  Seward 
in  1804. 

DASHKOFF,  Cathxbina  Romanopna  Woronzopp, 
PBiNCEsa  (1744-1810),  was  the  third  daughter  of  Count 
Boman  Woronzofi*,  a  member  of  the  Russian  senate,  distin- 
guished for  his  intellectual  gifts.  Slie  received  an  excep- 
tionally good  education,  having  displayed  from  a  very  early 
age  the  masculine  ability  and  masculine  tastes  which  made 
her  whole  career  so  singular.  She  was  well  vened  in  math- 
ematics, which  she  studied  at  the  university  of  Moscow, 
and  in  general  literature  her  favorite  authors  were  Bayle, 
MonteB<juieu,  l^Ueau,  Voltaire,  and  Helvetius.  While 
•till  a  girl  she  was  connected  with  the  Russian  court,  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  attaclied  itself 
to  the  Grand  Duchess  (afterwards  jSmpress)  Catherine. 
Before  she  was  sixteen  she  married  Pnnce  Dashkoff,  a 
prominent  Russian  nobleman,  and  went  to  reside  with  him 
at  Moscow.  In  1762  she  was  at  St.  Petersburg  and  took  a 
leading  part,  according  to  her  own  account  the  leading 
part,  in  the  eovp  d^itat  by  which  Catherine  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  (See  Catherine  II..  vol.  v.  p.  203).  Another 
course  of  events  would  probably  have  resulted  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  PrinoesA  Dashkofifs  elder  sister,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  imbecile  and  unfortunate  emperor's  mistress, 
and  in  whose  favor  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to 
depose  Catherine ;  but  this  fact,  by  inflaming  the  princess's 
jealousy,  rather  impelled  her  to  the  action  she  took  than 
deterred  her  from  it.  Her  relations  with  the  new  empress 
were  not  of  a  cordial  nature,  though  she  continued  de- 
votedly loval.  Her  blunt  manners,  her  unconcealed  scorn 
of  the  male  favorites  that  disgraced  the  court,  and  perhaps 
also  her  sense  of  unrequited  merit,  produced  an  estrange- 
ment between  her  ana  the  empress,  which  ended  in  her 
asking  permission  to  travel  abroad.  The  cause  of  the  final 
breach  was  said  to  have  been  the  refusal  of  her  request  to 
be  appointed  colonel  of  the  imperial  guards.  Her  husband 
having  meanwhile  died,  she  set  out  in  1763  on  an  extended 
tour  through  Europe.  She  was  received  with  ffreat  con- 
eideration  at  foreign  courts,  and  her  literary  and  scientific 
reputation  procured  her  the  etUrie  to  the  society  of  the 
learned  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In  Paris  she 
secured  the  warm  friendship  and  admiration  of.  Diderot 
and  Voltaire.  She  showed  in  various  ways  a  strong  liking 
for  England  and  the  English.  She  corresponded  with 
Garrick,  Dr.  Blair,  and  Principal  Robertson ;  and  when  in 
Edinburgh,  where  she  was  very  well  received,  she  arranged 
to  intrust  the  education  of  her  son  to  Principal  Robertson. 
In  1782  she  returned  to  the  Russian  capital,  and  was  at 
once  taken  into  favor  by  the  empress,  who  strongly  sympa- 
thised with  her  in  her  literary  tastes,  and  especially  in  her 
desire  to  elevate  Russia  to  a  place  among  the  literary 
languages  of  Europe.  Immediately  after  her  return  the 
princess  was  appointed  "directeur"  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  in  1784  she  was  named 
the  first  president  of  the  Russian  Academy,  which  had  been 
founded  at  her  suggestion.  In  both  positions  she  acquitted 
herself  with  marked  ability.  She  projected  the  Russian 
dictionary  of  the  Academy,  arranged  its  plan,  and  executed 
a  part  of  the  work  herself.  She  edited  a  monthly  mag- 
azine, and  wrote  at  least  two  dramatic  works,  The  Marriage 
of  Fabian,  and  a  comedy  entitled  Toiasiokoff.  Shortly  be- 
K>re  Catherine's  death  the  friends  quarrelled  over  a  tragedy 
which  the  princess  had  allowed  to  find  a  place  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Academy,  though  it  contained  revolution- 
ary principles,  according  to  the  empress.    A  part  ol  rec- 


onciliation was  effected,  but  the  princess  soon  afterward* 
retired  from  court.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperoi 
Paul  in  1796  she  was  deprived  of  all  her  ofiSces,  and  or- 
dered to  retire  to  a  miserable  village  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  **  to  meditate  on  the  events  of  1762."  Aflo'  a 
time  the  sentence  was  partially  recalled  on  the  petition  of 
her  friends,  and  she  was  permitted  to  pass  the  closing  years 
of  her  life  on  her  own  estate  near  Moscow,  where  she  died 
on  the  4th  January,  1810. 

The  Memoire  of  the  Princeee  Daehkoff  written  by  \eree\f  wera 
published  in  1840,  in  London,  in  two  volumes.  They  were 
edited  by  Mrs.  W.  Bradford,  who,  as  Miss  Wilmot,  had  resided 
with  the  Princess  between  1803  and  1808,  and  had  suggested 
their  preparation. 

DAS8,  Pettbr  (1647-1708),  styled  the  Father  of  modem 
Norwegian  poetry,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Dundas,  a  Scotch 
merchant  of  Dundee,  who  left  his  country  about  1630  to 
escape  the  troubles  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  settled 
in  Bergen,  and  in  1646  married  a  Norse  girl  of  good  family. 
Petter  Dass  was  bom  in  1647  on  Ae  island  of  l^ord  Hero, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Norway.  Seven  years  later  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  placed  him  with  his  aunt,  the  wife  of 
the  priest  of  another  little  island  parish.  In  1660  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Bergen,  in  1665  to  the  university,  and  in 
1667  he  began  to  earn  his  daily  bread  as  a  private  tutor. 
In  1672  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  remained  till  1681  as 
under  chaplain  at  Nesne,  a  little  parish  near  his  birth- 
place; for  eight  years  more  he  was  resident  chaplain  at 
Nesne ;  and  at  last  in  1689  he  received  tlie  living  of  Alsta- 
houg,  the  most  important  in  the  north  of  Norway.  T^^e 
rule  of  Alstahoug  extended  over  all  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, including  bass's  native  island  of  Hero,  and  its  priv- 
ileges were  accompanied  b^  great  perils,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  constantly  croesmg  stormy  firths  of  sea.  Dass 
lived  here  in  quietude,  with  something  of  the  honors  and 
responsibilities  of  a  bishop,  brought  up  his  family  in  a 
God-fearing  way,  and  wrote  endless  res!ms  of  verses.  In 
1700  he  asked  leave  to  resign  his  living  in  favor  of  his  son 
Anders  Dass,  but  this  was  not  permitted ;  in  1704,  how- 
ever, Anders  became  his  fathers  chaplain.  About  this 
time  the  old  poet  refreshed  himself  by  a  visit  to  BerreB, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poetess  Dorothea 
Engebretsdatter,  the  most  admired  writer  of  the  day,  with 
whom  he  had  been  for  many  yeare  in  correspondence.  He 
continued  to  write  till  1707,  and  died  in  August,  1708.  The 
materials  for  his  biography  are  verv  nnmeruus ;  he  was  re- 
garded with  universal  curiosity  ana  admiration  in  his  life- 
time; and,  besides,  he  left  a  garmlous  autobiography  in 
verse.  A  portrait,  painted  in  middle  age,  now  m  the 
church  of  Melhus,  near  Trondhjem,  represents  him  in 
canonicals,  with  deep  red  beard  and  hair,  the  latter  waved 
and  silkv,  and  a  head  of  massive  proportions.  The  face  is 
full  of  fire  and  vigor.  His  writings  passed  in  MS.  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  few  of  them  were  printed  in  his  life- 
time. Nordlands  Trompet  (The  Trumpet  of  Nordland). 
his  greatest  and  most  famous  poem,  was  not  published  till 
1739;  Den  noreka  Dale-Vise  (The  Norwegian  Song  of  the 
Valley)  appeared  in  1696 :  the  Aandelig  Tids/ordriv  (Spirit- 
ual Pastime),  a  volume  of  divine  pieces,  was  published  in 
1711.  The  Trumpet  of  Nordland  remains,  after  nearly  two 
centuries,  as  fresh  as  ever  in  the  memories  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  of  Norway ;  boatmen,  peasants,  priests 
will  alike  repeat  long  extracts  from  it  at  the  sbghtest 
notice,  and  its  popularity  is  unbounded.  It  is  a  rhyming 
description  of  the  province  of  Nordland,  its  natural  fea- 
tures, its  trades,  its  advantages,  and  its  drawbacks,  given  in 
dancing  verse  of  the  most  breathless  kind,  and  full  of 
humor,  fancy,  wit,  and  quaint  leamins.  The  other  poems 
of  Petter  Dass  are  less  universally  read:  they  abound,  how- 
ever, in  queer  turns  of  thought,  and  nne  homely  fancies. 
The  collected  writings  of  Dass  have  lately  been  published 
at  Christiania  in  a  very  handsome  form,  edited  by  Dr.  A, 
E.  Eriksen. 

DATE  PALM.  The  dates  of  commerce  are  the  fruit  of 
a  species  of  palnK  Phcmix  daeiyli/erci,  a  tree  which  ranges 
from  the  Canary  Islands  through  Northern  Africa  and  the 
south-east  of  Asia  to  India.  It  has  been  cultivated  and 
much  prized  throughout  most  of  these  regions  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  In  Arabia,  indeed,  it  is  the  chief 
source  of  national  wealth,  and  its  fruit  forms  the  staple 
article  of  food  in  that  country.  The  tree  has  also  been 
introduced  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Europe ;  but 
as  its  frait  does  not  ripen  so  far  north,  tlie  European  plants 
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ftre  only  lued  to  suppler  leaTes  for  the  festival  of  Palm 
Sunday  among  Chriatians^  and  for  the  celebration  of  the 
PasMYer  by  Jews.  The  date  palm  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
growing  to  a  height  of  from  GO  to  80  feet,  and  its  stem, 
which  18  strongly  marked  with  old  leaf^ecars,  terminates  in 
a  crown  of  graceful  shining  pinnatisect  leaves.  The  flowers 
spring  in  branching  spadices  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  as  the  trees  are  unisexual,  it  is  necessary  in  cultivation 
to  fertilize  the  female  flowers  by  artificial  means.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong  drupe,  which  varies  as  much  in  size, 
color,  and  quality  under  cultivation,  as  does  the  apple  in 
temperate  regions,  while  the  recognised  and  named  varieties 
of  the  one  fruit  are  quite  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  other. 
Regarding  this  fruit  Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave  {Central  cmd 
E(utem  Arabia)  remarks — "Those  who,  like  most  Eu- 
ropeans at  home,  only  know  the  date  from  the  dried  speci- 
mens of  that  fruit  shown  beneath  a  label  in  shop-windows, 
can  hardly  imagine  how  delicious  it  is  when  eaten  fresh 
and  in  Central  Arabia.  Kor  is  it,  when  newlv  ^thered, 
heating, — a  defect  inh^ent  to  the  preserved  fruU  every- 
where ;  nor  does  its  richness,  however  great,  bring  satiety  ; 
in  short  it  is  an  article  of  food  alike  pleasant  and  healthy." 
In  the  oases  of  Sahara,  and  in  other  parts  of  Northern 
Africa,  dates  are  pounded  and  pressed  into  a  cake  for  food ; 
and  it  is  said  that  there  the  fruit  is  the  food  of  man  and 
beast,  and  is  eaten  by  horses  and  camels,  and  even  by  dogs. 
The  dried  fruit  used  for  dessert  in  Kuroi)ean  countries  con- 
tains more  than  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  about  6  per  cent, 
of  albumen,  and  12  per  cent,  of  gummy  matter.  All  parts 
of  the  date  palm  yield  valuable  economic  products.  Its 
trunk  fumisiies  timber  for  house-building  and  furniture; 
the  leaves  supply  thatch  ;  their  footstalks  are  used,  as  fuel, 
and  also  yielu  a  fibre  from  which  cordage  is  spun. 

DaJU  tugar  is  a  valuable  commercial  product  of  the  East 
Indies,  obtained  from  the  sap  or  toddy  of  Elate  tylvestris,  a 
tree  so  closely  allied  to  the  date  palm  that  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  cultivated  varieties. 
The  iuice,  when  not  boiled  down  to  form  sugar,  is  either 
drunk  fresh,  or  fermented  and  distilled  to  form  arrack.  The 
uses  of  the  other  parts  and  products  of  this  tree  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  date  palm  products.  Date  palm  meal 
is  obtained  from  a  small  species.  Elate  farini/erat  growing 
in  the  hill  country  of  southern  India;  it  is  occasionally 
resorted  to  in  times  of  distress  or  famine. 

DAUBENTON,  Louis-Jean-Mabib  (1716-1800),  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Montbar,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cdte  d'Or,  in  France,  Majr  29, 1716.  His 
father,  Jean  Daubenton,  a  notary,  who  destined  him  for  the 
church,  after  putting  him  through  a  course  of  instruction 
under  the  Dominicans  of  Dijon,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  learn 
theology.  The  secret  study  of  medicine,  however,  and  the 
lectures  of  Baron.  Martinenq,  and  Col  de  Villars,  of  Wins- 
low,  Hunault,  ana  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  were  more  attractive 
to  young  Daubenton.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1736  set 
him  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  he  accordingly 
in  1741  took  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Rheims,  and  returned 
to  his  native  town  with  the  intention  of  following  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  But  fortune  destined  him  for  a  more 
brilliant  career.  It  was  about  this  time  that  BufTon,  also  a 
native  of  Montbar,  had  formed  the  plan  of  bringinp^  out  a 
zrand  treatise  on  natural  history,  and  in  1742  he  invited 
Daubenton  to  assist  him  by  providing  the  anatomical  de- 
scriptions for  that  work.  The  characten  of  the  two  phil- 
osophers were  opposed  in  almost  every  respect  Buffbn 
was  violent  and  impatient;  Daubenton,  gentle  and  patient; 
BuflTon  was  rash  in  his  judgments,  and  imaginative,  seeking 
'rather  to  divine  than  to  discover  truths;  Daubenton  was 
cautious,  and  believed  nothing  he  had  not  himself  been 
able  to  see  or  ascertain.  From  nature  each  appeared  to 
have  received  the  qualities  requisite  to  temper  those  of  the 
other;  and  a  more  suitable  coadjutor  than  Daubenton  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  Bnfibn  to  obtain.  In  the  first 
section  of  the  natural  history  Daubenton  gave  descriptions 
and  details  of  the  dissection  of  182  species  of  quadrupeds, 
thus  procuring  for  himself  a  high  reputation,  and  exciting 
the  envy  of  Reaumur,  who  considered  himself  as  at  the 
head  of  the  learned  in  natural  history  in  France.  A  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  induced  Buffon  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  Daubenton  in  the  preparation  of  the  subsequent  parts  of 
his  work,  which,  as  a  consequence,  lost  much  in  precision 
and  scientific  value.  Bufibn  afterwards  perceived  and 
acknowledged  his  error,  and  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his 
former  associate.    The  number  of  dinsertations  on  natural 


historv  which  Danbenton  published  in  the  memoirs  of  tlit 
French  Academy  is  very  great  Zoological  descriptionc 
and  dissectionsy  the  comparative  anatomy  of  recent  sod 
fossil  animals,  v^^table  physiology,  mineralogy,  experi- 
ments in  apiculture,  and  the  introduction  of  the  meriao 
sheep  into  France  gave  active  occupation  to  his  energia; 
and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  m  Paris,  of  whi<±  in 
1744  he  was  appointed  keeper  and  demonstrator,  was  ai^ 
ranged  and  considerably  enriched  by  him.  From  1776 
Daubenton  lectured  on  natural  history  in  the  College  of 
Medicine,  and  in  1783  on  rural  economy.     He  was  ap- 

yointed  professor  of  mineralogy  by  the  Convention  at  toe 
ardin  du  Boi ;  and  he  gave  lectures  at  the  Normal  School 
duriniC  the  ephemeral  existence  of  that  institution.  He 
was  likewise  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  dee  Sanaif 
and  contributed  to  two  encyclopedias.  As  a  lectarer  he 
was  in  hi^h  repute,  and  to  the  last  retained  his  popularitj. 
In  the  winter  of  1799  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  Senate,  but  at  the  firsA  meeting  which  he 
attended  he  fell  from  his  seat  in  an  apoplectic  fit  After  a 
short  illness  he  died  at  Paris,  January  1,  1800. 

DAUBENY,  Chables  Gilfs  Bbidlb  (179&-1867). 
an  English  chemist,  botanist,  and  geologist,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  James  Daubeny,  and  was  bom  at  Strattoo, 
in  Gloucestershire,  February  11,  1795,  and  died  December 
12,  1867.  In  1808  he  entered  Winchester  School,  and  in 
1810  he  was  elected  to  a  demvship  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  kidd  at  that  university  fint 
awakened  in  him  a  desire  for  the  cultivation  of  natond 
science.  In  1814  he  graduated  with  second  class  hoDon, 
and  in  the  next  year  he  obtained  the  prise  for  the  Latin 
essay.  From  1815  to  1818  he  studied  medicine  in  Loo- 
don  and  Edinburgh;  and  in  the  latter  city  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Jameson  on  natural  science.  At 
that  time  the  rival  theories  of  the  Huttonians  and  Wei^ 
nerians.were  occupying  the  attention  of  geologists  In 
1819  Daubeny,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  France,  made 
the  volcanic  district  of  Auvergne  a  special  study.  Bv  sab- 
sequent  journeys  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Italy,  Stdlf, 
France,  and  Germany  he  extended  his  knowledge  of  volcanic 
phenomena;  and  in  1826  the  results  of  his  observationi 
were  given  in  a  work  entitled  A  Deacriplion  of  Active  aed 
Extinct  Voleajioee,  a  second  edition  of  which  was  printed 
in  1848.  An  earlier  treatise  was  An  Em  on  tke  Qtotogg 
and  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Voleanoeej  published  at  Oi- 
ford  in  1824.  Daubeny,  in  common  with  Gay-Lussac  sod 
Davy,  held  subterraneous  thermic  disturbances  to  be 
probably  due  to  the  contact  of  water  with  metals  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  In  November,  1822»  Daubenv 
succeeded  Dr.  Kidd  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford, 
and  twelve  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
botany  there.  At  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  he  oondocted 
numerous  experiments  upon  the  efifect  of  changes  in  soil, 
light,  and  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  upon  vegeta- 
tion. In  1830  he  published  in  the  Philoeophical  2Vaatf^ 
tione  a  paper  on  the  iodine  and  bromine  of  mineral  wateis. 
In  the  following  year  appeared  his  Introduction  ie  tie 
Atomio  Theory^  which  was  succeeded  by  a  supplement  ia 
1840,  and  in  1850  by  a  second  edition.  In*  1831  Daubeny 
represented  the  universities  of  England  at  the  first  meetii^ 
of  the  British  Association,  which  at  his  request  held  their 
next  session  at  Oxford.  In  1836  he  communicated  to  the 
Assodation  a  report  on  the  subject  of  mineral  and  thermal 
waters.  In  1837  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  acquired 
there  the  materials  for  papers  on  the  thermal  spring  and 
the  geology  of  North  America,  read  in  1838  before  the 
Ashmolean  Society  and  the  British  Association.  In  185( 
he  became  president  of  the  latter  body  at  its  meeting  at 
Cheltenham.  In  1841  Daubeny  published  his  Leetura  « 
Agriculture;  in  1857  his  Leeturee  on  Soman  Husjbaedni; 
and  \nl%QbeiXiEsaayontheTreeeandShrvbef^  theAnbieekt 
and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Trees  and  SPtrube  indigenoue  to  Qreeet 
and  Italy,  His  last  literary  work  was  the  collection  of 
his  miscellaneous  essays,  published  in  two  volumes^  ii 
1867.  In  all  his  undertakinss  Daubeny  was  mctnated  by  a 
practical  spirit  and  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge; ana  his  personal  influence  on  his  contemporariei 
was  in  keeping  with  the  high  character  of  his  varioM 
literarv  productions. 

DAtJBlGNE,  Jean-Hbnbi  Mkblb  (1794-1872).  wm 
bom  16th  August,  1794,  at  Eaux  Vives,  near  Geneva 
The  ancestors  of  his  lather,  Francois  Merle,  were  Fnatk 
Protestant  refugees;  ^u^ji^temal  grandmothei^s  nana 
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lyAnbign^  which  Jean-Henri  Merle  rabseqaentlj  added 
to  his  own,  was  a  name  well  known  in  the  seryice  of  Henry 
IV.  Jean-Henri  was  destined  hj  his  parents  to  a  com- 
vnercial  life,  but  the  new  interests  awakened  bj  his  coarse 
•t  college  led  him  to  fix  his  choice  on  the  oflSce  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  influence  of  Robert  Haldane,  a 
ficottbh  evangelist  sojouminf^  in  (Jeneya,  told  powerfully 
and  permanently  on  the  divinity  student,  and  kindled  in 
him  a  hitherto  unknown  zeal  for  the  distinctively  evangelical 
traths  of  the  Christian  faith.  When  in  1817  Merle  went 
abroad  to  further  his  education,  Germany  was  about  to 
celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  thus 
early  he  conceived  the  ambition  to  write  the  history  of 
that  great  epoch.  At  ^Berlin  he  received  stimulus  ht)m 
teachers  so  unlike  as  were  Neander  and  De  Wette.    After 

S residing  for  five  years  over  the  French  Protestant  church 
1  HamburKt  he  was  in  1823  called  to  become  pastor  of  a 
conjjTegation  in  BrusBels,  and  preacher  to  the  court.  At 
the  Belffian  revolution,  he  preferred  pastoral  work  at  home 
to  an  educational  poet  in  the  family  of  the  Dutch  king ; 
and  shortly  after  his  return  to  Switzerland  events  rendered 
it  impossible  for  those  like>minded  with  him  in  religious 
matters  to  remain  in  the  national  Genevese  Church.  The 
separation  took  place  finally  in  1833,  and  Merle  D^Aubign^ 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  new  evangelical  church ; 
and,  whether  an  pastor  or  as  professor  of  church  history  in 
its  theological  seminary,  he  continued  to  be  till  the  Isjit 
days  of  his  life  an  unwearied  and  influential  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  his  church  and  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  In 
him  the  Evangelical  Alliance  found  a  hearty  promoter. 
He  made  many  friends  in  other  lands,  and  repeatedly 
▼isited  England.  He  was  made  a  D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford 
University,  and  received  civic  honors  from  the  city  of 
£dinburgn.  His  many  labors  never  impaired  his  healthy 
frame.  In  his  seventy-ninth  year  he  still  enjoyed  perfect 
▼igor  of  mind  and  body ;  sudden  death  during  the  night 
of  the  20th  October,  1872,  removed  him  from  the  midst 
of  academic  and  literary  work. 

It  was  as  their  historian  that  Merle  IVAubignd  was 
most  powerfully  u>  serve  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  fint  section  of  his  History  of  the  B^orma- 
Hon,  having  for  its  central  subject  the  earlier  period  of  the 
work  in  Germany,  ^ve  its  author  at  once  a  foremost  rank 
amongst  modem  French  ecclesiastical  historians,  was 
translated  into  most  European  tongues,  and  was  much 
more  widely  read  and  admired  in  English-speaking  lands 
than  at  home.  It  is  said  that  200,000  conies  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  were  sold  in  Great  Britain  alone,  and 
about  twice  as  many  in  the  United  States.  The  second 
aeries  of  volumes,  dealing  with  reform  in  the  time  of  Cal- 
vin, was  not  less  thorough  than  the  former  series,  and  had 
a  subject  hitherto  less  exhaustively  treated ;  but  it  did  not 
meet  with  a  success  so  marked.  This  part  of  the  subject, 
with  which  the  Genevese  professor  was  most  competent 
efiectively  to  deal,  was  all  but  completed  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Along  with  the  great  work  of  his  life,  he  had 
written  many  minor  treatises  on  the  themes  he  had  most 
closely  at  heart  Of  these  the  most  important  are  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  character  and  aims  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  contendings  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  v 

Dr.  Merle  I^Aubignd  was  in  many  ways  well  fitted  to 
he  a  powerful  and  popular  expositor  of  history,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  history  to  which  he  devoted  the  studies  of  a 
lifetime.  Indefatigable  in  exploring  and  sifting  original 
documents,  he  had  amassed  a  vast  wealth  of  autlientic  in- 
Ibrmation:  but  a  desire  to  give  every wliere  a  full  and 
craphic  picture,  assisted  by  a  gift  of  warm  and  genial 
imaginative  power,  betrayed  him  into  aiming  at  fulness 
of  picturesque  detail  concerning  events  and  processes 
necessarily  hidden  from  the  e^e  of  a  strict  historiographer. 
In  a  few  esses  he  seems  by  inference  from  his  knowledge 
cf  a  later  period  to  have  filled  up  a  narrative  not  sustained 
by  documentary  evidence.  He  was  able  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  identify  himself  with  the  Reformers;  but  while 
his  sympathies  enabled  him  to  do  justice  to  great  aims  of 
good  men,  he  too  frequently  becomes  their  apologist.  His 
expressed  desire  everywhere  to  trace  the  working  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  work  of  the  Reformers  leads  him  to  pass  too 
fightly  over  secondary  but  weighty  influences,  ana  in  his 
heroes^  opponents  continually  to  discover  the  foes  of  God ; 
and  the  devout  purpose  with  which  he  confessedly  wrote 
inspires  his  pages  with  much  that  is  rather  religious  ad- 
monition than  history,  and  causes  a  style  otherwise  simple 


and  dignified  to  pass  into  fervid  rhetoric.  But  his  work 
remains  a  noble  monument  of  painstaking  sincerity  and 
reverential  love  for  a  great  subject.  In  the  main  itunques* 
tionably  brings  ns  into  direct  contact  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  most  momentous  period  in  the  modem  hi» 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church. 

D'Aabign^'fl  prinoipal  works  ar»— Z>i>eour«  cur  vAude  d€ 
PJTistoin  de  ChrUtianitnt  (Oen.  1832)  ;  Ze  Luthfraninne  e(  la 
Bt/orme  (Par.  1844);  Germany f  Englandf  and  Seotland,  or 
EeeolUetiyu  of  a  Swiee  Paetor  (Lond.  1848);  Troie  SiMee  de 
Lutte  eu  Seo»»e,  ou  deux  Rote  ei  deux  Royaumee  /  Le  Proieeteut 
<K«  la  R4publique  d^Angleterre  aux  jour*  de  Cromwell  (Par. 
1848);  Le  Coneile  et  V InfaiUihiliti  (1870);  Htttoire  de  la  RS^ 
formation  au  XVIiime  Siiele  (Par.  1836-63;  new  ed.  1861-dS 
in  6  vols.) ;  and  the  Hietoire  de  la  Riformation  en  Europe  am 
tempe  de  Calvin  (8  vols.,  1862-1877). 

IVAUBIGNfe,  Theodore  Aorippa  (1550-1630) 
French  historian  and  poet,  was  born  at  8t.  Maury,  in 
Saintonge,  on  the  8th  February,  1550.  In  his  childhood 
he  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  languages.  According  to 
his  own  account  he  knew  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at 
six  years  of  age ;  and  he  had  translated  the  Orito  of  Plato 
before  he  was  eleven.  His  father,  a  Huguenot,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Amboise,  strengthened 
his  Protestant  sympathies  by  showing  him,  while  they 
were  passing  through  that  town  on  their  way  to  Paris, 
the  heads  of  the  conspiratois  exposed  upon  the  scafibld, 
and  adjuring  him  not  to  spare  his  own  head  in  order  to 
avenge  their  death.  AAer  a  brief  residence  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  Paris  to  avoid  persecution,  but  was  captured 
and  condemned  to  death.  Escaping  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  friend,  he  went  to  Montargis.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  at 
which  his  father  was  killed.  His  guanlian  sent  him  to 
Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  a  considerable  time  under 
the  direction  of  Besa.  In  1567  he  made  his  escape 
from  tutelage,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Huguenot 
army  under  the  prince  of  Cond^.  Subsequently  he 
joined  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  whom  he  rendered  valuable 
service,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  counsellor,  in  the  wars 
that  issued  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV. 
His  career  at  camp  and  court,  however,  was  a  somewhat 
chequered  one,  owing  to  the  roughness  uf  his  manner  and 
the  keenness  of  his  criticisms,  which  made  him  many 
enemies,  and  severely  tried  the  king's  patience.  In  his 
tragedy  (Xree,  which  was  played  before  the  court,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  the  most  outspoken  sarcasm 
wuust  the  king  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Though  he  more  than  onoe  found  it  expedient  to  retire 
into  private  life,  he  never  entirely  lost  the  favor  of  Henry, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Maillezais.  After  the  conver- 
sion of  the  king  to  Roman  Catholicism,  I^Aubign^  re- 
mained true  to  the  Huguenot  cause,  and  a  fearless  aidvocata 
of  the  Huguenot  interests.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  his  Hiatoire  UniverselU 
depui»  1550  jiumi'  d  Pan  1601,  appeared  in  1616  and  1618 
respectively.  The  third  volume  was  published  in  1619, 
and,  being  still  more  free  and  personal  in  its  satire  than 
those  which  had  preceded  it,  was  immediately  ordered  to 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  work  is  a  lively 
chronicle  of  the  Incidents  of  camp  and  court  life,  and  forms 
a  very  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  France  during  the 
period  it  embraces.  In  September,  1620,  its  author  waa 
compelled  to  take  refuge  u  Geneva,  where  he  found  a 
secure  retreat  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  though  the 
hatred  of  the  French  court  showed  itself  in  procuring  a 
sentence  of  death  to  be  recorded  a^inst  him  more  than 
once.  He  devoted  the  period  of  his  exile  to  study,  and 
the  superintendence  of  works  for  the  fortifications  of  Bern 
and  Basel,  which  were  designed  as  a  material  defence  of 
the  cause  of  Protestantism.  He  died  at  Geneva  on  the 
29th  April,  1630.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Con- 
stant D' Aubign^  was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  chief  works  of  D'Aubign^  beaidei  those  already  men- 
tioned are —  Ver§fun4bree  eur  la  mort  €P£tienne  Jodelle  (Paris, 
1674),  Lee  Tragiquee  donnee  au  public  par  le  larein  de  Pnh- 
mithie  (1616),  Aventuree  du  Baron  de  Fmneete,  and  La  Cbti- 
feeeiou  Catholique  du  Sxeur  de  Saney, 

IVAUBUSSON,  Pierre  (1423-1503),  a  grand-martet 
of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  celebrated  foi  Jie 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  opposed  the  Turks,  was 
bom  in  1423.  He  belonged  to  a  noole  French  family,  and 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  career  ofj4^sQ|dien)l^  his  hii^ 
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lor;^  Is  inyolved  in  obecaritj  till  he  ratered  the  order  of 
which  he  was  to  become  the  head.  HaTiog  distineuished 
himself  greatly  against  the  pirates  of  the  Levant,  in  1458 
he  was  chosen  to  conduct  an  embassy  to  Charles  VII.,  a 
daty  which  he  performed  with  much  success.  He  was  after 
this  appointed  to  tlie  most  important  offices  in  the  order, 
and,  nnally,  in  1476,  was  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
elected  grand-master.  It  was  the  period  of  the  conquests 
of  Mahomet  II.,  who,  supreme  in  the  East,  now  began  to 
threaten  Europe.  In  December,  1479,  a  large  Turkish  fleet, 
under  Misach  Palieologus,  appeared  in  sight  of  Rhodes ;  a 
landing  was  eflected,  and  a  vigorous  attack  made  upon  the 
city.  But  in  July  of  the  next  year,  being  reinforced  from 
Spain,  the  knights  forced  the  Mussulmans  to  retire. 
lyAubusson  had  been  dangerously  wounded  in  one  of  the 
numerous  and  severe  fights  which  had  taken  place ;  but  in 
a  few  weeks  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  address 
to  the  emperor  of  the  East  an  account  of  the  siege,  which 
raieed  his  renown  to  the  hip^hest  point  throughout  Europe. 
Soon  after,  Mahomet  II.  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  be 
disputed  between  his  sons  Bajazet  and  Zizim.  The  latter, 
finding  himself  unable  to  achieve  success,  sought  the  aid 
of  lyAubnsHon,  who,  in  1482,  received  him  with  great 
dbplay,  but  took  advantage  of  his  confidence  to  detain  him 
a  prisoner.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  France,  and  finally 
handed  over  to  the  Pope,  who  rewarded  D'Aubusson  with 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  with  the  power  of  conferring  all 
benefices  connected  with  the  order  without  the  sanction  of 
the  papacy,  and  also  suppressed  the  orders  of  St.  Sepulchre 
and  St.  Lazarus,  and  bestowed  their  wealth  on  the  order  of 
St.  John.  For  some  years  D*  Aubusson  devoted  himself  to 
regulating  tlie  afifairs  of  his  order,  so  that  it  mi^^ht  retain 
the  spirit  of  lofty  enthusiasm  which  originally  animated  it, 
and  by  which  he  was  himself  inspired,  and  defending  its 
interests  from  the  bad  faith  of  the  Popes;  but  in  1501, 
being  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Christian  armies 
against  tlie  Turk,  he  sailed  to  attack  Mitylene.  The  forces 
he  commanded,  however,  he  found  it  impossible  to  bring 
into  agreement ;  and  the  expedition  proveid  a  failure.  The 
measure  to  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  devoted 
was  an  attempt  to  expel  Judaism  from  Rhodes,  by  banish- 
ing the  adult  Jews  and  forcibly  baptizing  the  children. 
He  died  in  the  summer  of  1503. 


See  P.  Bonhonrs,  Bittoir^  de  Pierre  cPAubueeon  (1676) ; 
Rossio,  Deir  letoria  delta  Religione  e  Militia  de  S,  (Tiotrannt 
Oeroeolimitano  (1594-1602),  translated  by  Baudouin  and  Na- 

beiat  (1643);  Villeneuve  I  '    "  

Saint  Jean  (1829). 


Bargemonty  Monuments  de  Vordre  de 


DAUN,  Leopold  Josef  Maria,  Count  von  (1705- 
1766),  field-marshfd  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  during  the  Seven  Years*  War,  was  born  at 
Vienna  on  the  25th  September,  1705.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  and  studied  in  his  youth  at  Rome ;  but  his 
natural  inclination  for  the  army,  in  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  distinguished  generals,  proved  ir- 
resistible. In  1718  he  served  in  the  war  in  Sicily,  in  his 
father's  regiment ;  in  1734-5,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of 
mtgor^eneral^e  was  engaged  in  the  wars  in  Italy  and  on 
the  Bhine.  He  continued  to  add  to  his  distinctions  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks  (1737-9),  and  in  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession.  In  1745  he  was  placed  in  tlie 
supreme  command  of  the  artillery,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  confirmed  himself  in  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  Maria 
Theresa,  by  marrying  her  prote^,  the  Countess  Fuchs. 
In  174&-8  he  held  a  command  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
1754  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  During 
the  interval  of  peace  that  preceded  the  Seven  Years'  War 
he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Austrian  army ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
tlirou^h  his  instrumentality  that  the  military  acadenly  was 
estabhshed  at  Wiener-Neustadt  in  1751.  During  the 
Seven  Years'  War  he  was  the  most  formidable  opponent 
that  Frederick  the  Great  encountered.  On  the  18th  June, 
1757,  he  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age  at  the  battle  of  Kolin.  In  commemoration  of 
this  brilliant  exploit  the  queen  immediately  instituted  a 
military  order  bearing  her  name,  of  which  Daun  was 
nominated  first  grand  cross.  In  December,  1757,  he  suc- 
ceeded Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  he  gained  fresh  fame  by  the  victories  of  Hochkirchen 
a4th  October,  1768),  and  Maxen  (20th  November,  1759). 
On  the  latter  occasion  he  took  General  Fink  and  his  whole 


army  prisoners.  These  snocesses  were  counterbalanoed  bf 
the  defeat  of  Laudon  at  Leignitz,  which  was  attribnted  to 
the  dilatoriness  of  Daun,  and  the  defeat  near  Torgau  (8d 
November,  1760)  by  Ziethen's  cavalry  in  a  night  surprise. 
In  this  engagement  Daun  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
had  to  return  to  Vienna  to  recruit.  He  resumed  his 
command  in  1761,  but  did  not  again  achieve  any  marked 
success.  He  retired  finally  in  1763,  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  been  appointed  president 
of  the  Aulic  Council.  He  died  on  the  5th  Febniary,  1766. 
By  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  a  monument  to  his  memoiy 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  the  Augnstinians»  with  an 
inscription  styling  him  the  Saviour  of  the  State.    As  a 

general  Daun  has  been  reproached  for  the  dilatoriness  of 
is  operations,  but  this  was  only  the  wariness  reqnired  in 
opposing  a  {general  like  Frederick,  who  was  quidc  and 
unexpected  in  his  movements  beyond  all  precedent  A 
more  indisputable  fault  was  his  inability  to  secure  the 
full  results  of  a  victory. 

DAUPHIN£,  an  ancient  province  of  south-eastern 
France,  now  forming  the  depHirtments  of  Isdre,  Drdme,  and 
Hautes  Alpes.  It  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Piedmont, 
N.E.  by  Savoy,  S.  by  Provence,  S.W.  by  the  Comttf 
Venaissin,  and  N.  and  W.  by  the  Bhone.  The  western 
portion  was  known  as  Lower,  and  the  eastern  portion  as 
Upper  Dauphin^, — the  fatter  includiug  the  districts  of 
Matesine.  Champ-saur,  Oisans,  Diais,  Gapengus,  Embro- 
nais,  and  Brian9onnais ;  and  the  former,  Gresivaudaiif 
Yiennais,  Valentinais,  Boyannei^  the  Baronies,  and  Tri- 
castinais.  When  it  first  appears  in  history  the  district  wss 
inhabited  by  the  AUobroges,  the  Caturiges,  and  other  Celt- 
ic tribes,  who  were  gradually  incorporated  in  the  Booub 
Empire.  It  was  afterwards  successively  comprised  in  the 
fijrst  Burgnndian  kingdom,  the  Carolingian  empire^  the 
second  Buigundian  kingdom,  and  the  German  empires 
In  the  course  of  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries  it 
was  broken  up  into  several  small  principalities,  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular;  of  which  the  most  important  proved 
that  of  the  lords  of  AJbon,  who,  first  as  counts  ana  after- 
wards as  dauphins  of  Yiennais,  gradually  extended  thdr 
influence  and  possessions.  The  Burgundian  line  dying  oat 
in  1281,  the  lordship  passed  to  the  house  of  La  Toar  da 
Pin,  which  in  the  person  of  Guij^es  YIIL  was  ofifered  the 
royal  disnity  by  Louis  the  Bavarian.  Gniges's  saccessor, 
Hubert  II.,  having  lost  his  only  son  in  1335,  made  over 
his  lands  to  Charles  of  Yalois,  the  grandson  of  Philip  YL, 
in  return  for  an  annual  [Ni;fment^  and  on  condition  thai  the 
independence  and  the  privileges  of  the  countship  should  be 
maintained.  From  this  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
France  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin.  The  history  of  Dau- 
phin^ down  to  tlie  B.evoIution  consists  mainly  of  the  stnig- 
Sles  of  its  inhabitants  to  maintain  their  liberties  acainst 
le  gradual  encroachments  of  the  Crown.  Louis  XL  was 
the  first  to  demand  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax.  Biche- 
lieu  abolished  their  estates ;  but  the  constitutional  spirit  of 
tlie  people  continued  alive,  and  in  1788  displayed  itself  in 
violent  resistance  to  the  dissolution  of  the  provincial  par- 
UfMni  and  in  the  convocation  of  the  three  orders  in  the 
castle  of  Yizille,  where  the  popular  rights  were  boldly  as- 
serted. 

See  Chwpais-Montlayille,  HiaUnre  dm  Detupkini,  1827 ;  Go 
lomba  de  Batines,  Bibliographie  dee  patoie  du  Datq^kimi,  1835; 
Catalogue  dee  Dauphinoie  dignee  ds  mimoire,  1840,  and  MSlarngm 
biographiquee  relatife  d  Vhietoire  littiraire  du  Da^kini,  1BS7- 
40;  Raverat,  A  travere  le  Daupkini ;  Charles  Lory,  Deeeriptiom 
giologique  du  Daupkini,  1861. 

DAUBAT,  Jean  (or  Dorat:  in  Latin,  Aubatub), 
French  poet  of  the  renaissance,  ana  founder  of  the  Pl&ade^ 
was  bom  at  Limoges  in  1507.  He  was' of  illustrious  fam- 
ily, and,  after  studying  at  the  college  of  Limoges,  came  op 
to  Paris  to  be  presentdl  to  Francis  I.,  who  made  him  tutor 
to  his  pages.  He  rapidly^  gained  an  immense  repatatioo, 
espedaJly  for  proficiency  in  classical  learning.  As  priTate 
tutor  in  the  house  of  Lazare  de  Bai'f,  he  had  J.  A.  de  Bai(^ 
afterwards  famous  as  a  poet,  for  his  pupil.  His  son,  Louia^ 
was  of  a  marvellous  precocity,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  tran»> 
lated  into  French  verse  one  of  his  father's  Latin  pieoes; 
his  poems  were  published  with  his  father's.  Jean  Damal 
became  the  director  of  the  Collie  de  Coqaeret,  wheie  hf 
had  among  ills  pupils,  besides  Baif.  Ronsard,  Bemy  Bel* 
leau,  and  Pontus  de  Thyard.  Du  Bellay  was  added  by 
Ronsard  to  this  group ;  and  these  five  young  poete,  nwifli 
the  direction  of  Daiirat^  formed  a  species  of  socie^  Ual&m 
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teformation  of  ihe  French  langaage  and  literature.  They 
incrcssed  tlieir  number  to  seven  by  the  initiation  of  the 
dramatist  Etienne  Jodelle,  and  thereupon  they  named 
themselves  "  La  Pl^iade,"  in  emulation  of  the  seven  Greek 
poets  of  Alexandria.  The  election  of  Daurat  as  their  pres- 
ident proved  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence,  but  as 
s  writer  of  French  verse  he  is  the  least  important  of  the 
«even.  Meanwhile  he  collected  around  him  a  sort  of 
Academy,  and  stimulated  the  students  on  all  sides  to  a 
passionate  studv  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  He  himself 
wrote  incessantly  in  both  those  languages,  and  was  styled 
the  Modem  Pindar.  In  1560  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  at  the  Collie  Boy  ale,  a  post  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until,  in  his  extreme  da  age,  he  resigned  it  in 
&vor  of  his  nephew,  Nicolas  Goulu.  Charles  IX.  gave 
him  the  title  of  poiUe  reaixta.  His  flow  of  language  was 
the  wonder  of  his  time ;  he  is  said  to  have  composed  more 
than  15,000  Greek  and  Latin  verses.  What  he  considered 
the  best  of  these  were  comprised  in  a  volume  of  Poemata, 
published  at  Paris  in  1686.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1588,  having  survived  all  his  illustrious 
pupils  of  the  Pl^ade^  except  Pontus  de  Thyard.  He  was 
a  little,  restless  man,  of  untiring  energy,  rustic  in  manner 
and  appearance.  His  uneoualled  personal  influence  over 
the  most  graceful  minds  or  his  aee  gives  him  an  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  literature  for  which  his  own  some- 
what vapid  writings  do  not  fully  account. 

DAUEEE,  a  small  town  of  we  province  of  Malvah,  in 
Hindostan,  lat  22*»  12'  N.,  long.  76^  23'  E.  Its  chief 
^^m  to  notice  consists  in  the  fact  that  here  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nurbudda  River  is  impeded  by  a  £ei11  30  feet  in 
heiffht. 

DAUSS,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  a  bay  of  the 
Arabian  coast,  lat.  10^  N.,  long.  53""  3'  £.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  famous  pearl-fisheries. 

DAUW,  or  Z^BA  OF  the  Pi^ains  {E^ua  BureheUi), 
in  the  Bechuanan  tongue,  Peettif  and  sometimes  called  the 
Striped  or  B<mU  QuagoOf  a  quadruped  of  South  Africa, 
generally  regarded  as  forming  a  lins  between  the  Zebra 
and  Quagga.  A  very  similar,  if  not  the  same,  species  has 
been  encountered  as,  far  nortii  as  the  Ck>ngo  Biver.  The 
Dauw  is  a  gregarious  animal,  ranging  in  large  herds  .the 
broad  plains  north  of  the  Orange  Biver.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  and  more  robust  than  the  Zebra,  and  its  hoo&  are 
less  concave  beneath,  thus  adapting  it  to  a  level  country, 
as  those  of  the  Zebra  fit  that  animaifor  the  rugged  surface 
of  mountainous  districts.  In  color  the  Dauw  is  a  light 
bay ;  the  face,  head,  and  bodv  are  striped  with  black,  and 
the  belly,  1^,  and  tail,  the  latter  of  which  is  tufted  near 
its  root,  are  white. 

DAVANZATI  BOSTICHI,  Bernabdo,  an  Italian  mer- 
chant, born  at  Florence  in  1529,  distinguished  as  &  writer 
whose  literary  labors  contributed  largely  towards  bring- 
ing the  Tuscan  language  to  perfection.  During  the  active 
portion  of  his  life  he  occupied  various  civil  stations  in  his 
native  city  with  credit  and  honor.  His  death  took  place 
in  1606.  Among  his  original  writings  is  a  treatise  en- 
titled The  Tuscan  OuUivation  of  ihe  Vine  and  other  Trees, 
which  was  published  a  few  years  before  his  death.  His 
literary  reputation,  however,  rests  in  a  great  measure  on 
his  translation  of  Tacitus,  which  is  said  to  be  a  master- 
piece of  strength,  precision,  and  elegance,  even  surpassing 
the  original  in  conciseness. 

DAVENANT.  Sm  William  (1605-1668),  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  torn  in  February,  1605.  at  the  Crown 
Inn,  Oxford,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  vintner.  It 
was  stated  that  Shakespeare  always  stopped  at  this  hoase  in 
passing  through  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  out  of  his  known 
or  rumored  admiration  of  the  hostess,  a  m^tj  fine  woman, 
there  sprang  a  scandalous  story  which  attributed  Davenant's 
paternity  to  the  ereatest  of  poets,  a  legend  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  Da venant  himself  encouraged,  but  which 
later  criticism  has  cast  aside  as  spurious.  In  1621  the 
vintner  was  made  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year 
his  son  left  the  grammar-school  of  All  Saints,  where  his 
master  had  been  Edward  Sylvester,  and  was  entered  an 
ondergraduate  of  Lincoln  College.  He  did  not  stay  at  the 
university,  however,  long  enough  to  take  a  degree,  but  was 
hurried  away  to  appear  at  court  as  a  page,  in  the  retinue  of 
the  gorgeous  duchess  of  Richmond.  From  her  service  he 
passed  into  that  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  in  whose 
nouse  he  remained  until  the  murder  of  that  eminent  man 
in  1628.    This  blow  threw  him  upon  the  world,  not  alto- 


gether without  private  means,  but  greatly  in  need  of  a 
profitable  emplovment  He  turned  to  the  stage  for  sub- 
sistence, and  m  1629  produced  his  first  play,  the  tragedy 
of  JJbdnne,  It  was  not  a  verv  brilliant  performance,  but 
it  pleased  the  town,  and  decided  the  poet  to  pursue  a 
dramatic  career.  The  next  year  saw  the  publication  of 
H^  Orvel  Brother,  a  tragedv,  and  The  Just  Italian,  a 
tragi^comedy.  Inigo  Jones,  the  court  architect,  for  whom 
Ben  Jonson  had  long  supplied  the  words  of  masques  and 
complimentary  pieoes,  quarrelled  with  his  great  colleague 
in  the  year  1634,  and  applied  to  William  Da  venant  for 
verses.  The  result  was  J%e  Temple  of  Love,  performed  by 
the  queen  and  her  ladies  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
1634,  and  printed  in  that  year.  Anotlier  masque,  The 
Triumphs  of  the  Prince  ly Amour,  followed  in  1635.  The 
poet  returned  to  the  legitimate  arama  by  the  publication 
of  three  of  his  cleverest  and  most  successful  pieces,  the 
tragi-comedy  of  Love  and  Honor,  in  1635,  and  the  tragi- 
comedy of  The  Platonic  Lovers,  and  the  famous  comedy  of 
The  WiU,  in  ^636.  The  masque  of  BrOanma  Tritmpham 
brought  him  into  some  trouble,  for  it  was  suppressed,  as  a 

Jmnishment  for  its  first  performance  having  been  arranged 
or  a  Sunday.     By  tliis  time  Da  venant  had,  however, 
* '  '  ingratiated  himself  with  the  court:  and  on  the 
en  Jonson  in  1637  he  was  rewaraed  with  the 


death  of  '. 

office  of  poet-laureate,  to  the  exclusion  of  May,  who  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  to  the  honor.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  event  that  Davenant  collected  his  minor  lyrical 
pieces  into  a  volume  entitled  Madagascar  and  other  Poema^ 
1638 ;  and  in  1639  he  became  manager  of  the  new  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane.  The  civil  war,  however,  put  a  check  upon 
this  prosperous  career ;  and  he  was  among  the  most  active 
partisans  of  rovalty  through  the  whole  of  that  struggle  for 
supremacy.  As  earl^  as  May,  1642,  Daveilant  was  accused 
before  the  Long  Parliament  of  being  mainly  concerned  in 
a  scheme  to  s^uce  the  army  to  overthrow  the  Commons. 
He  was  according^  apprehended  at  Faversham,  and  im- 
prisoned for  two  months  in  London ;  he  then  attempted  to 
escape  to  France,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Canterbury, 
where  he  was  recaptured.  Escaping  a  second  time,  he 
made  good  his  way  to  the  queen,  with  whom  he  remained 
in  France  until  he  volunteered  to  carry  over  to  England 
some  military  stores  for  the  army  of  his  old  friend  the  earl 
of  Newcastle,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  service 
as  lieutenant-eeneral  of  ordnance.  He  acquitted  himself 
with  so  much  bravery  and  skill  that,  after  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  in  1643,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king.  After 
the  battle  of  Naseby  he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  spent  some  months  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  epic  poem  of  Gondibert  In  1650  he  took  the 
command  of  a  colonizing  expedition  that  set  sail  from 
France  to  Virginia,  but  was  captured  in  the  Channel  by  % 
Parliamentary  man-of-war,  which  took  him  back  to  th« 
Isle  of  Wight  Imprisoned  in  Cowes  Castle  until  1651,  he 
tempered  the  discomfort  and  suspense  of  his  condition  by 
continuing  the  composition  of  Oondiberl,  He  was  sent  up 
to  the  Tower  to  await  his  trial  for  high  treason,  but  just  as 
the  storm  was  about  to  break  over  his  head,  all  cleared 
away.  It  is  believed  that  the  personal  intercession  of  Mil- 
ton led  to  this  result.  Davenant,  released  from  prison,  im- 
mediately published  Oondibert,  the  work  on  whicn  his  fame 
mainlv  rests,  a  chivalric  epic  in  the  stanza  of  Ifosce  Teip" 
sum,  the  influence  of  which  poem  is  strongly  marked  in  its 
philosophical  passages.  It  is  a  cumbrous,  dull  poem,  but 
IS  relieved  witn  a  multitude  of  fine  and  felicitous  passages, 
and  lends  itself  most  happily  to  quotation.  During  the  civil 
war  one  of  his  plays  haa  been  printed,  the  tragedy  of  The 
Unfortunate  Lovers,  in  1643.  He  found  that  there  were 
many  who  desired  him  to  recommence  his  theatrical  career. 
Such  a  step,  however,  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  Puritan 
law.  Davenant,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  some  influential 
friends,  obtained  permission  to  open  a  sort  of  theatre  at 
Butland  House,  in  Charterhouse  Yard,  where,  on  the  21st 
of  Mayj  1656,  he  began  a  series  of  representations,  which 
he  called  operas,  as  an  inoffensive  term.  This  word  was 
tlien  first  introduced  into  our  language.  The  opening  piece 
was  his  own  Siege  of  Bhodes,  printed  the  same  year,  which 
was  performed  with  stage-decorations  and  machinery  of  a 
kind  hitherto  quite  unthought  of  in  England.  He  contin- 
ued until  the  Bestoration  to  produce  ephemeral  works  of 
this  kind,  only  one  of  which,  The  Orueli^  of  the  Spaidard$  tn 
Peru,  in  1658,  was  of  sufficient  literary  merit  to  survive. 
In  1660  he  had  the  infinite  satis&ction  of  being  able  to 
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preeenre  the  life  of  that  glorious  poet  who  had,  nine  jean 
Defore,  saved  his  own  from  a  not  less  imminent  danger. 
The  motoal  relations  of  Milton  and  Davenant  do  honor  to 
the  generosity  of  two  men  who,  sincerely  opposed  in  poli- 
tics, knew  how  to  forget  their  penonal  anger  in  their 
oommon  love  of  letters.  Under  Charles  II.,  Davenant 
flourished  in  the  dramatic  world ;  he  opened  a  new  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  he  called  the  Duke's ;  and 
he  introduced  a  luxury  and  polish  into  the  theatrical  life 
which  it  had  never  before  known  in  England.  Under  his 
management  the  great  actors  of  the  Restoration,  Betterton 
and  his  coevals,  took  their  peculiar  French  style  and  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  English  stage 
was  completely  buried  under  the  tinsel  of  decoration  and 
splendid  scenery.  Davenant  brought  out  six  new  plays  in 
the  Duke's  Theatre,  The  FUvaU,  The  Man*8  the  Matter,  com- 
edies  translated  from  Scarron,  News  from  Plymouth,  The 
DietresKn,  The  SUge,  The  Fair  FavoriU,  tragi-comedies,  all 
of  which  were  printed  after  his  death,  and  not  one  of  which 
survived  their  author  on  tlie  stage.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1668,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  buried  in 
Poet's  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  inscription,  "O 
rare  Sir  William  Davenant  I"  In  1672  his  writings  were 
collected  in  folio.  His  last  work  had  been  to  travesty 
Shakespeare's  Temipeat,  in  company  with  Dryden. 

The  personal  character,  adventures,  and  fame  of  Dave- 
nanty  and  more  especially  his  position  as  a  leading  re- 
former, or  rather  debaser,  of  the  stage,  have  always  gtv.en 
him.  a  prominence  in  the  history  of  literature  which  his 
writings  hardly  justify.  His  plays  are  utterly  unread- 
able, and  his  poems  are  usually  stilted  and  unnatural. 
With  Cowley,  he  marks  the  process  of  transition  from  the 

Ketry  of  the  imagination  to  thejpoetryof  the  intelligence; 
t  he  had  far  less  genius  than  Cowley,  and  his  influeooe 
on  our  drama  must  oe  condemned  as  wholly  deplorable. 

(k.  w.  o.) 

DAVENPORT,  a  city  of  the  United  Sutes,  capital  of 
Soott  county,  Iowa,  is  sitiiated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  opposite  Rock  Island,  about  110  miles 
above  Keokuk  (following  the  course  of  the  river),  and  160 
miles  west  of  Chicago.  The  city,  which  is  regularly  laid 
out,  contains  a  city  hall,  a  county  court-house,  an  opera 
house,  and  a  number  of  churches.  Among  the  educational 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  Griswold  (Allege,  belonging 
to  the  Episcopalian  denomination,  and  the  Catholic  Acad- 
emy of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  There  is  also  an 
academy  of  natural  science.  The  trade  of  Daven^rt  is 
considerable,  consisdng  chiefly  of  grain  and  domestic  pro- 
duce, while  its  manufactures  are  not  unimportant,  comj^ris- 
ing  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  joinery  and  cabinet 
work,  tobacco,  etc  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
12  aldermen.  It  was  first  settled  in  1836,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1842  and  as  a  city  in  1851.  Popula- 
tion in  1860, 11,267 ;  and  in  1870,  20,038. 

DAVID  (Hebrew,  in  &e/ooed),  son  of  Jesse,  second  king 
of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  continued  to 
reign  at  Jerusalem  until  the  &bylonian  captivity.  Ao- 
ooraing  to  the  usual  chronology,  he  reigncKl  1055-1015 
ii.c.,  but  the  computations  which  produce  this  date  by 
counting  back  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  588  B.  c, 
or  the  nil  of  Samaria,  722  b.  c,  contain  numerous  pre- 
carious elements.  Ewald  puts  the  date  ten  years  earlier, 
but  recent  investigations  on  the  contrary  make  it  not  im- 
probable that  David  flourished  as  much  as  from  thirty  years 
to  half  a  century  later  than  is  usually  assumed.^ 

David  is  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  his  reign 
changed  the  whole  face  of  Hebrew  history.  During  the 
peri<Kl  of  the  Judges,  the  Hebrews  were  weakened  by  an 
exaggerated  love  of  personal  independence,  divided  by 
tribal  jealousies,  and  oppressed  by  a  succession  of  foreign 
enemies,  of  whom  the  latest  and  most  dangerous  were  the 
Philistines,  an  immigrant  people  whose  main  settlements 

>  The  admitted  coaftwion  in  the  chronolory  of  the  hooks  of  Kings 
can  hardlT  be  cletred  up  without  the  aid  or  synchronisms  with  the 
hist<^rT  of  foreign  nations,  E;g7pt  and  Assyria.  The  Assyrian  syn- 
ehronums  seem  to  bring  down  tne  date  of  Jehu,  and  hence  of  all  who 
preceded  him,  by  nearly  forty  year*.  This  is  at  least  not  contradicted 
by  the  only  available  Egyptian  synchronism,  the  war  of  Shishak  with 
Rehoboam.  (See  Bchrader,  KeHbuOviflm  vnd  A.  T^  Gieasen,  1872, 
and  in  control  of  his  conclusions  Wellhausen  in  the  JoArMeAsr  /Br 
DmiUeh*  TUiOoaU,  187S,  p.  607.  je?.,  and  G.  Smith's  Atayrian  J^wnym 
CtMon,  1878.)  An  additional  element  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the  forty 
years'  reign  ascribed  to  Solomon.  Forty  is  often  used  as  an  Indefinite 
aumber,  and  the  marriage  of  Behoboam  to  Absalom's  daughter  seems 
Inoonsistent  with  so  long  a  reign,  as  Behoboam  came  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  forty-one. 


in  the  fruitful  coastland  of  southern  Gauaan  appear  to  hmvc 
taken  place  after  the  Hebrews  were  established  in  the  land. 
Forcing  their  way  inland,  the  Philistines  struck  a  deciave 
blow  in  the  battle  of  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  iv.),  when  the  ool' 
lapse  of  the  ancient  hegemony  of  Ephraim,  and  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  aik  at  Shiloh,  left  th« 
Hebrews  without  national  leaders  and  without  a  centre  of 
national  action.  Then  arose  Samuel,  whose  prophedtt 
activity  rallied  the  Israelites  around  Jdiovah  God  of  Host% 
and  brought  about  a  great  national  and  religious  reviTall 
The  struggle  with  the  Philistines  was  renew^  with  beUer 
success,  though  without  decisive  issue,  and  at  length  the 
election  of  Saul  as  king  embodied  in  a  permanent  inadtiH 
tion  the  stronger  sense  of  national  unity  which  had  grown 
up  under  Samuel.  But  Saul  was  not  equal  to  tlie  task  Ml 
before  him.  He  broke  with  the  prophetic  partj,  whick 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  national  revival  which  the  kiaig 
was  called  to  lead.  He  felt  himself  forsaken  by  Jehovah, 
and  his  last  years  were  clouded  b^  accesses  of  a  fiuriooi 
melancholy  which  destroyed  his  vigor  and  alienated  hia 
subjects,  when  at  length  he  was  defeated  and  slain  a& 
Gilboa,  the  Philistines  appeared  to  be  absolute  masteis  of 
the  position.  They  even  moved  forward  and  occupied  the 
cities  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  on  the  Jordan,  which  the 
Israelites  forsook  in  terror — a  movement  which  cnt  the 
country  as  it  were  in  two,  and  apimrendy  made  it  impoe> 
sible  for  the  Hebrews  again  to  unite  under  a  single  heed. 
From  this  humiliation  David  in  a  few  yean  raised  his 
country  to  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  and  glorj,  snb- 
duing  Ills  enemies  on  every  side,  ana  extending  his  soaer- 
ainty,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  Psalm  xviii^  even  ower 
nations  that  he  had  not  known.  To  do  this  work  other 
qualities  than  mere  military  capacity  were  required.  Da- 
vid  was  not  only  a  great  captain, — he  was  a  national  her% 
who  united  in  his  own  person  the  noblest  parts  of  Hebrew 
genius,  and  drew  to  himself  by  an  unfailing  personal  attrac- 
tion the  best  valor,  patriotism,  and  piety  of  the  nation ; 
while  his  political  tact  and  inborn  talent  for  rule  enabled 
him  to  master  the  old  tribal  particularism,  and  to  shape  at 
Jerusalem  a  kingdom  which,  so  long  as  he  lived,  represent- 
ed the  highest  conception  of  national  life  that  was  pr-salbls 
under  the  rude  social  conditions  then  existing.  The  stroo- 
ture  erected  by  David  was,  in  truth,  too  much  in  adTaace 
of  the  times,  and  too  wholly  the  creation  of  unique  ^eiiios 
to  be  permanent.  Under  a  successor  whose  wisdom  lacked 
the  qualities  of  personal  force  and  sympathy  with  pc^Nilar 
feeling,  the  kingdom  of  David  b^n  to  deca^,  and  in  the 
next  generation  it  fell  asunder,  and  lived  only  in  the  heazts 
of  the  people  as  the  proudest  memory  of  past  histoty,  and 
the  prophetic  ideal  of  future  glory. 

The  books  of  Samuel,  which  are  our  principal  sonroe  for 
the  history  of  David,  show  how  deep  an  impression  the 
personality  of  the  king,  his  character,  his  geniosy  and  the 
romantic  story  of  his  early  years  had  left  on  the  mind  of 
the  nation.    Of  no  hero  of  antiquity  do  we  possess  so  life- 
like a  portrait.    Minute  details  and  traits  of  character  ars 
preserved  with  a  fidelity  which  the  most  sceptical  cxitifli 
have  not  ventured  to  question,  and  with  a  vividness  which 
bears  all  the  marks  of  contemporary  narrative.     But  the 
record  is  b^  no  means  all  of  one  piece.    The  history,  as  we 
now  have  it,  is  extracted  from  various  sources  of  unequal 
value,  which  are  fitted  together  in  a  way  which  ofieis  coo- 
siderable  diflSculties  to  the  historical  critic.    In  the  histoiy 
of  David's  early  adventures  the  narrative  is  not  seldom 
disordered,  and  sometimes  seems  to  repeat  itself  with  pus- 
sling  variations  of  detail,  which  have  led  critios  to  the 
almost  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  First  Book  of  Sam- 
uel is  drawn  from  at  least  two  parallel  histories.     It  is  in* 
deed  easy  to  understand  that  the  romantic  incidents  of  this 
period  were  much  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  in 
course  of  time  were  written  down  in  various  forms  which 
were  not  combined  into  perfect  harmony  by  later  editon^ 
who  |i:ave  excerpts  from  several  sources  rather  than  a  new 
and  independent  history.    These  excerpts,  however,  have 
been  so  pieced  together  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  sep> 
arate  them  with  precision,  and  to  distinguish  aocuralel/ 
between  earlier  and  later  elements.    It  even  appears  thai 
some  copies  of  the  books  of  Samuel  isoorporated  nartadvet 
which  other  copies  did  not  acknowledge.    From  the  stoff^ 
of  Goliath  the  Septuagint  omits  man^  verses — 1  Sam.  xrii 
12-31,  xvii.  56-xviii.  5.    The  omission  makes  the  narr^ 
tive  consistent,  and  obviates  serions  difficulties  involved  is 
the  Hebrew  text.     Hence  some  have  JVppPiQii  .that  th< 
Digitized  by  VjOv)yiv 
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Greek  trmodaton  wbitruilj  remoTed  pasBages  that  irai- 
lied  them.  Bat  this  hypotheBis  does  not  meet  the  nets, 
and  b  inooDsiatent  with  what  we  know  of  the  manner  of 
this  part  of  the  Septuagint,  Then  can  be  little  doabt  that 
both  here  and  in  other  cases  the  shorter  text  is  original,  and 
that  the  disturbing  additions  came  in  later  from  some  other 
documents,  and  were  awkwardlj  patched  on  to  the  older 
text.-  So  too  the  history  of  the  gradual  estrangement  of 
Saul  from  Dayid  is  certainly  discontinuous,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  critics  the  two  accounts  of  David  sparing  Saul's 
life  are  duplicate  narratiyes  of  one  event.  Even  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history  these  minor  difficulties  do  not 
affect  the  essential  excellence  of  the  narrative  preserved  to 
us;  and  for  the  period  of  David's  kingship  the  accounts 
are  still  better.  All  that  relates  to  personal  and  family 
matters  at  the  court  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xi.-xx.)  seems 
to  come  from  some  writer  who  had  personal  cognisance  of 
the  events  recorded.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  plan  of 
this  author  included  the  historv  of  David's  foreign  cam- 
paigns. The  scanty  account  of  great  wars  in  ch.  viii.  is 
plainly  from  another  source,  and  in  general  our  informa- 
tion is  less  adequate  on  public  affairs  than  on  things  that 
touched  the  personal  life  of  the  king.  The  narrative  is 
further  enriched  with  poetical  pieces,  of  which  one  at  least 
(2  Sam.  i.  19-27)  is  known  to  be  extracted  from  an  anthol- 
wy  entitled  The  Book  of  the  UprighL  Several  brief  lists 
of  names  and  events  seem  also  to  have  been  taken  from 
distinct  sources,  and  sometimes  interrupt  the  original  con- 
text {e.g,y  2  Sam.  iii.  2-d),  Some  important  lists  were  still 
accessible  to  Uie  author  of  Chronicles  in  a  separate  form. 
1  Chron.  xi.  10-47  is  fuller  at  the  end  than  the  correspond- 
ing list  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  and  1  Chron.  xii.  contains  valu- 
able matter  al  together  wanting  in  Samuel.  See  also  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  Besides  the  books  of  Samuel  (with  1  Kings  L  ii.), 
and  the  parallel  narrative  of  the  Chronicles,  we  have  a  few 
hints  for  the  history  of  David  in  1  Kings  xi.  and  in  the 
titles  of  Psalms  (especially  Pas.  vii.  and  Ix.)  and  of  course 
such  psalms  as  can  oe  made  out  to  be  reall^  by  David  are 
Invaluable  additions  to  the  Davidic  poems  incorporated  in 
the  books  of  Samuel. 

Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  was  a  substantial  citisen  of 
Bethlehem.  He  claimed  descent  through  Boaz  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  Judah  (Eutb  iv.l8,  eeg.),  but  the  family 
connection  was  not  of  note  in  Israel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  18).  As 
the  youngest  son  of  the  house  David  spent  his  youth  in  an 
occupation  which  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  Arabs  seem  to 
have  held  in  low  esteem.  He  kept  his  father's  sheep  in  the 
desert  steppes  of  Judah,  and  there  developed  the  streuffth, 
agiUty.  endurance,  and  courage  which  distinguished  him 
througnout  life,  and  are  referred  to  in  Ps.  xviii.  32,  »eq,  (comp. 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  xxiv.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  9).  ^  There,  too,  he  ac- 
quired that  skill  in  music  which  led  to  his  first  introduction 
to  Saul.  Then  he  became  Saul's  armor-bearer,  and  in  this 
capacity,  according  to  the  shorter  and  more  consistent  form 
of  the  narrative^  David  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  which 
he  slew  the  Philistine  champion  Groliath,  and  became  by 
one  exploit  a  popular  hero,  and  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
Saul.  According  to  the  Massoretic  text  of  1  &un.,  Saul's 
jealousy  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  David's 
ambition  would  not  stop  short  of  the  kingship.  Such  a 
suspicion  would  be  intelligible  if  we  could  suppose  that  the 
king  had  heard  something  of  the  significant  act  of  Samuel, 
which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  David  in 
witness  of  that  divine  election  and  unction  with  the  spirit 
of  Jdiovah  on  which  his  whole  career  hung  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
1-13).  But  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  the  hbtory  that 
even  David  and  David's  family  understood  at  the  time  the 
meaniuff  ^at  underlay  his  unction  by  Samuel,  which  would 
naturally  be  taken  as  a  special  mark  of  fiivor  and  a  part  of 
the  usuiu  ''consecration'' of  the  jpiests  in  a  sacrificial  feast' 
The  shorter  text  of  1  Sam.  xviii.,  represented  b^  the  Sep- 
**naa;inty  gives  an  account  of  Saul's  jealousy,  which  is  psy- 
uSogically  more  intelligible.'     According  to  this  text 


tui 
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^  The  proof  of  thli  turxu  In  oood  moMare  on  argiimenta  that  ean- 
not  he  reprodnced  here.  Bnt  the  dlBCoasion  In  Wellhauien*8  Ibrf  der 
JfUcAer  Samnait,  GKtttingen,  1871,  sppeara  to  be  oonclaslye. 

*  The  remarks  of  Samuel  aa  the  song  of  Jesse  passed  before  him 
were  presumablr  not  audible.  The  words  **uDto  Jesse"  in  rer.  10 
Are  not  in  the  LXJL  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  conclude  with 
flome  critics  that  this  story  is  to  be  tahen  as  a  mere  figurative  em- 
iK>diment  of  the  idea  of  Jjarid^s  election  by  Ood.  When  the  true 
•ense  of  the  act  was  diyined  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Dayid  ap- 
pears still  unconscious  of  his  destiny  in  1  Sam.  ZTiii.  23,  but  Abigail, 
1  Sam.  zxT.  SO,  knows  that  the  prophetic  word  has  marked  him  out 
as  king.    Compare  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  t.  2. 

t  From  ch.  xriiL  the  LXX.  omiu  rer.  1  to  the  middle  of  ver.  6  in- 
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Sanl  was  simply  possessed  with  sach  a  personal  dislike  and 
dread  of  David  as  might  easily  ooonpy  his  disordered  brain. 
To  be  quit  of  his  hateful  presence  he  gave  him  a  military 
command.  In  this  charge  David  incraased  his  reputation 
as  a  soldier  and  became  a  seneral  fovorite.  SauFs  oanghter 
Michal  loved  him ;  and  tier  father,  whose  jealousy  con* 
tinned  to  increase,  resolved  to  put  the  young  captain  on  a 
perilous  enterprise,  promising  him  the  hand  of  Michal  as 
a  reward  of  success,  but  secretly  hoping  that  he  would 
perish  in  the  attempt  David's  good  fortune  did  not  desert 
nim ;  he  won  his  wife,  and  in  this  new  advancement  con- 
tinued to  ffrow  in  the  popular  &vor,  and  to  gain  fresh 
laurels  in  the  field. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  on  an  episode 
which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  but  not  in  the  Groek — 
the  proposed  marria^  of  David  with  Saul's  eldest  daughter' 
Merab,  who  at  the  time  when  the  proposal  was  made  was 
alre^y  the  wife  of  a  certain  Adriel.*  What  is  said  of  this ' 
afiair  Interrupts  the  original  context  of  chap,  xviii.,  to  which 
the  insertion  has  been  clumsily  fittied  by  an  interpolatiDor 
in  V.  21.  We  havcL  therefore,  a  notice  drawn  from  a  dis^^ 
tinct  source,  and  of  uncertain  value.  Merab  and  Michal- 
are  confounded  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  and  perhaps  the  whoto' 
episode  of  Merab  and  David  rests  on  a  similar  confhsion  mts 
names. 

As  the  king's  son-in-law,  David  was  necessarily  antn  at** 
court  He  became  chief  of  the  body-guard,  as  JSwald' 
rightly  interprets  1  Sam.  xxii.  14,  and  ranked  nezb  i5 
Abner  (I  Sam.  xx.  25),  so  that  Saul's  insane  fears  wera 
constantly  exasperated  by  personal  contact  with  him.  On' 
at  least  one  occasion  the  kinoes  frensy  broke  out  in  an  at*  - 
tempt  to  murder  David  with  nis  own  hand.*  At  another 
time  Saul  actually  gave  commands  to  assassinate  his  son- 
in-law,  but  the  breach  was  made  up  by  Jonathan,  whose 
chivalrous  spirit  had  united  him  to  David  in  a  covenant 
of  closest  friendship  (1  Sam.  xix.  1-7).  The  circumstances 
of  the  final  outburst  of  Saul's  hatred,  which  drove  David 
into  exile,  are  not  easily  disentanffled.  The  narrative  of 
1  Sam.  XX.,  which  is  the  principal  account  of  the  matter, 
cannot  originally  have  been  preceded  by  chap.  xix.  11-24. 
for  in  chap.  xx.  David  appears  to  be  still  at  court,  and 
Jonathan  is  even  unaware  that  he  is  in  any  danger,  while 
the  precedinff  verses  represent  him  as  already  a  fugitive. 
It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  narrative  of  IHivid's 
escape  from  his  own  house  by  the  aid  of  his  wife  Michal 
(chap.  xix.  11-17^  has  any  close  connection  with  verse  10, 
and  does  not  ratner  belong  to  a  later  period.*  David's 
dariuff  spirit  might  venr  well  lead  him  to  visit  his  wife  even 
after  nis  first  flight  The  danger  of  such  an  enterprise  was 
diminished  by  the  reluctance  to  violate  the  apartments  of 
women  and  attack  a  sleeping  foe,  which  appears  also  in 
Judges  xvL  2,  and  among  the  Arabs.*  In  any  case  it  is 
certain  that  chap.  xx.  must  be  taken  by  itself;  and  it  seems 
safer  to  conclude  that  chap.  xix.  11-24  are  fragments  which 
have  been  misplaced  by  an  editor,  than  to  accept  the  opin- 
ion of  those  critics  who  hold  that  we  have  two  distinct  and 
quite  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  same  events. 

According  to  chap.  xx.  David  was  still  at  court  in  his 
usual  position  when  he  became  certain  that  the  king  was 
aimine  at  his  life.  He  betook  himself  to  Jonathan,  who 
thought  his  suspicions  groundless,  but  undertook  to  test 
them.  A  plan  was  arranged  by  which  Jonathan  should 
draw  from  the  king  an  expression  of  his  feelings,  and  a 
tremendous  explosion  revealed  that  Saul  regard^  David 
as  the  rival  of  his  dynastv.  and  Jonathan  as  little  better  than 
a  fellow  conspirator.  Tne  breach  was  plainly  irreparable. 
Jonathan  sought  out  his  friend,  and  after  mutual  pledge* 
of  unbroken  mendship,  they  parted  and  David  fled.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  seek  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  where  he 
had  been  wont  to  consult  the  priestly  oracle  (chap.  xxii. 
15),  and  where,  concealing  his  oisgrace.  by  a  fictitious  story, 
he  also  obtained  bread  from  the  consecrated  table  and  the 
sword  of  Qoliath.    It  was  perhaps  after  this  that  David 

elnaiTe,  the  fint  and  lait  elautea  of  Ter.  8,  yerses  9  to  11  ineloilTe^ 
the  reason  giren  for  Saul'a  fear  in  rer.  12,  Teraee  17>-19  IncIoiiTe,  the 
second  half  of  rer.  21.  It  also  modifies  Ter.  28,  and  omita  the  sec  ' 
half  of  Ter.  29  and  the  whole  of  Ter.  80. 

•  This  seems  to  he  the  true  meaning  of  1  Sam.  ZTiii.  19. 

•  1  Sam.  xix.  9.  The  parallel  narratiTe,  ch.  xtHL  10, 11.  may  iwm 
to  a  dimsrent  oceasion.  Bat  as  the  text  of  ch.  ztHL  is  disordered 
and  the  Terses  are  wanting  in  the  Greek,  this  is  not  certain. 

•  The  dose  of  Ter.  10  in  tne  Hebrew  Is  corrupt,  and  the  words  "  thai 
niffht "  seem  to  belong  to  next  Terse.    So  the  Greek  reads. 

T  Wellhausen  cites  a  closely  parallel  case  from  Sprenger's  Miktm 
med,  Tol.  IL  p.  648.  1      r^r^rr  I  /> 
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mMd»  »  iMt  attompt  to  find  ft  plaoe  of  refuge  in  the  pzo- 

gheiic  dbde  of  Samnel  it  Bainfth,  where  he  wu  admitted 
ilo  the  prophetic  coenobiom,  and  wee  for  a  time  protected 
by  the  jpowerfol,  and  almoet  contanons  inflaencei»  which 
the  r^Ugioas  ezercifes  of  the  prophets  exerted  on  Saul'e 
eminarie^  and  eren  on  the  king  himeelt  The  epiaode 
now  ■tanas  in  another  connection  (chap.  xix.  18^  9eqX 
where  it  is  certainly  out  of  plsoe.  It  woold,  howcTer,  fit 
•zoellently  into  the  oreak  that  plainly  exists  in  the  history 
at  zxi.  10  after  the  affidr  at  Nod.  DiepriTed  of  the  protec- 
tion of  religion  ss  well  ss  ofjnstice^  Darid  tried  his  lortone 
among  the  Philistines  at  Qath.  Bot  he  wss  reoosniaed 
and  suspected  as  a  redoabtable  foe.  Escaping  br  feigning 
madness,  wliich  in  the  East  hss  inriolable  priyilm^*  he 
returned  to  the  wilds  of  Jadah,  and  wss  joined  at  AauUam' 
by  his  fiither's  house  and  by  a  small  band  of  outlaws,  of 
vhieh  he  became  the  head.  Placing  his  parents  under  the 
ehaige  of  the  king  of  Moabu  he  took  up  the  life  of  a  guerrilla 
captain,  euldTating  friendlv  relations  with  the  townships 
of  Judah  (1  8am.  xxx.  26),  which  were  glad  to  haye  on 
their  frontiers  a  protector  so  yaliant  as  David,  even  at  the 
aipense  of  the  blackmail  which  he  levied  in  return.  A 
clear  conception  of  his  life  at  this  time^  and  of  the  respect 
viddi  he  inspired  by  the  discipline  in  which  he  held  his 
CMO,  and  of  tne  generosity  which  tempered  his  fiezr  nature 
is  given  in  1  Bam.  xxt.  His  force  gradnalhr  swelled,  and 
In  was  joined  by  the  prophet  Oad  and  by  the  priest  Abi- 
athar,  the  only  suryivor  of  a  terrible  masiacre  by  which 
Saul  took  revenge  for  the  favors  which  David  had  received 
at  the  sanotuaiy  of  Nob.  He  was  even  able  to  strike  at  the 
Philistines,  and  to  rescue  Keilah,  in  the  low  countiy  of 
Judah,  firom  their  attack.  Had  he  been  willing  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  Saul,  he  might  probably 
have  made  good  his  position,  for  he  was  now  openly 

Sainted  to  as  divinely  designed  for  the  kincship.  But 
ough  Saul  was  hot  in  pursuit,  and  though  he  uved  in 
constant  fear  of  being  betrayed,'  David  refused  to  do  this. 
His  blameless  conduct  retained  the  confidence  of  Jonathan 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  16),  and  he  deserved  that  confidence  by 
sparing  the  life  of  Saul.*  But  at  length  it  became  plain 
that  he  must  either  resbt  by  force  or  seek  foreign  protec- 
tion. He  went  to  Achish  of  Qath,  and  was  established 
in  the  outlyinc  town  of  Ziklag,  where  his  troops  micht 
be  useful  in  chastising  the  Amalekites  and  other  rbboer 
tribes  who  made  forays  on  Philistia  and  Judah  without 
distinction.* 

^  At  ZikUf  David  continued  to  maintain  amicable  rela- 
tions with  his  friends  in  Judah,  and  his  little  army  receiv- 
ed aooessions  even  from  Saul's  own  tribe  of  Beigamin  (1 
Ghron.  xii.  1).  At  length,  in  the  second  year,  he  was 
called  to  join  his  master  in  a  ereat  campaign  against 
Saul.  The  PhiUstipes  directed  ttieir  forces  towards  the 
rich  valley'  of  Jeireel ;  and  Saul,  forsaken  bv  Jehovah, 
already  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  men  of  Judah  took  part  in  this  war;  and 
on  his  march  David  was  joined  by  influential  deserters 
from  Israel  (1  Chron.  xii.).    The  prestige  of  Saul's  reign 

1  An  inteiMtIng  panUel  in  Barhabnil  Gi^vii.,  ed.  Brans  st  XirMh, 
pw  SS2. 

•  The  osTS  of  AdoUsm  is  tnditionallT  plaoed  at  Ghantan,  two 
houn'  Journer  south  of  Bethlehem.  Bat  the  town  of  Adallam,  which 
has  not  been  Identiiled  with  snj  eertaintj,  lay  in  the  low  coantnr  of 
Jadmh  (Josh.  xt.  dB).  The  **cvro  "  is  also  spoken  of  ss  a  *'  hold  '*  or 
moantaln  fortress,  and  perhaps  *'  hold  **  is  eTerywhere  the  trae  read- 
ing (Wellhausen,  KiHdefce).  Compare  Theodoiion  in  1  flam,  xxlil, 
IB.  ZXiT.  1. 

«  1  flam.  zziiL  IS,  19,  PMtan  TiL,  1  Ghron.  xii.  17.  1  flam.  xxtL  1 
seems  to  refer  to  the  same  erent  ss  eh.  xxliL  19. 

•  We  hare  seen  that  this  act  of  jgeneroslty  either  wss  repeated  or 
Is twioe recorded.  1  Ssm. xxIt. sadxxTL  Neither narratlre saggests 
the  existenoe  of  the  other,  sad  the  two  are  not  more  dlTorgent  than 
the  two  forms  of  the  story  of  Goliath.  Bat  it  is  hard  to  comprehend 
how  EwaU  can  give  the  preference  to  ch.  xxIt.  The  tournU^orm  by 
which  he  changes  6aal*s  erase  of  water  Into  a  basia.  and  sddaces 
legendary  parallels,  Ijpiores  obvioas  featares  of  trathftilness  in  eh. 
xxvL  Gompare  Thomson's  Xontf  and  ifoefe,  p.  867.  The  oonTersatioa 
In  ch.  zxtL  is  ftill  of  satlqae  and  characteiistio  ideas  wanting  in  eh. 
xxiT.  That  Daiid  is  recognised  by  his  Toloe  is  meaningless  in  xxIt. 
IS  (comp.  Tcr.  8),  but  appropriate  in  xxtL  17. 

•  1  flam.  xxiT.  7-12  must  be  oompared  with  ch.  xxx.  14,  IS.  The 
Cherethites  whom  the  Amalekites  attacked  were  Philistines.  It 
must  not  therefore  be  supposed,  as  ch.  xxtIL  might  seem  to  imply, 
that  Darid  systematically  attacked  populations  Mendly  to  AcUsh, 
and  then  pretended  that  he  had  been  making  forays  sgainst  Judah. 
Such  a  policy  coold  not  haTo  been  long  kept  secret,  and  as  it  is  pretty 

(lain  that  the  Philistines  scquiesced  in  fiarid's  soTerdgnty  in  He- 
ron,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  they  over  had  an  interest  in  embroil- 
ing him  with  the  men  of  Jadah.  They  coTeted  the  richer  lands  of 
northern  Ganaan  (l  Sam.  xzzL  7),  and  It  would  be  their  wise  policy 
to  detach  Judah  from  IsraeL  The  details  of  the  text  and  meaning 
of  1 8am.  xxTi .  7-12  are  Tory  obeevre. 


WSS  gone;  and  the  Hebrews  were  sgain  hresklng  up irtB 
parties,  each  ready  to  act  for  itselt  Under  sndi  cIxgib- 
stances  DaTid  might  well  feel  that  loyaltj  to  his  new  u» 
ter  wss  his  fint  dutj.  But  he  was  proTidentiallj  mni 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  battle  with  his  oountrymeabj 
the  jealousy  of  the  Philistine  lords,  who  demanded  diat 
he  be  sent  back  bad^  to  ZUdsc.  He  returned  to  find  the 
town  jpillaffed  by  the  AmaleUtes;  but  pursuing  the  km 
he  inflictea  upon  them  a  signal  cnsstisement  ud  took  s 
great  booty^  part  of  which  he  spent  in  politic  gifts  to  tta 
lesding  men  of  the  Judean  towns. 

Meantime  Saul  had  fallen,  and  northecn  Israel  wai  in  s 
state  of  chaos.  The  Philistines  took  possession  of  the 
fertile  lowlands  of  Jesreel  and  the  Jordan ;  and  the  shat- 
tered forces  of  Israel  were  slowly  rallied  by  Abner  in  the 
remote  city  of  Mahanaim  in  Guead,  under  the  nonuBsl 
soverdgnty  of  Saul's  son  Ishbaal.  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
always  loosely  attached  to  the  northern  Hebrews^  was  in 
these  circumstances  compelled  to  act  for  itselt  David  ssw 
his  opportunity  and  advanced  to  Hebron^  where  he  was 
anointed  king  of  Judah  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  contia- 
ued  to  reign  for  scTen  years  and  a  half.  His  noble  el«gy 
on  the  dMth  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  his  msMsge  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gileaa  for  thdr  ddTurooi 
rescue  of  the  bodies  of  the  follen  heroes^  show  how  deeply 
he  sjrmpathiied  with  the  disssters  of  his  nation;  and  even 
in  northern  Israel  many  now  looked  to  him  ss  their  only 
helper  (2  Sam.  ilL  17).  But  Dayid  was  not  lacking  b 
the  csntion  and  eren  craftiness  proper  to  an  Oriental 
hero;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  carefol  not  to  inilale 
the  Philistines  oy  any  premature  national  movement  As 
he  retained  Ziklsg  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  aome 
agreement  with  his  former  susersin  Achish.  Abner  grad- 
ually consolidated  the  auUiori^  of  Ishbaal  in  the  north, 
and  at  length  his  forces  met  tnose  of  David  at  GKbeoa. 
A  sham  contest  was  changed  into  a  fotal  frajr  by  the 
treachery  of  Ishbaal's  men;  and  in  the  battle  wliidi 
ensued  Abner  was  not  only  defeated,  but»  bj  sbrnng 
Asahel,  drew  upon  himself  a  blood  feud  with  Josh. 
The  war  continued.  Ishbaal's  par^  waxed  weaker  and 
weaker ;  and  at  lencth  Abner  quarrelled  with  his  nominal 
master  and  offered  3&e  kingdom  to  David.  The  base  nnir- 
der  of  Abner  by  Joab  did  not  long  defer  the  inevitaUs 
issue  of  events.  Ishbaal  wss  assassinated  by  two  of  hia 
own  followers,  and  all  Israel  sought  David  as  king. 

The  Biblical  narrative  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  ensUs 
us  to  describe  in  chronological  order  the  thirty-three  yean 
of  David's  reign  over  all  Israel.  Let  us  look  at  (1)  his 
internal  poliqy,  (2)  his  relations  to  foreign  national  (S) 
other  events. 

1.  Under  the  judges  all  authority  was  at  bottom  local 
or  tribal,  and  the  wider  influence  wielded  by  the 


fomous  of  these  rulera  took  the  form  of  a  temfiorary  pre* 
eminence  or  hegemony  of  the  iudge^s  own  tribe.  The 
kingdom  of  Saul  was  not  radically  different  in  character. 
There  was  no  national  centre.  Saul  ruled  as  a  Be^iaaiits 
from  his  paternal  city  of  Gibeah(</:i  Sam.  zzlL  7).  At  the 
risk  of  alienating  the  men  of  Judah,  who  in  foot  appear  as 
the  chief  malcontents  in  subsequent  civil  distannianfle^ 
David  resolved  to  break  through  these  precedente,  and  to 
form  a  truly  national  kingdom  indepenaent  of  tribal  feel- 
ing.  The  success  of.  so  Imld  a  conoi^on  was  focililatfd 
by  the  circumstance  that,  unlike  previous  kinga^  he  waa 
surrounded  by  a  small  but  thorougnly  disciplined  standing 
army,  having  graduallv  sha^  his  troop  oi  freebooten  iolo 
an  organizedforoe  of  600  **  mighty  men  "  (Gibborim),  alms 
under  arms,  and  absolutely  attached  to  his  penon.  The 
king  b^gan  the  execution  of  his  plan  b^  a  stroke  which  si 
once  provided  a  centre  for  future  action,  and  gave  the 
necessary  prestige  to  his  new  kinffdom.  Me  atomud  the 
Jebusite  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  which  its  inhabitants  deemed 
impregnable,  and  here^  in  the  centre  of  the  ooantry|  on  the 
frontier  between  Judah  and  Bemamin,  he  fortifted  the 
''dty  of  David,''  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  and  garriaoned  il 
with  his  Gibborim.  His  next  aim  was  to  make  JerasskB 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  political  centre  of  the  kinf^doaa. 
The  ark  of  Jehovah,  the  only  aanctnary  of  national  aigaif- 
icance,  had  remained  in  olmcunij  since  its  retam  freasthe 
Philistines  in  the  early  youth  of  SamueL  David  bcoqdht 
it  up  from  Eliijath-Jearim  with  great  pomp^  and  nildiea  a 
tent  for  it  in  Zion^  amidst  national  rqiddogs.  Jso  m 
of  David's  life  displayed  truer  political  inS^t  than 
(SeeA&K)    But  the  whole 
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thai  the  insight  was  that  of  a  loyal  and  God-fearing  heart, 
which  knew  that  the  true  principle  of  Israel'B  unity  and 
•trength  lay  in  national  adherence  to  Jehovah  (comp.  Pm. 
zv.  and  xziv.,  one  or  both  of  which  may  refer  to  this 
occasion).  It  was  probabljr  at  a  later  period,  when  his 
kingdom  was  firmly  established,  that  David  proposed  to 
erect  a  permanent  temple  to  Jehovah.  The  prophet  Na- 
than commanded  the  execution  of  this  plan  to  be  delayed 
for  a  generation ;  but  David  received  at  the  same  time  a 
prophetic  assurance  that  his  house  and  kingdom  should  be 
established  for  ever  before  Jehovah. 

In  civil  and  militarjr  affaiis  David  was  careful  to  com- 
bine necessary  innovations  with  a  due  regard  for  the  old 
habitB  and  feelings  of  the  people,  which  he  thoroughly 
nnderstood  and  turned  to  gooa  account.  The  600  Grib- 
borim.  and  a  small  body-guard  of  foreign  troops  from  Phil- 
istia  (the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites),  formed  a  central 
military  organusation,  not  large  enough  to  excite  popular 
jealousy,  but  sufficient  to  provide  omcers  and  furnish  an 
example  of  discipline  and  endurance  to  the  old  national 
militia,  exclusively  composed  of  foot-soldiers.^  In  civil 
matters  the  king  looked  heedfully  to  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice (2  Sam.  viii.  16),  and  was  always  accessible  to  the 
people  (2  Bam.  xiv.  4).  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  change  in  the  old  local  administration  of  justice, 
or  to  have  appointed  a  central  tribunal  (2  Sara.  zv.  2, 
where,  however,  Absalom's  complaint  that  the  king  was 
inaccessible  is  merely  factious).  A  few  great  officers  of 
■tate  were  appointed  at  the  court  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
Tiii.),  which  was  not  without  a  splendor  hitherto  unknown 
in  Israel.  The  palace  was  built  oy  Tyrian  artists.  Boyal 
pensioners,  of  whom  Jonathan's  son  Mephibosheth  was 
one,  were  gathered  round  a  princely  table.  The  art  of 
music  was  not  neglected  (2  Sam.  xix.  85).  A  more  dan- 
gerous piece  of  maffnificence  was  the  harem,  which,  thoueh 
always  deemed  an  indispensable  part  of  Eastern  state,  did 
not  befit  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  gave  rise  to  public 
scandal  as  well  as  to  fiital  disorders  in  the  king's  house- 
hold. Except  in  this  particular,  David  seems  to  nave  ven- 
tured on  only  one  dangerous  innovation,  which  was  under- 
taken amidst  universal  remonstrances,  and  was  diecked  by 
the  rebukes  of  the  prophet  Gad  and  Uie  visitation  of  a 
pestilence.  To  us  the  proposal  to  number  the  people  seems 
innocent  or  laudable.  iSut  David's  conscience  accepted 
the  prophetic  rebuke,  and  he  tacitly  admitted  that  the 
people  were  not  wrong  in  condemning  his  design  as  an  at- 
tempt upon  their  liberties,  and  an  act  of  presumptuous 
■elf-confidence  (2  Sam.  xxiv.). 

2.  David's  wars  were  always  successful,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  brief  record,  were  never  provoked 
by  himself.  His  first  enemies  were  the  Philistines,  who 
rose  in  arms  as  soon  as  he  became  king  of  all  Israel.  We 
lead  of  two  great  battles  in  the  valley  of  Bephaim.  west- 
ward from  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.) ;  and  a  record  of  indi- 
vidual exploits  and  of  personal  dangers  run  by  David  is 
preserved  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  and  xxiiL  At  length  the  Philis- 
tines were  entirely  humbled,  and  the  "  bridle "  of  sov- 
ereignty was  wrested  froni  their  hands  (chap.  viii.  1,  Heb.). 
But  the  long  weakness  of  Israel  had  exposed  the  nation  to 
wrongs  from  their  neighbors  on  every  side ;  and  the  Tyr- 
iuis,  whose  commerce  was  benefited  by  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  Canaan,  were  the  only  permanent  allies  of  David. 
Ifoab,  an  ancient  and  bitter  foe,  was  chastised  by  David 
with  a  severity  for  which  no  cause  is  assi^ed,  but  which 
may  pass  for  a  gentle  reprisal  if  the  Moabites  of  that  day 
were  not  more  humane  than  their  descendants  in  the  days 
of  King  Mesha.*  A  deadly  conflict  with  the  Ammonites 
was  provoked  by  a  gross  insult  to  friendly  ambassadors  of 
Israel :  and  this  war,  of  which  we  have  pretty  full  details 
in  2  Sam.  x.  1-xi.  1,  xii.  26-31,  assumed  dimensions  of 
nnusual  magnitude  when  the  Ammonites  procured  the  aid 
of  their  Aramean  neighbors,  and  especially  of  Hadadezer, 
whose  kingdom  of  Zoba  seems  to  have  held  at  that  time  a 
pre-eminence  in  Syria  at  least  equal  to  that  which  was 
afterwards  gained  b^  Damascus.  The  defeat  of  Hadadezer 
in  two  great  campaigns  brought  in  the  voluntary  or  forced 
submission  of^  all  the  lesser  kingdoms  of  Syria  as  far  as  the 
Orontes  and  the  Euphrates.'    The  glory  of  this  victory  was 

>  For  the  manner  in  which  this  national  force  wu  called  out  com- 
pare 1  Chron.  xxrlL 

*  D«Tid  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  Moabitoe— presumnblT  of  their 
fighting  men  (2  Sam.  Tlli.  2).  Mesha  destroys  every  inhsDltant  of 
cities  captured  in  honor  of  his  god  Chemosh. 

3  Hadadezer  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  viii.  in  the  general  sum- 


increased  by  the  simultaneous  subjugation  of  Edom  in  a 
war  conducted  by  Joab  with  characteristic  se?erity.  After 
a  great  battle  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  struggle 
was  continued  for  six  months.  The  Edomites  contested 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  all  who  bore  arms  perished  (^ 
Sam.  viii.  13;  1  Kings  xi.  15-17;  Ps.  Ix.,  tide).  Tho 
war  with  Ammon  was  not  ended  till  the  following  vear, 
when  the  fall  of  Rabbah  crowned  David's  warlike  exj^loits. 
But  the  true  culminating  point  of  his  glory  was  his  re- 
turn from  the  great  Syrian  campaij^^  laden  with  trea- 
sures to  enrich  the  sanctuary ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that 
we  may  suppose  him  to  have  sung  the  ^reat  song  of  tri- 
umph preserved  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  (Fs.  xviii.).  Before  the 
fall  of  Kabbah  this  glorv  was  clouded  with  the  shame  of 
Bathsheba,  and  the  blood  of  Uriidi. 

3.  As  the  birth  of  Solomon  cannot  have  been  earlier 
than  the  capture  of  Babbah,  it  appears  that  David's  wars 
were  ended  witliin  the  first  half  of  his  reign  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  tributary  nations  do  not  seem  to  have  attempted 
any  revolt  while  he  and  Joab  lived  (comp.  1  Kings  xL 
14-25).  But  when  the  nation  was  no  longer  knit  together 
by  the  fear  of  danger  from  without,  the  internal  difficulties 
of  the  new  kingdom  became  more  manifest  The  inveterate 
jealousies  of  Judah and  Israel  reappeared ;  and, as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  men  of  Judah  were  the  chief  mal- 
contents. In  this  respect,  and  presumably  not  in  this  alonsL 
David  suffered  for  the  very  excellence  of  his  impartial 
rule.  In  truth  all  innovations  are  dangerous  to  an  Esstem 
sovereign,  and  all  Eastern  revolutions  are  conservative. 
On  the  other  hand  David  continued  to  tolerate  some 
ancient  usafeB  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  intemid 
harmony.  The  practice  of  blood-revenge  was  not  put 
down,  and  by  allowing  the  Gibeonites  to  enforce  it  against 
the  house  of  Saul,  the  king  involved  himself  in  a  feud  with 
the  Benjamites  (oomp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  with  chap.  xvi.  8,  which 
refers  to  a  later  date).  Yet  he  might  have  braved  all  these 
dangers,  but  for  the  disorders  of  his  own  family,  and  his 
deep  fall  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba,  from  which  the 
prophet  Nathan  rightly  foresaw  fatal  consequences,  not  to 
be  averted  even  when  divine  forgiveness  accepted  the  sin- 
cere contrition  of  the  king.  That  the  nation  at  large  was 
not  very  sensitive  to  the  moral  enormities  which  flow  from 
the  system  of  the  harem  is  clear  from  2  Sam.  xvi.  21.  But 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  strong  by  rising  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  Oriental  monarchy,  and  expressing  tlie  ideal 
of  a  rule  after  Jehovah's  own  heart  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14),  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  teaching  of  the'  prophets.  This 
ideal,  shattered  by  a  single  grievous  fall,  could  be  restonid 
by  no  repentance.  Within  the  royal  family  the  continued 
influence  of  Bathsheba  added  a  new  element  to  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  harem.  David's  sons  were  estranged  from  one 
another,  and  acquired  all  the  vices  of  Oriental  princes.  The 
severe  impartialitv  of  the  sacred  historian  has  concealed 
no  feature  in  this  dark  picture, — the  brutal  passion  of  Am- 
non,  the  shameless  counsel  of  the  wily  Jonadab.  the  black 
scowl  that  rested  on  the  face  of  Absalom  througn  two  long 
vears  of  meditated  revenge,*  the  panic  of  the  court  when  the 
blow  was  struck  and  Amnon  was  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  his  brethren.  Three  years  of  exile  and  two  of  further 
disgrace  estranged  the  heart  of  Absalom  from  his  father. 
His  personal  fuivantages  and  the  princely  lineage  of  his 
mother  gave  him  a  pre-eminence  among  the  kin/^s  sons,  to 
which  he  added  emphasis  by  the  splendor  of  his  retinue, 
while  he  studiously  courted  personal  popularity  by  a  |)re- 
tended  interest  in  the  admmiBtration  of  kingly  justice. 
Thus  ingratiated  with  the  msss  he  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Hebron,  with  the  malcontent  Judeans  as  his  first 
supporters,  and  the  crafty  Ahithophel,  a  man  of  southern 
Judah,  as  fiis  chief  adviser.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  simultaneous  proclamation  of  Absalom  in  all  parts 
of  the  land.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  Davidi  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  Jerusalem,  where  he  might  have 
been  crushed  before  he  had  time  to  rally  his  fiiithful  sub- 
jects. Ahithophel  knew  better  than  any  one  how  artificial 
and  unsubstantial  was  the  enthusiasm  for  Absalom.  He 
hoped  to  strike  David  before  there  was  time  for  second 
thoughts ;  and  when  Absalom  rejected  this  plan,  and  acted 
on  the  assumption  that  he  could  count  on  the  whole  nation, 
he  despaired  of  success  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

msry  of  David's  vara,  bat  we  can  hsidlj  snppoee  that  a  dlflbrent 
Syrian  war  is  here  meant. 

4  We  owe  this  graphic  touch  to  Ewald's  briUiaot  interpretaiioa  oi 
.n  objure  word  in  2  Sam.  xlii.  39. ^^.^.^^^  ^^  V^OOgie 
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Davkl  in  fiMst  was  warmlT  received  by  the  Gileadites,  and 
the  lint  battle  destroyed  the  party  of  Absalom,  who  was 
himself  captured  and  slain  by  Joab.  Then  all  the  neople 
except  the  Judeans  saw  that  they  had  been  befoolea ;  bat 
the  latter  was  not  conciliated  without  a  yirtnal  admission 
of  that  prerogative  of  kinship  to  the  kin^  which  David's 
previous  policy  had  steadily  ignored.  This  concession  in- 
volved important  consequences.  The  precedence  claimed 
by  Judah  was  challenged  by  the  northern  tribes  even  on 
the  day  of  David's  solemn  return  to  his  capital,  and  a 
rupture  ensued,  which  but  for  the  energy  of  Joab  miffht 
have  led  to  a  second  and  more  dangerous  rebellion.  The 
remaining  years  of  David's  life  appear  to  have  been  un- 
troubled, and  according  to  the  narrative  of  Chronicles  the 
king  was  much  occupied  with  schemes  concerning  the 
future  temple.  He  was  already  decrepit  and  bed-ndden 
nnder  the  fatigues  of  seventy  years,  when  the  last  spark  of 
his  old  eneigjT  was  called  forth  to  securo  the  succession  of 
Solomon  against  the  ambition  of  Adon^ah.  It  is  note- 
worthy tha^  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  the  pretentions  of 
the  latter,  though  supported  by  Joab  and  Abiathar,  found 
their  chief  stay  among  the  men  of  Judah  (1  Kings  i.  9). 

The  principles  that  guided  David's  reigjn  aro  worthily 
snmmea  up  in  his  last  words,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  ssg.,  with 
which  most  be  compared  his  ^reat  song  of  triumph^  2  Sam. 
xxli.  The  foundation  of  national  prosperity  is  a  just  rule 
band  on  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  strons  in  His  help,  and  swift 
to  chastise  wrong  doers  with  inflexible  severitjr.  That  the 
fear  of  Jehovah  is  viewed  as  receiving  its  chief  practical 
expression  in  the  maintenance  of  soct^  righteousness  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  the  Old  Testament  faith,  which  regards 
Uie  nation  rather  than  the  individual  as  the  subject  of  the 
religious  life.  Hence  the  influence  upon  his  life  of  David's 
religions  convictions  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  fS^ct  that 
they  did  not  wholly  subdue  the  sensuality  which  is  the 
chief  stain  on  his  character,  but  rather  by  his  habitual 
recognition  of  a  generous  standard  of  conduct,  b^  the  un- 
doubted puritjr  and  lofty  justice  of  an  administration  which 
was  never  stained  by  selfish  considerations  or  motives  of 

Sersonal  rancor.^  and  was  never  accused  of  favoring  evil 
oers,  and  finally  by  the  calm  couratfe,  rooted  in  faith  in 
Jehovah's  righteousness,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  an 
even  and  noble  course  in  the  face  of  dangers  and  treachery. 
That  he  was  not  able  to  reform  at  a  stroke  all  ancient 
abuses  appears  particularly  in  relation  to  the  practice  of 
blood  revenge;  out  even  in  this  matter  it  is  clear  from  2 
Sam.  iii.  28,  seg.,  xiv.  1-10,  that  his  symi>athies  were 
acainst  the  barbarous  usage.  Nor  is  it  just  to  accuse  him 
of  cruelty  in  his  treatment  of  enemies.  Every  nation  has 
a  right  to  secure  its  frontiers  from  hostile  raids;  and  as  it 
was  impossible  lo  establish  a  military  cordon  alon^  the 
borders  of  Oanaan,  it  was  neoetsary  absolutely  to  cnpple 
the  adjoining  tribes.  From  the  lust  of  conquest  for  its  own 
lake  David  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free. 

The  ^nerous  elevation  of  David's  character  is  seen  moat 
clearly  in  those  parts  of  his  life  where  an  inferior  nature 
would  have  been  most  at  fault, — ^in  his  conduct  towards 
Saul,  in  the  blameless  reputation  of  himself  and  his  band 
of  outlaws  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  in  his  repentance 
under  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  in  his  noble  bearing  on 
the  revolt  of  Absalom,  when  calm  fiiith  in  Gk)d  and  humble 
submission  to  His  will  appear  in  combination  with  masterly 
command  over  circumstances,  and  swift  wisdom  in  resolu- 
tion and  action.  His  unfailing  insight  into  character,  and 
his  power  of  winning  men's  hearts  and  touching  their  bet- 
ter impulses,  appear  in  innumerable  traits  of  the  history 
(e.g^  2  Sam.  xiv.  18-20;  iii.  81-37;  xxiii.  1&-17).  His 
Knowled{;e  of  men  was  the  diyination  of  a  poet  rather  than 
the  acquired  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  and  nis  capacity  for 
rule  stood  in  harmonious  unity  with  the  lyrical  genius  that 
was  already  proverbial  in  the  time  of  Amos  (Amos  vi.  5). 
To  the  later  generations  David  was  pre-eminently  the 
Pftalmist.  The  Hebrew  titles  ascribe  to  him  73  psalms; 
the  Septuasint  adds  some  15  more ;  and  later  opinions,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  claimed  for  him  the  authorship  of 
the  whole  Psalter  (so  the  Talmud,  Augustine,  and  others). 
That  the  tradition  of  the  titles  requires  careful  sifting  is  no 
monger  questionable,  as  is  admitted  in  such  oases  as  Fta. 
Ixxxvi.,  Ixix.,  cxli.  even  by  the  cautious  and  conservative 


Delitach.  The  biographer  must  therefore  use  the  greatest 
circumspection  in  drawing  from  the  Fbalter  matmal  fof 
the  study  of  David's  life  and  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tradition  expressed  in  the  titles  oould  not  have 
arisen  unless  David  was  really  the  &ther  of  H^txrew 
psalmody.  As  a  psalmist  he  appears  in  2  Sam.  xxii«,  xxiiL 
in  two  poems,  which  are  either  Davidic  or  artificial  cook 
positions  written  in  his  name.  If  we  consider  the  excellent 
information  as  to  David  which  appears  throughout  ih» 
books  of  Samuel,  the  intrinsic  merits  and  fresh  natural- 
ness of  the  poems,  and  the  fact  that  Ps.  xviil.  is  an  inde- 
pendent reoension  of  2  Sam.  xxii.,  the  hypothesis  that  thesr 
pieces  are  spurious  must  appear  very  foroed.  though  it  baa 
receiyed  the  support  of  some  respectable  cntios,  espedallv 
of  Kuenen,*  who  maintains  that  the  religion  of  David  n^ 
far  below  Uie  level  of  the  Pftalter.  If  we  rqect  this  posi* 
tion,  which  can  hardly  be  made  good  without  doing  great, 
violence  to  the  narrative  of  the  Moks  of  Samuel,  we  can- 
not well  stop  short  of  the  admission  that  the  pBdter  must 
contain  Davidic  psalms,  some  of  which  at  least  may  be- 
identified  by  judicious  criticism,  such  as  has  been  exercised 
by  Ewald  with  singular  insight  and  tact  in  his  IHckio'  da 
Alien  Bundes.  Ewald  claims  for  David  Pbb.  iii.,  iv.,  vii^ 
viii.,  xi.,  (xv.),  xviiiM  xix.,  xxiv.,  xxix.,  xxxiL,  d^  and 
probably  this  list  should  rather  be  extended  than  curtailed 
Compare  Hitiig's  FMneti,  Leipsic,  1863. 

XtteroAirt. — ^The  earliest  notioes  of  Dayid  In  profane  histoiy 
are  found  in  the  firagments  of  Bapoleoins  preienred  by  Base- 
bios  [MttUar,  Fntftm,  Hist,  Ormc  iii.  225;  Froadenthal,  AUj^ 
andm'  Pkflykittor  (Bredao,  1876).  p.  ISO  p.  225]  and  in  Hicolaw^ 
of  Damaaous  as  quoted  by  Jotepbai,  ArdL  vii.  5.  2.  [MttHsr 
1.  e.  iii.  873].  Josephas,  ArcK.  vi.  8-rii.  16,  has  no  aouees  in- 
dependent of  the  BiUe.  Modern  diMnssioa  of  the  life  of 
Darid  was  stimalated  in  the  first  instaiioe  by  the  nnfikTOimbie' 
Jadgment  passed  oa  hit  charaoter  by  Bayle,  the  Bnglish  free- 
thinken,  and  Voltaire.  Chandler's  Life  of  David  is  mainly  di- 
rected against  Bayle  (first  edition  1766).  The  history  of  David. 
is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Ewald's  Oeachiehu.  Stanley's  pie- 
tnresQue  narrative  (X«e(i>rM  on  ik^Jmntk  Chmreh,  seeond  senes, 
1865),  and  DiUman^s  Indd  article  in  Sohenkel's  Bibel-Uxikamr 
rest  mainly  on  Bwald.  Stihelin's  £«5eii  I^ooid^  (Basel,  1866) 
is  yaluable  for  the  nnmerons  parallels  addnoed  from  Oriental- 
history.  Compare  also  Gritta's  0»9ehicku  d^r  Jmden,  toU  i., 
Lelpsio,  1874,  and  HiUig's  OMckiekU  d4»  Volket  Iwnui,  Leipeier 
1869.  (w.  a.  s.) 

DAVID  (Welsh,  Dbwi),  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,, 
flourished  in  the  dth  century.  Various  dates  have  been 
assigned  for  his  birth  and  death,  the  eaiiiest  being  that  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  fixes  his  death  in  542,  and  the- 
latest  that  of  the  Awmda  Oambria,  which  fixes  it  in  601. 
Many  writers  follow  Ussher  in  stating  that  he  died  in  544, 
aged  eighty-two :  but  the  latest  authorities,  Jones  and  Free- 
man {Hittmf^St.  iXwicfs)  andHaddanand  Stubfaa  (Qw»- 
eils  and  EoetmatUocU  DocimewU)^  accept  the  dale  of  the  Aw-- 
nalm  Qxmbnm,  The  narrative  of  St.  David's  life  is  over- 
laid with  legendary  matter  to  an  unusual  extent  md  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  accurately  what  is  historical  and 
what  is  fictitious.  Such  stories  as  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  working  miradea  even  before  his  nirth,  that  he 
was  eighteenth  in  descent  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tliat 
he  was  attended  by  an  angel  in  his  infancy,  may  obvionaiy 
be  referred  at  once  to  the  latter  catesofy ;  but  there  are 
many  other  details  which,  even  though  not  obviooaly  im> 
prolmble,  must  be  regarded  as  extremdy  doubtful.  Aooocd- 
mg  to  the  account  given  by  Rice  Bees  ( Webh  Sinmii)  as 
historical,  St  David  was  the  son  of  Sandde  or  Xanta^ 

Srince  of  Ceretica  (Oardiganshire),  and  was  bom  at  Hen- 
[enen  or  Menevia  (now  St  David's).  After  wending  a 
number  of  years  at  the  college  of  a  celebrated  teacher, 
Paulinos,  he  founded  a  college  or  monastery  in  the  Vale 
of  Bhos,  near  his  native  plaoe^  which  was  difltincnished 
for  the  severity  of  its  rule.  His  fkme  as  a  theologian  led 
to  his  being  summoned  to  the  synod  of  Brefi  to  oonfiito 
the  Pelagian  heretics.  So  well  did  he  acquit  himself  of 
this  task  that  the  synod  elected  him  ardibiahop  of  Gaar- 
leon  and  primate  of  Wales, — Dnbiicins,  the  oocupant  of 
the  see^  having  resigned  to  make  room  for  him.  Soon 
after  his  election  St  David  found  it  necmary  to  conmae 
another  synod,  which  is  styled  {n  the  annala  the  Sjnod  of 
\2otory,  so  complete  was  the  triumph  obtained  over  tha 
Pelagians.  Somewhat  later  the  primate  obtained  leave  t»^ 
transfer  his  seat  from  Gaerleon  to  Menevia  (8t  Dnvidfs)^ 
He  died  et  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  dinra  • 
•  Histtirisebpkrltlsch  Onderaoek  (Leiden,  U6S),  ysL  iiL  I  l«i 
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d  St  DaTid't.  His  shrine  is  to  be  seen  in  the  existing 
«UhednL  BfSoent  oiiticisn),  while  admitting  that  St.  Da- 
vid foonded  a  see  at  Meneyia.  and  that  he  probably  took 
•n  actiye  part  in  the  undoubteoly  historical  s^nod  of  Brefi, 
lias  discredited  his  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction.  This  is 
mlmoet  certainly  the  inyention  of  those  in  a  later  age  who 
wished  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  church, 
«nd  supremacy  in  that  church  of  the  see  of  St  Day^d's. 
It  was  the  yiew  that  naturally  commended  itself  to  the 
-anthor  of  the  earliest  life  of  St  Dayid,  Bythmark,  or  Rioe- 
marchus,  bishop  of  St  Dayid's  in  the  11th  oentuiy,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  ind»pendence  of  the  Welsh  church 
was  seriously  threatened.  His  narratiye  is  followed  in  the 
main  by  Giraldus  Gambrensis  and  later  authorities.  St 
Dayid  was  canonised  by  Pope  Galixtus  XL  in  the  12th 
century.    His  festiyal  is  celebrated  on  the  Ist  March. 

DAVID.  FiUGiXN  CfeAA  (1810-1876),  a  Fxench  com- 
poser, was  Dom  at  Gadenet,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
March  8, 1810.  As  a  child  he  exhibited  proofs  of  unusual 
precocity,  and  at  the  age  of  four  had  made  considerable 
progress  m  his  musical  studies.  Beinff  early  left  an  orphan, 
and  totally  unproyided  for.  he  obtamed,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  relatiyes,  admission  to  the  choir  of  Saint-Sau- 
Tsnr  at  Aix.  Subeeauently  he  entered  into  the  employ- 
vent  of  an  attorney,  out  quitted  his  seryice  to  become  suc- 
-^eeaiyely  eh^-dorchMtrt  in  the  theatre  at  Aix,  and  chapel- 
aaaster  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  formerly  appeued 
as  a  humble  chorister.  He  next  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
tie  subsisted  Ibr  some  time  on  a  pittance  of  50  francs  a 
month,  aiBbrded  him  by  a  rich  but  miserly  uncle.  After 
pursuing  diligently  a  course  of  studies  at  the  Conseryatoire 
under  F^tis,  Beber,  and  others,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
SaintrSimonians,  and  on  the  dispersion  of  that  sect  in  1883 
accompanied  seyeral  of  the  bn^ren  on  a  fruitless  expe- 
dition to  the  East  The  immediate  result  of  Uiis  tour  was 
the  publication,  oh  his  return  to  Paris,  of  the  MUMm 
Orienialeif  which  met  with  little  encouragement  Nine 
years  after  this,  howeyer,  the  musical  world  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  production  of  the  Dt^ert,  a  work  abounding 
in  gracefhl  melodies,  and  afbrding  proof  of  an  extensiye 
acquaintance  with  orchestral  effects.  This  ode-symphony, 
as  it  was  called,  rapidly  gained  for  the  composer  a  wide- 
spread reputation.  It  was,  after  some  yexatious  delays, 
first  performed  at  the  Conseryatoire  in  1844,  and  quickly 
found  a  hearing  in  eyery  European  capital.  Enthusiasts 
were  not  slow  to  predict  for  Dayid  a  brilliant  career,  but 
their  hopes  were  scarcely  realised.  Nothing  the  composer 
afterwards  wrote  at  all  equalled  the  Dhert,  In  the  CArw- 
lopAe  Oolomb  ^1847)  there  are  noble  passages,  and  the  comic 
opera  of  LaUa  Bookk  possesses  numbers  graced  by  a  cap- 
tiyating  delicacy  of  orchestration,  but  neitner  for  these  nor 
for  his  other  principal  works — Jtfoue  au  Mont  Sinai  (1846), 
La  PerU  du  SrM  (1851),  and  HereuUmam  (1859)— can  a 
place  be  claimed  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  composition. 
They  were  of  sufficient  merit,  howeyer,  to  gain  for  him 
the  biennial  prize  of  the  emperor,  which  was  awarded  by 
the  French  Institute  in  1868.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  librarian  at  the  Conserya- 
toire, yacated  by  M.  Berlioz,  whom  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded as  a  member  of  the  Institote.  He  died  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1876,  aged  sixty-six. 

DAVID,  jAoquBB  Louis  (1748-1825),  historical  painter, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1748.  His  father  haying  been  killea 
in  a  duel,  a  maternal  uncle  first  placed  him  in  the  College 
des  Quatre-Nations  and  afterwaras  in  an  architect's  office. 
An  accidental  yisit  to  the  studio  of  his  great-uncle. 
Boucher,  led  him  to  leaye  his  adopted  profession;  ana 
Boucher,  obserying  the  boy's  distaste  for  his  own  erotic 
st^le,  sent  him  to  Vien,  who,  haying  succeeded  to  the 
directorship  of  the  French  Academy  in  Bome  just  at 
the  time  his  pupil  had  taken  the  grand  prize  (1775), 
earried  the  youtn  with  him  to  that  city.  At  this  time 
Wlnckelmann  was  writing,  Baphael  Mengs  painting,  and 
the  taste  for  classic  seyerity  was  a  necessary  reaction  on 
what  had  gone  before.  This  is  shown  by  Carstens  and  the 
younger  G<ermans  yery  shortly  after  following  a  quite  in- 
dependent moyement  of  the  same  nature.  E^yid^s  classi- 
cism was  directly  deriyed  from  the  antique,  and  easily  un- 
deratood.  The  spirit  of  the  day  made  the  first  picture, 
"  Date  Obolum  Belisario,"  painted  according  to  his  new 
principles,  a  complete  success,  and  this  was  followed  by 
others  more  perfect — ^The  Grief  of  Andromache,  The  Oath 
of  the  Horatii^  the  Death  of  Socrates,  and  the  Rape  of  the 


Sabine  Women,  now  In  the  Louyre.  In  the  French  drama 
an  unimaginatiye  imitation  of  ancient  models  had  long 
preyailed ;  eyen  in  art  Poussin  and  Le  Sueur  were  success- 
nil  by  expressing  a  bias  in  the  same  direction ;  and  in  the 
first  years  of  the  reyolutionary  moyement,  the  fiMhion.  <rf' 
imitating  the  ancients  eyen  in  dress  and  manners  went  to 
the  most  extrayagant  length.  At  this  yery  time  Dayid  re- 
turned to  Paris ;  he  was  now  painter  to  the  kins,  Louis 
XVI.,  who  had  been  the  purchaser  of  his  principal  works. 
It  is  qot  possible  to  oyerestimate  the  populanty  of  the 
young  painter,  who  was  himself  carried  away  by  the  flood 
of  enthusiasm  that  made  all  the  intellect  of  France  belieye 
in  a  new  era  of  equality  and  emandpation  from  all  the 
ills  of  life. 

Sent  to  the  Convention  in  September,  1792,  hj  the 
Section  du  Mus^,  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
defence  of  two  French  artists  in  Bome  who  had  fidlen  into 
the  merciless  hands  of  the  sbirri  of  the  Inquisition ;  and 
as  the  behayior  of  the  authorities  of  the  French  Academy 
in  Bome  had  been  in  obedience  to  old  slayish  idea&  he 
had  the  inflnenoe  to  get  it  suppressed.  In  January  follow- 
ing his  election  into  the  Conyention  his  yote  was  giyen  for 
the  king's  death.  Thus  the  man  who  was  so  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Boman  Academy  and  to  Louis  XVl  as- 
sisted resolutely  in  the  destruction  of  both.  This  line  of 
action  was  no  doubt  a  kind  of  self-sacrifice  to  him.  It 
was  in  obedience  to  a  principle,  like  the  dreadful  act  of 
Brutus  condemning  his  sons,— a  subject  he  painted  with 
all  his  powers.  CSsto  and  Stoicism  were  the  order  of  tibe 
day.  Hitherto  the  actor  had  walked  the  stage  in  modem 
dress.  Brutus  had  been  applauded  in  red-Leeled  shoes 
and  euMes  jarretin;  but  Imlma,  adyised  by  Dayid,  ap- 
peared in  the  toga  and  sandals  before  an  enttiusiastic  au- 
dience. At  this  period  of  his  life  Mdlle.  de  Noailles 
thouffht  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  him  by  insisting 
on  his  paintinff  a  sacred  suoject,  with  Jesns  Christ  as  the 
hero.  When  Uie  picture  was  done,  the  Sayiour  was  found 
to  be  another  Cato.  ''  I  told  you  so,"  he  replied  to  the 
expostulations  of  the  lady;  "there  is  no  inspiration  in 
Cluristianity  now  I"  He  accordingly  deyeloped  the  sdieme 
of  the  FHe  d  la  Etrt  Sinprime.  anahe  remained  the  master 
of  pageants  for  a  long  period,  escaping  the  guillotine  only 
by  the  regard  paid  to  his  character  as  an  artist  When 
Napoleon  destroyed  the  new-found  liberty,  and  expunged 
the  noyel  jrospel,  Dayid  succumbed  to  tne  militery  spirit 
and  well-nigh  worshipped  him.  His  picture  of  Napoleon 
on  horseback  pointing  the  way  to  Italy  is  now  in  Berlin. 

We  haye  mentioned  the  principal  classic  subjects  painted 
by  Dayid.  They  are  hara  and  dry  in  execution,  painted 
on  a  white  ground  with  opaque  but  splendid  color,  which 
has,  howeyer,  really  little  charm.  The  other  class  of 
works  which  came  from  his  eaj>el  was  commemoratiye  of 
the  Beyolution.  When  Lepelletier  was  assassinated  in  the 
Palais  Boyal,  after  the  yote  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
Dayid  painted  the  subject,  and  the  picture  was  exhibitra 
in  the  Conyention  with  much  emotion.  Marat  Dead  in 
the  Bath  is  a  work  of  a  yery  impreesiye  kind.  The  Oath 
in  the  Tennis  Court  is  another  yery  important  production, 
both  historically  and  in  relation  to  the  artist.  His  exten- 
siye commissions  from  the  emperor  are  still  objects  of  at- 
traction at  Versailles.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  our 
painter  was  exiled  with  the  other  remaining  regicides,  and 
retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  recommenced  his  classic 
series  by  the  Loyes  of  Paris  and  Helen.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  29th  December,  1825,  at  the  age  of 
seyenty-seyen,  haying  r^ected  the  ofier  made  through 
Baron  Humboldt  of  the  office  of  minister  of  fine  arts  at 
Berlin.  His  end  was  true  to  his  whole  career  and  to  his 
nationality.  While  dying,  a  print  of  the  Leonidas,  one 
of  his  favorite  subjects,  was  submitted  to  him.  ^  It  was 
placed  conyeniently,  and  after  yaguely  looking  at  it  a  long 
time, ''  11  n'y  a  que  moi  qui  pouyais  conceyoir  la  tdte  de 
L^nidas,"  he  whispered,  and  died.  His  friends  and  his 
party  thought  to  carry  the  body  back  to  his  beloyed  Paris 
ibr  burial,  but  the  Qoyemment  of  the  day  arrested  the 

Srocession  at  the  frontier,  an  act  which  caused  some  scan- 
al,  and  furnished  the  occasion  of  a  terrible  son^  of  Be- 
ran^^eFs.  Gros,  Girodet,  and  Gtaid  were  Dayid's  best 
pupils. 

DAVID,  JxAR  PzBBBE  (1789-1856).  usually  called 
Dayid  d' Angers,  a  much-admired  French  sculptor,  an^ 
like  Dayid  the  painter,  to  whom  he  was  in  no  other  way 
related,  a  demonstratiye  partiMj^^^l  ^yauoed  ideas  in 
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politics  and  religion,  was  born  at  Angers,  12th  March, 
1789.  His  father  was  a  sculptor,  or  rather  a  carver,  but 
he  had  thrown  aside  the  mallet  and  taken  the  musket 
fighting  acainst  the  Chouans  of  La  Vend^  He  retumea 
to  his  trade  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  to  find  his  cus- 
tomers ffone,  so  that  jounff  David  was  born  into  |M>vertv. 
As  the  D07  grew  up  his  mther  wished  to  force  him  into 
some  more  lucrative  and  certain  waj  of  life.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  surmounting  the  opposition  to  his  becoming 
a  sculptor,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  left  for  Paris  to  study 
the  art  upon  a  fund  of  eleven  francs.  As  far  as  we  know 
his  works,  the  genius  on  which  he  relied  was  not  very 

reat;  but  after  struggling  against  want  for  a  year  and  a 

alf,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  prise  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  Energy  and  perseverance  stood  in  the  place 
of  natural  abilitv,  and  now  fortune  aided  him  in  the  sha|>e 
of  an  annuity  of  600  francs  (£24),  granted  by  the  munici- 
pality of  his  native  town,  by  the  name  of  which  he  was 
proud  to  be  called  ever  after.  This  was  in  1809,  and  in 
1811  his  Epaminondas  gained  the  prise  of  Bome,  where 
he  spent  nve  years^  rather  too  much  impressed  by  the 
works  of  Canova. 

Beturniuff  from  Bome  about  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  would  not  remain  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Tuileries,  swarming  with  foreign  conquerors  and 
returned  royalists ;  he  found  his  way  to  London,  havine 
made  several  English  acquaintances  in  Bome.  Here,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  statement  in  his  biography,  he  was 
offered  the  commission  to  erect  a  monument  commemora- 
tive of  Waterloo, — ^more  probably  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  offer  a  design  for  some  such  work,  which  he  might 
misunderstand  from  his  ignorance  of  Enelish.  At  the 
same  time  his  resources  were  exhausted,  ana  Flaxman  and 
others  visited  upon  him  the  sins  of  David  the  painter,  to 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  related.  With  great  difiiculty 
he  made  his  way  to  Paris  again,  where  a  comparatively 
prosperous  career  opened  upon  him.  His  medallions  and 
DUflts  were  in  much  request,  and  monumental  works  also 
came  to  him.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  that  of  Guten- 
berg at  Strasburg ;  but  those  he  himself  valued  most  were 
the  statue  of  Barra,  a  drummer-boy  who  fell  in  the  war  in 
La  Vend^  who  continued  to  beat  his  drum  till  the 
moment  of  death,  and  the  monument  to  the  Greek  liber- 
ator, Bozsaris.  This  was  a  young  female  figure  he  called 
"  Beviving  Greece,"  of  which  his  friend  Victor  Hugo  says 
rather  absurdly,  "  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  more  beau- 
tiful in  the  world ;  this  statue  joins  the  grandeur  of  Phid- 
ias to  the  expressive  manner  of  Puget."'  His  busts  and 
medallions  were  verv  numerous,  and  among  his  sitters 
may  be  found  not  only  the  illustrious  men  and  women  of 
France,  but  manv  others  both  of  England  and  Germany — 
countries  which  he  visited  professionally  in  1827  and  1829. 
His  medallions,  it  b  affirmed,  number  500.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1856. 

David  d' Angers  was  respected  for  his  consistency  and 
benevolence.  As  an  example  of  the  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned his  rushing  off  to  the  sickbed  of  Bouget  de  Lille, 
the  author  of  the  MarteiUaiae  JJymn,  modelling  and  carv- 
ing him  in  marble  without  delay,  making  a  lottery  of  the 
work,  and  possibly  saving  the  poet's  life  bv  sending  him 
the  proceeds,  £72,  when  m  the  extremity  of  need. 

DAVID  HA-CX)HEN,  a  learned  Babbin,  was  bom  at 
Lara,  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  died  at  Hambuiv  in  1674.  He  was  chief  of  the 
synagogue  at  Amsterdam,  and  he  afterwards  held  the 
same  office  at  Hamburg.  From  this  he  was  deposed  on  a 
suspicion  of  an  intention  to  become  a  Christian,  which 
seems  to  have  been  unfounded.  It  probably  originated  in 
the  fact  that  he  held  more  liberal  sentiments  uian  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  communitv  of  his  time. 
David  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  value  in  the 
department  of  rabbinical  literature.  The  most  important 
is  the  Corona  Saeerdotum  (Hamburg,  1667),  a  Talmudic 
and  rabbinical  dictionary,  which  was  printed  only  as  far 
as  the  letter  Yod,  though  the  author  carried  on  the  work 
to  the  letter  Be»h  after  forty  years'  labor.  A  small  portion 
of  the  dictionaiT  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1648  as  a 
specimen,  with  the  title  (XioiUu  David. 

DAVIDISTS,  a  name  bome  by  two  distinct  sects  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  1.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  followers  of  David  of  Dinant,  whose  work 
entitled  Quatemarii  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Paris 
In  1209.    The  works  of  Amalric  of  Bena  were  condemned 


at  the  same  synod,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  ground 
for  classing  David  of  Dinant.  amons  his  followers.  Out 
information  as  to  the  views  of  the  Tatter  is  derived  from 
the  Summa  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  Stanma  of  Thomai 
Aquinas.  He  founded  upon  the  Platonists  and  the  Ara- 
bian philosophen  his  funaamental  doctrine  that  the  Deity 
alone  has  any  real  existence,  being  the  nutteria  prima  of 
all  things.  2.  The  name  Davidists,  or  David-Georgiana 
is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  followers  of  Davitf 
George,  or  Joris,  who  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1501.  In  1590 
he  was  punished  by  whipping,  the  borins  of  his  tongue^ 
and  imprisonment  for  obetracting  a  Catholic  procession  in 
his  native  lown.  In  1534  he  joined  the  Anabaptists,  but 
soon  afterwards  he  founded  a  sect  of  his  own.  In  1542  he 
published  his  Book  of  Wondertt,  containing  an  account  of 
visions  and  revelations  he  professed  to  have  had.  Two 
vears  -later  he  settled  down  as  a  merchant  at  Basel,  where 
he  lived  in  prosperity  for  twelve  years  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Johann  von  Brugge.  After  his  death  his  son-in- 
law,  offended  probably  at  the  disposition  he  made  of  dif 
Property,  instituted  a  process  of  heresy  against  him ;  and 
is  body  was  exhumed  and  burnt  by  order  of  the  senate  of 
Basel.  The  Davidists,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Nicolas,  afterwards  became  known  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land as  the  Familists.  They  interpreted  the  whole  of 
Scripture  allegoricall^,  and  maintained  that  as  Moses  had 
tauglit  hope,  and  Christ  had  taught  faith,  it  was  their  mis- 
sion to  teach  love.  The  service  of  lov6  was  the  highest 
and  best  of  the  dispensations.  The  result  was  an  extreme 
Antinomianism  in  practice,  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  civil  authorities  in  both  countries.  The  sect  was  sup- 
pressed or  absorbed  in  other  sects  early  in  the  17th  century. 
DAVIES,  Sir  John  (1569-1626),  philosophical  poet  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  was  baptized  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1569,  at  Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  his  parents  lived  in 
the  manor-house  of  Chick^grove.  He  was  sent  first  U> 
Winchester  College,  and  afterwards  to  New  Coll^,  Ox- 
ford. In  1585  he  became  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1587  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple.  Bereft 
of  both  his  parents  at  a  ver^  early  ag^  he  seems  to  have 
plunged  into  all  the  dissipations  that  London  could  offer 
in  those  davs  to  a  rich  young  man  of  fashion.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  ^na  the  future  attoraev-seneral  of  Ireland,  and 
grave  Christian  poet,  connected,  oeyond  all  concealment^ 
with  one  of  the  worst  literary  scandals  of  the  period.  One 
would  be  very  elad  to  know  what  circumstances  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  notorious  and  now  excessively  rare  little 
volume  that  bears  the  title  AU  Oouf «  EUffiea,  3  Booke», 
hy  C.  M.  Epigrasm  by  J.  2>.  At  MiddUburgk,  in  which 
Marlowe  hadf  a  share,  and  which  wss  condemned  bj  the 
archbishop  to  be  burned.  The  EpigroKU  are  far  from 
edifying  or  promising,  and  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  a 
date,  be  permitted  to  put  the  earliest  posuble  1592  or 
1593,  on  their  unseemly  ooisterousness.  In  1593  was  readv 
for  Uie  printer,  thoueh  not,  it  would  seem,  published  till 
1596,  a  far  more  worUiy  work,  the  charming  and  singular 
fragment  called  OrehetirOy  a  little  epic  written  in  praise  of 
dancing,  in  fifteen  consecutive  days.  The  poet  seeks  to 
prove  that  every  harmonious  movement  of  nature,  ever^ 
action  of  the  elements,  every  motion  in  the  firmament,  is 
a  conscious  and  well-ordered  dance;  also  that  plants  in 
growing,  men  in  all  their  familiar  and  noble  exercises^ 
the  angels  themselves,  and  all  the  mjrsterious  translunary 
world  effect  a  solemn  dancing  in  their  motion.  Orehetira 
was  dedicated  to  the  author's  "very  friend,"  Master  Rich- 
ard Martin,  a  riotous  youth  whom,  in  the  winter  of  1697, 
Davies,  the  friends  having  quarrelled,  attacked  with  a 
cudgel  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  For  this  offenoe 
he  was  expelled  and  degraded.  Rusticating  at  Oxford,  he 
spent  the  first  year  after  his  expulsion  in  the  compNOsltioQ 
of  his  great  philosophical  poem,  Notee  Teiptmn^  which  ap- 
peared m  1599.  It  is  on  this  work  that  his  fame  mainij 
rests.  The  style  was  entirely  novel  in  that  age;  and  its 
force,  eloquence,  and  ingenuitv,  no  less  than  the  modem 
and  polished  tone  of  the  periods,  made  it  at  once  extremelj 
popular.  It  was  to  its  own  age  all  that  Pope's  Etaay  oa» 
Man  was  to  the  Georgian  peri^.  In  the  same  vear,  1599, 
there  saw  the  light  a  little  book  of  exquisite  lyrics  from 
the  same  hand,  ffwmu  to  AOraa,  twenty-aix  acrostics  <m 
the  words  ElixabeAa  JtegmOj  which  all  warble  with  the 
most  delightful  sweetness.  In  1601  Davies  was  restored  tc 
his  position  at  the  bar.  without  loss  of  seniorit;r.  About 
the  same  time  he  sat  in  Elizabeth's  last  Parliament,  ■» 
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member  for  Corfe  Castle.  At  EliBabothN  death  he  was 
inetantlj  received  with  great  favor  by  James  I.,  and  lent 
to  Ireland  as  solicitor-general  in  1603.  On  December  18 
of  that  year  he  was  knighted  at  Dublin.  From  this  time 
forth  he  abandoned  poetry  in  favor  of  the  most  active 
itatesmanship.  His  activities  in  Ireland  were  almost 
nbiqaitous.  In  1G06  he  was  farther  promoted  to  be  attor- 
ney-general for  Ireland,  and  created  sergeant-at-arms.  In 
the  disordered  condition  of  the  conntr^  he  was  required 
to  be  stirring  at  all  times,  and  his  abilities  seem  to  have 
been  as  conspicuous  as  his  trustworthinen  and  uprightness. 
He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Castlehaven, 
but  she  unfortunately  b^me  insane.  In  1612  Davies 
publighed  his  valuable  prose  work,  A  Diaeowie  of  the  True 
ReaaoM  why  Ireland  has  never  been  entirely  tubdued,  ^  The 
same  year  he  represented  the  county  of  Fermanagh  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  was  elected  speaker.  In  1614  he 
represented  Kewcastle-under-Lyne  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1619  he  threw  up  his  appointments  in  Ire- 
land. In  1622  he  issued  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetical 
works.  In  1626  Davies  was  appointed  lord  chief  iustice 
of  England,  but  ere  he  could  enter  on  the  office,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  (December  8),  the  victim,  it  was 
supposed,  of  apoplexy. 

The  prose  writings  of  this  remarkable  man  were  mainly 
posthnmoos,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  oollect  them,  until 
they  were  republished  in  four  volumes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  in  1876,  with  a  full  and  interesting  biography.  The 
poetioal  works  hare  often  been  reproduced  since  the  author's 
ufetime. 

Sir  John  Davies  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  John 
Davieb  of  Hereford,  a  contemporary  author  of  a  great 
quantity  of  verse,  of  which  The  Holy  Boode  (1609),  The 
&ourpe  cfFoay  (1611),  and  The  Mtuetf  Sousrifiee  (1612)  are 
fitir  typical  examples.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  volu- 
bility and  self-confidence,  but  with  no  delicacy  or  taste, 
the  writings  of  this  John  Davies  have  survived  more  by 
reason  of  their  bulk  and  their  accidental  interest  of  refer- 
ence or  dedication  than  from  any  intrinsic  merit 

DA  VILA,  Hknbico  Catkrino  (1676-1631),  historian, 
was  descended  from  a  Spanish  noble  family.  His  im- 
mediate ancestors  had  been  constables  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus  for  the  Venetian  republic,  from  father  to  son, 
since  1464.  But  in  1570  the  island  was  taken  by  the 
Turks;  and  Antonio  Davila,  the  father  of  the  historian, 
had  to  leave  it,  despoiled  of  all  he  possessed.  He  travellea 
into  Sixain  and  France,  and  finally  returned  to  Padua, 
where,  in  1756,  his  jroungestson  was  bom,  whom  he  named 
Henrico  Caterino,  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness  received 
from  Catherine  de*  Medici  at  the  French  court  At  the 
age  of  seven  the  father  took  thb  son  to  France,  where^  he 
became  a  naffe  in  the  service  of  Catherine.  In  due  time 
he  enterea  the  service,  and  fought  through  the  civil  wars 
till  the  peace  in  1598.  He  then  returned  to  Padua,  where, 
and  subsequently  at  Parma,  he  led  a  studious  life,  till  on 
the  breaking  out  of  war  he  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  which  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. But  during  the  whole  of  this  active  life— many 
details  of  which  are  very  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  time, — he  never  lost  sight  of  a 
desi^  which  he  had  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  of 
writing  the  history  of  those  civil  wars  in  France,  in  which 
he  had  borne  a  part,  and  had  so  many  opportunities  of 
closely  observing  the  leading  personages  and  events.  The 
manuscript  of  this  work  wss  completed  in,  or  a  little  pre- 
vious to,  1630,  and  was  offered  in  vain  by  the  author  to  all 
the  publishers  in  Venice,  and  this  city  was  then  a  great 

Eublishing  centre.  At  last  one  Tommaso  Baglioni,  who 
ad  no  work  for  his  presses,  undertook  to  print  the  manu- 
script on  condition  that  he  should  be  free  to  leave  off  if 
more  promising  work  offered  itself.  The  printing  of  the 
latoria  delle  Guerre  Owile  di  Franeia  was,  however,  com- 
pleted, and  the  success  and  sale  of  the  work  were  immediate 
sind  enormous.  Many  other  editions  rapidly  followed,  of 
which  perhaps  the  best  altogether  is  that  of  Milan,  in  6 
vols.  8vo,  1807.  Davila  was  murdered,  while  on  his  way 
to  take  possession  of  the  government  of  Crema  for  Venice 
in  July,  1631,  by  a  ruffian,  with  whom  some  dispute  seems 
to  have  arisen  as  to  the  furnishing  of  the  relays  of  horses 
ordered  for  his  use  by  the  Venetian  GK>vemment 

The  latoria  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  Bsndouin,  Paris, 
1642;  into  Spanish  by  Varen  de  Soto^  Madrid,  1651,  and  Ant- 
werp, 1686;  twice  into  English  by  W.  Aylesbury,  London,  1647, 


and  by  Charles  Cotterel,  London,  1666,  and  into  Latin  ly 
Pietro  Fraooesco  Comassano,  Rome,  1745.  The  best  aoeoasift 
of  the  life  of  Davila  is  that  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  prefixed  to  ass 
edition  of  the  history  printed  at  Venlee  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  17S&. 
Tlrabosehi  may  also  be  oonsnlted  with  advantage.  Bayle  i» 
severe  on  eertain  hlstorioal  Inaoenracies  of  Darila.  And  ft  i» 
true  tiiat  Davila  mast  be  read  with  doe  remembrance  of  the  fh«k 
that  he  was  not  only  a  Oatholie  bnt  the  especial  proteg#  off 
Catharine  de'  Medici.  Also  it  is  not  to-be  forgotten  that  Baylp 
was  so  strongly  Protestant  As  to  the  literary  merits  of  Davll%. 
his  Ineidity,  parity  of  style,  abundanoe  of  information,  tbesw 
has  never  been,  and  never  can  be,  any  differenoe  of  opinioa. 

DAVIN,  Felix,  a  French  novelist  of  most  brilliaat 
promise,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  however,  was  in  a  greait 
measure  prevented  by  his  early  death.  Bom  at  St  Quenti^ 
in  1807 ;  died  in  1836. 

DA VINI,  GiovANin  Battibta,  an  Italian  physician  of 
considerable  note  in  his  day,  was  bom  in  1562,  at  Can- 
porgiano ;  died  in  1633. 

DAVIS,  John,  a  celebrated  Enj^Iish  navigator  of  tW 
16th  century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown :  ihm 
place  was  Sandridge,  about  8  miles  N.  of  Dartmouth,  Im 
Devonshire.  He  made  three  voyages  under  the  auspiee* 
of  the  English  Government  in  search  of  the  north-wesfc 
passage  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  first  in  1586.  he  pushed 
nis  way  round  the  southem  end  of  Greenland,  across  tW 
strait  that  now  bears  his  name,  and  along  the  coast  of  wluft 
18  now  known  as  Baffin's  Land,  to  tne  Cape  of  GodW 
Mercy,  which  he  thus  designated  in  tlie  fondf  belief  that 
his  task  was  practical  I  v  accomplished ;  in  the  second 
Q586)  he  made  but  little  further  progress ;  in  the  third 
(1587)  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the  strait  afterwards 
explored  by  Hudson.  Four  years  later  he  joined  Cavenditb 
in  nis  second  voyage  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  after  the  r«ik 
of  the  expedition  returned  unsuccessful,  he  Gontiaued  \» 
attempt  on  his  own  accoimt  the  passage  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan ;  he  was  defeated,  but  became  the  discoverer  o^ 
the  Falkland  Islands.  The  passage  home  was  extremely 
disastrous,  and  he  brought  Wk  only  16  of  the  76  bm* 
whom  he  had  taken  with  him.  In  1598  he  took  a  mer* 
chant  fleet  from  Middleburg^  in  Holland  to  the  Eaafe 
Indies :  in  1601  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Lancaster  i* 
first  pilot  on  his  voyage  in  the  service  of  the  Esst  Ind&a 
Com  pan  V ;  and  in  1605  he  sailed  again  for  the  same  desli* 
nation  alonp^  with  Michelbonra.  '  Oii  his  way  home  b»wa» 
killed  by  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

A  Tra99r»€  Book  made  by  John  Dam§  in  1687,  an  Aeeomnt  9f 
hit  Second  Voyage  in  1586,  and  a  Report  of  Mewier  John  DawSm 
of  hie  three  voyagee  made  for  the  JHecoverie  of  the  North  WmB 
Paeeage  were  printed  in  Haklnyt's  collection.  Davis  himself 
published  The  Worlde^e  Hydrographieal  Deeeription,  where§m 
it  appeare  that  there  ie  a  ehort  and  ^peedie  Paeeage  into  the  So^eU^ 
Seae,  to  China,  etc.,  by  Ifortherlv  Natfigation,  London,  ISM^ 
and  The  Seaman'e  Secrete,  divided  into  two  parte,  London,  ISML 

DAVY,  SirHumphby  (1778-1829),  the  eminent  natimi 
philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778^  ift 
I^enzance,  in  Cornwall.  After  receiving  there  we  niifi- 
ments  of  his  education,  he  was  in  1792  sent  for  a  year  t» 
the  grammar  school  of  Tmro^  then  under  the  direction  of  ihm 
Bev.  Dr.  Cardew.  There  is  little  to  record  of  Davy  m 
early  life  excei)t  his  retentive  memory,  facility  in  versificfti- 
tioUj  and  skill  in  story-telling^.  At  tie  age  of  nine  he  west 
to  live  with  Mr.  John  Tonkin,  who  had  formerly  adoptetf 
Davy's  mother  and  her  sisters.  In  1794  Davy  lost  In* 
father,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mi^ 
Borlase,  then  a  surgeon-apothecary,  and  afterwards  a  phf* 
sician  in  Penzance.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  s^oft 
much  of  his  leisure  in  a  systematic  course  of  self-educatioik 
While  yet  young  he  had  exhibited  an  inclination  for  devil- 
ing experiments,  and  for  examining  natural  products^  At 
the  ena  of  1797,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  turned  hm 
attention  to  chemistry,  and  read  Lavoisier's  and  NieholsouV 
treatises  on  that  subject  His  experiments  were  conductaA 
in  the  garret  of  his  friend  Mr.  Tonkin,  who,  alarmed  if^ 
unexpected  explosions  would  exclaim, "  This  boy  Humpbj 
is  incorrigible  I "— "  Wss  there  ever  so  idle  a  dog  l" — "  am 
will  blow  us  all  into  the  airl "  One  of  his  investigatioa» 
at  this  time  was  the  nature  of  the  air  contained  iB  db» 
vesicles  of  sea-weed.  To  supply  the  place  of  an  air-pmap 
in  his  experiments  he  had  an  old  French  injecting  syringe^ 
and  this  lie  actually  employed  in  his  first  scientific  papa* 
"On  the  Nature  of  Heat  and  Light,"  published  in  17M. 
Though  V&v^a  natural  talents  would  not  have  permittaA 
him  to  remain  long  in  obscurity,  he  was  in  some  dtjy» 
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for  an  esrlr  emergeooe  into  publicitj  to  the 
aocHlental  nodoe  of  lljr.  DaTies  Giddj  Gilbert,  who,  leem- 
i^  (hat  the  strange-looking  boj.  whom  he  obaenred  bang- 
le over  the  hatch  of  Mr.  Borlaae'a  honae,  waa  a  son  of 
DtoVT  the  carver,  and  fond  of  making  chemical  expcarimenta, 
•OQglit  his  aoQuaintanoe,  and  was  ever  afterwards  his  steady 
fticnd.  Anotner  earlj  friend  of  Davj's  was  Mr.  Gr^pory 
Watt,  who,  having  visited  Penzance  in  1797  for  change  of 
aur,  look  lodgings  at  the  house  of  Mis.  Davy.  By  him  and 
<3ilbert  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Beddoes, 
irfao  in  the  autumn  of  1798  engaged  him  to  sufwrintend  a 
pMnmatic  medical  institution,  which  he  had  just  estab- 
ushed  at  Bristol.  Davy  was  now  placed  in  a  spnere  where 
hSm  genius  could  expand ;  he  was  associated  with  men  of 
education  and  scientific  attainments,  and  was  provided 
with  excellent  apparatus:  tlius  he  speedily  entered  upon 
tlmt  career  of  discovery  wnich  has  rendered  his  name  illus- 
trioas.  He  had  intended,  after  the  termination  of  his 
engagement  with  Dr.  Beddoes,  to  study  medicine  at  Edin- 
tatigh,  but  the  all-engroesinff  interest  of  his  chemical  dis- 
«oiverieB  caused  him  eventuaUv  to  abandon  this  scheme. 

In  an  essay  ''On  Heat,  Light,  and  Beepiration,"  written 
before  he  left  Cornwall,  but  published  soon  after  his  re- 
■wval  to  Bristol,  in  BeddoeTs  Wett  OowUiy  OmUrHmtuma, 
Slavy  endeavored  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  heat, 
1^  showinff  its  generation  through  the  friction  of  two 
yieees  of  lee  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  His  first 
scientific  discoverv  was  that  of  the  existence  of  silica  in 
die  epidermis  of  the  stems  of  reeds^  com.  and  grasses.  The 
intoxicatinff  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  wnen  respired  were 
Jtiboovered  oy  him  on  April  9, 1799 ;  and  in  the  following 
^ear  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Re$eareheii,  Chemical 
^md  PhimophietU^  cki^  eonceming  NUrofu  Oxide  and  iU 
Metfitaium.  Whilst  the  impression  created  by  this  publi- 
cation was  still  fresh  on  the  public  mind,  Davy  was  recom- 
■sonded  to  Count  Bumfora  by  Mr.  Underwood  and  Dr. 
Hope  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  Dr.  Garnet  as  lecturer 
M  chemistry  at  the  Bo:^al  Institution  recently  esUblished 
ns  London;  and  acconungly,  on  February  16, 1801,  he  was 
chosen  assistant  lecturer  to  the  Institution,  and  director  of 
ihe  laboratory;  his  appointment  to  the  lectureship  took 
■4aoe  six  weeks  later.  A  minute  on  the  records  of  the 
Itoyal  Institution  shows  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
€liemistry  on  the  31st  of  May,  1802. 

The  ungainly  exterior  and  peculiar  manner  of  Davy  on 
'^'-  first  a|)pearance  in  London  pr^udiced  Bumford  and 
affainst  him ;  when,  however,  he  be^n  to  lecture, 
1  the  approbation  of  alL  His  in^^enuity  and  happj^ 
iKality  of  illustration  gained  him  a  hi^h  reputation ;  his 
casnpany  was  courted  by  the  choicest  society  of  the  metrop- 
olis ;  and  soon  his  presence  was  regarded  as  indispensable 
w  the  soirees  of  the  fiuhionable  world.  His  st^^le  of  leo- 
tnrinff  was  well  adapted  to  command  attention — it  was  ani- 
anated,  clear,  and  impressive,  notwithstending  the  naturally 
inharmonious  tones  of  his  voice ;  his  experiments,  moreover, 
«cre  both  injg^eniously  conceived  and  neatly  executed.  The 
young  chemist  was  fortunate  in  the  time  in  which  he  com- 
Meoced  his  metropolitan  career.  Experimental  chemistry 
ms  beginning  to  oe  the  fashion  of  the  dav ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  decomposition  of  chemical  substances  by  vol- 
taic electricity  had  excited  the  greatest  interest  amongst 
die  votaries  of  science.  The  liberality  of  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Institution  supplied  to  Davy  what  few  private 
iMiividuals  could  afford — ^a  battery  of  400  five-inch  plates, 
«iid  one  of  40  plates  a  foot  in  diameter.  With  these  were 
conducted  the  brilliant  investigations  which  resulted  in  his 
discovery  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  earliest  of  Dav^s  communications  to  the  Boyal  So- 
lely, and  the  first  of  his  contributions  to  electro-chemistry. 
^WBS  ''An  Account  of  some  Galvanic  Combinations  formea 
hf  an  arrangement  of  ttnole  Metallic  Plates  and  Fluids," 
tead  in  June,  1801.  In  all  hitherto  constructed  piles,  plates 
cf  two  metals,  or  one  plate  of  metal  and  another  of  charcoal. 
sad  some  interposed  fluid  had  been  employed.  Davy  showect 
^  this  paper  that  a  battery  might  be  constructed  of  k  slnele 
snetal  and  two  fluids,  provided  one  of  the  fluids  was  capable 
^  causing  oxidation  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  metal. 
In  addition  to  the  auties  of  his  situation  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, to  which  those  of  joint  editor  of  the  Journal  had 
Iwea  added,  Davv  fbr  ten  successive  years  gave  courses  of 
lectures  for  the  Board  of  A§[riculture  on  the  connection  be- 
tween agriculture  and  chemistry.  In  1803  he  was  admitted 
m  memto  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he,  in  January, 


1807,  became  the  secretary.  The  most  valuable  oi  all  hiE 
scientific  writings  are  his  communicatioos  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, scarcely  <me  of  which  docs  not  annoonoe  some  new 
and  important  fiusi,  or  eloddate  some  principle  of  experi- 
mental philosophy.  In  Febroarv,  1808,  he  read  to  the 
society  an  eieay  ''On  Astringent  Vegetables,  and  their  Op- 
eration in  Tanning;*'  and  m  1805  ''An  Aooonat  of  some 
Analytic  Experiments  on  Wavellite,"  and  a  paper  **  On  the 
Method  of  Analysing  Stones  containing  a  Fixea  Alkali,  by 
Boracie  Add."  This  method  is  founded  on  the  strong 
affinity  of  that  acid  for  difiTerent  substances  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  on  the  ease  with  which  borates  are  decom- 
posed b^  mineral  adds. 

In  his  first  Bakerian  lecture,  delivered  to  the  Roysl 
Society  in  November,  1806,  Davv  ahowed  that  dectixh 
chemical  phenomena  were  explicable  by  one  general  law, 
and  illustrated  his  theory  of  voltaic  action  by  nnmerLUs 
happily-devised  experiments.  After  pointing  out  that  in 
all  voltaic  r 
and  bases' 

ny  statmg  ,      „    ,  , 

certain  oxides  are  attracted  by  negatively  electrified  and 
repelled  by  positively  electrified  metallic  rnxfaom,  and  that 
oxygen  and  adds  are  attracted  by  pomtivelyaiid  repelied 
by  negatively  electrified  metaUio  snr&ces.  Me  then  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  law  of  electro-chemieal  action,  and 
concluded  that  electro-chemical  combinationa  and  decom- 
positions are  referable  to  the  law  of  electric  attractions  snd 
repulsions,  and  that  both  ''chemical  and  electrical  attrac- 
tions are  produced  by  the  same  cause^  acting,  in  the  one  esse 
on  the  particles,  in  the  other  on  the  masses."  For  these 
researches  the  French  Institute  awarded  him  the  prise  of 
8000  francs  ofiTered  by  the  first  consul  for  the  experiment 
most  conducive  to  the  progress  of  sdence.  Davy's  discov- 
ery of  the  production  of  potassium  and  sodium  by  the 
electrical  decomposition  of  thdr  alkalies  waa  made  in  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  and  an  account  of  the  new  metals  was  given  to 
the  Royal  Sodety  on  the  19th  of  November  in  the  second 
Bakerian  lecture.  On  the  23d  of  that  month  a  sevoe  fevei 
attacked  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  resume  his  professorial 
duties  at  the  Royal  Institution  till  March  12,  1808.  In 
the  meanwhile  barium  and  caldum,  the  exi8tenoex>f  which 
had  been  predicted  by  Davy,  were  discovered  by  Berselius 
and  Pontin.  In  1808  Davy^  announced  to  the  Koyal  Sod- 
ety his  discovery  of  magnesium  and  strontium.  Alumina, 
silica,  and  siroonia  he  was  unable  to  deoompose,  but  he 
showed  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  th^  contained  metallic 
bases.  Various  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  metals 
of  the  alkalies  ana  alkaline  earths  were  at  first  entertained, 
some  chemists  considering  them  to  be  compounds  of  hy- 
drogen with  unknown  bases.  In  the  third  Bakerian  lec- 
ture, read  in  December,  1808,  and  its  appendix  of  next 
spring,  Davy  adduced  conclusive  evidence  of  the  elemen- 
tary nature  of  potassium ;  he  discussed  also  the  nature  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon,  and  described  the  pRpa- 
ration  of  boron,  which  he  then  remirded  as  a  metaL  The 
original  galvanic  batteries  used  by  Davv  having  become  un- 
serviceable through  wear,  a  liberal  voluntary  subscription 
among  the  memb«rs  of  the  Royal  Institution,  in  July, 

1808,  put  him  in  possession  of  a  battery  of  2000  double 
plates,  with  a  surftuie  equal  to  128,000  square  Indies.  His 
deotro-chemical  discoveries  had,  however,  all  been  made 
before  this  new  power  was  provided.  The  fourth  Bakerian 
lecture,  read  in  November,  1809,  brings  forward  prooA  that 
oxymuriatic  add,  contrarv  to  Davy's  previous  aappontiony 
is  a  simple  body,  termea  by  him  chlorine  (see  toL  v.  p. 
589),  and  that  muriatic  add  is  a  compound  of  that  element 
and  hydrogen. 

Davy's  reputation  had  now  reached  its  senith ;  and  hie 
audience  in  the  theatre  of  Uie  Royal  Institution  niunbered 
little  less  than  1000.  At  the  invitation  of  the  DiibUa 
Sodety  he  gave,  in  November,  1810,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  decbro-diemical  sdence,  and  in  the  foUowins  year 
other  courses  on  the  elements  of  chemical  philosophy  and 
on  geology.  For  the  fir6t  of  these  he  received  £S2l^jjaA 
for  the  two  latter  X750 ;  and  before  he  left  Dublin,  Triii* 
ity  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Ob 
the  8th  of  April,  1812.  Davy  was  knighted  bv  the  Prince 
Regent ;  on  the  next  aay  he  gave  his  forewdl  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution ;  and  on  the  11th  he  married  Mia. 
Appreece,  daughter  and  heiresB  of  Charles  Kerr  of  KelecL 
with  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune.  His  unial 
employments  were  in  great  measure  suspended  durisig  the 
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winter  of  1812  in  oooMquenoe  of  an  injury  to  an  ej9^  re- 
inlting  from  an  explosion  of  chloride  of  nitrogen,  whum  he 
bad  bioun  to  expeiiment  upon  after  reoeiTing  intelligenoe 
of  ita  ouacoyery  by  Dulong.  The  fint  and,  aa  it  proTed, 
the  only  Tolome  of  Davy's  EUmenii  ^  CkfsmkfA  TMrnij^ 
•npeared  in  1812 ;  and  in  1818  he  publiahed  his  ELmm^ 
qf  AgrimUmnd  OhimiHry^  the  anbatance  of  hia  leotnres  de- 
uTerad  to  the  Boerd  of  Amcoltare. 

Haying  obtained  from  the  French  emperor  permianon  to 
tniyel  in  France,  Dayy,  on  October  18, 1818,  went  thither 
with  his  wile  and  Faraday,  the  latter  in  the  capacity  of 
"assistant  in  experiments  and  writing."  Faraday  had  been 
engaged  on  the  1st  of  March  preyious  to  help  Dtkvj  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Boyal  Institntion.  On  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, after  a  detention  of  six  or  seyen  days  at  Morlaix. 
Dayy  arriyed  in  Paria,  where  he  starred  two  montha,  ana 
began  the  coone  of  inyestigation  on  iodine  which  enabled 
him  to  proye  its  elementary  character.  This  body  had 
hitherto  Deen  regarded  as  a  compound  by  the  French  chem- 
ists.  On  the  18th  of  December  Dayy  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  first  dass  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
at  Paris.  From  Paris  he  proceeded,  in  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, to  Montpellier,  and  tnence  to  Italy.  At  Genoa  and 
Florence  he  continued  his  experiments  on  iodine ;  and  at 
the  latter  place  he  efiected  the  combustion  of  the  diamond 
by  means  of  the  great  lens  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
and  disooyered  tnat,  when  once  ignited,  it  will  continue  to 
bum  in. pure  oxygen.  He  next  proceeded  by  Rome  to 
Naples,  wnere  he  collected  specimens  of  the  colors  used  by 
the  ancients  in  th«r  pictures,  which  formed  the  subiect  of  a 
memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  Society.  After  spending  the 
winter  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  London  on  Apnl  28, 1816. 

The  year  1816  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  Dayy,  as 
that  in  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  accidents  from  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  coal- 
mines. At  his  reauest  specimens  of  the  gas  were  sent  from 
Newcantl^  to  Lonaon  for  him  to  examine.  He  ascertained 
that  it  would  not  explode  when  mixed  with  less  than  six 
or  more  than  fourteen  times  its  yolumfe  of  air,  with  one- 
keyenth  its  yolume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  with  one-sixth 
Its  vulume  of  nitrof^n ;  that  in  tubes  one-seyentb  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  explosiye  mixtures  of  air  and  fire-damp  could 
not  be  fired ;  and  that  metallic  tubes  preyented  exploeions 
better  than  slass  tubes.  On  Noyember  9, 1816.  Dayy  made 
known  to  the  Boyal  Society  these  results  of  his  experi- 
ments ;  and  before  the  dose  of  the  year  he  had  completed 
the  inyention  of  what  has  dnce  bean  known  aa  the  I>ayy 
safefy-lamp  (see  p.  68  of  the  present  yolume).  In  this  a 
cage  of  wire^ganae,  by  ita  ooohng  action,  preyents  the  flame 
from  igniting  an  explodye  atmosphere  exterior  to  the  lamp, 
eyen  though  the  flame  reach  as  far  as  the  gause.  Of  this 
inyaluable  aid  to  the  miner  the  coal-owners  of  Newcastle 
and  its  yidni^  were  not  slow  in  ayailing  themselyes ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1817,  they  testified  thdr  apprecia- 
tion of  the  l>oon  disinterestedly  conferred  upon  tnem  by 
Dayy,  who  had  taken  out  no  patent  for  his  inyention,  by 
presenting  him  with  a  suitably  inscribed  seryice  of  plate. 
In  the  succeeding  year  Dayy  was  created  a  baronet  For 
his  yarious  oommunications  to  the  Boyal  Sodety  on  the 
subject  of  fire-damp,  and  on  the  nature  of  fiame,  in  1816, 
1816,  and  1817,  he  recdyed  the  Bumford  medals. 

In  1818  and  1819  he  produced  four  memoirs^  "  On  the 
Fallacy  of  the  Experiments  in  which  Water  is  said  to  haye 
been  produced  by  the  Deoompodtion  of  Chlorine,"  "On 
some  Combinations  of  Phosphorus,"  ''Obseryations  on  the 
Formation  of  Mists  oyer  Lakes  and  Biyers,"  and  "On 
Electro-liagnetism."  In  1818  he  was  sent  by  the  British 
Qoyemment  to  examine  the  papyri  of  Hercuianeum  in  the 
Neapolitan  Museum,  his  remarks  on  which  are  contained 
in  a  paper  in  the  AUotophieal  IVonsoeltons  for  1821.  In 
1820  Dayy  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  that  year^  he  was  elected  preddent  of  the 
Boyal  Sodety ;  in  this  noeition,  howeyer,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  dways  appearea  to  advantage,  or  on  eyery  occadon 
acted  in  a  manner  cdculated  to  render  himself  popular 
amonpt  the  members.  In  1821  he  busied  himself  with 
dectncd  experiments,  and  in  1822  with  the  inyestigation 
of  the  fluids  oontainea  in  the  cayities  of  crystals  in  rocks. 
In  1828  he  read  before  the  Boyd  Sodety  a  paper  "  On  the 
Application  of  Liquida  formed  by  the  Condensation  of 
QaMs  as  Mechanicd  Acents."  In  the  same  year  he  in- 
yesdgated  the  cause  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  copper 
eheathing  of  sea-going  shipn.    It  occurred  to  turn  that,  as 


sea-water  acts  only  on  podtiyely  electrified  copper,  th» 
sheathing  would  be  protected  if  he  could  render  it  dightlj- 
neptiye.  He  found  that  plates  of  copper  haying  portions 
of  iron  or  dnc  attached  remained  unchanged  after  ppekmgedi 
immerdon  in  sea-water.  In  consequence  of  this  diaeow^rf 
directions  were  giyen  by  the  €K>yemment,  after  iome  pv^ 
liminary  experiments,  to  apply  plates  of  iron,  or  ''pi^- 
tectors"  as  th^  were  cdled,  to  seyerd  ships  of  the  reynl 
nayy;  many  merchantmen  also  were  supplied  with  tbein.. 
Experience,  howeyer,  showed  that  the  bottoms  of  tiie  pv^ 
tected  ships  soon  became  extremdy  fbnl— seaweed  aadl 
shdl-fish  accumulating  in  such  ouantities  as  serioudy  l» 
impede  sdling ;  so  that  in  June^  1826,  much  to  the  morti- 
fication of  the  inyentor,  orden  were  issued  for  the  removal 
of  the  protectors. 

In  1826  Dayy's  health  had  so  far  de^Uned  that  he  wv 
with  difficulty  able  to  indulge  in  his  foyorite  sports  of 


angling  and  shooting ;  and  on  returning  to  London  thva 
Somersetshire  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  anniyersary  dHsK 
ner  of  the  Boyd  Society.  In  January,  1827,  he  nublislMA 
his  dx  anniyeisary  discourses,  ddiyerad  on  awuding  th» 
Boyd  and  Copley  medals.  Early  in  1827  he  was  MSme4 
witn  an  apoplectic  attack,  which  rendered  his  remoyal  t» 
the  Continent  adyisable.  After  some  short  stay  at  Bayennft 
he  remoyed  to  Salsburg,  whence  on  account  of  the  coateo- 
ance  of  his  illness,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  pseai- 
dency  of  the  Boyd  Society.  At  the  end  of  autumn  te 
returned  to  Ensiand,  and  in  the  winter  he  published  his 
SahnomOf  a  book  of  some  interest,  written  in  imitation  of 
Iiaak  Wdton's  OompUte  AnffUr, 

In  1828  Dayy  quitted  England,  and  spent  most  of  Hbm 
summer  and  autumn  at  Lay  bach.  In  the  winter  he  ixeA 
his  residence  at  Bome^  whence  he  sent  to  the  Boyal  Society 
"Bemarks  on  the  Electridtpr  of  the  Torpedoy"  written  ia 
niyria  in  October.  This,  with  the  exception  of  a  posthn- 
mous  work,  entitled  OonaoUuiont  in  2VtnM,  or  (As  Lad  Dam 
of  a  I^iiUompkar,  was  the  find  production  of  his  pen.  Whm 
at  Bome,  he  was  attadced  by  pardysis,  from  wnich  he  haJ 
dready  suffered.  His  wife  and  brother  haying  hastened 
to  his  aasistance,  he  left  Bome  for  Geneya,  where  he  dioA 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1829.  His  remdns  were  depodted  ca 
the  1st  of  June  in  the  burying-ground  outdde  the  walls  of 
that  city. 

Dayy  was  of  a  sanguine,  somewhat  irritable  tempen^ 
ment  To  all  his  pursuits  he  deyoted  himsdf  with  a  chi^ 
racteristic  enthusiasm  and  firmness  of  puipose.  Qis  Umm 
of  mind,  as  indicated  by  his  poems,  waa  highly  imagin»- 
tiye.  " I  attend  Day/s  lectures''  sdd  Coleridge,  " to  in- 
crease my  stock  of  metaphors."  The  power  and  perBpicadtjr 
of  his  intdlect  is  suffidently  attested  by  his  numerous  and 
brilliant  discoyeries.  He  was  not  21  years  of  age  when  Ims 
wrote^"It  is  only  by  forming  theories,  and  then  eoi»- 
paring  them  with  facts,  that  we  can  hope  to  discoyer  tte 
true  system  of  nature."  As  an  experimenter  he  was  ■«• 
markably  quick;  "with  Dayy,"  it  haa  been  remarked 
"  rapidity  was  power."  Of  the  minor  ebseryancea  of  rti- 
quette  he  was  cardess,  and  his  great  frankness  of  dispodtiom 
sometimes  exposed  him  to  annoyances  which  the  exerdam 
of  tact  and  caution  might  haye  obyiated.  His  manner  ia 
sode^,  which  saye  to  many  the  impreadon  of  a  hangh^ 
consciousness  of  superiority,  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Paris  to  "aa 
un^;raceftil  timidity,  which  he  could  neyer  oonqpes.."' 

S«6  Dr.  J.  A.  Paris,  TU  lAf^  of  Sir  IRmpkty  IktPf,  18a  f 
Br.  J.  Dary,  Work$  of  Sir  MwHuArf  Jktpy,  1889.  The  Unnm 
(Tol.  ii.  pp.  460-456)  oontdns  a  fist  of  Dary*!  pabUtatleM^ 
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DAWLISH,  a  watering-plaoe  el  England,  oi>  Ow  i 
coast  of  Deyonshire,  dtnated  a  little  beyond  the  nmstli  of 
the  Exeu  twdye  milea  south  of  Exeter.  It  lies  ha  »  ceye  of 
the  Enfflish  Channd  formed  by  two  projecting  eKft^  and  in 
admirably  shdtered  from  the  weather.  A  smaU  streaa^ 
which  fiows  through  the  town^  ia  lined  on  both  sides  hy 
pleasure-grounds.  The  town  la  much-  resorted  to  AurinK 
spring  and  early  summer  hr  the  seekera  after  health.  TW 
parish  contdns  an  area  of  6612  acres^  and  a  popnlario^ 
(1871)  of  4241  persons,  2492  of  whom  are  females^ 

DAX,  formerly  Ax,  or  Acqfi,  the  ancient  Akjua  Tiw^tKm^ 
a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondissement  in  ihMa 
department  of  Landes,  dtuated  in  a  fertile  piaia  on  the  Ml 
bank  of  the  Adour,  28  miles  north-east  of  Bayonne,  and 
connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  with  the  subnrb  of  Hiiblar. 
It  is  still  partially  surrounded  by  its  old  towes-Aankaii 
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4ndis,  which  present  if  not  a  genuine  specimen,  at  least  an 
ioteresting  medieval  imitation,  of  Roman  masonry ;  and  it 
•luM  a  cathedral  (rebuilt  in  the  18th  century,  but  preserving  a 
sculptured  doorway  and  porch  of  the  13th),  an  old  episcopal 
yilar»>,  a  court-house,  a  prison,  a  mineiulogical  museum, 
.and  a  training  college.  It  manufactures  earthenware,  pitch, 
fuly  chocolate,  salt,  and  liqueurs,  and  carries  on  cork-cut- 
^ng,  ham-curing,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  grain,  and 
^ynwer.  Its  prosperity  Lb  further  increased  by  its  thermal 
^iciags,  of  which  the  most  remarkable,  rising  in  a  great  res- 
«r7oir  20  feet  deep  in  the  Central  l^uare,  has  a  temper- 
stare  of  155-166°  Fahr.,  and  sometimes  discharges  such 
wolomes  of  steam  as  to  envelop  the  whole  town  in  a  mist. 
Daz,  as  its  ancient  name  implies,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Tarbelii,  and  during  the  Roman  period  it  ranked  as  the 
fleeond  town  of  Novempopulonia.  For  some  time  it  was 
tfie  seat  of  a  viscodnt,  and  its  bishopric  was  preserved  till 
^ke  Revolution.  The  church  of  St.  Vincent  derives  its 
mune  from  the  first  occupant  of  the  see,  and  is  interest- 
ing for  its  connection  with  the  more  famous  St.  Vincent  de 
£aul.    Population  in  1871,  8154. 

DAY.  See  Abtronomy  and  Calekdab. 

DAY,  John,  a  lyrical  dramatist  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
ai  whose  life  no  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
«zoept  that  he  was  a  student  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
The  first  work  which  he  is  known  to  have  produced  is 
Sfte  Itle  of  QuUs,  printed  in  1606,  a  comedy  founded  upon 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Areadia.  In  1607  he  published  a  cu- 
vious  drama,  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with  William 
fiowley  and  George  Wilkins,  (H^e  TYaveU  o/  Three  English 
£nUker9f  which  detailed  the  adventures  of  Sir  Thomas,  Sir 
Anthony,  and  Robert  Shirley.  In  the  same  year  appeased 
TMe  ParUamenU^  Sees,  the  work  on  which  Day's  reputation 
«udnly  rests.  This  exquisite  and  unique  drama,  or  rather 
^lasque,  is  entirel)r  occupied  with  "  the  doin^,  the  births, 
ilie  wars,  the  wooings"  of  bees,  expressed  in  a  style  at 
•Qoe^  most  singular  and  most  charming.  In  1608  Day 
Mblbhed  two  comedies,  Law  IVich  and  Humor  oui  oj 
Mrmih,  In  1610  there  was  licensed  by  him  a  comedy  of 
ne  Mad  Fran^  cf  Merry  MoUf  which  has  not  survived. 
Ml  as  not  known  when  he  died^  but  his  works  were  fre- 
^[■ently  reprinted  before  the  cinl  wars,  and  as  late  as  1659 
moe  of  them,  2^  Blind  Btgaar  cf  Bethnal  Qreen,  first  saw 
tfie  light.  The  six  dramas  oy  John  Day  which  we  possess 
iHtify  to  a  talent  somewhat  out  of  sympathy  with  the 


main  poetic  current  of  his  day.  Except  The  JWubmrI 
</  Bee9f  which  is  allin  rhyme,  his  plays  are  in  prose,  frith 
occasional  rhymed  passages  of  great  lyrical  sweetness.  He 
preserved,  in  a  great  measurcL  the  dramatic  traditicn  of 
John  Lyly,  and  afiected  a  kind  of  subdued  euphuism.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  the  MaiiPe  MetamonhotiB, 
1600,  wronglv  supposed  to  be  a  posthumous  work  of  Lyi/s, 
may  be  attributable  to  the  youth  of  Day.  It  possesses,  at 
all  events  many  of  his  marked  charactenstics.  The 
beauty  and  ingenuitv  of  The  ParUamerU  tf  Beee  were  noted 
and  warmly  extolled  by  Charles  Lamb ;  but  no  efifort  has 
been  made  in  our  generation  to  revive  his  fame,  and  the 
works  of  this  writer  of  veiy  distinct  and  peculiar  genius 
remain  still  unedited. 

DAYTON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  capital  of 
Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Great  Miami,  which  is  there  joined  by  the  Mad,  46  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati,  and  135  n  lies  south  of  Toledo.  The 
Miami  canal,  which  connects  the  Ohio  river  with  Lake  Elrie, 
passes  hj  the  town;  and  this  means  of  commnnication, 
along  with  that  of  the  railroads  which  converge  here 
from  different  points,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  Tlie  city  is  very  regularly  laid  oat, 
and  the  houses  and  public  edifices  are  better  than  in 
many  other  Western  cities,  partly  owing  to  the  compar- 
atively moderate  ^rice  of  the  white  limestone,  or  mande^ 
which  abounds  in  its  neighborhood.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  county  conrt-house— designed  after  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
£30,000 — and  the  market-house,  containing  within  its  walJa 
a  city  hall  and  the  council  chamber.  There  are,  besides 
numerous  churches,  a  high  school,  and  the  Cooper  Acad* 
emy,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  body^  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  females.  Of  charitable  institutions  the  orphan 
asylum,  the  alms-house,  and  a  lunatic  asylum  may  be 
mentioned,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  is  the  Coitral  Na- 
tional Soldiers'  Home.  A  considerable  manufacturing 
industry  is  carried  on,  which  is  focilitated  by  a  oopiow 
supply  of  water  conveyed  from  the  Mad.  There  are  sev- 
eral machine  shops,  and  works  for  the  manufactnre  of 
agricultural  implements,  railway  carriages,  PAper»  cotton, 
etc  The  place,  which  was  first  settled  in  1796,  was  inooi^ 
porated  as  a  town  in  1805,  and  as  a  city  in  1841.  Pop- 
ulation in  1860,  10,977;  in  1860,  20,081;  and  in  1870 
30,478. 


iM>  or  ▼OLUKX  SIXTH. 
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